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Nah3Nahum. 

Neh 3 Nehemiah. 

Hab= Habakknk. 

Est 3 Esther. 

Zeph 3Zephaniah. 

Job. 

Hag=Haggai. 

Ps 3 Psalms. 

Zec=Zechariah. 

Pr 3 Proverbs. 

Mal = Malachi. 

Ec 3 Ecclesiastes. 

Apocrypha. 

1 Es, 2 Es3l and 2 

To3Tobit. 

Esdras. 

Jth = Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to Sus 3 Susanna. 

Esther. Bel = Bel and the 

iVis=Wisdom. Dragon. 

Sir 3 Sirach or Eccle-i- Pr. Man 3 Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 

Bar 3 Baruch. 1 Mae, 2 Mac = l and 2 

Three 3 Soug of the Three Maccabees. 

Children. 

New Testament. 


Mt= Matthew. 

Mk=Mark. 

Lk=Lnke. 

Jn= John. 

Ac 3 Acts. 

Ro 3 Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co 3 1 
Corinthians. 
Gal 3 Galatians. 
Eph 3 Ephesians. 
Pn 3 Philippians. 
Col 3 Colossians. 


1 Th, 2 Th = l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

I Ti, 2 Ti = l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

Philem 3 Philemon, 
and 2 He = Hebrews. 

.Ta3 James. 

1 P, 2 P= 1 and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn = l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 
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III. For the Literature 

1. The following authors’ names, when nnaccompanietl by the title of a book, stand for 

the works in the list below. 


Baethgen=£ei<;'rigre zur sem. Beligionsffesch., 1888. 

Baldwin =Z)tcf. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-1905. 

'BBxt'h=Nominalbildung in den sem. Spraehen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (“1894). 

Benzinger=j?e6. Archaologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann = Ge«eA. d. arah. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachau = Syr. - Rom. Rechisbuch aus dem 
fiinften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge = Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio = Z)ici. des ant. gree. et rom., 
1886-90. 

De la Sanssaye= ieAriwcA der Religionsgesch.\ 
1905. 

T)emAnger = Enchiridion Symbolorum^^, Freiburg 
ini Br., 1911. 

Deu8sen = Z)ie Philos, d. Upanishada, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty=j4rfl5ia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

GTimn\ = Deutsche Mythologie*, 3 vols. 1875-1878, 
Eng. tr. r ■ 1“" " ’ I vols. 1882-1888. 

Hamburger .■ > . Bibelit. Talmud, 

i. 1870(“1 S-j 2„ X,. ioso, i886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder Sprachse/uitz, 1891 li'. 

Holtzmann-Zopffel = /. Theol. u. Kirchen- 

xoeaev?, isfe. 

Howitt=i'ra<iue Tribes of S. E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville = C'oi«r« de Litt. celtiqxie, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange ^ ’p 04 . 

'L6.n&=An Arabic-Englisi i ly'.'l.; 

'La,ng= Myth, Ritual and j ■ , 

Lepsius=jDeny!:?na?er aus zEgypten u. Mthiopien, 
1849-1860. 

Lichtenberger=JS»icyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski=.ff<iJuibt*cA der rwrdsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy =:His<orv, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-1896. 

Muir=0rtp. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-1872. 

Muss-AmoIt=x4 Concise Diet, of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


Nowack=ieAr5t<cA d. heb. Archaologie, 2 vols. 
1894. 

Pauly- Wissowa=.Beafencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumsivissenschaft, 1894 ft'. 

Perrot-Chipiez=i?wf. de VArt dans VAntiquitt, 
1881 ff. 

PreUer=JJo»jiscAe Mythologie, 1858. 

RevilIe=J?eligion. des peuples non-civilisis, 1883. 

'Ri(Mm = nandxc6rterhuch d. bibl. Altertums^, 1893- 
1894. 

Robinson Researches in Palestine^, 1856. 

Ro8cher=Xea;. d. gr. u. rom. Mythologie, 1884fL 

Schafl-Herzog = T/ie New Sehc^-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Relig. Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel=jBi6eZ-£exic<m, 5 vols. 1869-1875. 

Schnrer=GJ'F“, 3 vols. 1898-1901 IHJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

SchwaUy=ie6e/i nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade=He6. W&rterhueh zum AT, 1893. 

Smend=ieArincA der alttest. ReligionsgeschA, 
1899. 

Smith (6. A.)=Ristorical Geography of the Holy 
Land*, 1896. 

Smith (W. 'S,.)= Relig ion of the Semites^, 1894. 

Spencer (B..) — Principles of Sociology^, 1885-1896. 

S>pm!cer-GTfLerA=NativeTribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillen = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

8wete= TAe OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. 'B.)=Primitive Culture^, 1891 [■*1903]. 

Ueberweg=H'i«<. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-1874. 

'Weihei=Judische Theologie auf Grand des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften^, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alien Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Anc. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkinson = ilfanwers and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zxaiz=Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden^, 
1892. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopsedias, 

j4x 1 = Archiv fiir Anthropologic. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABA W = Abhandlnngen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE=Archiv fiir Ethnographic. 

A£G' = Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

A UG = Abhandlnngen der Gottinger Gesellscbaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPA = Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophic. 

A HR = American Historic.al Review. 

AHJ’= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

A./PA = American Journal of Philology. 

A AP.s = American Journal of Psychology. 

A/RPjB = American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

AA.Si = American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

AA7’A=American Journal of Theology. 

Ailf(? = Annales du Musee Giiiniet. 

APR5^= American Palestine E.vploration Society. 

APP= Archiv fiir PapyTusforschnng. 

A i? = Anthropological Review. 

ARfU=:Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. 

A/S=Acta Sanctorum (Bollandu.s). 


and other standard works frequently cited. 

AiSfG'= Abhandlnngen der Sachsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AiSoc =L’Annee Sociologique. 

A51T7= Archseological Survey of W. India. 
A.Z=Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG=Beitrage zur alten Geschichte. 
BAjS'iS=Beitrage zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 
JSCfl'= Bulletin de Correspondance Hell6nique. 
BR= Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG= Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ’=Bel]um Judaicum (Josephus). 

Ri=Bampton Lectures. 

RZR= Bulletin de Litterature Eccl^siastique. 
R0jB=Bab. and Oriental Record. 

H5= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA = Annual of the British School at Athens. 
R5A A = Bulletin de la Soc. archeologique A Alex- 
andrie. 

B5AZ=BulletindelaSoc. d’Anthropologiede Lyon. 
R<SAP= Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, etc., 
Paris. 

550= Bulletin de la Soc. de Geographic. 

PriS= Buddhist Text Society. 

Pir=: Biblical World. 

PZ'=Biblische Zeitschrift. 



LISTS OP ABBBMVIATIONS 
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CMZBi=Comptes rendus de I’AcadAmie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

CBTiS= Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

Catholic Encyclopaedia. 

C'J’= Childhood of Fiction (MacCnlloch). 

(7(75= Cults of the Greek States (FameU). 

C7/= Census of India. 

(7L1 = Corpus Inscrip. Atticamm. 

(7/£= Corpus Inscrip. Etruscamm. 

(7/G = Corpus Inscrip. Grsecarum. 

C/L= Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

(775= Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

(7(?I’= Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr. of KAT ’‘ ; see bmow]. 

(7fi=ContemTOrary Review. 

(76^= Celtic Review. 

(3jB= Classical Review. 

(7§R= Church Quarterly Review. 

C5A7/= Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinomm. 

DA 0L = Viet. d’Archeologie chretienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

7)5= Diet, of the Bible. 

DCA =Vict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

D(75=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 
Wace). 

DC(7=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

7)7= Diet, of Islam (Hughes). 

DA5=Diet. of Nationsd Biography. 

DPAP=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology. 
DlF711F=Denkschriften der Wiener Akm. der 
Wissenschaften. 

P5t= Encyclopaedia Bibliea. 

P5r= Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

JBPPaf=Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

57= Encyclopaedia of Islam. 

5P5=The present work. 

= Expositor. 

5^r= Expository Times. 

Pff(?= Fragments Historicorum Graecomm (coll. 

C. Miuler, Paris, 1883). 

P£= Folklore. 

PL7'= Folklore Journal. 

PiP= Folklore Record. 

GA = Gazette Arch^ologique. 

G5= Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =G6ttingisehe Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

607)7= Gottingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zn Gettingen). 

G7AP=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 
G/rP=Grnndriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 
GJ'P=Geschiehte desjudischen Volkes. 
GF7=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

77A7= Handbook of American In diana . 

HDP= Hastings’ Diet, of the Bible. 

7r5=Historia Ecclesiastica. 
jTGHi= Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

H7= History of Israel. 

7h7= Hibbert J oumal. 

H7P= History of the Jewish People 
H7V'=Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

IIWB= Handworterbuch. 

I A = Indian Antiquary. 

7(7C= International Critical Commentary. 

7(70= International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICB = Indian Census Report. 

7G= Inscrip. GrseciB (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 If.). 

7GA= Inscrip. Grsecse Antiquissimse. 
7G7=Imperial Gazetteer of India’’ (1885); new 
edition (1908-1909). 

UE = International Journal of Ethics. 
777=Intemational Theological Library. 

JA = Journal Asiatique. 

«7A Pi = Journal of American Folklore. 
7A7=Joumal of the Anthropological Institate 


JA 05= Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JA55= Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JA556=Joum. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

J5i= Journal of Biblical Literature. 

J575=Joumal of the IBuddhist Text Society. 

JD= Journal des Ddbats. 

JDPA= Jahrbucher f. dentsche Theologie. 

J5= Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JG05=Jonmal of the German Oriental Society. 

JH(7=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JH5=Joumal of Hellenic Studies. 

Ji5= Jenaer Litteratnrzeitung. 

JPA= Journal of Philology. 

JPTA= Jahrbiicher fur protestantische Theologie. 

JP75= Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JCR= Jewish Quarterly Review. * 

J.BA7=Joumal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRA5= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRA55o= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRA5G=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRA5A=Jonmal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

J7JG5= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

J2%5(=Jonmal of Theological Studies. 

KAT* = Die KeilinschrSten und das AT ’ 
(Schrader), 1883. 

5A7’®=Zimmem-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

55 or 57B = Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF = KeUinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

iC7B7=LiteraTisohes Centralblatt. 

i()PA=Literaturblatt fur Oriental. Philologie. 

i02’=Introdnction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

XP=Legend of Perseus (Hartland). 

i55f=Leipziger sem. Studien. 

J7=Melnsine. 

JlfA7B7=Memoires de I’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AfGP=Monumenta Germanise Historica (Pertz). 

J17GJF=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jiid- 
ische Volkskunde. 

71fGIF'J=Monatsschrift fiir Geschichteund Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

7177= Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. Nachrichten des 
deutschen PaJastina-Vereins. 

Af7J= Methodist Review. 

7IfFG= Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen (Jesell- 
schaft. 

MWJ = Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums. 

7)75A(7=Nuovo BuUetino di Areheologia Cristiana. 

7)76= Nineteenth Century. 

7)7P'lF5=Neuhebraisches Worterbuch. 

7)77A6=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

7F55=Neue hdrchliohe Zeitschrift. 

750 = Notes and Queries. 

7VP=Natiye Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NTZG = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

0PD= Oxford English Dictionary. 

075=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

05= Onomastica Sacra. 

OPJ07=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

03'P= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PA05=Proceedings of American Oriental 
Society. 

PA 55= Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 
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PB =Polyclirome Bible (English). 

Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
PC= Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PPPJf= Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs. 
PEFSt = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement. 

PG!=Patrologia Grseca (Migne). 

PJB = Preussische Jahrbucher. 

Pi=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

Pi\r§=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PP= Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PPjB®=Prot. Realencyclopadie (Herzog-Hauck). 
PJ222= Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PPiS= Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PENS = Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 
P5P.4 = Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology. 

PP5=Pali Text Society. 

BA = Revue Archeologique. 

PA = Revue d’ Anthropologic. 

PA)S= Royal Asiatic Society. 

PAssyr= Revue d’Assyriologie. 

PR = Revue Biblique. 

PPPJiF= Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

P(7= Revue Critique. 

PCeZ= Revue Celtique. 

PCA=Ee\’ue Chretienne. 

PZ) Revue des Deux Mondes. 

BE = Realencyclopadie. 

PPG = Revue ^es Etudes Grecques. 

PPg'=Ee\ue Egyptologique. 

PP./= Revue des Etudes Juives. 

BEth = Revue d’Ethnographie. 

PP£P = Revue d’Histoire et de Littdratnre Re- 
ligieuses. 

PPP=Revue de I’Histoire des Religions. 

PiV= Revue Numismatique. 

PP= Records of tlie Past. 

PPA= Revue Philosophique. 

P§=Rdraische Quartalschrift. 

BS = Revue semitique d’Epigraphie et d’Hist. 
ancienne. 

PSA =Recueil de la Soc. archeologique. 

PR/= Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 
BTAP= Recueil de Travaux r61atifs a l’Arch6ologie 
et A la PhUologie. 

PPP= Revue des traditions populaires. 
PZ’APA=Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 
PZ»' = Eecueil de Travaux. 

PFF=Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

BWB = Realworterbuch. 

SB A W = Sitznngsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 


5PP= Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

RPP= Sacred Books of the East. 

/SiPOr= Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

/Sl)P=Smgle-vol. Diet, of the Bible (Hastings). 

iSP=Studien und Kritiken. 

iSilfA = Sitzungsbeiichte d. Miinchener Akademie. 

iSSGlF=Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs. GeseUsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SJPA lF’=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

PAPA = Transactions of American Pliilologieal 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 

PC=Tribes and Castes. 

PPiS=Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

ThLZ = Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

PAP=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

^5^^= Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

PPjS'P= T ransactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PiS= Texts and Studies. 

TSBA = Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Archae- 
ology. 

rP=Texte nnd Untersuchungen. 

lKA/=Westem Asiatic Inscriptions. 

Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

PA = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

PA = Zeitschrift fiir agyp. Sprache n. Altertnms- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschiift fur die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

P(7P= Zeitschrift fur christliche Kunst. 

PCP= Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie. 

PDA =Zeit.schrift fnr dentsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenland- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen Palkstina- 
Vereins. 

PP= Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic. 

PPP= Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung. 

PPG = Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte. 

PPT= Zeitschrift fur kathol. Theologie. 

PPlFi=: Zeitschrift fiir kirchL Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

P3/=Zeitschrift fiir die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift fiir die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPhP = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und I^a- 
gogik. 

ZTK = Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Eirche. 

PFP= Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde. 

ZVBW = Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

PJFT = Zeitschrift fur wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 

as KAT*, LOT>. etc.] 
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LIFE AND DEATH. 


Biological (J. A. Thousout), p. 1. 

Primitive (A- E. Cbawlky), p. 9. 

American (A. E. Crawley), p. 13. 

BabyloniaiL—See Death and Disposal of thk 
Dead (Babylonian), State of the Dead 
(Babylonian). 

Buddhist.— See Death and Disposal of the 
Dead (Buddhist). 

Celtic. — See Blest, Abode of (Celtic), Celts. 

Chinese (J. Dyes Ball), p. 14. 

Christian (Vf. F. Cobb), p. 16. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Biological).— The char- 
acteristic quality, common to plants, animals, and 
man, which distinguishes them from ail other 
things, is what we call ‘ life.’ It cannot be defined 
in terms of anything else, but what the concept 
implies may be illustrated ; and that is the aim of 
this article. The word ‘ life ’ is often used to denote 
the living creature’s complete sequence^ of activi- 
ties and experiences throughout the wriod during 
which it is alive ; as when we say &at an eagle 
has a very long, busy, and free life. It is also used ^ 
a short word for what is almost always gomg on in 
connexion with living creatures — their acting upon 
their environment and reacting to it ; and it is, of 
course, quite clear and useful to say that life con- 
sists of action and reaction between oigamsm and 
environment. We must, indeed, be careful never 
to lose sight of the fact that life is a relation. But 
what we wish to discern is the characteristic quality 
of organisms, one term in the relation. It may 
also be noted that ‘ life ’ is a distinctively biological 
concept, and that there is always a risk in trans- 
ferringit to other fields. No harm is done, perlmps, 
in speaking of mental, moral, social, and spiritual 
life ; but one may beg important questions in speak- 
ing of the life of crystals. By death we mean here 
the cessation of an organism’s individual life, a 
fatal disruption of the unity of the organism. 
There is no confusion in using the same word for 
the end of the individual as such, and for the ap- 
parently irreversible process which leads to the end. 

I. Goieral characteristics living organisms. 
— ^Many biologists have sought to sum up the char- 
voL. vm. — 1 


Egyptian (A. H. Gaedinee), p. 19. 

Gre^ and Roman (A. W. Male), p. 25. 

Hebrew (J. T. Marshall), p. 31. 

Indian (H. A. Rose), p. 34. 

Iranian (L. H. Gbay), p. 37. 

Japanese (M. Anesaki), p. 37. 

Jewish (M. Joseph), p. 39. 

Roman. — See * Greek and Roman.’ 

Slavic.— See Aryan Religion, Death and 
Disposal of the Dead (Slavic). 

Teutonic (M. E. Seaton), p. 42. 

acteristics of living organisms, but no formulation 
has won general accepl^ce. This doubtless means 
that the insignia of life have not yet been discerned 
either wholly or in their proper pwimective. One 
of the clearest statements is given by Roux _( VII 
Intemat. Zoological Congress Boston, Cambridge, 
U.S. A., 1912, p. 436), who recognues five ‘ element- 
ary fonctions’: (1) self -dissimilation ; (2) self- 
preservation, including assimilation, growth, 
movement, etc. ; (3) seU-multiplication ; (4) self- 
development ; and (5) self-regulation in the exercise 
of all factions, including s^-differentiation, self- 
adjustment, self-adaptation, and, in many organ- 
isms, distinctly recognizable psychical functions. 
The persStent nse of the prefix self, on the part 
of the founder of Entvncktwngsmschanik, ia ve^ 
interesting. Przibram {Ea^rimentelle Zoologie, 
iv.) arranges ‘the criteria of life ’in three groups — 
morphological, chemical, and physiological. The 
morphological charactemtic is some measure of 
differentiation or heterogeneity of structure, which 
distinguishes even the simpl^ organism from a 
crystsu. The chemical characteristic is the invariable 
presence of albuminoid substances in a colloid state. 
The physiological characteristic S to be found in 
growth and in the movement of parts. Another 
way of stating the general characteristics of organ- 
isms will now be expounded — under three heads. 

(1) Persistence of complex sj^cifie metabolism 
and of specific organization.— place in the 
forefront the fact that the organism is typically 
in continual flux and yet retains its integrity. 
Chemical change is the rule of the world, but the 
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peculiarities in the case of organisms are (a) that 
many of the changes are very complex, having in 
part to do with proteids ; (b) that they are specific 
for each kind of creature; and (c) that they are 
correlated in such a way that they continue and 
the associated structure persists. Each of these 
peculiarities requires some exposition, (a) Many 
chemical changes occur in the living organism, and 
some of them are relatively simple, hut the essen- 
tial changes appear to he concerned with proteid 
or albuminoid substances, which are always present. 
These compounds are peculiarly intricate, with a 
large number of atoms or atom-groups in their 
molecules ; they diffuse very slowly and do not 
readily pass through membranes ; they occur in a 
colloid state, and, mthough some are crystallizable, 
e.g. haemoglobin, they are not known in a crystal- 
loid state in the living organism ; they are relatively 
stable bodies, yet they are continually breaking 
down and being built up again in the living body, 
partly under the direct influence of ferments or 
enzymes. The constructive, synthetic, up-building, 
winding-up processes are summed up in the term 
‘ anabolism ’ ; the disruptive, analytic, down- 
breaking, running-down processes are summed up 
in the term ‘ kataholism,’ both sets of processes 
being included in the term ‘ metabolism,’ for which 
we have, unfortunately, no English equivalent 
like the fine German word Stoffwechsel, ‘ change of 
stuff.’ 

(6) It is a noteworthy fact that each kind of 
organism, so far as we know, has its specific meta- 
bolism, its own chemical individuality. This is 
often well illustrated by the difference in the ana- 
logous chemical products of related species. There 
is chemical specificity in the milk of nearly related 
animals and m the grapes of nearly related vines. 
It has become possible of recent years to make 
absolutely sure, within given limits, of the kind 
of animal to which a blood-stain is due— e.y., 
whether horse or ass. The familiar fact that there 
are people who cannot eat certain kinds of food — 
e.g . , eggs, milk, oysters, crabs — without more or less 
serious symptoms is an illustration of specificity 
which is actually individual. It looks as if a man 
is individual not only to his finger-prints, but to 
his chemical molecules. We come rack to what 
was said of old : ‘ All flesh is not the same flesh : 
but there is one kind of flesh of men, another flesh 
of beasts, another of fishes, and another of birds’ 
(1 Co 15“). 

(c) In the ordinary chemical changes of the inor- 
ganic world, as in the weathering of rocks into 
soil, one substance changes into another. The 
same sort of thing goes on in the living body, 
but the characteristic feature is a balancing of 
accounts so that the specific activity continues. 
We lay emphasis on this characteristic since it 
seems fundamental — the capacity of continuing in 
spite of change, of continuing, indeed, through 
change. An organism was not worthy of the name 
untU it showed, for a short time at least, not merely 
activity, but persistent activity. The organism is 
like a clock, inasmuch as it is always running down 
and always being wound up ; but, unlike a clock, 
it can wind itself up, if it gets food and rest. The 
chemical processes are so correlated that up- 
building makes further down-breaking possible; 
the pluses balance the minuses ; and the creature 
lives on. We are familiar with the self -preservative 
activities of higher animals, but not less important 
is the continual maintenance of the specific chemical 
activity of each cell and of the correlated invisible 
structure or organization. It is an extraordinary 
fact that a particular functional activity in a nervous 
system may be restored after the destruction of the 
nerve-cells and fibres on which the activity pre- 
viously depended — a fact all the more remarkable 


since in higher animalB there is no regeneration of 
nerve-cells. But not less important is the manner 
in which a uniceUolar organism can spend its sub- 
stance and yet, as it were, have it, h^use of the 
I fundamental capacity for self -renewal. 

To what has just been said several saving clauses 
must he added to prevent misunderstanding, (a) 
The organism is no exception to the law of the 
conservation of energy. In doing work and even 
in mere living it expends energy and suffers wear 
and tear. It cannot continue active unless it 
captures more energy and has time for rest and 
repairs. But its chemical activities are so corre- 
lated that it remains for a considerable time a 
going concern. Fatigue, senescence, and death 
show that its fundament^ capacity for self -main- 
tenance is not perfect. (/3) A particular chemical 
reaction that takes place in an organism may 
sometimes be repeated in artificial isolation, and, 
when this can be done, it is plain that there is 
nothing characteristically vital about it. It is the 
same in the eagle as in the test-tube. But in the 
living organism it is a link in a concatenated series 
which makes for self-repair and continuance. The 
riddle of life is that of the burning bush — ‘nec 
tamen consnmehatur.’ (7) If a living organism 
were to he minced up quickly, no change of chemi- 
cal composition would necessarily occur for some 
little time. But what exhibition would there be 
of the alleged fundamental characteristic of self 
repair ? It may he answered that the minced-up 
organism would he dead, whereas we are dealing 
at present with living organisms. Or it may be 
more shrewdly pointed ont that the living units of 
the body are adapted to chemical self-repair in 
particular conditions — e.g., an environment of other 
cells, wMch have been abolished by the mincing. 
But perhaps the most instructive answer is the 
experimental one, that, if a sponge be minced up 
and forced through a cloth mter, little drops of 
the ddbris, placed in appropriate environment, will 
at once proceed to bimd themselves up into new 
sponges. (S) It has to he admitted that the 
criterion of life to which we are giving prominence 
is relative. Some organisms can keep going for 
a hundred years, and some for only a hundred 
days, and some for only a hnndrra hours — the 
question rises as to the limit. Among the prim- 
eval organisms may there not have been some 
which lived only ror a hundred seconds T How 
then would these hypothetical creatures have 
differed from the pill of potassium which flares 
itself out, rushing over the surface of the basin of 
water on which it has been thrown ? The answer 
must be that an organism did not begin to be until 
alongside of disruptive processes associated with 
proteid substances there were also correlated con- 
structive processes, making for repair and self- 
maintenance. 

(2) Groioth, reproduction, and development . — 
When an inorganic thing is afiected by an external 
influence inducing chemical change, the result is 
apt to be destructive. It changes into something 
else — ^the bar of iron into rust, and the barrel of 
gunpowder mostly into gas. The organism’s re- 
sponses to stimuli — in most cases a more accurate 
phrasing than ‘reactions to external forces’ — also 
mvolve disruptions, but these are not destructive. 
As we have seen, they are correlated with self, 
maintaining processes. Now we can conceive of 
an organism which balanced its accounts from hour 
to hour, but never had much margin. There are 
such organisms which live, to use a homely expres- 
sion, from hand to month. They are viable, going 
concerns, but they are trading on a veiy restricted 
basis of capital. It is plain that organisms could 
not have gone very far on such dangerous lines. 
They could not have survived any crisis. There is 
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obvious advantage, therefore, in storing energy in 
potential form, and this accumulation of reserves 
is fundamentaUy characteristic of organisms — 
especially of plants. As regards income and out- 
put of energy, an organism is far and away more 
eiScient than any engine that man has yet in- 
vented. The organism can make its income go 
farther. It allows a smaller proportion of energy 
to sink into unavailable form. It can turn pot^- 
tial energy into useful form in a way that engines 
cannot do without enormous waste. More than 
this, however, there is a power of laying by what 
can be used later on. J. Joly (‘ The Abundance of 
Life,’ Scient. Proc. Boy. Soe. IhMin, viL [1891] 
55-TO) expressed the dynamic contrast long ago 
when he said that, whereas the transfer of energy 
into an inanimate material system was attended 
with effects conducive to dissipation and retarda- 
tive to further transfer, the transfer of energy into 
an animate material system is attended with 
efiects retardative of dissipation and conducive to 
further transfer. This seems to lead on to the 
criterion of growth. A surplus of income over 
expenditure is the primal condition of organic 
growth, and in this respect plants are pre-eminent, 
since they accumulate such rich reserves (potential 
energy of chemical substances) and are so very 
economical in the getting of them. It must not lie 
forgotten that it is the existence of the plant world 
that has made it possible for animals to dispense, 
relatively speaking, with intra-organismal stores. 
In the sit. Gbowth it has been pointed out that 
the growth of living creatures, as contrasted with 
that of crystals, is at the expense of materials 
different from those which compose the organism ; 
that it implies active assimUation, not passive 
accretion ; and that it is, in quite a new sense, a 
regulated process. An organism does not grow 
like a snowball rolling down a hiU. To sum up, 
the power of sustained metabolism — of balancing 
accounts with some margin to go on with — makes 
growth possible. 

But growth naturally leads on to multiplication 
or reproduction. As Haeckel clearly pointed out 
in his Generelle Morphologie (Berlin, 1866), repro- 
duction is discontinuous growth. It seems impos- 
sible to draw any hard-and-fast line between a 
fragmentation which separates off overgrowths and 
the more specialized modes of reproduction. We 
seem to be looking back to near the beginning of 
organic life when we see the breakage of a proto- 
plasmic mass which has grown too large to be a 
unity. It was long ago pointed out by Herbert 
Spencer and others that a living unit would tend 
to divide when the increase of volume outran — as 
it soon must if it continues — the increase of sur- 
face. In a sphere, for instance, the volume must 
increase as the cube, and the surface only as the 
square, of the radius. Thus, if it grew ijeyond a 
certain size, a spherical organism would get into 
serious functional difficulties, the volume of 
material to be kept alive having increased out 
of proportion to the surface by which it is kept 
alive. By division into two units, the dispropor- 
tion is counteracted. It has also been suggested 
that there is a certidn normal proportion between 
the nudens and the cell-subst^ce or cytoplasm, 
which is disturbed if the cytoplasm increases be- 
yond a certain limit. A non-nucleated piece of 
cytoplasm cut off from a large protozoon can move 
about for a time, but it can neither feed nor grow. 
There are facts which indicate that the nucleus is 
a trophic and respiratory centre of the cell. It 
may be then that the division of a cell is a means 
of restoring the balance between volume and sur- 
face and between cytoplasm and nucleoplasm. 
The balance may al^ be restored by the emis- 
sion of processes from the surface of the cell. 


1 as in rhizopod protozoa (Amoebae, Foraminifera, 
Radiolaria, etc.) ; or by a multiplication of nuclei, 
as often happens. But what has been suggested 
is a theory of the advantage of cell-division, not 
of the immediate physiological reason for its occur- 
rence. As to this, it has bron mooted that a period 
of growth is followed automatically by a process 
of ‘ antokatalysis,’ but precise data are wanting. 
It cannot be gainsaid that the division of a cell 
remains one of the deep problems of biology. W. 
Bateson writes : 

* I know nothing which to a man well trained in ecientiflc 
knowledge and method brings so vivid a realisation of our 
ignorance of the nature of life as the mysteiy of cell-division. 
. . . The greatest advance 1 can conceive in biology would be 
the discovery of the nature of the instability winch leads to 
the continnai division of the cell. Ylhen I look at a dividing 
cell I feel as an astronomer might do if he beheld the formation 
of a double star : that an original act of creation is taking place 
before me* (PnbUmi of Genetics, p. 39> 

In most cases a cell divides into two precisely 
similar daughter cells ; this is associated with an 
exceedingly complicated division of the nucleus, 
which secures that each of the two daughter cells 
gets a very accurate half of each part of the 
original nucleus. But the difficulty of the problem 
is increased by the fact that a cell may also divide 
into two dissimilar halves, one with and another 
without one or more of the constituent parts of the 
original nucleus. In some cases among higher 
animals and in many unicellular organisms the cell- 
division may be apparently less complicated than 
in the usual ‘indirect’ method. The cell con- 
stricts in a dumb-bell-like fashion, and the nucleus 
likewise. In some unicellular organisms there is 
fragmentation of the unit. It is probable that the 
complicated methods of cell-division which are now 
the rule are the results of a long process of evolu- 
tion, and that the fundamental characteristic is 
simply division. In any case there is no doubt 
that the ^wer of spontaneous division is one of 
the most distinctive features of living units. 

A consideration of effective activity led us to the 
idea of self-repair and the accumulation of reserves ; 
this led us to the fact of growth ; and this to multi- 
plication, which takes place by division. It is 
charactemtic of organisms to multiply, and, since 
what is separated off is in many cases a fragment, 
a group of cells, or a single cml, we are brought 
face to face with development — the power that a 
part has of growing and differentiating until it has 
literally reproduc«l the whole. Development is 
the expression of the latent possibilities of an im- 
perfect organism in an appropriate environment. 
It is the making visible of the intrinsic manifold- 
ness of some primordium — a bud, a fragment, a 
sample, or a germ-cell — and, as it appears to us, it 
should thought of as a continuation (under 
special circumstances and with a special result, 
namely, a new individual) of the restitution and 
regrowth which goes on always to make good the 
body’s wear and tear. Every gradation between 
the two may be Ulnstrated by the phenomena of 
regeneration, which is exhibits when a lost part is 
replaced. It is a noteworthy fact that a starfish, 
i which practises antotomy or self-mutilation in the 
1 spasms of capture and finds safety in its reflex 
device (for it often escapes and can regrow' at 
1 leisure what it has lost), may also (e.g., Linckia 
guUdingii) habitually multiply in this rather ex- 
pensive fashion. 

Bateson quotes Sir Michael Foster’s definition : ‘ A living 
tbitip is a vortM of chemical and molecular change,* and points 
out that * the living “ vortex *’ differs from all others in the fact 
that It can divide and throw off other “ vortices,” through 
' which again matter continually swirls. We may perhaps take 
the parallel a st^ further. A timple vortex, like a smoke- 
ring, if projected in a suitable way will trvist and form two 
ringa If each loop as it is formed could grow and then twist 
again to form more loops, we should have a_ model representing 
several of the essential features of living things ’ (op. cit. p. 40). 
It has to be added, as we have seen, that the living 
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‘ vortex’ is the seat of complex and specific chemi- 
cal changes which are correlated in such a way that 
the creature lasts. But more has to be added still. 

(3) Effective behaviour, registration of experi- 
ence, and variability. — ^The common idea in this 
grouping is self-expression, (a) Life is a kind of 
activity, reaching a climax in behaviour, i.e. in an 
organically determined, correlated series of acts 
which make towards a definite result. Behaviour 
concerns the organism as a whole, as in locomo- 
tion, or a considerable part of an organism, and 
differs from a reflex action in being a concatenation. 
It has different modes (tropisms, taxisms, instinc- 
tive behaviour, intelligent behaviour), but there 
is the common feature of correlation, of purposive- 
ness (not necessari^ purposefulness), and, usually, 
of in^viduality. When an amoeba appears to go 
on the hunt, follows another, catches it, loses it, 
re-captures it, we must say either ‘ behaviour’ or 
‘magic.’ We need not suppose that the amoeba 
knows what it is about, but it is very difficult not 
to say that its awareness is accompanied by some 
analogue of ‘will.’ In the case of instinctive 
behaviour there is often an extraordina^ adher- 
ence to routine, and this may defeat itseu, but in 
ninety -nine cases out of a hundred what is done is 
effective, and the individuality probably finds ex- 
pression in ways that escape us. (6) The effective- 
ness which characterizes the behaviour of organisms 
{i.e. of those that show behaviour enough to be 
studied) seems to depend on profiting by experi- 
ence in the individual lifetime, or on the results of 
successful ancestral experiments, or, usually, on 
both. It appears to ns to be one of the insignia 
of life that the organism registers its experiments 
or the results of its experiences. We must here 
include under the term ‘ organism ’ the germ-cell, 
which is an organism impucit or in potentia, and 
may be said to make experiments in internal 
organization just as much as, in reality far more 
than, a protozoon which makes experiments in its 
skeletal architecture or in its behaviour. As 
W. K. Clifford said, 

* It is the peculiarity of living tilings not merely that they 
change under the influence of surrounding circumstances, but 
that any change which takes place in them is not lost, but 
retained, and as it were built into the organism to serve as the 
foundation for future actions '(^ctures and Easayt, London, 
1879, i. 83X 

As Bergson puts it, 

‘ Its past, in its entirety, is prolong^ into its present, and 
abides there, actual and acting ' (Creative Evolution, p. 16). 

As Jennings says, from the physiological point of 
view, in discnssmg the behaviour of the starfish, 

‘ The precise way each part shall act under the influence of 
the stimulus must be determined by the j^t history of that 
part ; by the stimuli that have acted upon it, by the reactions 
which it has given, by the results which these reactions have 
produced (as well as by the present relations of this port to 
otiier parts, and hy the immemate effects of its present actionX 
. . . We know as solidly as we know anything in jfliysiology 
that the history of an organism does modify it and its a^ons— 
in ways not yet thoroughly understood, doubtless, yet none the 
less real’ (‘Behavior of the Starfish,' University of California 
Publications in Zoology, iv. [1907] 177). 

(c) The organism’s variability or power of produc- 
ing some distinctively new character must, in the 
present state of science, be taken as ‘ given.’ The 
only capacity like it that we know of is our own 
power of mental experiment — the secret of the 
artist, the musician, the thinker, or the inventor. 
It may be noted that ‘ modifications ’ wrought on 
the body by some peculiarity of nurture, environ- 
ment, or habit are to be distinguished from 
germinal variations. They are important indi- 
vidually, but they are not known to affect the 
progeny in any representative fashion. We may 
also distinguish those negative variations which 
are due to the loss of an ancestral character, like 
horns or a tail, for there are various opportunities 
in the history of the germ -cells for the dropping 
out of an hereditary item. Similarly, in regard to 


those variations which are plainly interpretable as 
new arrangements of previously expressed ancestral 
characters, there is no theoretical difficulty. What 
is baffling, however, is the origin of something 
definitely novel, especially when there is reason 
to believe that it originates brusquely. We can 
hardly do more at present than assume that the 
organism is essentially creative. J nst as the intact 
organism, from amoeba to elephant, tries experi- 
ments, so the germ-cell, which is no ordinary cell 
but an implicit organism, a condensed individuality, 
may perhaps make experiments in self-expr^sion, 
which we call variations or mutations. This com- 
pletes our statement of the general characteristics 
of organisms. 

2. Death. — It is convenient to distinguish, from 
a biological point of view, three different kinds of 
death. (1) There is violent death, when some 
external finfluence shatters, or dissolves, or be- 
numbs the organization. A wound, a sudden 
change of temperature, or being swallowed by 
another organism may involve the irrecoverable 
cessation of bodily life. For many animals in 
open nature the end seems to be always violent. 
(2) There is microbic death, when some intruding 
micro-organism, establishing itself in the body, 
multiplies exceedingly and produces fatal effecta 
The intruders cause lesions, or destroy important 
elements, or produce fatal toxins, and so on. In 
wild nature there is little microbic death except 
when man effects disarrangements in distribution, 
so that organisms are exposed to the attack of 
new micro^. (3) There is natural death, which 
results from some breakdown in the correlation of 
vital processes. Hard-worked organs, such as the 
heart, may suffer from the imperfect recuperation 
of their wear and tear. The highly specialized 
cells of the nervous ^stem tend to lose early in 
life their power of dividing and therefore of re- 
placement; thus in higher animals there is not 
after birth any increase in the number of nerve- 
cells. In various ways there arises within the 
body an accumulation of physiological arrears 
which eventually implies physiological insolvency. 
Especially does the process of reproduction strain 
the resources of the organism. 

In spite of criticisms, Weismann’s doctrine of the 
immortality of the protozoa remains acceptable. 
Not that these unicellular organisms live any 
charmed life; they are continually being killed 
by accidents, vicissitudes, and enemies; some of 
them are occasionally consumed by microbes ; but 
it seems to be the case that in their normal condi- 
tions (when waste-products do not accumulate in 
the surrounding medium and when there is oppor- 
tunity for conjugation) many of them at lea^ are 
not subject to natural death in the same degree as 
higher animals are. Some of them, indeed, may 
be exempt from natural death altogether. The 
reasons for this immunity are to be found in the 
relative simplicity of structure, for unicellular 
organisms can continuously and completely make 
good their wear and tear, and in the relatively 
simple modes of multiplication, which do not 
involve the nemesis so frequent in higher organ- 
isms. Though it is not improbable that very 
simple multicellular organisms, such as the fr^h- 
water hydra, may enjoy some measure of immunity 
from natural death, there is doubtless general truth 
in the epigram that, in the course of evolution, 
natural death was the price paid for a body. The 
relative immunity of unicellular organisms strongly 
suggests that natural death is not to be regarded 
simply as an intrinsic necessity — ^the fate of idl 
life. 

Life was described by Bich&t as ‘ the sum of the 
functions which resist death,’ but this is a one- 
sided emphasis. For, while it is characteristic of 
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organisms that they are continually at work in 
securing the persistence of their s^ifie organisa- 
tion, it is equally characteristic tnat they spend 
themselveB in securing the continuance of their 
kind. Instead of seekmg to avoid death, to speak 
metaphorically, they often rather invite it, sacri 
ficing themselves in producing and providing for 
the next generation. Their reproductive activities 
put an end to their self-preservation. Natural 
death is not to be thought of as like the running 
down of a clock. It is more than an individual 
physiological problem ; it is adjusted in reference 
to the welfare of the specie. As has been noted 
in art. Age, there is goM reason for regarding the 
occurrence of death at a particular time as adaptive. 
Constitutions which lose their correlation at the 
end of a year have been selected in certain condi- 
tions ; constitutions which lose their correlation at 
the end of ten years have be^ selected in others. 
It is certain, as Weismann says, that 'worn-out 
individuals are not only valueless to the species, but 
they are even harmful’ {Essays upon Heredity, etc. 
i. 24). As Goethe put it, * Death is Nature’s expert 
contrivance to get plaity of life ’ (‘ Aphorisms on 
Nature,’ tr. Huxley, in Nature, L [1869] 1). 

3. Org^anisffl and mechanism. — ^The task of me- 
chanics, as G. Kirchhoff said, is ‘ to describe com- 
pletely and in the simplest manner the motions 
which take place in nature ’ ( Vorlesungen iiber 
mathematisehe Physik, Leipzig, 1876, L 1). A me- 
chanical description is satisfactory as such when 
it enables us to formulate a process as a continu- 
ous series of necessarily concatenated mechanical 
operations like those of an automatic machine or 
of a volcano. We shall nse the term * mechanical ’ 
throughout as meaning a matter-and-motion de- 
scriptionj and as equivalent to physico-chemical, 
for chemical and physical descriptions are (ideally 
at least) reducible to mechanical terms. The 
question before us is how far mechanical descrip- 
tion can be nsefnlly employed in the study of 
organisms. The question is twofold : (1) how far 
we can describe characteristically vital events in 
terms of those concepts and formulae which cer- 
tainly serve us well when we study the tides or 
eclipses, the fashioning of a dewdrop, or the 
making of a star; and (2) how far a mechanical 
description answers the distinctly biological ques- 
tions as to the correlation of an organism’s activi- 
ties, its behaviour, its growth and reproduction, 
its development and evolution. 

There is no doubt that chemical and physical 
laws apply to living creatures — to what has been 
called their inorganic aspect. Chemically re- 
garded, living involves a complex of reactions in or 
associated with the material which we call ‘proto- 
l^asm,’ and some of th^e can be reproduced apart 
from the organism altogether. Some vital pro- 
cesses illustrate J. H. van’t Hoff’s rule of chenucal 
reactions, for they increase in rapidity as the 
temperature increases. This may serve as an 
instance of the solidarity of the organism’s chemi- 
cal processes with those that occur in things in 
general, but it must be carefully noticed that we 
cannot assert that the movements of molecules in 
a living protoplasmic system are the same as those 
in an inorganic system. In his po^humously 
published Prinzipien der Mechanik (Leipzig, 1894) 
H. Hertz emphasized the need of caution. 


‘ It is certain]; a justified caution with which we confine the 
realm of mechanics expressly to inanimate nature and leave the 
question open how far its laws can be extended beyond. In 
Wutb, the matter stands thus, that we can neither maintain 
that tile internal phenomena of animated heinra obey the same 
laws nor that they follow other laws ’ (quoted by i. 1. Men, 
Mistory of European Thought, iii. [Edinbaixb and London, 
1912] fiSf). 

It is plain that many physical processes occur 
in the body which are comparable to those observ- 


able in the inorganic domain — ^processes of diffu- 
sion, capillarity, surface-tension, and so on. And, 
just as the living body illustrates conservation of 
matter, so is it with the conservation of energy. 
One mode may change into another mode, but no 
energy ceases or is lost in the transformation. 
Carefm experiments with a calorimeter show that 
it is possible to square accounts of the energy- 
income and energy-expenditure of an organism, 
the slight discrepancy that is sometimes observed 
being reasonably explained as due to the inevitable 
imperfections of instruments and observations. It 
should be noticed, however, that, according to 
some physicists, the second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics does not apply to living creatures. While 
no fact securely established in regard to organisms 
has been shown to be inconsistent with the gener- 
alizations of chemistry and physics, and while 
many results of importance, both theoretically and 
practically, have reward^ the application of 
chemico-physical methods to living creatures, we 
believe it to be quite inaccurate to say that 
mechanical concepts and formulae suffice for more 
than a partial and abstract description of the life 
of organisms. We shall proceed to test this. 

(а) Everyday functions. — As things stand at 
present, there is not forthcoming any physico- 
chemical description of any total vital operation, 
even of everyday functions such as the interchange 
of gases in the lungs, the passage of digested foM 
from the alimentaiy canal into the blood-vessels, 
or the filtering processes that go on in the kidneys. 
The co-ordination involved in the discharge of a 
function and the correlation of one function with 
another are characteristic physiological facts which 
are not made clearer when the chemistry or physics 
of an artificially isolated comer is worked out. 

Even in such a familiar occurrence as a response to a stimulus 
'there is in reaUty no experimental evidence whatsoever that 
the process can be understood as one of physical and chemical 
causition. ... In the case of phytiolo^c^ stimulus and re- 
sponse no real quantitative relation can be traced between the 
supposed physical or chemicid cause, and its effect. When we 
attempt to trace a connection we are lost in an indefinite maze 
of complex conditions, out of which the response emerges ’ (J. 3. 
Haldane, Meehanism, Life, and Fmonality, p. 34). 

A very familiar fact is that the same stimulus 
applied to two apparently similar animals, or to 
the same animal at different times, evokes differ- 
ent answers. We can indeed give reasons for this, 
but the reasons are not mecbameal reasons. 

(б) Behaviour. — When we think of a collie dog 
controlling a flock of sheep according to instruc- 
tions, or of a swallow returning from its winter in 
the ^nth to the place of its birth, or of the spider 
spinning a typical web without experience or 
model, or of the larval freshwater mussels fasten- 
ing themselves to minnows, or of the larval liver- 
fluke responding to the contact of the water-snail 
by which alone it can successfully continue ite life, 
or of the amceba capturing its prey, losing it, 
following it, re-capturing it, and so on, we are 
face to face with animal behaviour which tran- 
scends mechanical description. The behaviour is 
made up of a succession of acts which are corre- 
lated in a particular sequence. This is true even 
in instances where we know nothing of the associ- 
ated mentality. It goes without saying that the 
behaviour implies chemical and physical events, 
but the bond of union eludes the chemist and 
physicist. There are elements of spontaneity, 
plasticity, adaptiveness, and purpqsiveness that 
are foreign to mechanical reasoning. We can 
make notiiing of behaviour without new concepts, 
notably that of the organism as an historical being 
that t^es with time. 

(c) Development. — The condensation of the in- 
heritance into microscopic germ-cells, the combina- 
tion of two inheritances in fertilization, the subse- 
quent division of the inheritance involved in the 
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segmentation of the ovum, the process of differ- 
entiation wherein from the apparently simple the 
obviously complex emerges, the embryo’s power of 
righting itself when the building materials of its 
edifice are artificially disarranged, the way in 
which different parts are correlated and, as it were, 
conspire together towards some future result — 
these and many other facts lead towards a convinc- 
ing impression that development far transcends 
mechanism. 

In his Science and Philosophy of the Organism 
(1908), Driesch has with unexampled thoroughness 
and subtlety tested the possibilities of mechanical 
description with particvdar reference to the facts 
of development, and reached a conclusion of the 
first importance. 

* No kind of causality based upon the coustellationa of single 
physical and chemical acts can account for organic individual 
development ; this development is not to be expiamed by any 
hypothesis about configuration of physical and chemical scents. 
. . . Life, at least morphogenesis, is not a speci^ised arrange- 
ment of inorganic events ; biology, therefore, is not applied 
physics and chemistry ; life is something apart, and biology is 
an independent science* (1. It2). 

But, if the description of development is beyond 
mechanics, what, it may be asked, is the r61e of 
the young and vigorous science of ‘ developmental 
mechanics ’ (Entwichlungsmeehanik) so well repre- 
sented by the work of Roux 1 It may be answered 
that the developing embryo, as a material system, 
does of course exhibit chemical and physicm pro- 
cesses which may be analyzed apart and treated 
singly ; that development shows a continuons 
action and reaction between an implicit organism 
and the environing conditions ; and that develop- 
mental mechanics so-called is in great part con- 
cerned with discovering the correlation between 
steps in development and their appropriate external 
stimulation and nurture. But a farther answer is 
this, that the term ‘mechanical’ or ‘mechanistic’ 
is often, unfortunately, applied to a systematic or 
connected description which displays a aeries of 
events in causal coherence without any interven- 
tion of mentality. Given certain properties of 
organisms in general and of nerve-cells in particu- 
lar, we may give a more or less connected and 
complete account of a reflex action without imply- 
ing any psychical agency. But this should not be 
called a mechanical or mechanistic description ; it 
is simply what it pretends to be, a physiolo^cal or 
biological description, and it implies various non- 
mechanical concepts. Similarly, given the organ- 
ism’s power of registration and of persistently re- 
producing its specific organization, given the cell’s 
mysterious power of dividing — of dividing now in- 
to similar and again into dissimilar halves — given 
the power of utilizing nurtural stimuli to educe 
the inherent manifoldness, and so on, we can begin 
to discover the connectedness of the successive 
stages in development. But this should not be 
called mechanical description. 

(c?) Evolution. — The adequacy of mechanical 
description may also be tested in reference to 
evolution. There is apt to be fallacy in speaking 
of organic evolution as a continuation of ‘evolu- 
tion’ in the inorganic domain. For it is more 
accurate, probably, to speak of the development 
than of the evolution of the solar system, since it 
is the differentiation of one mass into explicit 
manifoldness. The originative nebula, if such it 
was, is comparable to a great world-egg which 
developed into several embryos, as eggs sometimes 
do, but there was no straggle between the various 
planets, or between them and their environmental 
limitations, no sifting process which eliminated 
some and left others surviving. There were no 
alternatives, no trial and error methods. There 
was nothing comparable to that staking of indi- 
vidual lives and losing of them which is so char- 


acteristic of that sublime adventure which we call 
organic evolution. The theory of organic evolu- 
tion starts with the mystery of variability, which 
is more like experimenting in self-expression than 
anything in the inorganic world, though it is not 
without its analogies even there. In natural selec- 
tion the organism is often anything but a passive 
pawn. It does not simply submit to the appar- 
ently inevitable. It often evades its fate by a 
change of habit or of environment ; it compromises, 
it experiments, it is full of device and endeavour. 
It not only adapts itself to its environment, it 
adapts its environment. The evolving organism 
is an historical being, a genuine agent which trad^ 
with its talents. Such mechanical description as 
is possible leaves the essential features undescribed. 

4. The uniqueness of life. — The negative con- 
clusion has been arrived at that mechanical or 
physico-chemical conc^ts do not sufiice for answer- 
ing biological questions. This is because organisms 
show a certain apartness or uniqueness, the various 
theories of which may be roughly designated vital- 
istic. Before considering these, however, we must 
refer, practically rather than philosophically, to 
three preliminary points, (a) It is maintained by 
some that mechwical formnlation, legitimate and 
useful for certain purposes, apparently adequate 
for things as they are m certain cases, sneh as the 
tides, is not the ideal formnlation even within the 
domain of the not-living. But, if it is not adequate 
there, it will be still less adequate within the 
realm of organisms. Practically, however, it may 
be answered that this is not a biologist’s business. 
All will admit that mechanical formnl® work very 
usefully within the inorganic domain; but the 
biologist finds that they do not help him to answer 
his p^icular qu^tions. He therefore seeks for 
formal® of his own. (6) It is often pointed out 
that, although we cannot at present translate vital 
happenings, such as growth and division, into 
terms of any known mechanics, we may be able to 
do so in the course of time. It may be, for instance, 
that the concepts of chemistry and physics will 
undergo profound modification in centuries to 
come, and no one can say that they have not 
changed in the past. The practical answer to this 
question is that we can speak only of the chemistry 
and physics that we know, (c) It is held by some 
that it is consciousness, or mind, that gives organ- 
isms their apartness or uniqueness. But, without 
entering into a discussion of this, we may again 
give a practical answer, that the problem ‘ vitalism 
or mechanism ’ is the same for plants as for animals, 
and that we do not know anything about the mind 
or consciousness of plants. 

There are three well-known positions in regard 
to the apartness of living creatures, which may be 
roughly described as the three grades of vitalism. 
(1) The first finds the differentia of organisms in 
the greater complexity in the configurations of 
elementary particles ; protoplasmic metabolism is 
extremely intricate. New concepts are not re- 
quired, but the activities of organisms cannot be 
predicted from a formulation of what occurs in the 
inorganic domain. Biology may be allowed a 
laboratory of its own, but it should be called bio- 
chemical. The main objection to this view is 
simply a matter of fact — that no headway has been 
made in giving mechanical answers to character- 
istically biological questions. (2) The second view 
is that there is a peculiar kind of physical energy 
operative in living creatures and nowhere else. 
Organisms have a monopoly of some power in the 
same series as, say, electricity. This theory is a 
lineal descendant of one form of the old theory of 
‘ vital force,’ but it has been brought up to date. 
It has been suggested that there may be a specific 
intra-organismai form of energy evolved by and 
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peculiar to the complex nature of the molecule of 
protoplasm or of protoplasms, which exhibits an 
unceasing sdtemation of unipolar and bipolar 
states, the latter resulting in cell-division. 

' The attraction and repulsion ohsorred between cell and cell 
are certain of the maimestationa of this snpposed form of 
enei^— but probabfy not by any means all ; just as attraction 
and ^olaion are manifestetions of elednc^ energy under 
certain conditions, but are not by any means the only mani- 
festations. In nerve impulses we may, for instance, really be 
experiencing numifestations in another way of the same form of 
energy whi^ under other conditions produces the attractions 
and repulsions and the figures of str^ in the dividing cells, 
and the actual cell-division. ... By this supposed form of 
enei^, I do not mean a mysterious metaphysical influence, but 
a form of eneigy comparable to gravity, mectrioity, or m^net- 
ism — ^in some respects mmilar to these but in other respects 
diff^ing from each, and a form which could be invest^t^ by 
the ordinary methods of mensuration and computation avail- 
able to the mathematician * (As^eton, tArchiv f&r Entwick^ 
luTigsmechanikt xxix. 68 f.). 

(3) The third view is thoroughgoing vitalism, 
best represented by the work of Driesch. Its 
postulate is a non-perceptual vital agency or ente- 
lechy, which does not occur in not-living things, but 
is associated with organisms, where it operates in 
certain cases, directing the chemieo-physical pro- 
cesses so that their results are different from what 
they would have been apart from its intervention. 
The postulated entelechy is not the outcome of 
more complex physical conditions, ‘not a new 
elemental consequence of some constellation’; it 
intervenes only at certain steps, introdncing an 
occasional indeterminism ; it is snpposed to be a 
gennine agent, counting for something, ‘ at work,’ 
as Driesch says. On this view, there is a deep- 
lying distinction — a difference in principle — be- 
tween the flight of a bird and the movement of a 
comet, and biology is by hypothesis antonomons. 
We cannot enter into a discussion of Driesch’s 
ingenions and consistently -worked-out theory of en- 
telechy, or of the three proofs which he gives of the 
autonomy of life. The first is based on a study of 
morphogenesis, ».«. of the way in which an organ- 
ism reanzes in development its specific form and 
structure ; the second is based on a study of in- 
heritance ; the third is based on a study of the 
movements of organisms. That they show the 
impossibility of ‘ a machine-theory of life ’ wUl he 
admitted by many who are not disposed to postu- 
late an organismm entity. According to Driesch, 
entelechy is ‘ an antonomons agent,’ ‘ of a non- 
spatial nature,’ without a seat or localization. It 
is immaterial and it is not ener^ ; it is not in- 
consistent in its agency with the laws of energy ; 
its function is to suspend and to set free, in a 
regnlatory manner, pre-existing faculties of in- 
organic interaction. 

‘There is somethin In the organism’s behsrionr— in the 
videst sense of the word — ^wMch is opposed to an inorganic 
resolution of the same, and which ^ows that the living organ- 
inn is more than a sum or an aggregate of its parts. . . . This 
somsthing we call entelech;r ' (op. eit, il. 388). 

In illnstration of the criticisms of Driesch’s 
position, reference may be made to three points, 
(a) It is argued that, if entelechy is effective, it 
implies a breach in the fundamental law of the 
conservation of energy. Bnt it is like begging 
the question to press this difficulty, and Poynting 
has suggested, in discnssing the analogons case <h 
the operation of our will, that a merely deflecting 
force does no work, thongh it changes configura- 
tion. The will may introduce a constraint which 
guides molecules to glide past one another instead 
of clashing — a slight chf^e of spin which may be 
compensated for by a sli^t opposite spin pat on 
the rest of the body. 

‘The will may wtM a guiding power changing the direction 
of motion of the atom* and molecules in the brain, and we can 
imagine snch a guiding power without haring to modify oar 
ideas of iite constancy of matter or the constancy of motion, or 
even the constancy of en«gy ’ (BJ L 745). 

The same may apply to the action of entelechy, 
and attention mn^ be directed to the care that 


Driesch has taken to state his doctrine so that it 
does not violate the principle of the conservation 
of energy. He supposes entelechy to suspend re- 
actions which are possible ‘ with snch compounds 
as are present, and which would happen without 
entelechy. And entelechy may regtuate this sus- 
pending of reactions now in one direction and now 
in another, suspending and permitting possible 
becoming whenever required for its purposes’ {op. 
cit. ii. 180). Entelechy stops a movement, and 
the energy of the latter becomes potential. Later 
on the movement may continue, the potential 
energy being reconverted into kinetic. Thus no 
violence is done to the principle. 

(6) A recurrent argument in Driesch’s exposition 
of hifl doctrine of vitalism is that no machine-like 
arrangement can possibly account for the facts 
of development, inheritance, or behaviour. A 
machine is defined as ‘a given specific combina- 
tion of specific chemical and physical agents,’ and 
Driesch seeks to reduce to absurdity the theory 
that any machine could do what is required. His 
argument is very convincing, and of course we 
can argne only about machines that we know and 
imaginative combinations or improvements of 
these, bnt it seems open to the critic to reply that 
no one knows all possible machines, and to urge 
that proving the nntenability of a machine-theory 
does not prove the necessity of postulating an 
entelechy. Concerning the ingenions machines 
invented by man, it may not be needless to remind 
onrselves that their introduction into the present 
argument is apt to be fallacions. For they, like 
the wonderfni achievements of the synthetic 
chemists, are the fruits of intelligence, not fair 
samples of the inorganic world. An ingenious 
machine, like a type-writing or a calculating 
machine, is an elaborated tool, an extended hand, 
and has inside of it, so to speak, a human thought. 
It is because of these qualities that it is a little 
like an organism. Practically, however, most of 
those who have a near aci^aintance with living 
creatures will agree with Driesch that their be- 
haviour is not very like the working of machines. 
For certain purposes it is useful to think of the 
organism as an engine, bnt we must recomize 
that it is a self-stoking, self-repairing, self-pre- 
serving, self-adjusting, self-increasing, self-repro- 
ducing engine. 

(c) Another objection is stated by J. S. Haldane : 

‘In order to “guide” eflectunlly the excessively complex 
physical and chemical pbenomoDa occurriDg in living material, 
and at many different parts of a complex organism, the vital 
principle would apparently require to posse^ a sn^rhaman 
knowledge of these processes. Yet we vital pnnciple is 
assumed to act nnoonsciously. The very nature of the vital- 
istic assumption is thus totally unintelligible ' (op. eif. p. 28). 
SimUaxly Jennings urges the difficulty of under- 
standing how entelechy gets its power of co- 
ordinating and individuuizing : 

*To accept the Entelechy unanalysed and unexplained is 
merely to give up the problem as insoluble * ; and, if we try to 
work out a development of entelecbies, *then surely we are 
merely transferring our problem from the complex that we 
actually find in time and space to a sort of manufocturod copy 
of problem, presenting the same difficulties, with the 
additioDal one that it is unpalpable and cannot be directly 
dealt with at all. l^e entelec^ simi^y adds to our difficulties ’ 
(* Behavior of the Starfish,* loe. eit. p. 180). 

Jennings also points out that, according to 
Driesch, two living systems absolutely identical 
in every physico-chemical respect may Iwhave 
differently under absolutely identical conditions, 
this depending npon whether, and how, the ente- 
lechy takes part in the process. This leiffis to a 
very serious admission of experimental indeter- 
minism, which for some minds is enongh to con- 
demn the theory. It should be stated that Driesch 
has replied vigorously to the criticisms brought 
against his position, and that he never for a 
moment pretended that we could understand 
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‘ even in the slightest degree ’ how entelechy is 
ahle to discharge its function as regulator and 
guide. 

Differing from Driesch’s position, according to 
which entelechy is not identical with the psychical, 
is the animism so ably expounded by McDongall 
in his Body and Mind (1911). The panpsychism 
of Paulsen and the very distinctive position of 
Bergson should also he considered. 

According to McDougall, ‘not only consdoos thinking, but 
niso morjdK^nesa, heredity, and evolution are p^cho-pbyeical 
processes. AD alika are conditioned and governed by psychicd 
dispositions that have been buDt up in the course of the experi- 
ence of the race* (p. 379). 

5 . Provision conclusion. — ^Looking backwards, 
we cannot admit that the study of animal be- 
haviour, for instance, is no more than the study of 
very subtle problems in chemistry and physics ; 
we do not find evidence to justify the view that 
organisms exhibit a new kind of physical ener^ 
in a line with electricity and the like ; and we do 
not share the opinion of many recognized author- 
ities that the facts cannot be met except by a 
theory of entelechy. AVhat then is our position ? 
It is that of ‘descriptive’ or ‘methodological’ 
vitalism. 

Making no pronouncement whatsoever in regard 
to the essence of the difference between organisms 
and things in general, we hold to what we believe 
to be a fact, that mechanical formulae do not be- 
gin to answer the distinctively biological questions. 
Bio-chemistry and bio- physics added together do 
not give us one biological answer. We need new 
concepts, such ais that of the organism as an historic 
being, a genuine agent, a concrete individuality, 
which has traded with time and has enregistered 
within itself past experiences and experiments, 
and which has its conative bow ever bent towards 
the future. We need new concepts because there 
are new facts to describe, which we cannot analyze 
away into simpler processes. In the present state 
of Imowledge we cannot tell in what the newness 
or apartness essentially consists, and this appears 
to us to be a quite legitimate, though provisional, 
stopping-place, without pressing on to any positive 
vitalistic theory, which must be, from the nature 
of the case, metaphysical. 

If we go beyond science in the endeavour to 
form some connected reconstruction, we should 
say that those constellations of ‘matter’ and 
‘ energy ’ called organisms afford opportunity for 
the expression of aspects of reality which are not 
patent in the inorganic domain. We must not 
think of ‘ matter ’ and ‘ energy ’ as the exclusive 
stones and mortar of the ever-growing cosmic 
edifice ; they are abstract concepts, defined by 
certain methods, which serve well in the descrip- 
tion of the physical universe. They certainly re- 
present reahty, for we safely make prophecies and 
risk our lives on the strength of this. But it is 
quite another thing to say that they are exhaustive. 
An aspect of reality which may safely be neglected 
in astronomy and navigation, in chemistry and 
engineering, becomes patent in the realm of organ- 
isms, and we call it ‘life.’ It is neither a product 
of ‘ matter ’ and ‘ energy ’ nor an outcome of the 
increasing complexity of constellations; it is an 
expression of the reality of which atoms and their 
movements are also but conceptual aspects. It 
may be regarded as tliat aspect of reality which is 
clearly manifested only in protoplasmic systems — 
and in normal conditions in all of them. May it 
not be that the qualities which render the postu- 
lation of entelechy or vital impetus necessary to 
some minds have been in kind present throughout 
the history of the Nature that we know ? We say 
‘ in kind,’ since it is plain that we share in a move- 
ment which is not the unrolling of something 
originally given, but a creative evolution in which 


time counts. Instead of supposing the interven- 
tion of a non-material agency which controls 
chemical and physical processes in organisms, we 
suppose that a new aspect of reality is revealed in 
organisms — that capacity for correlation, persist- 
ence, and individuality, for growing, multiplying, 
and developing, for behaviour, experience, and 
experiment, which we call ‘ life,’ which can nowise 
he explained in terms of anything simpler than 
itself. 

To the biologist the actualities are organisms 
and their doings, and life is a generalized concept 
denoting their peculiar quality. What life m 
essence or principle is he does not know. Taking 
life in the abstract, therefore, as ‘ given,’ we have 
had to be content in this article with stating the 
general characteristics of living creatures. It is 
plain, however, that analytical and formal discus- 
sion falls far short of giving any adequate idea of 
life in its concrete fullness. For that requires a 
synthesis, and that, again, is impossible without 
sympathy. We must use our everyday experi- 
ence of livingness in ourselves and in other organ- 
isms, not for knowledge alone, but as a source of 
sympathy wherewith to enliven the larger data 
of biology; and we need not be afraid of exag- 
gerating the wonder of life. Sympathetically and 
imaginatively, therefore, as well as with precision, 
we mast seek to envisage the variety of life — 
hundreds of thousands of distinct individualities 
or species ; the abundance of life — like a river al- 
ways tending to overflow its banks ; the diffusion 
of life — exploring and exploiting every comer of 
land and sea ; the insurgence of life — self-asser- 
tive, persistent, defiant, continually achieving the 
apparently impossible ; the cyclical development 
of life — ever passing from birth, through love, to 
death ; the intricacy of life — every cell a micro- 
cosm ; the subtlety of life — every m’op of blood an 
index of idiosyncrasies ; the inter-relatedness of 
life — with myriad threads woven into a pattern^ 
web; the drama of life — plot within plot, age 
after age, with every conceivable illustration of 
the twin motives of hunger and love ; the flux of 
life — even under our short-lived eyes ; the pro- 
gress of life — slowly creeping upwards through 
unthinkable time, expressing itself in ever nobler 
forms; the beauty of life — every finished organ- 
ism an artistic harmony ; the morality of life — 
spending itself to the death for other than indi- 
vidual ends ; the mentality of life — sometimes 
quietly dreaming, sometimes sleep-walking, some- 
times wide awake ; and the victory of life — sub- 
duing material things to its will and in its highest 
reaches controlling itself towards an increasing 
purpose. 

See, further, Abiogenesis, Age, Biology, 
Development, Growth, Heredity. 
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J. Arthttk Thomson. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Primitive). — In primi- 
tive thought, so far as we can analyze it, life and 
death are not the balanced opposites which civil- 
ized contemplation has made them. To early 
man life is the normal condition, death an ah^ 
normal catastrophe, unnatural, miracnlons, and 
terrible. An exception is to be made when a man 
kills Ms quarry or his foe ; here the satisfaction 
of an end achieved inhibits the feelings aroused by 
the non-violent death of a tribesman. According 
to Australian philosophy, men would live on in- 
definitely, except for the result of actual physical 
violence or of sorcery, a refined form of it.* This 
is the nsnal view of the savage, though it is hardly 
a reasoned opinion. The savage, like the major- 
ity of civilized men, lives in the present; this 
fact involves a certain inertia of thought as to the 
contrast between life and death, and it is true of 
both stages of culture that ‘ the fear of death is as 
nothing.'* The primitive mind, when it exercised 
itself on the subject of life, was concerned with 
the acquisition of physical strength and moral in- 
fluence rather than with the problem of the nature 
of vitality ; but the constant rage and terror wMch 
characterized its attitude towards death involved 
a permanent concern with the supposed causes of 
an event which, though inevitable, remained a 
mystery and a violation of natural law. 

I. The nature of life. — The distinction between 
life and soul is in some cases confused, and in 
others not dra>vn. Again, the latter concept 
includes several ideas. We have, however, to deal 
with a ‘life-principle’ whenever there is a clear 
connexion between a concept and facts of life. 
For the earliest stage of thought the chief datum 
is the difference oteerved between the dead body 
and the living and moving body. It is inferred 
that something has departs from the body when 
dead ; the something is a concrete object or sub- 
stance, ideated vaguely at first, later with some 
precision, as a special entity, or identified with one 
or other part of the living organism. 

Certain Australians speak of ‘something,’ a 
yowee, not described, which never leaves the body 
of the living man ; it grows as he grows, and 
decays as he decays.* This illustrate well the 
primary stage. Put in another form, the inference 
is that the ‘ soul ’ does not finally leave the body 
until decomposition is well advanced,* Such cases 
indicate that the inference of life from observed 
movement is not in itself primary. Many peoples 
regard inanimate objects as ‘ alive,’ but the mean- 
ing of this is clearly shown by the Tongan and 
West African notion that these objects ‘die’ 
when they are broken or destroyed.* The view 

IW. E. Both, Ethnological Studies among the yorth-West 
Central Queensland Aborigines^ Brisbane, 1807, p. IGl ; cf- art- 
Deatu ahd Disfoial or thb Dbad (Introductory), vol. iv. 
p. 412 f. 

2 Both, p. 161. 

* K. L. Parker, The Buahlayi Tribe, London, 1905, p. 36. 

4 L Kaon, J".!/ X. (1880-81) 141. 

5 W. Mariner, Tlu Tonga Islanded, London, 3818, li. 130 ; M. 
H. Kingsley, EL vUi. [1897] 145. 


that so vaguely ideated a content is concrete is 
supported by the fact that any haphazard identi- 
fication serves as ‘ life ’ ; examples will be found 
below. But the primal concept is, as the first 
Australian instance shows, very near to a result 
in which a man’s ‘ life ’ is himself in replica. 

This perhaps is to be regarded as the second stage 
of analysis. The Hervey Islanders considered that 
fat men had fat souls, thin men thin souls.* Ac- 
cording to the Karo Battak of Somatra, a man’s 
tendi disappears at death. It is a ‘copy’ of the 
owner, his ‘ other self.’ * According to the Karens, 
that wMch ‘ personates the varied phenomena of 
life ’ is the Icdah or la, which ‘ is not the soul,’ but 
‘ is distinct from the body and its absence from the 
body is death.’ It is also the individuality of the 
animated being.* ‘ It merely gives life,’ and ‘ can- 
not be distinguished from the person himself.’* 
The Iroquois conceived of ‘ an exceedingly subtle 
and refined image, . . . possessing the form of the 
body, with a head, teeth, arms, legs,’ etc.® 

The next stage is characteristic of Papuan and 
Malayan belief. 

‘ The Dayak idea of life ie this, that in mankind there is a 
living principle called sernangat or semungi ; that sickness is 
causal by the temporary absence and death by the total depar- 
ture of this principle from the body.’ 6 
But this ‘ principle ’ is a replica of the individual, 
and a miniature replica. This is the tanoana, or 
‘little man,’ of the Torajas of Celebes.* The 
sernangat of the wild Malayan tribes is a ‘ shape,’ 
exactly like the man himself, but no bigger than a 
grain of maize.® The sernangat of the Malays is a 
‘thumhling,’ and corresponds exactly in shape, 
proportion, and complexion to its embodiment or 
casm§ (sarong), i.e. the body. It is the canse of 
life; it is itself an individnm person, as it were, 
and is separable from the body in sleep, sickness, 
and death.® A similar conception is found in 
S. Africa,*® America,** and other localities spo- 
radically, hut is general enough to be regarded as 
tjTOcal. 

The problem of its origin is not clear. J. G. 
Frazer thus describes the conception : 

* As the savage commonly explains the processes of inanimate 
nature by supposing that they are produced by living beings 
working in or behind the phenomena so be explains the 
phenomena of life iteelf. If an animal lives and moves, it can 
only be, he thinks, because there is a little animal inside which 
moves it : If a man lives and moves, it can only be because be baa 
a little man or animal inside who moves him.’ 

The argument agrees with the fact that the minia- 
ture replica is usually supposed to be the cause of 
life, but it is difficult to understand how the idea 
of an inner being, whether in inanimate things 
or in living men, could have arisen in the first 
instance. Only the contrast between the dead and 
the living body seems adequate to produce it ; 
later, the idea could he applied to all natural 
objects. As for the miniature size of the replica, 
this is probably a refinement of an earlier concep- 
tion, in which such qualities were distinguished, 
and it would be naturally deduced from the fact 
that the man’s body is still present, without any 
reduction ; that wtiich has departed, therefore, 
must he infinitesimally small. The same result is 

1 W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the South Pacific, Lon- 
don. 1876. p. in. .... 

a J. H. Nenmann, Mededeelingen van tscge het nederlandsch 
ZcndcRnggenootschm, ilvi. [1902] 127 1. 

> E. B, Cross, JAOSir. [1854] 309 If. 

4 F. Mason, JASBe xxxiv. [1865] 195. 

6 J. N. B.|Hewitt, JAFL viii. [1896] 107. 

6 k St. Jolm. Life in the Forests of the Far East^, London, 
1863, i. 177 B. 

7 A. C. Kmijt, Set Animisme in den ind. Archipel, The 
Hague. 1906, p. 12. 

8 W. W. Skeat and C. 0. Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, London, 1906, ii. 1, 194. 

s Vi. W. Skeat. Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 47 ff. 

IS J. Macdonald. Religion and Myth, London, 1893, p. 33. 

11 J. G. Swan, Smithsonian Contributions, xvi. [1870] 84. 

12 GB3, pt. 11., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London. 1911, 

p. 26. 
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necessitated by the idea that the life must take 
its departure by some one of the orifices of the 
body, and it is possible also that certain character- 
istics of the memory-image may have exercised an 

influence.* , , ...... i. 

In these early stages the life-pnnciple is, though 
‘ refined,’ always material ; the conception of 
1 T 1 substantiality is quite a late achievement of 
thouo-ht.2 But certain natural confusions occur. 
Thu^ the semangatol the wild Malays differs from 
the conception held hy other races in the s^e 
regions, for that which gives life is the ]twa. 1 he 
Pataui Malays also believe m a ‘life breath, 
nyawa ; the semangat, in their view, is not the vital 
principle, but is possessed by every object in the 
universe.® 

In study of the animism of the Moluccas and neighbounng 
districts, A. O. Kruijt finds a permanent distinchon between 
the soul of a living man and the soul of a dead man. Tm 
former he considers to be impersonal, though m many c^s it 
is certainly itself a person, and always is a mu^toe replica of 
the owner : it gives him life. Its material u fine, etherem 
substance ; it has various seats in the body where its Mtion is 
most conspicuous, such as the pulses. It dies when the man 
dies The other sold is a continuation of the mdividual after 
life knd does not appear till death. In the latter conception we 
seem to have a combined result of the memory-image and the 
baDacinational ghost. 

A later detail, which involves the idea that all 
things in nature either are animate or posse^ 

‘ soTus/ is also attached to the theory of the 
shnangat, though it is chiefly things concerning or 
interesting man that possess the miniature replug. 

The semangat of the Eastern Semang is red like 
blood, or is in the blood.® Life is usually regarded 
as being closely connected with the blood a natural 
inference from observation of wounds or of death 
by loss of blood. Life and blood are identified.” 
A vaguer identification is frequently found with 
various parts or states of the living organism. To 
some, as the Iroquois, life is the flesM— a concept 
which probably originated from experience of 
nutrition. The heart is a seat of life ; in s^ie 
cases it, like blood, has a ‘ soul ’ of its own." The 
Australians regard the kidney-fat as an important 
seat of life,* and the caul-fat and omentum are so 

"^^^lie ^absence of breath in the case of the dead 
is a fact naturally assisting a belief that the breath 
is the life, or that the life is in the breath. In the 
Marquesas it was the custom to hold the nose and 
lips of dying persons, in order to prevent death. 

In primitive thought there is no expUcit incon- 
sistency in the identification of life with various 
things ; the early books of the OT hold, now the 
breath,'* now the blood, to be the ‘ life.’ Primitive 
biology, in its secondary stages, has a larger list. 

In this is to be included the shadow of a man, 
which is (like everything connected with person- 
ality) ‘ a vital part,’ and a man’s reflexion is also 
closely akin to, if not identified with, his life. 

In Melanesia is a pool ‘ into which it any one looks he <hw; 
the malignant spirit takes hold apon his lile by means of his 
reflection on the water.’ 

The lore of shadow, mirror-image, and portrait 
becomes prominent, however, only in the third 
stage of culture— that of the higher barbarism. 
The Chinese place the dying man’s picture upon 
his body, in the hope of saving his life.'" In Siam, 

1 A E Crawley, The Idea of the Soul, London, 1909, p. 2000. 

> li. pp. 67, 209 ; the Kinjin Dayak term is in point, unp-o* 

‘fine ethereal life’ (p. liol „ — nonoieT 

3 Skeat-Blagden, ii. 194 ; N. Annandale, Man, m. [1903] 27. 

1 Crawlev, p. 132. " Skeat-Bl^en, loe. eit. 

s On 9* tv 171114 ; Crawley, p. 112 ; Frazer, p. 240. 

7 Hewitt, loe. eit. PP’ '^0, '36. 

• See reference* in Crawley, Mystxe Rose, Loadon, iwz, p. 

^*ii>W E. Smith, Religion of the Semites^, London, 1894, p. 379. 

u Fnzer, p. 31. i* Go 27. 

IS Crawley, Idea of the Soul, p. 238. 

Frazer, p. 77 ff. 

15 R. H. Codrington, in JAI x. 313. 

16 Crawley, Idea of the So'd, p. 2'25. 


‘ when a copy of the face of a person is made and 
taken away from him, a portion of his life g(^.s 
with the picture.’* The comparison of the life- 
^seuce with fire is the best Iniown of many meta- 
phorical analogies, and occupies a prominent place 
in myth— e.^., the fire of life infused by Prometheus 
into the clay figures which became men — and m 
metaphysical theology. 

Until modem times, speculation has concerned 
itself with the source of life rather than with its 
origin. In early mythology conceptions like that 
of the Hervey Islanders, who regard a ‘ miint - as 
the beginning of existence, are rare. Rare also 
are such psendo-biological ideas as the Maori con- 
cept that the life of a man is contained in the 
catamenia," but the usual conclusion is that the 
‘ soul ’ is the source of life or is itself life. 

2. The life of nature. — Life in the vegetable 
kingdom has probably always been recognized, and 
primitive thought doubtless distmguished it as 
fcing different in character from that of animals. 
The same may have been the case with its attitude 
to inanimate things, unless it merely ‘ personal- 
I ^6^1 * tbcm • 

The view of Tylor, that in primitive animism^ 
there is ‘ a belief in the animation of all nature, 
and that ‘man recognizes in every detaU ot lus 
world the operation of personal life and will, c.an 
be applied only to certain developments of the 
higher barbaric stage. 

‘It is not likely that at one stage man regaried everything as 
alive, and at a later stage graduaUy dtoammated between 
animate and inanimate. The fact is, that he ream- 

ing everything as neutral, merely as pven. Yet though he 
never thought about the matter at all, m his acte . , . he dis- 
tiuirnished as well as we do between animate and inanimate. 

• ITOatever power and importance he [primitive man] may have 
ascribed to inanimate objects, he drew the strong^ of lines 
between such objects and what was endowed with life, s 
An excellent observer remarks of the Kafirs 
of S. Africa, in regard to the question whether 
they ‘imagine evei^hing in nature to be alive, 
that they very rarely think of the matter at all. 
When questioned on the subject of the animation 
of stones, they laughed, and said, ‘ It would never 
enter a Kafirs head to think stones felt m that 
sort of way.’ ’ 

Throughout the fluid and ill-defined psychology 
of primitive man we may distinguish a tendency 
to mark off the concept of things as living from 
the concept of them as ideas, whether in life or 
after death. The latter aspect is ideationM, the 
former perceptual. An excellent illustration of 
the distinction is the Indonesian view, expounded 
by Kruijt, that the life-soul of creatures is never 
(jQufxised or compounded with the after-death soul. 
In later psychologies, on the other hand, Tylqr s 
hypothesis, that eventually the ‘life’ of a thing 
and its ‘ phantom ’ are combined, holds good. 
Language has probably had much to do with the 
combination. The view of Kruijt, however, that 
the Indonesian ‘life-soul’ is but a part of the 
world-soul, applies only to the higher developments 
of animism." Here we have a parallel with the 
pantheistic theories of the world. 

3. Regard for life.— Another parallel with thpe 
is the regard for life generally, a regard which 
develops with culture but is more pronounced in 
Oriental than in Western morality. At first this 
feeling is a vague altruism, hut later it is fused 
I E. Young, Tfhe Kingdom of the Yellow Robe, London, 1898, 
p. 140. 


* 7 Crawley, Idea of the Soul, p. 93, quoting Gill. 

S lb. p. 90. 4 PCS L 285 ff., 424 ff. 

9 Crawley, Idea of the Soul, p. 20. , . „ . , 

e E. J. Pavne, History of the New World ealled Amenea, 
Oxford, 189^-99, u. 265. 

7 D. Kidd, Saeaae Childhood, London, 1906, p. 14o f. 

8 See Crawley, idea of the Soul, p. 262. In Semitic thought 
living water is running water, living flesh raw flesh (W. B. 
Smith, pp. 190. 339). These phrases are probably metaphonoal 
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with metaphysical estimates of the intrinsic value 

of life, as such. ^ , 

• In Buddhism, Jainism, and Taonism the respect for amm^ 
life is extreme. ’1 ‘A diacipie of Buddha may not kno^py 
deprive any creature of life, not even a wonn or an He 
m£r not drink water in which animal life of any kmd whatever 
is amtained, and must not even pour it out on vrass or clay. 

‘The Jain is stricter still in his regard for animal life. ^ 
sweeps the ground before him as he goes, lest animate things 
be d^royed ; he walks veUed, lest he i^e aUvmg or^i^, 
be considers that the evenmg and mght are 
eating, since one might then swallow a live 
and he rejects not only meat but even honey, 
various fruits that are supMs^to 

of his distaste for worms, but beoame of his , 

Throughout Japan, ‘ the life of animals hM always bee^eW 
more or less sacred.’ ‘ In China it is regard^ as ^ntonous 
to save animals from death— even insects if the nimlmr mo^to 
to a hundred. ... to set at Uberty animaJs intend^ to 
slaughtered.’ ‘ To kill ten insects . . . without great reason 

to ^iV. animals lor food . . . “to be foremost to encourage 

the slaughter of animals ” ’ are regarded as errors of the f^e 
magnitude as the crime of devismg a person s death or of 
drowning or murdering a child.’® *1116 Burmese laugh at the 
suggestion made by Europeans, that Buddhists abstain tam 
takuig life because they believe in tfe transmigration of^wuls, 
havi4 never heard of it before.’ » 'Die ame ‘“y.be 

assumed with recard to the Brahman doctrine of aktrhsa, which 
STeJ toe entity of aU life. On the other hand, ‘ 
in Christendom teaches kindneffl to 

religion.* ‘The Manichaeans prohibited ^ killing of ^imals, 
but did not originate on Christian ground.^ 

4. The life deposit— A remarkable belief is that 
of the ‘ life-index ’ or ‘ external soul,’ which is found 
with some regularity in all the stages of the lower 
civilizations. An early example is the sex totems 
of Australia. 

The Wotjobaluk tribe of South- Extern Australia held that 
*• the life of Nguniingunut (the Bat) is the life of a man and the 
life of Yartatgdrk (the Nightjar) is the 
that when either of these creatures is kill^ the 
iy>g.n Of of somc woman is shortened. In such a case €\ ery n^n 
TevSy woman in the camp feared that he or she might be the 
victim, and from this cause great fights arose m this tnbw. 

In later folk-lore the idea is crystalliz^ into the 
talisman, but previously a host of objects are 
reo-arded as eligible for the safe-deposit of the 
inSividual life. It is noteworthy that the subject 
is more frequent in mythology than in practical lire. 
The fact that, according to the common-sense view, 
the more ‘ deposits’ of life a man has, the more is 
he liable to death, may explain this natural diner- 
ence. A remarkable aspect of the belief is con- 
nected with the growth of children and the growth 
of plants. The inception of this idea can hardly be 
attributed to any other influence than the obser- 
vation of the facts of growth. It is therefore prob- 
ably not originated by the notion of life. 

But the sympathetic relation soon develops into 

a life-interest. i. j « 

‘ In folk-tales the life of a person is sometimes M bomd up 
with the life of a plant that the vrithering 
mediately follow or be foUowed by the death of the 
‘Among the M’Bengas in Western Africa, about the 
when two children are born on the same day, the 
two trees of the same kind and dance round them. The me or 
each of the children is believed to be bound up '‘{f ” * 

one of the trees : and if the tree dies or ta 

are sure that the child will soon die. In Sierra Leone J® 
“rtomary at the birth of a chUd to plant a 
tree, and they think that the tree will grow wirii ‘^® ®|^^ 
be its god. If a tree which has been thus planted withers > 
the people consult a sorcerer on the subject. . . . «me o^ne 
Papu^ unite the life of a new-born child sj-m^theto<^y wth 
that of a tree by driving a pebble into the bark ^® 

This is supposed to give them complete maste^ over the ctuW s 
life; if the tree is cut down, the child die. . j. In IteU 
a coco-palm is planted at the birth of a cMd. It is telieved W 
urequaBy with the chU d, and is esUed its life-plant. 

1 Westermarck, iff ii. 497. _ ™ 

» 76. quoting H. Oldenberg, Buddha, Berlin, 1^1, PP- 
8/6. p. 498 f., quoting E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, 
London, 1896, p. 288. 

* E. J. Re^, Javan, London, 1880, i. 61. ^ 

8 Indo-Chinese Gleaner, iii. [1821] 164, 205 f., quoted byWester- 

The Soul of a People, London, 1902, p. 232 1. 

a Hovritt, JAI xiv. [1883-84] 145, ii 

8 Aazer, G^, pt. vm. Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, u. 
169, 102, 105, UO, 117 1, 136 f. 

10 76. U. 160-164. 


Similar customs are still frequent in Europe, and ‘ life-trees,’ as 
Frazer styles them, have always been a pronunent fratnre of 
European folk-lore. ‘The Ufe of Simeon, prmce of Bulgaria, 
was Ixiund up with a certain column m Constotmople, so that 
if the capital of the column were removed, Simeon would im- 
mediately die. The emperor took the and remov^ the 
capital, and at the same hour . . . Simeon died of heart- 
disease in Bulgaria.* ^ 

The conclusion of these ideas supplies a constat 
motive in fairy-tales and the mythology which is 
their basU. 

Thus, ‘ Koshchei the Deathless is killed by a blow from the ^ 
or the atone in which his life or death is secreted ; . . . the 
magician dies when the stone in which his hfe or death is com 
tained is put under his pillow ; and the Tartar hero is wainM 
that he mav bo killed by the golden arrow or golden sword m 

which his soul has been stowed away. - A remarkabl^nstance 

occurs in the myth of the god Balder. His life ™ bound up 
in the mUtletoe. The apparent inoonsist^y that he was slam 
by a blow from the plant is explained by Frazer ; When a per- 
son’s Ufe is conceived as embodied in a particular object with 
the existence of which his own existence is 
up, and the destruction of which involves to own, t^e object in 
question may be regarded and spoken of indifferently as his 
Ufe or his death. . . . Hence if a man's death w m an object, 
it is perfecUy natural that he should be kiUed by a blow from 
it.* ^ 

The idea that the mistletoe itself is the life of the 
tree on which it grows is of the same order as the 
Malay and Chinese idea with regard to the knobs 
and excrescences on tree trunks.* Two converse 
ideas may be noted. A person whose life is magi- 
cally isolated has one weak spot, e.g. the heel ot 
Achilles. Death, no less than life, may be de- 
posited,’ as in the stories where it is kept in a 
Lttle. See, further, art. Life-token. 

5 . Life magic.— When the conception of life m 
a magical essence is established, the formiBa is 
applied all round the social and religious spheres, 
"nie elementary facts of nutrition thus become the 
basis of an elaborate vitalistic pbilosoplij . In its 
more primitive forms this appears as a practical 
science of life insurance. ‘Bood . . . during 


science ox luc . . . 

thousands of years occupied the largest space in 
man’s mental area of vision.’ * This consideration 
helps to explain the existence of so large a body of 
sui^rstitions concerning food. And into these 
enter the magical and, later, the vitahstic theory. 
Particular creatures are eaten because of their par- 
ticular vital force.® The slayer eats part of his foe 
in order to assimilate his life and strength (see, 
further, art. Cannibalism, §§ 3-7). ^ order to pro- 
cure longevity the Zulus ate the flesh of long-hveil 
animals.^ MWea injected into the vems of .^son 
an infusion of the long-lived deer and crow. In 
the lower culture special virtue m assigned to 
human flesh.® Besides the eating of flesh and the 
drinking of blood, there are various methods of 
acquirmg the ‘life essence.’ The Canbs transfei 
the life of an animal toa hoy by ruhhmg its juices 
into his hody.“ Anointing with amrta oil and with 
gold-grease are methods of procuring life 
Indian and Chinese folk-lore respectively. The 
Tibetan Buddhist acquires ‘life by drmlang the 
‘ambrosia’ from the ‘ Vase of Life “ (see, further, 

artt. Food and Eating THE God). 

Long life is often the subject of charms. The 
Chinese wear a longevity garment on birthdays. 
The Hindus ascribed long lite to continence. 
Most religions include prayers for long life. Attei 

1 Frazer, Balder, ii. 156 f. ® P- 279. , 

4Skeat. Malay Magic, p. 194; Crawley, Idea of the Soul, p 
164, quoting de Groot. 

« F^r,^G^', pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild. 
^°h! oX^way. Tale, of the Zulus. London. 1368. ,, 

^^tbvid, J7««am. vii. 271 ff. 

10 j G Frazer, London, 1910, I. 4 - 

'^L.’ A'w^deU, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 
**13 De Groot, i. 60 B. “ Bower MS, 11 . 142. 
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a death, magic is employed to prolong the life of 
the survivors.* 

Mamcal persons, and later the ^ods, are regarded 
as hotn possessing a richer store of life and being able 
to unp«^ it to others ; the savage medicine-man is 
able to infuse life into on inanimate fetish. Breath- 
ing upon the object rives it the breath of life (as in 
EzeHel’s apologue of the dead bones) ; smearing it 
with blood gives it the life of the blood.® Accord- 
ing to the Tantras, a king may slay his enemy by 
infusing life into his foe’s effigy and then destroying 
it.® Divine persons naturally tend to become long- 
lived or immortal. 

But, though divine arsons throughout bear a 
more or less ‘ charmed life,’ absolute immortality 
is a late conception. The gods of the Homeric 
pantheon maintained their life by eating ambrosia, 
the ‘ food of deathlessness,’ and by drinking nec- 
tar;* and similar ideas were connected with the 
Persian haoma and the Hindu soma. In Scandin- 
avian myth the apples of ISunn are eaten by the 
gods in order to perpetuate their life.® The Egypt- 
ian gods were mortal.* The tendency to immortri- 
ity, however, is carried out in the higher religions, 
probably in connexion with the natural attribution 
to the gods of a general power over life and a con- 
trol of creation. In the end the gods assume in 
themselves the ultimate hopes and fears of men, 
and they become ‘ lords and givers of life.’ 

6. Renewal of life. — A crude form of the ideas 
connected with a renewed earthly life after death, 
or resurrection, may be seen among the Australian 
aborigines, who speak of the ghost returning at 
times to the grave and contemplating its mortal 
remains.® Similarly, on the W. Coast of Africa 
‘it is the man himself in a shadowy or ghostly 
form that continues his existence after death.'* 
The belief in the revivification of a dead person 
does not appear until the thaumaturgic stages of 
barbarous religion, when it becomes a favourite 
miracle, performed by a word of power or by the 
life-giving touch or contact with the body of the 
divine person. But the belief in a second life, or, 
rather, a series of lives, is a remarkable and regtilar 
feature of primitive thought. It takes the form of 
reincarnation ; the dead are bom again in their 
descendants, the idea being a natural inference 
from the resemblance of children to their parents 
and grandparents.* The Central Australians have 
developed it into an elaborate theory of heredity, 
in which the ‘ life’ is a germ-plasm.“ Other Aus- 
tralians evolved the notion mat white men were 
blackfellows returned to life ; ‘ tumble down 
blackfellow, jump up whitefellow’ is a familiar 
phrase. The whiteness of the native corpse after 
cremation has been suggested as the basis of the 
notion.** 

The idea of reincarnation refers also to living 
parents. Thus an old blackfellow of Australia 
cries to his son, ‘ There you stand with my body ! ’ 
The son is recognized as ‘ the actual re-incamation 
of the father. ’ *® This frequent belief has been sug- 

^ R^jendral&la Mitra, Indo-Aryant, Calcutta, ISSl, IL 145. 

* Cl. A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples, London, 1887, 
p. 101 f. ; J. G. Muller, Geseh. der amer. Urreligionen, Basel, 
1855, p. 606 ; W. E. Smith, pp. 339, 344. 

3 R. Mitra, ii. no. * li. v. S39t.,Od. v. 199. 

5 i. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, Eng. tr., London, 1882-^, 
p. 318 f. 

8 A. Wiedemann, Religion o/ the Ancient Egyptians, Eng. tr., 
London, 1897, p. 178; ct Frazer, G&, pt. iii., The Dying God, 
do. 1911, p. 1 ff. 

I Howitt, JAl ziii. [1883-84J 188. 

8 Crawley, Idea of the Soul, p. 175, quoting A. B. Ellis. 

SJ. Parkinson, JAI xxxvi. [1906] 312 8. (Africa); Eruijt, 
p. 175 : Crawley-, Idea of the Soul, pp. 101, 110, 161 (S. America, 
Melanesia, Indonesia). 

18 Crawley, Idea of the Soul, p. 88. 

II L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, Mel- 
bourne, 1880, p. 248; Howitt, h'ative Tribes of South-East 
Anstralia, London, 1904, p. 442. 

1- Howitt, JAI xiv. 145 ; Manu, ix. 8. 


gested as an explanation of certain customs of 
which killing the first-bom is a culmination — the 
child is supposed to have robhed the father of a 
portion of his life (cf. ERE vi. 33*). 

7. The nature of death. — Primitive thought has 
no definition of the nature of death, but the usual 
attitude towards it, as may be inferred from mourn- 
ing customs, is a mystic terror. The catastrophic 
nature of the event is perhaps the fundamental 
reason for this attitude, but various emotions and 
ideas are superimposed. Grief and sympathy occur 
among the lowest races, and they develop with cul- 
ture. Another emotion is fear of the corpse as a 
mysterious personality ; a parallel fear is that of 
the departed ‘ something,’ ghost or spirit. Like 
other tabu states and social crises, death has not 
only its rites de passage, such as mourning, but a 
mysterious power of pollution. This is partly con- 
nected with a fear that the survivors may also 
become victims, a fear which develops into an avoid- 
ance of infection.* These ideas reach their climax 
in the Zoroastrian conception of the absolute im- 
purity of death, a type of all uncleanness.® In 
others of the higher religions, particularly Christi- 
anity, the material notions of the state of death 
give way to spiritual. The departed soul has less 
connexion with the body, although even here a 
physiological fact has kept up the idea of ‘ the 
odour of sanctity.’ 

Fear of dying has no connexion with the primi- 
tive fear of death.* Suicide for trivial reasons is 
very common among the lower races. 

! • Many savages meet death with much indiSerence, or regard 

it as no great evU, but merely os a change to a life very similar 
to this. But it is a tact often noticed among ourselves, that » 
person on the verge ot death may resign himsell to his fate with 
I the greatest calmness, although he has been afraid to die 
throughout his life. Moreover, the tear oi death may be dis- 
guised by thoughtlessness, checked by excitement, or mitigated 
by dying in company. There are peoples who are couroicuous 
tor their bravery, and yet have a great dread ot death. Nobody 
is entirely free trom this feeling, though it varies greatly in 
strength among different races and in different individuals. In 
many savages it is so strongly developed that they cannot bear 
to hear death mentioned.’* The last objection, however, may 
often be due to mystical notions. 

Christianity esteems death aa the passage to a 
better life, and the higher religions, generally, 
mitigate the inevitable lot. 

Speculation on the origin of death is consider- 
able in early thought, and myths innumerable 
have been invented to explain it (cf. art. Death 
AND Disposal of the Dead [Introductory], voL 
iv. p. 411 f.). A common motive of these is a mis- 
understanding or a trick. At a higher stage death 
is attributed to the malevolence of demons, often 
supposed to eat the life of men and so produce 
death.® Otherwise, the separation of the life-giving 
soul from the body as a fact, not as a theory ot 
origin, is usually explained as the result of sorcery, 
except in cases of obvious violence or accident.* 
By various means the human sorcerer, like the 
supernatural demon, destroys or abstracts the life. 

In the higher barbarism death apjiears as a 
punishment for breaking tabu or other supernatural 
injunctions. The greater religions connect its 
origin with sin, Christianity with the primal sin 
of disobedience.® Throughout, humanity is in- 
stinctively agreed that death is unnatural, and the 
conception of a second life is a protest against it. 

8. Mythological and ethical applications. — 
Apart from myths in explanation of the origin of 
death and the less fretjuent fancies of a mystical or 
magical life-source, primitive thought makes little 
use of the concepts of life and death as motives of 

1 Crawley, Mystic Rose, p. 95 ff. ; Ml ii. 537. 

2 SBR iv. [1895] p. Ixxv f. 

3 For the contrary view see MI ii. 636 f. 

* MI iL 535. 

3 J, G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen tusschm 
Selebrs en Papua, The Hagne, 1886, p. 271. 

6 MI i. 24, 29, ii. 534, 651. 

7 Gn 2 and 3 ; cf. Mann, v. 4. 
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story. Their deittcation is rarer still. In some 
stories one or more remarkable rersonages are 
bronght into close connexion with the facts of life 
and death. Tfans, the Maoris tell how men would 
have been deathless if Maui, the cultnre-hero, had 
succeeded in passing through the body of Night. 
In Scandinavian story Lif and Lifprasir (‘life’ 
and ‘ desiring life ’) survive the destruction of the 
world.^ The usual result is that some great deity 
possesses control over life, as in Hebraism, Christi- 
anity, and Islam. There is a tendency also to con- 
nect vitality with the sun -god ; the Eigveda speaks 
of the sun in the character of Savitar, the Vivifier.* 
In Hindu theology Yama, the first of mortal men, 
became * King of the Dead.’ • In Christian theo- 
loOT a contrast is drawn between the old Adam, by 
whom death entered the world, and the new, who 
re-introduced ‘ life ’ on a higher plane. A less re- 
fined moral is drawn in the Babylonian epic ; the 
conclusion is that Gilgamesh must die and cannot 
escape the universal lot. 

‘Let him hope for and, il possible, provide tor proper bnrial. 
... He will then, at least, not auger the pangs of hunger in 
the world of spirits.' * 

The Scandinavian figures, Lif and Lifprasir, are 
among the rare cases where life is personified. 
Death is more frequently deified. Old Slavic 
myth seems to have had a goddess Smrt,'’ and the 
Baganda are said to have a god of death, Walumbe.^ 
The Etruscan figure of Chamn may be similar to 
the last, the conception being derived from human 
executioners, and the god Wng a slayer rather 
than a god of death. The Thanatos of Greek 
poetry, the brother of Sleep, is hardly a religions 
personification. The Sheol of the OT and the 
Hel of the Eddas are originally places which receive 
the dead. As a mle, the figure later described as 
Death is either a messenger of the gods or a god 
whose office is indirectly connected with the death 
of men. So Yama has his messengers, and the 
Tatars believe in an ‘ angel ’ of death. The latter 
is the type of Christian ideas. The Greeks had 
both Charon and Hermes Psychopompos, but in 
modem Greek folk-lore Charon has become a figure 
of terror. Death himself.^ Death with his sc^he 
seems to be a transference from a personification 
of Time. 

A certain control over life is assumed in primi- 
tive ritual drama, as in the pretended death and 
revivification of youths at initiation, and of candi- 
dates for the priesthood.* Ideas of a magical 
vitality grew up out of sacred meals ; at the same 
time there appears the connexion of sin and death, 
and the consequent aspiration towards a purging 
of sin accompanied by a renewal of life. Out of 
these elements arises the ethical view of the re- 
newal, but still undivorced from a mystical idea of 
a spiritual prolongation of existence. ‘ Salvation ’ 
in the life after death was promised by the Greek 
mysteries.* In its lowest terms the salvation re- 
sulting from belief in Christ was eternal life. 
Faith and morality meet when eternal life is the 
reward for a good life on earth. Life is identified 
with goodness. 

The fear of retribution in a future existence has 
been impressed by several of the great religions, 

I P. D. Chantepie de la Sauaaaye, Religion of the Teutam, 
Boston, 1902, p. 352. 

- M. Monier- Williams, Religions Thought and Life in India, 
London, 1883, p. 17 ; A. A. Macdoneli, Fed. Myth., Strassburg, 

1897, p. 34. 

^ Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 128. 

4 M. Jastrow, Religions of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 

1898, p. 512. 

5 Grimm, iv. 1660. 

6 J. Bos<m, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 316. 

7 J. 0. Lawson, Modem Greek Folitore and Ane. Greek Re- 
ligion, Cambridge, 1910, p. 98 ff. 

8 Cf. Spencer-Gillen*, p. 523 f. ; J. Maclean, Compendium of 
Kafir Laws and Customs, Ht. Ck>ke, 1858, p. 79 ; art. Isiuatior 
(I ntroductory and Primitive), 4 (1), (2). 

9 Pindar, frag. 102 ; Cicero, Le^. ii. 14. 


notably by Christianity. But there is no justifica- 
tion for connecting the origins of religion with 
either this fear (long posterior to the inception of 
religions ideas, and a late and special ethical de- 
velopment) or the worship of death or the dead. 
The dead are more or less feared in early thought ; 
the infection of death is carefully avoided ; tlie 
ghosts of the dead are intensely dreaded, and there- 
fore carefully propitiated. Many ghosts, it i.s 
true, have been developed into gods, but there are 
many keys which fit the doors of religion. 

IiiTKRATtJRE. — This is cited in the article, but the whole of E. 
B. Tyler’s exposition of animism in his Primitive Culture^, 
London, 1891, applies to the subject. 

A. E. Crawley. 

LIFE AND DEATH (American). — The beliefs 
of the aborigines of America agree in the main 
with those of other peoples at the same stages of 
development; but there are a few interesting 
features of an individual character. 

With regard to ideas of the life which informs 
the organism, the Eskimos identify it or its action 
with the ‘ life-warmth.’ i So the N avahos regarded 
the warmth of the body as the living sonl ; the 
‘shade’ or ‘double,’ a distinct concept, was 
supposed to wander away when a man was sick 
or dying.* The Sank identified the soul with 
‘vitality,’ and supposed it to exist after death.® 
The Toltec explained that it was ‘ something with- 
in them which made them live : . . . which caused 
death when it quitted them.’* Identifying breath 
or aur with the vital principle, the Acagchemems 
are represented as crediting the atmosphere with 
a mortiferons quality.® 

• In many American languages the Great Spirit and the Great 
Wind are one and the same both in word and signification.’* 

The Aztec word ehecatl, e.g., means ‘ wind, air, 
life, soul, shadow.’ A phrase attributed to an 
Indian orator is ; ‘ The fire in your hnts and the 
life in your bodies are one and the same thing.’ 
Spirits and human magicians, such as the shamans, 
devour men’s souls; the result is death.’ Death 
is ‘ infections ’ ; a dead man’s belongings decay 
quickly. Such is the ancient opinion among the 
Irish also, who hold that a dead man’s clothe.s 
wear out more quickly than those of a living man.* 
The belief in the reincarnation of the dead in 
children is widely ^read and firmly held. The 
Haida refine upon it by saying that after five 
such reincarnations the individual ‘ sonl ’ is anni- 
hilated.® 

A special feature of American religious theory, 
on whuch practically the whole litual of the central 
nations was founded, was developed from the usual 
primitive idea that divine persons are subject to 
senility, death, and decay. Alone among the 
Mexican gods Tezcatlipoca ‘is credited with per- 
petual juvenility.’ “ The principle was developed 
that the gods, in particular the sun, would die if 
deprived of food. Hence the jwrpetual round of 
human sacrifices offered on Maya and Nahua altars. 
This daily ‘ feast of flowers,’ as it was euphemisti- 
cally termed, kept the gods alive. A serious result 
was the equally perpetual capy'ing on of warfare 
for the sole purpose of obtaining captives to serve 
as victims. Tlie heart, as the symbol of life, was 
the choicest portion.’’ 

I E. W. Nelson, IS RBEW, pt. i. (1899], p. 422. 

2 A. O. Morice, Proc. Can. Inst.y vii, [Toronto, 1888-891 158 f. 

3 W. H. Keating, Narrative of an Expedition to the Source of 
St. Peter's /Jircr, etc., Philadelphia, 1824, i. 229, 282, ii. 154. 

4E. J. Payne, History of the New World called America, 
Oxford, 1892-99, i. 468, quoting Oviedo. 

9 NR iii. 525. « fh. iii. 117. 

7 J. Jet^, JRAI xxxvii. [1907] 161, 176. 

8 F. Boas, JAFL vi. [18931 40 ; ib. vUi. [18951 110. 

9 0. BC. Dawson, ‘The Haida Indians,’ in Ged. Survey of 
Canada, Toronto, 1880, p. 121 f. 

W I^yne, i. 429. 

XI lb. i. 523 ; cf. L. Spence, The Myths of Mexico and Peru, 
London, 1918, pp. 74, 9S. 
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It is natural that an old chronicler should say : 

* The Maya have an immoderate fear of death, and they seem 
to have given it a figure peculiarly repulsive,* i *in the 
Dresden and other codices god A is represented as a figure with 
exposed vertebrae and skuB-Iike countenance, with the marks 
of corruption on his body, and displaying every sign of mortality. 
On bis head he wears a snail-symbol, the Aatec sign of birth, 
perhaps to ^pi^ the connection between birth and death. He 
also weara a pair of cross-bones. The hierc^lyph which accom- 
panies his figure represents a corpse’s head with closed eyes, a 
skull, and a sacrifice knife. Hia symbol is that for the caleo^ur 
day Cimi, which means death. He presides over the west, the 
home of the dead, the region towards which they invariably 
depiart with the setting sun. That he is a death-god there can 
be no doubt, but cA his name we are ignorant. He is probably 
identical with the Aztec god of death and hell, Mictlan, and is 
perhaps one of those Lords of Death and Hell who invite the 
heroes to the celebrated game of ball in the Eiche Popol ViUi, 
and hold them prisoners in their gloomy realm.* ^ 

Like Hel and Hades, Mictlan seems to have 
developed from a place into a person. He is a 
‘grisly monster ■with capacious mouth,’ like the 
mediaeval European identification of the whale and 
hell. Mediaeval Europe evolved also, but by 
poetical rather than religious imagination, a figure 
akin to that of the American god A. For sicwar 
reasons the Sinaloa are said to have devoted most 
of their worship to Cocohuame, who is Death.* 

Another detail of the human sacrifice is this ; 

* The idea that the god thus slain in the person of his repre- 
sentative comes to life aga^ immediately, was graphically re- 
presented in the Mexican ritual by skinning the slain man-god 
and clothing in his skin a living man, who thus became the new 
representative of the godhead.’ * 

This principle, probable enough, is, however, a 
secondary development; the revivification of Die 
god was the primary meaning of the sacrifice. 

In Mexican theology the supreme deity Tloque- 
Nahua^ue (of Molina) is ‘ he upon whom depends 
the existence of all things.’ As is the case else- 
where, the sun is connected with vitality, ‘ani- 
mating and keeping alive all creatures.’ An 
interesting point is the connexion of Mexican food- 
goddesses with the idea of life and its bestowal.* 

The abori^al creation of a Great Spirit has 
been discredited. Equally unreliable are such 
forms as the Master of Life (of Lafltau), and 
Master of Breath, though such phrases may have 
been applied sporadically by the Northern Indians 
to some ‘great medicine.’ 

A feature of the eschatology • is the other- world 
paradise for the brave, comparable only with the 
belief of Islam, although European chivalry shares 
the aversion from dying in bed. 

The ‘happy huntiug-grounds,* which have become a proverb, 
are typifi^ iu the Comanche belief — here is * the orthodox 
American paradise, in its full glory. In the dilution of the 
setting sun lie the happy prairies, where the buffalo lead the 
hunter in the glorious cbaM, and where the horse of the pale- 
face aids th(^ who have excelled in scalping a^ taorse-etealing, 
to attain supreme felicity.’? 

LiTERATtTRE. — In addition to the works cited in the text cf. 
D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New World, New York, 1868 ; de 
Nadaillac (J. F. A. du Pouget), Prehistoric America, do. 1884. 

A. E. Crawley. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Chinese). — i. Pop ular 
ideas. — Life and death are more intimately asso- 
ciated in the Chinese mind than in the Western. 
The curtain separating life and death is thinner 
The future life to the average Chinese, taught as 
he is by popular Buddhism and Taoism, is largely 
a replica of this life on a difierent plane of exist- 
ence, but death is no theme of beauty. After 
passing through the Judgment Halls of the Ten 
Jndges of Hades (a hell ■with many furies), the 
victims are supposed to require food, clothing, 
liouses, servants, means of travelling both on 
land and on water, and money. All these are sent 

5 Payne, i. 172, 97. 2 /j. p. 172 f. 

2 NR UL isa 

4 J. G. Frazer, London, 1900, iii. 136. 

^ NR iii. 195, 423 ; J. Dunn, Hist, of the Oregon Territory 
Lor. ion. 1S44, p. 2S4. 

*5 On the ideas of a future life Bee NR ui. 530 ff. 

7 NH iii. 528. i 


to them by their friends and relatives by means 
of burning paper models and imitations. 

2. Ancient beliefs. — The ancient Chinese were 
imable to distinguish between death, sleep, and a 
swoon. They therefore tried to resuscitate the 
dead by calling them by name to return,^ etc., by 
providing food for them, by keeping their bodies 
in the dress that they wore, and, at first, by tightly 
covering the corpse.* Many customs now in vogue 
in China are due to this belief. Death was a pro- 
longed sleep (or due to suspended animation) ; and, 
as the sleeper will wake, so the corpse may do the 
same, shomd the soul return to its habitation.* 
Articles which were believed to promote vitality, 
such as jade, gold, silver, pearls, and cowries, were 
stalled into the mouths of the dead.* No methods 
of disposing of the dead were employed which 
would quickly destroy the body, and coffins were 
made of such materials as pine and cypress, for 
they ‘were intended to preserve human bodies 
from putrefaction and to facilitate their resurrec- 
tion by enveloping them thus air-tight in a material 
which, being possessed of vital energy, was con- 
sidered capable of transmitting life once more into 
the clay.’* 

The ancient Chinese were most scrupulous in 
washing and dressing the dead, so that the body 
might be ready at any time for the soul to return 
to its fleslily dwelling-place.* 

The strong Chinese reprobation of the mutila- 
tion of the body had its origin in these ancient 
ideas, for mutilation prevents the body from being 
in a fit state for the soul to return to it, or to 
appear in the next world. Hence criminals were 
beheaded as a severe punishment, and strangling 
was considered a lesser one.’ The mode since the 
revolution seems to be that of shooting. 

In the belief of the Chinese life ‘ remains after 
the soul has left the body.’ * There is thus a belief 
in a life in death itself, or, as de Groot graphically 
describes it, a cohabitation of the soul and the 
body after death.* In accordance with this idea, 
there is not a complete separation of soul and 
body. In the popular ideas of the Mople, one 
of the three souls is in the grave. Thus death 
dominates life, and life lives in death and is not 
extinguished by it. One of the other souls is be- 
lieved to inhabit the ancestral tablet, while the 
third passes to the other world.’* 

3. Classical ideas. — If we turn now to the 
ancient classics, which throw a light on the early 
life of the Chinese, we find, besides the views 
already expressed, higher conceptions as -well, or, 
at all events, less gross ones. Amidst all the 
ceremonial and ritual, the belief in immortality is 
clearly seen.” Ancestor-worship alone is enough 
to prove this. Even before the days of Taoism 
and Buddhism, the souls of the ancestors -were 
believed to be in heaven.’* Confucianism ‘ teaches 
the existence of the soul after death,’ but nothing 
regarding the character of that existence.’* The 
knowledge of a future life was hazy and indefinite 
in the old religion of China.’* 

‘Thus they looked up to heaven (whither the spirit was 
gone), and buried (the body) in the earth,’ it for, it is added, 

■ the body and animal soul go downward ; the intelligent spirit 
is on high.*’* 


’ J. Legge, Chinan Claaia, Hongkong, 1861-72 ; SBK xxviL 
[1885] 108, 112, 129, 157, etc. 

-.1. J. M. de Groot, Ileligious Si/stem of China, Leyden, 
lS92ff., i. 243 ff., 29 f., 356 ff,, 46 ff. ; Legge, SBE xxvil. 368 f. 

3 De Groot. i. 243 ff. i Ib. p. -209 ff. 

5/6. p.293ff. 5/6. p. 33l£t. 7 /6. p. ,342 ff. 

8 lb. p, 348 ff. «Ib. 10 lb. iv. 74. 

11 C(. J. Legge, Beligimts of China, London, 1880, p. 13 1. 

12 J. Dyer Bali, The Beligioui Aspect in China, Hongkong. 
19f'6,p. 49. 

It lb. p. 50. 

14 Cf. Legge, Religions of China, p. 117. 

15 Legge, SBE xxvii. 368 ; see also p. 444. 

1* Legge, Religions of China, p. 119. 
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The attitude of Confucius towards death was 
that of an agnostic. 

He virtually avoided a direct answer to the questiou ask^ 
him by one of his disciples about death, his reply being, * While 
we do not ^ow life, how can we know about death ? * ^ The 
older commentators say that the master gave * no answer, be- 
cause spirits and death are obscure and unprofitable subjects 
to talk about.’ Some of the modern CJonfucian writers agree 
with this opinion, but the majority say that the answer was 
profound, and showed the proper order in which such Inquiiies 
should be prosecuted, for ‘ death is only the natural termination 
of life. ’2 Xo the ordinary reader, however, it would appear that 
this reply was only an exemplification of a passage in the Doc- 
trine of 'the Mean (xiL 2), ‘ There is that which even the S^e 
does not know.* s 

The followers of Confucius have not risen above 
the amostic position which he took, and here it 
was that Buddhism came to satisfy the longings 
of the ignorant as to the future with its scheme 
of rewards and punishments, its firm beliefs and 
precise statements, its apparent knowledge of 
futurity, and its assurance of lives to come and the 
influence of this life on them. 

The duration of life and its early or late ending 
were believed by most of the Confucian school to 
be dependent on man’s proper use of life, and this 
is a very general belief among the Chinese. 

‘ Heaven does not cut short men’s lives — they biing them to 
an end in the midst themselves.’^ ' A man of great virtue is 
sure to have long lile.’^ A concrete example of this is the 
Great Shun (e. 2300 B.C.), whose filial piety was so great that he 
attained the age of 100.^ 


and 1 may be in a dream from which we have not yet awaked.’ ^ 
*To him who can penetrate the mystery of life, aU things are 
revealed.* 2 

The prolongation of life and the cheating of 
death oi its due, or, rather, the raising of mortal 
life above death by the transforming of life into a 
higher existence,* has been one of the aims of 
Taoism, to he attained ‘by quietism and dis- 
passionativism, by regulating one’s breath and 
using medicines.’* 

Lao-tzfi is stated to have said that, to a perfect nmn, * life and 
dea^ . . . are but as uight and day, and cannot destroy his 
peace.’ In Lidus we find (as the statement of one almost a 
that life and death were looked upon in the same I^ht. 
Liciua says that ‘the source of life is death.’ ^ ‘There is no 
such thing as absolute life or death’ i.e., ‘from the stand- 
point of the Absolute, since there is no such principle as life in 
itself, it follows there can be no such thing as death.’ ^ On the 
other hand, we have such statements as ‘ Great indeed is death ! 
... It gives rest to the noble-hearted and causes the base to 
cower.’ 2 The sage looks upon life and death ‘ merely as waking 
and sleeping. 

In the idealistic and mystical writings of 
Chuancius (Chuang-txtl), one of the great Taoist 
philosophers, who lived about two centuries after 
the founder Lao-tzti, there are some striking 
statements. 

He says that for the sage ‘ life means death to all that men 
think life, the life of seeming or reputation, of doing or action, 
of being or individual selfho^’ * He who clearly apprehends 
the scheme of existence does not rejoice over life, nor repine at 
death ; if he knows that terms are not final.' In other words, 
‘life and death are; but links in an endless chain .’ ^2 xife is 


Length of days, therefore, was regarded by the 
Chinese as the reward of virtue, and longevity is 
one of the five blessings earnestly desired. Over 
many a door is pasted a piece of red paper, renewed 
at the New Year, bearing the wish, ‘ May the five 
blessings descend on this door.’ 

Though what is stated above is the general 
opinion, all have not subscribed to it. 

The materialistic Wang CHi’uDg (c. a.d. 97) says, ‘ Worthies are 
taken ill and die early, and wicked people may be strong and 
robust and become very old.’ ‘ Human diseases and death are 
not a retribution for evil doing.’ ‘ When a man expires, bis fate 
is fulfill^. A^r his death he does not live again.’ ‘Human 
life and death depend on the length of the span [of life], not on 
good or bad actions.* ? 

The Chinese temperament is one which enjoys 
life to the full. The people are generally contented 
and happy, and the deep hidden meanings of life 
are largmy wanting. 

4 . Taoism. — In the 3rd and 4th centuries B.c. 
Chinese plulosophy was in its golden period. It 
critically examinea life and its connotations, and 
evolved original conceptions of the nature, motives, 
and mysteries of existence. This ‘ pursuit of truth 
and wisdom ’ claimed not a few noted men among 
its adherents. Later, Confucianism, with its love 
of rites and ceremonies and its reverence for former 
sages, had the efiect of tuniing men’s minds from 
the inquiries which a philosophical spirit delights 
to make, and Taoism, under Avhose aegis such 
inquiries had arisen, to a large extent changed to 
a ^stem of rites and idolatry.® 

rrimitive Taoism — that shown to us as developed 
through the sayings and mind of its foimder, Lao- 
tsh (b. 604 B.C.), and its earlier writers— knew 
little more than Confucianism as to the great 
subjects of life and death. 

Licius (Lieb-tzG, 4th cent, b.c.) says: ‘The living aud the 
dead . . . know nothing of each otheiPs state .’ 2 * We all have 
an end, but whither the end le^ls us is unknown.* Chuancius 
(Chuang-t^, Srd and 4th cent. B.C.) asks: ‘What should the 
dead know of the living or the living know of the dead? Tou 


1 Legge, Chinese Classiett L 104 {Confucian Analedtj iL llX 

2 76. r. 104 f., note. 3 /&. i 256. 

* Jb. iii. 264 ff. {Shu King Book of Shang^ xi 11). 

8 J. H. S. Lockhart, A Manual of Chinese Quotations, Hong- 


kong, 1893 
6 Legge, 


, p. 150. 

Chinese Classics^ L 262 f. and note {Doct. of Mean, 


xvii. 1). 

7 A. Forke, hun Heng, pt. ii. (Berlin, 1911) p. 162. 

8 See A Forke, Tang Chu’s Garden of Pleasure, London, 1912, 


Jntrod. p. 7f, 

8 L. Giles, Taoist Teachings, 


London, 1912, p. 32. 


10 76. p. 23. 


inevitable, for it * comes and cannot be declined. It goes and 
cannot be stopped.* xhe quick passage of life is thus ex- 
pressed : ‘ Man passes through this sublunar>' life as a white 
horse passes a crack. Here one moment, gone the next.’ ‘ The 
life of man is but as a stoppage at an inn.’iB ‘The living are 
men on a journey.’ ‘Life is a loan.* n 

Taoism borrowed largely from Buddhism, and 
developed its scheme of life and death, amplifying 
its descriptions of renewed lives, which are to 
succeed death itself.^® 

In the Epicurean Yang Chu’s philosophy (c. SOO B.c.) life is 
to be Uved for the possessor’s own self and to be an expression 
of his individu^ity. There is to be a disregard of life and 
death ; life is of importance only to him who lives it, and that 
solely during his brief existence, f- The Chinese have not followed 
t^ philosopher , 

Wang Ch’ung, who holds a mid position between 
Confucianism and Taoism, was of the opinion that 
the dead do not become ghosts, and are unconscious,* 
and that ‘ sleep, a trance, and death are essentially 
the same.’ “ 

He also says that 'human death is like the extinction of fire. 
... To assert that a person after death is still conscious is like 
saying that an extingriished light shines again. . . . The soul 
of a dead man cannot become a body again.’ ^ 

5 . Buddhism. — For the general attitude of Bud- 
dhism as regards life and death see artt. Death and 
Disposal of the Dead (Buddhist) and Karma. 
It is, however, more than questionable whether 
esoteric Buddhism, with its metaphysical aspect 
towards the world of senses, has much or any hold 
on the mass of the people.* Accordingly, many of 

1 H. A. Giles, Chuang TrU, London, 1889, p. 88. 

3 Ib. p. 433. 

SL. Wieger, Taoirftu, Paris, 1911, L, Introd. p. 12f. ; Legge, 
TexU of Tdmtm (SBB xxxix. [1891], Introd. p. 23 f.). 

* See refutation of such ideas by Wang Ch’ung in A. Forke, 
Lun H4ng, pt. L (London, 1911) p. 346 ff . 

s H. A. Giles, Chuang TzH, p. 267 ; cf. Legge, SBE xxxix. 22. 

» L. Giles, Taoist Teachings, p. 21. 

7 Ib. p, 22. ® Ib. p. 23. 

9 Ib. p. 27. Ib. p. 29. 

n H. A. Giles, Chuang Tsd, Introd. p. xi. 

13 Ib. p. 203 ; sen also p. 223ff. 13 /ft, p. 229. 

14 Ib. p. 28S. 1® Ib. p. 293. 

!• L. Giles, Taoist Teachings, p. 28. 

17 H. A. Giles, Chuang Tzu, p. 224 ; cf. Legge, SBB xxxix., 
Introd. p. 22, SBE xl [1891] 6. 

18 See Legge, Bsligions of China, p. 189 ff. 

13 A Forke, Tang Chu's Garden of Pleasure, p. 25 ; see also 
pp. 26 f., 36, 39ff. 

30 See A. Forke, Lun Bing, pt. i. p. 191 fit., pt. ii. 369fl. 

•a Ib. i. 195. 73 /ft. i. 196. 

33 For Chinese Buddhism see art. China (Buddhism in) and 
the ht. there cited, to which may be added £. J., Eitel, Three 
Lectures on Buddhism -, Hongkong, 1873; J. Edkms, Religion 
in Chinait, London, 1878; J. Dyer Bail, Religious Aspect in 
China. 
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its votaries in the Northern branch of that religion 
believe in the glorious Paradise of the West, 
to which the souls of the believers in Aniida 
(Amitabha) Buddha can ascend and escape the 
long catena of lives and deaths supp<Med to be the 
lot of the aspirant to Nirvana on his weary road 
thither. 

To vie with its sister religion, Taoism evolved 
in its turn a nine-storeyed heaven with the Dragon 
King as ruler to await the arrival of pious souls. 

6. Conclusion. — Thus, with the multiplicity 
of lives to which Buddhism has accustomed the 
Chinese mind, death looms largely in the purview 
of life, not orily to the Buddhist, but also to the 
Taoist and even the Confncianist ; for Buddhism 
has entered into the religious life of the whole 
people and tinctured their ideas and thoughts. 
The Chinese is practical in his outlook on life. He 
finds himself in the midst of it, he has to accept it, 
and his thoughts turn more naturally to what its 
outcome is to be than to its source and origin. 
More fantastic than his visions of his future are 
those of his past. With no inkling, for the most 
part, as to whence he came, he has given full play 
to his fancy to conjure up the origin of the human 
race.* One of the fairy -like tales of his mythology 
is that the vermin on the body of a colossal giant, 
who brought order outof chaos, were the progenitors 
of mankind ; “ while in another account the moun- 
tains produced the lowest of the lower creation, 
and these, in turn, developed higher forms, culminat- 
ing in man, who was evolved from the ape.* 

We find higher ideas in the ancient classics ; for, 
though covering but limited ground, the rudiment- 
ary knowledge of the Supreme Being possessed by 
the ancient Chinese embraced the idea that He 
gave ‘birth to the multitudes of the people,’* so 
that in the State worship by the Emperors He has 
been addressed as the maker of heaven, earth, man, 
and all animate beings.* 

LiTEKATtTKB. — Authorities are cited in the footnotes. 

J. Dyer Ball. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Christian). — In passing 
from the OT view to that of the NT there is no 
abrupt or startling gap, although a delicate tact is 
conscious of a difference of atmosphere, and becomes 
aware that the elements common to both are not 
in the same proportion, and appear to have been 
subjected to some organic change in the later form. 
In the OT words denoting ‘ life ’ occur in 166 pas- 
sages, and in the Apocrypha in 24 ; words denoting 
‘ death ’ occur in 354 passages, and in the Apo- 
crypha in 33 ; on the other hand, in the NT words 
denoting ‘ life ’ occur in 135 passages, and words 
denoting ‘ death ’ in 128. In thb quantitative 
analysis the striking fact is that death occupied 
the OT mind more predominantly than life. Quali- 
tatively taken, however, a striking difference at 
once appears. Life in the OT for the most part 
refers to existence here in the flesh, and compara- 
tively rarely rises above it, being summed up in the 
LXX phrase in Sir 37® : ‘ the life of man is in the 
number of his days.’ Instances occur, of course, 
especially in the later Psalms and WMom litera- 
ture, of life being regarded as independent of 
bodily conditions, but these are to be treated as 
indications of a transition in thought to a higher 
plane, as 3,j>rceparatio evangelica. 

The significant feature of the NT allusions to 
life (and death) is their want of any real interest 
in mere earthly living, and this feature is plain 
even where the necessities of experience compel 

I For the philosophical theor}' see art. CossoaosT asd 
C osHOLoer (Chinese). 

t Cf. J. Dyer Bail, Scraps from Chinese Mytholotjy, annotated 
in China Bedew, Hongkong, 1872-1901, xi. 76 ff. 

t A. M. Kelde, A Comer of Cathay, New York, 1894, p. 153ff. 

4 Legge, Religions of Chino, p. 28, 

* Ib. p. 47 ff. 


reference to the fact of physical death. Thus, out 
of the 135 passages where ‘life’ (^an 7 ) occurs, not 
more than seven can be referred to physical life. 
In one (Lk 1®) the text varies, and the life referred 
to might be heavenly. In Lk 16® the life of Dives 
is sharply contrasted with the life of Lazarus. 
Ac 8® IS a quotation from the LXX ; Ac 17® is 
inspired by Stoic thought. In Ro 8**, 1 Co 3®, 
and Ph 1*^ where life and death are conjoined as 
correlative powers, the reference may be to earthly 
life and death, but the probability is that in each 
case the meaning is that spiritual life and spiritual 
death face us. In the first passage it is invisible 
powers personified that are declared incapable 
of sundering the Christian from Christ; in the 
second pass^e the words are equally patient of 
either meaning ; and in the third, if Theophylact 
may be followed,* the spiritual meaning prevails. 
Besides these seven passages, the word ‘ life ’ in 
the NT does not seem to be used anywhere in the 
lower sense. 

The case is different with the term ‘ death ’ 
(fldroTos), for in something less than a score of 
passages in the Gospels, and in eight pass^es of 
Acts, the death of Jesus is referred to ; in nine 

assages of Heb. physical death, especi^y that of 

esns, is the subject ; and in Rev. ‘ death ’ is per- 
sonified in conjunction with Hades, or is described 
as being followed by a second death, or is regarded 
as the term of this life. On the other hand, St. 
Paul and St. John, with hardly an exception, 
when they refer to death at all, mean spiritual 
death, not physical. Our task is to examine the 
passages where the terms fwi) and eavaros, or their 
cognates, occur in the NT, in order to ascertain 
their precise meaning. 

I. Life.— (a) The first mode of expression for the 
‘ life ’ which Christ gives is to be found in the use 
of the definite article. Examples of this are Mt 
7**, ‘ straitened is the way that leadeth unto the 
life’; 18“', Mk ‘to enter into the life 

maimed,’ ‘ to enter into the life with one eye ’ ; 
Mt 19**, ‘ thou wouldst enter into the life ’ ; Jn 5® 
(cf. Jn 3‘’), ‘ hath passed out of the death into the 
life’; 6®, ‘the bread of the life’; 8**, ‘shall have 
the light of the life’; 11“ 14*, ‘I am the life’; 
Ac 3®, ‘ the prince of the life ’ ; Ko 8*, ‘ the law of 
the spirit of the life ’ ; 2 Co 4**, ‘ the life worketh 
in you ’ ; 5*, ‘ the mortal may be swallowed up by 
the life’; 1 Ti 6“, ‘lay hold of the aeonian life’ ; 

1 Jn 1*, ‘the word of the life’; 5’*, ‘he that hath 
the Son hath the life ’ ; Rev 2*- ’* 3* 13*, ‘ the tree,’ 

‘ the crown,’ ‘ the book of the life ’ ; 21*, ‘ the water 
of the life.’ 

In all these cases the article is used in what grammarians 
call the anaphoric sense^ by which the substantive is pointed 
to as referring to an object already definitely known. Thus, 
in the instances given the implication is that the life mentioned 
is that with which the readers were already familiar as the sub' 
ject of Evangelic preaching, and an object of their own religious 
experience. It is also implicitly contrasted with another and 
a lower kind of life — that of the natural man, of the man of 
this world (cf. F. W. Blass, Grammar of NT London, 

1905, p. 146). 

(6) Life winch is unreal and fleeting is set aside in 
favour of the life which is real and abiding : 1 Ti 4*, 

‘ life that is now and life which is to come ’ ; 6^^, 
‘the life that really is.’ 

(c) It is assigned a heavenly nature by a pre- 
dicative clause : Ro 5^®, ‘we shall be saved by his 
[the Son's] life’; 2 Co ‘the life of Jesus’; 
Eph 4*®, ‘the life of God’ ; 2 Ti 1^, ‘life that is in 
Christ Jesus’ ; 1 Jn 5^^ ‘ the life in his Son.’ 

{d) The characteristic NT expression qualifying 
life, however, is ‘»onian,’ rendered in AV ‘ever- 
lasting ’ 24 times, and ‘ eternal ’ 42 times, but both 
terms are misiea^g, as giving a quantitative in- 

1 * A kind of new life I live, and (Christ is all things to me, 
breath and life and light ' (see M. R. Vincent, ‘ Philippians and 
Philemon,’ /CC, 1897, in loco). 
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stead of a qualitative category. ‘ Alonian ’ as an 
adjective occurs in all 71 times in the NT, and in 
43 of these it qualifies ‘life.’ These passages (in 
addition to 17 in the Fourth Gospel) are Mt 19“' ^ 
25«, Mk 10”- 3", Lk 10“ IS'®- »*, Ac 13^«- Ro V 5^1 
Gal 68, 1 Ti 1“ 6“, Tit 1^ 3^ 1 Jn l^ 2“ 3“ 
511. 13. 2o_ Jude In all these passages it is not 
the duration of the life that is in question, but its 
nature and its source. Hence, though the render- 
ing ‘eternal’ may he permissible, that of ‘ever- 
lasting’ is erroneous, and even ‘eternal’ can be 
allowed only where eternity is understood as by 
Boethius : 

‘Whatsoever, therefore, comprehendeth and posaesseth the 
whole plenitude of unlimited life at once, to which nougrht of 
the future is wanting, and from which nought of the pa.st hath 
flowed away, this may rightly be deemed eternal ’ (Phil. Consol.^ 
y. prosa 6 [Pi Ixiii. 859] ; cf. Dante, Parad. xxii. 61-69). 

It is in the prominence given to this view of life 
that we are to find the superiority of the NT 
teaching on it over that of the OT. 

The transition from the sense of ‘ seonian ’ in the 
LXX (where it [or its cognates] is used about 330 
times) to its sense in the NT is of the nature of an 
evolution. The NT sense of ‘spiritual,’ or ‘divine,’ 
is not wanting in the OT,^ yet the more usual 
sense of the term is that of duration. Out of this 
lower sense there gradually unfolds, at first tenta- 
tively, but at length surely and fully, the ground 
on which duration rests, viz. the possession of an 
essence which is superior to the categoiy of time. 
What endures is that of which time is but the 
changing expression, and the great gift of Christ is 
seen to consist in the power which He confers of 
escaping from the jurisdiction of ‘ the prince of the 
power of the air ’ into the higher realm where the 
‘ aeon ’ or the ‘ teonian ’ king rules. 

The use of the term ‘ aeon ’ in the NT is im- 
portant for our present purpose ; for, in addition 
to the passages in which the temporal meaning of 
the terra is required, there are a number which 
are ambiguous, and also a further number where 
‘ aeon ’ is certainly used in a personal sense. Differ- 
ent ages, or different regions of the universe, are 
placed by (lod under the control of rulers to whom 
the name of ‘aeon’ is given. In Ac 15*® the 
rendering should in all probability be ‘ God maketh 
these things known from aeon.’ So in Ac 3“ and 
Lk I™ the prophets are said to receive their in- 
spiration ‘from aeon.’ The sense of Jn 9®“ is best 
reached by paraphrasing it : ‘ From the realm of 
the aeon the news has not been heard of anybody 
opening the eyes of a man born blind.’ In Eph ^ 
no question can be raised, for the ‘ aeon of this 
world’ there is clearly a personal being, since he is 
given as a sub-title ‘the prince of the power of 
the air.’ In 1 Ti 1*^ God is distinguish^ as the 
‘King of the mens.’ In Col 1“ the revelation 
given to the saints is exalted above that given to 
the aeons. The latter knew nothing of the mystery 
of the indwelling Christ, the hope of glory. The 
knowledge of this was the prerogative of the saints. 
In 2 P 3*8 the ‘ day of aeon ’ can be nothing but 
the ‘day of the Lord,’ and hence the aeon here 
is Jesus (cf. also He P, 1 Co 10“, Gal !■*, and the 
appendix to Mk in the Freer-logion). 

When we remember that Christianity grew up in a Gnostic 
environment, that among the Gnostics the doctrine of personal 
seoiw was univer^, and that 1 Clem. 36, Origen (c. Celsum, vi. 
^), Ignatius (JEph. 19X Clem. Alex, (5^ram. iv. 13), Irenaus 
{Hcer. i. and Hippolytus {Ref. vi. 2C) all refer to the 
doctrine explicitly as worthy of note and demanding correction, 
we shall not be surprised if echoes of it are found ^vithin the 
Canon. fSirther, the same fluidity of meaning which attaches 
to the use of the term outside the Canon attaches to it also 
within the Canon. Omitting temporal signiflcance as too 
general to need exemplification, it is enough to say that the 
word * atOQ ’ may stand for a superhuman being who is good or 


t e.g., in £c 3^1 we are told that God has placed the son in 
the hei^ of man, i.s., has given him a seed of a higher order 
of bctog. 
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evil, supreme or subordinate. Hippol 3 rtus {Ref. iv. 2) mentions 
speculaton who ‘ speak of a sedition of aeons and of a revolt of 
good powers to evil, and of a concord of good and wicked aeons.’ 
&enaeus {Beer. i. 1) relates that the Valentinians taught the 
existence of ‘ a certain perfect, pre-existent aeon whom they call 
Proarche, Propator, and Bythos.’ So Epictetus (ii. 5) says : ‘ I 
am not God (cron) but man,’ and, therefore, mortal ; and pseudo- 
Dionysius {de Div. Nom. v. 4) says: ‘God is called Arche and 
Measure of i£ons and Essence of Times and .£oq of things 
that are ... for He is the son of sons, He that is before 
aeons.' The Valentinians further taught, according to Irenaeus, 
that the supreme Mon emanated eight aeons, the ogdoad, and 
these ten others, after which twelve more were produced, 
making thirty in all ; they also saw in the visit of Jesus to the 
Temple when He was twelve years old, and in His baptism 
when He was thirty, a cryptic reference to the system of aeons. 
R. Reitzensteiu (Poimandres^ Leipzig, 1904, p. 270) quotes a 
Hermetic hymn ^dressed to Isis as the moon-goddess in which 
it is said: ‘Thou art the beg^inning and the end, and thou 
nilest over all, for of thee are all things and to (thee as) ceon 
do they run as to their end.’ So in the Hermetic tractate .Rind 
unto UenneSy 2, it is said : ‘ God makes aeon, the aion makes 
the world, the world makes time, time makes generation.’ 
Here ‘aeon* is the name of the ideal principle which ultimately 
takes form in the world of becoming. Similarly, Plato {Tim. 37) 
says : ‘ When the father and creator saw the creature which he 
had made moving and living, the created image of the eternal 
gods (twv oifiiwv he rejoiced, and in his joy determined 

to make the copy still more like the original ; and, as this was 
eternal he sought to make the universe eternal, so far 

as might be.’ In this passage, where Plato wants to express 
the idea of everlastingness, he has the word atStos ready to his 
hand. But, when he goes on to express a different idea, he 
uses a different term (aiwv-io?) : ‘ Now the nature of the ideal 
being was aeonian (atwi/toc). but to bestow this attribute in its 
fullness on a creature was impossible. Wherefore he resolved to 
make a moving image of ^ r.r.i ’’n order 

at the same time the heavi ; . ‘ ./ i of the 

aeon abiding in unity (MeVo ^ s’ ■ »' .n itself 

was aeonian} to move in ’il i’ > v “i f i- r’ ,ind this 
Im^e we call time.’ In the latter passage, as is obvious, Plato 
is dealing with the quality of the archec>i)al order, and, there- 
fore, he uses the word alwvto?, In the former passage he was 
dealing with a category of quantity^ and, accordingly, be 
employed the word dtSto?, ‘ everlasting.’ J. Adam {Vitality of 
Platoniemy Cambridge, 1911, p. 35 f.) translates alwFos in Pmdar 
(fr. 131, ed. Bergk) as the ‘ living man,* and says that it never 
meaiu * eternity * in Pindar. The papage is 6’ hi Keiirerai 
rb yap <<m povov h (cf. It. xix. 27). Plato’s 

anti^esis of seoo and time reappears in Philo (ed. T. Mangey, 
IxindOD, 1742, i. 496), who makes the three first days of creation, 
before sun and moon were created, an image of ‘ leon ’ and the 
last t^ee of time, ‘ for He set the three days before the sun for 
the eeoD, and the three after the sun for time, which is a copy 
of aeon.’ Similarly, he says (i. 619) that ‘ the life of the intel- 
ligible world is called seen, as that of the sensible is called time.* 

The question whether ‘seen’ and ‘seonian’ are 
to be rendered qualitatively or quantitatively is 
not identical with the question whether a Jewish 
or Greek conception is the determinant, for the 
Hellenization of Christianity was active, even if 
not in its acute form, from the earliest NT days. 
Greek thought had penetrated Jewish before NT 
times (W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im 
neutest. Zeitalter, Berlin, 1903, p. 493 ; cf. ‘ reonian 
torment,’ in 4 Mac 9^ ; ‘ seonian life ’ in Enoch 10“ ; 
‘ judgment of the eeon of seons,’ 10*^ ; ‘ the King 
of the seon,’ 27’), and is embedded in the NT itself. 
Moreover, tlie Rabbinical antithesis of ‘ this w‘orld ’ 
and ‘ that world ’ lay on the border-line of Greek 
thought, and might pass easily into it. The wit- 
ness of Philo must be added to that of the Synoptic 
Gospels (with their many isolated sayings redolent 
of Greek thought and their record of the teaching 
of a mystery-religion), tlie Fourth Gospel as a 
whole, Eph. and Col., and the constant tendency 
of the Greek in St. Paul to burst its Jewish fetters. 
We conclude, therefore, that ‘seonian life’ in the 
NT is life tliat belongs to a higher order than 
animal or ordinary human life ; it is from above, 
and the recipient of it is lifted, by pos^ssing it, 
into a higher state of consciousness. It is not this 
present life indefinitely or infinitely prolonged, nor 
IS it life beyond the grave distinguished as such 
from life on this side of the grave. 

It is not possible here to do more than allude to 
the central place which the fact and truth of 
regeneration (g.i'.) occupy in the religion of Jesus 
Christ. All that is required is a reminder of the 
close connexion of regeneration with the aeonian 
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life whirii forms the theme of the NT. To be 
horn from above {ivoBev, Jn 3’) ; to be turned and 
to become as little children (Mt 18^) ; to come out 
into the resurrection of life (Jn 5'“) ; to put on 
Christ (Gal 3*^) ; to be quickened together with 
Christ (Eph 2®) ; to be in Christ (2 Co 5”) ; to put 
on the new man (Eph 4“) ; to be a new creature 
(Gal 6“) — these and many similar passages describe 
that dynamic process of which the result is seonian 
life, or salvation, or the Kingdom of God, or 
blessedness. 

2. Death. — Christian theology has been at once 
oppressed and confused by its failure to note that 
in the NT it is not physical life cleared of its 
experienced ills that is called hie, and that it is 
not physical death as such that is connected with 
sin. (1) Reflexion would assure us that, when life 
is used in a super-physical sense, it is at least 
probable that the death referred to is always some- 
thing more than the death which dissolves the 
connexion between the self and its physical vehicle. 
If one be of the transcendental order, so mnst the 
other be. (2) It has never been easy to maintain 
a causal nexus between sin as a wrong act of will 
and death as an event of the natuial order. Modern 
science has convinced itself that death has reigned 
not only since Adam’s transgression, but from the 
first appearance of life. Death indeed, apart from 
sin, is a process of nature and not a super-natural 
punishment for sin. (3) Christianity is admittedly 
a religion whose home is in the spiritual order, and 
its interest, therefore, in the physical, though real, 
is only indirect. From its superior standpoint it 
may nave something to say as to the origin and 
meaning of physic^ death, but, if it speaks of 
death as intimately bound up with its own life, 
that death will not be of the physical order. (4) 
The law of analogy points in the same direction. 
A principle which is operative on one level repeats 
itself analogously at other levels. Just as gravity 
may be described without straining as love em- 
bryonic in matter, or, conversely, as love in the 
spiritual world exercises an attraction which binds 
spiritual beings as surely as CTavity binds together 
atoms, so death as physical is a reflexion of a 
similar principle in the world where life is life 
indeed. (5) All philosophy assures us of the exist- 
ence of an infinite principle or truth in the finite 
event or fact, of the existence of a universal in the 
particular. But a physical death is a fact in the 
world of space and time ; hence it conceals what 
is more than a fact — a truth or idea, or a fragment 
of reality presented under the guise of the actual. 
If, therefore, a religion which proclaims itself as 
having the real for its object speaks of death, or 
attributes to death any place in its world, it cannot 
be supposed to limit its reference to the death 
which is merely physical. 

It will be found on examination that the con- 
clusion thus reached a priori is confirmed by a 
careful scrutiny of the evidence, (a) We may 
conveniently begin with passages in whicli death 
is obviously treated as acting in the spiritual 
^here. The following passages in tlie Fourth 
Gospel may be cited : ‘ He hatli pa.ssed out of the 
death into the life’ (5“; cf. 1 Jn 3**); ‘If a man 
keep my word, he shall never see death ’ (S”*-) ; in 
eh. 11 the difficulty caused by tlie .apparent in- 
difference of Jesus m the beginning, by the refer- 
ence to sleep, and by the affirmation that the 
believer should never die can be fairly met only by 
the hypothesis that the story in form moves on the 
physical plane, but that in substance it is the story 
of the resurrection of the soul from spiritual death ; 
the reference to the manner of death in 12^'* is con- 
tained in what is certainly a gloss. In 1 Jn we 
have similar references to spiritual death : ‘ He j 
that loveth not abideth in the death ’ (.S*'*), where . 


the death is clearly on the same plane of being as 
love : m.6“ the sin unto death (or not unto death) 
is also clearly a sin which is followed by death 
of the same order, viz. in the world of free wUl, 
for it is said in explanation that God wUl give life 
for them that sin not unto death — a sentence 
which is meaningless if physical life is meant, 
since that is ex hypothesi there already. In 
Rev. the second death, which is spiritual, is dis- 
tinguished from the first death, which is physical 
(211 205- M 218). 

In the Epp. also many passages occur in which 
death must be interpreted as spiritual. In Ro l^^ 
St. Paul, speaking not as a mrist but as a preacher 
(cf. W. Sanday and A. C. Headlam, Homans’", 
Edinburgh, 1903, ad loc.), sets up an ideal standard 
with ideal consequences for violation of it. Those 
who outrage the plainly expressed mind of God as 
to what righteousness is do so with the full know- 
ledge that they deserve death (‘und meint damit 
den ewigen Tod’ [H. A. W. Meyer, Der Brief an 
die Romer, ed. B. Weiss*, Gottingen, 1899, ad foe.]). 
In the striking passage Ro fi**"**, unless St. Paul 
is guUty of inexcusable logical confusion, 'the death 
which in w.”- is obviously spiritual must be 
of the same kind in vv.“- “ The current exegesis 
which assumes such looseness of thought in St. 
Paul is itself responsible for the confusion. The 
meaning is simple, plain, and consistent through- 
out : Adam was guilty of a sin which was spiritual 
in its character, being a misuse of free will ; there- 
fore he brought on himself spiritual death, and this 
death has afflicted mankind ever since. But now 
at last the Christ of God, by Himself entering into 
vital union with a race self-deprived of the higher 
life, that is, by sharing in some sense their loss, 
has restored what they had lost ; He has, that is, 
obeyed the law that only through death do we 
enter into life. The death He has undone is that 
which consists in the absence of spiritual life ; and 
the death He has home is that which consists in the 
process of taming the lower nature, in the process 
of the mystic crucifixion. The one lost aeoman life 
by self-will ; the other gained it by obedience, and 
gave it through love. 

Similarly, the linking of baptism with Christ’s 
death and life in Ro 6 is explicable only if it is 
aeonian life and aeonian death that are in question, 
and the best proof of this view is to be found in 
the difficulties into which exegesis has long been 
implicated through its mistaken assumption that 
the life and death referred to are physical. Hence 
it has to say that St. Paul’s ‘thought glides 
backwards and forwards from the different senses 
of “life” and “death” almost imperceptibly’ 
(Sanday-Headlam on 6®). But, from the facts 
that Christ’s death was transacted in the spiritual 
order, that baptism in its genuine meaning was a 
moment in a dynamic process, that the life which 
Christ truly lived was an seonian life, it follows 
that, the life being the same both in the Lord and 
in His disciples, they both were united in the mystic 
Vine, since one and the same life was in it and in 
its branches. Therefore, St. Paul concludes, since 
it is now ceonian life that rules in both Christ 
and His members, death is automatically excluded. 
While ‘ the seed abideth ’ in the believer, he not 
only does not sin, but he cannot sin ; or, if he sins, 
the sin is proof that the life is not yet dominant. 

The argument in Ro 7 is similar. Using the 
image of marriage being valid for life, St. Paul 
says that the natural man has law for a husband 
and sin for his child, and sin in turn begets death, 
i.e. spiritual death (v.*). This spiritual death is in 
turn undone by the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
(8*). We are given- even an exact definition of 
death as being identical ivith the mind of the flesh, 
and of life as Ming spiritnal-mindedness (8‘). 
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Even the famous paasage in 1 Co 15 is given 
a coherent meaning only when the thought of 
spiritual life and spiritual death is kept in the 
foreground. It is true that here the thought is 
less pure, and that the physical death of Christ and 
His resurrection from physical death are made the 
proofs of the reality of the heavenly order. But, 
even so, it is not the physical resurrection that is 
the vital point, but the spiritual, of which the 
physical is but an expression. The argument is as 
follows. To be stUl in your sins is death ; faith, 
however, when it comes, annuls this (spiritual) 
death, for it is essentially life. This living faith 
(the life of God in the soul) is what filled Christ, 
and constituted His title to the higher state of 
being, as is proved by the fact that He overcame 
(spiritual) death; the proof that He did so over- 
come spiritual death is to be seen in the fact that 
He comd not be holden by physical death. Hence 
death in both senses is abolished, or is in the pro- 
cess of being abolished, hut the death which is the 
memy is spiritual, and, if physical death comes 
into question at all, it is incidental only or by way 
of illustration. That this is the true interpretation 
becomes clear when we observe that the remainder 
of the chapter (vv.“^) is concerned only with 
affirming that this higher spiritual, or risen, life 
will require a cognate smritual body, and that as 
God gave the life so He wilt give the suitable 
body. 

(6) There are, however, unquestionably many 
passages in the NT which seem, on the surface at 
all events, to refer exclusively to a physical death. 
They are those which in the Gospels (12 times) and 
the Acts (8 times) deal with the death of Jesus 
Christ. But even here a sound exegesis will com- 
pel us to distin^ish between what is said and 
what is signifies What is said is that Jesus 
suffered physical death at the hands of the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities of His day. What is 
signified is that His sufferings as witnessed bad a 
bidden counterpart and a universal validity because. 
He being a h^venly subject, what He experienced 
in strong crying and tears affects all who are united 
to Him as a transcendental subject by being made 
sharers of His life, partakers of His tfivine nature. 
What is signified is that His crucifixion is a mystic 
process before it takes shape in the moment of a 
physical death, and that this process of crucifixion, 
therefore, goes on necessarily in all those who are 
made one with His life (Gal 5“ 6'^). What is 
signified is that the physical death and burial of 
Christ are a reflexion of a spiritual death and 
burial which He underwent in order that He might 
he a radiating centre of heavenly life to all men. 
The real death and burial are to be found in the 
seonian world ; the death and burial that fall under 
history are shadows of the real. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews also refers explicitly 
to the physical death and sufferings, but here we 
must allow for the exigencies of the line of argu- 
ment adopted. This compelled the author to place 
the physical death of the man Christ Jesus over 
a^nst the physical death of the animals slain in 
OT sacrifices. Yet, even so, the force of the argu- 
ment depends on the superior worth of the former. 
His sacrifice was all-compelling, partly because it 
was voluntary (7*^ 10®), still more because of 

its transcendent worth, it being the offering of One 
whose life was divine, and made in accordance 
with the power of an indissoluble life (7’*) and 
through an seonian spirit (9'‘‘). The life, we may 
say, that even here is dealt with is essentially 
spiritual, and is physical only in a secondary and 
subordinate sense. 

(c) A third and small class of passages alone 
remains where death is of an ambiguous appear- 
ance. In Kev 1“ 6* 9® 20’®*' Death is personified 


and joined with Hades, and both may attack man 
on Ills physical or on his spiritual side. In Mt 4”* 
and Lk 1™ the shadow ot death falls across the 
heathen world, where spiritual death is surely 
meant. In Mt 16*®, Mk 9’, and Lk 9®’ contem- 
poraries of Jesus, it is said, should not taste of 
death till they saw the Kingdom of God. It is 
impossible to say what was the original context of 
this triplicated passage, but it is improbable that 
the passage itself is to be regarded as a falsified 
prophecy of a historical fact. The ‘ Kingdom of 
God ’ and the ‘ Son of Man ’ are terms which ex- 
press inner realities, and it is at least likely, then, 
that ‘death’ is also eeonian. In this case the 
meaning of the passage is that there were some (a 
‘ remnant,’ the few who were ‘ chosen ’) who would 
not taste the bitterness of spiritual death, because 
to them would be vouchsafe the mystic vision of 
the King in His beauty, of the land that to most 
men remains far off. 

It will be clear, from what has been said, that 
the NT and Christian antithesis is not that of the 
OT and Judaism, between this world and the next, 
but between two kinds of life both here and there. 
It is a qualitative and not a quantitative difference. 
On one side is the life of sense, of intellect, of 
static forms, of fixed perceptions and well-defined 
conceptions — the life, in short, whose boundaries 
are set by the practical needs of the empirical Ego. 
On the other side is the life which creates the very 
power by which sense and intellect discharge their 
limited functions, which is in itself defiant of 
forms, is only partially grasped by perceptions, 
and for the most part remains outside conceptions 
— the life, in short, which Jesus came to reveal and 
to give, which is called eeonian, or spiritual, or 
heavenly, or divine, and is that ever-flowing stream 
from the life of God of which all expressions of life 
are at aU levels fragmentary flashes. We pass 
from the fragment towards the complete and per- 
fect in exact proportion to our surrender of our 
lower and separate self to the life of the whole, 
which is God. It is ‘.nis enhanced life and ex- 
panded consciousness that the reli^on of Jesus 
Christ and His Church is primarily concerned 
with. Its interest in eschatology, in theories about 
resurrection, in hypotheses such as that of univer- 
salism, of conditional immortality, of the nature of 
the ultimate union of soul and body, or of re- 
incarnation, though real, is subordinate only. It 
is concerned with a higher life experienced here 
and now, and to grow hereafter more and more 
towards the perfect day. It is interested in 
theories about that life, but its interest in them is 
not vital. 

liiTBRATCRi. — BoetUus, PkQos^hia Cmisolatto ; Angustine, 
Cor^fessionSt esp. bks. x., x]., xiii. ; Aquinas, Sum, i. qn. x. 
arts. 4-6; Philo, Quod Deus sit immut., e^. §6 (Mangey, 
p. 277) ; D. Petavius, da Deo Deigue propr, iiL 3, 4, and esp. 
notes to pp. 253-260, ed. L. Gu^nn, Bar-le-Puc, vol. i., 1864 ; 
Greg. Naz. Oral. 38 ; John Damascene, do Fide orthod,^ bk, 
iL ch. i. ; Alenin, Ep, 162, in Ph, c. 419 ; F. D. E. ScUeier- 
macher, itedcH (179m, Gottingen, 1906 ; C. v. Ocelli, Die heb, 
Syn. der Zeit und Ewigkeit, Leipzig, 1871 ; W. W. Harvey, 
S. Irenai adv. Bar., Cambridge, 1867, esp. his ‘ Preliminary 
Observations ' ; F. von Htigel, Eternal Life, Edinburgh, 1912 ; 
W. R- Alger, CVit. Hist, of the Doctrine of a Future Li/ttb, 
New York, 1878, vrith copious bibliography. 

W. F. Cobb. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Egyptian).— The Egyp- 
tian conceptions of life and death seem at hr.-t 
sight to be full of inexplicable contradictions. No 
wonder is felt when these states are found to be 
alternately praised and execrated, for in such 
praise and execration personal preferences are 
mvolved, and these may vmry. But it is more 
perplexing to find diametrically opposite views 
expressed or implied with regard to questions of 
fact or belief, as when the .same being is described 
almost in one breath both as alive and as dead, or 
when men who fear the dead are seen to have used 
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magical means to kill their enemies, thinking thus ymire), ‘ to become/ ‘ come into existence.’ For 
to he rid of them. Such inconsistencies arise from ‘ death ’ there are various euphemistic expressions, 
the blen(Mng of the simple distinction between such as hpyt or swd], ‘passing away/ mini, 
physical life and death wit n the extremely ancient ‘ reaching port ’ ; ‘ iny dying day ’ is once ex- 
and almost universal belief in immortality— a belief pressed by hrw nfr-ni im, ‘the day on which it 
that is rooted partly in the passionate abhorrence went well with me’ (Sphinx, iv. [1901] 16); the 
which death in^ires as an indignity inflicted upon phrase sbt r im’,h, ‘ to attain to beatitude,’ is 
the living,* and partly in the fact that death is ambiguous, sometimes referring to honoured old 
known to us only through observation of the age and sometimes to death. The dead are de- 
extemal world, and not by conscious inner ex- scribed as ntlw im, ‘ those who are yonder,’ or as 
perience. b',gy nnyw, ‘the weary ones.’ Theological is the 

Life and death are facts, since they are ever phrase s n k’,-f, ‘ to go to one’s ka, or double ’ ; so, 
being forced upon our notice ; death is a false- too, are the words i’,h, ‘ glorified being,’ s’,h, 
hood, however, because we have never known it ‘ noble,’ and /i^y, ‘ blessed,’ applied to the illustri- 
to be true of ourselves, and, furthermore, because ous dead. Two epithets that from the early 
we will not admit that it can be true of ourselves. Middle Kingdom onwards are appended to the 
But, if after the physical death we are not dead, names of dead persons reflect, the one the identifi- 
then we must be alive. The words ‘ life ’ and cation of the dead \vith Osiris, and the other the 

A. FORMS OF THE HIEROGLYPHIC SIGN I B. THE OBJECT (SANDAL-STRINQS) AND SANDAL FROM 


FOR (life) the foot-end of middle kingdom coffins 



123)4 5 


C. some sandals as shown on old kingdom monuments 



1. From an ivory tablet of King Den (W. M. F. Petrie, Tie Royal Taniba of the Firat Dynaety, London, 1900, !. pi. 14). 

2. Elaborate form of hieroglyph in Old Kingdom inscriptions (Margaret A. Murrav, Saqqara Mastabaa, Lonimn, 1905 nl 11 

flg. 86). ■ ■ r • 

3. Siraplifi^ form of hieroglyph (Petrie, Medttm, London, 1892, pi. 14), 

4. J. Garstang, The Burial Customa of Ancient Egypt, London, 1907, pi. 6, opposite p. 168 ; over the sandal-strings the original 

has the superscription, ‘ the two 'nft (sandal-strings) under his feet.’ 

B. H. Schafer, Prieatergraber com Totenteinpel des Ee-uaer-ri, Leipzig, 1908, p. B4. 

6. From the slate-palette of Nar-mer, let dj n. (J. E. Quibell, Hierakonpolia, i., London, 1900, pi. 29). 

7. N. de G. Davies, Deir el Gebrdwi, London, 1902, i. pi. 11, completed from ii. pi. 6. 

8. F. W, von Bissing, Die Maataba dea Gem-ni-kai, Berlin, 1905, i. pi. 16. 

9. Davies, The Rock Toinba of Sheikh Said, London, 1901, i. pi. 15. 


‘ death ’ thus both acquire a double meaning, and | 
a wide field for speculation opens out ; the achieve- ; 
ments of the Egyptians within this field have here i 
to be considered. | 

1 . Philological. — Whereas the Egyptian word 
for ‘to die,’ mu-t, Coptic moy (infinitive), aaooyt 
( qualitative), is shared with all the Semitic lan- 
guages, the verb for ‘to live,’ 'nh, Coptic con j, conc", 
is of doubtful affinities. Several derivatives from 
the same stem, such as 'nh, ‘sandal-string,’ 'nh, 
‘goat,’ 'nh, ‘ear,’ fail to suggest any earlier or 
more concrete meaning for it, while other words 
having the same radical letters, such as 'n A, ‘oath’ 
(Coptic ANAO) ), or 'nh, ‘ mirror,’ clearly derive their 
meaning from 'nh, ‘ to live.’ Closely related in 
sense are the verbs lenn, ‘ to exist,’ and hpr (Coptic 
* See particninriy B. Hertz, ‘ La Beprisentation collective de 
la mort,’ in ASoc x, 11905-06] 124. 


Wief in immortality; these are m’,'-hna, ‘the 
justified,’* and tohm 'nh, ‘who repeats" life,’ re- 
spectively. The deceased Pharaoh was called ‘ the 
great God,’ like his great prototype <3siris, while 
the living king is ‘ the good god.’ 

2 . Writing and figured representation.— (a) The 
symbol of life, whicli is also the hieroglyph used 


for writing the words ‘life’ and ‘live/* is the 
so-called crux cinsata, f , popularly known as 

the 'ankh {'nh), or ‘key of life.’ Its origin has 
been much discussed, most scholars agreeing that 
the sign represents a tie or knot of some kind, 
though in V. Loret’s opinion (Sphinx, v. [1902] 138) 
it depicts a mirror. The true explanation, hinted 
at but immediately rejected by G. Daressy {RTAP 
* See art. Ethics a.xd Mobalitt (Egyptian), § 7. 


roglyph used 
live,’ is the 
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xxvi. [1904] 130), was first enunciated by Battis- 
combe Gunn, who proves the symbol to depict the 
strings or straps of the sandal. 

No demonstratipn of Gunn*s discovery (actoowledged by 
A. 'Rrman in his Agypti4che Grammatik^, 1911, p. viii) 

yet found its way into print : the crucial evidence in the 
following argnimentation has been supplied by Gunn himself. 
There is an object called exactly resembling the sjTnbol 
and hieroglyph for ‘life,* which is often represented pair-wise 
at the foot-end of Middle Ban^om coffins. These coffins are 
covered with pictures of articles deemed necessary for the 
happiness of the dead in the after-life, and care is taken in 
most cases to place each object in its appropriate i>osition as 
regards the body of the dead man within the coffin ; thus 
necklaces are shown on the level of his neck, sceptres within 
reach of his hand, and so forth. A priori, therefore, it is to 
be concluded that the object was connect^ with the feet — a 
point clinched by the fact that a pair of these obj^ts is usually 
shown next one or more pairs of sandals, while the other 
articles depicted (anklets, ^wls for washing, etc.) are more 
or less clearly connected with the feet (see J. Oarstang, Bunal 
Customs of Anc. Egypt, London, 1907, pi. 6, opposite p. 168 ; 
P. L^u, Sareophages anUrieunau nouvel empire, Paris, 1904, 
no. 28034 [p. 90 f.] ; H. Schafer, Priestergriiber, Leipzig, 1908, 
fig. 73 [p. 54], 83 [p. 69], and pi. 11). In several ii^tances the 
accompanying inscriptions describe the pair of objects as ‘the 
two on the ground under his feet* (cf. Garstang, loe. eit.i 
Tiacau, in 158; the preposition ‘under* must not be pressed 
too closely, but it at least shows that the *n§ was part of, or 
belonged in some way to, the sandals). If now we compare the 

object with the representation of the sandals, we shall see 

that the same elements enter into both— the long loop that 
passes round the ankle, the straps that serve to bind this loop 
to the sides of the sandal, and possibly a kind of ribbed bow or 
buckle. It is difficult to make the representations harmonize 
in det^, but, remembering that the sign is a very old one, 
that the modes of binding the sandal to the foot vary greatly, 
and that possibly the sign depicts the straps not as actually 
worn but laid out in such a way as to exhibit them to the best 
advantage, we shall hardly doubt that the objects shown on 
the Middle Kingdom coffins and called are a spare pair of 
sandal-strings for use in the event of those attached to the 
sandals requiring to be replaced. The cut on the preceding 
page depicts various examples of the eandal-strings both as an 
article of use and as a hieroglyph, together with pictures of 
aand^s for comparison; the hieroglyph is normally painted 
black. 

There being no obvious connexion between the 
idea of life and that of sandal-stringa, it must be 
supposed that the idea of life, not being itself 
susceptible of pictorial representation, was sym- 
bolized by an obj eot the name of which fortuitously 
coincided in sound with the word for ‘ life’ ; this 
procedure is merely the procedure called ‘ phonetic 
transference,’ extremely common in hieroglyphic 
writing. 

It is, of course, possiblethat 'nJ('a7»S:A?), ‘ sandal-string:?,’ and 
Vft CanA-A?), ‘ life’ (the vowel in both cases is hypothetic), are 
nltimately connect^ etymolopcally, but, as said above, the 
original meaning of the stem wA is unknown. It would cer- 
tainly be wrong to advance the hypothesis that the sandal- 
strings were called * 71 J because they resembled the symbol for 
life, the origin of that symbol itself being regarded as nndis- 
coverahle. ’The evidence of the earliest writing (the absence 
of the stroke-determinative 1) shows that the 'aTiAA-sign was 
regarded as a phonetic and not as a pictorial sign. 

As a symbol the 'ankh is everywhere to be found 
on the Egyptian monuments. Gods and goddesses 
hold it in their bands, or present it to the nose of 
their favourites. It appears with arms supporting 
a standard (e.j., E. Naville, The Temple of Deir el- 
Bahari, v., London, 1906, pi. 149) or as itself re- 
presenting the legs of a human figure (Louvre, 
C 15) ; such religious representations have still to 
be collected and classified. As a mere ornamental 
device the 'anM-sign is frequently found on furni- 
ture, jewellery, etc., often in association with other 

auspicious symbols, e.g., ^ stability, 

and prosperity.’ As an amulet tiie 'ankh is fairly 
common, and is usually made of green or blue 
faience. 

(6) There is no corresponding symbol for ‘ death.’ 
The words ' death ’ and ‘ to die ’ are in early times 
followed (or ‘determined,’ to use the teclinical 
expression) by a sign representing a man fallen 
1 Except where ‘ the 9> mbol lile ' it mea^w. 


upon his knees, and bleeding from a wound on the 
head ; later this sign is merged into another of 
widerapplication and varying form — thecommonest 

form is — which accompanies various words 

meaning ‘prisoner’ or ‘enemy.’ Very often, how- 
ever, these hieroglyphs are mutilated or suppressed 
because of their ill-omened associations (ZA li. 
[1914] 19). 

3 . Literal views of life and death. — How life was 
envisaged may best be learned from the following 
wishes on behalf of a dead man : 

‘ May there be given to thee thy eyes to see, thy ears to hear 
what is spoken ; thy mouth to speak, and thy feet to walk. 
May- thy hands and arms move, and thy flesh be firm. May thy 
members be pleasant, and mayest thou have joy of ail thy 
limbs. Mayest thou scan thy flesh (and find it) whole and sound, 
without any blemish upon thee ; thy true heart being with 
thee, even &e heart that thou didst have heretofore ’ (K. Sethe, 
Urktniden, dea dgyp. Attertumt, Leipzig, 1901-09, iv. 114 f.> 

Death is the negation of life ; in slaying their 
foes, the Egyptians sought to make them ‘ as though 
they had never been ’ ( Urkunden, iv. 7, smdpassim), 
and the custom of cutting off their hands and phalli 
indicates of what activities it was intended to 
deprive them. Further light is thrown on these 
materialistic conceptions of life and death in a 
passage of the 175th chapter of the Book of the Dead, 
where the state of death is described : 

‘ Of a truth it if without water, it is without air — deep, dark, 
and void, a place where one lives in quietude. Pleasure of love 
is not there to be bwl, nay, bnt beatitude is given to me in 
lieu of water and air and love, qnietude in lieu of bread and 
beer.’ 

Inertia is the chief characteristic of the dead, 
wherefore they were called ‘ the weary,’ ‘ the inert ’ 
(§ I) ; elsewhere we find death compared with sleep 
(e.g.. Pyramid Texts, ed. Sethe, Leipzig, 1908, 
721). Life, on the other hand, is full of activity, 
and chief among its needs are air to breathe 
(‘breath of life’ is a common expression) and 
food and drink for sustenance. Here, again, the 
wishes for the dead are the best evidence of the 
things deemed needful for the lirag ; ‘ bread and 
beer, oxen and geese, cloth and linen, incense and 
myrrh, and things good and pure whereon a god 
lives’ — so runs the common formula, which hardly 
less often mentions ‘ the sweet breeze of the North- 
wind’ as a necessity of life. The place of life was 
pre-eminently the earth ; ‘ O all ye who live upon 
earth,’ begins a favourite invocation. 

Various views were held as to the wliereabouts 
of the dead, but their habitation was normally not 
the earth; ‘those who are yonder’ is, as we have 
seen, a common designation of the dead. That the 
land of death is a land whence there is no return- 
ing was early said ; already in the Pyramid Texts 
(2175) we find the warning, ‘Go not upon those 
western ways, for those who have gone yonder 
come not back again’* (the same thought recurs 
later; cf. Harris 600, recto 7, 2). Reflexions as 
to the duration of life and death are often en- 
countered in the texts. The Egyptian prayed that, 

, like Joseph, he might attain to the age of 110 years 
(see BTAP xxxiv. [1912] 16-18). In comparison 
with death, the endlessness of which was constantly 
alluded to (cf. ‘the city of eternity’ for the 
necropolis, ‘ the lords of eternity’ for the funerary 
n-ods), ‘ the span of things done upon earth is but 
as a dream’ (PSBA xxxv. [1913] 169; cf. 
Petersburg 1116 A, recto 55 [ies Papyrus hiiraUgues 
. . . de V Ermitage, 1913] ; it should be said 
parenthetically that this comparison of life with a 
dream refers only to the dreamlike fugitiveness of 
its events, not to any speculations concerning its 
reality). With regard to the extension of the idea 
of life, it seems to have included man and tlie animal 

I For tliiv and oUier lalu.ible references the writer is indebted 
U> Professor Sethe of GotUngea. 
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kingdom only (cf . the words quoted from a Memphite 
text in § II) ; it is doubtful whether an Egyptian 
would have spoken of plants as living ; nor is there 
any expression found to describe the neutral in- 
ai^ate state of things not belonging to the animal 
world. 

4 . The hatred of death.— The opening words of 
the gravestone-formula, ‘ O ye who love life and 
hate death,’ strike to the root of the most profound 
feelings of the Egyptians, whose intense love of life 
and detestation of death made them devote more 
time and thought to funerary things than has been 
done by any other people before or since. The 
best expression of these feelings is on a stele dating 
only from the year 46 B.C., but wholly Egyptian 
in feeling ; a woman speaks from the tomb to the 
husband who has survived her : 

‘O brother, husband, friend, highpriest— thy heart shall not 
grow weary of drinking and eating, drunkenness and love. 
Celebrate a happy day ; follow thy heart by day and night ; 
put no care in thy heart. What are thy y'eara upon the earth ? 
The West [i.e. the place of burial] is a land of slumber, dark and 
heavy, the habitation of those who are yonder, who sleep in 
their mummy-shapes, nor wake to see their brethren, nor re^rd 
their fathers and mothers, and their hearts are reft of their 
wives and children. The living water of which all have a share, 
for me it is thirst, but it comes to him who is upon earth. 
Thirst have 1, though water is beside me, and I know not the 
place where I am, since I came to this valley. . . . Turn my 
kce to the North wind on the bank of the water ; perchance so 
my heart shall be relieved of its affliction. Nay but Death, his 
name is “ Gome '* ; every one to whom he hath called comes to 
him straightway, their hearts affrighted, through fear of him. 
There is none can see him either of gods or of men ; great and 
small alike rest with him, nor can any stay his finger. He 
loveth all, and robbeth the son from his mother. The old man 
moves to meet him, and all men fear and make petition before 
him. Tet he turns not his lace towards them, he comes not to 
him who implores him, he hearkens not when he is worshipped, 
he shows himself not, even though any manner of bri^ u given 
to him’ (B. Lepsius. Aunoahl der wiehttgstm Urtunaen det 
dgyp. AUerthumt, Leipzig, 1842, pi. 16). 
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ideas; Life, e.g., is found beside Health in the 
outward guise of a Nile-god (J. E. Gautier and 
G. Jequier, Mimoire sur les fmiUles de LicM, 
Paris, 1902, p. 25), The exhortation ‘ celebrate a 
happy day’ recurs again and again in the songs of 
the harpers at Egyptian banquets, together with 
the reminder that life is short, death inevitable 
and eternal. Herodotus tells us (ii, 78) that at the 
entertainments of the rich a wooden figure of a 
de^ body in a coffin was borne around and shown 
to the guests, with the words : ‘ When thou lookest 
upon tiiis, drink and be merry, for thou shaft ^ 
such as this when thou art dead.’ No reference is 
made to this custom in our texts, but it is thoroughly 
Egyptian in spirit (see also Plut. de Is. et Osir. 
xvii. ). The old songs collected by W. Max Muller, 
Die Liebespoesie der alien Agypter, Leipzig, 1899 
(pp. 29-37), recall the wretched fate of the 
d^d : 

‘The nobles and glorified ones . . . buried In their pyramids, 
who built themselves chapels, their place is no more ; what is 
become of them? I have heard the words of Imho^ and 
Hardedef, told and told i^n ; where is their place ? Their 
walls are destroyed, their place is no more, as though they had 
never been. None cometh thence who can relate how they 
tare. . . .* Then comes the inevitable moral: *Be of good 
cheer, forget and enjoy thyself. Follow thy heart, so long as 
thou livest ; place myrrh on thy head, clothe thyself with fine 
linen, anoint thyself ; forget sorrow and remember joy, until 
arrives that day of putting to shore in the land that loveth 
sUence.' 

5 . The hope of immortality. — From the same 
Theban tomb from which the last words are drawn 
(tomb of the prie.st Neferhotpe [60], XIXth dyn.) 
comes a song expressing widely diflerent senti- 
ments : 


' 1 have heard those songs that are in the ancient tombs, and 
what they tell extolling life on earth, and belittling the region 
^ the dead. Yet wherefore do they thus as concerns the land 
dl Etern.tv, the just and fair, where terrors are not? Wrangling 
is ita abhorrence, nor does any gird himself against his fellow. 


'That land free of foes, all our kinsmen rest withm it from the 
earliest day of time. The children of millions of miBions come 
thither, every one. For none may tarry in the land of L^t ; 
none there is that passes not yonder. The span of eartWy 
deeds is but as a dream ; but a fair welcome awaits hun who 
has reached the West’ (PSBA xxxv. 169). 

This pretty poem voices the opinions of those 
who, holding a firm faith in immortality, rejected 
the cold comfortless views of death already illus- 
trated. No doubt that faith was bom of a 
revulsion of feeling against the pitiless cruelty of 
death ; and, being the offspring of the will rather 
than of the reason, it did not supersede or dnve 
out the opposite belief. There is an argumentative 
controversial note in the asseveration ^ of the old 
funerary texts, ‘ Thou hast departed living, thou 
hast not departed dead’ (Pyramid Texts, 134; cf. 
833); or we may quote the reiterated assurance, 
‘Thou diest not,’ in the same texts (657, 775, 781, 
792, 810, 875, 1464, 1477, 1810, 1812, 2201). The 
multifarious funerary rites, the contracts made 
with /^rt-priests, and the petitions or threats to 
passers-by and visitors to the tombs all imply that 
the benefits of immortality were not to be obtained 
except by elaborate forethought and deliberate 
effort, it is true that a discontinuance of the 
funerary cult might not entail complete anni- 
hilation ; the Egyptians dreaded, for instance, lest 
the cessation of the offerings made to them might 
compel them to devour their own excrements (ZA 
xlvii. [1910] 100-111). Nevertheless, there was 
ever lurking in the background the fear that a man 
might perish altogether, and that his corpse^ might 
decay and fall to pieces (Book of the Dead, titles of 
chs. 45 , 163), this fear giving rise to the strange 
apprehension of a ‘ second death in the necropolis 
(tfe. chs. 44 , 176, 176). ^ ^ 

Similar conclusions might perhaps he drawn 
from the variety of the theories concerning the 
fate of the departed, who were alternately (or even 
simnltaneously) believed to he stars in the sky, 
dwellers in the nether world, incarnations of Osiris, 
01 spirits living in the tomb or revisiting their 
earthly homes (see art. State of the Dead 
[Egyptian]). It is unthinkable that all these 
divergent views were accepted and heliev^ with 
a fervent sincerity; rather they were conjectures 
sanctioned by ancient tradition, half- believed, half- 
doubted, and expressed with a naive ^d credulous 
thoughtlessness, which at the same time failed to 
silence the haunting suspicion that absolute death, 
after all, might be a reality. 

6 . Secon&ry views of life and death. — Under 
the influence of the conception of immortality the 
terms ‘life’ and ‘death’ became so Impregnated 
each with the meaning of the other that they no 
longer contradicted and excluded one another as 
they had originally done ; ‘ life ’ was not neces- 
sarily the short term of existence upon earth, 
and ‘death’ was perhaps hut another mode of 
living. Sometimes, of course, by the abstraction 
which language permits, the words were used in 
their old strictly contrasted senses, but often there 
is left only a shadow of the original meaning; 
‘living’ may be any form of existence vaguely 
analogous to physical, terrestrial existence, and 
‘death,’ ‘die,’ ‘dead,’ are terms that might he 
applied to various states from which some char- 
acteristic feature of living was absent. A few 
examples, mainly of philological interest, may 
serve to illustrate this transition of meaning. Not 
only was prolongation of life the reward of moral 
conduct (see ETHICS and Morality [Egyptian], 
§ 6), but in a sense the moral life was the only 
true life; in the Teaching of Ptahhotpe we 
read ; 


‘ As for the fool who hearkens not, he achieves not anything, 
be looks upon him who knows as one who is ignorant, and 
upon things usefnl as things harmful, ... he lives upon that 
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wherewith men die, ... his character is told(Q in the opinion 
of the nobles in that he dies living every day' (,Le Papyrut 
Prisse, ed. G. J^quier, Paris, 1911, 17. 4-8). 

Such was the fear felt by him who was admitted 
to the presence of Pharaoh that he knew not 
whether he was alive or dead (Sinuhe, 255 ; Koller 
[ed. A. H. Gardiner, Literary Texts of the New 
Kingdom, Leipzig, 1911], 5. 1). The verb 'to live’ 
was applied to other things besides human beings 
and animals ; thus, whatever else in a man might 
die, his name, if properly tended, would continue 
to live (Pyramid Texts, 764, 899, 1024, and in later 
texts jJCfssJTn). ‘Living soul’ (6; 'nhy) is a collo- 
cation of words which frequently occurs ; yet, from 
its association with the dead, the word ‘soul’ is 
often determined with the hieroglyph that implies 
death. Pictures, statues, and images of all kinds 
were imbued with a sort of life,* by virtue of a 
principle common to all early superstition ; the 
sculptor was called ‘ he who makes to live ’ (s'nh ) ; 
hieroglyphs representing animals and human beings 
were sometimes mutilated or suppressed, obviously 
because they were considered to have the same 
power to injure as living things (ZA li. 1-64). 

7- Death and the go&. — Could the gods be said 
to live? In a sense, no doubt, they were con- 
sidered to live more fully, more truly, than human 
beings. The solar deity in particular was full of 
vitality; the Pharaoh is said to be ‘granted life 
like Ke’ ; Re ‘ lives upon truth ’ ; the solar hymns, 
especially those to the Aten (the solar god of the 
heretic king Akhenaten) represent all life as ema- 
nating from the god ; and all gods and goddesses 
were dispensers of life. On a closer view, however, 
we find that the kind of life that was pr^icated of 
the gods is more analogous to the life of the blessed 
dead than to the life of human beings; to the 
virtuous dead it is promised, ‘ he who is yonder 
shall be a living god’ (Erman, Gesprdch eines 
Lebensmdden mit seiner Seek, Berlin, 1896, p. 142 ; 
cf. Pap. Petersburg, 1116A, recto 56). That the 
gods dwell afar oil together with the dead is shown 
by the following sentence from a sepulchral stele 
of the Middle Kingdom : ‘ I have gone down to the 
city of eternity, to the place where the gods are ’ 
(Cairo, 20485). Various dead Pharaohs and celeb- 
rities were posthumously deified (see art. Heroes 
AND Hero-Gods [Egyptian]), and, the green or black 
complexions of their images suggest that they were 
not regarded as wholly alive. Osiris, as King of 
Eternity, chief of the W^terners, led but a shadowy 
existence, and similar conclusions are implied by 
the fact that certain deities had their ‘ living ’ ter- 
restrial representatives. The Pharaoh ruled as 
Homs ‘ on the throne-of-Horus of the living ’ ; 
under another aspect he was the ‘living sphinx- 
image of Atum ’ (sSp 'nh n ’Itm). Alternately 
regarded as ‘ son of Re ’ and as identical with Re, 
the King did not die, but ‘ flew to heaven and 
joined the sun, the flesh of the god becoming 
merged in its creator ’ (Sinuhe, R 7 f . ). The Apis 
and Mnevis bulls were respectively living emana- 
tions of Ptah and Atum, and other sacred animals 
whose cult was celebrated in late times doubtless 
stood in a similar relation to the gods whom they 
represented. Lastly, the historical aspect from 
which the gods were sometimes regarded repre- 
sented them as rulers of a far-distant age, and, in 
consequence, as beings long since dead. 

8. The dead as a class of beings. — In the Book 
of the Dead and elsewhere we find the follow- 
ing classification : men, gods, blessed dead (/;5“, 
‘bright’ ones), and dead (mtw) (see E. A. W. 
Budge, Book of the Dead, London, 1898, pp. 113, 

r It has oRen been stated, especially by O. Uaspero, that 
objects found in the tombs have been deliberately broken in 
order to ‘kiU’ them, and so to send them into the r^ms of the 
dead for the use of the deceased. No authentic evidence in 
favour of this statement seems to be forthcoming. 


293, 298, 308, 366, 389, 477). In this classification 
there is a kind of chronological hierarchical 
arrangement; the dead of the most remote times 
are holier, and partake more of divinity, than 
those recently deceased. So, too, the Turin Canon 
of Kings conceived the earliest rulers of Egypt to 
have been the gods of the first ennead ; then came 
the lesser gods, and, lastly, the followers of Homs 
and earliest historical kings. Manetho records a 
similar sequence of ‘gods’ and ‘ semi-divine dead’ 

I (p^icuej of hpibeoi). In the Book of the Dead and 
elsewhere ‘ the dead ’ are spoken of in a way that 
I clearly assumes them to enjoy a kind of existence ; 
they ‘ see,’ ‘ hear,’ and so forth. 

g. Relations of the living and the dead. — Some 
Egyptologists, influenced more by anthropological 
theorists than by the unambiguous evidence of the 
Egyptian texts, have asserted that the funerary 
rites and practices of the Egyptians were in the 
main precautionary measures serving to protect, 
the living against the dead (e.g., J. Capart, in 
Trans. Third Congr. Hist. Bel., Oxford, 1908, 
i. 203). Nothing could be farther from the truth ; 
it is of fundamental importance to realize that the 
vast stores of wealth and thought expended by the 
Egyptians on their tombs — that wealth and that 
thought which created not only the pyramids, but 
also the practice of mummification and a very 
extensive funerary literature — were due to the 
anxiety of each member of the community with 
regard to his own individual future welfare, and 
not to the feelings of res^t, or fear, or duty felt 
towards the other dead. We have only to read the 
story of the exile Sinuhe to realize the horror felt 
by an Egyptian at the prospect of dying abroad, 
and of being thus deprived of the usual funerary 
honours ; it is a feeling akin to this that created 
the whole system of funereal observances. 

It does not vitiate the assertion here mode that 
the dead cannot bury themselves, and are to that 
extent at the mercy of the living. Death does not 
absolutely snap all relations ; and motives of filial 
piety, the calculation that one’s own funeral rites 
are dependent on others, liberal inducements in the 
form of legacies, previous contracts with the de- 
ceased, and also a certain modicum of fear and 
hope — all these things afforded a certain guarantee 
to the dying man that his own wishes with regard 
to burial and a post mortem cult would be carried 
out. But there was no real ancestor- worship or 
objective cult of the dead in ancient Egypt.* The 
feelings of the living towards the other-dead, if 
they may be so called, constitute, therefore, a 
question apart from the question of funerary rites 
(see art. Death and Disposal of the Dead 
[Egyptian]). The Egyptians wailed and mourned 
at the death of relatives, not merely out of grief, 
but as a matter of propriety ; under the New 
Kingdom, mourning-clothes of a bluish colour were 
worn by women at the funeral (ZA xlvii. 162) ; we 
have at least one possible allusion to fasting on the 
occasion of a death (Pap. Petersburg, 1116B, recto 
42) ; friends as well as relatives attended the 
funeral. It was thought that after death the 
deceased might return ‘to afford protection to 
their children upon earth’ (Urkunden, iv. 491 ; 
Nina da Garis Davies and A. H. Gardiner, Tomb 
of Amenemhit, London, 1914, pi. 27) ; and we have 
a number of pathetic letters to departed relatives 
craving their intervention and help (Cairo, 25,975, 
hieratic text on linen. Old Kingdom ; Cairo, 25,375, 
and Petrie collection, bowls with hieratic inscrip- 
tion, before Middle Kingdom ; Pitt-Rivers collec- 
tion, cup with hieratic inscription, before XVIIIth 
dyn. ==PSBA xiv. [1892] 328). In one of these 
letters (Pop. Leyden S71, XXth dyn. ; see Mas- 
pero. Etudes igyptienries, Paris, 187^91, i. 146-169) 

I See, torUier, art. Euncs ass Mokauii (EgyptiaoX 1 13 (*&)• 
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bitter reproaches are addressed to a dead woman | 
by her widower, who has fallen ill, blaming her for 
her neglect of him after all his kindness towards 
her while she was alive. 

10. The dead as beings. — In the 

magical and medical papyn incantations are often 
directed against ‘ every enemy male or female, 
every dead person male or female,’ who shall come 
to injure N, the son of M. The dead are conceived 
of as the cause of disease, though perhaps only those 
dead are meant who still wandered homeless over 
the earth. The evidence seems fairly clear that 
actual ‘possession’ by the dead, conceived of as 
haunting spirits, is meant in such cases; for the 
demon is charged to ‘ flow forth,’ and honey is said 
to be a useful medicament ‘ which is sweet to men, 
but bitter to the dead’ (Erman, Zauberspriichefur 
Mutter und Kind, Berlin, 1901, p. 12 f.). At the 
same time, the dnly-buiied dead also had power to 
take vengeance on those who injured their pro- 
perty or violated their tombs (H. Sottas, La Pre- 
servation de la propriete funtraire, Paris, 1913). 
Evidently in Egypt, as in other lands, there was a 
danger inherent m death and in the dead, as also 
in blood, the sym^l of death ; in a Leyden papyrus 
it is lamented that ‘ plague is throughout the 
land, blood is everywhere, death is not lacking’ 
(Gardiner, The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, 
Leipzig, 1909, p. 25) ; and, perhaps because of its 
association with blood, red colour is in many papyri 
avoided for ■writing the names of the gods, except 
in the case of the evil god Seth. 

11. Origm and nature of life and death. — The 
Pyramid Texts (1466) recall a time ‘ when heaven 
was not, when earth was not, when mankind was 
not, before the gods were bom, before death had 
come into existence.’ Many cosmogonic legends 
were told by the Egyptians (see Erman, Agyptisehe 
Religion*, Berlin, 1909, pp. 32-36, for best sum- 
mary) ; most of these referred the origin of life to 
some god, but there was a superstition which 
attributed self-generative powers to various small 
forms of animal life, such as mice, snakes, or flies. 
The frog was particularly prominent in this con- 
nexion, doubtless owing to the numbers in which 
tadpoles appear, just as though they had come into 
existence by themselves out of the wet mud. Hence 
not only did the frog become a symbol of the resur- 
rection {whm 'nh, ‘living again ’), but it was inti- 
mately associate with the beginning of things; 
in the Hermopolitan myth the eight primitive 
creatures had the heads of frogs or snakes, and in 
the Abydene tale the frog-hesided goddess Heket 
was associated with Khnum in the creation (see 
W. Spiegelberg and A. Jacoby, in Sphinx, vii. 
[1W3] 215-228). Life, once being started, was 
continued by tlie plwsical methods of reproduction 
(see esp. Song of Harper, 1. 1 ; Admonitions, 12, 
2-4), but the gods, especially the sun-god. Re, 
were none the less the cause and mainspring of life 
(the birth-scenes in the temples of Luxor and Deir 
el Bahri are very instructive in this connexion). 

A daringly speculative attempt to follow up this train of 
thought U found in an inscription from Memphis, a late copy of 
a text of early date (J. H. Breasted, ‘The Philosophy of a 
Memphite P^o*?*.* I’l 7 f xxx’x wh'chseehsto explain 

how Ptab, 1: |t is'el;. d.i.den li-n i into ‘Heart’ (the 

seat of the in j.i-i. f.i- as impersonated by 

Homs, and* T -'s's d <.e. the executive, 

willing faculty), as impersonated by Thoth, henceforward per- 
vadea ail that lives, *aU gods, ail men, all cattle, and all 
reptiles.* It is then shown bow all actions and reactions to sense- 
impressions presuppose the functions of ‘ heart ’ and ‘ tongue * ; 
when the eyes see, or the ears hear, or the nose smells, they 
convey (this sensation) to the heart, and it is the heart that 
causes every recognition (judgment) to go forth ; it is the 
tongue that iterates (in the form of a command or act of the will) 
what the heart devises. In this way Ptah necessarily appears 
to be the cause of all things done b> living creatures ; he is, in 


1 See also Erman, IT, 1911, p. 916 ff. ; a new e<l. is promised 
by Sethe. 


other words, the vital principle itself. This psychological ana- 
lysiB of human, or rather animal, activity is up to the present 
unique, and perhaps represents the thought of some unusually 
gift^ individual rather than that of the priests and learned men 
generally. 

The medical papyri show that a serious attempt 
was early made to understand the workings of 
the body, but no other eft'ort to reconcile semi- 
scientific views with the current mythology has 
yet come to light. 

12. Magico-medical views. — A certain pre-natal 
existence is assumed in many hyperbolical expres- 
sions, as ‘he ruled (already) in the egg’ (Sinuhe, 
R 93). The normal view, of course, was that life 
began with birth ; a writer speaks of the ‘ children 
who are broken in the egg, who have seen the face 
of the crocodile before they ever lived’ (Lebens- 
mude, 79). The medical papyri contain prognosti- 
cations for telling whether a child will live or not ; 
‘ if it says ny [a sound like the word for ‘ yes ’], it 
will live ; if it says embi [a sound like the word 
for ‘ no ’], it ■will die ’ {Pap. Ebers, ed. L. Stem, 
Leipzig, 1875, 97. 13 f. ). Spells were used to prevent 
women from conceiving, and there are various 
other ways in which birth is touched upon by the 
magico-medical literature. Amulets and charms 
of all sorts were employed to protect life ; and, 
conversely, magic was secretly employed to bring 
about an enemy’s deatli [e.g., by means of waxen 
images [Pap. Lee ; see P. E. Newberry, The Am- 
herst Papyri, London, 1899]). A Turin papyrus 
attempts to cover all contingencies by enumerat- 
ing all tlie possible kinds of death that may happen 
to a man (\V. Pleyte and F. Rossi, Pap. de Turin, 
Leyden, 1869-76, p. 120 f.). Some kinds of death 
were considered happier than others ; death by 
drowning, e.g., was a kind of apotheosis, doubtless 
because Osiris had perished in this way, and those 
who died thns were called hasye, ‘ blessed ’ (ZA 
xlvi. [1909] 132). Curses were considered efficient 
magical means of affecting life (for a good collec- 
tion of curses see Sottas, op. cit.). Oaths are 
conditional curses ; it was usual to swear ‘ by 
the life of Re,’ and so common was this style of 
oath that the verb'oreft, ‘to live,’ was used transi- 
tively in the sense of ‘ to swear by,’ and the Coptic 
word for an oath is anash. Most contracts and 
judicial depositions during the New Kingdom 
begin with the words, ‘ As Amun endures, and as 
the Sovereign endures.’ In the law-courts wit- 
nesses often swore oaths aflecting their own life 
and property (conditional self-curses ; see Spiegel- 
berg, Studien und Materialien zum Rechtswesen 
des Pharaohenreiches, Hanover, 1892, pp. 71-81). 

13. Life and the law. — On this subject consult 
the art. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), § 13 
(1-3), from which it will be seen that the sanctity 
of human life was strongly felt, as far at least as 
Egyptians were concerned. A few details may 
be added here. Abortion was considered a crime 
(Pap. Turin, 55. 1), unless the charge made in the 
passage here quoted was one of brutality leading 
to a miscarriage. Particularly abhorrent was 
bloodshed between close relatives, as father and 
son, or a man and his maternal brothers (see 
Gardiner, Admonitions, p. 9). Capital punish- 
ment was less favourably considered than punish- 
ment by imprisonment and the bastinado (Pap. 
Petersburg, 1116A, recto 48 f.), and persons con- 
demned to death were allowed to make away with 
themselves. 

14. Life as a thing undesirable. — The Egyptians’ 
intense love of life and appreciation of its value 
are reflected in many of the passages that have 
been quoted. There is, however, a limited pessi- 
mistic literature (see art. Ethics and Morality 
[Egyptian], § 6) in which life is regarded as un- 
desirable. This point of view may have been 
inspired originally by some such anarchical con- 
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ditions as prevailed after the fall of the Memphite 
dynasties. By the beginning of the Middle King- 
dom the pessimistic style of literature was a recog- 
nized genre. Sometimes the despondent attitude 
towards life finds expression in the wish for a total 
cessation of life : 

‘ Would that there might be an end of men, no conception, 
no birth ! O that the earth would cease from noise, and tumult 
be no more I * {Leyden Admonitiom^ 5, 14-6. 1). 

Elsewhere the misery of life is eloquently contrasted 
with the desirability of death ; in a composition 
containing the dialogue between a misanthrope 
and his soul, death is described as follows : 

‘Death is before me to-day like the recovery of a sick man, 
like going forth abroad after lying prostrate. 

Death is before me to-day like the scent of myrrh, like nttiag 
beneath the sail on a windy day. 

Death is before me to-day like the scent of lilies, like sitting 
on the shore of the land of intoxication. 

Death is before me to-day like a trodden road, like the retnm 
of men from a campaign to their homes. 

Death is before me to-day like the clearing of the sky, or as 
when a man becomes enlightened concerning that which he did 
not know. 

Death is before me to-day as a man longs to see his home, 
when he has spent manv years in captivity ’ (Elrman, Lehensmudet 
ISOff.X 

In the sequel it appears that the death here so 
highly praised is not non-existence, but the un- 
troubled existence ‘yonder.* And so it mostly 
was ; the Egyptian remains true to his love of life — 
not perhaps the life on earth with its mingled joys 
and sorrows, but the life of his dreams in the land 
of Eternity, ‘ the just and fair, where terrors are 
not,* and where ‘none girds himself against his 
fellow,* 

Litebaturb.— T here is no published monc^raph on the subject ; 
such references as are needful have been given in the text. For 
the sign 'ankh see a detailed discussion by G. J6quier, in BuU. 
de Vinstiiut frangaie d'archiologie orientaUt xi. (Cairo, 1914) 

121-136. Alan H. Gabdinee. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Greek and Roman). — 
The outlook on life of the average Greek of the 
6th cent. B.C. may be illostrated by the language 
which Herodotus, i. 30 If. , puts into the mouth of 
Solon of Athens in his interview with Croesus, 
King of Lydia. 

When Solon viaited Sardis, after all the grandeur of the 
royal palace had been exhibited for his admiration, he was 
asked by Croesus whom be considered the happiest man (6A/3(- 
wrarof) he had ever seen. To the surprise of Croesus, Solon 
answered, ‘Tellus of Athens,* because, ‘on the one hand, Tellus 
lived in a prosperous city, and bad sons handsome and good 
(koAoI koX ayoBoC), and saw children bom to them all and all 
surviving ; on the other hand, after a life affluent as we count 
affluence in Hellas, he died a most glorious death. He fought 
in a battle between the Athenians and their neighbours at 
Eleusis, and, routing the enemy, died most nobly ; and the 
Athenians gave him a public burud where he fell, and honoured 
him greatly.* 

OrcBSus then asked whom he considered second in happiness. 
Solon answered, ‘Cleobis and Biton.’ These were natives of 
A^os, possessed of sufficient fortune, and, moreover, endowed 
with such strength of body that both were prize-winners in 
the games. It is further related of them that on one occasion, 
when the Argives were celebrating a festival in honour of Hera, 
it vr&s necessary that their mother, as priestess of Hera, should 
be conveyed to the temple on an ox-waggon. The oxen not 
arriving from the field in time, the young men harnessed them- 
selves to the waggon and drew it to the temple, a distance of 
forty-five stades. After they had performed this feat in view 
of the assembly, there came upon them a most excellent end of 
life, wherein God clearly revealed that death is better for a man 
than life. For the men of Argos standing round praised the 
strength of the young men, and the women of Argos called their 
mother blessed in that she had such sons. Then their mother 

thr the 
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the best thing that man can receive. After this prayer, when 
her sons had sacrificed and feasted, they fell asleep In the temple 
and awaked no more, but there ended their days. The Argives, 
in commemoration of their piety, caused their statues to be 
made and dedicated at Delphi. 

Croesus was irsllguant that Solon should not assign to him 
even the second place among happy men. Then Solon said : 
* O Croesus, you ask me regarding human affairs — me who 
know that the deity (to fieio;-) is always jealous and delights In 
confounding mankind. For in the length of days men are con- 
strained to see manj things the^ would not willingly see, and 
to suffer many thin^ they would not willingly suffer. I put 
the term of a man’s life at seventy years. . . . btovv in all these 


days of seventy years ... no one day brings us at all anything 
like another, ^us, O Croesus, man is altogether the sport of 
chance (r^ €<mv avBptoim You appear to me to be 

master of immense treasures and king of many nations ; but 1 
cannot say that of you which you demand, till I hear you bav e 
ended your life happily. For the richest of men is not more 
happy (oA/3u6repo$) than he that has sufficient for the day, unless 
good fortune attend him to the grave and he end his life in 
happiness. Uany men who abound in wealth are unhappy 
(ae/oA^tot); and many who have only a moderate competency 
are fortunate (evTvxee«). He that abounds in riches, and is yet 
unhappy {avoKfiLOi), excels the other only in two things; but 
the other surpasses him in many things. The wealthy man, 
indeed, is better able to gp^tify his desires and to bear a great 
blow of adversity. But the other surpasses him in these 
respects: although he is not able to meet the blows of mis- 
fortune or the claims of his desires, yet his good fortune 
(evrvxii)) wards off these things from him, and he enjoys the 
full use of his limbs ; be is free from diseases, unscathed by 
evil, blessed with a fine form (eueiS^s), happy in his children 
(ribrat$)l ^ these things come at last to be crowned by 

a decent end, such a one is the man you seek, and may justly 
be called happy (oA^ios). For until that time we ought to 
suspend our judgment, and not to pronounce him happy 
(oAjSioc), but only fortunate (evrvx’js). Now because no man 
can p<^ibly attain to this perfection of happiness ; as no one 
r^on yields all good things, but produces some and wants 
others, that country being best which affords the greatest 
plenty; and, further, because no human body is in all respects 
self-sufficient, but, possessing some advantages, is destitute of 
others ; he therefore who continues to enjoy the greatest 
number of these and then ends his life graciously, in my judg- 
ment, O King, deserves the name of happy. We ought to con- 
sider in every matter how the end shall 1^ ; for many to whom 
Qod has given a glimpse of happiness 6A/3 ov), He has 

afterwards utterly overthrown.’ 

In reviewing these passages we may begin with 
the last point : ‘ Consider the end of everything.’ 
This is a favourite sentiment in Greek writers, 
and there seems to he a note of conscious pride 
in the words with which Herodotus concludes the 
episode : 

‘ When be made this reply, he found no faronr with CroesuB, 
who held him of no account and dismissed him, considering 
him s very foolish man who, overlooking preeent 

blessings, hade men look to the end of everything.’ 

life is to be viewed as a whole. Already in 
Homer we find it a mark of the wise man that he 
‘ looks before and after.’ > It is a favourite notion 
in Pindar : 

‘There hang around the minds of men unnumbered errors, 
and this is the hopeless thing to discover — what is beat for a 
man both now and in the end ' (Of. vii. 24 ff.). 

Hence the distinction here drawn between the 
‘happy’ man {6\pio!' i dii, toV 6Xov yStou /iarapioris 
[Hesychitis]) and the merely fortunate {eirvx^s), 
A man may be prosperous, as Croesus was. The 
Asiatic straightway calls him happy, but the 
‘ foolish ’ Greek refuses that title till he has seen 
the end of all : 

‘ Behold, this is Oedipus ; this is be who solved the famous 
riddle and was a man most mighty . . . into what a sea of 
dire calamity is he fallen ! Therefore, while a mortal waits to 
see that final day, call no man happy (/iTfSeV' 6A^^^el»') till he 
have passed the final bourne of life, having suffered no evil’ 
(Sophocles, CEd. Rex, 1524 ff. ; cf. Track. 1 ff. ; Eurip. Androm 
lOOff.. etc.).2 

Aristotle discusses the saying of Solon in Eth. 
Nic. i. 10 : 

ir6Ttpov oZv ovB* aXXov ovBtva avBpunewf r&^ai/xovt<rWor tac a.v 
^i}, Kara 2oAb>pa Bi opav; 

lie begins by asking what the saying means. 
Does it mean that a man is happy {fiBal/j-ur) only 
when he is dead, but not before ? If so, then it is 
absurd, especially if we hold that hajminess {eiSat/i- 
on'o) is an activity {iripyeti ns). Does it mean 
that only when a man is dead is one safe to call 
him happy, as being at last beyond the reach of 
evil and misfortune ? Even if this is the meaning 
intended, the saying is open to dispute. In 
estimating a man’s life, as happy or unhajipy, we 
cannot confine onr view to the individual, hlan is 
a social being {^ivet sroXmKds drOpuros \Eth. Nie. i. 
7 ; cf, Pol. i. 2]). If happiness, then, as we have 

1 afjui irporcu leal oirtairw (/f. iii. 109 ; cf. i. 343, xvifi. 250, Od. 
xsiv. 462). 

*The sentiment is not, of course, specificaJly Greek ; cf. Sir 
1128; jfpQ T.AevTTjv flij t^ajtdpt^e flJfSt'va Ovid, MfC. iii. 1-35 ; 
‘ I'ltinia semper j Expei'tandu dies honiini ; dicique bvatns ; 
Ante obitum nemo supreniaque funera debet.* 
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seen, is characterized by self-sufficiency {avripKtia), 
it is a self-sufficiency which includes children and 
other relatives and friends — within certain limits, 
of course ; otherwise it would have to include the 
relatives of relatives, the friends of friends, and so 
on indefinitely {Eth. Nic. i. 7). When we are 
estimating the happiness of a man’s life, then, we 
must include in the estimate a consideration of the 
fortunes or misfortunes of relatives and friends; 
but, here again, within limits. A man may have 
lived happily until old age and have died happily. 
But after his death (1) all sorts of things may 
happen to his relatives, and (2) these relatives will 
be of all degrees of nearness and remoteness of 
relation to the dead man. Now it is equally 
absurd either (1) to suppose that we must include 
in our consideration all sorts of degrees of distant 
relations, which would mean an indefinite post- 
ponement of our verdict, or (2) to refuse to take 
mto account any posthumous happenings at all. 

The ground of our refusal to bestow the title of 
‘happy’ on a living man is that we consider 
happiness as something stable and abiding, where- 
as life is snbject to continual change. Conse- 
quently, if we judge a man by his condition at 
any one given time, we shall have to call him 
sometimes happy, sometimes unhappy. Is not our 
true solution that we must neglect accidents in 
our estimate ? Most accidents are not determina- 
tive of eiSai/jLowla. What determines happiness or 
the reverse is Mpyeiai kot aperqii or the reverse. 
This view is supported by our present problem. 
So long as we judge by accidents, we are no better 
off when the individual is dead than when he was 
alive. We are driven, then, to judge by the stable 
things, i.«. by the ipipyttai kwt' aperipr, and the 
liigher of these are the more abiding, as it is in 
these chiefly that the happy live out their lives 
(KOTof^i').' Hence these are more stable and abid- 
ing even than our knowledge of special sciences, 
which we are not living in and are therefore liable 
to forget. Thus the stability and permanence 
which we desire will belong to the ciSalfiar, and he 
will be eiSaifiwp all his life. His happiness may be 
tarnished by untoward accidents, but it will not 
be extinguished. He will never become iSXtos, or 
truly unhappy, for he will never do things which 
are <paS\a Kal tucrrrrd. If overwhelming misfortune, 
such as overtook Priam— ribcai Upia/uKoX — should 
come to him, he will cease to be naKipioj, but he 
will not become ilflXios. Happiness can be affected 
only by the greatest things, whether for good or evil. 

We may, then, define the happy man {€iSalfuov) 
as a man who energizes xar afxrpp and is adequately 
equipped in externals, not for a moment, but for a 
Xpipos rAeioj. Or, since the future is uncertain, 
and fiSatpovla is a tAos and tOkiov, perhaps we 
may add the proviso ‘if it continue.’ If so, we 
shall say that those who have goods and shall con- 
tinue to have them are paxdpioi, but ftanipiot 
drSponroi — always liable to ri5x<M UptafuKal. We 
need not defer our judgment, but we may qualify 
it by saying that they are happy, but with a 
mortal happiness. 

To confine our view to the individual’s life, and 
take no account of what happens after his death 
to those near and dear to him, is to take too un- 
social a view. On the other hand, we must make 
some limitation. There are two further considera- 
tions : (1) posthumous events must be regarded as 
modifying our judgment of a man’s life much less 
than if the same things had happened while he still 
lived ; he, at any rate, was spared the knowledge 
of them ; (2) we do not know whether the dead 
aliredvovrai — whether they are aware of what goes 

' The proposal to read ffiv for is completely mistaken. 

Kara^ipr IS the regular word for describing a fixed manner of 
existence : ‘ to be a spin-.tcr ’ is ivvfjL<poi. So KaraPtovv 

as contrasted with fiiovy. 


on here. If they are, the news that penetrates to 
them must be supposed to be slight in itself or at 
any rate of little moment to them. It follows, 
then, that posthumous events have no determining 
effect on our estimate of the individual’s life. 

The doctrine of the jealousy of the gods appears 
often in Greek literature, and deserves special 
notice. It is a mistake to suppose that the Greek 
view is that the deity acts in an arbitrary and, so 
to say, spiteful fashion. It is true that the con- 
ception is sometimes so baldly expressed as to 
lend colour to such an interpretation. 

Thus in Herod, vii. 10 Artabanos, the uncle of Xerxes, tries 
to dissuade Xerxes from invading Greece: ‘Do you see how 
God strikes with His lightning those animals which rise above 
others, and suffers them not to vaunt themselves, while the 
lowly do not at all excite His jealousy? Do yon see how He 
hurls His bolts against the most stately edifices and the most 
lofty trees? For God is wont to cut down whatsoever is too 
highly exalted. Thus a great army is often defeated by a small 
number of men ; when God in His jealousy (^^v^o-as) strikes 
them with fear or with thunder, they often perish in a manner 
unworthy of themselves, because God suffers none to be proud 
save Himself.' 

But, while this may have been a popular con- 
ception, the underlying idea is a much deeper one. 
It is, in fact, nothing more than the expression of 
the Greek idea of justice, or Dike. The definition 
of justice {diKauxTiivt]) which Plato gives in the 
Republic^ is nothing new, but is implied in the 
whole Greek attitude to life, as Plato says : 

ort ye rb rd avrou vpamiv xai voKyirpayfioveiv SiKaiotTvifTf 
€<rrif Ktu toDto adAwi' re itoAXmv cal avrol iroAAdxi; 

tipijicafitp (433 A). 

Now, as applied to the relation of God and man, 
justice lies in the recognition that the divine and 
the human destinies are utterly unlike. The gods 
and men are alike the children of earth (mother) 
and heaven (father) : ‘ from one source spring 
gods and mortal men ’ (Hesiod, Works and Days, 
107) : but the lot of the gods is altogether different 
from that of mankind. Pindar emphasizes this 
distinction in a beautiful passage ; 

* One is the race of men, one the race of gods, and from one 
mother do we both have breath. But separate altogether is 
the power [faculty, ingenium, indoles] that sunders us ; for one 
is naught, but the brazen heaven abides, an habitation un- 
shaken for ever. Tet do we resemble somewhat, in mighty 
mind or in bodily form, the deathless gods, albeit we know not 
unto what line sovereign Destiny hath appointed us to run 
either by day or by night’ (fifem. vi. Iff.). 

Here we have the two characteristic distinctions 
which the average Greek drew between the gods 
and mankind : the gods are deathless and ageless, 
and untouched of evil ; the years of man are few 
and full of sorrow, and the certain end is death ; 
the gods have knowledge of the future ; for man 
‘ the river of prevision is set afar’ (Pind. Nem. xi. 
46). Now it is implied in the very nature of 
mortality that human life is a chequer-work of 
good and evil. A life of unbroken succ^, even if 
not attained by or attended with wickedness, is 
already a breach of nature, an injustice, an en- 
croachment on the attributes of divinity, and so 
excites the jealousy of God, who allows none save 
Himself to be proud. 

A life of unbroken happiness is no portion for 
men : 

* Happy is he to whom God hath gi\ cn a portion of 

^lory (coAa, especially success in the national ^ames), and to 
live all his life with enviable fortune and in opulence ; for no 
mortal is bajppy in all things* (Bacchylid. v. 50 

Hence it is a condition of abiding prosperity that a 
man’s happiness should not be uninterrupted ; only 
by being interrupted will it conform to the law of 
nature, the demands of justice : 

* In thy new success I rejoice, but also I am grieved that 
jealousy (here, human jealousy} requites glorious deeds. But 
only thus, they say, will a man’s happiness (evioLfiovta) prosper 
abidingly, if it wins both these things and those ' [i.e. good and 
evil] (Find. Pj/th, viL 14 ff.). ‘ Not one is without lot in sorrow 
nor shall be; ^et tlie ancient prosperity (oX^) of Battos 
attends them, giving them these and those * (to. v. M f.). 

4 ori «vu tKoarov tv i€oi tiFiTrjSfvtiv ... fit o ai^ov 17 
«nri}ifiOTdn 7 irc^vxvia cIt) (433 A). 
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This is the point of Clytaemnestra’s words in 
iGsch. Agam. 904 f. ; 

* Let there be no jealousy : tor many were the evils that we 
endured aforetime/ That is, our present good fortune should 
not excite jealousy. It is but the offset to former adversity. 

So Nikias in Thucyd. vii. 77. 3 : 

‘ Our calamities are likely to abate : for the enemy have had 
enough success ; and if our expedition provoked the jealousy of 
any of the gods, we have now been sufficiently punished.* 

If ft man is attended by an unbroken felicity, be 
must restore the balance by a voluntary sacrifice 
of some portion of his happiness. 

This is the point of the famous story of Polycrates of Santos 
(Herod, iii. 40 ff.). His continued prosperity (evrv^^ia) excited 
the anxiety of his friend Amasis, who wrote to him in these 
terms : * It is pleasant to hear of the good fortune of a friend 
and ally. But the excess of thy prosperity does not please me, 
because I know how jealous the deity is. As for me, I would 
choose that my affairs and those of my friends should some- 
times be fortunate and sometimes stumble, rather than be for- 
tunate in everything. For 1 cannot remember that I ever heard 
of a man who was fortunate in everything, who did not in the 
end finish in utter ruin. Be advised, therefore, by me, and in 
view of your good fortune do this : think what it is that you 
value most and the loss of which would most grieve you, and 
cast it away, so that it may never be seen again among men ; 
and if after that your good fortune does not alternate with mis- 
fortune, repeat the remedy which you have now from me.’ It 
is well ^own how Polycrates cast a valuable ring into the sea, 
but, unfortunately, afterwards recovered it in the belly of a 
fish — ^which so convinced Amasifl that his friend’s ruin in- 
evitable that he sent a herald to Samos to renounce his friendship 
and dissolve all obligations of hospitality between them, *lest, 
if any great and dreulful calamity should befall Polycrates, he 
might himself be grieved for him, as for a friend.* So in iflsch. 
Agam. 1005 ff. : * A man’s destiny while sailing straight strikes 
a hidden reef. And, if betimes fear with well-measur^ (rii^ 
iMrpov) sling makes jettison of a portion of his goods, the whole 
house sinks not, overladen with woe, nor is the ship engulfed.' 
The epithet * well-measured * sugge^ the restoration of the 
balance, of the /tcrpov which justice demands. The use of 
which is here in its usual sense of 'sling* but else- 
where occurs with the meaning * bezel of a ring,’ may possibly 
indicate that iEschylua had in mind the story of Folycrates. 

The crude popular conception of the jealousy of 
the gods is refined by jEschylus in a remarkable 
passage of tlie Agamemnon : 

‘ Tber« is an ancient eaying spoken of old among men, that a 
man's prosperity foA^of), when it grows big, breeds and does 
not die childless, but from great fortune (rvxi?) there springs 
for his race insatiable woe. But apari from others I hold an 
opinion of my own. It is the impious deed that breeds others 
like to its own kind, but the lot of the house which observes 
stnught justice is blest in its children for ever. But old pride 
(vfipif) is wont to breed a young pride that wantons in the woes 
of men, now or anon, whensoever the appointed day of birth 
comes ; breeds, too, that spirit (Saifuar) unconquerable, unde- 
featable, even unholy boldne» (9/)a<ros), dark curses (arai) for 
the house, like unto their pareots ’ (750 ff.). 

The teaching of jEschylus amounts to this. It 
is not mere prosperity that is sinful and brings 
evil in its train. Jiischylus would, no doubt, 
admit that great prosperity has its temptations, 
that hardly shall a rich man enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven, as Plato in the Gorgias tells ns that the 
incurable souls who are htmg up in the prfaon- 
honse of Hades as deterrent examples to evridoers 
will mostly be the souls of tyrants and kings and 
potentates and politicians : ‘ for these, owing to 
the licence which they enjoy, commit the greatest 
and most unholy crimes’ (5^ D). That, in fact, 
iEschylus had this idea in mind seems to he 
proved by the immediately following words of the 
ode (772 ff.): 

* But Justice shines in smoky homes and honours the 

righteous (evoutn/xov) man ; while from gold-bespangled dwell- 
ings of unclean hands she turns with averted eyes, and goes to 
pious homes, regarding not the power of wealth stamp^ wi^ 
a false stamp of praise.* 

We find the same thought in Pindar, Pyth. xi. 
50ff. : 

‘ lUy I desire glory by the grace of Heaven, seeking things 
pc^ible at my time of life. For, finding that the middle estate 
(ra ii4a-a) blooms with the more abiding prosperity (okjSov), I 
dislike the lot of the tyrant and am s^oos for the common 
excellences. But the curses of jealousy are warded off, if one 
attaining the highest success and using it qoietlf avoids dread 
pride. So finds ne the verge of death fairer, leaving to his dear 
children the best of possessions, the grace of a good name.’ 

If, however, continued prosperity leads a man to 
pride then pride leads to farther pride or 


acts of pride, and by repetition come boldness 
(dpdiros) and more daring deeds of sin : ‘ then he 
changed to thoughts of utter daring ; for wretched 
base-devising infatuation, fount of woes, makes 
men bold {Spaaivei) ’ (yEsch. Agam. 221 ff. ). To the 
Greek mind the Persian invasion of Greece was a 
typical example of pride and the effects of pride. 
jEschylus declares of the Persians who fell at 
Salamis : 

* 'The heaps of corpses shall dumbly declare to the eyes of men 
even to the third generation that a mortal should not think 
thoughts too high ; for pride flowers, and its fruit is an ear of 
doom (anj), whence it reaps a harvest of tears ’ (Pers. 818 ff.). 

The jealousy of God in the OT is exactly parallel 
to the Greek doctrine. It is not a capricious spite, 
hut merely the justice which punishes any invasion 
of the prerogatives of the Deity by man ; ‘ I the 
Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children, upon the 
third and upon the fourth generation of them that 
liate me ; and shewing mercy unto thousands, of 
them that love me and keep my commandments’ 
(Ex 20®'-). One form of the breach of justice is 
that a man should desert the God to whom he 
belongs and follow after strange gods. Just as the 
civil law recognized the duty owing from a metic 
to his TTpoaTaTijs, or patron, and provided for the 
punishment of the neglect of these duties by a dUri 
iroffTcuriov (Dem. xxv. 65, xxxv. 48, etc.), so neglect 
of a man’s duty to his gods lor the following after 
strange gods was dffipem, or impiety (cf. Dt 32'®^-). 

The wise and good man is the man who recog- 
nizes the conditions of mortality. The fool refnses 
this recognition and kicks against the pricks. 

‘Not tor happiness in everj thing did Atreus beget thee, 
Agamemnon : thou must have grief as well as joy. For thou 
art mortal,' says the old man to Agamemnon (Eurip. Iph. in 
Aul. i&tt.). ‘If thou, Hiero, understandest a pithy saying, 
thou hast heard from them who were of old and knowest that 
for ona good the deathless gods give to mortals two evils. This 
tools cannot endure with deceucy, but only the good, turning 
the fair sideout’ (Find. Pj/th. iii. 80S.). ‘We with mort.'d 
minds should seek from the gods the things that are meet for 
us, knowing that which lies before cur feet, to what destiny we 
are bora. Seek not, my soul, deathless life, but exhaust thy 
practicable means ’ (ib. 59 f.). 

Pindar illustrates the doctrine by the story of As- 
clepins, whom Zeus slew with the thunderbolt be- 
cause he tried to bring a man (Hippolytus) back 
from the dead — an attempt to overstep the limits 
of mortality, and therefore demanding punishment. 
The same story is referred to by zEsch. Agam. 
984 ff., in a passage which excellently illustrates 
the Greek doctrine : 

Excessive prosperity demands voluntary jettison, says 
.£schylus. Then he proceeds : ‘ Abundant bounty given of 
Zeus from the yearly field destroys the plague of famine. But 
the blood of death that has once fallen on the ground at a man's 
feet — who shall call that back by any incantation? Did not 
Zeus for safety’s sake [i.e. repelling an invasion of his divine 
prer<^tive of immortality] stop him who was skilled to bring 
back from the dead ? And were it not that one fate is appointed 
by the gods to check another fate from going too far, my 
tongue would have outrun my heart,’ etc. All life is based on 
the principle of justice, compensation, balance, that each should 
have bis own. 

Hence, too, it is rd dwd the gifts of good- 

lack, that excite jealousy, not the good things 
which are won by toil. 

The doctrine of the jealousy of the gods is re- 
pudiated as a ‘ poetic ftdsehood ’ by Aristotle, Met. 
1. 2, 983*. 

The things which make up human happiness are, 
according to Solon, adequate endowment of worldly 

oods, health, beauty of person, prosperous chif- 

ren, and a death in accord with these goods. 

This enumeration of the elements of happiness 
is consonant with general Greek feeling. Similar 
catalogues occur frequently. Thus the distich 
inscribed in the temple of Leto at Delos (Aristotle, 
Eth. Ewdem. 1214* 1 ff., Eth. Nic. i. 8, 1099* 25) : 

* Fairest (jcaAAicrrov) is justice, best (AtTarov) is health, and 
sweetest Wurrov) of idl is to attain what one desires.’ 

The same order is given in Tbeognis, 2551. (cf. 
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Sophocles, fr^. 328 f.). A popular scolion, or 
drinking-song, says : ' 

* Health is best for a mortal man ; second^ to be fair of body 
(^var icaA6$) ; third, to have wealth without ^ile ; fourth, to l)« 
yotmg with one’s friends.’ 

Philemon, frag. 163, gives (1) health, (2) success 
(eUrpa^la}, (3) joy {xa-lpeiv), and (4) to owe no man. 
Pindar (Pyth. i. 99 f.) says : 

' Success (tv waSilr, practically = prosperity or happiness) is 
the first of prizes ; a fair fame (tZ ajcovetv) is the second lot ; he 
who hath chanced on both and taken them to be his hath 
received the highest crown.’ Gf. Istk. iv. 12, v. 12, JV’ein. i. 33, 
ix. 46, Pyth. iii. 104 ; Aristoph. A.V. 605 ; Soph. (Ed. Col. 144 ; 
Phocylid. frag. 10 ; Theocrit. xvii. 116 ; Bacchylid. i. 27 ff. 

According to Aristotle, happiness is an ivipytia 
KOT apeTTjv. But he admits, in Eth. Nie. i. 8, that 
‘nevertheless it does appear that happiness has 
need also of the external goods as aforesaid. For 
it is impossible or not easy for a man unprovided 
with these to do noble things. For many things are 
performed by friends, wealth, political power, the 
instruments, as it were, of action. The lack of 
some things mars happiness — the lack of birth, 
children, beauty. You could not well apply the 
term “happy” to a man who was utterly ugly, or 
low-born, or solitary and childless. Again, less 
still, if his children or his friends are altogether 
bad, or if he had good friends or children who are 
now dead. As we have said, happiness seems to 
need such outward prosperity. Hence some identify 
good fortune (euTcx‘“) w'ith happiness, others 
identify happiness with virtue {dperri).’ In the 
Bhetoric (i. 5), where happiness is defined more 
popularly, such ‘ external ’ goods as the above are 
termed ‘ parts of happiness,’ and the list is eUyfixta, 
Tro\v<t>iMa, xp’;irro 9 lKMa, tXoi?tO!, eireKvla, voXvreicvia, 
eiyttpia ; the physical excellences, as vyleia, xdWos, 
idXds, peyeffos, SOya/us iyavtartKi ) ; and S6(a, Tipi], 
xirrvxlo; aperi]. 

He proceeds to explain what he means by the 
several terms here employed. 

(а) eiyiveia, good birth, may be predicated of a 
nation or a State, or of an individual. As applied 
to a nation or a State, it means that it is auto- 
chthonous or at any rate ancient, and had as its 
earliest leaders distinguished men, and has had 
many distinguished members in the course of its 
history. As applied to an individual, it refers to 
descent on either the male or the female side ; it 
implies legitimacy, i.e. both father and mother 
must be citizens (d<rT6s, d<rTi)) in law'ful wedlock 
(Arist. Pol. iii. 1. 4f. ; Dem, adv. Near.; 
Aristoph. Av. 1660 ff.) ; it implies, further, that the 
earliest ancestors of the family were famous for 
virtue or wealth or some such distinction, and that 
many members of the family, both men and 
women, have in the course of its history distin- 
guished themselves. 

■The high importance attached to heredity is 
evident on every page of Greek literature (see art. 
Pindar). 

(б) irokvtpihla and xPVrTotpMa., the possession of 
many and good friends, a friend being defined as 
‘ one who, if he consider anything to be good for 
another, is ready to do it for the other's sake’ 
(Arist. Bhet., loc. cit.). Friendship takes a promi- 
nent place in the Greek ideal of life. 

* Of all kinds are the uses of friends ; above all in trouble, but 
joy also seeks to behold its own assurance’ (Pindar, Neui. viii. 
42 S.). ‘To cast away a good friend X count even as that a man 
should cast away the life in his own bosom, which he loves 
most’ (Soph. CEil. Rex, 611 f.). 

We hear of many celebrated friendships — Achilles 
and Patroclus, Orestes and Pylade.s, Castor and 
Pollux. The last is the theme of one of the most 
beautiful of Pindar’s poems, Nem. x. 

When C.iator, the mortal one of the Twins, is slain, Pullux 
isks to be allowed to die with him : ‘ Grant me, O Lord, to die 


1 Plato, (loni. 451 E. Ltiin. 631 C, 661 A ; rf. schol. Gofg., loe 
cit. : ‘ tills .'‘■oiiVi/i IS .iLCriiiuted some to Simonides, by others 
CO Epicharmus.’ 


with him ! A man’s honour is departed when he is reft of his 
friends, and few there be that are faithful in the day of trouble 
to share the travail ’ (76 ff.). 

The false friend is the object of bitter scorn 
(Pind. Isth. ii. 11 ; rEsch. Agam. 798, etc.). We 
hear, of course, of a more cynical view, that one 
should always look upon a friend as a possible 
enemy (Soph. Aj. 677 ff. ; Eurip. Hippol. 253 ff. ). 

(c) irhovTos, wealth. 

(d) eitreKvia. and TroXvrcKvla : these may he pre- 
dicated either of the community or of the in- 
dividual. In the case of the community, they 
mean the possession of a numerous body of splendid 
youth, splendid physically — in stature, beauty, 
strength, and athletic prowess — and splendid 
moraBy, the moral qualities desirable in a young 
man being self-restraint and courage. In the case 
of the individual, they imply that his children, male 
and female, are many and good. In a woman, the 
physical excellences are beauty aud stature ; the 
moral excellences are ‘self-control and industry 
without illiberality ’ {<fii\fpyia &yev avehevBepias). 

‘The high standard of female excellence is very important 
for the state ; for where the condition of the women is vicious, 
as at lAcediemon, there is no happiness in half the state.’ 

The importance of having children lies partly 
in keeping property within the family, since the 
bitterest thought of the childless man when dying 
is that his wealth will go to an outsider : 

* Even as a child by his wife is longed for by his father who 
has reached the other aide of south, and greatly warms his 
heart, since wealth that falls to an outside alien’s keeping is 
most hateful lor a dying man ’ (Pind. 01. x. [xi.] 94 ff.) ; 

partly in that there svill be no one to pay the 
memorial offerings to the dead {ivayierpaTa). These 
motives find their consequence in the frequency of 
adoption (eiotroliitris).' 

(e) evyrtpla, a good old age. This denotes an old 
age which approaches gradually and without ‘ pain ’ ; 
if it comes rapidly, or slowly but accompanied with 
pain, it is not a good old age. This requires both 
physical excellences and good fortune. It is in- 
compatible with weakness or disease, and a man 
must have good fortune to live long and remain 
aXujTos. ‘ It is indeed true that some attain long 
life without physical excellences.’ 

(/) The physical excellences; (1) iyUia, health, 
i.e. freedom from disease, full possession of bodily 
faculties. Such valetudinarianism as that of 
Herodicus (Plato, Pep. iii. 406) is not desirable, as 
it means the denial of all, or nearly all, human 
pleasures. (2) xdXXos, beauty. A different kind of 
beauty is appropriate to different periods of life : the 
j oung man must be adapted to exercises of speed 
and strength, and pleasant and delightful to look 
upon. Hence pentathletes are most beautiful. 
The man in the prime of life must be fit for military 
exercises, combining gi’ace with .sternness in his 
appearance. The old man must be equal to such 
e.xertions as are inevitable, and his appearance 
must not be repulsive, i.e. must he free from the dis- 
figurements of age. (3) strength. (4) plyeffos, 

stature — but not so as to be unwieldy. (5) Stiyapn 
dyoiyuTTiKy, athletic excellence — size, strength, 
--peed ; good running, wrestling, and boxing. 

1 Cf. IsaDUS, ii. 45 ff . : 'I have shown jou that the laws give 
: power to childJes'? men to adopt sons. It is clear, moreover, 

’ that I paid attention to him while he lived and buried him when 
I he di^. My opponent wishes to turn me out of my father’s 
; estate, be it great or small; wishes to make the dead man 
childless and nameles-?, so that there shall be none to honour in 
his bei alf the ancestral holies, none to make annual offerings 
to him au7«j> Ka9' tKairroy iviavrov), but tO rob him of 

his honours Froviiiing for this, Menecles, being master of his 
property, adopted a son, that he might get these things. Do 
not, then, be persuaded by these men to rob me of the title of 
heirship, which is all that is left, and make my adoption by him 
invalid. But, since the matter has come to you and you have 
jiower to dispose of it, help us and help him who is now in the 
house of Hades and do not, in tiie luiine of yods and (Mo.CGif 
allow i.itu to be iusuited b} them’ (see, furlhci- art. Aid'CTIox 
tUrebtxjj, 
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(ff) Sa^a or fuSo^ta, i.e. to be regarded as a good 
man (iXTovdaias), or as ‘ the possessor of sometliing 
which all men or most men or good men or wise 
men desire.’ 

(h) Tifcy, or honour, i.e. honours paid for bene- 
factions either great in themselves or great in 
the circumstances (cf. Dem. adv. Lept. § 41). Such 
honours are sacrifices, memorials in verse and prose, 
privileges, allotments in land, foremost seats on 
public occasions, tombs, statues, maintenance at 
the public charges, barbaric compliments — e.g., 
prostrations and giving place — local compliments. 
Ttfial, as being both honourable and valuable in- 
trinsically, appeal equally to the (piKaxp^i^aros and 
the (fiCKariiioi. 

(i) evTvxia, or good fortune. It is the gifts of 
fortune that especially excite envy. 

(_/) d/Kri), virtue. This is discussed in Hhet. ch. 
ix. Virtue is not merely desirable — as gifts of 
— but also ^TratvfTdv. It is ‘a faculty of providing 
and preserving good things and a faculty of con- 
ferring benefits,’ and its elements are justice, 
bravery, self-control, ‘ magnificence ’ {neya\o- 
Tfdireta), highmindedness, liberality, gentleness, 
wisdom practical {<pp6pt](ns) and speculative (aatjAa). 

The virtues which go to make up virtue, the 
lUpni dperijs, are given by Aristotle in the Ithet. 
i. 9 as SiKHioaivTi, dvSpia, aoiifipoaivri, geyaXoTtpireia, 
(uydXofvxia., fKevBept&nji, irpaArij!, ^pduriais, atypia. 
Plato, Bep. 402 C, gives a-ouppwiini, irSpela, peyaKa- 
irp^ireia, iXevSepLdrri!, Kai o<ro rairav dSe\<f>i, Meno, 
73 E - 74 A, Sincatovilvij, dvSpela, auKppcaivri, <ro<pla, 
HryaXoTp^ireta xai dXXat irdfivdWai. 

The four cardinal virtues, according to Plato, are 
courage, justice, temperance, and wisdom {Bep. 
427 E)j but the sovereign virtue, which involves 
all these,' is justice, which, as we have seen, Plato 
defines as tA t4 oAtoC Trpdrreiv Kal p,^ voXmpaypoveiv.^ 

In the famous passage of Pindar (Nem. iii. 74ff.) 
the first three virtues are that of youth, that of 
men, and that of the old, while the fourth seems 
to be nothing else than justice, which is the sove- 
reign and governing principle of all the rest : A? 
Si Kal ricraapas opeTos o Bvarbi alav, ^poveXv S’ ivixei 
tA irapKdpevov = tS t4 avrov vpdTrav. 

However this may be, justice includes all the 
other virtues. And the moral conscience of man 
demands in the name of justice that the just man 
shall have his reward. So Hesiod, Works and 
Days, 270 ff. : 

* Now may neither I nor son of mine be just among men 1 
For it is an ill tbin^ to be just, if the unjust shall have the 
CTeater justice. Howbeit these things / deein not that Zeiis wUl 
bring to pass.’ Injustice may prevail for a time, but justice is 
better in the end {ih. 217 f.). *On that which is pleasant but 
contrary to justice a most bitter end awaits* (Find, Iith,y\. 
47 f.). ‘Too swift are the minds of men to accept a guileful 
gain in preference to justice, albeit they travel to a harsh 
reckoning’ (rpaxetav eiri/Mav [Find. Pyth. iv. 139 ff.]). On the 
other hand, end and beginning are alike pleasant if God 
speed. 

How, then, and where shall it be better for 
the just man ? The typical answer of the Greek 
moralist is ‘Here and in this life.* Hesiod ex- 
presses the prevailing view of the Greek as of the 
Hebrew wisdom when he says ; 

* But whoso to stranger and to townsman deal straight judg- 
ments, and no whit depart from justice, their city flourisheth, 
and the people prosper therein. And in their land is peace, the 
nurse of children, and Zeus doth never decree war for tliem. 
Neither doth Famine ever consort with men who deal straight 
judgments, nor Doom ; but with mirth they tend the works 
that are their care. For them earth beareth much livelihood, 
and on the bills the oak’s top beareth acorns, the oaks midst 
bees ; their fleecy sheep are heavy with wool ; their wives bear 
children like unto their parents ; they flourish wth good things 
continually, neither go they on ships, but bounteous earth 
beareth fruit for them ’ {Worict and Days^ 225 ff.X 

Even so the punishment of the wicked is in this 

1 6 ira<riv ckeipot? ttjp ivvafitv irap€<TXV*', owrre fyytv4<r^t, *ol 
ryyct'o^Votc ye a’usTrjpiay »ap€X«i»', vfcxnrep ay ey^ (Rep. 433 B). 

a Rep. 433 A ; cf. Aristotle, Rhet. i. 9. 7, «<m Si 3iic«uoovn) 
flip o/MT^ 8i ra avrwv (jcotfroi exovai koX ax o 


world, whether in their own persons or in the 
persons of their descendants : 

‘ But whoso ensue e> il, insoleuce, and froward works, for them 
doth Zens of the far-seeing eye, the son of Cronus, decree 
justice. Yea, oftentimes a whole city reapeth the recompense 
of tbe evil man, who sinneth and worketh the works of foolish- 
ness. Ou them doth the son of Cronus bring from heaven a 
grievous visitation, even famine and plague together, and the 
people perish. Their women bear not children ; their houses 
decay by devising of Olympian Zeus ; or anon he destroyeth a 
great host of them, within a wall it may be, or the son of 
Cronus taketh vengeance on their ships in the sea’ (i6. 238 ff.). 

In Bepublic, 363 A ff., Plato discusses this view 
of justice and its rewards. Goods are classified as 
of three sorts : (1) those desirable for their own 
sakes, (2) those desirable for their own sakes and 
for their consequences, and (3) those desirable for 
their consequences alone. Whereas Socrates would 
place justice in the second of these classes, the 
many would place it in the third. Popular morality 
says that justice is desirable because it leads to 
reward in this life — a position which is open to the 
objection that ‘ seeming to be just ’ is preferable to 
‘ being just.’ Parents exhort their children to be 
just for the sake of office and other advancement, 
and because, according to Hesiod {loc. cit.) and 
Homer {Od. xix. 109 ff.), the gods prosper the just 
in this life. Then follows a striking passage : 

* Still grander are the gifts of heaven which Musaeus and_ his 
son (Eumolpus) offer to the just : they take them down into 
the world mIow, where they have the saints lying on couches 
at a feast, everl^tingly drunk, crowned with garlands ; their 
idea seems to be that an inunortality of dru^eimess is the 
highest reward of virtue. Some extend their rewards yet 
farther; the posterity, as they say, of the faithful and just 
shall survive to the third and fou^ generation. This is the 
style in which they praise justice. But about the wicked there 
is another strain ; they bury them in a slough in Hades, and 
make them carry water in a sieve ; also while they are yet living 
they bring them to infamy, and inflict upon them the punish- 
ments vphlch Glaucon described as the portion of the just who 
are reputed to be unjust; nothing else does their invention 
supply.* 

According to Homeric eschatology, there remains 
for the dead only a shadowy existence in a dim 
under world, in dank places which even the gods 
abhor. This life after deatli, if it can be called 
life, holds nothing lovely or desirable : 

‘Speak not comfortably to me of Death, glorious Odysseus. 
Bather would 1 be on earth a servant with a landless man of no 
great livelihood than king over all the dead which are perished ' 
(Od. xi. 488ff.). 

There seems to be no distinction of destiny 
between the good and the wicked, except, indeea, 
that penury is said to be punished in the world 
below (u. iii. 279, xix. 260), We have, it is true, 
some traces of a brighter fancy. 

The poets told of an ‘ Elysian plain at the ends of earth, where 
fair-haired Rhadainanthus is ; where life is most easy for men ; 
neither snow nor great storm nor rain is there, but ever as the 
shrill West wind blows. Ocean sends forth breezes to refresh 
men’ (Od. iv. 563); but Homer assigns this fate only to 
Menelaus, ‘ to whom it was decreed that he should not die nor 
meet bis fate in Argos, the pastureland of horses,’ because he 
* bad Helen to wife and was the son-in-law of Zeus.* They told 
of certain Islands of the Blest far in the Western Ocean where 
the heroes of the Theban and Trojan Wars dwelt under the 
kindly rule of Cronus — * happy (bkptoi) heroes, for whom the 
bounteous earth bears honeysweet fruit, blooming thrice a 
year’ (Hesiod, Works and Days, 166 ff.; cf. also art. Blest, 
Abode of the [Greek and Roman)). 

But such a lot was apparently reserved for the 
heroes of old, who, without suffering dissolution of 
soul and body, were by the favour of the gods 
transported to a terrestrial paradise. 

The introduction to Greece of mystic and orgi- 
astic worship, and the rise of the Orphic and 
Pjrthagorean teaching towards the end of the 6th 
cent., gave a new and heightened meaning to the 
doctrine of the soul’s survival after death. In the 
mysteries, of which those at Eleusis were the most 
celebrated, it would seem that a fairer prospect 
was offered to the initiated — a reward for right- 
eousness in a life of perpetual felicity teyond the 
grave. Hence we find in Pindar, alongside of the 
language of orthodox Greek belief, glimpses of a 
larger and brighter hope, expressed in passages 
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which are among the most striking in the range of 
Greek literature : 

‘Wealthadorned with deeds of prowess . . . is a conspicuous 
star, a most true light for a man, if he that hath it knoweth 
that which is to come : that the helpless minds of the dead pay 
straightly here their penance, while the sins done in this khig* 
dom of Zeus one judges under earth, pronouncing doom by 
abhorred constraint. But equally evermore by night and day 
the good enjoy the sun, receiving a life free from toil, vexing 
not the earth with might of hand, neither the waters of the sea 
in that ghostly life, but with the honoured of the gods they 
that rejoiced in keeping their oaths live a tearless life, while 
those others endure woe too dire to behold. But whoso thrice 
on either side have endured to refrain their souls utterly from 
unrighteousness, travel by the Way of Zeus unto the tower of 
Cronus, where round the Islands of the Blest the Ocean breezes 
blow, and flowers of gold are glowing, some on the land from 
glorious trees, while others the w’ater fec'^leth, with wreaths and 
garlands whereof they entwine their hands by the true counsels 
of Bhadamantbus, whom the father Cronus hath as his ready 
assessor, Cronus, husband of Rhea, throned highest of all. 
Peleus and Cadmus are numbered among these, and thither his 
mother brought Achilles, when she had with her prayers 
persuaded the heart of Zeus ’ (01. ii. 

Pindar’s teaching here appears to be that the 
soul passes through three successive incarnations, 
alternating with a disembodied state, and that 
only after passing through all these blamelessly 
is it finally redeemed. Such souls, according bo 
another passage of Pindar (frag. 133), receive a 
final embodiment as kings and wise men and 
athletes, and after death become, not indeed gods, 
but heroes : 

‘From whom Persephone in the ninth year accepts the atone- 
ment of ancient woe, the souls of theut she sends back into the 
upper sunlight. From them spring glorious kings and men 
swift and strong and mightiest in wisdom; and for the future 
they are called by men holy heroes.' 

Again, in frag. 137 Pindar says, in reference to 
the mysteries : 

‘ Happy is he who beholds these things before he goes beneath 
the earth ; he knows the end of life, be knows its god-given 
beginning.' 

According to this view, the soul lives on after 
death, it alone being of divine origin : 

‘By happy dispensation (oXjSi^ a<!(rf) all travel to an end 
which sets free from woe. And the b<^y, indeed, of idl goes 
with mighty Death. But there remaineth alive a phantom of 
life ; for that alone coinetb from the gods. It sleepeth when 
the limbs are active, but to men asleep in manv a dream it 
reveals the coming judgment of pleasant things and liard.’ 

For the souls of the good there awaits a paradise 
which is imagined in terms of human bliss : 

* For them shines the strength of the sun below while here it 
is night. And in meadows of red roses their suburb is sha^y 
with frankincense and laden with golden fruits. And some in 
horse<<, some in games, some in draughts, some in the lyre take 
their delight, and by them flourisheth all the fair Rower of 
blessedness. And a fragrance spreads above the lovely place, 
while they evermore mingle all manner of incense in far-shming 
fire on the altars of the gods’ (frag. 129). 

‘ Cy happy dispensatioa ’ ! Strange, indeed, 
would this nave sounded to the Homeric hero, and 
hantiy less strange, it would seem, to the orthodox 
Greek of the 5th century. It is not easy to esti- 
mate how far the ideas to which Pindar here gives 
expression had affected the general body of his 
countrymen, but it would not appear that they 
had done so very deeply. The general attitude to 
death continues much as in Homer. A state of 
bliss after death is not held out as an incentive 
to righteousness in tiiis world. Nor is the hope 
of a blessed immortality offered to comfort the 
dying or mitigate the grief of the bereaved. 
When death is spoken of as desirable, it is merely 
a.s a kclkSiv Kara^uyi/i, a refuge from evil, a dream- 
less sleep : 

‘ Would that some fate might come, speedy, not over-painful, 
nor with lingering bed, bringing to us the everlasting, endle'>s 
sleep r (iEsch. Ajam. 1448 ff.). 

It does not seem probable that the conception of 
the state after death exercised any determining 
influence on the average man's conduct of his life. 

When one attempts to discuss Roman views of 
life and death, there occurs at tlie outset the com- 
parative paucity of genuinely Roman evidence. 
The general attitude of the Roman towards lite 
and death presupposes the same general frame- 


work as we have outlined in the case of Greece ; 
the same conception of the goods which make up 
the content of human happiness ; the same con- 
ception of death as the end and not the beginning ; 
the same belief in the duty of paying solemn oft'er- 
ings (parentalia) to the dead. '\Vhen we advance 
beyond orthodox opinion to the region of poetic 
fancy or philosophic speculation, we find that we 
are merely encountering Greek ideas in a Roman 
dress. 

Greek and Roman alike believed in gods who 
had a very real regard for the sins and the virtues 
of mankind, rewarding the good and punLshing 
the evil, but in this life, in their own persons or in 
those of their immediate descendants. Greek and 
Roman alike believed that the dead in some sense 
survive and that it was the duty of the living to 
make offerings to the dead. Rut for Roman as 
for Greek, the after-world was hut a dim shadow 
of the present. There was no lively conviction 
that it would fare worse in the after-world with 
the had than with the good ; there was no lively 
conviction that there was any true after-life at all, 
ceiiainly no such conviction of an immortal felicity 
as conld prompt to martyrdom or self-sacrifice, or 
alleviate the hour of bereavement with the hope of 
a blessed reunion hereafter. When Cicero lost by 
death his beloved daughter TuUia, in the letter of 
condolence written to him by his friend Servius 
Sulpicius {ad Fam. iv. 5) the topics of consolation 
are drawn from practical and secular considera- 
tions : that she lias been taken away from the evil 
to come, and that she has hut shared the common 
lot, not of individuals only, hut of cities : 

‘ Ex Asia rediens. cum ab .£gina Mcgaram versus uavi^rem, 
coBpi regiones circumcircja prospicere : post me erat iEgina, 
ante me Megara, dextra Hrasus, sinistra Corinthus ; qu» 
oppida quodam tempore florentissima fuerunt, nunc prostrata 
et dlruta ante oculos iacent. Ccepi egomet mecum sic cogitare : 
“hem 1 nos homunculi indignamur, si quis nostrum interiit ant 
occisus est, quorum vita brevier esse debet, cum uno loco tot 
oppidum c^avera proiecta iacent? vlsne tu te, Servi, cobibere 
et meminisse hominem te esse natum ? ” ’ 

Nor in Cicero's most touching reply is there any 
hint of other consolation. 

Nothing, perhaps, in the consideration of the 
conception of life and death is more significant 
than the attitude adopted in the question of 
suicide. The general feeling both in Greece and 
in Rome seems to have been one of pity for the 
suicide rather than condemnation. Thus, e.y., 
Pindar, who three times refers to the snicide of 
Ajax, in no case hints at any moral wrong in the 
act, nor does Sophocles in the case of Jocasta. 
And the fact that Aristotle, in his noXirela ST/^alav 
(1553'’ 31 f.), and other writers noted that suicide 
was foudemned by the Thebans points clearly to a 
ditterent attitude on the part of the Greeks in 
general. Naturally the Orphic-Pythagorean school, 
insisting on the reality of a true existence con- 
ditioned for weal or woe by the account of the 
present life, condemned suicide. In the Pheedo, 
61 C ff., Plato says that the good man will desire to 
be dead in order to free his soul from the cumbering 
influence of the body, whicli hinders him in the 
pursuit of truth: ‘only, perhaps, he will not do 
violence to himself, for this, they say, is not law- 
ful ’ (ou ffe.mi-uv) ; and he proceeds to refer to a 
‘secret doctrine’ {tv diroppijTois ’Keydjxevoi Xdyos) that 
man is here ‘in a sort of prison’ {tv rm 
from which he has no right to free himself or run 
away’ (cf. Cicero, Cat. MaJ. 20; Plato, Phadr. 
250 C, Ci'atip. 400 C, Gorgias, 493 A). Macrobius 
{Comm, in domn. Scip. i. 13) tells us that Plotinus 
objected to suicide on two grounds : (1) it implies 
a pertnr’oed state of mind at the moment of dis- 
solution : (2) it is a step which, once taken, is 
irretrievable. On the other hand, in the Laws, 
854 C, Plato recognizes that iit certain cirenm- 
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stances suicide is a duty. Sacrilege, he tells us, is 
an inherited malady. 

When a man is temptra to commit such an offence, he should 
* go and perform expiations, go as a suppliant to the temples of 
the gods who avert evils, go to the society of those who are 
<ndled good men amongst you ; hear them tell, and yourself try 
to repeat after them, that every man should honour the noble 
and the just. Fly from the company of the wicked — fly and 
turn not back ; and if your disease is lightened by these 
remedies, well and good ; but if not, then acknowledge death 
to be nobler than life, and depart hence.’ 

Similarly Cicero, di L 31, holds that in the 
same circumstances suicide is for one man a duty, 
for another a crime. A man must decide in con- 
sonance with his character. Thus Cato committed 
suicide, as did Ajax ; Ulysses did not. 

This question, like the question of the life after 
death, seems to have been in general considered 
open. It is always to be remembered that religi- 
ous formulae and religious practices lag behind the 
true and genuine beliefs of those who practise them, 
and ritual is an unsafe index of the inner meaning 
of the worshijiper. Thus we hear much of oracles 
in Greek history, and undoubtedly they exercised 
an enormous influence. Yet even so early as 
Homer we find it considered an open question 
whether one should obey an oracle or not : 

* If it were some other and a child of earth that bade me this, 
whether some seer or of the priests that divine from sacriflce, 
then would we declare it false and rather turn our backs upon 
it ’ (il. xxiv. 220 ff.). 

In Hector’s mouth is put the famous declaration 
that ‘ One omen is best — to fight for one’s country ’ 
(iZ. xii. 243). So in Rome Caesar, while holding 
the office of Pontifex Maximus, delivered himself 
in the Senate of the doctrine that after death there 
was no place either for trouble or for joy : 

‘In luotu atque miseriis mortem aerumnarum requiem, 
non cmciatum, ease ; earn cuncta mortaiium mala dissolvere ; 
ultra neque curs neque gaudio locum esse ' (Sail. Catil. U.). 

So widely divorced, indeed, was outward practice 
from inward belief that Cato ‘wonderM how, 
when one soothsayer met another, he could help 
laughing ’ (Cicero, rfe Biv. ii. 52). But the better 
minds, persuaded as they were that death meant 
either extinction or a true after-life in which the 
good should fare better than the wicked, prepared 
themselves for the great change much in the spirit 
of the Platonic Socrates, by setting their house in 
order. Thus Cicero : 

‘Idspero vivia nobis fore. Quamquam tempus est nos 
de perpecna ilia iam, non de hac exigua vita cogitare ’ (ad JU. 

M. 8). 

See, further, art. Happiness (Greek and Roman). 

IdnotATUiiE. — C. A Lobeck, Aglaophamus^ Kdnigsberg, 
1829 ; E. Rohde, Psyehe^^ 'Tubingen, 1907 ; E. Buchholz, DU 
littliehe Weltantehauung del Pindaroa und Aischyloa, Leipzig 
1869 ; J. A Stewart, Mytha of Plato^ London, 1906 ; John 
Masson, iMcrttiua, Epicurean and Poet, do. 1907 ; G. L. 
Dickinson, The Greek View of Life, do. 1896. 

A, W. Maib. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Hebrew). — There are 
two words which in the English OT are very often 
translated ‘ life ’ : nephesh and hayyim. Nephesh 
denotes the inner occult cause of life’s activities. 
A nephesh is a concrete entity, resident in the 
body, which, if scarcely coming within the range 
of man’s senses, is at any rate thinkable. It is a 
psychical something, endowed with many attri- 
butes, of which life is the chief, though it may 
also have others, physical and psychical. Jfayyim 
represents life abstractly, as a state or condition — 
vitality, mental and moral activity. 

I. Nephesh.— OT psychology has always been a 
crux for Biblical scholars, because they have too 
often desired (as Franz Delitzsch) to form a 
‘ system ’ of Biblical psychology. They have too 
often expected to find everywhere the same gi-ade 
of civilization and the same type of approach and 
outlook. They have presupposed far more uni- 
formity of thought than is actually jiresent, and 
have not (until recently) allowed for primitive, 
ethnic modes of conception. The word nephesh 


is found in all Semitic languages, in much the 
same senses as in Hebrew ; and therefore we 
must not be surprised if some extremely primitive 
beliefs, not taught — perhaps even discouraged — as 
doctrines by the men who were organs of revela- 
tion, have survived in occasional metaphors or 
modes of speech. 

There were three ways in which the phenomena 
of life were regarded by early man : (1) objectively, 
by external observation, noting the manifestations 
of life in other men and in animals ; (2) subjec- 
tively, by self-consciousness, through which man 
became aware of many different emotions and 
appetites, thoughts, and activities which were 
taking place within him ; and (3) by the conscious- 
ness that he was being acted on by forces or 
beings extraneous to himself. We can scarcely 
point to a time when man did not fancy himself 
an object of interest, often of assault, to spirits 
good or evil, by whom he was surrounded. When 
the external influence came gently, the Hebrew 
caUed it n'shumdh, ‘breath’; when violently, he 
called it ruah, ‘ wind ’ ; and that part of his nature 
which was accessible to these gentle or violent 
invasions, by God or by spirits, ne called respec- 
tively his n'shdmah and his rSah. 

(1) The objective method. — Life is the antithesis 
of death ; and from the beginning the thoughts of 
man were directed to the phenomena of life by 
their startling contrast with death. There were 
two ways in which death must have impressed 
primeval man : as the cessation of breathing, and 
as being caused by the shedding of blood. 

(o) The universal and inevitable accompaniment 
of death is cessation of breathing ; and this, by 
the force of contrast, would certainly direct the 
close attention of early man to the phenomena of 
breathing : the rising and falling of the chest, 
the varying rapidity of the inhalations, in rest 
and exercise, and the vapour visible from the 
mouth and nostrils at every exhalation. How 
did he account for this? Beyond all doubt, on 
principles of animism, which ascribed all internal 
movement, energy, and activity to an indwelling, 
living entity. TVepkesh is often defined as ‘ the 
inner principle of life.’ The vague term ‘ principle,’ 
however, is much too modern. Early man 
personalized all our abstractions. The cause of 
breathing to him — and thus the cause of life — 
was a living spirit or soul, dwelling in man’s 
chest, the breath-soul, which Semites called the 
nephesh, i.e. a semi-physical, semi-spiritual some- 
thmg, a potent reality, not to be identified with 
the breath, but the occult cause of the breathing ; 
and, when it left the body for a considerable time, 
death was the result. To die, or ‘yield up the 
ghost,’ is to ‘breathe out the nephesh’ (Jer 15®, 
Job 11-®). When Rachel was dying and gave a 
name to her infant son, ‘her nephesh was depart- 
ing’ (Gn 35’“). When Elijah prayed for the 
recovery of the Shunammite’s son, he stretched 
himself on the child and the child’s nephesh came 
into him again (1 K 17“). hen the Psalnii.st is 
sinking in a morass and in danger of drowning, he 
cries, ‘Save me, for the waters are come in even 
unto my soul ’ (Ps 69’). 

(6) The second startling phenomenon of life was 
the pulse, and the beat of the heart, which ceased 
when the blood was shed, in battle or in any other 
way. The occult cause of the heart- beat was 
conceived to be another nephesh— xha blood-soul, 
resident in the blood; and, when the blood was 
shed, the nephesh was released. The shedding of 
blood received much scrutiny- and thought in 
connexion with sacrifice, and the Hebrew priests 
assigned the efficacy of sacrifice to the blood-soul. 
This is most accurately expressed in Lv 17“', ‘The 
nephesh of the flesh is in the blood. . . . The blood 
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maketh atonement by reason of the nephesh, more 
laxly in Dt 12=^, ‘ The blood is the nephesh. 1 his 
is elucidated in Lv 17^ where Me read, The 
nephesh of all flesh is its blood, by reason of its 
niphesh' (so Kn., Kal.), i-e- we may say tije 
blood is the nephesh of the flesh, if we bear m 
mind that there is a nephesh resident m the blood, 
which is the cause of the vitality of the blood, and 
therefore also of the flesh. Hence the repellent 
featme in eating the flesh of animals whose blood 
had not been shed before death was that, m eating 
such flesh, from which the nephesh had not been 
allowed to escape, one would eat the neph^h 
this is strongly forbidden in the words : But flesh 
with then epAesA . . . shall ye not eat (Gn , et 

Dt 12^). 

Human nature was not at first considered as a 
unity, but attention was directed to the centres of 
activity, where a mysterious energy was at work ; 
and Ions before man used the word nephesh as we 
use the word ‘ soul,’ the several organs vvere con- 
sidered separately, as so many mdependent centres 
of vitalitf The heart, the liver, the kidneys, 
and the eye were regarded as distinct potencies, 
endowed mth life, not interrelated or unified one 
■with another. The word nephesh is not iised in the 
OT of the cause of the vitality resident in each ot 
these organs, but it would be quite analogous to 
the ideas of other ancient peoples if they did 

ascribe to each a „ 

It \Yas a very general belief in old times tr^t a 
nephesh might go out from its abode without 
causing death for some considerable time. \V hat 
is to us poetry and metaphor was in the hoary 
past often accepted as solid fact, as, e.g., vvhen we 
fead of Jacob in Gn 44“, ‘ His life (neplush) is 
bound up with the lad’s nephesh ; and of Jona- 
than in 1 S 18>, ‘ his nephesh was knit to the 
nephesh of David.’ In the statement that the soul 
of^hechem clave to Dinah (Gn 3f) we have refer- 
ence to the primitive belief that in love the (or a) 
nephesh leaves the body and enters into union 
with the soul of its beloved ; and a similar teiief 
underlies the phr^e which compares nerf to 
‘ putting one’s soul in one s hand (Job U , Jg l— , 
Id 28^ Ps 119^*^). 

The con^quences of the temporary departure of 
a soul were believed to be 

rangement, sickness, or dotage (Tylor, PC 43of.). 
There seems to be an allusion to this m the words 
of Saul in 2 S 1®, if, with Graetz, we may ^ter the 
difficult, if not impossible, words Tiy 73 mto 7ip 73. 
Saul has been wounded and is bleeding to 
and his words would then be : ‘ Giddiness hath 
taken hold of me, for my nephesh is no longer in 
' We have a similar underlying belief m the 


me. iia.»c a. oaxjaax*** ^ 

phrase which we use metaidioncally ; 1 have 

Mured out ray soul,’ as Hannah said to tli 
(1 S 1") ; a.s Job also says -. ‘ My soul is poured 
ont upon me ’ (30'“) ; and as Is said of the righteous 
servant: ‘He poured out his soul unto death 
(Is 53'*). In the first two ca.ses the result is 
extreme prostration of mind and body, and in the 
third case death. It is the voluntary surrender of 

life. ■ , 1 1 

The blood-soul may be ‘ smitten when a wound 

inflicted causes bloodshed (Gn 37", Dt 19") ; or 
this nephesh may he ‘slain’ in unintentional homi- 
cide (Nu 31'* 35"), or in murder (2 B 4*) ; whfle m 
Dt 27® a curse is pronounced on one who should 
accept a bribe ‘ to slay a nephesh of innocent bloi^.’ 
The Hebrews were forbidden to make ‘an incision 
to the nephesh,’ i.e. to incur the loss of the nephesh 
by the loss of blood (Lv 19-*). 

(2) The subjeclii-e method.— It is quite certain 
that men practised obseiv.ation long before they 
practised introspection. M hen man habituated 
1 H. W. Robinson, Christian Doctrine of .Van, p. t-H. 


himself to turn his thoughts within, he became 
conscious of himself as a unity ; the various organs 
were his organs. He "was no longer an assemblage 
of vital organs, as observation led him to suppose ; 
he was a unity, an organism ; and the mysterious 
cause of his internal activities was his nephes^ nis 
soul the cause of his energies and emotions. Thus 
the nephesh in this sense is the seat of appetite.s, 
such as hunger (La 1") and thirst (Is 29*), and also 
of the outgoings of life in desires, longings, and 
wishes (1 S 20' 23“ 2 S 3"). It is also the centre 
of all sensibilities, as disgust (Nu 2P), weariness 
(Ja 16'®), love (Gn 44®), hatred (2 S 5®), anger (2 S 
17*), wrath (Jg 18®), and sorrow (Jer 13") ; hut m 
all these and similar cases nephesh approaches 
the meaning of our word ‘soul’ {q.v.), and is so 

Most ancient peoples believed that the souls of 
the departed lingered some days near the corpse ; 
and, while some peoples had no dread of the de- 
parting spirit, others, including the Hebrews, had 
a great terror as to the mischief it might effect : 
and their boisterous funeral practices -were designed 
to scare the spirit away. W e have indications of 
this belief in the lingering of a soul m the fact that 
a Nazirite is forbidden during his vow to come near 
the nephesh of a dead man (Nu 6®) ; a man rendered 
unclean through a nephesh was not allowed to eat 
the Passover at the statutory time, but might eat 
it a month later (9'“). Indeed, any one, male or 
female, who was unclean by o. nephesh must go ^cl 
remain outside the camp until purified (5“), and a 
high priest was forbidden at any time to enter 
a room where the nephesh of a dead person was at 

**^]|ve^^ually!’after or before the funeral, the soul 
was believed to pass into Sheol, and to be gathered 
unto its fathers. Hebrew has a distinct word for 
wTaiths or ghosts, r^phaim, but nephesh is also 
used of the soul as a (fisembodied psychical entity. 

‘ Gather not my soul with the wicked, the Psalmist 
pravs (26») : ‘ Thou wilt not abandon my soul to 
&hwl,’ says another (16'*) ; ‘ He hath delivered 
soul from Sheol,’ says a third (86'* ; so Job 33 , 

Is 38^’). By this time the nephesh has become the 

man’s self, his personality. v , 

(3) The objective-subjective method, — Man believed 
himself to be the object of attack or of benign in- 
fluences from other spirits, or from the one great 
Spirit, God. When the influence was gentle, he 
conceived of it as ‘ breath ’ (w*sAd/meA) ; and when 
it was violent he spoke of it as a ‘ wind {ruah), 
partly, no doubt, because it caused him to pant 
with excitement. The stronger emotions of man 
were traced to the ructhy or spirit of man, while 
the gentler emotions and the inspirations frqm 
the Divine were due to tbe action of the Divine 
n'shdmah or tlie human n’shamah. See SPIRIT. 

2 . Ha-yyira.—Hayyim is a plural form, for which 
no singular is extant (tlie root is "n or n'n, ‘ to 
live ’). It is an intensive plural, denoting diversity 
in unity. As the plural form ElOhtm seems to ex- 
press the conception of one God ivitii many mani- 
festations, so hoyytm expresses life in its many 
manifestations and modes. G. H. A. Ewald truly 
says that the word ‘ life ’ is ‘ most expressive and 
crowded with meaning.’ ' Its various meanings it 
is noiv our purpose to deploy. 

(1) Physical life.—Hayyiin is used of physical 
existence (a) in relation to time only, representing 
the continuance of the existence of God or man, 
in possession of their varied activities ; thus we 
read of ‘ the days of one’s life ’ (Dt 4*, 1 S 7'®), ‘ the 
years of one’s life’ (Gn 23', Ex 6'®), and ‘ the days 
r»f fhA vpnrs of one’s life’ (Gn 25' 47*) : (6) in rela- 


of the years of one’s life’ {Gn 25^ 47^) ; (^} m rela- 
tion to its antitliesis, pliysical death (Jos 2", Jer 
21®, Ps 89-“); and (c) in relation to the events 
1 or and NT Theology, Ens- tr., Edinburgh, 1888, p. 183. 
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which occur in one’s lifetime, or are the outcome 
of one’s energies or activities, as marriage (Lv 18*®), 
deeds of valour (Jg 16®*), singing God’s praises 
(Ps 104®), sensuous enjoyments (Ec 3*®). ‘ They 
were lovely and beautiful in their lives’ (2 S 1®); 
‘My soul is weary of my life’ (Job 10*) ; ‘ Preserve 
my life from fear of the enemy’ (Ps 64*). 

The remarkable thing as to the Hebrew usage 
of is the clear conviction that ‘life’ is 

something more than a continuance of physical 
existence. There is a clear recognition of the 
dignity of man — that man was not meant to live 
the life of an animal or a life of sensuous gratifica- 
tion. Such a life is unworthy of so dignified a 
creature as man is. As man’s sense of dignity 
developed, the word ‘life’ became fiUed with 
deeper connotation. Roughly speaking, man’s 
view of ‘ life ’ passed through the same three 
stages as we have found in regard to the word 
nephesh : (a) man’s life consists in what he has, 

‘ the abundance of the good things that he pos- 
sesses’ — the objective regard; (b) man’s life con- 
sists in what he is, his character — the subjective 
regard ; and (c) man’s life consists in his relation 
to God, the influences which come to him from 
communion with the Divine — the objective-sub- 
jective regard. In passing through this develop- 
ment, Israel was subconsciously discussing the 
problem of the summum bonum — What is man’s 
highest good ? Wherein does man’s true life con- 
sist? And his three answers were : (a) happiness, 
(J) goodness of character, and (c) fellowship with 
God. 

(2) Joyous h/e.-— Life, to be worthy of the name, 
must not be existence merely, but exuberant, 
joyous life. Life is not the humdrum of physical 
existence; it is the possession of goods, family, 
and wealth, which can contribute to man’s enjoy- 
ment. It is the exhilaration of the red-letter days, 
when life is sublimely worth living. A life of joy 
and felicity is alone worthy to be called ‘life.’ 
This was always implied in the Oriental salutation : 

‘ Let the king live* (1 K 1“, 2 S 16*®). It is asso- 
ciated with largesses of the gold of Sheba (Ps 72*®), 
with riches and honour (Pr 22*), with prosperity 
and large possessions (Dt 5® [Heb. v.**]). In Ec ^ 
the Hebrew reads : ‘ See life with the wife whom 
thou lovest,’ but AV and RV both correctly inter- 
pret : ‘ Live joyfuUy with the wife ’ ; and, when a 
man is honours with an invitation to the court, 
that is a day of days : ‘ In the light of the king’s 
countenance is life* (Pr 16*®). 

(3) Ethical life. — True life consists in what a 
man is and not in what he has. The ideal life is a 
good life, a life of righteousness. ‘ In the way of 
righteousness is life’(Pr 12®®); ‘Wisdom and cUs- 
eretion are life to the soul ’ (3®®) ; ‘ Keep her 
[wisdom] ; for she is thy life’ (4*®) ; ‘The words of 
wisdom are life to those that find them’ (4®®); 

‘ Whoso findeth wisdom findeth life’ (8“). 'There 
are three things which ‘ tend to life ’ : righteous- 
ness (11**), the labour of the righteous (10*®), and 
the fear of the Lord ( 19®®). In the same pregnant 
sense of the word ‘ life ’ we read of ‘ the way of 
life.’ ‘ Torah is light ; the reproofs of instruc- 
tion are the way of life ’ (6®®) ; ‘ He that heedeth 
instruction is in the way of life’ (10*®). Similarly, 
the sages speak of a ‘fountain of life.’ ‘The 
Torah of the wise is a fountain of life’ (13**) ; so 
is the ‘ fear of the Lord ’ (14®®) and ‘ understanding’ 
disciplined by correction (16®®). In Lv 18® in the 
Code of Holiness there is a statement, quoted in 
Neh 9®“ and developed at length by Ezk 18®* ; ‘ Ye 
shall keep my statutes, and my judgments : which 
if a man do, he shall live by them.’ The statutes 
and judgments are considered, not as the rule and 
guide of life merely, but as providing the pabulum 
of the moral life. This appears more strikingly in 
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Dt 8® : ‘ Man doth not live by bread only, but by 
eveiy word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
Lord doth man live.’ Revealed truth is the sus- 
tenance of character— of that moral life which is 
acceptable to God. Similarly, Hezekiah in his 
Psalm, speaking of the promises of God, says : ‘ By 
these things men live, and whoUy therein is the 
life of my spirit ’ (Is 38*®), and in 53® the Lord calls 
men through His prophet, saying : ‘ Incline your 
ear, and come unto me : hear, and your soul shall 
live.’ 

(4) Religmis life , — The passages hitherto con- 
sidered refer to the moral life nurtured by the 
instruction of the wise and by obedience to the 
revealed will of God ; but the OT saints rose to a 
higher conception of life than even this — the life 
which is nourished by fellowship with God, the life 
coneeming which the Psalmist could say : ‘ The 
Lord is the strength of my life ’ (27*) ; ‘ 1 love thee, 
O Lord, my strength’ (18*); ‘The Lord is my 
strength and my shield ’ (28®) ; ‘ My prayer shall 
be unto the God of my life’ (42*). ‘In God’s 
favour is life ’ (30®) ; the only life fully worthy 
of the name is that spent in the consciousness of 
His favour. Deuteronomy promises repeatedly a 
long and prosperous life on earth as the token of 
God’s approbation, but the mystics soar above and 
I beyond this present sphere. ‘ The righteous hath 
j hope in his death,’ says one of the sages (Pr 14®®). 

[ Th^ rejoiced that God was their ‘portion’ (Ps 
119®*), ‘in the land of the living’ (Ps 142®), that 
I God was their ‘ guest-friend ’ (Ps 15*), and there- 
fore there is an eternal covenant between Him and 
them. The high-water mark of a sense of unend- 
ing frendship with God is found in Ps 73 : ‘ Whom 
have I in heaven but thee ? And there is none 
upon earth that I desire beside thee ’ ; and from 
this the inference is drawn : ‘ I am continually 
with thee. Thou shalt guide me with thy coun- 
sel and afterward receive me to glory’ (v.®*®-). 
God’s friendship is the only true abiding good. 
This enables a man to triumph over death. ‘ Thou 
wilt show me the path of life : in thy presence is 
fulness of joy ; in thy right hand there are plea- 
sures for evermore’ (16**) ; ‘ I shall behold thy face 
in righteousness : I shall be satisfied, when I 
awake, with thy likeness ’ (17*®). 

*Id all these Psalms/ says Dillmann/ Hhere is a full sense 
of a oIiupicK already be^un in this life, which to their 
authors gives the assurance that Sheol cannot be the end of 
such a life, but only blessedness with God. But it is always 
expressed as a personal conviction, not as a dogma, and ^^e 
need not wonder that such deep experiences are somewhat 
rare.’ 

In conclusion, we turn to the significance of the 
word ‘ life ’ in Ezekiel. The prophet looks forward 
with great expectancy to the return from exile, 
but it is under the glamour of vastly improved 
religious conditions. The Kingdom of God is to 
be with men. The Lord’s servant David shall be 
the benign prince and ruler (37®**- 34®®*-). Jahweh 
will take people from among the nations and 
sprinkle clean water upon them, give them a new 
heart and put a new spirit within them, and cause 
them to walk in His statutes and keep His judg- 
ments (36®***-). Ezekiel contenmlates a new age — 
a Kingdom of God on earth. But, before that is 
established, he sees intervening a period of terrible 
conflict with the powers of evil, in which the 
wicked who are unfit to form part of the new 
Kingdom shall perish. 'Those who do wickedly 
shall not live, they shall surely die (18*®"*®). Those 
who ‘do that which is lawful and right,’ being 
endowed with the new heart and the new spirit, 
‘shall surely live’ (18®"®). The Kingdom of God 
with its great moral and religious privileges is ever 
before the prophet’s thoughts. To ‘ live ’ is to pass 
safely throngh the impending conflict with evil 
^ AT Theoiogie, p. 400. 
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and to enter on the new Kingdom, in which God’s 
presence will be much more real and e\’ident (48^) ; 
to ‘ ^e ’ is to perish in the crisis and to be exclude 
from the Kingdom. 
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J. T. Marshall. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Indian). — The earliest 
Aryans to enter India worshipped a vast number 
of petty spirits, but they learned, rather later, to 
revere a numtor of the greater phenomena of 
nature, and also laid much stress on the worship 
of their ancestors. This ritual formed the founda- 
tion on which all the institutions of the Aryan 
faraUy were built,' though it may well be that the 
religious belief had its own ultimate origin in the 
natural organization of the family. At all events, 
the belief in the power of ancestors profoundly 
modilied that organization. The father was the 
family priest, and controlled the worship of the 
ancestors of the family in all details. (Centuries 
after their entry into India, when the Aryans 
were engaged in the impeiial work of bringing 
all the peoples of N. India under their politicju 
and intellectual domination, the great doctrine 
of karma and re-birth took shape. AVith Farquhar 
we may conjecture that 

‘ among the many animistic tribes the invaders met on the 
broad plains of the North, there must have been some who 
held the common primitive belief that the souls of men may 
become incarnate in animala There were probably totemistic 
clans who believed that at death a man became, like his totem, 
a tiger, an ox, a frog, or a snake.’ 

Whether the transmigration idea came from this 
source or not it is impossible to say, and, indeed, 
it is more probable that it was at first a deduction 
from the physical resemblances which were observed 
among kindred. 

’But, even if the idea that human souls might undergo animal 
births came from the aborigines, that is but one element in the 
complex doctrine. That which gave the belief its power over 
the mtellect. and also its value for the moral life, was the con- 
nexion of this fairy-tale idea with the powerful ethical concep- 
tion of retribution ; and we may be certain that that was the 
work of the Aryan mind.’ 3 

The doctrine first appears in the earliest Upani- 
sads. Thus, while transmigration has been believed 
in many lands, the Hindu doctrine of karma (q.v.) 
is, as far as we can yet say, unique.* 

Inextricably, though by no means consistently, 
intertwined with this moral theory of retribution 
is the more primitive and far more wide-spread 
belief that souls are something almost material, 
although they may not be always palpable or 
tangible. 

I. Vedas and Brahmanas.— In the Rigveda the 
conceptions of death are not entirely consistent, 
but the principal belief relating to the aja bkaga, 
or ‘ unborn part,’ was as follows. Wben the remains 
of the deceased had been placed on the funeral pile 
and the process of cremation had begun, Agni, the 
god of fire, was prayed not to scorch or consume 
the departed, not to tear asunder his skin or limbs, 
but, after the flames had done their work, to con- 
vey to the fathers or ancestors the mortal who h-vl 
been presented to him as an offering. His eye was 
bidden to go to the sun,' his breath to the wind, 
and so on. As for his unborn part, Agni was siip- 

r J. N. Farquhar, Crown of Hinduism, London, 1913 p 66- 
cf. NREii. 2Sf. ’ 

5 Op. cit. p, 135. 3 lb. 

* Cl. A. B. Keith’s paper on ‘ PYthagoras and Transmigration ’ 
in JRAS, 1909, p. 5ti9. 

5 In Rigveda, \. hiii, 8, the souls of the departed are said to 
go to the sun and to Usas, the dawn. 


plicated to kindle it with his heat and flame, and, 
assuming his most auspicious form, to convey it to 
the world of the righteous.' Before this unborn 
part can complete its course from earth to the third 
heaven, however, it has to traverse a vast gulf of 
darkness. Leaving behind on earth all that is evil 
and imperfect, and proceeding by the paths which 
the fathers trod,’ the spirit, invested with a lustre 
like that of the gods, soars to the realms of eternal 
light in a car or on wings, on the undecaying pinions 
wherewith Agni slays the Raksasas, wafted up- 
wards by the Maruts, recovers then its ancient 
body in a complete and glorified form, meets with 
the ancestors who are living in festivity with Yama, 
obtains from him, when recognized as one of his 
own, a delectable abode, and enters upon a more 
perfect life. 

In the Vedic era death was held ‘ to be the goiug-torth from 
the living of his breath, or of the thinking part, the mind, which 
was held to reside in the heart. . . . Heaven, a happy here, 
after, was all that was looked forward to by these Vedic Aryans. 
Thronghout the hymns there is no weariness of life, no pesd- 
mism.’ 3 

From death there is no awakening ; the shade, 
the breath, soul, or spirit has gone forth and re- 
turns not. 

‘In the **Taittiriya Brdhmana** the souls of the deceased 

- ,r- . . -I ■ . . 

rays attach to mortals their life breath, yet, os the ’’Kafka 
Upanishad ” declares ; ” No mortal lives by the breath that 
goes up and the breath that goes down. We live by another in 
whom these two repose.” There was something which went 
out of man in sleep and death ; something underlying the Ego, 
the I, the vital breath, more subtle than lile. In the “Rip 
Veda” the sun, though it holds the life breath of mortals, is 
something more. It is the Self, or the Stman, of aJI that moves 
and moves not, of all that filla the heavens and the earth. So 
of man there is also the Atman, ’’ the Self, smaller than small, 
greater than »eat, hidden in the heart of that creature.” A 
man who is free from desires and free from grief sees the 
majesty of the Self by the grace of the Creator. It is this 
Atman, or Self, more abstract in its conception than soul. 
Psyche, or “ anima,” that becomes also the Universal Self, the Self 
of the World, ’’ bhumirab atman,” of which the “Veda” speaks : 
“ When that which had no bones bore him who has Ixmes, when 
that which was formless took diape and form.” ’The Indian 
sage . . . had first to sweep sway ul that Which bad been pro- 
duced, even the gods themselves, and to his gaze there remained 
but the neuter essence. Brahman, from which all things issued 
forth, and into which all tbinn resolve themselvee. There re- 
mained also the Self, the Soul, the Atman of man. There was 
but one step further to be reached by the Indian mind, and 
that was taken when all duality vanished, and the Brahman 
became the Great Self, the “ Paramatman,” the Universal Self, 
into which was merged the Ktman, or Self, of man.’ * 

In other words, the Hindu conception of the soul 
approached that of the modem monists (see, fur- 
ther, art. Atman). 

2 . Upani»ds.— In the pre-Buddhistic Upanisads 
the soul is supposed to exist inside each human 
body and to be the one sufficient explanation of 
life and motion. In the living boiiy it dweUs 
ordinarily in a cavity in the heart, and is of the 
size of a grain of rice or barley. In later specula- 
tion it CTOW8 to the size of a thumb and is, there- 
fore, called ‘ the dwaif.’ In shape it is like a man. 
Beliefs varied as to its appearance and as to its 
composition. One passage says that it consists of 
conscioi^ness, mind, breath ; eye and ears ; earth, 
water, fire, and ether ; heat and no heat ; desire 
and no desire ; anger and no anger ; law and no 
law— in a word, of all things.* Thus the soul was 
conceived as material, although it also possessed 
fleeted mental qualities. It could quit the body 
in dream sleep, and certain diseases were supposed 

1 Rigveda, i. xvi. 1-5. 2 Ib. x. xiv. 7. 

• R. W. Frazer, Literary History of Indio, London. 1898 

pp. 36. 33. ’ 

* Frazer, op. eit. p. 105 f. 

^ Brhaddraigyaka Upon., iv. iv. 5 ; see also m. vii. 14-22. 
Speculation in the Upanisad times was very free and it veered 
round even to the denial of the soul as a substance (B. G 
Bhandarkar, Vamaoism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems 
Strassburg, 1913, p. ty. Buddhism also practically denied the 
existence of the human soul as a substance, as Bhandarkar points 
out (p 2). But in the end it taught a very different doctrine 
(see belou ). 
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to be due to its having escaped from the body, so 
that charms had to be employed to bring it back. 
In some passages the soul is supposed to have 
existed before birth in some other body, and 
opinions varied as to liow it got into its first body. 
\Ve also find a curious speculation, with three 
variants,’ on the transfer of the soul by generation, 
through the seed. One of these is the theory that 
certain human souls, on going to the moon, become 
the food of the gods as a consequence of their good 
deeds. When the efficacy of those deeds is ex- 
hausted, they pass from the gods to the ether, from 
the ether into the air, from that into the rain, 
thence on to the earth, and from it into plants 
which become food to males, whence they pass into 
females. At an ordinary man’s death the top part 
of the heart is lighted up, and the soul, guided by 
that light, departs from the heart into the eye, 
and tlirough it into some other body, exalted or 
not according to deeds done in the body which it 
is leaving. The soul of the man whose cravings 
have ceased goes to Brahman. The Upanisads are 
almost unanimous that the soul will not obtain 
release from re-birth either by sacrifice or by 
penance. 

*It must be by a sort of theosophic or animistic insight, by 
the perception, the absolute knowledge and certainty, that 
one's own soul is identical with the Great Soul, the o^y per- 
manent reality, the ultimate basis and cause of all phraomena/ ^ 

In the Kau^itaki Brahman a Upan. the belief 
in transmigration is combined with a notion that 
souls go first to the moon. All who depart from 
this world go to the moon. In the bright fortnight 
it is gladdened by their spirits, but in the dark one 
it sends them forth into new births. It is the door 
of heaven. Him who rejects it it sends on beyond, 
but whoso rejects it not, him it rains down upon 
this world ; and here he is bom as a worm, a grass- 
hopper, fish, bird, lion, boar, serpent, tiger, or a 
man or some other creature, according to his deeds 
or his knowledge.* 

3 . Jainism. — The philosophy of J ainism, probably 
the oldest living Indian creed, defines the universe 
as not created and not controlled by any individual 
god. As substance it is without beginning and 
without end, but it is not homogeneous, since it 
consists of substance (drarya), which is either jlva, 
‘alive,’ or a jlva, which may be translated ‘in- 
organic.’ There are five kinds of substance not 
alive, viz. matter, space, the two ethers, and 
(fignratively) time ; hut living beings are com- 
pounded of two kinds of substance, viz. soul and 
lx)dy, and the Jain belief is that nearly every- 
thing, even plants, particles of earth, fire, and 
wind, is possessed of life. In other words, the Jain 
philosophy is pure animism. Jiva is sometimes 
translated ‘ living being ’ and sometimes ‘soul,’ yet 
it is not one individual universal world-soul, but a 
mass of mutually exclusive, individual souls, and 
every soul having attained its highest state (moksa) 
is styled paramatman, or ‘ great soul,’ a term only 
ve^ roughly translatable by the word ‘god.’ 
Jainism thus fails to draw any definable distinction 
between ‘life’ and the soul. Dravya may be 
defined from several points of view. From the 
standpoint of its own unchanging nature it is that 
which ever exists. For example, the soul now 
embodied as a cat may in its next life be incarnated 
as a dog, man, insect, or what not, yet remain, in 
spite of all these changes, the same individual soul 
all the time ; and thus, while the body is merely 
a vast multitude of cells which come and go, the 
soul is a homogeneous substance whose qualities 
(guna) do not come and go, and which is always 

1 T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, London, 1903, p. 254. 

” Ib.p. 265. 

3 T. W. Rhys Davids, Lectures an the Origin and Graicth of 
Beligian as iilustrated by some Points in the History of Bud- 
dhism, London, 1831, p. SI ; cf. Appetidix vn. for parallel beliefs 
on souls going to the moon. 


itself, never becoming or merging into another, 
though in their modifications (pnrydya) the gunns 
are ceaselessly changing. The soul in its pure 
state is invisible, but, when compounded in a 
subtle way with visible, tangible matter, it is 
rendered visible, and men, angels, etc., are examples 
of it in this impure state. We do not, however, 
know when these conceptions were formed by 
Jainism, and we cannot say that Jain philosophy 
evolved them unaided. They were apparently 
borroived from the common stock of ideas cur- 
rent in India and were modified by the Jains in 
their own way. The earliest Indo-Aryan concep- 
tion of life as a series of re-births was far more 
primitive, and was developed not on metaphysical 
lines bnt for ethical purposes. 

4 . Buddhism. — Buddhism, as an organized creed, 
has disappeared from India, but the ideas which it 
adopted or promulgated are still living and form 
one of the sources from which the Indian beliefs 
as to the origin of life are drawn. For instance, 
the Buddhist teaching that all life is due to a 
common source appears to find expression in the 
legend that with Buddha himself was born his 
horse, .as well as his wife, his companions, and 
even the Mahabodhi tree and the four treasure- 
vase.s. These are the seven that were born simul- 
taneously, but to make up seven one must count 
the four vases as one. Another legend deplares 
tliat with the Bodhisattva were born 500 Sakya 
princes, 500 maidens, 500 servants, 500 horses, 500 
elephants, and as many treasures came to light.’ 
A very similar conception has survived in modem 
India. 

Thus in the lezend of Guga, his mother is destined never to 
bear a son, but Bh.agwan rubs some of the dirt out of his head 
and gives it to her. She divides it among a Brahman woman, 
another of the lowest caste, a gray mare, and herself ; and all 
four females, hitherto barren, become fruitful. In another 
cult-legend a Brahman gives a Raja three grains of rice, and 
each of his three queens swallows one and bears a son. A stock 
incident in folk-tales is the gilt by a faqxr of a barleycorn to 
a barren widow whereby she conceives. For the Buddhist 
doctrines see art. Dz-vin Aim Disfosal or Tus Dsad (Bnddhist). 

5 . Mediaeval.— Three or four centuries before 
the Christian era a religion with Vasudeva as its 
central figure and a school of his followers known 
as Bhagavata was founded in India. According 
to the Mahahhurata, the sun is the gate, and after 
entrance those who are free from sin, all their 
material impurities being burnt, remain as atoms 
in him (it) ; then, relea-sed from him, they enter 
the Aniruddha (self-consciousness) form and, be- 
coming mind, they enter the Pradyumna (mind) 
form. Leaving this, theyenterthatof Sarfikar^na, 
i.e. the form of the individual soul (jlva), and 
afterwards, freed from the three gunas, they enter 
the Supreme Soul, who is everywhere and who is 
Vasudeva, ‘he who covers the whole world and 
is the resting-place (adhivdsa) of all beings.’ 
Vasudeva next became identified with Krsna 
and Visnu, and finally with Narayana ; and 
the Bhakti system or Ekantika Dharnia (mono- 
theism) was attached to the Vaisnava creeds. Its 
earliest exposition in the Bhcigavad-Gita teaches 
that they who know the incarnations and the 
deeds of Bhagavat are released from tlie body and 
not bom again. The discipline prescribed, how- 
ever, for the attainment of the Brahma condition 
is religious, not merely moral, and this differ- 
entiates the Bhakti doctrine from that of the 
Katha and Brhadaranyalca Upanisads. Mention 
is made of two paths, and those who die while 
the sun is in his northern course (UttarSyana) 
go to Brahma, while those who die while he is 
in his southern course go to the orb of the moon, 
from which the soul returns. Again, the whole 

1 J. P. Vogel. ‘ .A Graeco-Buddhist Sculpture in the Lahore 
Musauni,' in Journal of the Punjab Miitoi'ical Society, i. [1902} 

135. 
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creation (Saiiisara) is compared to a pipal-tTee, 
which is to he cut by the weapon of indifference or 
detachment. When a soul departs from a body it 
takes away the indri;/as (senses), of which matins 
(mind) is the sixth, and brings them in when it 
assumes another body. The soul itself is a part 
of Bhagavat and is eternal. By becoming smna 
(hemp) Bhagavat raises all herhs. By becoming 
fire he aids digestion. There are two souls in the 
world, one changeable, the other not, and besides 
these there is another, the highest or Paramatman, 
who, as the unchangeable lord, supports all three 
worlds after entering into them. Hence it appears 
that it is the animal soul that goes out of the body 
along with the six senses and enters new ones in 
that condition. 

6. Modern Aryan. — The multiplicity and, it 
must be confessed, inconsistencies of the older 
doctrines current in India regarding life and death 
are reflected in the countless heliefs now existing, 
but through all the bewildering variations whicli 
prevail a few dominant conceptions can generally 
be traced, and a remote and savage tribe will be 
found profe.ssing a creed which is based on the 
fundamentals of orthodox Hinduism. Even the 
regular terminology will reappear in forms more or 
less mutilated. So numerous .are these beliefs 
that only a few of them can be given. 

The basic idea of life in all India is that it is 
indestructible. This leads to a readiness to take 
life which to the European appears callous and 
brutal indifference to it. Thus in 1841 S. C. Mac- 
pherson was deputed to Ganjam in Madras to 
suppress female infanticide and human sacrifices 
among the Khonds, a tribe which believed that 
souls return to human form in the same family, 
but that they do not do so if the naming ceremony- 
on the 7th day after birth has not been performed. 
As the Kiionds ardently desire sons, they saw in 
this belief a perfect justification for female infanti- 
cide as a means of reducing the number of female 
souls to be re-born in the family. ‘ A very similar 
belief prevails in the Panjab, where a girl child is 
or was killed with rites and an incantation bidding 
her ‘ .send a brother instead.’ Exchange is not 
murder. 

How far this and similar beliefs account for the 
reluctance to cremate young children does not 
appear. But the souls of those dying after infancy 
or childhood are very widely behev^ to pass into 
another world, at least for a term. Thus in the 
Panjab the Kanets of the Kulu valley sometimes 
after a cremation make a small foot-bridge over 
running water in the neighbourhood to help the 
passing of the soul of the deceased.’ Yet the same 
pe<mle practise a form of divination, which is very 
widely spread, to ascertain, immediately after 
death, what animal the soul will enter or has 
entered. 

This belief is perfectly consistent with a belief 
in metempsychosis .and yet compatible with the 
worship or propitiation of the dead, who may be 
benevolent or the reverse. Among the kindly dead 
may be numbered the spirits of ancestors, of pure 
ones {siddhs), and saints, of dutiful widows who 
have committed sati, and so on. But the propitia- 
tion of the malevolent dead is much more neces- 
sary, and therefore prevalent. For example, in 
the Kumaon division of the United Provinces the 
lowest class, the Doras, and even the lower classes 
of Brahmans, the Khas Brahmans and Rajputs — 
in fact, the bulk of the poimlation — believe in the 
powers of the malevolent or vindictive dead. Thus, 
if a man has two wives and drives one to suicide, 
any disease afflicting the other wife’s children is 

1 E. A. Gait, Census Bep. India, 1913, p 216. 

2 H A. Rose, Glossart/ “f Punjab Tribes and Castes, Lahore 
1911, ii. 463. 


ascribed to her ghost, which must be propitiated, 
and gradually comes to be treated as a god. If a 
man is killed in a qu.arrel, every misfortune befall- 
ing his slayer or his children is ascribed to the 
ghost. 

‘There is reason to believe that the emotion caused by the 
dread of the effects of karma is much stronger in the hills than 
in the plains. In particular diing in debt is dreaded as the 
debtor will, it is believed, be re-bom as the ox or pony of his 
creditor. If a man's son die it is believed that he was his 
father’s creditor in a former life, and the debt being now ex- 
tin^ished there is no necessity of his further life,’ 'The latter 
belief is said to provide a great consolation, since the death of 
an ordinary son is a much more serious matter. 


The certainty of the operation of karma is not 
without considerable effect on practical morality.* 
It is automatic, so that specific condemnation by 
Parmeswar (Goil) of any sin is hardly required. 
Similarly, tlie iilea of forgiveness is absolutely 
wanting ; evil done may be outweighed by meri- 
torious deeds only so far as to ensure a better 
existence in the future, but it is not effaced, and 
must be atoned for. As to the objection raised to 
the theory of transmigration — that it does not follow 
from it that the soul remembers previous exist- 
ences — such a consciousness is recognized in the ease 
of great ascetics ; and even a person bom in a 
degraded position knows that the reason for this is 
his wrong-doing in a previous existence. The 
nature of the next incarnation can also be divined, 
when a man has died, by placing ashes from a 
potter’s kiln in a shallow vessel and smoothing 
them. Next morning they will be found marked 
with human foot-prints, claws, wavy lines, and so 
on, according as the soul is to be re-born as a man, 
a bird, a tree, etc. To ensure that they shall be 
married to each other in a future existence, a man 
and his wife bathe together in the Ganges with 
their clothes tied together. The important differ- 
ence in the teachings of theoretical Hinduism and 
popular religion in regard to heaven and hell is 
that the former declares that there are transitory 
stages of existence in the chain of transmiCTation, 
while in the latter there is generally an idea that 
the soul, when sufficiently purified, goes to dwell 
for ever in heaven, which is regarded as a place 
where the soul will enjoy material comforts. In 
popular Hindni.--ra there is no idea of absorption in 
the deity or of recurring cycles of existence and 
non-existence.’ 

The conception of life as something impalpable, 
yet apparently material and certainly transferable, 
IS extremely common in India, and may, indeed, 
be describeu as the most popular. Thus a woman 
who has lost a child will bathe above its grave, 
pouring water over herself through a sieve, in order 
to ensure a fresh conception. For the same reason 
very young cliildren are sometimes buried under 
the threshold, so that the life may come back 
again. This idea leads to the popular belief that 
life inay be stolen, and so on the night of the 
Divali, or feast of lamps, male children are occa- 
sionally stolen and killed so that a barren woman 
may bathe over the body and conceive a son of her 
own.’ As in other ritual murders, it is desirable 
to kill the child with as much pain as possible. 
And during the iraddhns, the ancestral fortnight 
xvhen the sun is in Virgo (Kanya), occurs the 
Kanagatan laran, or ‘ fighting in Kanyagat,’ also 
termed sanjhi paioan (‘sharing with others’), in 
which women of good Hindu caste, even Khatrls and 
Brahmans, of the Central Panjab, take part. On 
the first day of the ^raddhas, the goddess Laksrai’s 
image in the house or lane is painted witli cow- 
dung, and the women belonging to it go out early 
in the day to a bathing-place, reviling on the way 


3 lb. p. 76. 

» No one would think a female soul worth steahnc’, although 
& girl’9 soul IS expected to return in a ho\ . 
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women who are known to have sons. This leads 
to tussles in which garments are often rent to 
pieces, but men must not interfere. The belief is 
that by cursing the sons of others the female 
attracts the male souls to herself through the inter- 
vention of the goddess, whose image is worshipped 
daily and thro^\■n into the river at the end of the 
fortnight which is held sacred to the spouse of Siva 
the destroyer as well as to the dead. Married 
women are also cursed to become widows, in order 
to prolong one’s own wedlock. On the Amdwas 
day regular lights take place betw'een large gangs 
of women on their way to the river, and the afl'air 
is treated as a festival. 

Liteeatcee.— T his has been given in the footnotes. 

H. A. Rose. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Iranian). —With their 
marked tendency towards optimism, the Iranians 
loved life (anghii, gaya, jyatu, jiti, tiStdna) and 
abhorred death [mahrka, meredyu) ; the one is the 
creation of Ahura Mazda, the other of Angra 
Matnyu (Ys. xxx. 4), who have been at variance 
since ‘ tbe beginning of life ’ ( Ks. xlv. 2). Not 
only was life first created by Ahura Mazda {Ys. 
xliii. 5, xlvi. 6, xlviii. 6), and not only did he give 
life to the body ( Ys. xxxi. 11 ), so that Zarathushtra 
asks him how the ‘ first [t.e. the earthly] life’ is to 
be (Ks. xxviii. H; cf. xxxiiL 1), but he is ‘the 
lord of the deeds of life ’ ( Ts. xxxi. 8), and from 
him come the joys of life (Ts. xxxiii. 10; cf. xxxiv. 
14). The Ainesha Spentas {g.v.) give aid to the 
life of man (Fs. xxx. 7), so that Zarathushtra 
fittingly presents the ‘ life of his own body ’ as a 
‘ holy ottering ’ {rdtd) to Almra Mazda and Asha 
( Ys. xxxiii. 14). On the other hand, the demon 
Wrath (Aeshma) injures the life of man, and the 
wicked and unbelievers mar it (Ks. xxx. 6, xxxii. 
9. 11). 

Life in this world is not all ; indeed, though 
Zoroastrianism teaches that all good things aie 
to be enjoyed in full measure, life here below is 
but a preparation for the richer life beyond. For 
this reason Zarathushtra asks from Vohu Manah 
and Asha the ‘ words of life’ {iixdcl anghcui), while 
the ‘right ways of weal’ (erezuS savangho pa$6) 
are to be learned from the religious teacher in the 
present life (Fs. xliv. 8, xliii. 3). 

If life on earth is the ‘first life,’ the ‘second life’ 
is in heaven, and that life the dregvant (the ‘man 
of the Lie,’ ‘ the perpetual term for those who take 
the devil’s side in human life’ [J. H. Moulton, 
Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, pp. 146, 131]) 
seeks to destroy (Fs. xlv. 1, xlvi. 11, liii. 6). 
Heaven is tlie place of ‘ long life ’ ( Fs-. xliii. 2, 13). 
Most significant of all is the presence, among 
the Araesha Spentas, of the godling Immortality, 
Ameretat (Fs. xliv. 17, xlv. 5, 10, xlvii. 1, li. 7), 
for in heaven life is to be for eternity (Ys. xlv. 7). 

When we turn to the Younger Avesta, we find 
the outlook upon life unchanged. Long life in 
this world is a blessing and an object of jirayer 
(Fs. Ixviii. 11; Afrinakdn, i. 18), while both Ahura 
hlazda and the Gatlurs are honoured with life and 
body (Fs. v. 3, Iv. 1 ; cf. Iviii. 3). Life is twofold : 
‘ this ’ or ‘ the corporeal ’ (lit. ‘ osseous ’), and ‘ the 
spiritual ’ (ahmdica ahuyi manahydied, Fs. xl. 2, 
xli. 6 ; uvficibya . . . ahiibya . . . aheca angheuS 
yo astvatb yasca asti manahyo, Ys. Ivii. 25), so 
that prayer is made to Ahura Mazda to be ‘ life 
and corporeality for both lives’ (gayased asten- 
tdosed . . . iiboyd anghvo, F^. xli. 3). The ‘best 
life’ (ruhiSUt ahu, Ys. ix. 19, and often)is actually 
a synonym for ‘ heaven,’ as the ‘ worst life’ (acUta 
ahu, e.g^ Vend. iii. 35) is for ‘hell,’ and this con- 
cept still survives in tlie ordinaiy Persian term for 
‘ heaven,’ bihiSt. The ‘ best of the best life’ is the 
‘ righteousness of Asha ’ ( Vend, xviii. 6) ; and in the 
time of tbe final Saoshyant, Astvat-ereta, men will 


live for ever, for there shall be no more death (Yt. 
xix. 89), even as was the case in the happy days 
of Yima’s reign (Fs. ix. 5; Yt. xix. 33; Vend. 
ii. 5). 

In the Gathas death is seldom mentioned. The 
whole stress of Zarathushtra is on life, to be devoted 
to overcoming the powers of evil and gaining the 
eternal joys of heaven. Even the wicked do not 
die ; they are damned to the everlasting torments 
of hell (Ys. xlv. 7, xlvi. 11). In the Younger 
Avesta, on the contrary, death is an important 
feature. We need not detail the corruption 
wrought by the ‘corpse demon’ (Nasu; cf. Gr. 
vism, ‘corpse’), which forms the main theme of 
Vend, v.-xii. (see also art. Death and Disposal 
OF THE Dead [Pars!]), and we need only mention 
that a standing epithet of Haoma (g.v.) is duraoSa 
(‘ from whom destruction [especially death] remains 
afar,’ Ys. ix. 2, 19, x. 21, xi. 3, 10, xxxii. 14 [on 
the latter passage see Moulton, 71 f., 358]). Death 
is one of the worst of evils (Yt. iii. 7-12; cf. ix. 
10), and the first to stay it was Thrita ( Vend. xx. 
2), while it is the Drui (the Lie, the negation of 
the truth of Ahura Mazda [?]) who destroys life 
( Ys. Ivii. 15), ‘ life ’ here probably being meant in 
the eschatological sense. As we have seen, in the 
blessed future there will be no death, but in this 
present world only the wicked forget death ; the 
man of piety prepares for it (Aogemadaecd, 32 fl’.), 
for it is inevitable (ib. 53 tt'.). 

According to the Pahlavi Dind-i Maxnog-i Xrat 
(viii. 20), which is not strictly orthodox, being 
markedly fatalistic in tone (cf. art. Fate [Iranian]), 
the seven planets ‘pervert every creature and 
creation, and deliver them up to death and every 
evil.’ According to the Bnndahiin (i. 7 ; cf. xxx. 
20 If.), the creatures of Ahriman will perish at the 
Last Day, when the heavens and the earth shall 
be created anew and when the creation of Ahura 
Mazda shall reign supreme, after w icked men shall 
have been purified by the flood of molten metal 
which at that time will cover the world. 

Of mythological concepts of life and death there 
is scant trace in Zoroastrianism, the sole allusion, 
evidently borrowed from a Semitic source, being 
to the tree Gokart (the Gaokereua of Yt. i. 30, 
Vend. XX. 4, etc.), or white Horn, which is ‘the 
counteractor of decrepitude, the reviver of the 
dead, and the immortalizer of the living’ (Selec- 
tions of Zdt Sparam, viii. 5), and from which, at 
the dirofrardvrairn, is obtained one of the com- 
ixments of the food which will give undying life to 
alt (BxindahiSn, xxx. 25; cf. ix. 6, xviii. 1, and see 
F. Svindischmann, Zor. Stndien, Berlin, 1863, pp. 
169, 253 ; F. Spiegel, Er&n. Alterthumskunde, 
I,eipzig, 1871-78, i. 464 ff.). 

Liteeatcee. — The principal references are given by C. 
Bartbolomae, Alliran. Warterbveh, Strassburg, 1904, s.vv. 
‘Anghav-, ‘Gaya-,’ ‘ Jitay-,' ‘Jyatav-,’ ‘Ustana-,’ ‘Mahrka-, 

‘ Meredy av-,’ * Pourumabrka-,’ etc. No special study of the 
subject has yet been written. LOUIS H. GRAY. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Japanese). — As might be 
exjiected, the early Japanese conceived of life and 
death as being entirely dependent on breathing. 
The word for ‘ to live,’ ikii, is associated with iki, 
‘breath’; and t-no-cAt, the expression for life and 
vitality, is believed to mean iki-no-xicki, ‘during 
breathing,’ or iki-iio-mirhi, ‘the way of respira- 
tion.’ Similarly, the word for ‘ to die,’ shinv, 
seems to mean sAi-iHit, ‘the wind goes’ (a deriva- 
tion of the word from sugi-inu, ‘to pass away,’ is 
disputable). These very ancient words are still in 
common use, though the people think little of their 
etymology. 

The mjdhology opens with the primal power of 
production. Three deities are said to have sprung 
out of the primeval chaos. One of these is the 
Eternal-Ruling (Ame-no-minaka-nushi), and the 
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other two are the High-Producing (Taka-mimusubi) 
and the Divine- (or Mysterious- ) Producing (Kami- 
mimasubi). The last two are identihed with the 
Divinity-Male (Kami-ro-gi) and the Divinity-Fe- 
male (Kami-ro-mi), the terminations gi and mi 
representing ‘ male ’ and ‘ female ’ respectively. 
It has not unreasonablj’ been suspected that this 
triad may have been borrowed from the Chinese 
ideas of the primal entity and the two principles, 
positive and negative, flowing out of it ; but the 
Divinity-Male and the Divinity-Female are con- 
stantly invoked in the ritual or prayers, some of 
which are of remote origin. It is undeniable that 
in the pristine faith of the Japanese the generative 
powers played a great part, but these divinities 
themselves were thought to have been generated 
spontaneously, and the first pair are followed by a 
series of similar deities. They were allj generated 
independently from one another and in turn dis- 
appeared or hid themselves. 

The last of these pairs are the Male-Who-Invites 
(Izana-gi) and the Feraale-Who-Invites (Izana-mi), 
who are doubtless counterparts of the first pair. 
They were united in marriage, by order of the 
celestial deities, and brought forth the islands which 
make up the Japanese archipelago, and nearly all 
sorts of elements and objects (see, further, art. 
Cosmogony and Cos.mology [Japanese]). The 
stories of these births show that many objects of 
nature were believed to be animated, as was, in 
fact, whatever manifested any power, good or evil, 
on men. The female deity becomes ill from bear- 
ing fire as a child and con.sequently dies. This 
death, houever, is not to be taken as a natural 
death in our modern sense of the word. After her 
death the goddess is found in Yomotsu-kuni, i.e. 
‘ the dark country,’ which is thought to be in a sub- 
terranean region. The male deity visits her there 
and, against her will, looks on her body by torcli- 
light. Enraged at his importunity, she, accom- 
panied by her attendants of the daAness, pursues 
him, in order to catch him and to make him a 
member of the realm where death and darkness 
rule. Their dialogue on the boundary of the world 
and the dark region tells of the life and death of 
human beings. The female deity, now the genius 
of death, threatens the male that she will take the 
lives of one thousand men every day, while he 
expresses his counter-determination that he will 
mve birth to one thousand and five hundred men a 
day. Thus we see how the pair of generative 
powers were divided and metamorphosed into the 
powers of life and death. A similar antithesis is 
attributed to the Heaven-Shining (Ama-terasu), 
the goddess of light and culture, and the Swift- 
Impetuous (Susa-no-wo), the god of darkness and 
outrage. These two are said to have been born of 
the Male-Who-Invites, either alone or in union with 
his con.sort. These divisions, however, are not 
thoroughgoing. Usually, in popular belief, life is 
ascribed to the power of the Producing deity or 
deities, and death to the power of evil spirits, who 
are indefinite in their personalities. 

The stories told of the deities, of their generation 
and death, and of life and death in general, show 
neither delinite sequence nor unity of conception. 
They are coloured by ethnological incident.s, and 
are also possibly mingled witli foreign elements. 
Still it is certain that the pristine beliefs contained 
the ideas of spontaneous generation and generative 
reproduction, on the one side, and the belief in 
unnatural death, cau.sed by evil forces, on the other. 
This idea of death a.s the violent cessation of life 
survived the Ijelief in .spontaneous generation, 
and still remains in the observance.s of purity, 
which are intended as a means of avoiding the con- 
tagion of pollution or to prevent evil influences of 
all kinds. 


Life is coeval with breathing, but vitality endures 
longer and acts beyond bodily limitations. Soul, 
the source of vitality, is considered to be a thing 
precious and mysterious like a jewel or ball. It is 
called tama or tama-shii, ' subtle aerial ball.’ But 
it is not always a unity or a homogeneous whole, 
for double manifestations of it, or double entities, 
are spoken of. They are either n igi-tama and ara- 
tama or saki-mitama and kushi-mitama. The 
nigi, ‘ mild,’ ‘ quiet,’ ‘ refined,’ is contrasted with 
the ara, which is ‘wild,’ ‘raging,’ ‘raw.’ Simi- 
larly, saki means ‘happy,’ ‘flourishing,’ while 
kttshi means ‘wonderful,’ ‘hidden,’ or ‘hideous.’ 
The latter set is believ'ed to be the two aspects of 
the ara-tama, the active side of the soul, but in 
fact the relation between these two sets is not 
clearly defined. The existence of these double[sonls 
in every man is also obscure. We know only that 
in some cases one of them appears, even to the 
astonishment of the possessor. Whether or not 
the double souls were borrowed from the Chinese 
conception of souls, aerial and terrestrial, or of the 
two ininciples, positive and negative, is uncertain. 

The soul is sometimes personified as, e.g., Uga- 
no-niitama, the spirit of vegetable production, or 
as Iki-kuni-dama, the living-land-soul. In post- 
Buddhistic ages the souls of trees, rocks, springs, 
etc. are more in vogue. They appear in human 
form, but they are di.stingnished from human souls, 
being .specially named the sei, or ‘ essence.’ The 
double .sonls were almost forgotten, having been 
overshadowed by Buddhistic ideas, and they were 
revived by the Shintoists of the 18th cent., but with 
little influence upon popular belief. Buddhism 
teaches that there is only one soul to one living 
being. 

As to future conditions, there is a kind of 
heavenly world, Takama-no-hara (‘ Plain of High 
Heaven’), where celestial deities reign. Yomotsu- 
kuni, mentioned above, is the opposite pole. 
Besides these, there are two worlds beyond 
this, Hi-no-waka-miya (‘Solar Young Palace’) 
and Toko-yo (‘Eternal World’). The former is 
mentioned only as the abode of the Male-Who- 
Invites, and it is sometimes explained as meaning 
the shrine marking the place of burial. The latter 
meant any place beyond the sea. Moreover, we 
are not told whether a deity, when he hides him- 
self, or a human being, when he dies, is destined 
to be bom in one of these worlds beyond. Nothing 
delinite or detailed is told of these conditions. A 
definite systematization of the e.schatology, after 
the models of Buddhist ideas, was made only by 
the later Shintoists. 

The Japanese remained in rather primitive con- 
ditions as to the conceptions of life and death, untU 
Buddhism introduced an elaborate system of ideas 
in the 6th cent. a.d. Contact with the civilization 
of the Asiatic continent and the importation of 
Confucianbm with its writings ni.ay have influenced 
Japanese ideas in some respects, as pointed out 
above. But these influences did not materially 
change the ideas, because Confucianism was not 
particular in such matters. On the other hand, the 
Buddhist influence upon the people of the East 
consisted chiefly in its elaborate eschatological 
doctrines. It taught the composite nature of human 
life, made up of the five components (ukandha), in 
order to convince the people of its impermanency. 
Life, thu-s made up, is only a knot in a long chain 
of causation, of deeds and their fruits (karnm), 
which stretches out endlessly before and behind. 
Along this chain our souls have passed through all 
po.s8ible form.s of existence, and will continue to 
transmigrate further on. There are five or six 
courses (grtti) of transmigration, ranging from the 
highest heaven of pleasurable life to the nether- 
most inferno ; and these are again classified accord- 
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ing to the three conditions of existence {bfuiva), 
which are subdivided into twenty-five. Beyond 
these courses and conditions there are the lands 
of eternal bliss, pr^ared by various Buddhas to 
receive believers. Every one may be bom in one 
of these, according to his faith and merit. The 
Tusita heaven of Maitreya and the Sukhavatl of 
Amitabba were the most popular Budd ha-lands 
{k^etra) in the Buddhism brought to the East. There 
the soul, no longer subject to causation and trans- 
migration, will enjoy full communion with the 
saints, and may come back to the earthly worlds in 
order to save relatives and friends. We can imagine 
how wonderful and attractive these teachings must 
have appeared to the people, simple and credulous 
as they were. Thus, an inscription dated A.D. 622 
expresses a belief in karma and a devout wish to 
be taken to the Land of Purity by the grace of 
Buddha. It is questionable how mucii impression 
these ideas left upon the mind of the people at 
large a hundred years after their introduction ; 
but the change and widening of thonght are 
undeniable. 

Steadily progressive Buddhist influence, first 
among the higher classes and then among the lower, 
gradually suppressed the old national ideas as well 
as the Confucianist conceptions of life and death. 
The romances, stories, and lyrical poems of the 
10th cent, and later abound in ideas of karma, 
transmigration, and birth in Buddha-lands. Those 
ideas and beliefs became and remain to-day the 
most important factors of popular beliefs, in spite 
of hostile endeavours made by the Confucianists 
to depose them, ever since the 17th century. They 
can be detected in many songs sung by street 
musicians, and the words alluding to them are 
used in daily affairs, consciously or unconsciously. 

Nevertheless, the native ideas have never died 
out, but have remained rather as a kind of matrix 
into wiiich the adopted conceptions have been laid. 
The national beliefs, so to speak, look upon the 
sun as the source of ^1 vitality. But here the sun 
is not exactly the goddess of ugbt (Ama-terasu) of 
the mythology. It is sexless and ^vithout any 
other attributes than that of the life-giver. It is 
invoked as the Great Divinity (Oho-mi-kami) or the 
August Heavenly Way (0-tento-sania), and is wor- 
shipp^ every morning by some, or on New Year’s 
morning and at sunset on the equinoxes by the 
majority. They breathe deep breaths facing the 
sun, meaning to inhale thereby the vital essence 
(yoki) emanating from it. At the same time 
prayers, either Shintoist or Bnddhist, are uttered. 
The power opposing life is darkness, which, how- 
ever, means not merely absence of light, but an 
evil power or pollution (kegare or yinki), the cause 
of ills and death. 

This belief in the sun as the life-giver is certainly 
a survival of that in the Producing-Divinity, who 
follows the Heaven-Shining goddess as her nou- 
menon. The ideas and practices have been in- 
fluenced by the Bnddhist cult of Vairocbana (the 
Great Illuminator) and also by the Confucian 
dualism of the yin and yang, but we can see here 
a tendency to continue primitive beliefs. 

These ideas have been systematized in recent 
times into a cult by some Shinto reformers. One 
section of Buddhists favours this cult, while the 
other disregards it, though without opposing it. 
To the former belong the Shingon sect, the most 
Hinduistic form of Buddhism, which has tried to 
amalgamate Shinto, and the Nichiren sect, the 
most Japanized Buddhism. To the latter cat^ory 
belong the J6do and the Shin sects, the Bnddhist 
Pietists and Puritans, and the Zen sect, the school 
of meditation and introspection. 

On an average, the prevailing conceptions of the 
modern Japanese are based on the Buddhistic 


Shinto. Karma and fate are still believed in by 
many, but transmigration is not strictly adhered to 
in the details of its teaching. The majority, in 
fact, think little of life and of its origin ; but evils 
and diseases are, in many cases and by mamy 
people, ascribed to spirits or devils indiscriminately. 
Among the educated classes and educational circles 
agnosticism, so common to the Japanese mind and 
to Confucianists in this connexion, is a recognized 
principle. Young Buddhists, who are now eagerly 
engaged in reconstructing their faith in Buddha, 
are not strict in the doctrines of karma and trans- 
migration. 

LmsATvac. — B. H. Chamberlain, Kojiki, Tokyo, 18S2; 
W. G. Aston, Sihangi. London, 1896, Shinto, do. 1906, 
pp. 81f., 282, 2^f. ; L. Hearn, Gleanings in Buddha-Fields, 
Boston, 1807; A. B. Mitford, Tales o/^Old Japan, London, 
1874, pp. 193-278. M. AnESAKI. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Jewish). — Optimism is 
the keynote of post-Biblical Judaism. Everything 
that God does is for the best {Berakhoth, 60o), and 
this life is essentially good, to be contemplated with 
joy and gratitude. ‘ Eor every breath that a man 
draws,’ say the Kabbis, ‘let him praise God’ {Midr, 
Rab. to Gn 2^). Yet life is not an end in it- 
self, for it must be lived under a sense of respon- 
sibility to the Giver, and all its worth resides in 
this aspect of it. At death a man loses the oppor- 
tunity of obeying the Torah and the Command- 
ments (Shab. 30a). ‘ Morality,’ says M. Lazarus, 
summing up the teaching of Judaism on this sub- 
ject, ‘is man’s vocation ’ of Judaism, § 116), 

and the Rabbinical legend tells of God’s saying at 
Sinai : ‘ If Israel accept not the Commandments, it 
is better that the earth revert to chaos ’ (Shab. 88a). 
‘ The world,’ say the Rabbis elsewhere, ‘ stands 
upon three pillars : the Torah, Worship, and Bene- 
volence’ (Aboth, i. 2) ; or, according to another 
maxim, ‘upon Justice, Truth, and Peace’ {ib. 
i. 18). ‘ The Torah is the medicine of life ’ ( Yoma, 
12b) ; .in other words, life is made sane and effi- 
cient by religion. God, according to the Talmudic 
doctors, says to Israel : ‘ My light, the Torah, is 
in thy hands ; thy light, the soul, is in Mine. 
Tend My light, and I will tend thine ’ (Midr. Rah. 
to Lv M^). The supreme hope of the Jew is to 
behold the Kingdom of God established on earth, 
and thus, in a notable passage of the Liturgy for 
the New Year Festival, he prays : 

•Put Thy fear^ O Lord God, we beseech Thee, upon all Thy 
works, so that all mankind may bow before Thee, and become 
one band united to do Thy will with a perfect heart ; for we 
know, O Loi^, that dominiou is Thine, and that stren^h is in 
Thy right hand. And so give glory, O Lord, to Thy people, 
hope to those that fear Thee, and the opening of the mouth to 
those that trust in Thee. For then the righteous shall see and 
be glad, and iniquity shall shut its mouth, and all wickedness 
shall be wholly consumed like smoke, for the proud rule of sin 
abaii_pas8 away from off the earth. Then every creature shall 
own *^06 as its Creator, and everything that hath breath shall 
cry. The Lord, the God of Israel, reigneth, and His dominion 
ruletb over all ’ (cf. Sir 361^-). 

But, though the true life is the life of service, it 
must be glad service, for ‘ the view of life taught 
by Judaism is serious, but cheerful’ (Lazarus, 
§ 253). The Shekinah (the Divine Presence), says 
the 'Talmud, does not come in response either to 
grief or to levity, but to glad performance of duty 
(SAoS. 306). This is the essence of Jewish doctrine 
on the subject ; neither asceticism nor hedonism, 
but joy springing from and tempered by the re- 
ligious idea, is the characteristic Jewish temper. 
‘ There should be no unrestrained laughter in this 
world’ (Ber. 3ln). The history of Israel, with all 
its tragedy, is sufficient to forbid such mirth ; and 
the pious Jew denies himself many a pleasure in 
memory of desolate Jerusalem. Moreover, un- 
limited enjoyment is incompatible with a religious 
outlook on life; the good man will conceive of 
himself as living under a Divine law, with which 
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his pleasures must be made conformable. On the 
other hand, the ascetic idea is alien to the true 
Jewish spirit. The desire for happiness is no evil 
thing, and its indulgence, under right conditions, 
is commendable. Even the impulses that make 
for physical pleasure are the Divine handiwork, 
and to gratify them is a duty ; without them life 
w'ould be impossible. ‘ If it were not for desire, the 
world could not stand ; a man would not take a 
wife, nor build a house, nor plant a vineyard’ 
(Midr. T’hillim, ed. S. Buber, Wilna, 1891, to 
Ps 37'). But indulgence of these lower instincts 
must have as its motive, not the satisfaction which 
it yields, but the desire to promote the Divine pur- 
pose for which they were created. That indulgence 
is a duty, but a religious duty. 

Thus the Babbinical law, following the general rule laid down 
in Ber. 35a, prescribes a number of prayers to be recited by the 
Jew on indulging in various pleasures more or less sensuous in 
character — on partaking, e.g., of various kinds of food, on inhal- 
ing the scent of a flower, on looking upon the sea, on beholding a 
rainbow, on taking possessi ■ < fi; "a ' ■! i-. , a-.l. .-n'-w 

clothes for the first time. li. ■ .:i a .> p'.;- -s a; V '.im!' 

while sanctioned, is also n.if- ■ ‘‘i d Ti'*- icndi* } , i - ‘‘f .« 
dulgence is not rebuked, but restrained; natur^ desire is 
tempered, not extirpated or suppressed. * Material comfort 
and aisthetical pleasures are regarded as integral parts of an 
ethically sound life’ (Uizarus, § 245). It is a Jewish boast that 
the Hebrew language is particularly rich in words connoting 
joy. The Rabbis count ten such synonyms (Aboth d‘ Rabbi 
Sathan [ed. S. Schechter, Vienna, 1887], 52a), The Feast of 
Tabernacles is called the ‘ season of our gladness ' par excellence 
(see Autharieed Prayer Rvok, ed. 8 . Singer, p. 228); ‘it would 
seem as though the Festival was instituted for the specific 
purpose of glMness, as though the religiousness of Joy was to 
be indicated by ordaining a special celebration in its honour’ 
(M. Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Zd/« 2 , p. 13 . 5 ). Joj is itself 
service ; but it must be transmuted into service by being puri- 
fied. Pleasure must be dignified by piety and self-restraint. 
At meals, the Rabbis teach, words of Torah must be spoken, 
otherwise it is as if the assembled company ate of the sacrifices 
of the dead (Aboth, iii. 3). A man should eat only when he is 
hungry, and drink only when he is thirsty, and always in 
moderation (UulUn, 84a, 5). The Talmud inveighs against 
gluttony and luxury (Pesachim, II 40 ). In fine, Judaism com- 
mends the golden mean between unbridled self-gratification 
and extreme self-denial. Indulgence and renunciation must 
be allies, not antagonists ; something of both must go to 
the making of the daily life ; and each must find its Justifica- 
tion in the higher utility. ‘Here,’ says Moses Lumtto (18th 
cent.), ‘ is the true rule on this subject The worldly pleasures 
which a man needs not it is his duty to eschew ; but those 
which, for one reason or another, he does need he cannot 
renounce without sin. This is the sate rule. But its applica- 
tion to the various circumstances of iife must be left to the 
intelligence and the conscience ' (ilesilath Ycsharim, ch. 13). 
A far older teacher, Jehudah Halevi (12th cent.), aptly says : 
‘ Our law, as a whole, is divided between fear, love, and Joy, by 
each of which one can approach God. 'Thy contrition on a fast 
day does nothing to bring thee nearer to God than thy joy on 
the Sabbath and holy days, if it [the latter] is the outcome of a 
devout heart’ (Kildb al-Ehazart, tr. H. Hirschfeld, London, 
1905, p. 113). 

It is due partly to the difficulty of defining the 
via media of moderation, and partly to the sorrow- 
ful experiences of the Jewish race, that occasion- 
ally temperance has overstepped the safe line, and 
lost itself in austerity. The Talmud tells of a 
Rabbi (Ze'ra) who fasted a hundred days (Baba 
rnesia, 85a), and of another (Mar ben Rabina) 
who fasted practically all the year round (Pes. 
685). There have been Jewish sect.s, like the Es- 
senes and the ^yaraites (qq.v.), which have been 
marked more or less strongly by austere practices. 
In Judaism, as in other religions, mysticism has 
had contempt for the world and its joys as its 
corollary. The disciples of Hillel and Shammai 
even formally discus.sed the question whether life 
is worth living (Erubin, 135). This uncertainty 
is often visible. The devotee who gives himself 
to fa.sting is called, now a saint, and now a sinner 
(Tdanith, 11a, 225) ; a man must die for the Torah, 
and yet he must not (Baba knma, 61a ; Erubin, 65); 
to sleep on the earth is commended in one place 
(Baraitha of R. Meir), and discouraged in another 
(Ber. 625). But these contradictions are either 
passing or incidental phases of Jewdsh thought; 
a firmer note is the rule, and the ascetic and the 


pessimist are only by-products of Judaism. It is 
a bad sign, say the Rabbis, to despise life (Tana 
d'be Eliyahu, ch. 14) ; and they account for the 
sin-offering brought by the Nazirite (Nu 6 '*) by 
contending that his very abstinence from strong 
drink was a sin (Tdanith, Ha). 

‘According to our view,’ says Jehudah Halevi (op. ctf. p. 135), 

‘ a servant of God is not one who detaches himself from the 
world, or hates life, which is one of God’s bounties. On the 
contrary, he loves the world and a long life because it affords 
him the opportunity of deserving the world to come.’ 
According to a striking Talmudic utterance, in the 
next world men will be called to account for the 
lawful pleasures which they have refused in this 
life (Jer. Kiddushin, ch. 4). And the real Jew 
speaks in these maxims. Judaism fixes the 
thoughts of its adherents upon the future world, 
but not to the exclusion of this world. ‘It has 
revealed heaven to men, but earth as well ’ (M. 
Gudemann, Das Judenthum, Vienna, 1902, p. 56). 
It has no sympathy with self-mortification for its 
own sake, no commendation for the temper that 
voluntarily courts pain and abridges life for the 
greater glory of God. Suffering has to be patiently 
endured when it comes ; it has even to be welcomed 
as the seed of moral regeneration. ‘ With thy very 
wounds I will heal thee,’ God, according to the 
Rabbis, cries to man (Midr. Bab. to Lv 15® [the 
reference is to Jer 30”]), and ‘ those whom God 
afflicts bear his name’ (Midr. Dhillim to Ps 94'); 
‘ if thou desirest life, hope for affliction ’ ( 16 . to Ps 
16”). Such utterances betoken not a worship of 
sorrow, but a recognition of its disciplinary power, 

I of its value for th^e character, its significance for 
’ the life. Judaism sees no merit in suffering, but 
only in the right bearing of it ; and between its 
teachings and the ideas of the self-tormenting 
Hindu there is an impassable gulf. Suicide is a 
crime, and its perpetrator is not to be mourned 
(Midr. Bab. to Gn 9® ; Maimonides, Bil. Boseach, 
xi. 4) ; but tlie slow suicide that comes of self- 
mortification or of the neglect of health is also 
reprehensible. • Ye shall keep my statutes, and 
my judgments : which if a man do, he shall live 
by them’ (Lv 18®) — ‘live by them,’ says the Rab- 
binical gloss, ‘ not die by them ’ ( Yoma, 855). 

Scattered among the motley contents of the Talmud are the 
materials for an entire treatise on medicine and hygiene ; and 
the fact is itself a proof of the importance attached to the 
physical life by the old Jewish sages. Personal cleanliness is 
exalt^ into a religious duty. Hillel (1st cent. b.c.), on his way 
to the bath-house, tells his disciples that he is about to perform 
a sacred rite ; it is a religious duty, he explains, to tend the 
body, upon which God has stamped a divine beauty (Jfidr. JRab. 
to Lv 25^). Personal cleanliness, the Talmud teaches, is the 
avenue to spiritual purity {Aboda Zara, 206). The duty of pre- 
serving life, it further declares, overrides the religious law 
(Voma, 856). It is not only allowable, but a duty, to extin- 
guish a dangerous fire on the Sabbath da 3 ', and to ask permis- 
sion of the religious authorities is to incur delay and to be guilty 
of murder. The heads of the community are to be foremost in 
the humane task ((b. 846). For the dead, even though he be King 
David himself, the Sabbath must not be broken ; but it may be 
broken for the living, even for a child a day old. out,' 

says the Talmud, ' the light of a lanm on the ^bbath day rather 
than extinguish God’s lightof life ’ (Shab. 306). In a well-known 
pa^ge in 1 Mac (239'*r) the Jewish patriots are described as 
resolving to defend themselves on the Sabbath instead of pas- 
sivelj- sacrificing their lives, as their brethren bad done hitherto. 
Self-preservation is a duty. To slay a fellow-creature at the 
command of another is a crime (Pes. 256) ; but to slay him In 
self-defence is Justifiable. If we are called upon to choose be- 
tween saving our own life and that of another, we must save our 
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There are liniit.s, however, to this regard for the 
ihysical life. A man may break every law to save 
lis life except those which forbid tlie three cardinal 
sins, idolatry, incest, and murder [Sank. 74a). 
Those who suffer martyrdom for the faith are 
justly lauded by the Talmud (Gittin, 575). But, 
with the.se reservations, the dntv of preservin" life 
is paramount. Nothing must lie done to abridge 
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the duration of life even in the case of the dying 
{Shab. 1516). 

The Talmud has the story of a sage who, suffering martyrdom 
at the stake, is adjured by his disciples to end his agony by 
giving himself to the flames forthwith. He refuses. * God,’ he 
says, * alone can take my life ; 1 may not ' {Aboda Zara, 18a). 

Regard for life is exalted into reverence. The 
gift of God, life must be treated with the utmost 
consideration. The Talmudic laws prescribing 
kindness to the lower animals are in part actuated 
by this motive. God has created the various types 
of animal life, and desires their perpetuation. It 
is man’s duty to pay homage to the Divine will in 
this as in every other respect, and to make himself 
the instrument for its fulfilment (see Aaron of 
Barcelona, Sepher Hahinnukh [13th cent.], §§ 284, 
545). 

Life, then, according to the Jewish idea, is not 
evU, but supremely good ; it is not a burden to be 
■shuffled off with a sigh of relief. 

* This world is not a vale of tears. It is a beautiful world, and 
men must keep it beautiful by the inherent graciousness of their 
own lives and by the joy they weave Into the lives of others. On 
the other hand, the true Israelite does not think of this world 
as his home. It is but a halting-place on the journey from one 
point in eternity to the other, “ the ante-chamber to the palace " 
{Aboth, iv. 16), “a wayside inn” (Mo'ed k^ton, 96), the port 
where we must equip our bark if we would fare safely on our 
fateful voy^e in the g^eat Beyond’ (Joseph, p. 287). 

Life is not to he clung to unduly, or to be yielded 
up grudgingly. Wlien the Master’s call comes, it 
must be obeyed cheerfully ; for, since He does 
everything well, the decree that removes us is as 
wise and good as is the ordinance that places us 
here. ‘ Fear not,’ says Ben Sira, ‘ the sentence of 
death, . . . Why dost thou refuse, when it is the 
good pleasure of the Most High ? ’ (Sir 41“-). This 
acceptance of death as the dispensation of Divine 
justice is the keynote of the ancient Jewish burial 
service, which takes the form of a theodicy, and, 
indeed, is so styled. Its distinctive name is Hdduk 
haddin, ‘ justification of the Divine sentence,’ and 
its essence is expressed in the following quotation : 

‘Righteous art Thou, OLord, both when Thou killest and 
W'hen^ou makest alive. ... It is not for us to murmur at "Riy 
method of judging. . . . Blessed, then, be the righteous Judge, 
all Whose judgments are righteous and true, . , . The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the 
Ijord* (^Authifrucd Prayer Book^ p. 318 f.). On hearing of the 
death of one dear to him, the devout Jew utters the benediC' 
tion ; * Blessed be the righteous Judge ’ {ih. p. 292). 

The Israelite, then, is taught not to desire death, 
but also not to fear it. If in life he sees the oppor- 
tunity for service, in death he discerns the signal 
for ceasing his labours. He is so to live as to be 
ready for that signal whenever it is given ; his ‘ gar- 
ments are always to he white,’ for ‘ who knoweth 
when the King may come ? ’ {Shab. ISSa). And, so 
prepared, he can await the unknown hour calmly. 

G. H. Dalman is not warranted in charging the Jew, as does 
Max Muller also in his Gifford Lectures (Anthropological He- 
ligion, London, 1892, p. 369), with an undue dread of death. 
‘The celebration of the New Year and the Day of Atonement,’ 
says Dalnmn, ‘ according to the notions attached to it by ortho* 
dox Judaism, instead of mitigating or banishing the fear of 
death, strengthens it’ (Christiainty and Judaism, Eng, tr., 
Oxford, 1901, p. 40). He is doubtless thinking of the passionate 
prayers for life which fill so large a place in the liturgy for those 
solemn days. But those da 3 ’S are essentially' days of penitence ; 
and, if the Jew supplicates for life, it is in order that by repent- 
ance and amendment he may put life to noble uses henceforth. 
Death itself has no greater terrors for him than it has for any j 
other religionist. Judaism, at any rate, does not encourage 
such fears, but exhorts the Jew to contemplate death with a 
tranquil mind as the end and the climax of the well-spent life. 
Such a death, coming in its due season, is likened 
to the gathering of fully - ripened fruit or the 
quenching of the flame of a bumt-out lamp. The 
death to be dreaded is the morally premature one, 
wjhich is compared to the gathering of the half- 
ripened fruit or the untimely extinction of the 
lamp {Midr. Bab. to Gn 25®). Death is a natural 
ordinance ; liis work finished, the worker must go 
and make room for his successor— Abraham for 
Isaac, Moses for Joshua, David for Solomon (Midr. 
T’hillim to Ps 116’®). ‘And God saw all that He 


had made, and behold it was very good’ — it is 
death that is meant, says a Rabbi (Midr. Bab. to 
Gn 1®*). The death of the righteous is like the act 
of one who gently draws a hair from the surface 
of milk (Ber. 8a) ; this is called ‘ death by a kiss ’ 
(Baba bathra, 17a). The death of the wicked, on 
the other hand, is like the painful disentangling 
of a thorn from wool (Ber. 8a). Death is the 
liberator (Shab. 30a) ; it is like the entering into 
port of a well-laden vessel (Midr. Bab. to Ec 7’) ; 
hence it is that the Wise Man declares that ‘ the 
day of death is better than the day of one’s birth ’ 
(ib.). It is fulfilment as compared with mere 
promise. Far from being the primeval curse, death 
is a blessing. The day that Adam died was made 
a holiday (Tana d‘be Eliyahu, ch. 16). ‘ The death 

of the righteous,’ God says, ‘is a grief to Me, and 
never should they die if they did not themselves 
ask for death; for did not Abraham say, “I 
would be dust and ashes, ” and Jacob, “ Let me die 
now”?’ (Midr. T^hillim to Ps 116’“). 

The idea, however, that life is desirable as the 
opportunity for obedience persistently recius in 
the Rabbinical literature. The thought of its 
cessation, therefore, is not welcome. 

Even Abraham, who, as already indicated, prays for death, 
is represented (in the apocryphal Testament of Ahrakain) as 
bein^ averse to it. He refuses to surrender his soul when the 
archang^el Michael claims it ; and to win his compliance the 
angel, at the Divine bidding, puts off his derce aspect, and 
appears to the patriarch clothed in light. In like manner the 
Angel of Death, finding David absorbed in religious study and, 
therefore, invincible, has to divert his attention by a stratagem 
before he can perform his mission (Shab. 30i>). 

The Angel of Death is a familiar figure in the 
Rabbinical literature, and, as in the later Biblical 
writing.s (e.g., 1 Ch 21'®), he is armed with a sword. 
Its point is tipped with gall, and it is tliis bitter 
drop that slays (A boda Zara, 206). Sometimes the 
weapon is described as a knife (Ketuboth, 71b)-, 
sometimes Death is pictured as strangling his 
victim with a cord. His presence in a town is 
betokened by the howling of dogs (Baba kama, 
606). According to some ideas. Death is a fallen 
angel (Pirlye B. Eliezer, ch. 13), and identical with 
the Serpent in Eden (Wis 2-”' ). His name, which 
often occurs in Rabbinical literature, is Sammael, 
i.e. ‘ the drug of God,’ a reference to the gall on 
his sword. Liberal opinion, however, denied the 
existence of an Angel of Death, just as it scouted 
the idea of a personal Devil. ‘ Satan, the Angel 
of Death, and Evil Desire are one and the same ’ 
(Baba bathra, 16a). In other words, it is ignoble 
impulse alone that tempts and destroys. Death, 
however, is the friend of men, especially of the 
righteous. Benevolence disarms him (Derekh eres 
znta, ch. 8) ; and lie instructs the learned in reli- 
gious lore (Ber. 51a). He respects the wislies of 
the just as to w'hen and where he delivers his 
summons (Mdcd katon, ‘28a). 

A Talmudic legend tells how a famous sage, Joshua ben Levi, 
a)>;iointed to die, and permitted beforehand to see his place in 
paradise, seizes the knife of the destroying angel, whereupon 
a heavenly voice rings out the command, ‘ Give back the knife ; 
the children of men have need of it’ (Ketuboth, 77b). Long- 
fellow has made good use of Hie story in his Leqetvt. of Kami 
ben Levi. 

I The necessity of death, however, applies only to 
the existing worldly order. In the Golden Age 
there will be no deatli ; Messiah Himself will .slay 
it (Pesikta Babbathi [ed. M. Friedmann, Vienna, 
1880], 1616 [the Scripture proof cited is Is 25®]). 

As to the origin of death, various opinions are 
expressed. The familiar idea that death was 
brought into the world by Adam’s sin has its place 
in Rabbinical literature (see Shab. 556 ; Eriibin, 
186 ; Tana d'be Eliyahu, ch. 5) ; but we find it 
much earlier in Sir 25®®. Closely connected with 
tills idea is tlie legend, possibly of Persian origin, 
that the Serpent, w’hen tempting Eve, infecteil lief 
and, through her, aU mankind with his death-deal- 
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ing poison {Shab. bob, 146a ; Aboda Zara, 226 ; cf., 
further, Wis According to another view, 

death was ordained at creation, and the prim- 
eval sin merely hastened its coming (Tanchuma 
to Gn 39'). Certain sages held that sin is 
the cause of death, and that there cannot be 
death without it ; but this opinion was contro- 
verted by the majority. There were saintly men, 
it was objected, who had died without sin ; like 
tribulation, death is no proof of transgression 
(Shab. bba, b ; Baba bathra, 17a). But the good 
man, when he has finished his work, must make 
way, as already stated, for his successor {ib. 30a). 
The saints of old, however, did not die in the same 
way as did other men. Over Moses, e.g. , the Angel 
of Death had no power ; God Himself took his soul 
from him ; and the same blessed death was vouch- 
safed to the patriarchs and to other Scriptural 
heroes (Baba bathra, 17a). Some great Biblical 
figures escaped death altogether, and went living 
into paradise ; Enoch, Elijah, and Hiram were 
among them (Derekh eres zuta, ch. 1). Of Elijah 
it was believed that he was still to be seen on 
earth, and there are stories in the Talmud describ- 
ing his apparitions (see, e.g., Ta'anith, 22a). Death, 
moreover, has no power over the phoenix, which 
renews its youth every thousand years, this being 
its reward for refusing, alone among the creatures, 
to eat of the forbidden fruit ottered it by Eve 
(Midr. Rab. to Gn S'*). 

Litsraturb. — T almud and Midrashtm ; A. P. Bender, ‘ Be- 
liefs, Rites, and Customs of the Jews, connected with Death, 
Burial, and Mourning,’ JQR vi. (I8'JJ-94J and vii. [1894-95]; 
S. Snwalski, CAaj/e Bagehtidi, Warsaw, 1898; Hamburger’s 
RE, art. *Tod’; JE, art. ‘Death’; M. Joseph, Judaism as 
Creed and Li/e^, London, 1910 ; K. Kohler, Grrmdriss einer 
systematisehen Theolagis des Judenthums, Leipzig, 1910; M. 
iiazaxns. Ethics of J"'’"'’" v-,. „a r — i— ’onj, F. Weber, 
System der attsynag .• s 1880, 2nd 

ed. under title Jud. . . ' , etc., do., 

1897. Morris Joseph. 

LIFE AND DEATH (Teutonic).— Our know- 
ledge of the conceptions of life and death among 
primitive Teutonic peoples can be gleaned from 
three fields; (l)’the fragmentary information on 
Teutonic beliefs and practices given by claasical 
and early Christian writers ; (2) the organized 
religious belief of the Norse peoples, particularly 
the cult of the chief gods, which embodies beliefs 
common to the general Teutonic stock, and reveals 
traces of earlier ideas ; and (3) the great mass 
of Teutonic tradition, folklore, sujterstition, and 
custom, both in early times and in modem survivals. 
From a study of this material it would appear that 
the processes of thought on these subjects among 
the early Teutons were very similar to those now 
formulated for all primitive peoples. The early 
Teuton, in dividing all that att'ected him into 
animate and inanimate, probably took for his 
criterion the power of motion ; from the confusion 
of this power with the faculty of volition animistic 
ideas would arise in connexion with active natural 
phenomena, and, later, even with inanimate objects, 
while a still further development would appear 
in personification, with inevitable sex-distinction, 
and in symbolistic beliefs. The criteria for the 
attribution of death would be the lo.ss of the jmwer 
of motion .and the phenomena arising from it ; from 
the ol<servation of sleep, dreams, trances, etc., 
would spring animistic belief.^. A further stage 
would api>ear in the identification of the principle 
of life with those intangible or tangible manifesta- 
tions, such as breath, warmth, colour, pulsation, 
or blood, with whose immanence in the bo<ly life 
is obviously connected ; hence the belief in a 
material form of the soul, leading to the idea of 
the ‘external soul.’ Of the later forms of belief 
Teutonic folklore and myth give ample evidence, 
allowing one to presupijose the eailiev stages. 


I. The principle of life in nature. — The four 
elements are constantly represented as imbued 
with life, and as able to transmit or to produce it. 
The strength of the belief in running water is 
shown by the wide-spread Teutonic worship of 
streams and springs (cf. Grimm, Tetit. Mythol., p. 
101 ), and the practice of bathing in magic springs 
testifies to the power of water to give life and 
health (cf. Frazer, GB^, pt. viL, Balder the 
Beaiitiful, ii. 29). The personification of the 
living element in water is generally feminine. 

The belief in life inherent in tire is shown by 
the general Teutonic myth of Wieland, originally 
doubtless a fire demon, and by the Norse personi- 
fication of fire as Logi, later confused ■with, and 
superseded by, Loki. The life-transmitting powers 
of fire appear in the customs still practised through- 
out Teutonic Europe, at the ceremonial bonfires, 
especially at Easter and Midsummer (ib. ch. iv. ; 
note that Frazer admits the existence and signi- 
ficance of these customs, although he deviates 
[ch. V.] from Mannhardt’s explanation of tire- 
festivals).' Akin to fire-beliefs is the belief m 
the quickening power of the sun, shown in the 
connexion between the summer solstice and the 
Midsummer tires, and in the custom of rolling 
fiery wheels or other snn-sj’mbols. A curious 
example of belief in the generative power of 
lightning occurs in the superstition that mistletoe 
is produced by a lightning-stroke. The connexion 
between tire and human life appears in the re- 
presentation of souls as flames or will-o’-the-wisps. 

Air has always had an important connexion 
with the principle of life under two chief aspects : 
first, breath, the synabol of life (cf. Voluspa, 18); 
secondly, wind or whirlwind. Wind made known 
the presence of mysterious beings, and in OfSinn, as 
j;od of the wind, the slain, and the ‘ Wild Host,’ 
IS the culmination of the connexion of wind with 
the continuance of life in the soul. 

The primitive conception of the earth as Mother 
of all appears widely in Teutonic belief (cf. art. 
Earth, Earth-gods, § 6 f.). Early personifica- 
tions of her occur (Nerthus, Erce), and her life- 
giving and restoring power appears in charms in 
which sods, turfs, or handfuls of earth figure ; 
many of these, whether in Old English or in 
modem survivals, are Christianized, but their 
origin is unmistakable. The earth’s living power 
is transferred even to inanimate objects resting 
on or discovered within her, such as stones and 
metals; we find a life-stone that heals wounds 
(Laxdcela Saga, 58 f.). Stones and metals, like 
plants, fire, and water, were credited -with volition, 
as in the story of Balder, and the early idea of the 
conscious power of weapons (cf. ‘ the sword that 
fights of itself’ [Siimfsmdf, 8 f.]) was long retained 
in poetry and folk-tales. 

The close connexion of trees with the principle 
of life is proved by the well-.ittested Teutonic 
worship of trees, and by the idea of the World- 
Tree, with its popular parallels in the identifica- 
tion of trees with the guardian-spirits of peoples, 
tribes, families, or individuals (see Hamadryads 
[Teutonic]). The use of plants and fruits to convey 
life is frequent even in modern superstition, and 
an early instance occurs in the Vvlsiinga Saga 
(ch, i.), where the queen becomes pregnant after 
eating one of Freyja’s apples. The ashes of the 
Yule and Midsummer logs were touched and kept for 
the same puri) 0 'e (cf. Branches AND Twics, g 5 ). 

Certain animals, particularly the boar, had a 
special connexion with the power of life and its 
; transmission ; others hail an intimate connexion 
with individual human beings, and from this 
arises the power of transference or of shape- 

I W. Manahardt, BaumkuUus der Germanen, Berlin. 1875 
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changing. Another form of this sympathetic 
connexion appears in the ‘external son!’; but 
totemistic ideas, the logical conclusion of deposit- 
ing the external soul in animals, seem never to 
have developed among the Teutons (K. Helm, 
Altgerm. Beligionsgesch., i. 23 If.). In heroic 
saga the infant hero is sometimes suckled by an 
animal, as were Wolfdietrich and SiguitSr Sven. 
The serpent, in other cults so important a symbol 
of life, because of the renewal of its skin, has 
little connexion with life-conceptions in Teutonic 
mythology. The tenacity of the belief in individual 
lire in the natural world appears in frequent 
personification, though it is sometimes diffi cult 
to distinguish between nature-personifications and 
those local deities which abound in Teutonic belief, 
but which may be a later development. 

It is a moot point whether the primitive Teuton 
believed in a universal life-giving spirit ; without 
going so far as to assume a monotheistic origin for 
Teutonic mythology, we can yet believe that the 
principle of life was early personified, though 
whether as earth-spirit or as sky-spirit it is impos- 
sible to decide. Animistic thought generally tends 
to the latter, but the Nerthus evidence, the Nerthus- 
Freyr combination, and the Swedish worship of 
Freyr as a fertility deity all point to the former. 
All the chief gods hsid some connexion with 
productivity, and traces of phallic worship are not 
lacking {ib. i. 214-225). The origin of world-life 
has already been treated (see Cosmogony and 
Cosmology [Teutonic]) ; the revival of world-life 
and its different phases were celebrated at the 
Easter, Midsummer, and Yule festivals. 

2 . The origfin of individual life. — The Teutonic 
conception was prevented from becoming meta- 
physical by that material view of the soul which 
is illustrated by the ceremonies followed at birth 
(see Bikth |Teutonic]) ; and the lack of individual- 
ism in the life-conception is shown by the import- 
ance attached to blood-kinship, heredity, and re- 
birth. Blood-kinship was the closest of ties, and 
the mingling of blood was the symbolic ceremonial 
for sworn brotherhood (cf. art. BROTHERHOOD 
[Artificial], i. 7 ). The power of heredity consisted 
in the transmission of racial qualities, especially 
courage and hardihood, as in the case of Kinfiotli 
(Volsunga Saga, 8 ). The idea of re-birth, which 
still persists, w'as deeply rooted in Norse belief, and 
accounts for the constant pre-Christian custom of 
naming children after dead ancestors ; the name 
was of great efficacy in the attraction of ancestral 
qualities, and even implied the transmission of a 
personality. The impossibility of re-birth was 
considered a misfortune (cf. P. Herrmann, Nord. 
Mythol. , p. 35 ff. ). Similarly, the hamingja, or genius 
in female form, could transfer itself from the dead 
to a beloved kinsman (Viga Gli'ims Saga, 9). The 
different stages of human life were little regarded ; 
we know of no initiatory ceremonies at adolescence, 
although Karl Veaxsou (Chances of Death, London, 
1897, vol. ii. ch. ix.) considers that the licentious 
character of medireval W alpurgisnacht revels proved 
their origin as sexual festivities ; otherwise we 
hear only of military ceremonies (Tac. Germ. 13) 
or of heirship feasts (Ynglinga Saga, 40). 

The material representation of the soul was 
probably induced by the observation of dreams and 
simUar phenomena, rvliere the soul appears to have 
an independent existence, or by the location of the 
soul in various org.ans of the body, as the liver, 
heart, or head. An extension of this material 
representation appears in the doctrine, common to 
all Teutonic peoples, of the ‘ external soul ’ ; the 
chief evidence is the story told by Paulus Diaconus 
(de Gest. Langobardorum, iii. 33)of King Gnnthram, 
whose soul was once observed to is.sue ‘ in modum 
reptilis’ from his mouth during sleep. Survivals 


of this idea in fairy-tales show the control exercised 
by the individual over his external soul, generally 
by depositing the soul in a place of apparent safety, 
in an object or plant, and thereby prolonging 
indefinitely the body’s existence (cf. Frazer, ii. 
116 ff.; CF, ch. V.). A case of control exercised 
by an external and malignant power is that of 
Nornagestr, whose life was identified with a burn- 
ing candle (Saga af Nomagesti, 11). The soul’s 
power to assume animal form and to go on journeys 
(hamfarir), leaving the body sleeping, accounts for 
hatnramir, or shape-changers, and confusion of 
such ideas with the observation of states of super- 
normal activity appears in accounts of berserks- 
gangr and shape-changing (see Transmigration 
[Teutonic] and Lycanthropy, § i). 

An extensive power over the principle of life 
was acquired by magic, chiefly sympathetic, pro- 
phylactic, or coercive, and it was possible to induce 
animal and vegetable fecundity, as by the sym- 
pathetic magic of the Midsummer fires. Instances 
of the sacrifice of human life to ensure vegetable 
fecundity occur in the immolation of the kings 
Domaldi and Olafr (Ynglinga Saga, 18, 47); a 
slightly different case is that of Aunn, who gained 
an added ten years of life for each son sacrificed 
(ib. 29). Magic use of plants, etc., and of charms 
could induce prolific human life, and facilitate the 
soul’s coming (Sigrdrifnmdl, 9). Life could be 
protected or prolonged by various practices, such 
as passing the individual through a cleft tree or 
hollow stone (cf. Grimm, p. 1 167 ; Frazer, ii. 
16811.); the story of Balder exemplifies prophy- 
lactic magic to secure invulnerability. By spells 
poison could be rendered innocuous (Egils Saga, 
44, 75, 79), and sickness prevented or cured, while 
the perpetual battle of the HjaSnin^a exemplifies 
the power to renew life indefinitely (Skdldska- 
parmdl, 47). Charms also had power to suspend 
life (cf. the sleepthorn), and to harm or destroy it ; 
metamorphoses were often compulsory, the result 
of external magic. 

3 . The conception of death in nature. — The 
elements have all a death-dealing as well as a 
life-giving power, especially fire and water ; water 
acquires a maleficent power on Midsummer Day, 
and demands a human victim ; similarly, many 
vegetable and animal objects had death-dealing 
powers, inherent or temporarily acquired. 

4 . The conception of individual death. — This 
arose from the phenomena attending sleep, which 
foreshadowed the soul’s departure ; the soul is 
still materially represented as issuing from the 
mouth in the form of a bird or mouse, and its exit 
is facilitated in every way. In Norse mytho- 
logy the dead made an actual journey, and needed 
shoes to travel the Hel road. The idea of cessa- 
tion of activity after death, if it ever existed, was 
soon superseded, as is proved by the universal 
custom of providing the dead with material imple- 
ments ; the earliest tombs contain cups and vessels, 
not armour and weapons— a sign that at first feast- 
ing, not fighting, was to be the chief occupation. 
Activity after death could be exercised still on 
earth, but it was then frequently malignant, and 
could be prevented only by burning the corpse 
(Laxdoela Saga, 17, 24). Spirits could leturn in 
animal or in human form (Erbyggja Saga, 51, 53), 
and hauntings show the {lower of gliosts to att'ect 
the living ; fear was probably as great an incentive 
to ancestor-worship as reverence. Activity in 
another world was materially conceived as a close 
parallel to mortal life, as is proved by the nature 
of the implements provided, and such activity was 
often localized in sepulchral howes (ib. 11). The 
YalUalla belief is the final poetic dei elopment of 
the conception of OSinn as god of the slain ; in a 
less warlike age a more peaceful prefigurement 
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arises, the Romigarte.n of the later German poets ; 
Saxo Grammaticus’s account {Gesta Danorum, i. 
31) of Hadding’s voyage to the under world repre- 
sents an intermediate stage (cf. art. Blest, Abode 
OF THE [Teutonic]). The power of death was in- 
exorable and inevitable, even the gods being 
doomed to perish at the world-death. Death was 
personified in many forms ; as a messenger, or as 
an enemy. The Norse Hela was certainly at first 
a Teutonic Proserpine, however shadowy ; subse- 
quently, her personality was not distinguished 
from her abode. Popular and grotesque personi- 
fications of death prevailed later, and gave rise to 
the idea of weakening death’s power by insulting 
or beating a tangible repre.sentation (Grimm, p. 
767). 

In spite of the undoubted fatalism of Teutonic 
peoples (see art. Doom, Doom myths [Teutonic]), 
the belief, bom of instinct and desire, prevailed 
that magic enabled man to exercise a twofold 
power over death : first, in retarding or hastening 
death ; secondly, in controlling and summoning 
spirits (Erbyggjn Saga, 55). Preventive magic 
against death might include the wide range of 
charms to preserve health, prevent barrenness, 
heal sickness, or stanch blood. Coercive magic 
to compel death wa.s apparently as frequent as 
preventive, though naturally more secret. It was 
possible to foresee the doom of death upon others, 
and also to have the premonition of it in oneself — 
to be fey. The summoning of spirits (helruna), 
performed by means of the valgnldr, became in 
Norse mythology an important branch of magic 
art (see Magic [Teutonic]). 

5 . The ethical aspect of life and death.— It is 
<linioult to deduce the ethical outlook of the average 
Teuton on life and death because of the extremely 
objective character of the literature, but the non- 
moral aspect of world-life and world-death is proved 
by the fact that the end of the world comes ‘ auto- 
matically,’ involving the gods also. Respect for 
the principle of life is presupposed by the im- 
portance attached to fertility and all that pro- 
motes it; but this was instinctive, and originally 
entirely non-moral. Respect for individual life 
rarely appears, except in kinship ; the slaughter 
of kin was abhorred as violating the blood-tie 
(Saxo Grammaticus, Gesta Danorum, ii. 1 ; Beo- 
u;ulf, 2436 ff. ) ; but even this was probably due more 
to tribal than to moral instinct. Cu.stom rather 
than morality governed the sacrifice or the re- 
tention of life, as in the case of the Gothic widows 
(Procopius, (te Bello Goth. ii. 14). Chivalrous 
sparing of life was little known, for Saxo Gram- 
maticus’s assertion to the contrary can hardly 
be substantiated from earlier literature {Gesta 
Danorum, v. 160). The fatalism so deeply in- 
grained in the Teutons coloured their whole 
outlook, but it was untinged by remorse for an 
ill-spent life or by fear ot coming punishment ; 
and the lack of a moral division after death is 
so general that it is tempting to explain apparent 
inconsistencies by the theory of Christian influ- 
ence. Suicide was allowable when due to grief 
for a friend or kinsman, and was more honourable 
than an ignoble death (cf. Saxo Grammaticus, tr. 
O. Elton, London, 1894. p. xxxvi). The practice 
of human sacrifice points to little respect for 
human life in the abstract (see art. Human 
S.tCRIFiCE [Teutonic]) ; the fact that .such sacri- 
fices were prophylactic or propitiatory was held 
sufficient justification, if indeed any were neces- 
saiy. There certainly 'eeni- to have been a strong 
idea of sacrificing the life and welfare of the one 
to that of the many. It would aild greatly to our 
knowledge and the intere.--t of the subject if, in 
the account of prophylactic sacrifices, the least 
clue were given to the mood and temper of the 


victim — whether he were merely passive under 
compulsion or a willing and exalted sufferer. 
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Staiiybrass, do. 1882-88, chs. xi.x.-xxix., xxxiv.-xxxviii. ; P. 
Herrmann, Sard. Mythol., Leipzig, 190-3, pp. 31-99, 538-567 ; 
K. Helm, Altgerm. Religiamgesch., Heidelberg, 1913, i., sec- 
tions vi.-xi.; W. Golther, Bandb. der geim. Mythol., Leipzig, 
1895, pp. 72-116; P. D. Cbantepie de la Sanssaye, Rel. of 
the Teutons, Boston, 190*2, chs. lii., xi., xviii., xx., xxi.; E. 
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LIFE, FUTURE.— See State of the Dead. 

LIFE-TOKEN. — ‘Life-token’ or ‘life-index’ 
is the technical name given to an object the con- 
dition of which is in popular belief bound up with 
that of some person, and indicates his state of 
health or safety. The object may be an artifact, 
such as a tool, a weapon, or an ornament ; or it 
may be a tree or plant, an animal, or even a well, 
or a vessel of water or some other liquid. The 
most familiar examples are found in the Arabian 
Nights. In the story of ‘ The Two Sisters who 
envied their Cadette,’ with which Galland con- 
cluded his version (cf. R. F. Burton, Supplemental 
Nights, London, 1886-88, iv. 491 ff. ), Prince Bahman, 
on dejjarting in search of the talking bird, the 
golden water, and the singing tree, leaves with his 
sister a hunting-knife, the blade of which will 
remain clean and briglit so long as he continues 
safe and sound, but wQl be stained with blood if he 
be slain. His brother, following him, leaves a string 
of pearls, which will run loose upon the string 
whue he is alive, but after his death will be found 
fixed and adhering together. 

The incident is, in fact, common in folk tales all 
over the w’orld where the hero goes on a peiilous 
adventure, and his friends require early information, 
that they may in case of need sally forth to rescue 
or avenge him. It is nece.'sary here to draw atten- 
tion only to one wide-spread cycle — that of the 
modern variants of the ancient Greek story of 
Perseus. In these tales Perseus is often represented 
by three sons, born in consequence of their mother’s 
having partaken of a magical fish. Some portion 
of the ofl'al of the fish is buried in the garden ; a 
tree grows on the spot and becomes the life-token 
of the children. Sometimes a portion of the fish’s 
blood is preserved, by its direction, in phials, one 
for each of the children, to boil or become turbid 
in case of misfortune. In a story from Pisa the 
fish-bone is fastened to a beam in the kitchen, and 
swe,ats blood when anything untoward hai)pens to 
any of the boy.s. 

'I’liere is thus an original organic connexion be- 
tween the life-token and the person whose condition 
it exhibits. This connexion supjJies the interpre- 
tation. The life-token is derived from the doctrine 
of sympathetic magic, according to which any 
portion of a living being, though severed, remains 
in mystic union with the bulk, and is affected by 
w liatever may affect the bulk. Sympathetic magic, 
however, is not confined to folk tales : it has a 
piuctical bearing. It is applied in witchcraft and 
folk-medicine to the injury or to the benefit of 
human beings and eveiy object that comes into 
rel.ation with them. Accordingly, we find the life- 
token not only in folk-t;ilcs, but also in everyday 
custom and superstition. 

\ striking .'init pathetic example of a severed portion of a 
linnian t«iny tinplo'-td as his life-token is rei-orded in the Lnited 
States. Earh in the last centurj a boy 111 Grafton County, New 
Hampshire, was so badly scalded th.it a pace of his skin, fiiUv 
an inch in diameter, sloughed off, and i,a.s carefnllv treasured 
hi his mother. When he grew up, he left home and was never 
heard ot after ; but his mother used from time to time to examine 
the fragment of skin, persuaded that, lo long as it wa.s sound 
her wn WM alive .and well, and that it would not begin to decay 
until his death. For thirty years, until her death about the 
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year 1843, she kept it ; and thenceforth her daughters rantimied 
to do so under the influence of the same belief (J At L \i. 

'^*This\onvenieiit luetliod of providing a life-token 
from the substance of one’s own body is, how ever, 
not always available. Fortunately, the (wctrine oi 
sympathetic magic applies equally to objects de- 
rived less directly from the person. Just as in tlie 
tale the otfal of the tish buried in the garden grows 
up into the tree and becomes the life-token of the 
children who owe their birth to, or perhaps are a 
transformation of, the fish, so trees are in actual 
life planted for the purpose. 

The navel-strine of a Maori child was buried m a s^red place, 
and a young sapling plant^ over it expressly as tl*® a 
of life' or We-token (R. Taylor. Te Ika a Maui : 
and its Inhabitants^, London, 1870, p. 184). SoiuetmM it^ 
buried at the foot of a tree or bush. If the tree or bush aft^ 
wards ‘showed signs of decay or (Ue^ 

similar to the child’ {Joum. Ethnol. Soc. i. [18^] / 3). the 
latter case an already existing tree is appropriated ^ 
token by uniting the child with it through the me^um of the 
cord. In the same way, in Germany the afterbirth is thrown or 
buried at the foot of a young tree, and th^hdd is exproted 
to grow with the tree and thrive as it thrives ^ 

Marchm und Gebrduche aus MekUnburg, Vienna, 1880, u. 4d , 
Am Urguell, v. [1894] 253). Though it is not now common thus 
to unite the child with the tree, the pi 


to unite uie cmia witri uie urcc, uxie practice of planting a tree 
at the birth of a child is still frequent in J^ope. In Aargau 
(Switzerland) an apple-tree is plant^ for * 
a girl ; and it is definitely believed that the l^be 
die like the young tree (W. Mannhaidt, 

Berlin, 1876, i. ‘ Baumkultus,’ p. 60, citing Rochholz). Nimierous 
remains of this practice and belief are found m tradition all 
over Europe. , 

The caul with which some children are bom also 
becomes an index of their health and prosperity 
For this purpose great care is taken of it. 

Among the Letts of Russia to lose it betokens misfor^e for 

n . P/T* T^_v— *. aus detn pharmakol. Inst. d^.T 

. , ‘ ' (Halle, 1894] 229). In England and 

, . ^ ther soft and flabby or hard, dn', 

and stiff, indicates coming misfortune or proswrity <S. O. Addy. 
Household Tales, London, 1895, p. 120; Darker 

Superstitions of Scotland, Glasgow, 1835, p. 326)^ 

But, as in the stories, thelife*token is not always 
determined at the birth of the person whose fate 
is indicated by it. When a chikf has been pass^ 
through a young ash-tree split for the pmpose, in 
order to cure infantile hernia, the tree is bound 
up and plastered, in the hope that it may grow 
to^'ether again ; and according to the success of 
the treatment the child is expected to recover or 
not. More than this, so in timate has the connexion 
between the tree and the ciiild become by the 
operation that, if the tree be afterwards felled, the 
chUd will die. Thus the tree is not merely depen- 
dent upon the fate of the chUd; the child is also 
dependent on the fate of the tree. This mutual 
dependence is sometimes expressly mentioned in 
the stories also. It results from the close con- 
nexion established between the human being and 
the object constituted as the life-token. In the 
stories it is often forgotten ; generally in practice 

it is at least implicit. ^ d 

On the Eastern peninsula of Maryland, opposite Baltimore, 
when a member of a family leaves home, a bit of 
is stuck in the gronnd to indicate the fortune of the absent one 
It will flourish if he prospers ; othenvise it will wither and die 
UAFL iv. [1891] 152). At Rome every Emperor Mlen^y 
planted on the Capitol a laurel, which was said to wither v^en 
he was about to die. A successful general to whom a triumph 
was accorded also planted on the occasion, m the shirahhep- set 
by Livia, a laurel, similarly believed to mther when *>« ''“s 
aLnt to die. Two myrtle-trees grew before the tem^e of 
Quirinos, one called the Patrician tree, the other the 
^ long as the Senate mamtaiiied its power as t^ 
authority of the State, the Patrician tree flouiwhed. ^t R 
began to fail at the time of the Social War, when the Pleto 
^S^fully asserted their righte, and the 
sickly and shrivelled, gamed the supenonty 
The Dayaks of Borneo are accustomed on ^ 

plant a sort of palm, which is regarded, in the fullMt 
file word, as a life-token. If it grows prosperously, they ran 
reckon on good fortune ; hut, when it fades or dira, the perwn 
JSceraed Wto ^ct the reverse (Wilken Vers^euU^- 
ichriften ill. 662 n.). In Germany, at Hochheim, Ei^ngen, 
and other places near Gotha, two young “ 

J^iUng by the bridal pair, on the property of ^e “i^^ 
If eithCT of the trees wrtoers, one or the other of the spouses 
win shortly die (Mannhardt, p. 48). 


Turning now to artificial objects — an illustration 
may be given from a somewhat unexpected quarter. 

Father George Ei. li, reporting in the Aiinales de la Pro- 
pagation de la Foi (1898) a recent viyt to Easter Island, 
relates that the native converts persistently inquired after 
another Roman Catholic missionary. Father Albert Montiton, 
who had previously visited them. They said that he h.ad caused 
the great stone cross in the cemetery of Hangaroa to be set up, 
and told them : ‘ When you see this cross fall, you will say. 
Father Albert has just died ; let us pray for him.' Father iaoh 
went to see the cross, and found that it had in fact fallen, put 
had been set up again, and bore traces of its fall. On qu^tion- 

2 — ix pf6cise date of its fall, he found that 

that of Father Albert’s death in Spain, 

H [1900] 436, quoting the Annales at 

length). 

This kind of life-token easily lends itself to 
divination concerning the health or prosperity of 
absent friends, or even the prospects of life of actual 
members of the household. 

In Thuringia, when it is desired to know whether absent 
children or other kinsmen are still living, all that is necesrary is 
to stick a loaf of bread with ears of com before putting it into 
the oven. Each of the ears is designated by the name of one 
of the absent persons concerning whom inquu^i is made ; 
and. if any of them be scorched in the process of taking, 
the person symbolized is assuredly dead (A. Wit^hel, Sasfni, 
Sitten und Gelrrauche aus Thiiringen, Vienna, 18,8, u. 261). 
Zulu women, when their husbands go to war, hang the con- 
iugal sleeping-mat on the waU of their hut. So long as it 
bi^ts a shadow on the waU, the husband is safe : when it ceases 
to do so, he is believed to be dead (T.'Arbounset and^F. Daumas, 
Exploratoiy Tour, Cape Town, 1846, p. 145 ; cf. H. Callawajq 
Rel. System of the Atnazulu, Katal, 1870, p. 126). Fire or a 
candle is often employed- In Brittany a sailors wnfe who has 
been long without tidings of her husband makes a pilgrimage 
to some shrine and lighta a taper before the s^t. ^ If her bus- 
band is yet alive and well, it bums well ; otherwise the flame 
will be poor and intermittent, and will go out (A. Le Bi^ 
Ligende de la mart en Basse-Bretagne, Pans, 1^3, p. 6). The 
Kei Islanders in the Moluccas perform a similar ceremony. 
When men are absent on a voyage, rude lamps, consisting of 
sea-shells filled with oil and contaming wicks, are Ughted with 
a sort of solemn ritual at the sacred fire. Each lamp represents 
one of the absent men. A straight and steady flame "ndirates 
that the man represented is well m body and soul ; but, n the 
flame wavers or bums badly, an evd augury is drawn 
BOS V. [19101 354). When the men go from V uie Island, off the 
i^t of New Guinea, to the Papuan Gulf for sago, a fire u ht ; 
If it goes out, ‘ there will be tad hick for the voyagere, conse- 
quently care is taken to keep the fire alkbt during the ^Me 
time the men are away ’ (A. 0. Haddon,/^«i-hunfcre, 

1901. p. 269). A Shawnee prophet tried to jwrsuade Tanner, 
when living among the Indians, that the toe m bis lodge wta 
intimately connected with hi? hfe- At all seasons and in ^ 
weathers it was to remam alight; to’’,'* he suffered it to ta 
extinguished, his life would be at an end (J. Tanner, Captivity 
and Adventures, New York, 1830, p. 155). 


The last two cases are interesting examples of 
the ambiguity already noticed in the relation 
between the object and the person with whose lite 
it is bound up. They naturally act and react 
upon one another. Whatever affects the one 
affects the other also. The object thus con- 
nected by a mystic bond with a human life has 
sometimes been called the ‘external soul. It is 
perfectly true that in the stories the life of ogre or 
hero is frequently said to depend on an object 
hidden safely away, and that this object is occa- 
sionally described as the owner s soul. Sometimes, 
as in the ancient Egyptian story of The Iwo 
Brothers,’ it is called by the equivalent name ot 
his heart. More commonly it is referred to simply 
as his life. It is also true that m savage belief the 
soul is separable from the body : it goes forth in 
dreams ; sickness is caused by its absence ; a com- 
plete severance is death. Care is taken on miTOr 
Lt occasions, as at mari-iage or change of dwelling, 
or at a funeral, to cage and retain the soul, and in 
sickness to recall it from wandering and restore it 
to the patient’s body. But, as m the stories, so i n 
the practices and superstitions, the j 

relation with a man is by.no means always called 

his soul, or said to contain his sonl. 
therefore, to be going somewhat bevond the facts 
to apply to it a word expressing a definite 
tion^wlwn it is not applied by the peop'® ^ Meal 
the superstition or exercising the custom. Ideas 
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are often vague, and, where they are so, to affix 
terms to them which connote to us something 
definite is to darken counsel. 

In Nigeria a g^eat tree frequently stands in a village, and is 
hung with medicine and votive offerings. It is described by 
the villagers as ‘ our Life,’ and it is in some sense worshipped as 
a god (C. Partridge, Cross River Natives, London, 1905, pp. 191, 
205). The Ibo-spe^ing Negroes of Awka declared that such a 
tree had * the life or breath of the priest in it.* Not long ago 
the tree died and the priest ‘ died at the sante time because the 
tree had died’ (N. W. Thomas, Ibo-speaking Peoples, London, 
1913, i. 29). The Montols of Northern Nigeria believe that at 
the birth of every individual of their race, male or female, 
a snake of a certain non-poisonous species which haunts the 
dwellings is also bom. From the moment of birth the snake 
and the man share a life of common duration, and the measure 
of the one is the measure of the other. Hence every care is 
to protect these animals from injury and it is said that 
they are quite harmless to human beings (Joum. Afr, Soc. x. 
[1910] 30). So at Rome every man was deemed to be accom- 
pani^ throughout life by a genius, to which he owed all his 
gifts and good fortune. The genius was represented by, or 
incorporated in, a snake, which was never killed, but en- 
couraged in the house, and even in the sleeping-chamber. The 
result was, according to PUny, that snakes multiplied to such 
an extent that, if they had not been kept down by frequent 
fires, it would have been impossible to make headway against 
their fecundity (L. Preller, Rom. Myth,, Berlin, 1883, ii. 11)0-198 ; 
PUny, HN xxix. 22). Tiberius Gracchus once caught a pair of 
anakp.g upon his bed, and was advised by the soothsayers to 
kill one of them, but warned tliat his life was bound up with 
that of the one, and his wife’s wth that of the other. Rather 
than put an end to his wife’s life, he killed the male and him- 
self died in a short time (Plutarch, Tiberius Gracchus). At 
the monastery of Saint Maurice, on the borders of Burgundy, 
near the Rhone, was a fishpond stocked with as many fish as 
there were monks. When any of the monks fell sick, one of 
the fish floated on the surface of the water, half-dead ; and, if 
the monk was ffoing to die, the fisfi would die three days before 
him (J. \V. Wolf, Niederl. Sagea, Leipzig, 1843, p. 259, citing 
Leonard Vair, TroU Livres des channel, Paris, 1583, p. 3S7). 
On the island of Bum, one of the Moluccas, the same belief 
seems to be attached to the ca>man. No Burunese, we are 
told, would dare kill a cayman, lest he ehouhl unwittingly 
cause the death of one of hfs nearest kinsmen (Wilken, iii. 82). 
In fact, the belief that the lives of human beings are bound up 
with those of certain of the loweraninials as weU as of treesaiid 
plants U very wkle-spread and the latter are not necessanly 
viewed as the guardians or incarnations of the souls of the 
former. 

Lakes and streams also serve as life-tokens, inde- 
pendently of the animals that haunt or inhabit 
them. 

On a mountain in Franconia a fountain issues near the 
ancestral home of an ancient noble family. The clear stream 
gushe^t forth incessantly the whole >ear round; and it wa.s 
believed to fail only when one of the family was alKnit to die 
(J. Grimm. Devtidle Sivp'n, Berlin, 1810-18, i. 162). Thewaters 
of the crater-lake of Tritriva in Madagascar are of a deep green 
colour, almost black. It is believed that, when a member of the 
neighbouring tribe, the Zanat«ara, is taken ill, if the water n 
troubletl and becomes of a brown colour, his death is presaged ; 
if it remains clear, he will have a chance of life {RTF vil. [1892J 
760, quoting J. Sibree). 

The present writer ha.s elsewliere {LP ii. [1895] 
13 tf.) pointed out tliat the custom of scrying or 
crystal-gazing is intimately related to tlio.se 

of looking into the depths of a well or a pool of 
water or ink, and into a magical mirror, for the 
purpose of gaining tidings of absent friends or 
distant events. It will suffice to say here that 
the hallucination on which it is founded is equally 
capable of being produced by gazing intently on 
any dark and polished surface like that of standing 
water, a mirror, or a piece of stone, and that the 
superstition is practically world-wide. 

Tlie march between the life-token and the belief 
in omens drawn from objects not specially con- 
nectetl with any individual \s ill-defined. It is by 
no mean.s necessary to appoint one’s own life-token : 
the health or prosperity of the absent may be 
divined by the condition of a life-token arbitrarily 
appointed by anxious relatives or friends at home. 
There i*^ but a step between this and the drawing 
of augmies from events and objects not appointeil 
at all? The ^tep is often taken both in tales and in 
real life. 

In an b'clamlic tale three drops of blood appe.aring on the 
kuite while eat.ng arc a token to one brother of anotlier’s peril 
or death Mm I / Hi. [1=92] 5, citing Arna%..n). Tiie sudden 

falling of three drops of blood from the nose is re<'orde4l m 


recent years in countries as' wide apart as Scotland and Tran^l- 
vania to be regarded as an omen of the death of a near relative 
(W. Gregor, Folklore of N.E. of Scotland, London, 1881, p. 204 ; 
H. von Wlislocki, Volksglaube und Volksbrauch der Sieben- 
burger Sachsen, Berlin, 1893, p. 190). At Rauen, about 30 
miles from Frankfort-on-the-Oder, a crack in a newly-baked 
loaf portends the death of one of the family (A. Kuhn and W. 
Schwartz, Norddeutsche Sagen, Leipzig, 1848, p. 436). In 
Thuringia, if an altar-light goes out, one of the clergy will die 
(Witzschel, h- 254). In Brunswick, when a plant in the garden, 
usually green, puts forth white leaves, it betokens the speedy 
death of some one in the house (R. Andree, Braunschw. Voffcs- 
kuaide, Brunswick, 1896, p. 224). The list of such omens might 
be continued indefinitely. 

Further, if my life be united to any external 
object, whether physically (so to speak), as in the 
case of an ailing child passed through a split sap- 
ling, or by the arbitrary appointment of myself or 
another, it is obvious that injuries intentionally 
inflicted on the object in question will react upon 
me. The felling of the sapling causes the death of 
the child. In the classic story of Meleager the 
hero’s life came to an end with the burning and 
extinction of the fateful brand. This belief is the 
foundation of that department of magic which is 
used for injuring others by damaging or destroying 
things w’hich have been closely attached to tnem, 
or to which identity with them is imputed. Frag- 
ments of the hair, nails, food, or clothing, portions 
of the bIoo<l or saliva, and eartli from the foot- 
prints of the victim are all impregnated with his 
life, are still a portion of himself, though detached ; 
and he may be injured or even done to death by 
the appropriate treatment of any of these objects. 
So also to stick pins or daggers into, or to burn, 
the effigy of a man is to wound or kill the person 
represented. These are all well-known magical 
rites. Parallel with them is the treatment of such 
objects for the purpose of benefiting the person to 
whom they belong. 

The navel-string of an infant, taken by a mother to church 
at her churching, and laid down behind the altar or in some 
other suitable place, is deemed in Mecklenburg and Thuringia 
to l>e effectual |in surrounding the child with such holy influ- 
ences that he will grow op God-fearing and pious (Witzschel, ii. 
249 ; Bartscb, ii. 45). For some such reason Athenian women 
! who became pregnant for the first time hung up their girdles in 
the temple of Artemis. Probably for a similar purpe^ frag- 
ments of clothing and other things are hung by votaries on a 
sacred tree, and pins are deposited in sacred wells. To the 
same order of thought belongrs the sympathetic tr^tment of 
woumls by means of the instrument inflicting them. This 
treatment, formerly accepted by physicians and philosophers, is 
now left in Europe to the peasantry. It originates in savagery. 
The Lkungen or Songish of Vancouver Island are very careful 
to keep concealed the arrow that has wounded a friend, and 
not to Dring it near the fire ; for he would become very ill if the 
weapon, while still covered with his blood, were thrown into 
the flame (F. Boas, Rep. Brit. Assoc., London, 1890, p. 677), 
Melanesians keep the arrow, when extracted, in a damp place 
or in cool leaves, believin" that the inflammation will then be 
slight and will soon subside. But, if the enemy who lias shot 
another can get back his arrow, he puts it into the fire, with 
intent to irritate the wound and cause fatal results (R. H. 
Codrington, The 3felane8ians, Oxford, 1891, p. 310). Similar 
practices are very wide-spre xd among the European peasantry, 
and not least in our own island. 

By a very natural extension of the idea of the 
life-token the cognate idea of the faith-token has 
been evolved. It is* not enough for one of a pair of 
lovers to know that the other is living ; there must 
be constant assurance of the absent one’s fidelity. 
The token of fidelity is, therefore, a common inci- 
dent both in tales and in actual life. 

It is well-known in India. In the Kathd-sariLsugara, or 
‘ Ocean of the Streams of Story,’ a famous collection of Indian 
tales, the god Siva appears in a dream to Guhasena and his wife 
Dexasmita when they are about to part, and gives each of them 
a red lotus, saving : ‘Take each of you one of these lotuses in 
J our hand. And, if either of you shall be unfaithful during your 
separation, the lotus in the hand of the other shall fade, but not 
otherwise.* When they awoke, eac*' s- » — a 

a red lotus ; ‘and it seemed if they ih , 

(C. H. Taw PCX’s tr., Calcutta, 188 ' , ■ 

tales, ballads and romances the faith-token is by no'means an 
unusual piece of machmery. It has found its way on to the 
stage. Among other dramas, the plot of P. Massinger's play of 
The Picture (1629) turns upon it. Nor is its vogue’ in practice 
k=;s wide. The Meeh are i Mongoloid tribe in Bengal. Every 
Mecb has III the court->ard of liis house a stj plant {Euphorbia 
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IndiccC^ which is carefully tended as the abode of Siva and the 
emUem conjugal fidelity. If its leaves wither, something is 
wrong with one of the women of the hous^old (H. H. Bisley, 
TCt Calcutta, 1892, ii. 89). In Peru the husl^d knots a branch 
of Euphorbia before going on a journey. If on his return he 
finds the knots withered up, hi&wife has been unfaithful ; if they 
are fresh and living, she has been true {ZB zxxvii. [1905] 439). 
At Siena formerly a maiden who wished to know how her love 
prc^^ressed kept and tended a plant of rue. While it flourished, 
all went well ; but, if ih withere<^ it was a sign that the love 
she desired bad failed her {Arehivio, x. [1891] 30). Losing a 
gart» in the street means, according to belief in some distrmts 
of England and Germany, that the owner's lover is unfaithful 
(Addy, p. ^ ; J. Grimm, Myth.^ tr. J. S. StaDybrass, Lon- 
don, 1882-88, pp. 1782, 1824X Elsewhere, on tbe contrary, he is 
thii^ng of her (Andree, p. 215 ; cf. F. D. Bergen, Current Super^ 
rf ifions, Boston, 1896, p. 63). Certain sacred wells in France ^ve 
or had the pro^rty of certifying the loved one's fidelity to a 
jealous lover. All that was necessary was to abstract a pin (which 
was often nothing but a thorn) from her dress and lay it on the 
surface of the w'ater. If it floated, all was well ; if it sank to ^e 
bottmu, she was unfaithful (P. S^billot, Folklore de France^ U. 


LIGHT AND 

Primitive (J. A. MacCitlloch), p. 47. 

Chinese (J. Dyer Ball), p. 51. 

Christian (A. J. Macleak), p. 52. 

Greek and Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 56. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Primitive).— 
Among the lower races the nature and origin of 
light and darkness gave rise to many questions, 
and the answers to these are found in a great 
variety of myths. Frequently light and darknes.s 
are assumed to be substances — e.g., ‘ a hard dark- 
ness,’ as in an Australian myth ’ — or the sun, often 
regarded as the cause of light, is thought of as a fire 
or fiery substance, larger or smaller. Among the 
primitive peoples the dualism of light and darkness 
or of beings representing these — so frequently found 
at higher stages of civilization — can hardly be said 
to exist._ 

I. Primordial darkness. — A wide-spread idea 
seems to be that night precedes or gives rise to day, 
darkness precedes or gives rise to light. Light, the 
light of day, appears to come gradually out of the 
darkness of night, whereas darkness falls over the 
light of day and extinguishes it, hut does not come 
from it. Man also, asleep and ineri during dark- 
ness, rises to fresh activity with the light. A 
pre-existing state of darkness, out of which light 
and life have proceeded, is thus usually presup- 
posed. Many Australian tribes believe that long 
ago darkness or semi-darkness prevailed, until the 
sun was made or released. An emu’s egg was 
thrown up to the sky, and either itself gave a great 
light or set fire to a wood-pile belonging to a sky- 
being. The latter sees how beautiful earth now is, 
and therefore he makes a fire every day. There is 
little warmth in the morning, liecause it is not 
fnlly kindled, and it is cold at night when the fire 
dies out. The jackass rouses men to the light. If 
he did not, or if children imitated him, there would 
be nothing but darkness. Or the sun is created as 
the result of certain obscene rites performed by 
men who complained of having no neat or light ; 
or there is darkness until the magpie props up the 
sky and so sets free the sun.® The last-mentioned 
myth, that heaven and earth are close together, 
and that, until they are separated, their offspring 
are in perpetual and universal night, prevails over 
Oceania. The children, or gods, or a serpent, or 
trees force them apart and so let in light and air.® 

1 Howitt, p. 426. 

2 K. L. Parker, More Aust. Legendary Tales, London, 1898, 
p. 28 ; N. W. Thomas, Natives of Aust., do, 1906, p. 249 ; Howitt, j 
p. 427 ; E. M. Curr, Aust. Race, Melbourne, 1886-87, ii. 48 ; T. I 
Waits and G. Gerland, Anthrop. der Naturvolker, vi. [Leipzig, 
1872) 197 ; R. Lasch, ARW Hi. [1900] 99. 

3 K Thomson, Savage Island, London, 1902, p. 84 ; G. Turner, 

Samoat do. 1884, p. 2^f. ; R. “Taylor, Te Ikaa do. 1870, 

p. 120; Waitz-G^la^, vi. 245 ; G. Grey, Polynes. Myth., do., 
n.d., p. 1 ff. ; cf. Earth, $ 3. ! 


[Paris, 1905] 262). In all such cases the faith-token exactly 
corresponds with the life-token. 

liTTBRATURS.— Ren<& Basset, Nouveaux Conies berh^res, Paris, 
1897, giv^ in a note (pp. 309-316) an extensive list of stories in 
wrhich the incident occurs. Many of these are abstracted and 
discussed by F. J. Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
5 vols., Boston, 1882-98, in tiie introductions to the ballads of 
Hind Horn ( 1 . 187), and Bonny Bee Horn (ii. 317), and by W. A. 
Clonston, Po^elar Tales arid Fictions, 2 vols., I^inburgh, 1887, 
i. 169, and in his dissertation appended to John Lane's Continua- 
tion of Chaucei^s * Squire's Tale' (published by the Chaucer 
Society, London, 1888-90), 299, 334. Discussions will be found 
on the incident and its relation to custom and superstition by 
G. A. Wilken in his monographs on ^ Het Animisme bij de 
volken van den Indischen Archipel,’ ‘De betrekking tuss^en 
menschen-, dieren- en plantenleven naar het volksgeloof,* and 
* De Simsonsage,' collected in his Verspreide Geschriften, 4 vols.. 
The Hague, 1912, iii. ; and E. S. Hartiand, The Legend of 
Persetis, 3 vols,, London, 1894-96, ii. ch. riii. See also art. Life 
AND Dkatu (Primitive), § 4. 
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DARKNESS. 

i Hindu (A. Hillebeandt), p. 60. 

Iranian (L. H. Gray), p. 61. 

I Semitic and Egyptian (W. Ckuick-shank), 
i p. 62. 

I Maori mythology relates that the Atua o te po, 
gods of Hades or darkness, existed before heaven 
was lifted up, and were more ancient than the 
Atua o te ra, gods of light, because darkne.ss 
precedes light. Their chief was Hine nni te po, 
great mother night, or Hades. Light and life are 
represented by Tama mir te ra, the great son of 
da 5 r. A creation epic describes the cosmogonic 
periods, the first of which is that of thought, the 
second that of night or darkness : 

‘ The word became fruitful ; 

It dwelt with the feeble glimmering ; 

i . . ' 

* . • .1 

The night to be touched, the night unseen, 

The night following on. 

The night ending in death.’ 

Then follows the third period, that of light, and 
the fourth, in which sun, moon, and stars are 
created, ‘ thrown up as the eyes of Heaven, then 
the heaven became light.’* This idea that chaos 
and darkness — the state of Po, Hades, or night — 
precede alt gods and all things is wide-spread in 
Polynesia. Even a heaven-god like Taaroa, creator 
of sun, moon, etc. , springs from it ; ® or he sprang 
out of an egg and so brought light to the v. orld.* 

The Garos say that earth was at first a huge 
watery plain, and darkness lay over all. Tatara- 
Rabuga created earth through a lesser spirit and, 
at the latter’s request, placed sun and moon in the 
sky to give light.® 

The myth of Heaven and Earth as a divine pair 
is common in W. Africa, but its most significant 
expression is found among the Yoiuhas, who say 
that Obutala and Odudua, their chief god and god- 
dess, were shut up in darkness in a calabash in the 
beginning. She blamed him for this, whei’eupon 
he blind^ her.® 

Among the Eskimos, a people dwelling for a 
great part of the year in darkness, many myths 
deal with this subject. According to one of these, 
men came out of the earth, lived in perpetual 
darkness, and knew no death. There came a flooil 
which destroyed all but two old women, one of 
whom desired both light and death. Death came, 

1 Taylor, p. 100 ff. 

2 W. Ellis, Potimes. Reaearchn'i, London, 1832, i. 322 ; Waitz- 
Gerland, vL 240, 266 1. 

3 L. Frobenius, Die Weltanschauung der Naturrolxerj p. 10. 

4 A. Playfair, The Garos, l.ondon, 1909, p. 82 f. 

5 A. B. Ellis, Yomba-speaking Peoples, London, 1894, p. 42 ; 
ARW xi. [1908] 4021. : Frobenius, pp. 350, 354, 359. 
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and with it sun, moon, and stars.' Another wide- 
spread myth is that of the brother who, in the 
time when darkness covered the earth, ravished 
his sister. In her anger at his brutal conduct, 
she pursued him to the sky with a brand. He 
became the moon and she the sun, ever pursuing 
the moon, except in winter, when she remains in 
her house and there is darkness. The stars are 
sparks from the brand.’ 

A well-known Chinese myth relates that in the 
beginning all was darkness. From a great mun- 
dane egg, which divided in two, came Poon-Koo 
Wong, who made the sky out of the upper and 
earth out of the lower half. He also made sun and 
moon.'* Chinese philosophy speaks of T'ai-Kih, the 
‘ Most Ultimate,’ which produced the cosmic souls 
Yang aud Yin, male and female, heaven and earth, 
warmth and cold, light and darkness.® In Japan 
an old myth in the Kcjiki speaks of a time when 
Heaven and Earth were not separated and the In 
and Yo (= Yin and Yang) not yet divided. All 
was chaos and presumably darkness.® 

A Finnish cosmogonic myth in the Kalevala 
relates that from the upper and lower parts of an 
egg which fell into the primeval waters were 
formed heaven and earth, from the yolk the sun, 
from the white the moon, and from the darkness 
in the egg the clouds.' 

Scandinavian mythology contains an elaborate 
myth of beginnings. There was first a void world 
of mist, ginnunga-gap. On its southern extremity 
was muspell, fire, on its northern, nifl, fog ; from 
the one proceeded light and warmth, from the 
other darkness and cold. According to Grimm, 
ginnunga-gap is the equivalent of the Gr. 
meaning both ‘abyss’ and ‘darkness.’* In the 
Edda, Day personified is the son of Night, each 
of them having a horse and car, in which they 
journey round the earth. The primitive method 
of counting time with Scandinavians, Teutons, 
and Celts was on the principle that night preceded 
day, the moon, which ‘governs the night,’ being 
the measiu-er of time. Tacitus says of the Teutons 
that they count the number of nights, not of days, 
for the night seems to precede the day. Caesar 
writes of the Celts that they define the divisions of 
seasons not by days but by nights, and observe 
times in such an order that day follows night.® 
A Celtic myth embodying these ideas has not 
come down to us. 

2. Origin of light. — In some of the myths just 
cited the origin of light from darkness, or from the 
creation of sun and moon, is already found. As in 
the Maori myth, light is sometimes prior to the 
sun (cf. Gn I®-'*). Some other examples of such 
myths may be cited. In Bushman belief the sun 
was a mortal on earth from whose body light 
radiated for a short distance round his house. 
Some children were sent to throw him up to the 
sky as he slept, and now he lightens the earth.*® 

* K. Rasmussen, People of the Polar North, London, 1908, 

p. 101. 

« /». p. 173 ; 11 RBEW [1894], pp. 260, 481 ; H. Rink, Tales 
and Trad, of the Eskimo, London, 1875, p. 237 : cf. the idea of 
the Ticunus that stars are emanations from the face of the 
supreme God. 

3 Cf. HA I, Washington, 1907-10, i. 971 ; J. A. Fairer, Prim. 
Manners and Customs, London, 1879, p. 244 ; E, R. Emerson, 
/ndion Jfj/fAs, do. 1884, p. 102 ; lifBJffif [1881], p. 25 ; 5 RBEW 
[1887], p. 640 ; Frobenius, p. 30. 

4 J. H. Gray, China, London, 1878, i. 1 ; see aiso Cuuia, vol. 
iii. p. 5510. 

s J. J. M. de Groot, Religion in China, New York, 1912, p. 9. 

• W. G. Aston, Shinto, London, 19i»5, p. 85. 

7 Kalevala, rune 1. 

8 J. Grimm, Teut. Myth., tr. J. S. Stallybrass, lAindon, 
1882-88, p. 558. 

9 75. p. 735 ; Tac. Qenn. 11 ; Caesar, de Bell. CaU. vi. IS ; cf. 
Pliny, HN xvi. 44, and see Calk.sdab (Celtic) and Calendae 
(T eutonic). 

19 W. H. I. Bleek, Bushman Folklore, London, 1911, pp. 
45-55. 


The Baronga think that the reflexion of light on 
the sea after the sun's rising is a kind of source of 
light whence the sun is renewed daily. It is ‘ cut 
out from the provision of fire,’ and dies in the 
West nightly. Light is also called ‘ that which 
makes to appear.’* An E. African myth tells 
how two men came to a cave, looked in, and saw 
the sun. One of them removed a stone, and was 
burned up. Then the sun ascended on high to 
light the world.’ According to the Ja-Luo, 
Apodtho, father of mankind, appeared from 
heaven on earth together with the sun, moon, and 
wind, which fled to the sky when he was angry, 
and have remained there ever since. The heaven- 
land has people as bright as fire, and men will go 
there when they die.® 

3. Succession of light and darkness, day and 
night. — In some instances light, not darkness, is 
primordial ; or after creation, while day exists, 
night is still unknown. Numerous myths relate 
how darkness is produced and the regular alter- 
nation of day and night follows. The Wumbaio, 
an Australian tribe, say that at one time the sim 
never moved. Nurelli, tired of eternal day, hade 
it go down by the west.* In Banks Island, Qat, 
after making all things, did not know how to make 
night, and it was always day. He heard that 
there w'as night at Vava, and went there to get it 
from I Qong, Night. Betuming -with it, he bade 
his brothers prepare for night. The sun now moved 
westwards ; he let go the night, and it was dark. 
After a time he cut it with a knife, and daylight 
again shone out. In Lepers’ Island this is told of 
Tagaro.® The Meitheis say that at first there 
were two suns which rose and set alternately. A 
slave, tired of getting no rest, shot one of them. 
There was now always darkness. The other sun 
refused to come forth, but at last did so as a result 
of certain ceremonies.® The savage Malays of 
Malacca have a myth of three suns, one of which 
was always left in the sky, The female sun was 
induced to swallow her husband and child, and 
now there was night.' A native Brazilian myth 
tells that at first there was no night. Night, or a 
cobra who owned night, slept at the bottom of the 
waters. His daughter would not sleep with her 
husband till he procured darkness from her father. 
Servants were sent to bring a tncuman fruit from 
him. In spite of all warnings, they opened it, and 
all grew dark. The daughter now separated day 
from night.® In Santa Cruz sun and moon are 
said to have travelled together, but by a trick the 
sun caused the moon to fall into a marsh and went 
on before her. Night is the result of a part of 
the moon becoming black through this trick.® A 
Finnish myth says that in the beginning there 
was nothing but water and light — an unusual 
version of the cosmogonic idea.*® In some instances 
night is formed as the result of a dualism. The 
Yezidis say that God made the world beautiful. 
Then Malik-Taus appeared before Him and said that 
there could be no light without darkness, no day 
without night, and accordingly He caused night to 
follow day.** In a Wallachian Mdrchen God sends 
a bee to inquire of the devil, the master of night 

* A. Junod, Life of a S. African Tribe, Neuchatel, 1913 

p. 2S2, * 

2 D. Macdonald, Africayia, London, 1882, i. 280. 

3 C. W. Hobley, JA£ xxxui. [1903] 328, 331. 

* Howitt, p. 42a ; cf. A. I^ne, Myth, Ritual, and Religi&n^. 
London, 1899, i, 124 f. 

5 R. H. Codringtou, The ^felanesulns, Oxford, 1891, pp. 156, 
171. * 

«T. C. Hodson, The Meitheis, London, 1908, p. 125 flf. 

7 W. W. Skeat and C. 0. Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, London, 1906, ii. 338. 

F. J. de Santa-Anna Nery, Folk-lore br^sihen, Paris, 18a8 
p. 65 ; Couto de Magalh&ea, Contes indiens du Brisd, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1883, p. 1. 

2 W. O’Ferrall, J AT xxxiv. [1904] 224. 

10 O. Dahnhardt, liatursagen, i. 69. il Ib. p. 27. 
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whether there should be one sun or more. The 
bee rests on the devil’s head and hears his cogi- 
tations to the effect that, if there are several sniu, 
men will get so accustomed to heat that there will 
be no fear of hell ; night will be as clear as day ; 
and the works of darkness will be brought to 
an end.i In Breton folk-belief God create the 
day, and the devil made night as an offset to it.^ 
The same dualism is found in a Melanesian story 
in which all that Tagaro makes is good. Suqe, 
who makes evil things, wished to have six nights 
to one day, but Tagaro sent him underground to 
rule the souls of the dead.* An extremely naive 
Macedonian Marchen tells how all creation, grate- 
ful to the sun for his light and warmth, proposed 
to reward him with a wUe. But the lion said that 
several suns would be bom and all would be burned 
up. All agreed that it was better for the sun not 
to marry. In disgust he hid himself in the sea, 
and all became dark, to the consternation of the 
animals. But the hen, persuading him that mar- 
riage was a disgrace, caused him to rise from the 
sea every morning.* This myth obviously origi- 
nates from the apparent disappearance of the sun 
into the sea at night, and his apparent rising from 
it in the morning. An Eskimo myth relates that 
sun and moon were once removed, causing dark- 
ness which no shaman could dispel. A boy is 
sent by his aunt to go south, where he will find 
the light. He arrives at a hut where light like a 
ball of fire is lying, but it is hidden by a man 
shovelling snow, which causes obscurity. He steals 
the light and is pursued. He breaks off pieces, 
each of which produces day, which is then followed 
by night. They are of unequal lengths because 
sometimes he travels a longer time without throw- 
ing out light, sometimes a shorter time.* This 
m^h exactly reproduces the phenomena of the 
Arctic dark wintor, and the phenomena of days 
and nights of vaiying lengths. 

Gods of light and £irkness ; sun and moon, 
ay and night or tiieir rulers or representatives, 
sun and moon, are often peponified as male and 
female, or as husband and wife, as in the Eskimo 
myths already cited (§ x). This is found in Ameri- 
can Indian mythology ; and in Australian belief, 
e.g. among the Amnta, the son is female, the 
moon male.* It is also found among the Andaman 
Islanders (the sun is the wife of the moon), the 
Indians of Guatemala, in Central Celeb^, in 
Cumana, among the Ewe and Yomba, in Tahiti, 
among the Pintes, among the Ainus, and among 
the peasants of Oberpfalz.* In another American 
myth day and night are two wives who produce 
light and darkness by sitting alternately at the 
door of their tent.® 

In New Britain sun and moon, to whom belong 
respectively day and night, are children of Hu and 
Mamao, and, having gone up to the sky, have 
stayed there ever since.* 

In a Tongan myth Vatea and Tonga-iti quarrel 
about the parentage of the first-bom of Papa, each 
claiming it as his own. The child is cut in two. 
Vatea throws one part up to the sky, where it 
becomes the sun; Tonga-iti throws the other to 
the dark sky, whence the moon. This is explained 

* A. Schott, Walach. Marchen^ Stutt^^art, 1845, p. 283 1. 

* P. S^billot, Folk-lore de France, Paris, 1904-07, i. 135. 

* Codrington, p. 169. * DsUmbaidt, p. 130. 

» m RBEW [1899], pt. 1, p. 484. 

* il RBEW (1903), j>. 174 ; Spencer-Gillen*, p. 661. 

*£. H. Han, JAIxii. [1882-83] 160; O. Stoll, GwUemala, 
liOpaig, 1885, p. 275; Losch, ARW iii. 134, 107; Ellis, Ewe- 
making Peoplee, London, 1890, p. 66, Toruba-neaking Feoplet, 
do. 1894, p. 83 ; A. Bastian, Inselgruppen von Oceanien, Berlin, 
1883, p. 46 ; Lang, M]fth, Bit. and Rel.^, i. 131 ; ERE i. 242> ; 
Isucb, ARW iii. 139. 

* E. Petitot, Trad. ind. du Canada nord-oueet, Paris, 1886, 

p. lea. 

> a. Brown, Melane$ian$ and Polyneiiant, London, 1910, p. 
363. 
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as Day and Night alternately embracing Earth, 
their joint offspiing being sun and moon.* 

In Norse mythology Night and Day are mother 
and son, set m the sky by All-Father, who gives 
each a horse and chariot to drive round the earth. 
The sun also has a chariot.’ 

In many of the mytlis just cited sun and moon 
are not always regarded as causing light and dark- 
ness, or rather day and night. These exist apart 
from them, though the two are associated togetner. 
A clear connexion between them, however, is seen 
in another group of myths — those of the sun- 
catcher. In some of these the sun is tied down, 
as in a Toda instance, by a demi-god. There is 
at once darkness on the earth and in the under 
world, whither the sun goes at night. The people 
of both implore the demi-god for the sun’s release.* 
More usually the sun is captured because his course 
is far too rapid and darkness comes too soon — found 
in many Polynesian myths — or too erratic, as in a 
Ute myth.* Sometimes, however, he is captured 
in order to lengthen the ordinary day, and this 
group is then connected with magical rites which 
have also this for their purpose.* Again, he is 
captured by some persons who wish to amuse 
themselves, but it becomes so hot that the cap- 
tors run away.® The second group of myths is 
obviously suggested in answer to such a question 
as was raised by the Inca prince : Why cannot the 
sun wander freely about? Clearly because he 
obeys the will of a superior being. This is an 
idea found also in the mythologies of the higher 
culture. 

For farther examples see Milueine, ii. (1884-85) 556 ; Lang, 
Uglh, Bit. and i. 124 f. ; E. B. T}’lor, Early H ist. of Man- 
kiniP, London, 1870, p. 346S. 

Light and darkness, day and night, sun, moon, 
and stars are often personrhed or worshipped as 
gods, or the sun, moon, and stars, as sources of 
light, are the dwellings of gods. "Thus the Ainus 
believe in a spirit of light who lives in the sun or 
animates it [ESE i. 242»). Many African tribes 
have a high god, often the sky personified, and 
many of them worsliip the heavenly bodies as 
sources of light. Loba, the high god of the Bak- 
wiri, has a name signifying originally Heaven or 
Sun, and so in many other instances.' Siiango of 
the Yoruba is the sun, dwelling in a flaming bouse 
of brass ; one of his train is Biri, the darkness.® 
The Kavirondo worship the moon and the sun, the 
latter regarded as apathetic, occasionally benefi- 
cent, but usually mabgnant.* Among the ancient 
Teutons and Celts sun and moon were also divini- 
ties to whom a cult was paid.*® Among the Poly- 
nesians Ka-ne is the sunlight and Tangaloa is 
the lord of light, his brother being Kongo, god of 
dark and night.** The Andaman Islanders connect 
Pnluga, their high god, with the sky, where he set 
the sun and moon, who give light by his command 
and have their meals near his house.*’ Among the 
Hottentots Tsnni-Goam, the red dawn, is opposed 
to the dark sky personified as Gannah.** With the 

I W. W. Gin, Myths and Songs from the S. Pacific, London, 
1876, p. 45. 

* Orinim, pp. 736, 737. 

* W. H. B. Bivers, The Todas, London, 1906, p. 692. 

4G. Turner, Nineteen Years in Pcdynesia, London, 1861, 
p. 248 ; Taylor, Te Ika a itaup, p. 100 (in this case Maui beats 
the sun and makes it lame) ; GUI, pp. 62, 70 ; Grey, Polyties. 
Myth., p. 24f. ; 1 RBEW, p. 24. 

5 Waita-Gerland, vi. 253 ; cf. GB^, pt. t. The Magic Art, Lon- 
don, 1911, L 31Hf. 

4 E. Nordenekiokl, Indianerleben, Leipzig, 1912, p. 294(Cban5 
Indians). 

7 W.i Schneider. Die Bel. der afirik. Naturvolker, Hnnster, 
1891, pp. 43, 62, 80. 

8 Ellis, Yoruba- speaking Peoples, p. 46f. ; Frobenius, p. 232 f. 

» G. A. S. Northoote, JRAI xxxvu. [1907) 63. 

10 Grimm, p. 704. 

II Gill, pp. 10-14 ; Grey, p. 1 ff. 

10 E. H. Man, JAI lii. 160 f., 166. 

IS X. Hahn, Tsuni-Goam, London, 1881, pp. 124, 126. 
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Fijians Ndanthina is god of light and fire, whose 
love of light in his infancy was so great that his 
mother bound lighted reeds to his head. * 

5 . Regions of light and darkness. — As in the 
higher religions the beneficent or loftier gods are 
connected with light or dwell in the sky (cf. 1 Ti 
6 '®, ‘ dwelling in the light which no man can ap- 
proach unto’), so it is also in savage belief. The 
Australian high gods, Bunjil, Mungun-ngaur, and 
Baiame, dwell in the sky or in Keladi, ‘eternal 
brightness,’ and the Nurali of the Murray River 
tribes is an embodiment of light.’ The higher 
Polynesian gods, Tangaroa, Tangaloa, Tii, etc., 
dwell in the light heavens, seven or ten in number.’ 
The Khonds reverence Bura Pennn, god of light, 
or Bella Poona, the sun-god, whose dwellings are 
the sun and the place where it rises. Puluga, the 
Andaman high god, lives in the sky. This is true 
also of many African gods; e.g., the Zulus hold 
that the creator lives in heaven, and Kzambi 
Mpungu of the Fiort dwells behind the firma- 
ment.’ Similarly one of the names of the supreme 
being of the Indians of Guiana signifies ‘ the 
Ancient One in Skyland.’* Many of the Teutonic 
gods, some of them gods of light, dwelt in the sky, 
where Valhalla was situated. 

*'P' A^n — to earth, along the sky the\* 

’■ • ' . . the sky they survey unseen 

So also Elysium, the abode of the blest, whether 
it is in the sky or on or below the earth, is always 
a region of light and brightness. In contradistinc- 
tion to this, the abode of unhappy spirits in all 
mythologies is dark and gloomy, m this resembling 
the abode of the shades in religions where no dis- 
tinction had yet been made between good and bad 
spirits— the 6 ab. Arallu, the Heb. Sh«61, the Greek 
Hades (see the series of artt. on Blest, Abode of 

THE). 

The subterranean Pueliko or Tartarus of the Caroline 
Islanders is cold and darkJ In Polynesia, as Po, or darkness, 
was the primal source of lieht and of the gods of light, so it is 
also conceived as the subterranean place of night whither 
departed spirits go.s In Nanumea the wicked go to a place of 
mud and darkness.^ The Japanese Yomi, or Hades, means 
* fiarkness,' and it is presided over by Susa-no-wo, a personiSca* 
tion of the rain-storm, anda moon-god, ruling also the darkne% 
of night.to The Scandinavian >iiHhel is a place of darkness 
surrounded by fogs and gloom (see Blest, Abode op tbs 
(Teutonic]). 

6 . Evil powers and darkness. — Evil gods, gods 
of death, etc., are often associated with darkness, 
or divinities who are not evil have often acquired 
a sinister aspect in so far as they are associated 
with the night or even with the moon, the ruler of 
the night. The Sakai believe that the lord of hell, 
a cavern in the interior of the earth, is a friend of 
darkness and cannot bear the light." In Polynesia 
Kongo, brother of Tangaroa, is god of darkness 
and night ; Hine-nui-te-po, the great mother night, 
into which all must fall, is a peisonitication of night 
and death.*’ Some .Australian divinities to whom 
evil powers are ascribed are connected with dark- 
ness and night. *’ The J apanese Susa-no-wo, already 
referred to, is anotlier instance. Much more gener- 
ally all evil spirits, demons, ghosts, and the like 
are associated with darkness, which men’s fears 
peopled with them.*'* 

1 B. Thonison, Th^ FijiaiiSj Ixindon, 1908, p. 113. 

2 JAI xiv [1885] 313, xiii. [1881] 193 ; R. Brough Smith, Abor. 
of Victoria, Melbourne, 1878, i. 423. 

3 Gill, pp. 4, 13 ; Ellis, i. 114, 325 ; Waitz-Gerland, vi. 240 f., 
299, 

4 H. Callaway, Rd. Sustcin of the Amazulu, Natal, 1870, 
p. 49 f, ; A. Lang, Making of HrJoiionZ, London, 1900, p. 228 

^ 5 E. F. im Thum, Arnonj the Indians of Gutana, London, 
1883, p. 365. 

6 Grimm, p. 698. 

7 F. W. Christian, Caroline Island^, London, 1899, p, 75. 

s Ellis, i. 396 ; WaiU-Gerland, vi. 207 f. 

9 Turner, Samoa, p. 292. i" -Aston, pp. 53, 137 f. 

** Skeat-BIagden, ii. 286. 

12 Gill, pp 4, 10-14 : Tavlor, p. lOfi . Ellis, i Sg.i I 

13 IfYaitz-Gerland, r i. boo f. i* See EliF i\ . 623., 


In S.E. Guinea evil spirits called tcerabana inhabit dark 
places and wander about at night ; and in New Britain Kaia, a 
spirit causing disease, earthquake, etc., lives in craters and dark 
places.1 The Tasmanians thought that lower spirits concealed 
themselves in dark ravines by day and came forth at night to do 
hann.2 The Australians also peopled the darkness with a 
variety of horrible beings ready to pounce upon men.3 In* 
numerable other examples from savage belief might be cited. 
Similarly, among the Celts and Teutons a variety of demoniac 
and supernatural beings were associated with the darkness, 
and in folk -superstition generally fairies, witches, demons, wer- 
wolves, vampires, and ghosts are most powerful in the hours of 
darkness, especially ‘at the lone nudnight hour when bad 
spirits have power.’* See artt. Dshons ahd SeiRns, Filar, 
Ltcaktheopt, VAMPiaa. 

Among savages, as also among higher races, 
there is a wide-spread fear of the darkness. Many 
savages will not travel or even leave their huts or 
camp at night ; or, if they do so, they must be 
armed with firebrands and the like to keep evil 
spirits at a distance, since these fear the light. 
Thus we find magical rites to overcome the 
terror of darkness ; e.g., in New Caledonia the 
priest, when cutting the umbilical cord of a boy, 
had a vessel of water before him, dyed black as 
ink, in order that when the child grew up he might 
not fear to go anywhere on a dark night.® For 
similar reasons an eclipse of the snn or the moon is 
universally feared. Generally a monster is sup- 
posed to be destroying these bodies, and, since they 
are so often regarded as the sources of light, it is 
feared that their destruction would mean a return 
to the primordial darkness. Every precaution is 
therefore taken to scare off the destroying monster 
or to bring to an end whatever other mythical 
cause is attributed to an eclipse.® In connexion 
with the belief that evil spirits have power in the 
dark must be noted the wide-spread idea that their 
power ceases at dawn, or that, if thw are surprised 
by daylight, they are destroyed. 'This applies to 
all evil beings, demons, witches, fairies, etc. See 
art. Fairy. 

7 . Dualism of light and darkness. — The contrary 
nature of light and darkness, the qualities instinc- 
tively associated with each — life with light,’ death 
and terror with darkness — might easily suggest to 
primitive minds a species of natural dualism. The 
day seems to he swallowed up by night, again to 
appear and drive it away ; at an eclipse sun or 
moon is wholly or partially concealed by darkness, 
figured as a beast or demon, hut again emerges 
victorious. Hence in some instances on the lower 
levels of culture light, or day, and darkness, or 
night, may be personified and regarded as in con- 
flict. That this was the case is obvious from such 
a dualistic system as tlie Parsi, which is funda- 
mentally concerned with an older natural dualism 
of light and darkness, giving rise to a moral dual- 
ism of good and evil. The same dualism is found 
sporadically in other higher religions, and in faiths 
in which tlie influence of Parsiism was felt,® also 
perhaps in such a dualism as exists in the religion 
of the Buriats {q.v.). On the other hand, since 
light, day, sun, seem to rise ont of night, they are 
perhaps more often regarded as produced by dark- 
ness, rather than hostile to it, as in Polynesian 
mythology and elsewhere (§ I). It is also probable 
that modern inquirers into savage myths have too 
readily assumed that mythical personages repre- 
sented, on the one hand, light, sun, or dawn, and, 
on the other, darkness and night, and that myths 
of a contest between a hero and a demoniac being 
necessarily meant a contest between light and dark- 

4 Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, pp. 235, 357. 

2 A. Ling Roth, Abor. of Tasmania, London, 1809, p. 53. 

3 Waitz-Gerland, \i. 801; Brough South, i. 457; Snencer- 
Gillenb, 496. 

4 .sir W. Scott, Eve of St. John, verse 24. 

5 Turner, Samoa, p. 341. 

6 lAsch, ARW 111 . 97-1.72 ; also art- Propioii.s am. PoRipvrs 

7t'f. P. Giran, Maoie et rel. annamite. Pans loi’ 

p Its. 

8 See DahnharJt, pp. 27 ff., 48. 
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ness. While it is possible that certain American 
myths adumbrate such a contest, it is likely that, 
on arbitrary philological grounds, such an inter- 
pretation has been too easily applied to them.^ 
One aspect of such a mythic strife may be seen 
in the beings associated with light and darkness 
rather than in these themselves personified. Thus 
the demoniac beings who have power in the dark- 
ness are generally powerless and are not feared by 
day (§ 6), or those connected with gloom and 
darkness are often regarded as opposite in nature 
or opposed to divinities or spirits of light — 
t.g., gods residing in the heavens. In primitive 
religion decisive examples of a conflict between 
light and darkness are few in number, but the 
mythic method is seen in the words of a Basuto 
who described nature as given up to perpetual 
strife — the wind chasing the clouds, darkness pur- 
suing night, winter summer, etc.’' If, as has been 
supposed, the Polynesian Maui is the sun (though, 
as has been seen, Maui captures the sun), then the 
story of how he intended to pass through the body 
of Hine-nui-te-po, but was unsuccessfm and died, 
and so brought death into the world, might be a 
myth of the sun or light being swallowed up by 
darkness.’ In Khond belief the supreme creator, 
Bura Pennu, the light- or sun-god, is opposed, not 
by darkness, but by Tari Pennu, the earth-goddess, 
the bringer of disease, death, and other evils.* 
Japanese mythology preserves a story of the retire- 
ment of the sun-g^dess to the rock cave of heaven, 
leaving the world to darkness, because of the mis- 
conduct of her brother Susa-no-wo, the storm-god 
and later ruler of Yomi (the dark Hades). The 
gods dance in front of the cave, and she comes out 
to see them and is prevented from re-entering. 
Light is thus restored to the world. This suggests 
a myth of the strife between light and darkness. 
Later Shinto theologians allegorize the goddess’s 
retirement as emblematic of the darkness of sin, 
and the renewal of li^ht as signifying repentance.’ 
Grimm has suggested that many phrases in Teu- 
tonic languages used of light and darkness, day 
and night, show the one as a hostile, evil power in 
contrast to the kindly character of the other, and 
that there is perennial strife between the two.* 

Litbraturb. — O. Dafanhardt, A'aJnrsooen, i. ‘Sagen zum 
Alton Test.,’ Leipmg and Berlin, 1907 : L, Frobenius, iWe IVcit- 
anschauung der ^turvdllcer, Weimar, 1898 ; R. Lasch, ‘ Die 
Finstemisse in der Myth, und im rel. Branch der Volker,' AltW 
iii. [1900] 97-162 ; Milmine, ii. [Paris, 1884-85] 664 fl. ; E. B. 
Tylor, PC’, London, 1891, poiaim. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Chinese).— The 
Chinese outlook on life and attitude towards re- 
ligion give more prominence to light than to 
darkness. 

The two principles which pervade all nature and 
to which everything is assigned — the yin and yang 
principles, the dualistic elements of Chinese philo- 
sophy — are also the two headings into which light 
and darkness are diflerentiated. Yin, it may be 
said, is darkness, and yang light. The latter 
stands for the upper world of light ; the former for 
the nether world of gloom and semi-darknes.s. 

It is difficult to classify as gods of darkness any 
of the gods of the Chinese, unless Yama (Yen-ma, 
Yen-lo), the ruler of Hades, with his entourage of 
officials and demons, be considered as such. The 
light of the sun is wanting in the Chinese nether 

1 For these myths see D. G. Brinton, 3lyths of the New World, 
Philadelphia, 1899, p. 198 ff. ; Tylor, PC’, ii. 290 ff. For 
some arguments a^-ainst these views see A. Lang, Nineteenth 
Cent xix. [1886] 50-65, and Custom and Myth-, London, 1893, 
p. 197 ff. (against Hahn’s theory ot a contest of light and dark- 
ness in Hottentot mythology). 

2 E. Casalis, Les Bassoutos, Paris, 1859, p. 253. 

a Qrey, Polynes. Myth., p, 2Sf. ; Waitz-Gerland, \i 261, 267. 

4 S. C. MacPhersoii, Menwnala of Service in India, London, 
isai, p. 84. 

6 Aston, p. 100 (. s Grimm, p. 752. 


world ; it is a land of shades and of the shadow of 
death, for a twilight gloom prevails. The idea of 
hells in Taoism was derived from Buddhism ; but 
the conception was developed on different lines. 
Utter darkness reigns in eight hells out of the 
millions of various abodes of punishment in the 
future world of Chinese Buddhism.* 

In the primitive religion of the ancient Chinese 
nature - worship was prominently apparent, and 
remnants of this are still found ; in the erstwhile 
Forbidden City, or Inner City, of Peking there is a 
splendid altar to Light. The sun, according to the 
Chinese, is the source of all brightness, and the mas- 
culine principle in nature is embodied in it, while the 
moon is considered to be the essence of the female 
principle. The philosopher Chu Hsi said : 

* In the beginning heaven and earth were just the light and 
dark air. . . . The subtle portion of the air . . . became heaven 
and the sun, nwmn, and stars. . . . Light and darkness hav e 
no beginning.’ 2 

The ‘ visible darkness ’ that engulfs the sun and 
moon at an eclipse is supposed popularly to be the 
effect of a monster swallowing them. Mandarins 
under the old regime offered worship as an official 
duty during an eclipse, soldiers fired muskets, and 
priests clanged cymbals and chanted prayers to 
the sun and moon. While all this was going on, 
the populace fired crackers and clashed pots and 
pans to frighten the monster away.’ 

There is an altar to the sun to the east of the 
Tatar City of Peking. That to the moon is outside 
the west wall.* 

In that ancient Chinese classic, the Yi King, or 
Book of Changes, one of the trigrams is an emblem 
of light or brightness.’ Light and brightness are 
the symbols of, or attributes applied to, goodness 
and virtue.* The rising of the brightest object in 
the sky is sug.gestive of advancing, and Hft Ping- 
win of the Yuan dynasty (A.D. 1280-1367) thus 
applies it : 

‘M bright things there is none so bright as the sun, and 
after its pattern he [the superior man] makes himsell bright.’’ 

These instances show that the Chinese early 
seized on the striking symbolism of light and dark- 
ness to represent a mental or moral condition as 
well as a physical one ; and this expressive lan- 
guage has continued in use. It appears now and 
again in the Tdo Teh Ching : 

* We should fttteD3per our brightness, and bring ourselves 
into agreement with the obscurity of others.’ 8 ‘Use the light 
that is within you to revert to your natural clearness of sight.’^ 

There is the goddess of lightning, worshipped by 
both Buddhists and Taoists, who, according to the 
popular mythology, was appointed to accompany 
the god of thunder on his expeditions to prevent 
his making a mistake, for on one occasion, finding 
the white rind of a melon flung away, in the 
darkness of a smoke-begiimed Chinese kitchen, he 
mistook it for rice and kUled with his chisel and 
hammer the supposed waster of good food. To 
prevent the recurrence of such an event the goddess 
carries a mirror in each hand, or one in her two 
hands, and flashes light on objacts before the god 
stiikes. This is the explanation of ‘ the lightning’s 
fiery wing.’ 

The go<l of fire is another of the gods connected 
with light. His name, Hwa Kwang, may be 
rendered ‘Beautiful Light.’ Unlike the majority 
of the popular gods, he was not originally a human 

1 E. J. Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Buddhism^, London, 1888, 
p. 105^. 

‘•^T. McClatohie, Confucian Cosmo/jany, p. 63 ff., quoted 
in S. Wells Williams, iliddle Kingdom, revised ed., London, 
1883, ii. Ul. 

3 See H. C. Du Bose, The Dragon, Image, and Demon, 
London, ISSG, p. 71. 

* See Mrs. A. Little, Guide to Peking, Tientsin, 1904, p. 33 ff. ; 
cf. Elzk 8*^. 

® J. L^ge, Fi King, SEE xvi. [IS82] 136, note. 

® Jb, p. 310. ’ Ib. p. 311, note. 

8 J. Le^e, TexU of TcLoUm, SEE xxxix. [ism] 50. 

9 H. A. QUes, ChxMng Tzik, London, 1889, p. 19 ; see Tdo Teh 
Ching, oh. hi. 
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being, but a lamp, of which the snuffiugs of the | 
wick were turned into a man by the recital of a 
charm. He is the form and soul of fire.* Both 
Buddliists and Taoists claim him. 

The Buddhists deify light by personification 
in the hodhisattva Marichi Deva. The Chinese 
represent her with eight arms. In two of her 
hands she holds up emblems of the sun and moon. 
She is the goddess of light, and protects nations 
from war. Among her other titles is that of 
Queen of Heaven. The Taoists also claim her as 
one of their deities, and fix her residence in a star 
in the constellation of Sagittarius.’* 

Buddha after Buddha, commencing with Sakya- 
muni Buddha, has light as one of his attributes, 
or some manifestation of light appears in the 
course of his life in connexion with him. Five- 
coloured lights flashed at his birth, and flame burst 
from his dead body.' Every Buddha has, among 
his characteristics, a circle of hairs between his 
eyebrows by which he can illuminate the universes.' 

‘ Light ’ and ‘ Brightness ’ often appear in the 
names given to different Buddhas, as well as occa- 
sionally to others, and to different objects. Among 
these names of Buddhas, present or to come, sup- 
posed to be real or fictitious, are such as ‘ Bright- 
ness of the Law,’ ‘ One whose feet display myriads 
of Luminous Figures,’ ‘The Buddha of Fi.xed 
Light,’ ‘Light and Bright,’ ‘The Bright Effulgence 
of Sun and Moon,’ ‘Ttie Clear and Bright Efficacy 
of Sun and Moon.’ The 93iJth Buddha of the 

i )resent kalpa is called ‘ The Buddha of Wonderful 
sight.’ Some twenty billion.s of Buddhas have 
the title of ‘ Cloud Sovereign Illuminating King.’ 
Five hundred arhats will reap^iear as Buddhas 
with the name of ‘Wide-spreading Brightness.*' 
Some of the demons in which Buddhism believes 
shed a glare of light.' A realm mentioned in 
Buddhism is ‘ The Realm of Great Light.’’ One of 
the sixteen (or eighteen in Northern Buddhism) 
celestial worlds is that of ‘ Light and Sound,’ ' and 
another is that of ‘ Unlimited Light.’ ' Buddhism 
has five ‘Luminous Treatises.’*' A fictitious de- 

S 'ee of samadhi is also called ‘ Pure Idght and 
rightness,’ and another ‘Pure Light.’** 

In Northern Buddhism the ‘ Buddha of Bound- 
less Light,’ diffusing great light, Amita (.Amitabha), 
originated in the ideal of boundless light, and was 
thought of at first as impersonal. He is the most 
jKjpular of all the Buddhas among the Chinese 
people. In his heaven, the wonderful and glorious 
Paradise of the West, two Buddhas ‘radiate light 
over three thousand great worlds.’ *■* Amita Buddha 
himself, in the words of the Chinese poem singing 
his praises, has a 

. halo of that encircles his head, 


The sun at noondar is less glorious than he.’is 
As to those who enter that heaven, 

‘ The material body of men while on earth 
Is exchanfjed for another ethereal and bright. 

That is seen from afar to ire 'rlo.vinj; with hj^ht.'n 

This new mystical school makes u.,e of the sj ni- 

1 See Dyer Ball, ‘Scraps from Chinese Mvtholoir.r,’ in Chin'i 
Reeieic, Hongkong, 1872-lhOl, xii, IhSff., 32411., 402 flf. 

2 Eitel, Handbook, p, 97 f. 

3 Ib. pp. 116“, last. 4 Ib. p. 188''. 

5 Ib. pp. 380 (igt ed. ; the 2nd ed., 55'', does not translate the 
i m. aoh ko, j 73 b (the 1st ed (1870) gives ‘The 
I'.- ■ “ p ■ ranslation of the Chinese ; the 2nd 

I 1 17a'' (the same difference between 

129M40>>, llC*(lsted.,141»iii2iid 
ed,), 165' (here again the ChiiK'se is not translated in the 2nd efi,). 

k Ib. p. 1720f. of 1st ed., 'lisio of 2iul (the 1st ed. is here fuller). 

7 Ib. p. 1700 of 1st ed., 204'' of '2nd (here again the Cliinese is 
not translated in 2nd ed.). 

8 Ib. p. 1*. 5 Ib p. 1:,\ 

10 Ib. p. 440 of 1st ed.. where the term is tr.rn-lated , it is not 
transhiteil in the 2nd ed., p. tia''. ' 

u Ib. p. 2000. ! 

12 J. Gdkins, Chinese Buddhism-, London, 1893, p. 234. 1 

Ulfi. p. 173. i*Ib. I 


bolism of light in its description of religions states 
of its devotees.* In some cases light plays an im- 
portant part in the advent to earth of a god on his 
incarnation, and even one of the mythical emperors 
of China, the Yellow Emperor (26^ B.C.), owed his 
origin to this. 

With the Taoist gods, a ray of light shoots 
down arrow-like from lieaven to the future mother 
shortly to be delivered of a c’uild, and thus the 
divine is blended with the human in the infant, 
who has sometimes to expiate some sin from which 
his godlike nature has not saved him, or to cure 
or to eradicate some infirmity still inherent in his 
moral nature. 

We find a brilliant light in connexion with the 
preparations for the birth of the Taoist Gemmeous 
Sovereign, the Supreme Euler, and in his later 
incarnations a golden light or a glimmering light ** 
descends. Somewhat similar experiences occurred 
when the Taoist Aged Sire united with light, and 
became dust and was born on earth.' A Taoist 
writer of the Yuan dynasty says that light broke 
forth spontaneously in the primordial void, spring- 
ing from itself in the heart of the void, and his 
idea would appear to be that to attain illumination 
one must empty oneself as the primordial void of 
which he speaks was empty.* 

The word ‘ Light ’ is used as one of the Chinese clan- 
names or surnames, as it is in English, but it also 
appears sometimes as an individual name bcstoived 
on an infant, and occasionally in union with some 
other character in a name selected later in life. 

LmaxTURE. — This is sufiSciently cited in the footnotes. 

J. Dyer Ball. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Christian).— The 
symbolical use of the words ‘ light ’ and ‘ darkness ’ 
is very common in earlj' Christian literature, and in 
the main was derived from the OT, as will be seen 
by the references given below. As time went on, 
the metaphor of light served as one method of e.x- 
pre.'sing the theological conception of the Persons 
of the Holy Trinity. 

X. The symbolism in the NT. — We may pass by 
the obvious metaphor by which to speak or act 
‘ in the light ’ is to do so ‘ openly,’ and to speak or 
act ‘in the darkness’ is to do so ‘secretly,’ as in 
Mt 10***, Lk 12* (cf. Jn 18", and Eph 3', 1 Co 4'). 
More to our purpose are the numerous passages 
where ‘ light’ denotes knowledge, truth, and holi- 
ness, and ‘ darkness’ denotes ignorance and sin 

ignorance in all its phases being included in the 
latter simile : absence of knowledge, spiritual 
blindness, error, and wickedness ; for blindness, if 
wilful, becomes sin. The opposition between light 
and darkness is expre.ssed m Jn 3’”*- ; men had 
the opportunity, for light is come into the world, 
but they loved the darknes,s rather than the light, 
for their works were evil — ‘ every one that doeth 
ill hateth the light.’ ‘ Darknes.s ’ expresses the 
state of the world before the Incarnation (Jn 1', Lk 
1 ™) ; the idea is taken from Ls 9=, where it is said 
that ‘the jieople that -ualked in darkness have 
seen a great light.’ To he in a state of sin and 
i.gnorance is to walk, or sit, or he in darkness 
(1 Jn !'• ' ff', Jn 8", 1 Th 5*'-, Ko 2*', Lk 1™). In 
Ju 8*' the ‘ light of life ’ is the light ‘ which both 
.'Iirings from life and issne.s in life ’ (B. F. Westcott, 
Goapd according to Ht. John, London, 1908, in loc.). 
The metaphor is very common in the Johannine 
writings, hut it is frequently found elsewhere. In 
Alt 6'"' the ‘body full of light’ {(piiyTeirSp) denotes 
purity and holines.s, and the' body full of darknes,s’ 
{aKOTcishp) denotes evil ; so Lk ipilt. (,.f J.j 1418J 

1 ' '‘J'Hojhrr Buddhism, Edin- 

19111, p,,. 5.',, Hy, jji gp. ■ 

. r Ball, • .S"raps from C'liint'-t'.Mi UiolO'„-v,’ in China Review 

\i. / , H's. 

■* Ib. p. iio f. 

» See L. Wieger, Le Canon taoisU, Paris, 1911, i. (», no. 246. 
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In Ac 26“ the preacliing of the gospel is to turn 
the people from darkness to light and from the 
power of Satan unto God. St. Paul uses the 
metaphor freely. The ‘ works of darkness’ are the 
evil deeds of the present ‘ night,’ and the ‘ armour 
of light ’ is to be put on in view of the approach of 
the day (Ro 13“ ; cf. Eph 5“ ; for ‘night’ and 
‘ day ’ in this connexion see 1 'fh o*’- ®). We are 
partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light, 
and have been delivered out of the power of dark- 
ness (Col !“*•). The fruit of the light is in all 
goodness, righteousness, and truth (Eph 5* RV). 
Light has no communion with darkness, and there- 
fore Christians are not to be unequally yoked with 
unbelievers (2 Co 6“, quoted in Apost. Const. viiL 
34, to forbid Christians to pray with heretics). So 
St. Paul uses the verb ‘ to darken ’ (o-KorlfM or 
(TKordu) in Ro 1** 11'® and Eph 4'® metapliorically of 
the hardening of the heart or the blinding of the 
eyes by ignorance, just as he uses ‘to enlighten’ 
(04n-£f<j) in a metaphorical sense in Eph 1“ (cf. Jn 
1® ; see below, § 4). St. Peter speaks of our being 
called out of darkness into God’s marvellous liglit 
(1 P 2®). The curious passage 2 P 1'®, where pro- 
phecy is as ‘ a lamp shining in a squalid (aibyojpy) 
place,’ may be compared with Mic 3®, where ‘ dark- 
ness ’ is used of want of spiritual perception in a 
prophet.' 

_ The name ‘ Light’ is given to God. Not only is 
light a gift of God, but God is by nature ‘light’ 
(1 Jn 1® <i>Qs anarthrous) ; therefore He can be 
known by His creatures, and is all-holy, for in Him 
is no darkness at all. This goes much further than 
Is 10", where God is called ‘ the light of Israel,’ or 
Ja 1", where He is called the ‘Father of lights’ 
(twv ^wru»=the heavenly bodies [?]). 

This divine attribute is claimed by or ascribed 
to our Lord in Jn 8'® (‘ I am the light of the world ’) 
9® 12®®- «, Lk 2®®, Mt 4'« (from Is 9®). St. John 
says that in the Word was life, and the life was 
the light of men, shining in the darkness ; He was 
‘ the true light which lighteth every man, coming 
into the world,’ i.e. by His Incarnation (but see 
Westcott’s note), in contrast to the Baptist, who 
was but a witness of the light (Jn 1®"®). Because 
He is the light. He will shine (ext0ai}<r«) on the 
awakened sleeper (Eph 5"). He is to be a light to 
all men (Ac 13®®, quoting Is 49® [the reference is 
to Jesus, not to St. Paul, though the Apostle 
identifies his mission with that of his Master] ; cf. 
Is 42®, where the Servant of Jahweh is to be a light 
of the Gentiles — a phrase repeated of the ‘ Son of 
Man ’ in Ethiopic Enoch, xlviii. 4 [1st cent. B.C. ?]). 
The phrase ‘dwelling in light unapproachable’ 
(1 Ti 6'*) might be applied to the Son (so Chrys- 
ostom, Horn, xviii. in 1 Tim., in loc.) or to the 
Father, but probably it refers to the Father (cf. Ps 
104®, Dn 2®®). See also § 3, below. 

In an inferior sense the servants of the Incarnate 
are ‘lights.’ The Baptist (see above) is ‘a lamp 
that bnmeth and shineth,’ in whose light the 
disciples were willing to rejoice for a season (Jn 
5®®). All Christians are the light of the world (Mt 
5'® (j>C>s, cf. Ph 2'® ^(iKn-^pcj), and are sons or children 
of light (Lk 16®, Jn 12®*, 1 Th 5®, Eph 5® [‘ once 
darkness . . . now light in the Lord’]). The 
angels are angels of light (2 Co 11’® ; we may com- 
pare the light which shone when the angel re- 
leased St. Peter, Ac 12®). In contrast to this, the 
devil and his angels are ‘ world-rulers of this dark- 
ness’ (Eph 6'®), i.e., as the Peshitta paraphrases, 


i The metaphor from the contrast between the dimness of a 
reflected light and the clearness of an open vision, a nietap*bor 
which was more obvious, no doubt, in the da>8 of unscientific 
reflectors than it is now, is used by St. Paul in 1 Co 13f2, where 
he describes our partial knowledge in the present world as 
seeing ‘in a mirror* instead of ‘face to face’; but the words 
which we translate ‘ darkly ' (lit. ‘ in a riddle ') do not carry on 
the limile. 


‘rulers of the world of this darkness’ (meaning 
‘ of this dark world ’), and their realm is the ‘ outer 
darkiie.'-.s ’ mentioned in Mt 8'® (for Jewish parallels 
see W. C. Allen’s note in loc., ICC [®1912]) &'® 25®“ ; 
this is the place of punishment of sinners, and we 
may compare Jude , where the fallen angels are 
said to be ‘ kept in everlasting bonds under dark- 
ness ( '{oipov) unto the judgement of the great day,’ 
and 2 P 2", where the ‘ blackness of the darkness ’ 
(6 fd^os to5 ffKOTovi) is said to have been kept for 
evil men. The same idea of punishment is found 
in Eth. Enoch, Ixiii. 6, wliere the wicked say : 
‘ Light has vanished from before us, and darkness is 
our dwelling-place for ever and ever ’ ; on the other 
hand, God will for the elect ‘ transform the heaven 
and make it an eternal blessing and light ’ (xlv. 4). 

2. The same symbolism in the Fathers. — The 
symbolism of light and darkness is not so common 
in Patristic writings as in the NT, but a few ex- 
amples may be given from the first four or five 
centuries. At the close of the Apostolic period the 
Epistle of Barnabas (§§ 18-20) describes the two 
ways, of light and darkness, i.e, of good and evil 
(cf. Dt 30‘®) ; over the former are stationed the 
light-giving {(porrayuyol) angels of God, over the 
latter the angels of Satan. In the 3rd cent. 
Origen calls Celsns’s arguments darkness, the 
truth light (c. Cels. vi. 67). Lecturing a.d. 348, 
Cyril of Jerusalem says (Cnf. vi. 9) that the Father 
is eternal light, beaming inexhaustibly. The 
metaphor is found in the Ancient Church Orders 
— e.ff., in the Egyptian ( Coptic) Church Order (§ 62), 
the Verona Fragments of the Didascalia, etc. (ed. 
E. Hauler, Leipzig, 1900, p. 119), and the Testament 
of our Lord, ii. 24: ‘The Father hath sent His 
Word [and Wisdom] to enlighten the saints.’ In 
the last-mentioned work (Eng. tr., J. Cooperand 
A. J. Maclean, Edinburgh, 1^2) tlie symbolism is 
very common, both in the apocalyptic prologue 
(where it probably conies from an original apo- 
cal3'i'se, perhaps or the 2nd cent. ; see JThSt xiv. 
[1913] 601-604) and in the Church Order proper. 
Christians are children of light (i. pref., 1, 3, 12, 
37). In the litm-gy of this work (i. 23) God is 
called ‘ the Father of lights ’ ( Ja 1"), ‘ King of the 
treasuries of light,’ ‘ Illuminator of the perfect,’ 
‘Giver of light eternal.’ Elsewhere in the book He 
is called ‘ Giver or Maker of light ’ (i. 26, 43), ‘ God 
of the lights . . . Whose veil is the light’ (ii. 7). 
Our Lord is ‘ Begetter of light . . . Guardian of 
light eternal,’ who has ‘ shed light on the darkness 
within us’ (i. 26). Jesus is the name of light (ii. 
27). The illumination of the heart is frequently 
referred to (i. 15, 21, 23, 31, 32, 38, ii. 5, 7, 9). 
Somewhat more sparingly the simile is used in the 
Apostolic Constitutions. Christians are ‘children 
of light’ (i. 2, ii. 32, 46, 54), as in the parallel 
passages of the Older Didascalia (see these, arranged 
on opposite pages, in F. X. Funk, Didasc. et Con st. 
Apostolorum, Paderbom, 1905). The Father in- 
habitslightinaccessible( Const, vi. 11, viii. 15, 

from 1 Ti 6'®). Jesus is the true light (v. 16), and 
the bishop must be a student, and enlighten him- 
self with the light of knowledge (ii. 5 ; cf. viii. 37). 
These phrases (except v. 16) are not in the Older 
Didascalia. In Sarapionls Bacramentary God is 
called the ‘ Fount of light,’ and is prayed to give us 
the (or a) Spirit of light (§ 1; JThSt i. [1899] 105, 
in Funk [op. cit. ii. 172], numbered § 13). Gregory 
of Nazianzus [Orat. xl. 5f. [A.d. 381]) calls angels 
and men ‘light’ in an inferior sense, though in 
the highest sense God alone is light. 

In the Clementine Recognitions, now thought to 
be of the 4th cent., Simon Magus, denying that 
God has a Son, says that there is a power of infinite 
and inett'able light (i.e. God), of which power even 
the Demiurge, Moses, and Jesus are ignorant 
(ii. 49). 
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3. Liglit as describing the relation of the Father 
and the Son. — We may now investigate the use 
of the phrase ‘ Light of Light ’ ex rpoirds) ap- 
plied to our Lord. In the NT the Father is Light, 
and the Son Ls Light ; but the above phrase is not 
used, though in He 1’ our Lord is the effulgence 
(diraeyoir/ia) of the Father’s glory and the very 
image of His substance ; the reference seems to be 
to Wis 7“, where Wisdom is ‘ an effulgence from 
everlasting light . . . and an image of [God’s] 
goodness.’ (For various Patristic comments on 
He 1* see Westcott’s note, Epistle to the Hebrews, 
London, 1889, p. 11.) 

An early approximation to the phrase ‘ Light of 
Light ’ is found in Origen {de Prin. i. 1), who says 
that God is light, illuminating man, and interprets 
‘ thy light ’ in Ps 36® of the Son. In the 2nd cent. 
Justin had used the illustration of fire kindled 
from fire with reference to the Son and the Father 
(Dial. 11, 128) ; and Tatian (c. Grcec. 5) re-echoes his 
words. So also Tertullian (Apol. 21) says that a 
ray of the sun is still part of the sun ; there is no 
division of substance, but only an extension ; thus 
Christ is Spirit of Spirit, and God of God, as light 
of light is kindled. But Athanasius sees a danger 
in the metaphor of tire. He says (de Decretis, v. 
23) that the Son is not as fire kindled from the 
heat of the sun, which is commonly put out again, 
but is ‘effulgence’ (aTra&yacr/ia), signifying that He 
is from the essence, proper and indivisible, of the 
Father, and is one with Him (see A. Robertson’s note 
on the passage in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
iv. [1892] 165). Arius in his letter to Alexander 
had quoted Hieracas as saying that the Son was 
from the Father as a light from a light (Xibcxor i-ri 
'KiSxrov), or a lamp divided into two (quoted by 
Epiphanius, H’asr. Ixix. 7). In the small treatise 
In illud ‘ Umnia,’ 3 (on Lk 10“), Athanasius says 
that Christ, the Light, can never be separated 
from the Father. In Orcit. c. Arian. iv. 2 the 
writer speaks of the Word as ‘ Light from Fire,’ 
and in iv. 10 compares the Father and the Son to 
fire and the effulgence from it, ‘ which are two in 
Ireing and in appearance, but one in that its effulg- 
ence is from it indivisibly ’ ; but it is uncertain if 
this fourth Oration is by Athanasius. 

Later in the 4th cent. (A.D. 381), Ambrose says 
that ‘ the Father is Light, and the Son is Light, 
and the Holy Ghost is Light, and the Holy Ghost 
is both Light and Fire,’ referring to Is 10^’ (de 
Spir. Sanct. i. 14 [160 ff'.]). The well-known hymn 
ipHs i\afi6v (‘ Hail, gladdening Light’), sung at the 
Lamp-lighting, calls the Son the ‘ gladdening Light 
of the holy glory of the immortal, heavenly Father ’ ; 
it is older than Basil, who apparently quotes it (de 
Spir. Sanct. xxix. [73], A.D. 374). 

The phrase ‘Light of Light’ is found in the creed 
of Nicrea and in the enlarged creed (called the 
oreed ‘ of Constantinople ’) which came into 
general use. It was derived by the former from 
the creed of Eusebius of Cmsarea, which, as 
Eusebius told the Nicene Fathers, had been handed 
down from preceding bishops of that see, and used 
in the baptismal catechesis ; this creed had ‘ God 
of God, Light of Light, Life of Life ’ (Socrates, HE 
i. 8). On the other hand, the phrase ‘Light of 
Light ’ is not in the creed of Gregory Thaumaturgus 
(c. A.D. 265), which has only ‘ Sole of Sole (fidyos ix 
fiivov), God of God ’ (it is given in Ante-Nicene 
Chr. Lib. xx. [1882] 5). In Cyril of Jerusalem 
(Cat. iv. 7) the Son is called ‘ begotten Life of Life, 
begotten Light of Light’; in xi. 4 Cyril repeats 
this phrase and adds ‘ Truth of Truth, and Wisdom 
of Wisdom, and King of King, and God of God, 
and Power of Power’ (cf. xi. 18). The phrase 
‘ Light of Light ’ occurs in R. H. Connolly’s recon- 
struction of Aphraates’ creed (4th cent. ; JTh.'^t ix. 
[1908] 280), but not in the creeds of the various 


Church Orders, though those of the Apost. Const . 
(vii. 41) and of the Egyptian (Coptic) and Ethiopie 
Church Orders are of the Ea.stern type (those 
of the Testament of our Lord, the Canons 
of Hipjiolytiis, and the Verona Fragments are 
the Western or Roman creed). It is instruc- 
tive to note the different creeds of the Council of 
Antioch in Encseniis, .\.d. 341. The second creed 
has ‘God of God, Whole of Whole, Sole of Sole, 
Perfect of Perfect, King of King, Lord of Lord, 
the living Word, the living Wisdom, [Life], the 
true Light,’ etc. The third creed has merely ‘ per- 
fect God of perfect God.’ The fourth creed, drawn 
up by a continuation of the Synod, has ‘God of 
God, Light of Light . . . who is the Word and 
Wisdom and Power and Life, and the true Light’ 
(these creeds are given in Athanasius, de Synodis, 
23, 24, 25, and the second and fourth in Socrates, 
HE ii. 10, 18 ; see them also in Hefele, Cotmcils, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1876, ii. 77-80). With refer- 
ence to the phrase in question BasU, when dealing 
with the relation of the Son to the Father, and 
speaking of the phrase ‘ like in substance ’ (Sfiocor 
xar oiaiav), says that he will accept the phrase if 
the word drapaXKdxras (‘without any difference’) 
be added, as equivalent to the Homoousion : 

‘ Being of this mind the Fathers at Nicsea spoke of the Only- 
begotten as “ Light of Light,*’ “Very God of Very God,” and so 
on, and then consistently added the Homoousion. It is irapossihie 
for any one to entertain the idea of lariableness of light in 
relation to light, of truth in relation to truth, or of the essence 
of the Only-hegotten in relation to that of the Father ' (Ep. ix. 
3, to Maximus). 

Passing to later times, we note the curious fact 
that the phra.se does not occur in the present 
Nestorian Creed (F. E. Brightman, Lit. East, and 
West., Oxford, 1896, p. 270), thouglx it is in that of 
the Nestorian Cathohoos Ishuyaw (Isho'yahbh) i., 
A.D. 595, which is given by W. A. Wigram, The 
Assyrian Church, London, 1910, p. 291. 

Reviewing the evidence, we conclude that the 
appearance of the phrase in a creed cannot be 
affirmed before the 3rd cent., though perhaps (in 
view of Eusebius’s word ‘ bishops ’ in the plural as 
above) it was so used early in that century ; 
Caesarea was perhaps its first home. But before 
this there is earlier evidence (in the 2nd cent.) of 
the use of the symbolism of ‘ Light of Light,’ though 
not of the phrase itself. Even after Nicsea it was 
not by any means universally adopted into creeds. 
It will be remembered that the creed of Nicsea 
was a te.st of orthodoxy, and was not at first used 
liturgically ; it was not, apparently, for some time 
used at baptisms, and was not introduced into the 
Eucharistic service till the end of the 5th century. 
It is not surprising therefore that, in spite of the 
great authority of the Council of Nicsea, the phrase 
in question did not at once spread very rapidly. 

4. Baptism and light.— In the early Church the 
symbolism of light was closely connected with the 
sacrament of initiation. Baptism was, especially 
by the Greeks, called ‘illumination,’ (pemaphs or 
(piimirpa, as in Justin (Apol. i. 61), in Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Oral. xl. 1 ; cf. ii. 36), once in the 
Apost. Const, (ii. 32, where it expressly includes 
the laying on of hands ; in vi. 1 and viii. 12 the 
word is used literally, of the pillar of fire, and in 
ii. 5, v. 1 metaphorically, of knowledge ; cf. 2 Co 
4'^- ®), and in the Older Didascalia ( Verona Latin 
Fragments, ed. Hauler, p. 87: ‘ post inluminationem 
quod dicit Grcecus fotisma,’ with reference to He 
6* [not in the corresponding passage of Apost. 
Const. y). Similarly the selected candidates for 
baptism were called (pwfopevot, ‘ those who are in 
process of being illuminated’ (Lat. comnetentes), 
and the baptized were called ‘ the illuminated ’ (oi 
^lon-iffWrTfs)— as in Justin (Apol. i. 61, 60, Dial. 
122), Clement of Alexandria (Peed. i. 6), who 
quotes Eph 5* of baptism, and wrongly derives <i>ws 
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‘ man,’ from ‘ light,’ Cyril of Jerusalem {Cat., 
Introd. I. xi. 1, xiii. 21), and the Apost. Const. 
(viii. 8 and 35) ; Eusebius says that Constantine 
at his baptism ‘was tilled with heavenly light’ 
( Vit. Const, iv. 62). For this reason the baptistery 
was often called in Greek ^aruTTripiov ; the Arabic 
Didascalia (§ 35), which derives its account of the 
church buildings from the Testament of our Lord, 
i. 19, transliterates this name into Arabic (Funk, 
Did. et Const. Ap. ii. 124 f.). 

This symbolism is found also in the NT. In He 
6* 10** the aorist participle tpuriaBtvres (‘illumin- 
ated’), denoting a definite act, clearly refers to 
the Christian act of initiation, and the Syriac 
versions, both the Peshitta and the 5arqleian, in 
translating these passages, explicitly refer them to 
baptism. The metaphor has been thought to have 
been derived from the Greek mysteries, though 
the NT nwHipia are quite unlike the heathen ones 
in that in the former the revelation of the unknown 
is what is emphasized (cf. Mk 4**, 1 Co 4* 13’ 14’, 
and Col 1”, where see Lightfoot’s note). 

The custom of the candidates for baptism carry- 
ing torches probably came from the metaphor, not 
the metaphor from the custom, which is perhaps 
alluded to by Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat., Introd. and 
i. 1) and certainly in pseudo-Ambrose (de Laps. 
Virg. V. [19], A.D. 374 [?]). 

There is a 2nd cent, legend, mentioned by Justin 
(Dial. 88), that, when Jesus was baptized, ‘a fire 
was kindled in Jordan.’ It is mentioned in the 
apocryphal Preaching of Paul, in the Ebionite 
Gbspm, and in the Old Latin codices ‘ a ’ ‘ g ’ (in 
Mt 3” they read ‘ lumen ingens ’ or ‘ magnum ’ ; 
see H. B. Swete, Holy Spirit in NT^, London, 1910, 

р. 43 n.), and is a commonplace of Syriac literature. 
In the Diatessaron it was related that a light 
flashed on Jordan and the river was girdled with 
white clouds. This reading is attested by Barsalibi 
and Isho’dadh (see F. C. Burkitt, Evangelion da- 
mepharreshe, Cambridge, 1904, p. 115). 

From the baptismal metaphor, Epiphany was 
called ‘The Holy Lights’ (cf. Greg. Naz. Orat. 
xxxix. and xl. 1) ; our Lord’s baptism is the event 
principally commemorated at that festival in the 
East (see, further, art. Epiphaky). 

5. Liturgical use of lights. — There are many 
traces of the symbolic use of lights in Christian 
services, from the 4th cent, onwards. Perhaps the 
earliest is in connexion with funerals. At the 
Spanish Council of Elvira (c. a.d. 305, can. 34) 
the custom of burning candles in the day-time in a 
cemetery was forbidden, lest the spirits of the saints 
should be disturbed— a custom probably borrowed 
from the heathen (see Hefele, op. cit. i. 150). 
But in some form the custom continued. Lights 
were carried, as in heathen, so in Christian, funeral 
processions ; see Gregory of Nyssa, de Vita S. 
Macrinoe (near the end, Paris, 1638, ii. 201 A; 

с. A.D. 380), and Funeral Oration on Mcletius 
(near the end ; a.d. 381). Eusebius says ( Vit. 
Const, iv. 66) that Constantine’s body lay in state 
‘ surrounded by candles burning in candlesticks of 
gold, presenting a marvellous spectacle ’ ; and 
Gregory the Great (Ep. ix. 3, to Januarius, a.d. 
598) speaks of relatives at a funeral offering lights 
for churches. 

About the 4th cent, we find the symbolic use of 
lights in other Christian services. In the Testa- 
ment of our Lord (i. 19) it is directed that all parts 
of the church ‘ be lighted, both for a type, and also 
for reading.’ The derived Arabic Didascalia ex- 
pands this phrase thus : ‘ Let them be lighted with 
many lights as a figure of heavenly things, especi- 
ally in the reading of the pericopae of the sacred 
books’ (§ 35 ; Funk, op. cit. ii. 125). It has been 
suggest^ that lights had necessarily been in use 
in the catacombs and in the assemblies before dawn 


in times of persecution, and that, when churches 
were built above ground in times of peace, the 
usage was continued and was given a symbolic 
turn ( W. E. Scudamore, in DC A iL 993 f. ). This 
may be partly true, though it does not explain all 
the circumstances of the case. For we find lights 
also used as a decoration at festivals, as when 
Paulinns of Nola (c. A.D. 407 ; t a.d. 431) describes 
the innumerable festal lights burning night and 
day as a sign of rejoicing (Poem. xiv. \de S. Felicis 
Natalit., earm. iii.] line 99 ff.). ‘ Etheria,’ or 

‘ Silvia ’ (whose Peregrinatio has usually been dated 
at the very end of the 4th cent., though many 
scholars think it is somewhat later), describes the 
same thing as happening daily at Jerusalem (part 
of this work is given in App. 5 of L. Duchesne, 
Christian Worship, Eng. tr.’, London, 1912 ; see 
pp. 493, 498). This was also a heathen custom 
(Juvenal, Sat. xii. 92). Again, we find lights 
carried processionally in front of a person, as in 
the Ordo Homanus Primus (c. A.D. 770), where 
seven candles are carried before the pope before 
mass (ed. E. G. C. F. Atchley, Ordo Rom. Prim. 
§§ 7 f., 21). In the Ordo in the MS of St. Amand 
(Duchesne, p. 457) two candles are lighted when 
the pope says mass, and are placed behind the 
altar in candlesticks, right and left. A 5th 
cent, ivory at Treves exhibits candles carried in 
procession (W. C. Bishop, in the Prayer Book 
Dictionary, p. 435). In these cases the Christian 
custom comes straight from the heathen — in the 
case of the processional lights from the custom of 
carrjring lights before the emperor — and we can- 
not trace them to the usage in the catacombs. 

Three other symbolical usages in connexion with 
lights may be noticed, (a) Gospel lights, i.e. lights 
used at the reading of the liturgical Gospel at the 
Eucharist, are mentioned by Jerome (c. Vigilant. 
7 ; A.D. 378), and are said by him to have been 
universal in the East, ‘ not so as to put darkness 
to flight, but by way of showing our joy ’ (he also 
attests the use of lighted tapers in honour of 
martyrs). Later on these lights at the Gospel are 
often mentioned — e.g., in the Ordo Rom. Prim. § 11. 
(b) The Paschal candle was blessed on Easter Even 
(‘ benedictio cerei ’), and is alluded to, perhaps by 
Augustine (de Civ. Dei, xv. 22; a.d. 413-426: read 
‘in laude . . . cerei’), certainly by Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Orat. xlv. 2) and Gregory the Great : 
'the prajere . . . said over the wax taper, and the exposition 
of the Gospels by priests about the time of the Paschal 
solemnity ’ {Ej}. xi. 

The candle was carried before the competentes to 
the font (cf. § 4, above), and denoted the rising 
of the Sun of righteousness. The Liber Pontifcnlis 
says that Pope Zosimus (a.d. 417) extended the 
custom of blessing the Paschal candle to the 
parish churches of Rome, (c) The office of Tenebrce 
m found from the 7th or 8th cent onwards — an 
extremely symbolic service on the night which 
ushers in Gootl Friday. After each of the three 
noctums one- third of the lights were extinguished, 
except that seven remained, which were gradually 
put out during matins, the last when the Gospel 
was read (DCA ii. 994^). 

We may ask what is the meaning of this symbol- 
ism of lights when transferred to Christianity, 
and used in its services. Putting aside the lights 
carried before a dignitary, we gather that the 
general idea was that, on the one hand, Christ is 
the Light of the world, and that, on the other, 
Christianity is the religion of light and Christians 
are children of light. Theirs is an open religion, 
not confined to the few, like the Greek mysteries, 
not hiding itself, as those cults which became so 
common in the heathen world, and loved darkness 
rather than light. Such seems to be the symbolism 
of the liturgical use of lights. 
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LrrsEATURB. — (1) For the subject of light es expressing the 
rdation of the Father and the Son see especially the works of 
Athanasius, and the edition of A. Robertson, Select Writings 
and Letters of Athanasitts, tr. and notes, Oxford, 1S92 (the 
Index, s.v. * light ’ and * Simile,* gives a useful lUt of passages) ; 
see also E. C. S. Gibson, The Three Creeds, London, 1908, iii. 1. 
(2) For the liturgical use of lights see W. E. Scudamore, 
Jfotitia Eticharistica'^, London, 1876, and art. * lights, Cere- 
monial Use of,* in J)CA ; E. G. C. F. AtcU^, Ordo Romanus 
L*r%mu8, London, 1905 ; W. C. Bishcm, art. * Lights * in the 
Prayer Bock IHctionary, do. 1912; C. E. Hammond, art. 

* Paschal Taper’ in DC A. (3) The symbolism of the NT is 
treated by F. H. Woods in HDB and J. MofEatt in DCQ, artt. 

* Light.’ On the whole subject see also the works mentioned in 

the course of the article. A. J. MaclEAN. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS(GreekandRoman). 
— In the fields of the Hellenic and the Italic civil- 
izations we have in historic times a divinity recog- 
nized as supreme, Zens or Jnpiter, who is a 
personification of the sky and the daylight that 
nils it. He has counterparts in the religious 
systems of kindred races. Among Greeks and 
liomans and peoples subjected to their influence 
there are two groups of contrasted divinities, those 
of the upper world {deal oipivLot, di superi) and 
those of the under world (ffeoi di inferi), the 

former the authors of life and increase and prosper- 
ity, the latter of death and waning and misery to 
mortal creatures. 

I. Greek. — Certain varying waves of tendency, 
changing the behaviour of believers towards these 
two classes, may be discerned in the history of the 
Greeks. There was a time when the chief sacred 
centres had mysterious connexion with the realms 
of darkness, when the fear of obscurity had more 
power over the religious consciousness than the 
delight in heavenly radiance. The spots at which 
there were reputed entrances to the domain of 
Hades and darkness were numerous in early Greek 
days. In many instances, subterranean pheno- 
mena, earthquakes, sulpbnrous or mephitic emana- 
tions, disappearing rivers, or medicinal waters had 
mnch to do with the superstitions that gathered 
round such places. Even in historic Greece prac- 
tices of a primitive character were maintained in 
such localities, for in religions the new never 
entirely drives out the old ; there is always super- 

E jsition of strata. At Ttenamm, a promontory of 
aconia, there was a cleft througli which Herakles 
and Orpheus had both passed when they visited the 
infernal shades. In the Frogs Aristophanes 
puts an absurd speech in the month of Charon, the 
ferryman of the Styx, ridiculing these popular idea.s. 
Most of the ancient oracles were connected with 
sites where there was commnnication with the 
nether darkness. This is illustrated by the story 
of the visit of .lEneas to the Cumaean Sibyl, as 
told by Vir^l, and by the behaviour at Delphi 
of the Pythian priestess, the mouthpiece of the 
oracular Apollo. The .secrets of the future have 
been supposed in all ages to he in the keeping of 
spirits l)elow, while in Greek literature the sun 
has knowledge of all the secrets of the present. 
The name ‘ necromancer ’ indicates the persistence 
of the belief about the dwellers in the regions of 
darkness. 

As time went on, many of the places which had 
been principally associated with the powers of 
darkness passed into the possession of divinities 
who were mostly of the light. This was strikingly 
the case with Delphi, where, as the later Greeks 
said, the worship of the chthonian deity Earth (Ge 
or Gaia) was succeeded by that of Apollo, god of 
brightness. As civilization and oilture strength- 
ened, the reverence paid to the gods beneath was 
apt to be left to the uninstructed, and to pass into 
the backwater of superstition. .Some of the figures 
of the dark were partially transformed into figures 
of the light. Thus it was with Demeter and 
Persephone as they appeared in the historic age in 


the mysteries celebratetl at Eleusis. Hades, the 
consort of Persephone, underwent a like change, 
indicated hy his later name Plouton (Pluto), i.e. 
god of wealth or pro.sperity. The change of view 
was sometimes aided by euphemism, causing 
dreaded deities to be propitiated by well-sounding 
titles. So the avenging spirits of gloom, the 
Furies, were venerated as ‘Eumenides,’ ‘benevo- 
lent ones’ (cf. artt. Eumehides, Erinyes ; 
Euphemism). 

A profound alteration was wrought in the 
religions conceptions of the Greeks by the rein 
given to their myth-making fancy and to their 
artistic genius, working on things divine. As 
human traits were inwrought into the texture of 
dimly apprehended snperb^aman existences, and 
were enwrapped by the clouds of poetry and 
the dreams of art, their original connexion vdth 
natural objects became veil^, and in some cases 
was forgotten. The process had already been 
carried far when the Homeric poetry arose in its 
glory. Some figures that did not very readily lend 
themselves to transformation received little notice 
in later worship. Eos, the dawn-goddess, is promi- 
nent in Homer, but, as she is also too obviously 
the dawn, she is present but little in later ritual. 
Ovid remarked that her temples were the rarest 
in the world (Metnm. xiii. 588). But the divine 
being who is wreathed in poetry and art does not 
generally lose that particular contact with nature 
which gave him his origin. Zeus remained the 
actual source of events in the sky. Where we say 
‘it rains’ or ‘it snows,’ the Greek said ‘he rains,’ 
or ‘ he snows,’ and sometimes mentioned the name 
of Zens. Horace speaks of the hunter camping at 
night ‘under the chilling Jove’ (Od. I. i. 25). 
Apollo was always connected with the sunlight, 
Artemis with the moon, and so with many others. 
W’hen the over^owth of legend became abundant, 
there was an impulse to return to the venera- 
tion of actual heavenly bodies. Thus the worship 
of Helios, the sun, went on side by side with that 
of Apollo. Naturally, in historic times the devel- 
opment of mythology produced a mixture of attri- 
butes, and the interference of many divinities with 
one and the same function. The appearance and 
disappearance of the heavenly bodies suggested 
that the realms of light and darkness had inter- 
oommnnicatiun. Hermes, in the main a god of 
brightness, becomes a conductor of souls to regions 
below. Moreover, light was sometimes really 
baneful and at other times was thought so. 
Therefore Apollo, the sun-god, has a mission to 
destroy life, as well as to preserve it by medicine 
and to enhance its value by poetry and music. 
Dionysos, whose connexion with the sun is clear, 
also has to do with the shades ; and so with other 
divinities. The bad effects of heat led to the idea 
that Pan, the god of the open country, is most to 
be dreaded at noon-day, for then he can inflict 
madness. The mild gleams of the moon and the 
divinities who guide them were usually beneficent, 
but sometimes had the contrary activity. The 
waxing moon is of good intent, the waning moon 
brings sickness and death. Hekate, a moon-god- 
dess, kindly and supernal in the earlier age of 
Greece, became later a malignant power of dark- 
ness. It may be remarked that the reverence paid, 
with clear consciousness, to astral Ijodies as such 
was never at any time so marked in historic Hellas 
as among Babylonians and Semites. As a religious 
motive it belongs rather to the late Hellenic age, 
and the age of Grajco-Boman civilization, and even 
then, as we shall see, it affected the outer frinoes 
of Greek civilization, where it was wrestling with 
barbarism, rather than its heart and centre. 

Besides the light of heavenly luminaries, great 
and small, there is the irregular and alarming fire 
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from heaven, the lightning. The deities who rule 
the regular light also send lightning, especially 
Zeus, one of whose chief enibleius is the thunder- 
bolt, and also Athene and Apollo. It is sometimes 
a sign of divine anger, as w'hen Semele died by its 
stroke, sometimes an indication that the god ha.s 
signified his will and given a pre.sage of the future. 
To interpret the sign is, of course, a matter for an 
expert. Lightning was thns connected with divina- 
tion and prophecy, and spots struck by the sacred 
bolt were revered. 

The fire which is of use to men on earth could 
not but be regarded as in its origin divine, and as 
venerable, being a symbol of the eternal. The 
apparent everlastingness of the fire of which sun, 
moon, and stars are the manifestations doubtless 
contributed to the importance of fire in the ritual 
of worship. A vein of thought which lies deep in 
the nature of men in the earuer stages of religion, 
that the gods are envious of human beings and 
grudge them the things of which they wish to 
possess themselves, is illustrated by the legends of 
which Prometheus was the centre. The gift of 
lire was one which the gods would fain have with- 
held, and they punished him who outwitted them. 
A number of Greek divinities have relations with 
the earthly fire. Hephaistos, the great metal- 
worker, uses the fierce subterranean flames which 
find vent in the crests of /Etna and the Lipari 
Isles. In Homer and the poets generally he is the 
maker of all the weapons, emblems, and equip- 
ments of the Olympians, of the sceptre of Zeus, of 
the arrows of Apollo and Artemis. Hestia, god- 
dess of the family hearth, has an especial connexion 
with earthly fire. She is the only one of the 
greater divine beings whose name has a transpar- 
ent significance in life, equivalent to the hearth 
of the house, always regarded as in .some sen.se an 
altar. As every house had this altar, so the great 
State family had its central hearth-altar for all 
the burgesses. When a city sent out some of its 
sons to found a colony afar, the central fire of the 
new community was lighted from the central fire 
of the old home. When a city was under a 
monarch or despot, its common hearth was in his 
dwelling ; in a republican community it was in 
the town-hall (irpcToreloK) (see, further, art. Hearth, 
Hbarth-GODS [Greek]). The conception of Hestia 
remained one of the clearest and simplest in the 
range of Greek religion. Where the name of a 
divinity retains an obvious meaning, he does not 
lend himself to a covering of myth. Another 
divinity in who.se ritual tire was conspicuous was 
Dionysos or Bacchus. The pine-tree and the 
torches that it provides figure in the Bacchic re- 
vels, as depicted, for instance, by Euripides in his 
Bace?ue. What we call the St. Elmo’s tire was 
connected with the great twin-gods, the Dioscuri, 
Castor and Pollux. 

The gods of light and darkness must have a potent 
influence on life, and especially on the beginnings 
of life. The hearth-fire itself was treated as a 
symbol of the generation of the human being, and 
a growth of legend and ritual was developed from 
this idea. The light-bringing divinities are very 
naturally those who bring the child out of the pre- 
natal darkness into the light of life, and many 
deities were at difterent times and in different 
places supposed to exercise this function (cf. art. 
Birth [Greek and Roman]). Zeus himself to the 
latest age was a god of birth ; but the powers that 
guide the milder radiance of the moon rather than 
those that wield the fiercer splendour of the sun 
had chiefly this duty, and the greatest among them 
was Artemis. 

The mysteries of the darkness beyond the grave, 
in which departed souls were hidden, gave rise to 
multifarious practices and beliefs. There were 


many divine beings who either ruled the dead or 
guarded souls against the perils of the passage from 
this world to the next. There is no portion of the 
field of Greek religion in which the development of 
ideas from Homer’s age to the time of the latest 
Greek jihilosophic speculation wa-s more complex. 
The notion of a itosoible deliverance from the bonds 
of death prompted a series of beautiful tales, sucli 
as that of the restoration of Alcestis to Admetus, 
the theme of the line tragedy of Euripides, the 
recovery of Eurydice by Orpheus, or of Persephone 
by Demeter. In this connexion the most interest- 
ing evolution, from a religious and social point of 
view, i.s to be found in the Greek mysteries. They 
represent the striving of souls on earth to be 
assured of safety in the perilous passage from the 
bed of death to a happy abiding-place in the world 
beyond. Starting from gross forms, in which 
enchantment had a great part, the mysteries were 
refined and moralized so as to satisfy the higher 
yearnings of the spirit, and to instil that better 
hope in death which, Cicero says, was given by 
initiation at Eleusis {de Lcqibus, ii. 36). 

During the great age of Greece there was among 
the Hellenes no wide-spread conception of such a 
mysterious influence of heavenly bodies on human 
life as was systematized by the Chaldoean astro- 
logers. This lore came from Eastern lands, especi- 
ally Babylon, and was only in loose contact with 
religion ; it was devotedly followed only in a later 
time, and then more in the sphere of Roman than 
in that of Greek civilization. The same is true of 
the real religions veneration of sun, moon, and stars. 
But mystic ideas concerning these entered into the 
earliest Greek thought— that of the Orphic and 
Pythagorean schools. The exp^e^s attribution, 
however, of divinity to the heavenly bodies ajjpears 
comparatively late in the history of Greek philo- 
sophy. Plato, in his I'immis {'p. 38 f.), describes 
the fixed stars as divine existences brought into 
being by the ‘Workman’ (Demiurgus) of the 
universe at the bidding of the supreme god. In 
other passages he assigns divine character to the 
sun, moon, and planets. He was followed, with 
variations, by later thinkers — Xenokrates, Hera- 
kleides of Pontos, and many others. Aristotle 
described the celestial bodies as containing a gi'eat 
divine element, and pointed out that this belief, 
now explicitly declared by philosophers, wa.s im- 
plicit, in an obscure form, in the popular mythology. 
Like doctrine was taught by the Stoics and particu- 
larly by Cleanthes, who considered that in the sun 
lay the guiding principle (iryf/aovixie) of the universe. 
It was common to call the heavenly bodies ‘ visible 
gods’ as opposed to the unseen divine power. 
These notions were prevalent among the Neo- 
Pythagoreans. Apollonius of Tyana {q.r.), the 
seer and wondei'-worker of the late 1st cent. A.D., 
venerated the smi at dawn, like many an Oriental 
of to-day. That the practice was popular in Greece 
is shown by the salute which Sokrates offers to the 
rising luminary, at the end of his great drinking- 
bout, in the Symposium of Plato. The Neo- 
Platonists, who powerfully affected the thought 
and religion of the Roman imperial period, embraced 
and developed beliefs like those that have been cited. 
Philo, the great Alexandrian Jewish philosopher, 
was in this respect fully in accord with the Greeks. 
An idea that was wide-spread in the philosophic 
schools, and especially favoured by the Stoics, was 
that the contemplation of the heavenly bodies in 
their purity and in the regularity of their operations 
had an ethical value for the regulation of human 
conduct. 

2. Roman. — Among the Romans notions concern- 
ing the regions of light and darkness were clothed 
in some distinctive forms. The dread of evil that 
might befall if the inhabit.'ints of the nether world. 
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the departed spirits of mortals, did not receive their 
due from the living was much more marked than 
in Hellenic communities. In the historic time, 
till Christianity prevailed, the bodies of the dead 
were cremated, but some of the attendant cere- 
monies pointed to a remote age when inhumation 
was the rule (cf. art. Death axd Disposal of 
THE De.ad [Greek]). In primitive days the tomb 
must have been regarded as the only place haunted 
by the ghosts, and down to the latest age it tvas so 
treated in many ceremonial practices. But quite 
early a conception must have sprung up of a general 
habitation for those iiho were colloquially called 
‘ the majority.’ The Komans, however, never 
imagined for themselves a judgment beyond the 
tomb, which should assign one dwelling-place for 
the good, another for the bad. The great scheme 
pictured by Virgil in ^Encid vi., which has stimu- 
lated the imagination not only of poets but of 
many religionists ever since, was drawn after Greek 
patterns. The genuine Roman under world was a 
tract of gloom, and the spirits were minded to do 
harm to the living unless their wants were supplied, 
though to avoid offence they were called ‘ good 
people ’ (manes). The ritual for the foundation of 
a new city requiied that somewhere near its centre 
an underground chamber called imindus should be 
provided, into which were cast fiuits of the earth, 
probably to satisfy the hunger of the dead, though 
that may not have been the only purpose of the 
mundtis. This chamber was opened at stated 
times mentioned in the calendar, .when fresh offer- 
ings were made to the departed, who were thus 
kept in order and restricted to appearances on the 
days set apart. These gifts, presented by the 
nation as a whole to the nation’s dead, were parallel 
to the private presentations at each of the family 
tombs. Special days for the service of the dead 
existed in Greece, but they were never so general 
or so precisely ordered as among the Romans. 
There was one mundtis on the Palatine Hill supposed 
to have been the work of Romulus when he founded 
Rome ; there was another in the Forum, and others 
elsewhere. Offerings at these places were made to 
all the di inferi — a phrase in which dead mortals 
are included, as being in some sort divine. Every 
Roman tombstone was inscribed ‘ Dis manibus,’ ‘ to 
the divine spirits.’ The Larvce and Lemures, to 
whom propitiatory offerings were made, are merely 
the ghosts regarded collectively, in their unsatisfied 
and therefore terrifying aspect. 

As to special divinities of the realms beneath, 
the earliest worshipped at Rome seems to have 
been Tellus, Mother Earth, ‘the parent of all 
things and their common tomb,’ as Lucretius calls 
her (V. 259). In the later age she was less and less 
regarded, in consequence of the attractiveness of 
Greek invasions in the sphere of religion. Names 
like Genita Mana, Lara, and others invoked in the 
indigitamenta (q.v.), appear to have been epithets 
of Earth. ,So, in Greece, Gaia was in some sense a 
goddess of the dead, and the same attribute was, 
of course, given to the divinized figure of Earth in 
other mythologies (cf. art. Earth, Earth-god.s, 
§ 8 ). 

A curious place of comniiinioatlon with the infer- 
nal regions was a spot called ‘ T erentiis ’ in the Cam- 
pus Martius, where probably at one time mephitic 
vapours escaped. This became in 249 B.C. the 
centre for a cult newly imported from Greece — that 
of Dis (whose name is a rendering of Pluto or Plou- 
ton)and Proserpina. The cult was probably grafted 
on to more ancient and purely Roman ceremonial. 
The blend gave rise to the characteristically Roman 
‘secular games,’ celebrated theoretically, but not 
always in practice, at intervals of a century, to 
ensure the safety of the city. The most famous 
celebration is that ordered by Augustus in 17 B.C., 


when Horace acted as laureate and supplied the 
Carmen ScBcularc. 

The idea of a communication with the realms of 
darkness through an opening in the earth can be 
traced in other directions. The devotio, whereby 
a citizen could give himself up to the powers of 
gloom and thereby secure a favour for his country, 
is an example. Livy (vii. 6) and other ancient 
writers have told how, in 362 B.C., Curtius, riding 
in full armour, made his horse jump with him into 
a chasm in the Forum, which closed up after him. 
The spot retained the name of ‘ the pool of Curtius.’ 
Here in the reign of Augustus the populace cast 
douTi coins every year on the emperor’s birthday, 
to secure his welfare (Suetonius, Aug. 57). The 
devotio of the Decii, who vowed themselves to 
death by the enemy, thereby binding the powers 
to favour the safety of the country, was somewhat 
different. But, should the devoted man fail to 
find his death, the terms of his vow were satisfied 
by burying a lay figure in the earth with due cere- 
mony— a curious example of the ease with which 
the gods might be cheated in Roman ritual. The 
walling up of the erring Vestal Virgin is an in- 
stance of the penal application of the devotio. 

It is hard to discover in Roman religion the 
worship of divinities clearly connected with 
heavenly objects before the time when Greek and 
Oriental influences became powerful. Even the 
relation of Jupiter to the light of the sun does not 
come out with distinctness. The word ‘ Leucesie ’ 
addressed to him in the veiy primitive hymn that 
survived in the ritual of the ‘ Arval Brothers ' (q.v.) 
refers to him as god of light, and a corresponding 
epithet ‘ Lueetia” was applied to Juno, indicating 
a connexion between her and the moon. The 
anticmarian scholars of the late Republic declared 
that Titus Tatius, the Sabine king of Rome, had 
introduced the worship of the sun and moon into 
Rome from his own country, and that a temple of 
the sun on the Aventine was founded by him. 
This was the opinion of Varro (de Ling. Lat. v. 
74), and Tacitus (Ann. xv. 41) attributed a temple 
of the moon (Luna) on the Capitol to Servms 
Tullius. But the official Roman calendar of fes- 
tivals, which is known to enshrine very ancient 
usage, gives no sign of official reverence paid to 
sun or moon, nor have we any sound evidence of 
a public priesthood devoted to them eitlier at 
Rome or elsewhere among Italic peoples, though 
Varro assigned such an office in old days to the 
gens of the Aurelii. They were supposed to have 
come from the country of the Sabines, in whose 
tongue ausel denoted the sun. The Aventine, as 
is well known, was a home of cults introduced 
from Greece. The existence of a deity called 
Noctiluca (the ‘ night-shining one ’) on the Palatine 
is hard to explain. The situation implies high anti- 
quity, for no god realized as foreign was allowed to 
take up an alxide within the pomerium of the city 
before the age of the Second Punic War. The 
name may have been an epithet of Juno, who was 
connected with the sky. In a ceremony connected 
with the fixing of the calendar she was addressed 
as Juno Covella, ‘ Juno, goddess of the sky.’ The 
name Lucina (closely connected with lux) was 
attached to her as the power whicli brouglit tlie 
child to light and birth. When tlie ancient It.alic 
gcHldess Diana was equated with Artemis, tlie 
function of the Greek goddess, as superintending 
human birth, was transferred to Diana. ° 

The veneration of Volcanus as god of fire belongs 
to an old stratum in Roman religion ; but, unlik^e 
Hephai>tos, he w^as worshipped, it seems exclu- 
sively, as protector against danger to men from 
tire. He was a popular divinity, and his cult was 
one of those which longest survived the intro- 
duction of Christianity. The forms with which 
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another divinity, Vesta, was venerated were re- 
markably characteristic of the Roman people. 
Her affinity with fire and her kinship with the 
Greek Hestia are obvious ; but the worship of Vesta 
among Romans is far more conspicuous than that 
of Hestia among Greeks, possibly because the struc- 
ture of the Roman family resisted the assaults of 
time more stoutly than that of the Greek family. 
A great feature of Roman religion is the parallel- 
ism in many respects of the religious ceremonial 
of the family and that of the State. And the 
private and public worships of Vesta resemble 
each other not a little. Every house had a cult of 
Vesta, and the name was restricted to the divinity ; 
it had no connotation like the name Hestia, which 
meant ‘ hearth ’ as well as goddess. So thoroughly 
is Vesta a Latin deity that outside Latium hardly 
any signs of her existence have been found 
— a surprising fact when the similarity between 
Hestia and Vesta is remembered. In the home 
the cult of the goddess belonged to the matron 
and the virgin daughters, whose duty it was to 
see that the lire on the hearth was not extinguished. 
The centre of worship for the great State family 
was the ancient shrine of Vesta in the Fornm, 
and no other public temple or altar devoted to her 
service existed before the end of the Republican 
period. The temple of Vesta w’as of the antique 
round shape derived from that of the earliest 
Roman house. Close by dwelt her priestesses, the 
Vestals, of whose abode important remains have 
come to light in recent days. The temple never 
contained an image, for Vesta was the one ancient 
divinity in Rome who never succumbed to the 
anthropomorphic impulses of her worshippers. 
The only symbol of the goddess was the eternal 
tire, whose extinction imported calamity to the 
land. L^se of duty or impurity of life on the 
part of a Vestal was an omen of disaster, only to 
he averted by the sacrifice of the sinner. The 
Vestals were the daughters of the community, re- 
garded as one vast family. Augustus, who loved 
to present Mmself as the restorer and maintainer 
of the most ancient Roman rites, connected Vesta 
with the dwelling-place of the imperial family 
on the Palatine. The Pontifex Maximus had a 
public residence close to the house of the Vestals. 
Augustus made this office an appanage of the 
emperor, and made over the official house to the 
Vestals. He then set aside with proper ceremony 
a portion of his palace on the Palatine to replace 
it and established there a second State temple of 
the goddess (see, further, art. Hearth, Hearth- 
gods [Roman]). 

We turn now to the later age of Rome. The 
conscious worship of the sun marked distinctively 
the dying days of Roman paganism. The oldest 
shrine dedicated to the sun was on the Quirinal, 
and seems to belong to the time of the Second 
Punic War, and to be a result of the mighty tide 
of religious influence which then invaded Rome 
from Hellas. A desire to venerate the sun was 
manifested, however, earlier, when he appeared 
with his attributes on the Roman coinage. Aug- 
ustus placed in Rome two Egyptian obelisks be- 
fore the temple of Ciesar, and they were supposed 
to be devoted to the sun. Vespasian transformed 
into a representation of the sun a great colossal 
figure erected by Nero in his own honour. Several 
influences contributed to increase Roman reverence 
for the luminary, to which inscriptions from 
the end of the 1st cent. a.d. bear increasing evi- 
dence. Some of the most powerful divine invaders 
who came from the East to conquer the West 
were solar divinities. Also, as mentioned above, 
philosophers and mystics had preached the divine 
nature of the sun and other celestial bodies. 
Immigrants from the East, and Romans, especi- 


ally soldiers, who had resided there, brought the 
religion of the sun with them. The notable drift 
of sentiment tow'ards monotheism aided the move- 
ment, for the one god was often, and not unnatur- 
ally, identified with the sun. It was not, how- 
ever, tiU after Caracalla, by his universal gift of 
Roman citizenship to the inhabitants of the cities 
of the empire, had cut away the ground for fencing 
off the civic gods of Rome from those of other 
communities that public and formal recognition 
was given to these Oriental beliefs. A remarkable 
event in the history of Roman religion was the 
accession to the throne of Elagabalus, who bore 
the name of an eastern solar god, whose priest he 
had been, like his ancestors before him. This was 
the divinity of the Syrian city of Emesa. The 
boy-emperor deposed Jupiter from his supremacy 
among Roman deities, and, placing his own god in 
the vacant seat, brought to Rome the round black 
stone which was the symbol (riliros) of the god. 
In his array of titles the emperor made his office 
as ‘priest of the unconquerable sun Elagabalus’ 
[Saeerdos invicti soils Elagahali) take precedence 
of the ancient designation of Pontifex Maximus. 
This was done in spite of the fact that the divine 
ruler of Emesa was sometimes correlated with 
Jupiter, probably because the eagle was an emblem 
of both. A temple was built contiguous to the 
Palatine residence of the emperor, and to it were 
removed the fire of Vesta and other venerable 
possessions, the Palladium that came from Troy, 
the shields of the Salii, archaic priests of Mars, 
and the stone which symbolized the Great Mother 
(Magna Mater), whose essentially Oriental divin- 
ity had been, curiously, recognized four centuries 
earlier than that of any other immigrant from the 
East. To give completeness to his innovation, 
Elagabalus made the foundation-day of the temple 
the same as the traditional foundation-day of 
Rome itself, the twenty-first day of April. He 
also ousted Vesta from the Palatine, where Aug- 
ustus had planted her, and gave her place to the 
god Elagabalus. The ritual of the usurping god 
contains Oriental features revolting to the Roman 
mind. Among the emperor’s pranlcs was a mar- 
riage between his divinity and the goddess of Car- 
thage, sometimes identified with Juno and called 
‘the heavenly,’ sometimes with Venus. It was 
about this time that ‘ Juno Cmlestis ’ came to be 
widely venerated in the West, as connected with 
the moon. The religions revolution of Elagabalus 
found some favour in the array, always a nursery 
of Orientalism. But, when his memory was laid 
under condemnation, the divinity of Emesa suttered 
with him and was exiled from Rome. 

The sun-god was to be glorified again, but in a 
saner fashion, in a later part of the same century, 
by Aurelian. He erected a fine temple in honour 
of ‘the unconquerable god of the sun.’ His bio- 
grapher {Hist. Aug. 25) narrates a miracle which 
occurred when Aurelian defeated Zenobia and her 
host under the walls of Emesa. At a critical 
moment he was encouraged by a divine form, which 
appeared again to him in the temple of Elagabalus 
within the city and was identified with that 
divinity. The writer supposed that the god es- 
tablished at Rome by Aurelian w-as Elagabalus ; 
but the condemnation that this divinity had under- 
gone makes the idea improbable. Some scholars 
have thought that Aurelian’s god was the god of 
Palmyra, also connected with the sun. But it is 
most likely that the emperor did not wish to cor- 
relate him with any particular Oriental manifesta- 
tion. The only indication connected with the East 
is the epithet ‘ unconquerable ’ {invictus). Aurelian 
special^ associated the god with old Roman 
practice by denominating the new College of 
priests as ‘ Pontilices.’ The sun was selected by 
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the emperor as embodying the monotheistic con- 
ception ; and, in so far as that is concerned, he may 
be said to have borrowed from the East. An inter- 
esting inscription recently discovered in Mcesia 
records how Licinius the elder and Licinins the 
younger ordered the consecration of an image of 
the sun and the establishment of a ceremony in his 
honour just before the great crowning victory of 
Constantine, won near Adrianople in 323 B.C. 
Some years before, Constantine had ceased to place 
the sun on his coins, a practice common since 
Aurelian’s time. 

We come now to the most dominant of all the 
representatives of the sun in the Roman sphere — 
Mithra, who is named ‘ Mithra the unconquerable 
sun ’ in many inscriptions. The Mithraic system 
was complex and many-sided, however, and this is 
only one aspect of the god. His cult embraced 
elements derived from many sources, not only from 
the I’ersian religion in which his origin is to be 
found, but from Babylon and elsewhere. Sun, 
moon, and stars were prominent in the ritual. 
The extraordinary spread of Mithraism in the 
Roman empire was mainlj’ the result of tendencies 
which we have noted in other directions. The 
vogue of Mithra was especially notable on the 
frontiers of the empire and in the camps situated 
there. But many of his shrines have been found 
in the inner lan<ls, especially on the sites of sea- 
ports. At Rome he was venerated on the Jani- 
culum, where M. Gauokler a few years ago dis- 
covered a remarkable shrine. Another lies under 
the church of San Clemente, and memorials have 
l)een found also where the Vatican now stands. 
The popularity of the Mithraic worship was speci- 
ally due to the provision which it made for satisfy- 
ing some yearnings which afterwards found a fuller 
gratification in Christianity. So many were the 
resemblances between the religion of Christ and 
that of Mithra that Christians attributed them 
to the subtle malevolence of evil demons. The 
religion spread rapidly among the frcedmen and 
soldiers, but also attracted the educated and the 
officials, and found favour with princes. Its clo.se- 
knit organization, with its official priests and its 
ascending gr.ades of illumination, kept believers 
together in the manner of the Christian rites. It 
owed much of its hohl over the West to the moral 
element which its mysteries embodied. It instilled 
into its votaries a higher aim in life and a better 
hope in death than any other form of pagan creed. 
The conversion of Constantine, however, gave it 
its deathblow. Like other heathen cults, it lingered 
on to the end of the 4th cent., revived a little in 
the intervening time through the restoration of the 
forbidden gods by Julian, who himself entertained 
a religious veneration for the sun. It may be ob- 
served that Mithraism never took any great hold on 
Greek lands where the Greek culture had been 
long established. It is found in contact with 
Hellenism chiefly on the outskirts of Greek civiliza- 
tion in the East and on the Danube (see, further, 
art. Mithraism). 

In conclusion, we may note that the evil asso- 
ciated with the <l.arkness left its mark on some 
usages connected with the administration of the 
Roman State. The taking of augury, which pre- 
ceded the carrying out of many public atl'airs, 
originally took place at il.awn. It w:us ju't as the 
sun was rising that Romulus saw the flight of 
eagles which gave him the king-,hip. No public 
business was valid unle.ss conducted between sun- 
rise and sunset — neither meetings of a.s.semblies 
or of the Senate, nor the administration of justice. 
Cicero reproached Mark Antony for having can ied 
through decrees of the Senate after the sun had 
sunk (‘Senatus consulta vespertina,’ Phil. iii. 
24). Something of the same usage can be seen 


in Greece, but the rules there were never so 
rigid. 
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LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Hindu).— The 
great contrast between light and darkness with 
their life-stirring and life-suppressing influence has 
naturally in all ages taken deep root in the human 
mind, which welcomed the reappearance of light 
.as the release from the night or the long darkness 
of winter, and transformed the contrast of light 
and dark into one of life and death, freedom and 
bondage, gooil and evil, virtue and sin. The great 
representative of light, life, freedom, and goodness 
was to the mind of ancient India Haas, the goddess 
of dawn, and her rival Ratri, the night, or, in a 
sense more averse to luiman life, tamas, the dark- 
ness. The imperishability of light found its ex- 
pression in the personification of Aditi, whicli other 
scholars explain merely as eternity (cf. Hillebrandt, 
Ved. Myth. iii. 105 if.). 

Usas is not only a goddess of the dawn of every 
day ; in many songs that glorify her reappearance 
the turn of the year is alluded to, and Usas means 
the first dawn of the New Year (cf. A. Ludwig, 
Btr Rigveda, Prague, 1876-88, iv. p. xi, vi. 173“ j 
Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. ii. 2511.). Usas is partly 
the Ostara of the Rigveda poems (F. Kluge, Zeit- 
.trhrift fit)’ deutsche Wortforschuny, ii. [ITOl] 42). 
She brings back the sun, the fire, the sacrifice 
which has been discontinued during the decaying 
period of the year ; sometimes she i.s also called 
suryd at ekastakcl, and under the nan j naramd, she 
became the mother of the two heavenly dogs, the 
sdrameyas. 

The Indians divide the year into two periods, the 
Uttarayana, when the snn proceeds towards tl>e 
north, and the Daksinayana, when he goes towards 
the south, the light half of the year being sacred 
to the gods, the dark half to the tlead. Sometimes 
(e.g., SaOipritha Brdhnirtna, ii. i. 3. 1) it is said 
that spring, summer, and the rains are the god- 
seasons, while autumn, winter, and the cold season 
are the pitfifroA-sea-sons, sacretl to the mane.9. We 
may begin the New Year with the winter solstice 
or with Easter time, according as w"e lay greater 
stress upon an astronomical or a practical point of 
view. Indian writers also oscillated between the 
two possibilities, and faced the problem in the 
same manner as their brothers did among Teutonic, 
Slavic, and Italian tribes (cf., e.g., E. Si. Muller, 
Contrihntions to the Srienee of Mythology, London, 
1897, ii. 715). The Vedic authors speak of the 
dark half of the year as tamas, anti originally 
meant thereby the winter, the personification of 
which was Vrtra, not the retainer of the heavenly 
rain, as has generally been believed, but the demon 
of winter, who was slain by Indra, and who regains 
the light and sets free the streams bound by the 
fetters of frost and ice. This idea was inherited 
from pre historic times, and formed under the 
influences of a more northern climate than that of 
the Indian plains. The farther the Aryan tribes 
advanced towards the south, and the longer they 
settled nnder a milder climate, the le.ss that idea 
harmonized with the surroundings and the actual 
climate ; the notion of tanuts was transfened to 
the really dark sea.son of India — the rains;. and 
the residue of the past and the germ of a new 
time were tlnis equally precipitated in the ancient 
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literature. In later tim^ the Holi festival seems 
to have absorbed most of the customs connected 
with the New Year festival, though even now the 
celebration of the Sariikranti is by no means 
forgotten in India ; and the splendid spectacle of 
the bathing festival lield about the 12th of Janu- 
ary on the banks of the Ganges in Benares will 
not be forgotten by any one who has happened to 
witness it. 

Literaturk.— A, HiUebrandt, Vedische Mythologitf Breslau, 
1801-1902, ii. 25 ff. , 77 fit., hi. 188 ff . , 204 ff. , Die SonnvoendJeBte in 
Alt-Indieiit Erlangen, 1880 i=Romanische Forechungent v.), 
p. 299ff. ; H. H. Wilson, ‘Religious Festivals of the Hindus* 
{WorkSf London, 1862-77, ii. 158ff., on the Uttarayana; 222ff., 
on the Holi rites). On the Holi festival : W. Crooke, PR*-, 
Westminster, ISfle, ii. 313ff., Things Indian^ Ixjndon, 1906, 
p. 211; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners^, CustotM^ and Cere- 
monies^ f do. 1809, p. 575 £f.; Natela Sastri, Htndu 
and Ceremonies, with an Introduction by H. K. Beauchamp, 
Madras, 1003, p. 115 ff. (‘The ^ndu New Year’s Day’); F. S. 
Growse, Mathura^ Allahabad, 1883, passim. 

A. Hillebeandt. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Iranian).— The 
antithesis between light and darkness among the 
Iranians was closely connected with the antagonism 
between Ahura Mazda and Ahriinan. This feature 
attracted the attention of Plutarch, who says (de 
Is. et Osir. xlvi.) that Ahura Mazda was bom of 
purest light and Angra Mainyu of darkness, so 
that TOP fj^p ioiKipai tfiosTL ixaXitTTa rwp aladijrQp^ top 5^ 
ffiraXipaKoTif Kai aypoiq, (cf. Porphyry, Vit. Pythag., 
p. 41, ed. A. Nauck, Leipzig, I860 ; Hippol. Itefut. 
1 . 2, iv. 43; A. Bapp, ZDMG xix. [1865] 48 f.). 
This view recurs not only in the late 'Ulama-i- 
Islam (tr. E. Blochet, RHR xxxvii. [1898] 41) and 
in al-Shahrastani’s Kitab al-milal w'al-nihal (tr. 
T. Haarhrucker, Halle, 1850-51, i. 275), but also in 
the Armenian writers (e.g. Thomas Artsruni, i. 3), 
while Dio Chrysostom (Oral, xxxvi.) goes so far as 
to make the assertion — not thus far substantiated 
elsewhere — that, in order to create, Ahura Mazda 
had to surrender much of Ids light. 

In the Gathas we find the striking statement 
that Ahura, ‘ well- working, created both light(s) 
and darkness(es) ’ (Ys. xliv. 5). Tliis at once re- 
calls the passage in Is 45’, ‘ I [the Lord] form the 
light, and create darkness,’ but it seems advis- 
able to assume, with J. H. Moulton (Early Zoroas- 
trianism, London, 1913, p. 291), that the Irani.an 
and the Hebrew developments are only parallel 
and not connected (cf., further, E. Stave, Einjlass 
des Parsismtis auf das J udentwm, Haarlem, 1898, 
pp. 4611'., 64 tf., and the ‘Semitic and Egyptian’ 
section below, p. 65*, note 3). 

Be the origin of the two wliat it may — and the 
true explanation of the Gathic passage doubt- 
less is, as Moulton maintains, that it Ls the 
protest of Zarathushtra against Magian dualism- 
light is, as is but natural, associated with Ahura 
Mazda and his supporters, while darkness is con- 
nected with Angra Slainyu and his rabble. It was 
Ahura Mazda who in the beginning tilled the 
blessed realms (ajm^ra) with light (Ks. xxxi. 7), and 
in the realms of light (/-aorebiS) beatitude will he 
beheld by him whose thought is right ( I’i. xxx. 1), 
while the light of the sun is one of the things 
that glorify Ahura Mazda (17s. i. 11). Apart from 
the passage already noted, darkness (tcmah) is 
mentioned only' once in tlie Gathas, in Ks. xxxi. 20, 
where it refers to the blackness of hell (on the 
blackness of liell see Moulton, p. 172 f. ; E’. Spiegel, 
Er&n. Alterthumskunde, Leipzig, 1871-78, ii. 121). 

In the Younger Avesta the dualism between 
light and darkness appears in full vigour, so that 
Spiegel is amply justified (ii. 20 tf.) in divid- 
ing Ids discussion of the Iranian theology and 
demonology into ‘the light side’ and ‘the dark 
side-’ respectively. A phrase which constantly' 
recurs in beginning the laudation of all good deities 
is * for his magnificence and his glory ’ (ahe raya 


xmrenanghaca ; for an admirable discussion of the 
latter word see E. Wilhelm, ‘ Hvareno,’ in Jubilee 
Vol. of the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Zarthoshti 
Madressa, Bombay, 1914). Light was created by 
Ahura Mazda ( Ys. v. 1, xxxvii. 1), and is one of 
his prerogatives ( Ys. xii. 1) ; hence prayer is made 
to behold ‘ the creative light of tlie creative 
Creator ’ ( Ys. Iviii. 6), and the light of the sun 
praises him (Ys. Ixiv. <■' T “ ■" Asha, 

Ahura Mazda created ‘ . sunny' 

abodes ’ ( Yt. iii. If.), so that the abodes of Asha are 
light ( Ys. xvi. 7). In these abodes the souls of the 
righteous dead dwell (Ys. xvi. 7 ; cf. Ixviii. 11 ; 
Afrinakan, L 18 ; Vend. xix. 36), for paradise 
(vahiSta ahu ; see art. Life AND Death [Iranian]) 
is light ( Ys. Ixii. 6, Ixviii. 11), and, as such, receives 
worship ( Visprat, xxiii. 1 ; Sih rocak, ii. 27). Indeed, 
‘light’ (raocdo) is a synonym for ‘heaven’ (is. 
xix. 6), another synonym being ‘the shining 
house of praise’ (raoxina garo-nmana [Yt. x. 124, 
xix. 44]) to which worship is paid (Sih rocak, ii. 
30). Still another synonym is ‘ the light without 
beginning’ (anayra raocdo [Ys. Ixxi. 9; Yt. xxii. 
15; Vend. xi. 1 f., 13, xix. 35; PursiSnlhd, xxxviii.]), 
which is likewise an object of veneration (Gdh, iii. 
6, Slk rocak, ii. 30; cf. Spiegel, ii. 17 f.). Accord- 
ingly, in the Patet Irani (ed. E. K. Antia, Pdzand 
Texts, Bombay, 1909, p. 145, tr. J. Danuesteter. 
Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, iii. 178), the righteous 
man hopes to attain to ‘the place of light ’ (r6i7i- 
jde), not to ‘ the place of darkness ’ (tdrik-jde). 

The good creation is given the epithet of 
‘ bright’ — Asha( Ys. v. 4), the Amesha Spentas and 
their paths (Y<. xiii. 82, 84, xix. 15, 17), Aslii (Yt. 
xvii. 1, 6), Apam Napat (Y<. xix. 52; Sih rocak, 
ii. 30), the ‘glory’ (xvarenah [Y<. xix. 35]), 
and especially Yima, whose conventional epitliet 
xSacta (‘shining’) is so completely blended with 
his name that in modem Persian he i.s known only 
as Jamshid. 

The sun, moon, and stars are bidden to give 
light (Vend. xxi._5, 9, 13), and the light of the 
moon is lauded (KyayiSn, iii. 7), wliUe so great are 
the blessings of the light of the sun tliat, if the 
sun no longer rose, ‘the demons would destroy 
everything that is in the seven regions [of the 
world], and the spiritual angels ■would find no 
tarrying place and no abiding jilace in this corpor- 
eal existence’ (Yt. vi. 3; KydyiSn, i. 13; cf. in 
general SyOyiSn, i.-iii. ; 17. vi.-viii.). Indeed, 
the fairest of the forms of Ahura Mazda are the 
earthly and the heavenly light, i.e. the fire and 
the sun (Ys. xxxvi. 6, Iviii, 8); and in the palace 
which Ahura Mazda built for Mitlira there is 
neither night nor darkness (Yt. x. 50j. 

Darkness is a special attribute of hell (Vend. iii. 
35; Aogemadaecd, xxviii.), for which ‘darkness 
without beginning’ is a sy'iionym (Yt. xxii. 33 ; cf. 
Spiegel, ii. 18 f.). The demons are ‘ spawn of 
darkness’ (or, perhaps, ‘possess the seed of dark- 
nesis’ temasci8ra[Yt. vi. 4; Aydyiiii,i. 14; Vend. 
viii. 80]), and .seek refuge in darkness (Yv. Iv'ii. 
18). or hide in the earth (cfniane-^o?,'. [Ys. ix. 15; 
Yt. xix. 81 ; IVestergaard Frag. iv. 3]) or in caverns 
(Vend. iii. 7, 10) — a phrase wliich may possibly 
point to survivals of an old chtlionic cult (ci. 
Moulton, pp. 57, 128 f., 132, 399). Properly enough, 
therefore, divine aid is sought to resist ‘ darkness, 
w’oe, and suH'ering’ (Ys. Ixxi. 17 ; cf. NydyiSn, i. 
14). 

Turning to the Pahlavi texts, -we are told that 
‘ the region of light is the place of Auharmazd, 
•which they call “ endless light ” ’ (BnndahiSn, i. 2), 
and that the pl.ace of the Amesha .Spentas is ‘in 
that best existence of light’ (iJdtistnn-i-Dinlk, 
lx.xiv. 2), while Arta-i-Viruf, when in the presence 
of Ahura Mazda, perceived only biilliant light 
{Ar(d-i-Vira/ Namak, ci.), and the radiance of 
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Zarathushtra within his mother, during the three 
days before his birth, was so great as to illumine 
his father’s whole village {Dlnkart, V. ii. 2, VII. ii. 
56-58). 

According to the same texts, hell is full of 
darkness {Dn/istan-t-Dinik, xxvii. 2, 6, xxxiii. 2, 4, 
xxxvii. 28, 45), so intense that it ‘is fit to grasp 
with the hand ’ [BundahiSn, xxviii. 47 ; cf. Dlna-i- 
Mcmidg-l-Xrat, vii. Z\). This ‘ endlessly dark ’ is 
the abode of Angra Mainyu (Bjoirfn/ifin, i. 3), and 
when, in his fruitless endeavour to destroy the 
light of Ahura Mazda, he emerged from hell, he 
made the world at mid-day as dark as midnight, 
returning, after his defeat, to the darkness, where 
he formed many demons (ib. i. 10, iii. 14). In 
fact, ‘ the most steadfast quality of the demon 
himself is darkness, the evil of which is so complete 
that they shall call the demons also those of a 
gloomy race ’ {Datistan-i-Dlnik, xxxvii. 85). In 
contrast, although sun, moon, and stars will con- 
tinue to exist after the renovation of the world, 
they will no longer he necessary, ‘ for the world is 
a dispenser of all light, and all creatures, too, are 
brilliant’ (ib. xxxvii. 126). The power of the 
demons during the darkness has already been noted. 
Therefore, ‘ when in the dark it is not allowable to 


a number of creatures of bright, divine nature, the 
most important of whom was Zarvan (Time), Avho, 
after murmuring prayers for a son during 9999 
years, entertained the thought : ‘ Perchance this 
world is nothing.’ From this evil doubt Angra 
Mainyu was born, and from Zarvan’.s wisdom 
sprang Ahura Mazda. There were a number of 
minor speculations among this sect— e.q., that 
Angra Mainyu was originally in heaven, but 
meditated upon treachery until, like Satan, he 
fell. The Mashites thought that a portion of light 
had transformed itself into darkness. 

The Zarathushtrians (Zoroastrians) entertained, 
according to al-Shahrastani, the views of light and 
darkness which we would naturally infer from the 
Avesta and Pahlavi texts. Both light and dark- 
ness had existed from the beginning. Good and 
evil, purity and impurity, etc., had arisen from the 
mingling of light and darkness ; and, had there 
been no such mingling, the world would not have 
existed. God was the source of both (cf. Fs. xliv. 
5, cited above), and in His wisdom had mingled 
them ; but light alone is real, darkness being, in 
fact, only its necessary antithesis ; and, since they 
are antithetic, they must war against one another 
until the light shall be victorious over darkness. 


eat food ; for the demons and fiends seize upon 
one-third of the wisdom and glqry of him who eats 
food in the dark ’ {Sayast-ld-Sayast, ix. 8 ; two- 
thirds are t.aken if one also eats uith unwashed 
hands) ; and the eighteenth section of the lost 
Sutkar Nask of tlie Avesta dealt, among other 
topics, with ‘ the hussy who spUls anything after 
sunset, or who scatters a morsel of food to the 
north, at night, without a recital of the Ahunavair’ 
(Dinkart, IX. xix. 2). To the same category of 
concepts belongs a short Parsi poem contained in 
the second volume of the collection of Rivayats 
of Darab Hormazdy.ar (ed. M. R. Unwalla, 207. 
19-208. 4 ; the edition is not yet published, but the 
writer has a set of the proofs through the courte.sy 
of the editor and J. J. Modi). According to this 
‘Rivayat on the Lighting of a Lamp,’ the lamp- 
light drives away all demons, and it adds : 

‘ From that light o( the Fire the world is bright, since it is 
hostile to the demons of Ahriman ; if there were not always the 
%ht of the Fire, there would not be a single man m the world.’ 
This little poem is immediately followed, it may be remarked, 
by another of nine distichs, recounting the miraculous cure of 
a dying child by the lighting of a lamp on the roof of the house. 

The problem of the relation of light and dark- 
ness was even more vital than the extant Iranian 
texts would lead one to suppose ; for it gave rise 
to philosophical speculations which materially 
helpM to form the leading Zoroastrian sects. 

Al-Shahrastani goes so f.rr as to declare (i. 275) that ' all pro- 
blems of the Magians turn upon two main points ; why the light 
mingled with darkness, and why the light cleansed itself from 
darkness ; they posit the mingling as the beginning, and the 
cleansing as the aim.* 

The Gayomartian sect maintained, according to 
al-Shahra.stanI, that light had no beginning, but 
that darkness was created. Whence, was their 
problem — whether from light, which, however, 
could not produce anything even partially evil, or 
from something else, though there was nothing 
which shared with light the properties of creation 
and eternity. Their rather lame solution was that 
Ahura Mazda thought to himself : ‘ If I had an 
opponent, how would he be formed?’ From this 
thought, which did not harmonize with the good- 
ness of light, Angra Mainyu was produced. The 
mingling of light and darkness was due to the fact 
that the light gave men, before they were em- 
bodied, the choice of degradation to the realm.s of 
Angra Mainyu or battle with him. They chose 
corporeal existence and battle, on condition that 
they were aided by the light to eventual victory and 
to the final resurrection at his defeat. 

The Zarvanite sect held that the light produced 


Thus in Zoroastrianism the problem of the rela- 
tion between light and darkness becomes part of 
the greater question of the origin of good and evil ; 
and from this point of view the antithesis of light 
and darkness is found again — whether independent 
or derived — in several Gnostic systems (cf. EBE, 
vol. vi. p. 238 f.), as well as in Mandseanism 
(A. J. H. W. Brandt, Manddische Religion, Leipzig, 
1889, p. 39 ff.) and Manichseisra (K. Kessler, PRE? 
xii. [1903] 205 ff.). See art. MAZANDAKAn. 

liirBRATCKE.— In addition to the references given in the art., 
other citations from the Avesta may be gathered from C. Bar- 
tfaoiomae, AUiran. Worterbuch, Strassburg, 1901, s.m. ‘Eaok-,’ 
‘ Baoxsna-,’ ‘ Raocah-,’ and ‘Taftra-,’ ‘Temah-,’ etc. (coll. 1487- 
1492, 648-650). No special treatise on the subject has as yet 
been written. LOUIS H. Geay. 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS (Semitic and 
Egyptian). — l. Peoples and period.— Babylonian 
(Assyrian), Egyptian, and Hebrew beliefs on the 
subject of light and darkness may all be taken 
together. Although in course of time they became 
widely divergent, at the outset and for a consider- 
able period they showed many points of similarity 
— a fact to be ascribed to the contact and the 
common origin, in part if not in whole, of the 
peoples inhabiting the countries of the Near East. 
For the Babylonians and the Hebrews this affinity 
is generally admitted, both being of the Semitic 
■stock. Further, in the words of Clieyne, ‘ a primi- 
tive contact between the early Egyptian race and 
the Babylonians has been made extremely proh 
able by Honiniel. Winckler, too, remarks with 
justice that the cultus of the Horus-child belono’.s 
to the same religion as the Babylonian, and is in 
this sense Semitic.’’ Sayce, w’hile tracing many 
analogies of the same kind between Babylonian 
and Egj'ptian beliefs, takes a further step, and 
secs in ‘ the triumph of the gods of light and order- 
over tire monsters of chaos not only the birth of 
the present creation, but also the theological 
victory of the Semite over the Sumerian.’- With- 
out going so far ns this, other scholars admit that 
the mythological compositions of the Babylonians 
were derived from Sumerian sources.® The upper 
limit of the period to be considered may therefore 
be placed in Sumerian times, about the middle of the 


Lin^istic affinities are \snrke*1 out by C. J. Ball in the 
llUprecht Anniversary Vulinnr, Leipzig, IfiuO. For * darkne'’:s ' 
see p. 34, and for ‘light,' pp 37 f., 47 f , and 51. 

A. H. Sayce, The Reiiinons nf Ancieat Egxrpt and Babylonia 
(Gifford LecturesX Edinburgh, IfKri. p. -ifHi 
3 L. W. King and II. R. Hall, Eiypt a,ni ir< m Asia the 
Bight of Discoveries, London, 1907, p. 220. 
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fourth millennimn B.C., and thelowerlimitniaywith 
propriety be fixed about the time of the Hebrew 
Exile, before the influence of Persia, followed by 
Greece, could have been felt.* Throughout this 
period of three millennia the predominant feature 
of religion in Babylonia and Egypt is the cult of 
the sun-god. We should therefore expect to find 
in the records that have survived much that is 
cognate to at least the first member of our subject. 
Owing to syncretistic tendencies always present, 
and the ease with which those ancient peoples 
tolerated antinomies in belief, no uniform presenta- 
tion of their views about light and darlmess can 
be given. 

2 . Various relationships of light and darkness. 

— While the words ‘ light ’ and ‘ darkness ’ appear 
to stand in a co-ordinate relation, in reality they 
are contrasted terms, to be compared with ‘ day ’ 
and ‘night,’ ‘life’ and ‘death,’ ‘good’ and ‘evil.’ 
In all these cases the co-ordinate relation holds 
good in the sense that light and darkness, etc., 
can be regarded as complementary terms, convey- 
ing the idea of the whole — e.y., the daily round, the 
sum-total of existence, and the ethical contents of 
life. The exceptional view whereby both light 
and darkness are traced to the same creative 
source (as in Is 45*) may also be brought into this 
connexion. In general, however, the relation be- 
tween light and darkness continues to be regarded 
in Semitic thought as adversative, slightly veiling 
a dualism which perhaps has been inlierited from 
pre-historic times, and which is not resolved 
(Jahwism excluded), even theoretically, into a 
monism until the limit of our period has been 
passed.” We have throughout to reckon with 
that ‘ Oriental resignation to the contrasts in life ’ 
which marked all the peoples of the Ancient East.’ 
The theory that prevailed might at best be termed 
‘optimistic dualism.’* With special reference to 
liglit and darkness there was a contest present in 
the beginning (cosmology), and this is daily and 
yearly renewed, with every day and night, every 
spring and autumn (or summer and winter), and it 
may even extend through the course of the world 
cycle.’ While light and darkness have, therefore, 
each a separate kingdom, the one being for day 
and for life, the other for night and for death, 
there is evidence in the development of religious 
thought in Egypt of an invasion of each upon the 
other’s domain, resulting in a measure of fusion. 
This is concisely summed up by saying that the 
solar cult was osirianized and tlie Osiris myth was 
celestializcd.’ A subtle theory of a similar kind 
has been formulated for Babylonia, as an instance 
of which we may quote the representation of the 
sun as under-world divinity, ‘ because in his light 
the stars disappear and perish.’* There is much 
less warrant for such crossing over of the ideas of 
light and darkness in Babylonian thought. Ke- 
garding the ‘ Astral Theory ’ as a whole, it may be 
remarked that, were it accepted, it would greatly 
extend the possibilities of our subject. It requires, 
however, more agreement than at present exists as 
to the date of the origin of scientific astronomy 
among the Babj lonians before its findings can be 
used with any measure of confidence. 

3. No science of light. — Judging from present 

1 5f. Jastrow, Aspects of Rcttnious Betief and Practice in 
Babylonia and Assyria, New York and London, 15)11, p. 00 ff. 

2 Cf. ERE, art. ‘Dualism (Iranian)' and ‘ Dualism (Jewish),’ 

vol. V. p. lllff. 

3 J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in 
Ancient Egypt, London, 1912, p. 357. 

•1 A. Jeremias, Die Panbabylomsten ; Der alte Orient und 
die ugyptische Religion-, Leipzig, 1007, p. 23. 

5 See ERE, art ‘Ages of the World (Babylonian),' vol. i. p. 
184^ 

« Breasted, p. 149 ff. 

“* A. Jeremias, The Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient 
East, I/ondoo, 1911, i. 30. 


data, the likelihood is that the peoples of antiquity 
i were not conscious of the fact that the universe 
is nnder the dominion of natural law. Theirs was 
: ‘the cosmography of appearances’^ — a view of 
the world resting at the empirical stage. They 
had no scientific theory of liglit ; darkness was not 
merely the absence of light. Both were ‘ material 
entities’ 

* The matter of light issues forth from its place and spreads 
over the earth ; at night it withdraws, and darkness comes 
forth from its place, each in a hidden, mysterious way.’ 3 
The ‘substantiality of darkness ’* may be speci- 
ally remarked in Ex 10” 14*". A higher concep- 
tion of the quality of light was indeed reached. 
According to Hehn, in the later parts of the OT 
light is used as a symbol of deity because it is the 
finest and most immaterial substance known, and 
there is no danger of corporeal form being attached 
to it. 

‘The deity as light gives the transition to the deity as 
spirit.’ 5 

Bearing in mind that the peoples of the Ancient 
East were accustomed to concrete views of what 
axe accepted by ns as abstract qualities, we shall 
understand how they received the phenomena of 
light and darkness mainly according to their 
physical effects and their bearing upon life. Light 
was of service to them ; darkness formed a hind- 
rance. This was transferred to the realm of feeling : 
light they rejoiced in; darkness they dreaded. 
Love of the light and hatred of the darkness lie at 
the root of many of the myths of antiquity, and 
are evident in the metaphorical usage of the two 
terms. By an inevitable transition light is associ- 
ated with warmth, and darkness is linked with 
cold. This applies to the cycle of the year, which 
is of more importance in ancient belief and practice, 
as appears in the Tammuz-cult, than the cycle of the 
day. From warmth again there is an easy passage 
tolife and growth, and from cold to decay and death. 

4. Light and darkness as associated with 
deities. — Like great natural forces, such as thunder 
and tempest, light and darkness were seen to lie 
beyond human control, and thus they came to be 
associated with deity or deities, and with beings 
more than human. Light is the creation of good 
gods, although it has also a hurtful side, when 
found in conjunction with tlie scorching beat of 
summer, and when bound up with lightning and 
tire. Darkness is viewed loss as a creation of the 
gods than as an environment for monsters and evil 
spirits, who could not exercise their baneful power 
apart from darkness. Still there are gods specially 
as.sociated witli darkness, both in Babylonia and 
in Egypt. Many deities bear names and attributes 
compounded witli words signifying ‘ light,’ and 
their temples are similarly termed (e.y. E-Babbara, 

‘ the shining house ’ [sun-temple at Sippar]). In 
addition to Sliamash, the sun-god (and other 
deities who in their original function are merely 
aspects of the sun), Nannar or Sin, the moon-god, 
and Ishtar, ‘ the light of the heavens,’ the foremost 
place must here be given to Marduk or Merodach 
(Amar-Ud, or Amar-Uduk), ‘son of the sun,’ or 
‘ child of the day,’ as being the god of light by 
pre-eminence. He, too, is generally regarded as a 
solar deity, although an attempt has been made to 
prove that he is independent of tlie sun, being 
simply the god of light.’ Although appearing 
at the summit of the Babylonian pantheon, he 

I G. Schiaparelli, Astronomy in the Old Teslamen!, Oxford, 
1905, p. 2i 

3T. K. Cheyne, Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel, 
London, 1907, p. 10. 

3 S, A Driver, The Boole of Genesis with Introduction and 
Notest, London, 1909, p, 6. 

* JE, art. ' Darkness.' 

® J. Hehn, Die bibiische und die bahylontsche Gotttsiilec, 
Leipr.i;:, 1913. p. 292. 

*» H. Zinmiern and H. Wlnckler, Die Keiiinschrtften und das 
Atte Testament^, Berlin, 1902-0S, p. 370 n. 
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certainly did not hold undisputed sway, either I 
at the beginning or afterwards, and the fight 
between light and darkness, typified by Mardnk 
(or Bel) and the Dragon, was continued down 
the agesd How this should be is perhaps best 
explained on the theory of Radau,'^ who con- 
tends that Marduk is the god of light considered 
not as an illuminative power, but as a life-giving 
principle, which appears in the warmth of the 
spring. His tight with Tiamat is a tight of the 
light, i.e. the w'armth, against the darkness, i.e. 
the cold. By this line of argument Marduk 
comes into relation to the Tammuz -Adonis 
(and Ishtar) cycle of myths, and is also to be 
placed in opposition to Nabu, the god of the 
darker half of the year.® Viewed as a solar deity, 
then, Marduk stands for the sun -god of spring, 
■who brings ‘ blessing and favours after the sorrows 
and tribMations of the stormy season. Before 
Marduk was exalted to the chief place, Ann, 
Ninib, Enlil, and Ea fulfilled a similar role in the 
myths of creation,® and in later times Ashur arose 
to dispute the glory. The nearest approach to a 
god of darkness, energizing in the world of nature, 
is Ramman, or Addu (Adad, in West Semitic), ‘ the 
thunderer.’ •’ The darkness which he causes {e.g., 
in the Flood Story, ii. 46 f. ) is relieved by the light- 
ning, in virtue of w'hich he has some title to be 
regarded as a god of light also. With him may 
be classed Girru (Gihil) = Nusku, the god of fire,’ 
whose symbol, a lighted lamp, is as old as the 14th 
cent. B.C.“ 

Of the evil spirits that love the darkness, men- 
tion may be made of the seven evil demons who, 
aided by certain of the great gods, were thought 
to be responsible for the darkening of the moon by 
eclipse or storm, and even for the disappearance of 
the orb of night at the end of the month. 

* From city to city darkness work they, 

A hurricane, which mightily hunts in the heavens, are they, 

Thick clouds, that bring darkness in heaven, are they. 

Gusts of wind rising, which cast gloom over the bright day, 
are they. . . ^ 

In the official cults of Egypt sun-'worship was 
all-important. Less is said about the moon, 
although it finds a place. Within his own domain, 
which is the upper world, Ra (Amon-Ra), the sun, 
figures as a life-giving power, a set-off to the 
equally great power of death and darkness in the 
under world, to which so much inqiortaDce was 
attached in Egypt. Here, it would seem, light 
and darkness are concomitants of the fuller notions 
of life and death. We must include in this even 
the apparent exception of the ‘ Aton ’ cult of the 
XVlIIth dynasty (in the reign of Ikhnaton). In 
the ‘Solar universalisiii ’ of that period, which 
finds expression in a series of magnificent hymns,** 
while the whole activity and beneficence of the 
snn are rehearsed, its life-giving power is still in 
the forefront. In Egypt the part of Marduk is 
taken by Horu.s the elder.*® An equivalent to 
Ishtar is found in Hathor, who by some scholars is 

1 T. G. Pinches, The Old Testament in the Light of the 
Mistorical Records and Legends of Assyria and Dabylonia^^ 
London, 1908, p. 530 f. 

2 H. Radau, Bel, the Christ of Ancient Times, Chicago, 1908, 
p. 46 f. (with reference to the same writer’s Creation Story, do., 

1902, p. 5 f.). 

'^ERE, art. ‘Babylonians and Assyrians,' voi. ii. p. 312»; 
Jastrow regards him rather as a water-deity {op. cit. p. 97 f.X 

4 Jastrow, p. 39. 5 p. joo f, 

6 L. W. King, Babylonian Relig^ion and Mythology^, liOadoD, 

1903, p. 130. 

7 ERE, art. ‘Babylonians and Assyrians,’ lol. ii. p. 313*. 

8 A. H. Sayce, in HUpr’^cht Anniversary Volume, p. 79flf. 

9 R. W. Rogers, Cuneijonn Parallels to the Old Testament, 
New York, 1912, p. 64 f. : of. Jastrow, pp. 21.5, 333 flf. 

A. H. Sayce, The Religion of Ancient Egypt, Edinburgh, 
1913, p. 130 flf. ; G. Maspero, The Dawn of CUilizatioiy^, 
London, 1896, p. 92 f. 

11 See ExpT xxii. [1911] 485. For a revised tr. of the most 
iuiportant of Ikhnaton’s bynms see Breasted, op. cit. p. 324 ff. 

13 Sayce, p. 166. 


tailed ‘the goddess of light.’* Specific gods of 
darkness appear in Set • (or Set-Apopi), and in one 
member of the Hennorolitan ennead, Kck (fern. 
Keket).® (For the gods of the under world see 
below, § 7. ) In Egypt the demons of darkness were, 
Uke those of Babylonia, an awful power for evil to 
the living, and conspicuously active in the realm 
of the dead.® 

The Hebrew conception of God is frequently 
conveyed by means of language (much of which is 
metaphorical and poetical) drawn from the realm 
of light (see Hehn, loc. cit. ; cf. Ex 24‘®, Ps 104®, 
Is 10*’ 51® 60* ®- *9- ®», Ezk 1*®- ®®, Hos 6®).® But, 
while light is readily employed as a symbol of 
Jahweh, from first to last there is no idea of iden- 
tifying Him with this manifestation of nature (as 
in the case of Mardnk). While God is conceived 
of as luminous above measure. He is at the same 
time thought of as hidden, and His ways are 
reckoned to be mysterious. For this reason dark- 
ness, the ‘ natural antithesis ’ of light, also enters 
into the imagery of the OT (Ex 20®*, Dt 4** 5®®, 
1 K 8*®, Ps 189- ** 97®, Am 5*®, Zeph 1*®).« 

It is surprising that, though the Hebrews were 
suiTonnded by races more or less allied to them, 
who shared the Babylonian and Egyptian belief 
in demons and evil spirits, hardly a trace of 
such pow^ers of darkness is evident in the religious 
literature of ancient Israel.’ 

5. Light and darkness in cosmology. — Accord- 
ing to tlie main version of the Babylonian Story of 
Creation, Marduk, the god of light, prevails over 
Tiamat, the personification of chaos, of which 
darkness presumably forms part.® Sayce finds in 
Mummu (tablet 1. 4) ‘the flood,’ or chaos, the 
equivalent of ‘ the “ darkness ” which in Gn 1® is 
said to have been “upon the face of the deep.”’* 
In both the Hebrew and the Babylonian accounts 
of what was in the beginning, darkness is reckoned 
as primeval, i.e. before the cosmos. It is an ele- 
ment not to be reckoned as good. While this may 
be asserted of darkness as diffused through space, 
it does not bold true of darkness as a division of 
time, when darkness means no more than night 
(Gn 1®- ®).*9 According to Hebrew cosmology, one 
function of the heavenly orbs was to divide the 
light from the darkness ; ‘ and God saw that it 
was good ’ (Gn 1*® ; cf. Ps 104®“). In the Babylonian 
account there is no mention of the creation of 
light, perhaps to be explained by the fact that 
Marduk is himself the god of light and conse- 
quently its creator** — a view which might well 
have been entertained in spite of the contradiction, 
as we see it, that the ‘ son of the sun ’ is also made 
the creator of the sun and all the other orbs of 
light. In the Hebrew account light is given as 
the first act in the creation of the world, wrought 
by the word of God. This, Cheyne thinks, formed 
no part of the traditional Hebrew cosmogony, but 
is due to the priestly writer’s reflective turn of 
mind.*® Be that as it may, this liglit, which is 
diffused through space, wherever darkness is not 
present, is evidently to be distinguished from the 
‘lights’ — snn, moon, and stars — in which light is, 
as it were, localized (Gn 1**®^). In Egypt there is 
no detailed account of creation.*® Sayce*® and 

1 Sayce, p. 146. 

^ ERE, art. ‘Dualism (Egyptian),’ vol. v. p. 106*>: Breasted 
p. 40. *- » , 

3 Sa>xe, p. 182. 4 Breasted, p. 290 ff. 

6 HDB, art. ‘ Light,’ vol. iii. p. 119. 

8 Ib., art. ‘ Darkness,’ vol. i. p. 559. 

7 F. Delitzsch, Mehr Licht, Leipzig, 1907, p. 51. 

8 Cf. Berossus : to vav ical v6wp. 

9 ERE, art. * Cosmogony and Cosmology (Bvibylonian),’ vol. 
iv. p. 129^. 

HDB, art. ‘Cosmogony,’ vol. i. p. .502'^. 

J. Skinner, GenesisilCC), Edinburgli, 1910. p, 46. 

*3 EBi, art. ‘ Light,’ col. 2795 f. 

13 HDB, art. ' Religion of Eu'} pt,’ \ ol. . p. 179 **. 

14 Religion of Ancient Egypt", pp. 166, 23&ff. 
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Jeremias* remark on sectional parallels to the 
Babylonian main version. Different conceptions 
of the origin of light appear. According to one, 
primeval chaos is an ocean from which the sun-god 
(Atom) arises, bringing his own light with him ; 
according to another, light is laid up in the world - 
egg, waiting to be revemed. 

The story of a second creation would seem to be 
found in the narrative of Berossus, according to 
whom the animals apparently were not able to 
bear the light of the first creation, and a second 
was rendered necessary of such a kind that they 
could bear the light.* 

Deutero-Isaiah’s exalted conception (45'^), where- 
by the creation of light and darkness is referred to 
the same divine source, is the logical outcome of 
monotheism.* It has an anthropomorphic parallel 
in the words ascribed to Ra : ‘ When I open my 
eyes, there is light ; when I close them, there is 
darkness.’ This, of course, applies to the daily 
renewal of light and its withdrawal every night. 

A reduction of earth to primeval conditions 
would involve among other things the extinction 
of light and by inference the return of the dark- 
ness of chaos (Jer 4**). An Egyptian myth, found 
in the Book of the Bead, represents Atnm (see 
above) as defacing what he had made, bringing a 
return of water, as it was at the beginning. Over 
this Osiris (lord of darkness) is to rme.“ 

6. Light and darkness in human experience. — 
The cosmology, although relating to what is first 
in the order of things, is itself the product of re- 
flexion upon the phenomena of the present. The 
processes of thought which give origin to the myths 
connected with the world’s heginning, and to 
mythology in general, may be placed in times 
antecedent to the Semitic period. The myths, 
having been invented and reduced to writing, 
were now exercising a certain counter-influence on 
current ideas. They were never absent from the 
background of thought, and in a way they hindered 
development. We may suppose that light and 
darkness, especially light, would in time have been 
accepted as in the course of nature, and have ceased 
to attract attention. But there came interruptions 
of the usual order — e.g., in the eclipse of moon or 
of sun — and on such occasions the mythology was 
speedily recalled. The cults also were of such a 
kind that they kept the mythology alive. The 
great hymns to Shamash, Sin, Ishtar, etc. ; the 
transcription and frequent recitation of funerary 
literature in Egypt, much of which had been 
handed down from very early times ; the festivals 
attending new moon, full moon, and the new year, 
and every occasion of national or local assembly — 
all must have exercised much influence towards 
the preservation of traditional beliefs. There was 
thus but slight opportunity of escaping from the 
legacy of the past. When the Egyptians looked 
upon the fiery clouds that attended the rising sun, 
their minds reverted to the pits of fire that were 
supposed to mark the eleventh division of the 
Tuat.“ The multiform representations on cylinder 
seals of the orbs of night and day, especially of the 
figure of the sun-god rising between the mountains 
of the East, depicted with streams of light flowing 
from both sides, or with rays of light protruding 

^ OT in lAglit of the Anc. £<ut, i. 15811., and, in more detail. 
Die PanbaftyUmisten, etc. 

^T. G. Finches, The Seligion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
London, 1906, p. 42. 

3 ERB, art. ‘ Cosmogony and Cosmology (Hebrew),’ vol. iv. 
p. 155. Delitzsch, op, cit. p. 65, regards this verse as combat- 
ing Old Persian dualism ; similarly Jeremias, OT in Light of 
the Ane. East, ii. 276. A different view is taken by H. Qonkel, 
Schbpfung und Chaos, Gottingen, 1895, p. 136 n. 

4 Quoted in ERE iv. 228 ; cf. Sayce, Religion of Ane. Egypt, 
p. 218. 

5 E. Naviile, The Old Egyptian Faith, London, 1009, p. 220 fl. 

t E. A. W. Budge, The Egyptian Seavsn and Hell, London, 

1905, iii. 178 L 
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from his shoulders,* give a vivid conception of the 
ideas constantly at work in the minds of the 
Semites and their neighbours. In addition to 
anthropomorphic representations of the deities of 
light, their symbols, especially the sun’s disk, 
winged or unwinged, abounded both in Egypt and 
in Babylonia. More telling still were the obelisks 
and pyramids of Egypt, which were symbols of 
the sun in addition to their other uses. Temples 
to these deities of light were also present to bear 
their witness. Very impressive was the thought 
current so long in Egypt that the sun died every 
evening, and every morning was resurrected. In 
the interval he moved with difficulty through the 
realm of darkness, and, as a passive body, had to be 
lighted through the under world by other creatures 
of light.* In Babylonia the phases of the moon 
seem to have attracted attention even more than 
the daily course of the stm. As king of the night. 
Sin (Nannar), ‘the bright one,’ may have had an 
even older sovereignty than Shamash, w'ho was 
reckoned to be his son. This sequence has been 
explained in various ways,* but it would seem that 
the rejoicing which attended the moon’s appearance 
every month, and the lamentation which accom- 
panied its disappearance, point to the belief that 
m the presence and ascendancy of light, by night 
no less than by day, the ancient Babylonians found 
safety and happiness, whereas in darkness there 
lurkM danger and woe. In this connexion it is 
curious to note that Saturn was regarded as a 
second sun, to whom (apart from the moon) the 
illumination of the night was due.* 

In spite of these efforts to extend the sovereignty 
of light, there remained a sufficiently terrifying 
residuum of darkness. To overcome this, resort 
was had to other agencies, viz. magical rites and 
a due fulfilment of the duties owing to the dead. 
Darlmess both of earth and of the nndergronnd 
being the milieu of demons and the spirits of the 
deceased, contrariwise they could not have their 
dwelling in the light. Inasmuch as natural light 
was not always available, artificial means had to 
be adopted to overcome the disabilities attaching 
to darkness. The energy of fire was here of great 
significance. It is noteworthy that a certain part 
of the temple where purification was wrought was 
termed ‘ the house of light ’ ( Assyr. btt nUri). The 
light is associated with Girm or Nusku, the fire- 
god, which may be taken to mean that the purifi- 
cation was by fire.* The subject of artificial lights 
is closely related to this branch of our subject. 
The peoples of antiquity being obsessed by the 
terror of darkness, it was naturM that they should 
have safeguarded themselves, so far as they could, 
by having lights in their dwellings and out-of- 
doors. From the number of lamps found during 
excavation, notably in Palestine, many of them 
belonging to the Semitic period, it has been inferred 
that these were in general use. Out-of-doors 
torches served the purpose. The torches of the 
Anunoaki (gods of a lower order) are mentioned in 
the Babylonian Flood Story (col. ii. 44). A graphic 
description of the festival ‘illumination’ of New 
Year’s Eve and days following, given by Breasted,* 
affords an excellent idea of the part played by 
artificial lights in the ritual of Egypt. One of the 
duties of the priests and ministrants in the temples 
was to attend to the fires and lamps (cf. 1 S 3*, 
1 K 7**). 

Thougrhts of lipht and darkness were further kept in the 
minds of these ancient peoples by the terms assigned to the 


I Jastrow, plates 6 and 7 (at p. 16). 

* Budge, iii. 107, 174, 187, 194. According to the Babylonian 
conception, the sun seems to have entered on a better fate at 
night fall, feasting and resting in the abode of the gods (King, 
Bab. Religion and Mythology, p. 33). 

3 Jastrow, p. 66. * Lb. p. 223. 

3/6. p. 313ff. * Op. cit. p. 261 ff. 
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day (Amjt. wrru, Heb. to the morning, or East 

( Assyr. ftC SamSit Heb. mizrdJ^j * the rising of the sun ’) ; to the 
evening, or West (.^syr. erib Heb. m^h6 

*the setring of the son’); and by certain Babylonian month 
names (Aru, Ajjaru, the second or * bright * month ; Addaro, 
the eleventh, the ‘dark* or ‘gloomy’ montb). One series of 
directions in Hebrew gives north (—fd/tJn) as the ‘obscure* or 
‘dark’ place, and south {=ddr6m) as the ‘bright* or ‘ilia- 
minated ’ place.i 

7. Light and darkness in relation to the state 
after death. — The contrast between light and dark- 
ness in the idea of the ancients is most strikingly 
revealed in their views about the state of the living 
and of the dead. ‘Darkness without light’ is one 
of the curses invoked by Qammurabi on any one 
who should venture to deface his stele. This is 
synonymous with death. The grave to which the 
dead are consigned is ‘the dark dwelling’ (Snmerian 
Unugi), which in its extended meaning is applied 
to the nnder world, the abode of the shMes (cf. Ps 
886. ij. i8)_» The departed soul itself is a ‘creation 
of darkness’ (Sumerian, gidiiti, Semitic, edimmu).^ 
The darkness attending death was to some extent 
relieved in the practice of the living by the use of 
artificial lights in the preliminaries to burial and 
by occasional illuminations in proximity to the 
tomb. From Palestinian excavation it has been 
ascertained that lamps are exceedingly common in 
graves, where their intention is evidently sym- 
bolical. Their purpose has been variously ex- 
plained, and one and the same interpretation will 
hardly suit every era. The readiest explanation 
would place them — at least in the earlier period — 
on a level with food and drink vessels deposited 
with the dead. Whatever was of service to the 
living might also serve the dead.< 

Among the Babylonians the general idea was 
that it was a misfortune for the dead again to be 
brought to the light of day. Unless decent burial 
were riven, their spirits would return to earth, 
but only to plague the living.* In the under world 
(or preferably the other world) was their home, 
and there their spirits found rest The classic 
description of this abode of the dead is found in 
the myth of Ishtar’s Descent to Hades, to the land 
of no-retum (cf. Gilgamesh Epic, ii. 4*’®-) : 

' To the bouse o( darkness, IrkaUa's dwelling-place, 

To the honse from which he who enters never retorns, 

To the road whose path turns not back. 

To the house where he who enters is deprived of light. 
Where dost is their sustenance, their fc^ clay. 

Light they see not, in darkness do they sit. . . .’• 

Over this gloomy realm of the Babylonian dead 
the god Nergal presides, with his consort Ereshki- 
gal, the ‘ dark ’ goddess. In Egypt Osiris was 
lord of the under world, and there held his court. 
This also was a world lying in darkness, which 
was relieved one hour in twenty-four, during the 
passage of the snn-god and his train through each 
division of the Tuat.’ The entrance to this realm 
of the dead lay, for both Babylonians and Egyp- 
tians, in the west, where the sun goes down. On 
the other hand, the east, as the point of sunrise, is 
the abode of life ; hut this has an interest only for 
the snn-god and the privileged few who shared his 
daily recurring glory. Although the point of de- 
parture to the nnder world and the point of return 
therefrom are clear, there is doubt as to the loca- 
tion, relatively to earth, of the region of the dead. 
The Egyptians placed it beyond the circle of 
monnt^s girding the earth, perhaps on the same 
plane with earth, perhaps at a lower level. In 
the Babylonian and Hebrew conception it seems 
to have lain beneath earth, even lower than the 
1 Schiaparelli, p. 34. 

3 A. Jeremias, Holie and Paradiet bei den Babyloniem, 
Leipzig, 1900, p. 14. 

3 art. ‘ Death, etc. (Bab>lonianX’ voL ir. p. 446». 

4 H. Vincent, Canaan d’apr^ Vexpicration ricente, Paris, 
1007, p. 2S9ff. ; cf. S. A. Cook, The Religion of Ancient Pales- 
tine, Ixindon, 1908, p. 40 ff. 

5 Sayce, Religions of Anc. Egijpt and Babylonia, pp. 283, 285. 

« Rogers, p. 121 1. " Budge, iii. 198 1. 


waters of the abyss (apsii), themselves associated 
with darkness.’ This was a region which the sun, 
living or dead, could not pierce. 

A better fate for departed spirits, some if not 
all, was also conceived of — symbolized, e.g., in the 
recovery of Tammnz from the under world and in 
the sim-hark with its occupants who returned to 
the region of day. Light here plays the principal 
part, although the obstacle of darkness has to be 
surmounted before the goal of light can he reached. 
One of the charms in the Book of the Dead is for 
making the transformation into the god that giveth 
light (in) the darkness, or light for darkness.* 
The ‘ island of the blessed,’ in the Gilgam^sh Epic, 
is ent off from mortals by many barriers, including 
twelve double-hours of travelling through thick 
darkness. 

The Babylonian heaven was the reserve of the 
gods, save in exceptional cases. In Egypt, at 
an early date, the king shared in the deUghte of 
heaven, and was exalted to life with the gods in 
the sky. Later this was qualified by the Osirian 
doctrine, whereby the realm of the blessed could 
be attained only by redemption from the under 
world through faith in Osiris or Amon-RA This 
other world is a realm of light for the most part. 
The crested ibis, whose name is equivalent to 
‘ light,’ is used as a symbol of the soul, including 
that of the sun-god.* The khu, or beatified spirits, 
feed npon the divine grain (t.e. the body of Osiris) 
in the land of the Light-god.* Later, ‘the fol- 
lowers of the Sun-god, who travelled with him in 
the Boat of Millions of Years, eventually became 
beings consisting of nothing but light’* (cf. Is 
60=“). 

Hebrew thought about the state of the dead in 
the under world shows close kinship to the Baby- 
lonian, and is less developed than that of Egypt. 
The utmost allowed, even in the later books of 
the OT, falling within our period, is that the shades 
may emerge from Sh*61 back to the light of the 
upper world (Is 26’*).® 

LrrsEATCBB.— This is s^cientl; given in the fcmtnotes. 

William Ceuickshank. 

LIGHTNING. — See Prodigies and Por- 
tents. 

LIGUORL— Saint Alfonso Maria di Liguori 
was bom 27 Sept. 1696 at Marianella, near Naples. 
He was the eldest son of a rather impoverished 
noble family, and, according to his biographers, 
was from earliest youth remarkable for his piety, 
his charm of manner, and his precocions ability. 
A strain of Spanish blood seems to have lent him a 
greater seriousness of mind and tenacity of purpose 
than are common among natives of Southern Italy. 
He devoted himself to the law, and took the degree 
of Doctor of Laws at the age of sixteen, being then 
so small of stature that, to the amusement of the 
s^ctators, his doctor’s gown hid him almost com- 
pletely from view. He afterwards practised in the 
courts of Naples for nearly eight years with extra- 
ordinary success ; but it would seem that in 1723, 
in a case in which large pecuniary interests were at 
stake, Liguori, in the interpretation of an important 
document, was guilty of an oversight which, when 
brought home to him, covered him with confusion, 
and disgusted him with his career and with all 
worldly ambition. He had always led a most 
innocent life, and now, giving himself up to soli- 
tude and prayer, he had what he believed to be a 

’ For different locations of Sh.ai, relatively to the Abyss see 
charts in HDB i. 503h and Schiaparelli, p. 38. ’ 

* E. A. W. Budge, The Book of the Dead, London, 1901, ii 
261 f. Naviile (p. 182) considers this an evident reference to the 
moon. 

* Sayce, Religion of Ane. Egypt, p. 122. 

< Budge, Egyp. Heaven and HeM, iii. 164. 

5 H>. iii. 166. 

® SDB, art. ‘ Eschatology,’ p. 236*. 
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enpeniatural intimation to consecrate the rest of 
his days to Grod in the ecclesiastical state. He 
wished to become an Oratorian, bnt his father, 
who had already been mnch distressed on two 
difl'erent occasions by his son’s unwillingness to 
fall in with an advantageous project of marriage 
that had been suggested, obstinately opposed his 
design. Yielding eventually to his father’s en- 
treaties, and acting on the advice of his confessor, 
himself an Oratorian, the young lawyer gave up 
his idea of leaving home, but began to study for an 
ecclesiastical career, and in December 1726 was 
ordained priest. In the first six years of his 
ministry .^onso worked under the direction of an 
association of missionary priests, and devoted him- 
self at Naples to the care of the lazzaroni, among 
whom his labours bore extraordinary fruit. He 
converted many hundreds from a life of sin, and 
formed a sort of confraternity, the ‘ Association of 
the Chapels,’ for these poor outcasts, to ensure 
their perseverance in good. In 1729 Liguori was 
brought into relation with a certain Father Thomas 
FaJcoia of the ‘ Pii Operarii,’ who conceived a deep 
respect for the young man, and, when he himself 
was shortly afterwards made bishop of Castella- 
mare, he was led to the conviction that Alfonso 
was an instrument divinely sent him to carry out 
a project which he had long secretly cherished of 
founding a preaching Order to evangelize the goat- 
herds and peasants of that part of Italy. The 
scheme eventually took shape in the little town of 
Scala, near Amalfi, twenty miles from Naples. 
There the ‘ Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer,’ from wliich name the members are most 
commonly caUed Redemptorists, was founded in 
1732. Bishop Falcoia was at first its nominal 
superior, but he lived at a distance, while Alfonso 
resided with the community- Hence, on the 
bishop’s death in 1743, Alfonso was formally 
elects to preside over his brethren. In 1749 
the rule was authoritatively approved by Pope 
Benedict xiv., and the rule of an Order of nuns, 
which had been closely associated with the Re- 
demptorist congregation from the beginning, was 
approved in the following year. But this measure 
of success was not achieved without numerous dis- 
appointments, and several of Liguori’s first com- 
panions broke away from the Institute. A 
document drawn up in those very early days by 
the hand of Alfonso himself in the vam hope of 
obtaining the approbation of the king of Naples, 
Don Carlos (afterwards Charles m. of Spain), 
supplies a concise account of the special charac- 
teristics of the new Order. 

* The principal aim of the priests so associated is to imitate as 
closely as possible . . . the life and virtues of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. In this they set before themselves their own spiritual 
advantage and that of the people of this kingdom— especially 
the most forsaken of these, to whom they render spirituid 
md. 

In their houses they lead a perfect community life, under 
obedience to their superior, ana perform the functions of the 
sacred ministry, such as instructions, confessions, the superin- 
tendence of schools, confraternities, and ot^r devout ga^er- 
xngs. 

They go about the dioceses in which they are established, 
givmg missions, and, as a means of preserving the go^ results 
which they have been enabled by the grace of to effect, 
they return from time to time to the districts which have been 
evangelized, to hear confessions and confirm the people in their 
good resolutions by another series of instractions and sermons 
as well as by spiritual advice and so forth. 

In the monastery as well as abroad they endeavour, with the 
help of divine grace, to follow closely in the footsteps of the 
Mo^ Holy Bedeemer, Jesus Crucified,' in order to instruct the 
peopte by example as well as by precept. 

As a means of attaining this end, thmre are twelve points of 
rule set forth in their constitutions. The headings of these are : 
Faith, Hope, Love of God, Concord and Charity among them- 
selves, Poverty, Purity of Heart, Obedience, Meekness and 
Humility of Heart, Mortification, Recollection, Prayer, Abnega* 
tion of Self, and Love of tlie Cro^. 

Each of the associates pamcfi one day every week [now one 
day every month] in retreat, thus treating alone with God in 
the interests of bis soul, in order to be able to employ himself 


: afterwards with more ardour in securing the spiritual welfare 
) of his neighbour. 

In their houses they consecrate a large part of each day to 
sUence, recollecti<Mi, the choir, mortification, and to meditation, 
' which is practised three times a day. . . . 

Their houses are to contain but a small number of subjects. 
As for their subsistence, they endeavour not to be a burden on 
anybody ; they live on their family resources, which they have 
handed over to their superiors, and on such offering as may be 
made spontaneously for the love of Jesus Christ, by the piety 
of the faithful * (Berthe, Saint Alphonse de Ligiunri. Eng. tr., 
i-166>. 

Despite domestic anxieties and contradictions in 
the government of the new Institute, Liguori, 
down to about the year 1752, devoted himself 
indefatigahly to the actual work of preaching, 
while leading at the same time a life of extreme 
abnegation and austerity. At that period his 
health began somewhat to fail, and henceforward 
he devot^ more time to literary activities, com- 
posing a number of hooks of piety and instruction, 
as well as the comprehensive work on moral the- 
ology by which he is especially remembered. As 
early as 1747 the king h^ wished to make Alfonso 
archbishop of Palermo, but by earnest representa- 
tions he had succeeded in evading the proffered 
honour. The Redemptorists, in point of fact, 
take a special vow to accept no ecclesiastical 
dignities, bnt in 1762 influence was used with the 
Holy See to dispense the saint from his vow, and, 
sorely against his will, he was compelled by the 
pope to accept the bishopric of Sant’ Agata dei 
Goti, a tiny see to the north of Naples, among 
a peasant population unpleasantly notorious for 
their barbarism and irreligion. Here he work«i 
wonders for the reform of morals, but after an 
episcopate of more than thirteen years he per- 
suaded Pope Pius VI. in 1775 to allow him to resign 
in order that he might end his days among a com- 
mnnity of his own Order. Broken with years, 
with a{>ostolic labours, and with the incredible 
austerities which he practised, he retired to Nocera 
dei Pagani, bnt twelve years were still to pass 
before he was called to his reward. In the mean- 
time he was destined to endure trials which prob- 
ably cost him more severe mental suft'eiing than 
any of the difficulties which he had previously 
encountered. For forty years and more, mainly 
owing to the influence of the anti-clerical but all- 
powerful minister Bernard Tanucci, who was the 
virtual ruler of Naples, the formal recognition of 
the Redemptorists as a religions Order had been 
withheld by the Government. This had always 
been an obstacle in the way of its expansion, 
reducing it, as it did, to the position of an illegal 
association. At the time of Tanucci’s downfall in 
1776, the Order numbered only nine houses — four 
in Naples, one in Sicily, and four in the States of 
the ChurcL In 1779, under a different administra- 
tion, everything seemed to point to the adoption of 
a more generous policy. Promises of favour were 
made on behalf of the Government, and in response 
the Redemptorist rule was formally submitted for 
State approval. From the ^int of view of the 
ag^ founder, the result was disastrous. The rule 
was approved, indeed, but in a fundamentally 
modifiM form (known in the controversies which 
followed as the ‘ Regolamento’), which set at 
naught many of the most essential features of the 
constitutions as hitherto observed, and which 
practically reduced it from the status of a religious 
Order to that of a mere pious association. Liguori, 
who was now 85, decrepit, deaf, and almost blind, 
was induced to sign the Regolamento, and it was 
for the time adopted in the Neapolitan dominions, 
but the Redemptorists belonging to the houste 
founded within the States of the Church energeti- 
cally protested against the acceptance of any such 
caricature of their rule. The Holy See pronounced 
in their favour, and the unfortunate schism thus 
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caused in the Order had not been healed when, on 
1 Aug. 1787, the saint died at Nocera dei Pagani. 
His death, together with the outburst of popular 
enthusiasm which it evoked and the marvellous 
events that followed, brought about a happier state 
of feeling. The Government of Charles ill. in Oct. 
1790 approved the original Redemptorist rule, and 
in Aug. 1791, under papal sanction, the diflferent 
houses of the Order were once more reconciled with 
each other. From this time forward, and especial ly 
after the subsidence of the disturbances caused by 
the French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars, 
the development of the Order was rapid. In 1786 
the first Redemptorist house north of the Alps was 
founded at Warsaw by Clement Hofbauer, after- 
wards beatified. From there the Congregation 
gradually spread to Austria and through Europe, 
while a beginning was made in the United States 
in 1832 and in England in 1843. The Redemptor- 
ists have since made foundations in Ireland (1851), 
Kinnoull, near Perth, in Scotland (1869), in Brazil, 
Dutch Guiana, the Congo, Australia, New Zealand, 
and many other distant countries. At present the 
Order nunibers rather over 4000 members, half of 
whom are priests, the rest lay-brothers and students 
preparing for ordination. The strict ultramontane 
views distinctive of the followers of St. Alfonso di 
Liguori have often brought them into disfavour 
with State officials, and, like the Jesuits, they 
have several times been banished from different 
European countries. Still no serious attempt has 
been mmle to connect them with any kind of 
political intiiMe. The Redemptorists have re- 
mained steadily faithful to their primary work of 
giving missions and retreats, especially among the 
poor and uninstructed, and the severe rule of the 
Order has sufiered no relaxation. 

.\lfonso di Liguori was beatified in 1816, canon- 
ized in 1839, and declared ‘ Doctor of the Universal 
Church’ by Pius ix. in 1871. The terms of this 
last pronouncement, though somewhat vague, may 
be held to constitute a guarantee of orth^oxy for 
the saint’s writings, at least when taken as a 
whole. Moreover, it may fairly be inferred from 
the language used that he is commended for hold- 
ing a golden mean in his moral teaching between a 
Jansenistic rigorism on the one hand and danger- 
ous laxity on the other. A full bibliograplw of 
Liguori’s writings may be found in Berthe, Eng. 
tr., ii. 766 ff. Two works especially in this long 
catalogue have been subjected to much adverse 
criticism. Against the Le Glorie di Maria, first 
published at Naples in 1750, and since translated 
into every European language, many objections 
have been raised on the ground of its alleged ex- 
travagant ‘Mariolatry’ (see, e.g., E. B. Pusey, 
Eirenicon, Oxford, 18&, possira). But it is to be 
remembered, as Newman points out, that ‘ St. 
Alfonso wrote for Neapolitans, whom he knew, 
and whom we do not know ’ (see the whole context 
in J. H. Newman, Letter to Pusey on the Eirenicon, 
London, 1866, p. 103 ff.). The character and tra- 
ditions of the people are very different from ours, 
and he was writing to protest against what he 
considered to be a veiled attack on that simple 
and childlike devotion to the Blessed Virgin which 
he shared, and which is a very important factor in 
the religion of his countrymen. It is, however, 
the Thrologia Moralis that more than anything 
else has been made the object of tierce invective. 
Liguori originally (i.«. in 1748) [lublished his views 
on moral questions in the form of a commentary 
on a well-known text -book for students, the 
Medxdla of the Jesuit Hermann Busenbaum. But 
the second edition in two volumes (Naples, 1753 
and 1755) appeared as an original work, and the 
author continued to revise and enlarge it as the 
successive issues were exhausted. The eighth edi- 


tion, which was printed in 1779, was the last to 
receive his personal attention. Seeing that not 
only has Alfonso been declared a doctor of the 
Church, but that earlier authoritative decrees in 
1803 and 1831 pronounced that there was ‘ nothing 
worthy of censure’ in his writings (on this cf. 
Newman, History of my Beliyicms Opinions, note 
G, p. 353), and that all his opinions might safely 
be followed by confessors, it is fair to conclude 
that by the theology of Liguori the moral teaching 
of the Roman Church must stand or fall. But, 
while we admit this, it must be said tbat few 
indeed of the exoteric critics who have inveighed 
against his teaching have taken the trouble to 
understand it. It is easy to denounce the ‘ shock- 
ing laxity ’ of this or tbat isolated proposition set 
out, often inaccurately, and always apart from the 
context, as, e.g., in the notorious pamphlet of 
Robert Grassmann(A M.szhgre aus der Moraltheologie, 
etc. ), but the man who does this is most commonly 
a publicist who knows nothing of ethical systems 
and who has never considered the difficulties which 
follow from the acceptance of a contrary principle. 
Nothing can produce a better impression than to 
lay down the rule that under no possible circum- 
stances must the truth be departed from, but those 
who most positively commit themselves to this are 
also those who have never attempted to think out 
the extremely difficult problems which arise in 
practical life, and who have never attempted to 
square their own conduct by any consistent prin- 
ciple. 

They believe, as Newman well says, ‘ that on a great or cruel 
occasion a man cannot help telling a lie, and that he would not 
be a man did he not tell it, but still it is wrong and he ought not 
to do it, and he must trust that the sin will be forgiven him, 
though he goes about to commit it. It is a frailty, and had 
better not ^ anticipated, and not thought of again after “ic 
is once over.” ’ 

Now Liguori, like all his fellow-bishops, believed 
that for those whose duty it was to hear con- 
fessions and instruct their flock it was necessary 
that these and other moral questions should be 
thought out. Moreover, it must be said, in answer 
to such criticisms as those of R. Grassmann and 
those contained in art. Casuistry (vol. iii. p. 240), 
that priests administer a code of law in the tribunal 
penance and, like lawyers, doctors, and magistrates, 
they have to acquaint themselves with technicali- 
ties which, in the case of certain offences, often 
involve unsavoury details quite unfit for public 
discussion. 

One of the special grounds of reproach against 
Liguori’s moral system is his adoption or defence 
of probabilism (q. n.). This charge is only partially 
justified and would be repudiated by all his own 
disciples. The principle which he enunciated, at 
least in his later years, was that of ‘equiproba- 
bUism’ {q.v.). The difference between this and 
probabilism, rightly explained, is not very moment- 
ous, and many modem writers on the subject, 
especially the theologians of the Jesuit school, 
have maintained that St. Alfonso’s views diverged 
but slightly from those of approved probabilists. 
According to the probabilist system, starting with 
the admitted axiom that a doubtful law does not 
bind {lex dubia non obligat), a man is not held in 
conscience to obey as long as there is a sound 
probability against the law — as long as, e.g., in a 
matter of extrinsic te-stimony, where doctors dis- 
agree, one unexceptionable authority teaches that 
a particular precept has no binding force. The 
probabiliorists, on the other hand, held that, un- 
less the authorities who maintained the bindino- 
force of the law or precept were notably less 
weighty than those who excused from it, such a 
precept could not be set aside without sin. Be- 
tween these rival views comes that of Liguori, who 
held that, when the reasons or authorities were 
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equally balanced for and against the law, then 
a man without peril to his soul was free to use his 
liberty. 

‘A doubtful law does not bind. But when two opposite 
opinions are equally or nearly equally probable, you have a 
strict doubt as to the existence of the law. Therefore the law, 
being only doubtfully promul^ted, has no binding force. 
Therefore it is true that you can follow an ^ually probable 
opinion in favour of liberty ’ (Berthe, Eng. tr. , ii. 143). 

A critical and definitive edition of the Theologia 
Moralis, equipped with adequate notes, has only 
recently been brought to completion ; Theologia 
Moralis S. Alphonsi Marios de Ligorio, ed. 
Leonard! Gaude, 4 vols.. Borne, 1905-12. The 
editor in his preface gives a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the inaccuracy of so many of the saint’s 
quotations as printed in the current editions. 

LiTEUATimi. — The fullest life of St. Alfonso di Lig^uori is that 
by A. Berthe, 2 vols., Paris, 1000, Eng. tr., H. C^tle, 2 vols., 
liublin, 1905 (the translation has been subjected to careful re- 
vision and is in many respects superior to Ote original). Other 
noteworthy biographies are those of A Tannola, Della Vita 
ed istituto del’ venerabile Alfonso Maria Liguori^ 3 vols., 
Naples, 1798-1802 (a valuable source written by a devoted 
disciple of the saint). See also C. Villecourt, Vie et instilut 
de S. Alphonse Marie de Liguori, 4 vola, Toumai, 1863 ; K. 
Dilgskron, Leben des heil, JBischo/s und Rirchenlehrers Alfonsus 
Maria de Liguori, Begenshurg, 1887 ; A Capecelatro, La Vita 
di S. Alfonso Maria de Liguori, Rome, 1879. A good account 
of the Order with toll bibliography will he found in M. Heim- 
hucher. Die Qrden und Kongregationen der kathoL KircheS, 
Paderhorn, 1008, iii. 813-333. 

On the Probabilist and Eqniprobabillst controversy see the 
anonymous Vindieioe Alphonsianalt, Brussels, 1874, and Ftndi- 
eiae BaUeriniarue, Bruges, 1873; J. de Caigny, Apolagetica 
de AequiprobabUismo Alphonsiano, do, 1894, and Be genuine 
Probaiiiismo lieito, do. 1904 ; J. Arendt, Crisis Aequiproba- 
bilismi, Brussels, 1902; J. Wonters, Be Minusprobabilismo, 
Paris, 1905; A. Lehmkuhl, Probabilismus Vindieatus, Freiburg, 
1906. A severe indictment of the moral teaching of St. Alfonso 
di Liguori will be found in A. Hamack, Lehrlnieh der Dogmen- 

? esehichte^, Freiburg, 1898, iii. 591, 644 fl. ; P. von Hoensbroech, 
lie ultramontane Moral, Berlin, 1902 ; J. J. I. DoUinger and 
F. H. Reusch, Geschichte der Moralstreitigkeiten, Munich, 1889, 
and the pamphlet of R. Grassmann, Ausziig* aus der Moral- 
theologie des heil. Alphons v. Liguori, Stettin, 1895, which has 
been ^dely distribnted as a controversial tract. In reply see, 
inter alia, J. H. Newman, Bistory of my Religious O^nions, 
London, ISffi, pp. 273 S. and 348 S. ; A Keller, St. Alphons v. 
Liguori Oder KAert Grassmann f, Wiesbaden, 1901 ; ‘ Pilatus,' 
Was ist Wahrheit J, do. 1902, and Quos Bg<P, do. 1903 ; F. ter 
Haar, Das Decret des Papstes Innocent ZI. uber den Proba- 
bilismus, Paderhorn, 1904; V. Cathrein, Mordlphilosophiet, 
Freiburg, 1899, i. 397 ff. ; H. Ryder, Catholio Controcersyib, 
London, 1890. H. THUKSTON. 

LIGURIAN RELIGION. — So little is certainly 
known of the eaxW history and geographical dis- 
tribution of the Ligurians that any attempt to 
give a general account of their religion is impos- 
sible. Some of the deities that were worshipped 
in Boman times in the Ligurian area strictly so 
called may he mentioned. The most noteworthy 
are those closely attached to a particular spot, 
such as Mars Cemenelus {OIL v. 7871), sometimes 
worshipped without the first name, and clearly 
connected with the town of Cemenelum; and 
Bormanus, who was probably, like his namesake 
in the north of Gallia Transpadana, from whom 
the modem town of Bormio takes its name, a god 
of hot springs, and who gave the name to the 
Lucus Bormani on the coast to the east of (Album) 
Intimelium, the modem Ventimiglia. Not less 
local was the worship of Mars Leucimalacus at 
Pedo {ib. 7862), possibly an apple-ripening deity, 
tlie dedication to whom was made on some festival 
of waggoners or muleteers (plostralibiis). Local, 
too, was the cult of the Matronfe Vedianti®, where 
the plural is interesting, also honoured at Cemene- 
lum in the district of the Vediantii. The worship 
of Matron® with some local epithet or epithets 
was fairly common in N. Italy, sometimes com- 
bined with Genii, as in an inscription from Trem- 
ezzina on Lake Como (ib. 5277), generally with 
a local epithet, as Deruonn® (ib. 5791, found at 
Milan) or Vcellasic® Concanaun® (ib. 5584, found 
at Corbetta, north of Milan). They are often 


joined with Jupiter Optimus Maximus, and some- 
times themselves called Innones — a plural form 
which never appears in pure Latin inscriptions. 
It would he exceedingly unsafe, without other evi- 
dence, to see in tliis a trace of any polygamous 
strain in the Ligurian conception of Olympus ; a 
nearer parallel is the (presumably) generalizing 
plural in such animistic figures as Nymph®, Fauni, 
or the ‘ Clouds ’ and ‘ Dawns ’ of the Tabula Agno- 
nensis (see ITALY [Ancient]) ; or the Angiti® 
of the Marsians — not to speak of the Parc® of 
Gr®co-Boman fable or the at Athens. 

Other Idmrian examples of these ‘ Great 
Mothers’ will be found in the Index to CIL (p. 
1180). The other deities of the locality are all of 
common occurrence in Italian communities. 

On the important question of the ethnic char- 
acter and connexions of the Ligures, reference 
must he made to art. ‘ Ligurians,’ and the 

authorities there cited. If, and in so far as, the 
view of W. Eidgeway (‘Who were the Eomans?’ 
Brit. Acad. Trans, iii. [1907] 42, with the comments 
of the present writer, ib. ) may be accepted as sound, 
the early history of Ligurian religion would he the 
same thing as that of the pre-Tuscan population 
of Western Italy, in particular of the Aurunci and 
other early dwellers on the soil of what afterwards 
was Latium (see Italy [Ancient], especially 
the paragraph on the archaic cult of Aricia). 

E. S. Conway. 

LINGAYATS. — The Lin^yats are a religions 
community in India, nunibering nearly three 
millions at the census of 1911, of whom more than 
half are found in the southern districts of the 
Bombay Presidency. In the Bombay districts of 
Belgaum and Bijapnr one-third of the population is 
Lingayat, and in the adjacent district of Dharwar 
they constitute nearly 50 per cent of the total. 
Beyond the limits of the Bombay Presidency, 
Lingayats are numerous in the Mysore and Hy- 
derabad States. They also form an important 
element in the ^pulation of the north-west comer 
of the Madras Presidency.' 

I. Description. — The Lingayats, who are also 
known as Lingawants, Lingangis, Sivabhaktas, 
and Virasaivas, derive their name from the Skr. 
W'ord lihga, the phallic emblem, with the affix 
ayta, and are ‘ the people who bear the lihga ’ 
habitually. Their name literally describes them ; 
for the true Lingayat wears on his body a small 
silver box contaimng a stone phallus, which is 
the symbol of his faith, and the loss of which is 
equivalent to spiritual death. The emblem is worn 
by both sexes. The men carry the lx)x on a red 
silk scarf or a thread tied round the neck, while 
the women wear it inside their costume, on a neck- 
string. When working, the male wearer sometimes 
shifts it to bis left arm. 

The Lingayats are Dravidian, that is to say, they 
belong to a stock that was established in India 
before the arrival of the so-called Aryans. They 
are dark in complexion, in common with the races 
of Southern India, and speak Kanarese, a Dravidian 
language. They have been not inaptly describe^ 
as a peaceable race of Hindu puritans, though it 
may he (questioned how far their rejection of many 
of the cmef dogmas of Brahmanic Hinduism leaves 
them the right to be styled Hindus at all. Of the 
Brahmanic triad — Brahma, Visnu, and Siva — 
they acknowledge only the god Siva, whose em- 
blem, the linga, they bW on their persons. They 
reverence the Vedas, but disregard the later com- 
mentaries on which the Brahmans rely. Originally 
they seem to have been the product of one of the 
numerous reformations in India that have been 

1 The (»n8U8 of 1911 gives the following figures for Linga- 
yats i Bombay Presidancy, 729,431 ; Mysore, 1,339,248 ! Madras 
Presidency, 134,592 ; total India, 2,976,293. 
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aimed against the supremacy and doctrines of the 
Brahmans, whose selfish exploitation of the lower 
castes has frequently led to the rise of new sects 
essentially anti-Brahmanic in origin. It seems 
clear that, in its inception, Lingayatism not only 
rested largely on a denial of the Brahman claim to 
supremacy over aU other castes, hut attempted to 
abolish all caste distinctions. All wearers of the 
I'mga were proclaimed equal in the eyes of Grod. _ The 
traditional Lingayat teacher, Basava, proclaimed 
all men holy in proportion as they are temples of 
the great spirit, and thus, in Ms view, all men are 
bom equal. The denial of the supremacy of the 
Brahmans, coupled with the assertion of the essen- 
tial equality of all men, constituted a ^ital de- 
parture from the doctrines of orthodox Hinduism. 
Other important innovations were t the prohibition 
of child-marriage ; the removal of all restriction 
on widows remarrying ; the burial, instead of burn- 
ing, of the dead ; and the abolition of the cMef 
Hindu rites for the removal of ceremonial impurity. 
The founders of the religion could scarcely have 
forged more potent weapons for severing the bonds 
between their proselyt^ and the followers of the 
doctrines preached by contemporary Brahmanic 
Hinduism. 

The reader must not assume that this brief de- 
scription of the fundamental doctrines of a religions 
movement which dates from the 12th cent. -V.D. 
conveys an accurate picture of the prevalent 
Lingayatism of the present day. In connexion 
with the attitude originally assumed towards caste 
distinctions, there has been a very noticeable de- 
parture from Basava’s teaching. The origin of 
caste in India is as yet a subject requiring much 
elucidation. In its development no mean influence 
must be allotted to function, religion, and political 
boundaries. Nor can differences of race have 
failed materially to assist the formation of Indian 
society on its present basis. One of the most 
interesting phenomena connected with the evolu- 
tion of modern caste is the working of a religious 
reformation in which caste finds no place on the 
previously existing social structure of caste units. 
If caste is largely a manifestation of deep-rooted 
prejudices tending to raise and preserve narriers 
between the social intercourse of different sections 
of the human race, it would seem not unnatural to 
expect that it would tend to reassert itself witMn 
the fold of an essentially casteless religion so soon 
as the enthusiasm of the founders had spent itself ; 
and it is not unlikely that the mere fact of con- 
verts having joined the movement at an early 
stage in its history would generate a claim to 
social precedence over the later converts, and thus 
in time reconstitute the old caste barrier that the 
reformers spent themselves in endeavouring to 
destroy. One of the most interesting pages in the 
history of caste evolution, therefore, must be that 
which deals with the evolution of caste inside the 
fold of a reliMous community originally fonned on 
a non-caste basis. A remarkable instance of such 
evolution will be found in the Mstory of Linga- 
yatism. The Lingayats of the present day are 
divided into three well-defined groups, including 
numerous true castes, of which a description will 
be found in the section dealing with their social 
organization (see p. 72). With the rise of caste 
distinctions, numerous other changes occurred in 
the nature of the Lingayat religion. The ayyas 
QT jahgams, the priests of the community, devised 
in time a ritual and ceremonies in which the influ- 
ence of the rival Brahman aristocracy can freely be 
traced. The more important of these ceremonies 
are described in § 4 below'. But it is essential 
to a thorough understanding of the nature of 
Lingayatism that the most important ceremony 
of all, known as the astavorno, or the eightf.r'd 


sacrament, should be understood by the reader. 
It is commonly asserted nowadays by prominent 
members of the Lingayat community that the true 
test of a Linga 5 -at is the right to receive the full 
astavarna, and that the possession of a few of 
these eight rites only does not entitle the pos- 
sessor to be styled a member of the commumty. 
The contention seems scarcely in harmony with 
th^opular usage of the term ‘ Lingayat.’ 

The astavarna consists of eight rites known as 

1. Guru. 5. Mantra. 

2. Linga. 6. Jahgam. 

3. Vibhuti. 7. Tirth. 

4. Eudraksa. 8. Prasad. 

On the birth of a Lingayat the parents send for 
the guru, or spiritual adviser, of the family, who is 
the representative of one of the five achdryas, or 
holy men, from whom the father claims descent. 
The guru binds the linga on the child, besmears it 
with vibhuti (ashes), places a garland of rudrOksa 
(seeds of the bastard cedar) round its neck, and 
teaches it the mystic mantra, or prayer, known as 
Namah iivaya — i.e. ‘Obeisance to the god Siva.’ 
The child being incapable of acquiring a knowledge 
of the sacred text at this early stage of its exist- 
ence, the prayer is merely recited in its ear by the 
guru. The child has then to be presented to the 
god Siva in the person of a jahgam, or Lingayat 
priest, who is summoned for this purpose. On his 
arrival the parents wash his feet, and the water in 
which the feet are wasljed is described as the tirtha 
or charanatlrtha of Siva. This water is next 
poured over the linga attached to the infant. The 
jahgam is fed, and a portion of the food from the 
dish is placed in the child’s mouth. This final 
ceremony is known as jyrasad. Occasionally the 
double characters of guru and jahgam are com- 
bined in one person. When the child attains the 
age of eight or ten, the ceremony is repeated with 
slight modifications. 

It will be seen that this eightfold ceremony 
forms a very concise test of a Lingayat’s religious 
status, and may be not unfitly compared to the 
rites of baptism and confirmation which are out- 
ward and visible signs of admission to the Catholic 
Church. But not all Christians are confirmed, and 
in the same way not all members of the Lingayat 
community undergo the full ceremony of initia- 
tion. It would probably be safer to apply the term 
‘Lingayat’ to all wearers of the linga, whether 
they are entitled to the full astavarna on birth 
or conversion, or to a few' only of the eight .sacra- 
ments. In so doing, the lower orders, from a 
social standpoint, of the Lingayat community will 
not be excluded, as they would otherwise be, from 
the fold. 

Lingayats are not permitted to touch meat or 
to drink any kind of liquor. The greater number 
of them are either occupied in agriculture or are 
traders. They are generally reputed to he peace- 
ful and law-abiding ; but at times they are capable 
of dividing into \iolent factions with such rancour 
and hostility that the dispute culminates in riote, 
and occasionally in murder. Among the educated 
members of the community there is a strong spirit 
of rivalry with the Brahmans, whose intellect and 
capacity have secured them a preponderating share 
of Government appointments. Except for these 
defects, the community may be described as steady 
and industrious, devoted to honest toil, whether in 
professional employment or occupied in trading or 
the cultivation of the soil. 

2 . History. — Until the recent publication of 
two inscriptions, which have been deciphered and 
edited by J. F. Fleet, and throw an entirely 
new light on the probable origin of the Lingayat 
religion, the movement in favour of this special 
form of .Siva-W'orship was commonly supposed to 
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have been set on foot by the great Lingayat saint, 
Basava, in the latter half of the 12th century. The 
acts and doctrines of Basava and of his nephew 
Channabasava are set forth in two pwratMs, or 
sacred books, named, after them, the Basavapurana 
(ed. Poona, 1905) and the Channahasavapurana 
(ed. Mangalore, 1851). But these works were not 
written until some centuries had elapsed since the 
death of the saints ; and it seems certain that the 
substratum of fact which they contain had by that 
time become so overlaid with tradition and miracn- 
lons occurrences as to render them of little his- 
torical value. The Basavapurana describes Basava 
as the son of Brahman parents, Madiraja and 
Madalambika, residents of Bagevadi, usually held 
to be the town of that name in the Bijapur district 
of the Bombay Presidency. Basava is, the Kanarese 
name for ‘ bull,’ an animal sacred to Siva, and thus 
a connexion is traced between Basava and the god 
&va. At the age of eight, Basava refused to be 
invested with the sacred thread of the twice-bom 
c^te, to which he belonged by birth, declaring 
himself a worshipper of Siva, and stating that he 
had come to destroy the distinctions of caste. By 
his knowledge of the Saiva scriptures he attracted 
the attention of his uncle Baladeva, then prime 
minister to the king of Kalyan, Bij jala. Baladeva 
gave him his daughter Gangadevi in marriage. 
Subsequently Bijjala, a Kalachurya by race, who 
usurped the Chalukyan kingdom of Kafyana in the 
middle of the 12th cent., installed Basava as his 
prime minister, and gave him his younger sister 
KUalochana to wife. The purdnas further recount 
the birth of Channabasava from Basava’s unmarried 
sister Nagalambika, by the working of the spirit 
of the god Siva. The myth in connexion with 
this miraculous conception is interesting. Basava, 
while engaged in prayer, saw an ant emerge from 
the ground with a small seed in its mouth. He 
took the seed to his home, where his sister swal- 
lowed it and became pregnant. The issue of this 
unique conception was Channabasava. Uncle and 
nephew both preached the new doctrines, and in 
so doing encountered the hostility of the Jains, 
whom they ruthlessly persecuted. A revolution, 
the outcome of these religious factions, led to 
the assassination of king Bijjala and to the flight 
of Basava and his nephew. Basava is said to 
have been finally absorMd into the linga at KudaJ 
Sangameswar, and Channabasava to have lost his 
life at Ulvi in North Kanara, a district in the 
Bombay Presidency. An annual pilgrimage of 
Lingayats to the shrine of the latter at Ulvi takes 
place to this day. 

Two import^t inscriptions bearing on these 
traditions of the origin of the Lingayats deserve 
consideration. The first was discovered at the 
village of Managoli, a few miles from Bagevadi, 
the traditional birthplace of Basava. This record 
(as also many others) shows that king Bijjala 
gained the kmgdom of Kalyan in A.D. 1156. It 
also states that a certain Basava was the builder 
of the temple in which the inscription was first 
put, and that Madiraja was mahdprabhu, or head 
of the village, when the grants in aid of the 
temple were made. Basava is further described as 
the grandson of Revadasa and son of Chandiraja, 
and as a man of great sanctity and virtue. The 
second inscription was found at Ablur in the 
Dharwar district of the Bombay Presidency, and 
belongs to about a.d. 1200. It relates the fortrmes 
of a certain Ekantac^-Ramayya, an ardent wor- 
shipper of the god &va. Ramayya came into 
conflict with the Jains, and defeated them, both 
in dispute and, the inscription says, by performing 
a miracle — we may venture to say, by arrangmg 
matters so that he seemed to perform it — which 
consisted in cutting off his own head and having 


it ^tored to him, safe and sormd, by the grace 
of Siva, seven days later. All this came to the 
notice of King Bijjala, who summoned Ramayya 
into his presence. And Ramayya, making his 
cause good before the king, won his support, and 
was presented with gifts of lands for the teiMle 
founded by him at Ablur in the new faith. The 
incidents related of Ramayya are placed shortly 
before A.D. 1162, so that he would have been a con- 
temporary of "Basava. No mention, however, of 
the latter or of his nephew is found in this record. 

If we accept the contemporary inscriptions as 
more entitled to credit than the tradition overlaid 
with myth recorded at a later date, it seems clear 
that both Basava and Ekantada-Ramayya were 
reformers who had much to do with the rise of 
the Lingayat doctrine, and that the event is to be 
placed in the 12th century. Ling^at scholars of 
the present day, indeed, claim a far earlier date 
for the origin of their faith. But their contention 
that its origin is contemporaneous with that of 
Brahmanic Hinduism has yet to be established 
by adequate evidence. The best opinion seems 
to be that of Fleet, who considers that there is 
no doubt that the present Lingayat sect is more 
or less a development of the gild (mentioned in 
many inscriptions) of the 500 Swamis of Aihole, a 
village in the Bijapur district, the protectors of 
the Vira-Bananju religion, who were always more 
or less strictly Saivas, but, with a free-minded- 
ness which is not now common, patronized also 
Buddhism. The movement, however, in which 
the 500 Swamis of Aihole joined seems certainly 
to have originated with Ekantada-Ramayya at 
Ablur. And probably the prevalent tradition of 
the present day, that Basava was the originator of 
it and the foimder of the community, must only be 
attributed to his having quickly become acquainted 
with the new development of Saivism started by 
Ramayya, and to his having taken a leading part 
in encouraging and propagatmg it in circumstances 
which rendered him more conspicuous than the 
real founder. Basava happened to be a member 
of the body of village elders at Managoli, and so 
to occupy a recognizable position in local matters, 
administrative as well as religious. Consequently, 
it seems likely that, when the first literary account 
of the rise of Lingayatism came to be written, 
which was unquestionably an appreciable time 
after the event, his name had survived, to the 
exclusion of Ramayya’s. Accordingly, the writer 
of that account was unable to tell us anything 
particular about Ramayya, beyond duly recording 
the miracle performed by Mm, and attributed the 
movement entirely to Basava, assigning to him 
an assistant, his nephew Channabasava, who is 
perhaps only a mythical person. But it must 
be also admitted that the early history of the 
movement may be capable of further elucidation, 
and that the present-day claims of the leading 
Lingayats for a very early origin for their religion, 
though lacking the support of historical evidence, 
have this much to rely on. that it is essentially 
probable that the Dravidian races of Southern 
India, whose primitive deities were absorbed by 
the .^l^an invaders into the personally of their 
god Siva, always leant towards the special worship 
of Siva to the exclusion of the other members 
of the Brahmanic triad, and combined with this 
preference a dislike of Brahmanic ritual and 
caste ascendancy which is the real substratum 
of the movement ending in the recognition of 
Lingayatism. 

In dismissing the question of the origin of the 
Lingayat religion, it seems desirable to give an 
instwce of the claims advanced by learned mem- 
bers of the community for a greater antiquity for 
their religion than historical evidence would aftbrd 
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it. Mr. Karibaaavashastri, Professor of Sanskrit 
and Kanarese in the State Collie of Mysore, con- 
t^ds that the Saiva sect of Hindns has always 
been divided into two gronps, the one comprising 
the wearers of the lihga, and the other those who do 
not wear it. The former he designates Virasaiva, 
and declares that the V ira^aivas consist of Brahman, 
Ksatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra, the fourfold caste 
division of Manu. Quoting from the 17th chapter 
of the Paramehjar dgama, he declares that the 
Virasaiva Brahmans are also known as Suddha 
Vira^vas, Vira^va kings as Marga Virasaivas, 
ViraMiva Vaisyaa as Misra Virasaivas, and the 
Sudras of the community as Anteve Vira&uivas. 
In his opinion, the duties and penances imposed on 
the' first of these classes are (1) the astweanui (see 
p. 70), (2) penances and bodily emaciation, (3) the 
worship of Siva without sacrifice, (4) the recital 
of the Vedas. He further asserts that the Hindu 
ah-amas, or conditions of life of hrahmackari, 
grhastha, and sannudsi, i.e. student, householder, 
and ascetic, are binding on Virasaivas, and quotes, 
from various Sanskrit works, texts in support 
of this view. He furnishes a mythical account 
of the origin of Lingayats at the time of the 
creation of the world. The importance of this 
summary of his views lies in the fact that it is 
completely typical of the claims that many mem- 
ters of the Lingayat community have recently 
commenced to advance to be included, in a sense, 
within the fold of orthodox Hinduism, with the 
mistaken notion of thereby improving their social 
standing. They endeavour to divide themselves 
into Mann’s fourfold caste scheme of Brahman, 
Ksatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra, regardless of the 
fact that theirs is in origin a non-caste religion, 
and that Manu’s scheme, which can only with 
great inaccuracy be applied to the more orthodox 
Hindu castes, is totally unsuited to the Linga- 
yats. A sign of this movement towards Brahmanic 
Hinduism among Lingayats is to be found in the 
organized attempt made by certain Lingayats at 
recent censuses to enter themselves as Virasaiva 
Brahmans ; and it seems probable that these claims 
to a great antiquity for their religion and for a 
caste scheme based on Manu’s model are chiefly 
significant as signs of the social ambitions of the 
educated members, who are jealous of the pre- 
cedence of the Brahmans. 

3. Social organization. — The results of investi- 
gations undertaken in the Bombay Presidency in 
1900 by committees of Lingayat gentlemen en- 
trusted with the duty of preparing a classifica- 
tion of the numerous socim subdivisions of the 
Lingayat community tend to show that the rela- 
tion of these various groups to each other is one of 
some complexity. Broa^y speaking, Lingayats 
appear to consist of three groups of subdivisions. 

( 1 ) The first, which for convenience may be named 
‘ Panchamsalis with full astavarna rites’ (see p. 
70 above), contains the priests of the community, 
known as ayyas or jahgams, and the leading trader 
castes, or banjigs. It is probable that tliis group is 
the nearest approximation to the original converts, 
who, it wUl be remembered, could interdine and 
intermarry without restriction. The seven sub- 
divisions of this group may still dine together, but 
for purposes of marriage the subdivisions rank one 
above the other, and it is permissible for a bride- 
groom of one subdivision to take a bride only 
from the divisions below his. The reverse process, 
namely, of a bride marrying a youth of a lower divi- 
sion, is strictly forbidden. Members of the lower 
subdivisions of this group may rise to the higher 
by performing certain rites and ceremonies. The 
marrying of a boy to a girl beneath him in social 
rank and of a girl to a boy above her is part of 
a system of isogamy and hypergamy, and is not at 


all uncommon in many Indian castes. It is a 
probable speculation that the early converts in 
course of time came to rank themselves as superior 
to the more recent converts of the community, and 
the growth of this feeling would lead, in harmony 
with the ideas that prevail in all societies, to the 
early converts declining to wed their daughters to 
the newcomers, though they would accept brides 
from the latter as socially inferior, if only .slightly 
so. The Panchamsalis, as they may be called for 
lack of a better name, are all entitled to the asta- 
■oarna rites, and rank socially above the remaining 
groups. Jn BG xxiii. 218 they are described as 
‘ Pure Lingayats.' 

(2) The next group is that of the ‘ non-Pancham- 
salis with asiavarna rites.’ This group contains 
over 70 subdivisions, which are functional groups, 
such as weavers, oil-pressers, bricklayers, dyers, 
cultivators, shepherds, and the like. It seems 
probable tbat they represent converts of a much 
later date than those whom we have styled Pan- 
chamsalis, and were never permitted to interdine or 
intermarry with the latter. In this group each sub- 
division is self-contained in regard to marriage ; 
that is to say, a.jddar, or weaver, may marry only 
a jadar girl, a hadig, or carpenter, may marry only 
a hadig girl, and so on, resembling in this respect 
the ordinary Hindu castes, which are usually endo- 
gamous. Members of one subdivision may not 
pass to another. The names of the subdivisions 
are commonly indicative of the calling of the 
members, and it is of special interest to note here 
how the barriers erected by specialization of 
function have proved too strong for the original 
communal theories of equality which the Lin- 
gayats of early days adopted. 

It is interesting to observe that considerable diversity of 
practice exists in connexion with the relations of the sub- 
divisions of this group to the parent Hindu castes from which 
they separated to become Linga;^ts. In most oases it is found 
that, when a portion of an ori^nal Hindu caste has been con- 
verts to Lingayatism, both intermarriage and inter dinin g with 
the unconverted members are Anally abandoned, and the caste 
is broken into two divisions, of which one is to be recognized by 
the members wearing the lihga, and the other by their wearing 
the sacred thread of the twioe-bom. But in some instances — 
e.g., the Jeers of the Belgaum district — the Lingayat members 
continue to take brides from the non-Lingayat section, though 
they will not marry their daughters to them; it is usual to 
invest the bride with th( ’u*.’? *' -ii 

formally receiving her in:^i '..I 1 , ■■■ , .■■ ■ !■ >. 

cases the Lingayat and r ■ i ■ *i.* s 'i 1 ,■ ■■■',* 

and dine together at ca.-’- : . ! 1 .'»rr I ■ - .(r- 

bidden. In tins case, h ■ r, ‘ .. ■ ^ :‘a j.s 

perform their religious ceremonies, and the latter' employ a 
Brahman. The more typical case seems to be that of a ca^ 
subdivision given in the Indian Census Eeport {Bombay Census 
Report, 1901, ch. viiL p. 182). In the last century a Lingayat 
priest of Ujjini converted a number of weavers in the village of 
Tuminkatti, Dharwar district, Bombay. These converts aban- 
doned all social intercourse with their former caste brethren, 
and took their place as a new subdivision in the non-Pancham- 
sali group under the name of Kurvinaras. 

This second group of subdivisions, therefore, differs 
essentially from the Panchamsalis, though the mem- 
bers also nave the astavarna rites. It is described 
in BG under the name of ‘ Affiliated Lingayats.’ 

(3) The third group of subdivisions is the ‘ non- 
Panchamsalis without astavarna rites.’ It con- 
tains washermen, tanners, shoemakers, fishermen, 
etc., which would rank as tmclean castes among 
Brahmanic Hindus. It is the practice among Lin- 
gayats of the present day to deny that the members 
of this third group are entitled to be classed as 
Lingayats at aU. They maintain that, since the 
possession of the full astavarna rites is the mark 
of a Lingayat, these lower divisions, who at most 
can claim three or four of the eight sacraments, 
are only the followers or servants of Lingayats. 
The contention is not unreasonable ; yet it seems 
that these lower orders would be styled Lingayats 
by the other Hindus of the neighbourhood, and 
vvould describe themselves as such. A cla.ssifica- 
tion of the Lingayat community would not there- 
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lore be complete unless they ■were included. On 
this point the e'vidence of J. A. Dubois is of 
interest. He writes : 

* If even a Pariah joins the sect he is considered in no way 
inferior to a Brahmin. Wherever the Ungam is found, there, 
they say, is the throne of the deity, without distinction of class 
or tank ’ (Bindti Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies^, p. 117). 

Lingayats of this description mar^ only within 
their subdivision. They are described as ‘Half- 
Lingayats ’ in BG. 

Within the subdivisions just described smaller 
groups are found, known as exogamous sections, 
that is to say, groups of which the members are 
held to be so closely connected that, like hlood- 
relations, they must marry outside their section. 
Little accurate information is available regarding 
the nature and origin of these sections ; hut it ap- 
pears that in the higher ranks they are nam^ 
after five Lingayat sages, Nandi, Bhrngi, Vira, 
Vrsa, and Skanda, and in this respect closely re- 
semble the ordinary Brahmanic oofros {q.v.). The 
Lingayats do not allow the chUflren of brothers to 
intermarry, nor may sisters’ children marry to- 
gether. Marriage -with the children of a paternal 
uncle or matemM aunt is similarly forbidden. A 
man may marry his sister’s daughter ; hut, if the 
sister be a younger sister, such a marriage is looked 
on -with disfavour. Marriage is hoth infant and 
adult. Sexual licence is neither recognized nor 
tolerated, hut is punished, if need be, by excom- 
munication. Polygamy is permitted, but is usual 
only when the first wife fails to bear a son. The 
disputes that arise on social or religious questions 
are settled by the punchayat, or committee of five 
elders, an appeal lying to the head of the math, or 
religious house. These maths are found scattered 
over the tract of country in which Lingayats 
predominate; but there are five of speciM sanc- 
tity and imTOrtance, nameW, at Ujjini, Srisaila, 
Kollepaka, BalehaUi, and Benares. From these, 
decisions on vexed questions of doctrine and ritual 
issue from time to time. 

4 . Beliefs and customs. — It has been seen that 
the Lingayats are believers in the god Siva, the 
third person of the Hindu triad, signifying the 
creative and destructive forces in the universe. 
Thence they derive the phallns, or linga, emble- 
matic of reproduction, and the sacred bull, Nandi or 
Basava, found in aU their temples, and in all pro- 
bability the emblem of strength. The ceremonies 
in vogue at birth, betrothal, marriage, and death 
have been accurately described by B. C. Carr in his 
monograph on the Lingayat community (Madras 
Government Press, 1906), and are given below. 

One principal Lingayat ceremony kno'wn as 
the astava-nia, or eightfold sacrament, has been 
already referr^ to in some detail (p. 70 above). 
The essentially Lingayat beliefs and ceremonies, 
such as the wearing of the lihga, the worship of 
the jahgam, and the administration of astavarna 
rites, are, however, as is usual in India, constantly 
mingled with many commonplace Hindu beliefs 
and customs. It is a common practice in India for 
Hindus to worship at the shrine of Musalmanpirs, 
or saints, and in the same way Lingayats ■will com- 
bine the worship of the special objects prescribed 
by Basava with the worship of purely Hindu deities 
such as Hanuman, Ganapati, Yellamma, Maruti, 
and many others. The investigations hitherto con- 
ducted do not clearly show how far Lingayat and 
Hindu ritual are liable to be combined ; out it can 
be confidently predicted that the lower orders of the 
community, who still keep in touch with the un- 
converted section of the caste to which, profession- 
ally speaking, they belong, ■will be found to adhere 
in many instances to the beliefs and customs of 
their unconverted fellow oastemen, despite the 
teaching and influence of ttin jahgams. | 


The specially Lingayat ceremonies described by 
Carr are : 

(1) Birth. — It is customary for the female rela- 
tives attending a confinement to bathe both mother 
and child. On the second or third day boiled tur- 
meric and water is applied to the mother, and a 
ceremony kno^wn as viralu, or the worship of the 
afterbirth, is performed. The propitiation of the 
afterbirth by the ottering of food, nlm leaves, tur- 
meric, and a coco-nut, is considered necessary for 
the safe suckling of the child. When the child 
receives the tlrth, or water in ■which the jahgam’s 
feet have been washed (see above, p. 70*’), the mother 
also partakes of it. 

(2) Betrothal. — For a betrothal the bridegroom’s 
family come to the bride’s house on an auspicious 
day in company ■«!& a jahgam. They bring a 
woman’s cloth, a jacket, two coco-nuts, five pieces 
of turmeric, five limes, and betel-leaf and areca-nnt. 
They also bring flowers for the susnka (a cap of 
flowers made for the bride), gold and silver orna- 
ments, and sugar and betel-nut for distribution to 
guests. The bride puts on the new clothes ■with 
the ornaments and flowers, and sits on a folded 
blanket on which fantastic devices have been made 
■with rice. Some married women fill her lap ■«■!& 
coco-nuts and other things brought by the bride- 
groom’s party. Music is played, and the women 
sing. Five of them pick up the rice on the blanket 
and gently drop it on to the bride’s knees, shoulders, 
and head. They do this three times ■with both 
hands ; sugar and betel are then distributed, and 
one of the bride’s family proclaims the fact that 
the bride has been given to the bridegroom. One 
of the bridegroom’s family then states that the 
bride is accepted. That night the bride’s family 
feed the visitors on sweet things ; dishes made of 
hot or pungent things are strictly prohibited. 

(3) Marriage. — The marriage ceremony occupies 
from one to four days, according to circumstances. 
In the case of a four-day marriage, the first day is 
spent in worshipping ancestors. On the second day 
nee and oil are sent to the local math, or religious 
house, and oil alone to the relatives. New pots are 
brought with much shouting, and deposited in the 
god’s room. A marriage booth is erected, and the 
bridegroom sits under it side by side ■with a married 
female relative, and goes through a performance 
which is called surige. An enclosure is made 
round them -with cotton thread passed ten times 
round four earthen pitchers placed at the four 
comers. Five married women come ■with boiled 
water and wash off the oil and turmeric with wMch 
the bride and the bridegroom and his companions 
have been anointed. The matrons then clothe them 
with the new clothes offered to the ancestors on the 
first day. After some ceremonial the thread form- 
ing the enclosure is removed and given to a, jahgam. 
The surige being now over, the bridegroom and his 
relative are taken back to the god’s room. The 
bride and her relative are then taken to the pandal, 
and another surige is gone through. When this is 
over, the bride is taken to her room and is decorated 
■with flowers. At the same time the bridegroom is 
decorated in the god’s room, and, mounting on a 
bullock, goes to the ■village temple, where he oilers 
a coco-nut. A chaplet of flowers called bdsihga is 
tied to his forehead, and he returns to the house. 
In the god’s room a pahchkalas, consisting of five 
metal vases with betel and ashes, has been arranged, 
one vase being placed at each comer of a square 
and one in the middle. By each kalaS is a coco- 
nut, a date fruit, a betel-leaf, an areca-nnt, and 
one pice tied in a handkerchief. A cotton thread 
is passed round the square, and round the centre 
kalai another thread, one end of which is held by 
the family guru and the other by the bridegroom, 
w'ho sits opposite to him. The guru wears a iing 
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made of kusa grass on the big toe of his right foot. 
The bride sits on the left-hand side of the bride- 
groom, and the guru ties their right and left hands 
resi)ectively with kusa grass. The joined hands of 
the bride and bridegroom are washed, and hUva 
{^gle marmelos) leaves and flowers are offered. The 
officiating priest then consecrates the neck orna- 
ment and the thread, ties the latter on the wrists of 
the joined hands, and gives the former to the bride- 
groom, who ties it round the bride’s neck, repeat- 
ing some words after the priest. 

The tying of the tali is the binding portion of 
the ceremony. Before the tali is given to the 
bridegroom, it is passed round the assembly to he 
touched by all and blessed. As soon as the bride- 
groom ties it on the bride, all those present throw 
over the pair a shower of rice. The bridegroom 
places some cummin seed and jCtgri, or unrefined 
sugar, on the bride’s head, and the bride does the 
same to the bridegroom. Small quantities of these 
articles are tied in a comer of the cloth of each, 
and the cloths are then knotted together. The 
bride worships the bridegroom’s feet, and he 
throws rice on her head. The newly married 
couple offer fruits to five jahgams, and present 
them ivith five pice. The relatives worship the 
bride and bridegroom, wash their feet, and offer 
presents, and the proceedings of the day terminate. 

On the third day, friends and relatives are fed. 
On the fourth day, bride and bridegroom ride in 
procession through the village on the same bullock, 
the bride in front. On returning to the house they 
throw scented powder at each other, and the gueste 
'oin in the fun. Then follows the wedding break- 
ast, to which only the near relatives are admitted. 
The married couple worship jahgams and the 
elders, and take off the consecration thread from 
their wrists and tie it at the doorway. The five 
matrons who have assisted are given presents and 
dismissed, and the marriage is now complete. 

In a one-day marriage the above ceremonies are 
crowded into the short time aOotted. 

The remarriage of widows was one of the points 
on which Basava insisted, and was probably one of 
the biggest bones of contention with the Brahmans. 
■Widow remarriage is allowed at the present day, 
hut the authorities at Ujjini see fit to disregard it. 
They say that among jahgams it is prohibited, 
and that among the other classes of Lingayats it 
is the growth of custom. 

(4) Dearth . — The dead are buried in a sitting 
posture facing towards the north ; but an exception 
IS made in the case of unmarried people, who are 
buried in a reclining position. 

Before the sick man dies, the ceremony called 
vibhuti-velai is performed. He is given a bath, 
and is made to drink holy water in which the 
jahgam’s feet have been washed. He is made to 
give the jahgam a handkerchief with vibhuti 
(ashes), rudraksa (seeds of the bastard cedar), 
dakmua (coin), and tdmbula (betel-leaf). This is 
followed by a meal, of which all the jahgams 
present and the relatives and friends of the patient 
partake. It appears to be immaterial whether the 
patient is still alive or not. It is stated that, if the 
mvalid survives this ceremony, he must take to the 
jungles and disappear ; but in practice this is not 
observed. The death party resembles in some 
respects an Irish ‘ wake,’ though the latter does 
not commence until the deceased is well on his way 
to the next world. 

After death the corpse is placed in a sitting 
posture, and the jahgam, who has received the 
offering before death, places his left hand on the 
right thigh of the body. The people present wor- 
ship the corpse, and the usual distribution of coins 
and betel to jahgams follows. The luxly is then 
carried in a vimdn, or bamboo chair, to the burial- | 


ground. The grave should be a cube of 9 feet 
dimensions, with a niche on one side in which the 
corpse is to sit. The lihga is untied and placed in 
the left hand, bilva leaves and vibhuti are placed 
at the side, the body is wrapped in an orange- 
coloured cloth, and the grave is filled in. A 
jahgam stands on the grave, and, after receiving 
the usual dcmceur, shouts out the name of the 
deceased, and says that he has gone to Kailasa, 
or heaven. 

Memorial ceremonies are contrary to Lingayat 
tenets; but in this, as in other matters, the influence 
of the Brahmans appears, and among some sections 
an annual ceremony is performed. The performance 
of kraddha, or the funeral ceremonies common to 
other Hindus, is unknown. Dubois tells ns that a 
Lingayat is no sooner buried than he is forgotten. 

‘ The point in the creed oE the Sivaites which appears to me to 
be most remarkable is their entire rejection of that fundamental 
principle of the Hindu religion, marujanma^ or metempsychosis ’ 
(p. 116 X 

From this it would follow that they do not believe 
in ghosts. Bnt there is a generally accepted idea 
that evil spirits sometimes take possession of 
females. This may be a mde way of expressing 
the fact that the gentle sex is ‘ uncertain, coy, and 
hard to please. ’ Although the ceremony of sraddha 
is unknown, once in a year on the new moon day 
of the month Bhadrapada or in Aswina, they offer 
clothes and food to (a) ancestors in general, (b) 
childless ancestors, and (c) men who have died a 
violent death. 

-‘Vmong Lingayats widow remarriage is common, 
and divorce is permissible. The ordinary law of 
Hindus is followed in regard to inheritance. Linga- 
yate regard their fangams, or priests, as incarnations 
of &va, and wUl bathe their lihgas in the water 
in which theyaimam has washed his feet and thus 
rendered holy. They have numerous superstitions 
regarding good and bad omens. Thus, it is lucky 
to meet a deer or a dog going from right to left, 
whereas the same animms passing from left to right 
wUl bring ill luck (monograph on Lingayats by R. 
C. Carr). They do not oteerve the pollution periods 
of the Hindus, and their indifference to the ordi- 
nary Hindu purification ceremonies is notorious 
(Dubois, pt. i. ch. ix.). 

Members of other religious communities who 
wish to become Lingayats are called on to undergo 
a three days’ ceremony of purification. On the 
first day they allow their face and head to be 
shaved, and bathe in the products of the cow, 
which alone they may feed on and drink that day. 
The second day they bathe in water in which the 
feet of a jahgam have been washed, and which is 
therefore holy water. They eat sugar and drink 
milk. On the third day they take a bath described 
as panchamrt, i.e. they apply to the head and 
body a ]^te made up of plantaius, cow’s milk, 
clarified butter, curds, and honey, and wash it off 
with water ; they again drink the tirth, or water in 
which the feet of a jahgam have been washed, and 
are then invested with the lihga, after which they 
are allowed to dine with Lingayats, and are con- 
sidered members of the community. 'VV omen under- 
go the same ceremony, except the head-shaving. 

5 - Gene^ remarks.— It will be gathered from 
the foregoing sketch of the origin and present-day 
social organization and customs of the Lingayats 
that the community is virtually an original caste- 
less section in process of reversion to a congeries of 
castes holding a common religion. It has been 
seen how, in the 12th cent., a movement was set 
on foot and spread abroad by two Brahmans, 
Ekantada-Ramayya and Basava, devotees of ^iva, 
to abolish the ceremonies and restrictions that 
fettered the intercourse between the different ranks 
I of orthodox Hindu society of the period, an i to 
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establish a community on a basis of the equality of 
its members, irrespective of sex, by, means of the 
purifying worship of the one god mva. It seems 
clear that the movement found special favour in 
the eyes of the Jain traders of the period, who 
would have ranked, as Vaisyas, below both Brah- 
man priest and Ksatriya warrior under the Hindu 
scheme of social precedence. The community en- 
countered the hostility of the Jains, who remained 
unconverted, but clung tenaciously to its simple 
faith in the worship of siva, and in his emblem, 
the linga. We must assume the probability that 
the Brahman converts, of whose existence we 
possess historical evidence, tended by degrees to 
assert for themselves social precedence as ayyas or 
jahgams, i.e. the priests of the community, for 
which position their knowledge and descent would 
give them special fitness. In time, indeed, they 
came to be regarded as the very incarnations of the 
god Siva, and thus they were holy, imparting 
holiness in a special degree to the water in which 
they had bathed their feet, known as tirth, so that 
it plays a prominent part to this day in the Linga- 
yat ceremonies. Once the original notion of uni- 
versal equality of rank had yielded to the priests a 
precedence incompatible with such equaJi^, the 
way was prepared for the introduction of further 
social gradations, and the older members of the 
community commenced to claim over the later 
converts a precedence modelled on that which the 
priests had established against them. In such a 
manner the essential doctrine of equality became 
completely undermined, and in the end gave place 
to certain rites and ceremonies as the test of Lin- 
gayat orthodoxy. Thus, when the more recent 
cases of caste conversion occurred, a section of a 
Hindu caste became Lingayat, not, as the founders 
of the religion would have wish^, by being ad- 
mitted to a footing of equality on the common 
ground of the worship of Siva and of his emblem 
the linga, but by investiture through certain rites 
and ceremonies ndth the linga, retaining their dis- 
tinctive social status as a functional caste, with 
which other Lingayats would neither mar^ nor 
dine. It must be admitted that in the case of most 
of the Lingayat subdivisions the jahgam will take 
food in the house of the members, but here all 
trace of the original equality ceases ; and the Lin- 
gayats of to-day present the curious and interesting 
spectacle of a rehgious sect broken in the course of 
centuries into social fragments, of which the older 
sections remain essentially sectarian, and the more 
recent in origin possess the typical attributes of 
ordinary Hindu castes. As in the case of Christ- 
ianity in some parts of India, the social barriers of 
caste have proved too strong for the communal 
basis of the orthodox religion. 

LrraiLiTCRS.— J. F. Fleet, Epigraphia Indica, v. (1899), also 
art. in J A xxx. (1901); C. P. Brown, ‘Essay on the Creed, 
Customs, and Literature of the Jangams,’ in Madras Journal 
og Literature and Science, ser. L vol. xi. (1840) ; J. A. Dubois, 
Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, Oxford, 1906; 
B, L. Rice, Manual of Mysore and Coorg, i. (1895) ; BO, 
‘Bijapur and DharH-at,’ 1880; Census of India, 1901, ix., 
‘Bombay’; R C. Carr, Lcngayats, Madras, 1^; R. G. 
Bhandarkar, GIAP iii. 6 (1913), pp. 131-140. 

E. E. Enthoven. 

gLING CHOS. — The gLing chos (gLing-myth- 
ology),or gLing gl u (gLing-song),^ is tlie mythology 
contained in Tibetan folk-lore, and is perhaps the 
most ancient religion of that country. It is dis- 
tinguished from the ancient mythology of countries 
such as Finland and Russia by the fact that it 
has not to be pieced together from fragmentary 
allusions scattered through the whole range of 
Tibetan folk-lore, but can be gathered from com- 

1 The term gLinrt chot was first employed by the present 
writer. Among natives of Tibet the name gLing glu (*son^ 
of gLing ’) is in more general use. In a hymnal discovered m 
tipper Kanawajr the words Lha chos and .Bon chos are used for 
this tj-pe of religion. 


I plete hymnals and catechisms, in which the gLing 
chos has been preserved for us almost untouened. 

1. Is the g'Ling chos the ancient religion of 
West Tibet only or of the whole of Tibet? — 
Although the present writer’s materials were 
collect^ exclusively in West Tibet, it is probable 
that the gLing chos was the ancient religion of 
the whole country. (1) We are informed by 
a lama of Tashilhnnpo (in Central Tibet) that 
an endless variety of versions of the Kesar-saga 
(not the Kesar-epic, which belongs to the subject 
of Lamaism) are current, just as is the case 
in Ladakh (Western Tibet), where each village 
has one or even more versions of its own. (2) In 
the legends of MUaraspa there are embodied 
several gLing glu?- Milaraspa seems to have been 
extremely clever in bnilding a bridge from the 
gLing chos to Lamaism. He was a native of 
Eastern Tibet, Khang chen abynng Inga (or the 
Kanchanjanga) being his native country. But, 
even if the glAng chos can be proved to be, terri- 
torially, a real Tibetan religion, the question stUl 
remains whether it is the original property of 
the Tibetan (Indo-Chinese) race or belongs to the 
Mon and Bedha population, who are the principal 
preservers of it at the present day, and who are 
not of Indo-Chinese, hut possibly of Aryan and 
Mnndari, stock. 

2 . Cosmology of the gLing chos. — In aU the 
sources mentioned below, in the Literature, three 
large realms are spoken of : 

(1) sTang lha, heaven (literally, ‘ the upper 
gods,’ or ‘the gods above’). — A king reigns in 
sTang lha called sKyer rdzong snyan^.’ He is 
also called dBangpo rgyabzMn, and iBum khri 
rgyalpo. The name of his wife, the queen of 
heaven, is bKur dman rgyalmo, Ane bkur dmanmo, 
or aBnm khri rgyalmo. They have three sons, 
Don yod, Don Idan, and Don gmb. The youngest 
is the most prominent figure. ‘ Lightning flashes 
from his sword out of the middle of black clouds.’ 
Don grub descends to the earth and becomes king 
Kesar of gLing. According to one theory, thunder 
seems to be caused by the walking of the gods, 
and, according to another, it is the groaning of the 
dragon-shaped abrug, dwelling in the dark clouds, 
when it is assailed by Kesar with his sword of 
lightning. Three daughters of the king of heaven 
are also mentioned. 

The life of the gods is an idealized form of man’s 
life. They constitute a State, with king, ministers, 
servants, and subjects. They abide in perfect 
happiness, and live, free from illness, to a good 
old age. They tend, apparentlv on the earth, 
certain goats known as lha ra. iTiese they must 
defend against the devil bDud. Kesar later on 
discovers many of the lha ra in the latter’s realm. 
The king and the queen often change their shape. 
The former becomes a white bird or a yak, and 
the latter takes the shape of a woman, a dzo 
(hybrid between a cow and a yak), a golden or 
turquoise fly, or a dove. 

(2) Bar otsan, the earth (literally, ‘ the firm 
place in the middle’). — Other names are mi ynl, 
'land of men,’ and gLing, ‘the continent.’ The 
principal deity of this earth is mother Skyabs 
bdun (or Skyabs mdun). It is probable that she 
is identical with brTanma, the goddess of the 
earth (H. A. Jaschke, Tihetan-Englisk Dictionary, 
London, 1881). She rides a horse called bTsan 
rta dmar chung. Of her subjects, the human 
race, we do not hear much in the saga. The 

1 Some of these gLing glu will be found in B. LaufeEs ‘ Zwei 
Legesden dCT Milaraspa/ in ARW iv. [1901J 100-123^ nt 
ngar seng dkarmoi bu, etc. ; 131-143, igangsla agyxnqba 
spar mi ikhyag, etc. ; 194-211, dbus riSo mekog rao mchod 
rtenla^ etc. 

2 This is the actnjid pronunciation. In literature the name is 
spelt brgya shgin (Satakratu or Indra). 
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eighteen agus (see helow) take the part of human 
beings. 

(3) Yog Mu, the under world (literally, ‘the 
nagas below’). — Like sTang lha, Yog klu is also 
a State. There is a king c^ed IJogspo (probably 
ICogpo is meant), with his servants and his sum 
jects, who are remarkable for the large number 
of their children. The Mumo, or nagini (female 
'nagas), are famous for their beauty, and Kesar is 
warned not to fall in love with them. For this 
reason, at the present day, the Ladakhi women 
still desire to look like klumo, and wear the perag 
or berag, a leather strap set with turquoises. This 
•ptrag represents a snake growing out of the neck 
of a human body, which, according to Indian 
Buddhist art, is the characteristic mark of nagas. 

3. The colours of these realms. — The most origi- 
nal system of colours seems to be contained in the 
Sheh version of the Kesar-saga. According to it, 
the colour of sTang lha is white — perhaps the 
colour of light ; Bar btsan is red — perhaps on 
account of the reddish colour of the ground ; ^ and 
Yog klu is blue — this may be due to the deep blue 
colour of many Tibetan lakes. The Mu generally 
live in the water. 

According to the Lower Ladakhi version of the 
Kesar-saga, the colour system is as follows : sTang 
lha is white ; Bar btsan is red ; and Yog klu is 
black. A still more advanced stage is represented 
in the Mongolian version (which is without doubt 
based on that of Tibet). Here sTang lha is white ; 
Bar btsan is yellow ; and Yog klu is black. The 
change from red to yellow has probably something 
to do with Tsong-kha-pa and his reformation of 
Lamaism. 

4. The devil bDud. — Occasionally, to the three 
realms of the world a fourth is added, that of the 
devil bDud, and then all the three realms become 
united in opposition to this new realm. The colour 
of the devil and of his realm is black (Sheh version) 
or violet (Lower Ladilkhi version). It is situated in 
the north. The devil tries to carry away the goats 
of the gods. He is in possession of a beautiful 
castle, great treasures, and a girl who is kept in a 
cage. Near his castle is the well of milk and 
nectar. In size, appetite, and stupidity he closely 
resembles the giants of European mythology and 
folk-lore. There seems to be a close connexion 
between Yog klu and the devil’s realm, as they 
both appear to go back to similar ideas. But 
gradually the devil developed into a morally de- 
testable character, while the Mu did not. Other 
names of the devil bDud are aDre lha btsan bog, 
Curulugu, Srinpo (‘ ogre’), and sDigpa (‘sinful’). 

Of a very similar nature is agu Za. He is prob- 
ably a mountain- or cloud-giant. He devours not 
only Kesar, but also sun and moon. 

5. The seven and the eighteen agus. — Next to 
Kesar, the greatest heroes of the Ke.^ar-saga are 
the eighteen uqus. Kesar is their leader, and 
together with him they form a group of nineteen 
beings, in whom the pre.sent writer is inclined to 
see personifications of the twelve months plus the 
seven days of the week. Just as India had a 
group of seven lidityas before there were twelve, 
we find occasionally a group of seven agus who act 
by themselves, the others being forgotten. There 
is a female agu among the group of seven, and 
there is always a traitor among the agus. They 
are described as hainng non-huraan heads on human 
bo<lies, thus being similar in shape to the Chinese 
representations of the zodiac. The list of the 
eighteen is as follows : 

1 . Pasang idan ru skyes. with a goat's head. 

.Vnggar rtsangspo. with a lizard’s head. 

3 . Khrai mgo khrai thung, with a falcon’s head. 

1 The word dmarpo, ‘red,’ is also used for ‘brown.’ Cf. the 
traditional interpretation of the word ‘Adam.’ 


4. Kha rgan Idjgani, with a white beard. 

6. sKya rgodpo, with a soup-spoon for a head. 

6. zLaba bzangpo. with a moon for a head. 

7. mBa dpon gon^a, with an arrow-blade for a head. 

8. Ala jong gol, with the sole of a boot for a head. 

9. ABu dn^ lam bstan. with a worm’s head. 

10. Shelgyi buzhung, with a concave mirror for a head. 

11. [d]Gam gongba, with a collar for a head. 

12. Lag lag rings, with a hand for a head. 

13. rK^g rKang rings, with a foot for a head. 

14. Bong nag Idambu, with a donkey’s head. 

15. bKa blon Idanpa, with a man’s head. 

16. dPalle rgodpo. with an old man's head. 

17. rNa yyii rna athsal, with a turquoise for a head. 

18. zLaba dkarpo, with a white shell for a head. 

The following is tbe list of the seven agiis : (1) 
dPalle, (2) [d]Gani, (3) Gongma buthsa, (4) ITaba 
miggi rab, (5) rNa -/yu ma athsal, (6) mDa dpon 
gongma, (7) dPalmoi astag. 

Both lists are from the Lower Ladakhi version. 
Certain names will be found to differ in other 
vUlages. It looks as if there were not much hope 
of finding the clue to this ancient zodiac. 

6 . The LokapMas.— There is some likelihood 
that the gLing chos has always had deities for each 
of the four cardinal points. It is quite possible that 
the Indian Amoghasiddha, Vajrasattva, Ratna- 
sambhava, and Amitabha were deities of the four 
quarters before they became Dhyanibuddhas. In 
close correspondence with them we find in the 
gLing chos the foUouing deities of the four 
quarters : Don yod grubpa. North ; rDorje sems 
dpa. East; Rinohen byung Idan, South; sNangba 
mtha yas. West. It is not necessary to assume 
that these deities were introduced from India 
together with Buddhism. It is more likely that 
the names represent an instance of mutual influ- 
ence between pre-Buddhist Tibetan and Indian 
m3rthology. The name Don grub, which corre- 
sponds exactly to the Indian SiddhSrtha, was 
not necessarily introduced •with Buddhism. Sid- 
dhartha was a common name in India long before 
Buddha’s time, and may belong to a deity similar 
to Don grub and Don yod grubpa of Tibet. There 
are also four ‘kings’ of the four quarters, who 
correspond more closely to their Indian equiva- 
lents, and may therefore have been received from 
India ; but even these have nothing to do with 
Buddhism. Like the deities mentioned above, 
they belong to the four quarters, and to nothing 
else in the gLing chos. 

7. The Tree of the World.— It is called the 
‘ king-willow,’ or the ‘ far-spreading wUlow.’ It has 
its roots in Y’og klu, its middle part in Bar btsan, 
and its top in sTang lha. It has six branches, and 
on each branch a bird with a nest and an egg. On 
the first branch there is the huge bird £hyung 
with a golden egg ; on the second, the wild eagle 
with a turquoise egg ; on the third, the bird ‘ -white- 
head’ with a pearl-white egg; on the fourth, the 
eagle ‘white-kidney’ with a silver egg; on the 
fifth, a snow-pheasant with a coral egg ; and, on the 
sixth, the white falcon with an iron egg. 

8. Outline of the Kesar-saga. — 

(1) Prologue to the saga : the creation of the earth.— The ‘ tore- 
father and his wife ’ soiv some seed which grow s into a huge tree 
the fruits of which are gathered into a barn. There the fruits 
become ch.ar.ged into worms, which eat one another until one 
huge worm is left. This worm becomes the child Dong ^sum 
mda. The child kills an ogre with nine heads, and builds the 
world (gLing) out of its body in seven days. Dong ysum mila 
IS married to eighteen pirls. to whom arc bom the eighteen aoi/s 
The agus, eager to gam riches, start for the castle Pachi dpai 
dong, Agu dPalle arrives there first of all, receives the riches 
the nponhpGv Dhniit wlinr -n-in Krttwazar, t-ur. 1 
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and hears the prophecy about what will happen in the 
of the Kesar story. 

(2) Birth of Kesar,— AgM dPalle assists the king of heaven in hi« 
fight With the devil, in the shape either of vaksor of birdk He 
IS allowed to ask a boon, and asks that one of the three sons of 
the king of heaven may be sent to the earth as king. Ah the 
sons are asked, and Don grub, who is the ablest in spite of his 
j'outh, decides to go. He dies in heaven, and is reborn on earth 
to Gog bzang Ihamo. (The name Kesar or Eyesar is spelt in 
fill Skye ysa/. and is said to have been given with reference to 
knis story, it means the ‘ recom one The conception arises 
from Gog hzang Ihamo a eating a hailstone, and the child is born 
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through the ribs. It is of a nic«t ugly shape, but at pleasure 
exchanges this for a beautiful shape, with sun and moon as attri* 
bufees. The todtor among the agtcs makes some unsuccessful 
at^mpts to kill the child, and h^ to himself . Tc^ther 
with Kesar, sun and moon and all kinds of anfmaTa are bom. 

(3) Kesar’s marriage to dBntguma. —Kesar meets aBrugunm 
on a plain where she is gathering roots. There are a great 
nuBiTOr of stories as to how he teases her. 4Biuguma is to be 
married to the traitor among the aguSy but Kesar wins her 
though his skill in games. Her parents are disgusted when 
toey see him in his ugly shape, and treat him with contempt. 
He runs away, and aBruguma has to seek him. She is pleased 
to find him in his beautiful shape, but at once he throws it off 
and sends hail and rain. Her parents say that their daughter 
will be given to him who brincrs the skin of the huge j’ak Riri 
Cthis yak looks almost like a cloud), and who will bring a win*^ 
of the bird Nyima khyung byung (this bird looks almost like 
the sun). The a^u$ tiy ; out only Kesar succeeds. Now he is 
accepted as son-in-law, and the wedding is celebrated. (Here 
Kesar is praised even as the inventor of firearms.^ 

(4) Kesar'9 victory over th« giant of the nortA.— After religious 
g^pamtions Kesar decides to start for the north to kill the devil. 
He finds it hard to have to leave dBruguma, and allows her to 
a^mpany him, but queen of heaven sends her back. In 
me c^le of the devil he finds a girl in an iron c^e, whom 
he dehvers. They have an enjoyable time together until the 
devil returns. Before his arrival Kesar is hidden in a pit which 
IS dug inside the room in a miraculous wav. Although the devil 
smel^ the presence of a human being, and although'his book of 
magic ^sures him of it, he is soon persuaded of the contrary bv 

to sleep. Then Kesar is dug out again' and 
^ves Kesar the food and drink of for- 
getf^ess, and in consequence of this he forgets 4Braguma, the 
land of g^ng, and everything. 

(6) aBruguma abducted by the king of ffor.— Because Kesar 
does not return, the king of Hor starts to carry off aBruguma. 
ane tmitor among the agm sits on the throne of gLim, and 
the other agua offer only feeble resistance, moat plucky 
among the agua is the youngest, iBu dniar lam bstan. aBni- 
guma herself^ goes to fight, but is sent back with ridicule. She 
UM to submit and become the wife of the king of Hot. Stall 
she ren^ to leave the land of gLing unless the king of Hor 
solves three difflcult problems. Then aBruguma hides herself in 
a stable, hut she is discovered and carried away. She begins to 
l^e the king of Hor. 4Bu dmar lam hstan m^ea a successful 
aUempt to retake her, but he is killed through the treacherv of 
kBruguma and the traitor among the agus. (This is the ^ieg- 
fried story.) ^u dPaile sends two storlss with a message to- 
war<w the nor^ to Kesar. He leaves the north and soon 
reaches the land of gLing. The horse arrives there before him, 
and t^ether with the horse’s adventure spring sets in. 

(6) Defeat of the king of Hor. —The road to Hor, with its many 

oi^tades, is described. First Kesar is led bv a fox, then he 
igains the service of a dwarf. There is the door of rocks which 
opens and closes of its owr : thrw* arc 1* • * • 

aboutbetween heaven and « .., •«! }., , ,.f *. 

are killed in the same man,’.* ■ if - 1 . d (*[1 1 -• • . h 

in tbe Ke^r arrives in the shape of a bsgrgar.'and pretends 

1 ^? of the smith of Hor. He is accepted after some 
diffi^ties and lea^ the trade of the smith. At a tournament 
ne sho^ ms superior power, and gains the victory in every con- 
test. He is^ therefore sent with a force gainst the approaching 
a£t« m gLing, On this occasion he drowns all tus followers 
Hor, Mncb the agiea home again. He compels the 
smith to assist him in the fabrication of an iron chain, which is 
to be thrown on to the top of the castle of Hor, When it is finished, 

^ castle by means of the chain, 

^Is the king of^ Hor, and regains aBruguma. On their way 
b^k to gLing, aBruguma’s chUdren, whom she had borne to 
the king of Hor, are offered to the door of rocks to induce it to 
o^n. In gUng, iBruguma is first punished for her treachery, 
men she is restored to her former position, and another wedding 
is celebrated. ^ 

(7) Kesar's journey to China.— (Jhe Tibetan word for CUna— 

rgya fi^-^eans *the black expanse.') Kesar practises sor- 
cery unril the castle of the king of China falls to pieces and the 
V f becomes ill. Kesar is entreated to go to China and 

1 the fang. He sends the tnutor agu, Khrai thung, in his 
Eh f ' starts himself. The journey is one chain of ob- 

rt^Ies (ice and snow, hills, lakes, an ogre and an ogress, etc X 
^1 are overcome, and on Kesaris approach the king of China 
wcomw better. Now he refuses to keep his word, and give 

Kfhcnr hia HovtnrhfQ* \ jt. . • i ® 


mg p^s, m which the Uves (hearts) of the nine ogres dweU, out- 
"ySem buzhung shoots vrith his arrow through 
eight of theni, and thus eight ogres are kiUed. Then he runs 
away Pimo ySerralcan and all the other girls of the ogre^ 
dPallepa pursues him, but is destroyed with his army. Then the 
wedding is celebrated. 


. . w ilia »uru, anu give 

Kesar his daughter (yYui dkon mchogmo). But the girt rons 
away mth Kesar. He is, however, induced to go back again. 
Mien the Chinese throw him into a pit with three dragons, which 
he does not mind much. He escapes in the shape of a fly, goes 
back to gLing, and snutes the land of China with leprosy (enow 
apy^rentiy). The traitor among the afjus has meanwhile gone 
took to gLmg, timed aBruguma out of the castle, and seized 
the torone. He is punished, and Kesar lives in happiness with 
^ two wives. The ieprosv in China is stopp^ bv another 
journey made by Kesar to that country. 

( 8 ) Epilog to the Kaar-gaga; the story of Kesar’ s toy.— 
Kesar and aBm^mahave a boy called ySerri bnzhung (or Shelli 
b^hung). He is married to Ptaio (or Phyimo ?) ySerralcan, but 
the ogre dPallepa carries this girl off. ySerri buzhung starts to 
seek her, and takes service at the ogre’s castle. He is soon re- 
cognized, because the dogs, horses, and other domestic anim.i. 
increase in an extraordinary way under his care. Before the 
ogres have succeeded in killing him, they are invited by Pimo 
ySerralcan to a feast. On this occasion the girl places nine fry- 


9. Is the Kesar-saga a myth of the seasons ? — 

This was the present writer’s idea from the first. 
As he wa.s, liowever, assailed by several critic.s on 
account of it, he did his best to abandon it. But, 
when editing the ‘ Lower Ladakhi version of the 
Kesar-saga’ for the Bibliotheca Indica^ hetvas driven 
back to his former position. At any rate, he cannot 
help believing that myths of the seasons (mixed up, 
perhaps, with other materials) are contained in the 
Kesar-saga. Only a few instances may he noted : 
snn and moon are attributes of Kesar’s beautiful 
shape, rain and hail of his ugly shape ; he wields 
the sword of lightning ‘in the middle of black 
clouds ’ ; there is a full description of spring given 
on the occasion of Kesar’s return to gLing (see 
above, § 8 ( 5 )) ; the agus seem to point to an ancient 
zodiac ; winter is apparently compared to leprosy ; 
together with Kesar’s departure (probablyin winter) 
the male animals leave the female ones, but leave 
them with the hope of new offspring ; Kesar’s ene- 
mies are powers of darkness; the giant of the 
north ; the king of Hor, also in the north ; China is 
‘ the black expanse.’ 

10. Relarionship to other mythologies. — As has 
become evident, there are great similarities be- 
tween the gLing chos and the mythologies of various 
Aryan nations. This, however, does not mean 
much, for even the mythologies of North American 
Indian tribes have much in common with European 
mythologies. But we must call attention to 
one pwtioularly striking incident. The story of 
the Tibetan hero with the vulnerable spot, dBu 
dmar lam ^tan, who is Kesar’s representative, 
is ver^ similar to the German story of Siegfried, 
The similarities are the following : both heroes 
have the pilnerable spot on the shoulder ; both 
wear invisible caps ; both are killed when drinking 
water ; with both of them the vulnerable spot is 
pointed out by a woman who belongs to the side of 
the hero. All this is remarkable, because the cor- 
responding Greek story, for instance, is greatly at 
variance with both of them, although there is an 
ethnic relationship between the Greeks and the 
Teutons. 

ri. gLing chos and Lamaism.— It is not at aU 
impossible that the gLing chos should have exercised 
an influence on Lamaism. The following are a few 
instances. ( 1 ) "With regard to the colours, white, 
red, and bine, there is a certain correspondence 
between the realms of heaven, earth, and under 
world on one side, and sPyan ras T-zi^, ^ara 
dbyangs, and Phyag rdor on the other. But with 
regard to their characters it is difficult to see a 
closer agreement. The three mchod rten of three 
different colours, white, red, and blue, seem origin- 
ally to represent the three realms of the gLing c&s, 
but are at the present time explained as having 
been erected in honour of the three Bodhisattvas. 

If this explanation is really true, it remains a strange 
fact that the mchod rten in the middle was always 
painted red, and not yellow ; for yellow is tlie cor- 
rect colour of dJam dbyangs. Thus the custom of 
erecting three mchod rten of three diflerent colours 
seems to have its roots in the gLing chos, and in 
the Kesar-saga we often hear of the existence of 
three lAa tho of the same colours, the prototypes 
of these mchod rten of the present day. ( 2 ) The 
story of Srong-btsan Gam-po with his two wives, 
the green and the white sGrolma, may have been in- 
fluenced by the story of Kesar with his two wives. 
Thus dBrugumais addressed, ‘ Oh, thon milk-white 
I fairy ! ’ and Kesars bride from China is called T-Yni 
' dkon mchogmo, the turquoise goddess. Kesar is 
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even called, in historical works, a snitor to the white 
sGrolma. (3) There can he hardly any douht that 
the system of colours as we find it in the gLing chos 
has influenced the pantheon of Lamaism with its 
white, red, blue, green, yellow, and golden-faced 
occupants. Still, it cannot account for aU the 
diflerent shades of colours. Some of them were prob- 
ably introduced from India. (4) Most of the deities 
of the gLing chos, dBangpo rgyabzhin included, 
have heen incorporated into the pantheon of Lama- 
ism, where they have to be satisfied with an inferior 
rank. 

12. gLing chos and Bon chos. — The gLing chos 
was perhaps not such a pure religion of nature as 
it appears to have been from the preceding pages. 
It probably had its dark side of superstitions and 
sorcery. This dark side seems to have had its de- 
velopment down to the present day in the garb of 
the Bon chos. 

13. Sacred numbers in the gLing chos. — Holy 
numbers in the gLing chos are 3, 7, 9, and 18. But 
it is remarkable that, whilst the first three of these 
numbers are quoted without a following number, 
the 18 is often followed up by 19; e.g., ‘They 
digged a pit of 18, 19 yards,’ ‘ There appeared 18, 
19 priests.’ The 19 is favoured apparently as the 
sum of 12-1-7, the months of the year plus the 
days of the week. 

14. Animism in the gLing chos. — Here we may 
mention the following personifications : sKy&ser, 
the wind ; sbang char zilbu, the rain ; sengge 
dkarmo yyu ra/can, the glacier; bya Khyung dkrung 
nyima, (apparently) the sun ; byamo dkarmo, the 
moon ; bya so mig dmar, the morning-star; 7 Fan, 
spirits living in rocks and trees. It is remark- 
able that several of these personifications are men- 
tioned together with the representatives of the 
animal world. Some of such representatives are : 
nyamo yser mig, for fishes ; bya rgyal rgodpo, for 
birds; rKyang byang khadkar,ioT'hoT&es •, dBrong 
byung rogpo, for yaks. 

15. Festivals of the gLing chos. — ( 1 ) Theio^iar, 
or Sew Year’s festival. It is the festival of lamps 
and lights. Pencil-cedars are used for the decora- 
tion of houses. There are horse-races, and a goat 
is offered before a white lha tho (altar of the gLing 
chos). The heart is tom out of the living animal 
and offered to the lha. In the monasteries mask- 
dances are held, which were probably intended 
originally to show the victory of the coming spring 
over the demons of winter. Only at Hemis do the 
mask-dances take place in June, perhaps as a last 
lemnant of a former festival to celebrate the 
highest point reached by the sun. (2) Storma 
phangces. This is the spring festival of drivhig 
out winter. At Khalatse a clay liguie of human 
.shape is carried outside the village and destroyed 
there. At other places the spirits of winter and 
disease are banished into magic squares of sticks 
and strings (dosmo) and destroyed outside the vil- 
lage. (3) The Kesar-festival. The festival is 
called ‘ Kesar-festival ’ only in U pper Kanawar. 
In Ladakh it is called niDd phangces, ‘airovv- 
shooting.’ It is celebrated in spring. 'Lh.o gLing glu 
is played and sung ; and the boys amuse themselves 
with arrow-shooting. There aie processions round 
the fields to ble.ss them, the lha tho (altars) are 
decorated ■«'ith fresh twigs, and pencil-cedars are 
burnt. (4) The Srub lha, or harve.st festival. In 
Skyurbuchan the boys dance with poles covered 
with fragrant alpine flowers. Offerings of grain 
are carried to the monasteries. The dates of all 
these festivals are fixed by the lamas, and the 
lamas take part in them. 

16. The names of the gLing chos. — In the 
course of this article some of the names of the 
gLing chos are given with their English translation. 
The author has not ventured to translate all these 


names, because scholars are at variance with regard 
to the meanings of ceitaiu of them. In the names 
of the eighteen agiis there is always contained the 
distinguishing mark of the agu which forms his 
head ; thus in no. 2, rtsangspo means ‘ lizard ’ ; in 
no. 4, kha rgan means ‘old mouth,’ i.e. a mouth 
surrounded by a white beard ; in no. 1, ra skyes 
means ‘ horn-producer,’ or goat. As for the group 
of seven agus, which has much in common with the 
heroes of such folk-lore as, e.g., ‘Sechse kommen 
dnrch die ganze Welt,’ in the name of no. 4 the 
ability to see clearly is indicated ; in the name of 
no. 5, the ability to near clearly ; in no. 6, to shoot 
well. There are certain names occurring in the 
gLing chos which are not of Tibetan origin : thus 
in the word sengge in the name sengge dkarmo 
yyu ralcan, ‘ white lioness with the turquoise locks,’ 
the personification of the glacier has something to 
do with the Indian word simha. In the name of 
the smith Hemis, who teaches Kesar. the first part 
hem seems to be the Indian word hima, ‘ snow.’ 
Vv'e find the word Aem in the sense of ‘ snow ’ also 
in the name Hembabs, which means ‘ snow-falling,’ 
and such Indian words as rdksasa, ‘ monster,’ Sita- 
ram, Sita and Rama, and Indra occur occasion- 
ally in the gLing chos — which shows what an 
important part India has played in the shaping 
of certain tales of this ancient religion. 

Literatuhb.— I t must be admitted that all the following pub- 
lications are one man’s work. They have all passed through the 
present author’s hands. It may, however, be pointed out that 
in no case did he write down the te.\-ts to the dictation of a 
native ; he always employed natives to record them from the 
dictation of such other natives as were famous for their know- 
ledge of this ancient literature. 

(i.) Kesar-sa^a : * Her Friihlings- und Wintemiythns der 
Kesarsage,' in Mimoires de la socUU finruhougrienne, Helsing- 
fors, 1902, ‘The Spring-myth of the Kesarsaga,’ in I A xxxi. 
[1902], *A Lower Ladakhi Version of the Kesarsaga,' in BiblU 
otheea Indiea, 1908, 

(ii.) Hymnals : ‘ A Ladakhi Bonpo Hymnal ’ (more correctly, 
‘The gijng glu of Phyang’), in lA xxx. [1901] 359£t. ; ‘gLing 
gin of Kbalatee,’ contained in Ladakhi Songi, Leh, E^mir, 
1899-1903, nos. xxi.-xxx. ; ‘ The Paladins of the Kesarsaga,' in 
JRASBo u. [1906] 467-490, ui. [1907] 67-77. 

(iii.) Catechisms: ‘The Ladakhi Pre-Buddhist Marriage Ritual' 
in lA XXX. [1901] 131 £r.; Die Trinklieder eon Khalatse (Tibetan 
text only, rf. A. H. Francke, Leipzig, 1903) ; Das Boehzeits- 
ritual von Tagmavig (Tibetan text only, ed. A. H. Francke. 
reprinted from an old MS discovered at Tagmaciv, 1904). 

A. H. Feakcke. 

LION.— See Akimals. 

LITANY. — A litany, according to tlie modem 
use of the word, may be described as a devotion 
consisting of a number of short petitions or invoca- 
tions, to each of which a response is made by the 
people. It may be either said or sung, it may be 
either processional or stationary, it may be liturgi- 
cal, i.e. connected with the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, or independent, and it may be for 
regular use or used only on special occasions. Pro- 
ce.ssional psalmody wliich is not of the resiionsive 
form is not now usually called a litany, but at one 
time the word was applied to anytiiing sung in 
procession. The modem use of tlie term is the 
result of a long and somewhat complicated history. 
It is especially necessary to trace tlie growth of 
tw'o fonns of devotion W'hich were originally dis- 
tinct, but which have coalesced to form the modem 
litany. These are the liturgical responsive prayer 
and the procession. 

I. Earliest use of the word. — The word Xiraveia 
is not common in clas.sical Greek, and it seems to 
be used in tiie quite general sense of a --uiiplication. 
The earliest mention of tlie word in connexion with 
Christian services ajipears to be by Basil ( c. a. D. 375 ; 
Ep. ccvii, ‘ad Cler. Keocms.’ [Opera, iii. 311 D]).’ 

Objections had been raised to some innovations which Basil 
had made. ‘These things \\ere not,’ the objector sa\8, ‘in the 
dajs of the great Gregory ’ (t.e. Gregory Thaumaturgus, c, 254) 

* Neither,’ replies Basil, ‘ were the litanies which you now use! 
And I do not say this, by way of accusing j ou ; for I would 
that >ou all should live in tears, and in continual repentaii(.e. ’ 
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These litanies were, therefore, penitential devo- 
tions of some kind, hut there is nothing to indicate 
their precise character. The word rogatia was 
used in a similar general sense in the West. 

2. TTie liturgical litany. — The earliest description 
of Eucharistic worship is that contained in the 
Apologies of Justin Martyr (a.d. 148). Here 
common prayers are spoken of ‘ for ourselves . . . 
and for all others in every place,’ immediately 
before the Kiss of Peace and the Oliertory, and 
therefore after the lessons and homily {Apol. i. 65). 
Whether these already took the form of the later 
litany there is nothing to show, and the response 
‘ Kyrie Eleison ’ is not yet mentioned. And there 
is no further detailed information about the form 
of service until the liturgies which date from about 
the end of the 4th century. Here, however, the 
liturgical litany is found in the form which it has 
preserved in the Eastern Church ever since. It 
consists of a number of short petitions offered by 
the deacon, to each of which the people respond 
‘ Kyrie Eleison,’ and the most usual place for it is 
after the Gospel, but this is not invariable. Some 
litany of this Kind appears to be almost universal 
in the Eastern liturgies. Many examples will be 
found in Brightman (Liturgies Eastern and West- 
ern, esp. pp. 4, 471, 521 for the most ancient forms, 
aU belonging to the 4th cent.). The usual name 
for these devotions in the East is not Xirowta, but 
iKTevri (lit. ‘ stretched out,’ i.e. the earnest prayer), 
or awamr) (‘continuous’). There is nothing to 
show when Kyrie Eleison was first used in the 
services of the Church, but as its use is almost 
universal in the Eastern liturgies it must have 
been very early, and the expression is so natural, 
and wordd be so easUy suggested by passages of 
the OT, that no explanation of its introduction is 
necessary. It was also in use among the heathen, 
as was pointed out by Claude de Vert (Explication 
simple, litUrale et historique des eirtmonies de 
Vtglise, Paris, 1706-13, L 94 ; cf. Epictetus, Eiss. 
ab Arriano diqestm, iL 7). The Eereqrinatio 
tSilcice (ed. G. F. Gamurrini, Rome, 1888, p. 47) 
mentions the Kyrie as the response made at Jeru- 
salem to the deacon’s list of names, and it appears 
in the litanies mentioned above as belonging to 
the 4th century. 

3. The liturgical litany in the West. — It is prob- 
able that the Western liturgies originally contained 
litanies closely similar to those of the East. This 
was certainly the case, as far as can be judged from 
their scanty remains, with the liturgies of the 
Gallican (or non-Roman) type. The extant forms 
bear the closest resemblance to the Eastern litanies, 
and may in some cases be translations from the 
Greek (see some examples in L. Duchesne, Christ- 
ian Worship^, pp. 198-201 ; F. E. Warren, Liturgy 
and Ritual of the Celtic Church, p. ^9). There is 
little doubt that there was originally a litany of 
the same character in the Roman liturgy also, and 
that the Kyries at the beginning of Mass are a relic 
of it. Tliere is also another place in the service 
which should be noted. After the Gospel the 
priest says ‘ Oremus,’ but no prayer or response 
follows ; and this was so at least as long ago as the 
8th cent., as appears from the Ordines Romani. 
Some prayers had evidently fallen out of the service 
even at that early date, and these were undoubtedly 
the Prayers of the Faithful, which occur in this 
place in the Eastern liturgies, and which are stUl 
preserved in the Roman rite in the prayers used 
on Good Friday. Probably these prayers dropped 
out of use because they were transferred, in sub- 
stance at least, to the litany which came at the 
beginning of the service. St. Gregory the Great 
(Ep. ix. 12), when speaking of the use of the Kyrie, 
mentions other devotions that accompanied it, and 
which were no doubt a litany. In the present 


j service only the Kyrie remains, and this is curious 
1 because the Kyrie was probably an addition made 
to the original litany from the East, so that it 
would seem that the original prayers have dis- 
appeared, while the exotic response has remained. 
There is nothing to show when the Kyrie was first 
used in Rome. It was not used, as in the East, 
as the regular response to the petitions, but at the 
beginning and end of the seirvice, and it was alter- 
nated with Christe Eleison, which was never used 
in the East. Gregory says : 

‘ We have neither said nor do we say Eyne Eleison as it is 
said among the Greeks, because in Gtecian countries ail say it 
together^ bat with os it is said by the clerks and the people 
respond ; and Christe Eleison is said as many times, and this is 
not said at all among the Greeks ’ Qoc. dt.). 

The Kyrie was, therefore, in use in Rome in 
Gregory’s time, but for how long before that we 
do not know. The Council of Vaison (c. iii. [a.d. 
519]), in ordering its use in the province of Arles, 
implies that it had been introduced into Italy at a 
not very distant date. The rest of the liturgical 
litany disappeared, as has been said, from the 
Roman service at some unknown date, but that 
the Kyrie was stiO regarded as part of a litany is 
shown by the fact that in the 8th cent, the Kyrie 
was omitted when there was a processional litany 
to the church. The natural conclusion of the 
introductory litany, whether processional or not, 
was the prayer in which the Bishop ‘ collected ’ the 
petitions of the people, and which was therefore 
called CoUectio or Collecta. But, as the Kyrie 
was omitted when there was a procession, the 
collect on these occasions was the first thing that 
was said after the people reached the church, and 
hence ritualists came to regard it as the prayer 
‘ ad Collectam plebis ’ — when the people are 

f athered together. Thus there arose a double 
erivation of the word ‘collect’ (q.v.). 

4. Processions in the East. — During the centu- 
ries of persecution it was not likely that fonns of 
devotion so conspicuous as processions would be 
used by Christians. The first historical mention 
of them appears to be in A.D. 398, in connexion 
with the Arian controversy. The Arians, not 
being allowed to hold their assemblies in the city 
of Constantinople, used to meet in the public 
squares during the night, and to march out at dawn 
to their places of worsldp, singing antiphonally. 
Fearing lest the orthodox should be attracted by 
this ceremonial, St. John Chrysostom instituted 
counter-processions on a more magnificent scale, 
in which silver crosses and lights given by the 
empress Eudoxia were carried. These particular 
processions were prohibited by the emperor in 
consequence of the disorders which they caused, 
but the custom of using processions, especially in 
times of emergency, continued. Socrates mentions 
a legend to the effect that the antiphonal singing 
used at such times had its origin in a vision of 
Ignatins of Antioch, the third bishop from St. 
Peter, in which he saw angels singing responsive 
hymns to the Holy Trinity (HE vi. 8; Soz. HE 
viiL 8). These occasional processions were, however, 
quite distinct from the litany in the Eucharist. 

5 - Processions in the West. — Processions became 
common in the Western Church at about the same 
time as in the East, but their origin appears to 
have been independent. They were probably at 
first transformations of pagan processions. The 
Roman festival of the Eobigalia, intended to secure 
the crops from blight, was kept on the 25th of 
April, and the procession called the Litania Major, 
which took place on the same day, St. Mark's Day, 
seems to he a direct descendant of this. Even the 
actual routes of the heathen and the Christian pro- 
cessions wei'e nearly the same. The institution of 
the Greater Litany of St. Mark’s Day has been 
generally ascribed to Gregory l., but it was prob- 
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ably earlier, and perhaps dates from the pontifi- 
cate of Liberius (352-366). The litany ordered by 
Gregory on St. Mark’s Eve, A.D. 490, in order to 
avert a pestilence, seems to have been distinct from 
the Litania Major. Another ancient Roman festival, 
the Ambarvalia, was observed on three successive 
days in the month of May, and also had the fertility 
of the fields as its object. There is here a close 
resemblance to the Rogation processions on the 
three days before Ascension Day. These are said 
to have been instituted by Mamertus, bishop of 
Vienne (e. 470), on the occasion of various public 
disasters (Sid. Apoll. Ep. v. 14, vii. 1 ; Gregory of 
Tours, Eht. Franc, ii. 34) ; but such processions 
had probably been practised at an earlier date, and 
were only revived on this occasion. These rogations 
or litanies, called Litani® Minores to distinguish 
them from those of St. Mark’s Day, spread rapidly 
through Gaul, and were adopted and reorganized 
at Rome by Leo in. (795-816). Both the Greater 
and the Lesser Litanies were ordered to be used 
in England at the Council of Cloveshoe (a.d. 747 
[A. W. Haddan and W. Stubbs, Councils and 
Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great Britain 
and Ireland, Oxford, 1869-71, iii. 368]). It may 
be noted that in the decree of this council, and 
elsewhere, rogatio and litania are regarded as 
equivalent terms (‘l®tani;c, id est, rogationes ’), 
and also that the terms seem to include all the 
devotions connected with those days. There is no 
allusion to responsive prayer, and the only reference 
to processions is a mention of relics being carried 
about. The words ‘ litany ’ and ‘ rogation ’ were 
still used in quite a comprehensive sense. 

6. Medisval litanies. — Hitherto the liturgj.cal 
litanies in the Mass and processions have been 
regarded as distinct. But it is easy to see how 
they would coalesce. Various kinds of singing 
have always been used in processions, but that 
particular form of responsorial singing in which 
the people answer with an unvarying refrain was 
so naturally adapted for processional use, owing to 
the ease with which the refrain could be taken up 
by a moving crowd, that litanies of the type of the 
Eucharistic ectene came to be very commonly used 
in processions not only in the Mass, but on aU sorts 
of occasions. And so the word ‘litany’ came to 
mean a form of prayer with a response, either pro- 
cessional or stationary, and either regular or 
occasional. As the processional use was the most 
conspicuous and popular, the word ‘ procession ’ 
came to be used as almost an equivalent terra, and 
the book which contained the medimval litanies 
was called the Processional. The litanies in most 
common use also assumed a regular structure. 
They consisted, as a rule, of the following parts : 
(1) the Kyrie Eleison, alternated with Christe 
Eleison ; (2) a number of invocations of saints by- 
name, with the response ‘ Ora pro nobis ’ ; (3) a 
series of short prayers against various evils, called 
Deprecations, with the response ‘ Libera nos 
Domine ’ ; (4) prayers on behalf of various people 
and for various objects, called the Supplications, 
with the response ‘ Audi nos Domine ’ ; (5) the 
Agnus and the Kyrie, and a collect. Such litanies 
became very popular, and Cardinal Baronins esti- 
mated in 1601 that there were then 80 diflerent 
forms in use. The invocations of the saints just 
mentioned formed a conspicuous part of most of 
these litanies. It is not clear when these invoca- 
tions were first introduced ; it was certainly before 
the 8th cent. ; they are to be found in the Stowe 
Missal, and in a litany which probably belongs to 
the 8th cent, printed in Warren, Lit. Celt. Ch. (p. 
179), but they may be much older. Some of the 
later litanies became little more than a string of 
invocations. It has been suggested that these fists 
of saints originally grew out of a heathen formula 


recited by the Pontifex Maximus, but there appears 
to be little or no evidence for this. 

It has been noted that litanies, in the sense of 
responsive prayers, were often, though not neces- 
sarily, sung in procession, and so were commonly 
called processions. On the other hand, devotions 
sung in procession were often called litanies even 
though they were not responsive prayers. Psalms 
and anthems were also frequently used. For in- 
stanee, Bede says (HE i. 25) that at the first meet- 
ing of St. Augustine with king Ethelbert the 
missionaries approached the king in procession, 
bearing the image of our Lord upon the Cross, and 
singing litanies ; and then he specifies what they 
sang, and it was clearly an anthem, and not a 
litany in the usual modem sense. Again, the pro- 
cessions before High Mass on Sundays became, 
during the Middle Ages, a very popular and con- 
spicuous devotion, but the psalmody was not usually 
in form a litany. In the 8th cent, at Rome it was 
so, or it was regarded as such ; for, when there 
was a procession, as has been mentioned, the Kyrie 
at the beginning of Mass was omitted. Later on 
the Kyries became a fixed part of the service, and 
the processional psalmody took a different form. 
From the 12th cent., however, there was a tendency 
to use the term ‘ procession ’ of whatever was sung 
in procession, and to confine the term ‘ litany ’ to 
the Kyries, the Greater and Lesser Litanies of 
St. Mark's Day and the Rogation Days, and other 
similar forms. 

7- Litanies in the Roman Church. — As has been 
mentioned, a large number of litanies came into 
use in the later Middle Ages. But by a decree of 
the Holy Office, dated 6 Sept. 1601, Clement Viii. 
forbade the use of any litany except that usually 
known as the Litany of the Saints, which had been 
included in the liturgical books. The Litany of 
Loreto bad already been sanctioned in 1587. All 
others were forbidden to be used without the appro- 
bation of the Congregation of Rites. It is probable 
that this decree was never very strictly enforced, 
but it was renewed in 1727 and in 1821. A decree, 
however, of the Congregation of Rites, dated 
23 April 1860, allowed the private use of litanies 
sanctioned by the Ordinary. The Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin or of Loreto mentioned above was 
probably used in some form at a very early date at 
Loreto, but in its present form it perhaps dates 
from the early 15th cent., and the earliest printed 
copy known belongs to the year 1576. Another 
popular litany was that of the Most Holy Name of 
Jesns. This was perhaps also composed in the early 
15th century. It was not included in the decree of 
1601. but later on it received some sanction from 
the Congregation of Rites, and it was finally allowed 
by Pius IX. in 1852 for certain dioceses, and for 
universal use by Leo Xlll. in 1886. The Litany of 
the Sacred Heart was sanctioned in 1899. 

8. The Anglican litany.— As the procession was 
a popular form of devotion, it was natural that it 
should be one of the first parts of the public services 
to he translated into English. The Prymers of the 
15th cent., books of devotion for lay people, com- 
monly contain a litany in English. The form now 
used in the English Church appeared in 1544, and 
it is no doubt the work of Cranmer, and perhaps 
the happiest example of his literary style. The 
occasion of its pi eduction was given by public 
calamities. In 1543 the harvest was bad, and 
Henry Vlii. wrote to Cranmer to desire that ‘ roga- 
tions and processions ’ should be made. In the 
following year there was war with France and 
Scotland, so that the English Litany was produced 
in similar circumstances to those of the early lit- 
anies mentioned above. It was, however, also 
intended for regular use, and was printed in the 
Pry.ncr of 1545 and in the hrst English Book of 
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Cmnmon Prayer of 1549. This litany was con- 
structed with great care, and several sources were 
uW. The chief portion was taken from the Sarum 
Rogationtide litany, and the main structure of 
this was adhered to, but the invocations of the 
saints were greatly shortened, being reduced to 
three clauses, which were themselves omitted in 
the First Prayer Book. Passages were also intro- 
duced from a Sarum litany for the dying, called 
Commendatio Animte (also omitted in the First 
Prayer Book), and a considerable part of the 
Supplications was taken from a medieval German 
litany which was revised by Luther in 1529, and 
published in German and Latin. This litany was 
included in the Consultatio of Archbishop Hermann 
of Cologne, and so came to England, and it was 
used for the litany in Marshall’s Prymer of 1535. 
It must be noted that the English litany falls into 
two main sections : the first ends with the collect 
that follows the Lord’s Prayer — a collect being the 
natural ending of a litany. What follows is a 
translation of suffrages which were added to the 
Sarum litany in time of war. The reason for 
their insertion was no doubt that war was going 
on in 1544, hut they were appropriate for use at 
other times, and were retained. These sufirages 
are preceded by the antiphon and Psalm verse 
which began the Sarum Procession on Rogation 
Monday. Unfortunately, the accidental omission 
of the Amen at the end of the collect has led to the 
ridiculous custom of using the antiphon (‘ O Lord, 
arise, help us ’) as a sort of response to the collect. 
Until 1661 the conclnsions of most of the collects 
were not printed in the Book of Common Prayer ; 
in the revision of that year the Amens were printed, 
but most of the endings were omitted by mistake. 

Although in bis adaptation of the old litanies 
Cranmer added little or nothing of his own, he 
made a noticeable change in the rhythm ; the old 
petitions were short and simple ; Cranmer, either 
with a view to compression or, more probably, 
because he preferred sonorous periods, grouped 
several petitions together, and enriched them with 
epithets and synonyms. For instance, the Depre- 
cations of the Sarum litany begin thus : 

‘ From all evil — Deliver ua, Lord. 

From the crafts of the devil — Deliver us, Lord. 

From thy wrath — Deliver us. Lord. 

From everlasting damnation — Deliver us, Lord.* 

In the new version this becomes : 

* From all evil and mischief ; from sin, from the crafts and 
assaults of the devil ; from thy wrath, and from everlasting 
damnation — Good Lord, deliver us.' 

At about the same time Cranmer intended to 
translate other processional hymns, such as ‘ Salve 
Festa Dies,’ for he wrote to Henry Vlll. in 1545 to 
say that he had done so. The attempt was prob- 
ably relhn^uished because he became aware that he 
did not write so skilfully in verse as he did in prose. 

The English litany has remained substantially 
unchanged since its first appearance in 1544. In 
1549 the invocations of the saints were omitted, 
and in 1559 a petition about ‘ the tyranny of the 
Bishop of Rome.’ ‘ The grace of our Lord ’ was 


added at the end in the same year. In 1661 the 
words ‘ and rebellion,’ ‘ and schism,’ were added, 
and ‘ Bishops, Pastors, and Ministers of the Church ’ 
was changed to ‘ Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.’ 
The collection of collects at the end of the litany was 
altered more than once, and most of them were re- 
moved to other places inthe Bookof Comincn Prayer. 

This litany was intended to be used for all the 
purposes for which the ancient litanies were em- 
ployed. It was issued for occasional use at a time 
of distress, and it was sung in procession in the 
usual manner. Later on royal injunctions ordered 
it to be sung kneeling before Mass, and this be- 
came the usual, but not universal, practice. The 
present rubric ^ows either the stationary or the 
processional use. It was also related to the 
Rogationtide processions, being derived mainly 
from them, and it took the place of the Eastern 
ectene as a preparation for Mass. It was ordered 
from the first to be said on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, the ancient ‘Station’ days, on which 
especially Mass was anciently said, and, although 
its use on Sundays was not specified in the rubric 
until 1552, this was probably taken for granted 
from the first. Unfortunately, this special char- 
acteristic of the litany as a preparation for Mass 
was obscured later on, partly by the placing of the 
‘Grace’ at the end, and partly by the rubric of 
1661, which directs it to be said ‘after Morning 
Prayer.’ This made no practical difl’erence so long 
as Matins, Litany, and Mass continued to be said 
in their natural order, but in recent years it has 
caused the litany to be regarded as a sort of ap- 
pendage to Matins, and in many churches has led 
to its being altogether separated from the JIass. 

9 . Lutheran litanies. — As has been mentioned 
above, Luther published a revision of a mediaeval 
litany in German and Latin in 1529. The original 
edition does not appear to be extant, but the 
litany was printed in the Psalm-books, .and it was 
used in both languages for some time. The use of 
the Latin form seems to have died out in the 17th 
cent., and the German form, although it continued 
to be used on various occasions in North Germany, 
never became a popular form of devotion. The 
Calvinistic bodies objected to this form of service 
altogether, and the litany was one of the parts of 
the English Book of Common Prayer which were 
most disliked by the Puritans. 

Literati RE, — For Eafitem litanies see F. E. Brightman, 
Liturffies Eastern and Western. Oxford, lb96. For Western 
litanies, F, E. tAtarreo, Liturgy and Eittiul of the Celtic 
I Chxirch, do. 1881 ; C. Wordsworth, Ceremonies and Proces- 
sions oj. . . 6'ah'stwrj., Cambridge, 1901 ; Sarum Pmcessional 

. ... . . . ...... Proces-'iomif, Surtees 

* . ■ . , ■ rum and York Primers. 

' 1 e Prymer. do. 1S95 ; 

'■ , 937 0. For tiie Kvrie, 

. 'I . , . e BeoUw. Dec. 1899 and 

March 1900 ; Sl Baumer, Gesch. des Breders, Freiburg im Br., 
1895, esp. pp. 128, 154. For a history of the litany, F. Procter 
and W. H. Frere, Xew History of the Book of Common Prayer, 
London 1901 ; L. PuUan, History of the Book of Common 
Prayer, do. 1900 ; J. H. Blunt, Annotated Book of Commorn 
Prayer, rev, ed., do. 1895 i L Duchesne, Christian 1 1 ors hip-^, 
do. 1903. J. H. Matide. 
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LITERATURE (American).— The literature of | ous literary expression, and works produced under 
the aborigines of America may conveniently be ■ Caucasian influence. 

treated under two topics, viz. purely autochthon- j i. Autochthonous hterature. llus group in- 
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eludes songs, orations, stories, legends and myths, 
rituals and possibly dramas, and chronicles. The 
sources of this literature are mainly oral tradition, 
though this tradition is fortitied in many cases by 
mnemonic records, the most curious of which are 
th&qio'pus — knotted and coloured cords— employed 
by the Peruvians. Petroglyphs and pictographs 
were wide spread, and reached a considerable de- 
velopment in the direction of abstract symbolism, 
P' <■ M..,\ . Aztecs, and other Mexican 
n-i:- ■ ' ! ■ 1 ■ ■ .i:''y .. i'".- ‘ the stage of hieroglyphic 
writing. Little progress has been made, however, 
towards the decipherment of the Mexican codices, 
except perhaps with respect to calendric computa- 
tions, while the pictographic records of other Indian 
peoples depend for their interpretation upon indi- 
vidual initiation into the meanings intended. Such 
records as we have, therefore, are mainly transcrip- 
tions from oral expression. 

American Indian songs are so intimately con- 
nected with American Indian music that they 
will be treated under art. IMtJSlC (American). 
Similarly, American Indian rituals, which are 
largely composed of cycles of songs and chants, 
will he treated under SECRET SOCIETIES (Ameri- 
can) and Prayer (American). Oiatory was an 
art of prime importance among the many tribes 
who conducted their internal alfairs bjf means of 
councils where the spoken word decided tribal 
policies. Gnivity of mien and strict decorum 
cliaracterized the orator, hut his expression was 
often intensely passionate, and there is abundant 
testimony fioni white hearers to the power and 
eloquence of American Indian oratory, of which 
many fragments are pre.sen ed in .scattered reports. 
More systematic records have been made of myths 
and legends, which are often documents of con- 
siderable length and no mean artistry. Their 
comjiarative stability of form under oral trans- 
mission may be studied in records of identical 
myths taken from ditlerent tribes {e.g., the three 
versions of the ‘ Iioquoian Cosmology,’ recorded 
by J. N. B. Hewitt, 21 RliEW [1899-1900]). 
Legends of a iii-torical character (as, e.g., the 
legend of Hiawatha) give place in some tribes to 
conscious chronicles, or year-counts (see esp. G. 
Mallery, 10 RHEW [1888-89], cii. .v. ; J, Mooney, 
n EBEW [ls9o-96], ‘ Calendar History of the 
Kiowa’). Mooney [1897-98], ‘Myths 

of the Cherokee ’) classities Cherokee myths as 
sacred myths, animal stories, local legends, and 
historical traditions. He traces many animal 
stories that have passed as of Negro origin to 
American Indian sources (notably the ‘ Brer 
Babbit’ stories of .loel Chandler Harris), and it 
is certain that the American Indians possessed 
tales designed for entertainment, often of a humor- 
ous character, as veil as others intended for 
edification. 

The arti'>tic quality of which American Indian expres^^ion is 
capable nia\ he -u.^s’csted bya e.xaznples. A. C. FJetcher(i?7 
ii£.£W' [iyu5-00j, p. 4.il>records an Omaha song of four verses 
(or, With repet seven), which she translates : 

* No one has found a way to avoid death, to pass around it ; 
those old men who have met it, who have reached the place 
where death stands waitirifr, have not pointed out a way to 
circumvent it. Death is ditticult to face ! ’ 

This song is set to a mov mg native melody', which has been 
harmonized by Harvey Worthington Loomis (‘Lyrics of the 
Red Man,’ Newton Center, Mass., IWJ, vol. li. no. 2). 

An impressive example of Indian eloq^uence is the speech of 
Smohalla recorded by' Mooney (24 RBEW {1S92-93], p. 720 f.), 
uttered in reply to the white coramiasioner's request that the 
Wsnapum settle down to agriculture. The following is a frag- 
ment of Smohalla’s peroration : 

‘You ask me to piou7:h the ground ! Shall I take a knife and 
tear ray mothers bo'-jin Then when I die she will not take 
me to her bosom to rest. 

You ask me to dig for stone ! Siiaii I dig under her skin fur 
her bones? Then when I die I cannot enter her body to be 
born again. 

You ask me to cut gra'-s and make hay and sell it, and be 
rich like white men ! iJuthow dare I cut off my mother's hair '' 


In the Iroquoian creation myth, there is a somewhat subtle 
humour in the account of the tail of Ataentsic, the demiurgic 
Titaness, from the Sky-world to the chaos of nether waters : 

‘So now, verily, her body continued to fall. Her body was 
failing some time before it emerged. Now, she was surprised, 
seemingly, that there was light below, of a blue color. She 
looked, and there seemed to be a lake at the spot toward whi-. h 
she was failing. There was nowhere any earth. There she saw- 
many ducks on the lake, whereon they, being waterfowl of all 
their kinds, floated sevei^Iy about. Without interruption the 
body of the woman-being continued to fall. 

Now, at that time the waterfowl called the Loon shouted, say- 
ing : “Do ye 1 ■ . , t-- -.r -if 

the water, her :• . '.iT s 

it is even so.” "v \ ' ■ ■ ■ , w ■ ■ : s 

Bittern said : ‘ i - ■ ; . u' r ■ ■■ . i 

ing up from the depths of the water. Do ye, however, iMk 
upward.” All looked upward, and all, moreover, said : “Verily, 
it is true”'(-::2 RBEW, p. 179 f.). 

With this may be contrasted a fragment of the Navaho myth 
of the creation of the sun (S RBEW [1S8&-87], pp. 275-277), 
which is not without a touch of grandeur : 

‘ The people then said, “Let us stretch the world” ; so the 
twelve men at each point expanded the world. The sun con- 
tinued to rise as the world expanded, and began to shine with 
less heat, but when it reached the meridian the heat became 
great and the people suffered much. They crawded everywhere 
to find shade. Then the voice of Darkness went four times 
around the world telling the men at the cardinal points to go on 
expanding the world. “ I want all this trouble stopped,” said 
Darkness; “the people are suffering and all is burning; you 
must continue stretching.” ’ 

The more civilized Indian peoples of Mexico, 
Central America, and Peru show a coz'responding 
advance in formal literary composition. The 
Aztec rituals recorded by B. Sahagun {HistoHa 
(jeneral dt las cosas de Ntieva Espatiai Mexico, 
18*29) are dignified and ornate, and often imbued 
with a sombre and haunting beauty. The as- 
sembled lore of these more advanced peoples must 
have comprised a considerable body of legends, 
chronicles, oracles, spells, calendric computations, 
laws, etc., judring from the fragments which are 
preserved, wliile tlie existence of a secular artistic 
literature is probable. Brinton is of the opinion 
that the Central Americans possessed an autoch- 
thonous dramatic art (see Library of Aboriginal 
American Literature^ no. iii., ^The Guegtience, a 
Comedy Ballet in the Nahuatl-Spanish Dialect of 
Nicaragua,’ Philadelphia, 1883) ; and Clements 
Markham regards the ‘Ollantay’ as an example 
of a pre-Spanish dramatic literature (see Markham, 
2'he Incas of Pent, London, 1910, which contains 
a translation of this drama). For this literature 
of the semi-civilized nations see the artt. Andeans, 
ChilanBalam, Drama (American), PoroL Vuh. 

2 , Literature produced under white influence. — 
This class consists of (1) works in the native 
language.*?, and (2) works by American Indian 
autliors in European languages, (1) Works ot 
the first type include translations of the Bible and 
other works by white missionaries and teachers, 
and native records of native idea.s made after a 
system of writing had been acc^uired. Of the 
latter, perhaps the most notable instance is the 
Cherokee literature in the native alphabet invented 
by Sequoya. A large number of periodicals — some 
under native, some under missionary, editorsliip, 
some in the native tongues exclusively, some part 
English, .some wholly English — have appeared or 
are now appearing for the expression of American 
Indian ideas. P'or the growing body of aboriginal 
records — chiefly myths, rites, and chronicles — ap- 
pearing in the Reports of the American Bureau of 
Ethnology and elsewhere special modifications of 
the Kouian aljihabetic signs have been invented 
and systematized for the expression of the native 
tongue^. 

(2) A certain number of Indian?, or part-Indians 
have distinguished tliemselves in their literary 
mastery of European tongues. The names of 
Garcilasso de la Vega, Inea-Spanish in blood, and 
of Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxochitl, descendant of 
the caciques of Tezciico, are notable as authorities 
for the native customs and histories of Peru and 
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Mexico respeetii^ely. To these might he added 
the names of Tezozomac, Chimalpahin Quauhtle- 
huanitzin, Nakuk Pech, and Fernando Hernandez 
Arana Xahila, Mexican and Cential American 
post-conquest chroniclers of native history (see 
respectively E. K. Kingsborough, Antiquities of 
Mexico, ix., ‘ Cronica Mexicana’; R. Simeon, 
Annales de San Anton Munon Chimalpahin 
Quauhtlehuanitzin, Paris, 1889 ; D. G. Brinton, 
Library of Aboriginal American Literature, i., 
‘The Maya Chronicles,’ vi, ‘The Annals of the 
Cakchiquels ’). In N. America, George Copway 
(Kagigegabo, 1818-63) was the author of several 
books, dealing chiefly with his own people, the 
Ojibwa, while Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa, 
b, 1868) is the author of essays and stories por- 
traying the native life and ideals of his Siouan 
kinsfolk. 

liirSBATtrEB.—Bibliographioal details are given in the Hand- , 
hook of American Indians, Bull. 30 of the American Bureau 
of Ethnology, Washington, 1907-10, under ‘ Books in Indian ; 
Languages,' 'Bible Translations,’ ‘Dictionaries,’ ‘Periodicals’; 
see also ‘Copway,’ ‘Eastman,’ ‘Sequoya.’ Scattered through , 
the Repots and Bvlhtins of the Bureau are many texts and i 
translations of myths, songs, and rites ; the files of the JAFL \ 
are rich in similar material. Other collections of importance 
include E. K. Kingsborough, Antiquities of Mexico, 

London, 1830-48 ; D. G. Brinton, Lihrary of Aboriginal Ameri- 
can Literature, 8 vols., Philadelphia, 1^2-90; J. G. Icaz- 
balceta, Nueva Colecci6n de documentos para la Historia 
de Mexico, 5 vols., Mexico, 1886-92; E. Seler, Gesammelte 
Ahhandlungen tur amerikaniechen Sprach- und Altertums- 
kunde, 3 vols., Berlin, 1902-08. Yearly increasing material Is 
to be found in the Comptes rendusdu Congr^s international des 
AmAricanistes, Paris, etc. ; the Memoirs and Papers of the 
Peabody Museum, : t' * Memoirs of the 

American Museum Of N /. • .. york\theMemoir> 

of the American Foh • • % Y : * • the Publicatioiis 

of the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago ; of the Unioersity of 
California, Berkeley, Cal, ; of the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, Philadelphia; the Contributions of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, etc. Of the nature of bibliographical guides 
are H. H. Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific Coast, New 
York, 1875, vol. i. p. xviifif., 'Authorities quotea’(cf. also \ol. 
iii. ’Myths and Languages’); Justin Wiosor, Narrative and 
Critical History of America, Boston, 1SS6-89, vol. i. ‘Biographi* 
cal Appendix’ ; The Literature of American Histwy, ed. J. N. 
Lam^, Boston, 1902 ; L. Farrand, The Basis of American 
History, 1500-1()00, New York, 1904, pp. 272-289 ; H. Beuchat, 
Manuel d’arch^ologie amiricaine, Paris, 1912. See ‘ Literature ’ 
under artt. Akdeans, Chilan Balam, Music (American), Popol 

vtTH. H. B. Alexander, 

LITERATURE (Babylonian). — Our knowledge 
of Babylonian-Assyrian literature has been gained 
chiefly by excavations. Only a few monuments 
are extant on rocks, among them the famous bilin- 
gual inscriptions of the Achccmenian kings, from 
the study of which the decipherment of the Baby- 
lonian script and language started. The statues 
of kings and deities, the colossi of bulls and lions, 
slabs, prismoids, cylinders, and various smaller 
objects of art inscribed with Babylonian legends 
are, as far as hitherto disinterred, not very numer- 
ous in comparison with the thousands of clay 
tablets which served the ancient Babylonian and 
Assyrian priests to record the deeds of the rulers 
of those Empires, to chronicle their historical 
events, to fix the common prayers, incantations, 
and religious rites, to place the outcomes of their 
superstitious belief in certain systems, and to trans- 
mit very ancient myths and legends to posterity. 

As a matter of fact, these documents are not 
throughout conceived in the Semitic tongue of 
Babylonia. It is now well known that in the third 
millennium before onr era the fertile alluvial plain 
of the twin rivers enclosing Mesopotamia, the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, was inhabited by a non- 
Semitic race called the Sumerians, and to them 
must be attributed the primitive culture of that 
country, the building of its earliest cities, the tirst 
works of art in Western Asia, and the invention 
of the cuneiform script, the development of which 
out of a picture writing can still be traced. At 
what time Semitic, i.e. Babylonian, tribes invaded 


j Sumerian temtory, and how tiie process of amalga- 
i mation between the two races developed, cannot 
i as yet be ascertained. It may be fairly assumed, 

. however, that at the time of the Babylonian king 
Ijammurabi, who replaced the various feudal 
governments of his predecessors by a vast Baby- 
lonian Empire under one sceptre (c. 2000 B.C.), that 
process had come to a standstill, and subsequently 
the Sumerian literature was gradually superseded 
by that of the Babylonian-Assyrians. As, how- 
ever, the religious hymns and psalms composed by 
the Sumerian writers were adopted by the Semites, 
forming part of their liturgy and subsequently 
translated by the priests into their native tongue, 
Sumerian was studied as a sacred language by the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, and its literature was 
carefully preserved and handed down to posterity, 
just as in medimval and modern times the Latin 
language is treated and used as the language of 
the Church. 

Sumerian literature is dealt with in this art. in 
so far as it forms part ’ B.Lv’ 
incorporated therein. I! :-.i ; . 

ally begins in the time oi yammuraui, unose in- 
scriptions (with one exception) and whose famous 
collection of laws (see Law [Babylonian and 
Assyrian]) are conceived in pure Semitic Baby- 
lonian. Before entering into a detailed enumera- 
tion of the various branches of that literature, 
attention must also be called to the fact that the 
difl'erence between the Babylonian and the Assyrian 
languages consists merely in dialectic varieties, so 
that Babylonian and Assyrian literature, practi- 
cally speaking, are to be considered as identical, 
and are ditierentiated only by the respective time 
of their origin during one of the great monarchies 
of Western Asia — the Old Babylonian Empire, the 
Assyrian Empire, and the Neo-Babylonian Empire. 

The history of the ancient East can now be 
authentically reconstructed from the historical in- 
scriptions of the Babylonian-Assyrian literature. 
To the great kings of those monarchies the gaining 
of immortality by means of a careful tradition of 
their exploits, tlieir successful campaigns, and 
building operations appeared most desirable, and 
so they caused the records of those deeds to be 
inscribed on a number of clay prisms, on cylinders 
and tablets, and on the animal colossi at the en- 
trances of their palaces. The great extent of such 
texts is illustrated by a recently discovered tablet, 
on which the events of a .single year (714 B.C.) are 
recorded so minutely that an English translation 
of the text would fill five columns of the London 
Times. Long prayers supplement the historical 
contents of these inscriptions, interspersed with 
the enumeration of the titles and abilities, virtues 
and religiousness, of the royal personages tlierein 
glorified. As a rule, the contents are arranged 
according to the years of reign or the campaigns, 
in chronological order, followed by an account of 
the building operations and, in some cases, of the 
hunting matches of the respective kings, while, at 
the end of the inscriptions, the blessing of the 
great gods is invoked upon a successor preserving 
the document, and their ivrath upon its destroyer. 
To the historical documents must also be assigned 
the branch of the epistolary literature dealing with 
public affairs. It is from an extended correspon- 
dence between Hammurabi and one of his higlie.st 
officials that an exact knowledge of the reign of 
the first Semitic ruler in the united Babylonian 
kingdom is gained — bis personal care for the 
welfare of his vast dominion, the building of corn- 
houses and dykes under his auspices, the regula- 
tion of the temple-taxes, and the use of intercalary 
months by order of the crown. Of no less import- 
ance are the documents of a correspondence carried 
on in the middle of the second millennium between 
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the Pharaohs of Egypt, then rulers of the whole 
civilized world, and the kings of Western Asia, 
including Palestine, the Phoenician ports, and the 
island of Cyprus, which have become generally 
known as the Tell el Amarna find. Letters, pro- 
clamations, petitions, accounts of building opera- 
tions, and short notes accompanying requisites for 
war were in constant use down to the end of the 
Neo-Babylonian Empire, and are of a historical 
value similar to that of the royal inscriptions 
mentioned above and various so-called ‘epigraphs’ 
which were added to the numerous has-reuefs on 
the walls of the palaces, illustrating the kings’ 
campaigns and other achievements. 

Babylonian- Assyrian literature in the narrower 
sense of the word has become knowm chiefly from 
the documents preserved in a great Royal Library 
founded at Nineveh by Ashurbanipm, the last 
great king of the Assyrian Empire, who reigned 
from 668 to 626 B.C. and was called Sardanapalos 
by the Greek writers. This Library, generally 
known as the Kouyunjik Collection, the various 
portions of which have been secured since the 
middle of last century for the Trustees of the 
British Museum by Sir Henry Rawlinson and 
other English scholars, consists of copies and trans- 
lations of ancient Babylonian and Sumerian works, 
and deals with every branch of wisdom and learning 
then appreciated by the Assyrian priests, who, by 
command of their royal patron, collected and cata- 
logued, revised and re-copied, the various texts 
which had been gathered from the oldest cities 
and temple archives of the whole land. Recent 
excavations have in some instances also brought 
to light a number of hymns and prayers, certain 
omen-texts, and a few astrological inscriptions 
which must be attributed to an earlier period than 
that of Ashurbanipal, and apparently belonged 
to the mass of original documents from which the 
copies in the Library were made ; and the same 
may be said of certain collections of the Neo- 
Babylonian time, in which, again, copies from 
the Kouyunjik Collection have been found. An 
exact idea of tlie literary achievements of the 
Babylonian - Assyrians, however, can be formed 
only b}" a perusal of the contents of the Library 
itself. Such a perusal yields the following results. 

Apart from the epistolary literature, a few drafts 
for royal inscriptions, and numerous commercial 
texts — the last extending from early Babylonian 
times down to the beginning of our own era — 
Assyrian literature was devoted chiefly to super- 
stitious belief, to religious rites and ceremonies, 
incantations and prayers, and, in close connexion 
w’ith both branehe.s, to medicine, astrology, and 
philology. 

A large proportion of the documents here con- 
cerned deal with tlie appearance and actions of 
various animals, and it has been justly remarked 
that in these inscriptions survivals may be seen 
of a very ancient animal-cult — reminding one of 
certain parallels in Egypt — whicli in later times 
seems to have been superseded by an exquisitely 
astral religion. Closely' connected with these ani- 
mal omens are the numerous and systematically 
arranged texts bearing on monstrosities and other 
unusual features of births, as well as the large 
collections of documents dealing with the inspec- 
tion of the liver of an immolated wether. The 
movements of various birds, the actions of dogs 
and pigs, the hissing of a snake, and the invasion 
of locusts were especially observed for the com- 
pilation of such omen-texts. Another means of 
divination used by the Babylonian.s was pure 
water, into which a small quantity of sesame-oil 
was poured, so as to produce the w ell - known 
interference-colours, re-discovered by' Newton, and 
certain structures of rings and bubbles, from whicli 


the events of the future were predicted. The 
link between these forecasts and the religious 
texts must be sought in the medical prescriptions, 
which were laid down and redacted into a kind 
of pharmacopceia. Various diseases, arranged 
according to the limbs and members attacked, are 
enumerated in these collections, and the draughts, 
decoctions, and other therapeutics are described 
in detail. Mental disorder was attributed to the 
influence of evil spirits, and on this account the 
medical texts are frequently interspersed with in- 
cantation formulae which otherwise constitute a 
class of literature by themselves. Three or four 
‘series’ of tablets containing such incantation- 
texts, accompanied by directions for the respective 
ceremonies, have become known to us. They are 
chiefly directed against the pemicioirs actions of 
witches and sorcerers, supposed to be neutralized 
by destroying the images of these witches, mostly 
by burning. In the majority of cases the text of 
these incantations is in the interlinear bilingual 
style, i.e. in Assyrian and Sumerian; and in 
several instances it can be proved that the Su- 
merian original has been taken over from ancient 
.sources, portions of which still exist. On the 
other hand, it can hardly be denied that the 
Semitic Assyrian priests themselves aLo composed 
such interlinear texts, using the Sumerian lan- 
guage, then long extinct, in much the same way as 
mediseval monks used Latin. Moreover, even pure 
•Sumerian texts without an interlinear Assyrian 
version are preserved in Ashurbanipal’s Library — 
a fact from which it may be concluded that such 
incantations even at his time were recited in the 
old sacred language. And the same holds good 
of the psalms, litanies, and other forms of prayers 
which are written either in Sumerian only or ac- 
companied, in Assyrian times, by a Semitic version. 
Whilst the incantation-texts, however, are mostly 
preserved as parts of certain literary compositions 
or ‘ series,’ the prayers and similar religious docu- 
ments stand for the most part isolated, and only 
by their style can they be recognized as belonging 
to various classes. Of such, the prayers called 
after ‘ the lifting of the hand,’ the hymns exhibit- 
ing a paralleli.sm of members, the litanies addressed 
to certain deities, and the compositions showing 
acrostics may be mentioned as specimens. 

Of special interest among the religious texts are 
the legends and myths, of which a number of 
‘ series’ have been discovered. A few of tliem, as, 
e.ff., the Babylonian Creation Legend and the 
Deluge Story, both of w'hich have parallels in the 
OT, can be proved to reach as far back as the Old 
Babylonian period. It cannot be ascertained at 
present, however, at what time the account of the 
Deluge was incorporated in a great national epic, 
the so-called Gilgamesh Epic, which is founded on 
astral religion and .seems to refer to the life in 
the nether world. Similarly the ‘ Descent of the 
goddess Ishtar to Hades,’ an Isolated poem pre- 
served in Ashurbampal’s Library only, appears to 
depict nature’s deatli in the autumn and its resus- 
citation in the spring, and the story of Nergal, the 
lord of tombs, and his consort, the goddess Erish- 
kigal, likewise contains a description of the abode 
of the dead. Immortality was not granted to 
mankind, as we learn from another myth, the 
story of a pious man called Adapa, who, being 
misled by chance, refused to partake of the food 
of life and the water of life, which were ottered to 
him in heaven. 

As has already been remarked, it may be con- 
cluded from the Gilgamesh Epic and tium other 
mythological texts that in the Assyrian time at 
least an astral religion was reigning in the v.alley 
of the Euphrates and Tigris. This appeals, to be 
borneout by another branch of Baliylonian-Assvriaii 
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literature, viz. the astrological texts. A large 
composition, comprising at least 70 tablets, is de- 
voted to observations of the movements of the 
celestial bodies, including atmospheric phenomena, 
such as thunder-storms, hurricanes, and earth- 
quakes, and to the forecasts taken from such 
observations and referring to the welfare of the 
king, the devastation of temples and palaces, the 
growth of vegetation, and the increase of cattle 
and other animals. As early as in the 7th cent. 
B.c. the.se astrological documents were paralleled 
by purely astronomical texts, dealing with the 
heliacal risings and the culminations of luminous 
fixed stars and constellations, while of the Neo- 
Babylonian time documents with astronomical ob- 
■servations and calculations have been found which 
bear witness to the highly developed faculties of 
the later Babylonians for determining the velocity 
of the sun and moon, the length of the year, and 
the revolution of the five planets then known. 

An equally high standard was attained by tlie 
Babylonian and Assyrian priests in grammar and 
lexicography. Those sacred Sumerian incanta- 
tion-texts, hymns, and prayers must have eaily 
prompted the protectors of religious traditions to 
collect helps for studying the extinct sacred tongue, 
and in course of time such investigations necessarily 
involved a study of the Semitic native language of 
those priests as well. Paradigms of verb-forms, 
lists of .synonymous words, and, above all, large 
collections of Sumerian ideographs explained ac- 
cording to their pronunciation and meaning have 
thus been handed down. And the numerous lists 
of names of animals, stones, plants, and wooden 
objects, of stars, temples, and cleities, afford a clear 
insight into the wisdom and work of the philo- 
logists, by whom the oldest colleges on earth were 
founded and literary tradition was first carried on. 

Babylonian literature was deeply influenced, 
has been shown, by its older Sumerian sister, and 
the Assyrians, in developing it, seem to have 
plaj’ed a idle similar to that played in later cen- 
turies by the Syrians who conveyed Greek learn- 
ing to the nearer East. On the other hand, the 
cuneiform Babylonian script spread all over Western 
Asia, and the Hittite and Mitanni nations, the 
Chaldic tribes, and the Canaanites appear to have 
adopted it in one or other form, and certainly be- 
came familiar to some extent with the literary 
documents of the Babylonian people. Babylonian 
legends found their way to the ancestors of tlie 
Israelite tribes, and similar Babylonian documents 
were studied in the middle of the second millennium 
by the learned priests of the Egyptian Pharaoh.s. 
Finall 3 ’, the late Assyrian omen and astrological 
texts wandered to the East as far as China, left 
remarkable traces in the Indian literature, and 
were transmitted to Greece, where actual trans- 
lations of .such texts have been found. In this 
way also Babylonian literature has in the last 
instance influenced Christianity, and has left it.s 
marks throughout mediseval times down to the 
present day. 
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C. Bezold. 

LITERATURE (Buddhist). — The sacred canon 
of Buddhism has been handed down in two form.s. 
One, written in Pali and preserved in Ceylon, 


Burma, and Siam, contains the doctrine of the 
older school, the HInayana (‘ Little Vehicle ’ ; see 
art. HInayana), the chief aim of which is to attain 
urAuf-ship or the release of the individual from 
suffering. It is the canon of one sect onlj'. The 
other, the Sanskrit canon, which is later, is not 
extant in any complete example, but is known 
only from fragments found during recent years in 
Central Asia by M. A. Stein, A. Griinwedel, and 
A. von le Coq, partlj’ also from quotations in other 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts, as well as from Chinese 
and Tibetan translations. The chief texts of the 
Sanskrit Mula-sarv'astivadins, who belonged to the 
older Buddhism, were translated from Sanskrit 
into Chinese in the j'earsA.D. 7CN)-712. This canon 
agrees largely with the Pali canon both in wording 
and in arrangement. But there are also various 
divergences. These are to he explained by the 
descent of both from a common original in the 
Magadhi dialect, from which the Pali canon was 
derived in one part of the country, and the Sanskrit 
canon, later, in another. While the other sects 
had no complete canon, each regarded as specially 
sacred one or more texts, which either incorporated 
parts of or replaced a tlieoreticallj' acknowledged 
canon. The great hulk of these Sanskrit Buddhists 
belonged to the new school of the Mahayana 
(‘ Great Vehicle’ ; see art. Mahayana), the chief 
aim of which was the attainment of the condition 
of a Bodhisattva, or future Buddha, who brings 
nirvana within the reach of the entire human race. 

The forms of Buddhism preserved in PiJi and in Sanskrit have 
commonly been called ‘Southern’ and ‘Northern’ respectively 
because the former prevails in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, and 
the latter in Nepal, Tibet, China, and Japan. The distinction 
thus made is misleading, since all Buddhist canonical literature 
arose in the North of India. The Pali canon contains no 
reterence to the South, and the term ‘ Northern ’ confuses sects 
by the erroneous implication that it excludes the older school 
of the Hinayana. It is, tberelore, more appropriate to speak 
of ‘ Pali Buddhism ’ and ‘ Sanskrit Buddhism.’ 

’The languages in which the two canons were composed 
require to be more precisely defined. Pali is the sacred lan^age 
common to the Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and 
Cambodia, but Pali iISS are written in the four different 
alphabets of those countries, while it has become the regular 
practice to print European editions of Pali texts in Roman 
characters. The Pali lanmage in which the texts have been 
handed down cannot be identical with the dialect in which the 
canon of the 3rd cent. B.c. was composed ; the latter could only 
have been the language of Magadha (Bihar), in which Bud^a 
first preached and which must have been used by the monks of 
Pataliputra who put together the canon. Traces of such a 
Magadhi canon may be found in the Pali texts. In this 
connexion it is noteworthy that the titles of the canonical texts 
enumerated in A^ka’s Bsarat inscription appear in a Magadhi 
form. But Pali differs from the Magadhi which is known to us 
from inscriptions, literary works, and grammarians. Nor is it 
identical with any other dialect. It is, in fact, an exclusively 
Buddhist literary language, which, like other literary languages, 
is the result oi a mixture of dialects. Its basis is, however, in 
all likelihood Magadhi — a conclusion supported by the tradition 
that even identifies Magadhi and Pali. The language of the 
other canon is either correct Sanskrit or a Middle Indian dialect 
which, approximating to Sanskrit, is best termed ‘mixed 
Sanskrit ’ (formerly as a rule called the ‘ Gatha dialect ’). 

No work of Buddhist literature goes back to 
Buddha’s time. But much contained in the canon 
may very well hand doxvn the words spoken bj’ 
the Master, such as the famous sermon of Benares, 
especially if we consider the tenacity of the verbal 
memory in Indian oral tradition. 

Almost the whole of the olde.st Buddhist literature 
consists of short collections containing speeches, 
sayings, poems, tales, or rules of conduct, which 
are combined into larger collections, called pitciha, 
or ‘ basket,’ in a manner somewhat analogous to 
the formation of the samhita of the Vedas (cf. 
Hymns [Vedic]). Three suoli aggregate collections, 
called the Tipitaka, form the Pali canon. 

The canon as constituted in Asoka's reign must 
liave undergone appreciable changes between then 
and the time when it was fixed in the 1st cent. b.c. 
in Ceylon. But thenceforward it has been handed 
down with great care. Some modifications, indeed, 
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must have taken place even after the 1st cent., 
because it is otherwise difficult to account for the 
numerous contradictions appearing in the canon. 
Taken as a whole, however, the Pali Tipitoka may 
be regarded as not very different from the M.'igadhJ 
canon of the 3rd cent. B.c. For the qnotations 
occurring in the Asoka inscriptions diverge only 
slightly from the extant text, while the titles of 
seven texts mentioned in one of these inscriptions 
are partly identical with, and partly similar to, 
those which are found in the extant Stitta-pUaka. 
^loreover, the sculptures and inscriptions of the 
monuments at Sanchi and Bharhut (c. 200 B.c.) 
afford corroborative evidence of the existence of a 
collection not unlike the extant Sutta-pitakn. But 
the earliest direct evidence that the Tipifaka as a 
whole had already assumed its present form is 
furnished by the Milindci-panha, which dates from 
the 1st cent. A.D. The age and authenticity of the 
Pali tradition are confirmed by the Sanskrit canon, 
which, as already stated, is so closely allied to it 
as necessarily to be derived from the same original. 

The texts which the sacred literature comprises 
will now be summarily described in regard to their 
chief contents. 

1. The Pali caxos. — i. Viiiaya-piteka. — The 
first of the three main divisions is the Vinaya- 
pitaka, the ‘Basket of Discipline,’ which supplies 
the regulations for the management of the Order 
{mhgho), and for the conduct of the daily life of 
monks and nuns. It includes rules for reception 
into the Order, for the periodical confession of sins, 
for life during the rainy season, for housing, cloth- 
ing, medicinal remedies, and legal procedure in 
cases of schism. Hero and there are also to he 
found stories, some of which contain the oldest 
fragments of the Buddha legend, while others are 
valuable fur the light that they throw on the daily 
life of ancient India. 

2 . Sutta-pitaka. — The second ‘basket’ is the 
SiMa-pituka, our best source for the dhamma, or 
religion of Buddha and his earliest disciples. It 
contains, in prose and verse, the most important 
products of Buddhist literature grouped in live 
minor collections named ni7,'7y«s. The first four 
of these consist of suttns, or ‘ lectures,’ being either 
speeches of Buddha or dialogues in prose occasion- 
ally inter.sper.sed rvith verses. These four are 
cognate and homogeneou.s in character. For a 
number of suttas reappear in two or more of them ; 
there is no difference in the doctrines that they 
contain ; and they all show a .similar mode of 
discussion, prohahly preserving a reminiscence of 
Buddha’s actual method as good as that whicli the 
Platonic dialogues preserve of Socrates’ method. 
One of the features of the method of argument in 
these suttas is the very extensive use of parables 
and similes, which, though lacking in cogency, are 
valuable a.s throwing much light on the daily life 
of the artisans, cultivators, and merchants of the 
ilay. Since each of these nikayas contains old 
along with more recent elements of a similar 
character, there is no reason to doubt that all of 
them were formed into collections about the same 
time. 

{a) The Dlghn-tiilrnni^ nr ‘Collection of long 
lectures,’ consists of 34 suttas, each of which deals 
fully with one or more point' of Buddhist doctrine. 
The very fir.'t, entitled Biuhuinjijla-sutta, or 
‘ Lecture on the Brahman net,' is of ver 3 ^ great im- 
portance for the history not only of Buddhism, 
but of the V, hole religious life of ancient India. 
The Buddha enumerates a large number of the 
occupations of Brahmans and U'cetics from which 
the Buddhist monk should refrain. The second, 
the Sdmaiiur/phala-sutta, or ‘Lecture on the 
reward of asccticl'in,’ lurniahos valuable informa- 
tion about the views of a number of nou Buddhistic 


teachers and founders of sects. The Amhattha- 
sutta illustrates the history of caste and Buddha’s 
attitude to that system. The Kiitadanta-sutta, 
‘Lecture on the sharp tooth (of the Brahmans),’ 
displays the relations between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, while the Tevijja-sutta, ‘Lecture on 
the followers of the three Vedas,’ contrasts the 
Brahman cult with Buddhist ideals. The funda- 
mental doctrine of Buddhism is treated in the 
Mahan idcina -sutta, or ‘ Great lecture on causation.’ 
One of the most noteworthy texts of the Pali 
canon is ' v- -> -• qj ‘Admonition of 

Sigala,’ ties of the Buddhist 

layman. But the most important text in the 
Dlqfui-nikaya is the 3Iahapa,rinibbana-suUa, or 
‘Great lecture on the complete Nirvana,’ a con- 
tinuous account of the last days of Buddha. It is 
one of the oldest parts of the Tipitaka, as supply- 
ing the earliest beginnings of a biography of 
Buddha. It does not, how'ever, all date from the 
s.ame period, for in some passages Buddha appears 
entirely as a human being, while in others he is 
represented as a demi-god or magician. This text 
resembles the Gospels more than any other in the 
Tipitaka. On the other hand, the very title of 
the Makapaddna-sutta, or ‘ Great lecture on the 
miracles (of Buddha),’ indicates its lateness. It 
already contains the dogma of six Buddhas as 
precursors of Gautama, and presupposes the whole 
Buddha legend. 

(6) The Mnjihima-nikaya, or ‘Collection of 
(lectures of) miudle (length),’ consists of 152 sermons 
and dialogues dealing with almost all points of 
Buddhist religion. Thus Buddha is represented 
as admitting that a man may obtain nirvana even 
without being a monk, or may commit suicide if 
he acts solely for the purpose of obtaining release ; 
and as refuting the claim of Brahmans to be the 
only pure caste and asserting the purity of all four 
castes. These suttas throw light not only on the 
life of Buddhist monks, but on such matters as 
Brahman .sacrifices, various forms of asceticism, 
and the relation of Buddha to the Jains, as well as 
superstitious, social, and legal conditions prevailing 
at the time. The dift’erence in age of the suttas is 
indicated by the fact that here too Buddha some- 
times appears as a purely human character and 
sometimes as a miracle-worker. 

(c) Of the 56 divisions into which the Sainyutta- 
nikdya, or ‘ Collection of combined lectures,’ is 
divided the last is most noteworthy, as treating 
of the four truths {sachcha), and containing the 
famous Dkarnma-chakka-ppavattann -sutta, the 
‘ Lecture on setting in motion the wheel of the 
law,’ usually described as the ‘ Sermon of Benares.’ 
Of the suttas in one of its sections some contain a 
large admixture of stanzas, while others consist 
entirely of verse forming short ballads of great 
poetic merit. 

(d) T1 ■ ■■ ■ '■ . or ‘Collection of 

lectures . increasing number,’ 

consists ■ in 11 sections, so 

arranged that in the first are treated objects of 
which there is only one kind, in the second those 
of which there are two kinds, and so on. Thus, 
the second deals with the two kinds of Buddhas. 
In ibis collection are found a large number of 
suttns and stanzas which occur in other texts of 
the canon, and which here even sometimes .appear 
as quotations. This alone points to a late date. 
But internal evidence also shows that it was com- 
posed at a time when Buddha was already regarded 
as an omniscient demi-god, if not an actual deity. 

(«) The Khudda-nikayn, or ‘ Collection of small 
pieces,’ is a late compilation added after the 
previou.T ones were complete. Its contents date 
from veiy <lifferent times ; for, while several of its 
parts belong to the latest stratum of the Bali 
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canon, some go back to the earliest period. It is 
composed for the most part in verse, and, in fact, 
contains all the most important works of Buddhist 
Indian poetry. Of the works which it embraces 
the following may be mentioned. The Khudda- 
pdtha, or ‘ Short reader,’ comprises nine brief texts 
to he used by the novice or as prayers in the 
Buddhist cult. The first is the Buddhist creed ; 
the second gives the ten commandments enjoined 
on monks ; and the ninth is the fine Metta-sutta, 
in which kindness towards all creatures is praised 
as the true Buddhist cult. The Dhamvia-pada, or 
‘ Words of religion,’ the most familiar and longest 
known work of Buddhist literature, is an anthology 
of maxims chiefly expressing the ethical doctrines 
of Buddhism. More than one-half of its 423 stanzas 
are found in other texts of the Pali canon. The 
Uddna, or ‘ Solemn utterances,’ consisting of old 
verses and prose stories (probably later additions), 
is a glorification of the Buddhist ideal of life and 
of the endless bliss of nirvana. The Itivuftaka, or 
‘Sayings of Buddha,’ is composed in prose and 
verse used in such a way that the same idea is 
expressed in hoth. Very often the verse simply 
repeats the statement of the preceding prose. The 
oldest parts of the work probably date from the 
time of Buddha himself. The Sutta-nipiita is a 
collection of poetical svttas, many of which, as 
shown by internal evidence, must go back to the 
beginnings of Buddhism, and have arisen at least 
among the first disciples of Buddha. They are 
important as supplying information about the 
original doctrine of Buddha, besides representing 
an early, though not the earliest, stage of the 
Buddha legend. The Thera-gdthd and Therl-gatha, 
or ‘ Songs of monks and nuns,’ are poems of great 
literary merit exalting mental calm as the religious 
ideal, and describing the value of Buddhist ethical 
doctrine from personal experience. It is quite 
possible that here may be included poems com- 
osed by some of the earliest disciples of Buddha, 
ut several are much later, since they represent a 
Buddha cult like that of the Mahayana. The 
Jataka is a book consisting of about 550 stories of 
former ‘ births ’ of Buddha in the character of a 
Bodhisattva, or future Buddha. It consists partly 
of poetry and partly of prose, hut only the verse 
portions have canonical value. For a discussion of 
the work see art. Jataka. 

3. Abhidhamma-pitaka. — The Abhidhamma- 
pitaka, or ‘ Basket of higher religion,’ treats of 
the same subject as the Sufta-pitaka, dill'ering 
from that collection only in being more scholastic. 
It is composed chiefly in the form of question and 
answer, like a catechism. The starting-point of 
this collection appears to have been the Suita- 
pitaka, one of the texts of which, the Ahguttara- 
nikdya, may be regarded as its precursor. Its 
first beginnings seem to have been certain lists 
called mdtihls, which are already mentioned in 
the Vinaya-pitaka. 

While the Pali canon (apart from additions! 
was entirely composed in India, the non-canonical 
literature was the work of monks in Ceylon. 
There is only one important exception, the Milinda- 
panha, which must have been written in the 
north-west of India. It represents a dialogue 
supposed to have taken place between a Bud- 
dhist teacher and Menander (Milinda!, the Greek 
king who from about 125 to 95 B.C. ruled over the 
Indus territory, Gujarat, and the valley of the 
Ganges. The author, whose name is unknown, 
must have lived at a time when the memory of 
this king was still fresh, .^s the Greek domina- 
tion came to an end soon after Menander, he could 
hardly have been remembered for more than a 
century. That the original portion of the work, 
books ii. and iii. with parts of i., is thus as old as 


the beginning of our era is supported by the 
fact that it bears comparison with the very best 
dialogues in the Sutta-nipdta. Books iv.-vii., 
besides differing in character from the rest, are 
wanting in the Chinese translation made between 
•A.D. 317 and 420. The.se and the other spurious 
parts are the work of learned monks in Ceylon. 

II. Sanskrit Buddeist literature.— ys'hBe 
one ancient sect created the Pali canon, various 
later sects produced a Buddhist literature in pure 
or mixed Sanskrit, ol which manj' extensive works 
have been preserved, though others are known 
only through Tibetan and Chinese translations. 
The great bulk of this Buddhist Sanskrit litera- 
ture belongs to, or has been greatly influenced by, 
the later Mahayana school. That school, though 
acknowledging that the Theravada, or ‘ Doctrine 
of the Elders,’ went back to Buddha, regarded it 
as inadequate, because it made nirvana attainable 
to the few only through the life of a monk. In 
order to bring salvation to ail humanity, the 
Mahayana taught that every man could aim at 
being born as a Bodhisattva {q.v.); and any ordinary 
man, even a Pariah, could attain salvation by the 
practice of virtue and by devotion to Buddha. The 
Buddhas are now regarded as divine beings from 
the beginning, their earthly life and tlieir nirvana 
being nothing but an illusion. The Buddhas 
preceding Gautama, instead of being six, are now 
believed to be thousands or even thousands of 
millions in number; and an innumerable host of 
Bodhisattvas is revered as having for the salvation 
of mankind refrained from entering nirvana. 
Under the influence of Hinduism a new mythology 
grew up in xvhich a number of Hindu deities were 
added to the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, and a 
much stronger devotion to Buddha, analogous to 
that of the Brahman Bhagavad-Glta [q.v.) to 
Kr^na. Brahman doctrine influenced the develop- 
ment of Mahayanism on the philosophical side 
also. For, while the old Buddhism denied the 
existence of the ego only, the Mahayana doctrine 
also denied the existence of everything (expressed 
by the formula sarvam sunyrnn, ‘ everything is 
void ’), either as complete nihilism or as ideal 
nihilism (vijilcma-vdda, or ‘ doctrine’ that nothing 
exists except ‘ in consciousness’). 

I. Hinayana. — The large realist sect of the 
Sarvastivadins (‘followers of the doctrine that 
everything is ’), besides having an extensive litera- 
ture, possessed a Sanskrit canon, of which, how- 
ever, only fragmentaiy parts of the UdCina-varga, 
Dharmapada, and Ekottarngcima (corresponding 
to the Pali Uddna, Dhammapada, and Aiiguttara- 
nikdya) have as yet been discovered. The Mahu- 
nastu, or ‘ Book of great events,’ is a text of the 
Lokottaravadins (‘followers of the doctrine’ that 
the Buddhas are ‘ supernatural beings ’), a sub- 
division of the old schismatic sect, the Mahasan- 
ghikas, or ‘adherents of the great community.’ 
Its chief content is a miraculous biogiaphy of 
Buddha, written in mixed Sanskrit. It is of great 
importance as containing many old versions of 
texts that also occur in the Pali canon, such as the 
‘ Sermon of Benares ’ and a section of the Dhamma- 
pada. About half of it consists of jntakas, many 
of which do not occur in Pali. Though belonging 
to the Hinayana, it contains much that is akin to 
the Mahayana, as that the adoration of Buddha is 
alone sufficient for the attainment of nirvfina. 
There is, however, only a slight admixture of 
regular Mahayana doctrme, and nothing of Maha- 
yana mythology. Some of the elements w hich it 
contains point to the 4th cent. A.D., but the 
nucleus of the book probably dates from the 2nd 
cent. B.C. (see M.vh.vvastu). 

The Lalita-vistara, or ‘ Detailed account of the 
plaj- (of Buddha),’ though it seems to have origin- 
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ally been a Buddha biography of the Sarvasti- 
vadins, has been extended in the sense of the 
Mahayana, of which it bears all the characteristics. 
It is a continuous narrative in Sanskrit prose, with 
long metrical pieces in ‘ mixed Sanskrit.’ Con- 
taining old and new elements side by side, it is 
valuable for the development of the Buddha legend 
from its earliest beginnings to the deification of 
Buddha as a god above all gods. 

The Buddha-cJiarita, or ‘ Life of Buddha,’ is an 
epic composed in pure Sanskrit. It is the work of 
Asvaghosa (q.v.), a genuine poet, who, as one of 
the pioneers of the Mahayana and a contemporary 
of Kaniska, must have composed it about A.D. 100. 
Originally a Brahman, he joined the SarvSstivadin 
sect, but laid great stress on devotion to Buddha. 
His epic, however, contains no pronounced Maha- 
yana doctrine. 

Another rvork of the same school, dating prob- 
ably from the 4th cent. A.D., is the JCitaka-mdla, 
or ‘Garland of birth stories,’ by Aryaiura. It is 
composed in a mixture of verse and prose, conform- 
ing to the style of classical Sanskrit literature. It 
contains 34 jatakas, illustrating the parainitCis, or 
‘ perfections,’ of a Bodhisattva, and nearly all 
<jecurring in the Pali Jataka Book. 

Cognate with the preceding works are a number 
of collections of avadanns, or ‘stories of great 
deeds,’ being practically ydtofes in which the hero 
is a Bodhisattva (not Buddha). The older ones 
still belong to the Hinayana, though attaching 
.--pecial importance to the veneration of Buddha. 
.Such is the Avaddna-iataka, or ‘ Century of great 
deeds,’ which, dating probably from the 2nd cent. 
A.D., contains pieces from the Sanskrit canon of 
the Sarvastivadins, and nothing connected with 
the cult of Bodhisattvas or with Mahayana myth- 
ology. D.ating from about a century later, but 
including very old texts, is the DivySvaddna, or 
‘ Heavenly avaddnas,’ which often mentions the 
Sanskrit canon and quotes individual canonical 
texts, besides having several legends in common 
with the Pali canon. Most of the stories are 
written in good simple Sanskrit with occasional 
nnthtts, but others show the elaborate metres and 
long compounds of the artificial classical style. 

2 . Mahayana. — The Mahayana, not representing 
a homogeneous sect, possesses no canon. But there 
are nine dharuin^, or ‘religious texts,’ which, 
composed at different times and belonging to 
different sects, are also called Vaipulya sutras. 
The most important and most characteristic work 
of the Mahay-ana school is the Saddharma-pun- 
dariha, or ‘ Lotus of good religion.’ It contains 
matter of different date represented by Semskrit 
prose and by gathas in ‘ mixed Sanskrit.’ It.s 
original form dates perhaps from about A.D. 200. 
Sakyamuni is here no longer a man, the mendicant 
of tlie Pali suttas, but a god above all gods, who 
ha.s lived for countless ages and will live for ever. 
His doctrine is that every one can become a Buddha 
who has heard the preaching of Buddha, per- 
formed meritorious works, and led a moral fife. 
Ev-en tho.se who adore relics, erect stupas, or 
make Buddha images obtain the highest enlighten- 
ment (see Lotus of the True Law). 

A whole sntra, the Karanda-vyiiha, akin in 
language and style to the later Hindu puranas, is 
devoted to the exaltation of Avalokite-svara, the 
‘Lord who looks down’ Avith compassion on all 
beings, here the typical Bodhisattva who, in the 
exercise of infinite pity, refuses Bnddhahood till 
all lieings are .saved. The ye.arning for salva- 
tion has probably never been more powerfully 
expres.5ed than in the figure of Avalokitesvara 
iq.v.). The cult of this Bodhisattva is known to 
have been in existence before a D. 400. More 
mythological is the dukMvail-vyiiha fc. A.D. 100), 


or ‘ Detailed account of the Land of Bliss,’ which 
is devoted to the praise of the Buddha Amitabha 
{‘of unmeasured splendour’). The Ganda-vyuha 
(a still unpublished dharma) celebrates the Bodhi- 
sattva Mafijusri (q.v.), who occupies a prominent 
position in Mahayana cult and art. 

Other Mahayana sfitras are of a philosophic and 
dogmatic character. The Lahkdvatdra-sutra (a 
dharma) describes a visit paid to the demon 
Havana in Ceylon by Buddha, who answers a 
number of questions about religion according to 
the doctrines of the Yogachara school (founded by 
Asanga). The tenets of a number of philosophical 
schools are also discussed here. The Dasabhu- 
mUi-ara (a dharma) represents a lecture by Buddha 
in Indra’s heaven, about the ten stages by which 
Bnddhahood is to be reached. It dates from 
before A.D. 400, when it was translated into 
Chinese. The Samadhi-rdja (a dharma), or ‘King 
of meditations,’ is a dialogue in which Buddha 
shows how a Bodhisattva can attain the highest 
enlightenment by various stages of contemplation. 
The Suvarna-prabhdsa (a dharma), dating from 
not later than the 6th cent. A.D., is partly philo- 
sophical, partly legendary, and partly ritualistic 
in its contents. The Hindu goddesses Sarasvatl 
and Mahadevi are introduced, and magical formulae 
and Tantra practices are dealt with. The Edstra- 
^la-suira (before A.D. 600), besides containing 
Buddha’s description of the qualities of a Bodhi- 
sattva, introduces a number of jatakas. Its main 
interest lies in its prophecy of the future decay of 
religion ; for its realistic descri^ions must largely 
reflect the lax morality of the Buddhist monks of 
the 6th century. The most important of all the 
sutras of the Mahayana are the Prajha-pdramitas, 
or sutras on the ‘ perfection of wisdom.’ They 
deal with the six perfections of a Bodhisattva, but 
especially with the highest, prajhd, ‘ wisdom,’ the 
knowledge of the doctrine of nothingness, which 
denies not only being, but also not-being. The 
doctrine of the Mahayana sfitras was systematized 
by Nagarjnna, originally a Brahman who flourished 
about A.D. 200 and founded the Madbyamika school, 
one of the main branches of the Mahayana. In 
order to remove the otherwise insoluble contradic- 
tions of complete nihilism, he lays down in his 
Madhyamika sutras that the doctrine of Buddha 
rests on two kinds of truth. The one is the con- 
ventional truth of everyday life (in which the 
higher truth is latent), and the other is truth in 
the highest sense. It is only through the lower 
that the higher truth can be taught, and it is only 
through the latter that nirvdria can be attained. 
This distinction resembles that between the higher 
and the lower knowledge in the Vedanta system of 
theBrahmans(seeMADHTAMAKA,MADHyAMiKAS). 

Nagarjuna cannot be regarded as the originator 
of the Mahayana doctrine itself. There must have 
Ijeen teachers and texts of that doctrine more than 
a century before his time ; for Mahayana texts 
were translated into Chinese in the 3rd cent. A.D., 
and the Gandhara type of Buddhist art, which 
represents the Mahayana doctrine, came into being 
about the beginning of onr era. 

Asanga [q.v.), the eldest of the three sons of a 
Brahman from Peshawar, probably flourished in 
the first half of the 4th century. Originally an 
adherent of the Sarvastivada school, he became 
the main exponent of the Mahayanist Yogachara 
school, which recognizes existence in consciousness 
ivij/idna) only, denying the realitj- of the pheno- 
menal world. The only absolute entity is truth 
{bodhi), which is manifested in the Buddhas, and 
which is attainable solely by those who practise 
yoga in ten stages. Yoga {q.v. j was thus brought 
into systematic connexion with the Mahayana 
doctrine. Asanga expounds the tenets of this 
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school in his Mahaydna-Sutralamkara, a work 
consisting of memorial verses (kdriln?) in various 
metres and a commentary written by himself. 
Asahga’s brother, Vasuhandhu, one of the most 
important figures in Buddhist literature, distin- 
guished for profound learning and great powers of 
independent philosophic thought, is remarkable as 
having written authoritative works representing 
both the great divisions of Buddhism. His most 
important work, belonging to his earlier and 
Hlnayana period, was his Abhidharma-koSa, which 
deals with ethics, psychology, and metaphysics, 
but is known only through a Sanskrit commentary 
and Chinese and Tibetan translations. In later 
life he was converted by his brother Asahga to the 
Mahayana doctrine, when he composed a number 
of commentaries on various Mahayana sutras, 
which have, however, been preserved in Chinese 
and Tibetan translations only. The most im- 
portant of the later Mahayanists was Santideva, 
who probably lived in the Tth cent. and was the 
author of two works. The first, Siksd-samuchehaya, 
or ‘ Summary of the Doctrine,’ is a manual of the 
Mahayana teaching, consisting of memorial verses 
{kdrikds) and a commentary. The other is the 
Bodhicharyavatara, or ‘ Entry into the practice of 
enlightenment,’ a religious poem of great literary 
merit, inculcating the pursuit of the highest moral 
perfection. The aim in both works is the attain- 
ment of enlightenment as a Bodhisattvs by means 
of infini te compassion and the veneration of Buddhas, 
the highest wisdom being the belief in nothingness 
{mnyats). 

An indication of the decay of Buddhism in India 
is the approximation of its later literature to that 
of Hinduism. Thus the Mahayana sutras show 
striking resemblances to the Brahmanic puranas, 
containing, like these, mdhatmyas, or glorifications 
of particular localities, and stotras, or hymns ad- 
dressed to various deities. There are also septate 
stotras, like those addressed to Visnu and Siva; 
many of them glorify the goddess Tara, the female 
counterpart of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. 

A further sign of degeneracy is the increasingly 
important position which the dharanls, or ‘spefls,’ 
begin to occupy in Mahayanist literature. They 
appear to have existed from the 3rd cent. A.D. 
They were probably in their earliest form intel- 
ligible sutras containing Buddhist doctrine, but 
unintelligible mystic syllables gradually began to 
prevail as tlie ‘ kernel ’ of magjc powers. Finally, 
under the influence of the Saivite tantras they 
became pure gibberish and entered as essential 
elements into the Buddhist tantras. 

The Tantras [q.v.), which probably date from 
the 9th to the 11th cent., and are composed in 
barbarous Sanskrit, represent the final stage in 
the degradation of Indian Buddhism, They are 
treatises partly concerned with ritual (kriyd- 
tantra) or rules of conduct (charyd-tantra), partly 
with the esoteric doctrine of the Yogis {yoga- 
tantra). The former class is a revival of the old 
Brahman ritual of the Grhyasutras, and the 
mystical syllables contained in them are addressed 
not only to Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, but also 
to Saivite deities. Most of the tantras, however, 
are connected with yoga, starting from the mys- 
ticism of the Madhyamika and the Yogachara 
schools. The yogi here aims at the highest 
knowledge of nothingness (iunyatd), not only by 
asceticism and meditation, but by magical rites, 
hypnotism, and other expedients. The teaching 1 
and practice of this yoga are a mixture of mys- 
ticism, sorcery, and erotics, accompanied by dis- 
gusting orgies. Nothing of Buddhism remains 
in them, for they differ in no respect, except in 
being described as ‘ promulgated by Buddha,’ from 
the Saivite tantras, inculcating as they do the 


worship of the lihga and Saivite gods, and intro- 
ducing numerous female deities into their cult. 

LiTSaATTTRB. — H. Kem, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strass- 
Imr^, 1896, pp. 1-S; L, de la Vallee Poussin, Bovddhisme : 
Etudes et matiriaux, Brussels, 1897 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism, London, 1904, Lect. ii., Buddhist India, do. 1903, 
chs. ix.-xi,; M. Winternitz, Gesch. der ind. LitteraHir, vol. ii. 
pt. i. *Die buddh, Litteratur,’ Leipzig, 1913 (contains very full 
bibliographical notes on editions, translations, books, and 
articles on qaestions of detail — e.g., on the histoiy and authen- 
ticity of the Pali canon, p. ly A. A. MaCDONELL. 

LITERATURE (Chinese). — The vast mass of 
Chinese literature is divided by Chinese scholars 
into four classes — classics, histories, writings of 
philosophers, and belles lettres. The term king, 
translated ‘ classic,’ means originally the warp of 
a web, and by metaphorical extension cotnes to 
mean what is invariable, a rule. The Chinese 
classics are, therefore, those books which are re- 
garded by the Chinese as canonical. Taoism and 
Buddhism as well as Confucianism have their 
classics ; bnt in speaking of the Chinese classics 
one has in view the books of the Confucian canon 
only. If we speak of them as ‘ sacred,’ we expose 
onrselves to misleading associations. We do, in- 
deed, meet with the phrase Slieng King as designat- 
ing the Confucian canon, where Skeng is the word 
which is used in Christian literature to express the 
idea of holiness. Originally, however, it refers to 
perfection of wisdom ( ‘ sage,’ ‘ sagely ’), and docs 
not of itself suggest any relation to the divine. 
Of the perfect Sage it is said : 

* He is seen, and the people all reverence him ; he speaks, and 
the people all believe him ; he acts, and the people all are 
pleased with him ’ (Doet. of the Mean, xxxi. 3). 

The authority of the classics is due not to any 
•special inspiration, but to their connexion with 
sages or sagely men who possessed this ideal 
development of human nature. Degrees of autho- 
rity are recognized; Mencius, e.g., in some of his 
pronouncements is held to have fallen short of the 
perfect balance of Confucius. In so far as educa- 
tion was founded on and almost confined to the 
classics, their influence has been enormous. Less 
legitimately their connexion with the sages has 
given them a pre-eminent share in that reverence, 
passing into superstition, with which ail written 
and printed paper is regarded by the Chinese. 
Among the commentators on the classics, Chu Hsi 
(A.D. 1130-1200) has long been considered to be the 
standard of orthodoxy. The number of books 
embraced in the Confucian canon has varied. The 
Imperial edition of the T’ang dynasty included 
thirteen books. The present canon, taken in the 
strictest sense, includes the Five Classics and the 
Four Books. 

I. The ‘ Five Classics.’ — (I) I King, ‘ The Book 
of Changes.'' — The germ of this is the Eight Tri- 
grams, further elaborated into sixty-four, alleged 
to have been copied by Fu Hsi, a legendary ruler 
of early China, from the back of a mysterious 
creature which appeared from the waters of the 
Yellow River. The diagrams are combinations of 
whole and broken lines, and are supposed to cor- 
respond to the powers of nature — heaven, earth, 
fire, water, etc. Wen Wang added to the diagrams 
his * Definitions ’ ; Chou Kung supplemented these 
with his * Observations ’ ; and, finally, Confucius 
added ‘Ten Chapters of Commentary,’ and the 
classic was complete. As being the joint work of 
these four sages, it enjoys a great reputation. It is 
a compound of obscure and fanciful .speculation and 
of a system of divination. But with regard to its 
meaning and its origin, whether it is native to 
China or may be connected with Babylonia or 
elsewhere, various opinions have been held by 
scholars. 

(2) Shn King, ‘ The Book of Historical Docu- 
ments.' — We read of a canon of one hundred 
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historical documents, ascribed on inadequate evi- 
dence to Confucius, with a preface tlie Confucian 
authorship of which is even more doubtful. What 
now exists is this preface and fifty-eight books of 
documents, the tradition of which is traced back to 
two scholars, Fu Sheng and An Kuo. The twenty- 
five books which rest on the sole authority of the 
latter are gravely suspect. The whole collection 
of documents, which by no means forms a continu- 
ous history, falls into five divisions — the books of 
T’ang, of Yu, of Hsia, of Shang, and of Chou. 
The earliest documents refer to a period about 
2000 B.C., the latest to 627 or 624 B.c. Whatever 
be the admixture of legendary matter, the docu- 
ments are of much historical interest. As a record 
of early moral and religious ideas their value is 
also great. The political ideal is a benevolent 
autocracy, and sovereignty is confeiTed or with- 
drawn according to the righteous judgment of God, 
who raises up the instruments of His providence. 

(3) Shi King, ‘ The Book of Odes. — This com- 
prtse.s three hundred and five odes, with the titles 
only of six more, traditionally said to have been 
selected by Confucius from the numerous pieces 
extant in his time. This account greatly exag- 
gerates his share in the making of the classic. 
Confucius attached great educational value to the 
odes. He claims that their design is summed up 
in this : ‘ Have no depraved thoughts’ ; but, while 
they are free from indecencies, a number of them 
spring from irregular passion. The subject-matter 
of the odes is various — praise of virtuous kings and 
ministers, and of chaste and submissive wives ; 
longing for absent friends, and the joy of reunion ; 
the griefs of neglected officers and forsaken wives ; 
complaints of injustice, remonstrances with care- 
less or wicked rulers ; celebration of State banquets 
and sacrifices. The ode> are not arranged in chro- 
nological order, but in four classes: (1) ‘Lessons 
from the States,’ 15 books of odes from various 
feudal States ; (2) ‘ Minor Odes of the Kingdom,’ 
8 books ; (3) ‘ Greater Odes of the Kingdom,’ 3 
books ; and (4) ‘ Odes of the Temple and the Altar,’ 
3 book.s. The earliest odes date from the Shang 
dynasty (1765-1122 B.c.), and the latest from the 
time of King Ting (605-585 B.C.) of the Chou 
dynasty. Much can be gathered from the odes 
illustrating early Chinese civilization. 

(4) Li Ki, ‘ Collection of Treatises on th£ Rules 
of Propriety or Ceremonial Usages.’ — Of the 
‘ Three Kituals,’ the / Li, the Chou Li, and the 
Li Ki, the last only has a place among the Five 
Classics. It is a collection condensed from a larger 
group of documents in the 1st cent. B.c., and 
augmented and finally fixed in the 2nd cent. A.D. 
The various treatises, which are not arranged in 
any logical order, cover a great variety of subjects 
— birth, capping, marriage, death, mourning, sacri- 
fices, education, and intercourse between persons 
of (litlerent grades and ages. There is much 
wearisome detail, but it is from this classic that 
we learn the genius of the Chinese race as em- 
bodied in religious and social usages. 

(5) Ch’un Ch’iu, ‘Annals.’ — Ch’un Ch'iu, lit. 

‘ Spring and Autumn,’ a common name for annals, 
is the only one of the Five Classics ascribed to 
Confucius hiiuscdf ; but it falls .so far short of 
Mencius's eulo.uy of the Ch’un Ch’iu which he 
knew that doubt — not supported by other evidence 
— has been expre.S'eil as to whether our Ch’un Ch’iu 
is indeed the S.ige'.s work. It seems to be founded 
on, and may be merely transcribed from, the annals 
of Lu, Confucius’s native State. It is an absolutely 
bald record of such things as the beginnings of the 
seasons. State-covenants, wars, deaths of persons 
in high estate, and extraordinary events. The 
notices of eclipses are irapoitant as affording 
chronological data. The record runs from 721 B.C. 


to the 14th year of Duke Ai, when Confucius’s 
work ends, and is supplemented by his disciples 
up to the time of his death, 16th year of Duke Ai 
(478 B.C.). Even Chinese scholars admit that the 
record is not impartial, and is guilty of concealing 
the truth. An unfortunate cloud thus rests on the 
character of its author. The best known comment- 
ary on the Ch’un Ch’iu is the Tso Chuan, which sup- 
plements it in a lively style and carries the record to 
467 B.C., with one entry of a slightly later date. 

2 . The ‘Four Books.’ — (1) Lun Yit, ‘Analects.’ 
— These were probably compiled bj' Confucian 
scholars of the second generation. Conversations 
with Confucius and disconnected sayings of his, 
mostly quite brief, form the staple of the work ; 
but bk. 19 contains sayings of disciples only, and 
these occur also in other books. The main themes 
are ethics and government. In spite of the general 
failure even to seek after righteousness, it is main- 
tained that human nature is made for virtue, which 
is a life-long task. For the attaining of virtue 
there is sufficient strength, if only it is exerted. 
Hence the importance of moral culture, though 
some may be incapable of it. The ideal man 
(Chun Tzu) is depicted, and such topics as filial 
piety, friendship, and perfect virtue are discussed. 

‘ Reciprocity ’—not to do to others what one would 
not have done to oneself — is the highest moral 
rule. There is intentional reticence on extra- 
mundane matters. In politics the moral ends of 
government are emphasized, as is also the influence 
of a virtuous ruler over his subjects. Bk. 10 con- 
tains many particulars as to Confucius’s deport- 
ment and habits. More important are the scattered 
estimates of Confucius by himself. 

(2) Ta Bsueh, ‘ The Great Learning,’ is so called 
with reference either to the importance of its 
matter or to the maturer age of its students. 
The text appears to be fragmentary. In one re- 
cension it forms a section of the Li Ki ; but as 
usually printed it is arranged by Chu Hsi, though 
>vithout authority, into text by Confucius and 
comment by Ts6ng Tzfi. The book professes to 
trace the development of morality from investiga- 
tion of things, through extension of knowledge, 
sincerity of the thoughts, and rectification of the 
heart, up to cultivation of the person (which is the 
central idea) ; and then on to regulation of the 
family and tranquillizing of the empir e. The work, 
though not without some excellent moral ideas, 
falls far short of its promise. 

(3) Chung Yung, 'The Doctrine of the Mean’ 
(probably rather ‘ Eguilibrium and Harmony’), is 
ascribed to K’ung Chi, grandson of Confucius, 
commonly known as Tzh Sstl. This treatise, like 
the Ta Hsiieh, forms a section of the Li Ki. 
Human nature, as given by heaven, is the source 
of morality. In its original state it is ‘ equilib- 
rium ’ ; a.s developed into right action it is ‘ har- 
mony.’ The beginnings of this development lie at 
hand in ordinary duties and virtues, particularly 
in ‘ reciprocity,’ which is here developed positively 
( = the Golden Rule; cf. ERE vi. 311“). Such 
development of nature is exhibited in the sages. 
When it is so developed that fact and ideal 
coalesce, we have ‘sincerity.’ Some have this 
sincerity by innate endowment ; .some attain to 
it by moral instruction. It is the sununinn honum, 
and has a transforming influence on things and 
men. Confucius is eulogized extravagantly, though 
perhaps not precisely identified with the iileal man 
who is the equal of heaven. 

(4) Mencius (371-288 B.C.). — Seven book.-, of his 
teaching remain, which are credibly ascribed to 
Mencius himself in collaboration with his dis- 
ciples. The main topics are ethics and politics. 
Human nature is made for righteousne.ss. This 
original constitution is the child-heart which good 
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men preserve. Mencius maintains the disinterested 
nature of the att'ections, and asserts as according 
to nature the subordination of the passions to 
moral control. Nature in ordinary men and in the 
sages is one and the same, but for its development 
ceaseless effort is required. The ‘ pas.sion nature ’ 
is not to he suppressed but disciplined. If nature 
does not evince its goodness, it is only as a hill 
constantly grazed on appears bare of verdure. 
Untoward circumstances should be regarded as 
divine discipline. Repentance so purges a man 
that he may even worship God. Mencius’s views 
on politics are mostly developed in conversation 
with contemporary rulers, with whom he uses, on 
the whole, an admirable frankness. Government 
should be benevolent and righteous. Such a 
government inevitably prospers. Its main con- 
cerns are agriculture and education. Above all, 
the people, who are of the first importance in a 
State, must have a stable livelihood. If a monarch 
be utterly unworthy, it is not rebellion to depose 
him ; but this must be done in accordance with the 
decree of heaven revealing itself in the popular 
mind. Mencius acutely criticizes the heretical 
views of his time. In iv. ii. 26 he recommends 
observation of phenomena as the source of know- 
ledge. His style is lively, the illustrations abun- 
dant and mostly apt, and the dialectic keen. He 
has popularized and given a tone of his own to the 
doctrines of Confucius, to which his work is the 
most interesting approach. 

Litebaturk.— F or the English student the most accessible 
works are J. Legge's ed. of th 
1861-72, and the volumes of his 
xvi. [1882], xxvii. [1835], xxviii. 

Baniin Papers, 2nd ser., Shanghai, 1894, there is a chapter oii 
‘Ohinese Ideas on the Inspiration of their Sacred Books.’ For 
a more general view of Chinese literature one may refer to 
A.Wylie, iVnif’.s on Chinese Literature^ London, 18G7; H. A. ' 
Giles, A llnstonj 0 / Chinese Literature, do. 1901 ; W, Grube, 
Gesch. des chines. Litteratut^, Leipzig, 1909. I 

P. J. M.\clagan. 

LITERATURE (Dravidian). — Dravidian litera- 
ture is the record of the best of the tliought of 
those peoples of S. India who speak languages 
designated by Kumarila Bhatta, in the 7th cent, 
of our era, as Andhra Dravida! The four principal 
literary IDravidian languages are now Telugu, 
Tamil, Kanarese, and Malayalara. According to 
the Census Report of 1911, Telugu is spoken by 
23J millions of people, Tamil by a little over 19 
millions, Kanarese by lOJ millions, and Malay- 
alam by 6J millions. That the Sanskrit-speaking 
Aryans were acquainted with S. India at an early 
period is evident from the mention of the Andhras 
by the grammarian Panini (probably c. 350 B.C.), 
but Aryan immigration into the South came 
at so late a period that the southern Dravidian 
languages retained, with but few exceptions, their 
own characteristic grammatical structure. Their 
vocabulary was, however, enlarged by the imclu- 
sion of Sanskrit technical terms and words or their 
corruptions. So widely did this Aryan influence 
on the literature of the South spread in course of 
time that J. Vinson says : 

‘Not one Telugu, Kanarese, or Tamil book now in existence 
is independent of Sanskrit. . . . Writing was not applied to 
vernacular languages before the 4th century. It was the Aryan 
Brkhmans or Jains or Buddhists who first having learned the 
vernaculars used them for literary- purposes and then taught 
the natives to write and compose works. The preliminary or 
Jain period must have lasted two or three centuries ’ (SiddAdnto 
Dipika, August 1908). 

The southern inscriptions of Asoka show that 
writing must have been familiar to the people by 
the 3rd cent. B.c. The present southern scripts 
are, however, all deiived from the Andhra alpha- 
bets of about the 4th cent, of our era. Telugu 
and Kanarese alphabets date from the 5th cent., 
while the oldest Tamil cursive writing comes 
from the 7th century. Previous to any writing 
or written records the folk-songs of the people, 


their moral aphorisms as well as their lyric out- 
bursts of love and war, set as they were to music, 
were handed down by memo^ from generation to 
generation. P. Sundaram Pillai states that more 
than 19,000 lines of the hymns of the early poet 
Sambandhar, not later in date than the 7th cent., 
are still extant : 

‘ Most of them appear to have been uttered impromptu, and 
all of them being lyrical are set to music. The original tunes 
are now mostly forgotten. They were lost in the later airs 
introduced by Aryan musicians of the north’ {Some Milestones 
in the History of Tamil Literature, p. 5). 

The intruding Aryan influence so blended with the 
indigenous Dravidian element that the Aryan lute 
(vlnd) completely ousted the primitive Dravidian 
musical instrument (ycil), no reliable description 
of which remains on record. Similarly, the old 
grammars and the grammars of the Paninian and 
Andhra school of grammarians have been super- 
seded by the now standard authority for all classic 
compositions, the NanNul, composed by a southern 
Jain grammarian, Pavanandi, about the beginning 
of the 13th century. The Nan N ul lays down the 
rule that ‘ to reject the old and obsolete usage and 
to adopt new and modern usage is not an error 
but a yielding to the necessities of time and cir- 
cumstance’ (G. U. Pope, Third Tauiil Grammar, 
Madras, 1859, Rule i62, ‘Nan Nul'). Notwith- 
standing this salutary rule, Dravidian prose and 
poetry are considered worthy of commendation by 
the learned only when they are as different from 
the spoken vernaculars as Anglo-Saxon is from 
modern English. The more they liold themselves 
aloof from the colloquial language of the time and 
people, and the more they are swathed in archa- 
isms, the more they merit the praise of pandits. 
The earliest, and therefore the purest, Dravidian 
literature, as freest from Aryan influences, lies 
enshrined in works dating from about the 2nd 
cent, of our era. Collections known as the Ten 
Classical Poems are assigned to a very early date ; 
these were succeeded by Eight Compilations of 
various authors. Eighteen shorter stanzas, includ- 
ing the moral aphorisms of the Kitral of Tiruval- 
luvar, followed, and the four hundred quatrains of 
the N&ladiyar, said to have been composed by a 
Jain poet of about the 8th century. The latter 
quatrains show strong Aryan influences, dealing 
as they do with the ordmary topics of Indian 
metaphysics — the pain of existence, transmigra- 
tion of the soul, and release therefrom. Some of 
the quatrains are mere translations from such 
Sanskrit epics as the Mahabharata. Pope, who 
translated and annotated the NdladigSr in a 
scholarly edition, described it as ‘ The Bible of the 
Cultivators of the Soil.’ Its style, however, is so 
classical that no cultivator of the soil could under- 
stand the meaning of the verses unless explained 
to him in the language that he is accustomed to 
speak. The moral epigrams of the Rural and 
Ndladiyar, in couplets and quatrains, have been 
acclaimed as the highest achievements of Dravidian 
literature. Pope (Rural, p. xiv) truly says of the 
Rural (and the same applies to the Ndladiyar) 
that a line ‘is often little else than a string of 
crude forms artfully fitted together.’ Style such 
asj this, framed on Sanskrit corrupt compounds, 
can hardly claim the title of literature, however 
epigrammatic or moral the underlying and hidden 
thought may be. The Ndladiyar is, nevertheless, 
well suited to fill its present role as a literary 
puzzle for Tamil students at the Madras University, 
or for Honours candidates at other Universities. 

To the same period, from the 2nd cent, to the 
10th cent., are ascribed the chief versified Tamil 
romances — the Mani Mekhalai, the Silappadhi- 
kdram, and the most perfectly constructed and 
the most untranslatable, on account of its open 
erotic sentiment, of all Tamil romances, the 
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JivahacMntamavi. These poems, amid a sur- 
rounding of love and romance, give a vivid view 
of early Jain and Buddhist life in S. India and 
reliable accounts of the doctrines of the Jain and 
Buddhist faiths. They still await translation 
into English to make them available for historical 
purposes. Xo translation could possibly convey 
the peculiar charm of the stately and leisured 
style of the original, its melodious and harmonic 
sequences of sound, and the subtlety of its quaint 
and involved conceits of metaphor. J. Vinson 
(Manuel de la Inngue tamoule, p. xlv) has given a 
valuable and balanced judgment respecting the com- 
parative value of the best of Draviclian literature. 

‘ Malu^re tout, cependant, la litterature tamoule est secondaive. 
A part peut-etre les recueila de sentences morales, i! n’eat pas 
un poeine de quclque importance dont une traduction com- 
plete puisse etre lue sans fatigue par dea EuropCens. Sea 
descriptions y sont diffuses, monotones, pleines de mauvais 
goCit et d’exagg^rations choquantes, conformes d’ailieurs k un 
t^vpe uniforrae donn6. Ses potmes d'ainour ne sont pas plus 
varies, et les po^mea de guerre se ressemblent tous; ce sont 
proprement des jeux d’esprit, des amplifications de rhetorique 
sur une formule gtnerale et aur un canevas minutieusement 
regie. L’invention et I'imagination ne peuvent s’y exercer que 
aur les details, sur les expressions, sur la mesure,' sur la forme 
ext^rieure en un mot.’ 

This Aryan influence on tbe religious liteiatiue 
(see Dr,AViDl.\N.S [South India]) and even on the 
indigenous folk-songs of the people has had the 
result that witiiout a provioiic pnoniorio-o of San- 
skrit much i.s almo.st •!• .. .. i - to 

C. E. Gover •/ ' ' •• •, p il). 

who gathered together folk-songs from the varied 
peoples of 8. India. 

‘ the foreign element progressed till almost the whole written 
literature of the country became Brahmanic. Indigenous 
poetr\ fell into undeservM contempt or, where that was not 
possible, was edited so unscrupulously that the original was 
hidden under a load oi corruption.’ 

This Aryan influence so permeated the whole .spirit 
and vitality of indigenous, literature that Appakavi, 
a grammarian of the 17th cent., contemptuously 
declared that Telugu adaptations from the Sanskrit 
were merely for the use of women and Sudras. 
The distinguished Dravidian scholar, G. V. Rama- 
murti, who quotes the above in his Memorandum 
on Modern Tchuju (Madras, 1913, p. 3), further 
States that, .sbouid a Brahman read the Hamdi/ana 
for religious merit, he reads the Sanskrit original 
and not a Telugu adaptation. The same writer, 
wlio is an ardent advocate for a reformed pure 
Pravidian literature freed from Sanskrit corrup- 
tions. states only the truth when he says : 

‘A Sanskrit oriyina!, A\hether it is the Rama>a^ or Maha- 
bharata, is iiuiclt sitiipler in style and language than a translation 
of It’ (oj3. c>t. p. 0). 

Xevertheless, the simple peasant values these 
Telugu, Tamil, Kanarese, or Malayalam imita- 
tions of, or adaptation.s from, the Sanskrit poem.s, 
ppic.s, and purdnas. Read as they are by pro- 
fessional reciters under the village tree darin» the 
long star-lit evenings, they hold the simple folk in 
spellbound wonder and awe as they listen to a 
running translation and commentary in the current 
vernacular. They teach the village folk the simple 
story of life, of the rewards and joys of those who 
had faith in the gods and thereby gained salvation 
through the grace of the deity, of the triumph of 
good over evil, and, above all, the loved stories of 
wifely devotion and patient sufl'ering under un- 
merited cahiniitic'. 

Literature.— R. Caldw-cil. .-I Cnmparative Grammar of thr 
DraruUnn Xa/ipimpc--', l.ondoii, ls75 ; C. E. Cover, Tim 
i'olk^^od'l^ of Sonthrrn India, do. 1S72; V. Kanakasabbai, 
The Tamds EnjiUeea Uvudred Yearn apo, Madras, 1904 ; G. U. 
Pope, trr. of "Kural, London, 1^6, yiiladiit/ir, Oxford, 1893, 
f tru Vdehakam, do 1900 ; M. Seshagiri Sastri, Essay in 
Tamil Literature, Madras, 1S97 ; P. Sundaram Pillai, .Some 
Milestones in the History of Tamil Literature, do. 1S95; S. C. 
Chitty, The Tamil Plutarch, Jaffna, lSo9. 

R. M*. Fkazee. 

LITERATURE (Egyptian).— The great bulk 
of extant Egyptian sacred literature may be 


grouped in three divisions; (1) the PyramidTexts ; 

(2) the Booh of the Dead, with its related group 
of books, the Booh of Am Dual (or of know- 
ing that which is in the under world), the Booh 
of Breathings, the Booh of Gates, etc. ; and (3) 
miscellaneous writings, embracing a number of 
hymns to various gods, Ra, Osiris, Hapi, Amen, 
such writings as the Lamentations, and the Festival 
Songs of Isis and Nephthys and the Litanies of 
Seher, and a number of legends concerning the 
gods and their relations to mankind. 

I. The Pyramid Texts. — These constitute by 
far the most important body of Egyptian sacred 
writings known to us, not only because they ex- 
hibit the religious beliefs of the nation at a very 
early period in its history, hut also because the 
remains of primitive traditions embedded in them 
enable some of the Egyptian beliefs to he traced 
hack even to pre-historic times, and because the 
development manifest in the later versions of them 
shows hoAV gradual hut important changes ivere 
happening in Egyptian religious belief within a 
dehnite period. 

The great pj'ramids of the IVth dyn. kings have 
no interior inscriptions, and it was supposed that 
this was true of all other pyramids also, until in 
1880 Mariette's workmen at Saqnarah managed to 
effect an entrance to the pyramid of Pepy l. of the 
Vlth dyn., and later on to that of Merenra of the 
same line, and found that both contained lengthy 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, hewn in the stone and 
coloured green. Eventually inscriptions were found 
in five pyramids, of which the oldest is that of 
Unas of the Vth dyn., and the others are those of 
Teta, Pepy l., Merenra, and Pepy II., all of the 
Vlth dynasty. The inscriptions thus cover a period 
of about 150 years, from 2625 to 2475 B.C., or, on 
Petrie’s Sinai dating, fiom about 4210 B.C. on- 
wards. Immediately after their discovery the 
texts were edited by Maspero, and the attention 
devoted to them has been steadily increasing. The 
best edition at present available is that of Sethe 
(Die altdgyptischen Pyramidentexte, Leipzig. 
1908-10). 

These texts are, then, the oldest body of religions 
literature extant in the world, and a great deal of 
the material embodied in them carries us back to 
very much earlier times than their own sufficiently 
early date, referring to primitive customs and con- 
ditions of life which had long been extinct by the 
time of the Vth and Vlth dynasties. The later 
versions show traces of editing, which has been 
undertaken in order to meet the nexv developments 
of religions thought arising in a period of 150 years. 
Broadly speaking, the object of these avi itings is to 
-ecure blessedness in the after life to the king on 
the walls of whose tomb they are inscribed ; for 
there is as yet no trace of any idea that the im- 
mortality postulated for the Pharaoh may he also 
the property of the common people. The whole 
contents of the texts are directed toward.s the one 
purpose of securing entrance to the almdes of hlis.s 
for the dead king, and unification with the gods 
when his entrance is secured. These contents fall 
under the follorving divisions: (1) funerary ritual 
and ritual of mortuary offerings, (2) magical charms, 

(3) ancient ritual of Avorsliip, (4) ancient hymns, 
(5) fragments of ancient myths, and (6j pLiyers on 
behalf of the dead king. 

The material i.s arranged in sections, e.acli of 
i which is lieaded by the words ‘Utter (or lecite) 

I the words.’ Of these sections the pyramid of Una, 
j contains 228, and the other pyramids make up the 
I number to 714. The amount of material is thus 
j considerable, as may be judged from the fact thar 
' in Sethe’s edition it fills two quarto volumes with 
j over 1000 pages of text. It is arranged in the 
I most haphazard manner possible, the scribes re- 
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sponsible for the different versions having made 
(as usual in Egyptian religious writings) not the 
slightest attempt to group together the various 
types of matter enumerated above. The hymns 
scattered thron;rh the collection already exhibit a 
familiar poetical arrangement, in the form of coup- 
lets showing parallelism in the ordering of words 
and thoughts ; and the texts are not devoid of a 
certain wild and rude power of imagination which 
entitles them to rank as literature. Thus, when 
the dead king rises to the vault of the heavens, 

‘ Clouds darken the sky, 

The Stars rain down, 

The Bows [a constellation] stagger, 

The bones of the hell-houn^ tremble, 

The gatekeepers are silent 
When they see king Unas 
Dawning as a soul.* 

And there is some power of fancy in the passage 
which pictures the lang, after he has passed the 
lily-lake and drawn near to the gates of heaven, 
being challenged by voice after voice, out of the 
world of the dead, ‘Whence comest thou, son of 
my father?’ until, at last, when answer has been 
duly made to all the challengers, they fall silent, 
and the dead Pharaoh enters unopposed upon his 
heavenly kingdom. 

The iSe of blessedness which the Pyramid Texts 
contemplate has already ceased to be that which 
we may take to be the earliest form of the Egyptian 
conception of the life after death — that of sojourn 
at and about the tomb. The deceased king’s realm 
is in the sky, and, moreover, in the east of the sky 
— this in absolute contradiction to later belief, 
which always placed the abode of the blessed dead 
in the west. In the sky the king may develop 
either of two destinies : he may become a star, 
or he may be associated with Ka, the sun-god, 
finally becoming identified with him. These two 
destinies no doubt represent two different strata 
of earlier belief, which have been slumped to- 
gether according to the regular Egyptian custom 
of associating inoompatibles without attempting to 
reconcile them. 

The earliest form of belief represented in the 
texts is solar ; the deceased is constantly identified 
with Ra, and the Osirian belief is referred to in 
terms which show that it was held to be incom- 
patible with, or even hostile to, the solar form. 
Certain prayers are designed to protect the pjramid 
and its temple against the intrusion of Osiris ; and 
other passages show that ‘ to the devotee of the 
Solar faith, Osiris once represented the realm and 
the dominion of death, to which the follower of 
Re was not delivered up ’ (Breasted, Development 
of Eeligion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 140). 
Gradually, however, and, as the texts show, even 
within the Pyramid Age, the Osirian faith began 
to assert its power and to appropriate part of the 
place which the solar religion had formerly occu- 
pied. In doing so the Osirian conception of the 
life after death, originally one of an under world, 
becomes more or less solarized, and the two faiths 
interpenetrate to some extent ; hut, on the whole, 
the Pjrramid Texts present us with the picture of 
the gradual assertion of superiority on the part of 
the Osirian faith over the earlier solar creM. It 
would appear that in this transformation we wit- 
ness the triumph of popular over State religion, as 
it is evident that, to start with, the solar faith was 
the State theology, while the cult of Osiris was 
always a popular form of religion. 

On the whole, there is no more interesting body 
of religious literature in the world than this, the 
most ancient of all, and its interest is dne, not to 
its own intrinsic value alone, but also to the fact 
that it takes us nearer than any other religious 
writing to the primitive ideas of mankind as to the 
modes of life in the world after death. Passages 


such as those which describe how the dead king in 
the other world lassoes and disembowels the gods, 
cooking them in his kettle, and eating them, 

‘ Their great ones for his morning meai, 

Their micidle-sized ones for his evening lueai, 

Their iittie ones for his night mea!,' 

so that ‘ their magic is in his belly,’ have their 
own value as literature for the wild power and 
vigour of imagination which they reveal ; but they 
are still more valuable as survivals of a period when 
the Egyptian, whom we have never seen save in 
the decent, ordered civilization of the dynastic 
period, was actually an umegenerate savage, with 
beliefs on the same intellectual level as those of 
other uncivilized races. 

2 . The Book of the Dead.— Next in importance 
to the Pyramid Texts comes the collection of sacred 
writings which has for long been regarded as re- 
presentative of Egj’ptian religious literature, and 
IS most widely known by the totally erroneous 
title of The Booh of the Dead. The only justifica- 
tion for the use of this title is tliat the texts more 
or less regularly used in the collection were, like 
the Pyramid Texts, entirely designed for the 
advantage of deceased persons in the other world. 
The Egyptians themselves called the collection 
‘ The Chapters of Pert em Rm,’ or ‘ The Coming 
Forth by Day’ (or ‘Ascending by Day’), a title 
whose significance is somewhat obscure, though 
the contents of the chapters suggest that it may 
have something to do with the powers which the 
knowledge of them conferred upon the deceased to 
go in and out from his tomb, and to live an un- 
fettered life in the other world. Concerning the 
early history of the Booh of the Dead we have no 
certain information. In fact, there is practically 
no literature extant from the period between the 
Vlth and the Xlth dyn. to show the development 
of religions thought. In the middle kingdom, 
however, under the Xlth and Xllth dynasties, 
there begins to appear a series of texts which are 
regarded by some as an early recension of the Book 
of the Dead. These texts are written no longer on 
the walls of tombs, hut on the inner surface of the 
cedar coffins in which the well-to-do people of 
the period are buried. They are generally written 
in black ink, and are ornamented with coloured 
borders representing the usual funerary offerings 
to the deceased. Ahont one-half of the material 
thus preserved is taken from the Pyramid Texts, 
the other half consisting of material which is met 
with later in the genuine Book of the Dead ; so 
that, really, the inscriptions of this period occupy 
a middle position between the old texts, whose 
object was the service of the king alone, and the 
later book, which was a popular compilation in- 
tended for the use of all and sundry. It might 
be useful, therefore, to distinguish these Middle 
Kingdom texts by some such title as that of ‘ Coffin 
Texts,’ which Breasted employs to denote them. 
The writing of these texts is marked by the same 
carelessness and inaccuracy which characterize 
the later versions of the Book of the Dead. The 
scribe’s sole object was to cover the prescribed 
surfaces as rapidly as possible ; it xvas never ex- 
pected that his work would be seen again, and 
consequently he took the least possible trouble 
with it. In one instance the same chapter is re- 
peated five times over in a single coffin. Apparently 
the thought that by his carelessness he might be 
prejudicing the safety of his patron in the other 
world did not worry the Egyptian scribe. 

The Coffin Texts are intermediate in character, 
as in time, between the Pyramid Texts and the 
Book of the Dead. The old solar ideas of the 
Pyramid Texts are still present ; but the Osirian- 
izing process, already begun, has teeii carried a 
stage further, and now we have indications of the 
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intrusion of the essentially Osirian idea of an 
under world into the old solar idea of a celestial 
heaven. Breasted epigrammatieally sums up the 
dip of the balance in the Coffin Texts towards 
the Osirian side by the remark that in the Pyramid 
Texts 0.siris was lifted skyward, while in the 
Coffin Texts Ea is dragged earthward (p. 277). 
The idea of a Western Elysium, in contradistinction 
to the solar idea of an Eastern one, begins to 
appear, and the character of the Elysium begins 
to approximate to that of the Sekhet Aaru, ‘ Field 
of Bulrushes,’ as found in the Book of the Bead. 
Thus one of the chapters of the Coffin Texts is 
concerned with ‘ Building a House for a Man in 
the Nether World, digging a Pool, and planting 
Fruit trees.’ Already the Coffin Texts exhibit 
instances of the desire, which reaches full develop- 
ment later, of furnishing the deceased with words 
of power to enable him to assume various trans- 
formations. V arious texts enable him to transform 
himself into ‘the blazing eye of Horns,’ into an 
‘ elchet-hixd.,’ or into ‘the servant at the table of 
Hathor ’ ; and along with this development comes 
another which reaches an extraordinary pitch in 
the Book of the Dead — that of charms to protect 
the deceased against the dangers of the under 
world. Thus there are charms for ‘preventing 
the head of a man from being taken from liim,’ 
for repulsing serpents and crocodiles, for prevent- 
ing a man from being obliged to walk head down- 
wards, and so forth. This kind of rubbish, towards 
which the Egyptian mind had an extraordinary 
inclination, increases .steadily in amount until the 
really valuable morality of the Book of the Dead 
is almost choked under it.s senseless bulk. 

The Book of the Dead, properly so called, makef 
its appearance with the New Empire in the 16th 
and following centuries B.C., under the XVIIIth 
and XIXth dynasties. The change from inscrip- 
tions on tomb-walls to inscriptions on the inner 
surfaces of coffins is now followed by a further 
change : the texts which form the new compilation 
for the use of the dead are now written on rolls 
of papyrus, and placed in the coffin. The various 
versions extant from the XVIIIth to the XXIInd 
dyn. have mainly been derived from tombs near 
I'hebes, and therefore the Book of the Dead of this 
period is known as the Theban Eecension. It 
cannot be too clearly understood that there never 
was a standard text, or anything even remotely 
approaching to such a thing. Probably no t\vo 
papyri agree a.s to the number of chapters, or the 
contents of them, and the divergencies are e.xtra- 
ordinarily great. The size and content of the 
so-called Book of the Dead which was buried with 
any particular man depended entirely upon the 
power or the will of his friends to purchase a 
satisfactory copy for him or the revmrse. The poor 
man has a mcagie roll a few feet in length, con- 
taining a pitiful selection of a few of the more 
important chapters ; the rich man may have a 
sumptuous version from 60 to 100 ft. in length and 
containing anything up to 120 or 130 chapters. In 
the XVIIIth dyn. the scribes began to ornament the 
text with designs in black outline, known as vig- 
nettes. Little by little the practice developed, and 
in the XIXth dyn. the illustrated papyrus had be- 
come the rule. The illustrations are often beautiful 
pieces of illunnnation, and sometimes attention 
has been given to them at the expense of the text. 

In the most notable papyri of the XXIst dyn. 
the development of the artistic work continues at 
the expense of the text, which has become very 
corrupt, aiui also begins to contain passages which 
are not found in the older versions. This tendenc 3 - 
is accentuated in the XXIInd dj-n. papyii, which 
contain sections that, strictlj- speaking, have no 
connexion with the Book of the Dead. And from 


this time onwards there is a falling off in the 
versions, until a time is reached when no copies 
of the book seem to have been written. This 
period coincides with the decline of the power of 
the priests of Amen-Ea. 

In the XXVIth dyn., however, the book takes 
a new lease of life. It now appears to have been 
reduced to some sort of order, to have been, in 
fact, edited and systematized. The result of this 
editing is the Saite Eecension. It contains four 
chapters which have no counterparts in the earlier 
versions. 

In the Ptolemaic period wu have a version which 
is best represented by the Turin Papyrus, from 
which Lepsius prepared his well-known edition. 
It is the longest extant collection of texts, contain- 
ing nominally 165 chapters — some of them, however, 
are really vignettes, and others duplicates, the 
number of actual chapters being 153. 

Meanwhile a number of short religious works 
had been compiled, containing what at this period 
was deemed to be most essential in the old versions 
of the book, and these are more commonly found 
in the end of the Ptolemaic period than the full 
version. These are known as the Shai-en-Senaen 
(‘Book of Breathings’); they, contain no hymns, 
no addre-s-ies to the gods — nothing, in fact, which 
does not directly refer to the life of the deceased in 
the world beyond. They may be regarded as an 
epitome of all that the Egyptian hoped to obtain 
in the spirit world. 

In the Eoman period there are still found small 
rolls of papyrus inscribed with statements referring 
to the happiness of the deceased in the next world ; 
and even in the early centuries of the Christian era 
the knowledge and use of the book were not quite 
extinct, for selections from it are found on coffins 
as late as the 2nd centiuy. 

If we take into consideration the fragmentary 
versions in use as late as the 2nd cent. A.D., the 
actually extant documents of Egyptian religion, 
the Pyramid and Coffin Texts, and the Book of 
the Dead, cover a period of practically 3000 years 
on the most limited system of dating ; and, allow- 
ing for the fact that even in the earliest texts 
theological ideas are to a great extent developed 
and stereotyped, we shall probably not exceed 
reasonable limits in saying that these documents 
represent the theological development of at least 
5000 years. Petrie’s system of dating would, of 
course, considerably extend this period. 

The object of the Book of the Dead was simply 
and solely to secure for deceased persons eternal 
life and all the advantages which the Egyptian 
considered desirable in the world beyond the grave 
(cf. art. Death and Dispos.al of the Dead 
[Egyptian]). There are chapters the knowledge 
of which was intended to preserve the body from 
decay or the ravages of certain animals — e.g., ch. 
xxvi., ‘Of driving away Apshait ’ (the beetle or 
cockroach), and ch. xlv., ‘ Of not suffering corrup- 
tion in the under world’; chapters providing 
charms against the serpent Apepi, the serpent 
Eerek, and the crocodile that comes to take away 
the charm from the deceased ; chapters ‘ Of not 
letting a man be burnt or scalded in the under 
world,’ and ‘ Of not eating lilth or drinking filthy 
water in the under world,’ and so forth. 

Generally speaking, it may be said of these 
chapters, and of many others of .similar import, 
that they are somewhat melancholy reading. 
Allowance has, of course, to be made for the fact 
that they are full of allusions to a mythology the 
knowledge of which has almost absolutely perished, 
and that these allusions may have been full of 
'ignification to the Egyptian, though they are 
meaningless to us. It seems, however, that very 
earlj- the .sense of a number of the references had 
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already been lost, as there are several chapters 
which contain glosses on the various allusions, 
and these glosses do not always agree. Very often 
the chapters do not rise above the level of mere 
vulgar incantation. Sometimes they consist simply 
of an endless series of names supposed to have 
magical power ; sometimes they are merely ludi- 
crous — e.y., ch. xxxiii., ‘Of repulsing serpents in 
the under world ’ ; 

‘ Hail, thou serpent Rerek, advance not hither 1 Behold Seb 
and Shu. Stand still now, and thou shalt eat the rat which is 
an abominable thing unto Ba, and thou shalt crunch the bones 
of a filthy cat.’ 

The most important eh^ter of the book is 
cxxv., which embodies the Egyptian conception of 
the judgment of the dead. It consists of three 

g aits ; the introduction, the famous ‘ Negative 
bnfession,’ and a concluding text, and is fnily 
discussed in artt. CONFESSION (Egyptian), and 
Ethics and Moeality (Egyptian). 

The fundamental religious idea of the Egyptian 
mind was that of immortality, and it is to the 
Pyramid Texts and the Book of the Dead that we 
owe our knowledge of the extraordinary develop- 
ment which this idea had reached in Egypt at the 
earliest historical period, of the wonderful per- 
sistency with which it was maintained and worked 
out into almost endless detail, and, most of all, of 
the strange resemblances which the Eg3-ptian con- 
ception of resurrection and immortal life presents 
to the Christian conception. The Book of the Dead 
is not to he taken as in any sense a complete state- 
ment of Egyptian belief— a thing which as yet is 
conspicuously lacking. The name sometimes given 
to it, ‘ The Egyptian Bible,’ is a total misnomer. 
But in the working out of its central theme it 
affords unquestionable evidence of the fact that the 
conception of immortality and resurrection held bj- 
the ancient Egyptian was such as no other religi- 
ous system of antiquity ever approached. 

Little is told us of whether any intercourse was 
expected in the other world with the souls of those 
who had been known on earth, but cha. lii., ox., 
and clxxxix. at least indicate that the deceased 
looked forward to recognizing and being protected 
by the spirits of his father and mother. 

The other sacred books related to the Book of 
the Dead may be briefly dismissed. 

The Book of the Overthrowing of Apepi contains 
fifteen chapters treating of the various methods of 
destroj’ing this enemy of souls in the under world. 
Its material is largely borrowed from the Book of 
the Dead (Papyrus of Nesi- Amsu, British Museum). 

The Book of Knowing that which is in the Ditat 
contains a description of the twelve parts of the 
under world through which the hark of the sun 
journeyed during the hours of night. It tells the 
names of these divisions, of the gates and gods be- 
longing to each, and states the advantages to be 
derived from a knowledge of these names. 

The Book of Breathings is largely a compilation 
from the Book of the Dead, and in the later periods 
was buried witli the dead, being placed under the 
left arm, near the heart. 

3. Miscellaneous writings. — Under this heading 
are to be included numerous hymns of Ka, Osiris, 
Hapi, Ptah, and other gods (cf. art. Hymns [Egyp- 
tian]); the Festival Songs of Isis and Nephthys; 
the Litanies of Seker ; the Lamentations of Isis 
and Nephthys, and other similar works. 

The Festival Songs and Lamentations are poems 
dealing with the Osirian myth, and supposed to 
he recited by the two goddesses with a view to 
effecting the resurrection of the dead Osiris. The 
ancient Legends of the Gods and their relations to 
mankind are found in inscriptions in several tombs 
(notably in the tomb of Seti l.) and in various 
papyri, and have been frequently translated. 


In addition there are certain books which do 
not strictly come under the heading of ‘ sacred,’ hut 
have yet a semi-religio\is character. Among them 
may he mentioned the Precepts of Ptah-hetep, of 
Gemnikai, of Ani, and of Khensu-hetep, writings 
essentially of the same character as the hook 
of Proverbs, while the Lay of the Harper (or 
Song of King Antef) may he compared with 
Ecclesiastes, and a remarkable comment on the 
social and moral condition of the land in the 
Middle Kingdom is found in the Admonitions of 
Ipuwer. 

Litsrature.— L PTBAMID rxxrs.— Versions ; G. Maspero, 
Lea Inacriptians ^ - v - . - Pans, ia 94 ; K. 

Sethe, Die altac : !‘ ■ . ■ , ■ . Leipzig, 190S-I0. 

Examples of the ■ ■ ' i- .■*. tV Hadge, E’j^ptian 

Religion, Londoi , - : Egyptian,,, do. 

1014. The best summary of their contents and appreciation of 
their importance is found in J. H. Breasted, Decetopinent of 
Religion and Thought in Ancient Enypt, do. 1012. 

ii. Tbe Rook of the Dead. — Versions : Cotfin Texts, P. 
Eacau, ‘Textes religieux,’ RTr xxvi. [19fJ-l]-xxvii. [iy05], 
xxviii. I1906]-xxxiii. [1911] ; R. Lepsius, Aelteste Texte des 
Todtenhucha, Berlin, 1867 ; S. Birch, Egyptian Texts of the 
Earlieat Period from the Copin of Amautu, London, ISaB ; 
Budge, Faesimilea of Egyptian Hieratic Papyri m the British 
Museum, do. 1911. 

Rook of the Dead propes.— V ersions: E. Naville, Das 
dgyp. Todtenbuch, Berlin, 1SS6; Lepsius, Turin Papyrus, 
Leipzig, 1842; Birch, tr. of the Turin Papyrus in C. C. J. 
Bunsen, Egypt's Plaee in Cniversal History, Eng. tr., v., 
London, 1867 ; Budge, The Rook of the Dead, do. 1898 (contains 
also a translation of the Book of Breathings ) ; Maspero, hiero- 
glyphic transcript with Fr. tr. of abridged version of the Book 
of the Dead, in Lea Momies royales de Dlir^el-Rahart, Paris, 
1S86. 

iii. Miscellaneous writings.— F or hjanns, etc., cf. Litera- 
ture in art. Hymns (Egyptian). A good popular rendering of 
the Legends of the Gods is found in M. A. Murray, Ancient 
Egyptian Legends, London, 1913. The Admonitions of Ipuwer 
have been rendered by A. H. Gardiner, The Admonitions of 
an Egyptian Sage, Leipzig, 1909. 

iv. General references, — A. Erman, Handlook of Egyp. 
Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1907 ; A. Wiedemann, Rel. of 
the Anc. Egyptians, Eng. tr., do. 1S97 ; P. Le Page Renouf, 
Origin and Growth of Rel. fif Anc. EgypH (HL), do. Is97; 
G. Steindorff, Rel. of the Anc. Egyptians, Eng. tr., do. 1905 ; 
Naville, The Old Egyptian Faith, Eng. tr., do. 1909 ; G. A. 
Reisner, The Egyptian Conception of hninoitahtij, do. 1912 ; 
A. H. Sayce, The Rel. of Anc. Egypti, Edinburgh, 1913. 

J. Baikie. 

LITERATURE (Indian Vernacular). — The 
literature of the modern vernaculars of India may 
he divided into two main classes — that written 
under Musalraan, and that written under Hindu, 
influence. The former dates from the Mughul 
conquest, and was composed mainly in the Urdu 
form of Hindostanl. Up to the introduction of 
printing at the beginning of the 19th cent, it was 
nearly all in verse and was confe.ssedly written on 
Persian models and in Persian metres. The earliest 
works date from the IBtli cent. A.D., hut the 
standard of composition was set by Wall of 
Aurangabad in the Deccan, who flourished at 
tlie end of the 17th cent., and who is known as 
‘ the Father of llchta,’ Behta being the technical 
name for the form of Hindostani used by these 
poets. From the Deccan the taste for this literature 
spread to Delhi, where AVali found numerous 
successors, and thence to Lucknow. The most 
celebrated of the Delhi poets were Eafi' u’s-Sauda, 
best known for his satires, and Mir Taqi, famed 
for the purity of the language in which his 
Ghazals and Mathnavis were expressed. Both 
these flourished in the 18th centurj’. Among the 
Lucknow poets the most celebrated was Mir U^san 
(18th cent.). Hindostanl prose hardly existed as 
literature till the foundation of the College of Foit 
WUliam in Calcutta at the comiiiencement of the 
19th century. It began with the prejiaration of 
text-books for students at the College, and since 
then has had a prosperous existence. It has been 
specially successful in the department of fiction. 
'I'lie novels of such authors as Katan Nath Sarsli.ar 
and'Ahdu’l Ualim Shaiar are worthy of a wider 
circle of readers than that to which they are 
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condemned by the language in which they are 
written. 

Although the above literature grew up under 
Musalman auspices, its language ha- been success- 
fully adopted by many educated Hindus, some of 
whom are looked upon at the present day as 
masters of an exceptionally pure style. 

The beginnings of Hindu literature in the modem 
vernaculars were religious. In the North, up to 
about the 16th cent. A.D., the language of religion 
was .Sanskrit, but, in the South, vernaculars were 
employed at a mugh earlier period. There is a 
great collection of Saivite texts in Tamil, said to 
go back to the 2nd or 3rd century. The more 
important of them are described in the art. 
Hr.widians (South India). To these can be added 
a long list of Vaisnavite works in the same language 
dating from before the time of Ramanuja {12th 
cent.). The most noteworthy of these are referred 
to by A. Govindacharya in two papers in the JRAS 
(1910, p. 56511., and 1911, p. 935 11'.). The Dravidian 
doctors employed both Sanskrit and Tamil for 
their writings. As a rule, it may be said that the 
Vadagalais, or Northern Tamils, w’rote in Sanskrit, 
while the Tehgalais, or Southerners, wrote in 
Tamil (cf. Govindacharya, in JRAS, 1912, p. 714). 

In Northern India vernacular religious literature 
is of enormous extent and, considered merely as 
literature, of great merit. It owes its origin to 
the spread of the Vaisnavite Bhakti-Marga under 
Ramananda and his follo^ve^.s (see art. Bhakti- 
AIarg.\, vol. ii. p. 53911'., e.sp. 546). All the great 
writers of this early period belonged to humble 
ranks of life, and were not Sanskrit scholars. 
Each therefore WTote in his own vernacular. 

‘The greatest ol all the moderns, Tulsi DAs, although a 
Brahman by caste, was abandoned by his parents at birth, and 
was picked up and educated by a wandering ascetic. Kabir 
was a weaver, and Dadu a humble cotton-carder. N&mdev, 
the founder of Maratha poetry, was a tailor, and his most 
famous successor, Tukarain, a struggling Sudra shopkeeper. 
Tiruvaliuiar, the brightest star in the South indiao firmament, 
was a Pariah, the lowest ol the low; and Yemana, the most 
admired ol Telugu writers, was an untaught peasant.’* 

In Northern India this 6^a/.-<i-hterature falls 
into two groups — that devoted to Ramaehandra, 
and that devoted to Krsna (Krishna). In both 
cases it includes not only devotional works, but 
all branches of literature ancillary thereto. 

In the art, Bh.vkti-M.arga (vol. ii. p. 543) it has 
been pointed out that the foundation of the religion 
is the belief in the fatherhood of God. This is 
more especially true as regards tiiat literature in 
which Eamaehandra is regarded as the most perfect 
presentation of the Deity, and on this idea is based 
some of the most lofty poetry that India, ancient 
or modern, has produced. In the Ganges valley, 
Kahir (15tli cent.) preached the doctrine in wise 
and pithy sayings that are still household words in 
Hindostan. An offshoot from his teacliing was the 
Sikh religion, whose sacred book, the Adi Granth, 
is a collection of In nins by various authors formed 
by degrees in the course of the I6th century (see artt. 
Granth, Sikhs). Both Kabir and N.anak (the 
founder of Sikhism) were more or less sectarian in 
their teaching. A greater man than either, but 
the founder of no sect, was the famou.s poet Tulsi 
Das (16th-17th cent.), the author of the religious 
epic entitled the Ruma-charita-mdnasct, or ‘Lake 
of the Gestes of Rama,’ and of at least eleven other 
important works. His influence down to the 
present day over the people of Hindostan cannot 
be overrated. Tulsi Das was a native of Awadh 
(Oudh), and this country was the scene of Rama- 
chandra's early life and of his latest years. The 

f jet, therefore, wrote in the Awadhi dialect of 
astern Hindi, and this form of speech has ever 
since, in the (Janges valley, been the only one 
employed for celebrating the deeds of Rama- 
I G A- Grierson, in IQl li, 416. 


chandra, and, indeed, for epic poetry of every 
description. 

In Hindostan proper, numerous followers and 
imitators of Tulsi Das have narrated the story of 
Ramaehandra, and the same subject has also, 
though to a less extent, attracted writers in other 
parts of India. In Bengali there is the 16th cent. 
Rdmdyana of Kli ttibas Ojha, which is still recited 
at village festivals. In Marathi, the learned 
Moropant wrote several poems dealing with Rama, 
but the favourite deity of this language is Krsna. 
In the south of India we have a Tamil Rdmdyana 
written by Kamban in the 11th cent., a Malayalam 
Rdima-charita of the 13th or 14th cent., and a 
Kanarese Rdmdyana by Kumara Valmiki, said to 
be one of the oldest works in that language. 

The literature based on the presentation of 
Krsna as the Deity differs from the Rama-literature 
in one important particular. The love of God is 
represented, not as that of a father to his child, 
but as that of a man for a maid. The soul’s 
devotion to the Deity is pictured by the self- 
abandonment to Krsna of his queen Radha, and all 
the hot blood of Oriental passion is encouraged to 
pour forth one mighty torrent of prayer and praise 
to the divine Lover. The whole idea is based on 
sexual relations ; and, though the mystics who first 
wrote of it did so in all purity of conscience, in 
later years it developed into erotic poetry of a 
character too gross for description. 

It is natural that most of the literature of this 
school should take a lyric form. According to 
tradition, Krsna's earlier exploits centred round 
the town of Mathura, and it was from this locality 
that his worship in the Ganges valley spread to 
other parts of Northern India. Hence, just as the 
Rama-literature is couched in Awadhi, so the 
Krsna-literature of Hindostan is mainly recorded 
in the Braj Bhakha dialect spoken round Mathura. 
Its most famous writer was Sur Das (16th cent.), 
the blind bard of Agra. His Sura-sdgara, or ‘ The 
Ocean (of songs) of Stir Das,’ and the epic of Tulsi 
Das are considered to have exhausted between 
them all the possibilities of Indian poetry — no 
later poet could write anything original. In spite 
of this dictum, one later writer in Braj Bhaklia, 
Biliari Lai of Jaipur (17th cent.), composed the 
Sat Sal, or ‘ Seven Centuries ’ of verses, a collection 
of seven hundred masterpieces in dainty miniature 
painting of scenes or incidents in the life of Krsna. 
Numerous other writers connected with this phase 
of religion followed Sur Das in the Ganges valley. 
In Bihar, to the east, he was preceded by Vidya- 
pati Thakur (15th cent.), who, however, wrote in 
Ids own language, an old form of Bihari. He was 
the first of tlie old master-singers of Eastern India, 
and was followed and imitated by Chaitanya and 
other religious lyric poets in Bengali. Assam, 
further east, and, in the west, Rajputana, Kash- 
mir, Gujarat, and the Maratha country have all 
been prolific iu this style of composition, the most 
famous writers being Mira Bai, the queen poetes.s 
of Mewar {15th cent.), and Tukaram (17th cent.) 
the Maratha. In the south of India we have the 
greatTamilhymnology, theAM?ayjm-pra6anrfA«//i, 
some of the contents of which are said to date from 
the 12th cent., and, in Telugu, the Bhdgarutn of 
B.ammera Potaraja, which ranks as a classic. 
There are also several works in Kanarese. 

Reference has already been made to the Saivite 
literature of S. India. There is a considerable 
literature devoted to Siva in the north. The best 
known is that of Bengal, where tlie worship of 
Durga, the sakti, or energic power of 6iva, is 
very popular. There were numerous writers who 
dealt with the worship of this goddess. The most 
admired is probably Mukundarama Chakravarti 
(17th cent.), author of the Srlmant'i SandOgar, 
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or ‘Adventures of the Merchant ^rimanta,’ and 
the Chandl, a poem in praise of the goddess 
Durga. Extracts from the latter have been trans- 
lated into English verse by E. B. Cowell (JASBe 
Ixxi. [J1902], extra no.). There is also a consider- 
able Saivite literature in Kashmir. This directly 
deals with Siva, rather than with his sakti, and is 
more in agreement with the Saivite writings of the 
South described in the art. Deavidians (S. India). 

A few lines must be devoted to the non-religious 
vernacular literature of India. 
are the bardic chronicles of i' . , ■ .. . . 

and the Maratha country. T. ■ . ■ 

est and most famous of these, the Prithlraj Bdsau 
of Chand Bardal (12th cent.), is familiar to students 
of J. Tod’s Rajasthan (London, 1829-32, frequently 
reprinted), in which the poem is freely quoted. A 
semi-historical work, the Padumdwati of Malik 
Muhammad, is an epic poem in Awadhi of con- 
siderable merit. 

The technical study of poetics gave rise to a 
large literature, to a certain extent ancillary to 
the literature of religion. Its most famous writer 
in Northern India was Kesav Das of Bundelkhand 
(16th cent.), who wrote in Braj Bhakha. 

The introduction of printing into India has given 
an immense impetus to the writing of books. It 
is impossible to deal with the results of this great 
increase in the mass of reading matter, good and 
bad ; it must sufSee to say that, so far as Hindu 
literature is concerned, it has tended more and 
more to follow English models. The only writer 
in the vernacular who has gained a high reputa- 
tion in both Europe and Asia on the grounds of 
originality and imagination is the modem Bengali 
poet Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

LiTBRiTCRB. — The only work attempting to deal with the 
vernacular literature of India as a whole is R. W. Frazer, 
A. Literary History of India, London, 1898 ; G. A. Grierson, 
in IGI, Tol. u. (Oxford, 1908), ch. xi., may also be consulted. 
Brief and incomplete accounts of the literatures of most of the 
literary languages of S. India have appeared in such periodicals 
as lA and in prefaces to grammars and dictionaries. For 
Marathi literature the English student can find the most ac- 
cessible account in the preface to J. T. Molesworth, itardthl 
Dictionary 'i, Bombay, 1857. For Bengali see Dinesh Chandra 
Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, Calcutta, 
1911, the philological parts of which should be used with 
caution, and a valuable collection of selections from Bengali 
literature entitled Vaisga Sdhitya Parichaya, Calcutta, 1914. 
For N. India generally cf. G. A. Grierson, The Sfodern Verna- 
cular Literature of Hindustan, Calcutta, 1889 ; the dates in 
this are frequently taken from native sources, and are not 
always to be relied upon. See also C. J. Lyall, art. * Hindu- 
stani Literature,* if Br 11 xiii. 4833- ; andGanesa VihanMisra, 
Syama Vihari Misra, and Sukadeva Vihari Misra, MiSra- 
bandhu-viwjda (Hindi), in course of publication, pt. i., Khandwa 
and Allahabad, 1913. G. A. (xRIERSON. 

LITERATURE (Jewish). — The term ‘Jewish 
literature’ is used to cover those writings of the 
Jewish people which were composed after the com- 
pletion of the Biblical (OT) canon, and which are 
devoted to the discussion or exposition of Judaism 
— its teachings, its history, and its documentary 
sources — and designed primarily for Jewish readers. 
This definition excludes all such works of Jewish 
authorship as, though written in Hebrew and meant 
for Jewish readers, deal wdth matters of general 
learning or literature. 

I. The traesjtios froh oral traditioh to 
WRITTEN RECORDS. — Between the completion of 
the Hebrew canon and the rise of Jewish literatuie 
there is an interval of several hundred years, and 
the reason why the literary activity of the Jews 
was so long in abeyance is that they regarded it as 
unlawful to commit their teachings to writing. 
The Scripture, as the Book par excellence, could 
suffer no other book to approach it ; all supple- 
mentary doctrine must be imparted orally 1.1710 
IB Syar) ; ‘ to set down the oral teacliing in 
writing is forbidden.’ Thus even the Biblical 
Apocrypha were regarded as Q'mcn d'ibd, ‘ex- 
VOL. VIII. — 7 


j traneons books.’ The idea that the ijioduction 
of new works was unlawful must have I'ten pre- 
valent by the time of the elder Sirach, and hence 
his collection of proverbs could not be received into 
the canon ; an author who wished to reach the 
public by a book had to publish it under some 
ancient and venerable name, such as Daniel. 
That the Alexandrian Jews were at that time 
displaying a remarkable literary fertility did not 
affect the Jewish authorities in Palestine at all, 
for the works of the former were written in Greek, 
and could, therefore, make no claim to canonicity. 
Thus all the creations of the Jewish mind in tins 
epoch remained unwritten ; translations of the 
Bible, prayers, academic and popular instruction, 
the development of law and custom, of ethics and 
religion — all these w'ere carried on by oral instruc- 
tion only. Apart from letters and fugitive notes 
relating chiefly to ancient pedigrees,^ tliere is only 
a single document that has come down from ancient 
times in a written form, viz. the roll of festivals 
(n’lgB n^ro), a list of joyous memorial days of the 
Jewish nation (Jth 8®, X’tpv-ocrvval oIkov ’lapa-q \) — 
that remarkable Aramaic calendar which stands 
as a monument of Jewish national pride, though 
it is extant only in a revised form -viith relatively 
late scholia (JE viii. 427 f.). 

It would appear that as regards the Haggada 
the interdict upon written commrmication was 
somewhat relaxed soon after the fall of the Jewish 
State, while as regards the Hdlakha it w'as still 
rigidly observed (Bab. Gittin, 606). The first com- 
plete literary product of post-Biblical Judaism is 
the Mishna, which was redacted c. A.D. 2(X) by R. 
Judah Nasi. Whether the Mishna was at onee 
committed to writing is a question which is still — 
as it has been for a thousand years— a subject of 
controversy among scholars ; and, while tliere are 
ostensible indications of its having been in written 
form from the first, yet our reliable sources rather 
support the hypothesis that at the time of its 
redaction and even for centuries afterwards it was 
still transmitted in a purely oral form [JE viii. 
614). By the time we reach the redaction of the 
Babylonian Talmud, however (c. A.D. 500), the 
ancient prohibition must at length have been set 
aside, the change being necessitated, indeed, by 
the exigencies of the period — the repeated inter- 
ference of the State in forbidding the continuance 
of the seminaries in their traditional ways — and 
also by the enormous growth of the material, 
which had now become too great a load for the 
hnman memory. In view of these facts, the last 
of the AmOralm and the Sabbraim found it neces- 
sary to break with the past by committing the 
Talmud to w riting, and they thereby cleared the 
ground for the growth of a Jewish literature. 
Once the ban against writing had thus been lifted 
from the Hdlakha — that important domain where 
the interdict had been observed most rigorously — 
Jewish scholars formed the resolution, hesitat- 
ingly at first, but with time ever the more con- 
fidently, to w rite down and make more generally 
known the facts of their people’s life and doctrine. 

II. Literary periods. — Jewish literature, in 
the fifteen centuries of its development, has passed 
through a variety of phases. To the period from 
c. A.D. 500 to 1000 we must assign its initial stages, 
in which the various branches of literature had to 
be evolved and wrought into form. M'bile formerly 
knowleilge of every kind was contained and indis- 
criminately massed together in the Talmud, special 
department.s were now gradually disengaged from 
the mass, and were dealt with in monographs and 
more or less systematically. To the Gaon .Sa'ady.r 
b. Joseph (A.D. 892-942 ; see art. Sa'adya) belongs 

I Cf. Joel Muller, Bnefe tind R.-'i-ohsen aus der corgaona. 
ischenjudischen Lite rat ur, Berlin, Isro. 
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the distinction of having been the first to treat of 
the most widely varied branches of Jewish the- 
ology in special works, and thus to have laboured 
as a pioneer, so that he has been rightly named 
‘ the chief of the speakers in every place.’ From 
A.D. 1000 to 1200 Jewish literature passed through 
its mediaeval period of fertility in two ramifications, 
viz. a Hispano- Arabic, which displays a powerful 
tendency to scientific thoroughness and systemati- 
zation, and a Franco-German, which in more 
characteristic fashion further elaborated the tradi- 
tional materials of knowledge. The period from 
1200 to 1500 was one of decline, and from 1500 to 
1750 one of profound decadence, during which the 
literary activity of the Jews was mainly confined 
to Poland and the East ; but, from the advent of 
Moses Mendelssohn ([j.v.] 1729-86), Jewish litera- 
ture, now in contact w'ith the spirit of European 
culture, experienced a fresh revival which, mainly 
under the inlluence of Leopold Zunz (17W-1886), 
developed into a scientific treatment of Judaism, 
i.e. a methodical and critical discussion of the 
thought expressed in the Jewish teachings and 
evolved from the Jewish mind, and has since found 
expression in numerous works, not only in Hebrew, 
but in all the languages of Europe. We cannot 
here trace Jewish literature throughout its various 
epochs and in all its phases ; it must suffice to exam- 
ine the chief departments in which it was specially 
active, to indicate the tendencies that asserted 
theraielves in it, and to search for the reasons that 
led to the success of this or that particular work. 
A characteristic feature of Jewish literature, as 
contrasted with the literatures of other peoples, is 
that it is not so much the work of individual 
authors as the collective product of the spirit 
of entire epochs. In many cases, too, it is ill pre- 
served — a result of the fact that it was not studied 
by the learned only, but spread among all classes ; 
and, further, that it did not merely serve an intel- 
lectual interest, but also provided for a religious 
need, and was in consequence often disseminated 
and transmitted by untrained hands, in a form 
very dillerent from what was originally intended. 

III. Tre several departmests op Jewish 
LITERATURE. — Jewish literature in its entire 
lange may be conveniently brought under the 
following categoric', with which we shall deal in 
order : ( 1 ) Scripture study and investigation of 
the Hebrew language ; (2) works relating to the 
Talmud ; (3) historical literature ; (4) systematic 
theology ; and (5) liturgical and secular poetiy. 

I. Scripture study and investigation of the 
Hebrew language. — .Jewish literature is first of 
all, a.s it was 'iriginaliy, exegesis of Scripture — 
lUblical study in the broadest sense of the term. 
Targum and Midrash constitute it.s earliest forms, 
and perhaps the two were originally one, for the 
Targum was of the nature of paraphrase, and thu' 
involved a kind of exegesis. Traces of the old, non- 
literal rendering of the Scriptures are found in the 
'o-called Palestinian T.argums — the Targum of 
.Touathan and the Fiagmentary Targum. For the 
Pentateuch, however, the rendering to which 
Aquila first gave the name of the Targum of 
Onqelos, and which a-ssumod its definitive form in 
the Babylonian schools of the 3rd cent. .\.li.. 
became the .standard of authority ; it was recited 
in the synagogue, and wa.s generally regarded hy 
the Jews as tfu: Targum. For the Prophets, again, 
the ackno.vleflged -standard was the so-calleil 
Targum of .Jonathan — not much later in date 
than that of Onqelos ; while here, too, the other 
Palestinian Targunis fell into the Uackground. 
F’or the Hagiographa there wa' in the period of the 
T.almud no recognized Targum at all, .and the 
renderings which we now possess were scparatelv 
executed in the course of centuries, some of them. 


indeed, not having been completed till after A.D. 
1000 (cf. xii. 57 tf.). ‘Midrash’ {([.v.) denotes 
exposition of Scripture, and was at first attached to 
the particular passages explained ; but in the Bible 
itself we find the word used in the sense of a repro- 
duction of older narratives (2 Ch 24^ ; cf. 13“). 
The Midrash was of a twofold character ; from the 
text of Scripture it evolved laws — the HMakha — 
or else deduced moral and religious teachings, 
adding stories and parables — the Haggada. The 
Halakhic Midrash was compiled chiefly in the 
schools of K. Ishmael ben Elisha (early 2nd cent. 
A.D.) and R. 'Aqtba (see art. A?iba ben Joseph), 
and the latter school continued to be regarded as 
authoritative ; the work of both schools, however, 
being in the mass subsequently lost, has come down 
to us in mere fragments ; and it is only recently that 
we have been able, with the help of the Midrash 
hag-Gadhol, a compilation of the 13th cent. , written 
in Yemen, to piece the remains together, and obtain 
an approximate idea of the form of the ancient 
Midrashim. The Haggadic Midrash is of vast 
extent ; much of it is included in the Talmud, but 
it is found also in special collections. Leaving out 
of account the immense number of smaller Mid- 
rashim {JE viii. 572 ft'. ), we may distinguish the 
following great compilations ; the Midrash Rabba 
or Midrash Rabboth to the Pentateuch and tlie 
Five M®gill6th, to Esther, Ruth, Song of Solomon, 
Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes, the Tanhuma to 
the Pentateuch, and the Midrash to the Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Samuel ; but, while all these con- 
tinuously follow the order of their respective texts, 
the P'siqta collections deal only with selected por- 
tions of the T6r5h or of the Prophets, for use at 
festivals or on special Sabbaths. Mention should 
also be made of the two great Midrashic compila- 
tions known respectively as the Yalqut Shirndnt, 
which probably took shape in Germany during the 
I2th cent. A.D., and embraces the entire Bible, and 
the Midrash hag-Gd lh6l of Yemen already referred 
to, which is confined to the Pentateuch (ij, 657 ff.). 
The Haggadic Midrash has been brought within 
the reach of contemporary scholarship by the 
monumental works of Wilhelm Bacher, Die Agada 
der babylonischen Amorcier, Strasoburg, 1878, Die 
Agada der Tannaiten, do. 1890, 190‘2, and Die 
Agada der paldstin. Amorder, do. 1892-99. 

The Midrash frequently gives simple explana- 
tions of the words and meaning of the Scripture 
text, but this is by no means its primary interest ; 
in the main it is concerned with religious and 
devotional ends. Jewish scholarship did not 
evolve a rational exegesis of its own — exegesis 
in the scientific sense — till the time of Sa'adya, 
who was a pioneer and wrote independent com- 
mentaries upon, as also a translation of, the whole 
Bible. In his excursuses he, too, writes with a 
religious purjiose; but, on the whole, his chief 
concern is the rationalistic, grammatical, and 
lexical exposition of Scripture. The movement 
which he initiated owe.s its further development 
in the main to European scholars. In Europe 
there aro'C two great exegetical schools, one in 
Spain, the other in Northern France. The Spanish 
school nas largely influenced by Arabic learn- 
ing, and its mo.-;t prominent representative was 
Abraham ibn Ezra (1093-1163). vhose v.-orks super- 
seded tho.se of all his predecessors (cf. JEvi. ,520 ft'., 
and art. IBX Ezra, § i). His commentarie.s had 
an extr.aordinary poimlarity ; they have come 
down to us in various MS copie.s, and were ap- 
jiended to the lii't printed edition' of the Bible. 
The Northern French .'chool, again, while it cer- 
tainly lacked the scientific bent, the philological 
fonndation, .and the general culture of the Spanish, 
yet by its devoted study of the Biblical text .and 
its sympathy with the spirit of the written word 
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did a large aaioimt of liiglily meritorious and 
exemplary work for the discovery of the verbal 
sense. It failed to gain recognition in its ripest 
representatives, who — particularly Samuel b. Meir 
(c. 1085-c. 1174) — have, in fact, been re discovered 
by modem scholarship ; but the favourite and 
most widely circulated commentary of the Middle 
Ages was the work of Solomon b. Isaac of Troyes, 
called Rashi (1040-1105), who combined the old 
method of the Midrash with the effort to ascertain 
the plain meaning ; and consequently, though he 
certainly gives the dry details of exegesis, we also 
find in his work passages of an attractive and 
edifying character. His commentary eclipsed 
all others in general esteem ; from the outset 
to the present day it has been widely read, and 
has formed a subject of study by itself ; while 
in the course of centuries it has drawn to itself 
over a hundred special commentaries, and ranks in 
the popular mind as ‘ the commentary ’ var iioxv» 
(cf. JE X. 324 ff.). A blending of the characteristic 
tendencies of the Spanish and Northern French 
schools ap])ears among the scholars of Provence, 
from whose group sprang David Kimhi (1160-1235 ; 
cf. JE vii. 494 f.), whose exegetical works on the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa were speciallj' 
prized. The re-discovery of the predecessors and 
successors of the exegetes named, as also the his- 
torical evaluation of the entire literature of the 
period, has been the work of modem scholarship. 
In Kimhi’s commentaries we find a new type of 
exegesis — the philosophical, which soon passed into 
the mystical. Of the works that favour this type, 
those especially which were able to bring their more 
stubborn materials into a popular and generally 
accessible form attained a great vogue. These 
include the long-popular commentaries of Don 
Isaac Abarbanel (1437-1508; cf. JE i. 126), and 
also those of the so-called Biurists (JE iii. 232), 
dating from the age immediately after Moses 
Mendelssohn. On the whole field of exegetical 
literature cf. JE iii. 162-176. 

Closely associated with the exegesis of Scripture 
were the works dealing with Hebrew philology. 
Linguistic study among the Jews was but rarely 
regarded as an end in itself, but, as the science of 
the language in which the Scripture was written, 
was pm’sued mainly as an adjunct to Biblical 
investigation. The literary treatment of Hebrew 
grammar and lexicography was systematically pro- 
secuted by the Hispano- Arabic school, the masterly 
works of which, however, were compo.-.ed in Arabic, 
and accordingly, even when translated into Hebrew, 
attracted but little notice ; the philological writings 
of Judah b. David Hayyuj (b. c. 950 ; JE vi. 277 f.) 
and Abu al-Walid Marwan ibn Janah (early 11th 
cent. ; ib. vi. 534 ff.), important as they are, were 
re-discovered only recently. The works of Abraham 
ibn Ezra enjoyed an enormous vogue, as did also, 
and even in a still greater degree, the grammar 
and dictionary of David Kimhi, which have in 
many quarters retained their pre-eminence until 
recent times. From the 15th cent., however, a 
marked decline in linguistic studies began ; in pro- 
portion as mysticism prevailed, interest in the 
exact investigation of Hebrew fell away ; the 
works of Elijah Levita (1468-1549 ; cf. JE viii. 
46) attracted much less notice in Jewish than in 
Christian circles. Philology remained in a state i 
of neglect until it was restored to its rightful posi- 
tion by the Mendelssohnian group ; the manuals of 
J. L. Ben-Ze’eb (1764-1811 ; JE ii. 681 ff.) were 
widely studied until they were superseded by more 
modern and more competent works. The revival 
of Hebrew philology was due in a very sjieciivl 
degree to the pioneer work of S. D. Luzzatto 
(1800-65 ; cf. JA viii. 224 ft'.). Luzzatto was at the 
same time the first Jewish scholar for centuries 


W'ho combined the study of the language with the 
exegesis of Scripture, and mav^ also be regarded as 
the most eminent independent represeiuative oi 
Biblical literature among the Jews of la.st centuiy. 
With the name of Luzzatto that of Abraham Geigei 
(1810-74) deserves to be specially associated. Speak- 
ing generally, we may say that the Biblical science 
of the Jews during last century was profoundly 
influenced by the contemporary critical works o: 
Christian scholars in the same held. 

2 . 'Works relatingto the Talmud.— The Talmud 
came to be the most important, the most compre- 
hensive, and the most highly esteemed branch of 
Jewish literature ; it is in a sense bound up with 
Biblical study, as its germs are found in the Mid- 
rash, and as it purports to be nothing more than an 
exposition of and a complement to the Scriptures. 
It consists of tw'o parts, the Mishna and its eluci- 
dation, the latter being the Talmud in the narrow er 
sense ; the term G'mara, which is usually applied 
to the second part, is of relatively late origin, and 
was introduced into the text by the clerical censor- 
ship. Our use of the expression ‘ the Talmud ’ 
involves a presumption due to the facts of historical 
development ; for, although there is but one Mishna, 
there are two commentaries upon it — one of Pale>- 
tinian, the other of Babylonian, origin. In the 
process of historical development, however, the 
seminaries of Palestine w'ere early dissolved, while 
those of Babylonia maintained their position, and 
succeeded in establishing the regulative supremacy 
of their views and decisions. The result was that, 
although in the earlier period the Palestinian 
scholars were held in great honour, and their 
decisions sought in all important questions, eventu- 
ally the scholars of Babylonia came to be the sole 
recognized authorities. In the age of the G'dnim 
(c. 6iXl-1040) the Babjdonian Talmud had secured 
so high a place in general esteem that its Pales- 
tinian counterpart was virtually forgotten ; and 
when, about the year 1000, the latter was once 
more brought to mind, consolation for its long 
neglect was sought in the pretext that the decisions 
of the Palestinian scholars had been known to the 
Babylonians, and had been duly taken into con- 
sideration by them. In consequence, the Pale.s- 
tinian Talmud remained inconiparative obscurity ; 
it was not studied to anything like the same extent 
as the Babylonian, nor did it find a single commen- 
tator during the entire medimval period ; moreover, 
its text suffered such gross deterioration that we 
can now scarcely hope to see it restored even to a 
semblance of its original form. It should be noted, 
however, that a few Hdlakhic collections from 
Palestine, the so-called Minor Tractates, were 
appended to the Babjlonian Talmud, and W'ere 
■studied in conjunction with it, thus becoming a 
factor in the further development of religions 
practice and religious law. The two Talmuds are 
not related to the Mishna in the same way ; in the 
Palestinian Talmud we have the commentary to 
forty Mishnaic Tractates, belonging to the first 
four Orders ; in the Babylonian we have thirty- 
six only, principally from the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth Orders, while of the first and sixth Orders 
only one tractate in each is dealt with. 

As the Talmud, until the dawn of the modern 
epoch, occujded the central place in Jewish learn- 
ing, and formed the sujireme standard of religions 
thought and practice among the Jews, it became 
the nucleus of an enormous liteiature, which, in 
connexion with it.s more outstanding rejiresenta- 
tives, may be summarized in the following divisions. 

(rt) ExplcLiinf'ii'ii u'ork< --Ft»r so intricate a uoik as the 
Talmud, expiAfivition was imli-'pensable; itso\\ n exposii ’ons v ere 
frequently v^r\ brief, and tne links of connexion « be sup- 
plied only by those who had been initiattd into the peculiar 
mode of its dialectic ; moreover, the language of the Jeus. I’ke 
their general conditions of life, underwent in process oi tiure 
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radical chanties, and was no longer the same as was presupposed 
in the Talmud. The need of explanation was felt at an early 
date, and soon, indeed, explanatory notes seem to have been 
attached to the text and transmitted MUh it, thus we find 
writers of the loch cent, quoting vabattni from comments 
dating from the 6th. i On the other hand, what we may call an 
expository literature was not evc^ved till a much later day, for 
it was the G^uium of the 10th cent, who fir^st felt constrained to 
supply written comments — first of all in the form of explana- 
tions of \\ ords ; and these, again, were the germs of the com- 
prehensive dictionaries, of which the most celebrated was the 
*Arukh of Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome (t 11U6 ; cf. JE ix. 180 ff.). 
The first commentaries in the ordinary sense, however, were pro- 
duced in N. Africa c. a.d. 1000 ; besides explaining words, they 
gave short notes elucidating the context. The most important 
of these N. African commentaries is that of R. ^ananel b. 
Hushiel of Kairwan (990-1050 ; cf. JE \'i. 205). In Spam little 
progress was made in the composition of commentaries, 
although it was in that country that the most influential 
Mishna commentary of the Middle Ages was composed, viz. 
that of Moses Maimonides ([O'.!?.] 11 35-Ti04 ; cf. JE be. 73 ff.), 
written originally in Arabic, but afterwards translated into 
Hebrew, and from the time that it was fiist printed (1492) to 
the present day regularly embodied in editions of the Mishna 
or the Talmud. The most notable contributions to the exposi- 
tion of the Talmud were produced in Germany and France. 
Talmudic learning, carrying with it the earliest commentaries, 
spread by way of Italy to Germany. R. Gerahom b. Judah, 
‘ the Light of the Exile ’ (f 1040 ; cf. JE v. 638 f.), who taught 
in Mainz, gave the impulse to a new method of Talmudic exposi- 
tion. His school not only dealt in the most thorough manner 
with details, hut attached great importance to bringing out 
the connexion of thought ; and from that school emanated the 
most notable of all commentaries on the Talmud, that of Uashi 
mentioned above. Its greatness lies in the fact that it-s author, 
with the self-restraint of genius, surrenders his mmd whoMy to 
the text, suppressing his own opinions, and bent only upon dis- 
covering and exhibiting the thought of the original writer. 
Raahi never introduces sujierfluous matter ; nor, again, does he 
ever gloss over a diliiculty ; he either gives a solution of it or 
modestly confesses that he has none to suggest. The work 
came to be used as an indispensable auxiliary to the study of 
the Talmud: it superseded all previous commentaries, and 
threw all the later into the shade. While much of the exposi- 
tory literature of that age was buried in oblivion until the 
modern period, Rashl’s work was frequently conjoined with 
the MSS of the Talmud, and it has been bound up with the 
printed editions from the first ; even at the present day, in- 
deed, it IS regarded as an essential adjunct to the study of the 
Talmud, and no less as a work on the whole unrivalled in its 
method. The French schools sought to supplement Rashi; they 
occasionally felt the need of a more dialectical mode of exposi- 
tion, and thought that the ce.xt of the Talmud should he 
furnished with decisions of the questions proposed and with 
references to practical life ; and, finding none of these tbuin> 
in Rashi’s work, they wrote supplementary note-?, to.o'ijoth, 
which, however, did not run continuously with the text, but 
here and there supplied comments of the desiderated type upon 
particular pa-ssages. Of these Tosafists numerous schools arose 
in Germany and France during the 12Ch and FUh centuries ; 
the w'orks* which they prcxliieed were much studied in the 
Middle Aires, and afterwards, from the time wlien the Talmud 
was first printed in its entirety (Venice, 1520), a number of 
them, selected for purposes of study, were issued in con- 
junction with ifc (cf. JE xii. 202 5.). A peculiar development 
of the expositorv literature appears in the sO-called ‘novels’ 
{JxiddvshUa), which, taking their pattern from the works of 
Nahmanides (1194-c. 1270) and '‘-^‘'lonion b. Adreth (123.5-l'di‘), 
continued to be produced for hut diecL of years from the 13th 
cent ; they were really coiiimeiit'irie'? in the form of treatises on 
entire sections of the Talmud. T.ihnu<lic commentaries finally 
degui'jrated into mere enipt' dialectic, and this wa^ spe«-ially 
the I a'=:e in Gen.iany and Poland irora the 15ih century. 

As regards the Palestinian Talmud, the Middle scarcely 
produi’ed a single commentator, and the modern peri<o<I not 
ev en one, wlio deals with it from beginning to end. TwiM'.t 
known and widely circul.xted conimentanes to it are th 

Q-'iibna hd-'Edhd of David Fraiikel, the teacher of .Mo-. - 
Mend* Nsnjm, and the Pne of Mo-.es Margohoth (c. 17o>q 

For tlie literature of the commentaries see JE xn. 28 ff. 

(6) C'Kinpendin . — While the T.tinnul was regaided as the 
standard to which ail institutions must conform and 

by which ah questions ot law ii;u-t be solved, it wa-*, nevci- 
thele-s, hut ill adapted to facilitate con-‘uUation for the d» - 
cisions that were often required in practical life. Apart from 
the fact that it v\ awoik of v a>t coIn]>a^<, su'di as soarcely 
a single individual could <,’oiupIettIy master, it confined itself 
almost wholly to the discussion of the questions which it raise«l. 
and hardly ever gave a decision as to which of the opinions 
which It presented should be ■ ’ i Fur- 
ther, it^ matter is not alwa; . . : it 

frequently pa-’-^es a'lriii'th ’• • Ib.tl 

its d!«eu‘='-^oMS of a -in^Ie iiu»'-uon iiave often to bei«*5Ujht tm 
and exaniinetl in widely cr-p^rate places. In order tti r-nicdv 
the«e delect". Ythuda'. ‘Tiwu in .'"lu.i had (■’ a.i- 7.'n)dravvn up 
a coii {>eud’ lUi of /< 'J ikh>-'iK. vvhi' fi was "Ub?r'«|nr'’i*'l\ ie,ised, 
eid' and, .T" the llxk'Ufth G irivtii ... i.l.f* in Thn 

u - lit • I a' III e by ?Mn‘oii u'V (i*. c?0‘ji, from v\hO"e tii ■ 

iff N' I’l i!. diLn, hi <.hei Jt'i" jiid, Gi’icli und LUt., n. 
(FrankluU, IsTo) 43. 


it has been taken into account as a basis for all decisions (cf. 
JE vii. 461 ff.). The Hitlrikh'th G’'dhvl"'h often follows the 
Talmud’s own order, and, while abridging its discussions, it 
reproduces them with verbal accuracy, and in such a way as to 
make the final question quite clear. The same method was 
adopted by Isaac b. Jacob Alfasi (1013-1103), whose work was 
diligently studied, and w as likewise used as a basis for decisions. 
This tyive of synoptical abridgment of the Talmud became the 
work of a si>ecial school, mainly in Spain, where it was culti- 
vated by' many scholars — and with outstanding success by 
Asher b. Jehiel (t 1327), a native of Germany , who took Alfasi’s 
text as his groundwork, and added to it numerous notes from 
the Tosafists ; his compendium is generally given in the printed 
editions of the Talmud. 

Another mode of epitomizing the matter of the Talmud was 
to arrange it under the ‘ Six hundred and thirteen command- 
ments and prohibitions,' an arrangement which is firat found as 
an introduction to the Udldkhdth G^dhdldth, ‘ a.ud was subse- 
quently often reproduced in comprehensive forms. The most 
important work of this class is the Sefer harn-Mifivoth of Moses 
Maimonides, which, originally written in Arabic, was several 
times translated into Hebrew, and found many opponents and 
many imitators (cf. JE iv. 181 ff.). 

The most important and practically most serviceable type of 
compendium, however, was the ‘ Code ’ in the narrower sense 
of the word. Here, too, Maimonides stands supreme ; his Mishne 
Tordht written in Hebrew' c. a . d . 1180, is the most systematic 
book in all Jewish literature ; with masterly skill he arranges 
the entire material of T i’ — -t -.ubjects, groups 
It in paragraphs, and • •• .- ■ ■ in such a way 

that the reader can a * '• Each section 

of the work opens with a clear statement of its subject, and 
then proc-eeds from the less to the more significant, from de- 
tails to essentials, all being set forth so lucidly that the solution 
of any' parncular problem can be found without delay. The 
book met with the approbation which it so w’ell merited— 
though it likewise encountered opposition, not only because of 
the bold and unprejudiced views advanced by the author in 
the theological sections, but also — what chiefly concerns us here 
—because of its very structure Codification was a process that 
was never greatly favoured among the Jews, who were disposed 
to fear that it might supersede the study of the sources: and 
with regard to the work in question, consisting as it did of 
abstractly formulated paragraphs, and giving no references to 
sources or to the learned champions of particular views, they 
thought it well to guard specially against that danger. Never- 
theless, the admirable structure of the Mishne TCrdh, and the 
veneration in which its author was held, made it a standard 
work; and the writings designed to elucidate or criticize it 
constitute a literary aggregate of vast proportions. 

Maimonides, in importing the entire material of the Talmtid 
into his Code, took no account of the question whether it still 
applied to the conditions of his age; thus, c.p., he dealt also 
with the laws regarding the Temple, the sacrifices, etc. About 
the year 1340, how'ever, Jacob b. Asher drew up a new code, 
entitled Arbd'd Jurim^ in which he passed by such subjects as 
were no longer of practical significance, and took cognizance of 
views and decisions that had meanwhile come to the front ; 
moreover, unlike Maimonides, he dealt with the various themes 
in tieati"vs, not in separate paragraphs, and, in particular, he 
gave expu-."5.ioii to the views of scholars who had lived in the 
centuries iuunediately preceding. The ArhO'd furlm came to 
be a work of the utmost sign'*-' ■. — *- - f ” ‘ . . r ’ 

Joseph Qaro (1488-1575 ; cf. J A . ■ 

wrote a voliiniinous comment! \ ■ l • • ^ . 

which he afterwards compiled an abstract entitled Shulfidn 
'Arukk. The Skulhdii 'Arukh follows the arrangement of the 
Atbd'd Twrtm, and, like that work, is divided into four parts. 
It deals only with the laws that had been in force from the 
j fall of the Temple, but it departs from its model and reverts 
to the method of Maimonides in giving rules only, short para- 
I graphs, and in making no reference to its sources or to the 
1 advocates of particular views. In •' ‘ ■ ■■ ■ r . ' 

randour of thought, however, Josep ■ . . ' ' • 

[ to Maimoiiidcs ; he was strongly in . - 

\ tendency i]i the theology of the period of decadence! The 
i Shulhdn 'Arukh was at first slighted, being regarded as a mere 
' ‘bonk for the ignorant,’ and its eventual fame was due to its 
I . nli'S, who gave expression to their opposing views in com- 
'tieiitanea and •suppleiiu nts to it. To begin with, Moses Isseries 
£1520-73; of. JE\[ 678 ff.) published a series of supplements 
to the Beth Ythej under the title of Darkhe Mobhe, and after- 
' want's re-i^-ued tlicm as glosses to the 'A/ ; here, 

on the ba-sis of tlie Talmudic tradition then dominant in Ger- 
many, he fre.jueiitly mollified the dccisioii'^of Qaro. It was in 
I this supplemented form that the Shulhdn 'Arukh was thereafter 
regularly give n to the public, but it did not win full recognition 
till about 1650, by which d.ale each of its four parts had already 
formed tht text of celebiated commentaries ; the-se, however 
. v'-ere not of the nature of expositions, but were rather supple- 
• nients, and often, indeed, in direct oppo?itu>n to their text. 

; lliu-5 at length it gained an acknowledged jiosUion. vet never 
I vviUiout t ncountermg re-istaui t* ; and even m those circles of 
; Jewi"!! life where in prini iple ii served a" norm there were 
i countless drj.aUurts fioia it m mattfifi ot ilei.ul. Un the 
i liteiature or the conipmdia rf , furtlier, JE v ii. i j'i 5 
I (r) Re'-pxnse.'t —X combination of Tiie two forms of Tctlniiidio 
lit T.'iure dealt with in the foregoing j, found in the Sh-^’oth 
I ii-'l' Jn'dr ff, (‘Questions and An-wei-)’), whn'h contain e\pU- 
j nation-., dt isions of particular cases, etc. The literary mtei- 
changeof views regarding Talmudic prchleins began ver\ early 
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and an active correspondence by letter bad been carried on 
between the teachers of the Talmud in Palestine and those in 
Babylonia. In proportion as the Jews became more and more 
dispersed, correspondence became more and more necessary ; 
and from the time of the Geonim there vyas a lar^e in-'rease m 
the number of responses ; from that period itself, indeed, no 
fewer than fifteen more or less voluminous collections of re- 
sponses have been preserved. Nor, when the centre of Jewieh 
life was transferred to Europe in the Middle Age.y, did the 
interchange of opinions diminish either in extent or in vigour. 
Thousands of opinions and legal pronouncements by certain 
eminent Rabbis of mediajval times have been preserved, and 
were in the mass consulted as an important source of informa- 
tion, The number of works embodying such responses is so 
enormous that we must be content to mention orily the most 
extensive and the most generally consulted : from the Middle 
Ages we have those of Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg (12*20- 
93), Nahmanides (1194-<;. 1270), and Solomon b. Adreth (1*235- 
1310), and that of Isaac b. Sheshet (1320-1408), all belonging 
to Spain ; from the da^n of the modern period, those of Israel 
Isserlein (t 1460) and Joseph Kolon (c. 1450), as also that of 
David ibn Abu Simra (t c. 1570) ; and from more recent times 
th<»e of Ezekiel Laudau (t 1793) and Moses Sofer (f 1839). On 
the literature of the responses cf. also JE id, 240 ff. 

(d) Systematic icorArs.— Mention must be made, lastly, of that 
branch of the literature which deals with the problems of the 
Talmud in a methodical and sy stematic way-|-a mode of treat- 
ment but little regarded in the earlier period, and, indeed, 
never strenuously applied till modern times. The earliest work 
aiming at systematic treatment is the Seder Tanndtra 'ic^- 
Amorciuii, dating from the 9th cent. ; the next works of the 
kind to appear were the M^bhd hat-Tabnu th of ‘Samuel ibn 
Na^Ua’ (extant only in one part, which, ho.vever, is printed in 
all editions of the Talmud) and the Mafteah of Nissim b. Jacob, 
both of the llth century Of great importance in a meth^o- 
logica! respect, again, are the introductions ^vhich Maimonides 
issued as prolegomena to his comraentaiy on the ilishna and 
several of its divisions. Later works worthy of mention are 
the Sefer hak-Krlthuth of Samson of Cbinon (c. 1300) and the 
E&likhoth '6ldm of Joshua ha-Levi of Tlemsen (c. 1450); the 
latter has drawn around it numerous commentaries, and has 
often been reprinted. A new epoch in these aspects of Talmudic 
study was ushered in by S. J. L. Rapoport (1790-1867 ; oi.JE 
X. 322 f.), who, in various Hebrew periodicals, as also in his 
dictionary, the 'Erekh ilillin, dealt with the problems of the 
Talmud in a scientific way, at once systematic and critical. 
The coarse marked out by Rapoport has been followed by 
Z. Frankel (1801-75; ib. v. *482 ff.) in his Darkhi ham-Mi$knd 
and his }hbh6 hd-Y^rushalmt, Abraham Geiger (1810-74 ; ib. v. 
584ff.)in numerous treatises in his magazines, and I. H. Weiss 
(1815-1905 ; ib. xii. 495 ff.) in the historical work named below. 

3. Historical literature. — The post-Biblical his- 
toriography of the Jews took its rise as an element 
in the systematic treatment of the Talmud. The 
majority of the earlier works in this field were 
written chiefly ^vith the object of re-constructing 
the chain of tradition and of determining as 
accurately as possible the genealogies of eminent 
families and the chronicle of learned men. The 
germs of Jewish historical literature are found in 
the Talmud itself, and these furnished the pattern 
for the earliest developments. The chronology of 
the course of history from the Creation to the 
destruction of the Second Temple is given in the 
Seder 'Olam, the nucleus of which was the work of 
Jose b. IJalafta (c. a.d, 160). An annalistic work, 
though dealing only withjthe family of the exilarchs, 
is found in the Seder 'Olam Zutd, a genealogical 
register, which cannot have been drawn up before 
the 7th cent. A. D., and ■ 
attitude towards the 

biographical annals of scholarship, again, are re- 
presented by the Seder Tannain vf-AmGrdim (c. 
880), and the Epistle of Sherira (987), the latter 
being our principal source for the period between 
A.D. 500 and 1000. To the same class belongs also 
theSferhaq-Qabbdla, composed in 1 161 by Abraham 
b. David of Toledo, who is chiefly concerned to 
exhibit the continuity of learned tradition down to 
his own times ; for, though he gives somewhat more 
detailed information regarding the Jews in Spain 
of the two preceding centuries, yet even there his 
manifest purpose is to trace the development of 
learning and recognized authority. The work of 
Abraham Zakuto, who was for a time a professor 
of astronomy and chronology in Salamanca, but 
after the expulsion of the Jews from Spain settled 
in the East, was upon similar lines ; his Sefer 
Yuhdsin (1504) contains a detailed study of most 


of the Talmudic authorities, and also a chronology 
brought down to his own day. For centuries this 
work was known only in a form containing a series 
of supplements, and was iirst made accessible in its 
original .shape in 1857. Jehiel Heilprin, of Minsk, 
wrote his Seder had-Dur6tk (c. 1700) solely for the 
purpose of supplementing the data of Zakuto and 
bringing the Rabbinical genealogies dov.n to Iiis 
own times. 

A further incentive to the writing of history was 
provided by tlie peculiar fortunes of the Jewish 
people, and in particular by the sutt'erings and 
persecutions which they had to endure almost 
without intermission during the Middle Ages. 
These oppressions are chronicled in a vast number 
of fragmentary records, both in prose and in poetry, 
hut there are very few connected and continuous 
accounts. We shall enumerate here only the more 
extensive compilations of this type still extant. 
A narrative of the persecutions which harassed the 
Jews, chiefly in the Rhine country, in connexion 
with the Crusades is given by A. Neubauer and M. 
8tern in their Ecbraische Berichte iiber die Juden- 
icrfolgitngen irdhrend der Kreuzzuge, Rerlin, 1892. 
In those days of incessant persecution it was the 
practice to read {commemorare) in the synagogues 
the roll of those who had perished as martyrs ; 
so-called memorial books were drawn up in the 
various communities, and were constantly added 
to. The most comprehensive of these books was 
published by S. Salfeld under the title Das 'lartyro- 
logium des Ndrnberger Memorbuches, Berlin, 1898. 
The earliest connected account of the persecutions 
was composed by the noted astronomer Judah ibn 
Verga (t c. 1485), whose Shebhet Y^hudhah was 
supplemented by a younger relative named Solomon 
and another writer named Joseph, and published 
in its enlarged form. The best-known account of 
the Jewish martyrdoms in the Middle -A.ges is from 
the hand of the physician Joseph hak-Kohen, who 
lived in the 16th cent., and resided in various 
Italian cities ; his 'Emeq hab-Bdkhd describes with 
accuracy and graphic power the persecutions and 
banishments suffered by the Jews from the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple. A strange combination 
of martyrology and the liistory of learning i,s found 
in Gedaliah ibn Yahya’s Shalsheleth haq-Qabbdla 
(c. 1550), wliich, although much of it was shown at 
an early date to be untrue and even incredible, 
enjoyed an extraordinary popularity, and was again 
and again issued in printed editions. 

The Jewish scholars of the Middle Ages had 
little aptitude for intelligently grasping or portray- 
ing their people’s history. The Book of Josippon, 
a reproduction of the Latin Hegesippus (of. ERE 
vii. 578*’) in fluent Hebrew, composed in Italy in 
the 10th cent., stood long alone ; by reason of its 
vivid and interesting style it has always been held 
in great esteem, and has been not only frequently 
edited in Hebrew, but also translated into many 
other languages. Even more rarely, if possible, 
do we find medimval Jewish writers attempting to 
write profane history in Hebrew. A work of later 
date deserving of mention is Joseph hak-K6hen’s 
Chronicle of the Kings of Fra7ice and Turkey, 
written in 1553, while, a few decades afterwards, 
David Gans (t 1613, in Prague) published, in his 
Seouih Drnc'ulh (Prague, 1592), records, first of 
Jewish, and then of universal, history from their 
respective beginnings to hi.s own time ; this work 
appeared also in a Latin translation. In general, 
however, Jewish writers restricted themselves to 
the composition of popular narratives of particular 
episodes. 

It was not until comparatively recent times, 
indeed, that Jewish history was treated in a 
coherent and orderly manner. In ISgO I. M. Jost 
began the publication of a history of the Jews in 
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many volumes and in various forms, in which he 
was primarily concoined to recount the political 
fortunes of his people, discussing their sociological 
development in an appendix. Leopold Zunz, while 
he wrote nothing of the nature of a systematic 
work on Jeui'Ii liistory, furnished in his Zvr 
Geschichte itntl Lifcrc.tnr (Berlin, 1845) copious 
materials for all branches of that history, and 
suggestions as to the method of treating them. 
The best-known and most widely circulated work 
of tills class, the Gi'schichle (hr J iiden by H. Graetz 
(2nd ed., Leipzig, 1853-70), aims chiefly at exhibit- 
ing the development of the religion and literature 
of the Jews in relation to their political position 
and the martyrdoms suflered by them, while A. 
Geiger’s Das Jitdentiirn und seine Geschkhte 
(Breslau, 1871) deals solely with their religious 
development. I. H. Weis.s, in his Heb. D6r Dor 
w^-Ddrshdw (Vienna, 1871-91), is likewise concerned 
only with the development of .Judaism on its 
spiritual side. On the historical literature cf. also 
M. Steiiischneider, Die Gesch.-Litcratur der Juden , 

i. (Frankfort, 1905), and art. ‘Historiography’ in 
JD vi. 423 ff. 

An important source of information regarding 
the history of the Jews in the Middle Ages is 
found in the copious narr.atives of the numerous 
Jewish travellers and wayfarers. The most im- 
portant of such books of travel is the Massu'Cth of 
Benjamin of Tudela, who (c. 1165) made a journey 
from Spain to the East and back, and noted down 
in a racy style ‘ all that he had seen or heard.’ 
In the edition of the Mitsoi'Cth prepared by A. 
Asher (Loudon. 184U), Zunz has given a detailed 
account of the geographical literature of the Jews 

ii. 2.10 ti'.). 

4. Systematic theology.— A great part of the 
Talmud and the Midrashim is devoted to the 
religious and moral teachings of Judaism ; the 
Haggada in particular is concerned mainly with 
the problems of theology — with dogmatic and 
ethical ideas. No more than the Bible itself, 
however, doe.s the Talmudic literature give a 
•systematic pre.sentation of theological doctrine. 
It w.Ts, in fact, only under the influence of Muslim 
theology that Jewish writers first cs.sir}’ed to de.al 
systematically with the doctrinal fabric of their 
religion, and to support it by arguments. Their 
woiks were, to begin with, written in Arabic, but 
were soon all translated into Hebrew — largely 
through the efforts of the family of Ibn Tibboii. 
ill Luiiel— and in this form given to the Jewisli 
world. The earliest speculative theologian among 
the Jews was Sa'adj-a Gaun, who, in his EmunAtli 
vf-Deoth, written in 933, sought to bring the 
’■ ■ ■ ' ‘ ” daism into relation with 

Bahya t'. Joseph (first 
ii. 446 If.) won an extra- 
ordinary success with his HOhh'dh hnl-lJbhabhoth . 
which treats chiefly of the moral teachings of 
Judaism ; the book was read far and wide, and 
was in its day perhaps the most popular work of 
eneral philosophical literature among the Jews, 
udah Halevi {JE vii. 346 tf. ; see also art. Halevi), 
in his Kiiznri, renounced philosophy altogether, 
and based theology exclusively upon the revealed 
faith and the experience of the Jewish people ; 
the work, by reason of its poetic mode of treatment 
in the style of the Platonic Dialogues, enjoyed a 
great vogue. By far the most eminent work in 1 
this field, however, is the ildreh S' bhuJchim of 
Moses Maimonides, which, like his Mishni Torah 
mentioned above, is distinguished at once for its 
rigorously sy.stematic structure and for the keen- 
ne.si and independence of its thought. Although 
the book, with its free handling of Jewish doctrine, 
aroused hostility on many sides, and wa.s even 
publicly burned at the instance of Jewish accusers. 


yet in influence it stands supreme ; all later study 
of Jewish philosophy revolves around the Mdreh, 
and the most outstanding Jewish thinkers, such as 
Spinoza, Moses Mendelssohn {qq.i\), and Solomon 
Maimon, found in it the incentive to the con- 
struction of their own .systems. The Mureh marks 
the culminating point of Jewish philosopliical 
literature in the Jliddle Ages. Of writers belong- 
ing to the time after Maimonides we liieution only 
Levi ben Gershon ([g.c.] c. 1350; JE viii. 26 ff.), 
who, with his Milhamuth Adhdndi, was the first to 
make a stand against the authority of Aristotle ; 
5asdai Crescas (c. 1400; ib. iv. 350 If.), whose Or 
Adhonui was drawn upon by Spinoza as an import- 
ant source; and Joseph Albo (c. 1415; ib. i. 324 ff.), 
whose 'Ikkdrim was an enormously popular book. 

The period after Maimonides was, however, on 
the whole one of profound decadence in philo- 
sophical studies, which were, in fact, regarded as 
positively unlawful. The enlightened philosophy 
of Maimonides brought forth a counterpoise in the 
composition of the Qabbala (see lyABBAL.a), a 
peculiar medley of speculative ideas and curious 
fancies which was put forward as an esoteric 
doctrine of ancient origin, and sought to attach 
itself to the earliest authorities ; its representatives, 
indeed, did not scruple even to disseminate writings 
purporting to be the work of the most venerable 
personages, including Moses and the Patriarchs. 
The most notable book of such ■••peculative secret 
doctrine was the Z6hdr, which was put into cir- 
culation c. 1300 by Moses de Leon, and passed 
off as the work of Simeon b. Yohai, a writer of the 
2nd cent. .\.D. It takes the form of a commentary 
to the Pentateuch, but is interspersed with many 
systematic dissertations, which bear special names, 
and are perhaps later insertions. The Zvhcir was 
regarded with the utmost reverence ; it was de- 
signated a divine book, and was ranked higher 
than the Talmud or even the Bible itself ; its real 
origin was brought to light only in recent times. 
The name of Isaac Luria (+ 1572) marks a further 
stage in the development of the mystical literature. 
While Luria himself wrote nothing, his pupils piu- 
mulgated his teachings in a vast number of biu- 
»raphies of their master, of commentaries to the 
llible and the book of pr.ayer, and of legal and 
ethical works. Likewise Hasidism (cf. EEE vii. 
606’’), the last phase of Jewish mysticism, gave 
birth to countless works of the kind indicated 
above ; but, as all of them reproduce the ideas of 
their respective schools in a mo.st unsystematic 
and incoherent way, it is very difficult to describe 
them in terms of literary science. 

It was not until comparatively recent times that 
•lewish theology again a-ssumed a rationalistic 
character. The turning-point was marked by 
Mendelssohn’s Jerusalem (Berlin, 1783), and there- 
after, under the influence of Kant, Hegel, and 
Schelling, Jewish thought brought forth various 
systems, not one of which, however, can be said to 
have come into general favour. 'The modem 
Judaism of Western countries, in fact, has been 
powerfully influenced by the prevailing philosophy 
of the age. Of the latest works dealing with 
Jewish theology we would mention only K. 
Kohler, Grundriss einer systemathrheyi Theologi,: 
des Jmkntnnis, Leipzig, 1910, and S. Schechter, 
■■^ome Aspn-ts of Rabbinic Theoloqij, London, 1909, 

The ideas embedded in the theological literature 
were given to the wider Jewish public by means 
of popular writings, including not only the many 
nidely circulated discourses (D^rashoth), but also 
numerous books of morals, which, it is true, laid 
more emphasis upon ethics than upon the specu- 
lative verification of the faith. The most excellent 
of the books of morals produced in the Middle 
Ages is the Aifer Ifiisidhiiii of Judah b. barauel of 
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Regensburg (t 1217 ; JE vii. 356 ff.), a work of 
hign ethical value, which, though not free from 
the superstition of its time, is pervaded by an 
admirable spirit of piety and an earnest desire to 
foster the mutual love of men. The books of 
morals were in many cases translated into the 
language of the country in which they arose, and 
they form a large part of the Judteo-German, 
Judseo-Spanish, and Judaeo-Arabic literatures. 
From the time of their composition they have had 
an enormous currency, and even at the pre.sent day 
the most widely read and systematic work on 
Judaism is tlie Ethik des Judentums oi M. Lazarus 
(Frankfort. 1898, 1911). 

The theology of the Jews also involved the work 
of pointing out the lines of demarcation between 
their own religion and other creeds. The Jews, who 
from an early period formed but a sparse minority 
among the adherents of other faiths, had abundant 
occasion for such procedure. As might be ex- 
pected, all their writings which deal with theo- 
logical matters are concerned also with apologetics 
and polemics, but the systematic treatment of the 
questions at issue was a relatively late develop- 
ment. The works in this field which were given 
to the public and still survive are but few in 
number ; from fear of the dominant religion, in- 
deed, they were often suppressed, or at any rate 
not issued in printed form.* Jewish polemical 
works consist either of explanations of Biblical 
passages which had been interpreted in a Christo- 
logicsu or Muhammadan sense, or of systematic 
treatises on the cardinal doctrines of Christianity 
or Islam. Of writings directed against Cliristianity 
the T6¥dMth Y’shiC (on which see EEE vii. 552“) 
was not used so much by Jews themselves as by 
Christian controversialists. Of Jewish polemical 
works that created a considerable stir, mention 
may be made of the Nissdhon of Lipman-Muhl- 
hausen, a resident of Prague (c. 1400), who in that 
work brought forward three hundred and forty-six 
passages of the OT as telling against Christianity, 
and the Hizzuq Emiind, in which Isaac Trold, the 
Qaraite, made a systematic attack upon Christian 
doctrine (c. 1580). Both of these works were trans- 
lated into various languages, and many attempts 
were made to refute them by Christian theologians. 
On the polemical literature cf. , further, JE x. 102 11'. 

A considerable amount of varied polemical 
activity was likewise directed against the Qaraites 
and other Jewish sects, but for the most part it 
finds expression incidentally in more general writ- 
ings, and we are unable to specify any monograph 
of importance in this smaller field. 

5 . Liturgical and secular poetry. — The worship 
of God supplied the most powerful impulse to the 
post-Biblical development of Hebrew poetry, which, 
now termed piyyut, was revived w'ith a view to en- 
riching the liturgy. All instruction in and lauda- 
tion of Jewish history and religion, which in the 
olden time had been the work of the preacher, fell, 
from c. A.D. 600, to the function of the paitdn. It 
was under the influence of the Arabs that Jewish 
religious poetry sprang into life, and it was from 
them that it borrowed its artistic forms, but it 
required first of all to mould the Hebrew language 
to its designs — a process which, after long-sustained 
efforts, was at length brought to full realization in 
Smin. The most distinguished paitan of the 
Middle Ages was Eleazar b. Jacob haq-Qalir, who 
lived probably c. a.d. 750 in Palestine; he com- 
posed over two hundred well-known poems, which 
have found a place in the Jewish prayer-books of 
1 Writing connected with the long controversy between 
Judaism and Cbhatianity were collected by J. B. de Rossi in 
his Bibliotheca Judaica Antichristiana, Parma, 1800, while 
Steinschneider has compiled a work entitled PdemUche und 
apologetische Literatur tn arabischer Sprache zicischen 
jimm, Chrifiten und Juden, Leipzig, 1877. 


nearly all countries, though we must note the 
exception of Spain, which had its own eminent 
figures in this field, and where niediceval Hebrev 
poetry attained its highest level between 1040 aiicl 
1140. The most outstanding names here are those 
of Solomon ibn Gabirol, Moses and Abraham ibii 
Ezra, and Judah Halevi (qq.v.). Poems by these 
writers are found in all prayer-books, but such com- 
positions form only a small part of their poetic work ; 
they also wrote voluminous ‘ divans,’ which, it is 
true, soon fell into oblivion, and were rediscovered 
only in recent times ; a number of them still await 
publication. On the plyyitt cf. JE x. 65 ft'. 

While liturgical poetry occu]iied the place of 
supreme regard, other branches of the poetic art 
were by no means neglected. Of these the most 
widely cultivated was the didactic, which was 
turned to account in every department of know- 
ledge. The piyyut itself sometimes assumed a 
didactic form ; but, in addition, we find disquisi- 
tions in verse relating to the calendar, philology, 
and Biblical study, the Hfilakha, the laws of 
religion, Talmudic jurisprudence, philosophy and 
polemics, history, medicine, astronomy, etc., and 
poems in all these branches of study are extant 
in large numbers (cf. JE n. 98 f.). Of more im- 
portance, as being more closely in touch with the 
poetic spirit, is Jewish lyric poetry. The religious 
i^try, once more, was to a great extent lyrical. 
But the earliest development of the lyric in the 
ordinary sense, i.e. the poetry that finds its themes 
in love, wine, war, patriotism, etc., took place in 
Spain, where the supreme master of this form was 
Moses ibn Ezra, where Judah Halevi won renown 
by his occasional poems and his poetical descrip- 
tions of nature, and where Abraham ibn Ezra and 
Judah al-Rarizi (early 13th cent.) found recognition 
as keen satirists. The greatest Jewish secular 
poet, however, was Immanuel b. Solomon, of Rome 
— the contemporary, perh^s a personal friend, 
of Dante — who combined Oriental fantasy with 
Italian erotics, and gave expression to them in 
highly polished Hebrew verse, writing, indeed, wit h 
such audacious abandon that the Shrdhdn'Ariikh 
forbade the reading of the poet’s MahberOth on the 
Sabbath, while even in our own time Graetz has 
accused him of having profaned the Hebrew muse. 
Another lyric writer worthy of mention is Israel 
Na^ara (c. 1570), who, while he sings of Goil and 
of Israel, works upon a basis of love-songs and their 
melodies, and writes with such intensity of passion 
and such daring anthropomorphism that he too in- 
curred the censure of the RabbLs. Moses Hayyim 
Luzzatto (1707-47) deserves mention as a writer of 
great emotional power, and as the first who com- 
posed epic poetry in the Hebrew language. 

Jewish poetry, like Jewish literature in general, 
passed through a long period of barrenness, which 
lasted, indeed, until it was vitalized by the modern 
renascence of intellectual interests. The majority 
of the more distinguished poets of the present age 
are of Russian origin, the most eminent of all being 
Judah Loeh Gordon (1831-92; cf. JE vi. 47 f.), 
whose achievement, however, lies more in the field 
of satire than in that of the lyric. Of living poets 
special reference is due to H. N. Bialik, whose lyric 
poetry has justly met with the highest apprecia- 
tion, and whose compositions have already been 
translated into nearly every European language. 
The last few decades have witnessed the rise of a 
copious Hebrew literature of general interest. 

Umratoss,— J. W. Etheridge, Jerusalem and Tiberias ; 
Sara and Cordova : Religious and Scholastic Learning of the 
Jewe, London, 1866 ; M. Steinschneider, Jevrish Literature 
from the Eighth to the Eighteenth Century, Eng. tr., do. 1357 ; 
D. Cassel, Lehrbuch der judischen Geechichte und Litteratvr, 
Leipxiff, 187®, SBerlin, 1896, En^, tr., Manual of Jeurish History 
and Literature, London, issa ; G. Karpeles, Oeschichte tier 
judischen Literatur, Berlin, 1886, ^1XI9, Ein Ehck in die 
judische Literatur, Prague, 1895, Jewish Literature and other 
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Esiay‘s, Philadelphia and London, 1895 ; I. Abrahams, A Short 
History ofJeicisn Literature^ London, 1906 ; S. Levy, ‘ Is there 
a Jewish Literature’^’ in JQR xv. [1903] 583-003; J. Jacobs, 
art. ‘Bibliography’ iaJEm. 11902] 199-201; I. Davidson, art. 
‘ Literature, Hebrew,’ ib. viii. [1904] lOS-112. 

I. Elbogek. 

LITERATURE (Pahlavi). — Pahlavi (‘Par- 
thian,’ i.e. ‘heroic, belonging to heroic times ’), or 
Middle Persian, literature dates, so far as its con- 
tributions to religion are concerned, from the 8th 
to the 11th cent, of our era ; and its chief value in 
this regard is the elucidation of Zoroastrianism 
and ManicliEeanism {qq.v.), since it explains and 
supplements the data contained in the Avesta 
{q.v.) and adds materially to the scanty documents 
of Manichaean literature, besides giving frag- 
mentary renderings of Christian texts. The re- 
ligious material in Middle Persian falls into three 
categories : translations of Avesta texts, original 
compositions on Zoroastrian religious subjects, and 
Manichsean and Christian literature. 

I. Translations of Avesta texts. — These trans- 
lations are combined with running commentaries, 
sometimes of considerable length ; but they are 
handicapped by failing to understand the original, 
especiallj' in its grammatical relations, since the 
inflected type of the Avesta language had yielded, 
long before the comjjosition of any Middle Persian 
of which we have any indication, to the analytic 
type present in Pahlavi, whose grammar differs 
only in unimportant details from that of Modern 
Persian and other modern Indo-Iranian dialects. 
At the same time, the Middle Persian translations 
of tlie Avesta possess a real value and must be 
consideied in any attempt to decipher the meaning 
of the Avesta original, particularly in view of the 
allusions, etc., pre.'erved by Iranian tradition (see, 
further, art. Ixtf.uprf.tation [Vedio and Avesta]). 
The principal Pahlavi translations are of the 
Yasna, Vlspcirncl, and Ferarfitidff (most conveniently 
ed. F. Spiegel, Avesta, Vienna, 1853-58; L. H. 
Mills, Th'' Ancient MS of the Yasna, with its 
Pahlavi Tr. (A.JD, ISIS), generally quoted as J2, 
Oxford, 1893, and Gath/is, Leipzig, 1892-1913 [also 
with Sanskrit and Modern Persian versions, and 
Eng. tr,]; the Vendldad separately' by D. P. 
Saujana, Bombay, 1895, and H. Jamasp and M. 
M. Gauderia, do. 1907), Xydyiins (ed. [also with 
Sanskrit, Per.sian, and Gujarati versions, and Eng. 
tr.] M, Js. Dhalla, New York, 1908),* YaSt i. (ed. 
K. Salemann, in Travaux du 3‘ congrh des orienta- 
lises, Petrograd, 1879,, ii. 493-592), vi., vii., xi. 
(ed. J. Darmesteter, Etudes orient., Paris, 1883, 
ii. 286-'28S, 292-294, 333-339; a complete ed. is 
jiroinised by Dhalla), NirangistCin (ed. D. P. 
Sanjana. Bombay', 1894; tr. of Avest.a portion by 
Darmesteter. Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, iii. 78- 
148, and SBE iv.- [1895] 304-368), Aageniada^a 
(ed. and tr, 4V. Geiger, Erlangen, 1878), and Hatiixt 
aVa.sF (eil. and tr. Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa and M. 
Hang, in their Ardd Vinlf, Boinb.ay', 1872-74, 
also tr. Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, ii. 648-658, and 
SBE xxiii. [1883] 311-323). In addition, Pahlavi 
ver.siun.s of Yt. ii., xi\., and xxiv., and of the 
Afr', nnkans and Sih roeaks, are known to exist 
in MS." 

I Tran-lAlKJiis of the version of I’s. xxx. and Ivii, have 

been made bv H. Hubschiiiann {Km zoioastr. Lted, Munich, 
1872, and phJ.-l.ist. C’lasse, 1873, pp 651-664), of xi. by 

W. Bang (Bull, I’A'Uid. roy. t/p Beljique, xviii. [18S9] 247-2C0), 
of xxviii.-xxxii 1 bv M. (K^^ays on the Sacred Language, 

Writings, and JUmion <>/ th^ Parsis*, London, 1907, pp. 33S- 
354). of ix. by 51. H Davar (Leipzig, 1904), and of Vend. i. by 
W. Geiger (ErlanL'^eii, 1877), of i.. xvui.-xx. by Hau^ (op. cit. 
355-’;03), and of wii. by P. Horn (ZDMG xhii. [1889] 32-41). 

-The authenticitv of the V>jirkart~i-Dinlk (ed. Peshotan, 
Boui'i.iy, 1848) i.s too dubious to be considerefl here The book, 
of wliich the writer know- only two copie» (in the Staatbibho- 
thek, Munich, and in the libi.irv of A. V \V. Jackson, Columbia 
Univer^^itv), has bct'i suppre-sed by the Parsis as unauthentic 
(cf. on It West, G7. I' 11 . 8'<f ; C. Bartholomae, Indonerman. 
Fut .•'hvnqen, m 119-lG, xii. [I'JUl) 02-101). 


3. Texts on Zoroastrian religious subjects. — 
Of these the longest and most important is the 
Dinkart (‘Acts of the Religion '), dating from the 
9th cent., and forming ‘ a large collection of infor- 
mation regarding the doctrines, customs, traditions, 
history, and literature of the Mazda-worshipping 
religion’ (E. W. West, GIrP ii. 91). The first two 
books have been lost, and the ninth ends abruptly. 
The Dinkart is the chief source for a knowledge 
of Zoroastrian philosophy in the Sasanid period, 
and it also contains much legendary material of 
value, such as the traditions concerning Zoroaster 
(tr. West, SBE xlvii. [1897] 3-130), while two 
books, viii.-ix. (tr. West, ih. xxxvii. [1892] 3-397), 
contain summaries of the Avesta, including accounts 
of those large portions which are no longer extant. 
The text, which is of exceptional difficulty, has 
been edited by D. M. Madan (Bombay, 1911), 
and, with English and Gujarati paraphrases, by 
Peshotan Behramji and Darah Peshotan Sanjana 
(do. 1874 ff. ; \'ol. xiii. carries the work through 
Dink. vii. 2). The BundahiSn treats of Zoroastrian 
cosmogony, cosmology, and eschatology. It is 
found in two recensions ; a shorter (ed. and tr. F. 
Justi, Leipzig, 1868 ; tr. West, SBE v. [1880] 3- 
151) and a longer — the so-called Great, or Iranian, 
Bundahiin (ed. T. D. Anklesaria, Bombay, 1908 ; 
summary of contents in GIrP ii. 100-102; tr. of 
portions by Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, i. 2(57 f., ii. 
305-322, 398-402 ; by J. J. Modi, Asiatic Papers, 
Bombay, 1905, pp. '225-234 ; and by E. Blochet, 
BHP xxxii. [1895] 9911'., 217 ffi). 

Eschatology forms the general subject of the 
Arta-i-Vlrdf Namuk, which sets forth, in describ- 
ing the journey of Arta-I-Vtraf through heaven and 
hell, the future life of both righteous and wicked 
(ed. Hoshangji and Haug, Bombay, 1872-74). Here 
belong also the Bahman YaSt, which purports to 
be Ahura Mazda’s revelation to Zoroaster of the 
future vicissitudes of the Iranian nation and 
religion (ed. K. A. Noshervan, Poona, 1899 ; ,tr. 
West, SBE v. 191-235) ; and the Matan-i-Sah 
Vahreim-i-Varjavand (‘Coming of King Vahram- 
i-Varjavand '), on the expulsion of the Arabs from 
Persia (ed. Jamaspji Minocheherji Jamasp- Asana, 
Pahlavi Texts contained in the Codex MK, Bombay, 
1897-1913, p. 160 f.). 

The principal Pahlavi texts of a purely general 
religious character are the following : Mdtigun-l- 
Haft AmSnspand ( ‘ Particulars of the seven Amesha 
Spentas’); Stdyikn-i Sih-Rocak (‘Praise of the 
Thirty Days’), which ‘praises and invokes Atihar- 
mazd as the creator of each of the thirty sacred 
beings whose names are applied to the days of 
the month, and whose attributes are detailed and 
blessed in succession’ (West, GIrP li. 108); StdyiSn- 
l-Drdn, a laudation of the dron, or sacred cake ; 
Haqiqat-i-Rojhd (‘Statement of the Days ’), stating 
what actions are suitable on each of the days of 
the month ; Mdtlgdn-i Mdh Fnieartin Bdj Xurdat, 
enumerating the marvellous events that have 
occurred on the sixth day of the first month from 
the beginning to the end of the world (ed. Jamaspji, 
op. cit., pp. 10'2-108 ; tr. K. J. Jamasp Asana, Cama 
Memorial Volume, Bombay', 1900, pp. 122-129) ; 
Mdtlgdn i Slh-Bdj , containing material similar to 
the Uaqlqat, but in fuller detail (tr. D. P. Sanjana, 
Xext-of-kin Marriages in old Iran, London, 1888, 
pp. 105-116); Ddruk-l-Xdrsandih, giving the com- 
ponents (contentment, perseverance, etc.) which 
aie to be pounded with ‘ the pestle of reverence, ’ and 
taken daily at dawn with the spoon of prayer (ed, 
Jamaspji, op. cit., p. 154) ; Oim-i-Drdn (‘Meaning 
of the Sacied Cake '), dealing with the symbolism 
j and consecration of the dron ; Patet-l-Xut, along 
I formula for the confession of one’s sins ; a number 
of Afrins (‘Benedictions'); the Ailrvdd, or mar- 
: riage teneiliction ; Xamaz-l-Aiihannazd, a lauda- 
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tion of Ahuia Jlazda (ed. and tr. E. Sacliau, A'lFA W 
Ixvii. [1871] 828-833; also tr. Darmesteter, Une 
PrUre jud(o-pcrsane, Paris, 1891) ; and Na,m- 
stdyUnih, a laudation of the name and attributes 
of Ahura Mazda. 

Second only to the Dlnkart as a source for 
knowledge of the religious philosophy of the 
Sasanid Zoroastrians (and, like the larger work, 
doubtless embodying a large amount of older 
material) is what may be termed responsa litera- 
ture. This treats of all sorts of matters on which 
questions might arise. One of the must important 
works of this type is the Ddtistan-i-Dinik, the 
‘ Religious Opinions ’ of Manuscihar, high priest of 
Pars and Kirinan, in reply to the questions raised 
by Mitro-Xurset and others (tr. West, !iBE xviii. 
[1882] 3-276 ; the first 15 questions ed. D. P. 
Sanjana, Bombay, 1897) ; with this is connected 
a long and important Pahlavi Rivdijat (ed. Bamanji 
NasarvanjiOhabhar, Bombay, 1913), while thesame 
Manuscihar wrote, in 881, three epistles on ritual 
problems (ed. Ohabhar, Bombay, 1912, tr. West, 
SBE xviii. 279-366), his brother, Zat-Sparam, also 
being the author of a noteworthy religious treatise 
(tr. West, SBE v. 155-186, xlvii. 133-170, xxxvii. 
401-405). Of equal importance wdth the Dutistdn- 
i-Dinik is the Dlnd-l-Malnog-i-Xrat (‘ Opinions of 
the Spirit of Wisdom’), of which only a portion 
(ed. E. C. Andreas, Kiel, 1882) survives in Pahlavi, 
though the complete work is found in Pazand and 
Sanskrit (ed. West, Stutt^rt, 1871, tr. West, SBE 
xxiv. [1885] 3-113). The PurnSnlhd (‘ Questions ) 
are chiefly answered by quotations fi'om .4 vesta 
texts (the latter ed. and tr. Darmesteter, Zend- 
Avesta, iii. 53-77, SBE iv.^ 276-299), and another 
noteworthy collection of responsa (as yet unedited) 
is contained in the Rivui/nt l-Hemet-i-Aiavahiitdn. 
Here, too, belongs, roughly speaking, the ^dyast- 
la-Sdyast (‘ Proper and Improper ’), whose contents 
‘ are of a very varied character, but sins and good 
w'orks, precautions to avoid impurities, details of 
ceremonies and customs, the mystic signification 
of the Gathas, and praise of the sacred beings are 
the principal subjects discussed’ (West, GIrP ii. 
107 ; tr. West, SBE v. 239-406). In this category 
may also be ranked the Matigun-i-Y6U-t-Frydno, 
narrating how the righteous Yusht answered the 
33 questions of the wizard Axt, who was thus 
destroyed, whereas lie had previously killed all 
who had failed to solve his queries— the Iranian 
version of the story of the sphinx (ed. and tr. 
Hoshangji and Hang, in their Ardd V'u'df-, also tr. 
A. Barthelemy, Une L(gende iranienne, Paris, 
1889). Controversial literature is represented by 
the Mdtlgdn-l gujastak AbdtiS, recounting the 
disputation between the heretic .4balis and Atur- 
Farnbag (who began the compilation of the 
Dlnkart) before the khalif al-Ma’mun about 825 
(ed. and tr. Barthelemy, Paris, 1887). 

Yet another important type of Pahlavi literature 
is that of didactic admonitions. To this class be- 
long the Pand-namak-'i-ZaratOU (not the Prophet, 
but probably the son of -A.turpat-i-Maraspandan ; 
ed. and tr. P. B. Sanjana, in his Ganje-Shdyagdn , 
Bombay, 1885) ; Andurj-l-Xusrd-l-Kavd{dn, pur- 
]iorting to be the dying counsels of Chosroes to his 
lieople (ed. and tr. Sanjana, op. cit. ; also tr. L. C. 
Casartelli, BOR i. [1887] 97-101, and Saleraann, 
Mdanges askit. tires du bull, de Vamd. imp. des 
sciences de_ St. Petersbourg, ix. [1887] 242-253) ; 
Andarj-i-Aturpat-l-Miiraspanddn, being the advice 
of Aturiiat to his son Zaratusht (perhaps the person 
mentioned just above ; ed. and tr. Sanjana, op. cit . ; 
also tr. C. de Harlez, Muston, vi. [1887] 66-78); 
Pnnd-namak-l- Vajorg-Mitrii-l-Buxtnkun (ed. and 
tr. Sanjana, op. cit.)-. Fire Dispositions for Priests 
and Ten Admonitions for Laymen (ed. Jama.sj)ji, 
op. cit. 129-131) ; Characteristics of a Hnppiy Man 


I (ed. Jamaspji, op. cit. 162-167) ; Vdcak aecand- 
i-Aturpdfi-31draspandan, the dying counsel of 
Aturpat (ed. Jamaspji, op. tit. 144-153) ; Andarj-i- 
Absnar-l-ddndk, Injunction-, to Beh-dms, Admoni- 
tions to Mazdayasnums, and Sayings of Atur- 
Farnbag and Baxt-Afrit (these as j-et unedited). 

3 . Manichsan and Christian literature. — Until 
comparatively recentlyit was supjiosed thatPahlavi 
literature was exclusively Zoroastrian ; but the 
discoveries made in Central Asia by M. A. Stein, 
A. Griinwedel, A. von Le Coq, and P. Pelliot have 
revealed a new province of extreme interest and 
value. The decipherment of the MSS found by 
these explorers has only begun. Here it must 
suffice to say that we already pos.sess Pahlavi 
versions of somewhat extensive portions of 
Manichsean literature — a fact the more important 
since this religion had hitherto been known only 
from the writings of its enemies. The mo»t im- 
portant collection of these texts thus far is that 
of F. W. K. Muller (with German translation, 
‘ Handschriften-Keste in Estrangelo-Schrift aus 
Turfan,’ ABA IV, 1904 ; revised ed. C. Salemann, 
‘ Manichaeische Studien, i.,’ Mem. de Vacad. imp. 
des sciences de St. Petersbourg, viii. 10 [1908] ; 
Muller, ‘ Doppelhlatt aus einem manich. Hymnen- 
buch,’ ABA ir, 1913). In the closely allied Soghdian 
dialect are numerous fragments of a version of the 
NT, perhaps from the 9th or 10th cent. (Muller, 
‘ NT Brnchstucke in sog. Sprache,’ SBA IP, 1907, 
pp. 260-270; ‘Sog. Texte, i.,’ ABA IP, 1913; cf. 
L. H. Gray, ExpTxxv. [1913] 59-61). 

4 - Pazand and Sanskrit versions. — The special 
problems of the Pahlavi language cannot be dis- 
cussed here (see F. Spiegel, Gram, der Iluzvdresch 
Sprache, Vienna, 1851 ; P. B. Sanjana, Gram, of 
the Pahlci Lang., Bombay, 1871 ; C. de Harlez, 
Manuel du Pehlevi, Paris, 1880 ; Darmesteter, 
itudesiran., do. 1883; Salemann, ‘ Mitte[persiseh,’ 
GIrP I. i. [1901] 249-332 ; E. Blochet, Etudes de 
gram, pehlvie, Paris, n.d. [1905]); it mm-t suffice 
to say that, when the Semitic words (or logograms) 
in Pahlavi are w ritten in Iranian (e.g., SCthdii Sdh, 
‘king of kings,’ instead of malkddn rnalku), the 
language is termed Pazand (Spiegel, Gram, der 
PArsisprache, Leipzig, 1851). Many Pahlavi texts 
already listed are found in Pazand as well. The 
great majority of the religious writings of this 
type, e.xcept the imimrtant Sikand gumaniy- Vijur 
(‘ Doubt-dispelling Explanation ’), probably dating 
from the latter part of the 9th cent. (ed. Hoshang 
and West, Bomljay, 1887 ; tr. West, SBE xxiv. 
117-251), and the Jamusp-namak (ed. J. J. Modi, 
Bombay, 1903), have been edited by E. K. Antia 
{Pdzend Texts, Bombay, 1909). The Sikand guni- 
dnlg-Vijdr defends the doctrine of dualism, and in 
this connexion polemizes in very intere.sting fashion 
against Judaism, Christianity, IManicheeanism, 
and — necessarily quite guardedly — Muhammadan- 
ism (cf. artt. Jksus Christ ik Zoroastrianism, 
Jews in Zoroastrianism); the Jamdsp-ndmak 
gives a summary of Iranian cosmology, history, 
and future fortunes of the Iranian religion. 
Among the texts edited by Antia are doCis (bene- 
dictions recited on various occasions), nirangs 
(charms, often of much ethnographical interest ; 
for examples see ilodi. Anthropological Papers, 
Bombay, 1911, pp. 4S, 125-129 ; K. E. Kaiiga, in 
Gama Mem. VoL, 142-145), patets (confessions) ; 
and of texts not included in this collection mention 
may he made of A Father instructing his Son and 
Andaij-i-ddnak Mart. 

A number of Pahlavi (and Avesta) treatises are 
found in Sanskrit as well as in Pahlavi and Pazand 
versions, hlaiiy of these are given in editions of 
Pahlavi texts enumerated above, but w e must also 
note the ed. of Neriosangh's version of t he Yasna 
by Spiegel (Leipzig, 1861) and the series of Collected 
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Sanskrit Writintjs of the Parsis, ed. S. D. Bharucha 
(Bombay, 1906 rf'.)- 

S- Parsi-Persian literature. — Apart from Persiaii 
translations of Avesta and Pahlavi texts, there is 
a large amount of Zoroastrian literature in Persian, 
whkli, for the most part, still awaits study. The 
Zartuit-nriniah, dating from the l‘2th cent., which 
is now accessible in original and translation by 
F. Rosenberg (Petrograd, 1904), gives a legendary 
biography of Zoroaster, Another work of im- 
portance is the Sad-dar (‘ Hundred Gates’), which 
discusses a hundred subjects of note in Zoroastrian- 
ism. Two of its three recensions have been trans- 
lated into English (West, SBE xxiv. 255-361) and 
Latin (T. Hyde, Hist, religionis vetermn Persarum, 
Oxford, 17u0, pp. 433— 18S). A different work, 
although along the same general lines, is the Sad- 
(Inrbrmd-i-HuS (or Sad-dar BundaltiSn-, ed. B. N. 
Dhabhar, Bombay, 1909). Of worth for a study 
of the methods of Zoroastrian polemic against 
Muhammadanism is the Ulamd-i-Isldm, which is 
found in two recensions, the shorter of which has 
been edited and translated (ed. J. Mohl, Fragmcns 
relatifs a la religion de Zoronstre, Paris, 1829 ; tr. 
.1. Vullers, Fraginente uber die Religion des Zoro- 
aster, Bonn, 1831 ; Blochet, RHR xxxvii. [1898] 
23-49). A particularly valuable collection of Parsi- 
Persian literature is contained in the MS Bu 29, 
belonging to the University of Bombay, the second 
volume of which has been edited by 51. N. Unvala 
(not yet published) and analyzed by Rosenberg 
(Notices tie litf. pnrsie, Petrograd, 1909). It con- 
tains a large number of Rivdynts (religious tradi- 
tions) and letters on the most diverse subjects 
— ritual, cosmogony, eschatology, etc. — the longer 
recension of the ' Ulamii-i- Islam (pp. 72-80), the 
Ahkdin-i-Jdmdsp (containing the horoscopes of 
Zoroaster, Moses, Alexander the Great, Christ, 
Mazdak, etc., as well as cosmology and e.schato- 
logy, pp. 111-130), Vasf-i-AmNtsfanddn (attri- 
butes of the .\mesha i8penta.s, pp. 164-_192), AghOz- 
i-ddstun Mazdak va-Sdh NuSJrvdn 'Adil (on the 
heresiarch Mazdak, pp. 214-230), six p.arables con- 
nected with the Barlaam cycle (np. 305-327 ; cf. art. 
Jos.\PH.4T, Barl.v.xm .\ND), and questions askeil of 
Zoroaster by Januisp (pp. 417-422). Among other 
Parsi-Persian texts, not yet edited, may be men- 
tioned a Discussion on Dualism between a Zoro- 
astrian priest and a Muhammadan, and the 
Sauganil-ndiiiah, or ‘ Book of Oaths.’ 

Tire interesting secular works in Pahlavi, Pazand, 
and Parsi-Persian, such as geographical matter, 
social rules, and tales, do not come within the 
sphere of religion. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that translations 
of the Avesta have been made not only into 
Persian (for specimens see, in addition to works 
cited above, Darmesteter, Etudes Iran. ii. 262 ft’.), 
but also, from the 15th cent., into GujariitI, the 
vernacular of the Indian Zoroastrians (see the 
Prolegomena to K. Geldner’s ed. of the -\vesta, 
Stuttgart, 1896, pp. vii-xi ; Danne-teter, Zend- 
Avesta, i. p. xlii); and (he modern religious 
literature of the Parsis is chiefly written either in 
Gujarati or in English. 

Litbrati'rr. — F. Spiegel, Trailitioitelle Lit, der Parson, 
Vienna, E. W. West, ‘Pahlavi Lit.,’ GIrP li. (Stross- 

bare, 1904) 75-129; E. WUheIra and K. B. Patel, Cat. of 
Books on Iranian Lit. puhllshf i in Europe and India, Bombaj-, 
1901, and the former scholar’^ annual report on ‘Perser’ in 
Jahresberichte der Gtschichtsici'Otenscha/t. 

Louis H. Gray. 

LITERATURE (Vedic and Classical Sanskrit). 
— I. The langpiage. — The name ‘Sanskrit’ (sam- 
skfta, ‘ adorned,’ ‘ perfected,’ perfect pa.ssive parti- 
ciple of the verb sam-skar, ‘ to adorn,’ from sam, 

‘ together,’ and kar, ‘ to make ') Is ordinarily applied 
to the whole ancient and ^acred language of tn.lia. 
It belongs more properly to that dialect which may | 


be defined more exactly as Classical Sau.skrit, the 
language which was treated by the Hindu gram- 
marians, Panini and his tollowers. For more than 
20tX) years, nntil the pre.jeiit day, this language 
has led a more or less artificial life. Like the 
Latin of the Middle -5.ges, it was, and is, even to- 
day, to a very marked extent, the means of com- 
munication and literary expression of the priestly, 
learned, and cultivated classes. The more popular 
.speech upon which it was based is known as bhasd 
(‘speech,’ from bhas, ‘ to speak’), of which there is 
no direct record. Sanskrit is distinguished more 
obviously from the phonetically later, decayed 
dialects, Prakrit and Pali, the second of the tw'o 
being the language of the canonical writings of the 
Southern Buddhi-sts. The relation of the Prakrit 
and Pali dialects to Sanskrit is closely analogous 
to the relation of the Romance languages to Latin. 
On the other hand, Sanskrit is distinguished, al- 
though much less sharply, from the oldest forms of 
Indian speech, preserved in the canonical and 
wholly rAigious literature of the Veda (Skr. veda, 
‘ knowledge,’ from vid, ‘ to know,’ connected with 
Gr. FotSa ‘ I know,’ Lat. videre. Old Bulgarian 
vidl, ‘ I know,’ Gothic wait, ‘ I know,’ Old High 
German Germ, wissen, Eng. icit, ‘to know’). 
These forms of speech are in their turn by no 
means free from important dialectic, stylistic, and 
chronological differences ; yet they are comprised 
under the name Vedic (or, less properly, Vedic San- 
skrit), which is thus distinguished from the language 
of Panini .and its forerunner, the language of the 
Epics, whose proper designation is Sanskrit, or 
Classical Sanskrit. 

Vedic differs from Sanskrit about as much as 
the Greek of Homer does frorn Attic Greek. The 
Vedic apparatus of grammatical forms is much 
richer and less definitely fixed than that of San- 
skrit. The latter has lost much of the wealth of 
form of the earlier language, without, as a rule, 
supplying the proper substitutes for the lost 
materials. Many case-forms and verbal forms of 
Vedic have disappeared in Sanskrit. The sub- 
junctive is lost ; a sinde Sanskrit infinitive takes 
the place of about a dozen very interesting Vedic 
infinitives. Sanskrit also gave up the most im- 
portant heirloom which the Hindu language has 
handed down from pre-historic times, namely, the 
Vedic system of accentuation. In the last forty 
years the recorded Vedie accents have proved to 
be of paramount importance in the hi>tory of the 
Indo-European language.s. Vedie, however, not- 
withstanding its .somewhat unsettled wealth of 
form and its archaic cliaracter, is not a strictly 
popular dialect, but a more or less artificial ‘ high 
speech,’ handed down through generations by 
families of priestly singers. Thms Ixith Vedic and 
Sanskrit, as is indeed the case more or less wherever 
a literature has sprung up, were in a sense caste 
languages, built upon popular idioms. The gram- 
matical regulation of Sanskrit at the hands of 
Panini ami his followers, however, went beyond 
any academic attempts to regulate speech recorded 
elsewhere in the history of civilization. 

Older fonns lying behind the Vedie language are 
reconstnicted by the aid of Comparative Philology. 
The Vedic people were immigrants to India ; they 
c:ime from the great Iranian region on the other 
side of the HimMaya mountains. The comparison 
of Vedic (and to a less extent Sanskrit) with the 
oldest forms of Iranian speech, the language of 
the Avesta and the cuneiform inscriptions of the 
-Lchtemenian Persian kings, yields the rather 
startling result that these languages are collec- 
tively mere dialects of one and the same older 
idiom. This is known as the Indo-Iranian or 
Aryan (in the narrower, and proper, .sen.se) lan- 
guage, The reconstnicted .4ryaji language (lifters 
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less from the language of the Veda than Classical 
Sanskrit does from Fr.xkrit and Pali. The lan- 
guage of the Iranian A vesta is so much like that 
of the Veda that entire passages of either literature 
may be converted into good specimens of the other 
by merely eliminating the special sound changes 
which each has evolved in the course of its separate 
existence. And the literary style, the metres, and 
abov e all the mythology of Veda and Avesta are 
closely enough allied to make the study of either 
to some extent directly dependent upon the other. 
In fact, the spiritual monuments of the Avesta as 
well as the stone monuments of the Achsemenian 
kings became intelligible chiefly by the aid of the 
Vedic language. Since the revival of classical 
learning there has been no event of such import- 
ance in the history of culture as the discovery of 
Sanskrit in the latter part of the 18th century. 
There is at present no domain of historical or 
linguistic science untouched by the influence of 
Sanskrit studies. The study of this language 
gave access to the primitive Indo-European period, 
and originated the science of Comparative Phil- 
ology in all its bearings. Linguistic Science, 
Comparative Mythology, Science of Religion, 
Comparative Jurisprudence, and other important 
fields of historical and philosophical study either 
owe their very existence to the discovery of 
Sanskrit or were profoundly influenced by its 
study. 

2 . The Veda as a whole. — The word ‘Veda ’is 
the collective designation of the ancient sacred 
literature of India, or of individual books belong- 
ing to that literature. At an imknown date, whimi 
is at the present time conventionally averaged up 
as 1300 B. c. , but which may be considerably earlier, 
Aryan tribes (clans, rif, from which is derived tlie 
later name of the third, or agricultural, caste, 
Vaisya) began to migrate from the Iranian high- 
lands on the north of the Hindu Kush mountains 
into the north-west of India, the plains of the river 
Indus and its tributaries. The non-Aryan abo- 
rigines, called Dasyu, in distinction from Arya 
(vTOence the word ‘Aryan’), the name of the 
conquerors, weie easily subdued. The conquest 
w'as followed by gradual amalgamation of the 
fairer-skinned conquerors with the dark aborigines. 
The result was a not altogether primitive, semi- 
padoral civilization, in which cities, kings, and 
priestly schools rivalled theinterests connected with 
cattle-raising and agriculture. F rom the start we 
are confronted with a poetical literature, primitive 
on the whole, and more particularly exhibiting its 
crudeness when compared with Classical Sanskrit 
literature, yet lacking neither in refinement and 
beauty of thought nor in skill in the handling of 
language and metre. That this product was not 
entirely originated on Indian soil follows from the 
above-mentioned close connexion with the earliest 
forms of Persian literature. Vedic literature in 
its first intention is throughout religious. It in- 
cludes hymns, prayers, and sacerdotal formulce 
ottered by priests to the gods in behalf of lay 
sacriticers ; charms for witchcraft and medicine, 
manipulated by magicians and medicine-men ; ex- 
jmsitions of the sacrifice, illustrated by legends, 
in the manner of the Jewish Talmud; higher 
speculations, philosophic, psycho-physical, cosmic, 
and theosopiiic, gradually growing up in connexion 
with and out of the simpler beliefs ; and, finally, 
rules for conduct in everyday life, at home and 
abroad. This is tlie Veda as a whole. 

At the base of this entire literature of more than 
100 books, not all of which have as yet been un- 
earthed or published, lie four varieties of metrical 
and formulaic compositions known as the four 
Vedas in the narrower sense. These are the 
Rigveda, the Yajiuvetla, the Saniaveda, and the 


Atharvaveda. These four names come from a 
somewhat later time ; they do not coincide exactly 
witli the earlier names, nor do they correspond 
completely with the contents of the texts them- 
selves. The earlier names are rcTxali, ‘stanzas of 
praise,’ yajumsi, ‘liturgical stanzas and formuhc,' 
sanmni, ‘melodies,’ emd ntharvditgirnsah, ‘bless- 
ings and curses.’ The collection which goes by the 
name of Rigx'eda contains not only ‘stanzas of 
praise,’ but Mso ‘ blessings and curses,’ as well as 
most of the stanzas w'hich form the basis of the 
xdman-melodies of the Samaveda. The Atharva- 
veda contains rchah and yajiimH, as well as bless- 
ings and curses. The Yajurveda also contains 
many blessings in addition to its main topic, the 
liturgy. The Samaveda is merely a collection of 
a certain kind of ‘ stanzas of praise ’ which are 
derived with some variants and additions from the 
Rigveda, but are here set to music which is 
indicated by musical notations. 

3 . The Rigveda. — The Bigveda is on the whole 
the most important as well as the oldest of the four 
collections. A little over 1000 hymns, equalling in 
bulk the surviving poems of Homer, are arranged 
in ten books, called mandalas, or ‘ circles.’ Six 
of them (ii.-vii.), the so-called ‘family books,’ 
form the nucleus of the collection. Each of the.se 
is the work of a different m, ‘seer,’ or rather 
a family of poets, traditionally descended from 
such a rri, as may be gathered from certain 
statements in the hjTnns themselves. The eighth 
book and the first fifty hymns of the first book, be- 
longing to the family of Kanva, are often arranged 
strophically in groups of two or three stanzas. 
These form the bulk of those stanzas which are 
sung to melodies in the Samaveda. The hymns 
of the ninth book are addressed directly to the 
deified plant soma, and the liquor pl•e^seJ from 
it, in order that it may be sacrificed to the gods. 
The remainder of the first book and the entire 
tenth book are more miscellaneous in character 
and problematic as to arrangement. On the whole 
they are of later origin and from a dift’erent sphere. 
Their themes are partly foreign to the narrower 
purpose of the rchah ; witchcraft hymns of a more 
popular character and thcosophic hymns appear 
in considerable numbers. The poems of the former 
class reappear, usually with variants, in the 
Atharv.aveda. 

On the whole the Rigveda is a collection of 
priestly hymns addressed to the gods of the Vedic 
pantheon (see Vedic Religion) during sacrifice. 
This sacrifice consisted of oblations of intoxicating 
soma, pressed from the ‘mountain-born’ soma- 
plant, which reappears in the Zoroastrian Avesta 
under the name haoma (q.v.), and was therefore 
the sacred sacrificial fluid of the Indo-Iranians, or 
Aryans. In addition, melted butter {ghrta, or 
ghJ) was poured into the fire, personified as the 
god Agni (Lat. ignis), who performs the function 
of messenger of the gods (Ahgiras). The ritual of 
the Veda is to a considerable extent pre-historic, 
and advanced in character — by no means as simple 
as was once supposed. But it is much less elabor- 
ate than that of the Yajurveda and the Brahmanas 
(see below). The chief interest of the Rigveda 
lies in the gods them.selves and in the myths and 
legends narrated or alluded to in the course of 
their invocation. The mythology represents an 
earlier, clearer stage of thought than is to be found 
in any other parallel literature. Above all, it is 
sufficiently primitive in conception to show clearly 
the processes of personification by which the 
phenomena of nature developed into gods (anthro- 
pomorphosis). The original nature of the Vedic 
gods, however, is not always clear, not as clear as 
was once confidently a.ssunied to be the case. The 
analysis of their character is a chapter of Vedic 
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pMlology as difficult as it is impoitant. lu any 
case enough is known to jiistify the statement that 
the keynote of Kigvedio thought is the natuie 
rajhli. 

4. The Yajurveda. — The Yaji'rvcila represents 

the exceeding growth of ritualism or sacerdotalism. 
Its yyjuiiisi, ‘liturgical stanzas and formulie,’ are 
in the main, though not wholly, of a later time. 
They are partly metrical and partly prose. The 
materials of the Eigveda are freely adapted, with 
secondary changes of expression, anil without 
regard to the original purpose and order of their 
composition. The main object is no longer devo- 
tion to the gods themselve-- ; the saerilice has 
become the centre of thought : its mystic power is 
conceived to he a thing se, and its every detail 
has swollen into all-importance. A crowd ot priests 
(seventeen is the largest number) conduct a vast, 
complicated, and painstaking ceremonial, full of 
■ ymholic meaning even in its smallest minntiie. 
I’roin tile moment when the prie-ts seat themselves 
on the sacrificial groiind, strewn with sacred grass, 
■and proceed to mark out the altars on which 

the sacred fires are built every act has its stanza or 
formula, and every utensil is blessed with its own 
lifting blessing. Every iiaw' is elaborately expiated. 
These formula? are conceived no longer as prayers 
that may, or may not, succeed, hut as inherently 
coercive magie. If the priest chant.s a formula for 
rain while pouring some sacrificial finid, rain sliall 
and must come ; if he makes an oblation accom- 
panied by the curse of an enemy, that enemy is 
surely destroyed. In fact, and in brief, the Yajur- 
veda means the deification of the sacrifice in its 
every detail of act and word. 

5. The Samaveda. — The SCtmnveda is the least 
clear of all the Vedas as regards its purpose and 
origin. Its stanzas, or rather groups of stanzas, 
are known as sCunaai, ‘melodies.’ The satnnn- 
.stanza.s are preserved in three forms: (1) in the 
Kigveda, as ordinaiy poetry, accented in the same 
way as other Vedic poetry ; (2) in the Samaveda 
itself in a form called drchiku, a kind of libretto 
composed of a special collection of stanzas, most of 
which, though not all, occur also in the liigveda 
(see above) ; here also there is a system of ac- 
cents, peculiar in its notation, hut ajiparently with 
letVrence to the unsung iawmas ; (3) in the third 
.V'.7»i'(«-version, the gdnas, or song-books, we find 
the real snug sdmans ; here not only the text but 
the musical notes are given. Still this is not yet 
■a complete sdman. In the middle of the sung 
stanzas exclamatory syllables are interspersed — the 
so-called sti/bhas, such a.s oih, hnu, hai, hoyi, or 
Mill ; and at the end of the stanzas certain con- 
eluding .syllahle.s — the so-called nidh'tnu^, such as 
athu, «, ifii, and sat. The Samaveda is devoted 
chielly to the worship of Indra, v ho is a blustering, 
braggadocio god and who has to befuddle himself 
with soma in order to slay demons. It seems likely, 
therefore, that the sdman.s are the civilized version 
of savage shamanism (the resemblance between 
the two words, however, is accidental), an attempt 
to influence the natural order of things by shouts 
and exhortations. It is well understood that the 
Brahmans were in the habit of blending their own 
hieratic practices and conceptions with the prac- 
tices which they found among the people. The 
surtiifii-melodies and the exclamations interspersed 
among the words of the text may therefore be 
the .substitute for the self-exciting shouts of the 
shaman priests of an earlier time. 

6. The Atharvaveda. — The oldest name of the 
Athari-aveda is ntb ii-i-d .nj, roioh. a l oiupuuml 
formed of the names of two semi-mythic families 
of priests, the Atharvans and Angirases. At a 
very early time the former term was regarded a' 
synonymous with ‘holy charms,’ 01 ‘blc'-ingsy the 


latter with ‘witchcraft charms,’ or ‘curses.’ In 
addition to this name, and the more conventional 
name Atharvsn eda, there ore two oilier names, 
practically restricted to the ritual texts of this 
Veda: bhryvniaurosnli, that is, ‘ Bhrgus and 
Aiigirase.s,’ in which the Bhygus, another ancient 
family of fire - piie.sts, take llie place of the 
Atharvans; and liraMiwmdn, probably ‘Veda of 
the Brahma, or holy religion in general.’ As re- 
gards the latter name, it must be remembered that 
the Atharvaveda contains a large number of 
theosophio hymns which deal with the brahma in 
the sense of the Neo-Platonic Aoyos, as a kind of 
pantheistic personification of holy thought and 
its pious utterance. The Atharvaveda is a col- 
lection of 730 hymns, containing some 6000 
stanzas. 

7. The Vedic schools. — The redactions or col- 
lections of these four Vedas are known as Sainhitds ; 
each of them is handed down in various schools, 
branches, or recensions, called charana, sdkhd, 
or bhedn, the term idkhd, or ‘ branch,’ being the 
most familiar of the three. These ‘branches’ 
represent a given Veda in forms ditfering not a 
little from one another. The school differences 
of the Bigveda are unimportant, except as they 
extend also to the Bralrmanas and Sutras of that 
Veda (see below). -There are two Samaveda 
redactions, those of the schools of the Kauthumas 
and the Ranayaniyas. A very persistent tradition 
ascribes nine schools to the Atharvaveda 5 the 
Saihhitas of two of these, the Saunaklyas and 
Paippaladas, are published, tlie latter in an inter- 
esting chromo-photographic reproduction of the 
unique manuscript of that text preserved in 
the library of the University of Tubingen. The 
Yajurveda, especially, is handed down in recen- 
sions that differ from one another very widely. 
There is in the first place the broad divi,--ion into 
White Yajurveda and Black Yajurveda. The 
most impoitant difl'eronce between these two is 
that the Black Yajui’veda schools intermingle 
their stanzas and formuhe with the pro.se exposi- 
tion of the Brahmana (see below), whereas the 
White Yajurveda schools present their Brahmana 
in separate works. The White Yajurveda belongs 
to tlxe school of the Vajasaneyins, and is sub- 
divided into the Madhyaihdina and Kanva re- 
censions. Tiie important schools of the Black 
Yajurveda are the Taittiriya.«, Maitrayaniyas, 
Kathas, and Kapisthalas. Sometimes these schools 
have definite geographical locations. For example, 
the Kathas and Kapisthalas were located, at the 
time when the Greeks became acquainted with 
India, in the Panjab and in Kashmir. The Maitra- 
yaniyas appear at one time to have occupied the 
region around the lower course of the river Nar- 
mada ; the Taittiriyas, at least in modern times, 
are at home in the south of India, the Deccan. 

8 . The Brahmanas. — The poetic stanzas and the 
ritualistic formulae of the Vedas collectively go by 
the name of rnantra, ‘pious utterance,’ or ‘hymn.’ 
These were followed at a later period by a very 
different literary type, namely, the theological 
treatises called brahmana, the Hindu analogon to 
the Hebrew Talmud. The Brahmanas are exeget- 
ical and commentative, bulky expositions of the 
sacrillcial ceremonial, describing its minute details, 
discussing its value or reason, speculating upon its 
origin, anil illu-irating its potency by ancient 
legends. Apart from the light vliicli these texts 
throw upon tlie -aoerdotali^m of ancient India, 
they are impoitant because they are written in 
couiiei ted ;au'e — the e.arliest in the entire domain 
of Indo-European speech. They are especiallv im- 
portant for sVTitax : in this respect they represent 
the oldest Indian stage even better than the Itig- 
veda, owing to the leslnctions impo'ed upon the 
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latter by its poetic form. The Brahmanas also 
were composed in schools, or recensions : the 
various Brahmana recensions of one and the same 
Veda difter at times even more widely than the 
Sahihitas of the mantras. Thus the Kigveda has 
two Brahmanas, the Aitarsya and the Kau-sitahin, 
or Hahhhayana. The Brahmana matter of the 
Black Yajurvedas is given together with the 
mantras of that class (see above) ; on the other 
hand, the White Yajurveda treats its Bralunana 
matter separately, and with extraordinary full- 
ness, in the famous ^atapatha Brahmana, the 
‘ Brahmana of a Hundred Paths,’ so called because 
it consists of a hundred lectures. Next to the 
B.igveda and Atharvaveda Samhitas this work 
is the most important production in the whole 
range of Vedic literature. Two Brahmanas belong- 
ing to independent recensions of the Samaveda 
have been preserved entire, that of the Tandins, 
usually designated as Pahchaviihsa Brahmana, and 
that of the Talavakaras or Jaiminiyas. To the 
Atharvaveda is attached the very late and second- 
ary Gopatha Brahmana ; its contents harmonize so 
little with the spirit of the Atharvan hymns that 
it seems likely to have been produced in imitation 
of the ‘ school ’ conditions in the other V edas. 

? i. The Aranyakas and Upanisads.— A later de- 
opment of the Brahmanas is the Aranyakas, 
or ‘ Forest Treatises.’ Their later character is in- 
dicated both by the position which they occupy at 
the end of the Ilrahmanas and by their partly theo- 
sophical character. The name ‘ Forest Treatise ’ 
is not altogether clear. Either these works were 
recited by hermits Imng in the forest, or, owing 
to the superior sanctity of their contents, they 
were taught by teacher to pupil in the solitude of 
the forest rather than in the profaner atnmsphere of 
the town or village. The two important Aranyakas 
are the Aitareya and the Taittirlya, belonging to 
the two Yedic_sohools of that name. The chief 
interest of the Aranyakas is that they form in con- 
tents and tone a transition to the Upanisads, the 
older of which are either embedded in them or form 
their concluding portions (see artt. Aeanvakas, 
Upanisads). 

10. The Srauta-Sutras, or manuals of the Vedic 
ritual. — Botli mantra and hrOhmana are regarded 
as revealed {4rnti, or ‘ revelation ’) ; the rest of 
Vedic literature as tradition {smrti), derived from 
holy men of old. This literature has a character- 
istic style of its own, being handed down in the 
form of brief rules, or sutras, whence it is fami- 
liarly known as Sutra literature, or the Sutras. 
They are, in the main, of three cla.sses, each of 
which is, again, associated witli a particular Vedic 
school, rea( hing back, as a rule, to the school dis- 
tinctions of the Samhitas and the Biulnuanas. 
The first class of Sutras are the Srauta or Kalpa 
Sfitras, which m^ be translated ‘ Sutras of the 
Vedic Ritual.’ They are brief mnemonic rule- 
books compiled, with the help of oral tradition, 
from the Brahmanas. They are technical guides 
to the Vedic sacrifice, distinguished fioni the 
diffusive Bralmianas, where the ritual acts are in- 
terrupted by explanation and illustrative legend. 
To the Rigveda belong two Srauta Sutras, corre- 
sponding to its two Brahmana schools : the Aivata- 
yann to the Aitarsya Brahmana, and the Hahkhu- 
yana or Kausltakin to the Brahmana of the same 
name. To the White Yajurveda belongs the 
Srauta Sutra of Katyayana, closely adhering to 
the ^atapqtha Brahma/ja. There are no fewer 
than six Srauta Sutras belonging to tire Black 
Yajurveda, but only three of fliem arejmblislied, 
or in the course of publication, tliose of Apastamba 
and Bautlhayana, belonging to the schools of the 
Taittiriya.--, and the Manava, belonging to the 
school of the Maitrayaiiiyas. The Samaveda has 


two Srautas, those of Latyayana and Drahyayana, 
belonging respectively to its two schools of the 
Kauthumas and the Ranayanlyas ; the Atharva- 
veda has the late and inferior Vaitdaa. 

11. The Grhya Sutras, or ‘ House Books.’ — 
Of decidedly greater, indeed of universal, interest 
is the second cla.ss of Sutras, the Grhya Sutras, or 
‘ House Books.’ These are treatises on home life, 
which deal systematically and piou-sly with the 
events in the eve^day existence of the individual 
and his family. Though composed at a compara- 
tively late Vedic period, they contain practices 
and prayers of great antit^uity, and supplement 
most efi'ectively the contents ot the Athaivaveda. 
From the moment of birth, indeed from the time 
of conception, to the time when the body is con- 
signed to the funeral pyre, they exhibit the ordi- 
nary plain Hindu in the aspect of a devout and 
virtuous adherent of the gods. All the important 
events of life are sacramental, decked out in prac- 
tices often of great charm and usually full of sym- 
bolic meaning. For ethnology and the history of 
human ideas the ‘ House Books’ are of unexcelled 
importance. These manuals are aho distributed 
among the four Vedas and their schools, each of 
which is theoretically entitled to one of them. 
More than a dozen are now known to .scholars. 
The Rigveda ha.s the Grhya Sutras of its two 
schools, that of Asvalayana and ^ahkhayana ; the 
White Yajurveda that of Faraskara ; the Black 
Yajurveda a large number, as tho>o of the 
Apastamba, Baudhayana, HiranyakeAin, Manava, 
and Katha schools ; the Samaveda has the Go- 
bhUa, Khadira, and Jaiminiya. To the Atharva- 
veda belongs the unique Kaniiha Sutra, which, 
in addition to the domestic ritual, deals with the 
magical and medicinal practices that specially 
belong to that Yedu . 

12. The Dharma Sutras, or ‘ Law Books.’— 

The third class of Sutras are the Dharma Sutras, 
or ‘ Law Books.’ They also deal to some extent 
witli the customs of everyday life, but are engaged 
for the most part with secular and religious law. 
In one department of law, that of expiation, these 
Sutras root in the Vedic hymns themselves. A 
considerable number of expiatory hymns and 
stanzas, clearly of the same stock as the law of 
exidation, are found in Vedic texts, especially the 
Atharvaveda and the Taittirlya Aranyaka. The 
Law Sutras, in their turn abso, are either directly 
attached to the body of canonical writing.? of a 
certain Vedic school or are shown by inner criteria 
to have originated within such a school. The 
oldest Law Sutras are those of the Apa.?tamba and 
Baudhayana, belonging to the Black Yajurveda 
school.? of that name ; the Gautama belongdng to 
the Samaveda ; the Visnu belonging to the Katha 
school of the Black Yajurveda ; and the Vasistha 
of less certain associations. The earliest metrical 
law-books, the so-called Dharmaiust ras , written 
in Classical Sanskrit, seem also to be based on tost 
Sutra collections of definite Vedic schools. The 
mo-'t famous of these, the it/cT/iUZ’ra Dharmatustra , 
or ‘ Law Book of Manu’ (see Law [Hindu]), may be 
founded upon a lost Dharma Sutra of the Manava 
or Maitrayanija school of the Black Yajurveda, 
white the briefer ‘Law Book of Yajfiavalkya’ is 
unmistakably connected witli some school of the 
White Yajurveda. 

English rearters may obtain ready insight into the contents 
of Vedic literature in all its important a-pects through the 
series of traiiblations edited by Mas, Mulb r in SBE (0-\ford, 
IbTDff.). Parts of the Kiu\e(ia are translated by Muller him- 
i-elf (vol. xxxii ) and H Uldenberg (vol. xUi.); the Atharva- 
\eda by M. Bloomfield (vol. xlii.) ; the SAtiipoUw Brdhuwijia by 
J. Eggeling (vols, xu. xxvi. xli. xlnl. and nUv.), seven of the 
iifhya Sutras by Didenhertr (vols. xxix. and \\\.) : the older 
Dharttia Sutras by G. Lulder and J. Jollv (vol- n. vii. and 
xiv.) ; and the Law Book of Manu by Buhler (\ ol. x w j. 

13. Vedic and Sanskrit literature contrasted.— 
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The form and btyle of Sanskrit literatme ilifl'er 
a good deal from those of t!ie Vedas. As regards 
the language, it is to be noted that prose in vedic 
times was developed to a tolerably high pitch in 
the Yajurvedas, Bralimanas, and Upanisads ; in 
Sanskrit, apart from the strained scientific lan- 
^age {silfra) of philo'ophj' or grammar, or the 
ditiuse and inorganic style of the commentators, 
prose is rare. It presents it.self in genuine litera- 
ture only in fables, fairy tales, romances, and 
partly in the drama. Mor has this prose improved 
in literary and stylistic quality, as compared with 
the earlier variety. On the contrary-, it has be- 
come more and more clumsy and hobbling, full of 
long awkward compounds, gerunds, constructions 
in the passive voice where the active would do, 
and other artificialities. As regards the poetic 
medium of Cla.ssical Sanskrit, it also dili'ers from 
the Veda. The hulk of Sanskrit poetry, especially 
the Epic, is composed in the Moka metre, a de- 
velopment of the Vedic anustnhh metre of four 
octosyllabic lines of essentially iambic cadence. 
But numerous other metres, usually built up 
on Vedic prototypes, have become steadily more 
elaborate and strict than their old originals ; in 
the main they have also become more artistic and 
beautiful. 

Notwithstanding the wonderfully unbroken 
continuity ol Hindu writings, tlie spirit of , San- 
skrit literature also differs greatly from the Vedic. 
The cliief distinction between the t«o periods i.s 
that the Veda is essentially a religious collection, 
whereas Sanskrit literature is, with rare excep- 
t ions, sucdi as the Bkagavad-Gltd, or the metrical 
Law Sastras, profane. In the Veda lyric poet^ 
as well as legendary and expository prose are in 
the service of prayer and sacrifice ; in Sanskrit 
epic, IjTic, didactic, and dramatic forms are all 
for the purpose of literary delectation and cestlietic 
or moral m.structlon. In Sanskrit literature, 
moreover, with the exception of the grand com- 
pilations of the Mahdbhdrata and the FarCtnas, the 
authors are generally definite persons, more or 
loss well-known, whereas the Vedic writings go 
back to families of poets or schools of religious 
learning, the individual authors being almost in- 
variably submerged. 

14. Epic literature. — Sanskrit literature may 
lie divided into epic, Ijuic, dramatic, didactic, 
narrativ'e, and scientific. In epic poetry there is 
the important distinction between the freer, narra- 
tive e])ic called itihrisn [q.i'.), ‘ storjg’ w purcitio, 

‘ ancient legend,’ and the artistic or artificial epic 
called knvi/n, ‘poetic proiluct.’ The great epic, 
the MnhCtbhdratri, is by far the most important 
representative of the former kind. Of somewhat 
similar free stvle aie the eighteen Piiranas (see 
helowl, of much later date than the ilithdhhCirata. 
The beginnings of the artistic style are seen in 
the other great Hindu ejiic, the Fu milii'ina. But 
the finisheil style of the hlvyi is not evolved until [ 
the time of Kalidasa about the 6th cent. .A.D. i 

The MaJij'ihkarata, or ‘ Great Bharata Story,’ the I 
greatest of Hindu epics, i.s a huge authorless com- 
pilation for which tradition has dev ised the name 
Vyasa, ‘ Kedaction,’ as author. It is vvTitten for 
the most jiart in the epic metre, the Uoka, and 
contains altogether about lij<.i,000 stanzas of four 
lines each, about eight times the length of the 
Homeric poeiU'. I 

The kernel stsrv of the epn-. which i.e interrupte6 hr man\ ! 
episodes, or interwoien narr.uops, telW how the ancient anU ' 
wicked dynasty of the Kuni- wa.s overthrown b> the pjous ; 
Pahi‘hala.s and Paiidiis. At a csnilfiinv-niateh depicted in the ’ 
most liiid language, Duryndii tna, the king of the Kurus. , 
cheats the P.indu pnnets. ro!-- tlieiu of their kingdoin. and I 
eviles them lor thirteen ye.irs fi it this is onl. the preparation 
for the final war, or eighteen da.is’ battle, between the opposiiii. 
royal houses and their eC’e-. In tins the Kurus are iiuall' ! 
O'. erthrowTi and destiuv cd. , 


The heroic story la not only iuternipted b^v episodes, but is in 
general made the pivot arouud which phiiosophicai (reiigious) 
and ethical discussions of great length revolve. Thus the work 
has assumed the place in Hindu literature of an encyclopeedia 
of moral and religious instruction. 

A Bharata and a Mahcihhdrata are mentioned as 
early as the ‘ House-Book.s ' (see above) of the later 
Vedic literature, hut all dates assigned to the 
original simpler epic which preceded the encyclo- 
psedic poems in its finished form are mere guesses, 
except that it obtained its e.ssentially present 
form in the 4th or 5th cent, of our era. 

Among the episodes of the Mah'lbha.ruta, the 
Bhagavad-Glta, ‘ The Song of the Hivine One,’ or 
‘Song Celestial,’ is pre-eminent. It is in some 
respects the most intere.sting and important book 
in post-V edic literature. 

When the rival armies of the Kurus and the Pandus are drawn 
up against each other, Arjuiia, the leader of the Pamliis, stoutest 
of heroes, hesitates to enter upon the slaughter. Then ^sna, 
one of the incarnations of Visnu, acting as Arjuna’s charioteer, 
silences his scruples by pointing out that action, which is the 
performance of duty, is the obligation of man in the world, 
although, finally, abstracted devotion to the Supreme Spirit 
1 alone leads to salvation. The poem is conceived in the spirit of 
i eclectic Hindu theosophy or pi^osophy. Ac the bottom is the 
Sankhya doctrine of dual matter and spirit, but this is tinged 
with monistic Vedantist pantheism (see BnAOAV'AD-GTTl). 

It is not likely that the poem formed part of the 
I original ‘ Bharata Story/ but there is no informa- 
I tion as to its date and authorship. The Mahd- 
bharata has been translated into English prose at 
the expense of Pratapa Chandra Ray (Calcutta, 
1895), and by M. N. Dutt (do. 1895). 

15. The RSmayana. — The the second 

of the great epic.s, is in the main the -woik of a 
single author, VSlmiki. Though all jjarts are not 
from the same hand, and thou^ it is not entirely 
free from digressions, it tells a connected story of 
great interest in epic diction of the highest order. 
It is to this day the favourite poem of the Hindus. 
The central figures are Rama and his devoted wife 
Sita ; the main event the conquest of Lanka (pro- 
bably Geylonl. 

Dalaratha, the mightv king of Oudh (Ayodhya), having 
grown old, decides upon Kama, hi-* oldest son, 'as his successor, 
but his intriguing second queen, Kuikeji, succeeds in changing 
his mind in favour of her son Bharata. Rama, banished for 
fourteen years, retires with Sita to The forest. Upon th# death 
of DaSaratha, his son Bharata refuses to usurp Rama’s throne, 
but seeks him out in the forest in order to conduct back to 
the throne in his capital city. Rama in turn refuses to cross 
h's father’s decision ; he offer" Iv* «old emhroidered shoes as a 
token of his resignation of the throne. But Bharata, on return- 
ing, places the shoes upon the throne, and holds over them the 
vellow parasol, the sign of royalty; he hiiii*elf stands bv and 
acts as the king's plenipotentiary. In the meantime Rama 
makes it his business to fight the demons who molest the 
a->cetics of the forest in their holy practices. Havana, the king 
of the ileinons, who lives in Latika, revengefully kiflnaps Sita. 
Then Rama forms an alliance with Hanuraan and Sugriva, the 
kings of the monkeys, who build for him a wonderful bridge 
ai-ross from the mainland to Lanka. Rama slave Havana, is 
reunited with Sita, returns home, and, conjointly ’with Bharata, 
rules his happy people, so that tiie golden age has come again 
upon the earth. 

The -story, notwithstanding the fact that it pie- 
sents itself outwardly as a heroic legend, lie^? 
under the susjiicion of containing one or more 
mythic root-;. Certainly in the Veda Sita is the 
personified furrow of the field, the beautiful >vife 
of Indra or I'arjanya {^ee Vedic Religion) 
Hence Rama certainly continues the qualities of 
Indra, the slayer of demon-". The story also seem" 
to typify the advance of Brahmaiiical civilization 
southward towaid"* Ceylon. 

The RUinhynGa consists of seven liooks. in about 24,noo 
■stanzas. It exi'sts in three recensions, whi‘'h differ GHe fr^m the 
other in th^-ir rcadmg-.. the omIli of the srfin/.as. aiid m having 
• ach more or {e-«s lengthy pa">a'.'e5 that are wanting in the 
others. Tne be^t known and most popular rei’en^ion has been 
translated b\ the Anglo-Indian si holar R. T H. Griffith in five 
volumes (Iknaus, l>7u-To) 

16. The Puranas.— SniiicM luit rvL-iteil m ohiir- 
hi-ler to the great epiv^ are the Pm-rinas, i>i-hteeii 
in number. They are later poetic work- ot 'ini.xei! 
co-mogonic, epic, and didactic character. The 
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word jourajia occurs frequently iu the prose texts 
of the Veda as a designation of the Veda's own 
cosmogonic and legendary lore ; the name is also 
applied to the Maliabharatn. In its most distinc- 
tive sense the word refers to a class of writings 
which certainly do not date before the 6 th cent. 
A.D. The existing Puranas seem to be sectarian 
religious manuals for the people, written in the 
inte,re 3 t of either the worshippers of Visnu or those 
of Siva. Though the fundamental later Hindu 
triad — Brahma, Visnu, and Siva — is recognized, 
nevertheless the Vai§navite Kurma Purdna does 
not hesitate to say : ‘ Visnu is the divinity of the 
gods, Siva of the de^dls.’ To Brahma all alike 
refer only in a perfunctory fashion. According to 
ancient tradition, the ideal Purdna is divided mto 
five parts : (1) primary creation, or cosmogony ; (^) i 
secondary creation, or the destruction and rebuild- 
ing of the worlds ; (3) genealogy of the gods and 
patriarchs ; (■!) manvantaras, or periods of reigns 
of the Manu ; (a) the history of the dynasties of 
kings. Though no extant Purdna is so divided, yet 
their subject-matter roughly follows that order. 
The entire type of composition is of secondary im- 
portance ; it borrows its themes very largely from 
the epic literature, and represents religious belief, 
practices, and legends in an exaggerated, fantastic, 
often disordered fashion (see PurSnas). 

17 . The ‘artistic epics.’ — The Hindus consider 
six kdvyas, or ‘artistic epics,’ entitled to the 
epithet ‘great’ (maAa-Mt'ya). But their artistic, ] 
or, better, artificial, character removes them in 
reality from the sphere of genuine epic ; they are 
interesting on account of their wealth of descrip- 
tive power and delicacy of illustration ; they are 
deficient in the portrayal of strong character or 
stirring action. Moreover, tliey are commingled 
more and more with IjTic, erotic, and didactic 
elements, as well as with bombast and play on 
words. Nevertheless, no less a person than Kali- 
dasa, the universal poet and dramatist, is the 
author of the two best known artistic ^ics, the 
Kumdrasamhhava, or ‘Birth of the War God,’ and 
the Baghuvaniia, or ‘ Race of Raghu.’ The former 
consists of seventeen cantos, the first seven of 
which are deyoted to the courtship and wedding of 
the deities Siva and Parvati, the parents of the 
youthful god of war. 'fhe real theme of the poem 
appears only towards the end, in the account of the 
destruction of the demon Taraka, the object for 
which the god of war was Imm. The Rnghuvamia, 
in nineteen cantos, describe.s in the first nine the 
life of Rama, together with that of his dynasty. 
Then in the next six cantos comes the story of Kama 
himself, the same theme as that of the Bawdyana. 
The remaining cantos deal with the twenty-four 
kings who ruled as Rama’s successors in Ayodhya. 
The remaining kuryas deal for the most part with 
themes from the Mahuhhdrata and Bdmdyana. 

18 . Lyric poetry. — Every form of artistic San- 
skrit literature, whether epic, dramatic, or con- 
fessedly lyric, ha.s a strong lyric cast. At the 
bottom the.se three kinds, in the Hindu poet’s 
liands, are but thematically ditt'erentiated forms 
of the same poetic endowment. Ornate figures of 
speech, luxuriant richne.ss of colouring, carried 
into literary composition from the gorgeous climate, 
flora, and fauna of India, subtle detaU-painting 
of every sensation and emotion — these are the 
common characteristics of Hindu artistic poetry. 
Lyric poetry can hardly do more than emphasize 
or specialize these conditions, yet it has its indi- 
\'idual traits, the most important of which is the 
refined elaboration of the .'ingle strophe, in distinc- 
tion from continuous composition. In form and 
name these strophes are infinitely elaborated and 
v.aried. In no other literature have poets endea- 
voured so strongly to harmonize tlie sentiment of 


a stanza with its metrical expression. The most 
elaborate continuous lyrics of India are the Megha- 
duta, or ‘Cloud Mes.senger,’ and the Btusanihdra, 
or ‘ Cycle of Seasons,’ both by Kalidasa. 

'The theme of the former is a message sent by a yaksa. or 
elf, exiled from heaven. The messenger is a passing cloud 
which shall report to the potto's wife, as.'she tosses lovelorn upon 
her couch through the watches of the night, the longing of her 
exiled hushaud. May the cloud, after deliieriiig his message, 
return with reassuring news, and never himself be separated 
from his lightning spouse. The ‘ Cycle of Seasons ’ is famous 
for its descriptions of India’s tropical nature, matched all along 
with the corresponding human moods and emotions. 

The bulk of lyrical poetry, however, is in single 
miniature stanzas, waicb suggest strongly the 
didactic sententious proverb jxietiy •wbicn the 
Hindus also cultivated with great success. In 
fact the most famous collection of such stanzas, 
that of Bhartrhari, consists of lyric, didactic, 
and philosophic poems. Bhartrhari, who lived in 
the 7th cent. A.D., is perhaps the most remarkable 
Hindu poet next to Kalidasa. 

His stanzas, 300 in number, are divided into three eentunes — 
the ’ Century of Love,’ the ' Century of Wisdom,’ and the ‘ Cen- 
tury of Resignation.’ There is no action in these stanzas 
Ever and again, within the narrow frame of a single stanza, the 
poet pictur^ the world of him for whom the wide universe is 
summed up in woman, from whose glowing eyes there is no 
escape. But, after singing woman’s praise in every key, he 
finally declares that he has become an altered man. Youth has 
gone by ; his thoughts, freed from infatuation, are all for con- 
templation in the forest, and the whole world he accounts but 
as a wisp of straw. 

The second master of the erotic stanza Ls Amaru, 
author of the Amarumtaka, or ‘ Century of 
Amaru.’ He also is a master at depicting all the 
moods of love : bliss and dejection, anger and 
devotion. None of the Indian lyrists treat' love 
from the romantic or ideal point of view ; it is 
always sensuous love. But a certain delicacy of 
feeling and expre.'sion, as well as a sensitive 
appreciation of thu.'e qualities of love -which 
attract irresistibly, only finally to repel, lifts theii' 
stanzas above the coarse or commonplace. It is 
Hindu ‘ minne-song,’ flavoured with the universal, 
i though rather theoretical, Hindu pessimism. 

19 . Didactic poetry.— Even in erotic 13 ’Tics the 
Hindu’s deep-seated inclination towards specu- 
lation and reflexion is evident. This has not 
only been the basis of that •which is best and 
highest in their religion and philosophy, but it has 
assumed shape in another important product of 
their literature, the gnomic, didactic, sententious 
stanza, which may be called the ‘ Proverb.’ O. von 
Bbhtlingk (In<k Sprurhe, Petrograd, 1870-73) col- 
lected from all Sanskrit literature some 8000 of 
these stanzas. Thej' begin with the Mahdbhdrata, 

I and are jiarticularly common in the moral envoys 
! of the fable literature. Their keynote is again the 
' \anit_y of human life, and the superlative hapjiine" 
that awaits resignation. The mental calm of the 
: saintly anchorite -who lives free from all desires in 
I the stillness of the forest is the resolving chord 
of human unrest. But for him who remains in tlie 
I world there is also a kind of salvation, namelj', 

, virtue. When a man dies and leaves all behind 
j him, his good works alone accompanj' him on his 
I journey into the next life (metempsychosis). 

: Hence the jiraetical value of virtue almost over- 
i rides the pessimistic view of the vanity of all 
human action. The^e gnomic stanzas are gathered 
j up into collection' 'ucli as the ^dnti-iataka, or 
I ‘ Century of Tranquillitj',’ or the Moha-tmidgara , 
or ‘ Hanimer of Pollj '; hut the ethical saw is 
. really at home in the fahlc' of the Panebaiantra 
I and Eitupadeia. The.se w orks are paralleled by 
j Buddhist compositions ('ee below). In fact, a 
i Buddhist collection of this sort, the Phamnw- 
■ pnda, or ‘Way of tlie Law,’ oont.ains peih.ap.s the 
most beautiful and profound words of wisdom in 
all Hindu literature. 

1 20 . The drama. — The drama is one of the latest 
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yet one of the most interesting products of San- 
skrit literature. With all the uncertainty of liter- 
ary dates in India there is no good reason to 
as.sume for this class of works a date earlier than 
the 5th or 6th cent, of our era. Certam Vedic 
hymns in dialogue are all that the early periods of 
Hindu literature suggest as a possible partial, yet 
very douhtful, basis for the drama. The Sanskrit 
word for ‘drama’ is ndlaka, from the root licit, 
nart, ‘ to dance ’ (whence ‘ nautch girls,’ etc.). The 
word therefore means literally ‘ ballet.’ It is not 
douhtful that dances contributed something to the 
development of the drama. In various religious 
ceremonies of earlier times dancing played a part ; 
at a later tiipe the cult of Siva and Visnu, and 
especially of Siva’s incarnation Krsna, was accom- 
panied by pantomimic dances. These pantomimes 
reproduced the heroic deeds of these gods, and 
were accompanied by songs. Popular representa- 
tions of this sort, the so-called ydtras, have sur- 
vived to the present day in Bengal. They are 
not unlike the mystery-play of the Christian 
Middle Ages, and their modern continuation, the 
passion-play. The god Krsna and Radha, his love, 
arc the mahi characters, but there are also friends, 
rivals, and enemies of Radha. Tlie ydtrns, a mix- 
ture of music, dancing, song, and improvised dia- 
logue, while unque.-tionablj’ m some way connected 
with the origin of the drama, are nevertheless 
separated by a very wide gap from the finished 
product pf the aritn'ka as it appears in such works 
as the Sakuntalu of I^Cilida.sa, or tlie Mrchchha- 
kntikci, ‘ Clay Cait,‘ of Sudraka. 

it is still a moot question whether Western 
(Greek) influence, particularly the New Attic 
Comedy of Menander (as reflected in Plautus and 
Terence), has not in some measure contributed 
to tlio shaping of the Hindu drama. It is known 
that Greek actors followed Alexander the Great 
through Asia, and that they celebrated his victories 
with dramatic performance'. After the death of 
Alexander Greek kings continued to rule in Nortli- 
We.'tcrn India. Brisk commerce was carried on 
between the west coa.'t of India and Alexandri.a, 
the later centre of Greek literary and artistic life. 
Greek art and Greek astronomy certainly exercised 
.strong influence upon Hindu art and science. Tlie 
chief 2 >oints of resemblance between the Hindu 
drama and the Greek comedy are as follows. The 
Hindu drama is divided into acts (from one to ten), 
.separated by varying period' of time ; the acts 
proper are preceded by a prologue spoken by the 
stage man.ager (sutradhCirn). The stage was a 
simple ro'trum, not shut oft' from the auditorium 
by a curtain, but, on the contrary, the curtain was 
in the bnkground of the stage; it was called 
yavanikn -that is, ‘Greek curtain ’ (ion'iic^). The 
character' of the Hindu drama re.semble in some 
respect' fliO'e of the Attic comedy. There are 
courtesan' and para'ites, braggarts and cun- 
ning servants. Esjiecially the standard comic 
figure of the Hindu drama, the aduyiku, the 
unromautic friend of the hero, corai>ari.-' well with 
the go-between, the servus currcns, of the Graeco- 
Roman comedy. The vidtlsakn is a hunch- 
backed, bald dwarf of halting gait, the clown 
of the idcce. Thongli a Brahman by birth, 
with maliciously humorous intent, he does not 
'peak .Sanskrit, but the popular dialei t, Prakrit, 
like the women and the inferior personage.' of 
the drama. He I'hiV' the unfeeling icali't. intent 
upon every foim of bodily comfort, P'i>ecially .a 
good dinner, to tlie lieio.' .sentimental floneiv 
roiiiantii i-ra. .-\lthoagh it is jii't pos'ible that 
one or tlie other fe.ttiire of the Hindu dr.ama 
may be due to outside influence, tlie inner matter 
is certainly national and Indie The themes .ue, 
for the most part, those of the heroic legend in the 
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epics, or they move in the sphere of actually ex- 
isting Hindu courts. The themes, at any rate, are 
! not dift'erent from those of other Hindu literature. 

; They show no foreign admixtures. It must not be 
forgotten that certain general coincidences between 
the drama and the theatre of dift'erent peoples are 
due to common psychological traits ; hence genuine 
historrical connexion in such matters requires the 
most exacting proof. 

The chief dramatic writer is Kalidasa, the in- 
comparable Hindu poet, master at the same time 
of epic and lyric poetry (see above). Three dramas 
are ascribed to him: the Sakiinfald, the UrvaH, 
and Mdlavikdgniniitra, or ‘ Malavika and Agni- 
mitra.’ From a time somewhat earlier than Kali- 
dasa comes the drama Mrchchhakatikd, the ‘ Clay 
Cart,’ said to have been composed, by king Su^aka, 
who is praised ecstatically as its author in the 
prologue (of the play. Similarly, during the 7th 
cent. A.D., a king named Harsa is said to have 
composed three existing dramas : the Ratndvall, or 
• String of Pearls ’ ; the Ndgananda, whose hero is 
a Buddhist, and whose prologue is in praise of 
Buddha ; and the Priyadarsikd. From the 8th 
cent. A.D. date the dramas of Bhavabhuti, a South 
Indian poet, the most distinguished dramatist next 
to Kalida.sa and Sudraka. His most celebrated 
compositions are the Mdlatlmddhava, or ‘ Mulatl 
and Madhava’; and the two dramas Mahdnm- 
charita&nA Uttcirardmacharitci, both of which deal 
with Rama, the hero of the Rnmdyana. Finally 
may be mentioned Visakhadatta, the author of the 
Mudrdrdksasa, the ‘ Seal of the Minister Raksasa,’ 
a drama of political intrigue, whose composition 
also dates from the 8th century. 

‘ Action is the body of the drama ’ — such is the 
dictum of the Hindu theorists. Precisely what 
we should call dramatic action is not the promi- 
nent quality of the greatest dramatist of them all, 
Kalidasa. His dramas are rather distinguished by 
tenderness of feeling and delicacy of touch. They 
are lyric rather than dramatic. The action is 
slow, the passions profound but not elemental. 
The deepest feelings are portrayed in delicate 
forms which never approach violence or coarse- 
ness, but, on the contrary, are over-nice. At the 
height of the situation, jierhaps in profound misery, 
the hero and the heroine still find time to institute 
comparisons between their own feelings and the 
phenomena of nature. There is indeed a plethora 
in them all of mango-trees and kinsa - blossoms, 
of creepers and lotus, of 6i»i6a-lips, of gazelles, 
flamingoes, and multi-coloured parrots. But we 
must bear in mind the climate of India, and its 
almost frenzied flora and fauna ; then this excess 
will seem less extravagant. Kalidasa’s dramas 
are always artistic and finished, and their beauty 
strongly suggests the genius of Goethe. The 
single Hindu drama which calls to mind a real 
modem drama is the ‘ Clay Cart,’ ascribed to king 
^udraka, whose persons, diction, and action, more 
th.an those of any other Hindu play, remind one 
of Shakespeare (see Dram.V [Indian]). 

I 21 . Fables and stories. — No department of 
Hindu literature is more interesting to the student 
of comparative literature than that of the fablc' 
and fairy tales. There is scarcely a single motive 
of the European fable collection' that doe' 
not appear in the Hindu collections. The study 
of the migrations and relations of fable.' and 
fairy tales was tii't elevated to the po'ition of a 
; science by Theoilor Benfey in his work on the 
I Pcimhatnnti-d (Leipzig, 1859). On the other hand, 

' the proverb' and iii'truction.s which are woven 
into the fables pre.sent the best and nro.st practic."! I 
jdeture of Hindu ethics. The ino't imiiortant .'iicl 
j extensive cidlection of fables and tales i' Bud- 
I dhistic, being written in Pali. This collection h 
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designated as the Jdtakas, which seems to mean 
‘ Birth Stories.’ Buddha is made to appear in 
every one of them as the wise or successful person 
or animal of the fable; he himself points the 
moral (see J AT aka). The two most important 
Sanskrit collections are the Paiichatantra and the 
Hitopadeka. The Panchatantra, or ‘ Five Books,’ 
the most celebrated Sanskrit book of this sort, 
existed at least as early as the first half of the 
6th cent. A.D., since it was translated by order of 
king Khusru Anushirvan (531^79) into Pahlavi, 
the literary Persian language of that time. It 
thence passed into Arabic, Greek, Persian, Turk- 
ish, Syriac, Hebrew, Latin, and German ; and from 
German into other European languages. The name 
‘Panchatantra’ is probably not original, but took 
the place of ‘ Karataka and Hamanaka,’ or some 
similar title, derived from the names of the two 
jackals prominent in the first book. This may be 
surmised, because the title of the Syriac version is 
‘ Kalilag and Damnag,’ of the Arahic version 
‘Kalilah and Dimnah.’ Both the Pafichatantra 
and the Hitopadesa, at ‘ Salutary Instruction,’ were 
originally intended aa mannals for the instruction 
of kings in domestic and foreign policy. The 
Hitopadeia, said to have been composed by Nara- 
yana, states that it is an excerpt from the Paii- 
chatanira and ‘ other books.’ 

The most famous collection of fairy tales is the 
very extensive Kathdsaritsdgara, or ‘ Ocean of 
Rivers of Stories,’ composed hy the Kashmirian 
poet Somadeva, about A.D. 1070. This is in verse ; 
three much shorter collections are in prose. The 
Sukasaptati, or ‘Seventy Stories of the Parrot,’ 
tells how a wife whose husband is away, and 
who is inclined to solace herself with other men, 
is for seventy nights cleverly entertained and 
deterred by the story - telling parrot, until her 
husband returns. The Vetdla-pailchavimSati, or 
‘ Tw'enty-five Tales of the Vampire,’ is kno\vn to 
English readers under the name of ‘ Vikram and 
the Vampire.’ The fourth collection is the Siiiiha- 
sana-dvatrimHka, or ‘Thirty-two Stories of the 
Lion-seat’ (throne), in which the throne of king 
Vikrania tells the stories. A noteworthy feature 
of the Sanskrit collections of fairy tales, as well 
as of the fables, is the insertion of a number of 
different stories within the frame of a single narra- 
tive. This style was borrowed by other Oriental 
peoples, the most familiar instance being the 
Arabian Nights. A few prose romances of more 
independent character may be mentioned in this 
connexion. The Daiakumdra - charita, or ‘ Ad- 
ventures of the Ten Princes,’ a story of common 
life and a very corrupt society, reminds one of the 
Simplicissimus of Grimmelshausen. Its author is 
Dandin, and it probably dates from the 6th cent. 
A.D. 'The VasavadattA by Subandhu, and the 
Kddambari by Sana, are highly artificial romances ; 
the latter narrate, in stilted language and long 
compounds, the sentimental love-story of an in- 
effably noble prince and the equals ineffably 
b^ntiful and virtuous fairy princess l^dambari. 
These works are known as charita, ‘narrative’ ; the 
same name is also used for chronicles or quasi- 
historical literature of inferior grade. The nearest 
approach to history, in our sense of the word, is 
the Majatarahgini, or the Chronicle of Kashmir, 
by Kamana, from the middle of the 12th cent. a.d. 

22 . Scientific literature. — India abounds in ali 
forms of scientific literature, written in tolerably 
good Sanskrit, even to the present day. One of the 
characteristics of the Hindu mind is that it never 
drew the line between liters^ creation and scien- 
tific presentation, so that it is not ea^ to mark off 
from one another belles lettres and scientific litera- 
ture. The ancient legal books of the Veda (see 
above) continue in the more modem poetical 
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Dharmasastras and Smrtis. Of these the Law' 
Books of Mann and Yajnavalkya (see above) are 
the most famous examples ; Manu specially enjoys 
great authority to this day. Rooted in the U pani- 
sads are the sutras, or rules, of the six systems 
of Hindu philosophy, and their abundant exposi- 
tions. Grammar, etymology, lexicography, pro- 
sody, rhetoric, music, and architecture all owu a 
technical literature of wide scope and importance, 
and the treatment of most of these shows a surpris- 
ing tendency to assume metrical form. The earliest 
works of an etymological and phonetic character 
are the Vedic glosses of Yaska, the so-called 
Naighantukas and the Nirukta, and the Prati- 
iakhyas, or phonetic treatises pertaining to the 
treatment of a Vedic text in a given school or 
iakha (see above). Later, but far more important, 
is the Grammar of Panini, one of the greatest 
grammarians of all times, and his commentators 
^tyayana and Patanjali. Mathematics and as- 
trononaj’ were cultivated from very early times ; 
the so-called Arabic numerals came to the Arabs 
from India, and were designated by them as Hindu 
numerals. Indian medical science must have 
begun to develop before the beginning of the 
Christian era, for one of its chief authors, Charaka, 
was the head physician of king Kaniska in the 
1st cent. A.D. The germs of Hindu medical 
science reach back to the Atharvaveda. The 
Bower Manuscript, one of the oldest of Sanskrit 
manuscripts (probably 5th cent. A.D.), contains 
assages which agree ver’oally with the works of 
nsruta and Charaka, the le^ing authorities on 
this subject. 
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turea ol the World,’ edited by Edmosd Gosse (London, 1900). 
The biblioeraphicsl notes at the end o< the book are a safe ^ide 
to more extensive study. Beadable and popular in style is R.W. 
Frazer’s Literary History of India (London, 1898). Max Mul- 
ler's History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature^ (London, 1860) 
deals only with the Vedic period, and was important in its day, 
but is now antiquated. A Weber’s History of Indian Litera- 
ture (from the German by T. Zachariae, London, 1878) is a learned 
and technical work, not at all adapted to the wants of the general 
reader ; it represents the state of knowledge of a quarter of a 
century ago. The German work of L. v. Schroder, Indiens 
Literatur und Cultur (Ijeijrzig, 1887), contains a fuller, very 
instoctive, iuid readable account of Hindu literature ; copious 
translations and digests of the texts themselves render this work 
very helpfoL The more recent treatises are H. Oldenberg, Hie 
Literatur dee alten Indiens (Stuttgart, 1903), and V. Henry, 
La Littiratura de Unde (Paris, 1904X both excellent treatises, 
having in view more particularly restbetic valuation of Hindu 
litmture. Still more recently there have appeared three parts 
ol H. Wintemitz’s Gesehiehte der indischen Litteratur (Leip- 
zig, 1908 ft), a most satisfactory and instructive bwk. The 
GIAP, conunenced under the editorship ol G. Biihler, and 
continued after his death by F. Kielhom and others (Strass- 
burg, 1896 fl.); covers the entire domain ol Indo-Arj'an antiquity, 
and contains authoritative mfonnation concerning many points 
and problems ol Sanskrit literature. 

Maukice Bloomfield. 

LITHUANIANS AND LETTS.— i. Ethno- 
graphy. — The Lithuanians and the Letts belong 
to the Aryan family of peoples, and together with 
the Borussians or Old Prussians, who became ex- 
tinct in the 17th cent., form a distinct ethnological 
group. This group, now generally called the 
‘Baltic,’ had already ramified into its several 
divisions in its pre-historic period, and its unity 
is now seen only in certain common elements of 
popular tradition and in the sphere of language— 
as regards which, however, the Lithuanians ex- 
hibit a much more archaic type than the Letts. 
The original home of the Lithu-Lettish or Baltic 
race was probably the basin of the lower Niemen, 
and, as that district is virtually coterminous with 
the Lithuania of to-day, while the Letts are found 
in Courland, the adjacent Prussian littorak the 
southern half of Livonia, and Polish Livonia in 
the government of Vitebsk, it would appear that 
the Lettish branch had reached its present location 
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by migrating to the originally Finnish districts of 
Courland and Livonia, and that, on the other 
hand, the Lithuanians remained fast upon their 
ancestral soil. 

Numerically, neither member of the group is of 
great account, nor is it likely that either was ever 
important. The Lithuanians number some one 
and a half million, about 120,000 of them being 
in Prussia ; the Letts less rather than more — the 
estimates varying from 1,200,000 to 2,000,000. In 
a physical respect hoth branches are mixed, though 
the mixture has been in no way detrimental to 

them, since many individual Lithuanians and Letts 
still exhibit all the distinctive marks of pure Aryan 
descent, while the rest, men and women alike, 
are generally self-reliant and sympathetic, well- 
formed, and often even handsome. 

2 . Political history. — The historical fortunes of 
the two peoples have run in quite distinct courses. 
(a) Lithuanian . — The history of the Lithuanians 
opens in the 11th cent, with prolonged frontier 
wars with Russia, from which, however, they 
emerged so successfully, and with their integrity 
still so far complete, that one of their princes, 
Mendowg (recognized by Pope Innocent iv. as king 
of Lithuania), actually contemplated the founding 
of a united Lithu-Russian State. This design, 
however, was frustrated by Mendowg’s death (1S^3) 
and hy internal embroilments. Nevertheless, it 
was at length Ijrought to realization by the govern- 
ment of the Grand-duke Gedymin (t 1341) ; and 

then, under the leadership of his sons, Olgierd 
(whom his brothers recognized as sovereign Grand- 
duke) and Keistut, the youn" nation succeeded in 
extending its sway from the Baltic to the Euxine, 
and from the Polish Bug to the Ugra and the Oka, 
though it did not include the western districts 
(Nadrauen, Schalauen, and Sudauen), which the 
Teutonic Knights had brought under their control 
during the years 1274-83. 

At the death of Olgierd, in 1377, his place was 
taken by his favourite son, Jagiello, who, however, 
soon quarrelled with Keistut (t 1382) and with his 
son Witaut, the outcome of the dissension being 
that the latter became the real lord of Lithuania, 
although nominally the sovereignty of Jagiello 
was not thereby infringed. Jagiello had shortly 
before (1386) married Hedwig, queen of Poland, 
thus opening the way for a political alliance 
between Lithuania and Poland which seriously 
threatened the independence of the former. Witaut 
strained every nerve and took all available mea- 
sures to avert this danger. Not only did he seek 
to promote the independence of his country in a 
political sense, but he also endeavoured, by work- 
ing for a union between the Greek and Roman 
communions within its borders, to make it ecclesi- 
astically self-dependent. While these endeavours 
proved to be in vain, they won him the confidence 
of the Utraquist Hussites in such measure that 
upon the death of King Wenceslaus they ofl'ered 
him the Bohemian crown, and it was only the 
iinpropitious political conditions of the time that 
prevented his acceptance of it. He was now all 
the more ready to assume the crown of Lithuania, 
which, indeed, the Emperor Sigismund, with a 
view to the complete severance of that country 
from Poland, had thrice ottered him already. Here, 
again, however, Witaut was disappointed, as Po- 
land intercepted the passage of the party which was 
conveying the crown to him, and he died shortly 
afterwards (1430) — four years before Jagiello, who, 
as Queen Hed wig’s consort, had at her death (1399) 
become king of Poland. 

In the succeeding period the Lithuanians re- 
peatedly took occasion to assert their independence 
in relation to Poland, but this did not prevent the 
principality of Olgierd from gradually becoming a ! 


Polish feudatory. Witaut himself had been re- 
peatedly compelled by the necessities of war and 
by external troubles to make concessions to Poland, 
and his successors, under the increasing pressure 
of the steadily growing power and rapacity of 
Moscow, were forced in even larger measure to 
purchase the help of Poland by ever closer fusion 
with that State. These rulers, moreover, almost 
without exception bore the name of Jagiello, and 
united in their individual persons the Grand-duke- 
dom of Lithuania and the crown of Poland. The 
eventual result was the incorporation of the two 
countries in a single political organism whose for- 
tunes were controlled by a common Diet. The 
incorporating union was effected at the Diet of 
Lublin in 1569. 

(6) Lettish . — At the very outset of Lettish history 
we find the merchants of Liibeck taking steps to 
find an outlet for their commerce in the district 
of the Lower Dvina, and they were followed by 
German missionaries, who there founded the 
earliest Christian settlements. While these at- 
tempts at colonization were not at once greatly 
successful, they had, nevertheless, the effect of 
making Livonia known to the West, and of direct- 
ing against that heathen land the enthusiasm for 
war against unbelievers which in that period of 
the Crusades dominated the thought of Christen- 
dom. It was owing to this enthusiasm that Albert, 
canon of Bremen (t 1229), was able to secure a 
permanent footing in Livonia (1200), and as its 
bishop — supported as he was by constant immigra- 
tion from Germany and by the Livonian Order of 
the Sword (founded in 1202) — to establish there a 
German colonial State, which was recognized in 
1207 as a frontier -district of the Empire. Its 
suzerainty was shared by Albert and the Order in 
such a way as to make the power of the bishop 
preponderant ; but this position of matters was 
fundamentally altered when, in 1237, the Livonian 
Order was merged in the Order of the Teutonic 
Knights, the latter thus adding the domain of the 
former to its own. Taking as its model the 
Prussian State, in which it alone held the reins 
of sovereign authority — the bishops themselves 
being subordinate to it — the Teutonic Order sought 
to curb the episcopal power among the Letts, and 
it was all the more successful in this policy as it 
managed to subjugate the hitherto unconquered 
heathen districts. The process of subjugation, so 
far as the Lettish provinces, Livonia and Courland, 
were concerned, was virtually completed by 1290. 
The Order, nevertheless, did not thereby win re- 
pose, but had constantly to take the field against 
unfriendly neighbours, and, as the fortune of war 
was on the whole unfavourable to it, while its 
powers were sapped by internal dissensions, and 
the secularization of its Prussian teixitory in 1525 
isolated its Livonian domain, its authority in the 
latter also was at length completely shattered. In 
1562 Livonia became a Polish province, while Cour- 
land, as a hereditary feudal duchy of Poland, came 
into the power of the last Master of the Livonian 
part of the Order, Gotthard Kettler. Finally, both 
provinces became subject to Russia. 

3 - Ecclesiastical history. — Thus, while the 
Western Lithuanians and the Letts came under 
German control in the 13th cent., the whole of 
Eastern — now Russian — Lithuania was brought 
into close relations with Poland a century later, 
and accordingly, as was to be expected, the two 
divisions came to diverge widely from each other, 
not only as regards their language, but also in the 
moral, and most of all in the religions, sphere. 
Eastern Lithuania, which at the time of Keistut’s 
death was almost entirely pagan, was thrown open 
to Christianity by Jagiello, w-ho himself had em- 
braced that faith at his marriage with Hedwig, 
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and strove ■with all the zeal of a new convert to 
propagate it among his own people of Lithuania ; 
they became more and more closely bound to 
Poland, and the Church of the Polish Court and 
the Polish State soon gained complete ^iritual 
authority among them. In this -way Kussian 
Lithuania became a Roman Catholic country, and 
such, except to a very small extent, it has always 
remained; its non- catholic population consists 
only of a small number of Lutherans, ■who were 
won to that communion through efforts directed 
from Conrland, and of some 40,000 adherents of 
the Reformed Confession, whose forefathers were 
induced to renounce Roman Catholicism under the 
influence of Prince Nicholas Czamy Radziwill. 
The ecclesiastical history of the Western Lithu- 
anians and the Letts took a different course. As 
in the Prussian territory of the Teutonic Knights, 
•which under the Grand-Master Margrave Albert of 
Brandenburg became a secular Protestant duchy 
in 1525, so in Livonia and Courland the Lutheran 
teaching was enthusiastically welcomed, and, in 
fact, won universal acceptance in both provinces. 
Most of the inhabitants remained faithful to it, 
so that Protestantism is to-day almost universal 
among the Letts. The only exceptions are found 
in localities where Roman Catholicism was able to 
gain a footing imder the protection of Poland, or 
where proselytes have been won by the Russian 
State Church. 

4. Early religion. — The religion which prevailed 
among the Lithuanians and Letts prior to the 
introduction of Christianity was a developed nature- 
cult. Besides the worship of woods and waters, of 
wees, stocks, and stones, of fire and household 
>-nakes, -we find a belief in the personality of the 
heavenly bodies, especially the sun, as also in the 
existence of divine beings who control all created 
things. Pre-eminent among these di'vine beings 
was ‘God,’ designated by the primitive Aryan 
name ihwas (Lat. deus). He was regarded gener^y 
as the highest supramundane power, but some- 
times, like Beos in Homer, he was a distinct mytho- 
logical figure, and as such probably identical -with 
Perkfinas (Lett. P6rkohns), the thunder-god, who 
presided over the heavenly bodies, and was regarded 
as armed. An ancient folk-song tells that, when 
the moon w’as unfaithful to his wife, the sun, and 
became enamoured of the morning star, PerWnas 
■■•ut him in pieces wdth a sword. According to 
Lithuanian belief, Perktinas’s aunt washed the 
wearied and dust-covered sun, who was once called 
the daughter of God, and who herself had sons and 
daughters; in popular songs these play a great 
part as mystic powers, but are always represented 
as human in all respects. We hear frequently also 
of the ‘ children of God,’ and it would seem that 
the mythological imagination did not distinguish 
between the latter and the ‘children of the sun.’ 
The sun, nevertheless, was not regarded as the 
wife of deieas (or of Perktinas), as appears not only 
from what has been said, but also from a Lettish 
folk-song which tells how, when Perktinas set out to 
find a wife beyond the sea, he was attended by the 
sun, bearing a do'wry-chest. The Letts, again, 
believed that Perktinas was a polygamist, and in 
another of their folk-songs he is said to have as 
many wives ‘ as the oak has leaves.’ though none 
of them plays an independent part in the mytho- 
logy. 

\\ e need have no he.'-itation in assuming that 
the ancient religion of the Lithuanians and of the 
Letts alike recognized the existence of other divine 
beings, and the way in which these are associated 
shows that they originated in the observation of 
nature and human life. But, with the exception 
of Laime, the goddess of fortune, none of them 
comes down to us under a common Lithu-Lettish 


name, and we must be the more cautious in con- 
necting such beings with the ancient religion 
because many of the divine names of the Lithu- 
Lettish mythology rest upon the misconceptions or 
fabrications of later times. There is adequate 
evidence, however, for an early belief in a number 
of demonic beings, such as the laumes (‘fairies’) 
and the pukis (‘ goblin,’ ‘ flying dragon ’), and it is 
equally certain that the Lithu-Lettish religion was 
dominated from primitive times by the conception 
of a devil (Lith. Welnias ; Lett. Welns). While 
that conception never became perfectly distinct, it 
nevertheless formed so definite an antithesis to the 
idea of ‘ God ’ that we cannot doubt the presence 
of a dualistic element in the Baltic cult. 

Corresponding to the belief in demonic beings, 
superstition of a more general kind was, and still 
is, very prevalent. It manifests itself in a belief 
in -witches (ragana, ‘ seeress ’), in the practice of 
casting lots (Lith. hiirti ; Lett, hurt), in notions 
regardmg countless occurrences of d^y life, and 
not least in the idea that the spirits of the dead 
(Lith. w^es ; Lett, u-elji) continue to move about 
among the living — an idea that is undoubtedly very 
ancient, as it is attested not only by distinct his- 
torical evidence, but also by certain features in folk- 
song (as, e.g., the notion that disembodied spirits 
marry), and, above aU, by graves dating from 
heathen times, which often contain the remains of 
both rider and horse, and are furnished with wea- 
pons and implement, thus pointing conclusively 
to the belief that the dead continue to exist in a 
condition not unlike that of their earthly life. As 
the majority of these graves contain skeletons, not 
ashes, they likewise show that the Lithu-Lettish 
peoples believed in the resurrection of the body. 
As to the situation of the Lithu-Lettish abode of 
the dead, there seems to have been no general 
agreement, some data suggesting the sky, others a 
nether world. In various localities we find traces 
of a doctrine of metempsychosis. 

Whether the cult had a special class of priests 
cannot be made out. It had certainly no temples 
in the proper sense, and the ‘ sedes sacrse ’ of which 
we hear should probably be regarded as slight 
erections in which fire was kept burning. Sacrifices 
were common, and were ofiered not only by way 
of petition and thanksgiving, but also as propitia- 
tions; to judge from the Lettish designation, /cedi 
(‘blossoms’), the ofierings would seem to have 
consisted originally of flowers and fruits, but we 
have historical evidence that there were from the 
first other kinds of sacrificial gifts, while, if not 
among the Letts, yet among the Lithuanians and 
Borussians, we find traces even of the practice of 
human immolation. 

5. Sociological features. — Our data regarding 
the political and social conditions, the prevailing 
sentiments and morals, of the ancient Lithuanians 
and Letts are not sufficient to enable us to give a 
full and clear account of their civilization. With 
varying degrees of certainty, however, we may 
make the following statements regarding their 
mode of life : they were efllcient in war, and were 
divided into numerous clans or cantons governed 
by chieftains ; they lived by tillage, cattle-rearing, 
and hunting, and practised all manner of handicraft 
and trading ; they lived in separate homesteads, 
and their family life was of the patriarchal 
type ; marriage was based upon the purchase 
and capture of brides, and, while the wife 'Nvas 
subject to the husband, she held a place of high 
honour among her children ; finally, both peoples 
had a remarkable liking for song, but did not 
possess the art of writing. 

6 . Literary development. — One result of the 
lack of writing is that the Lithuanians and Letts 
have absolutely no literary remains from heathen 
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times. It was, in fact, only when the Chiistian 
Church began to make use of texts written in the 
biti -'.i ■■ ■ h": after the invention of 
] i: .!i documents were at length 

produced. A Lithuanian and a Lettish translation 
of the Lutheran Catechism — the former by Martin 
Mosvidius, subsequently a clergyman, and pub- 
lished in 1547, the latter by various clergymen 
belonging to Courland, in 1586 — a Lithuanian 
version of a Roman Catholic catechism by a canon 
named Michael Dauksa (1595), and a work trans- 
lated by a protestant Lithuanian nobleman named 
Pitkiewicz (1598), are the earliest known writings 
in the Lithu-Lettish languages. Like most of this 
earlier literary work, the further development of 
Lithu-Lettish literature was long due to clergy- 
men, and thus, naturally enough, that literature, 
even when it is not of a distinctively religious 
character, is in its earlier stages largely pervaded 
by Christian feeling and moral earnestness. Among 
the Letts the most outstanding figure of the earlier 
secular literature was Pastor G.F. Steiuler (1714-96); 
among the Lithuanians, PastorCiiristian Donalitius 
(1714-80), the distinguished author of a poem en- 
titled ‘The Seasons.’ As contrasted with this 
earlier stage, contemporary secular literature is 
entirely modern in its point of view, as it not only 
bears the impress of tlie social revolutions of last 
century, but is informed by the spirit of a national 
consciousness, and aims at the independence and 
enlightenment of the Lithuanian and Lettish j 
peoples. This progressive movement, which pro- ] 
reeded at lirst but slowly, has within recent decades 
become very vigorous, and alike in the field of 
politics and in that of letters has produced great, 
if not always good, results. Not a little of the 
poetic production of Lithuanian and Lettish writers 
js well worth the attention of foreign readers. Yet 
even the best of it is not to be compared in poetic 
quality with tiie lyrical survivals of the earlier 
eras, falling far sliort of the beauty of many 
Lithuanian folk-songs (dcdnos), and also of the 
charm of the countless Lettish lyrics in quatrains 
(dfeesmas). 

LiTKR.rTVRB.— renim pniseicantm, 5 vols., Leipzig, 
1861-74 ; A. G'zagnmi, Sarmatue tJurojjea deacriptiOf Spe.ver' 
1581 ; A. Bezzenberger, Lxtdui^cht Forschuxigen, Gottingen^ 
1882; A. Leskien and K- Brugmann, Mtwuwche VoUalieder 
und Marchen, Strassburg, 1882; G. H. F. Nesselipann, 
Litauische Voli^lieder, Berlin, 1853 ; A. MierzyAsld, Zrddla 
mytoiogii litewskUj, Warsaw, 1892-96 ; A. Bielenstein, Tav^end 
Isliisc/teitarszl, Milan, 1881; K. Baron — H.Wissendoi^Lalupu 
dainas, Petrogiwd, 1894 ff. ; V, Andreyanov, Lettuche Volkslie- 
derundMythen, Halle, 1898 ; A., E., and H. Bielenstein, Stud, 
auf dem GeHeU der lettiKhen Archdalogie, Ethnographie and 
Mythologie, Riga, 1896; W. Mannbardt, ‘ Die lettischen Son- 
nenmythen,’ in ZE vii. [18751; M. Praetorius, Deliciapnasiax, 
Oder pretvssische Schaubuhne, ed. (in extracts) W. Pierson, 
Berlin, 1871 ; A. Bezzenberger, ‘ Litauische Literatur,’ and 
E. Wolter, ‘ Lettische Literatur,' in Kuttur da' Gegemcart, 
i. 9, Leipzig, 1908 ; R. Trantmann, Die altpreuee. Sprachdenk- 
maler, Gottingen, 1910. A list of Lithu-Lettish deities, with 
reference to early literature, is given by F. Sohnsen, in H. 
Usener, Gottemamen, Bonn, 1898. 

A. Bezzenberger. 
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LOCKE — 

I. Chief dates in his life.— John Locke was bom on 29th 
August 1632, at Wnngton, Somersetshire. Brought up at 
home till the age of fourteen, he was then sent to Westmmster 
school, from which he pa^ed in 16.52 to Christ Church, Oxford. 
He found little satisfaction in the scholastic kind of training 
then in vogue .at Oxford, and, although, after his election to a 
.Senior Studentship at Christ Church in 1659, he held lecture- 
ships in Greek and Rhetoric, his interests eventually turned 
more to scientific and medical studies. His connexion with 
medio.aI practice happened in 1666 to bring him into contact 
with Lord A.shlev, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, who figured 
so prominently in the politics of Charles ii.’s reign ; and the 
meeting h.ad an important infiuence on Locke’s life. In the 
following year Locke went to London to act in the double 
capacity of confidential adviser to Shaftesbury himself and 


tutor to his son, while he was also engaged in political work 
and held some appointments. Shaftesbury was dismissed from 
office in 16i3, and m 1675 Locke had to go to France for his 
health. He remained abroad for four years, staying chiefly at 
Montpellier and Paris, but in 1679 returned to England to assist 
Shaftesburi once more. The two years that interv ened before 
the statesman's fall and flight were stormy, and, though Locke 
had disapproved and probably kept clear of the final plots, he 
thought it prudent in 1683 to betake himself to Holland, nor 
did he return until the Revolution had made it safe to do so in 
1689. The two y ears 1689-90 saw the publication of the great 
Exisay and two others of his principal works, and thus consti- 
tute a sort of literary epoch in his life. From 1691 onwards 
he lived more in retirement, and chiefly in the family of Sir 
Francis Masham, at Oates, in Essex. He was in great favour 
with the new government, and for four years (16^1700) held 
the well-paid appointment of a Commissioner of Trade. Failing 
health compelled his retirement from this office. His death 
took place at Oates on 28th October 1704. 

2 . Characteristics as a thinker and writer. — 
‘ Perhaps no philosopher since Aristotle has repre- 
sented the spirit and opinions of an age so com- 
pletely as Locke represents philosophy^ and all 
that depends upon philosophic thought, in the 
18th cent. — especially in Britain and France ’ (A. 
C. Fraser, Locke, Preface). Locke’s claim to be 
regarded as thus representative may be based alike 
on the variety of the subjects on which be wrute 
— philosophy, education, politics, religion — and on 
the aims and qualities of his thinking. In all 
directions he exhibits the merits and the defects 
which are attributed to the period. He is im- 
patient of authority and of ‘the jargon of the 
schools,’ seeks to put aside preconceptions and see 
the truth of things clearly for himself, believes 
firmly that ‘ reason must he our last judge and guide 
in everything,’ and desirea sincerely to pursue truth 
only and for its own sake. On the other hand, he 
has no adequate knowledge or appreciation of the 
heritage of the past, accepts current assumptions, 
distinctions, and doctrines without seeing any 
need to test them, tends to bring ‘ reason ’ down 
to the level of reflective common sense, and is quite 
ready to acquiesce in a very humble estimate of 
its reach as a human faculty. Moreover, altliough 
I^ke was so eminently representative and exer- 
cised an immense influence on European thought, 
he cannot he ranked very high as a philosophic 
thinker. His thinking, though patient, laborious, 
and candid, is fatally deficient in the two qualities 
of thoroughness and system. The deficiency is 
partly explained, no doubt, by his occupation with 
practical affairs, which interfered with continuous 
philosophical pursuits, and partly, too, by the 
directly practical aims of much of his writing ; but 
this practicalness of his aims is itself characteristic. 
Locke’s ‘ discontinued way of writing ’ goes also 
to explain his great fault as a writer — the endless 
repetitions with which he wearies his readers. In 
the ‘Epistle to the Reader’ with which he pre- 
faced the Essny, he admits frankly that he has not 
l«en at great pains to correct the fault, and at 
times he certainly seems to let his pen run on 
almost as it pleases. But his faults are not uncon- 
nected with real virtues — his intentne.ss upon 
expressing his whole thought fully and clearly, his 
desire to drive home his point and to gain the full 
assent of the reader. When he writes with any 
care, his plain style is as excellent as it is appro- 
priate, and, when he is moved to earnestness, he 
writes with force and real impressiveness. His 
faults are seen at their worst in his controversial 
writings. Although he professes his eagerness to 
be shown his errors, he seems in point of fact to 
have been rather impatient of criticism. He is too 
much taken up with exposing the misunderstand- 
ings and misrepresentations of which his critics 
have been guilty to try to penetrate to the real 
motives of their criticisms. Hence his replies do 
not carry us much farther, while even as polemics 
they have their defects. For, although Locke can 
be very efl'ective both in direct retort and in irony. 
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he is too apt to weaken his case, not merely by 
over-elaboration, but also by an insistence on the 
letter of his own and his critics’ statements which 
the reader feels to be petty and unprofitable. 

3. The ‘ Essay concerning Human Understand- 
ing’ (1690). — In the prefatory ‘Epistle to the 
Reader ’ Locke tells us how he was started upon the 
line of inquiry which resulted, after some twenty 
years of interrupted labour, in the publication of 
the Essay. He was discoursing with a few friends 
on a subject which he does not specify, but which 
we know from another source to have been ‘ the 
principles of morality and revealed religion’ (see 
Frasers ed. i. p. xvii). The baffling character of 
the difflcnlties wdiich arose in the course of the 
discussion caused Locke to ask himself whether, 
before entering upon such subjects, it was not 
rather ‘necessary to examine our own abilities, 
and see what objects our understandings were, or 
were not, fitted to deal with.’ He took up the 
task of this examination, and found it expand far 
beyond his first expectations. The aim of his 
whole inquiry, however, remained the same 
throughout, viz. that determination of the cer- 
tainty, extent, and degrees of human knowledge 
which is the theme of bk. iv. of the Essay, and to 
which all the rest of the work is subservient. 

But before this theme could be dealt with effect- 
ively certain preliminary matters had to be cleared 
up. To know is to have ideas about things — this 
at least, whatever more. If, then, we are to 
arrive at right conclusions about the scope of 
knowledge, we had best begin by examining this 
medium in which alone it exists; i.e., we had 
better try to take stock of our ideas,* and see how 
we come by them. To Locke it was plain that we 
come by them only through experience. To con- 
vince the reader that our knowledge and our ideas 
have no other source, Locke devotes bk. i. of the 
Essay to showing that there are no ‘ innate ’ 
principles or ideas, unless we understand the term 
‘ innate ’ in some sense which makes the assertion 
of such innate knowledge either insignificant or 
misleading. If there are no such innate ideas, 
then we must look to experience and experience 
only for the origin of all our ideas, and must try 
to trace them back, one and all, to their source 
therein. It is easy to underestimate the import- 
ance of Locke’s teaching on this point, but it 
really constitutes one of his claims to be regarded 
as the founder of modem psychology. 

Yet it was hardly as a psychologist that Locke 
himself was interested in the source and origin of 
our ideas ; it was rather because he thought that, 
by seeing how, and at what point, our ideas 
emerge or are formed in the course of experience, 
we should be better able to measure the know’- 
ledge which we get by means of them. We should 
know, in short, what the actual experience is 
from which the ideas are derived, and on which, 
therefore, the knowledge which we have by means 
of the ideas is based. The results of Locke’s stock- 
taking of our ideas in bk. ii. can be here only 
summarized. 

He finds that all our ideas may be traced back 
to two great sources ; sensation, which gives us 
the ideas involved in our knowledge of the external 
world, and ‘ reflexion,’ which is the perception of 
the operations of our own mind, and which gives 
us itleas such as those of reasoning, believing, 
willing. The ideas derived from (one or both of) 
these sources may be either simple — such as the 
ideas of yellow, thinking, pleasure, unity — or com- 
plex. The complex ideas are subdivided (ii. ch. 

^ Tlie term * idea ’ is used fay Locke in a very wide sense ‘ for 
whatsoever is the object of the understanding when a man 
thinks.’ The equivalent in modem psychology is a term like 
J. Ward’s ‘presentation.’ 


xii.) into ideas of modes, substances, and rela- 
tions. By ‘ modes ’ are meant ‘ such complex 
ideas which, however compounded, contain not in 
them the supposition of subsisting by themselves, 
but are considered as dependences on, or affections 
of substances : such as are the ideas signified by 
the words triangle, gratitude, murder.’ They may 
be either simple (=nnmixed) or mixed, according 
as they are merely variations or combinations of 
one simple idea, or, on the other hand, involve 
different simple ideas; e.g., the different numbers 
are simple modes of number or unity, whereas 
ideas like gratitude and murder are mixed modes. 
Under the above heads Locke proceeds to survey 
and examine the most important ideas or classes 
of ideas that enter into our knowledge. The 
classification is open to criticism in various ways, 
but where it principally fails Locke is in dealing 
with the more abstract and general categories, 
such as existence, power, unity, substance. The 
first three of these are said in ch. vii. to be simple 
ideas derived both from sensation and from re- 
flexion. But it is obvious that they are not really 
comparable with simple ideas like yellow or hot ; 

[ they are not sensible qualities. Locke himself 
i speaks of the ideas of existence and unity as ‘ sug- 
gested to’ the understanding hy objects, and in 
ch. xxi. the idea of power seems to be reached by 
a process in which inference, as well as direct ex- 
perience, plays a part. The general idea of sub- 
stance seems in like manner to be a result of 
inference, if we are to give that name to a process 
and a result which Locke describes in terms so 
halting and dubious that it is not surprising that 
his critic Stillingfleet took offence at them. The 
mind, we are told (ch. xxiiL § If.), takes notice 
that its simple ideas go constantly together in 
groups (the qualities that make up a single thing), 
and,_ ‘ not imagining how these simple ideas can 
subsist by themselves, we accustom ourselves to 
suppose some substratum wherein they do subsist, 
and from which they do result ; which therefore 
we call substance. So that if any one will examine 
himself concerning his notion of substance in 
general, he will find he has no other idea of it at 
all, but only a supposition of he knows not what 
support of such qualities, which are capable of 
producing simple ideas in ua’ 

It was the ambiguous position of ideas like power 
and substance that gave an opening for Hume’s 
sceptical criticism. Throughout the long analysis 
of ideas which occupies bk. ii. the modem reader, 
accustomed to a more precise demarcation of the 
provinces of logic, psychology, and metaphysics, is 
perplexed by the difficulty of giving any one con- 
sistent interpretation of Locke’s procedure. The 
analysis is not simply a logical dissection of ideas 
into their simplest constituents. Yet it is too 
much influenced by the point of view of logical 
analysis to be a truly genetic or psychological 
account of the growth of our ideas. Finally, both 
interests are crossed by the further interest in 
the knowledge-value of our ideas, though the last 
point of view takes us over to the theme of bk. iv. 
Thus the discussion of primary and secondary 
qualities in ch. viii., and the discussions of power, 
subst-ance, and identity in the chapters so named, 
are as definitely concerned with the knowledge- 
value of our ideas, and with the nature of the 
realities known by means of them, as any part of 
bk. iv. 

In bk. iii. (‘ Of Words ’) Locke applies his analysis of ideas to 
the interpretation of the words by which we express them. The 
most striking feature of the book is the way in which the dis- 
tinction of real and nominal essence is applied to the names 
which signify mi,\ed modes (e.p., moral id^) and substances 
respectively. When we define man as a rational animal, we lay- 
down a certain abstract idea, or combination of abstract ideas, 
by reference to -.^hicfa our application of the term ‘man’ is 
determined. This abstract idea is the ‘nominal essence’ of 
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naan. The nominal essence, then, is for Locke nothing more 
than the statement of the meaning in which we intend to use 
the general name, whereas the ‘ real essence ’ of a thing is the 
real being or inner constitution of the thing itself. Now in 
Locke’s view the ideas of mixed modes are ideas which we our- 
selves frame or put together at our own discretion. Therefore, 
so far as they are concerned, nominal and real e^ence coincide, 
and there is nothing, unless the complexity or vagueness of the 
ideas in question, to prevent us from stating their essence 
exactly and completely. But in the case of substances we are 
dealing with things which have a real essence, and, since in 
Locke’s view their real essence is not known to us, we have in 
their case no guarantee that the distinctions which we draw by 
means of our abstract ideas or nominal essences will truly 
represent the real lines of diviaon among the things themselves. 
T '■V = .^..--1,;-:-;-. the notion of essence at all we are 

u- , r- • 'i real division of things into species, and 

' ^ « ■ k' at any point to turn out untrue. The 

lines of division which we suppose to exist may be found to 
break down. Hence Locke concludes that in the case of sub- 
stances our general names express merely the nominal essence. 
‘ The boundaries of species are made by men,* though, of course, 
we are guided in making them b3’ those superficial resemblances 
among things which nature presents to our view. 

In bk. iv. we come at last to those conclusions 
regarding the nature and extent of knowledge — or, 
where knowledge fails, of probability or probable 
judgment — to which the rest of the work had been 
subsidiary. Knowledge is defined by Locke as 
‘ the perception of the connexion of and agreement, 
or disagreement and repugnancy of any of our 
ideas.’ And of such agreement and disagreement 
he distinguishes four sorts : ( 1) identity or diversity 
(e.y., ‘ blue is different from yellow ’), (2) relation 
(e.ff., geometrical equality), (3) co-existence (of 
attributes in a subject or substance), and (4) real 
existence 'agreeing to any idea’ (e.y., ‘God is’). 
Further, our knowledge of the agreement and dis- 
agreement of our ideas has diflerent degrees of 
evidence. It may be (a) immediate or intuitive — 
and all certainty goes back to such intuition — or 
(6) demonstrative, i.e. reached by a series of steps, 
and therefore in Locke’s view not quite so clear as 
immediate intuition, even though each step has, or 
ought to have, intuitive evidence. Lastly (c), 
there is ‘ sensitive knowledge,’ our knowledge of 
the particular existence of external things when 
they are actually affecting our senses. The last 
degree of knowledge Locke regards as inferior to 
the other two, though not open to serious doubt. 
Whatever falls short of these degrees of evidence 
is matter, not of knowledge, but at the most of 
probability. From tliese preliminary determina- 
tions Locke proceeds to a series of discussions in 
which three problems are intertwined in a way 
that is rather confusing to the reader: (1) the 
problem how far we can have knowledge which is 
real in the sense of being authentic or valid, and 
not a mere imagination, (2) the problem how far 
tivis real knowledge is aho general or universal, 
(3) the problem how far knowledge which is real in 
the first sense is also real in the further sense of 
being a knowledge of real existence, i.e. a know- 
ledge of things which have a substantive existence 
or reality. The clue to Locke’s answer to all three 
problems lies in the sharp opposition which he 
makes between our knowledge, e.g., of mixed 
modes, where we are dealing with (complex) ideas 
which are ‘ archetypes of the mind’s own making,’ 
and our knowledge of substances and of real exist- 
ence, where our ideas refer to archetypes beyond 
themselves. In the former case our knowledge (of 
relations among our ideas) can be at once real (in 
the first sense) and general, because it makes no 
firrther claim to he a knowledge of real existence 
(of things) or co-existence (of attributes in things). 
In the latter case our knowledge makes this further 
claim, and is therefore far more restricted. Our 
knowledge of the properties of a triangle or of 
the wrongness of murder is real and general, even 
though no perfect triangle could be drawn or no 
murder had ever been committed. But our know- 
ledge of real existence and co-existence can never 


be thus general. As regards real existence, we 
have, according to Locke, an intuitive knowledge 
of our own existence, a demonstrative knowledge 
of God’s existence, and a sensitiv'e knowledge of 
that of external things. But it is to be observed 
that this knowledge is a knowledge of existence 
and not of substance, for on Locke’s view we do 
not know the inner nature either of spiritual or 
of material substance. In fact, he ofl'ended ’ais 
orthodox readers by suggesting that, while ve 
may believe, we cannot Imow, that the soul (of 
man) is immaterial. The inner nature (or real 
essence) of material bodies he assumes to consist 
in a certain atomic constitution ; and, since he 
regards this as inaccessible to our knowledge, he 
denies the possibility of physical ‘science,’ in the 
strict sense of the term ‘ science.’ Such ‘ know- 
ledge’ as we have of material bodies is only of 
the co-existence of their superficial properties, and 
does not go beyond probability, though it may be 
extended and improved by experiment. 

The subsequent development of philosophy and 
science has made many of Locke’s positions seem 
strange to us. Onr confidence in physical science 
is far greater, our reliance on abstract demonstra- 
tions of ‘ the existence of a God ’ far less than his. 
Above all, we have to be more careful about the 
relation of ‘ ideas ’ to real existence and less ready 
to separate and unite them alternately as suits our 
convenience. The weaknesses of Locke’s com- 
promise between common sense and philosophy 
have been made so abundantly evident by later 
criticism that it is hard to he fair to his real merits. 
And yet it is to the suggestiveness of his treatment 
of the problems of knowledge that later criticism 
owes the advance that it has made on his positions. 

4. Ethics and politics. — Locke’s contributions to 
ethics are scanty and of little value, unless we 
credit to ethics the discussion of free will contained 
in the chapter on power (bk. ii. ch. xxi.). Cer- 
tainly this discussion, in spite of the perplexities 
which Locke candidly reveals to the reader, is full 
of interest and instruction alike for the moralist 
and for the psychologist. But in ethics proper his 
notion that morality is no less capable of demon- 
stration than mathematics is an eccentricity, which 
can be explained only by his theoretical views 
about our knowledge of mixed modes. It certainly 
matches ill rvith his doctrine of moral obligation, 
which recognizes no higher motives than those of 
pleasure and pain, reward and punishment. 

Isowhere are the features of Locke’s thought 
displayed more characteristically than in his 
political doctrine. Published early in 1690, tire 
Two Treatises of Government had a direct refere.nce 
to current politics. The first was a refutation of 
Filmer’s plea for the unlimited (paternal or heredi- 
tary) right of kings, the second a defence of the 
Revolution. Concerned only about the right of 
the people to resist oppressive and arbitrary rule, 
Locke is more than usually careles.s about thorough- 
ness and system. He accept.^ with easy credulity 
the literal truth of a social compact, with the 
subsidiary doctrines of a state of nature, natural 
rights of the individual, and tacit consent of the 
individual to submit to the established government. 
In one and the same sentence (bk. ii. ch. xiii. § 149) 
he tells us that in a constituted commonwealth 
‘ there can he hut one supreme power, which is the 
legislative,’ yet that ‘the legislative being only a 
fiduciary power to act for certain ends, there 
remains still in the prople a supreme power to 
remove or alter the legislative, when they find the 
legislative act contrary to the trust reposed in 
them.’ He tells us (xi. § 134) that the legislative 
is ‘ sacred and unalterable in the hands where the 
community have once placed it,’ yet admits that, 
as a result of historical changes, the legislative 
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may cease to be representative and may therefore 
stand in urgent need of reform (xiii. § 157). And 
then, to complete the reader’s confusion, he assigns 
the task of reforming the legislative to that 
royal prerogative whose arbitrary exercise he else- 
where denounces. In view of such incoherences 
we must be content to take Locke’s treatise 
primarily as a pamphlet for his own time ; it has 
at all events more historical than theoretical 
importance. 

5 . Toleration. — Locke’s writings upon toleration 
serve as a link between his political and his re- 
ligious doctrines. In 1689 he published in Holland 
a Latin Epistola de Tolerantia, which was trans- 
lated into English in the same year. Criticisms 
(attributed to one Jonas Proast of Queen’s College, 
Oxford) drew from Locke A Second Letter concern- 
ing Toleration and A Third Letter for Toleration in 
1690 and 1692 respectively, and twelve years later 
he had even begun a fourth, of which, however, 
only a fragment was written. The original letter 
is a businesslike piece of argument, the second is 
longer, the third is very long and very tedious. 
Locke can see nothing at all in his critic’s argu- 
ments, and it must indeed be admitted that the 
position which the critic had chosen to defend was 
anything but strong — viz. that, in the case of 
those who will not embrace the true religion, the 
ma^trate ought to employ force, in the shape of 
moderate penuries, to compel them to consider the 
error of their ways. Against this position Locke 
shows again and again that compulsion can pro- 
duce only outward conformity, not inward convic- 
tion, that what was punished was therefore really 
dissent and not ‘ want of consideration,’ that any 
end which justified moderate penalties would 
equally justify the severest persecution where 
moderate penuries failed, that ‘ the true religion ’ 
must for practical purposes mean the magistrate’s 
own religion, and that the arguments by which the 
critic sought to escape from these conclusions were 
either circular or question-begging. The practical 
force of Locke’s argument lies m this, that the 
sincerity of religious dissent makes compulsion 
futile, whUe the actual divisions among Christian 
sects make it presumptuous. Philosophically these 
considerations were reinforced and explained by 
his view that in matters of religion there is no 
certain (or demonstrative) knowledge, and that ive 
must be content with ‘a persuasion of our own 
minds, short of knowledge ’ ( Worka'^, vi. 144). But 
he had also laid down clearly in the first letter the 
religions ground that it is ‘ in the inward and full 
persuasion of the mind ’ that ‘ all the life and power 
of true religion consists’ (p. H). ‘I cannot be 
saved by a religion that I distrust, and by a 
worship that I abhor’ (p. 28). 

It can hardly be said, however, that the con- 
structive argument of the original letter is in itself 
satisfactory. It is based on Locke’s narrow con- 
ception of the State as concerned with little but 
the security of life and property, and as limited 
in its functions by the suppose consent of the 
individual. His argument is qualified, too, in 
ways which make its consistency doubtful. Thus 
it refuses toleration to atheists, because ‘ promises, 
covenants, and oaths, which are the lx)nds of 
human society, can have no hold upon an atheist ’ 
(p. 47), and, in effect, to Roman Catholics, because 
their religion requires them to submit themselves to 
a ‘foreign jurisdiction’ (p. 46). And this refusal 
does not square very well with that 'absolute 
liberty, . . . equal and impartial liberty ’ which, 
the reader was assured at the outset, ‘ is the thing 
that we stand in need of.’ Locke wants to separate 
sharply and completely the spheres of the civil power 
and the Church. As he denies to the magistrate 
any right to prescribe articles of faith or forms 
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of w'orship, so he condemns those who ‘upon 
pretence of religion’ arrogate to themselves any 
peculiar authority in civil concernments : ‘ I say 
these have no right to be tolerated by the magis- 
trate ’ (p. 46). But it seems strange that, with the 
recent history of his own eoimtry in view, he should 
not have recognized that an assertion of authority 
in civil concernments was almost certain to be 
made by the dominant religious sect, whatever it 
might be. The magistrate who was not to tolerate 
such ecclesiastical pretensions would hardly be 
able to avoid meddling in matters of religion. Nor 
was it to be expected that any religious sect, 
whether Catholic or Puritan, which was firmly 
convinced that it alone taught the true way of life 
and that its rivals were spreading pernicious 
errors would quietly acquiesce in its exclusion from 
the use and the control of the civil power. As in 
other eases, so here, Locke’s argument makes a 
great show of robust common sense, but does not 
go very deep, and involves large tacit assump- 
tions. 

6 . Religion. — One of these assumptions, no doubt, 
was that latitudinarianism of his own religious 
views which found expression later in his Reason- 
ableness of Christianity (1695). In that work he 
seeks to show, by a great array of Scriptural 
evidence, that the one and only gospel-article of 
faith is this, that Jesus is the Messiah, the promised 
Saviour. To believe this, to repent of our sins, to 
endeavour after a sincere obedience to the Saviour’s 
commandments — these and these only are the 
conditions required to make any one a Christian, 
these and these only are the true ‘ fundamentals ’ 
of the Christian religion, viz. those * which are to 
be found in the preaching of our Saviour and his 
apostles.’ Locke anticipates the objection that 
belief, on the strength of reported miracles, in the 
statement that Jesus is the promised Messiah is 
merely a historical, and not a saving, faith ; but it 
can hardly be said that he sees the real force of the 
objection. He speaks, it is true, of the ‘ oblation 
of a heart, fixed with dependence on, and aflection 
to God’ as ‘the foundation of true devotion, and 
life of all religion,’ and describes faith as ‘ a stedfast 
reliance on the goodness and faithfulness of God ’ 
{Works^^, vii. 129, 131), but he does not explain 
sufficiently how this religious faith arises out of 
the historical belief. He insists on the inability of 
plain people, ‘the day-labourers and tradesmen, 
the spmsters and dairy-maids,’ to follow abstract 
reasonings, and on the consequent necessity for an 
authoritatrte religion and morality. ‘ The greatest 
part cannot know, and therefore they must believe ’ 
(p. 146). But whether such an appeal to authority 
would find its most natural satisfaction in Locke’s 
simplified Christianity, or is even quite consistent 
with it, is not so deal'. Among other advantages 
of an authoritative revelation he speaks of the 
support which it affords to morality, and he leaves 
us in no doubt as to the kind of support he has in 
view. 

* The philosophers, indeed, showed the beauty of virtue ; 
they set her off so, as drew men's eyes and approbation to her ; 
but leaving her unendowed, very few were willing to espouse 
her. The generality could not refuse her their esteem and 
commendation ; but still turned their backs on her, and forsook 
her, as a match not for their turn. But now there being put 
into the scales on her side “ an exceeding and immortal weight 
of glory " ; interest is come about to her, and virtue now is 
visibly the most enriching purchase, and by much best 
bargain ’ (p. 150). 

It has to be remembered, however, that appeals to 
self-interest — ‘the favourite passion,’ as Butler 
calls it — were characteristic of the age. 

7. Hducation. — Locke’s views on this subject are 

contained in his Thoughts concerning Education 
(1693) and the posthumous Under- 

standing, The latter connects directly with the 
Essay, and was originally designed to form a 
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chapter of it. It has been highly praised, but, like 
other writings on the general location of the 
intellect, seems often to be elaborating truths of a 
somewhat obvious kind. Perhaps its main value, 
after all, lies in the ample illustration which it 
affords of Locke’s own intellectual attitude and 
temper of mind. The otiier work makes a much 
more definite contribution to the art of education. 
The limited and practical aim of the Thoughts is 
emphasized by Locke himself, viz. to set forth 
‘liow a yonng Gentleman should be brought up 
from his infancy.’ As a medical man he does not 
disdain to give detailed advice as to bodily health 
and training. The characteristic feature, however 
— and the conspicuous merit — of the book is the 
paramount importance which it gives to the training 
of character. 

‘ That which every Gentleman . . . desires for his Son, besides 
the Estate he leaves him, is contained (I suppose) in these four 
Things, Virtue, Wisdom, Breeding, and Learning ’ (5 134). 

The order expresses Locke’s deliberate estimate 
of the relative importance of the qualities named, 
and this estimate governs his treatment of the 
subject consistently throughout the book. No 
reader of the Thoughts is likely ever to confuse 
education with instruction. So, too, in the case 
of intellectual education itself, Locke insists, in his 
Conduct of the. Understanding , that the business of 
education ‘in respect of knowledge, is not, as I 
think, to perfect a learner in alt or any one of the 
sciences, but to give his mind that freedom, that 
disposition, and those habits, that may enable him 
to attain any part of knowledge he shall apply 
himself to’ (§ 12). A writer who goes carefully 
into details must, of course, expose himself to 
criticism. Locke’s advice as to bodily training is 
in some points certainly not such as medical 
authority would now approve, and some of his 
views on moral training are at any rate open to 
q^uestion. But there can be little q^uestion about 
this, that Locke is at his best in dealing with such 
matters. His fresh and independent view of his 
subject, his steady insistence on character as all- 
important, his own kindliness and affection for 
young people, and his practical common sense 
combine to make him an admirable exponent of 
the spirit in wb.ich the educator should go about 
his work. 
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LOCKS AND KEYS. — Before the invention of 
bolts or, later, of locks and keys, a variety of de- 
vices were in use to .secure safety. Many peoples 
at a low level of culture live in shelters or huts, 
one or more sides of which are quite open (Tas- 
umnians, Serainoles, Indians of Guiana, etc.), and 
others live in a house only for occasional pur- 
poses — sleeping, birth, sickness, death, etc.’ — so 
that there is no need of a fastening. But in other 
instances, even where no doors exist, attempts 
I E. Casab's, Les Bassoutos, Paris, 1.S69, p. 132. 


are made to render the entrance secure. The huts 
of the Eskimos are approached by a narrow wind- 
ing passage along which one must creep on all fours. 
Knmi villages are stockaded, and the door is 
approached by a winding passage trebly stockaded. ^ 
In Fiji, the Caroline Islands, Kiwai Island, among 
the Indians of the Chaco and of Guiana, and in 
various parts of Africa the doorway is made very 
low or very narrow, or is merely a small aperture 
at some height from the ground (cf. Pr 17'°).^ 
Sometimes the doorway is closed merely with a 
couple of large plaintain leaves or palm leaves 
plaited into basket work, or with a branch of a 
coco-nut (Solomon Islands, Roro-speaking tribes of 
N. Guinea),® or with aportidre (ancient Peru),^ or 
with a kind of blind or mat which can be raised or 
lowered asdesired (Uaujies, Samoa, Tonga, Tlascala, 
New Mexico).® To this might be fastened pieces 
of metal or shell which clattered and so gave warn- 
ing when any one entered (Tlascala), or, as in New 
Britain, a rattle was hung in the doorway, so that 
any one entering at night might strike his head 
against it and warn the inmates.® In Benin, where 
locks were known (§ i), a cord running through a 
staple, and attached to a block of wood, served to 
keep the door closed.’ Or, again, a wooden screen 
is slid across the entrance — a kind of primitive door 
(Cross River, Kitimhiriu, ancient Mexico, Efik and 
Ekoi, Bageshu).® This is secured by thongs (Bag- 
anda, Melanesia [but the tying can be done from 
without through an opening made for the purpose]),* 
by props or a wedge (African tribes, Zunis [stone 
slabs held in position by props]),’® or by bars 
(Mexico, Upper Congo, Grebos, Dayaks, wild Malay 
tribes, Zunis). ” In some instances such doorways or 
doors are further protected by charms or fetishes 
which will work evil on any one trying to enter. 
These are analogous to the protectives placed at a 
keyhole to prevent fairies, spirits, etc., from enter- 
ing through them (§ 3 (c)).** As faiotted strings or 
thongs served for tents, so they were also some- 
times used to fasten doors. In Babylonia and Egypt 
seals sometimes served the purpose of looks and 
keys, but holts were also used, and over those of 
the temple of Samas in Babylonia libations of oil 
were poured as well as over other parts of the door 
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5 A. R. Wallace, Travels on the Amazon and the Rio Negro, 
London, 1853, p. 491 ; O. Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, 
do. 1861, p. 256 ; W. Ellis, Polynss. Researches^, do. 1832, i. 
176; W. Mariner, Account of the Nalivet of the Tonga Islands^, 
do. 1818, n. 267 ; Waitz-Gerland, Anthrop. der Naturvotker, iv. 
(Leipzig, IS64] 94 ; i. 486. 

3 Beuchat, p. 638 ; O. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, 
London, 1910, p. 24. 

7 H. Ling Roth, Great Benin, Ixjndon, 1903, P- 189. 

8 C. Partridge, Cross River Natives, London, 1905, p. 176 ; 
H. H. Johnston, EUima-Njaro Expedition, do. 1886, p. 140; 
NR 'u. 573 ; J. Parkinson, JRAI xxxviL [1907) 262 ; J. Koscoe, 
JRA I mil. [1909] 194. 

s J. Eoscoe, The Betganda, London, 1911, pp. 368, 375 ; B. H. 
Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 298. 

35 E. Gottschling, JAI xxxv. [1905] 369 [Bawenda] ; E. Torday 
and T. A. Joyce, ti. 407 [Ba-Mbala], xxxvi. [1906] 43 [Ba-Yaka] ; 
J. Roscoe, JRAJixxii. 194 [Bageshu] ; S3RB£IF [1904], p. 350. 

11 NR ii. 573 ; J. H. Weeks, J RAI xxxix. HO ; H. H. Johnston, 
Liberia, London, 1906, ii. 1006-08 ; S. St. John, Forests of the 
Par East, do. 1862, ii. 10 ; N. Annandale and H, C. Robinson, 
Fasciculi Malayenses, do. 1903-06, p. 45; S RBEW [l&nij, 
p. 183 ; 16 RBEW imn, P- 164 f. 

13 Partridge, op. eit. p. 176 ; A. Werner, Nat. of Brit. Cent. 
Africa, London, 1906, p. 801. ; H. A. Junod, L(fe of a S. Afr. 
Tribe, Neuchktel, 1913, p. 446; Torday and Joyce, JAI xxxv. 
407 ; P. S^billot, Le Folk-lore de France, Paris, i904-07, i. 142, 
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(cf. § 3 [d)). A conqueror in Egypt sealed the doors 
of the temple of Ra after having bolted them.* 

I. Primitive locks and keys. — In some of the in- 
stances cited above a bar set against the movable 
door from within and held in place by various means 
is found. Doors and gates swinging on hinges were 
also held with bars of wood, bronze, or iron, set 
across from one doorpost to the other, the ends 
being set in holes in these (Dt 3®, Neh7^ Is 45S 
Jg 16®), or with bars and bolts (Neh 3®, Babylonia, 
Egypt). In Homer, H. xii. 455 tf., two bars are 
pushed ont from square holes in the doorposts and 
meet in dovetailed fashion in the centre. A bolt or 
wedge keeps them in position. The primitive bolt, 
at first of wood, then of metal, slid into a staple on 
the doorpost.® Where folding doors were used, 
probably a vertical bolt above or below held one 
leaf, and a horizontal bolt fixed both in the centre. 
The txjit might be shot backwards or forwards by 
means of a cord from outside, seemed to a catch 
by a series of knots. Or such a cord might lift a 
latch, the bar of which turned on a wooden pin.® 
Before the use of locks and keys a simple method 
of sliding a bolt was used in Greece as weU as 
in central and northern Europe, in the shape of a 
bent hook or sickle-shaped rod. This was passed 
through a hole in the door and caught in a hole in 
the bolt or on a projecting knob. Such ‘keys’ 
have been found in archaeological remains. A 
similar key about 2 ft. long made of iron with a 
brass handle ornamented with ring money, and 
known as the chief’s door-key, is in use in N. 
Nigeria.® Another method was to hold the bolt 
in place by means of a peg also worked from out- 
side by means of a string. A further develop- 
ment, implying the use of a key, consisted in using 
peM which fell from an upright into corresponding 
sodeets in the bolt. These pegs might be lifted 
in dillerent ways according to the type of lock 
in use. In one type two pegs fell into notches in 
the bolt when it was pushed home, and held it in 
place. To raise these a T-shaped key was used.® 
It was pushed vertically through a hole in the 
door, given a quarter turn, bringing the arms into 
a horizontal position, and then pullra slightly back 
so that the returns of the T fitted into holes in the 
pegs, which could now be raised. The bolt was then 
pulled back by means of a string.* In the second 
type a number of small pegs drop into holes in the 
liolt and are then flush with its lower surface. The 
key consists of a rod bent at a right angle with 
teeth fitted variously upou the shorter piece. 
When inserted below the bolt, the teeth raise the 
pegs flush with its upper surface, and the bolt can 
then be pushed back by the key. Innumerable 
varieties of this type of lock are known, and the 
key is probably that knoivn as ‘ Laconian ’ with 
three teeth, the invention of which was attributed 
to the Laconians. Locks and keys of this type 
were used in Egypt, among the Romans (often of 

1 M. Jastrow, Bel. of Bab. and jlwyrwt, Boston, 1S98, p. 666 » 
J. Q. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, London, 1878, L S63 : 
Herod, ii. 128. 

2 16 RBEW [1897], p. 164 f . ; D. Macdonald. A/ricana, London, 
1882, i. 149 (door barred on outside when owner is at work in 
the fields); DarembergSaglio, s.v. ‘Janua,’ col. 607 (Etruria, 
outside bar); Perrot-Chipiez, vi. ISS, 281 ; Horn. II. xxiv. 453 f., 
667, etc. 

3 8 RBEW, pp. 183, 187. 

4 O. Schrader, Reallexikon der indogerm. AUertmnskunde, 
Strassburg, 1901, p. 725 ; Brit. Museum Guide to Early Iron 
Age, London, 1905, p. 125 ; the Nigerian key is in the Ethno- 
graphical section oi National Museum, Edinburgh. 

® Or, as in the Faroe Islands, a key has teeth which fit into 
notches in the pegs when slipp^ in horizontally. The pegs are 
then raised vertically. 

^ Brit. Mus. Guide to Exhib. illustrating Greek and Roman 
Life, London, 1908, p. 162 f. ; H. Diels, Parmenides’ Lehrge- 
dicht, p. 131. A key of this type (still used in Norway) might be 
insert^ into holes in the bolt (which had no pegs), and could 
then push it either way (A, H. L. F. Pitt-Rivers, On the Becelop- 
ment and Distribution of Primitive Locks and Keys, p. 14). 


an elaborate pattern), Greeks, Scandinavians, and 
possibly the Celts.* Both of these locks are of the 
‘ tumbler ’ type, as is also the third, the tumbler 
being ‘ a bolt of a bolt.’ In this the pins drop into 
holes in the bolt, which is hollow, until they are 
flush with the upper side of the hollowed-out part. 
The key consist^ of a strip of wood or metal fitted 
with upright teeth corresponding in size and posi- 
tion with the pegs. It was inserted into the hollow 
of the bolt and raised the pegs, so that the bolt 
could be pulled back. In this case the key, which 
is sometimes of very large size, was put through a 
hole in the door large enough to let the hand pass 
through with it. But in some cases the lock was 
fixed on the outside. This type of lock was used 
in Egypt (perhaps not earlier than Roman times), 
and is .still common there, in Oriental countries 
generally from early times — Syria, Arabia, Pales- 
tine — in Scandinavia, in Scotland, where it is 
stiR found in remote parts of the W. Highlands, 
among the Negroes of Jamaica, in British Guiana 
(where it may have been introduced by settlers), 
and among the Zunis (perhaps of Mormon origin).* 
The first of these types is supposed to he the 
kind of lock which Penelope opens in Odyssey, 
xxi. 46 if.® Diels, however, regards the strap as 
fastening the bolt from outside. Penelope un- 
loosens it (probably it was tied by a secret knot) ; 
then through a hole in the door she inserts a bar 
of metal bent twice at a right angle ; its end 
strikes on a knob fixed on the bolt and pushes it 
ont of its staple. H there were two bolts, both, 
connected together, could be shot at once.® A 
large key of this kind is often represented on 
monuments as a hieratic survival, carried 
priestesses.® It is akin to the sickle-shaped key 
already described. In Beilin a key and bolt work- 
ing somewhat on this principle are in use. The 
bolt has a knob ; the key is a metal rod, to the 
end of which is attached another piece bent twice 
at a right angle ; at the other end is a ring-shaped 
handle. This key is inserted through a hole in 
the door, the keyhole being at a height above the 
bolt corresponding to the size of the key. The 
end of the key impinges on the knob, and, when 
a turn is given to it, the bolt is slid along. The 
bolts in the king’s palace were of carved ivory.* 
Locks and keys more or less of this type, but of 
wood, are used by the Wamba of British Central 
Africa. The key has teeth of 2 or 3 inches in 
length. When it is turned, it moves a wooden 
bolt into place. Possibly these are of Portuguese 
origin.’ Original native locks are made by the 
Hansa, and are traded among other tribes.® Du 
ChaiUu refers to native locks used for chests and 
doors in Goumbi, Equatorial Africa, but does not 
describe them.® Among savage tribes generally 
civilized influences are introd..'5ing the use of 
European or American locks and padlocks — e.g., 
among the Baronga and elsewhere in Africa.** 

1 Aristopb. Thesm. 421 S. ; Diels, p. 144; Wilkinson, i. 354; 
Brit. Mus. Guide to... Or. and Ronn. Life,p. 162 f . A key of this 
type mivbt consist simply ofabentrodto lift one pe^. This kind 
is used m Egypt, PereU, India, Turkey, etc. (Pitt-Eivers, p. 9). 

2 Pitt-Kivers, passim ; Diels, p. 141 ; Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. 
‘Sera*; H. Syer Cuming, Joum. Brit. Arch. Assoc, xii. [1856] 
118, 120 ;T. Wells, ib. xiii. [1857] 335 f.; E. W. Lane, Mod. 

— -* — p. 27 ; A- Russell, Eatural History of 

l',.’" . . ■ 21 f. ; C. M. Doughty, A ra5io Deserto, 

, ■ ; ' , p. 187 : Wilkinson, i. 354 f. ; Egjptian 

and Roman specimens in Brit. Museum. 

s See reconstruction in Brit. Mus. Guide to . Gr. and Rom. 

Life, p. 162 ; Diels, p. 131. 

4 See reconstruction in Diels, p. 135 f.; Daremberg-Saglio, 
svv. ‘ Sera' and ‘ Janua.' 

s Diels, p. 123 f.; Daremberg-Saglio. locc. citt. 

6 H. Ling Both, Great Benin, pp. 87-89 (specimen in Brit. 
Museum). 

V H. H. Johnston, Brit. Cent. Africa. London, 189,, p. 4.59. 

ST. E. Bowdich, Mission to Ashantee, London, 1819, p. 306. 

9 p. B. du Chadlu.Explorations in Equatorial Africa, London, 
1861. p. 254. 

10 Junod, op. dt. p. 92 , du Chaillu, p. -2 .,* ; 
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In another type, used mainly in padlocks, the 
key thrust into the lock compresses springs, thus 
permitting the shackle to be withdrawn. Such 
padlocks were used in Egypt, and are still known 
in W. Africa (possibly of Egyptian origin). They 
were also used by the Romans, and are still extant 
in China and India (the so-called puzzle padlocks). ^ 
The Romans had fiat keys for raising latches, 
similar to those in use to-day.® Both the Greeks 
and Romans knew the lock with wards through 
which the key passes, thus moving the holt back- 
wards or forwards. Keys of a simple type to suit 
such locks are represented on vases.® More elabor- 
ate keys are often small and form a part of finger- 
rings, the key lying flat upon the finger. False 
keys were also used by Roman robbers.^ 

While locks of the primitive types here described 
were used in different parts of Europe and are 
indeed still used in remote districts, the ward 
system, with obstacles to prevent any but the 
proper key from turning the holt, was much used 
during the Middle Ages. The principle of the 
tumbler lock was applied to locks during the 18th 
century. Roman keys terminated in a flat or 
perforated handle ; others were of an open lozenge, 
ovate, or round shape. Until the 13th cent, keys 
had little ornamentation. In the 13th to 15th 
centuries they terminated in a lozenge, trefoil, or 
quatrefoil. After this, and especially in the 16th 
cent., they had elaborate decoration and became 
work.-, of art. The hows terminating the stems 
were filled with ornament, the stem itself was 
ornamented or took the form of an animal or 
human figure, or stem and bow took the form 
of a crucifix. Even the webs were sometimes 
ornamented.® 

2 . The key as symbol The importanee of the 

key, as that by which doors guarding treasure, 
stores, etc., might be closed or opened, was marked 
in ancient times. This doubtless originated in the 
period when locks and keys of a primitive type 
were first invented and their value made pfain 
to all. 

(a) Frequently the wife as Hansfrmi bears the 
household keys symbolically. Sne is the key- 
hearer for her husband. Among the Romans the 
newly-married wife was given the keys of the 
store-rooms. The divorced wife had to surrender 
the keys ; hence the formula in the Twelve Tables 
signifying divorce — ‘ claves ademit, exegit.’ The 
wife who separated from her husband sent him 
back the keys — ‘claves reraisit.’* Among the 
Teutons and Scandinavians the bride was decked 
with keys at her girdle. Here also at divorce she 
had to give up the keys, and ‘ taking away ’ or 
‘.giving up the keys’ became a formula of divorce.’ 
Among the Gauls a widow placed keys and girdle 
on the corpse of the dead husband as a sign of 
renunciation in participation of goods — a custom 
found elsewhere, and also signifying that the 
widow was free of obligation.® Slaves carried 
keys of various parts of the house, and the janitor 
bore the house-key. In the Christian Church the 
church-treasurer w ho carried the kws of the trea- 
surj’ was known as clavigtr? In Is 22” ‘ laying 
the key of the house of David upon his shoulder’ 
signifies transference of the supremacy of the 

1 Cuming, op. cit. p. 118 f.; Wells, op. cit. p. 336; Pitt- 
Bivers, p. Specimens are to be seen in most ethnological 
collections. 

2 Brit. Mus. Quid* to .. . Gr. and Rom. Life, p. 163 f. 

3 Diels, p. 145 ff. 4 Sallust. Bellum Jwjiirth. 12. 

3 Cuming, op. eit. p. 123 ff. ; Wells, op^ cit. p. 337 1. ; Brit. Mus, 

GuiJ^ to Medurval IWmi, London, 1907, p. 183. 

3 Cicero, Philipp, ii. 2.8 ; Anibrose, Ep, 68 (PL xvi, 938) ; 
Ducange. -i.v. ‘ Claves remittere.’ 

7 .J. Gnmm, Dmtsche Rechtsalt^rthumar^, Gottingen, 1881, 
p. 176. 

s Griniin, Teut. Mpth. tr. J. S. Stal!> brass, London, I382-SS, 
p 17.57, Kleintrf Schriften, Berlin, 1332, vi, ISO. 

3 Ducange, s.v. * Claviger.' 


kingdom, and the imagery is taken from the large 
keys opening tumbler looks carried on the shoulder 
in the East. In Equatorial Africa, as chests con- 
taining treasure are a synonym for property, and 
as they are kept locked with either native or 
American locks, the more keys a man has the 
richet he is. Hence keys in large numbers are 
worn as a symbol of wealth.* 

(6) Since many divinities were key-bearers, 
their prieste.sses (not usually their priests) also 
bore keys symbolically, signifying that the divine 
powers were theirs, or that they were guardians 
of the sanctuary of the gods. Priestesses are often 
represented carrying on their shoulder a large key 
of the rectangular type, already alluded to as an 
archaic survival ; a key represented on a grave- 
stone signifies the burial-place of a priestess.® 
Iphigenla is called xX^doOxos (‘key-bearer’) of 
Artemis, and lo xXr/Sovxo^ of Hera.® Cassandra 
bore the keys of Hecate, and in the mysteries of 
the goddess the priestess was *XeiSo06pos, while the 
priestess of Ceres KaTwpaS'tay S’ Ix^ xXoiSa.* 

(c) As has been shown in the art. Dook (vol. iv. 
p. 851®), heaven and the under world were believed 
to be regions or abodes with doors and gates. 
These doors and gates had bars and bolts as well 
as locks. In Babylonian mythology Marduk made 
gates to the heavens and attached secure bolts to 
them. Samas is said to open the bolt of the bright 
heaven, and to Istar’s supremacy is said to belong 
the opening of the lock of heaven. Hades with 
its seven gates has also holts. Over these dust is 
scattered, and Istar threatens to break the holts 
when she descends there.® The gates of Pluto’s 
realm are closed with iron bars and keys.® 'The 
Hebrews had similar conceptions. She&l has bars 
(Job 17“ ; cf. Ps 107*®) ; Hades and the Abyss have 
locks and keys (Rev 1*® 9* 20*). These conceptions 
were still retained in Christian belief, and nothing 
is more dramatic in the legends or theology of 
the Descensus than Christ’s breaking the bars and 
bolts of Hades. Similarly in Mandeean mythology 
the regions of the dark worlds have gates with 
bolts and with locks and keys difi'ering from all 
other locks and keys.’ So also earth, sea, the 
world, etc., have locks and keys. The Assyrian 
Ninib holds the lock of heaven and earth, and 
opens the deep, and Ea unlocks fountains.® 
Cybele is represented with a key — that of earth, 
which is shut in winter and opened in spring. 
Eros has keys of sea and earth as well as of 
heaven, and Proteus has the keys of the ocean 
{irbuTov xX-qlSai).* The Egyptian Sarapis has keys 
of earth and sea.’® In Hebrew thought the sea 
has doors and bars, and the earth has bars.** In 
Breton folk-lore is found the curious idea that 
menhirs are keys of the sea. Should they he 
lifted, the sea would rush in. They are also keys 
of hell.*® Fairyland likewise has its doors with 
locks and keys, and the key is sometimes given to 
a favoured mortal in order that he may obtain 
treasure.*® 


(d) It is not surprising, therefore, that some gods 
were represented with keys, those of the region 
which they guarded or which was sacred to them, 
or that the key became a symbol of power— the 
power which was represents in the opening or 
1 Du Chaillu, p. 264 f. 2 Diels, p. 1238. 

3 Eur, Iph. in Taur. 131 ; .(Esch. Suppl. 299. 

^Eur. Tread. 2j6f.; Darember^^-Saglio, lii. 49; Callimachus 
Uymn to Ceres, 45 ; ct. 55. 

5 M. Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Assyria, pp. 301, 311. 428 435 
566, 569. 


6 R. Wunsch, Derxionum TabelUe Attkce, Berlin, 1897, iii, h 
“ W. Brandt, Mandnische Schriften, Gottingen, 1S93, pp. 154 
161 f. * 

8 Jastrow, pp. 2U, 237. 

9 Servius, ad ALn, x. 252 ; C. G. Schwarz, Be Diis Claviaem, 
p 23 ; Orph. Hymn. xxr. 1. 

10 Schwarz, p. IS u Job Jon 

1- Sebillot, i. 41S, 421. 13 /&. j. 474, [j. 
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closing of the doors of that region to allow or pre- 
vent entrance or egress. This was more especially 
marked in Greek and Boman mythology, in which 
certain of the divinities bear the title K^eiSoixos, 
cldviger. Janus, as god of doors, is said to have 
been represented ‘ cum clavi et virga ’ in left and 
right hands — the key and the rod of the Boman 
doorkeeper. He sits guarding the gates of heaven 
with the Hours. At morning the doors of heaven 
are opened to let out the day, and they are shut 
again at night. Even more universally he was 
KXeiSoOxos, since all things — heaven, sea, clouds, 
and earth — were opened by his hand.* Portnnus, 
another god of doors, probably of barns and stores, 
also carried keys, and perhaps some ritual act was 
performed with keys on the Portunalia.* Divinities 
of towns carried the keys of the town — e.g., Athene 
is xXeido^os of the town of Athens.* According to 
Parmenides, Dike carries the keys of the doors of 
day and night, i.e. of heaven, and removes the bar 
from the door when necessary.^ So Helios, who 
comes forth from the doors of the sky, is said in 
the Hymn of Proclus (i. 2) to have keys. The 
same conceptions are found in Mithraic circles, 
perhaps partly taken over from these classical 
models. The Kronos of Mithraic belief carries a 
key in his right hand or one in each hand, or, like 
Janus, a key and a rod. These are the keys of 
the doors of heaven, by which souls enter or pass 
out to birth. He was addressed as ‘ the lord who 
fastens the fiery bars of heaven.’* 

Divinities associated with the under world carry 
its keys. Hecate usually holds the keys of Hades 
on monuments or images of the goddess, and is 
also described as possessing them. She is even 
called ‘the Lady bearing the keys of the Uni- 
verse.’® In Caria every fourth year the procession 
of the key (^XeiSos iro/rir'^) was celebrated in her 
honour — a festival which lasted for several days. 
Pausanias (v. xx. 1 ) describes Pluto as having 
keys of Hades, which is closed by him so that 
none can go out thence. In the magic papyri and 
elsewhere other divinities bear the keys of Hades 
— Persephone, -Eacus, Anubis — and here we enter 
the region of mingled classical. Oriental, and Egyp- 
tian beliefs which were popular after the decay of 
the Greek and Boman State religions.* 

(e) Generally speaking, possession of the keys 
Mgnifies power over the regions the locks of the 
doors of which these keys open. As heaven and 
Hades were regarded as towns or States with walls 
and gates, so they had locks and keys. The keys 
are entrusted to their respective guardian divini- 
ties, who have the power of opening or closing the 
gates. To those who were worthy of heaven its 
door was opened ; to those who merited hell its 
door was opened. Once in, there was generally 
no egress. In Jewish thought Michael is said to 
hold the keys of the kingdom of heaven (3 Bar 11®, 
cf. 4 Bar 9®, Eth. v^ersion, where he holds open the 
gates of righteousness till the righteous enter in). 

The power of the keys as associated with St. 
Peter is treated of in the art. Binding and Loos- 
ing. Here it is sufficient to say that the idea of 
his being dowered with the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven is sufficiently obvious. The picture is 
stiU that of a State or town with gates. St. Peter, 
as KXeiSovxos, can open to those worthy of the 
kingdom and its rewards, or can keep the door 
locked against the unworthy. But it should be 
observed that, while generally righteousness, 

1 Ovid, Fasti, i. 117 fit. ; Macrobius, i. ix. 7. 

2 W. W. Fowler, Roman Festivals, London, 1899, p. 203. 

* Aristoph. Thesm. 1139. 

< Diele, p. 29 f. 

® F. Cumont, Textes et monum. figures rel. aux mystires de 
Mithra, Brussels, 1895-99, i. 83 (. and plates ; A. Dietericb, 
JKne Mithrasliturgie, Leipzig, 1903, p. 8. 

* OrpA. Symn, i. 7. 

7 W. Kohler, ARW viii. [1906] 222 f. 


obedience to divine law, was the condition of 
future reward, not only in Christianity but in 
other religions, there were other methods of com- 
pelling the opening of the gates of heaven. We 
find this in Mithraism, in Gnosticism, perhaps in 
the popular Christianity which was so much 
mingled with Gnosticism and paganism, and in 
the syncretistic magico-religious groups of the 
period. In these, submission to rites and cere- 
monies — e.g., of baptism, purification, and com- 
munion — possession of amulets, knowledge of the 
right pass-words or the names of the demonic or 
divine guardians of the gates of the heaven, were 
all so many keys with which the soul could unlock 
the gates and pass onwards or compel the itXei- 
SovxoL to unlock them.* 

(f) The name ‘ key ’ might be given to anything 
which had the power of opening or disclo.sing. 
Babbinic lore spoke of three keys which were 
given to no third party — the keys of the womb or 
of child-birth, of rain, and of resurrection of the 
dead.® As to the first of these, it is still a divine 
power which works in conception and birth, open- 
ing the womb, and we may compare the phrase of 
Aristophanes regarding Hera, that she guards the 
keys of marriage (/cXjSas ydyov tfivKaTrei), or that of 
Pindar when he says of Peitho that she bears the 
secret keys which open the way to the sanctities 
of love.* But the thought underlying this is seen 
in the erotic slang of many languages, which de- 
scribes the male organ as ‘ key ’ and the female 
organ as ‘lock.’ The consummation of marriage 
by their means was a sacred act, consecrated to 
certain divinities. Similarly any book of secret 
knowledge or of mysteries or yvutns might be 
called a ‘ key.’ It contained the means of unlock- 
ing mysteries, of opening the way to truth. The 
bcmk of rites of the Paulicians is called The Key of 
Truth, and some of the magical texts current in 
the syncretistic groups already referred to bore 
the name ‘ Key.’ The name is applied also to any 
book which purports to explain various matters, 
or even to literal translations of classical or foreign 
works; hence withholding ‘the key of knowledge’ 
of which Christ speaks (Lk 11®*) means debarring 
men from the knowledge of moral or spiritum 
truth which would give them entrance to the 
Kingdom of God. In the Coptic Gnostic docu- 
ments Christ Himself is called ‘ the Key.’ 

As a symbol the key occurs in heraldry. It is found in the 
arms of the iiope, of various bishoprics, of cities, of private 
families. It also occurs in the names and signs of shops and 
inns, and is here of ecclesiastical derivation — the Cross-keys, 
the Golden Key, etc. Keys, and especially that of the forbidden 
ebam^r, are prominent in folk-tales of the Bluebeard group 
(MacCuUoch, CF, London, 1905, p. 306 ff.). 

3 . Locks and keys in magpe. — The importance 
attaching to locks and keys gave them a place in 
various magical rites, whue their being made of 
metal adds to their value, since metal of itself has 
magical power (see Changeling, vol. iii. p. 359® ; 
Fairy, vol. v. p. 684 ; Metals and Minerals). 

(a) As locks and keys make fast or open, bind or 
loose, so they are sometimes considered to have a 
sympathetic effect upon dwellers in the house — e.g., 
at a birth or at death. It is a common custom to 
open all the locks at a confinement, lest the de- 
livery shonld be hindered through their remaining 
fast, and so to lighten the labour. "With this may 
be compared the Roman custom of presenting the 
woman with a key as a portent of an ea^ delivery. 
In Sweden in difficult labour the midwife asks the 
woman whether she has prayed to the Virgin for 
her key to open the womb. If not, the midwife 

I See, e.g., Pistis Sophia, and Book of Jen, passim ; Origen, 
c, Celsum, vi. 31 ; Dieterich, Mithrasliturgie, p. 10 f. ; Cxunont, 
Textes, i. 41 ; J. A. MacCulloch, ‘ Aacent of the Soul,’ Irish 
Church Quarterlg, 1912, p. 122 f. 

3 A, Wunsche, Feue Beitrdps zur Erldut. der Evangeaen aus 
Talmud und Midraseh, Gottingen, 1878, p. 195. 

3 Aristoph. Thesm. 976 ; Pindar, Pyth. iz. 39. 
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says the prayer, the woman repeating it after 
her.^ 

If a witch was present at a wedding and snapped 
a padlock to at the benediction, dropping it into 
water, she caused the marriage to be unfruitful, 
until the padlock was recovered. This belief is 
found in Germany and, in a similar way, in 
Greece.^ 

On similar grounds the soul cannot leave the 
body of a dying person as long as any locks or 
bolts in the house are fastened ; these are there- 
fore unlocked or unfastened and the house-doors 
are opened.® 

In all these we have instances of sympathetic 
magic — what is done to the lock is ipso facto done 
to the living person. They correspond to the 
world-wide use of knots (q.v.) and bindings in 
magic. 

(h) In many cases the key itself, probably as a 
symbol of power, is used as an amulet or has 
magical virtues. Already among the ancient 
Greeks and Etru-scans this use was found (see EEE 
vol. iii. p. 436*’). In Italy small keys blessed by the 
priest are called ‘ keys of the Holy Spirit,’ and are 
worn by infants as a preservative against convul- 
sions. There, as well as in Portugal, Greece and 
the islands, Germany, and other places, the key 
is a frequent amulet against the evil eye. It may 
form one of the charms attached to the eimaruta, 
or sprig of rue, or may be a single amulet elabor- 
ately worked. Sometimes it is pliallic, the handle 
being so shaped.® In Jerusalem necklaces from 
which charms depend are worn, and among the 
latter are a look and key.® In China a common 
amulet given to an only son in order ‘ to lock him to 
life ' is a silver lock. The father collects cash from 
a hundred heads of families and exchanges it for 
silver ; of this a native padlock is made, and it is 
used to fasten a silver chain or ring round the 
boy’s neck.® In Korea the neck ring lock is also a 
charm. For a girl it is a real lock of silver with 
a bar across the top (the bolt), and the key at the 
side. For a woman it is a mere symbol of the 
lock. On it is the inscription, ‘ Longevity, riches, 
and all you wish.’® I\ith these practices may 
be compared an incident in a Danish Morchen : 
the hero gets a key as a christening gift, and 
it brings him luck.® In Norway a large old iron 
key is used against dwarf-struck cattle. It is 
h.in,; liver the stall, and is supposed to heal them. 
Sn„!i keys are supposed to have been forged by 
du.irf-i (of. the use of elf-shot, Fairy, § 6).® An 
ancient method of warding off hail from a field 
was to hung keys around it — perhaps by way of 
locking the field in from harm, or merely as charms 
against the hail.*® In Transylvania a lock is 
carried in the seed- bag in order to keep birds from 
the corn.** A key, partly for its own virtues, 
partly because it is of iron, is commonly placed 
in a era lie to prevent fairies from changing the 
hahy.*= 

* F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkukunde, Heilbrcnn, IST9, p. 360; 
Festus,8.c. ‘Clavis.’ 

® Grimm, Teut. Myth., pp. 1073, 1175 ; J. C. La^\son, Modern 
frreek Folklore, Cambridge, 1910, p. 17. 

2 T. F. Thiselton-Dyer, English Folk-Lore, London. 1878, p. 
^ ; Choice Xotesfmm Motes and Queries, do. 1S59, p. 117 ; cl. 
Scott, Guy Mannering, ch. 27, ‘ And wha ever heard o’ a door 
being barred when a man wae in the dead-thraw "'—how d’ye 
think the epirit was to get awa’ through bolts and bars like 
thae I ' 

■> FL xvi. [1905] 142 f., xix, [1908] 218, 2-21, 223, 469 ; Cuming, 
loe. cit p. 127 ; cf. also, for additional data, Evil Ete, voi. v. 
p. 614». 

5 FI 5V. 191. 

t N. B. Dennys, The Folklore of China, London, 1876, p. 55 ; 
FL i. 369 ; Gunling. cit. 

7 FL xiv, [19ii3] 114, -294 f, 8 FLR iii. riS80-811 214. 

S’ FL XX. [1909] 323 ; cf. 315. *0 Cf. EF,E\e.. 436t' 

** ffC3, pt. ii , TaUc and the Perils of the doul, Londoii, 191! 

P 30S 

E. 8 Hartland, .Science of Fairy Tales, London, 1891, p 97. 


In the island of Zacynthos a key is placed on the 
breast of a corpse, because, being of iron, it will 
scare away evil spirits, though the popular ex- 
planation is that it will open the gate of paradise.* 
According to a belief in Poitou, when a werwolf is 
struck between the eyes with a key, the enchant- 
ment ends, and the human form is resumed.® 

(c) Another magical use is that of the Bible and 
key. A large key, sometimes an ancient or 
hereditary key, is placed flat between the leaves 
of a Bible, which is then closed and hound with 
cord. The handle of the key projects and is held 
in the hand or on the fingers of one or two persons, 
while some formula is being said. At the psycho- 
logical moment it twists and turns, thus indicating 
whatever is desired to he discovered. This has 
superseded earlier methods — e.g., with a sieve — 
but Reginald Scot already mentions the use of a 
psalter and key. (1) They are used as a cure for 
nose-bleeding. Here the patient turns the Bible and 
key round, while the wise man repeats a charm. 
Then the latter removes the key and places it 
down the patient’s back, while the patient holds 
the Bible. This is supposed to cure the bleeding 
entirely. The latter part of the charm is often 
used, but seldom now in a magical way. A similar 
use of Bible and key is for the purpose of ‘un- 
witching ’ a patient.® (2) It is also used in divina- 
tion, usually to discover a thief or a witch. The 
names of the suspected persons are repeated with 
the formula, ‘ Turn Bible, turn round the key, 
turn, key, turn, and show the name to me.’ At 
the right name the key twists and the Bible drops 
from the hand. Withm recent years such a use is 
known to have actually led to an arrest.® The 
Bible and key (or the key alone) are used in E. 
Anglia to divine with, and also to help a vessel 
entering or leaving port. To assist it to enter 
jiort, the key is turned towards oneself, and, to 
leave port, away from oneself.® 

(tf) The keyhole, as an opening by which fairies, 
spirits, and the like m^ enter the house, is often 
magically protected. Thus in the Sporades it is 
stopped with a skein of flax to prevent vampires 
from entering. They would require to count all the 
threads in the skein before doing so. In Cyprus, 
on locking up, the cross is signed with the key over 
the keyhole.® In Germany the keyhole is stopped 
up in order to outwit the Mar (‘ nightmare’) which 
enters thereby.® In Egypt it is customary to say, ‘ In 
the name of God, the Compassionate, tlie Merciful,’ 
when locking a door, as a protection against genii. 
The door cannot then be opened by them." In 
Aude a va.se of water was placed before the keyhole 
to prevent visits from a spirit, and in Savoy a 
watch-glass. The spirit broke the latter and then 
left in disgust.® Stables, cow-houses, etc., are 
sometimes protected by tying charms to the key — 
■osually a perforated stone (the key-stone which 
keeps off the demon Mara) and a horn.*® In Baby- 
lonia demons were said to slip into houses through 
tiolts, etc., ‘gliding “like snakes,”’ and it may 
have been to prevent this that libations were 
poured over these (§ i ; for other precautions taken 
see Door, vol. iv. p. 849*’).** 

i J. C. La^on, pp. 109, 112. 

2F. Pluquet, Cr.ntes popvlaires^, Rouen, 1834, p. 15. 

S FL x\i- 169 L (Wve vallev), 172. 

♦ FL XV. 93 (Jamaica) ; FLJ ii. [1384} 156 f., 380 1. (England); 
W. Henderson, Folk-Lore of Northern Cminties, London [18791, 
p. 232 f, ; Gninra, p. 1109 (Germany). An alleged use of the Bible 
and key ae an * incantation’ in a case tried at Runcorn Sessioni 
is referred to in the Evening Dispatch^ Edinburgh, May 19, 
1914. 

5 FL iv, [1893] 391. « FL x. [1899] 175, 365. 

‘ K. Simrock, Haridbuch der deutschen Mythol., Bonn. 1864 
p- 457, 

8 E, W. Lane, J/c-dem Egyptians, p. 2'io. 

^ Sebillot, i. 142. 

‘0 Cuming, toe. cit. p. 129. 

Jastro-vv, p. 265. 
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(e) Keys Trere sometimes thrown into holy wells 
as a propitiatory ottering to the spirit or gnardian 
of the well, as at Criccieth on Easter morning.* 

4 . The key-flower. — Medimval legend and later 
story had much to say regarding certain mysteri- 
ous flowers which could either make locks fly open 
or cause a rock door in a mountain to swing open 
and so admit the seeker to obtain treasure hidden 
there. The flower was blue, red, or white, and 
was known as the ‘ wonder- flower ’ or ‘ key -flower ’ 
(Schliisselblume) ; similar properties were also 
ascribed to the Springvmrzel, or ‘explosive root,’ 
usually obtained from a woodpecker whose nest 
had been closed up with a wooden bung. She 
flies off to seek the root, returns with it, and 
applies it to the bung, which is forced out with a 
loud noise. It is then taken by the treasure- 
seeker, who uses it as the flower is used in other 
instances.^ JElian and Pliny know of this legend, 
but speak of a plant, and the latter elsewhere 
refers to a herb by which all things closed can be 
opened.’ This is the ahamtr of Eabbinic legend, 
a kind of worm or a stone in possession of a moor- 
hen.'* In connexion with these stories of mountain 
treasures obtained by the wonder-flower, there 
are usually mysterious white ladies who guard 
them, and who, like the Hausfrau, carry a bunch 
of keys which also give access to the treasure.® 
There is a German belief that where the rainbow 
touches the earth a golden key falls, which gives 
its name to the flower.® In the story of 'All Baba, 
the rock door opens when the mysterious word 
Sesame is spoken. The word may have stood in 
an earlier version for the herb sesamum, but in 
other instances the use of magical words makes 
locks and bars open — e.g., those of the Egyptian 
under world — while even in tales of enchantresses 
from New Guinea the use of the words, ‘ Oh, rock 
be cleft,’ and ‘ Oh, rock be closed,’ causes a rock 
door to open and shut.’ In the lives of saints 
a not uncommon miracle is to unlock a door 
when the key is lost. They touch the lock with 
the hand, or their mere presence causes the door 
to open. In other instances they pass through 
closed doors, as modem mediums have claimed to 
do.® Probably the point cPappui of these saintly 
miracles is Ac 12*®. 

Literature. — J. Romilly Allen, Proc. Scott. Soc. Ant.^ n.s., 
ii, [1879^0] 149-162 ; J. Chnbb, On the Construction of Locks 
avd Keys, London, 1850 ; H. Sycr Coming, ‘History of Keys,’ 
Journal of the Brit. Arch. Assoc.^ xii. (London, 1856j 117-129 ; 
Daremberg-Saglio, e.xfv. ‘Janoa/ *Sera*; H. Diels (ed.), 
Parmenid^ Lehergedicht, mit einem An^ng iiber giieeh. 
Tiiren und ScWdasw, Berlin, 1897 ; J. E. Mayer, Der 
Schlosser, Begensburgr, 1913 ; H. Havard, La Semirerie, voL 
ix. of Les Arte\de VameuUement^ Paris, 1891-97 ; E. Higgin, 
* Sketch of Hist, of Ancient Door Fastenings,’ Hist. Soc. of 
Xanc. aJid Cheshire^ Liverpool, 1850 ; W, Kohler, ‘ Die Schlussel 
des Petrus,’ ARW viii. [Leipzig, 19051 ; F, Liger, La Ferron- 
nerie ancienne etmodeme, ii., Paris, 1875; L. T, Molinas, *De 
Clavibus Veterum,* in A. H. de Sallengre, Novus Thesaurus 
Antiq. Roman., The Hi^e, 1716-24, voL iii. ; A. H. L.. Fox 
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LOCUST. — I- Introductory. — The Latin word 
locmta first denoted certain crustaceans — e.g,, the 
lobster — and the English word ‘ lobster ’ is itself a 
corrupt adaptation of the Latin locusta. Dialecti- 
cally ‘locust’ denotes the cockchafer and the 

1 J. Bhys, Celtic Folk-Lore, Oxford, 1901, p. 304. 

2 Grimm, pp. 971 £f., 1596 f.; E. H. Meyer, MythoL der-Ger- 
manen, Strassburg, 1903, p. 430 ; W. Mannhardt, Germ. Mythen, 
Berlin, 1858, p. 153 ; FL xvi. 143 ; S^billot, iii. 469, 476. 

S iElian, Hist. Anim. iii. 26 ; Pliny, HN x. 18, xxvL 4. 

4 S. Baring-Gould, Curiotts Myths, London, 1877, p. 386 ff. ; 
L. Blau, in JB xi. [1905] 229 f. 

5 Grimm, p. 963 ff. 

6 Simrock, p. ^ 

C. G. S^gmann, Melanesians of British Hew Guinea, pp. 
399 f., 402. 

^ J. J. von Gorres, Die chrisUiche Mystik, Begensbuig, 1836-42, 
bk. iv. ch. 25. 


cicada. A certain resemblance to the lobster 
seems to have brought the English meaning of 
‘locust’ back to the insect.* 

Various species of different genera have been 
endemic plagues in N. Africa and tl.e Levant 
from ancient times. In recent years S. Africa 
and Australia have suffered severely. Me.iiasval 
lore, continuing the Biblical traditions and many 
Oriental tales, and also making the most of some 
inroad.s into Central Europe, elevated the locust 
into a fabulous monster. The Romans and Greeks 
had similar fancies ; Pliny, e.g., speaks of Indian 
locusts three feet long, with legs of such hardness 
that they were used as saws.® Arabian legend 
created a body of myth about the insect. The 
locust addressM Muhammad thus : 

‘ We are the army of the Great God ; we produce ninety -nine 
eggs; if ti.t hundred were completed, we should consume the 
whole world and all that is in it.’ 

At various dates Italy, Russia, Transylvania, 
Poland, France, and Spain were visited by swarms, 
and the accounts given vie in exaggeration. But 
in the East from Africa to N. India they have been 
and are still a dangerous pest to agriculture, as 
the example of Cyprus shows. 

The insect chiefly referred to in historical ac 
counts is Schistocerca peregrina, formerly classified 
as Acridium percgrinum. Pachytylus migratorius, 
formerly CEaipoda migratoria, also appears in the 
Levant. They belong to the family Amdiidm, 
not the LocustidcB, and are the only Old World 
species, the others being American.® The locustid 
insects of entomologists are the European giass- 
hoppers. The OT has nine different names ; it is 
improbable that these refer to different species. 
That most often employed is arbeh (e.g., Ex 10®’“), 
probably connected 'with rabdh, ‘multiply.’* 

The larva, not the perfect insect, is the de- 
structive form. This blackish larva, which moves 
by hopping, resembles the imago very closely, but 
the wings are immature. The perfect insect walks 
until after a sixth change, when it is able to fly. 
Three to four inches in length, the larva, as it 
advances to the imago, passes from black to brown 
and green. 

While we must distinguish the absolutely de- 
structive larvve from the relatively harmless winged 
insects, some accounts of the flights of the latter are 
essential, having produced so great an impression 
on the popular imagination. It is curious that only 
modern observers have described the march of the 
larvae, as terrible in its completeness of destruction 
as that of the white ‘ ants ’ of Africa. But possibly 
such OT writers as Joel were familiar with the 
phenomenon, however vaguely they may refer to 
it. As will be seen from the account cited, it is 
far more impressive than the flight. 

z. The locust flight. — Darwin’s account has a 
typical value : 

*. . . a ragged cloud of a dark reddish-brown colour. At 
first we thought that it was smoke &om some great fire on 
the plains ; but we soon found that it was a swarm of locusts. 
They were flying ... at a rate of ten or fifteen miles an 
hour. The main body filled the air from a height of twenty 
feet, to that, as it appeared, of two or three thousand above 
the ground.’ The sound was ‘like a strong breeze passing 
through the rigging of a ship. . . . They were not, however, 


1 OED, s.w. * Lobster’ and ‘ Locust.’ Old Cornish has legast, 
and Fr. langouste ; cf. Trin. Coll. Horn. 127 (1200 a.d.) : ‘ wilde 
hunie and languste his mete.’ The word appears to mean 
originally the ‘ springer ’ (the ‘ grass-ft<^er ’ ; cf. alsoFr. sauU- 
reM ; saitfer), and to be connected with Gr. Arjicaw, Lettish iikt, 
•leap, spring’ (A. Walde, Lat. etymolog. Worterbuch.'^, Heidel- 
berg, 1910, p. 438 f.). The Boers term their ‘ locust ' voelganger ; 
this is the larva called bv the Portuguese saltona. or ‘ jumper,’ 
and by the Italians cavalletta, with which Germ. Heupferd may 
be compared. J1 24 and Rev 97 repeat this analogy of form and 
movement with the horse. 

2 HiV XXXV. (29). ^ ^ 

3 A. E. Shipley, art. ‘ Locust ’ in EBi ; L. Gautier, art. 
* Locust * in DCG. 

4G. E. Post, art. ‘Locust’ in B.DB. 
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SO ihick together, but that they could escape a stick waved 

backwards and forwards.’ i 

Another account, from the Levant, states : 

* Their swarms fill the air, darkening the sky, and the noise 
of their wings resembles the pattering of a heavy rain . . . 
towards nightfall they light . . . they often break the branches 
of the trees . . . the swarm invariably resumes its flight as soon 
as the sun has warmed it a little ... it has not time to destroy 
all the vegetation.’ 2 

In 1889 a swarm over the Red Sea occupied 2000 
square miles ; its weight was calculated at 42,850 
millions of tons.^ 

Munro, writing of locusts in S. Africa, states that, when 
driven by a storm into the sea, they may ‘lie on the beach as 
a bank from three to four feet tWck and from fifty to one 
hundred miles in length, and the stench from the corruption of 
their Ixidies, it is a&med, is sensibly perceived for a hundred 
and fifty miles inland.’ ^ He describes the movements of the 
flying locusts as ‘ curious, interesting, and pretty.* 

All observers agiee with the Psalmist (Ps 109“) 
that locust swarms follow the course of the wind. 

* To a certain extent’ the flying insects ’do injure here and 
there . . . but they do not destroy everything before them, like 
the army of the larval stage or jumpers.’ 5 

3. The locust march. — After the flight the 
females lay their eggs in the soil, each ovisac con- 
taining about a hundred eggs. 

‘ When the tiny creatures issue from their nest . . - the very 
dust of the ground which was so still before, now seems to 
waken into life. They begin to move by a process of twisting 
or rolling over one another, so that for the first few days they 
receive the name of twisters (South Africa). Within eight or 
ten days, however, they can jump four or six inches, and at the 
age of three or four weeks a new characteristic makes its 
appearance. A desire to explore manifests itself, and in a sur* 
pnsing manner. The whole company moves in a body in one 
trener^ direction, and more or less in a straight line, as if by 
one common instinct, without apparently having any recognised 
e'i.der or commander.’® 

-Marching thus over the country, they eat every- 
thing that comes in their way, even the hark of 
trees ; they enter houses and ‘ eat the very clothes 
and curtains at the windows ’ ; they even eat the 
wool off the sheep j and, ‘ last stage of all that ends 
this strange, eventful history,’ they will eat one 
another. vVhen the voetgangers are on their W’ay, 
they resemble and receive from the Boers the name 
of an ‘army on tlie march.’’ 

‘ It is in this mtirching stage that the voitgangen do enormous 
damage and eat every edible thing in their path, and completely 
destioy the work of the husbandman. They are unlike the 
fl.ving company of locusts, which only levy toll here and there, 
but these, when they pass, leave nothing.’ s ‘The black larvae,’ 
says Post, referring to Palestine, ‘now spread like a pall over 
the land, eating every green thing, even stripping the bark off 
the trees,’ 9 

The Syrians beat pans, shout, and lire guns to 
drive off a swarm. When they liave settled, they 
are gathered in sacks The government enforces 
a per capita contribution of eggs, or offers a price 
for them by weight. When the larvce hatch out, 
in fifteen or twenty days, trenches are dug in their 
pathway, or fires are huilt.’” The only .successful 
method of exterminating locusts was adopted in 
Cj’prus in 1881. Since 1600 the island had been 
a wilderness. Matthei, conversant with the habits 
of the larvce, erected an insurmountable wall of 
calico and leather round the main area. Unable 
to pass the .smooth leather, the locusts fell into the 
tiench dug beneath. .\t the same time 1300 tons 
of eggs were destroyed. The plague has been ob- 
solete ever since. 

4. Superstition and metaphor. — Among the 
Dravidians of Mirzapur, when locusts threaten the 
gardens, the natives catch one, decorate its head 
with red lead (in accordance with ceremonial 
custom), salaam to it, and let it go. The whole 
swarm is then believed to depart.” 

Similarly in Syria, when caterpillars invaded a vineyard or 
field, ‘the virgrins were ^thered, and one of the caterpillars 

1 Journal of Researches- y London, 1>45, p. .SIT. 

2 G. E. Post, loc. eit. ^ A. E. Slupley, loc. cit. 

iEneas ilunro. The Locust Plague and its Sii 2 tprei:si(my 

J-CT.dori, p. lO. 5 i6. p. At*. 

/'•. p. 55 i. " Post, loc. cit. ; cf. ilunro, p. 67 f. 

^ Munro. p. 59. 

Post. loc. cit. ; cf. Munro, p. 59. 10 Post, loc, eit. 

W. Crooke, PR, London, 1S96, ii. 303. 


was taken and a girl made its mother. Then they bewailed 
and buried it. Thereafter they conducted the “mother” to 
the place where the cate^illars were, consoling her, in order 
that all the caterpillars might leave the garden.* i 

It is not unlikely that the ‘ caterpillars ’ men- 
tioned in this account are the locust larvce. The 
conciliatory method of expelling pests and vermin 
is adduced by Frazer to explain such titles of Greek 
deities as Locust Apollo, Locust Hercules, and 
Mouse Apollo.* 

Such worships ‘were originally addressed, not to the high 
gods as the protectors of mankind, but to the baleful things 
themselves, the mice, locusts, mildew, and so forth, with the 
intention of flattering and soothing them, of disarming their 
malignity, and of persuading them to spare their worshippers.' 3 
In Hebrew literature, and thence to a certain 
extent in European, the locust is a symbol of de- 
structive agencies.* The OT also employs it to 
illustrate number and combination.® 

S- Locusts as food. — Since the time of Herodo- 
tus® the use of locusts as food has been known. 
Thomson limits it to the Bedawin of the frontier, 
and observes : 

‘Locusts are always spoken of as a very inferior article of 
food, and regarded by most with disgust — to be eaten only by 
the very poorest people. *7 

They are roasted and eaten with butter, after 
the head, legs, and wings have been removed. 
They are also dried and then beaten into a powder, 
as a substitute for flour.® According to Burckhardt, 
they were roasted and kept in saote with salt. He 
adds that the Bedawin never used them as a dish, 
but would take a handful when hungry.® Van 
Lennep states that they resemble shrimps in 
flavour. Horses and camels are often fed with 
them, and they are exposed for sale in the markets 
of Baghdad, Sledina, and Damascus.’® 

The Law forbade Israel to eat ‘creeping’ things ; 
‘ yet may ye eat of aU winged creeping tmngs that 
go upon all four, which have legs above their feet 
to leap withal upon the earth.’ ” This exception 
includes the locust. The gospel account of locusts 
forming part of the diet of John the Baptist is 
accepted by most writers.’* But Cheyne argues in 
favour of the ancient tradition that the dKpiSes are 
the beans or pods of the caroh tree. This is a 
definite meaning of the words depts and ‘ locust,’ 
and the latter is even applied to the similar bean of 
the cassia tree. The resemblance between the in- 
sect and the bean is the reason for the identity of 
name. The caroh beans are the ‘husks’ referred 
to as food for swine in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son,’* and they are still sold for food in Syria.’* In 
mediseval literature these beans are St. John’s 
bread. In ancient Palestine there was a proverb, 

‘ Israel needs caroh beans to do repentance. ’ ’* They 
were a type of the food of the poor, and the con- 
nexion is between poverty and repentance, the 

> From the Canons of Jacob of Edessa, quoted by J. G. Frazer 
G IP, pt. V., Spirits of tite Com and of the fl'ild, London 191-’’ 
ii. 279 f. 

* Ib. ii. 2S2 f. ; Strabo, xiii. i. 64 ; Pans. i. xxiv. 8 ; Eustathius, 
on Homer, tl. i. 39, p. 34 ; cf. also O. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol 
und RHigiousgesch., Munich, 1906, p. 1229. 

* Frazer, op, cit. p. 282. 

*Cf. Rev 93-u ; B. Disraeli, Endymicm, i. x\xi, 23S : ‘The 
white ant can destroy fleets and cities, and the locusts erase a 
pro\ ince.’ 

5 jg 6® 7’®, Pr 30®7. 6 iv. 172. 

7 W. M. Thomson, The Land and the Book, London. 1883 
ii. 301. 

® Post, loc. cit. ; H. J. Van Lennep, Bible Lands, London, 
1875, p. 319; W. R. Wilson, Tracels in Egypt and the Holy 
Land-, do. 1824, p, 330 ; S. R, Driver, Joel and Amos. Cam- 
bridge, 1897, p. 8*2 ff. 

® J. L. Burckhardt, Tracelt in Syria and the Holy Land 
London, 18*22, p. 2,4S f. ’ 

t® Van Lennep, lor. nt. 11 nci, 

’- Mt 3*, Mk 1® aKpicic. 

’* Lk lot® ; T. K. Cheyne, art ‘Husks’ in ELi 
’* H. B. Tristram, Eat. Hist, of the Bible t®, London, 1911 , 
p. 361. They form a constituent of Thorley’s ‘ food for cattle.’’ 
English dealers call the pods ‘ locusts.’ The hard brown seed ,5 
I were formerly used by jewellers to weigh gold and silver, hence 
' the word ' carat.’ ‘ Carob ’ is the Arabic and Persian name for 
I the tree, Ceralonia siligua (Che\ ne, loc. cit.). 

I ’® Wayyiqrd Rabbd, Sj. 
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Baptist being essentially the prophet of repent- 
ance.' It is impossible to decide a detail which is 
itself perhaps legendary. But its typical value is 
great ; and, as such, the carob bean proverb leaves 
little doubt in identification. Treating the detail 
as historical fact, we reach the same conclusion in 
favour of Cheyne’s view, for this reason, that, 
while the carob, like all leguminous food, is highly 
sustaining (the Levantines have always made such 
food their staple diet), the nutritious value of the 
insect locust is extremely small, and insufficient, 
with honey, to support life. 

taTERATCRS.— This is fully given in the article, excepting 
J. H. Fabre, Souvenirs entomZlogiqueSt Paris, 1879 ff., vi. 196- 
*12, 248-297. A. E. CEAWLEY. 

LOGIC.— I. DFF/-V/r/OA.— Exceptional dififi- 
culties lie in the way of a general description of 
logic, because the definite increment of knowledge 
which is undertaken by primary sciences is not 
claimed here in a sense that is comparable. In 
logic we merely ‘ re-traverse famUiar ground, and 
survey it by unfamiliar processes. We do not, 
except accidentally, so much as widen our mental 
horizon ’ (B. Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic, p. 2). 
And exceptional pains are necessary in explaining 
how unfamiliar processes which reveal no un- 
familiar objects amount to knowledge and science. 
A knowledge of knowledge cannot be proposed 
with quite the same assurance as a knowledge of 
space, matter, organization, and history, or even 
beauty or goodness. Some writers have proposed 
an art, rather than a science or even a philosophy ; 
and others, a science of a special kind of mental 
process, or a philosophy reflecting on special rela- 
tions of our personauty to the universe. Mansel 
collects the following varied descriptioM of the 
subject (Introd. to Aldrich, Artis Logica Com- 
pendium*, p. Iviii). 

Logic is a part of philosophy (ths Stoics). It is not a part, 
but an instrument (Peripatetics). It is both a part and an 
instrument (Academics). It is both a science and an art (Petrus 
Hispanus and others) It is neither science nor art, but an 
instrumental habit (Greek commentators). It is a science and 
not an art (Albertos Magnus and others). It is an art and not 
a science (Ramus and others). It is the science of argumenta- 
tion (the Arabians), of the operations of the mind so far as they 
are dirigible by laws (Aquinas), of the syllogism (Scotus), of the 
direction of the cognitive faculty to the knowledge of truth (C. 
Wolff), of the universal and necessary laws of thought without 
distinction of its objects (Kant), of the processes of the under- 
standing concerned in the estimation of evidence (J. S. Mill) 
It is the art of thinking (P. Gassendi, Amauld), of reasoning 
(J. Le Clerc, B. Whately, and others), of the right use of reason 
(J. Clauberg, Watts), of dissertation (Bamus), of teaching 
f'.I if d'rr'cUng lie ".’ ■•.1 to vv .-'tject (George 

I.. ■■ ■ <■: Mr’i,.: r ■■i.'.ru!"' : s ■- r e dirt.::.,*’ of the mind 

■ I. .r... . -.iicr . K .M'lre 

I iidc'iii ill ii •lii.'i -MiiiM.'iiit pIiiiL-i'-i If ‘laws of 
thought’ and ‘forms of knowledge,’ which have 
become common in the more modern definitions, 
there still lie very varied suggestions as to scope and 
method. The following are influential examples : 

' A collection of precepts or rules for thinking, grounded on a 
scientific investigation of the requisites of valid thought ’ (Mill, 
Exam, of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy^, London, 1878, p. 462) 

' If we analyse the mental phsenomena with the view of dis- 
covering . . . the Laws by which our faculties are governed, to 
the end that we may obtain a criterion by which to judge or 
to explain their procedures and manifestations ... we have a 
science which we may call the Nomology of Hind. . . . Pure 
Logic is only an articulate development of the various modes 
in which they [the primary conditions of the possibility of valid 
thought] are applied' . . . the laws of thought as thought 
(Hamilton,L«fures,Edinb,and London,1859-60, i.l22,iii. 12,781.) 

The forms and laws of thought ‘ are those subjective modes 
of the connection of our thoughts which are necessary to us, 
if we are by thinking to know the objective truth’ (Lotze, 
Outlines of Logic, Eng. tr., Boston, 1892, p. 6) 

* The conditions under which thought can arrive at proposi- 
tions which are certain and universall 3 - valid . . . and the rules 
to be followed accordingly' (C. von Sigwart, Logic, Eng. tr., 
London, 1895_, § 1). 

‘The doctrine of the r^ulative laws, on whose observance 
rests the realization of the idea of truth in the theoretical 
activity of man ' (Ueberweg, System of Logic and Hist, of Logical 
Doctrines, Eng. tr., London, 1871, § 3). 

1 Cheyne, art. ‘Husks' in EBi. 


‘ The subject-matter of Logic is Knowledge, qua Knowledge, 
or the form of knowledge ; that is, the properties which are 
possessed by objects or ideas in so far as they are members of a 
world of knowledge , . . the characteristics by which the vari- 
ous phases of the one intellectual function are fitted for their 
place in the intellectnal totality which constitutes knowledge ’ 
(Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic, p. 44, Logic, i. 3). 

These definitions with one consent repudiate the 
relativity, or volitional limitation, which is sug- 
gested by the title ‘ art ’ ; but the responsibilities 
which must fall on a professed science they acknow- 
ledge only with some qualification. Mill does not 
propose any ‘ scientific investigation ’ which is 
not already sponsored by psychology. Hamilton 
attenuates the specific guarantee by relying on 
conditions that are ‘ primary.’ The others appear 
to undertake something further, but with the same 
risks as are attendant on speculative philosophy. 
Ueberweg expressly relies on ‘ universal laws of 
existence ’ borrowed from metaphysics, and ‘ laws 
of the life of the mind,’ from psychology, for 
‘ auxiliary axioms ’ (§ 2). In order that we may 
avoid the responsibUify of assuming that the 
‘ unfamiliar processes ’ of which Bosanquet speaks 
are ‘ knowledge ’ in the same sense as our more 
natural scientific processes are, and that logical 
doctrine consists of ‘ theses to be proved ’ and 
‘ axioms to be applied,’ as Ueberweg claims (§§ 1, 4), 
comparable with these in significance, we might 
define logic as the art of raising the natural 
scientific processes into explicit self-consciousness. 
The special labour of logicM studies, in any case, is 
to be undertaken with a view to what psychologists 
describe as ‘ acquaintance with,’ rather than ‘ know- 
ledge about,’ our natural processes. 

‘ Without logic, the mind of man can admirably energiu, 
admirably reason ; but without it, does not know itself through 
and through ; and ignores one of the fairest and most fruitfol 
of its facmties. Logic brings to the mind self-acquaintance. 
Such is its use, and it cannot have any other’ (Bartb4Iemy 
Saint-Hilaire, De la Logique d'Aristote, p. zlii) 

We might also require of any doctrine which 
claims to be logical that it shall be (1) reflective, 
as distinct from assertive, in its significance, 
(2) teleological or purposive in its principle, (3) a 
priori or independent in its authority, (4) theoreti- 
cal rather than practical in its limitations, and 
(5) disciplinary, not objective, in its motive. 

1 . Rraexion. — Eeflective contents belong to 
various kinds of philosophical doctrine. In logical 
doctrine they recover the reference to personality 
which has been discarded from scientific, and place 
an ‘I know’ where otherwise would be a ‘So it 
is.’ This reference is the ground for classifying 
logic with the sciences specially grouped as mental, 
as in Hamilton’s scheme (Lectures, vol. i. ch. 7), or 
as an ‘ integral part of philosophy ’ (Ueberweg, § 6) ; 
and it forbids such arrangements as those made by 
A. Bain and H. Spencer, where, at least in part, it 
stands first in the series of natural sciences ar- 
ranged in the order of abstractness. For logic is 
what it is, not because it leaves out of consideration 
the spatial and other aspects of reality which 
natural sciences accept, but because it accepts 
something which they reject, and so changes the 
significance of a scientific statement, in scholastic 
phrase ‘ a first intention,’ into a ‘ reflective idea,’ or 
‘ second intention.’ 

2 . Purpose. — Knowledge is a form of life, and, 
like other forms, cannot be explained by detailing 
its constituent energies or organs, without assum- 
ing a finality for the whole. For descriptive pur- 
poses we can say that ‘ the idea of complete know- 
ledge is the motive power of theoretical effort ’ 
(Sigwart, § 62, 6) ; or, to mark off the occasion for 
logical study, that ' the fundamental fact which 
underlies all logical reflection ... is that we make 
a distinction, from the point of view of value, 
between the true and the false ’ (W. M indelband, in 
Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences, Eng. 
tr., i. 11); or, in co-ordinating cognitive life with 
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other moments of cosmic existence, that ‘ the 
“ value ” which is the object of philosophical Logic 
is logical reality and fact itself’ (B. Croce, ih. 
p. 203). Logical consciousness reinforces this 
finality, though the doctrine is essentially neither 
description of the experience nor discrimination of 
the faculty nor perspective of the event, but ex- 
pression of the aim. 

3. Independence. — In analogy with Kant’s cele- 
brated criticism of knowledge, that it all begins 
with experience, but does not all spring from 
experience, we can say that logical consciousness 
begins with knowledge, but does not spring from 
it, or wait for a licence from it in the same way 
that empirical science has to wait for its special 
data. Even the borrowings from psychology and 
metaphysics are not for the purpose of conferring 
authority on logic, but are methodical devices 
for making it precise, for ‘ unfolding an inward 
conviction,’ as Butler claimed to do in regard 
to conscience. The logical rule is neither more 
nor less authoritative than the example, provided 
it is understood discriminatively. ‘If any man 
stumbles at the fact that when we want to think 
about thought we must, in so doing, already follow 
the norms of right thinking — there is no arguing 
with him ’ (Windelband, loc. cit. i. 25). All we 
can do is, in the words of Kant, to ‘ make the rule 
followed by the understanding a separate object of 
thought ’ (Logic, Introd. § i.). 

4. Theory. — Cognition gives us the control of 
nature ; and the reflective faculty, the control of 
self. But logic is the expression of the reflective 
faculty so far, and so far only, as the self is cog- 
nitive and there is conscience in science. It is 
indifferent to the manifestations of personality in 
feeling or action, and even in so much of cogniuon 
as escapes control. 

5. Discipline. — Thus the motive of logic is not 
furnished by the world of objects, but by the aims 
of personality ; if an art, it is a cognitive art, if a 
science, a disciplinary science ; and it is sustained 
by our solicitude for intellectual self-government. 
The historical beginnings of logical theory are to 
be found in those racial dispositions and social 
conditions which gave occasion for the deliberate 
contr<d of our trains of thought. In India it 
appears to have originated with rules in cere- 
monial deliberation : 

‘ From the Brahmanic decisions on disputed points arising in 
the coarse of sacrifice . . . collected in exegetical and philo- 
sophic aphorisms . . . Gotama [probably later than the 5th 
ct'nt. B.c.] evolved a system’ (Bodas, Tarka • Saiigraha of 
Annamhha^Xa, Introd. p. 29). 

And with Gotama the inwardness of logical concern 
has outworn its ceremonial form. 

‘The end proposed is the escaping from liability to trans- 
migration, and the attainment ot tranquil and eternally un- 
interrupted beatitude ’ {AphorUms^ Cr. J. B.. Ballantyue, Introd. 
P. 5)- 

In Greece it originated with canons of public 
debate and scientific instruction ; the propaganda 
of plausibility by the Sophists, the challenges to 
the complacency of popular beliefs issuM by 
Socrates, the polemics of Zeno. 

Some of Aristotle’s predecessors, he records, ‘ had given 
rhetorical, others interrogative, discourses to learn— since they 
imagined that they should instruct their pupils by delivering, 
not [logical] art, but the effects of art’ (*SopA. Elenchi, ch. 34). 
The art which he constructed deepened, like Gotama’s, into 
pure refle.xion and self-communion, for * dialectic [the art of 
discussion], being investigative, holds the way to the principlts 
of all methodical thought ’ {Topics, i. ch. 2, Soph, Elencki, ch. *2). 
lint in the Oreek, unlike the Hindu, logical illu- 
mination, leflexion fastened upon conviction at the 
point ^vhere individual intelligence merged in the 
intelligence of humanity at large — just as in Greek 
ethics the good of the individual merges in that of 
the State. The Greek forms of proposition and 
syllogism seem to symbolize a world of intellects, 
wlieie a common record of conviction can be main- 


tained amid determinations of experience and fore- 
sight varying and changing with the individuals ; 
the Greek analysis of demonstrative science ideal- 
izes the inner coherence of such a record, whereby 
it dominates the individual intellect, w'hUe the 
Greek dialectic is the interplay through which 
vitality, welling from the latter, streams into the 
record. 

The motive of logic being disciplinary, its method 
must be adjusted to tlie intellectual forces which 
are permanently constitutive of civilization ; and 
its general scope cannot change to the extent to 
which other sciences change, where any advance 
may open up new vistas of inquiry. Kant is able 
to say : 

‘Since Aristotle’s time Lotde has not gained much in extent, 
as indeed its nature forbids that it should. But it may gain in 
respect of accuracy, definiteness and distinctness. . . . Aris- 
totle has omitted no essential point of the nnderstanding ; we 
have only to become more accurate, methodical and orderly ' 
(Logie, Introd. § iL). 

Nevertheless, it must share the vicissitudes in 
fortune of civilization as a whole. And the more 
influential of these, since Aristotle, have been the 
limit set on the range of free judgment during 
mediieval centuries, the value set upon personality 
by modern religion and philosophy, and the accele- 
rating progress of physical sciences in the most 
recent times — three influences which have some 
connexion with a certain exaggeration in value 
which has fallen upon the three Aristotelian de- 
partments of doctrine successively in scholastic, 
modern, and recent years, and has transformed at 
least the dialectic almost beyond recognition. For 
the contrasts and controversies between the historic 
schools are questions of emphasis and balance in 
what might be called the ‘ dimensions ’ of logical 
discipline, to borrow a conception from geometry ; 
or in the fundamental ‘ ideas’ used in forming our 
conceptions, to borrow from Whewell’s philosophy 
of all scientific discovery whatever. 

In almost every science ‘ controversies ’ have ‘ turned upon 
the possible relations of ideas, much more than upon the actual 
relations of Facts ’ (Philosophy of Biseovery, p. 265). 

The dimensions or ideas in which the historic 
schools have formed conceptions for logical value 
may be distinguished as explicitness, consistency, 
relevance, and system. 

II. PrISCIPLES.— Parallel with what Whewell 
siy-i !i» to !b<‘ of physical science — 

:: : .i.-ji i , r. ■!..• ••it- objects and events of the universe 

v a .' r:*- ij a m xhich we have in our own minds — 

the Ideas, for instance, of Space, Force, Substance [Numlier, 
Composition], and the like . . . the idealization of Facts ’ (ih 
p. 385)- 

we may expect for logic also that 
‘ an exhaustive solution of the great aggregate of logical prob- 
lems can only grow up out of the union of ail the different 
methods of treatment to which Logic has been subject^ in 
virtue of the inner essential manifoldness of its nature ’ (Windel- 
band, foe. cit. i. 9). 

But the different ‘ methods ’ must he such as are 
grounded, if not ‘ in the systematic continuity of 
a philosophical theory of knowledge,’ as Windel- 
band requires, still in the unity of dimen.sions in 
consciousness of logical value. The ‘principles’ of 
logic must be these dimensions. 

X. Explicitness. — The earliest of such dimensions 
to be utilized in the formation of logical concep- 
tions was that of explicitness. We must be con- 
scious of the definite germinal organization within 
our judgments or inferences, whenever occasion 
aiTses to make them deliberate. Hamilton pro- 
poses as ‘ the only postulate of Logic which requires 
an articulate announcement ... to be allowed to 
state explicitl3- in language all that is implicitly 
contained in thought’ (Lectures, iii. 114). And 
Gotama inaugurated the history of the science by 
detailing sixteen conceptions for onr guidance in 
the anal.vsis of this ‘content,’ as ‘standards of 
right notion.’ 

■ Proof [«.«. the faculty of a right notion) ; the object of a 
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right notion ; doubt ; motive ; familiar fact ; scholastic tenet ; 

* . ' ' L ■ ■ . 

the truth in regard to these [sixteen things], there is the attain- 
ment of supreme good ’ {Aphorisms^ tr. Ballantj'ne, § 1. 1). 

Most of these topics appear to represent ‘ stages 
in dialectic or in the process of clearing up know- 
ledge by discussion ’ (Adamson, History of Logic, 
p. 166 ; cf. Saint-Hilaire, p. xxx). But logic in 
the long course of its development has always made 
use of a method dialectical in this sense, which 
should not hide from us a more inward motive and 
significance. While it was as yet only tradition, 
no other method was practicable ; and, even when 
it became literary, the practical utility of the 
method preserved it alongside of interpretations 
that were more spiritual. The alliance of the two 
methods was assumed in the reforms and elabora- 
tions made by Dignaga about A.D. 500. 

‘ Demonstration and refutation together with their fallacies 
are useful in arguing with others ; and Perception and In- 
ference, together with their fallacies, are useful for self-under- 
standing ; seeing this, 1 compile this Sastra * (Nydifa-praveda, 
quoted in Vidyabhnsapa, Hindu Mediaeval Lc^, p. 89). 

The Aristotelian exposition of the same alliance 
was turned to forensic uses by Cicero, to academic 
uses by the scholastics, and to educational uses 
by the many modern and the now contemporary 
authors who choose to teach a science of argument, 
as the medium for an implied science of knowledge. 

The conceptions of explicitness suggested to a 
modern mind by Gotama’s sixteen standards and 
the explanations which he and his commentators 
append to them would be such as follow. In 
placing a logical value upon any given judgment, 
we must bring into consciousness (1) the extent 
to which our cognitive faculties are committed 
to it, perceptually, inferentially, conceptually, or 
interpretatively ; ‘ that I shall die ’ is inferential, 
the ‘recognition of a sign’ ; (2) the genus of truth 
or reality which is thus assumed as accessible to 
the faculty, or ‘fit to supply a right notion’ — a 
topic similar to that of the ‘ category ’ in modem 
logic, or, in Whewell, the ‘ idea ’ ; (3) the question, 
or predetermination of a void in the system of our 
knowledge, which brings faculty and reality into 
the relation — the problematic phase in the develop- 
ment of a judgment, such as fails us in tmism or 
is perverted in paradox ; (4) the emotive root which 
makes a thought worth thinking or even a science 
worth creating; for ‘truth implies a reference to 
purpose as well as to reality ’ ( W. K. Boyce Gibson 
and A. Klein, Problem of Logic, London, 1908, 

. 2) ; ‘ that I shall die’ is significant only for the 
usinesses of life ; ‘ that I shall not altogether die,’ 
for the counsels of moral perfectness ; (5) and (6) 
the sureness and definiteness which fact and dog- 
matic or conceptual principle bring with them to 
their function in inference ; (7) the scheme of their 
co-operation in the inferential syntheses; there 
must be (a) the probandum, defined by doubt and 
motive ; (S) the reason, appealing to a sign ; (c) the 
example, verifying a principle of signification ; (d) 
the application, investing the reason with the 
significance of the example ; and (e) the conclu- 
sion, establishing the probandum as a significate. 

‘ Shall I not die, seeing that I am but human, as 
my fathers died because they were human ? For 
I am as human as they, and consequently I, too, 
must die.’ It is the transition from the problem- 
atic to the assertory phase of thought that sunders 
the application and conclusion from the reason and 
probandum— a transition which disappears in all 
the Western schemes of explicitness, because it 
disappears in proofs and static formulations, as 
distinct from the processes, of knowledge. The 
remainder of the sixteen topics are adjustments 
imposed on a conviction by its entrance into an 
environment of other convictions on the same 
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question, by its encounter with convictions cuiTent 
in the world of other persons, and by the entrance 
of its motive into a system of other motives within 
our manifold practical nature, an organism where 
cognition, after all, is only one of the forces consti- 
tuting its life. 

2 . Consistency.— Under the more complex social 
and intellectual conditions of life in Greece, the 
logical consciousness became more sensitive to the 
contact of individual thinking with this ‘ static 
formulation’ of knowledge. And the ‘idea’ most 
essential for forming conceptions suitable to the 
spiritual emergency is that of consistency. It is 
not the consistency between thought and thought 
which in modem times became the ideal of Hamilton 
and the ‘subjectively fomial’ logicians, but that 
which makes possible the allegiance of individual 
intellecte, with varying perceptions, memories, and 
premonitions, to eommonformulationsof knowledge. 

(a) Interpretative. — In recent psychology the 
paradoxical tenet is held that, while a ‘perma- 
nently existing idea’ appearing in consciousness 
‘ at periodical intervals ’ is a mythological entity, 
yet ‘the mind can always intend ... to think 
the same’ (W. James, Text-book of Psychology, 
London, 1892, chs. xi. and xiv.). Similarly, we may 
say that, while a judgment identical in many 
minds is mythological, varying acts of judgment 
may give aUegianee to the same super-personal 
tmth, and join in the same inferential trend. It 
is such truth and trend, and not any range of 
individual experience and foresight, that allow 
Aristotle to postulate ‘ the proposition of the same 
thing about the same thing ’ (de Interpretatione, 
vi. 1), and the continuation of the same section 
within the same collection, of actual or possible 
facts (Pr. Anal, l. i. 5-8). The actual variability 
within this mythical identity is veiled by the in- 
definiteness of the form of proposition named 
‘particular’; and the actual poverty of human 
foresight, by the ‘ universal ’ proposition, distribut- 
ing possibilities, as though on a mere chart, to an 
infinite range. That ‘ some men die willingly ’ 
cannot be the same thought for you and for me, 
and that ‘ all men die ’ is beyond the intellectual 
concern of either of us. Yet we consent that death 
is not the supreme terror, and we foresee it wide- 
spread as far as our imaginations can have any 
concern. Aristotle’s Prior Analytics must be 
interpreted as dealing with this situation, and as 
rendering into varieties of syllogistic form the 
ways in which formulated thought can tolerate 
the limitations of actual thought, and the reserva- 
tions under which it must reject them. 

‘ The first book of the Prior A nalytics, after a brief statement 
of the nature of the proposition and of the fundamental law of 
predication, proceeds to analyse (1) the various kinds, figures, 
or modes of syllogism ; (2) the means by which syllogisms are 
formed ; (3) the r^uction of various imperfect forms of argu- 
ment to the perfect syllogistic type. . . . The second book . . . 
deals with the theory afterwaids called that of Consequence, 
with circulaf reasoning, with the possibility and consequences 
of syllogism * ■ ’ ’ * ’ ' ' ‘ ’ iginal argu- 

meat, with ■ . . fallacy, and 

concluding . iigm, enthy- 
meme, argi ■ ■ . (Adamson, 

History of Logie, p. 40). 

Such topics axe the main teaching of academic 
logic to-day, in spite of criticisms renewed from 
generation to generation. It must be that the 
more adverse critics are preoccupied with the 
interest of some other direction of consistency than 
the Aristotelian, or with some dimension of logical 
value other than consistency. To their interests 
it may seem paradoxical that a professed theory of 
raentm process should resolve this into linguistic 
elements — ^argument, syllogism, proposition, name 
(T. Case, EBP^, art. ‘ Logic ’) ; and unphilosophical 
that all the important distinctions should rest on 
the mere denotation of terms (Hamilton) ; and a 
mistaken subtlety to classify moods into figures. 
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according to order of terms (Kant) ; and puerile 
that inductive conceptions should be referred to 
their own list of instances (Bacon) ; and an error 
that syllogism is an estimate of evidence (Mill); 
and a usurpation that the formalities of deduction 
should be limited to syllogistic, and to proposi- 
tions with two terms only, and to terms that are 
classes rather than objective relations, and to the 
logical relation only of inclusion and exclusion (L. 
Couturat, in Encyc. Philos. Sciences, i. 167-169). 

(6) Conceptual. — A second direction in which 
consistency may be sought is between the thought 
of the moment and an identity or permanency of 
personal knowledge, hardly distinguishable from 
‘ meaning the same,’ as described in psychology, 
hut quite distinguishable from the impersonal truth 
or universally human trend assumed by Aristotle. 

The mythological world of the super-personal is 
replaced by an equally mythological content of the 
personal microcosm, a static conceptual structure 
to which our ever variable thoughts conform. The 
‘subjectively formal’ or ‘conceptual’ logic is the 
canonic for the stability of this. It originated 
with Kant’s discrimination between the section of 
his Critique of the Pure Understandiny which he 
named ‘ Transcendental Logic,’ where the ‘ forms ’ 
of knowledge appear as contributions of the mind 
to the constitution of its objects, and the ‘ General 
Logic,’ where ‘ forms ’ are relations of cognitions to 
each other {Critique, bk. ii. Introd. § 2, Logic, 
fntrod. § 1). Once more, then, as in the Hindu dis- 
cipline, knowledge is referred to personality ; but 
personality comes back not as an isolated centre 
of motive interest, to be disciplined for its high 
destiny, but as a realm of mere abstracts, namely 
cognitions outside the world of natural sciences, 
yet factitiously evolved through the course of tran- 
scendental reflexion. Kant himself, not forgetful 
of this origin, found in knowledge a dimension of 
‘ relevance’ as well as one of consistency. In the 
living thought he found an interplay corresponding 
to the petrified formations of the transcendental 
‘ object.’ And, while accepting the law of non- 
contradiction as the principle of such inference as is 
merely possible, he added a law of reason and 
consequence, for the cogency of any actual infer- 
ence {Logic, Introd. § 71); and in applying this 
second law we encounter transcendental distinc- 
tions, such as between ‘ logical ’ or a priori uni- 
versals and ‘ quasi - logical ’ or inductive. And 
the neo-Kantian school of logicians better their 
instruction by re-introducing the detailed concep- 
tions of intellectual synthesis framed in transcen- 
dental logic. To others, however, still following 
the disci])linary motive, and unconcerned with the 
origin of the new realm commended to them for 
study, the only dimension recognizable indepen- 
dently of every physical or primary object, in 
which cognitions could be related to each other, 
appeared to be consistency. 

‘ The stricter followers of the Kantian logical idea, e.i;.. Sl.ansel 
and Spalding, recognise, as sole principles which can be said to 
be involved universally in the action of thought, the laws of 
identity, non-contradiction, and excluded middle, and in their 
hands logic becomes merely the systematic statement of these 
laws, and the exposition of the conditions which they impose 
upon notions. Judgments, and reasonings’ (Adai^n, p. 15). 

(c) Symbolic. — More recently, a third direction 
in which consistency might be followed ha.s been 
taken, which seems to presuppose, if not the fac- 
titious abstracts of transcendental logic, yet still 
the reflective valuations of general logic. Given 
these, it furnishes a ‘clearer, more precise, and 
more plastic expression ’ of them, and formulae of 
equivalence between them. Algebra renders a 
similar service to arithmetic, but without raising 
any doubt as to the scientific priority of the latter. 
Symbolic logic is at least a discipline in consistency 
when we make logical reflexions. "Whether it is 


also a direct discipline in scientific knowledge, as 
the older formal logic is, and so may supers^e or 
absorb it, is as yet controversially obscure. 

But on every logic of consistency, however 
judiciously its pretensions may be restrained, one 
critical comment may be made : 

* I do not deny the scientific convenience of considering this 
limited portion of Logic apart from the rest . . . but the sm^er 
Logic, which only concerns itself with the conditions of consist- 
ency, ought to be, at least finally, studied as part of the greater, 
w'hich embraces ^ the general conditions of the ascertainment 
of truth ’ (Slill, Exam, of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy^, p. 477). 

3, Relevance. — The larger logic was inaugurated 
by Aristotle through the addition of his Posterior 
Analytics to the Prior. 

‘ Xo demonstrative proposition [e.g., about numbers or lines] 
is taken as referring to “ any number you may know of,” or 
“ any straight line you may know of,” but to the entire subject 
— to every possible number or line ’ (Post. Anal. i. 1). 
Relevance is that in ‘ the things we know of ’ 
which, when we ‘ possess or receive a demonstra- 
tion,’ relieves us from the need of similarly ‘know- 
ing of’ the ‘ entire subject.’ It is what Bosanquet 
describes as ‘ an inmost character ’ of the content 
of knowledge, ‘as revealed by the structural rela- 
tions in which it is found capable of standing’ 
{Essentials, p. 49). Aristotle conceives relevance 
a-s embodied in ‘ nniversals.’ Medimval Hindu 
logicians (Dignaga, Divakara [c. A.D, 530], and 
I Nandi [e. a.d. 800]) taught the intervention of 
‘ secondary ideas ’ or ‘ abstract conceptions ’ in the 
process of inference, and authorized a ‘syllogism 
for self ’ in which this dispensed with the anaJogy 
between ‘ example ’ and ‘ application ’ still required 
in the ‘syllogism for instruction.’ But Aristotle 
elevated this secondary idea into an authoritative 
‘ principle,’ dominating onr knowledge, w’hether 
personal or racial. The authority was conferred 
by the faculty of reason. 

‘ From experience, or from the entire universal which is re- 
tained in the soul, the single unit apart from the manifold of 
sense, which is identical in all particular cases, comes the ele- 
mentary principle of art and science. . . . Beason would seem 
to be the faculty which has the primary principles as its objects ’ 
(Post. Anal. ii. 19). 

The universal as a principle assures applications 
that might escape the ‘ secondary idea.’ ‘Man is 
mortal,’ therefore ‘ I, too, must be mortal,’ although 
men instinctively may ‘ think all men mortal hut 
themselves.’ The inevitability was not objective, 
as Plato’s metaphysics might imply, but inferential. 

‘ It does not follow, if demonstration is to exist, that there 
must be Ideas, or a Unity outside the many individual things, 
but it does follow that some unity must be truly predicable of 
the many ’ {Post. AtuU. i. 11). 

The predicable unities appear in judgment as 
predicates that are ‘ genera ’ and ‘ definitions,’ and 
as subjects that are ‘ second substances ’ ; and in 
demonstration as the ‘ essences ’ of the things 
which we seek to explain, the ‘nature’ of the 
things whose destiny we wish to foretell, the 
‘ reason.s ’ for what we experience, and the ‘ causes’ 
for what we infer. And, although these concep- 
tions in the dimension of relevance still influence 
the texts of modern logic, philosophical progress 
has disclaimed the static, self-sufficing constitution, 
which seems to spring arbitrarily from the fiat of 
reason. The achievements of reason must them- 
selves become conscious under the guidance of 
logical conceptions more liberal, such as ‘ conditions 
of a rule’ (Kant), ‘laws of connexion’ between 
attributes (Mill), ‘coherence’ of conceptual ‘con- 
tent ’ (Lotze), or ‘ identity ’ of relational ‘ system ’ 
(Bosanquet). Two distinct operations of reason 
must be traced ; that which explains the compara- 
tive complexity of nniversals whose constituents 
are available at will, and that which explains the 
selection of constituents from the passive sequences 
of experience. 

{a) Deductive.— definite logic of the first 
begins witli Descartes, and that of the second with 
Bacon. The interest of modem mathematical 
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science supplied to Descartes the ‘ doubt ’ and 
‘ motive,’ to use Hindu logical conceptions, ■which 
brought to an end the Aristotelian superstition of 
‘ second substances,’ and suggested a scheme of 
rational constructiveness, proceeding from -what 
Lotze afterwards named ‘ first nniver^s ’ to a vast 
Platonic hierarchy, the ‘ world of ideas.’ 

‘Those natures which we call composite are known by os, 
either because experience shows us what they are, or because 
we ourselves are responsible for their composition ’ (Rule xii.). 

. . . ‘ There are but few pure and simple essences . . . existing 
per se, not as depending on any others’ (Rule vi.); essences 
which ‘ cannot be analysed by the mind into others more dis- 
tinctly known ’ (Rule xii.). . . . ‘ Intuition is the undoubting 
conception of an unclouded and attentive mind ; . . . it is more 
certain than deduction itself, in that it is simpler. . . . For 
example, 2 and 2 amount to the same as 3 and 1 ’ (Rule ilL). 

. . . Deduction proceeds ‘ by the continuous and uninterrupted 
action of a mind that has a clear vision of each step in the pro- 
cess ’ (i6.), ‘ It is presented to us [as a complete movement] by 
intuition when it is simple and clear. . . . We give it the name 
of enumeration or induction [when it is complex], because it 
cannot then be grasped as a whole at the same time by the 
mind, and its eertehity depends to some extent on the memory * 
(Rule xi.; Descartes, Works, tr. E. S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross, 
vol. i., Cambridge, 1911, pp. 7-43). 

(b) Inductive . — It ■was a paraUel but slower 
development of the scientific spirit, in observation 
and experiment, that inspired a complementary 
scheme of rational insight as to ‘ how experience 
shows the natures that are composite.’ The field 
for unclouded intuition is here fenced off by the 
indefinite multiplicity of constituents in an actual 
experiential situation, and, however few and simple 
may be the ‘ ultimate essences,’ the steps in their 
.synthesis are beyond either complete intuitive 
enetration or memory. All that Hindu logic had 
ere achieved was to classify the ‘ constant associa- 
tions ’ between sign and significate. According to 
Nandi, the ‘ sigms’ are either positive or negative, 
perceptible or imperceptible ; and are related to 
their significates (a) constitutively, (5) as resultants, 
(c) causally, or (rf) by concrete order, of priority, sub- 
sequence, or simultaneity (Vidyabhusana, p. 30 f.). 
Aristotle, in his Topics, when not prepossessed by 
the conception of second substances, reads more 
deeply into the indices of relevancy, suggesting 
comparative analysis of instances that are excep- 
tional towards each other or contrary in their 
consequences, or are negative, reverse, privative, 
or relational to each other, or are homogeneous in 
whole or part, or vary methodically in quantity, 
time, place, or other relation. But these broken 
lights still left darkness of principle over the plans 
of manifestation for an ‘ essence ’ or ‘ nature,’ and 
how reason finds them. It is inductive principle 
which Bacon appears to have been first in conceiv- 
ing. The Baconian conception is : 

* Observation presents to us complex natures which are the 
results of simpler, more general forms or causes. . . . The 
form which is sought can be detected only by examination of 
cases in which 1*.- .'Cini'h m '’>■■■' nn >;i which it is 

absent, and in b ■■ ■.pj** aV- ■ . ■ ::( r-. i.' dtir, < r amounts; 
... a process (1 , v ' n or (•: i- : . . . 'i'! ■ method of 

exclusion can never be perfectly carried out ; but all additional 
aids have significance only as supplying in part the place of 
exhaustive enumeration ’ (Adamson, p. 90). 

Thus, were our experience divinely given on the 
perfect plan of reason, we should, in the words of 
Descartes, ‘ know what these natures are,’ though 
we ourselves are not ‘ responsible for their com- 
position.’ J. S. Mill articulated the principle 
of exclusion or elimination in five experiential 
methods, with symbols and canons, and explained 
their cogency on the broad empiricist basis which 
his complete survey of logical doctrines is intended 
to commend and defend. But the ideal plan for 
the manifestation of universals in experience is as 
much the work of a priori reason as is the un- 
clouded vision of synthetic essences described by 
Descartes, ■while the march of merely experientim 
sequences eternally withholds that definiteness and 
exhaustiveness of constituents which might thus un- 
veil the pure tissue of relevancy. The neo-Kan tian 


-.’i "b the canons of elimination as 
■ . ■. ■ the aspirations of thought, in 

. nature as displays the ‘ cate- 
gories of relation,’ substantiality, causality, and 
reciprocity. But the rationalization of any given 
experiential sequence must be approached through 
a further dimension of logical value — that of 
system. In this we may conceive the ‘ additional 
aids ’ which transform aspiration into accomplished 
science. Relevance is a selective principle, system 
a comprehensive. 

4. System. — A conviction which cannot be a 
stable truth through sheer restrictions of internal 
relevancy may have value through its membership 
of a world of other convictions — other convictions 
not defined by the same question, as in the Hindu 
system of standards, but by questions in all degrees 
of kinship to it. 

(а) Dialectical. — Aristotle’s Tcpics marks out a 
sphere where such value may be traced by expressly- 
excluding both the harmony of personal investiga- 
tion with super-personal truth and the open vision 
of truth through reason. 

* The purpose of this treatise is to find a method which will 
qualify us as disputants in Iregard to every kind of subject, 
where the start of the inference is from probable judgments, 
and which will instruct us how to avoid stultifying ourselves 
when we ourselves sustain an argument. . . . We call probable 
what apx>ear8 true to all men, or to the majority, or to the wise, 
and, among the wise, to all, to the greater number, or to the 
most distinguished and authoritative ’ {TopicSt L 1). 

The wide ramifications of relationship of any con- 
viction to the remainder of knowledge are suggested 
by a variety of incidental methods or ‘auxiliary 
aids ’ to insight. 

‘ The organa by which we find materials for syllogisms and 
iuductioDS are . . . collection of opinion from various sources, 
resolution of ambiguities in meaning, discrimination between 
species and genera, assimilation of tilings to each other or in 
their relation to other things ’ {Topics, i. 13). 

(б) Methodological. — In the modern era a more 
systematic study of wstem was begun by the 
Novum Organnm of Bacon, the methodological 
reflexions of scientists themselves, and the tlieories 
of explanation, as distinguished from eliminative 
induction, and of approximate generalization, prob- 
ability, and operations subsidiary to induction, 
resum^ in detail by Mill. But the methods so 
formulated seem to be episodes in the consciousness 
of a more comprehensive development in the 
organization of our ideas. We continuously re- 
form and refine our tentative concepts to meet the 
exigence of newly experienced facts (see artt. 
Concept and Inference). And in this process 
we both accept limitations from, and contribute 
pulsations to, a progressive sum of cognitive life. 
The logic of system frames conceptions of the 
limitation and the contribution, such as the colli- 
gation of facts by superinduction of conceptual 
schemata (Whewell), the depth to which concepts 
interpenetrate judgment or blur the purity of infer- 
ential synthesis (Lotze), the inversion of dependence 
in our thought between principle and application 
(Jevons), and the relation of approximation between 
science and final truth (F. Enriques). In the dimen- 
sion of system, ‘ truth can only be tested by more 
of itself’ (Bosanquet, Logic, ii. 267). 

Litkeatcbb.— N o bibliography of logic with any approach to 
completeness appears to have been attempted. J. M. Baldwin, 
DPhP, voL iii. pt. 2 (Ne^ York, 1906), and the Catalogue 
of Venn Collection, Univ. I^., Cambridge, 1889, are the most 
useful. Reference is advisable to the following selection of 
representative authorities, besides such as have been quoted. 

G) History, scope, and utility. — C. Prantl, Geschichte der Logik 
im Abendlandet, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1885 (the fullest history doTO 
to the Middle Ages) ; F. Harms, Geschichte der Logik, Berlin, 
1881; A. Frank, Esquisse d'une histoirc de la logique, Paris, 
1338 ; P. Janet and G. Siailles, Histoirc de la philosophic, 
pt. 2, do. 1887 ; R. Adamson, A ShoH History of Logic, Lon- 
don, 1911; W. Whewell, On the Philosophy of JHscoi-ery, do. 
1880; EBrtt, sirt. ‘Logic’ ; Encyclopcedia of the PhUusophical 
Sciences, Eng. tr., London, 1913, vol. i. 

(2) Hindu.— F. Max Muller, Six Systems of Indian Philo- 
sophy, London, 1899 ; S. Snguira, Hindu Lorn: as preserted 
in China and Japan, Philadelphia, 1900 ; J. R. Ballantyne, 
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Aphorism^s of the Sydya Philo’^fopky, Allahabad, 1850; M. R. 
Bodas, Tarka-Safigraha of Annanibkattat Bombay, 1897; 
S. C. Vidyabhusana. Hindu jleOicecal Logic, Calcutta, 1912. 

(3) Greek. — A. Trendelenburg, Logische Ifntersuckungen^, 
Leipzig, 1S62; G. Grote, Ari^totle^ London, 1872-79,1830; J. 
Barthelemy Saint-Hiiaire, He la Logiqu^ d'Aristote^ Paris, 
1838 ; Porphyry ; Cicero, Topics. 

(4) Medicecal. — Works of Boethius, Avicenna, Aquinas, 
Duns Scotus, Ramus, etc. ; V. Cousin, Ouvrages inidits 
0’ Abelard, Paris, 1836 (with valuable historical introduction). 

(5) Modem. — A. Arnauld and P. Nicole, Logie, or the Art 
of Thinking : being the Port-Royal Logic, tr. T. S. BaynesT, 
Edinburgh, 1872; F. Bacon, Sovum Organum, 1620; T- 
Hobbes, Computation, (Worts, 1.), London, 1839-45; E. B. de 
Condillac, La Logique, newed., Paris, 1811 ; F. Btirgersdyck, 
Institutionum logic, libriduo, Cambridge, 1680 ; H. Aldrich, 
Artis Logicce Compendium^, ed. H. L. ilansel, Oxford, 1862; 
W. Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic, London, 
1859-60, iii. and iv, ; H. L. Mansel, Prolegomena Logica-, do. 
1860 ; J. S. Mill, Sustem of Logicr^, do. 1872 ; A. de Morgan, 
Pormal Logic, do. 1347 ; G. Boole, Investigation of the Laws of 
Thought, do. 1854 ; F. E. Beneke, System der Logik, Berlin, 
1842 ; G. W. F. Hegel, Logic, Eng. tr.-, Oxford, 1894 ; M. W. 
Drobisch, Neue Darstellung der Logik^, Hamburg, 1^7 ; H. 
Ulrici, System der Logik, Leipzig, 1852 ; L. George, Lie Logik 
als Wissenachaftslehre, Berlin, 18^. 

(6) Becent.-^a) Formal and S 3 Tnbolic: W. S. Jevons, Studies 
in Deductive Logic, Tjondon, 1880; J. N. Keynes, Studies and 
Exercises in Formal Logic^, do. 1906 ; J. Venn, Symbolic Logic-, 
do. 1894 ; A. T. Shearman, Development of Symbobc Lof;ic,do. 
1906, Scope of Formal Lonic, do. 1911 ; E. Schroeder. Vor- 
lesungen uber der Algebra der Logik, Leipzig, 1890-05 ; B. A. W. 
Russell and A. N. Whitehead, Principia Mathematica, pt. i., 
Cambridge. 1910-13. 

(6) Critical or philosophical: T. H. Green, Lectines on 
Lonic iii., London, I 556 ); F. H. Principles 

of Logic, do. 1883; L. T. Hobhouse, Tbeoru oj Knowledge, do. 
1306; J Dewey, Studies in Logical Theory, Chicago, 1903; 
J. Bergmann, Die (rnni Iprobleme der Logik-, Berlin, 1895 ; E. 
Husserl, Logische Jfntf^i tiUchungen-, Halle, lOH. 

(c) Syetein': F. Ueberweg, .S'v5tem d**) Logik undGe.^chichte 
der log'. Lehren, Bonn, 13';^, Eng. tr., London, ISTl; R. H. Lotze, 
Si/<itcm der Philosophie-, Leipzig, 1S80-84 ; B. Bosanquet, Kyen- 
(>als of Logic, London, 1895, Logic-, Oxford, 1011 ; J. Veitch, 
Inititxftes of Logic, Edinburgh, 1885 ; J. Venn, Principles of 
Empirical or Inductive Logic^, London, 19o0; W. Wundt, 
Logik^, Stuttgart, 1893-05. 

(d) '" ' .’ \V 1. Davidson, Logic 0 / Definition, 

Londr " . .3 k. uillncies, do. 1833, Process of 

Argir, , ■ " . • ' • the Criticism of Beliefs, 

do." 1*02, Use of Wonts in Rrasoning. do. 1901, The Application 
of Logic, do. 1910; J. Venn, The Logic of Chance^, do. 1838; 
W. S. Jevons, PruidpUs of Science, do. 1874 ; K. Pearson. 
Grammar of Science-, do. 1900 ; H. Poincare, Science and 
Method, Eng, tr., do. 1914. 

For a summary of substantive logical doctrine see artt. Belief 
(L ogical), Co.vcEPT, Ixfere.vcb, JfD<»ME?rT (Logical), and Method 

(Logical). J. Brough. 

LOGIC (Buddhist).— Bud-lhists have been called 
the real founders of the niediieval logic and logical 
literature of India, a position which they share to 
a great extent with the Jains. 

‘At about A.D. 400 began an epoch when they (Jains and 
Buddhists] seriously tookhp the problems of logic, and all the 
text-books on the Jaioa and Buddhist systems of l^c date at 
or after that time. Ujjaini in Alalwa and Valabhi in Guzerat, 

. . . Patna and Dravida (the Deccan],’ were the principal seats 
of Jainist logical activity. ‘ The N\ ayavatara, by Siddhasena 
Divakara, dated about 533 A.D., was the first systematic work on 
the Jama Logic.’ ^ 

The earliest seat of Buddhist mediseval logic is 
said to have been in Gandhara (about Peshawar) 
on the Panjab frontier, till the invading Huns 
dispersed all scholarly life. Only such literature 
survived a.s hat] been transported in translations to 
China and Tibet. There were, liowever, other 
schools at Ayodliya (Oudh) and in the Deccan. 
Prom the latter school one ^lysteinatic work of the 
7th cent. A.D. has survived in Sanskrit ; thu Nudya- 
bindu of Dharmakirti, and its commentary by 
Diiarrnottara." 

Tills ascription of the rise of logical studies in 
medifTval India to Jain and Buddhist culture is 
tantamount to saying that systematic treatment 
of the nature and regulation of reas^oned know- 
ledge as such first took shape when Indian culture 
was practically Buddhi>?t and Jainist. That sys- 
tematic treatment was more critical and exegetical 
than constructive. It is clear from the Buddhist j 
scriptures, and also, so far as any work has yet j 

1 S. C. Vidyabhusapa, History of the Mediceval School of j 
Indian Z.0;7iC, Calcutta, 1909, p. whi. 

- Ed. P. Peterson, in the Bihliotheci Indica, Calcutta, ' 


been done upon them, from the Jain scriptures, 
that an unwritten and unelahorated body of norma- 
tive principles and methods of thought had long 
existed in India. The early mediaeval logics are 
exegeses, expounding and elaborating the logical 
categories applied in earlier works. These cate- 
gories included classifications of knowledge, doc- 
trines of teims and propositions, methods of 
induction, fallacies, and, possibly, in the Jain 
classics, syllogism. Of the methods and categories 
themselves the early works saj' little or nothing. 
Those works are the expression of the greater or 
constructive stage of the Buddliist and Jain move- 
ments. The Buddhist scriptures are often critical ; 
but they criticize the traditions which they found 
holding the field, rather than the principles and 
methods of deduction and induction of their day. 

Two passages in the Suttas afl'ord an apparent 
exception to this assertion. In these, certain 
matters are declared to be ‘ not in the sphere of 
tahhal rendered by Khys Davids and E. Otto 
Franke ‘ mere logic ’ ' (iarka-sdstra , or ‘ rules of 
thought,’ is one of the technical Indian terms for 
logic). And logic-mongers {takhino) and pedants 
(vlmaihsino), failing to grasp them, are said to 
arrive at fantastic theories.- Again, in prescribing 
a pragmatic criterion of the merits of a religious 
doctrine, the Buddha is said to have excluded such 
criteria as authority, tradition, etc., and both tak- 
kohetu and nayahetu.^ These, again, belong to the 
oldest technical terms for logic, hetii (‘condition,’ 
‘cause,’ ‘inference’) and naya (‘method’) practically 
covering all reasoned thinking in both Jainist and 
Buddhist hooks.** This depreciation of ratiocina- 
tive method, combined with misconceptions of the 
orthodox theory of knowledge in early Buddhism, 
has given rise to the mistaken view that Buddhists 
rejected both logical method and the validity of 
any knowledge established by it.® But a careful 
consideration of the two Suttas quoted above, in 
the light of the sober intellectual method prevailing 
in the great majority of the Suttas, brings us to a 
very different cot dusion. In the latter passage 
the soundness of any ethical doctrine or gospel is 
held to be rightly tested, not by metaphysical 
dialectic, hut by a utilitarian calculus. In the 
former passage the ‘ logic ’ that is condemned as 
in.adequate is such as often finds condemnation 
among ourselves, when we ‘ feel ’ rather than 
discern that deductions are being made from out- 
worn, outgrown terms, from WTong data, from 
words ambiguously used. Only a culture which 
has a logic of recreated inductions will condemn 
such misuse of deduction as ‘mere logic.’ It is 
one of the penalties induced by such efi'ete reason- 
ing tliat the noble formulation of right thinking 
should, in popular usage, incur reproach, as if it 
had failed in general. 

The Buddhist Sutta and Abhidhamma Pitakas 
afford unmistakable evidence of (1) the existence of 
a cni'rent logical doctrine, (2) misuse of the same 
by dialecticians or ‘ sophists,’ deducing from con- 
fused terms and wrong in eiui.sses, and (3) a constant 
faith in the ajipeal to judgment and argument, i.e. 
to logical faculty, and to logical principles. The 
Suttas, or discourses, were in great part addressed 
to relatively immature minds — to the ‘ man in the 
street ’ and to the average bhikkhu or sekha (learner 
in the Order). But the proportion of discourses 
filled ’with categorical a.-sertions is very small. 
Jlost of them seek to capture the listener by argu- 
ment. No sentence occurs oftener than Tam kissa 
hetii ?, '• What is the reason of that ? ’ The pre- 
vailing method of the Buddha in his replies to 

1 D lgha SikCiya, i. 12 ; Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, 
Oxford, iS99-1010. i. 2f> ; R- 0 Franke, Dlgha Bikaya hi SLas- 
uab’ ubersetzt, Gottingen, 1914, p. 21. 

2 Di'fha yikdya, p. 16. 3 Anguttara Nihiya, i. 189. 

4 Vidyabhusapa, op. cit. p. 4. 5 Cf., e.g., ib. p. 59. 
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interlocutors is one of gentle ‘ reasonableness ’ (to 
adopt Matthew Arnold’s rendering of ^xteiKeio). 
And nyaya {ndya), ‘ knowledge,’ ‘ science,’ which 
is the title- word in the oldest Indian logical works,^ 
is used S3monymously with satya (sacheha), ‘ truth,’ 
as forming, with dhamma (‘ right ’ or ‘ norm ’) and 
ktisala (‘ good ’), the threefold foundation on which 
the perfect man should be established.- In the 
somewhat later collection called Ahhidhcimma 
PiUtha, where doctrines, put forward ad honiinem 
in the Suttas, are more abstractly expounded by 
way of question and answer, logical method is 
more systematically applied. The import of a 
great number of terms is set out, usually in dicho- 
tomic division, but sometimes in the distinctively 
Indian method of presenting the by us so-called 
Laws of Thought, thus : Is A B ? If not, is A 
not-B? If not, is A both B and not-B? If not, 
is A neither B nor not-B (in other words, is A a 
chimsera) ? The expositions, again, are sometimes 
exercises in converted propositions, sometimes argu- 
ments in hypothetical propositions. The books 
entitled Yamaka and Kathavatthu? respectively, 
consist entirely of these exercises and arguments. 
No definite exercise in, or allusion to, syllogism has 
been found in the Pitakcts, although it figures promi- 
nently in the earliest Buddhist and Jain treatises on 
logic. Nor, indeed, do the paired words parnana 
(‘immediate knowledge,’ ‘perception’) and anu- 
mdna (‘mediate knowledge,’ ‘inference’) appa- 
rently occur in the Pitakas as the indispensable 
logical terms which they subsequently became.* 
Nevertheless, the Suttas and the Abhidhamma 
books taken together, with all the legendary and 
illustrative matter discounted, present so varied an 
appeal to the intellect of their age that it is not sur- 
prising if one result of the paramountcy of Buddhist 
culture was to yield a harvest, not only of psycho- 
logical, but also of logical, analysis and system- 
atization. A still greater field of material for the 
history of logic will possibly be opened up when (1) 
the original Jain scriptures are all edited, and (2) 
the Chinese and Tibetan translations of Buddhist 
Sanskrit treatises on logic, as well as (3) the ortho- 
dox Thera vada philosophical works in Sinhalese and 
Burmese MSS, become accessible. A comparison 
of the conclusions gleaned from these sources, and 
from the Pali materials as yet accessible, with the 
concepts of European logic will prove of deeper 
philosophical importance than may appear likely 
to those who see in logic only an academic exercise. 
By intellectual procedure, according to the norms 
of which logic is the interpreter rather than the 
dictator, the human mind has grasped the most 
general data of experience inductively and deduc- 
tively. And that procedure has centred round 
certain concepts here, round other concepts there. 
The difference in emphasis thus produced tends to 
become absolute, hindering both mutual under- 
standing and also thereby a positive, general 
advance in phUosophy. The system, for instance, 
of definition by genus and species, of division by 
dichotomy only, of subsuming the particular under 
the more general, admirable as it has proved in 
all quantitative analysis, may prove a hindrance 
in estimating qualitative value.s in aesthetic and 
spiritual inquiry. The Buddhist scriptures did not 
keep rigidly to these (peculiarly Greek) lines in 
their analyses. They did not always, or emphati- 
cally, see things as decomposable substances, in 
wholes and particulars. Their founder disliked 

r Yidyabhu^ija, P- 1. 

2 Cf. Sa-rhyutta Dikaya, v. 19, with i. 189; Rhys Davids, 
Dialogues, ii. 167 (fulya is rendered ‘ ^stem ’). The formula 
of causation is repeatedly called Aryan (i,e. Buddhist) fUiya. 

2 Ed. for PTS, 1911-13, 1894-97.' The PTS is publishing a 
translation of the latter work in 1915. 

4 Pamtina is used only for ‘ measure,’ ‘ estimate’ ; anumdna 
apparently does not occur at all. 


generalizing. ‘ I am not,’ he is made to say, ‘ a 
generalizer, I am a particularizer.’ ‘ True, they 
expressed organic phenomena in terms of khandha, 
‘aggregate.’ But khandkas, for them, were not 
‘things that are,' but ‘happenings and ceasings,’ 
‘risings and fallings.’ They may be said to have 
seen things more as intercrossing force-rays, each 
abscissa or confluence of which gave occasion for 
a general term. Hence their definitions consist in 
the laying together of mutually intercrossing, over- 
lapping, or partially coinciding notions. 

Centuries later we find Buddhaghosa and Bud- 
dhadatta adopting consistently a fourfold scheme 
for the definition of psychological and ethical 
terms, viz. by salient eharacter(s), essential proper- 
ties, resulting phenomena, and proximate cause. ^ 
This method survives in a classic work centuries 
younger, but is no longer prominently used.® 

To revert to the laws of thought — the way bi 
which Indian logic presented the second and third 
of these (Contradiction and Excluded Middle) has 
been mentioned. But the first (Identity) was 
virtually traversed, in Buddhist thought, by the 
fundamental law of anirheha (anitya), ‘imperma- 
nence’ (f.e. incessant change). By this law A is 
never A for more than a moment, but is after that 
not A, but, as it were, Aj, Aj, Aj. . . . And, just as 
Aristotle rated as mere ‘ vegetable ’ the mind that 
rejected the (Greek) laws of thought, so for the 
Buddhists there was no intelligent or accurate 
thinking on any basis which ignored this law of 
impermanence. The other great tenets that ‘ all 
(life) is subject to Ul,’ and that ‘ all is without soul 
or substance,’ are, in fact, corollaries of it. 

The only general principle of thought put forward 
in Europe which harmonizes with Buddnist axioms 
is that ‘ Principle or Law of Sufficient Reason ’ for 
which certain logicians, notably Leibniz, claimed 
equal rank with the three named above, namely, 
that ‘nothing happens without a reason why it 
should be so rather than otherwise.’ This comes 
very near to the idap-michchayatci (‘this is con- 
ditioned by that’) of Buddhist causality. And, 
generally speaking, it is in the logic of causation 
or of induction that w’e first notice the resemblances 
between Buddhist and European logic rather than 
the differences. The ancient formula of cause — 
‘ that being present, this becomes ; fr'om the arising 
of that, this arises ; that being absent, this does 
not become ; from the cessation of that, this 
ceases’* — is the nearest approach to our logical 
schemata that we find in the Pitakas. And the 
medimval elaboration of the principle so formulated 
— that ‘ its essential mark is the condition of the 
happening of a phenomenon ® on the occurrence of 
its sole invariable antecedent phenomenon’ — is well 
in tune with our more modern logic of induction. 

Liteeature. — 'T his is given in the footnotes. Of the two 
important early classics, the Milinda-paflha (see SIilixda) and 
the y etti-pakarana, the former argues maini 3 ' hy analog^', while 
the latter uses only the first and last of Buddhagho^'s four 
heads given above. C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS. 

LOGIC (Indian). — See Nyaya. 

LOGOS. — The Greek word \070s has no exact 
equivalent in any < ' ’ ’ Just as 

Goethe's Faust, when ■ ■ . verse of 

the Fourth Gospel into German, tries m succession 
and rejects Wort, Sinn, Kraft, and finally decides 
upon That, so Latin theology wavered between 
Verhtim, Sermo, and Patio before accepting 

1 Not an ekarhsavtUia, but a vibkajjavdda {Majjh itna yikdya, 
jL 197). The Theravada, or mother school, were long- known as 
Vlbhajjav^DS. 

2 AUhasdlinl {PTS, 1897), 109, passim ; Abhidkammdvatdra 
{PTS, 1915), 2, passim. 

^ Abhidkamtnatthasattgaha (‘Compendium of Philosophy*), 
probably 12th cent, a.d., p. 212 f. (PTS, 18S4, tr. 1910). 

Majjhima yikdya, ii. 32 ; Sathyutta Sikilya, ii. 28, etc. 

5 AbnidlMmiaatthasafujaha, p. IsT. 
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Verhum, the least satisfactory, perhaps, of the 
three. The word has a history Ixith in Greek 
philosophy and in Jewish Alexandrian theology. 
But, whereas in Greek philosophy the word means 
the divine Reason regarded as immanent in the 
cosmic process, the author.^ of the Septuagint use 
it to translate the Hebrew Memrri and its poetic 
synonyms, which mean primarily the spoken word 
of the Deity.^ Hellenized .Jewish thought at- 
tempted to fuse these two originally distinct mean- 
ings ; and so arose the Christian use of the word 
as a name for the second Person of the Trinity, 
incarnated in Jesus of Nazareth. It will be con- 
venient to consider in succession the growth of the 
idea in Greek philosophy, in Jewish- Alexandrian 
theology (the use of Memra in the Hebrew sacred 
literature hardly belongs to our subject), and in 
Christian theologj'. 

1. In Greek philosophy. — The history of the 
Logos-idea begins with Heraclitus of Ephesus (c. 
535^75 B.C.), who, as E. M. Comford has rightly 
maintained,^ represents a mystical reaction against 
the materialism of the Ionian philosophers. For 
him the visible world is a symbolic system which 
half conceals and half reveals the reality. This 
truth or reality is the divine soul of the world, 
whose life is manifested in the endless cycle of 
birth and death, of becoming, change, deea}’, and 
renewal. There i.s ope Logos, the .same through- 
out the world, which is itself liomogeneous and 
one. This rvisdom we may u in by .searching with- 
in ourselves ; ‘ it is open to all men to know them- 
selves and be wise.’ The divine soul is ‘ Nature,’ 
the cosmic process ; it is God ; it is ■■puxv, the life- 
principle ; it is Logos, the divine law, or will of 
God. ‘ -AlII human laws are fed by the one divine 
law. It prevails as luuch as it will, and is sufficient 
and more than sufficient for all things.’ This 
Logos is the immanent reason of the world; ‘it 
existeth from all time ; yet men are unaware of it, 
l)oth before they hear it and while thej' listen to 
it.’ The Logos, like 'Wordsworth’s ‘Duty,’ keeps 
the stars in their courses. It is the hidden 
harmony which underlies the discord.s and antagon- 
isms of existence. There is no trace in Heraclitus 
of a transcendent God, whose reason or will the 
Logos could be. The .sy.stem is rather a form of 
pantlieism, with a strong mystical element. In 
Anaxagoras, however, the Lugos, or voDs (he pre- 
feired the latter term), is intermediate Iretween 
God and the world, being the regulating principle 
of the universe, the divine intelligence. In Plato, 
though he was the founder of a philo.=ophy in 
which the Logos-idea wa» to lind a congenial home, 
there is but little th.at bears directly on our .subject. 
The world, he .says in the Tiniceus (p. f2Df.), is 
created by a fusion of mind and necessity ; it is 
itself a living and rational organism, the ‘only- 
begotten (iMovoy(i>T]s) son of God,’ itself a God, and 
the ‘express image’ (eAwi') of the Highest. 

In Stoicism the philosophy of Heraclitus received 
a new life and fresli developments. Like Hera- 
clitus, the Stoics regarded Fire as the primordial 
substance, the material princiide of the divine. 
Endowed with inherent productive activity, it is 
the ‘seminal Reason (\6-,oi irTrepuarocoy) of the 
world, which raanife.sts itself in all the phenomena 
of nature. These phenomena, or, rather, the 
active principles which create them, are often 
called Xoyoi <rTrepnaTuoi, in the plural. Christian 
writers like Justin Martyr laid hold of this doctrine 
to connect Greek philo.-ophy with their own 
religion. Every man, Justin taught, at liG birth 
participates in the universal Reason, which he 
identifies with the Johannine Logos which ‘ lighteth 

^ Cf. E. Hatch and H. A. Redpath, Concordance to the 
Septiuigint, Oxford, 189-2-1906, pp. S31-8s7. 
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everj- man.’ Accordingly, he argues,^ heathens 
like Heraclitus and Socrates, in so far as they lived 
tiera \oyov, may be claimed as Christians, and may 
be saved. The seminal Logos of the Stoics, when 
spoken of as a single Power, is God Himself as the 
organic principle of the cosmic process, which He 
directs to a rational and moral end. This power 
is not present in all creatures eiiually ; only man 
participates in it so fully that he may be regarded 
as a real effluence of the Deity. The Stoics distin- 
guished between the Xdyos eroiddeTos, the potential, 
unmanifested Reason, and the Xoyos wpotpoptKds, the 
thought of God expressed in action. This distinc- 
tion led to a nev,’ emphasis being laid on the other 
meaning of Xoyos, as ‘ word ’ or ‘ speech ’ ; and in 
this way Stoicism made it easier for Jewish philo- 
sophy to identify the Greek \6yos with the half- 
personified ‘ Word of Jahweh.’ Words and 
thoughts, according to the Stoics, were the very- 
same things regarded under different aspects. 
The same \6yos which is Thought as long as it 
resides in the breast is Word as soon as it comes 
forth. The distinction between iySiideros and 
irpotpoptKSi, often used by Philo and the Greek 
Christian Fathers, is really identical with that 
drawn by Aristotle between 6 \6yos and 6 ey 
Tj i/ovxv-’ Christian writers found another fruit- 
ful idea in the Stoic doctrine that, since the one 
Logos is present in many human souls, men may 
have communion with each other through their 
participation in the same Logos. The Logos- 
Christ might be explained Stoically as the indwell- 
ing revealer of the Father, with whom He is one ; 
as the vital principle of the universe ; as the way, 
the truth, and the life; as the inspirer of the 
highest morality ; and, laist, but not least, as the 
living bond of union between the various member.s 
of His ‘body.’ The world, for Stoicism, is simple 
and unique («s xoi povoyey^s ) ; it is a living creature 
{oL'oia lpd/i%ot.). The Spirit (tryedpa.) goes through 
all things, formless itself, but the creator of forms. 
The Logos, as World-Idea, is also single and simple 
(els xoi arXoOs), though it assumes manifold forms 
in its plastic self-unfolding. It is identified with 
Fate (eipappeyy) ; and Stoboeus says : 

* Fate is the \oyof of the jcotTwo?, or the Aoyor of those things 
in the universe which are directed by providence (jrpopota). 
Chrysippus, however, instead of hogos uses Truth, Cause, 
Nature, Necessity, and other words ’ (L’d. i. 130). 

The question whether Stoicism identified God with 
the Logos is not easy to answer. E. Zeller is 
probably right in saying that the logic of Stoicism 
wa.s rigidly pantheistic— it was a form of natural- 
istic monism ; Z>eits sive Natura. Origen says 
that the Stoics and the Platonists both call the 
world Gml ; but for Stoicism the world is the 
supreme God, for the Platonists only God in the 
second place. But the opponents of Stoicism are 
too harsh when they say that the Stoics bring in 
God only in order to he in the fashion. It was 
their religious need that made them bring Him in. 
Perhaps they could not consistently find room for 
any- God above the Logos, but in fact they did 
ascribe to the Deity more personal attribute.s than 
could proiierly belong to their Logos. They were 
certainly- able to feel enthusiastic devotion to the 
Logos as the principle of law and righteousness. 
This is shown by the famous hymn of Cleantlies : 

‘ Thee it is lawful for all mortals to address. For we are Thine 
offspring;, and alone of living creatures that live .and walk the 
earth moulded in the image of the All. Therefore I will ei er 
sing Thee, and celebrate Thy power. All this universe, rolling 
round the earth, obeys Thee, and follows willinuh Thy conr- 
mand. . . . O King most high, nothing is done w ithout Thee, 
neither in heaven nor on earth nor on the sea, except what the 
wicked do in their foolishness. Thou makest order out of dis- 
order, and things that strive find in Thee a friend ; for Thou 
hast fitted together good and evil into one, and hast established 
one Reason (Adyov) that lasts for ever. Bet the wicked Pv fiom 
Thv law. ur.hap;yv ones, and though thei ii;-:re to i'O-.e-s ivnat 

1 Ap'.:. i, 4e 2 A ml. Post, i, I". 7u 
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Is good, yet they see not, neither do they hear, the universal 
Uv*' of God. . . . But O God, giver of all things, who dwelleat 
in dark clouds and rulesb over the thunder, deliver men from 
their foolishness. Scatter it from their souls, and grant them 
to obtain wisdom, for by wisdom dost Thou rightly govern all 
things ; that, being honoured, we may repay Thee with honour, 
singing 13iy works without ceasing, as we ought to do. For 
there is no greater thing than this, for mortal men or for g^ods, 
to sing rightly the praise of universal law (A.^ov).’ 

In fact, this conception of a germinative principle 
of Reason which manifests itself in the universe, 
and especially in the minds of human beings as 
members of a universal community, prepared the 
soil on which a world-religion might grow. And 
at the same time the individual was brought into a 
closer relation with the divine thanhad been contem- 
plated in any earlier system of Greek philosophy. 

2 . In Jewish- Alexandrian theology. — Hebrew 
thought about the ‘Word of the Lord’ does not 
enter the subject of the present article until the 
tendency arose to personify the self-revealing 
activity of Jahweh. The earlier hooks of the OT 
connect the operations of the Memra with three 
ideas — creation, providence, and revelation. God 
spake the word, and the worlds were made ; then 
at once His spirit, or breath, gives life to what the 
Word creates, and renews the face of the earth. 
The protecting care of God for the chosen people is 
attributed by the Jewish commentaries to the 
Memra. Besides this, the ‘ Word of the Lord ’ in- 
spires prophecy and imparts the Law. The ten- 
dency to personify the activities of Jahweh is seen 
in the expressions used about the Angel, the Name, 
the Glory, and, above all, the Wisdom of God. 
Similar language about the Word is found in the 
freq^uent phrase ‘ the Word of the Lord came unto 
rae,^ and in such passages as Ps I47“, Is 65'“*- 2^ 
Ps 33*, Jer 23“. Nevertheless, the personification 
is throughout poetical rather than metaphysical, 
except in writers completely under Greek influence. 
On the whole, in the later books the conception of 
Wisdom tends to displace that of Word — a change 
which reaUy brings the Jewish idea nearer to the 
Greek. ‘Wisdom’ in Job is the hidden purpose 
which God is working out in man’s existence — the 
grand secret of life known only to God. In Pro- 
verbs Wisdom is the cardinal virtue; she stands 
at the corners of the streets, and invites men to 
walk in her ways. God created or prepared her 
before the world was made ; she was by His side 
when He planned the scheme of the world-order ; 
she was daily His delight, rejoicing always before 
Him. Therefore He assures those who listen to 
her of life, blessedness, and the favour of God. In 
Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiasticus, and Wisdom of Solomon 
we find a frirther development of Jewish thought 
in the direction of Greek philosophy. Ecclesiastes 
presents us with a pessimistic philosophy quite 
alien from Judaism and strongly influenced by 
Stoicism, though the trend is masked by nnmeroos 
interpolations. Ecclesiasticus is more Jewish in 
sentiment ; ‘ Wisdom ’ has found her chief expres- 
sion in the hooks of the Law. The book called 
AVisdom of Solomon is the work of an orthodox 
Jew, who has no sympathy with the views of 
Ecclesiastes, and resents their attribution to 
Solomon ; hut his doctrine of the divine Wisdom 
is strongly^ coloured by Stoical and Platonic ideas. 
Wisdom is immanent in God, belonging to the 
divine essence, and yet existing in jwari-indepen- 
deiice side by side with God. WiMom was the 
active agent m the creation of the world, selecting 
among the divine ideas those which were to be 
actualized in the created universe. She is an 
emanation from God, pervading all things, and 
passing ‘ more rapidly than any motion ’ among 
them, without contracting any impurity by her con- 
tact with matter. In the human spirit she is the 
teacher not only of every virtue and of all theological 
knowledge, hut of all the human arts and sciences. 


The identification of ‘Wisdom’ with the Greek 
Logos is almost explicitly made, as is the identifi- 
cation of Wisdom with the Holy Spirit of God. 
This hook, in fact, marks a transition from the OT 
doctrine to that of Philo, and is of much importance 
in the history of Jewish-Alexandrian theology. 

Philo not only blends Greek and Jewish ideas 
abont the Logos; he achieves a syncretism of 
divergent Greek conceptions. His Logos is a 
combination of the Platonic ideas and Stoic uni- 
versal causality. He takes over the main Stoical 
conception, hut detaches it from materialism, and 
tries to harmonize it with the Platonic theory that 
visible things are only types of realities laid up 
in the intelligible world. His Logos is much like 
Plato’s idea of the Good, except that it is regarded 
as creatively active. Philo found this conception 
useful, because he wdshed to conceive of the divine 
activity Hellenically, without ceasing to believe in 
the OT Jahweh. Jewish thought had been in 
danger of separating the Creator so completely 
from His creation as to produce an intolerable 
dualism. This tendency had been mitigated by 
poetical personification. Philo fixed these poetical 
symbols, and turned them from poetry to meta- 
physics by identifying the Memra with the Stoical 
Logos Platonized. In opposition to the earlier 
Jewish idea of the Word, Philo’s Logos is an inter- 
mediary between God and the world ; He is the 
I principle of revelation. Philo is fertile in forms 
of expression to convey the relation of this prin- 
ciple of revelation to the Godhead and to man 
respectively. In the former aspect, the Logos is 
declared to be the first-hom Son of God, the first 
of the angels ; in the latter. He is the Man who 
is the immediate image of God, the prototypal 
Man in whose image all other men are created. 
The Logos dwells \vith God as His vice-gerent ; 
He is the eldest son of God, and Wisdom is 
His mother. In other places He is identified 
with Wisdom. Again, He is the Idea of Ideas, 
the whole mind of God going out of itself in 
creation. He represents the world before God 
as High Priest, Intercessor, Paraclete. He is the 
Shekinah, or glory of God ; but also the darkness 
or shadow of God, since the creature half conceals 
and half reveals the Creator. He is the intelligihle 
world, the archetypal universe of the Platonists, 
and the real life of the world that we know. In 
man He operates as the higher reason. If we ask 
whether the Logos is an aspect of the divine nature 
or an individual being, we get answers which are 
bard to reconcile. The rational part of the soul 
exhibits the type of the Logos, the ‘ second Deity ’ ; 
no mortal could be formed in the likeness of the 
supreme Father of the world, or ever brought 
into comparison with Him. But elsewhere the 
Logos appears to he only an attribute of God. 
As an orthodox Jew (or one who wished to pass 
for orthodox), Philo cannot have thought of affirm- 
ing two divine agents. And yet the Platonic 
doctrine of a transcendent unknowable God re- 
quired a divine vice gerent, while the Stoic Logos 
fiad been an independent immanent world-principle, 
very different from the Hebrew Jahweh. The 
amalgamation of these divergent philosophies in 
Philo is rather external and superficial. The 
Philonic Logos is a dynamic principle, but also a 
cosmic principle, who accounts for the existence 
of the world. Occasionally Philo seems to suggest 
that the Logos is ‘the God of ns the imperfect,’ 
as if from the highest point of view the Logos 
were only an appearance of the Absolute. So in 
a thoroughly Plotinian passage he says : 

‘God appears in His unity when the soul, being perfectly 
purified and having transcended ail multiplicity, not only the 
multiplicity of numbers but even the dyad which is nearest to 
unity, passes on to the unitv which is unmingled, simple, and 
complete in itself ' Ofe Abrahamo, 24). 
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But this is not a common line of speculation in 
Philo. 

In the NT the technical use of the word Logos 
is found in the Fourth Gospel (unless we should 
add 1 Jn l^*- and Rev 19^°) only. But it is im- 
portant to observe that St. Paul, especially in his 
later Epistles, gives us almost the whole of the 
Logos-doctrine which we read in the Prologue to 
the Fourth Gospel. The conception of Christ as 
a cosmic principle is even more emphasized in 
Colossians than in the Gospel. When we read of 
the Pauline Christ that He is the image {eUiip) of 
God, that in Him the Pleroma of the Godhead 
dwells in bodily form, that He was the agent in 
creation, and the immanent Spirit ‘ through whom 
are all things,’ that He pre-existed in the form of 
God, that He is the first-hom of all creation, in 
whom and through whom and to whom are all 
things, that all things are summed up in Him, 
that He is all and in all, that His reign is co- 
extensive with the world’s history, that He is 
life-giving Spirit, abiding in the souls of His dis- 
ciples, forming Himself in them, and transforming 
them into His likeness, enlightening them and 
uniting them in one body with Himself, it does not 
seem that a candid criticism can deny that all 
the elements of a complete Logos-theology are to 
be found in the Pauline Epistles. Without as- 
suming any direct influence of Philo, which is 

erhaps improbable, it is unquestionable that the 

ewish- Alexandrian Logos-philosophy had a great 
and increasing influence upon St. Paul’s doctrine 
of tlie Person of Christ. In proportion as the 
apocalyptic Messianism which we And in Thessa- 
lonians lost its importance for him, he approxi- 
mated more and more to the type of Christology 
which we associate with the name of St. John. 
It must not be supposed that this statement stands 
or falls with the authenticity of Colossians and 
Ephesians. The Epistles to the Corintluans con- 
tain similar language. 

The large obligations of the author of the Fourth 
Gospel to the Philonian school cannot reasonably 
be denied, though they have often been questioned. 
It is clear from the tone of the Prologue that 
Philo’s conception of the Logos, or something akin 
to it, was already familiar to those for whom the 
Evangelist wuote. No explanation of the word 
Logos is given ; and almost every verse in the 
Prologue might be paralleled from Philo. Techni- 
cal terms from Philo (<T<ppa-yis and TrapdKXrp-os are 
examples) abound in the Gospel. Indeed, the 
whole treatment adopted by the Evangelist pre- 
supposes the Jewish- Alexandrian philosophy of 
religion, and would be unintelligible without it. 
Nevertheless, it is true that the identification of 
the historical Jesus with the Logos, and of the 
Jewish Messiah with the Logos, makes a great 
difference. Philo had never thought of identi^ing 
the Logos with the Messiah — a figure in whom 
he took very little interest. The chief differences 
(which have often been exaggerated) between the 
Philonian and Johannine Logos are these : (1) the 
Evangelist defines far more clearly the relation of 
the Logos to God, as a second Person in the God- 
head, distinct, though eternally inseparable from 
the Father; (2) the notion of God the Father as 
a transcendent unapproachable Being, to be known 
only through an inter mediary, is foreign to the 
Gospel, in which God the Father acts directly upon 
the world ; it is in consequence of the activity thus 
attributed to God the Father that the creative 
function of the Logos loses its interest and is not 
referred to after the Prologue ; (3) in the Gospel 
the conception of the Logos is more dynamic than 
in Philo ; the Logos-Christ is the complete revela- ■ 
tion of the character of God rather than of His I 
nature ; the revelation of the Divine as self- I 


sacrificing love is an idea not to be found in Philo ; 
it follows that the conception of life, ■which implies 
growth, change, and development, has an import- 
ance for the Evangelist which it could not have 
for Philo ; (4) could Philo have accepted the 
Incarnation t The difference between the two 
writers here has often been magnified by orthodox 
critics. Philo believed in theophanies, and could 
have easily accepted a docetic theory of the In- 
carnation. The Fourth Evangelist is no docetist ; 
but for him too the Incarnation was primarOy a 
revelation. The Johannine Christ became flesh 
that we might ‘ behold his glory,’ and learn what 
could only thus be taught. But a real Incarna- 
tion of the Logos would no doubt have been 
inconceivable to PhUo, for whom no historical 
event seems to have any importance as such. 
The Logos-doctrine of the Prologue may be briefly 
summarized as follows. From all eternity, before 
time began, the Logos was. He is supra-temporal, 
not simply the Spirit of the World. He did not 
become personal either at the Creation or at the 
Incarnation.' The Logos was ‘turned toward’ 
(irpAs) God. The preposition indicates the closest 
union, with a sort of transcendental subordination. 
The Father alone is the vrp/T] 8e6rr]Tos. The open- 
ing words of the Prologue do not (with Meyer, 
IVeiss, etc.) refer to the exaltation of Christ, but 
to His eternal relationship to the Father. Deifi- 
cation was to the Jews blasphemy, to the Greeks 
a light thing. The Evangelist shows that the 
principles of distinction and deeper unity are in 
God Himself. ‘ All things came into being through 
the Logos,’ who is the mediate Agent in creation.’ 
‘ Apart from him nothing came into being. That 
which has come into being was, in him, life.’ 
Bossuet, following Augustine, comments rightly : 

* Eyerythin^, even inanimate things, were life in the eternal 
Word, by his Idea and eternal thought.' 

The Logos is the light of men as life ; that is to 
say, revelation is vital and dynamic. God reveals 
Himself as vital law to be obeyed and lived. The 
cosmic process, including, of course, the spiritual 
history of mankind and of the individual, is the 
sole field of revelation. ‘The light shineth in 
darkness.’ As the first step in the first creation 
was to divide the light from the darkness, so the 
new creation effects the same division in the moral 
and spiritual sphere. ‘ And the darkness arrested 
(?) it not.’’ 

‘ This is the genuine light, which lighteth every 
man as it comes into the world.’ ‘ He was (always) 
in the world, and the world knew him not.’ * ‘ And 
the Logos became flesh and tabernacled among us.’ 
Here (v.'’) the Evangelist mentions the Incarna- 
tion for the first time. The Logos, who from all 
eternity was fully divine (9eds), became flesh 
(assumed visible humanity) at a certain time. 

It is not easy to say whether the Evangelist 
conceived of the Logos existing before the Incarna- 
tion as ‘ true man from all eternity ’ ; ’ but S'’ and 
6” (cf. 1 Co 15^') suggest that he did. It is certainly 
in accordance with Johannine ideas to hold that 
the Incarnation, and the Passion as the sacrament 
of the divine self-sacrifice, were part of the counsels 
of God from all eternity. The Logos before the 
Incarnation was, accormng to this thought, Man 
{ySiiOeros, though not Tpo<j)opiKis. The Prolof'ue 
thus leads up to the Incarnation of the Logos, 

1 There was nothing strange in this doctrine. The book of 
Proverbs (8'-“) had asserted the same of Wisdom ; ‘ I was si-t 
up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth 
was.' 

f Tbis^ is also Philonic ; cf. de Chertib. 35 : eiiprireLq yap 
wtTiov pev avrov [roe KOtTpov] Tov Seoy, itj,' o5 yeyovev, vkriv Si 
ra riatrapa t^oixtta, aiv (TWeKpd&Tj, ofyyavov Adyov deov, St 

, ov Kare<r«eva<7^. 

I 3 So Oriireu took KareX-afiev, probably rizhtly. 

[ * This is exactly what Heraclitus also sat s about the Lo<yo 9 . 

‘ 3 X. H. Green, Wvrki, London, lS85-i5. in. 
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which is the theme of the whole Gospel, though i 
the historical form precludes any further discussion , 
of the subject on its philosophical side. The 
incidents are selected for their symbolical and 
illustrative value, and the whole tendency of the 
treatise is quietly to transmute local and temporal 
ideas about the Incarnation into a more universal 
and spiritual form. The highest form of faith, he 
more than hints, is that which can dispense with 
ocular evidence. The ascended Christ can be 
‘touched’ more readily than was possible when 
the Logos had His tabernacle among men. 

3. In Christian theology. — The doctrine of the 
Logos has a very important place in the theology 
of the early Christian Church. It was the answer 
of orthodox Catholicism to various theories of the 
Person of Christ which at that time seemed plausible 
— theories which made Jesus a phantom, or an 
emanation, or a demi-god. Heretical thought, 
down to and including Arianism, tended to rank 
Christ with the imaginary intermediate Spirits 
which formed a hierarchy between the supreme 
God and humanity. The J ohannine Logos-doctrine 
was a barrier against all such theories. The 
Apostolic Fathers do not supply much material. 
Ignatius calls Christ \6yos dxd (ri-y^s xpocXSiiv,* 
which has a Gnostic ring, since Valentinus was 
soon to make Logos and Zoe the olispring of Bythos 
and Sige. Hermas identifies the Son with the Law 
of God, just as Philo identifies Law and Logos. 
In the Acts of John the Logos-conception is 
separated from the man Jesus, so that Christ with 
His disciples can sing the praises of the Logos. 
And in ch. 13 the Voice teaches: ‘This cross of 
light is sometimes called by me Logos, sometimes 
Jesus, sometimes Christ, sometimes voOs,’ etc. In 
Montanism {q.v.) this notion of the Logos as a 
aiyKparts of divine attributes was maintained. 
The anti-Montanist ‘ Alogi ’ represented a reaction 
against this tendency. They were ‘ feeble reptiles ’ 
[iprerbi/ aaBevit), according to Epiphanius. This 
was a time of unrestrained theosophical speculation, 
in which an attempt was made to throw into the 
Logos-conception a mass of heterogeneous elements 
— J ewish, Greek, and Oriental. The F ourth Gospel 
had a very steadying effect, when it was accepted 
as canonical ; and so had the writings of the 
Apologists — Justin, Tatian, Theophilus, and Athe- 
nagoras. The Apologists were theological con- 
servatives. They wished to preserve traditional 
Christianity, with its doctrine of revelation and 
its reverence for the OT. They do not philosophize 
for their co-religionists ; they talk about the Logos 
to show the pagans that Christianity is in agree- 
ment with ‘ the best thought of our time,’ just as 
our clergy talk about evolution. 

The philosophy which the Apologists mainly 
wished to conciliate was Stoicism, which in the 
2nd cent, was much stronger than Platonism.^ So 
Justin argues that Christ is the ‘ Spermatic Logos,’ 
the Reason of God, at first immaterial in the 
Father’s bosom, then sent forth as the spoken 
word for creation and revelation. All men are 
made in the image of the Logos ; and ‘ those who 
believe in Christ are men in whom the divine seed, 
which is the Logos, dwells.’ Tatian® gives us a 
Stoic-Christian cosmology. The Logos was first 
Svvafiu, not iyepyciq., residing in the bosom of the 
Father. Then, by the will of the Father, He came 
forth, and the worlds were made. The Logos is 
the dpxv in relation to the creatures. Theophilus * 
employs the Stoic term*- ivSiddsTos and irpocpopiK&s, 
and gives in outline a systematic Logos-doctrine. 

1 Magn. 8 . 

2 Non-Christian Platonism never attached much importance 
t-o the Logos ; the word for them had a different meaning ; their 
’ Second Person ’ was Nov?. 

^ Orat. b. 

•» ii. 10. i 


i Athenagoras^ maintains that the Logos did not 
, first acquire a personal existence in connexion with 
creation. Minucius Felix ® equates the Christian 
Trinity with Mens, Ratio, Spiritus. This is to he 
noted, because later, under Platonic influence, a 
principle above NoOs [Mens) was asserted, and this, 
with Christian speculative mystics, was naturally 
identified with the Father, with the result that 
Xous was now equated with the Logos, and Ratio 
(the will and thought of God transmuted into vital 
law) had to he awkwardly assigned to the Holy 
Ghost. This led to confusion. The Alexandrians 
continued to call the Father XoCs, feeling probably 
that the Neo- Platonic Absolute in no way corre- 
sponds to the Christian God the Father. Thus 
they introduced a distinction resembling that 
between the Godhead and God in Eckhart ; a 
sublimated conception of NoCs was introduced be- 
tween the Absolute and the Logos. 

In Clement of Alexandria the Logos-doctrine is 
a doctrine of Immanence. The world is an organic 
whole, moving on to some exalted destiny in the 
harmony of the divine order. Humanity has its 
life and being in Christ. The Incarnation is no 
abrupt break in the continuity of man’s moral 
history. Christ was in the world before He came 
in the flesh, and was preparing the world for His 
visible advent. Hence the prophecies of the In- 
carnation enter into the organic process of human 
history. The history of man’s redemption is, for 
Clement, the education of the human race under 
its divine ‘Instructor.’ As Instructor, the Logos 
has always been present in the world ; He spoke 
through Moses, and through Greek phUosophy. 
He even gave the sun and moon to be worshipp^, 
that men might rise from the lower worship to the 
higher.® 

‘He is the Saviour of all, some with the consdousness of 
what he is to them, others not as yet ; some as friends, others 
as faithful servants, others hardly even as servants’ [Strom, 
vii. 2). 

Salvation is not a physical process, but a moral 
growth through union with God ; knowledge is 
not merely speculation, hut a growing sympathy 
and insight into the character of God and His laws. 
The union of the Logos with God is so intimate 
that we cannot hold (with the Gnostics and some 
Platonists) that the Father is passive in the work 
of redemption. The Incarnation is in itself the 
Atonement by which God reconciles the world to 
Himself. For Clement, as for other Greek theo- 
logians, there is properly only one dogma — the 
Incarnation. 

For Origen's Logos-doctrine see ait. Alex- 
andrian Theology, vol. i. p. 316. 

There were two schools which opposed the Logos- 
theology — the rationalistic Unitarians, who re- 
garded the ‘divinity’ of Christ as a mere power 
bestowed on Him by God, and emphasized the 
hnmanitarian aspect of His Person, and the modal- 
istic Monarchians, such as Praxeas, Noetus, and 
Sabellius. These maintained the old alliance with 
Stoicism, after the Catholics had adopted Neo- 
Platonism as their mistress in philosophy (see, 
further, art. Monarchianism). Hippolytus’s anti- 
Sahellian treatises show the line of argument used 
by the orthodox — a position which was later re- 
garded as not wholly satisfactory. Methodius,* a 
Platonist but not an Origenist, argues that the 
Incarnation was the necessary complement of the 
Creation, the imperfection of Adam being natural. 
There is a double development — in the race and in 
the individual, both due to the immanent Logos. 
The Keywois is perpetually re-enacted in spiritual 
experience. Macarius ® teaches the same doctrine : 
in each believer a Christ is bom. 

1 10 . 2 Oct. T. 10, 3 Strom, vi. 14. 

i ■* Conviv. Hi. 5. ® Hovi. iv. 8f. 
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The Arian controversy drove orthodoxy into 
something like a compromise with modalism. The 
test-word o/toowios gave the Monarchians most of 
what they wanted, and its adoption soon ended the 
hostility of this school. The Arian Christology is 
of no philosophical value ; and its great opponent 
Athanasius, though he writes much about the 
Logos, does not add anything significant to the 
doctrine. It was, in fact, no longer thoroughly 
acceptable to the Catholics. The word \&y<K was 
not allowed to appear in the Nicaean symbol ; and 
the Synod of Sirmium (a.d. 451) condemned the 
doctrine of the Xoyos ivSiadero^ and irpo^opixos. Other 
terminology, and to some extent other ideas, dis- 
placed it. It was never acclimatized in the Latin- 
speaking countries. 

The Logos-doctrine has an obvious affinity with 
mysticism, and with types of religion which em- 
phasize the divine immanence. It was revived by 
Kckhart in the Middle Ages, and has been a living 
article of faith with religions idealists, Christian 
Platonists, and speculative theists. It belongs to 
a permanent and very important type of religious 
thought, and can never lose its value, though there 
are now many who (like Max Muller) are ardent 
supporters of the Logos-idea in religious philo- 
sophy, while they cannot accept the Johannine 
identification of the Logos with a historical indi- 
vidual. 

For an evolution in Indian philosophy somewhat 
similar to the development of the Logos-doctrine 
see art. V.xCH. 

Lrr*aATCRE. — A. Aall, Der Logos ; Gosch. seiner Entwickelung 
inder grieck. Phiiosophie und der christl. hUteratur, 2 volfl., 
Leipzig, 1896-99 ; J. RiviUe, La Doctrine du Logos dans le 
guatr. imng. et dans les oeuvres de Philon, Paris, 1881; A. 
Harnack, Dogmengesch., Freiburg im Br., 1893, Eng. tr., 
Loudon, 1894-99 ; A. V. G. Alien, Continuity of Christian 
Thought, London. 1881 ; W. R. Inge, Personal Idealism ami 
Mysticism, do. liK37 ; T. Simon, Der Logos, Leipzi<r, 1902. 

_ W. R'. Inge. 

LOKAYATA. — This word, which denotes pro- 
perly ‘ belonging to the world of sense,’ is the 
Indian name for the materialistic system whose 
adherents are termed Lokayatikas or Laukaya- 
tikas, or more usually Chatvakas, from the name 
of the founder of their doctrinal system. There 
are clear indications of the j)resence in India, as 
early as pre-Buddhistic times, of teachers of a pure 
materialism ; i and undoubtedly these theories 
have had numerous adherents in India from that 
period onwards to the present day. 

-Although two authorities - bear witness to the 
former existence of text-books of materialism, 
viz. the BMpuri and the Sutras of Brhaspati, the 
mythical founder of the system, yet materialistic 
doctrines have never gained any further place in 
the literature of India. In order to understand 
these theories, therefore, we can only have recourse 
to a few passages of the Mahabharata, to the 
polemic which was carried on against materialism 
in the text-books of the other philosophical schools, 
and to the doctrines of King Error in the philo- 
sophical drama Prahodhochrxndrodaya. This last 
was composed in the 11th or 12th cent. .4.D., 
and aims at setting forth in allegorical style the 
superiority of Brahmanical orthodoxy to all other 
theories of the universe. The principal source of 
our knowledge, however, is the first chapter of the 
Sarvadaric.nnsangrnho,^ a compendium of all the 
philosophical systems of India, composed in the 
I4th cent, of our era by Madhavacharya, the cele- 
brated teacher of the Vedanta, in which the 

2 See especially BniJimajola Sutta, e^I. P. Grimblot, Sept 
Suttas ptllis, Paris, 1876, and tr. D. J. Gosreri y, Ceylon Buddhism, 
ed- A. S. Bishop. Colombo, 1008, pp, 401-472. 

2 Patahjali's Mahnbhdsya, 3. 45 ; cf. A. Weber, hvUsche 
Studicn, xiii. [1673} 343 f.; Bhaskar^hkrya on Brahmasutra, i 
iii. J. .'3; cf. H. T. Colebrooke, MUcellan^o-vs Es^ay.-^-, London, i 
1873, i. 429. 

- Tr. E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gouy;h'-, London, 1304. 


doctrines of Indian materialism are set forth in 
the greatest detail. Madhavacharya begins liLs 
exposition with an expression of regret that the 
majority of the men of his day foUow the material- 
ism represented by Charvaka. 

The Lokayata allows only perception as a means 
of knowledge, and rejects inference. It recognizes 
as the sole reality the four elements, i.e. matter, 
and teaches that, when a body is formed by the 
combination of the elements, the spirit also comes 
into existence, just like the intoxicating quality 
from the mixture of special materials. With 
the destruction of the body the spirit returns 
again to nothingness. The soul, therefore, is only 
the body plus the attribute of intelligence, since 
the existence of a soul distinct from the body can- 
not be established by perception. Supersensuous 
things are, of course, also wholly denied, and are 
dismissed at times with a mere jest. Hell is 
earthly pain, due to earthly causes. The Supreme 
Being is the king of the country of whose ex- 
istence the whole world aft'ords tangible proof. 
Emancipation is the dissolution of the body. The 
post-operative force of merit and demerit, which, 
according to the belief of all other Indian schools, 
determines the lot of each individual down to 
the smallest details, has no existence for the 
Lokayatika, because this conception is reached 
only by inference. To the objection of an ortho- 
dox philosopher, that those who reject this con- 
trolling force in the universe leave the various 
phenomena of the latter without a cause, the 
materialist replies that the essential nature of 
tilings is the catise from which the phenomena 
proceed. 

On the practical side this system exhibits itself 
as the crudest Endeemonism ; for it represents the 
gratification of the senses as the sole desirable 
good. The objection that sensual pleasures cannot 
be the highest aim for mankind, since these are 
always mingled with more or less pain, is met by 
the remark that it is for us to secure by prudence 
enjoyment as little alloyed as possible with pain, 
and to shun as far as is in our power the suftering 
inseparably connected with pleasure. The man 
who would have fish must take their skin and 
bones, and he who wants rice cannot exclude the 
husks from his bargain. Let him not then from 
fear of the pain renounce the pleasure which we 
instinctively feel to be congenial to onr nature. 

The Vedas are declared to he the idle prating of 
knaves, characterized by the three faults of un- 
truthfulness, internal contradiction, and useless 
repetition ; and the professors of Vedic science 
deceivers, whose doctrines are mutually destructive. 
To the Charvakas the ritual of the Brahmans is a 
fraud, and the costly and laborious sacrifices are 
useful only for providing xvith a livelihood the 
cunning fellows who carry them out. ‘ If an animal 
sacrificed at the Jyotistoma (the original form 
of the soma offering) rises to heaven, why does 
not tlie sacrificer prefer to slay his own father ! ' 
No wonder that in the view of the orthodox Hindu 
the doctrine of the Charvakas is the worst of all 
heresies. 

It is natural to conjecture that the Lokayata 
system was based by its founder upon deeper 
principles, and develoj^ upon more serious philo- 
sophical lines than the information which has come 
to us from their opponents allows us to understand. 
The conjecture, however, cannot be established. 

LrTERATCRE.— J. Muir, JBAS xix. [1862] 299 ff.; A. HiUe- 
brandt, * Materialisten und Skeptiker* in Alt-Tndien, KvUur- 
geschichtlicbe Skizzen, Breslau, 1899, p, 168 ff. ; F. Marc Muller, 
Six Systems of Ind. Philosophy, London, 1899, pp. S6, 9711. 

K. Garbe, 

LOKOTTARAVADINS.-See Bodhisattva. 

LOLLARDS. — See XVycLiF. 
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LONGSUFFERING. — Longsufl'ering is alike 
a divine attribute and a human virtue. In both 
it.s uses its meaning is well represented by ‘ long- 
animity,’ formerly a word of frequent occurrence, 
and not altogether obsolete. 

The earliest example of ‘ longanimity * quoted in the OED 
(vi. 417) is from a 1450 tr. of de Imitatione, i. xiii. 14 : ‘ Thou 
Shalt overcome them [temptations] better litel and litel bv' 
pacience and longanimyte ' ; the most recent citation of the 
word is from the Spectator^ 11th Jan. 1390 ; ‘ His longanimity 
under the foolishness of the yotmg woman is really marvellous.’ 

The literal meaning of the Greek word (fiOAcpbOn/ios) 
of which ‘ longsutfering ’ is the translation is ‘ long- 
tempered,’ the opposite of our familiar expression 
‘short-tempered’ (cf. Germ. Langmiitigkeit). 

In three OT passages (Ex 34®, Nu 14*®, Ps 86*®) 
the RV substitutes a more literal rendering of the 
Hebrew phrase (o’sx ins, ‘ length of face ’) — ‘ slow to 
anger ’ — for the AV ‘ longsufiering.’ In many pas- 
sages (Nell 9*^, Ps 103® 145®, Jer 15’®, J1 2*®, Jon 4®, 
Na 1®) the two translations are interchangeable. 

* Longsuffering or slowness to anger is the giory of man as it 
is the glory of God ’ (R. C. Trench, Sermons preached in West- 
minster Abbey, London, 1861, xxx. 349). 

That the two expressions are .synonymous in many 
contexts is evident from the retention in the RV 
of ‘longsuffering’ in Jer 15*® ‘Avenge me of my 
persecutors ; take me not away in thy longsuffer- 
mg.’ The former sentence seems decisive in favour 
of the interpretation which regards the divine 
longsufl'ering as displayed towards the persecutors 
and not towards the prophet. 

“The petition shews how great was the peril in which the 
prophet perceived himself to stand ; he believes that if God 
delay to strike down his adversaries, that longsuffering will be 
fatal to his own life ' (C. J. Ball, 7%e Prophecies of Jeremiah, 
London, 1890, p, 321). 

A similar ambiguity arises in the interpretation of 
Lk 18^ ; AV translates Koi /j-aKpoBv/xei iir’ afrots, 

‘ though he bear long with tliem ’ ; but RV ‘ and 
he is longsufl'ering over them.’ A. Plummer (/C'C®, 
Edinburgh, 1898, in loc.) grants that iir airrois may 
refer to the enemies of tlie elect, but prefers to 
understand it to apply to the elect. The meaning, 
then, would be : ‘ And shall not God deliver His 
elect who cry day and night to Him, while He is 
slow to act for them ? ’ But the analogy of Jer 15” 
(ef. Sir 35®®) suggests that the main thought is of 
God’s patient forbearance with those who are at 
once His enemies and the oppressors of His chosen 
ones. J. Moffatt renders : ‘ And will not God see 
justice done to his elect who ciy to him by day and 
night ? Will he be tolerant to their opponents ? 
1 tell you, he will quickly see justice done to his 
elect !’ {The Neio Testament : A T\evi Translation, 
London, 1913). 

The uncertainty in regard to the interpretation 
of the above and other passages may serve to 
emphasize what Plummer rightly insists upon, 
namely, that, although ftaxpoffu/xeT usually means ‘ is 
slow to anger,’ yet ‘ it sometimes means “ to be 
slow, be backward, tarry,” and is almost synony- 
mous with Ppadvvo). . . , So also paKpodvpia may 
mean “ slow persistency” as well as “slowness to 
anger.” Comp. 1 Mac. viii. 4’ (qp. cit. p. 414). 

The E'V recognizes this wider meaning, and re- 
gards ‘longsuffering’ as equivalent to ‘patience’ 
in He 6*® and Ja 5'®. The corresponding verb is 
applied in Ja o’ to the husbandman’s patient wait- 
ing for the harvest. But ‘ patience ’ is more fre- 
quently the translation of ivopov-q, ‘ the temi)er 
which does not easily succumb under suffering.’ 
while ‘ paspodvpla is the self-restraint which docs 
not hastily retaliate a WTong’ (J. B. Lightfoot, 
Saint Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to 
Philemon, London, 1879, on Col 1”). 

To the ‘longsuffering’ of God reference is made 
in Lk 18®, Ro 2* 9®®, 1 P 3=", 2 P 3®, and to the 
‘longsuffering’ of Jesus Christ in 1 Ti l*®and prob- 
ably 2 P 3’®. In Ro 2® ‘ forbearance ’ {iroxv) is 
linked with ‘ longsuffering.’ 


The distinction between these two words is that ‘ the avo\ri 
is temporary, transient : we may say that, like onrword “truce,” 
it asserts its own temporary, transient character. . . . This, it 
may be ur^ed, is true of jitucpoQvp.La. no less. . . . But as much 
does not lie in the word; we may conceive of a paxpoBypia, 
though it would be worthy of little honour, which should never 
be exhausted ; while avoxh implies its own merely provisional 
character' (K. C. Trench, Synonyms of the Seiv TestamenfU, 
London, 18W, p. 199). 

As a moral attribute of God, ‘ longsuffering ' is a 
manifestation of His grace. In ‘ the riches of His 
goodness ’ He waits long and patiently for the .sin- 
ner’s repentance (Ro 2*), and in loving-kindness He 
tolerates those who deserve Hi^ wrath (Ro 9-). 

Vet ^patience and long-sufering point not merely to the sus- 
pension of punishment, but to the love which never tires till it 
has exhausted its last resource. Owing to the contrast between 
the apparent impotence of long-suffering, and supreme moral 
omnipotence, this is an attribute which excites special rever- 
ence ’ (T. Haering, The Christian Faith, London, 1913, ii. 492 f.). 

‘ Longsuffering,’ as a Christian grace, is a ‘ fruit 
of the Spirit ’ (Gal 5'*®). Though a passive virtue, 
it is the manifestation in human character of 
spiritual power received in answer to prayer from 
Him by whom believers are ‘strengthened with 
all power, according to the might of his glory, unto 
all patience and longsuffering with joy ’ (Col 1”). 
In his earnest prayers that Christians may he 
adorned with this grace, St. Paul asks that they 
may have the mind of Christ, for he obtained mercy, 
that in him, as chief of sinners, ‘ Jesus Christ might 
shew forth all his longsuffering, for an ensample of 
them which should hereafter believe on him unto 
eternal life’ (1 Ti 1’®). In 1 Co 13* ‘longsuffering’ 
is said to be an attribute of the ‘ love ’ by which we 
are made partakers of the divine nature. Tertul- 
\ia.Vi (de Patient kt, 12) and other Fathers ‘explain 
it to mean greatness of soul or magnanimity,’ but 
paKpoBvpia differs from peya\o\livxta, the ‘high- 
mindedness ’ of Aristotle : 

‘ First, it is not a consciousness of greatness, but a largeness of 
conception. Second, it is not the loftiness of spirit that great 
men alone possess, but a moral and godly frame of mind to bo 
exhibited in the life of every Christian. Third, it is not a noliic 
pride that stands aloof, but an interested spectator of life's 
sufferings, though not an active comb.ttant in the strife ’ (T. C. 
Edwards, A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinth langt, 
Loudon, 1885, p. 343). 

In the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament (ed. R. H. Charles, Oxford, 1913), inter 
alia the following instructive examples of the use 
of ‘ longsuffering ’ are found : 

Test- Dan 2* : ‘Unless ye keep yourselves from the spirit of 
lying and of anger, and love truth and longsuffering, ye shall 
perish.’ 

Test. Gad 41 : ‘ The spirit of love worketh together with the 
law of God in longsufiering unto the salvation of men.’ 

Test. Jos. 172; ‘With longsuffering hide ye one another’s 
faults.’ 

Pirqe Abbth 41 : ‘ Who is mighty ? He who controlleth his 
evil disposition ; as it is said : “ Better is the longsuffering than 
the mighty, and be that mleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city.”’ 

LirEKATtm]!. — ^The word ‘ longsuffering ’ is best studied with 
the aid of commentaries on the passages in which pcutpodvptui 
occurs. There is an instructive and comprehensive article in 
ExpT xii. [1900-01] 330 ff. ; the following bibliography is given : 
H. Cremer, Bibl. Theol. Lexiccm^, Edinburgh, 18^, p. 288 ff. ; 
J. Taylor, Works, London, 1848, iv. 483 ff. ; R. W. Dale, 
Week-Day Sermons, do. 1883, p. 38ff. ; F. Temple, Rugby 
Sermons, do. 1861, iii. 173 ff. ; C. J. Vaughan, Unirersity and 
Other Sermons, do. 1897, p. 230 ff. ; A. Maclaren, Pant's 
Prayer and Other Sermons, do. 1893, p. 217 ff. See also J. 
Hastings, art. ‘ Longsuffering ’ in HDB iii. 136 ; H. C. Lees, 
art. ‘ Long-suffering,’ in DCG ii. 53 f. 

J. G. Tasker. 

LORD’S DAY.— See Suxd.ay. 

LORD’S PRAYER.— See Pr.vyer (Chri.Atan). 

LORD’S SUPPER.— See Eucharist. 

LORETO.— For many centuries the little town 
of Loreto, situated some 15 mile.s from Ancona 
on a hill commanding a view of the Adriatic, ha.s 
been a notable place of itilgrimage. Montaigne, 
who visited it in 1580, and who apparently believed 
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in the miracles of healing supposed to be wrought 
there, describes the town as ‘containing few in- 
habitants except those who serve the needs of the 
religious devotees ’ (Journal of Travels, Eng. tr., 
London, 1903, ii. 190-209). The great basilica, 
the dome of which is visible from afar, was begun 
in 146S, completed in 1538, and has since received 
many ac-lditions and moditications. Of its artistic 
glories an excellent account is given in A. Cola- 
santi (Loreto, Bergamo, 1910). But the basilica 
was built only to enclose and enshrine a tiny 
edifice kno\vn as ‘ la Santa Casa,’ which is the real 
object of pilgrimage. The Holy House is believed 
to rest on the surface of the ground without foun- 
dations. and this fact seems to be authentic. It 
measures roughly 31 ft. by 13, and its walls are 
built of hewn atones, from their shape and colour 
often mistaken for brick, but externally they are 
hidden from view by a casing of marble richly 
adorned with sculptures. An ancient statue' of 
wood, of Byzantine inspiration, representing the 
Madonna and Child, now voluminously draped 
and also crowned, occupies a niche inside the little 
iiouse at some height from the floor, and beneath 
It stands an altar at which Mass is said. Countless 
ex votos are suspended all around, but these probably 
represent only a small part of the rich gifts which 
belonged to the shrine before Xapoleon rifled it 
in 1797. On that occasion the statue itself was 
carried off and taken to Paris, but in 1801 the 
First Consul returned it to the niche that it had 
formerly occupied. The words ‘ Hie Verbum caro 
factum est ’ sculptured above it indicate the 
shrine's official claim to the veneration of the 
faithful, but the story is more fully told in a Latin 
inscription set up in the basilica by Pope Clement 
viii. in 1595, the approved English rendering of 
which runs as follows : 

‘Christian Piigrim, jou have before your eyes the Holy 
House of Loreto, venerable throughout the world on account 
of the Divine mysteries accomplished in it and the glorious 
miracles herein wrought. It is here that the most holy Mary, 
Mother of God, was born ; here that she was saluted by the 
angel; here that the eternal Word of God was made flesh. 
Angels conveyed this house from Palestine to the town Tersato 
in lilyria in the year of salvation 1-291 in the pontificate of 
Nichoias IV. Three years iater. in the beginning of the ponti- 
ficate of Boniface viii., it was carried again by the ministry of 
angels and placed in a wood near this hill, in the vicinity of 
Rec.anati in the Marches of Ancona, where, having changed its 
station thrice in the course of a year, at length, by the will of 
Gofl, It took up its permanent position on this spot three hun- 
dred years ago. Ever since that time both the extraordinary- 
nature of the event having called forth the admiring wonder 
of the neighbouring people, and the fame of the miracles 
wrought in this sanctuary having spread far and wide, this 
Holy House, whose walls do not rest on any foundation and yet 
remain solid and uninjured after so many centuries, has been 
held in rev erence by ail nations.' 

Tins statement lays little stress upon what is 
perhaps the most surprising feature of the legend, 
viz. the triple change of site after the arrival of 
the Holy House upon the shores of the Adriatic. 
Pietro ffi Giorgio Toloiuei, best known, from his 
native town of Teramo, as ‘ Teramanus,' who 
between 1465 and 1473 drafted the earliest version 
of the translation story that has been preserved to 
n= (the document has been discussed with great 
critical acumen by Hiiffer in his Loreto, i. 3^66), 
explains that, because the Santa Casa was not 
sufficiently iionoured where it was first deposited, 
near Fiume in Illyria, it was carried thence by 
angels across the Adriatic to a wood at Recanati 
belonging to the ‘ Lady Loretha ’ : hence the name 
whicli has since attaelied to the -shrine ('inde 
attepit tunc ista eccie-ia nomen “ sancta Maria 
de Loretha” ab ilia domina que erat illius silve 
domina et patrona ). Here, however, there was 

' .ydoifo Venturi (see Hiiffer, Zerefo, i. 41, n.) assigns it to 
the early years of the 14th cent, : but it seems to he mentioned 
in docuiuents of the year 1313, and other authorities attribute 
;t to the I'lth or even the 12th century. The legend de. lares 
it to ha-. e been carved by St. Luke the Evangelist. 


such a concourse of pilgrims that the wood was 
infested with robbers and murderers. 

‘ For this reason,* the Relntio Teramani goes on, ‘ the Holy 
House was once more taken up by the hands of angels, and 
it was carried to the Mount of the Two Brothers, and on this 
same mount by the hands of angels it was set down. The 
which brothers, on account of the immense revenue and gain 
of money and other things, fell straightway into grievous dis- 
cord and strife. Wherefore the angels, in the same manner 
as before, carried it away from the said place on tbe mount 
and brought it to a spot in the public road and there they 
made it fast.’ 

The legend also relates how the Blessed Virgin 
in 1296 appeared in his sleep to a certain man who 
was devout to her, and in this way made known 
the whole story. Thereupon sixteen good men 
and tnie journeyed to the Holy Land to measure 
the foundations of the Holy House at Nazareth. 
They discovered that these exactly agreed with 
the dimensions of the Santa Casa, and also that a 
stone tablet commemorated the disappearance of 
the little building which had formerly been vener- 
ated there. Furthermore, in the time of Tera- 
manus himself two old men came forward and 
each testified that his grandfather’s grandfather 
had confirmed from personal knowledge the ac- 
count of the translation. 

This was the story which, ivith further ampli- 
fications, added in the 16th cent., was believed 
from about the year 1470 to the present day. Al- 
though such antiquarian -writers as M. Leopardi 
and G. -4. Vogel betrayed their misgivings, they 
did not venture to throw doubts upon the sub- 
stantial truth of the narrative. It was only in 
1906 that U. Chevalier, following in the wake of 
the less elaborate criticisms of H. Grisar (at the 
International Catholic Congress of Munich in 1897), 
-A. Boudinhon (in Revue du clergt frangais, xxii. 
[1900] 241), and L. de Feis (La Santa Casa di 
Nazareth, Florence, 1905), published a systematic 
refutation of the whole legend {Notre-Dame de 
Lorette). Since then an energetic and often 
acrimonious controversy has been carried on, both 
in magazine articles and in separate books, be- 
tween the assailants and defenders of the legend ; 
but. even among the organs of Roman Catholic 
opinion, the more weighty and critical reviews 
without exception have all ranged themselves on 
the side of Chevalier. 

Apart from the intrinsic improbabilities of the 
legend itself, two lines of argument have been 
pressed home by the critics with irresistible force. 
The first, mainly negative, lays stress upon the 
fact that a shrine of Our Lady had existed at 
Loreto a century before the date of the supposed 
translation, that nothing whatever is heard of 
this translation until the middle of the 15th cent., 
and that, even when first spoken of, the accounts 
of the transportation by angels do not suggest 
that it was the house of the Holy Family at 
Nazareth which was so transported. Curiously 
enough — and this is a point which all the many 
writers on the subject seem to have missed — the 
earliest known mention of a miraculous tran.-^lation 
by angels occurs in the narrative of an English 
pilgrim, William Wey, one of the original fellows 
of Eton College. His account, ivhich is probably 
not of later date than 1462, runs as follows : 

*.\lso twelve milee from Ancona and three miles from Re- 
canati, is a hamlet which is called Loreto, where there is now 
a stone chapel of Blessed Mary which of old w-as built by St. 
Helen in the Holy Land. But because the most Blessed .Mary 
was not honoured there, the chapel was lifted up by the angels, 
the most Blessed Mary sitting upon it, and was carried aw-ay 
from the Holy Land to Alretum, while the country -folk and 
shepherds looked on at the angels bearing it and setting it 
dow n in the place where it now is ; wiitre the most Blessed 
virgin Mary is held in gre.-it honour ’ {Wey’s Pilgrimage, Rox- 
burglie Club, Lonnon. li^T. p. 54). 

It will he noticed at once that the building 
tiansported is not the actual Holy House of Naz- 
areth, hut a chapel built by St. Helen. On the 
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other hand, the first papal document which gives 
any indication of the special sanctity attaching to 
the Loreto shrine is the bull of Paul U. in 1470, 
which speaks thus : 

‘ Desiring to show our veneration for the church of Blessed 
Mary of Loreto, miraculously founded in honour of the same 
most holy Vii^in outside the walls of Eecanati, in which, as 
the statements of persons worthy of credit attest, and as all 
the faithful may ascertain for themselves, an image of the 
glorious Vhgin, through the wondrous mercy of God, has been 
depKisited, attended by a troop of angels, and to which (church) 
by reason of the countless stupendous miracles which the Most 
High through her intercession has w orked for all who devoutly 
have recourse to her and humbly implore her patroimge,* etc. 

Here again not the least suggestion is conveyed 
that the building, even if believed to exist 
miraculously without foundations, was the actual 
house of the Holy Family of Nazareth. On the 
other hand, the terms of this notice lend great 
probability to the opinion, supported by HUffer 
and others, that it was the statue, showing, as we 
have noticed, Byzantine characteristics, and con- 
sequently known to have come from a distance, 
that was at first supposed to have been brought 
to Loreto by the hands of angels. Then the fact 
that the chapel had no proper foundations seems 
to have given rise to the further development that 
the whole building had been miraculously trans- 
ported from the East. And, finally, a reason was 
found for this exceptional providence by assuming 
that the building was none other than the actual 
Holy House of Nazareth. Considerable support 
is lent to this hypothesis of a OTadual evolution of 
the legend by a curious parallel in the case of a 
chapel not far from Siena. The story is told first 
by A. Fortunio in his Cronichetta del Monte San 
Savino (Florence, 1583, pp. 9-11). In the year 
1116 a little wayside chapel of the Blessed Virgin 
at Asoiano belonged to a certain lord, who at nis 
death left it to his two sons. They quarrelled 
over the division of the offerings and were on the 
point of fighting a duel when, during the night, 
the angels took the chapel up and oore it to a 
place about 14 miles off, called Colie di Vertighe, 
near Monte San Savino. G. B. Mittarelli, a really 
serious and critical antiquary of the 18th cent, 
(see his Annales Camaldulenses, Venice, 1756-73, 
iii. 89-92), bears witness to the existence of the 
chapel in his time and also to its great antiquity. 
Here again, just as at Loreto, the chapel was 
without foundations, and a great church had been 
erected over the smaller building to protect and 
enshrine it. Whether the Loreto legend or that 
of the CoUe di Vertighe is really the older it is 
difficult to decide. In the case of Loreto the nega- 
tive evidence tending to show that in the begin- 
ning no idea existed of the chapel having come 
from Nazareth is emphasized by the large number 
of documents of the 14th and 15th centuries which 
have been unearthed concerning it. It is incred- 
ible, as Hiitfer shows in his very patient discussion, 
that the supremely sacred character of the budd- 
ing could have been ignored, as it is, in almost 
all of them, if men had then believed that this was 
actually the Holy House in wliich God had become 
incarnate. 

The second line of argument, developed by 
Chevalier and other critics, claims to show tliat at 
Nazareth itself nothing was known to have hap- 
pened in 1291, when the Holy House is supposed 
to have been transported westwards ; no pilgrims 
comment on the disappearance of a shrine which 
was known to have been visited by their prede- 
cessors in the 12th and 13th centuries, nor do the 
accounts of ivhat W’as venerated at Nazareth as the 
abode of the Holy Family apply in the least to 
such an edifice as we now see at Loreto. It may 
be noticed also that the measurements and pro- 
jiortions of the chapel of the English shrine of Our 
Lady of W alsingham, which happen to have been 


accurately preserved to us, do not agree with those 
of the Santa Casa, wliile, according to legend, the 
Walsingham chapel reproduced exactly the dimen- 
sions of the Holy House as measured by a pilgrim 
about the year 1060. 

By the time of Pope Julius ll. the legend of the 
Santa Casa had fully established itself in popular 
favour and it is incorporated in a bull of 1507, but 
with the qualification ‘ nt pie creditur et fama est.’ 
In 1518 Leo x. identifies himself with the whole 
marvellous story ‘ ut fide dignorum comprobatrun 
est teatimonio,’ and it must have been shortly after 
this that Thomas Duchtie or Houghtie of Mussel- 
burgh made his pilgrimage to the Holy Land and 
brought back that image of the Italian shrine for 
which he afterwards built a chapel on the land now 
occupied by Loreto School. Other pontitt’s, notably 
Sixtus V. and in modem times Pius ix. and Leo 
XIII., adopted the tradition without any question, 
and Innocent Xll. permitted the celebration of a 
special feast of the translation of the Holy House 
with a ‘ proper’ Mass and Office. In the latter 
part of the 16th cent, the story of the miraculous 
translation was everywhere accepted, and the 
local traditions of Nazareth itself were modified to 
suit it. It should, however, be remembered that 
none of these papM bulls or other similar acts of 
ecclesiastical authority is regarded in the Roman 
Church as having any dogmatic force, and conse- 
quently all Homan Catliolics are free to accept or 
reject the legend according to their own judgment 
of the historical evidence. The defenders of the 
tradition still lay stress upon an alleged scientific 
examination of the materims, particularly the stone 
of which the Santa Casa is built, and it is claimed 
that experts have declared that such materials are 
not found in Italy, but only in the neighbourhood 
of Nazareth (see I). Bartolini, iSqpra kt Santa Casa 
di Loreto, Rome, 1861). But these experiments 
were carried out in 1857, and it may be doubted 
whether their conclusions can be regarded as rigidly 
scientific. Let us also notice that the frescoes at 
Gubbio and in one or two other places, said to be 
of early date and representing angels carrying a 
house (the date and details are nearly always 
matters of controversy), cannot be assumed to 
refer of necessity to the Loreto legend. It is clear 
from the Monte San Savino chronicle quoted above 
that there was at least one rival tradition of the 
same kind in circulation. These frescoes, then, 
cannot be appealed to as a conclusive argument in 
favour of the early date of the Loreto story in 
particular. 

Li'TUUTueb. — T he vast • Vject has been 

very fully, though not ■ .alt with by 

J. Faurax, Bibliographie rcfw. 'sr, I'-Mrsi.. . and also by 
G. Hiiffer, Loreto (see below), pp. 6-S ; only a selection of 
books and articles can be mentioned here. The text of the 
early writers who elaborated the legend into the form which 
ultimately prevailed, viz. Teramanus, Jerome Angelita, 
Raphael Riera, and Horazio Tarsellini, be found printed 
at length in the voluminous work of P. V. MartorelU, Teatro 
istorico della S. Casa Nazarena, 3 vols., Rome, 1732-36. Besides 
this, we may note, among older works, the important treatises 
of G. A. Vogel, de Eeclesiis recanatemi et lauretana earumque 
episcopis commentariits, 2 vols., Eecanati, published in 1859, 
though written in 1806, and M. Leopardi, La Santa Casa di 
LoretOf Lugano, 1841. Both these works give proof of much 
researt^ among municipal archives and other MS sources. In 
the modem controversy, after U. Chevalier, Notre-Daine 
de Lorette, Paris, 1906, by far the most important contribution 
to the subject is that of G. Hiiffer, Loreto : eine geschichts- 
kritische Untersxichung der Stage des heiligen Houses, Munster, 
1913 (so far only one volume, but a second promised). See also 
A. Boudinhon, La Question de Lorette, Paris, 1910 ; C. Bouffard, 
La siir le fait de Lorette, do. 1910, and The Month, Jul> 

Of the various attempts made to reply to Chevalieris criti' 
cisms we may note A. Eschbach, La V^riti sur le fait de 
Lorette, Paris, 1910 ; F. Thomas, La Santa Casa dans 
rhistoire, Lyons, 1909 ; L. Poisat, Lorette au xiU sikcle, Arras, 
1906 ; M. Faloci Pulignani, La Santa Casa di Loreto se&mdo 
xtn affreseo di Gubbio, Rome, 1907 I- Rinieri, La Santa Casa 
di Loreto, 3 vols., Turin, 1911 ; G. Kresser, in Theolog. prdk’ 
tische QuartaUchrift, Linz, 1907, pp. 795-820, and 1911, pp. 508- 
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626 ; cL also Theologisck& Qxiartalschnft, Tubingen, 190&, up. 212- 
248, 477-490. 

On Loreto at Musselburgh see L. Barb4, By tcays of Scottish 
History, London, 1912, pp. 141-162. 

For a further bibliography see U. Chevalier, Repertoire des 
sources hist, du moytn dQe, topo'hibliographie, Montb^Uard, 
1894-1903, cols. 174C-1749. HERBERT THUKSTON. 

LOTS.— See DmsATiON. 

LOTUS (Egyptian). — i. Name. — First we must 
dismiss entirely the modem botanical name ‘ lotus.’ 
“■Lotus Arabicus is a small leguminous plant re- 
sembling a vetch’ (Proe. Boy. Soc. Ixvii. [1900] 
225). As plants more or less confused together, 
being all water-lilies, and popularly called ‘ lotus,’ 
there may be specified (1) rose lotus {Nelumbium 
speciosum), distinguished by imbricated petals on 
the bud ; (2) u hite lotus (Nymphcea lotus), dis- 
tinguished by ribbed petals on the bud, rounded 
when opened ; and (3) blue lotus (Nympkiea 
cmriilta), distinguished by smooth, pointed petals. 
Tlie two Nymphcea lotuses cross, and any inter- 
mediate form may occur naturally. 

(1) Rose lotus. — This is at present an Indian 
plant unknown in Egypt, except as a cultivated 
rarity. It was known in Roman times, being 
found in the cemetery at Hawara (IV. M. F. 
Petrie, Hawara, London, 1890, p. 52), and de- 
scribed by Athenaens : 

‘ Lotus grows in the marshes . . . one like that of the rose, 
and it is the garlands woven of the flowers of this colour which 
are properly called the garlands of Antinous ; hut the other 
kind is callM the lotus garland, being of a blue colour' {.xv. 21). 
It was known earlier to Herodotus : 

‘ There are al^o other lilies like rosea that grow in the river, 
the fruit of which is contaiued in a separate pod ... in this 
there are many berries fit to be eaten ' (ii. 92). 

There does not seem to be any proof that this 
plant was indigenous, nor that any instance of it 
was represented in Egypt. It cannot, therefore, 
be reckoned as of importance in religion or art. 
Various instances have been alleged, but incor- 
rectly. Loret states that the lotus-flower support- 
ing Ilorus is a rose lotus ; but the petals are 
equal-ended and striped as white lotus. He also 
states it to be on the head of Nefertum ; but that 
flower appears ratlier to be a Nymphcea. He 
agrees that it is not shown on monuments. The 
capital found at Memphis (Petrie, Pcdace of Apries, 
London, 1909, xviii.), like other early capitals, is 
white lotus, and not rose. 

(2) White lotus. — This is characterized by the 
sepals and petals being ovoid with rounded ends. It 
is frequent in canal scenes of the early kingdom ; 
as a capital at Memphis (Petrie, Palace of Apries, 
xviii.) ; as figures of capitals (Zowyet el-Meyityn, 
Vlth dyn. ; El-Bersheh, Xllth dyn. : see E. Prisse 
d’Avennes, Hist, cle Vart egyptien, iris, 1879) ; 
as a garland (P. E. Newberry and F. LI. Griffith, 
El Bersheh, London, 1895) it was placed upon 
the mummies of Aahmes, Amenhetep l., and 
Ramese.s ll. It i.s represented as the flower upon 
which Horus is seated, shown by the strong rib- 
bing of the sepals (R. V. Lanzone, Dizionario di 
uiitologiu egizin, Turin, 1886, ccxiv. 1). This 
figure is entirely of late date, 8th cent. B.C. and 
onward. Loret attributes this to the rose lotus ; 
but .J. G. AVilkinson emphatically states that it is 
the blue lotus (Manners and Customs of A'ncient 
E(/yptians, London, 1878, iii. 132 f.); the ribbing 
would indicate that it is, as a matter of fact, the 
white lotus. 

(3) Blue lotus. — This is the most u-sual lotus- 
flower of all periods, with straight-edged pointed 
petals. It is found commonly in the tombs, and 
ii the origin of the regular lotus-capitals. The 
Egyjitian nanjes of these flowers are variously 
cijuated. Loret puts the neheb, nehheb, or nesheb 
to tiie rose lotus, seshni to the white lotu-s, and 
icrpet to the blue lotus. But we have seen that 


probably the rose lotus was a Persian importation, 
and could not therefore have a usual name dating 
from the Vlth dyn. (Papyrus, i. col. 440). Now 
Loret gives Arab authority for the sushan being a 
blue flower (Flore phar., p. 116), and the khazam 
(which in the Scalw =sosheni) being also blue. It 
seems probable that seshni is the blue lotus. The 
seeds of all three lotus-plants were eaten (Herod, 
ii. 92), and seshni was gathered in the Ilnd dyn. 
(see a seal in Petrie, Royal Tombs, London, IWl, 
iL, xxi. 171). If seshni were blue, probably the 
commonest name nesheb is the white lotus. The 
name serpet is more fully spelled out like a Syrian 
word, as sairpata. It seems obviously connected 
with sirpacl of Is 55*®, where it stands in antithesis 
to myrtle, and is therefore probablj' a bush rather 
than a herb or water-plant. It does not aqjpear to 
have any connexion with a lotus, 

2. Meaning. — Though the lotus is so abundant 
naturally in Egypt, and so inces.santly represented 
in decoration, yet it seems to have singularly little 
contact with the religion or writing. Its use as a 
vocal sign is rare and of late period, and before 
that it appears only as a determinative of the 
names of such plants. It is never associated with 
any early god. Nefertum, who wears the flower 
on his head, is a late deity, the figure first occur- 
ring in the XIXth dyn. (A. Mariette, Abydos, 
Paris, 1869-80, i. 38c), where also is a portable 
shrine with the lotus-flower of the god, clearly the 
blue lotus. Usually he is not represented till the 
Greek period. Homs, who appears seated on the 
lotus-flower, is so represented only in the Ethiopian 
and later ages (G. Colonna-Ceccaldi, Monuments 
antiques de Chypre, etc., Paris, 1882, pi. viii. ; G. 
A. Hoskins, Visit to the Great Oasis of the Libyan 
Desert, London, 1837, pl. vi. base). As Wilkinson 
says of the lotus, ‘ there is no evidence of its 
having been sacr^, much less an object of wor- 
ship’ (iii. 133). 

Liiieatcb*.— T he principal books are V. Loret, La Flare 
pharaonique-, Paris, 1892, for the botany ; G. Foucart, Histoire 
de rordre loti/arm, do. 1S97, for Egyptian architecture ; W. H. 
Goodyear, Grammar of the Lotus, London, 1891, for general 
art connexions, but overstrained. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

LOTUS (Indian). — To the Indian taste the 
lotus has always been the fairest flower : it has 
enjoyed an unparalleled popularity throughout the 
length and breadth of India from the earliest times 
down to the present day, as is shown by its pre- 
dominance in literature and art. Beginning to be 
mentioned in the oldest Veda, it plays a prominent 
part in the mythology of Brahmanism. To the 
later Sanskrit poets it is the emblem of beauty to 
which they constantly compare the faces of tlieir 
heroines. The lotus, moreover, enters into Indian 
art of all ages and all religions as a conspicuous 
decorative element. It appears thus on the oldest 
architectural monuments of Buddhism as well a.s 
later on those of Jainism and Hinduism all over 
India. With tlie spread of Buddhism to the 
countries of the Farther East, its u.se as an orna- 
ment in religious art has extended as far as Japan. 

1 . In literature. — The lotus is already named in 
the Rigveda and is mentioned with increasing fre- 
quency in the later Samhitas. Two varieties occur 
in the Rigveda. The pundarika (later knowm as 
a white variety of the Nelumbium speciosum) is 
once referred to (x. cxlii. 8) as a water-plant. In 
the Atharvaveda (x. viii. 43) the human heart is 
compared with this lotus, and the Pahrhavimsa 
Brahmana (XVIII. ix. 6) .speaks of its flower as 
‘ born of the light of the constellations.’ The 
Taittiriya recension (I. viii. 2. 1) of the Black 
Yajurveda mentions a garland of such lotuses 
(iiundnrl-sraja). The blue variety named puskara 
occuis several times in the Kigve.ta (vi. xvi. 3, VII. 

' xxxiii. 11, VIII. Ixxii. II) ami still ottener in the 
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later Vedas. In the former it is alluded to as 
growing in lakes. Here also the term seems to be 
applied to the bowl of the sacrificial ladle, pre- 
sumably on account of resemblance in shape ; it is 
certainly so applied in the Aitareya Brahtnana. 
That this variety of the flower also was early used 
for personal adornment is shown by the fact that 
the Asvins, the youthful twin gods of the morning, 
are described (x. clxxxiv. 2) as wearing a garland 
of blue lotuses (pttskara-sraj). Another kind of 
lotus, the kumuda, is mentioned, together with 
its various edible parts, in the Atharvaveda (ry. 
xxxiv. 3). The flow’er meant is doubtless the white 
edible lotus (Nymphcea esculenta), denoted by this 
name in later times. 

In the Brdhmanas the lotus first appears associ- 
ated with the Creator Prajapati in cosmogonic 
myths. Thus the Taittirlya Brahmana (l. i. 
3. 5 If.) teUs how Prajapati, desiring to evolve the 
universe, which in the beginning was fluid, saw 
a lotus-leaf {puskara-parim) standing erect out of 
the water. Thinking that it must rest on some- 
thing, he dived in the form of a boar, and, finding 
the earth below, broke off a fragment, rose with 
it to the surface, and spread it out on the leaf. 
-A.gain, the Taittirlya Aranyaka (I. xxiii. 1) re- 
lates that, when the universe w'as still fluid, 
Prajapati alone was produced on a lotus-leaf. 

Later, in the epic poetry of the Malmbhdrata, 
the Creator, under the name of Brahma, is de- 
scribed as having sprung from the lotus that grew 
out of Vi§nu’s navel, when that deity lay absorbed 
in meditation. Hence one of the epithets of 
Brahma is ‘lotus-born’ (ahja-ja, abja-yoni, etc.). 
The lotus is thus also connected with Visnu, one 
of whose names is accordingly padma-nabha, 

‘ lotus-naveled.’ It is further associated with 
Visnu’s wife Laksmi, goddess of fortune and 
beauty, in the Mahabharata, where the myth is 
related that from Visnu’s forehead sprang a lotus, 
out of which came Sri (another name of the 
goddess), and where one of Laksmi’s epithets is 
padmd, ‘lotus-hued.’ The Mahabharata, in its 
account of Mount KailSsa, the abode of Kubera, 
the god of wealth, describes his lake Nalini and his 
river MandakinI as covered with golden lotuses. 

2 . In art. — As regards its application in religious 
art, the lotus figures, with the rise of that art in 
India, on all the Buddhist monuments which came 
into being in different parts of the country from 
about 200 B.C. onwards. In its simplest form the 
expanded lotus is very frequent as a circular orna- 
ment in the sculptures at Sanchi, Bharhut, Amara- 
vati, and Bodh Gaya, as well as in the rock-cut 
Buddhist temples of Western India, being intro- 
duced a as medallion on pillars, panels, and ceil- 
ings. Very elaborately carved half -lotuses some- 
times appear used thus, or, in Ceylon, as so-called 
moonstones— semi-circular stone slabs at the foot of 
staircases. Lotuses growing on stalks also occur 
in the sculptures of Gandhara and of Mathura, and 
often figure in elaborate floral designs on the pillars 
of Sanchi or the panels of AmaravatL 

The lotus is further found from the earliest times 
conventionalized either as a seat or as a pedestal 
on which divine or sacred beings rest in a sitting 
or standing posture. The oldest and most striking 
example of this use is exhibited in the figure of the 
Hindu goddess Laksmi in the Buddhist sculptures 
at Udayagiri, at Bharhut, and especially at Sanchi, 
where it is frequently repeated on the gateways 
of the Great Stupa. She is portrayed sitting or 
standing on a lotus and holding up in each hand 
a lotus-flower which is watered by two elephants 
from pots raised aloft by their trunks. This 
ancient type is found all over India at the present 
day ; it even occurs among the old sculptures at 
Polonnarnwa in Ceylon. 


After Bnddha began to be represented in sculp- 
ture, from about the beginning of our era, his 
image constantly appears sitting cross-legged on a 
lotus seat, occasionally also standing on a lotus 
pedestal. In this form it occurs, for instance, at 
Rajgir in Behar, in the Kanheri caves near 
Bombay, and often in the Gandhara monuments 
of the North-West. From the latter region this 
type spread beyond the confines of India, re- 
appearing in Nepal, Burma, China, and Japan. 
Even when the seat is not actually the flower 
itself, two, three, or four lotuses are, in tbe Gan- 
dhara sculptures, carved on its front. Such lotuses 
are even found delineated on a footstool on which 
Gautama rests his feet instead of sitting cross- 
legged. The number of the petals of such lotuses 
varies from four to six. 

The use of the lotus seat has been extended to 
images of bodhisattvas not only in India but in 
Buddhist countries beyond its borders. Thus 
Manjusri is represented sitting in this way not 
only at Sarnath, near Benares, but also in Java 
and Tibet. In a modem Tibetan picture Maitreya 
is depicted on a lotus seat, and the figure of a 
Persian bodhUattva sitting on a seat adorned with 
lotuses and painted on a wooden panel was dis- 
covered by M. A. Stein during his first expedition 
to Central Asia. Even in China the bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara occurs sitting on a lotus seat, and 
in Nepal also as standing on a lotus pedestal. The 
lotus is otherwise intimately connected with this 
bodhisattva ; for he is represented as born from 
a lotus, and he regularly holds a lotus in his hand, 
whence is derived his epithet of PadmapSni, ‘ lotus- 
handed.’ To him, moreover, refers the Buddhist 
formula Om mani padme Sum (‘Yea ! O jewel in 
the lotus ! Amen’), which at the present day is the 
most sacred prayer of the Buddhists in Tibet (see 
art. Jewel [Buddhist], § 7 ). The persistence of 
this application of the lotus is indicated by the 
fact that it often appears not only in modem 
Indian brass images of Hindu gods, but even in 
seated portraits of Maharajas of the 19th century. 

The lotus seat and pedestal have an almost uni- 
versal application in connexion with the figures of 
Hindu mythology. Thus Brahma appears seated 
on Visnu’s navel lotus. Thp three great gods of 
the Hindu triad, Brahma, Siva, and Visnu, with 
their respective wives, Sarasvatl, Parvati, and 
Laksmi, as well as Agni, god of fire, Pavana, god 
of wind, Ganesa, god of wisdom, Visnu’s incar- 
nation R.ama, and the demon Havana, are all found 
represented on a lotus seat. Visnu, in addition, 
regularly holds a lotus in one of his four hands. A 
lotus pedestal also serves as a stand for images of the 
god Indra, of Visnu and nearly all his incarnatipns, 
and of the sun-god Surya ; in Ceylon also of Siva 
and Parvati, as well as of Kubera, god of wealth, 
and in Tibet of Sarasvati, goddess of learning. 

Similarly, in the ancient Jain sculptures found 
at Mathura the lotus constantly occurs as a medal- 
lion or in more elaborate floral decoration. It also 
appears as the symbol of the sixth Jina, or Saint. 
At the present day it is worshipped generally by 
the Hindus in India, and even by low caste Muham- 
madans in some parts of the country. See also 
art. Flowers, vol. vi. p. 54*. 

LiTBaATnuE. — R. Schmidt, ‘ Der Lotus in der Sanskrit- 
Litcratur,* ZDMG [1913] 462-70 ; A. A- Macdonell and 

A. B. Keith, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, London, 
1912, L 1^ 536, ii 9 ; J. Muir, Orwinal Sa^iskrit Texts, i.2, do. 
1872, pp. 31 f., 63; V. Fausbdil, Indian Mytholc^y, do. 1903; 
Vincent A- Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and 
CeyUni, Oxford, 1911, ‘The Coinage of the Early or Imperial 
Gupta Dynasty of Northern India,’ JRAS, 1889, p. 81 and pL 
i. 15 (goddess on lotus seat). Catalogue of the Coins in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, Oxford, 19C^. pL x>’i. 2, 8 , 10 ; A. 
Grimwedel, Buddhist Art in India, Eng. tr., London, 1901, 
Mythologie des Buddhismus in Tibet und der Mongolei, Leipzig, 
1900, passim \ J. G. Smithcr, Architectural Remains, Anura- 
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dhapura^ Ceylon, etc., London, 1S94, pi. Ivii. ; A. Foucher, 
I/Art du Gandhdra, Paris, 1905 ; L. de Milloue, Bod-Youl au 
Tibet, do. 1906, p. 186; S. W. Bushell, Chinese Art, London, 
1904-06, i. 46, 110 (lotus sacred to Buddhism), is. 78; R. F. 
Johnston, Buddhist China, do. 1913, frontispiece and illustra- 
tions opposite pp. 30, 98, 194, 2SU, 296 ; R. PischeL Beben und 
Lehre des Buddha, Leipzig, 1906, p. 97 f. ; H. C. Warren, 
Buddhism in Tramlatians^, Cambridge, Mass., 1900 ; Jatakas, 
Eng. tr.. Index volume, Cambridge, 1913, s.o. ‘Lotms*; E. 
Moor, Hindu Pantheon, London, 1810; G. C. M. Birdwood, 
Industrial Art‘i of India, do. 1880, p. 130, plates A, G, D, E, 

F, I. K ; E. B. Havell, Ideals of Indian Art, do. 1911, p. lo4 ; 

G. Watt, Indian Art at Delhi, Calcutta, 1903, p. 92; V. A. 

Smith, Jaina Stupa, Allahabad, 1901, plates xxiT., lii.-lxiv., 
l-xxiii.-lxxvi. ; NINQ iv. [1894-95] § 289 ; T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Madras, 1914, Index, 
h.v. ‘Padmasana.’ A. A. MaCDONELL. 

3 . In Buddhism. — The symbolism of the lotus- 
flower {padma, pundarika, utpala) was borrowed 
by the Buddhists directly from the parent religion 
Brahmanism. Primarily, the lotus-flower appears 
to have symbolized for the Aryans from very 
remote times the idea of superhuman or divine 
birth ; and, secondarily, the creative force and im- 
mortality. The traditional Indian and Buddhist 
explanation of it is that the glorious lotus-flower 
appears to spring not from the sordid earth but 
from the surface of the water, and is always pure 
and unsullied, no matter how impure may be the 
water of the lake. It thus expre.sses the idea of 
supernatural birth, and the emergence of the first 
created object from the primordial waters of chaos ; 
hence also the flower was regarded as the matrix 
of the Hindu creator himself, Narayana, and his 
later form as the "od Brahma, who are respectively 
figured and described as reclining and seated upon 
a'lotus-fiower. As an emblem of divine purity, 
the lotus-flower is instanced in the pre-Buddhist 
Vaisnavite Bhagavad-Glta {SBE viii.- [1898] 64, 
xx.xv’i. [1894] 189); and this was possibly its sig- 
nification when it was first applied to the historical 
Buddha, Sakyamuni. 

As an emblem of divine birth, the lotus is the 
commonest of motives in Buddhist art and litera- 
ture, as has been noted above (§ 2 ). In the Bud- 
dhi.st paradise of Sukhavati, the goal of popular 
Mahayana Buddhists, where no women exist, every 
one is bom as a god upon a lotus-flower {Saddharma- 
pundarVca [SBE xxi. (1884) 389, xlix. (1894) pt. 
ii. pp. X, 62]), and there are lotus-flowers of mani- 
gems (SBE xlix. pt. ii. 36). The Western notion of 
the beatitude of ‘ lotus-eating ’ is possibly a memory 
of this old tradition of divine existence. 

K form of this myth of divine lotus-birth is prob- 
ably the myth which invests Buddha with the 
miraculous power of imprinting the image of a 
lotus-flower on the earth at every step that he took. 
The references to this are innumerable in the Pali 
canon ; but in the book which the present writer has 
shown to be manifestly the earliest of all the books 
of that canon, the MahapadCtnci Suttanta (JBAS 
1914, p. 663 f.), the account of the infant Buddha’s 
first seven steps makes no mention of the lotus- 
flower imprints which a[)pear in the later versions. 

The lotus was especially identified with the sun. 
This association rested doubtless upon the natural 
observation that the flower opened when the sun 
rose and closed at sunset, so as to suggest to the 
primitive mind the idea that the flower might 
be the residence of the sun during its nocturnal 
passage through t!ie under world, or that it might 
be the re-vivitier, resurrector, or regenerator of the 
fresh or refreshened sun of the next day. Its very 
large multi-rayed flowers would also contribute to 
this association. It is probably from its a»ocia- 
tion with the sun that we find the lotus-flower in 
the Gandhara sculptures, and often subsequently, 
taking the place on Buddha’s footprints of the 
‘ wheeled disk of the sun with its thousand spokes.’ 
This possibly was the source of the lotus-marked 
footpiints. 


The device of a lotus-flower in the hand seems 
to have symbolized not merely divine birth but the 
possession of life everlasting, and the preservation 
and procreation of life. Such was it with the 
Aryan queen of heaven, the Brahmanist goddess 
Sri, and her derivative, the Buddhist Tara, both 
of whom have the title ‘Garlanded by Lotuses’ 
(Tantra, Egyud, xv. 4). In the mystical Vedic, 
pre-Buddhist ^dtapatlia Brdhmana the lotus was 
a symbol of the womb (SBE xli. [1894] 215) ; and, 
as we have seen, it appea.rs to have this sense in 
the famous Om ruatii padme Hum formula (see 
Jewel [Buddhist], § 7 ). Probably, therefore, such 
a meaning may he in part implied in the lotus 
held in the hand of Avalokita, the consort of Tara, 
to whom that formula is now specially addressed. 
In the hand of Maitreya, the next coming Buddha, 
and other divine bodhisattnas of Gandhara, the 
lotus in the hand, however, may bav'e had a meta- 
physical significance and have denoted the pre- 
servation of the life of the law and the re-vivifying 
of the same. It was possibly in this sense as 
cherishers of the law that we find that a lotus- 
flower adorns the hands of many of the images of 
Buddhas and bodhisattvas who do not specially 
possess the attribute of a lotus held in the hand 
(see list below). 

The gods and goddesses of Buddhism who hold a 
lotus in their hand are here enumerated ; this lotus, 
with the object which it carries, forms one of the 
chief conventional attributes of the particular 
divinity. 

The simple lotus, one of the three kinds specified 
above, is the especial mark of Tara, Avalokita, 
Padmapani, and, occasionally, Maitreya. The 
lotus surmounted by a sword is an attribute of 
AmoghapSsa, Khagarbha, Simhanada, Tara, Pad- 
mapanyavalokita, and Maitreya ; siirmounted by 
a thunderbolt (vajra), it is an attribute of Man- 
jusrl and mild Vajrapani (Santa) ; surmounted by 
a book, it is an attribute of Manjusri and Prajfia 
Paramita ; surmounted by a jewel, it denotes 
Ksitigarbha and Ekajata ; by a sun, Samanta- 
bhadra. Among Tibetan saints the lotus is the 
especial emblem of the founder of the Order of 
Lamas, Padmakara, ‘ the Lotus-lx>m ’ ; and Tsong- 
kha-pa, the founder of the Yellow-Hat reformed 
sect, the Gelug, has two, one on either side of liim. 

Images of dmne symbols, such as the seven 
treasures (see Jewel [Buddhist]), are figured 
usually upon lotus-flowers. 

In lJuddhist mythology the ‘lotus’ gives its 
name to two out of the twenty-four ‘ previous ’ 
Buddhas of the Pali canon, namely Paduma (pro- 
perly Padma) and Padumuttara, and to several 
naga demigods, Padma, Padmottara, and Pun- 
darika; also to several of the Buddhist hells, 
namely Paduma, Mahapadnma, and Pundarika 
(Sutta Kipata [SBE x. pt. ii. 121]; these appear 
to be named from the flower-shaped boils which 
torment the inmates therein). It is also used to 
denominate the highest number known to Buddhist 
computators, namely 10,009,000", or 1 followed by 
119 ciphers, which is called a padma or, in Pali, 
paduma, whilst the white lotus, pundarika, gives 
10,000,000'®, or 1 followed by 112 ciphers (R. C. 
Childers, Diet, of the Bali Language, London, 1875, 
pp. 315, 392). 

The white lotus, pundarika, gives its name to 
one of the great canonical texts of Mahayanist 
Buddhism, the Saddharmapundarika, or ' Lotus 
of the True Law.’ This is a theistic development 
of the Buddha-tlieory which represents Sakyamuni 
as the supreme god of the universe and the possessor 
of everlasting life. See following article. 

Litbratcrb. — T his is auificiently quoted throu;jhout. 
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LOTUS OF THE TRUE LAW.— No book 
rives a more accurate idea of the literature of the 
Great Vehicle or Mahayana {q.v.) than the Sad- 
dharmapundarika, or Lotus of the True Law ; and 
none gives a better impression of the character of 
the changes undergone by Buddhism in certain 
surroundings, from its beginnings down to the 
earliest times of the Christian era. 

I. The Buddhuin the Lotus. — In the ancient 
Pali documents Sakyamuni is a man, a simple 
mortal, and he moves in a historical background. 
In the Lotus he is a sublime being, eternal or 
almost eternal, who unveils in a phantasmagoric 
setting the ‘ divinity,’ i.e. the divine splendour 
and the majestic power, which Buddhists now 
attribute to the Buddhas ; he is a god as Hindus 
and Buddhists understand the word — that is to say, 
he manifests himself especially by mythological 
performances, although he is a stranger to all 
notions of creation or of immanence. Such a being 
has no history ; therefore, as Kern says (SBE xxi. 
p. ix), the Lotus is a sort of ‘ dramatic performance, 
an undeveloped mystery play. ... It consists of 
a series of dialogues, brightened by the magic 
effects of a would-be supernatural scenery.’ 

Among the most charaetemtic episodes we may 
mention the silence which Sakyamuni maintains 
for thousands of centuries, lengthening out his 
divine tongue into the most distant worlds the 
appearance of the stupa of a deceased Buddha, who 
had been in Nirvana for a long time, but who wished 
to hear the LoUis (xi.) the appearance of innu- 
merable saints and Buddhas eager to hear the 
teaching of the Master, and coming from all the 
worlds. By means of Kern’s excellent translation 
(SBE xxi. ) we can appreciate the character of the 
‘sublime’ and the ‘supernatural’ attributed by 
the Great Vehicle to the Buddha. 

Although completely divine, Sakyamuni is not 
God in the Lotus. He is Buddha ‘ from the begin- 
ning ’ ; he is the father of the worlds, the father of 
the future Buddhas and saints, the universal provi- 
dence. In order to save human beings and to lead 
them to Nirvana he appears in a human form which 
is illusory ; he is born, teaches, and enters Nirvana 
— at least as far as ordinary men can see ; but in 
reality, while illusory Sakyamunis are appearing 
in this world, the true Sakyamuni reigns on a 
divine ‘ Mountain of vultures,’ ’ surrounded by 
future Buddhas,^ and imparting to them the true 
teaching, the true law. It is this true Sakyamuni 
that the Lotus shows. 

Nevertheless, as we said, this god is not God. 
There is not a single word in the Lotus which is not 
capableof an orthodox, t.c. ‘atheist,’ interpretation. 
Sakyamuni may be styled Svayambhu,® ‘ who is by 
himself,’ because, like all the Buddhas, he became 
Buddha without receiving theteaching from another. 
He is Buddha ‘ from the beginning ’ ; ® but, just as 
the Lotus mentions a Buddha who will one day 
replace Sakyamuni, so we must believe that Sakya- 
muni is Buddha ‘ from the beginning of this cosmic 
age.’ We know, moreover, that Brahma himself 

1 The development of the tongue, capable of covering the 
whole face, is one of the signs of the 'great man’ in the 
ancient sources. 

2 Contrary, evidently, to all Buddhist dogmas. The being 
' who has attuned Nirvana ’ is ' invisible to gods and men,' since 
he is annihilated or has entered into eternal rest. The appear^ 
ance of ‘deceased Buddhas’ in the Lotus is probably, therefore, 
only a case of the magical or deceptive power (jndyd) of 
oa^amuni. 

3 A hill near Rajagfha, which was turned by the neo- Buddhists 
into a heavenly mountain. 

* See art. Bodhisattva. 

3 This is a name of Brahma. The SvayambhU^rdvia is a 
glorification of the Buddha of NepM (S. Levi, Ls SipaL Paris, 
1905 ). 

6 Cf. this enr^sion with the one described in art. MAfi/uSai. 
Manju^ is ‘ we Buddha of the beginning, the middle, and the 
end,’ ^erefore the Eternal and also the Absolute — quite different 
from S&kyamuni in the Lotus. 
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is not, properly speaking, eternal. Besides, Sakya- 
muni is not the only Buddha ; other Iluddhas 
reign and teach at the same time as he, his equals 
in nature, although not necessarily in merits, glor^-, 
or activity as a saviour ; every Buddha has his own 
‘ field.’ 1 If he is the father of the world, it is not 
because he creates human beings ; it is because bj' 
his teaching he is the father of the saints or future 
Buddhas. 

So much for speculation. In practice, jn the 
religious sentiment that the Lotus assumes, Sakya- 
muni is really God, providence, and reward of the 
saints. 

2. The doctrine of salvation in the Lotus. — 

According to the Lotus, the saints of the Little 
Vehicle (see art. Akhat), or Hinayana (q.v.), do not 
attain Nirvana ; they believe that they will not be 
re-born, but they are re-bom to receive the tme 
doctrine from the heavenly Buddhas. Deliverance 
cannot be obtained except by first becoming a 
Buddha; and for that purpose it is necessary to 
enter the Vehicle of the future Buddhas (see art. 
Bodhisattva).^ This doctrine is set forth in 
various parables, the most famous of which is that 
of ‘The Prodigal Child’ (iv.) ; it is not without a 
somewhat distant resemblance to the Gospel 
parable. 

* It is . . . as if a certain man went away from his father and 
betook himself to some other place. He lives there in foreign 
parts for many j'ears, twenty or thirty or forty or fifty. In 
course of time the one (the father) becomes a great man ; the 
other (the son) is poor ; in seeking a livelihood ... he roams 
in all directions and goes to some place, whereas his father 
removes to another country.’ 'The father is ve.xed at having 
no son ; but one day, when, sitting at the gate of his palace, he 
Is deaUog with the affairs of millions of sovereigns [aurei, 
mvar^d], he sees his son, poor and tattered. The son thinks, 

• Unexpectedly have I here fallen in with a king or grandee. 
People like me have nothing to do here ; let me go ; in the street 
of the poor I am likely to find food and clothing without much 
dlCaculty. Let me no longer tarry at this place, lest I he taken 
to do forced labour or incur some other injury.’ The father 
orders his son to be brought to him ; but, before revealing his 
birth to him, he employs him for some years at aU kinds of work, 
first at the meanest kind, and then at the most important. The 
father treats his son with paternal kindness, but the son, 

’ 1 property, lives in a thatched 

• ■ . ’ . At last, when his education 

I In the same way we are the 
sons of the Buddha, and the Buddha says to us to-day, ‘You 
are my sons.’ But, like the poor man, we had no idea of our 
dignity, of our mission as future Buddhas. Thus the Buddha 
hM made us reflect on inferior doctrines ; we have applied our- 
selves to them, seeking as payment for our day's work only 
Nirvana, and finding that it is already ours. Meanwhile the 
n.-.M’..: i.-dl-i i-.'rrser;' ’ ■ 1 r;' ■ Ti . 

!U.>I V..- • ^ i I ; it. ■ ;; d. ; ■ ■ ■ ■ , 

ours, and that we are to become Buddhas like him. 

3. Episodes. — Although the former part of the 
book (see below, § 4) is almost entirely devoted to 
Sakyamuni, chs. xxi.-xxvi. glorify several Bodhi- 
sattvas. We may mention the d/Ho-xefa of Avalo- 
kita (xxvi.), wliich is one of the most widely 
read works in China (see art. Avalokitesvaea) ; 
the myth of the ‘healer king,’ Bhaisajyaraja 
(xxii.), a Bodhisattva who sets fire to his gigantic 
body for the salvation of human beings, and who 
is none other than the sun. In the Chinese Great 
Vehicle the practice of burning the skull is con- 
nected with this myth. In submitting to this 
cruel rite, the monk fulfils the duty of self-sacrifice 
incumbent on future Buddhas (J. J. M. de Groot, 
Code du Mahayana en Chine, pp. 50, 217, 2'27). 
The history of Sadaparibhflta, ‘the always sub- 
dued one,’ ‘the always despised one’ (xix.), 
exemplifies ‘ the superiority of simple-mindedness 
and pure-heartednessto worldly wisdom and scepti- 
cism’ (Kern, in SBE xxi. p. xxxi). We should 
not have a right idea of the Lotus if we did not 
mention the glorification of the dhuranis, or magical 

1 See art. Madavastu for the plurality of Buddhas and 
SniBun&BA for the stages in the divinization of the Buddhas. 

* With this idea is connected the theory of the double teach- 
ingof Buddha-— provisional teaching (Little Vehicle) and true 
teaching (Great 'Vehicle). 
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formulae (xxi.), and the glorification of the Lottts 
itself (xx. ) : ‘ He who writes this book, or causes 
it to be WTitten, obtains infinite merit,’ etc. We 
know that, in the Milinda, a Pali book of the 
Little Vehicle, all that is required to obtain a divine 
re-birth is to think of Buddha when dying {SBE 
XXV. [1890] 124) ; with more reason, in the Great 
Vehicle, the tendencies of bhakti predominate (see 
art. Bhakti-Maega). 

4. Date of the Lotus. — The Lotus was trans- 
lated into Chinese for the first time in A.D. 255 ; 
but this ancient translation is lost. The next one 
(286) contains chs. xxi.-xxvi., which criticism proves 
to have been added afterwards, the former ch. xxi. 
becoming cli. xxvii. On the other hand, the former 
chapters include verses {gathds) and explanations 
in prose (the latter more recent). Kem therefore 
thinks that ‘ several centuries ’ separate the primi- 
tive redaction from the one which was certainly in 
existence before 286. Wintemitz is not so generous, 
and places the original about the year 200. The 
pre.sent writer is inclined to favour an earlier date : 
the siitras of Amitabha were translated into Chinese 
in 148-170, and show a Buddhology as developed as 
the Lotus. It is difficult to identify the Bodhi- 
sattvas of the Gandhara sculpture, except Maitreya, 
but there is little doubt that this sculpture auso 
shows the quasi-divinization of Buddhas and future 
Buddhas. 

Literature. — Skr. text, ed. H. Kent and B. Nanjio, Petro- 
erad, 19 <j 8-09, Fr. tr. by E. Burnouf, Paris, 1852, Eng, tr. by 
H. Kem (SBE xxi. [1484J); the two translations are accom- 

F anied by introductions and notes (Bumoof, Introduction d 
hiitoire du bouddhis^m indien, Paris, 1845, pp. 29, 60); M. 
Wintemit*, Gcseh. der ind. Litteratur, ii. (Leipzig, 1913) 230; 
works 00 Japanese Buddhism, especially R. Fajtsmma, Bond- 
dhiime japonais, Paris, 1888 ; J. J. M. de Groot, CocU du 
Makdydna en ChiTie, Amsterdam, 1893, pp, 60, 217, 227. 

L. DE LA VallSe Poussin. 
LOTZE.— I. General philosophical position.— 
Among German philosophers of the period which 
opens with the triumphant advance of natural 
science about the middle of last century, the most 
eminent name is undoubtedly that of Rudolf 
Hermann Lotze. Lotze’s significance lies, above 
all, in his having instituted and constructed an 
all-embracing theory of the universe which does 
full justice to the claims of modem science, and at 
the same time conserves whatever was of real value 
in the results of the great idealistic movement 
of German philosophy in the preceding period ; it 
was Lotze, in fact, who first directed those results 
to genuinely fruitful issues. To him belongs, 
moreover, the distinction of having stated and 
discussed the problems of thought with such out- 
standing clearness, force, and thoroughness that 
even in the most perplexing questions the reader 
is) stimulated to form his own conclusions, or at 
least enabled to realize tlie difficulties that stand 
in the way of a definite result. The several 
philosophical sciences, accordingly, are indebted 
to Lotze’s tireless intellectual labours for an effec- 
tive and permanent furtherance and enrichment in 
numerous directions ; and, indeed, it cannot be 
said that the results of his work have as yet been 
exhausted, or have been worked out in due measure 
by the general mind. 

2. Life and works.— Lotze’s early life falls 
within the period dominated by the thought and 
sentiment of Romantici.sra. Bom on the 21st of 
May 1817 at Bautzen in Lusatia, he was "rounded 
in classical study at the gymnasium of Zittau. 
Even as a boy he displayed that combination of 
critical acumen and lofty idealistic thought which 
characterized his riper years, and in a number of 
poems composed when he was about sixteen, and 
given to the public among his posthumous papers, 
we can clearly trace the rudiments of the compre- 
hensive views which he subsequently elaborated ; 
they reveal a maturitj- which amazes us in one so 


young. In 1834 he entered upon his academic 
course at the University of Leipzig, where he 
devoted himself to the study of medicine, and so 
came into practical touch with scientific pursuits 
ajid with the exact methods of contemporary 
natural science. Simultaneously, however, he 
sought to satisfy his philosophical and aesthetic 
aspirations by the study of German idealism, and 
to this end attended the lectures of Chr. Weisse. 
What he won from his University studies was, 
above all, the conviction that the mechanical 
mode of interpreting nature must be extended also 
to the organic, animate sphere, and that the current 
uncritical doctrine of ‘ vital force ’ must he banished 
from the scientific field (cf. his dissertation, De 
futures hiologicE principiis philo'iophicis, Leipzig, 
1838) ; and this challenge to vitalism continued to 
be one of the leading features of his critical activity 
antU his view at length won general acceptance. 

After practising for a time as a doctor in Zittan, 
Lotze qualified as a Dozent both in the medical 
and in the philosophical faculty of the University 
of Leipzig (1839), and from that time to his call to 
Gottingen in 1844 he not only laboured successfully 
as an academic teacher (he had become a Professor 
Extraordinarins in 1842), but manifested a remark- 
able fertility as an author. In 1841 he published 
the first of his greater philosophical works, the 
Metaphysik, in which he stood forth as an in- 
dependent thinker who had struck out upon fresh 
paths, though at the same time the powerful 
impetus which he had received from Hegel and 
Herbart is clearly traceable in the work. The 
distinctive feature of the Metaphysik is in constant 
presentation of the idea that that which truly 
exists — the ultimate root of reality — is to be found 
only in what by virtue of its unconditional value 
deserves to exist in this supreme sense. This 
line of thought, reminding ns of Platonism and 
the Platonic insistence upon the supremacy of the 
Idea of the Good, finds pointed, if somewhat para- 
doxical, expression in the concluding statement of 
the book, viz. that the beginning of metaphysics 
lies not in itself, but in ethics. In 1842 Lotze 
issued a second work of importance, his AUgemeine 
Pathologie und Therapie als mechanische Eatur- 
wissenschaften. Here he attempts to apply without 
reservation the mechanical theory of things to the 
field of organic life, where the scientifically in- 
adequate and, indeed, inadmissible idea of vital 
force had so long been resorted to ; to that idea he 
likewise devoted a special article entitled ‘ Lehen, 
Lebenskraft,’ in R. Wagner’s Handworterbuch der 
Physiologie (Gottingen, 1843). In 1843 he also 
complete his Logic, in which he works on in- 
dependent and often fresh lines, and strenuously 
emphasizes the ‘ spontaneity ’ of our thought- 
processes. His leading psychological views he 
wrought out at some length in another article in 
Wagner’s Handworterbuch, viz. ‘Seeleund Seelen- 
leben’ (1846), the most notable features of which 
were its doctrine of the substantial unity of the 
soul as a real entity and its unequivocal opposition 
to the materialistic views then forcing their way 
into psychology. His opinions in the field of 
sesthetics be set forth in a treatise entitled Vber 
den Begriff der Schbnheit (1845), which was soon 
followed by his tfber die Bedingungen der Kunst- 
schbnheit (1847) — both appearing in tlie Gottinger 
Studien. 

His AUgemeine Physiologie des kbrperlichen 
Lebens (1851) and Medizinische Psi/chologie (1852) 
develop the fundamental ideas of che Pathologie, 
seeking to examine more closely the validity of 
the procedure by which the mechanical method is 
extended to tlie organic sphere, as also to the 
psychological, and to define the necessary limits of 
that application. It is worthy of note that here 
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Lotze, in opTOsition to the parallelistic theory, 
quite defiiiitdy champions the hypothesis of a 
causal connexion between body and soul ; and to 
this he adhered all his life. As regards the rela- 
tion between the physical organism and the soul, 
in fact, he holds that the former is simply a system 
by which external stimuli are enabled to make a 
due impression upon the latter, and by which, 
again, the impulses of the soul are brought to bear 
upon the external world. The life of the soul is 
thus by no means a mere copy of the bodily life ; 
the truth is rather that the soul governs the body, 
and makes it subservient to its own higher ends. 

From 1856 to 1864 appeared the three volumes of 
Lotze’s great work, Mihrokosmtts^ixg. tr., 2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1885), in which he set forth his philo- 
sophical system as a whole. His previous treatises, 
devoted almost entirely to a consideration of the 
basis of human life in nature, are here supple- 
mented by a profound treatment of human life as 
expressed in history and the forms of civilization, 
and the work culminates in a survey of the universe 
from the standpoint of the philo.sophy of religion. 
The Mikrokosinms as a whole is dominated by the 
purpose in which Lotze’s life-work in relation to 
his age took definite shape — to show how absolutely 
universal in its application, and at the same time 
how subordinate in its significance, is the function 
performed by mechanism in the structure of the 
world. It is in reality the philosophical problem 
of the age that Lotze here undertakes to solve ; he 
makes it his task to refute the assumption that the 
modern mechanical science of nature demands as a 
necessary consequence a materialistic conception 
of the world ; and his conclusion is that mechanism 
is simply the aggi'egate of the means by which the 
higher ideal element in the world can realize itself, 
and thus must not be allowed to rank as the ulti- 
mate reality. Hence, in particular, such mechanism 
does not conflict with that freedom of individual 
volition which we must postulate on moral grounds ; 
the case is rather that it is to be conceived as 
simply the necessary condition of the efiicient action 
of the autonomous will — as the mode of its self- 
realization. And j ust as little does this mechanism 
imply that the real world is a mere automaton, 
having its action fixed as by clock-work ; on the 
contrary, the essential ground of the concatenation 
and process of the world is found by Lotze in the 
Infinite, which in the last resort can be conceived 
only as a living and all-embracing deity. 

Lotze’s next work of importance was his Ge- 
achichte der Aesthetik in Deutachland (1868). This 
work comprises (1) a history of the general points 
of view, dealing in the main with the aesthetics of 
Kant and of German idealism, but also treating of 
Herbart’s views, and making reference to the fresh 
perspectives opened by the experimental method 
of Fechner; (2) a history of the fundamental 
Ksthetie conceptions — ‘ the agreeable in sensation,’ 
‘the pleasing element in intuition,’ and ‘the 
beautiful in reflexion ’ ; and, finally, (3) a hLstoiy of 
the theories of art as developed in the various 
provinces of aesthetics. 

In 1874 and 1879 respectively he published his 
larger Logik and Metaphysik (Eng. tr. of both, ed. 
B. Bosanquet, 2 vols., Oxford, 1884 ; MetaphydetP, 
2 vols., do. 1887, Logic^, 2 vols., do. 1888) as the 
first two volumes of the System der Philosoj^ie 
with which he hoped to crown his life-work. The 
third part, which was to have treated of ethics, 
cesthetics, and the philosophy of religion, was 
never completed. Lotze died in July 1881, shortly 
after taking up work in the University of Berlin, 
to which he had been called in the spring of that 
year. For the aspects of his final theory of the 
world, the composition of which in sj’stem he 
could not finish, we are therefore dependent upon 


his earlier works, especially the Mikrokoshuts. 
Much valuable additional material on many points 
is to be obtained from the dictated portions of his 
lectures, edited by E. Rehnisch (9 vols., Leipzig, 
1881 fl‘., Eng. tr., ed. G. T. Ladd, Lotze s Outlines 
of Philosophy, 6 parts, Boston, 1884-87). 

3. Philosophical teaching. — The scientific foun- 
dation of Lotze’s philosophy lies in his investiga- 
tions of metaphysics ; his chief interest is the 
problem of the causal connexion of things, and he 
arrives at a most characteristic solution of it. As 
the starting-point of his inquiries he takes the 
fundamental postulate of all natural science, viz. 
the assumption of a universal law of causal con- 
nexion operative among the elements of reality ; 
or, to speak more precisely, he is concerned with 
the problem of ‘transitive action’ [transeuntes 
Wirken), i.e. the question how a change that occurs 
in an object A can be connected by a universal law 
with a change that takes place in a separately 
existing object B. In Lotze’s view the fact of 
such connexion leaves us no option but to discard 
the theory that separate objects have an indepen- 
dent existence, and to regard all elements of reality 
as comprehended in a universal unity of being, in 
the Infinite, so that what was at first conceived as 
a ‘ transitive action ’ between separate substances 
passes into the conception of an immanent opera- 
tion within a single substantial entity, the ‘ world- 
ground.’ This Infinite, if it is to supply a real 
basis for the facts in question, cannot in the last 
resort be thought of otherwise tlian as analogous 
to our own spiritual being, thougli, of course, as 
raised to an incomparably higher power and freed 
from the limitations necessarily inherent in human 
nature as a finite thing. Ultimately, therefore, 
the world-ground is defined as an infinite spiritual 
being, or deity, the entire process of things being 
conceived as immanent in this deity, and as 
integrated and sustained by the unity of its 
being. 

Lotze then proceeds to deal in a thorough-going 
way with the idea that this world-ground or deity 
forms the one ultimate basis of the existence and 
interpretation of all things. The elements of the 
real are all merely dependent parts or modifica- 
tions of the Infinite ; at a later period Lotze pre- 
ferred to call them its ‘actions.’ Such actions of 
the Infinite he divides into two classes : first, the 
particles of the material world, or the atoms, which 
he speaks of as the ‘ elementary actions of the one 
world-ground,’ but as ‘ actions always maintained 
in uniformity by it’; and, secondly, souls, the 
actions not always [so] maintained, but emerging 
at distinct points of the world-process, and for a 
section of that process generating a not previously 
present centre of ‘ internalization ’ ( Verinner- 
lichung). Outside of and prior to the activity of 
the Infinite, however, there are no universal laws 
operative per se, nor any so-called eternal truths ; 
there is no independently valid ‘ law of occurrence ’ 
(Jtecht des Geschehens) or of existence ; ‘ law ’ and 
‘ truth,’ indeed, simply express the mode of realiza- 
tion by which the Infinite chooses to efi'ect its will, 
and their validity depends absolutely upon the will 
of the Infinite, and lasts only so long as that will 
remains one with itself — a self-identity which, 
however, must be regarded not as a metaphysical 
necessity, but as a consequence of the ethical 
nature of the world-ground or deity, in the sense 
of the latter’s ‘ fidelity to itself.’ 

Further, a vital constituent in Lotze’s theoiy 
of the universe as originally formulated wa-. the 
idea of the animate nature of all leality. The 
ultimate elements of the real he at first i unaided 
as spiritual entities, as of kindred nature with the 
Leibnizian mon.ads. He \v:is led to take this view 
mainly by {esthetic motives, as also by the con- 
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viction that a purely material reality could have 
no independent existence. But, as he gradually 
wrought out his doctrine of the Infinite, the divine 
world-ground, his hypothesis of the animate nature 
of reality was more and more dispensed with, be- 
coming ever the less necessary as what it had been 
designed to supply was equadly well and, indeed, 
even better supplied by the fundamental position 
to which he latterly attained. He came at length 
to the above-mentioned conception of the material 
elements of reality as the mere ‘ actions of the 
Infinite,’ maintained in a condition of uniformity, 
and thus differentiated in the clearest possible way 
from souls. Souls themselves, however, vvere like- 
wise conceived as ‘ actions of the world-ground,’ 
but as specially distinguished hy their admirable 
and at bottom inexplicable capacity of feeling and 
knowing themselves as the active centres of an 
out-flowing life {3Iet. p. 601 f.). Some writers are 
of opinion that this view involves a denial of the 
doctrine of free will — a doctrine which Lotze always 
distinctly insists upon as an essential element in 
his theory of the universe, and for the sake of 
which he rejects, e.g., the pantheism of Spinoza, 
notwithstanding the profound relationship between 
that theory and his own. Obviously, therefore, 
Lotze himself did not believe that his conception 
of souls as actions of the Infinite in any way 
implied the surrender of human freedom ; but it is 
nevertheless true that he refers to the subject 
only in certain religio-philosophical reflexions, 
and never deals adequately with the crux which 
undoubtedly shows itself at this point, so that in 
his metaphysical construction he has left here a 
problem still unsolved. 

Taken all in all, however, since the development 
of Lotze’s thought is never guided by a purely 
systematic interest, but, on the contrary, takes 
the fullest possible account of experience, his 
philosophy pre.sents a conception of the universe 
which IS distinguished by a marvellous unity and 
completeness. 

liiTERiTCSK, — 01 the more important works dealing with the 
life and philosophy ot Lotze, the following may be named : 
E, Pfleiderer, Lrttze’s phitosopki^che Weltanschauung nach 
ihren Grundzugen'^, Berlin, 1884 ; O. Caspar!, Berinann Lotze 
in seiner Steliung zu der durch Kant begnituieten neuesten 
Qeschichte der Phitosaphie'^, Breslau, 1894 ; E. von Hartmann, 
Lotze’s Philosophiet Leipzig, 1888 ; E, Rehnisch, ' Zur Bio- 
graphie_ Hermann Lotze’s ’ (see in Lotze’e Grundzuge der 
Aesthstik^ at the beginning), and 'Hermann Lotze' in Neues 
Laiisitzisches MagaZLn, Ivxvii. [1901]; R, Falckenberg, iter 
7/uxnn Lotze, Stuttgart, 1901 (Frommanns Klassiker der Philo- 
sophie, voL xii.), and art. ' Lotze ' in Allgemeine deutsche 
Biographic, suppl. vol. lii. [1907] ; M. Wentscher, Bermann 
Lotze, i., Heidelberg, 1913. For further lit. cl. DPkP iii. [1905] 

3*7-360. M. Wentscher. 

LOURDES. — Lourdes, a small town in the 
extreme south of France (diocese of Tarbes, depart- 
ment of Haute.-i Pyrenees), has become known as a 
place of pilgrimage only since 1858. In view of the 
insinuation that the development of this shrine 
represents a conscious design on the part of the 
Roman Catholic clergy to exploit pious credulity in 
the interest of the then newly defined dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, it is worth whue to point 
out that in 1858 and for some years afterwards 
Lourdes was one of the least accessible spots in the 
country. The nearest railway was at Bayonne, 
80 miles off, and the road through Lourdes led 
nowhere except to some little-frequented health- 
resorts in the Pyrenees. If there were any question 
of deliberately organizing a fraud to impress the 
world, the choice of such a site would be inexplic- 
able. Whatever judgment may be formed as to the 
nature of the phenomena of healing now witnessed 
at Lourdes, a careful study of the evidence regard- 
ing the manifestations which first brought the 
shrine into notice tends unmistakably to establish 
the good faith of all the persons primarily con- 


cerned. The history of the grotto of Lourdes is 
briefly this. 

About mid-day on Thursday, 11th Feb. 1858, 
three little girls went to gather wood on the banks 
of the Gave. One of them, Bernadette Soubirous, 
a delicate child of 14, who looked much younger 
and who then could neither read nor ■\4Tite, was left 
behind by her companions. She wms standing on 
a narrow strip of ground between the river and a 
low cliff known as the Massabieille, in which was 
a shallow cave or grotto with a sort of niche in the 
rock above it. Her attention was roused by such 
a rustling of the leaves as is caused by a sudden 
breeze, and, looking in front of her, she saw stand- 
ing in the niche the figure of a beautiful young 
lady clothed in white and with a rosary in her 
hands. The figure made the sign of the cross, and 
the child, after doing the same, began to say her 
rosary. When the rosary was finished, the appari- 
tion smilingly saluted the child, and disappeared. 
This was the first of a series of similar apparitions 
of which a few details are given below. It is to 
be noted that, contrary to the usual experience of 
such visionaries, Bernadette had no clear intuition 
as to the identitj' of the heavenly visitant. Joan 
of Arc recognized her ‘ voices ’ — St. Michael, St. 
Catherine, etc. — from the first, but this was not 
the case here. ‘A girl in white no bigger than 
myself ’ was her first description of the apparition 
(Cros, Notre-Dame de Lourdes, p. 16). The towns- 
folk, when they heard the tale, conjectured that 
she might have seen a soul from purgatory who 
came to ask for prayers, and, accordingly, when 
Bernadette went to tne grotto a second time three 
days after, she took holy water with her and threw 
it at the apparition for fear the figure which she 
saw might be some delusion of the evil one, but 
the lady only smiled. Even after the sixth appari- 
tion Bernadette described her mysterious visitant in 
her patois as aqutro, i.e. ‘it’ (cf. Spanish aquello — 
eecetllud), and sometimes also as unpetito damizdlo 
{une petite demoiselle ; cf. Cros, pp. 42, 302). The 
vision was at all times restricted to Bernadette 
alone ; no one else saw anything or pretended to 
see anything — a fact which is in marked contrast 
to such cases as those of Marie Magontier at Le 
Pontinet in the Dordogne in 1889 (see L. Marillier, 
Proc. Society for Psychical Research, vii. [1891] 
100 ff.) or that of Knock in Ireland in 1879-80 (8ee 
M. F. Cusack, The Apiparitions at Knock, London, 
1880). On the other hand, the child herself usually 
fell into a state of trance in which her features 
were completely transfigured, and Dr. Dozous, who 
went at first out of curiooity as a sceptical scientist 
in search of experience, testifies that the flame of 
a candle playing upon her hand for many minutes 
neither roused her from her trance nor left any 
trace of burning upon the skin. Bernadette, as 
early as 21st Feb., was subjected to the severest 
cross-examination by the commissary of police, M. 
Jacomet, and by the Procureur Imperial, M. Dutour, 
both of whom threatened her and her parents with 
punishment if she persisted. Still later, on 28th 
Feb., she was severely cautioned by M. Rives, the 
Juge d’Instruction, her proceedings at the grotto 
were closely watched by gendarmes, and she met 
with a severe rebuff, more than once repeated, from 
the cur4, Abbd Peyramale, to whom the appari- 
tion had directed her to address herself. None the 
less, though timid by nature, she was never in the 
least shaken in her account of what she had seen, 
nor was she cowed by threats of punishment. Not 
one of the many formidable persons who cross- 
questioned her detected any signs either of un- 
becoming boldness or eagerness for notoriety or 
of a hysterical temperament. There i.s a large 
amount of contemporary evidence upon the point 
in the works of Cros, Estrade, .and Dozous. As 
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early as ‘27th March 1858, three physicians, ap- 
pointed by the Prefect of the Department, who 
was anxious to suppress these manifestations, made 
a medical examination of Bernadette. In their 
report, dated 31st March (before the apparitions 
hM come to an end), which is still preserved, the 
whole story of the early apparitions is recapitulated 
as the doctors heard it from Bernadette’s own lips, 
and it is interesting to note its complete agreement 
rvith the account given by her many years later. 
Of mental disease or of any moral obliquity which 
would suggest the probability of conscious fraud 
the doctors found no trace. ‘ There is nothing,’ 
they say, ‘to show that Bernadette wished to 
impose upon the public.’ On the other hand, 
nothing in the report suggests that the medical 
examiners themselves placed any faith in the story 
of the apparitions. They think that Bernadette 
was the innocent subject of a hallucination, and, 
while calling attention to her naturally impression- 
able character, they point out a certain develop- 
ment in the intensity of the trance with which the 
apparitions were normally accompanied. For the 
rest, they report that the child was delicate but 
perfectly sane and healthy-minded, and they ofi'er 
no kind of suggestion that she should be put under 
restraint (Cros, p. 143). 

It is interesting to contrast this report, which 
was fully justified by Bernadette’s subsequent 
history, with the very unsatisfactory career of the 
two children who were witnesses of the alleged 
apparitions of the Blessed Virgin at La iSalette in 
1846, or again with Marillier’s account of Marie 
Magontier, the child royanfe of Le Pontinet, already 
referred to : 

‘ I have no doubt,’ says Marillier, ‘ so far as I am concerned, 
of the reality of her visions. In my opinion she certainly saw 
the Virgin in the crack of the wall. . . . She is no doubt subject 
to hallucinations ; but at the same time she is iil-balanced and 
heavily weighted with the burden of heredity. She is the 
daughter of a father who was epiieptic and of a mother who 
was doubtless insane, and she has the bearing, the character- 
in a word all the appearance of one suffering from hereditary 
degeneration. She is fiiied too with the morbid seif-love and 
the enormous vanity so common among the degenerated ’ (Proe. 
Soc. Psych. Research^ vii. 107). 

According to the testimony of a number of 
persons who, much to the child’s distress, pursued 
her with questions as to what she had seen, none 
of these undesirable characteristics was present in 
Bernadette Soubirous. Traps were laid to induce 
her to take money for herself or her parents, but 
her simplicity and good sense defeated them all. 
Though below the average in intelligence, she 
learned afterwards to read and write at the convent 
school, and until 1866 she remained engaged in 
humble occupations at Lourdes. She never saw 
the apparition again after 16th July 1858, though 
she visited the grotto frequently. In 1866 she 
became a nun at Nevers and remained there dis- 
charging the duties of infirmarian and sacristan, 
as far as her delicate health permitted, until her 
death in 1879. It is notewortny that, though her 
body at the time of death was covered with tumours 
and sores, it was found, when the remains were 
officially examined in 1909, thirty years afterwards, 
entire and free from corruption (see Carrere, Ristoire 
de Notre-Dame de Lourdes, p. 243). 

With regard to the apparitions of the year 1858, 
it is to be noted that Bernadette always described 
the vision as one of ravishing beauty, and as living, 
moving, and speaking to her. The recorded words 
— for there seem to have been others which the 
child felt that she was bidden to keep secret as 
relating only to herself — are comparatively few. 
Though Bernadette several times asked the lady, 
a.s she had been bidden to do, to disclose her name, 
the apparition dowui to the sixteenth vision — that 
on March 25th — only smiled in reply. The dates 
and utterances of the series of apparitions are thus 


commemorated in an inscription upon marble which 
is erected near the grotto : 

‘ DatM of the eighteen apparitions and words of the Blessed 
Virgin in the year of grace 1858. In the hollow of the rock, 
where the statue is now seen, the Blessed Virgin appeared to 
Bernadette Soubirous eighteen times — ^the 11th and the 14th of 
February, each day with two exceptions from Feb, 18th until 
llarch 4th, and on March 25th, April 7th, and July 16th. 'The 
Blessed Virgin said to the child on Feb. 18th ; “ WUl you do me 
the favour (?ne faire la grace) of coming here daily for a fort- 
night?” “ I do not promise to make you happy in this world 
but in the next.” ‘‘I want many people to come.” 'The Virgin 
said to her during the fortnight : “You will pray for sinners, 
you_ will kiss the earth for sinners. Penitence, Penitence, 
Penitence.” ‘‘ Go tell the priests to cause a chapel to be built.’ 
“ I want people to come here in procession.” “Go and drink 
of the fountain and wash yourself in it.” “ Go and eat of that 
grass which is there.” On March 25th the Virgin said : “ I am 
the Immaculate Conception." ’ 

One point claims to be especially noted. These 
visions did not come to Bernadette at command. 
On two important occasions, as the inscription 
notices, she failed to see the apparition, viz. on 
22nd Feb. and 3rd March, when she herself cer- 
tainly expected to do so and when a large crowd 
— in the latter case some 4000 people, many of 
whom had spent the night upon the spot — had 
come long distances to assist at the manifestation. 
But, as sensible critics remarked even then, this 
arbitrary behaviour of the mysterious lady was a 
point in favour of the genuineness of the vision. 
‘ If the child had simply invented the apparition,’ 
said one of them, ‘ what was there to prevent its 
happening to-day, just as it happened yesterday?’ 
(Cros, p. 121). 

But what has given permanent significance to 
these occurrences was the discovery of the spring 
the healing virtues of which now bring hundreds 
of thousands of pilgrims to Lourdes from every 
part of the world. At the ninth apparition, on 
25th Feb., the crowd of four or five hundred people 
who were watching Bernadette saw her rise and 
walk towards the grotto and then back again, 
moving to and fro in apparent perplexity. Finally 
she stooped down and began to scratch up the 
ground with her hand. A puddle formed, and the 
child then drank some of the dirty w'ater and 
daubed her face with it and also ate a few blades 
of the grass which was growing in the same spot. 
Many of the spectators took this for proof that the 
poor girl had really gone out of her mind. After- 
wards Bernadette explained that tlie Lady had 
bidden her drink of the spring, but, as she could 
find no spring, she had follow^ the apparition’s 
directions in scraping up the ground as described. 
It seems absolutely certain that at that period the 
existence of any spring at this place was quite 
unknown to the inhabitants of Lourdes. By the 
next morning tlie trickle had grown to the thick- 
ness of a finger, a few days later it was like a 
cliild’s arm, and since then and down to the pre- 
sent time it yields a quantity of water equal to 
122,090 litres, or about 27,000 gallons, a day. This 
is the miraculous water which is the reputed source 
of so many miracles. The wonders of healing 
Itegan almost at once, and several of them were 
juridicalljf investigated by a commission appointed 
by the bishop of Tarbes, which occupied itself 
with the inquiry from Nov. 1858 to the end of 
1861. It is to be noted, and the fact is proved by 
contemporary reports made to Baron Massy, the 
Prefect of Hautes Pvren^es, and to M. Kouland, 
the Minister of Worsliip, that for some months the 
clergy did all in their power to di.-,courage these 
manifestations. They fully acquiesced when the 
Government erected obstructions barring access to 
the grotto, but the evidence of the cures that had 
taken place eventually bore down official opposi- 
tion, and in Jan. 1862 the bishop of Tarbes, acting 
upon the advice of the Commission which he had 
appointed, issued a decree declaring that ‘ the 
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apparitions (of the Blessed Virgin) have all the 
characteristics of truth and that the faithful are 
justified in believing them to be true.’ Since then 
further ecclesiastical approbation has been given 
both to the apparitions and to the miracles of 
Lourdes in many ways, both direct and indirect, 
by the authority of the Holy See. 

Any adequate discussion of the marvellous cures 
which take place at Lourdes must raise the whole 
question of the possibility of miracles. For Roman 
Catholics both the possibility and the continuance 
of a dispensation by wdiich the Divine Omnipotence 
suspends at times the operation of natural causes 
are fundamental dogmas of the faith. Given the 
hypothesis that miracles may occur and do occur, 
it IS difficult to imagine any facts more wonderful, 
either from the inveterate and organic nature of 
the diseases healed or from the abundance of the 
evidence with w'hich the cures are attested, than 
the miracles worked at Lourdes. For those who 
wish to examine the subject for themselves no 
better or more convenient examples offer than the 
cures with which Emile Zola was brought into 
contact during his visit to Lourdes, and which he 
has introduced under fictitious names into his 
novel which bears that title. 

Clementine Troure (called in the novel Sophie Couteau) was 
cured instantaneously of a periostic fistula of the mosta^rera- 
vatedkind which, down to the moment of her bathins in'the 
piscina, was suppurating freely. Marie Lemarchanu (ahas 
Elise Bouquet) was also instantaneously healed. This was a 
most repulsive case of lupus, in which the face had been ao 
eaten av\av as almost to IO‘,e the semblance of a human counte- 
nance. The evidence quoted by Bertrin in bis last edition 
(Sistoire, p. 363 f.) shows that seventeen years after the cure 
Marie Lemarchand vvas a healthy raarri^ woman with five 
children. Mme. Gordet (in the novel Mile, de Guersaint) had 
Ijeen an invalid suffering from a complexus of most painful dis- 
orders, including tumour and phlegmon, lor more than twelve 
years. The doctors declared that the only possible remedy laj 
in a dangerous operation, but she also was instantaneously 
cured in the piscina. In the case of ilarie Lebranchu (Zola’s 
La Gavotte), who was suffering from a tuberculous affection 
and had reached the very last stage of consumption, Zola sup- 
poses in his novel that the patient, after a temporary rally 
owing to the excitement of the pilgrimage, relapses soon after 
and falls a victim to the old disease which had never really re- 
laxed its hold. In point of fact, the real Marie Lebranchu was 
in the enjoyment of vigorous health in 1908, fourteen years 
after the date of her cure (see (or .all these Bertrin, Histoire, 
who in his last edition has followed these cases up to the latest 
available date). 

But examples of such cures are almost innumer- 
able, and they may perhaps he most conveniently 
studied, especially by medical readers, in F. de 
Grandmaison’s Vingt Guerisons d Lourdes, who 
gives an admirable choice of specially selected 
examples. It is not, of course, for one moment 
disputed that modern yisychotherapeutics, and 
especially suggestion, have accomplished many 
marvels, but the instantaneousness of the cure, as 
witnessed more particularly in such cases as those of 
Pierre de Rudder, Mme. Rouchel, Gabriel Gargam, 
etc., can in no way be paralleled by any of 
Charcot’s experiments at the Saltpetriere or else- 
where. Again, there are the extraordinary cases 
of the healing of quite young chUdren, as, e.q., the 
two-year-old infant of Dr. Anmattre of Nantes, 
bom with a club-foot and instantaneously cured 
at Lourdes, of which a remarkable account is given 
in the Annahs des sricnces psychiqties (1907, p. 
858 f.). It may he eoniidently affirmed that the 
more carefully the evidence is studied, the more 
certain it becomes that the w'ords ‘ suggestion ’ 
and, still less, ‘ hysteria ’ are not cajiable of ac- 
counting for the phenomena witnessed at Lourdes. 
In the preface to a booklet on Lourdes published 
by R. H. Benson a few months before his death, | 
the vvTiter describe- In’ meeting with ‘a famou- | 
French scienti.st — to whom we owe one of tlie , 
greatest discoveries of modern times — who has j 
made a special study of Lourde.s and its pheno- I 
mena.’ The conclusions of this scientist, which, 1 


as Benson says, are particularly interesting be- 
cause ‘he is not himself at present a practising 
Catholic,’ were formulated by him as follows : 

‘(1) That no scientific hypothesis up to the present accounts 
satisfactorily for the phenomena. Upon his saying this to me,' 
adds Benson, ‘ I breathed the word " suggestion,” and his 
.answer was to laugh in my face and to tell me, practically, that 
this is the most ludicrous hypothesis of all. 

(2) That, so far as he can see, the one thing necessary for such 
cures as he himself has witnessed or verified, is the atmosphere 
of prayer. Where this rises to intensity the number of cures 
rises with it ; where this sinks, the cures sink too. 

(8) That he is inclined to think that there is a transference ol 
vitalizing force either from the energetic faith of the sxifferer or 
from that of the bystanders. He instanced an example in 
which his wife, herself a qualified physician, took part. She 
held in her arms a child aged two and a hall years, blind from 
birth, during a procession of the Blessed Sacrament. As the 
monstrance came opposite, tears began to stream from the 
child’s eyes, hitherto closed. When it had passed, the child’s 
eyes were open and seeing. This Madame tested by dangling 
her bracelet before the child who immediately clutched at it, but 
from the fact that she had never learned to calculate distance, 
at first failed to seize it. At the close of the procession, the 
lady, who herself related to me the story, was conscious of an 
extraordinary exhaustion, for which there was no ordinary 
explanation.’ 

In a lecture given by Benson in June 1914 he stated 
publicly that the scientist here referred to was no 
other than Prof. Alexis Carrel, whose marvellous 
experiments in the transplanting of living tissue 
have constituted the great sensation of recent 
biological research. Indeed, signs are multiplying 
on all hands that in the less conservative circles of 
the medical profession the brusque dismissal of the 
phenomena of Lourdes as matters already classified 
and fully accounted for is going out of favour. 
This change of attitude was emphasized not long 
since by the action of the medical faculty of the 
University of Lyons. A lady doctor, Jeanne Bon, 
presented a TG' . ••ii, ■•i'.?; .. s de Lourdes 

(Paris, 1912). 'I'lii- i H'r. '.i* wa- offlciaUy 
approved, and certain of the professors superin- 
tended its composition. It was only at the last 
moment that the jury took fright and found a pre- 
text for conferring the doctorate upon the candi- 
date in virtue of some different title. The author 
in her thesis maintains that genuine cases of 
tuberculosis, in which laboratory experiment has 
established thefactthatpseudo-tuberculoushysteria 
was not in question, have been spontaneously 
cured at Lourdes, and that these cures are effected 
under conditions of extreme rapidity which con- 
spicuously mark them off from other spontaneous 
cures of consumption as generally observed. 
Finally, it should be noticed that, in contrast to 
the cures of Christian Science and many other 
faith-healing organizations, the fullest medical 
investigation is welcomed at Lourdes. Medical 
men of all creeds are invited to attend at the 
Bureau des Constatations, to which a permanent 
medical staff is attached, and every facility for 
observation is afforded to all scientific inquirers. 
Patients who believe themselves to have been 
miraculously healed or benefited are urged to bring 
their medical certificates and to attend personally 
at the Bureau that the case may be properly in- 
vestigated, and efforts are also made to indnce 
them to return after an interval of a year or more 
to aflbrd the staff of the Bureau an opportunity of 
inquiring into the permanence of the cure. 

Liter ATTRE, — M any of the earlier boolis on Lourdes, notably 
that of H. Lasserre, y otre-Jjame-de-Lov rdes, Paris, 1868, 
which has been translated into many langnayes and of which 
numerous editions ha\e been {Hiblialied, are lacking in accuracy 
or in the medical knowledge desirable in the treatmentof such 
a subject. The best general work is undoubtedly that of G. 
Bcitrin, Bistoire critique des evtnements de Lourdes, 87th 
thousand, Paris, 1912 (the Eiig. tr., Lourdes: A History of its 
Apparitions and Cures, London, 19<B, is unfortunately incom* 
plete, lacking most of the documents printed in the Appendixes). 
Other valuable works are : F. de Grandmalson, Vingt Gu^ri- 
sons <i Lourdes discuti-esm^dicalement, Paris, 1912 ; A. Vourch, 
Qvdfques Cas de guerisons de Lourdes et la foi qui gv4rit ; 
etud>’ midicale'^, do. 1913; A. Gemelli, La l^tta contro 
Lourdes, Florence, 1912, Cid eke rispondonG gli Avversari di 
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Lourdes^ do. 1912 ; Dr. Boissarie, Lourdes : histoire midicnle^ 
Paris, 1891, L’CEuvre de Lourdes, do. 1908, Les grandes Guiri' 
sons de Lourdes^ do. 1901-13 ; J. Jbrsrensen, Lourdes^ Ene. 
tr., London, 1914 ; R. H. Benson, Lourdes^ do. 1914 ; J. P. 
Baustert, Lourdes und die Gegner vor dem Forum der 
Wissenschaft, Rindschleiden, 1913; A. Castelein, Le Sut- 
ncUurel dans Us apparitions et dans les gu^risons de Lourdes, 
Paris, 1911. An interesting; early account of Lourdes in English 
may be found in D. S. Lawlor, Pilgrimages in the Pyrenees 
and the Landes, London, 1870, pp. 29&-448. 

With re^pard to Bernadette Soubirous and the early history 
of the shnne see esp. L.J. M. Cros, Notre-Dame de Lourdes, 
Paris, 1901 (a summary of the historical portion of this work 
may be found in The Month, Sept. 1910) ; J. B. Estrade, Les 
Apparitions de Lourdes, Tours, 1899 ; Dr. Do 20 us, La Grotte 
de Lourdes, sa fontaine, ses guerisons, Paris, 1885 ; S. Carrie, 
Histoire de Notre-JDame de Lourdes, do. 1912; M. Reynas 
Monlaor, La Vision de Bernadette, do. 1914. Two valuable 
article by F. de Grandmaison, defendii^ Bernadette on 
medical grounds from the charge of hysteiia and hallncinatlon. 


may be found in the Revue pratique d’apologetique, xvL [1913], 

There is also a large number of *■ ’ ’ ' ' ’ - 

the phenomena of Lourdes in a • . ■ 

others, J. Ronby, La V^riU ■ / _ ■ I ' 

Baradnc, La Force curatrice d Lourdes et la psyehologie du 
miracle, do. 1907; J. Boi^our, ‘Les Gu6risons miraculeuses,* 
in Revue de psyehothirapie, June and July 1913 ; a discussion 
of the whole question of faith-healing by several English 
physimans and surgeons in Brit. Med. Journal, June ISth, 1910 ; 
an art. by F. W. liters and his brother A. T. Myers in the 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, ix. [1894] ; 
and a similar discussion by M. Mangrin, ‘ Les Gu^risons de 
Lourdes,' in Annales des Sciences Psychiques, xvii. [1902] 816- 
866. Two periodicals, the Annales de Lourdes and the Journal 
de la Grotte, provide information regarding the reputed 
miracles and other incidents occurring during the pilgrimage 
to the shrine. A bibliography of earlier books on Lourdes will 
be found in L. Clngnet, Bibliographic du culte local de la 
Viergs Marie (France, Province d’Auch),pt. iii., Paris, 1903. 

Herbert Thurston. 
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LOVE (Psychological and Ethical). — l. The 
psychology of love. — Love, as a complex psychical 
experience, may be classed as a ‘sentiment’ or 
‘ passion,’ the term ‘ passion ’ being here under- 
stood not as an explosive emotional outburst, but 
as a deep and steadfast enthusiasm. Whether we 
refer to call love a sentiment or a passion will 
epend on the point of view from which we regard 
it. ‘Sentiment’ and ‘passion’ stand alike for 
stable and complex organizations of the emotional 
life, but, whereas the term ‘sentiment’ implies a 
higher intellectual development and greater refine- 
ment and subtlety of emouonal feeling, the charac- 
teristic feature of a passion as distinct from a senti- 
ment is its forcefulness. A passion is an emotional 
complex of a predominantly forceful kind. 

A passion has been defined by A. F. Shand as 
‘an organized system of emotions and desires.’* 
When, as in the life of the lower animals, emotional 
impulses are independently active, they may still 
exercise some mutual restraint : a dog summoned 
from the pursuit of a cat by his mastePs whistle 
no longer feels the pure joy of the chase, for the 
fear of his master’s displeasure tends to neutralize 
the joy. But such restraint is extern.al and con- 
tingent : it does not suggest self-restraint. Where, 
however, the various emotions of the soul have 
found an object on which they can concentrate 
their desire or their aversion, or have become 
devoted to an idea about which they cluster and 
develop, a system of self-restraint grows up within 
the emotions. 

* In every passion there is a system of self-control regulating 
more or less efficiently the intensity and bebaTiour of its 
emotions.' 2 

A mother loves her child. She may tend to be 
jealous if an annt or a nurse wins too much the 
child’s affection. But, if her love for the child is 
genuine, she is grateful for the kindness shown to 
the child, and the jealousy is inwardly controlled. 
Or she may yearn to siiield Mm from every danger, 
hut will surrender him despite her fears to the 
inevitable perils of hardy growth. Here emotions 
of solicitude, fear, and selfless surrender, like those 
of jealousy and gratitude on the former supposi- 
tion, all feel the dominance of the steady, disin- 

1 See art. ‘ M. Bibot’a Theory of the Passions,’ in Mind, new 
•er., xvL [1907] 489. 
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I Christian and New Testament (J. Str.4HAN), 
p. 164. 

Eg[yptian. — See ‘ Semitic and Egyptian.’ 

I Greek (K. Latte and A. C. Pearson), p. 168. 

Jewish (G. Deutsch), p. 173. 
i Muhammadan (R. A. Nicholson), p. 176. 

Roman (J. B. Carter), p. 178. 

1 Semitic and Egyptian (L. B. Paton), p. ISO. 

terested love, and, as they feel it, tend to pass into 
harmony with one another. 

A passion is not only organized emotion ; it is 
also organized desire. For our emotions have their 
instinctive impulses, and these, when checked, 
tend to rise into conscious desires, into conative 
tendencies often urging in conflicting directions. 
Now it is of the very nature of a steadfast passion 
such as love to allow these desires and emotions 
place only as forms and expressions of itself ; hence 
we find operative within the system a constant 
trMsforming influence. The emotions lose their 
primitive explosiveness and violence, for these dis- 
integrating tendencies axe incompatible with the 
centralizing, integrating work of the passion itself. 
As the spirit of this dominant passion circulates 
through all its members, exclusivenesses fall away, 
suspicion turns to interest, fear to respect, anger 
into the championship of just causes. The very 
form of the passion changes its character as the 
passion assumes mastery over the life. At first a 
concentrated persistency, as though set on an idee 
fixe, it relaxes and difl'erentiates itself as the 
vaiious emotions and desires become adjusted to 
its needs and demands, and become vehicles for its 
expression. The power of mere persistency passes 
into that of organized efleotiveness. It is then a 
stable power, with its roots deep sunk in tlie vital 
affections and impulses ; it has acquired the genuine 
stability which comes from organization and self- 
control. 

As an organizing agency a passion will he 
functional at each point of its system, expressing 
itself as circumstance requires, now through this 
emotion or desire, now tlirough that. 

‘ In the love of en object, there is pleasure in presence and 
desire in absence ; hope or despondency in anticipation ; fear 
in the expectation of its loss, injury, or destruction ; surprise or 
astonishment in its unexpected changes ; anger when the course 
of our interest is opposed or frustrated , elation when we 
triumph over obstacles ; satisfaction or disappointment in attain- 
ing our desire ; regret in the loss, injury, or destruction of the 
object ; joy in its restoration or improvement, and admiration 
for ito superior quality or excellence.’ i 

From the foregoing it will he clear that, when 
we speak of the passion of love, we have in mind 
something very different from any mere passionate 
emotion. We have in mind a system of organized 

i Art. ‘ Character and the Emotions,’ in Mind, new ser., v. 
[1886] *171. 
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emotions and desires which, by very reason of its 
systematic character and the principle which 
unifies it, is stable, regulative, inclusive, and 
instinct with a profound rationality. 

For the normal development of love the funda- 
mental condition is that there shall be joy in the 
ohject.i If there is this, the rest will follow; if 
there is not this, love is doomed from the outset. 

The emotion of joy is characteristically spon- 
taneous, expansive, vital. Its very expression 
hears witness to this. 

‘ In joy the features dilate, the eye-brows are arched, the 
countenance opens out, the voice is louder and fuller, the 
gesture more ample and vivacious. The heart and lungs dilate, 
and the brain works more easUy and more rapidly. There is 
increase of mental animation and of sympathetic feeling and 
gooduTll in all that is said and done. In a word the expression 
of joy is the expression of liberty and therefore of liberahty.*^ 

It may also become the fundamental expression 
of love. And the condition for this is that this 
expansive emotion, whose primitive bias is to go 
out of itself, shall fasten round some object and 

f ’ve it an intrinsic value, a value for its own sake. 

0 have a joy in anything for its own sake is the 
primary essential for the development of love. 
Indeed it is this valuation of the object for its own 
sake, so essential to joy as to love, that is the 
mark distinguishing joy from pleasure. I am 
pleased with an object when it gratifies some 
interest of mine or some instinctive impulse. It 
gives me pleasure because it fulfils my need. It is 
a pleasure in relation to my sensibility or to my 
activity. And we speak correctly of the pleasures 
of sense and of movement. But joy is not self- 
centred like pleasure. No doubt there is pleasure 
in it, for all our emotions are toned by pleasure or 
pain, but such pleasure is but the pleasure of the 
joy. There is also a self-enlargement in joy, but 
this is not of its essence. The joy itself attaches 
not to the subject but to the object, and to have 
joy in an object is to value it for its own sake. I 
Joy is thus an active disinterestedness, and its 
instinctive impulse is not only to maintain its 
object, but to surrender itself to it and rest freely 
in it as in something of intrinsic value and promise. 

To have joy in an object is to respect its indi- 
viduality. This is implied in the very idea of 
delighting in it for its own sake. To have joy in 
what is real is to subordinate individual opinion 
wholeheartedly to the truth of the matter ; to have 
joy in what is beautiful is to trust to the inspira- 
tion of beauty and not to the contrivance of artifice. 
The interests of the object dictate at each step the 
line of advance. 

And yet, essential as joy is to the development 
of love, it is not the whole of love, for love includes 
not only joy, but sorrow, and it includes these as 
co-operative and interpenetrative emotions. The 
joy of presence is followed by the sorrow of absence, 
and this sorrow at absence, possessing the imagina- 
tion, has a selective and idealizing influence. We 
remember and dwell on those aspects of the object 
that tend to endear it and make it appear still 
more worthy of our joy and devotion, .so that, 
when the object is restored, our joy in it is deepened 
and strenjilhened by these new insights won through 
sorrow. Thus sorrow and joy co-operate in the 
strengthening of the passion of love. But of the 
two emotions joy is dominant, sorrow ‘ recessive.’ 
For sorrow is ever a search for a lost joy, whereas 
joy is not a search for a lost sorrow. Moreover, 
were it not for the joy in retrospect and prospect 
which is operative in and through sorrow, sorrow 
would have a contracting and depressing influence 
over life. 

Love, then, is more than its dominant emotion, 
joy ; more than any mere synthesis of joy and 
1 a. A. F. Shand, op. cit. p. 403 f. 

- A. Fouill^e, La P.njchologie dcs idies-forees, Paris, 1S93, i. 
155. 


sorrow and their respective impulses. It is the 
inclusive passion and, in this supreme sense, the 
master-passion. 

Love and belief. — Belief, following W. James’s 
famoijs definition, is the sense of reality ; or, if we 
wish to distinguish belief from faith, the intellec- 
tual from the intuitional aspects of spiritual sensi- 
bility, we might say that faith is the sense of 
reality, belief the sense of truth. Peirce, in his 
‘ Illustrations of the Logic of Science ’ (Popular 
Science Monthly, xii. [1877]. 289 f.), defines belief 
somewhat differently, but with similar purport, as 
the goal of thought and the starting-point of 
action. It is essentially the self-confidence that 
comes from having reached beyond doubt, and in 
its place built up settled habits or rules of action, 
the assurance that one is ready to meet the con- 
tingencies of life in any direction. At root this 
view identifies belief with the sense of power, 
power being here conceived as the reality with 
which our life is invested when doubt passes over 
into belief. To have a sense of power is to believe 
in one’s self, to be ready to set one’s own personal 
mark on whatever one touches ; in a word, to hold, 
in James’s phrase, that the fans et origo of all 
reality is ourselves. 

Now, if we turn from belief so understood to 
love, and ask what the passion of love has to tell 
ns about reality, we find that for love the supremely 
real thing is not itself, but its object. Clearly, if 
belief and love are to meet harmoniously, the sense 
of the reality and significance of self so essential 
to the belief that means power must be identical 
with that sense of the reality and supreme worth 
of its object which is so essential to love. Our joy 
in the object must be one with our belief in 
ourselves. 

This requirement leaves us with the question : 
What must the nature of that object be which we 
can intimately identify with our own selves ? It 
must be at least personal, or we could not identify 
ourselves ivith it. Moreover, the view that we 
take of the nature of our own personality must be 
of such a kind that we can conceive it as identi- 
fied with this personal object without being lost or 
absorbed in it. If the self is lost in its object, the 
sense of power, the belief, will also go, and there 
will be no reconciliation of belief and love. Thus, 
if belief is to be love’s belief, if faith is to be love’s 
faith, the object of love must be such that com- 
munion xvith it heightens our sense of personality 
and makes us more truly ourselves than we were 
before. 

But, it may be objected, when I really love any- 
thing, is it not one of the most satisWng features 
of this experience that I get away from myself? 
How can I surrender myself to the call of the great 
starry spaces of ether or of spirit and yet continue 
to be impressed with the importance of my oum 
individuality ! 

The question goes to the root of all ethical 
inquiry. It compels us to recognize that there is 
something which we currently call our individu- 
ality, which is yet too weak to subsist in the 
presence of what is really sublime in the universe 
and in history. This individuality, which grapples 
itself to a finite body and shrinks from all the 
great things, from the infinite, from sacrifice and 
from death, how is it possible to conceive any 
organized sentiment or passion fulfilling itself 
within the limits of such being as this? Sooner or 
later it must strike its roots home into deeper 
per-onal ground. Only a self which has these roots 
of the infinite about its heart can ever ask the 
question out of which the true science of self 
emerges. Only in this infinite self can the will to 
love and the will to power prove no longer ten- 
dencies that are mutually destructive. 
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2. The ethics of love. — We have spoken of love 
as a sentiment or passion. We have spoken of it 
also as a power. We might "o one step further 
back and speak of it as an instinctive power or an 
instinct, as a deep-rooted conative tendency shaped 
and determined in connexion with the supreme end 
of the preservation of life, i.e. of natural or spirit- 
ual existence whether in the individual or in the 
race. There is indeed good ground for claiming 
love as an instinct, provided we do not forget the 
fundamentally conative character of all instinctive 
behaviour, or insist that instinct shall from the 
outset have at its disposal some mechanism through 
which it operates. There is no such mechanism in 
the passion for the ideal, and yet this passion has 
the originality and fundamental force of an 
instinct. But tliis is not the place to attempt a 
systematic vindication of tlie independence of the 
spiritual life. It will be enough if we assume as 
the fundamental postulate of ethical science that 
the life animated by the ideals of truth, beauty, 
and right is not a mere derivative from the natural 
life of the body, but, as a <j>vTbv oiK if^nov dXX’ 
ovpiviov, in Plato’s memorable phrase ' — a heavenly 
and not an earthly plant — has independent in- 
stincts of its own, instmcts of spiritual self-preser- 
vation, instinctive passions for the ideal and the 
heroic, and that the instinctive passion par excel- 
lence is love. 

Virtue is love. — When love is conceived in tliis 
ultimate way as the creative power of a new life, 
it is legitimate to look upon it as the supreme 
virtue. By virtue we understand the special 
power [Svvaiui) and special excellence {dper^) which 
enable us to live the best life. Now the question 
‘ What is virtue ? ’ received in the ancient world a 
great variety of answers ; but of these, three stand 
out as of conspicuous interest and importance. 
Taken together they show a progressive deepening 
of the conception or virtue, so that the last of the 
three answers, properly interpreted, is not only the 
maturest, but also the most inclusive answer of the 
three. Of these three solutions— (1) Virtue is 
knowledge (Socrates), (2) Virtue is the habit of 
right willing (Aristotle), (3) Virtue is love (the 
solution of Christian ethics) — the second super- 
sedes and includes the first, and the third super- 
sedes and includes the second. With Aristotle 
virtue is primarily a matter of habit and not of 
mere rational insight ; none the less the habit of 
right choosing, in which virtue essentially consists, 
is guided by the practical reason ; for to choose 
rightly is in all things to choose the mean, and 
the practical reason alone can show where the 
mean lies. Thus with Aristotle we reach a more 
inclusive conception of virtue than that given by 
Socrates. Tlie Aristotelian conception is a sub- 
stitute for the Socratic only in the sense that it 
is a deepening or transcending of it. The Socratic 
‘ reason ’ is taken up into the Aristotelian ‘ will ’ 
and made to function in its service. Similarly the 
definition ‘ Virtue is love ’ does not supersede the 
Aristotelian definition. It simply deepens, and by 
so doing develops and reorganizes it. To do justice 
to the value of habit we must look deeper than the 
habit. Moral habits grow from their instinctive 
foundations, not automatically, but through the 
enthusiasm which we put into the ta.sk of their 
formation. Hence, when we say ‘Virtue is love,’ 
we are far indeed from denying that it involves 
habits of right willing. XV’e simply emphasize the 
motive power which is at the root of the formation 
of all habits of right willing. If enthusiasm for 
what is good fails to express itself in decisions and 
habits, it is no virtue; it is no more than the 
capacity for virtue. 

But it is especially' in relation to the varied 
1 Ti7nceu», 90 A. 


emotions and impulses, to ‘whatever stirs this 
mortal frame,’ that love stands out as the great 
transforming and inclusiv'e agency, and therefore 
as the ultimate virtue of the spiritual life, of the 
life which aims at a universal or common good. 
Working through the emotion of anger, it is the 
root of moral indignation and of justice ; * through 
that of fear, it makes the object loved the object 
whose hurt is feared. It regenerates the self- 
regarding sentiments, transferring their afl'ection 
from the atomic, private ego to the personal and 
inclusive self ; the competition of others, directed 
as it is against the merely individual self, is no 
longer felt as an injustice to one’s true personality 
and therefore excites neither envy nor ill-will. 

* There is no remedy but love,’ writes Goethe, ‘ against great 
superiorities of others.’ 

Nor can the inelusiveness of true love tolerate 
the exclusive passion of jealousy'. Moreover, with 
the complete passing of exclusiveness not only 
jealousy, but pride also, is transfigured, for love is 
not truly' inclusive until it shows itself as ready to 
be grateful as it is to be generous, as ready to re- 
ceive as to give. Love again is inseparable from 
reverence, and as such is the great security of true 
personal dignity. The negative element is never 
absent from love’s sense of its ovm freedom. In- 
clusiveness does not mean loss of distinction 
between self and not-self. Intimacy with a friend 
through love means increased respect for his or her 
personality. There is thus in all love an element 
of reverence which guarantees that as intimacy 
grows so also does the value set upon personality. 
Again, we reverence the object of our love because 
we have a joy in it for its own sake, as an end in 
itself, and this joy is rooted in our sense of its 
reality, and most intimately associated also with 
the sense of our own reality. Belief or faith, an 
emotional belief in the intrinsic value of its object, 
is therefore essential to love, for faith is just this 
sense of personal reality.’ Once again— and this 
is a central point — love is the source and also the 
very substance of moral volition. For by ‘wUl’ 
we mean the whole personality as active in delibera- 
tion, decision, and resolute conduct. And, when 
the whole personality is volitionally active in this 
broader sense of the term, and this activity is 
motived by the idea of a common good, then we 
seem justified in affirming that the power which 
vitalizes such activity, and the moral excellence 
which characterizes it — in a word, its virtue — is 
love. Finally, love is essential to knowledge, so 
that, if virtue is kuowleilge, it is for that very 
reason, and still more fundamentally, love. Love, 
at the root of our thuiking, inspires the tendency 
to abandon ourselves to our object and identify 
ourselves with it. This has the effect of facilitat- 
ing concentration and whole-hearted interest ; the 
power of cleaving to a problem through thick and 
thin comes with the devotion of love. The best 
reason is love’s reason, the reason born of sympa- 
thetic insight. 

‘ Sympathy is the general principle of moral knowledge,’ and 
the reason is that ‘ it furnishes the most reliable and ethcacious 
bitellectual standpoint.’-* ‘ i,^uiekened sympathy nieaus liber- 
ality of intelligence and enlightened understanding.’-'’ Or, 
again, ‘genuine moral knowledge involves the affection and the 
resolute will as well as the intelligence. We cannot know the 
varied elements of value in the Ii\es of others and in the possi- 


* Of- W. McDougall, An Introduction to Social Psychology, 
p. 73. 

-(Quoted Hegel in Th-' Logic 0 / the Encyclopicdia ] see 
W. WaUace's tr., O.xford, jl 256. 

8 Of. W. James, Principl>.-< of Psychology, London, 1591, ch. 
xxi. ; also J. B. Seeley, Ecce Homo, do. 1565, ch. vi 

* J. Dewey and J. H. Tafts, Ethics, London, 1909, p. 335 ; cf. 
also G. Stariley Hall, Adolescence, ii. 136 ; ‘ Even knowledge at 
its best is a form of love. Interest is intellectual love, and one 
of the best tests of education is the number, intensity, and dis- 
tribution of interests. . . . Even philosophy U not the posses- 
sion, but the love and wooing of wisdom.’ 

» Dewey -Tufts, p. 389. 
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bilities of our own, sare as our affections are strong. Every 
narrowing of love, every encroachment of egoism, means just 
so much blindness to the good.’ i 

So Plato, as we see in the Repuhlic, connects the 
philosophical element in human nature very inti- 
mately with that which ‘ makes him fond of what 
he understands, and again makes him want to 
understand what he is attracted to,’ for ‘ the 
understanding and the attraction go together.’ - 
Indeed the very word ‘ philosophy ’ implies this. 

But there is still one question to be faced if the 
inclusiveness of love as a virtue is not to be mis- 
conceived, There is such a thing as love’s hate, 
for the lover of good is the hater of evil.® Hence, 
so long as evil actually exists, love must exclude it 
with all the force of its being. Now, in order that 
evil may actually exist, it must graft itself on to 
the good. For evil is a source of disintegration, 
and nothing can be wholly evil without being 
wholly disintegrated. Plato points out, in the 
first book of the Republic, that it is only in virtue 
of there being honour among thieves that the gang 
can .subsist at all. EWl, in fact, can subsist in 
actuality only in \-irtue of the good which it 
possesses and enslaves. Hence, if love, through 
successive redemptions of all the elements of good 
contained in things evil, becomes inclusive of all 
good, evil as an actuality must cease to be. We 
cannot, indeed, think of it as annihilated, but we 
can conceive it as depressed to an infra-actual level 
of reality. At bc.st it could survive as a real possi- 
bility of evil, real, that is, in relation to the will. 
As an actuality it would have vanished from tlie 
world. Then, and not till then, will love be in- 
clusive of evil as of all else. For, though love 
cannot include actual evil, it must include at all 
times the pos.sibility of evil, seeing that the possi- 
bility of evil is implied in the possibility of good, 
and all moral choice is ultimately a choice between 
possible evil and possible good. Hence, when evil 
shall have been reduced to the status of a real 
possibility, it will cease to lie outside love. Love 
will then be all-inclusive. 

IjTgRATURis.— A. F. Shand, ‘ Character and the Emotions,’ 
Mind, new ser., v. [London, 1806], ‘il. Ribot’s Theory of the 
Passions,’ i?>., new ger., xvi. (1007], The F»vndati(miof CfiaracteTy 
do. 1914, and in 0. F. Stout, Groundwork of Psychology, London 
and New York, 1903, ch. xvj. ‘The Sources of Tender Emotion ’ ; 
W. McDougfall, An Introduction to Social London, 

1908; G. Stanley* Hall, Adolescence, 2 vols., New York, 1904; 
W. R. Boyce Gibson, God with us, London, 1909, ch. vUi. 

For a more general treatment of the problem of love see F. 
M. Comford, ‘ Olympian and Mystic Doctrines of Eros,’ in 
From, Religion to Fhilosoghu, I^ondon, 1912 ; Plato, Symposium ; 
Spinoza, Ethics, and Shnrt Treatise, bk- ii. ch. v. ; H. Jones, 
Brounxing as a Philosophical and Kell-gious Teacher^, Gla^ow, 
1896, ch. vi. Cf. also R. L. Nettlesbip, in PhUosopkical 
Remains^, London, 1901, pp, 37, 81, 85, 91 f. ; for some living 
remarks on the meaning of love, F. von Hugel, The Mystical 
Element oj Religion, London and New York, 1908, Index, s.v. ; 
Rabindranath Tagore, Sddhana : The Realisation of Life, 
London, 1913, On the problem of the relation of love to suffer- 
ing see A. G. Hogg, Konna and Redemption, Madras and 
Colombo, 1W9, and also J. P. S. R. Gibson, art. ‘ Karma and 
the Prohiem of Unmerited Suffering,’ in Church Missionary 
Review, Ixiv. [1913] 537. See also the standard works on 
Christian ethics. On the problem of sexual ethics see G. 
Stanley Hail, Adolescence, and F. W. Forster, Marriage and 
fAiS’c’zPpoW^mjtr.Meyrick Booth, London, 1913. Ontheappli- 
cation of love as an educational principle see F. W. Forster, : 
Jugendlchre, Zurich, 1904, and Schule und Charakter,do, 1908. 

W. R. Boyce Gibson. 

LOVE (Primitive). — The passion or emotion of 
love is as JifBcult to define as life itself, and prob- 
ably for the same reasons. The following state- 
ments arc useful : 

‘ Simple i-t primitif comme toutes les forces colossales, I'amour 
parait ponriant form6 des Elements de toutes les passions 
humainc-'i.’-^ Again, in its ‘fully developed form the passion 
whicli uniirs the sexes is perhaps tlie must corai'K)und of all 
human feelings. Mr Spencer thus sums up the masterU 


t Dewev-T'ifr*. p. 423. 

- R. L. Nettleship, Lectures on the Republic of Plato, London, 
I'sOT, p. I.')? f. 

3 i.t. moral evil, or sin, not suffering, sorrow, or pain. 

* P. Mantegazza, Physiologie du plaisir, Paris, 1SS6, p. 243. 


analysis he has given of it : — “ Round the physical feeling form- 
ing the nucleus of •„ 'd'm red I fn • pi''d'i< 'd 

by personal beauty . ‘i'» s i- ■ a: ■li ns! . ! 

of reverence, of lo\: .( f Hj ;t *■ diesi. d ■ pr fp( ri% , 

of love of freedon i-t .;•* . \iu .-r. • 

and severally ten I r:'', r • \ .« ■ ./• vrs < !•»' 

another, unite to form the mental state we call love,’”i 
I Mantegazza, speaking of it as a colossal force, and 
1 Spencer, in ms reference to exaltation, rightly 
emphasize the most remarkable characteristic of 
sexual love. This is the temporary raising of the 
individual to a higher power, the intensifying of 
all his capacities. A woman of the people said : 
‘When I am not in love, I am nothing.’ Nietzsche 
has eloquently described this result : 

‘One seems to oneself transfigured, stronger, richer, more 
complete ; one is more complete. ... It is not merely that it 
changes the feeling of values ; the lover is worth more.’ 2 
For Plato love was a ‘divine madness’; he was 
thinking of its automatism, its sweeping away of 
reason and even consciousness. It was perhaps 
this aspect that led Schopenhauer and others to 
condemn it as an illusion. But ‘love is only a 
delusion in so far as the whole of life is a delusion, 
and if we accept the fact of life, it is nnphilo- 
sophical to refuse to accept the fact of love.’ ® Ellis 
delines love ‘ in the sexual sense ’ as ‘ a synthesis 
of sexual emotion (in the primitive and uncoloured 
sense) and friendship.’ * It is a mmimum definition. 

There is no donbt that the various forms of love — 
sexual, parental, fraternal, filial, and social — are 
kindred emotions. Their relative intensity de- 
creases from the sexual to the social, but, as this 
decreases, extension increases, and more and more 
jiersons may be embraced. It is unnecessary to 
do more than mention the sociological truth that 
in all its forms love plays a part in society only 
less important than that of the instinct to live. 
It brings together the primal elements of the 
family, it keeps the family together, and it unites 
in a certain fellow-feeling all members of a race or 
nation. 

I. Sexual love. — Especially in its sexual 
grade, love has certainly during the progress of 
ciiulization become not onW more refined and com- 
plex but more intense.® This is shown by a com- 
parison with modem savages. Not only is the 
impulse weak, but the physical development is 
inferior, and consequently the difficulty of obtain- 
ing sexual erethism is great.® A social result of 
this last condition is the orgy, a method of periodic 
artificial excitement (see below). Jealousy is fre- 
quently absent, among the Central Australians to 
a remarkable degree. 

‘ Amongst the Australian natives with whom we have come 
in contact, the feeling of sexual jealousy is not developed to 
anything like the extent to which it would appear to be in 
many other savage tribes.’’^ 

Jealousy, however, seems to have little or no 
connexion with sympathetic love, but to be entirely 
concerned with animal instinct and the sense of 
property, and many savages sliow jealousy to as 
remarkable a degree as the Central Australians 
show its absence. 

The question remains, and it is important for the 
study of the origin of the family, whether primitive 
love was merely organic desire. A priori it is 
conceivable that the family could have been estab- 
lished, monogamy made the type of marriage, and 

* E. Westermarck, MI ii. 192, quoting Spencer, Principles of 
Psychology, i. 488. 

2 F. Nietzsche, her Wille. zur Macht, Leipzig, 1911, iii. 235. 
The neiiro-rauscuiar effects in man are curiously paralleled in 
animaK not only by intensified activity, but by morphological 
developments; ‘it produces new weapons, pigments, colours 
and forms, . , . new rhythms, a new seductive music ’(Havelock 
Ellis, Sex in Relation to Society [Studies in the Psychology of 
Sex, 6 vols., Philadelphia, 1897-1910, vol. vi.], p. 179). 

3 Eilis, p. 139. 4 Ib. p. 133. 

i ® Ellis, of the Sexual Impulse in Man {Studies in 

the Psycholoini of Sex, vol. iii.), p. 220 f. ; Westermarck, History 
of Human Maniage^, London, 1901, p. 546. 

® EUis, Sexual Impulse, pp. 211, 209. 

7 Spcncer-GiUcn*, p. 99f. 
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more or less permanent unions fixed in social habit, 
merely by the operation of animal instincts. 
Similar results of the same causes are sufficient in 
the case of the animal world to preserve the race 
and render it efficient. 

The accounts available vary from pessimistic 
denial of anything but reproductive impulse to ful- 
some predication of refined and romantic emotion. 
The contrast illustrates the difficulty of penetrating 
to the psychical processes or even the social feelings 
of the lower races. 

The Australian bride is generally dragged from 
home to the man to whom she is allotted. But 
‘ love ’ may come after marriage from kind treat- 
ment.* It is pointed out that ‘love’ must be 
assumed in Australian marriages by elopement, 
which was a recognized form of marriage.* 

The Papuan language possesses no word for 
‘ love.’* The Hos have no word for it ; but ‘ they 
feel it all the same.’* The Paharias are said to 
form ‘romantic’ attachments.* 

An observer remarks even of the Arabs that ‘ the passion of 
love is, indeed, much talked of by the inhabitants of towns ; 
but I doubt whether anything is meant by them more than the 
grossest animal desire.’ 

Tliis statement is probably too sweeping, as also 
is the statement that the Bihle contains no reference 
to romantic love.' Love-songs are rare among the 
lower races,® probably a mere result of the imperfect 
development of literature. But Polynesian peoples 
are adept at love-poetry,® which may be regarded 
as proving some degree of an emotional refinement, 
or rather irradiation, of the passion of love. At 
the other extreme, physical contact, it has been 
remarked that kissing and caressing are rare 
among savages, except towards young cliildren.*® 

Tet among the Eskimo ‘.voung couples are frequently seen 
rubbing noses, their favourite mark of affection, with an air of 
tenderness.’ n 

Suicide, which is fairly frequent among the lower 
races, is often prompted by unrequited passion.** 
But there are many trivial reasons for suicide 
which indicate merely a rudimentary development 
of character, and special conditions of social struc- 
ture must also be considered. It may be regarded 
as a general rule that love, of any degree or char- 
acter, is not an essential basis of marriage. Among 
the majority of early tribes marriage is a matter 
of arrangement ; spouses are allotted by the re- 
latives, often in infancy. In many cases such 
‘ betrothed ’ couples are prohibited from all associa- 
tion until marriage takes place. That love, how- 
ever, may be a basis of permanent marriage is 
another matter. It is probably as essential as the 
needs of the oflspiing. Marriage by arrangement 
and ‘ the marriage of convenience ’ were often con- 
tracted among the Greeks and Romans. They 
were frequent in mediaeval Europe, and occur in 
modem civilization. But it is certain that social 
developments during the last century have involved 
a general adoption of the principle that marriage 
should he based on previous mutual attachment. 

In the majority of early societies the two sexes 
are strictly separated, at least after puberty. 
Such a condition precludes much sympathy be- 
tween youths and maidens when marriage is to be 

1 E. Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, London, 1878, i. 
p. xxiv. 

2 B. Malinowski, The Family among the Australian Abort’ 
gines, London, 1913, p. S 1. 

3 C. W. Abel, Savage Lije in Few Guinea, London, 1902, p. 42, 

4 E. T. Dalton, Desaiptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1872, p. 206. 

5 lb. p. 273. c Westermarck, Hum. Marr.s, p, 360. 

7 The statement is that of H. T. Finek, Romantic Love and 
Personal Beauty, London, 1S&7, p. 110. 

8 Westermai’ck, Hum. Marr.s, p. 357 : Ellis, Sexual Impulse, 
p. 212, 

® G. Tomer, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 98 ; see also EBE vii. 
740». 

1® Ellis, foe. cif., quoting authorities. 

11 G. F. Lyon, Voyage of Discovery, London, 1824, p. 353. 

13 Waatermarck, Hum. Marr.s, pp. 368, 502. 


undertaken. This segregation sometimes extends 
to married life ; in other words, there is a develop- 
ment of sex-clannishness, due either to natural 
inclination or to a certain subjection of women. 
Hence it is not surprising that among peoples like 
those of Eastern Africa it is regarded as disgrace- 
ful in a wife to show affection for her husband.* 
Among most rude peoples the man treats the 
ivoman with more or less roughness. This is to 
some extent the case in barbarism and among the 
lower classes of civilized society.* The ancient 
Greeks, Chinese, Hindus, and Muslims represent 
that stage of culture in which woman is a slave, 
a prisoner, or both. Notions of female inferiority 
combine with a sense of property and of pro- 
prietary jealousy, and polygamy in some cases is 
a contributory factor. 

The conditions indicated above show that love 
in ‘primitive’ society had little chance of develop- 
ment except in and after marriage. ‘ Love comes 
after marriage ’ is a proverb used by Plutarch and 
by the Eskimo savage ; it is common all over the 
world. What is termed ‘ romantic ’ love is rare, 
even in the highest societies, when the married 
state has been established for some time. Conjugal 
love is more affection than passion, and affection 
depends on intellectual and moral sympathy ; com- 
munity of interests, habitual a.s 30 ciation, and 
mutufu care of children contribute to the complete 
character of the emotion. These factors also are 
sufficient to produce permanence in marriage and 
to bind the family together. It is therefore un- 
necessarj' to call in the aid of teleology in general, 
or natural selection in particular, to explain the 
origin of the family. Nor is it possible to argue 
that ‘love has played little or no part in the 
institution of the family’* (see below, § i). The 
cannibal Niam-niam are said by a good observer 
to show an affection for their wives which is ‘ un- 
paralleled,’ * and similar statements have been 
made of many savage peoples.® 

It is a justifiable conclusion that conjugal love 
was real, though elementary. Combined with 
occasional rough treatment, it was still genuine 
affection, based on sympathy as W'ell as on the 
sexual impulse.® Similarly, of primitive love in 
general it may be concluded that it possessed the 
same elements, in a less developed state and capa- 
city, as modem love in its best manifestations. 
We need not accept either the frequent denials of 
any form of love or the attribution of ‘ chivalrous ’ 
love to Bushmen and Congo savages.* Lastly, in 
estimating the evidence of observers, it must be 
remembered that their diagnoses of love are not 
based on one invariable scientific definition of the 
emotion. 

1. Development of conjugal love.- — The extension 
of the elementary sexual impulse into conjugal 
affection with its complex associations should be 
regarded as, sociologically, the most important 
feature in the natural history of love. This 
emotion seems to have developed sufficiently in 
primitive society to assist in breaking down col- 
lective methods of mating, which apparently (as in 
Central Australia) were often liable to be induced 
by the hard conditions of savage life. The hypo- 
thesis is frequently put forward that the family 
and social organization are essentially antagonistic. 
But the pacific way in which they work together 
in existing races, both civilized and barbarous, and 

r W. Munzinger, Ostafrikanische Studien, Schaffhausen, 1864, 
p. 325. 

2 J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, Melbourne, 1S81, p. #7; 
Malinowski, p. 83 ; MI i. 657. 

s As A. J. Tkidd, The Primitive Family, New York, 1913, p. 19. 

4 G. Schweinfurth, The Heart of Aft iea, London, 1873, i. 610. 

6 Westermarck, Hum. Marr.s, p. .’lOl. 

6 See F. Bonney, in JAI xiii. [laS3] 130 ; Malinowski, p. 83. 

7 As cited by Westermarck, Hum. Marr.s, p. 358. See ou the 
whole subject MI i. 632. 
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also the fact that crude types of social organization 
have been broken up by the family, strongly oppose 
this partial view. 

It is right to notice that a time came ‘when the 
conditions of life became favourable to an expan- 
sion of the earl3’ family, when the chief obstacle to 
a gregarious life — scarcity of food — was overcome.’ ^ 
But before that there was a different type of gre- 
gariousne^s, which, so far as it went, did possess 
elements antagonistic to conjugal affection, at least. 
It is probable that increased security of subsistence 
assisted the growth of this emotionand strengthened 
thereby the family bonds. Westermarck has argued: 

‘ Where the generative power is restricted to a certain season 
—a peculiarity which primitive man seems to have shared with 
other mammals — it cannot be the sexual instinct that causes 
the prolonged union of the se':es, nor can I conceive any other 
egoistic motive that oould account for this habit. Considering 
that the union lasts till after the bnth of the offspring and that 
it is accompanied with parental care, I conclude that it is for 
the benefit of the young that male and female continue to live 
together. The tie which joins them seems, therefore, lilie 
parental affection, to be an instinct developed through natural 
selection. The tendency to feel some attachment to a being 
which has been the cause of pleasure ... is undoubtedly at 
the bottom of this instinct. Such a feeling may originally have 
induced the sexes to remain united and the male to protect the 
female even after the sexual desire was gratified ; and if procur- 
ing great advantage to the species in the struggle for existence, 
conjugal attachment would naturallj- have developed into a 
specific characteristic.’ 2 

This is an important statement and calls for 
consideration. In the first place, the assumption 
that even tiie earliest palaeolithic men were capable 
only of periodic impulse is insecurely based. That 
a more or less regular capacity did ultimately 
develop from a periodic is a different matter. 
Seconclly, even admitting the above-mentioned 
view, no account is taken of the phenomena of 
habit. Habit is the essential factor to-day, and 
must always have been, in the development of 
conjugal affection from the primary incidence of 
the .sexual emotion. And here habit is reinforced 
by many assooiations, one of which is the care of 
enUdren. Another, itself a strong emotion, is the 
proprietary feeling, strengthened by habit. Even 
the rudest savage woman feels a right of property 
in ‘ her man,’ however badly he treats her. Again, 
the invocation of ‘natural selection’ is, when 
analyzed, merely rhetorical. Westermarck admits 
that the sexual impulse is ‘at the bottom’ of con- 
jugal affection and prolonged union, but he here 
Ignores improved environment. Neither of these 
factors can, except by a metaphor, be identitied 
with the agents or machinery of ‘ natural selection.’ 

The fact i^ that improvement of conditions and 
development of nerve and intelligence have been 
accomiianied by an increase both in emotions and 
in their control ; the emotion of love in all its 
grades has been no exception. To apply the 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest to such a 
development within the species is a misapplication 
of Darwinism, or, rather, an unnecessary extension 
of the doctrine. 

2. Development of sexual love. — In order to 
estimate aright not only the course of development, 
but the character, of modern love in its typical 
form, it is necessary to note some further elements 
— in particular, complementary elements — in the 
love of man and woman. Male love is active and 
dominant ; fem-ile love is passive and subservient. 

‘ In men it is possible to trace a tendency to inflict pain, or the 
simulacrum of pain, on the women they love ; it is still easier to 
trace in woman a delight in experiencing plnsical pain when 
inflicted b\ a lover, and an eagerne-s to accept subjection to bis 
will. Such a tendency is certainly normal. 

Hence various aspects of married life and of court- 
^hip : 

‘Among the Slavs of the lower class the w'l.es feei hurt if I 
they are not beaten by their husbands ; the peasant women in | 


1 MI i. 113. 

3 76. ii. ILil, citing also Hum. Jfarr.if, ch. U. 
3 Ellis, Sexuai ImpuUe, p. 74. 


some parts of Hungary do not think they are loved by their 
husbands until they have received the first box on the ear ; 
among the Italian Camorrists a wife who is not beaten by her 
husband regards him as a fool.’t ‘In courtship, animal and 
human alike, the male plajs the more active, the female the 
more passive part. During the season of love the males even 
of the most timid animal species engage in desperate combats 
with each other for the possession of the females, and there can 
be no doubt that our primeval human ancestors had, in the 
same way, to fight for their wives ; even now’ this kind of court- 
ship is far from being unknow n among savages. Moreover, the 
male pursues and tries to capture the female, and she, after 
some resistance, finally surrenders herself to him. The sexual 
impulse of the male is thus connected with a desire to win the 
female, and the sexual impulse of the Semale with a desire to be 
pursu^ and won by the male. In the female sex there is con- 
sequently an iMstmetive ax)preciation of manly strength and 

courage.’ 2 

A connected resultof male superiority in strength, 
activity, and courage is the element of protection 
in male love, and of trust on the side of the female. 
The pugnacity observed in the males, both of 
animals and of wild men, is one aspect of the 
general increase of capacity effected by passion. 
The intimate psychology of love reveals not only 
an impulse for union, but an association in the 
male psychosis with an impulse for destruction, 
and even for devouring. Love often uses the 
language of eating. The natural modesty and 
coyness of the female play an important part both 
in stimulating tlie love of the male and in re- 
fining it. ‘La pudenr,’ says Guyau, ‘a civilise 
I’amour.’ ® Connected with these differences is the 
lelative slowness of the growth of love in woman ; 
it proceeds by long circuiting. In men its growth 
is relatively rapid, and its duration generally less. 
Love, again, is ‘ only an episode in a man’s life, 
whereas Tor a woman it is the whole of her life.’ ‘ 

Biologically, courtship is a stimulus of love, a 
means of producing tumescence. Owing to the 
differences of secondary characters noted above, 
the love of the male is expressed chiefly in acts of 
courtship, that of the female in receiving them. If 
the preservation of love in a permanent union is 
analyzed, it will be found that it depends on a 
more or less continuous process of court.ship. 

A remarkable development of sexual love was 
made by the early Christians. This was the prac- 
tice of close but chaste unions between the virgins 
and young men (see art. Ch.\stity). The poetic 
or romantic exploitation of love to which the 
custom led (as is shown by the literature) was per- 
haps the only sociological result. It is possible 
that this became a tradition and thus influenced 
the medieeval valuation and practice of chivalrous 
love. ‘For a medi;eval knight the chief object 
of life was love.’ It became a formal cult, and 
tlieoretically was defined as ‘ the chaste union of 
two hearts by virtue wrought.’ ^ Dante’s love for 
Beatrice is the higlie.st type of the practice. Its 
essential condition was that the passion should be 
hopeless and .should not be consummated in 
marriage. But, as with a similar ideal of love in 
ancient Greece, so in this case, the reality wa.s 
generally immoral. The lady as a rule was the 
wife of another, and adultery was frequent. 

In European civilization to-day the factor of 
inteUectnal and moral sympathy in love has be- 
come more pronounced with the greater freedom 
and higher education of women. Sympathy 
strengthens affection, and affection strengthens 
sympathy. The element of equal friendship in 
love has been greatly iiicrea-sed, and thus, curi- 
ously, in spite of the levelling which lias taken 
[dace to some extent in class-distinction--, has made 
love between members of different social .spheres 
more rare. 

A ‘ gentleman ’ to-daj' ‘ seldom falls in love with a peasant 

• Ellis, Sexuai Imjmlse, p. 60 f. ^ Ml 657. 

3 Sea Ellis, Evolution of Modesty (Studies ui the Psyeholojy 
of Sex, voL 1.), p. 1 ; Stanley Hall, in AJPs ix. [1S97] 31. 

« Ml U. 440. » lb. 11. 432 f. 
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girl, or an artizan with a “lady.”*! Again, * to a cultivated 
mind youth and beauty are by no means the only attractions 
of a woman ; and civilisation lias made female beauty more 
durable.’ 2 

Meanwhile, the importance in marriage of com- 
patibility, physical and psychical, is becoming 
more and more recognized by the law. 

3. Social habits. — (a) Restrictions on love. — The 
majority of primitive peoples impose restrictions 
on the physical gratification of love except in the 
marriage relation. This tendency thns harmonizes 
with the biological law that mating is the final 
cause of love. But an errant tendency is inevit- 
able, and many peoples have permitted it, with a 
proviso. Thus, ‘the Jakuts see nothing immoral 
in free love, provided only that nobody suffers 
material loss by it.’ ® In many of these cases the 
temporary possession of a lover is regarded as a 
test of complete womanhood, and in most of them 
the practice actually serves as a kind of trial- 
mamage. The case is very different in civiliza- 
tion. 

(b) The law of parity. — A. social and a biological 
tendency act as complementary factors, the one dis- 
couraging and the other encouraging love between 
biological similars. The one tendency is expressed 
in the remarkable rules of exogamy ;■* the other, 
which may or may not be connected, is tlie ten- 
dency for those persons to he mutually attracted 
who are of the same grade of pigmentation. It 
has long been a popular belief that fair persons are 
attracted by dark, and vice versa ; even that short 
persons are attracted by tall, and vice versa. 
A. Bain speaks of ‘ the charm of disparity.’ 

‘ But da Vinci affirmed oiearly and repeatediy the charm of 
parity . . . Men fall in love with and marrj- those who re- 
semble themselves.' i 

Modern investigations have established this con- 
clusion.® 

One of these began from ‘ the popular notion that married 
people end by resembling each other.' The explanation was 
that they be^n h) so doing. On the other hand, persons are 
not attracted to members of the opposite sex ‘ who are strikingly 
unlike themselves in pigmentary characters.’ ‘ With this feel- 
ing may perhaps be associated the feeling, certainly very widely 
felt, that one would not like to marry a person of foreign, even 
though closely allied, race.’ 1 But the barriers between widely 
different races are occasionally broken by love. 

(e) Seasonal love. — Among primitive peoples 
there is a constant practice of what may be termed 
the periodic love-feast. Types of these are to be 
found among the Central Australians and the 
Dravidians of India. Certain festivals of medi«- 
val Europe have been classed in the same category, 
with little foundation.® A prevalent deduction 
from these ‘ periods of licence ’ was that the morals 
of savages were degraded and licentious. But a 
closer study of savages makes it certain that their 
existence is ‘ just as little a prolonged debauch as a 
prolonged idyll ’ (as was the still earlier view, in- 
stituted by Kousseau).® A more recent deduction 
was that among the earliest men and the lowest 
modem savages pairing took place only in spring 
and at harvest.!® The festivals in question would 
be ‘ survivals ’ of a primitive pairing - season. 
Among mammal and other animals (though not 
domestic), a periodic rut is general, though not 
universal. A doubtful statement has been made 
of so relatively a high type of people as the Cam- 
bodians that they exhibit a mt twice a year,!! It 

! Weatermarck, Bum. Jforr.a, p. !i62. 

2 MI ii. 391. 

s Ib. ii. 423 ; see also \V. G. Sumner, in JAI xxxi. [1901] 96. 

4 There is some evidence that love is rare between persons 
brought up together from childhood (MI ii. 375). 

6 Ellis, Sexual Selection in Man (Studies in the Psychology of 
Sex, vol. iv.), p. 195. 

6 lb. pp. 201, 203. 7 Ib. p. 19S. 

8 Ellis, Sex in Relation to Society, p. 218 f. ; Spencer-Gilleu!*, 
ch. xii. 

s Ellis, Sexual Impulse, p. 209. 

!0 The hypothesis of Max Kulisoher, ZE viii, [1876] 152 ff. 

!! Hondihre, s.v. * Cambodgiens ’ in Dictionnaire des sciences 
anthropologiques, Paris, 1884-36. 


I is a fact that spring and harvest are among 
savages, barhariaii-., and modem peasants regular 
seasons Imth for geiieiai festivity and for special 
development of the sexual feelings. The reason 
may be partly biological, partly climatic, and 
partly connected with the food-supply. The prob- 
able conclusion is that, the conditions being 
favourable for any sort of expansion and perhaps 
specially so for amorous expression — an increase in 
the sexual impulse during these periods is estab- 
lished for modern peoples — the opportunity is 
taken by societies, which express themselves only 
socially, to stimulate their normally feeble sexu- 
ality and to obtain organic relief.’ 

The principle of dramatization, which is at the 
root of magical ceremony, may be noted in love- 
eharms, of which all folk-custom, from the 
Australian to the European, has a store, and in a 
large class of primitive nianiage ceremonies, which 
generally typify union. The latter are organized 
love-charms.2 

The connexion between love and religion is of 
the same nature as the connexion between love 
and art and life generally. 

’ Very much of what is best in religion, art, and life, owes its 
charm to the progressively widening irradiation of sexual 
feeling.’ 3 

4. Homosexual love. — Sexual love between in- 
dividuals of the same sex is a not infrequent 
abnormality. ‘ It probably occurs, at least spor- 
adically, among every race of mankind,’ * and in 
post-Homeric Greece it became, so far as the male 
sex was concerned, almost a ‘ national institution.’ “ 
Cases of congenital perversion are very rare ; habit 
and environment have been largely overlooked by 
investigators.* The majority of barbarian and 
civilized peoples have condemned the habit ; in 
mediaeval Europe it seems to have been regarded 
as connected with witchcraft and heresy.’ 

II. Nos-SEXUAL LOVE.—t. Parental love.— As 
in the case of conjugal love, observation of primi- 
tive peoples is contradictory ; but it is certain that 
luaternal affection is universal, and paternal affec- 
tion, though less intense, and often defective, is 
normal in the human race.® 

According to Aristotle, parents love their children as being 
portions of themselves.^ Esplnas regards this love as a modi* 
lied love of self or property.io A. Bain, however, derived 
parental love from the ‘ intense pleasure in the embrace of the 
young.'^i But, as Westermarck notes, ‘if the satisfaction in 
animal contact were at the bottom of the maternal feeling, 
conjugal affection ought by far to surpass it in intensity ; and 
yet, amoi^the lower races at least, the case is exactly the re> 
verse, conjugal affection being vastly inferior in degree to a 
mother’s love of her child.’ He odds: ‘It seems much more 
likely that parents like to touch their children because they 
love them, than that they love them because they touch them.* 12 
According to Herbert Spencer, parental love is ‘ essentialiy 
love of the weak or helpless.' Westermarck obsen'es that 
‘ when the young are born in a state of utter helplessness 
somebody must take care of them, or the species cannot sur* 
>'ive, or, rather, such a speeies could never have come into 
existence. The maternal instinct may thus be assumed to owe 
its origin to the survival of the fittest, to the natural selection 
of useful spontaneous variations.’ But, as stated above, it 
is unnecessary to regard these instincts as cases of natural 
selection. 

a. Filial love. — ‘ Children’s love of their parents is generally 
much weaker than the parents’ love of their children. ... No 
individual is born with filial love.’ But ‘ under normal circum- 
stances the infant from an early age display s some attachment 
to its parents,' especially to the mother. It is ‘not affection 
pure and simple, it is affection mingled with regard for the 
physical and mental superiority of the parent.’ is 


1 EUts, Sex in HelatUm to Society (‘The Orgv’), pp. 127 ff., 
147. 218 ff. 

2 See A. E. Crawle 3 ', Mystic Rose^ Ijondon, 1902, p. 318. 

3 Stanley Hall, in AJPs ix. 31. 

* MI ii. 456. 5 76. p. 4C3. 

6 lb, p. 468. Ib. p. 4S9. 

8 U. L 629, 531. 

» Eth. Nic, vai. xii. 2. 

1 ® A. Espinas, Des SocieUs animales', Paris, 1S79, p. 444. 

Envitions and the Wil^, London, 1880, p. 14U. 
la MI it 187. 

13 Principles of Psychology'^, London, 1S81, li. 623 f. 
l-* MI U. 187, iOU f, 15 Ib. ii. 194. 
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Conversely, parental and, still more so, paternal 
affection includes a regard for weakness and help- 
lessness. Filial love is proved to be normal in 
primitive races ; as with other forms of love, it is 
both less intense and less complex than in civiliza- 
tion. 

3- Fraternal and social love. — All peoples exhibit 
‘altrnism of the fraternal type, binding together 
children of the same parents, relatives more re- 
motely allied, and, generally, members of the same 
social unit.’* In primitive tribes social organiza- 
tion is the outoome of social needs, and a real 
social affection and friendly sympathy are proved. 
As before, Westermarck applies the doctrine of 
natural selection to this development.^ With 
progress in culture social affection becomes a 
marked feature of religious and ethical practice 
and theory. Noteworthy examples are the doc- 
trine and duty of charity,^ in Christianity ideal- 
ized by the Founder's love for all mankind and by 
the theory of brotherly love, and the Oriental 
systems, such as the ahinud of Hindu religions. 

The philosophical literature which exploits the 
idea of love is enormous. Plato developed the 
view that love is the creator of beauty, thougli 
beauty must have an objective element. Greek, 
Christian, and medireval thinkers developed the 
connexion between love and faith, love of good 
and love of God. The amor intellectualk Dei of 
Spinoza is paralleled by many Oriental theories 
of contemplation. Throughout, love in religion 
stands midway between the philosophical and the 
human conceptions. 

III. Love - gods. — Deities embodying the 
abstract notion of love are hardly developed until 
the higher stages of barbarism are reached, but 
some points may be noted in the previous evolu- 
tion. Animistic thought may produce, by a pro- 
cess of normal ‘ hallucination,’ the belief that evil 
spirits, at a later stage vaiious neutral or good 
spirits, behave as lovers of human beings. Tlie 
peoples of the Dutch East Indies believe that evil 
spirits take the shape of handsome men and love 
their women.* Primitive psychology, by analogi- 
cal reasoning, explains love as made of fire (the 
Malay notion “), or the state of love as one of 
possession. The latter animistic view is connected 
with any departure from the normal ; the new 
character of the individual is regarded as due to 
the entrance of a spirit. The West Africans attri- 
bute love to possession by the god Legba, or 
Elegbra. Dreams of love are explained in the 
same way as in medireval Europe with its ideas o: 
the incuhuri .and suci-uba.'^ Such a deity might 
develop, a.s others to be cited might have or actu- 
ally have developed, into a deity ‘of Love.’ But, 
as usual, a deity has an indirect connexion only 
with this or that emotion. Many peoples, like 
the P’inns," liave regarded love as a form ot insanitj' 
(a variety of possession). It is doubtful whether 
the description of this or that deity as ‘ patron of 
love’ has any more definite meaning than an in- 
direct connexion, such as is usually the case with 
‘ po3.session.’ The Finns regarded the god of evil 
as the patron of love.® The Yoruba ‘patroness of 
love,’ Ududua, is ‘worshipped’ at erotic feasts.® 
Her connexion with love is probably indirect only. 
.Such a connexion is frequent in the case of ‘deities 
of fertility.’ The Scandinavian Freyja, goddess of 
love and fruitfulness, seems to have been synthe- 

1 MI ii. 194 f. 

2 Ib. li. 197. 3 n. i. 559. 

* J. G. F. Rwdel, De sluik- en kr-i-^^harige ra.<iBen tusschen 
Sdeb?s en Papva, The Haj^iie. 1850, pp. 252, 271, 340, 439 
5 Crawley, Mpdic Rose, p, 195. 

® A. B. Eillis, The Eu'e-speaking People^, Lomlon, 1590, p. 44 , 
The Yoriii/a-itpeaking Peoples, do. 1894, p. 07. 

7 J. M. Crawford, Kalevala, New York, lS'?y, wiii. 

8 Todd, The Pnmitine Family, p. 10, Crawford 

9 Eflis, Yoruba-speaking Peoples, p. 4 i. 


sized with Frigg, goddess of marriage.* Among 
the early Semites the Baal (like any local fetish 
of a hunting, pastoral, or agricultural tribe) was a 
source of fertility and a ‘ heaven-god,’ and his 
wife, the Baalat, was therefore a goddess of 
fertility and of heaven. Some process, as yet un- 
certain, developed from this the figure of Ishtar, 
Astarte, Ashtoreth, worshipped at Erech as the 
goddess of love, and identified with Nana, the 
Sumerian goddess of the planet Venus (see artt. 
Baal, Ashtakt). The Heavenly Aphrodite of 
the Greeks is derived from this figure.® It is 
possible that the Hindu god of love and desire, 
Kama, was developed in connexion with some such 
festival as the spring Vasanta of ‘ prosperity and 
love,’ which is primitive in character, though his 
figure is a direct personification of an emotion.® 
A connexion is often made in early thought 
between love and the moon — possibly a case of 
the regular attribution of fertilizing power to the 
satellite. The serpent is occasionally connected 
with myths of the origin of love, and demons take 
the serpent-form in order to prosecute amours, or 
change from the human to the serpent-form on dis- 
covery.* The arrows of love, in folklore and 
poetry, seem to be due to an obvious analogy from 
the incidence of the emotion. Metaphor, through- 
out the world, speaks of the ett'ect of love as a 
wound. 

Liteb.^tbee.— T he more important authorities are given in 
the article. A. E. CeAWLEY. 

LOVE (American). — The psychology and social 
habits of the aboriginal Amenean peoples are, on 
the whole, in line with those of other races at 
equivalent stages of development. But they ex- 
hibit one or two distinctive features. As an 
instance of the usual conflicting results of observa- 
tions, there is Morgan’s statement that the ‘ refined 
passion of love is unknown to the North American,’ ® 
and that of Gatlin, that the N. Americans are not 
‘ behind us ’ in conjugal, filial, and paternal affec- 
tion.® An accidental case of dift'erenee, not due to 
observers, is the remarkable fact that the Nahuas 
possessed no word for love, while Quichua, the 
ancient language of Peru, had six hundred com- 
binations of the word meaning ‘ to love.’ Observa- 
tion of this fact has led to an interesting analysis 
by Brinton of the expression of the idea in N. 
American dialects. He distinguishes four methods 
of linguistic reaction to the emotion of love : (1) 
inarticulate cries, (2) assertions of identity and 
union, (3) assertions of sympathy and similarity 
(2 and 3 are clearly not distinct), and (4) assertions 
of a desire. It is noted that the Mayas possessed 
a radical word for the joy of love, which was purely 
psychical in significance.* ‘ Romantic affection ’ 
is predicated, as usual, by certain observers.® It 
is clear that the Americans compared favourably 
with other races in the combination of love with 
female chastity, and in the filial and social forms 
of altruism. It is, for instance, stated that the 
Central Americans at the time of the Spanish in- 
v'asion were remarkable for their brotherly love 
and charity to the needy. The Naudowessies 

1 J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology (tr. J. S. Stallvbrass 

London, 1552-SS), i. 303. ’ 

2 J. O. Frazsr, Pausarvas, London, 1898, ii. 128 ff. ; L. W 

King, Babylonian Religion and Mythology, do. 1899* d *^4 
See Herod, i. 199; Jer 7i8 44i7tf. ’ 

3 E. VV, Hopkins, Religions of India, Boston, 1895. dd 154 

156, 452, 455. * ’ 

4 Crau’Iey, Mystic Rose, p. 193. 

5 L. H. Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and Affinilu 

London, 1S70. p. 207. ’ 

8 G. C.Tllin, Manners, Customs, and Condition of the N. 
Arner. Indians^ London, 1842, i. 121. 

D. G. Brinton, ‘The Conception of Lo\e in some American 
Lanifuages,’ in Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, xxiii. [18SC] 546. 

Gihhs, in Cuntrib. y.A. Kthaol. i. [1877], quoted by E 
SVestt innixk. Hunt. Marr.'‘, London, 1901, p. 503r 
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(Dakota), Californians, and Eskimos, among others, 
are mentioned as being exemplary in their regard 
for aged parents ; * but their care for children, 
though marked, is not above the standard of con- 
temporary races.® In short, they exhibit a slightly 
more highly developed stage of the social form of 
affection. It is worth noting that all observers 
attribute to the Northern Indians a measure of 
chivalrous feeling. 

One abnormality, namely, homosexual love be- 
tween individuals of the male sex, was curiously 
prevalent ; it is sufficient to refer to the remark- 
aWe list of authorities adduced by Westermarek.® 
It is possible that the military tone of N. American 
life — and the practice was chiefly characteristic of 
the Northern aborigines — was a predominant factor, 
as in the cases of the Fijians and ancient Greeks. 

The personification of love in the figure of a 
deity and the worship of erotic forces are perhaps 
less conspicuous, as might be expected, thau in 
other societies. The Nahua peoples celebrated, it 
is said, ‘a month of love,’ during which many 
young girls were sacrificed in honour of the god- 
desses Xochiquetzal, Xochitecatl, and Tlazolteotl, 
who were patronesses of sexual love.'* But the 
Central American deities, with the exception of 
the leading members of the pantheon, were ex- 
tremely vague personalities ; it is generally doubt- 
ful whether two names refer to one deity or two, 
and it is still more problematical what forces or 
properties the divine names represented. But the 
name Tlazolteotl seems to have a definite con- 
nexion with love, though we cannot, with Camargo, 
regard her absolutely as ‘the Mexican deity of 
love.’ 

•Her home,' he states, • was in the ninth heaven, in a pleasant 
garden, watered by innumerable lountains, where she passed 
her time spinning and weaving rich stuffs, in the midst of 
delights, ministered to by the inferior deities. Ho man was 
able to approach her, but she had in her service a crowd of 
dwarfs, buffoons, and hunchbacks, who diverted her with their 
songs and dances. ... So beautiful was she painted that no 
woman in the world could equal her . . . whoever had been 
touched by one of the flowers that grew in the beautiful garden 
of Xochiquetzal Isie] should love to the end, should love faith- 
fully.’* She not only inspired and provoked acts of love, but 
was able to hear confessions and to give absolution. 

The last detail has been emphasized by Spence,® 
in connexion with the meaning of her name, to 
reduce the goddess to the status of a Mexican 
Cloacina. But, in spite of the priestly rhetoric of 
her description, there is enough in its latter por- 
tion to establish her as a deity of love, though 
probably illicit. Brassenr de Bourbourg regarded 
a volcanic symbol and Boturini Benaduci the high 
god Tezcatlipoca, as deities of love, without any 
foundation.® Equally unfounded, except in the 
sense of indirect connexion, are the cases of the 
moon (especially among the most northerly peoples) 
and of fire.® The N. Americans are slightly be- 
hind their contemporaries in the development of 
deities of love. 

Litbhatcrk.— T liis is given in the article. 

A. E. Crawley. 

LOVE (Buddhist). — The way in which early 
Buddhist literature takes account of the emotion 
of love is many-sided. It cannot adequately be 
settled, as some have tried to settle it, by a treat- 
ment that is too abstract or, again, too specialized. 
The hunger for unity or simplification leads some 
historians to assign to every departure in religious 

1 Jf/ L 531, 534, 600, 603. 

3 lb. i. 403 ff. ,531. 3 75. ii. 456 ff. 

4 H. H. Bancroft, NR ii, 336 f., quoting J. de Toi’quemada, 
Monarquia Indiana, Madrid, 17*23, ii. 280, 299, and C. E. 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, HiU. des nations civilisees du Mexiqns 
et de VAmiriqne eintrale, Paris, 1857-59, iii. 530, ii. 462 f. 

* D. M. Carnal^, in Nounlles Annales dee Voyages, xcix. 
[Paris, 1843] 132 f., quoted in NR iii. 377 f. 

* L. Spence, MytlU oj Mexico and Peru, London, 1913, p. 380, 

7HRiii. 505, 607. 

8 D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New World, New York, 1868, 
pp. 132, 146. 


or philosophical thought one fundamental or lead- 
ing idea — a view that may be attained by closing 
the vision to all but a few considerations. No 
great teacher ever discoursed systematically, or 
even mainly, on one subject. And it is as mis- 
leading to say, of early or any Buddhism, that love 
is its ‘ ground-thought ’ as to substitute any other 
single emotion, idea, or aspiration in place of love. 
A glance at the scheme drawn up by the present 
writer of how, and with what frequency, or other 
emphasis, such things are envisaged in the saints’ 
anthology of early Buddhism® should suffice to 
give pause to such generalizations. There it is 
shown that the inner, or upper, eircle of adherents 
to what was first known as the Sasana (rule, order), 
or Dhamma (norm, doctrine), of the followers of 
the Sakyas’ son found, in the goal that they had 
reached, not a unison, but a diversity of aspects. 
And it is hardly wise for interpreters of another 
age and tradition to contradict them. 

Further, Buddhism was a movement set on foot 
with a view to the needs and ideals not solely, or 
even mainly, of the academy or the cell, but of 
‘all sorts and conditions of men,’ in so far as these 
were represented among dwellers between Hima- 
laya and Ganges. Its doctrines ■were not pro- 
mulgated only among a chosen few ; its teachers 
went afield without delay, waiting in the groves 
by village and city to converse with all and any 
who came to hear. It is true that its ideals, like 
those of Christianity, stretched far beyond and 
away from the range of notions and wishes common 
among average errant mortals. But there- was that 
in the one movement, as in the other, which availed 
to draw to it the hearts of the many as well as the 
aspirations of the few. And among the needs and 
the emotions covered by the word ‘ love,’ the 
teachers of Buddhism and the compilers of its 
sacred literature met and dealt with every variety 
of channel, and every degree of refinement or the 
reverse. We may, for clearness of reference, set 
out those channels of normal love as follows: (1) 
parental, especially mother-love ; (2) filial love ; 
(3) fraternal and kin love ; (4) friendship ; (5) sex 
love : (6) love of a superior for an inferior ; (7) love 
of an inferior for a superior ; and (8) assthetic and 
ideal love. It is easy to see that other emotions 
are blended with these, wherever they are found, 
but it is no less true that the word ‘ love ’ is much 
used for each one of the eight. 

As a doctrine based •with great and very frequent 
emphasis on the generally current fundamental 
principles of morality, or social conduct (such as 
the veto on murder, theft, loose sex-morality, 
harmful speech, and intemperance). Buddhism 
had homilies and a benediction for all channels of 
love so practised as to, draw men together in 
mutual goodwill and domestic and .social happi- 
ness. These are scattered about the Nikayas 
(collections of Suttas, or discourses). But the 
homily to Singala® is the most comprehensive in 
its scope. The Buddha is represented as inter- 
rupting the open-air morning orisons of a young 
layman. The latter is rendering homage to the 
four quarters of the firmament, the nadir, and the 
zenith, presumably to the several devas— the ‘ four- 
great rajas ’ and others — who presided over them, 
though they are not mentioned. The layman per- 
forms these rites out of loyalty to his dead father’s 
wishes. The Buddha substitutes for these objects 
of worship six objects of devotion and service as 
more desirable, viz. the devotion of children to 
parents and of parents to children, that of learners to 
teachers and conversely, that of husband to wife and 
conversely, that of friend to friend, that of master 

1 Psalms of the Early Buddhists, London, 1910-13, pt. i. p. 
xxxvii, pt. ii. p. 420. 

Digha Nikaya, iii., xxxi. 
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to servant and conversely, and that of layman 
to recluse or Brahman and conversely. The prac- 
tical forms vliich these six several modes of devo- 
tion or worship .should take are simply and-concisely 
described. For our present purpose it is chiefly 
interesting to note that they are prescribed not 
as mere duties or moral acts, but rather as ways 
of giving expression to a spirit of ‘compassion’ 
felt by the agent. Thus not only should parents 
in five ways take compassion on (cmu-kampanti, 
lit. ‘ vibrate towards or after ’) their children, and 
teachers in five other ways take compassion on 
their pnpils, but wives, in yet other five ways, 
should take compassion on their husbands, friends 
and colleagues, in yet other five ways, should take 
compassion on any honourable man {kulaputta ; 
this would refer pointedly to Singala and his com- 
panions), in yet other five ways servants should 
take compassion on their master, and in yet other 
six ways recluses and Brahmans should take com- 
passion on the laity. The corresponding term in 
the other six cases of reciprocated service — e.p., of 
children to parents, husbands to wives, etc.— is 
‘ministering to,’ or ‘waiting upon.’ And the 
choice of these two Pali words, differing as they 
do from those that we should find in a similar 
European catalogue, is interesting. The former 
word — to show, take, feel ‘compassion’ — while it 
is here applied, for instance, to the devotion of the 
good servant, is very often used in the Suttas for 
the supreme instance of the reciprocal devotion — 
that of a superior for inferiors— to wit, the com- 
passion moving a Buddha to spend himself ‘for the 
welfare, the happiness of many folk, for the good 
. . . of gods and men,’^ and ‘to live perpetually 
moved towards the welfare of all that lives and 
breathes.’ ^ It was this spirit that he prescribed 
for those whom he sent forth as missionaries.’ For 
all these six forms of mutual service or devotion 
a Christian catalogue would probably use the word 
‘love,’ however much the sources and outlets of 
the emotion so termed are shown to differ. The 
fact that the Buddhist catalogue does not bring in 
its ethics to supplement, or flow from, Sihgala’s 
religious beliefs, but supersedes the latter by the 
former, and, again, the fact that it substitutes the 
‘ divine emotion ’ of compassion and the practical 
devotion of ministry for our more familiar and 
pregnant ‘ love ’ show us the need that there is for 
caution in making affirmations about love in Bud- 
dhism. It may help us further towards some, or 
away from other, conclusions if we examine in 
brief detail some of these forms as met with in the 
five Nikayas. 

I. Parental love. — The typical form of intense 
and self-surrendering devotion is that of mother- 
love, just as the type of overwhelming sorrow is 
that of the bereaved mother.* The wise man 
should cleave to a genuine friend — a watchful, 
loyal, sagacious, sympathizing friend — as the 
mother is devoted to her child.* And not only 
to his friends : 

‘ E’en as a mother watcheth o’er her child» 

Her only child, even with life itself, 

So let us for all creatures, great or small. 

Develop such a boundless heart and mind, 

Ay, let us practise love for all the world. 

Upward and downward, yea, before, behind. 
Uncramped, free from ill-wiU and enmity.’* 

This simile is quite in keeping with the chosen 
term ‘ being moved, or vibrating towards,’ or ‘ com- 
passion,’ since mother-love contains so large an 
element of passionate, protecting pity. 

r Dlgha Nikdya^ iii. 211, eto. 

3 Aiignttara Nikdya iv 203, etc. 

^ Mahdvagga, i. 10 (SBB xiii, [ISSl] 112); cf. Ahguttara 
PiJedya, iv. 150. 

*C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Fsalms of the Early BuJJhisti, pt. i. 
p. xxvii. 

s Digha Eikaya^ iii. ISS. 

« Khuddaka Pdtha (PTS, 1915), p. 8. 


2. Sex love. — No case is found of a woman 
seeking death or religion through the death not 
of her child, but of her husband. Sail does not 
appear in Buddliist literature. The anthology 
mentioned above has one case, vouched for by the 
Commentary only, of a man leaving the world 
because of his young wife’s death from snake-bite.* 
And women are recorded, in text and commentary, 
as having left the world because their husbands 
had forsaken it for religion. The power of sex to 
enthrall is fully acknowledged,^ as is that of sex- 
repulsion.’ But there was no one ancient and 
moving ‘ Canticle ’ of sex-love calling for spiritual- 
ized annexation to the Buddhist books, such as we 
possess in the legacy left by Hebrew Scriptures to 
the Christian apostles. No allegory of the ‘ com- 
passion ’ of a Buddha for his adherents is found in 
the pretty love-song of the Sutta called ‘The 
Questions of Sakka.’* Conjugal love — a blend of 
sex-feeUng, parent-feeling, and friendship — finds 
beautiful expression in old Indian literature, but in 
poems that are younger than early Buddhist hooks. 
This is possibly the outcome of a social evolution — 
an evolution which a century or two of Buddhist 
ethics as to the right devotion in husband and wife 
may have done much to bring about. It may be 
noted in this connexion that the Asokan rock and 
pillar edicts, although they are now and then didactic 
on family relations, are silent as to conjugal life. 
Again, it is perhaps a pathetic touch in the 
Anthologies that shows woman at her best ready 
for the comradeship, but man blind to it. Maha- 
Kassapa, who headed the Order at the Buddha’s 
death, and Bhadda Kapilani, famed as a preacher, 
were, by commentarial tradition, husband and wife, 
and not in their final birth onlj[. They left the 
world by mutual agreement, having gone through 
the form of marriage to please their kin. She, in 
the poems attributed to her, glories in her ex- 
husband’s gifts and in their ‘ spiritual friendship ’ 
and common vision of the truth. His much longer 
poem reveals him as both the anchorite and the 
friend of mankind, even of the outcast, but has no 
word concerning her.* It is conceivable that the 
larger, more heterogeneous group composing the 
family in ancient India may have hindered the 
evolution of the conjugal relation. Accortog to 
the sidelights thrown by the Suttas on domestic 
life, a girl left her home to enter the house not of 
her husband, but of her father-in-law.* She became 
more or less the servant of him and his wife as well 
as of her husband. Reference also is occasionally 
found to a second wife : 

‘Woeful when sharing home with hostile wife.’? 

3- Love towards the Buddha. — Filial love alone 
is the form wherein early Buddhist devotees gave 
expression to their feeling for the founder of their 
rule and doctrine. They confessed themselves not 
seldom as the ‘own month-born’ sons and daughters 
of the Buddha® — a sentiment which, in the later 
commentarial records, finds an echo in these 
children being termed severally ‘ my son,’ etc., by 
the Master.® Yet, so far as the present writer 
knows, none of the usual terms for love or affection 
is applied to him, and certainly no one is spoken of 
as loving liim by ‘ taking compassion upon ’ him. 
He. as father, teacher, ‘recluse,^ is ministered to or 
waited upon ; it is he who ‘ takes compassion ’ on 
children, disciples, and laity. Honour, worship, 
or homage, faith or confidence, and the term 
pasajinay which may be rendered ‘resting in,’ 

1 Rhys Davids, Psalms, ii. 34. - Anguttara Nikaya, i. 1. 

3 Rhys Davids, Pmbns, i. 159 f., and several Suttas. 

*T. W. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, London 
1899-1910, U. SOI. ’ 

5 Rhys Davids, Psalms, i. 49, ii. 359 f. 

* Majjhirm Nikdya, i. 136 ; Rhys Davids, Psalms, i. 159 f. 

? Rhys Davids, Psalms, i. 103, 163. 

8 If>. pt. L p. x.KXii, pt. ii. p. 50, and passim. 

Dhammapada Commentary, i. 21, 430, etc. 
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‘satisfied with’ — such are the expressions for the 
emotion felt, bnt not ‘love.’ The Indian words 
for love were not sufficiently elastic to cover this 
relation — a relation which was not the less deep 
and genuine, whether it was expressed in terms 
of the self-surrendering devotion of a believing and 
adoring ‘ heart ’ or of the intellectual love of the 
philosophic mind ; 

‘ I see him with my mind as 't were mine eyes. 

By ni.''' :.i .1 .... r: l' • rrr. 

I reve ri o ' e 1 wan ■■■r ‘'‘r i ' r 
And ■ ;■ 'm' I'im r \,'t u-'.i- ii.ri. .|*i 

Truly my mind with him is joined, O brahman.*! 

The emancipating force of his teaching drew the 
imagination ; 

‘ So I, leaving the men of vision cramped. 

Come as the swan dies to the mighty sea.*! 

And the charm or majesty of his presence drew by 
way of sense : 

* O wondrous fair the AU-enlightened shines 

like a great storm-cloud in the summer sk.v. 

Thou on thy followers poorest precious rain, 

. , ooble of aspect, whose skin 

Besembleth gold, say, what is friar’s life 
To thee with presence so supremely fair ? ’ 3 

This adoration for his person is usually accepted, 
but not always : 

‘ Long have I wished, lord,’ said the devoted Vakkali on his 
deathb^, ‘ to draw near to behold the Exalted One, but now is 
liun ! 'I I'iorc ..'ri ngtii 1> f! '■! r io-iir-ie** * Let be, Vakkali, 
wl'ai h.v> In-.-; I.') dow.i! ... f ii.s jhnw frame of me? He 
w!'/; . 1 . "i ^ Tii:, !■( II i« liiit! niel.)! me; he thatseethme 
is he who seeth the Norm.*! 

And indeed it was the conviction that, in this man 
of the long and tireless ministry, carried out purely 
from sweet compassion for the sons of men, such 
■wisdom and goodness, charm and power, were com- 
bined as to banish, while and where be lived, the 
need for superhuman objects of worship from his 
followers, and which, long after he had passed 
away, aided the theological evolutions of Mahayan- 
ism — the conception, namely, of Manjusri, and 
Avalokitesvara, wisdom and compassion personi- 
fied. And Maitreya or Metteyya, the future 
Buddha, has been conceived as one who will revive 
the spirit of lovingkindness among men.® 

Love towards deities. — For deity, or the 
deities of its age, early Buddhism finds no need of 
adoring devotion. No deities in our sense of the 
word exist for it. All devas are more like our 
conception of angels, beings difiering from man- 
kind only in degree and in quality of physical and 
mental characteristics. They inhabited other more 
or less adjacent worlds or spheres. On earth were 
nature-spirits or fairies, usually termed devatd 
(lit. ‘ deity ’). All were to be treated with goodwill 
and friendliness, but nothing further. They were 
believed to have the power of communicating 
■with man, and are found rebuking and admonish- 
ing the lax or lazy recluse. But in the case of the 
chosen few — a Buddha and his Arahants — it is 
the devaa who render homage and minister to the 
man, not the reverse.* 

5. Ideal love. — The emotion of ideal love, though 
it was not reserved for any personified deity in 
Buddhism, and though it played largely round the 
person of the founder, was not otherwise atrophied. 
It never appears as associated with the whole of 
that cosmodicy which, for the more intellectual 
Buddhists, takes the place of a theodicy. Devo- 
tion bestowed on a ‘cosmic mechanism,’ ^ not 
planned by divine wisdom, and involving for each 
and all so much unspeakable suffering, was not to 
be looked for. But the Norm, as doctrine and as 
a part of that cosmos, in Pali dhamma and 

1 Sutta Nipdta, verses 1X42, 1144. 

3 lb. 1134. 

3 Rhys Davids, Psalms, ii. 403, 311. 

* Saihyutta Nikdya, iii. 119 f. 

5 T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism^, London, 1910, p. 200. 

« e.g.y Rhys Davids, Psalms, it 274, 389. 

7 H. Oldenberg, Bitddha Stut^;aii;, 1914, p. 367. 
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dhammata, constituted for the intelligent adherent 
a source of austere affection {rati). Admiration for 
dhammata is a refrain in the Brethren’s antho- 
logy,^ and the expression ‘ love for the Norm ’ 
[dhammagatd rati) is met with ; e.g. (here called 
‘ the Ideal ’) : 

‘ Is his love set on the Ideal, 

Other loves that Love suroasseth.' ! 

The same emotion is aroused by the idea of 
Nirvana (nibhdndbhirati, a stronger form of rati) : 

‘ All my heart’s love is to Nibbana given,’ 3 
and by that of the Sasana, or ‘religion,’ ‘rule’ 
(sdsanarati).* 

6. Friendship. — ‘Good'will and friendliness’ 
{avyapdda, adnsa, mettd) express, better perhaps 
than the overburdened word ‘ love,’ that expanded 
sentiment of amity to all living things which the 
average man can cherish only for personal friend 
or comrade. The cultivation of amity (caritas), 
pity, sympathetic gladness, and equanimity formed 
a sort of sublimated or higher sUa, or code of 
morals, the first three of them forming a develop- 
ment of that ‘ vibrating towards,’ or compassion, 
which is so essential an attitude in Buddhist 
ethics. It is to these that the Elder Revata refers 
in defending himself against the charge that he 
lived in the woods to receive stolen goods : 

* Since I went forth from home to homeless life, 

Ne’er have I harboured conscious wish or plan 
Un-Ariyan or linked with enmity. 

Ne’er mine the quest, all this long interval : — 

” Let’s smite onr fellow-creatures, let us slay. 

Let them be brought to pain and misery ! ” 

Nay, love I do avow, made infinite, 

Wtf trained, by orderly progression grown. 

Even as by the Buddha it is taught. 

With all am I a friend, comrade to all. 

And to all creatures kind and merciful ; 

A heart of amity I cultivate, 

And ever in goodwill is my delight. 

A heart that cannot drilt or fluctuate 
I make my joy ; the sentiments sublime 
Tliat evil men do shun I cultivate.’ ® 

If, as certain writers think, we should refrain 
from applying so warm-blooded a term as ‘ love ’ 
to mettd, ‘ amity,’ this may be justified, perhaps, 
on etymological grounds, and on the ground that 
Budtmism sets itself against passionate feeling. 
But it cannot be justified either by lukewarmness 
in the exordiums to practise mettd and sympathy 
with pain or joy or by sluggishness in the carry- 
ing out of these -virtues by leading Buddhists. 

It would be hard to find in ancient literature 
any exordium so aglow with ‘goodwill towards 
men ’ as that of the so-called Four Brahma-vibaras, 
i.e. Best Dispositions, or Four Infinitudes : 

‘Suffusing, tender and compassionate, such an one with the 
rays of our loving (or sympathizing) thought, and from him 
fortbgoing sofiusing this and that quarter, the whole world 
with loving consciousness far-reaching, . . . beyond measure; ’6 

or, again, as that of the emancipation of mind 
through ‘ amity ’ : 

* All the means that can be used as bases for right doing . . . 
are ontehone in radiance and glory by this, which takes all 
those up into itself.’? 

If this be amity only, we can let love stand aside ! 

There is no specific and positive injunction to 
‘love your enemies,’ but this is only because the 
true spirit of the Dhamma would label no fellow- 
creatures as enemies. All were either to be 
‘ministered unto’ with honour or to be taken 
compassion upon in that spirit of grave tenderness 
for the burden of ill on earth — and in the heavens 
too — which is Buddhism at its emotional best. 
‘Conquer the wrathful by mildness, . . . the 
stingy by giiung, tlie liar by truth ! ’ “ is the pre- 
scribe fine of action. 

7. Altruism. — Among the channels for catholic 
altruistic sentiment, however termed, the giving of 

1 Rhys Davids, Pgalms, ii. 29, n. 2 

2 Ib. ii 297. 3 /(,. i. 166. 

Jb. i. 1S7. ® lb. ii. 280. 

® Majjhima Xikaya, i. 129. ? Jtivuttaka, 19-21. 

8 Dbammapada, 223. 
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worldly, and the giving of spiritual, goods, 
Buddhist missionary labours from the earliest days 
are well known, and, from Asoka’s days, are 
matters of history. The Sutta describing a con- 
versation between the Master and Punna of the 
Sunaparantas — a bhikkhu whose labours were 
crowned with martyrdom — is typical of the incor- 
rigible unfaltering ‘amity’ of the missionary 
spirit.^ Of the other kind of giving, while dana, 
‘liberality,’ is recommended, especially as a pious 
and profitable return to the dispensers of spiritual 
gifts, the absence of any systematic inculcation of 
‘charity,’ or poor relief, is noticeable. There 
were poor folk and beggars, for the ideal king is 
described as giving largely to such.* But the fact 
that the religious ‘friar’ was termed almsman 
[bhikkhu), and took his place as a beggar among 
beggars (save that he never ‘begged,’ but only 
passed by), seems to indicate that the practiee of 
charity at the door and in kind was a matter of 
course, not calling for special exhortation. Royal 
donors gave their charity in almshalls at each city 
gate. 

A noteworthy feature in the developments of 
secedent Buddhism is the expansion, in eschato- 
logical hypotheses, of the altruistic spirit so 
strongly fostered, for life on earth, by the original 
teaching. In the early Dhamma concentrative 
self-training receives relatively more emphasis 
than any exercise in the expansion of emotional 
imagination. But in the altruistic patience and 
laith of the Bodhisattva ideal we see the mother- 
rerm reaching a sublimity unattained in the poetic 
idealism of any other creed. 

Litsrature.— I n addition to works cited in footnotes, see 
T. W, Rhys Davids, Early Buddhism, London, 19X0, p. 60 f. ; 
R. Pischel, Lsben und Lehre des Buddha, Leipzig;, i906, p. 
78 f., criticized in H. Oldenberg, ‘Der Buddbismus und (fie 
christUche Liebe,’ Aus dam alien Indien, Berlin, 1910, p. If. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

LOVE (Celtic). — i. Gauls. — The Celts do not 
appear to have had at any time in their history 
any special god or goddess of love. In later times 
the numerous god(Iesses of fertility often possess 
the attributes of love-patrons ; and it is, therefore, 
probable that this conception was identified with 
them, if at any time it formed a special subject of 
worship among the Celts. We have, for example, 
among the goddesses of ancient Gaul one who is 
equiited with Diana, but who pos,ses.ses at the same 
t ime some of the characteristics of V enus (G. Grupp, 
Kultur der alien Kelten und Germanen, Munich, 
1905, p. 160). It is possible, then, that there was 
a tendency among the primitive Celts to assign 
love-attributes to some of their deities. Thus, we 
are not yet cei tain of the form of cult addressed to 
the Matres, who were the special patrons of women, 
presiding at child-birth ; but it was without doubt 
a kind of love-worship, especially that of mother- 
hood, since these goddesses are usually represented 
with a child in their arms. In Christian times 
the.se wooden figures, blackened with age, were 
often mistaken for those of the Virgin, and, under 
the name of Vierges noires, were given a place of 
lionour in the churches (J. A. MacCulloch, The Bel. 
of the Anc. Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 45 f. ; cf. 
also ERE iii. 280). Another class of divinities 
called Virgines were also closely associated with 
the Matres — in fact, this title may have been but 
an appellative of the latter. They were served by 
priestesse.s, whose existence has been explained by 
the hypothesis that many Celtic divinities were at 
iirst female, and were, therefore, served by women 
jiossessed of the tribal lore (ib. 317). Strabo (IV. 
IV. 6), copying from Pytheas, who visited the 
western seaboard of France about .322 B.C., gives 
an account of the mj stic rites practised by some 
Samnite women who inhabited a small island in 

I Majjhima, iii. 267 f, 2 ghys Dadds, Dia’o'jue., i 177. 


the ocean near the mouth of the Loire ; and, though 
Strabo calls these rites Bacchic, it is very probable 
that they were connected with some form of love- 
worship. 

In the betrothal rites of the founders of Mar- 
seilles there appear to be indications of the exist- 
ence of a love-god. We are told that the daughter 
of the king, after a splendid repast, entered the 
room with a full cup in her hand, and extended it, 
by chance or otherwise, to a stranger. The father 
sanctioned it at once, declaring that it was a god 
who wished it (Aristotle, quoted by Athenaeus, 
xiii. 36 [p. 576]). According to Plutarch (Ama- 
torius, xxii., de Mulierum virtutibus, xx.), it was 
customary among the Asiatic Celts for the betrothal 
to take place before the altar of the goddess, who, 
in the case which he cites, happened to be Artemis. 
It is impossible to say how far those rites were 
influenced by the customs of the Greeks. 

In spite of the miserable condition to which 
women were reduced among the Gauls, they were 
renowned for their devotion and fidelity to their 
husbands (see Ethics and Morality [Celtic], I. 2 ). 
Yet by the 4th cent. A.D., if we may accept the 
statement of the Emperor Julian (Oral, ii., text and 
tr. W. C. Wright, London, 1913, i. 218 f. ; also Ep. 
19 ; G. Dottin, Manuel pour servir A VUude de 
I'antiquitt celtiquc, Paris, 1906, p. 141), a sad change 
had taken place in the character of the Celtic 
women, especially among the Eastern Gauls. 

Julian relates that the Celts took the Rhine as a judge of the 
edelity of their wives When a child was bom, the father placed 
it on a shield and set it on the river. If the child was legitimate, 
it floated on the surface of the water ; hut if, on the contrary, 
it was illegitimate, it w-as swallowed up by the waves. We are 
uncertain, however, whether the tribes referred to were Celtic 
or German. The love-motive also existed without doubt in the 
cult of the Earth, the great mother of gods and men, hut to 
what extent it is impossible to say (cf. C. JuUian, Hisloire de la 
Gaule, Paris, 1908, ii. 12S). 

2. Irish. — In his well-known hymn St._ Patrick 

rayed against the ‘spells of women, smiths, and 

mids ’ (W. O. E. Windisch, Irische Texte, Leipzig, 
1880 flf., i. 66). The women to whom the saint 
refers were probably those of the side, who re- 
joiced in eternal youth and beauty, and whose 
capacity for love was so great that they would go 
forth themselves to woo and win mortals. Once the 
spell was ca.st, not even the greatest hero could 
resist. The important r61e played by these divine 
women in Irish mythology is revealed in the account 
of the adventures of Connla, where even the power- 
ful magic of druidisra fails to remove the spell. 

Connla, walking on the bihs of Usnech in company with his 
father Cond, who w'as supreme king of Ireland from a.d. c. 122 
to c. 157, saw a beautiful damsel approaching. She was attired 
in a strange garb ; and, when Connla asked her whence she came, 
she replied: *\Ve are the great sid, hence we are called the 
people of the side,’ i.e. of the mound or hillock. The father 
wished to know with whom his son was speaking, so the damsel 
informed him that she had come to innte Connla, whom she 
loved, to the Mag Mell, ‘Plain of Delight,’ where dwelt King 
Boadag. ‘Come with me,* she cried, ‘ Connla the Red, of the 
spreckied neck, flame-red, a yellow crow n awaits thee ; thy figure 
shall not wither, nor its \ outh nor its beauty till the dreadful 
judgment.’ Cond then bade Coran the druid, who, like the 
others, beard but did not see the damsel, chant a magic song 
against her. She departed, but not before throwing Connla an 
apple, which was his sole sustenance for a month, and yet noth* 
ing diminished from it. After a while longing seized Connla 
for the damsel, and at the end of a montb he beheld her again, 
when she addressed him thus : ‘ It is no lofty seat on which 
Connla sits among the short-lived mortals awaiting fearful death. 
The ever-living beings (Hi bithtrC) invite thee. Thou art a 
favourite of the men of Tethra, for they see thee every day in 
the assemblies of thy father's house among thy dear friends.’ 
Again the king urged the druid to chant against her. but she 
made answer : *0 Cond of tlie Hundred Battles, druidism is not 
loved, little has it progressed to honour on the Great Strand. 
A just man [probably an allusion to St. Patrick inserted in the 
saga] will come with a great following ; and his law will destroy 
the incantations of druids from passing the lips of black, lying 
deuions.’ She then told Connla of another land, in which was 
no race save only women and maidens. When she had ended, 
Connla gave a bound into her ship of glass, and they sailed away. 
From that day to this they have ne\er been seen, and no one 
knows whither they w'ent (tor tlie text of this saga see \Vin- 
disch, Irish (Irainmai, tr. IS, 31 core, Cambridge, pp. 
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134-136; Fr. tr. in d’Arboia de Jubainville, V£pop4e celtique eti 
Irlande^ Paris, 1892, pp. 384-390 ; and a summary in K. Meyer 
and A. Nutt, voyage of Bran, London, 1896-97, i. 145 f.). 

, Oengus, the beautiful, sometimes called Mac Ind 
6c, ‘Son of the Young Ones* (i.e. of Dagda and 
Boand), is also a god of growth and fertility who 
possesses in a marked degree the attributes of a 
god of love. He has been called the Eros of the 
Gaels, because he was patron of Diarmaid, beloved 
of women, and because his kisses became birds which 
whispered thoughts of love to youths and maidens. 

The love-motive occurs very frequently in the 
stories of the Tuatha De Danann, the youth and 
beauty of whose women were supposed to be unfad- 
ing (S. H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, London, 1892, 
ii. 203). One of the earliest concerns Eri, sister of 
Bres, who was son of the Fomorian Elatha. 

The love-motive is equally prominent in the 
Voyages of Bran and Maelduin, which are close 
parallels to the adventures of Connla. In both of 
these stories the happy mortal is allowed to visit 
Elysium, which he finds to consist of an island 
inhabited by an amorous queen, who gladly wel- 
comes the mortal visitor and is equally reluctant 
to let him depart. 

A most interesting example of the development 
of the primitive love-theme is found in ‘Ciich- 
ulainn’s Sick Bed,* 

This sagpa relates that one day Cuchulainn was struck with 
a horse switch by two Strang'S women, one of whom was attired 
in green and the other in r^, and in consequence of this blow 
he lay tlU the end of the year without speaking to any one. 
Then came a stranger who sang verses promising health and 
strength to the hero, if he w'ould accept the invitation of the 
daughters of Aed Abrat, to one of whom, Fann, it would give 
heartfelt joy to be espoused to Cuchulainn. Fann, daughter of 
Manannan mac Lir, who had been abandoned by her husband, 
had conceived a great affection for Cdcbulainn, and the stranger, 
whose name was Liban, had been sent by her own husband, 
Labraid of the Quick Hand on the Sword, to tell Cuchulainn 
that, if he would <x)me and fight against Labraid’s enemies, he 
should have Fann as his wife. After sending bis charioteer Ldeg 
to visit the Plain of DeUght, the great hero accepted the invita- 
tion and went to overthrow the opponents of Labraid. After 
remaining a month with Fann, he returned to Ireland, promis- 
ing to meet her again at a trysting place. Emer, his wife, having 
heard of this, went with fifty maidens, all armed with knives, to 
attack the lovers, and, when Fann saw them, she appealed to 
Cuchulainn for protection, which he promised. He was then 
bitterly upbraids by Emer for havingdisgracedher before all the 
women of Erin. Once they were together in dignity, and they 
mightbe so again if he desired. Cuchulainn took pity on her ; and 
a contest then arose between the tw'O women (or the possession of 
the hero. The fairy queen finally yielded to the mortal, saying * 
‘ Woe I to give love to a person. 

If be does not take notice of it ; 

It is better to be turned away 
Unless one is loved as one loves.* 

When Blananndn became aware of this, he came east to seek 
Fann, and no one could see him but Fann alone. He gave her 
choice to remain with Cuchulainn or go with him. She answered : 
‘ There is, by our word, one of you whom I would rather follow 
than the other, but it is with you I shall go, (or Cuchulainn 
has abandoned me — thou too bast no worthy queen, but Cuch- 
ulainn has’ (d’Arbois de Jubainville, ^popie celtique, pp. 170- 
216 ; Nutt and Meyer, i. 153-157 ; ed. Windisch, i. 205-227). 

Without multiplying examples, it is obvious 
that the woman is ususuly the aggressive figure in 
Irish mythology. In Christian times where beliefs 
revealing the pagan love-theme have survived, the 
method of procedure is difi'erent, the man pursuing 
the woman, often against her wishes. Thus, when 
King Fiachna was fighting against the Scots and in 
great danger of his life, a stranger appeared to his 
wife, announcing that he would save her husband’s 
life if she would consent to yield herself to him. 
She agreed with reluctance ; and the child born of 
this union was the 7th cent. King Mongan, of 
whom the annalist says : ‘ Every one knows that his 
real father was Mananndn ’ (Leabhar na hUidhre, 
facsimile reprint, Dublin, 1870, p. 133“, 19). 

In the Cuchulainn cycle the love-motive is usually 
one of wild lust ; and, as these stories doubtless 
reflect, to a great extent, the condition of society 
at the beginning of the Christian era, we can form 
from them an idea of the status of woman at that 


period. In his analysis of the Tdin, the great epic 
of Ireland— which depicts to a great extent the 
morals of Connaught — H. Zimmer has pointed out 
that Medb, the heroine of the expedition, had been 
the wife of Conehobar, but, having abandoned him, 
married in succession two chiefs of the same name, 
Ailill, the second of whom is her husband at the 
beginning of the account (‘Der kulturgeschichtliche 
Hintergmnd in den Erzahlungen der alten irischen 
Heldensage,’ .SBA IF, 1911, pp. 174-227). 

An idea of the unusual prominence of the love- 
motive in the early Irish saga can be formed from 
the list of titles given in d’Arbois de Jubainville’s 
Essai d’un catalogue de la litterature epique de 
VIrlande (Paris, 1883). 

Thus on pp, 34-37 there are twelve stories bearing the title 
aithed, or * elopement,* among the more important of which are 
Aithed Blatnaite, ingine PuiLl, male Fkidaig, re Coinchulainn, 
or ‘Elopement of Blatnat, daughter of Pall, son of Fidach, to 
Cuchulainn * (cf. G. Keating, Hist, of Irela7\d, tr. J. O’Mahony, 
New York, 1866, pp. 282-2S4); Aithed Derdrenn re maccaib 
Usnig, or ‘ Elopement of Derdriu to the sons of Usnech,’ iden- 
tical with Longes macn-Usnig, or ‘ Eirile of the Sons of Usnech 
(ed. Windisch, i. 67-82); and Aithed Grainne re Diarinait, 
or ‘Elopement of Grainne to Diarmait* {Book of Lecan, fol. 
181 ; Brit. Mus., Harley MSS, 5280, fol. 25). In addition to 
CatJina Suirghe AJid Cath Tochmarca, ‘Battle of the Demand 
in Marriage* (d’Arbois de Jubainville, p. 82 f.), there are six 
sag^ bearing the title compert, or ‘conception’ (92-94), of 
which the most famous are Compert Conchohair, or ‘ Con- 
ception of Conehobar’ {LL 106), and Compert Coiusulainn, 
or ‘(Conception of Cuchulainn* (Windisch, pp. 134-145, 324 f.X 
Eachtra an Phalaie Dhroidkamtamhiiil, or ' Adventures of 
the Enchanted Palace ’ (d’Arbois de Ju.bainville, p. 124), is con- 
cerned entirely with love, as is also Oen-et a-mnas Ailellet, or 
‘ Single Jealousy of Ailill* (178). There arc five stories with the 
title of sere, or ‘ love’ (205 f.), of which Sere Fhinn go e^iocaib 
Lochand, or ‘Love of Finn in Norway,* deserves to be men- 
tioned (Boy. Ir. Acad., Ossianic MS, 17^1818). As for those 
with the title of tockmarc, or ‘demand in marriage,’ there arc 
at least twenty (2’24-231X Of these, mention may be made of 
Toekmare Becfola (ed. and tr. B. O’Looney, Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, i. [1870] 174-183), Tochmarc Emere la 
CoinctUainn, or ‘ Demand in Marriage of Emer by Cdchulainn ’ 
(Windisch, p. 824 f.), Toehinare Etdxne (ii>, 117-1^), etc. 

3 - Welsh. — In Brythonic mythology the natural- 
ism common to the Irish sagas has been greatly 
refined, and magic, especially in the form of the 
love-potion, assumes greater prominence. The 
nearest approach to a goddess of love is found in 
Branwen, ‘ White Bosom,’ daughter of a sea-god, 
who has been called the ‘ Venus of the northern 
sea ’ (C. I. Elton, Origins of English History,^ 
London, 1890, p. 291). She was in all probability 
a goddess of fertility, but reappears asBrangwaine 
in romance, giving a love-potion to Tristram, 
which in itself is perhaps a reminiscence of her 
former attributes as a goddess of love. Don, the 
Welsh equivalent of Danu, was also perhaps a 
goddess of fertility, and had for her children 
Gwydion, Gilvar-thwy, Amsethon, Govannon, and 
Arianrhod (MacCulloch, p. 103). All these divinities 
play a more or less important part in the story of 
Gilvsethwy’s illicit love for Goewin, the ‘ foot- 
holder ’ of Math in the Mabinogion. 

Besorthig to magic, Gwydioo succeeded in obtaining for Math 
from the court of Pryden certain swine sent him by Arawn, king 
of Annwfn, for the purpose of aiding him in his love affair. The 
trick was discovered, and a battle ensued, in which Gw>'diOD slew 
Piyderi by enchantment. Having discovered that Gilvaetbwy 
had seduced Goewin, Math transformed him and Gwydion 
successively into deer, swine, and wolves. It is also implied 
that Gwj'dion was the lover of his own sister Arianrhod, by 
whom he had two children. MacCulloch suggests (p. 106) that 
these are mythic reflexions of a time when such unions, perhaps 
only in royal houses, were permissible. Arianrhod, on her 
part, while being the mistres of her brother, pretends to be a 
virgin and refuses to acknowledge her children. 

The more or less universal type of the treacherous 
wife is found in the story of the unfaithful dawn- 
goddess, Blodenwedd, who discovers the secret of 
her husband’s life and then places iiim at the mercy 
of her lover (T. W. Kolle.ston, Myths and Legends 
of the Celtic Eace, London, 1911, p. 383). 

In the Welsh romances tlie element of love, due 
principally to foreign influences, assumes the aspect 
of woman-worship. This new attitude towards 
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love is already apparent in Kulhwch and Olwen, 
which is comparatively an ancient tale, and is 
further developed in later stories like Peredur and 
The Lady of the Fountain (see A. Nutt, Cdtic, and 
Medimval Romance, London, 1899). It is the main 
symptom of the extent to which, in comparison 
with the Irish, W elsh literature had lost its pure 
Celtic strain (Rolleston, p. 345 f.). The relations 
between the sexes in Wales have already been dis- 
cussed in Ethics and Moeality (Celtic), III. 1 - 7 . 

I^TSEATUBX. — This bas been sufficiently indicated in the 

"tide. John Lawrence Gerig. 

LOVE (Chinese). — The importance of love as an 
ethiced principle is recognized by Chinese moralists. 
This can be made sufficiently evident from the 
classical books. 

When asked about benevolence (jin), Confucius replied : ‘ It 
is to love all men’ (Anal. xii. 22). ‘Jen is the characteristic 
element of humanity, and the great exercise of it is in loving 
relatives’ (Doct, of ilean, xx. 5). ’The benevolent embrace ail 
in their love ; but what they consider of the greatest importance 
is to cultivate an earnest affection for the virtuous* (Mencius, 
vn. i. 45). 

From these passages it appears that the general 
affiMtion of love is modified in accordance with the 
claims of kinship and virtue. The ethical nature 
of true love is further brought out in such .sayings 
as these ; 

* The Master said, “It is only the truly virtuous man who can 
love or who can hate others ’’ ’ (Anal. iv. 3). ‘ The Master said, 
“Can there be love which does not lead to strictness with its 
object ? ’’ ’ ( 16 . xiv. 8 ). 

The importance of love as an ethical principle may 
also Iw seen in what is said of ‘ reciprocity’ (shu). 
This is ‘irn in action, to put oneself in another’s 
place.’ Primacy is ^ven to it as the rule of life 
(Anal. XV. 23). It is not merely ‘ Not to do to 
another what I would not have done to myself,’ 
but, more positively, ‘ To serve my father as 1 would 
require my son to serve me ... to set the example 
in behaving to a friend as I would require him to 
behave to me’ (Doct. of Mean, xiii. 3). In the 
(jonfucian ethic, however, the exercise of love is 
limited by retributive justice. 

‘ Some one said, “What do you say concerning the principle 
that injury should be recompensed with kindness?” The 
Master said, ‘‘ With what then will you recompense kindness? 
Recompense injury with justice, and recompense kindness with 
kindness ” ’ (A nal. xiv. 36). 

Specially interesting in connexion with the place 
of love in Ciiinese ethics is the philosopher ftlicins 
and his doctrine of universal love, as the bond of a 
perfect social state. The Confucian ethic has its 
relirious counterpart in the classical representation 
of Shang-ti as benevolent and righteous (cf. art. 
God [Chinese]). 

Of love in the narrower sense as between the 
sexes, neither its more romantic aspects nor its 
depravations are unreflected in Chinese literature 
from the Shi King and Shu King down to present- 
day novels. In view of too evident grossness of 
thought and life, one is surprised to find the re- 
ligious sphere so clean. There is, e.g., polytheistic 
superstition, hut no grossne.ss in the religious wor- 
ship reflected in tlie classic.s, though it is true tli.at 
regrettable features appear in popular superstition 
—spiritual beings may be attracted by the fair 
looks of maidens and call them to the other world j 
to be their wives ; prostitutes may worship a 
goddess of their own. j 

According to E. H. Parker (Studies in Chinese Religion, 
Ix>ndon, 1910, p. 7), ‘ there is a considerable amount of disiniised 
linga worship, especially in the south of China.' He adds, ‘ In 
any case, prayers for children, oifered up by women, are 
common enough in every provin'-e.’ 

Snch prayers are in themselves innocent, but in 
some cases the accompanyimj ritual worship of the 
idol invoked is .somewhat -.Usiwi t, and Is shy of 
publicity. Still it i.s .snb.st.antially true that thoi'' 
is in China no deification of vice or any public ; 
practice of immoral rites. j 


LiTKOATuas. — In the classical religion and ethics, see the 
relevant vols. of SBE ; and E. Faber, Mencius, Shanghai, 1897. 
For examples of popular superstition cf. H. C. Dn Bose, The 
Dragon, Image, arm Demon, London, 1886, chs. 19, 21. 

P. J. Maclagan. 

LOVE (Christian and New Testament). — l. 
Divine love. — The highest and most satisfying 
faith which the human mind has attained, or can 
attain, is formulated in the sublimely simple con- 
fession, ‘ God is love’ (1 Jn 4®- 1®). This is inter- 
preted as meaning not only that God, self-conscious 
and moral, creates, sustains, and orders aU things 
in love, but that love is His very essence ; and 
the spiritual conflict of the ages has been, and is, 
waged against the forces opposing this first principle 
of religion and ethics, the acceptance or rejection 
of which leads logically to optimism or pessimism. 
A few expressions of the belief that eternal love 
subsists at the heart of all things, and manifests 
itself through them, may he chosen as typical. 

‘ Let me tell you w’hy the Creator made the universe. He 
good . , . and desired that all things should be as like 
Himself as possible’ (Plato, Tim. 29 E). ‘ The Lord is good to 
all ; and his tender mercies are over all his works ’ (Ps 1459). 

* For thou lovest all things that are, and abhorrest none of the 
things which thou didst make ; for never wouldst thoa have 
formed anything if thou didst hate if (Wis 1124). ‘And we 
know that to them that love God all things work together for 
good* (Ro 828). ‘ o tender God, if Thou art so loving in Thy 
creatures, how fair and lovely must Thou be in Thyself * (Suso, 
quoted by W. R. Inge, Christian Mystieisn^^ London, 1913, p. 
^2X For lovers of Nature Wordsworth expresses the conviction 
that nothing 

‘ .Sball e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings ’ {Tintem Ahhey, 132 ff.). 

There is no dubiety in R. C. Trench’s large utterance : 

. . . * We and all men move 
Under a canopy of love, 

As broad as the blue sky above ’ 

{Ths Kingdom o/ God, 4 - 6 ) ; 

or in Browning’s cri du cctur : 

‘ God ! Thou art love I 1 build my faith on that ’ 

{Paracelsus, v. 61). 

And in Carlyle’s words there is at least a wistful longing to 
believe : 

‘O Nature! . . . Art not thou the “Living Garment of 
God”? ... Is it, in very deed, He, then, that ever speaks 
through thee ; that lives and loves in thee, that lives and loves 
in me? * {Sartor Resartiu, * The Everlasting Yea 

It is common knowledge, however, that this 
splendid creed of three syllables is not only severely 
tested but strenuously contested. The notion that 
love is the ultimate reality of things— that tran- 
scendent love is Creator and Lord of the world, and 
immanent love the life which pulsates through it, 
the Spirit ceaselessly operant in Nature and 
humanity — is pronounced by many to be a delusion 
and a snare. One of the champions of popular 
free-thought thus emphatically expresses himself : 

“That God is love is a very lofty, poetical and gratifyins con- 
ception, but it is open to one fatal objection — it is not true' 
(R. Blatchford, (jod and My Neighbour, London. 1907, p. 23). 

One of the leaders of philosophic thought confesses 
that in the loss of this faith ’ we are confronted bv 
one of the great tragedies of life’ (J. M. E. Mac- 
Taggart, Some Dogmas of Religion, London, 1906, 
p. 297). So manifest and repellent is the blending 
of good and evil in human lives that Swinburne 
makes the chorus of one of his dramas sing : 

' The high gods 

. . . wrought with weeping and laughter. 

And fashioned with loathing and love . . . 

The holy spirit of man ’ 

(Alaianta in Calydon [Poms, London, 1904, iv. 259)). 

The bitter pagan belief, tliat the gods take the 
same pleasure in the suflerings of mankind as cruel 
children in the torture of flies, still has its adher- 
ents, finding expression, for example, in Thomas 
Hardy’.s pe.ssimistic dictum, ‘ The President of the 
Immortals (in ylischylean phrase) had ended his 
.sport with Tess.’ Some critic.s of the world-order 
do not liositate to declare tli.at ‘for all the Sin 
wherewith the Face of Man is blacken’d’ God 
needs to take as well .as give man’s forgiveness 
(Umar Khayyam, quatrain Iviii.). Worst of aU, 
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science hesitates to say that God is love. The 
belief so dear to the heart of Linnaeus, that the 
phenomena of Nature bear witness to the benevol- 
ence of the Creator, is supposed to have received 
a staggering, if not a fata!, blow from the principle 
of evolution, so that no comforting rod or staft", 
but only a broken reed, appears to be left in the 
hand of the man 

‘ Who trusted God was love indeed 
And love Creation’s final law — 

Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d against his creed ’ 

(Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ivu). 
Confident assertions on the one side and the other 
help at least to make the issue clear, whOe they 
may also suggest that strong feeling is apt to lie 
generated in the attempt to solve the problem of 
problems. Every man admits ‘the one absolute 
certainty that he is ever in the presence of one 
Infinite and Eternal Energy, from which aU things 

E roceed’ (H. Spencer, Ecclesiastical Institutions, 
ondon, 1885, p. 843). The question is whether 
that Energy is controlled by love, or, rather, is 
identical with love — whether the AU-Great is the 
All-Loving. 

(a) What answer comes from the heart of Nature ? 
That a struggle for existence, with a resultant 
survival of the fittest and extinction of the unfit, 
has gone on through geological ages and is still 
going on is one of the demonstrated truths which 
modern science has added to the sum of knowledge. 
And many evolutionists find it difficult, if not im- 
pc^ible, to imagine a God of love ordaining and 
witnessing that secular conflict. But do they 
fairly interpret the struggle ? The indictment 
against Nature which was frequently heard in the 
early and somewhat hysterical days of the evolu- 
tion doctrine is now generally admitted to have 
been based upon half truths. Unq^ualitied asser- 
tions that ‘ nature is one with rapine,’ that any 
little wood is ‘ a world of plunder and prey ’ (Tenny- 
son, Maud, rv. iv.), that ‘the cosmic process has 
no sort of relation to moral ends’ (T. H. Huxley, 
Collected Essays, London, 1898, p. 83 ; cf. 197), that 
all progress is attained by the methods of the 
gladiatorial show or the battle-field, are seen to be 
almost a libel. For the whole range of life upon 
the earth — vegetal, animal, "social — bears witness to 
something quite difl’erent from hatred and strife. 
The two main activities of all living things are 
nutrition and reproduction, and, while the object 
of nutrition is to secure the life of the individual, 
the object of reproduction is to secure the life of the 
species. If one great factor of evolution is con- 
cerned with self-assertion, another is concerned 
with self-sacrifice, and it is not too much to assert 
that the world is not only an abode of the strong, 
but a home of the loving. 

‘ Nature has more to say than “ Every one for Mmself." 
There has been a selection of the other-re^rdin^, of the self- 
sacrificing, of the gentle, of the loving ’ (J. A. Thomson, The 
Bible of Nature, Edinburgh, 1908, p. 179). 

If Rousseau erred in closing his mind to everything 
but the love, peace, and harmony of Nature, we 
are equally at fault if we find in her nothing but 
discord and cruelty. 

‘ Love is not a late arrival, an after thought, with Creation. 
It is not a novelty of a romantic civilization. It is not a pious 
word of religion. Its roots began to grow with the first cell of 
life that budded on this earth.’ It is ‘the supreme factor in 
the Evolution of the world. . . . The Struggle for the Life of 
Others is the physiological name for the greatest word of ethics 
— Other-ism, Altruism, Love’ (H. Drummond, The Ascent of 
Man, London, 18W, pp. 276-231). ‘'The principles of morality 
have their roots in the deepest foundations of the universe,’ 
and ‘the cosmic process is ethical in the profoundest sense’ 
(John Fiske, Through Nature to God, London, 1899, p. 79). 

If, then, creative evolution is God’s theophany — 
His method of unfolding His purpose and revealing 
Himself — the facts of the case, on a wide and im- 
partial survey, go far to prove that His central 
energy, or ruling motive, and therefore His true 


Name, is Love. And to Divine overtures of love 
the human heart cannot fail to re.spond. Viewing 
the W'orld as mysteriously ‘ full of God’s reflex,’ 
Charles Kingsley exclaims, ‘ I feel a gush of enthu- 
siasm tow'ards God’ {Charles Kingsley : His Letters 
and Memories of his Life, London, 1877, i. 56). 

It must be admittM, however, that there is 
another side. Nature’s physical and vital forces do 
not all inspire confidence, making us ‘ very sure of 
God’ and ready to acclaim the sentiment, ‘All’s 
right with the world.’ There are times when it is 
not easy to ‘rise from Nature up to Nature’s God,’ 
or to maintain that He has done all things well. 
The facts that disturb one’s faith in the benevol- 
ence of the Creator are too many and too conspicu- 
ous to be ignored. The life of the forest and the 
jungle is not all idyllic. The wolf does not lie 
down with the lamb, nor the lion eat straw like 
the ox. The tiger and the tarantula are no less 
real than the fawn and the dove. It is impossible 
to forget Nature’s ruthlessness to the unfit or her 
savage outbreaks of fire and flood and tempest. 
Over against Natura Benigna we have always to 
set Natura Maligna, as T. Watts-Dnnton does in a 
group of sonnets {The Coining of Love). And the 
existence of positive evil in the w’orld has driven 
not a few observers, especially those who have been 
victims, to the conclusion that God, whether 
personal or impersonal, is no more than an irresist- 
ible and inexorable Force, indifferent to pain, 
regardless of life, and therefore to be dreaded, 
hated, or scorned, rather than trusted and loved. 
This is the view which lends a tragic pathos to the 
Prometheus Vinctus, the book of Job, and other 
literature of religions doubt. 

With the best * wm to believe,* many a man cannot whole- 
heartedly affirm that * the Variety of Creatures ... is so many 
Sounds and Voices, Preachers and Trumpets, giving Glory and 
Praise and Thanksgiving to that Deity of Love, which gives Life 
to all Nature and Creature ’ (William Law, The Spirit of Lore 
[Works, London, 1892-93, viii. 35]). 

At the best the evidence is conflicting. Nature 
speaks with two voices. We can never be quite 
sure whether she is a kind mother or a cruel step- 
mother. Love is not seen at a glance to be her 
primal law. The men of science who decipher the 
testimony of the rocks do not feel constrained to 
proclaim with one accord that God is good, and, 
though they may comfort themselves with the 
reflexion that in Nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
only a little has been read, and acknowledge that 
there is no religion without mystery, yet the in- 
quiring spiri t of man is troubled. Devout but open- 
eyed spectators of the world-drama are sometimes 
‘ perplexed in the extreme.’ They feel as if Nature 
were betraying the heart that truly loves her. 

‘God is love, transcendent, all-pervading! We do not get 
this faith from Nature or the world. li we look at Nature 
alone, full of perfection and imperfection, she tells that God is 
disease, murder and rapine ’ (H. T. Tennyson, Alfred Lord 
Tennyson : A Memoir, London, 1897, 1. 314). 

And, if ‘ to he wroth with those we love doth work 
like madness in the brain,’ it is the crowning sorrow 
to doubt the God whose lovingkindness is better 
than life (Ps 63®). 

(6) But the God who speaks ambiguously through 
Nature reveals Himself also through humanity. 
He has His dwelling ‘ in the mind of man’ (Words- 
worth, Tintem Abbey, 99). Here it must not he 
forgotten that the isolation of the human species 
from the rest of the sentient creation is now known 
to be unscientific. This fact only makes the growth 
of ethical ideas and ideals the more wonderful. 
The basis of society is the family, and the cosmic 
process which has brought into existence the 
conscious personal relation between mother and 
child cannot be said to be indifl'erent to ethical 
ends ; rather it may be held to exist for the sake 
of such ends. While Huxley is right enough in 
maintaining (L. Maidey, Life and Letters of Thomas 
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Henry H^^xley, London, 1900, ii. 268) that moral pur- 
pose, in the strict sense, is ‘ an article of exclusive 
human manufacture,’ he is wrong in denying it a 
place in the cosmic process. Human nature is an 
integral part of nature. If Nature is personifieil, 
human life is her crowning achievement. 

The development of ‘the moral sentiments, the moral law, 
devotion to unselfish ends, disinterested love, nobility of soul — 
these are Nature’s most highly wrought products, latest in 
coining to maturity ; they are the consummation, towards which 
all earlier prophecy has pointed ’ (J. Fiske, op. cit. p. 130). 

Now, these constitutive elements of the moral 
life are the root and ground of that assurance of 
Divine love which must be regarded in the first 
instance as an instinct or intuition of loving hearts. 
The writer of the Song of Songs makes a Hebrew 
maiden, inspired by her passion of holy love, ex- 
claim : ‘ For love is strong as death . . . the flashes 
thereof are flashes of fire, a very flame of the Lord ’ 
(8*). This means not only that the pure love which 
glows and burns in the human breast is a fire 
kindled and cherished by God, but that it is an 
emanation from, and in quality identical with. His 
own uncreated flame of love. He ‘never is dis- 
honoured in the spark He gave us from his fire of 
fires’ (Browning, Avy Wife to Any Husband, iv.). 
Follow the gleam, and it leads to God. The natural 
is seen to be supernatural. ‘ The spirit of man is 
the lamp of the Lord’ (Pr 20^). The prophet 
Hosea, made wise by a patient love outwearing 
mortal sin in his own home, had the truth flashed 
upon his mind that a human affection which bears, 
liopes, believes, endures all tilings, and never fails, 
is explicable only as a radiation from the love of 
God, a revelation of the heart of the Eternal. His 
own ideal conduct in the supreme moral crisis of 
his life sensitized his mind to receive a new and 
true image of the Absolute. His forgiving pity, 
his redeeming love, his confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of good, gave him an unerring insight into 
the controlling principle of the Divine character. 
Love, he sees, is paramount in heaven and eartli, 
and justice is its instniment. Love is therefore 
the Leitmotiv of his prophecy, his master-key to the 
mysterie.s of religion and histoiy. He dares to 
make his own confcssio amantis the preface to a 
stupendous love-tale, of which the scene is the 
world and the hero is God. He represents Israel’s 
patient Divine Friend as saying, ‘ I delight in love, 
and not in sacrifice. When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him. ... I drew them with cords 
of a man, with bands of love’ (6® 11*- * ; cf. 3* 14'*). 
Later prophets and lawgivers reiterate Hosea’.s 
teaching in many beautiful forms— ‘I have lovevl 
thee with an everlasting love : therefore have 1 
continued lovingkindness unto thee’ (Jer 31’). 

• He will rest in his love, he will joy over thee with 
singing ’ (Zeph 3” ; cf. Dt ^ 7‘® 10‘’, Is 48''* 63’). 

‘ But it is not too much to say that the entire faith 
and theology of later Israel grew out of Hosea, 
that all its characteristic views and ideas are first 
to be found in his book’ (C. H. Comill, The 
Prophets of Israel*, Chicago, 1899, p. 53). 

(c) Jesus linked His gospel with the prophecy of 
Hosea by repeatedly quoting the words ‘I will 
have mercy and not (ritual) sacrifice ’ (Mt 9” 12’). 
No one was so swift as He to discover the evidences 
of Divine love in Nature. The beauty of flowers, 
the ways of birds, the benediction of the rain, the 
glory of clouds, and the splendour of the sun in its 
strength spoke to Him of a goodness that was over 
all and in all. He sanctioned the religious use of 
Nature. He assumed that God i.s omnipresent in i 
the external world. But that was not His whole \ 
message. Nature’s goodness was not His evangel. 
Least of all did He worehip Nature. 

* Know, man hath all which Nature hath, bat more. 

And in that more lie all hie hopes of good ’ 

(M Arnold, To an fn/iependent Preacher, 5f. 
iPoet. Wvrks, London, 1890, p. 61). 


And it is the spirit ot the Ideal Man — His 
personal expression in word .and deed — that con- 
.stitutes mankind's sure.st evidence of the love of 
God. In His compassion for the multitudes. His 
tenderness to sinners, His hope for the vilest. His 
yearning to bring back the lost. His forgiveness of 
those who ‘know not what they do,’ He is the 
Revealer of God. He changes Israel’s Lord of 
Hosts into mankind’s ‘ Our Fatlier.’ The writer of 
the Fourth Gospel represents Him a.s saying, ‘ He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father’ (Jn 14’), 
and the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord is a fact which science must reverently accept. 
Christ is indeed the crown of evolution, fulfilling 
not only the spiritual ideals of Israel, but the 
aeonian ethical strivings of Nature. 

‘ Our first reason, then, for believing that God is Love, is the 
authority of Jesus Christ — His declaration and nianifestation 
of the fact as God incarnate, l^at is to say, all the cumulative 
and complex proofs of Christianity are proofs to us of this fact, 
which simply is the kernel of Christianity. If Christianity is 
true. Qod is Ijove ' (J. B. Illingworth, Christian Character, 
London, 1904. p. 87). 

(rf) The apostles always interpret Divine love in 
the light of Christ’s sacrifice. The love which 
inspired the early Church was more than that of 
the Father who makes His sun to shine on the evil 
and on the good. It was that of the Father who 
withheld not His own Son, but delivered Him up 
for us all ; that of the Son who laid do-wn His life 
for the sin of the world. In the NT the identifica- 
tion of Divine love with atonement is axiomatic. 
‘ Herein is love ’ — in a Divine initiative which 
provided a propitiation for sin (1 Jn 4'“). Personal 
faith centres in ‘ him that loveth us, and loosed ns 
from our sins by his blood ’ (Rev 1®), in ‘ the Son of 
God, -who loved me and gave himself for me’ 
(Gal 2“). It was His Spirit of sacrifice that con- 
quered the intellect as well as the heart of the 
ancient world. His age-long empire is the ex- 
pression, not of the love of power, hut of the power 
of love. He can never cease to he hailed as 
' Strong Son of God, immortal Love.’ 

2 . Human love. — Great and true conceptions of 
love have not been confined to any single nation. 
In the Greek classics love is often something much 
higher, purer, and nobler than sensual pas.sion or 
natural desire. This fact appears clearly in the 
cosmogonic myths. The Ero.s of Hesiod is not 
‘erotic’ in the later sense of the word. His Love 
i is the fairest of tlie gods, tvlio rules over the minds 
.and councils of gods and men, the great uniting 
power, who brings order and harmony among the 
conflicting elements of Chaos. To the lofty mind 
of Plato love is the sympathy of affinities, the 
instinctive rushing together of kindred souls, the 
harmony of spirits, not without such a touch of 
natural feeling as strengthens without dishonour- 
ing the union. And the Stoics laid the foundation 
of a noble ethic in their conception of the brother- 
hood of men, regarded as akin to God, or even as 
children of one great Father. 

* For we,* says the Hymn of Cleanthes, ‘ are Thine offspring, 
alone of mortaJ things that live and walk the earth moolded in 
the image or the All’ (cf. Ac 1728). 

But Christianity raises love to a higher mood, 
smites it ■with a new ardour, purifies it by the touch 
] of God, making the natural love of man and woman 
■ .sacramentally holy, and changing the bitterest foe 
into a potential friend as ‘ the brother for whom 
Christ died.’ 'flie very vocabulary of love is 
changed, Eros, a word too often profaned, giving 
place to Agape. The natural elements of conjugal 
love, real and imperious enough, but consecrated 
now to the highest uses, have superadded to them 
the intimate communion of heart and soul. The 
' genius of love is seen to be sacrifice, which has its 
j source and sanction in God’s eternal self-giving. 

I ' Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers, 

Whose loves in higher love endure’ 

(Tennyson, In Memoriam, xxxii.). 
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Only of such lives can it be safely said that ‘ love 
is an unerring light, and joy its own security’ 
(Wordsworth, Oda to Duty, 19 f.). The strongest 
affection decays unless it is rooted in idealism. 
The house of life cannot be built on the shifting 
sand of passion. Love faints and fails unless it is 
braced by the sense of duty. Lovelace’s hero, 
going to the wars, says to Lucasta : 

‘ I could not lore thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honour more.' 

It is always the ‘higher love’ — patriotism, the 
passion for liberty, the enthusiasm of humanity, 
the zeal for God’s ffingdom, any one of which may i 
claim love’s final sacrifice — that gives the affections 
of the home a purity and an intensity never dreamed 
of in the life of pampered individualism. When 
Christ says, ‘ He that loveth father or mother . . . 
son or daughter, more than me is not worthy of 
me,’ He is calling men to the ideal life, which 
includes whatsoever things are pure and lovely and 
of good report. ‘ W’e needs must love the highest 
when we see it’ (Tennyson, Guinevere, ad Jin.). 

The truth is that the heart’s deepest instinct — 
itspassionate'amoris desiderium ’ — cannot be satis- 
fied with an earthly affection. The Hebrew poet 
speaks for the human race when he says that, as 
the hart pants for the water brooks, so his soul 
pants after God, thirsts for the living God (Ps 42'- ^). 

‘The most philosophical students oi love from Plato and 
Plotinus to Au^stine and Dante have felt that it demands, in 
the last resort, an infinite object and an infinite response* 
(nUnjfworth, p. 88). 

Modem science has immeasurably widened man’s 
mental horizon, and the vaster the material world 
becomes the greater is the spirit’s unrest in its cage 
of sense. It suffers from ‘ the malady of the ideal,’ 
and is re.stless till it rests in God. The deepest 
thoughts of a nation are expressed by its artists 
and poets. Rossetti painted human love lanmish- 
ing for fullness of life, but evermore fearing death. 
Watts painted divine love leading life per aspera 
ad astra. Tennyson protests that his love would be 
half-dead to know that it must die (In Mcmoriam, 
XXXV. ), while his faith in immortality stays itself 
on his deathless love of a friend. 

‘ Peace, let it be 1 for I loved him, and iove him for ever : the 
dead are not dead but alive’ (rasfness, ad jin.). 

At the close of life his supreme wish was to 

* ieam that Love, which is, and was 
My Father, and my Brother, and my God !’ 

(Doubt and Prayer, 7 f.> 

Browning repeats in a hundred forms his reasoned 
conviction that 

‘ 'There is no good of life but love — but love ! 

What else looks good, is some shade flung from love — 

Love gilds it, gives it worth ' 

(In a Balcony (Worka, London, 1S85, p. 17J). 

And he is certain that iove cannot be quenched by 
death. 

‘ No : love which, on earth, amid all the shows of it, 

Has ever been seen the sole good of life in it. 

The love, ever growing there, spite of the strife in it. 

Shall arise, made perfect, from death’s repose of it ' 

(Christmas Ece, v. 97-100). 

If love is thus proved to be the essential char- 
acter alike of God and of the sons of God, this 
result profoundly affects all human relationships, 
(a) True intercourse with God Himself is a fellow- 
ship of love. To be right with Him is to have the 
heart of a lover or a child. Though the OT 
breathes many passionate longings for such an 
intercourse, the NT alone exemplifies it in its per- 
fection. The bare notion of such a divine fellow- 
ship was strange to the Gentile, whose relation 
to the object of his worship was always cold 
and distant. Jesus lived in unintermptM filial 
communion with His Father, teaching His fol- 
lowers to do the same. It is their high privilege 
to keep themselves in the love of God (Jude’*), and 
so to have His love shed abroad in their hearts by 
the Holy Spirit given to them (Ro 5’). 

(6) The mowledge of God can be attained only 


through love. In love’s lore a ‘ dry light ’ helps 
but little. Theology at its best, like ‘ divine phil- 
osophy,’ is always charged with feeling. ‘ Pectus 
facit theologum.’ Selfishness absolutely disqualifies 
the student of divine things. God reveals Himself 
to those who tread, like Himself, the ‘ love-way ’ — 
the path of lowly service. ‘ Even as the eye,’ said 
Plotmns, ‘ could not behold the sun unless it were 
itself sunlike, so neither could the soul behold God 
if it were not Godlike ’ (Ennead, i. vi. 9). Not to 
sympathize is not to understand. Love is the 
great hierophant of the mysteries of God. He 
that willeth to do the svill of God shall not doubt 
His highest teaching ( Jn 7”) ; but he that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, and therefore 
cannot love God whom he hath not seen (1 Jn 4^“), 
has lost ‘ the key of knowledge ’ (Lk 11®’). 

(c) The ideal society consists of persons animated 
and united by the spirit of love, each seeking the 
good of all and all of each. The programme of 
Christianity is the renewal of human life and the 
reconstruction of human society, on the basis of 
the faith that ‘ God is love.’ While hatred has a 
fatal power of division, love is the bond of perfect- 
ness (Col 3*'*). Human associations are strong and 
stable in proportion as they are welded together by 
that brotherly love which is the law of the kingdom 
of heaven. 

* Love rules the court, the camp, the grove. 

And men below, and saints above ; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love ' 

(Scott, Lay of the Last Minxstrel, in. ii. 5-7). 

(^ As man’s chief good, love is a task as well as 
a gift — an Aufgabe as well as a Gahe. It is not a 
passive sentiment or an involuntary emotion. The 
verb ‘ to love ’ has an imperative mood, which tlie 
CTcatest lawgivers — Jesus as well as Closes — 
frequently use. To this extent Christianity as 
well as Judaism is legalistic. The practice of love 
is the highest exercise of freedom. ‘ The love of 
the will’ is no less real than that of the heart 
(Illingworth, p. 101). Love’s ri.se and proCTess are 
dependent on a continuous effort, and the more 
perfect it becomes the more does it embody the 
mmost desires and strongest impulses of the soul. 
It ismore than good-nature, which is no satisfactory 
basis for ethics ; more than good intentions, which 
are proverbially delusive ; it is a good will — which, 
according to Kant, is the one absolutely good 
thing in the universe. 

(e) All duties spring ultimately from the one 
duty of love. It is more than a poetic fancy, it is 
a literal fact, that, ‘as every lovely hue is light, 
so every grace is love.’ Augustine describes virtue 
as the unfolding of love — ‘ Virtus est ordo amoris’ 
— and in reference to the cardinal virtues he says ; 

‘ I would not hesitate to define these four virtues which make 
such au impression upon our minds that they are in every man’s 
mouth : temperance is love surrendering itself wholly *to Him 
who is its object ; courage is love bearing all things gladly for 
the sake of Him who is its object ; justice is love serving only 
Him who is its object, and therefore rightly ruling ; prudence 
is iove making wise distinctions between what hinders and 
what helps itself ' (de Moribus, i. 16 [25]). 

The law of love is called the royal law (popos ^aaiKi- 
k6s, Ja 2*), because, being supreme in dignity and 
power among the principles which control human 
action, it brings all the others into subjection to 
itself. 

' All thoughts, all passions, all delights. 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame. 

All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame’ (Coleridge, Lore, 1-4). 

(f) And love is perfected when even its most 
laborious duties are performed with gladness. It 
is true that ‘ tasks in hours of insight will’d can be 
through hours of gloom fulfill’d’ (M. Arnold, Moral- 
ity, 5f. (Poet. Works, p. 256]). But the moral life 
needs the heart to aid the will. It never flourishes 
long if its roots are left dry. Its strength and fruit- 
fulness are always traceable to hidden springs of 
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affection. Schiller was justified in com|)laimng 
that Kant made too much of the categorical impera- 
tive and too little of the aesthetic side of morality 
— the beauty of holiness. Duty is not perfectly 
done unless a great love makes the yoke easy and 
the burden light. Under this potent influence, 
each of a thousand thoughtful deeds becomes a 
‘labour of love’ (k6vos rfis d7d5n)s, 1 Th 1*). Fer- 
dinand in The Tempest (ill. i. 7) says that the 
mistress whom he serves makes his ‘ labonrs 
pleasures,’ and Jacob’s seven years seemed to him 
but so many days because of his love (Gn 29®’). 
Moral education advances rapidly when a man can 
say from the heart, ‘To do Thy will, O Lord, I 
take delight.’ It is not enough that morality be 
‘ touched" by emotion ; it needs to be transfused 
with the spirit and transfigured by the glory of love. 

‘ No heart is pure that is not passionate ; no virtue is safe 
that is not enthusiastic ’ (J. R. Seeley, Ecee HomoS^ I^ndon, 

1886, p. 8). 

It thus becomes evident that, before the activities 
of love can be spontaneous, a man’s very nature 
must be changed. ‘ Every one that loveth is born 
of God’ (1 Jn 4’). That which is natnral, the self- 
life, is first, and afterwards that which is spiritual, 
the life of self-renunciation. And nothing changes 
the natural into the spiritual like the contempla- 
tion of the sacrifice of Christ. 

* Thou hast no power nor nia> 'st conceive of Mine, 

But love I ^ve thee, with Myself to love, 

And thou must love Me who have died for thee ! ’ 

(Browning, An Epistle, ad Jin.), 

Many have found it possible to conceive for 
Christ ‘ an attachment the closeness of which no 
words can describe’ (Seeley, p. 187). To cherish a 
love for Him is to love His Kingdom, which ideally 
embraces the whole human race. Where the AV 
reads ‘ We love him, because he first loved ns,’ the 
RV has ‘ We love, because he first loved us ’ (1 Jn 
4'*), which may be rightly interpreted, ‘ We love 
the Son of Man and, for His sake, every son of 
man.’ Clirist’s constraining love is at once the 
impulse and standard of all Christian love — ‘that 
ye should love one another, as I have loved you ’ 
(Jn 15’-). Judaism supplied the law of love (Dt 6”, 
Lv 19’®), Christianity supplies the power— the grace 
which came by Jesus Christ (Jn I”). It seems a 
riori impossible to love the world that hates us, 
ut it is morally impossible not to love the world 
which God has so loved. Faith works by love 
(Gat 5®), and works miracles. 

‘The gospel . . . desires the text “Love thy neighbour as 
thyself” to be taken quite literally. ... Is, then, this demand 
reasonable, and is its fulfilment possible? The coolly reason- 
ing, common-sense intellect answers “No,” a thousand times 
over. . . . The gospel replies to this with a decided, quiet 
IVs’ (W- Bousset, The Faith of a Modern Frotesiantf London, 
p. 77f0. 

While, however, all finite love flows from God’s 
infinite love, it is not always conscious of its source. 
It may well up pure and strong in a heart which 
has never been able by searching to find out God. 
And it is none the less acceptable to God though 
He is not yet its object. This truth is e.xquisitmy 
expressed in Leigh Hunt's poem of ‘ Abou Ben 
Adhera,’ who, though not yet one of those rvho 
love the Lord, has it revealed to him that, because 
he loves his fellowmen, his name stands first among 
those whom love of God lias ble.ssed. And it is 
expressed more authoritatively in Mt 25, where 
our Lord proclaims that deeds done in love to the 
least of His brethren are accepted as done to Him- 
self. Those who do them are unconscious Christ- 
ians. Their merit, of which they are astonished 
to hear, is real, and their reward, which they never 
sought, is sure. 

‘For they love goodness, and to love goodness is in fact to 
love God. . . . W’hile, therefore, the unbelief of men who lead 
good lives must always cause regret to the Christian, the goo«l- 
ness of their lives need not perplex him, as being implicitly due 
to the same cause which has for himself become explicit’ 
(Illingworth, p I0*i; 


George Herbert calls sin and love the ‘ two vast, 
spacious things’ which it behoves every man to 
measure (The Agcnie, 4). The one seems, but the 
other is, infinite. And the stronger subdues the 
weaker. Where sin abounds, grace — which is 
Divine love in its redeeming energy — superabounds 
(Ro 5*). And all liope for the world lies in the 
fact that a God of holy love is, through His Spirit 
in His children, for ever wrestling with its sin. 

- Is not God now i' the world His power first made? 

Is not His love at issue still with sin, 

Visibly whe: . j 

«■ ■ ' . Desert, ft.). 

Augustine ns ■ than that of 

the arena. He speaks of ‘ the glory of love . . . 
alive but yet frosthound. The root is alive, but 
the branches are almost dry. There is a heart of 
love within, and within are leaves and fruits ; but 
they are waiting for a summer’ (In Epist. Joannis 
ad Earth, v. 10). The leaves of the tree are for the 
healing of nations tom by passions of hatred. And, 
with eyes opened by eating of the fruit, men find 
their Paradiso in letting their desire and will be 
turned, 

‘ Even as a wheel that equally is moved. 

By the Love that moves the sun and the other stars * 

(Dante, Par. xxxiii. 144 f.). 

Litsbaturk. — I n addition to books named in the article, see 
E. Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, London, 1906; L. T. Hobhonse, Morals in Evolution, 
do. 1906; H. H. Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, Edinburgh, 
18^; W. Beyschlag, A T Theologg, do. 1895; E. Sartorius, 
The Doctrine of Divine Love, do. 1^4 ; G. B. Stevens, The 
Theology of the NT, do. 1899 ; J. Seth, A Study of Ethical 
Principles^, Edinburgh and London, 1898 ; J. C. Murray, A 
Handoook of Christian Ethics, Edinburgh, 1908 ; T. B. Strong, 
Christian Ethics, London, 18^ ; T. von Haering, The Ethics 
of the Christian L^, do. 1909 ; R. Law, The Tests of Life, 
Edinburgh, 1909; F. W. Robertson, Sermons, iv., London, 
1874, p. 222 L ; R. F. Horton, The Trinity, do. 1901, p. 1381. 

James Steahan. 

LOVE (Greek).— I. GODS OF LOTB.—i. Intro- 
ductory.— Gods of love, whether co-ordinate with, 
or actually in opposition to, deities presiding over 
marriage and fertili^, are products of a relatively 
late development. Doubtless, too, the moment of 
gratification gave rise to certain ‘ momentary gods,’ 
and served to fix their permanent influence in the 
coitus; this group will include Aphrodite Upa^ii 
in Megara (Pans. I. xliii. 6), Aphrodite Udpimi in 
Abydos (Athen. xiii. 572 C ; cf. R. Meister, 
Grieehischa Dial., Gottingen, 1882-89, ii. 230), 
Aphrodite Mtyuvmt in Gythium (Pans. ill. xxii. 1), 
and Aphrodite nepijSacrii in Argos (Hesych. s.v. ; 
Nicand. frag. 23 [Schneider]). In Provence the 
phallic demon Ttp-rav was dedicated to her service 
(IG xiv. 2424), and the comic poet Plato (i. 648 
[Kock]) enumerates a group of kindred figures in 
her retinue. Another special goddess is the' Po^u 
of an inscription from Phaleram (J. N. Svoronos, 
Das athen. Nationalmttseum, ii. [1903] 495), whose 
character may be deduced from the epithets 3oXo- 
TchiKot and Maxoviris (Pans. vill. xxxi. 6) applied 
to Aphrodite. With this single exception, how- 
ever, Aphrodite is everywhere the most prominent 
figure. 

2 . Aphrodite. — Aphrodite was originally by no 
means merely a goddess of love ; on the contrary, 
she also presided over the development of female 
life from the period of yonth, and a relic of this 
conception survives in the story that she nurtured 
the daughters of Pandareus (Horn. Od. xx. 68). 
At marriages sacrifices were offered to her in con- 
junction with Hera and the Charites (Etymologi- 
eum Magnum, 220, 54) or else to her alone (in 
Hermione [Pans. II. xxxiv. 11]) ; in Sparta the 
bride’s mother made a sacrifice to Aphrodite Hera 
(id. III. xiii. 9). Aristophanes (Nub. 52, Lysistr. 2) 
speaks of Aphrodite KuXids as specifically the god- 
dess of women ; and the rfveTuXXiJes, the goddesses 
of birth, belong to her circle (schol. to Aristoph. 
Thesmoph. 130, Lysistr. 2 ; Hesych. s.v.). In 
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an epigram of Theocritus (no. 13 ; cf. U. von 
Wilaniowitz-MollendorfF, Textgesch. der Bnkoliker, 
Berlin, 1906, p. 118) a woman of Cos thanks her for 
the fruits of her marriage. The prayers of widows 
for a second husband were directed to her (Nau- 
pactus [Pans. x. xxxviii. 12]) ; in Sparta she was 
entreated to retard the coming of old age (ib. 
m. xviii. 1 ; Carm. Pop. frag. 2 [Bergk]). 

In addition to these functions, however, she 
promoted increase and growth in the larger world 
of nature, as appears from such epithets as Atjpirtj 
(Cnidus [Paus. I. i. 3])andEuSu<ri6(Syracuse[Hesych. 
«.«.]), which can hardly apply exclusively to the 
3i2pa KihrpiSos. To her, as the goddess of fertility, 
the goat was sacred, and she rides upon it (A. 
Furtwangler, SMA, 1899, ii. 590 fi‘. ; P. Gardner, 
Mdanges Perrot, Paris, 1902, p. 121ft'.).* More- 
over, sacrifices of swine were ott'ered to her, as to 
Demeter, at the festival of the 'T<rrqpia in Argos 
(Athen. iii. 96 A ; the name of the festival is 
ancient, as is shown by the mode of its formation ; 
cf. ’Arfles-Tiipia) ; as also in Cos (W. Dittenberger, 
Sylloge inscrip. Grcee.^, Leipzig, 1898, p. 621), 
Thessaly, and Pamphylia (Strabo, ix. 438).* And, 
just as goddesses of the field and of fertility, like 
the Charites and the Horm {gg.v. ), were often repre- 
sented as triads, so we find three Aphrodites in 
one temple at Thebes (Paus. ix. xvi. 3), and also — 
probably derived therefrom — in Meg^opolis (ib. 

VIII. xxxii. 2).* In tliis broader capacity she was 
worshipped along with Zeus, as was Dione (who in 
Homer is her mother) in Dodona (ib. in. xii. 1 1 ; 
IG xii. 5. 220, where the names of Aphrodite and 
Zeus ’AippoSlnos occupy the first place in a dedica- 
tion ; ib. 551 additam.). Her association with 
Hermes is, no doubt, to be understood in the same 
way (Pans. vui. xxxi. 3 ; IG xii. 5. 273 ; C. Michel, 
Recueil dinscr. grecques, Brussels, 189^1900, nos. 
832, 33 ; Aiicieni Greek Inscriptions in the British 
Museum, London, 1874-93, iv. 796 ; F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen, Inschriften von Priene, Berlin, 1906, 
no. 183). To her as the tutelary goddess of the 
meadow and of fertility, of the prosperity of man 
and beast, pertain also the dedications made to 
Aphrodite — probably as thanksgiving for fbenjpla— 
by those who were leaving office, as found in Hali- 
carnassus (Ancient Inscr. in the Brit. Mns., iv. 901), 
Cos (IG xii. 5. 552), Paros (ib. xii. 5. 220), Megara 
(ib. vii. 41), Acra; in SicUy (ib. xiv. 20811.), and 
elsewhere. As the protectress of a whole people 
she is called ndrStjfios (cf. CGS ii. 658), and in this 
capacity she was actually accorded a xo/xir^ at 
Athens (IG ii. Suppl. 314c). She invites human 
beings generally, not merely the sexes, and is 
thus called 'Eraipo (Wilamowitz-Mollendorlf, in G. 
Wentzel, ’EirtK\n<reis GfiSv, Gottingen, 1890, p. 4) 
and “Ap/ia (Pint. Amat. xxiii., though a reference 
to marriage is also possible here). 

Then the sinister aspect of her character as an 
earth-goddess is likewise duly brought out ; she 
bears the epithets 'Eptvils (Hesych. s.v. ) and Me\atrts 
(Paus. n. u. 4 ; Athen. xiii 588 C ; Paus. vm. vi. 5, 

IX. xxvii. 5), as does Demeter in Arcadia; in 
Thessaly there was a festival of Aphrodite ’Aroclo 
or ' Avdpo(p6yos (Nilsson, p. 378), which, it is true, 
seems to have had a reference to female love ; 

r Gardner’s attempt to find an Oriental origin for this feature 
is rendered abortive by the fact that the goat has no place in 
the AstArte cult; similarly Furtwiingler’s efforts to interpret 
Aphrodite 'En-iTpa-yi'a as a goddess of light are futile, as the 
aureole with which she is occasionally portrayed merely implies 
that at a later Mriod she was identified with Ovpavia. 

* Farnell (C6S ii. 646) and M. P. Nilsson (Grieehisehe Feste, 
f^lpzig, 1906, p. 3S6) are nndonbtedly wrong in seeking to trace 
in all these instances a conneidon with Adonis; such a con- 
nexion finds no support in tradition, and, so far as the Ar^ve 
festival is concerned, is contravened by the fact that there was 
no State cult of Adonis in Greece. 

3 Cf. H. Usener, in Rhein. Museum, Iviii. [1903] 205, where he 
points out that the distinguishing names given by Pausanias 
must be of late origin. 


probably Ilep<ri64a (Hesych. s.v.) is also to be inter- 
preted by this conceptiou. According to an ancient 
theogony, she, together with the Erinyes and the 
Moirae, is descended from Kronos (schol. Soph. 
(Ed. Col. 42). A kindred figure is the Nemesis 
of Rhamnus (Phot. s.v. 'Fapyovaia cf. 

Wilamowitz-Mollendorlf, Antigonos von Karystos, 
Berlin, 1881, p. 10), while in Smyrna, again, we find 
two Neii^ireis (CGS iL 595 B, C ; mterpreted by F. G. 
Welcker, Grieehisehe Gbtterlehre, Leipzig, 1857-63, 
iii. 34). 

In Aphrodite wa.s merged another goddess, the 
pre-Hellenic Ariadne or Ariagiie ; the result is 
most clearly seen in Delos, where she acquires the 
name Hagne (BCH vii. [1883] 308), and in Amathus, 
where a festival in which tlie two sexes exchanged 
garments was celebrated in the grove of Aphrodite 
Ariadne (Nilsson, p. 369). Then in Cyprus we find 
a goddess of Spring named Aphrodite Bea. F-npTd>(p)va. 
(R. Meister, SSG W, 1910, p. ^7), who appears again 
in Crete as “AvBeia ( Hesych. s.v.), and in Pamphylia, 
where her priestesses are called dySy^bpoL (CIG ii. 
2821 f.). Certain glosses of Hesychius (s.vv. B6Wa 
and data) which bring her into relation with the 
May-pole have likewise to do with this aspect of 
her character. In Amathus she is thought of as 
androgynous under the name of ’A^pASiros (Hesych. 
s.v.) ; in Phtestus, similarly, we find the androgyn- 
ous daemon Leucippus (Nilsson, p. 270). It is 
usually supposed that the Aphrodite cult of this 
district was derived from the worship of Astarte, 
and that it spread tlience over Greece (most re- 
cently Nilsson, p. 362 ; cf. also EBE ii. 118*). It 
has already been noteil, however, that the Aphro- 
dite cult of the Greek motherland presents certain 
features which cannot be explained as importations. 
There is also the fact that androgynous forms are 
imknown as regards Astarte (W. Baudissin, PEE^ 
ii. 156), and that such are shown to be Hellenic by 
the figure of Leucippus and the festival of Ariadne 
in Amathus. The epithet ’ArixaTos, borne by the 
goddess in Cyprus (SSG IV, 1910, p. 245), is certainly 
met with elsewhere only as an attribute of Oriental 
goddesses (O. Weinreich, Ath. Mitt, des dent, arch- 
dolog. Institute, xxxvii. [1912] 29, note 1), but the 
name dpaxos Beds (Soph. Ant. 800) suggests that it 
was peculiarly congruous with Greek sentiment. 
Moreover, E. Sittig (De Grcecorum nominibus 
theophoris, Haile, 1911, p. 105) has noted that 
there are in Cyprus no Phoenician theophoric 
names formed with ‘ Astarte.’ It is true that in 
the ancient Greek tradition likewise there are 
only ‘ comparative,’ but no theophoric, names de- 
rive from that of the goddess of love,* but the 
same holds good as regards Eros (ib. p. 110). In 
view of the early relation between Cyprus and 
Arcadia, it is of great importance to note that her 
birth-place was transferred not only to Cyprus or 
Cythera, but also to the River Ladon (Hesych. s.v. 
AaSayey^s). On the other hand, it is not to be 
denied that the figure of Aphrodite shows a con- 
siderable admixture of Oriental features. Such are 
certainly the ritual prostitution of Paphos and 
Corinth (Nilsson, pp. 365, 376), the worship of 
Aphrodite Ovpavia (CGS ii. 629), and perhaps the 
fact that her image was armed (ib. 654). Her 
relation to Ares, which is frequently ascribed to 
epic influence, has not been satisfactorily explained 
(cf. K. Tunipel, Fleckeisen’sJahrb., Suppl. xi. [1880] 
641). Another doubtful point is the Hellenic origin 
of Aphrodite EihrXoio, the goddess of navi^tion 
(H. Usener, Legenden der heiligen Pelagia, Bonn, 
1879, XX.); she may quite well have been evolved 
from the goddess of Spring, who was brought across 
the sea from Cyprus (cf. Theognis, 1275 ft'.). On 
the other hand, we must certainly assign a Semitic 

1 Even ’A4p66iTov (/G vii. 586) and ’En-a<[>p66iTov are ' com- 
paratiT««* ; there is no at ail. 
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origin (see W. R. Smith, Rtl. Sem.^, London, 1894, 
p. 471) to the sacrihoe of an ovis pellita to Aphrodite 
in Cyprus.' The worsliip of Aphrodite was also 
influenced by foreign deities in other districts ; on 
the Black Sea there was an Ovpavla of Scythian 
origin (Herod, iv. 59, 67), the lady of Apaturon 
(B. Latischev, Inscrip. Pont. Etix., Potrograd, 
1885-90, ii. 19). 

The function of the goddess was in historical 
times narrowed down to that merely of the pro- 
tectress of love. It is only as such, with the 
exception already noticed, that she is recognized 
in the Ionic epic, and it is therefore worthy of 
remark that her cult was introduced into Smyrna 
(Tac. Ann. iii. 63) and Ephesus (Michel, Recueil, 839 
A 5, B 25) by means of oracles. Even at a later period 
theophoric names formed from ‘ Aphrodite ’ rarely 
occur in Ionia proper (Sittig, p. 108). Her temples 
in that region were almost all devoted to the god- 
dess of love. In this capacity, too, she absorbed 
Peitho, who had origdnally an independent cult (in 
Sikyon [Paus. II. vii. 7]), but subsequently became 
sometimes an epithet (IG ix. 2. 236), sometimes an 
attendant, of Aphrodite (Weizsacker, in Roscher, 
iii. 1797), as is aptly shown by the figure of 
Farnesina {Mon. ddV Inst. xii. [1885] 21). She 
usually appeals as the goddess of female love, al- 
though the Aphrodite of Bceotia (Phanocl. 

ap. Clem. Alex. Protr. ii. 38 \_PG viii. 17] ; Athen. 
xiiL 603 D ; Steph. Byz. s.v. ’ Xpyuwiov) seems to 
have had to do with raidiKbs Ipas, as is certainly 
true of the Aphrodite XkotIo. of Ptnestus {Etym. 
Mag. 543, 49 ; in Crete the boys were called o-kotioi 
[ schol. to Eur. Ale. 989]). As Aphrodite was 
brought into relation with the evening star in the 
nwthof Phaon-Phaethon(\yilamowitz-M6llendorff, 
Hermes, xviii. [1883] 416 If., Sappho und Simonides, 
Berlin, 1913, p. 33 f.j, it is easy to see why maidens 
should murmur their love-pangs to the moon-god- 
dess (schol. to Theocr. ii. 10 ; Hesych. s.v. oipavia 
o£f), just as in the Erotic Fragment (6) the lover 
invokes the stars and the auvepQaa 

3 - Eros. — Besides Aphrodite the only Greek 
love-deity of real importance is Eros. He too had 
a more general function as a deity of procreation, 
viz. in Thesjjiie, where he was worshipped as a 
stone fetish (Pans. IX. xxiii. 1), as also probably 
in Parion, in Laconian Leuktra {ib. in. xxvi. 5), 
and in the sex-cult of the Lycomids (ib. IX. xxvii. 
2 ; cf. Fnrtwangler, Jahrb. des deut. archuolog. 
lastituts, vi. [1892] 116f.). In Elis he is repre- 
sented beside the Charites, and to the right of 
them (Paus. VI. xxiv. 7), i.c. as their leader, like 
Hermes elsewhere. From his procreative aspect 
arose the cosmic character which he bears in 
Hesiod and among the Orphics. In consequence 
of the obHous derivation of his name, however, he 
remained all along the god of sensual desire. His 
cult had only a narrow range. In Laconia and 
Crete sacrifices were oflered to him before a battle 
(Athen. xiii. 561 C), and the connexion between 
these and piederasty has been explained by E. 
Bethe [Rhein. Mils. Ixii. [1907] 445). We are told 
al.-50 that in the Academy he had an altar whi<-h 
was supposed to have been erected in the period of 
the Pisistratid® (Athen. xiii. 609 D ; Plut. Sol. 1), 
but Euripides [Hipp. 538) asserts that offerings 
were never paid to him at all. In literature and 
art his figure was always a mutable one, and he 
is the subject of no clear-cut myth (J. Boehlaii, 
Philolog. lx. [1901] 321, and cf. O. Waser, in 
Pauly-Wissowa, vi. 487). Aleman (frag. 38 
[Bergk']) calls him a boy ; Anacreon sometimes 
obviously regards him as a youth (frags. 2, 471, 
while in other passages (e.g., frag. 62) one may 

i The JTpd^TOP «<rife7racr;xc P 0 v(Joh. L} dU9, dt iv . ijo) 

is doubtless to be understood in this sense ; id. J. MarqiKirdt, 
Privatleben der iJorrwrS, Leipzi-r, isS6, p. 476. 


well doubt whether he thinks of him as a personal 
deity at all. But this indefiniteness of outline, 
which persists throughout the subsequent periorl, 
is counterbalanced by the magnificence of the 
associated conception. While Sappho (frag. 1) 
naively prays to Aphrodite, who inflicts and 
removes the pains of love, HUschylus (frag. 44 
[Nauck']) extols the might of that craving which 
pervades all that lives, and depicts the shattering 
effects of diTfpuiros epws (Choeph. 599) ; and the 
other two great tragedians give expression to 
similar ideas regarding the destrnctive and en- 
ravishing power of "Epus (Soph. Ant. 781 ; Eur. 
Hipp. 525, 1268, Iph. Aid. 543). Thereafter philo- 
sophical speculation seizes upon the conception, 
and exalts it to heights before undreamed of. 
Plato (Conviv. 187 D), playing upon the etymology 
of the words, contrasts Ovpavta and HdrSTj/ios as 
sacred and profane love — a contrast having no 
foundation in their essential meaning, but domi- 
nating their usage for the future. 

4 - Later developments. — In the sphere of com- 
mon life the deities of love declined as the practice 
of hetajrism gained ground. In this period the 
’ AippoSiaia. became a characteristically het®ristic 
festival (Nilsson, p. 374). Besides Eros we now 
find'I/tepos and Ilddos, ‘Longing’ and ‘Fulfilment’ 
(Paus. I. xliii. 6 ; on the meaning of H6dos cf. 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorff on Bion’s Adonis, v. 58), 
and in other dlstriots 'Avrepm (Paus. l. xxx. 1, 
VI. xxiii. 3, 5). The earlier tradition still makes 
itself felt in the verses in which the bearded Eros 
of Simias (Bucolici Greed, ed. U. von Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff, Oxford, 1905, p. 147) describes his 
powers, but coincidently, from the period of the 
vase paintings ornamented with gold, a multitude 
of dallying Erotes find their way into art and 
literature, as shown by the epigrams of the Antho- 
logy and the paintings found in Pompeii. Among 
the Hellenistic societies the Aphrodisiasts were 
largely represented (F. Poland, Griechisches Ver- 
einswesen, Leipzig, 1909, p. 189 tf.), though it is 
true that there were among them numerous 
foreign (Syriac) cults. The high favour enjoyed 
by Adonis also served to revive the worship of 
Aphrodite ; the deities of love in general now 
reached their highest vogue, and it is in this 
period that we first meet with theophoric names 
deiived from Aphrodite, though no doubt — uith 
but few exceptions — in the lower ranks of society 
(Sittig, p. 108). Aphrodite and Eros are no longer 
deities of the procreative impulse, but are the 
guardian spirits of love in the modern sentimental 
sense. It is worthy of note that unhappy lovers 
now fre<iuent the supposed tomb of RhaJine and 
Leontichos, the heroine and hero of the romance of 
Stesichorus (Paus. vil. v. 13). Syncretism once 
more laid hold of the figure of the love-goddess, 
and combined it with that of the healing mother 
of the gods [IG iii. 136), while the recollection 
of her larger function survives in the literary 
tradition, as appears in the Proem of Lucretius, 
and as reveals itself also, immediately before the 
collapse of the ancient religion, in the Pervigilium 
I’cneris [Anth. Lot. i. 144 [Riese and Biicheler]) — 
the last memorial of antiquity to the goddess whose 
influence pervades the universe. 

LiTKaATCRE. — The more important works ha\e been cited in 
the course of the article. The reader may also consult : W. H. 
Engel, Kypros, Berlin, ISll, li. (materials); A. Enmann, 

‘ Kypros und der Urspriing des Aphroditekults,' in Mim. de 
VAcad, Imp. de St. '"iq p. xiii; L. 

Preller and C. Robert, • “ ■ Jerlin, 1887-94, 

1. 345, 501; W. H. Rc .: \ in Roscher; 

A. Furtwanaler, art. ‘ Eros,' ib. ; P. Weizsacker, art. 
‘Peitho,’ ih.; K. 'Tiimpel, art. ‘ Aphrodite,’ in Pauly- Wiasowa 
(to be used with caution) ; O. Waser, art. ‘Eros,’ ib. 

Kurt Latte. 

II. Ethical ideas. — i. The Homeric age. — 
It remains to examine what ideas concerning the 
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emotion of love and its ethical value were charac- 
teristic of the Greeks ; and the survey will reveal 
considerable develporaent in consequence of politi- 
cal and social movements, together with a certain 
variety of contemporary opinions in the most 
important eras. The charming pictures of domestic 
afl'ection which are to be found in the Homeric 
poems, such as the parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache (/f. vi. 370 flf.) or the meeting of Odysseus 
and Penelope [Od. xxiii. 85 ft’.), and even occasional 
comments like ‘ there is nothing mightier and 
better than when husband and wife keep house 
with united hearts’ [Od. vi. 182 8'.), and the 
tenderness of the allusion to the soft voices of the 
youth and maiden while they are courting each 
other (II. xxii. 128), re8ect?a condition of society 
in which wedded love was highly prized. This was 
the natural outcome of the respect with which 
women were treated, and of the comparatively 
high degree of liberty which they enjoyed. 

2 . Post -Homeric development. — The causes 
which led to the disappearance of the Achaean 
monarchies are imperfectly known to ns (see art. 
King [Greek and Roman]), and the evidence 
available does not enable us to trace the course 
of the changes which lowered women in public 
estimation by depriving them of their earlier free- 
dom. But signs of their depreciation may be ob- 
served even in the utilitarian precepts of Hesiod 
regarding marriage (Wm-ks and Days, 700 ft'.); 
and the same tone pervades the invective of 
Semonides of Amorgos (frag. 7), whose pattern wife 
is the offspring of the busy bee blessing with 
material increase the gathered store of her mate 
(line 83 ff.). It is remarkable that the same simile 
is employed by Isehomachus in describing to his 
wife the duties which he expects her to perform 
(Xen. (Econ. vii. 32), and the whole of the training 
prescribed in Xenophon’s dialogue (op. eit. vii.-x.), 
as well as casual allusions to domestic happiness, 
shows that the Attic ideal was satisfied by the 
loyalty of a careful and thrifty housewife (Lys. i. 
7). In historical times an ordinary Greek marriage 
was so entirely prompted by motives of convenience 
that we read witliout surprise the typical sentiment 
of the Athenian orator : 

* While we keep a mistress to gratify our pleasure and a 
concubine to minister to our daily needs, we marry a wife to 
raise legitimate issue and to have our property carefully pre- 
served ’ ([Deiu.l lix. 122). 

3 . Sappho. — It must not be supposed that in the 
meantime the passionate outpouring of the lover 
failed to find adequate expression in literature. In 
this respect the poems of Sappho occupy so peculiar 
a position that an attempt must be made to define 
it. Sappho, a poetess of such eminence as to have 
been accounted the rival of Homer and to have 
earned the title of the tenth Muse (Anth. Pal. 
VII. xiv. 15 ; cf. Strabo, p. 617), owed most of her 
reputation to the fervour of her love-poems. Yet 
in estimating their tendency we encounter unusual 
difficulty, partly because, notwithstanding the 
additions made in recent years, only scanty frag- 
ments of her writings survive, and partly because 
comic poets and later gossip-mongers have shrouded 
her name in unmerited scandal. It is generally 
admitted that the story of her unrequited love 
for Phaon and of her despairing leap from the 
Leucadian rock are fictions due, perhaps, to a 
misunderstanding ef her own words (U. von 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, Sappho und Simonides, 
Berlin, 1913, pp. 24-40). The grosser suspicions, 
such as those indicated by Seneca in his reference 
(Ep. Ixxxviii. 37) to the discussion of Didymus ‘ an 
Sappho publica fuerit,’ are not to be supported by 
such doubtful evidence as frag. 52, and are contra- 
dicted no less by the soundest part of the tradition, 
which represents her as a wife and a mother (Snid. 
$.v. Zairitiu ; cf. Sappho, frag. 85), than by the 


sincerity and freedom of her genuine utterances. 
The psychological problem presented by frags. 1 
and 2 and Berlin frags. 2 and 5 is to understand 
how the yearning affection inspired by the loss or 
departure of one of her girl friends came to bo 
expreased in terms usually reserved for the raptur- 
ous emotions of sexual love. The solution, so far 
as the evidence permits us to form a definite 
conclusion, is to be sought in the character of a 
remarkable personality. If Sappho was the in- 
spiring genius of a society of beautiful and high- 
born maidens, who sought at her hands instruction 
in the poetic art (frag. 136), and with whom she 
lived on terms of intimate affection, there was no 
reason why she should not, with a dift'erent inten- 
tion, have anticipated the behaviour of Socrates 
to his young disciples, by giving utterance to her 
whole-hearted devotion in the language of passion- 
ate love. The parallel was drawn in antiquity by 
Maximus Tyrius (xxiv. 9), who was, doubtless, not 
the first to suggest it ; and in modern times the 
good name of Sappho has been defended by F. G. 
Weleker (Kleine Schriften, Gottingen, 1816, ii. 
80-144) and, more recently, by von Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff (^y. cit. pp. 17-78). 

4. Tragic and other poets. — The poetic treat- 
ment of love was usually confined, as, e.g., by 
Mimnermus and Anacreon, to its sensual aspect, 
and it is clear from the history of the tragic stage 
that a serious preoccupation with the causes, symp- 
toms, or effects of love was considered unworthy 
of a poet who aspired to be true to his calling. 
Hence Aristophanes (Ban. 1043 f.), in the character 
of jEschylus, attacked the degeneracy of Euripides 
in exhibiting on the stage the lust of Phtedra and 
Sthenebcea, whereas the elder poet had never been 
guilty of describing a woman in love. The unfair- 
ness of this criticism is sufficiently demonstrated 
by the nobility of the female portraits to be found 
in the extant plays ; but it is particularly import- 
ant to observe that here, as in some other respects, 
Euripides was the herald of a new development 
in imaginative literature of which the climax has 
probably been reached in the extraordinary popu- 
larity of the romantic novel during the last hundred 
years. To this we shall presently return. If we 
exclude certain features in the psychological studies 
of Euripides, however, the dominant conception 
of love figured its victims as entirely passive, since 
love was an over-mastering force which, entering 
into a man’s body, permeated it so completely that 
he was no longer able to control his impulses. 
Love was a particular phase of possession by a 
demonic being as popularly conceived (cf. Pint. 
Amnt. xviii. p. 763 A), and was consequently de- 
scribed as a disease (Soph. Track. 544) or a madness 
(Eur. frag. 161). The medium which conveyed 
the mysterious infiuence was the faculty of sight 
(zEsch. Ag. 427 f. ; Thuc. ll. xliii. 1 ; Arist. Eth. 
Nic. ix. 5. 1167o4). The lover’s glance was a 
physical emanation from the eye, which, making 
its way straight to the eye of the beloved object, 
was met in its course by the responsive gaze speed- 
ing as fast tow’ards the lover (Soph. frag. 433 ; 
Heliod. iii. 7 ; Pint. Quasi. Conv. V. vii. 2, p. 681 B). 
The shaft of light then came to be regarded as a 
weapon (/SAos, rd^ev/jux) which infticted a wound 
upon its victim (see CIB xxiii. [1909] 255 ff., where 
copious illustration is given). But the love-god 
had his wings as well as his bow and arrow (Eur. 
Hipp. 530 ff. ). For, by another figure, every violent 
transport of emotion, including poetic inspiration 
(Find. Isthm. v. 64) and fear (Apoll. Rhod. iv. 23), as 
well as frenzy (Eur. Bacch. 332) and love (Plat. 
Pheedr. 246 D. etc.), was represented in the guise of 
soaring wings, as if under such influences the agent 
were lifted out of his normal sphere into a higher 
region by some supernatural force. Sophocles, in 
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a famous fragment (frag. 855 N.^), characterizes the 
love-goddess, here a personification of the passion 
itself, in the following words : 

* Love is not love alone, but is called by many names ; it is 
Death, it is immortal Might, it is raging Frenzy, it is vehement 
Desire, it is Lamentation ; in Love is all activity, all peace, all 
that prompts to violence.’ 

Over and over again stress is laid upon the irre- 
sistible power of Love : he is the mightiest of all 
the gods (Eur. frags. 269, 430 ; Menand. frag. 235, 
iii. 67 K., frag. 449, iii. 129 K.) ; and not one of them 
(Soph. Trach. 443), not even Zeus himself (Eur. 
frag. 684 ; Menand. frag. 209, iii 60 K..), can with- 
stand his attack. 

‘He is not wise,’ saj’s Deianira in the Trachinice (441 f.), 

‘ who stands forth to contend with Love, like a boxer at close 

uarters.* 

t is not difficult to imagine the result of this 
assumption upon the attitude of the average 
Athenian citizen. The celebrated UpoSovXoi of the 
Corinthian Aphrodite (cf. Find. frag. 122 and art. 
Hieeodouloi [Grarco-Roman]) help to explain the 
absence of moral reproach directed against the 
notorious eraipat of Athens. Resistance to the on- 
set of Love is no less reprehensible than it is futile 
(Eur. frag. 340), though excessive indulgence is as 
much to be deprecated as entire abstinence (Eur. 
frag. 428). Such self-control as was exhibited by 
Agesilaus in refraining, despite the violence of 
his passion, from accepting the kiss offered by a 
beautiful Persian boy (Xen. Ages. v. 4f.)was so 
rare that the historian felt it to be altogether 
marvellous. 

5 . Paederasty. — The passage last quoted con- 
fronts us with that form of the love-passion, the 
love of boys, which has come to he known as 
‘Greek love/ and has tarnished the whole fabric 
of Greek morality. There is no trace of this custom 
to be found in the Homeric poems ; for the asser- 
tion of such relations having existed between 
Achilles and Patroclus is not, so far as we can 
tell, earlier than zEschylus (frag. 136 [Tragicorum 
Grcecornm Fragmented, Leipzig, 1889, p. 44]). But 
there is no doubt of its antiquity, at any rate, 
among the Dorian branch of the Greek race. This 
is established by the evidence of certain Theraii- 
inscriptions (Inscriptiunes Grmcee insiilarum mnris 
AEgm, ed. F. Hiller von Gaertringen, iii. [1904] 
536 f. ) ; by the relation between the ehirvfjSas and 
diras in the disciplinary system of Spartan train- 
ing (Pint. Lyc. xvii. f. ; /Elian, Var. Hist. iii. 10, 
12); and by the curious custom of the Cretans, 
according to which the lover carried off his favourite 
by a show of force, and was more or less seriously 
resisted according to his supposed merit (Strabo, 
pp. 483, 484). The inveteracy of the habit may be 
attributed to its long descent from a primitive 
period when continuous military service involved 
a scarcity of women (Betlie, in Rhein. Miis. Ixii. 
438 ff.). Moreover, it is fair to admit that the 
results of such companionship were by no means 
invariably bad. 

T. Gkunperz has well remarked that ‘ the sentiment in question 
appeared in as many, if not more, varieties and gradations, than 
the love of women at the present day. Here, as elsewhere, a 
noble scion was often Rafted upon a savage stock. Devotion, 
enthusiastic, intense, idea], was not infrequently the fruit of 
these attachments, the sensual origin of which was entirely for* 
gotten' {Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr., London, 1901-12, ii. 380). 
Such an elevation of sentiment is the easier to 
understand if we hear in mind the continually in- 
creasing segregation of the sexes to which reference 
has already been made, and which, owing to the 
natural craving for sympathy and affection, left a 
gap to be otherwise filled. Widely spread as the 
evu undoubtedly was,* there were many — probably 
an increasing number — -who were keenly alive to 
its disgrace. But sentiment varied among differ- 
ent communities, and, as compared with Athens, 

> Tlie tree use of the word wiuSiici in this relation is itself 1 
significant. I 


Thebes and Elis v.cie subject to an unenviable 
notoriety in this respect (Xen. Syinp. viii. 34 ; 1‘lat. 
Symp. 182 D). 

6. Philosophic love. — Such was the state of 
society when the teaching of Socrates began to 
open a new era in the progress of morality. By 
putting sexual desires more or less on the level of 
the other bodily wants (Xen. Mem. iv. v. 9, Symp. 
iv. 38), Socrates scarcely advanced beyond the 
prudential standpoint of the ordinary person. 
But his character, so completely vindicated by 
Alcibiades in the Symposium (215 A ff.), was free 
from any suspicion of vice ; and, though he some- 
times ironically pretended to be enamoured of 
beauty (Xen. Mem. vi. i. 2, Symp. iv. 27), and 
actually described himself as the lover of his 
younger companions and pupils (Xen. Symp. viii. 
2), yet he energetically repressed the erotic ten- 
dencies of his associates (Xen. Mem. l. ii. 29, l. iii. 8), 
and required that a spurious love should be con- 
verted into a true friendship aiming solely at the 
moral improvement of the beloved object (Xen. 
Symp. viii. 27). Plato developed his master’s 
teaching on this subject by connecting it with the 
innermost core of Ms philosophical system, and, 
in the dialogues Symposium and Pheedrus, he ex- 
pounded with matcMess literary skill his doctrine 
respecting the true nature and purpose of love. 
The argument in the Phaedrus (250 A) starts from 
the hypothesis of the immortality and pre-existence 
of the soul, which in its ante-natal state was asso- 
ciated with the eternal verities of the ideal world. 
Now, the ideas of Justice and Temperance are 
scarcely visible in their earthly counterfeits, and 
their apprehension is difficult and seldom attained. 
But Beauty is always so conspicuous that its 
phenomenal representation attracts at once the 
admiration even of those who are strangers 
to the mysteries of wisdom, and are euCTossed 
in their mortal surroundings. Thus souls from 
which the glories of the images once beheld have 
faded by contact with earthly clogs, so far from 
being sanctified and inspired by the sight of beauti- 
ful forms, are stirred only with fleshly desire. 
But it is difterent with the lover who is also a 
philosopher, and his progress is described in the 
lecture of Diotima reported by Socrates in the 
Symposium (pp. 210, 211). The true lover, by con- 
templating the beauty of the beloved object, is 
immediately reminded of absolute Beauty itself. 
With his personal admiration for liis beloved freed 
from the trammels of bodily fetters, he sees even 
more keenly the beauty of mind and character of 
which the outward form is only the reflexion. 
Presently he perceives the common kinship of 
beauty wherever it is manifested in action or 
thought, and learns that its complete apprehension 
is the task of a single science. Lastly, passing 
entirely from the individual to the universal, his 
soul is so greatly purified as to become re-united 
with the idea of Beauty itself, which is the ulti- 
mate source of all beautiful persons and things 
belonging to the phenomenal world. Such is the 
significance of rb bpOds rraibepaaTelv (Symp. 211 B), 
or rb xaiSepacrreiv pxTa, (j>CKo<ro(j>'ia.s (Pheedr. 249 A).* 
Plato’s philosophy left its mark upon subsequent 
ethical speculation, hut was too much exalted to 
affect the opinion of the ordinary citizen. Aris- 
totle distinguished perfect friendship between good 
men based upon character from the spurious friend- 
ship of lover and beloved aiming at pleasure or 
utility (Eth. Nic. viii. 4. 1157(1 1 ff.). Whereas the 
Epicureans entirely rejected love as a violent im- 
pulse attended by frenzy and distraction (Epic. 

1 J. Burnet has recently undertaken to show that the whole 
of the doctrine commonly attributed to Plato was actually 
propagated by .Socrates {Greek Philosophy, i,, ‘ Thales to Plato/ 
London, 1914, p. 14U). It is obviously imp*>ssible to discuss the 
question here. 
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frag. 483 [Usener]), the Stoics followed closely in 
Plato’s footsteps by recommending it to the Wise 
Man as an attempt to produce friendship with 
youths who displayed in their beauty a capacity 
for virtue (Diog. Laert. vii. 129 ; Stob. Ed. ii. 
p. 115, 1 [Wachsmntli] ; Cic. Tusc. iv. 70, etc.). 
Plotinus, as might be expected, adopted the rules 
laid down in the Syinposium. as a means of approach 
to the supra-rational and transcendent First Being 
(Porphyr. Vit. Plotin. xxiiL). On the other hand, 
Plutarch, whose dialogue entitled ipiin-tKos aimed at 
reconciling conflicting views by a return to the 
commonsense point of view, while he was largely 
influenced by Platonic imagery, vindicated the 
claim of woman as the proper object of a divinely 
inspired passion (21, p. 766 Eff.). We even find 
Plato condemned altogether as unworthy of seri- 
ous attention by such writers as Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (de Admir. vi dicendi in Demosth., 
p. 1027), Athenseus (508 D), and Heraclitus, the 
author of the Homeric Allegories (76, p. 101, 19). 

7. Romantic love. — In the meantime we are able 
to trace the growth in Greek literature of the 
romantic love-story in which the hero and heroine, 
who have fallen in love at first sight, after a series 
of adventures are at last happily united. The 
realistic treatment by Euripides of certain tragic 
subjects was undoubtedly one of the causes which 
contributed to the appearance of the domestic 
drama known as the New Comedy. Among the 
stock elements in the plots of Menander and his 
rivals we find the intrigue of the son of a rich 
citizen with a slave-girl who often proves to have 
been originally a free-bom Athenian exposed by or 
otherwise lost to her parents ; the overreaching of 
an unsympathetic parent or a rascally pander by 
the cunning of a devoted slave or parasite ; and 
the ultimate reconciliation of all parties, leading 
to the marriage of the happy lovers. But pathos 
and sentiment were entirely alien to the cold at- 
mosphere and artificial mechanism of these plays. 
A new tone — that of sympathy with the fortunes 
of the lovers — asserted itself for the first time in 
some of the masterpieces of Alexandrian literature. 
Whether this was merely the result of the diflusion 
of the Hellenic spirit outside the confines of the 
city communities through the countries which then 
constituted the civilized world, or more specifically 
of closer acquaintance with popular Eastern tales 
such as that of Abradates and Panthea in Xeno- 
phon (Cyrqp. v. i. 3, VI. i. 31 If., iv. 2-11, vxr. i. 
29-32, iii. 2-16 ; see J. P. Mahafty, Greek Life and 
Thought^, London, 1896, p. 254; E. Rohde, Der 
griechische Roman^, p. 583 ff.), it is impo.ssible now 
to determine. The vigour of Alexandrian love- 
poetry receives its best illustration in the third 
book of Apollonius’s Aryonanfica, where the growth 
of Medea’s passion for Jason, the conflicting inter- 
ests prompting her to struggle against it, and her 
final submission to an irresistible emotion are 
depicted with poetic power of a very high order. 
There is no doubt that Vergil made Apollonius his 
chief model when constructing the well-known 
episode of the loves of Dido and Aineas. Another 
example was the love-story of Acontius and Cydippe 
described by Callimachus in the course of a digres- 
sion in the JEtia, the conclusion of which has 
recently been discovered in one of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri (no. 101 1 [ = vii. [1910] 15 ff. ]). The various 
features which became common to the writers of 
these romantic narratives have been summarized 
(A. Couat, La Poisie alexandrine sous les trois 
PtoUmees, Paris, 1882, pp. 140-160 ; J. P. Mahalfy, 
op. cit. p. 25611'.) as follows: (1) tlie minute jmr- 
traiture of the per.sonal beauty of the lovers ; (2) 
the sudden interposition of the love-god at their 
first meeting ; (3) the record of the misfortunes 
obstructing the fulfilment of their wishes ; (4) the 


description of the pangs of thwarted love ; and (5) 
the importance attached to the preservation of the 
virgin purity of the heroine amidst all her trials 
and dangers until her final reunion with the hero. 
It is unnecessary to follow in detail the influence 
exerted by the art of Callimachus and Philetas 
upon Latin poetry, and especially upon the works 
of Catullus, Propertius, and Ovid ; but mention 
should be made of the MiXijo-ia/cd of Aristides, which 
had an extensive circulation in the Roman era 
(Ovid, Trkt. ii. 413; Lucian, Am. i.). This was a 
collection of erotic tales put together in the 2nd 
cent. B.C., whose general character may be inferred 
from Petronins, Apuleius’s Metamorphoses, and 
Lucian’s Asinus. The work of Parthenius dedi- 
cated to Cornelius Gallus was different in both 
scope and purpose : it consisted of excerpts relat- 
ing to the misfortunes of lovers and drawn from 
various historians and poets. The characteristic 
features of the romantic love - story enumerated 
above were closely followed by the later romance- 
writers {fpoiTLKoi ; cf. art. FlCTIOX [Primitive] (/)), 
who were the direct inheritors of the Alexandrian 
tradition and became extremely popular in the 
Middle Ages (I. Bekker, Anecd. Grceca, Berlin, 
1814, p. 1082). The best of these novels was the 
.^thiemica of Heliodorus (3rd cent. A.D.), who was 
preceded by Xenoi)hon, the author of the Ephesiaca, 
and followed by Achilles Tatins (Lcucippe and 
Clitophon) and Chariton (Chmreas and Caltirrhoe). 
The Dnphnis and Chloe of Longus was constructed 
according to the same plan, but under the influence 
of the pastoral Idylls of Theocritus. To these 
names should be added the fictitious love-letters of 
Aleiphron and Aristeenetus, which aimed at restor- 
ing the Attic flavour of the New Comedy. 

larraATURi. — Several of the authorities consulted have been 
indicated above. Certain portions of the subject*niatter are 
covered by E. Betbe, ‘ Die doriscbe Knabenliebe,* Rhein, Mxte, 
Ixii. [19073 438 ff. ; E. Rohde, Der griechische Romav^, Leipzig, 
1900. For the ethical development in general, see the authon- 
ties quoted under Ethics a>T) Mobalitt (Greek), and especially 
L, Schmidt, Die Ethik der alien Qriechenf Berlin, 1888, i. 
204-208; J. Denis, Uistoire des theories et des id^^es jnorales 
dans Vaniiqait^t Paris, 1879, ii. 122-154. 

A. C. Pearson. 

LOVE (Jewish). — The dictionaries define love 
as ‘ a feeling of strong personal attachment, in- 
duced by that which delights or commands admira- 
tion.’ "rhe subdivisions of this sentiment comprise 
the impulses of attachment, due to sexual instinct, 
or the mutual aff'ections of man and woman ; the 
impulses which direct the mutual affections of 
members of one family, parents and children, 
brothers and other relatives ; the attachment that 
springs from sympathetic sentiments of people with 
harmonious character, friendship ; and, finally, 
the various metaphorical usages of the word, as 
the love for moral and intellectual ideals. To the 
last class belongs the religious concept of love 
for God, while the particular Biblical conception of 
God’s love for Israel is closely related to the idea 
of paternal affection. 

I. Sexual love. — Love for woman as an irre- 
sistible impulse is most strongly represented in 
Canticles in the words : 

* Love is strong as death ; jealousy is cruel as the grave : the 
dashes thereof are flashes of fire, a very flame of the Lord, 
Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown 
it : if a man would give all the substance of his house for love, 
he would utterly be contemned ' (8«f ). 

The passion of sexual instinct which mu.st be ele- 
vated by a feeling of love is repeatedly referred to 
in the same book (2®*- 3® 5®- ® 8®*- ; see also I®*- ’’ 2“- 
31-4. ». 10 77)_ and sensuous life of the low physical 
type is often mentioned either directly (Pr 7‘®) or 
as the most, natural metaplior for reprehensible 
inclinations (Hos 3’). The Bit>lioal stories give us 
repeated instances of the power of sexual passion, 
as in the case of Samson (Jg 14*® 16^ *■*), where the 
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demonic power of woman over man leads man to 
ruin. Similar is the case of Sheehem (Gn 34), 
though in his case the love for Dinah is not of the 
strictly carnal nature which characterizes the rela- 
tion between Samson and Delilah. The love of 
King Solomon for main' strange women — a proto- 
type of the baneful induence of the harem on 
politics in the Orient — is given in the Bible (1 K 
ID) as the eause of the downfall of the wisest of 
kings. The Rabbis consistently prove from this 
story that it is impossible for any man to guard 
against the influence of woman, and use this fact 
as support for the theological doctrine that law is 
unchangeable ; for even Solomon, who thought he 
was wise enough to be safe from having his heart 
turned away by women (Dt 17^''), fell a victim to 
their influence (Ex. Rabbd, eh. vi., Tanhumd, Ex., 
ed. S. Buber, Wilna, 1885, p. 18). 

With equal foree sexual passion is described in 
the ease of Amnon, raping his stepsister Tamar 
(2 S 13), when, after the gratification of the brutal 
impulse, Amnon’s passion turns into hatred and 
disgust (v.“), a story which has a remarkable 
parallel in Max Halbe’s tragedy Jugend (Berlin, 
1893). The term ‘love’ is £dso used with regard 
to other physical pleasures, as love for delicaeies 
(Gn 27"). 

2. Matrimonial and parental love. — The higher 
conception of matrimonial love as an attachment 
which elevates sexual relationship, just as the 
latter without such relationship is degiading, is 
often referred to both in principle and in illustra- 
tive story. The case of Jacob, who was willing to 
work seven years in order to gain Rachel, and the 
remark that those seven years passed by like ‘a 
few days’ (Gn 29^'’), as well as the hope of Leah 
that the birth of her third son would make Jacob 
love her (v.®"), show that ideal matrimonial rela- 
tions are to be governed by spiritual affection. 
Thus the marriage of Isaac and Rebekah, arranged 
by their parents, ripens into love (Gn 24®’). A 
further stage to the relation of Jacob and Leah is 
that of Elkanah and Hannah (1 S 1®), where the 
husband tries to console his wife, longing for the 
blessing of children, by saying, ‘ Am I not better 
to thee than ten sons?’ David is spursed by the 
love of Michal to do great acts of valour IIS’®) — a 
concejition of life akin to that of troubadour times. 
Even in the story of Esther the king’s love for the 
queen (Est 2'’), while in many ways showing the 
characteristics of an Oriental despot, willing to 
give half of his kingdom away in order to gratify 
the whim of an odalisk, is presented as an attach- 
ment seizing the king with the force of a sudden 
passion. Such passion is referred to in the case of 
a captive of war, and the law requiring that she 
be allowed time to become assimilated to her en- 
vironment is dictated by a delicate understanding 
of womanly feelings (Dt 2D" “). The placing of 
duty above personal feeling underlies the law for 
the conduct of a man who has two wives, one 
of whom is beloved, and the other hated (vv. “•*’). 
It is worthy of note that Rabbinical apologetics 
explains the love as a tribute of piety and hatred 
as being ‘ hated by God ’ {Si/re, ed. M. Friedmann, 
Vienna. 1864, p. 113). At the same time Rabbinic 
ethics derives from this law a condemnation of 
polygamy as leading to domestic trouble (ib.). In 
a warning again.st sexual licence the author of 
Proverbs advises (5'®) devotion to ‘ the loving hind 
and the pleasant doe ’ ; and the author of Ecclesi- 
astes gives as a recipe for happiness the advice : 

‘Liv-e joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all the da\s 
of the life of th3' vanity ... for that is thy portion in life' (i)®). 
It is significant that such advice was put in the 
mouth of King Solomon. In full harmony with 
this conception of dome-tic felicity, as the highest 
ideal of life, uie many Rabbinical statements. 


‘ Of him who ioves his wife like himseif and honours her more 
than himself. Scripture (Joh_524) gavs : “ Thou shalt know that 
thy tent is in peace ” ’ (Y'-hhamoth, 626). 

Closely related to this conception of love is the 
love of children, so often referred to in the OT, 
and already implied in the many passages praising 
the happiness derived from the possession of chil- 
dren (Ps 127’'® 128®, Pr 17“) and the misfortune of 
not liaving children, as in the case of Rachel, who 
would rather die than live without them (Gn 30'), 
and in the similar case of Hannah (1 S 1). The 
love of Jacob for Joseph, because ‘he was the son 
of his old age ’ (Gn 37®'-), and the love for Benjamin, 
who, in addition to being a son of his father’s old 
age, was the only one left of his mother (44®“), are 
so naturally presented that they show the psycho- 
logical continuity of human nature. The same 
feature of truly human life is seen in the story of 
Jacob and Esau, where the father loves the daring 
hunter Esau, while Rebekah feels more affection 
for Jacob, the young man of domestic habits (25®®). 
Such affection does not rest in the blood, but is 
often stronger in persons attracted by congenial 
feelings. There is hardly in the whole world’s 
literature a nobler expression of devotion than the 
words spoken by Ruth to Naomi (Ru I'®'-), and 
the words of felicitation spoken to Naomi on the 
birth of Ruth’s son, that Ruth’s love for her is 
greater than that of seven sons (4’®), are felt by 
the reader of to-day as a profound truth, just as 
they were at the time when they were written. A 
similar feelin" of affinity is that of the faithful 
servant, of which the law takes cognizance in the 
case of a slave who would rather stay in the house 
of his master than go free (Dt 15’®, Ex 21®). 

3. Friendship and wider love. — The love of 
friends is naturally presented in comparison with 
that arising from sexual and blood relationship. 
David savs of Jonathan : ‘ Thy love to me was 
wenderfui, passing the love of women’ (2 S 1®®). 
A true friend is one ‘ that sticketli closer than a 
brother’ (Pr 18’"). P’alse friends who fail in the 
hour of need are often referred to (Ezk 16-’’- s®*- 
23®- ®, Hos 2®- ’®, La D®, Ps 109"'-). The liappiness 

that friendship brings in poverty is contrasted with 
abundance and hatred (Pr 15”). In correct inter- 
pretation of this experience the Rabbis speak of the 
natural friendship of the ostracized for each other, 
naming the proselytes, slaves, and ravens (Talm. 
P’mhim, 1136). As specimen of the highest love 
the Rabbis give the case of David and Jonathan 
(1 S 20”), and contrast it with that of Amnon and 
Tamar, showing that the first, because unselfish, 
lasted, while the second, being based on carnal 
passion, could not la.st {Abhdfh, v. 16). 

Love, as not limited to friends, but extended to 
all mankind, is a principle the priority of which 
Jewish and Christian theologians have been con- 
testing with one another. On the Jewish side it was 
claimed that the command, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself ’ (Lv 19’®), is universal. As 
proof for this conception it was adduced that the 
commandment of love in the same chapter is ex- 
tended to the stranger, ‘ for ye were strangers in 
the land of Egypt’ (v.®*),’ and that, therefore, it 
expresses implicitly the idea of Hillel (q.v.)—a, 
teacher of the 1st cent. B.C.— ‘What is hateful 
unto thee do not unto thy iieighboiir ; this is the 
whole Torah, and all the rest is its commentary ’ 
(Talm. Shabbath, 31a). It is claimed that in the 
same sense Rabbi Aqiba, a teacher of the 2nd 
cent, said: ‘ “ Love thy neighbour as thy.self” is 
a great principle ® in the Torah ’ {Sifrd, Q’dhdshtin, 
ch. 4 ; Y^rusholml N'dharim, x. 3). Christianity, 
on the other hand, claims that Jesus, in the (larahle 
of the Good Samaritan (Lk lO®®-”), was the first to 
answer the question, Who is my neighbour?, in 
i i>€€ also Dt 1018. 2 Or the fundamental principle 
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the universalistic sense.' One might introduce the 
argument that the Rabbis interpret the command- 
ment, ‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself,’ as teaching 
a humane method of execution, evidently implying 
that even the criminal remains our neighbour 
(Talm. Pes. 75a). The Hebrew word ohebh (‘lover’) 
for friend is also used in the social sense, as in the 
case of Hiram and David (1 K 5'“ [EV 5']). 

True love is tested by the sincerity which will 
not hesitate to rebuke and which will accept 
rebuke (Pr 9*), but, on the other hand, loving 
friendship will overlook faults (10'^ 17“). In 
the same sense the Talmud reports that Johanan 
ben Null praised his companion Rabbi Aqlba 
for having loved him more each time that their 
teacher chastised him on the ^ound of a charge 
made by Johanan [Arakhtn, 16o). For this reason 
controversy on religioirs questions between father 
and son, teacher and disciple, will promote their 
mutual love {QiddOshin, 306). At the same time 
it is commanded to suppress hostile feelings. In 
Talmudic casuistry the question is asked. What 
precedes, if a man see at the same time his enemy’s 
and his friend’s ox or ass lying under his burden 
(Ex 23®) ? The answer is given that he must first 
help his enemy ‘ in order that he train himself in 
subduing passion’ {Babhd M‘std, 326). Love is 
also used m the plain social sense, as when it is 
said that ‘ breakfast removes jealousy and brings 
love’ (t6. 1076). The making of friends is true 
greatness. He is a strong man who can turn his 
enemy into a friend (Abhdth R. Nathan, ch. 23). 
Just as true friendship is praised and recom- 
mended, so false friendship is condemned. The 
Rabbis warn man to keep at a distance from high 
officials, for ‘ they pose as lovers, when they have 
use for you, and will not assist yon in the time 
of distress’ (Abhdth, ii. 3). The utilitarian point 
of view in friendship is presented in the case of 
Canaan who — so the Talmud says — admonished 
his sons to love one another, bnt at the same time 
to love all vices (P^sahtin, 1136). On the other 
hand, it is cited as an expression of true love, 
when Rabbi Judah han-Nast, while the spiritual 
head of the Jewish community, repealed his own 
decision in a legal case when he heard that Rabbi 
Jose had decided diti'erently. 

4. Metaphorical uses. — Love in the metaphorical 
sense is used very frequently in connexion with 
wisdom, especially in the introduction to Proverbs 
(4® 8") ; see also the counterpart of loving folly or 
hating w isdom (1““ 8*). As true wisdom is identical 
with the Torah, we find the love of the Torah (Ps 
1 19®'- '“) and of God’s commandments (vv.***- *®®) 
monotonously repeated in the long Psalm, which 
evidently is the work of an early Pharisee who 
anticipates the ideal presented in the sayings of 
the Fathers : 

* Turn it [the Torah] over and turn it over, for everything is 
in it, speculate ovei it, grow old and grey with it, and never 
depart_fron3 it, for there is no higher conception of life than 
this ' (Abhdth, v, 22). 

This conception is repeated innumerable times in 
theory and story. In commenting on the passage, 
‘ This day thou art become the people of the Lord 
thy God ’ (Dt 27®), the Rabbis say ; 

* Israel had indeed become God's people forty years previ- 
ously, hut .Scripture wishes to say that to one who studic-. the 
Torah earnestl'. , it becomes new every day ’ (/l-'rdfcho/A, <5o6). 
As an example of such devotion Joshua is quoted 
(iPnahuth, 996), to whom God said, not in the 
sense of a commandment, but in the sense of a 
blessing, that the Torah should not depart out of 
his mouth (Jos I®). 

The love of instruction — in Hebrew synonymous 
with reproof (Pr 12’) — wisdom (29®). purity of heart 
(22”), righteousne.ss (Ps 45'), and kindness (Mic 6®) 
are characteri-tic trait.s of tlie pious, just a.s to love 

f if. Lazarus, Die Ethik des Judentnim, Frankfort, 1S9S, 
pp. 144-183. 


their opjjosites is characteristic of the wicked (Ps 
52-” ). The injunction of Micah (6®) to do justice, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly -with God is 
presented by a Rabbi of the 4th cent, as the sum- 
total of ‘ the 613 commandments of the Torah ’ 
(MakkSth, 24a). The true disciple of Aaron is, 
according to Hillel, ‘ he that loves peace and 
imrsues it’ (Abhdth, i. 12; cf. Ps 34”). To 
Rabbinic theology ethical conduct and ritualistic 
conformity are equally divine commands (i6. ii. 1), 
and therefore the righteous is he who practises 
God’s laws without regard to material advantage. 
Moses took care of Joseph’s remains (Ex 13’®) while 
the Israelites were busy tr5'ing to secure the 
booty of the drowned Egyptians, -which shows how 
he loved God's commandments (Sdtah, 13a), for to 
bury the dead is the highest of the cardinal virtues 
(see To 1" ’® 2®“'-, Mt 8’’’, Lk 9'’'’). Fulfilling God’s 
commandments at a great personal sacrifice is an- 
other proof of love. The legend reports that Rabbi 
Gamaliel bought a palm-branch at a thousand 
drachmae to f ulfil the divine commandment (Lv 
23’®) even while on Imard a ship (Sukkah, 416). A 
similar story of a great number of ducats paid for 
an ethrdg (citron used on the same occasion) is 
told by L. Miinz, Rabbi Eleasar genannt Sehemen 
Rokeaeh, Treves, 1895, p. 115. God’s sanctuary, as 
a place where only the righteous may set their foot 
(Ps 15’), is also an object of love for the righteous 
(26®). In a eudajmonistic sense love is advised for 
the practical pursuits of life in the Rabbinic saying : 

‘ Love M'lakhah [work in the sense of man’s occupation], 
a\ oid office and seek not the acquaintance of those in power ’ 
(Abhdth, i. 10). 

As devotion to practical pursuits, love is mentioned 
in the case of king Uzziah, who is praised as one 
who ‘loved husbandry’ (2 Ch 26’“). Perhaps the 
obscure passage in Ec 5® is to be interpreted in 
this sense of a king who is devoted ‘ to the 
field.’ The popularity of a king is referred to as 
love in 1 S 18’®. As a love of the ruler for the 
people the Rabbis define the devotion to public 
improvements in the case of Joshua, who is said to 
have built roads and erected public buildings 
('ErubMn, 226). Time-serving is implicitly con- 
demned in those -who ‘ lo' e the rich, while the poor 
is hated by his own neighbour ’ (Pr 14®®). Ihro- 
phets who seek their own material advantage are 
denounced as ‘ watchmen loving to slumber ’ (Is 
56'®), and the people steeped in materialism are 
said to ‘ love cakes of raisin ’ (Hos 3’). 

A special theological aspect of love in the 
metaphorical sense is the use of the word as refer- 
ring to the mutual relation of God and Israel, both 
in Biblical and in Rabbinical literature. The 
traditional liturgy speaks very often of God's love 
i t'lr Israel in giving it His commandments, especi- 
1 ally Sabbath and holy days, and this love is often 
I referred to in the Bible as the love of a father for 
! his children, as that of a loving husband, and 
\ especially as that of a bridegroom (Dt 7®- ’® 23', 

I 1 K 10®, 2 Ch 2” 9®, Is 43’ 63®, Hos 3’ 9’® II’ 14*, 

■ Mai 1® 2”). Inasmuch as Israel is ordained to 
maintain the heritage of Abraham to do justice 
(Gn 18'®), God loves justice and righteousness (Ps 
33® 37“® 146®. Is 61®) and hates him ‘ that loveth 
violence' (Ps IP). As Zion stands for the embodi- 
ment of all that is noble, God loves Mount Zion 
i (78®®) ; and, as Israel’s patriarchs were the living 
repre.sentatives of this ideal, God loves them and, 
for their sake, their de.'Cendants (Dt 4®'). Just as 
Israel is not selected by God for His power, but 
for His righteousness (Dt 7® 10’® ; cf. Pr 15®), so He 
loves the humble (Is 66“) and His symbol, the 
stranger (Dt 10’®). Pro'-jjerity is not a sign of 
God’s love, and atHiction io not a sign of His 
hatred, for the Lord often ‘coricc teth him that he 
loveth' (Pr 3’''; see Job S”). Yet pro.-iierity is 
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repeatedly quoted as a token of God’s love, as in the 
case of Solomon (2 S 12-^). fn a satirical sense the 
correctional value of suffering is referred to in a 
Talmudic story. 

fi. H^nina calls on bis friend R. Jobanan who is ill, and 
asks him whether be loves his sufferings. Johanao answers: 

* Keither the sufferings nor their reward ’ {B'rdkhdth^ 6&). 

The case of king Manasseh (2 Ch is quoted 

as proof that suffering ought to be received with 
love [Say-heclrtn, lOlfe). 

As a fundamental doctrine K. Aqtba presents 
the principle that God loved mankind, for He 
created man in His image ; He loved Israel, for 
He called them His children ; and, furthermore, 
Israel is beloved by God, for He gave them a most 
precious gift. His Torah (Abhoth, iii. 14). R. 
Aqiba evidently wishes to grade God’s love as the 
love of mankind in general, of Israel in particular, 
and of the law-observant Israelite as the best 
beloved. God, according to Rabbinic ethics, loves 
especially the humble and peaceful {B‘rakh6th, 
17«), and more generally him who is beloved by 
his fellow-men {Abhdth, iii. 10). Modesty is the 
best means to gain God’s love. 

‘ I love you, sai s God to Israel, because, when I elevate you, 
you humble yourselves, for Abraham called himself “dust and 
ashes” (Gn lS‘-0» and Moses said of himself and Aaron : “ \Miat 
are we ? ” (Ex lb®), and David called himself : “ I am a worm, 
and no man” (Ps -2®)’ {HiUlin^ 89a). 

God loves, saj/s the Talmud in a different passage 
{P^sahim, 113fi), him who is calm, temperate, and 
humble, but hates him who is a hypocrite, who 
does not offer testimony when he knows something 
of the case, and who sees his neighbour commit a 
wrong and testifies, although he is the sole witness 
(gossip). Most probably in the sense of condemn- 
ing luxury in the building of synagogues R. Hisda, 
who lived in Babylonia in the 3rd cent., ' says, 
commenting on Ps 87’ : 

‘ God loves the gates, ornamented with the HlUakah (play on 
words : ftyiin, ‘ heap o( stones,’ and §iyflnj more than all 
synagogues and schoolbouses ' (B* rahhiith, 8a). 

It is consistent with this principle that the true 
Israelite who is beloved of God is in the sense of 
St. Paul (Ro 2-*) the spiritual Israelite, and there- 
fore the heathen wiio came to Hillel to be converted, 
and desired to be assured that he might become 
high priest, was satisfied when he heard that ‘ the 
stranger who comes with Ids staff and walJet has 
the same rights as the Israelites who are called 
God’s children ’ {Shabbdth, 316). Israel is beloved 
by God, for the Sh<^khindh accompanies them 
wherever they are exiled [M^gilldh, ^o). A dis- 
tinctly polemical idea is found in the statement of 
R. Jose, who says : ‘ God loves Israel so that they 
need no mediator’ (Y6md, 52a), probably an 
antithesis to the statement in the Gospel of John 
(3“ 14*). Yet the Rabbinic theologians considered 
also a miracle a proof of divine love {^.agigdh, 2)bb ; 
Td&nith, 20rt). 

The correlate term to God’s love for Israel is 
I.srael’s love for God. It is enjoined as a duty in 
Dt 6*, and this section is the principal ]>art of the 
daily morning and evening devotion, thus practi- 
cally enjoining the doctrine of -lesus (Mt 22’’'-), 
which makes this tlie principal commandment. 
The injunction to love (iod is typical of the 
Deuteronomic code (S'* 7* lU*’ and often) and of 
the Psalms, where the pious are called lovers of 
God, of His .salvation, or of His righteousness (5*' 
31” 40'* 97'* 119'*’ etc. ). To those who love Him 
God will do good (Ex 20*, Dn 9*, Neh 1* IS”, Mai 
1’), and therefore Abraham (Is 41*, 2 Ch 20') and 
Solomon (1 K 3’) are called lovers of God, and 
•Teho.sliaphat is reproved for loving God’s enemies 
(2 Ch 19"), whom the pions mn.st hate (P.s 139’''- ). 

An important tlieologieal discus-sion, leading 
back to tlie early days of Chri.'tianity, is carried 
on in the Talmud between R. Eliexer and R. , 


Joshua, whether the piety of Job is to be found in 
his love or in his fear of God {SStah, 276). The 
love of God is characterized in the Talmud by 
man’s conduct, which sheds lustre on his religion 
(Y6md, 86a). As Zion stands for Israel’s ideal, 
the pious are those who love Zion (Ps 122*) and 
the wicked those who love strange gods, often 
presented by the metaphor of adultery and sinful 
love (Is 57®, Jer 2” 8’, Ezk 16'*, Hos 2'* 4'®). From 
a practical point of view the Talmudists say that 
one who marries his daughter to a Rabbi 
bhdth, 1116), or one who studies the Torah with no 
expectation of worldly glory (N’^dhdrtm 62a), loves 
God. A special sign of the love of God is submis- 
sion to His decrees, as in the case of Hananiah hen 
Hezekiah and his school, who wrote down ‘the 
scroll of the fasts’ (a chronicle of Israel’s mis- 
fortunes) because they rejoiced at the tribulations, 
thus exemplifying the spirit of Job, who served God 
out of love. 

See, further, ‘Semitic and Egyptian’ section 
below, g§ 2, 4. 

liirsaATvaE. — In addition to the Jewish sources quoted in 
the article, see E. Griinebaum, ‘ Der Grundzug und dessen 
Entwickluug der Liebe im Judenthume,’ in A. Geiger's Wiss. 
Zeihehr. fur jud. Theol., ii. (1836) 2S5, iii. (1357) 69, 180; M. 
Lazarus, Tm Ethiesof Judaic, ii., Philadelphia, 1901 ; S. 
Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 2nd ser., London, 1^, ‘ Saints 
and Saintliness,’ pp. 148-181; K. Kohler, art. ‘Iiove,’ in JE 
vni. [1904] 188-1^. Cf. also art. CosscizscK (Jewish) ; M. 
Joseph, ‘Jewish Ethics,’ in Religious Systems of the World, 
London, 1901, pp. 695-T08. G. DEUTSCH. 

LOVE (Muhammadan). — Although in the Qur’an 
the vengeance and wrath of Allah are more forcibly 
depicted than His mercy and love, any one reading 
the successive revelations in chronological order, 
as far as possible, will observe that the latter con- 
ception was gradually gaining ground from the 
hour when the Prophet’s struggle for recognition 
began to the day when his victory was no longer 
doubtful. The epithet wadud (‘loving’) is applied 
to All5h in a sfira of the oldest Mecca period 
(Ixxxv. 14) ; but, with this exception, and a few 
others dating from the period immediately before 
the Prophet’s migration, all the Qur’anic references 
to divine love occur in those chapters which were 
revealed at Medina. It is likely that his settle- 
ment in a city wliere he could not fail to be 
brought into contact u-ith Christian ideas co- 
operated with the happy change in his fortunes 
and caused him to emphasize the milder aspects of 
Allah in a corresponding degree. Of these refer- 
ences, which are about tliirty in number, most are 
brief statements that God loves various classes of 
men— e.y., the beneficent, the patient, those who 
trust in Him, fight for Him, keep themselves pure, 
.md so on — and that He does not love various other 
classes, such as the transgressors, the proud, and 
the unjust. Muhammad denies the claim of the 
.Jews and Christians to be the children and, in a 
peculiar sense, the beloved of Allah (v. 21). Man’s 
love of God is mentioned in three passages : some 
men take idols which they love as much as they 
love Allah, but the faithful love Allah more than 
anything else (ii. 160) ; those who love God must 
follow His Prophet, then God will love and forgive 
them (iii. 29); if any of the faithful apostatize, 
Allah will fill their places with men whom He 
loves and who love Him fv. 59). 

Many traditions ascribed to the Prophet on tlie 
subject of divine love go far beyond tlie somewhat 
arid and perfunctory Elusions in the Qur’an, bat 
there is no reason to suppose that they are genuine. 
They belong to the mystical doctrine which de- 
veloped under Christian influence in the 2nd cent, 
of Islam, and which in the course of time estah- 
' Ii -bed itself, n.s a guiding and in.spiring principle, 
at the centre of Muhammadanism. The following 
I examples are often cited by §ufi authors : 
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* When God loves a man, his sins hurt him not ; and one who 
repents of sin is even as one who is without sin ’ {Out al~qyluby 
Cairo, 1310 A.H., ii. 50. 16). 

Ck)d said : ‘ False are they who pretend to love Me, but when 
the night covers them sleep and forget Me. Does not every lover 
love to be alone with his beloved ? Lo, I am near to those whom 
1 love. I hearken to their secret thoughts and prayers, and X am 
the witness of their moaning and lamentation * (ib. iu 60. 22). 

God said : ‘ My servant draws nigh unto Me by works of 
devotion, and 1 love him ; and when I love him, I am the ear 
by which he hears and the eye by which he sees and the tongue 
by which he speaks ’ (cf. al-Qushayri, Biscay Cairo, 1318 a-H., 
169, penult ; there are several versions of this tradition). 

It is obvious that the doctrine of divine love will 
assume different forms according to the relative 
orthodoxy of its exponents. We often find it 
linked with mysticism of an ascetic or devotional 
type, while in other cases it accompanies a 
thorough-going pantheism, or occupies various 
points between those extremes. The subject is 
exhaustively treated by Ghazali in bk. vi. of his 
Ihyd (Bulaq, 1289 A.H., iv. 280-349). Only a brief 
abstract can be given here, but this will suffice to 
show the scope and development of the doctrine as 
it is set forth in the most popular and authoritative 
encyclopeedia of Muhammadan ethics. 

Love Qi.ybb) is the zuttural desire for that which gives pleasure ; 
when that desire grows intense, it is called * passion' (^'ishq). 
Each of the bodily senses tak^ pleasnre in different objects. 
Similarly, the spiritual sense, whose organ Is the heart (^a/&), 
has its own objects of pleasure which are imperceptible to the 
bodily senses. Ghazali enumerates five chief causes of love : 
(1) SelJ-intereit, Every one desires to preserve his life or to 
make it as perfect as possible. Therefore men hate death and 
seek wealth, children, etc. (2) Beneficence. Men love those 
who benefit them. This is indirectly a species of self-love. (3) 
Disinterested love of good. Sometiines a good man is loved for 
his own sake, not for any advantage that may be derived from 
him. (4) Love of beauty (moral or spiritual), when the whole 
pleasure which it gives consists in the perception of it. (6) 
Spiritual affinity. Ghazali then proceeds to demonstrate that 
all these motives have their ultimate source in God, who is the 
sole object of true and perfect love, although love of God neces- 
sarily includes love of the Prophet and the saints. The strongest 
and rarest motive, he says, ^ spiritual affinity. Man is cidled 
to an imitatio Dei in respect of certain attributes, according to 
the tradition, ‘Form yourselves on the moral nature of God' 
(takhallagu oi-akhldq Allah). He becomes near to God through 
his acquisition of knowlec^e, benevolence, compassion, and 
other virtues. But, underlying this, there exists between God 
and man a real and intimate relation, of which Ghazali speaks 
with the utmost caution as an ineffable mystery which is re- 
vealed to theosophlsts. It is indicated by the verse of the 
Qur’^ where God says that He breathed His spirit into man, 
by the divine command g^ven to the angels to worship Adam, 
and by the tradition that God created man in His own image. | 

Every human sense and faculty seeks a particidar end, which 
constitutes its pleasure. The spiritual faculty — ^it is described 
by different names, e.g., reason, faith. Illumination, insight — 
seeks to know the essences of all things. God is the highest 
object of knowledge ; therefore knowledge of God is the highest 
pleasure. The gnostic C^iif) inevitably loves that which he 
knows and contemplates ; and bis love Increases in the same 
degree as his knowledge. Both spring up together In his heart 
when he has purged it of worldly desires and sensuous impres- 
sions. What he Tongs for is perfect contemplation and perfect 
knowledge. The former, though it is not attainable in t^e 
world of phenomena, may be enjoyed in the beatific vision here- 
after, but perfect knowledge of the Infinite Besdity can never 
be reached either in this world or in the next. Consequently 
the gnostic’s longing (shawq) is everlasting ; even in the bliss of 
union with God he mov^ unconsciously towards an unrealizable 
perfection. 

Having defined love as tile soul's desire for that which gives 
it pleasure, Ghazali points out that the term is metaphori^ in 
its application to God, who wants nothing and r^^r^ nothii^ 
except His essence and His essential attributes. When it Is 
said that God loves certain men, the intended meaning may be 
expressed as follows : God raises the veil from their hearts in 
order that they may behold Him spiritually, and enables them 
to draw nigh unto Him, and has eternally willed that they 
should so draw nigh by means of works of devotion, which are 
the cause of their becoming pure within, and of the r^ing of 
the veil from their hearts, and of their attaining to the rank 
of nearness to God. All these arn . •!« «-f f •• <*?sr. h'v 
change in the divine perfection, !■ :'.wi'is<! > ira".-' ■ 

person who is the object of them M: w -i -i ' a •.*•• « :.i\ 
God loves him? Ghazali answers this question by enumerating 
the signs which characterize the lovers of God, since their love 
of Him is the best proof that He loves them. The true lover 
yearns to meet God and therefore desires death, or, if he be 
unwilling to die, it is because he feels that he is not yet ripe for 
the heavenly vision ; he is assiduous in worship and good works, 
for disobedience cannot co-exist with perfect love ; he loves 
recollection {dkikr) of God, and he loves the Qur’an, which is 
the Word of God, and the Prophet and his fellow Muslims and 
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ail God’s creatures, yet he has no joy but in solitary commxmion 
with his Beloved, Imowing that the more he loves God in this 
world the greater will be his bliss in the world to come. Some 
long for paradise, and they shall enter it, but God will ^ve 
Himself only to those who have fixed their desires on Him. 
According to Ghazali, true love always contains an element of 
fear: the lover dreads lest God should turn away from him or 
deprive him of contemplation, not on account of such sins as 
are committed by ordinary men, but to punish him for the 
1 hidden deceit (al-makr al-khaft) of insincerity, spiritual pride, 
preoccupation with spiritual delights, and similar offences 
against di\ine love, from which no one except the firmly 
grounded theosophist is secure. 

In his concluding chapters Ghazali explains the meaning of 
two terms, tins and which denote states connected with 
the fruition of mystical love. Uns is the joy of immediate con- 
templation of the divine beauty without regard to any possi- 
bility that the present experience may he transcended at some 
i future time. Such persons flee from intercourse with nmnkind, 

! and when they appear in the company of others they are really 
alone. God allows them to address Him familiarly and to use 
a freedom of speech that would be considered blasphemous in 
' any one less enraptured. liidd (‘ satisfaction ’) signifies willing 
i acquiescence in whatever God ordained. The lover cheer- 
fully accepts tribnlatioD and suffering at the hands of men, 
because he sees that God is the only real agent, and that all 
good and evil is divinely decreed. Ghaz^ ^ows that prayer 
is not incompatible with ri4d. He also refutes those who use 
the doctrine of ri^d as an argument in favour of antinomianism. 

In more advanced and pantheistic forms of 
Sufiism the term ‘love’ becomes a symbol for the 
soul’s aspiration to attain fandj i.e. to lose itself in 
union with God. Especially do the Islamic mysti- 
cal poets exhaust all the resources of erotic 
imagery in order to describe the subtleties of a 
passion that is wholly pure and spiritual ; though 
sometimes the same style may be deliberat^y 
adopted as a mask for other sentiments or as an 
artistic device. The selflessness associated wdth 
the highest types of human love makes it an apt 
emblem of the ecstasy in which the mystic passes 
away from consciousness of his individuality and 
lives only in the eternal and universal. The 
following lines by 9allaj are often quoted : 

* 1 am He whom I love, and He whom 1 love is I ; 

We are two souls dwelling in one body. 

When thou seesC me, thou seest Him, 

And when thou seest Him, thou seest ua both' 

(L. Mnssignon, Eitab al-fawasin, Paris, 1912, p. 134). 

As the true lover thinks only of his beloved, so 
the true mystic thinks of nothing but God. Such 
meditation, however concentrate it may be, can- 
not in itself produce love, which is a divine gift of 
rapture beyond the reach of learning; it is the 
inevitable effect of love, not its cause. By emanci- 
pated Sufis the word ‘ love ' is constantly employed 
to denote the essential spirit of all religion as con- 
trasted with particular creeds, the ardent inward 
feeling of adoration as distinguished from ritual 
ceremonies and forms of worship. Love is the 
harmonizing and unifying element that transcends 
sectarian differences. 

' Because He that is praised is, in fact. One, 

In this respect all religions are one religion ' 

(Jalal ad-dIn Rumi, Jfasnazn, abridged tr., by 
E. H. Whinlieid, p. 139). 
'None of the two and seventy sects with mine 
Agrees, nor any faith hut Love Divine. 

Smnt, sinner, tme believer, infidel. 

All aim at Thee : away with name and sign ! ' 
fOmar Ebayyam, ed. E. H. Whinfieid, London, 1901, 
no. 287 [translated by R. A. Nicholson] ). 

Thus the value of religious systems, including 
Islam itself, is only relative, and depends on their 
ower to inspire love. Acts of devotion inspired 
y any other motive are worthless. There is no 
paradise except union with the Beloved, and no 
hell except separation from Him. These doctrines 
lead many Sufis into a position that practicaUy 
coincides with free thought. On the other hand, 
if love of God stands in sharp antithesis to convra- 
tional religion, it is equally opposed to logic, 
philosophy, and every form of intellectual activity. 
Real knowledge does not come through the mind ; 
it is a divine revelation that flashes upon the 
hearts of those whom God loves. Possessing ‘ the 
light of certainty,’ the lover wants no evidence for 
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his faith, and scorns the demonstrative arguments 
of the theologian. 

Literatdrb. — A. vonKremer, Gegch. derherrgcheridenideen 
deg Islams, Leipzig, 1868, pp. 79-89 ; E. H. Wbi^eld, Intro- 
dactlon to his abridged translation of the Maenam of Jalal ad- 
din Bumi, 2nd ed., London, 1898 ; I. Goldziher, Vorleaungen 
uber den Jglam^ Heidelberg, 1910, pp. 157 ff., 170 ff.; D. S. 
Margoliouth, T?ie Early Development of Mohammedaniam^ 
London, 1914, p. 175 ff.; R. A. Nicbo^on, The Mygtiea of 
I^larn, London, 1914, pp. 102-119 ; see also art. ^ortlSM, where 
farther references will be found. 

Keynold a. Nicholson. 

LOVE (Roman). — Nothing is more significant 
of the practical character and the prosaic morality 
of the early Roman than his attitude towards love. 
In the earliest known period of Roman religion, 
the so-called ‘ religion of Numa,’ we do not find a 
single trace of any deity connected with love. 
Now, inasmuch as all phases of life had their 
representatives in the world of the gods, the con- 
clusion would seem to he inevitable that, while 
there was, of course, natural affection, there was 
no pronounced development of sentiment, along 
either moral or immoral lines. Immoral expression 
was checked by that extraordinary self-restraint 
which characterized a people who were instinctively 
conserving all their energies for future conflicts ; 
and expression along moral lines was discouraged 
by the severely practical view of marriage merely 
as an institution for the proj)agation of the race. 
So far as we are able to tell, therefore, we have in 
the case of the early Romans a people without any 
deity of love. In the course of Rome’s develop- 
ment she was destined to receive a goddess who 
was eventually to represent in her world all that 
the Greeks included under the concept of Aphrodite. 
This goddess was known as Venus, and was, from 
about the year 300 b.c. onwards, identified with 
Aphrodite ; but she did not exist in Rome before 
Servius Tullius, for we have absolutely no trace of 
her in the ‘ calendar of Numa.’ On the other hand, 
the name Venus seems Latin, and it is certainly 
Italic and not Greek ; * and the fact that, when 
the Romans learned of Aphrodite, they called her 
by this name seems to indicate that she was known 
to them before Aphrodite was, and that there was 
sufficient resemblance between her and Aphrodite 
to make an identification possible. Our first task, 
therefore, is to find what is known about Venus in 
the period before Aphrodite arrived. All books on 
Roman religion, except a few of the most recent 
ones, are full of infonnation about an Italic, a 
Latin, and even a very early Roman Venus. It is 
our duty first to examine these statements. 

1. The ciuestion of the Italic Venus. — In general 
the assertion is made that in very early times there 
was present throughout Italy the cult of a goddess 
who was called Venus. But a closer examination 
shows that many of the facts adduced to prove 
this statement are of very doubtful value. (1) It 
has been repeatedly said that this goddess of 
gardens was especially worshipped in Campania, 
that, in other words, she is the Venus so famous at 
Pompeii, the Venus Pompeiana. But this is false, 
for the Venus Pompeiana is the Venus whom the 
veterans of Sulla brought to Pompeii when they 
were settled there, the goddess of the Colonia 
Veneria Cornelia, a combination of Venus- Aphro- 
dite and Felicitas (see below, § 3). Her cult, 
therefore, does not antedate the first cent, before 
Christ. (2) We hear of the worship among the 
Oscans of a goddess akin to Venus, a certain 
Herentas (mentioned in three Oscan inscriptions : 
two from Herculaneum [R. von Planta, Gramm, der 
oslcisch-umhrischen Dialekte, Strassburg, 1892-97, 
ii. 510], and one from Corfinium lib. ii. 546]). In 
one of these inscriptions Herentas has the cognomen 
herukinai { = Erucin(e, i.e. the Aphrodite of Mount 

J On the word gee especially A. Walde, Lat. etymoleg. Worter- 
buch'^, Heidelberg, 1910, p. 818 f. 


Eryx in SieUy). This proves, therefore, that the 
goddess resembled Aphrodite ; it tells nothing of 
Venus, so far as any early Italic cult is concerned.* 
(3) We are in a similar position regarding Frutis, 
for whom we have two passages : Cassius Hemina, 
quoted by Solinus, ii. 14, who tells us that in the 
country of the Laurentes .®neas dedicated the 
statue of Aphrodite, which he had brought from 
Sicily, to ‘ Mother Venus who is called Frutis ’ ; 
and Panins, in the excerpt from Festus (p. 90), who 
says that the temple of Venus Frutis was called 
Frutinal. But these passages show merely that 
an otherwise unknown goddess Frutis^ was identi- 
fied with Aphrodite, and again nothing is gained 
for the old Italic V enus. (4) There are, however, 
traces of a very early Venus cult at Lavinium and 
Ardea. .Strabo (p. 232) tells us that Lavinium had 
a temple of Venus which was the common property 
of all the Latin cities (i.e. the Latin league), and 
that it was in charge of priests from Ardea ; 
further, tliat near Ardea itself there was a shrine 
of Venus, which served as a meeting-place for the 
Latins. These statements must be taken at their 
full value, in spite of the fact that suspicions readily 
suggest themselves. It is suspicious, for instance, 
ttiat Phny (HN iii. 56) and Pomponius Mela (iL 4) 
refer to a place in this region as Aphrodisium — an 
unfortunate name for an old Latin cult. Follow- 
ing the ordinarily sound principle that on solemn 
occasions the Romans often made sacrifice at the 
mother-city of a Roman cult, Wissowa tries to prove 
(Religion und Kultus der Rbmeifi, p. 289) that 
Ardea was the source of the Venns-cult in Rome, 
because in 217 B.C. the Decemviri (later Quin- 
decimviri), who had charge of the Sibylline books, 
commanded the Romans to sacrifice to Venus at 
Ardea (Livy, xxn. i. 19). The Roman cult may 
well have come from Ardea, but this reference 
scarcely proves it, for the sacrifice was made under 
Greek auspices, and the connexion of Ardea and 
Rome in the zEneas-legend was likely to suggest 
such an act, merely as one step in the metamor- 
phosis of the dEneas-legend into a State dogma, 
which was taking place during the 3rd cent. B.c. 

2. Traces in Rome of the early worship of 
Venus. — If a search for early traces of an Italic 
Venus is not very rewarding, an attempt to dis- 
cover early traces in Rome itself is still less so. 
The three old cults of Venus ordinarily quoted 
are Venus Cloacina, Venus Libitina, and Venus 
Murcia, all of them old, but not one of them 
originally or at any time officially connected with 
Venus. (1) Venus Cloacina. Cloacina was the 
goddess of the cloaca, and possessed a shrine on 
the north side of the Forum, near the Coiuitium, 
at a point where the Cloaca Maxima entered 
the Forum.® No ancient writer refers to her as 
Venus Cloacina until Pliny (UN xv. 119, and, 
depending on him, Servius, ad VEn. i. 720) makes 
Cloacina a cognomen of Venus. Starting from 
this, a passage in Obsequens (8, from the year 
178 B.c. ), where he speaks of a fire in the Forum as 
having absolutely destroyed the temple of Venus, 
has been interpreted to mean a temple of Venus 
Cloacina, On the contrary, the presence of an old 
Venus- temple near this point may have been the 
origin of the false a.ssociation of ideas.* (2) Venus 
Libitina. The old Roman goddess Libitina, whose 
cult was connected with the burial of the dead, 

1 On the etymology of the name see Walde, p. 869. 

2 For etjinology see Walde, pp. 321, 870. 

3Cf.,on the recently discovered remains of this sanctuary, 
D. Vaglieri, BtUl. arch. com. xxviii. [1900] 61 ; C. Huelsen, Rotn. 
Mitt. xvii. [1902] 46, note, ix- [1906] 62 L, Rojnan Forum, Eng. 
tr., Rome, 1906, p. 132. 

* On Cloacina cf. Plaut Cure. 471 ; m. xlviii, 5 ; Pliny, xv. 

119 ; Obseq. 8 [62] ; for her image on a coin see H. Cohen, De- 
scription historique des montiaics de la repuhlique romainey 
Pans, 1857, ‘ Muasidia,’ 6, 7; cf. H. Dressel, Wiener Studien, 
xxiv. [1902] 418 ff. 
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and whose sacred grove on the Esquiline was the 
headquarters of the undertaking establishments of 
Kome, had originally no connexion with Venus. 
Later she was popularly confused with Venus, 
forming Venus Libitina. — a combination which 
never existed in the actual cult. It is easy to see 
two or three things which led to this ; the presence 
eventually of a temple of Venus not far from the 
shrine of Libitina ; the association of Aphrodite 
with graves, and her cognomen dTirv/i^la ; lastly, 
Venus’s own cognomen Lubentina, or Libentina, 
which was readily confused ivith Libitina.^ 
(3) Venus Murcia. Murcia was an old Roman 
goddess, whose nature was entirely forgotten in 
the cloang centuries of the Republic, but whose 
name was kept alive by association with a shrine 
(sacellum) in the valley of the Circus Maximus on 
the Aventine side. The locality was known as ad 
Murcim or, later, as Murcia vallis. Subsequent 
generations, trying to find who Murcia was, con- 
nected her with Murtia, Murtea, Myrtea, and so 
thought that they had found in her a cognomen of 
Venus, the goddess of the myrrtle.^ 

Little thus remains of an old Venus-cult in 
Rome, except the temple near the shrine of 
Libitina, which need not be older than the 3rd 
cent. B.c. We have seen, therefore, that there are 
very slight traces of early Italic Venus- worship, 
and still slighter ones of specifically Roman wor- 
ship. The existence of the Italic name Venus, by 
which Aphrodite was known at her introduction 
into Rome, compels us to presuppose some sort of 
an Italic deity with that name, who was known 
and worshipped before the coming of Aphrodite. 
There is another possibility, which we venture 
merely to suggest, namely, that we have in Venus 
a case which resembles in part the case of Hercules 
and Castor-PoUux, and in part that of Mercury. 
Like Hercules and Castor-Pollux, she may have 
been originally a Greek deity, who moved up 
through Italy, and became nationalized into a 
Latin cult at Ardea, just as Hercules was at Tibur 
and Castor-Pollux at Tusculum. On the other 
hand, the name may have been derived, like that 
of Mercury, from the translation into Latin of an 
explanatory cognomen. But, whether Venus was 
f"' ■■ X Latinized form of Aphrodite 

c ■ ■ goddess later identified with 

to her character is afforded ns 
in the fact that, when the directly Greek Aphrodite 
came (and, of course, she came before the .^Eneas- 
legend), it was especially her function as a goddess 
of gardens that appealed to the Romans. This 
function, secondary in Greece, seems to have been 
primary in Rorae.“ 

3. The coming of Aphrodite. — We do not know 
exactly when or how the Aphrodite-cult came into 
Rome — probably not at first by order of the Sibyl- 
line books. She came, however, before the JEaeas- 
legend, though, of course. Aphrodite and .(Eneas 
were subsequently inseparably connected. The 
first datable temple is in 295 B.c., and the first 
official proclamation of the .(Eneas-dograa by the 
State was in the year 282 B.C. Naturally Aphro- 
<iite was known before 295 B.c., and the ^Eneas- 
legend had been circulated privately before it was 
publicly proclaimed. The two oldest temples of 

^ On Libitina cf. Dion. Hal. iv. 15 ; Pint. Qucest, Rom. 23 ; 
-'Vscon. in Milan. 34 ; CIL vi. 9974, 10022. 

- On Murcia cf. Varro, de Ling. Lat. v. 154 : Livy, i. xxxiii. 5 ; 
Pliny, XV. 36 ; Fest. p. 148 ; Serv. ad Jin. viii. 636. 

3 On Aphrodite as the garden-goddess cf. the cult-name 
"ArStia (Hesych. s.r.); the gardens at Paphos, Upoicrttrit (Strab. 
p. 683) ; the Urania ev Klimts in Athens (Paus. i. xix. 2) ; and the 
-Aphrodite CP aoAdgotr at Sainos(Strab. p. 343; Athen. xiii. 572 F). 
On Venus as garden-goddess in Rome cf. Nievius, quoted by 
Pauius, p. 58, where Vcnus—halera. * vegetables ’ ; Plaut. Men. 
371 (cf. Piiny, HAT xix. 50); Varro, de Re Ruet. i. i. 6; Fest. p. 2^; 
CIL iv. 2776 ; and the frequent references in CJL vi. to the 
Venus Hortorum Sallustianorum ; cf. Huelsen, Ram. Mitt. ir. 
J16S9) 270 ff. 


Venus-Aphrodite in Rome were the one in the 
grove of Libitina, the date of whose foundation is 
unknown, but was probably in the 3rd cent. B.c., 
and the one founded in 295 B.C. near the Circus 
Maximus. The dedication day of both these 
temples was August 19tli, which was also the 
festival of the holitores, or kitchen-gardeners 
(Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 20) — a proof of the em- 
phasis laid upon Aphrodite’s function as goddess 
of gardens. The temple of 295 b.c. was, however, 
in its origin connected with Venus-Aphrodite as a 
goddess of love rather than of gardens, for it was 
built by the ^dile, Q. Eabius Gurges, from the 
fines obtained from the punishment of women 
taken in adultery (Livy, x. xxxi. 9). During the 
First Punic War the Romans became acquainted 
with the cult of Aphrodite on Mount Eryx in 
SicUy ; during the Second Punic War, in the year 
217, this goddess, under the name of Venus Erycina, 
was formally introduced into Rome at the com- 
mand of the Sibylline books, and given a temple 
on the Capitoline. A generation later, in 181 B.C., 
another temple^ of Venus Erycina was built out- 
side the Porta Collina. But, though Aphrodite 
may have come in first as the goddess of gardens, 
this deity of Mount Eryx was pre-eminently a 
goddess of love, with a pronounced accent upon 
illegitimate love. A reaction was inevitable, and 
abont the beginning of the 2nd cent. b. c. an altar was 
erected to Venus Verticordia ’ATrotrrpo^fa 

[cf. Paus. rx. xvi. 3 ; L. Prcller and C. Robert, Gr. 
Myth., Berlin, 1894, i. 368]), who ‘turns the heart 
back’ from evil passions (cf. Val. Max. viii. xv. 
12 ; Pliny, HN vii. 120 ; Solin, i. 126). In 114 B.C. 
a temple was erected to this same goddess (Ovid, 
Fasti, iv. 133 ff. ; Obseq. 37 ; cf. Oros. V. xv. 22) as 
an atonement for a prodigy which showed the 
anger of the gods on account of the unchastity of 
three Vestal virgins. We do not know where this 
temple was (Servius, ad Mn. viii. 636, wrongly 
places it in the valley of the Circus Maximus, con- 
fusing it with Murcia), 'fbus by the end of the 
2nd cent. B.C. Rome was equipped with two forms 
of the worship of the goddess of love — the Venus 
of Mount Eryx, representing licentious love, and 
the Venus Verticordia, domestic affection. Finally, 
during the last century of the Republic, Venus 
assumed three more forms. First, under the 
leadership of the dictator SuUa, who translated 
his name Felix into itrafpodtros and devoted himself 
especially to the worsliip of Aphrodite, we have the 
rise of the cult of Venus Felix, a combins.tion of 
Venus and Felicitas. This is the Venus Pompeiana 
(cf. CIL iv. 26, 538, 1520, 2457) of whom we find 
so many pictures at Pompeii ; secondly, we have 
Venus Victrix, for whom, in company with 
Felicitas, Pompey erected a temple in connexion 
with his theatre, in 55 b.c. ; and lastly comes the 
Venus Genetiix of Julius Csesar, the mother of the 
Julian house, for whom the dictator built a temple 
in the middle of his Fomra (46 b.c.). Thns the 
tradition was established that Venus was the 
especial protectress of the Imperial house — a tradi- 
tion which must have influenced Hadrian in the 
building of his magnificent temple of Venus and 
Roma (on the site of the present church of S. Fran- 
cesca Bomana), in a.d. 135. 

It is scarcely necessa^ to add that Amor, Cupid, 
etc., are merely the Latin translations of the names 
of Greek gods of love, and that they are confined 
in Rome entirely to poetiw and art, and were never 
the recipients of an actual cult. 

Thus we have seen that, so far as we are able to 
tell, Rome began life without any deities of love ; 
that her first genuine goddess of love was tlie 

1 This temple is not to be confused with the Venus Horterum 
Sallustianorum {e.g., CIL vi. 122), which R. Lanciani thought 
he had located (.Cttff. arch. com. xvi. [1888] 3 ff. ; cf. Huelsen, 
Horn. Mitt. IV, 270 ff.). 
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Greek Aphrodite ; that even iiere the Greek ideas 
of Venus Erycina were ofl'ensive to her feelings, so 
that a corrective was sought and found in Venus 
Verticordia ; that in the last century of her 
Itepublio three of her great rulers paid homage to 
Venus as their especial protectress; and, finally, 
that the example of Julius Caesar’s cult of Venus 
Genetrix elevated Venus into the goddess of the 
Imperial household during a large part of the 
Imperial period which followed. 

Literatubb. — O n Venus in general : G. Wissowa, Religion, 
und Eultus der Romer^t Munich, 1912, pp. 23-l-^9 ; W. W. 
Fowler, Roman Festivals^ London, 18^, pp. 67, 68, 69, 85, 86 ; 
E. Aust, Rel. der Romer, Munster, 1899 ; J. Marqaardt, .Rom. 
Staatsrierw(iltv.ngy ed. Wissowa, Leipzig, 1885, iii. 374 f.; L. 
Preller, Rom. Mytkol.y ed. H. Jor(^n, Berlin, 1881-83, L 434-450 
(good, but out of date). In addition to the special references 
given above, see, for Herentas, Wissowa, in Roscher, i. 2298 ; 
for Cloacina, Wissowa, in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 60 f. ; H. Steud* 
ing, in Roscher, i. 913 ; O. Gilbert, Gesck. und Topog. der 
Stadt Rom im Altertum, Leipzig, 1883-85, i. 338 (to be used 
V ith caution); for Libitina, Wissowa, in Roscher, ii. 2034 ff.; 
Gilbert, i. 176; for Murcia, Wissowa, in Roscher, ii. 3231 ff. ; 
Gilbert, i. 71. JESSE BENEDICT CARTER. 

LOVE (Semitic and Egyptian). — i. Among the 
primitive Semites. — No written records or oral tra- 
ditions have come down to us from that remote time 
when the forefathers of the several branches of the 
Semitic race dwelt together in the desert of Central 
Arabia. Our knowledge of that period is derived 
solely by the comparative method of research, 
which assumes that common elements in the life, 
thought, and language of the later Semites are an 
inheritance from their early ancestors. The love- 
songs of the Babylonians, the Egyptians, the 
Hebrews, and the Arabs disclose many common 
features that we may unhesitatingly assume to 
have belonged to primitive Semitic thought. 

The poems of the pre-Muhammadan Arabs in 
particular have preserved the ancient type with 
remarkable fidelity. For generations this poetry 
was transmitted by oral tradition, but in the 
second, or the third, century of Islam the songs 
were collected and written out by the gramma- 
lians. The most important collections are the 
Hamasa, which contains 884 songs, or fragments ; 
the Mu'allahdt, or seven most famous poems ; 
the Miifaddalxyat, a collection of thirty odes, the 
Dlwdns, or collected poems, of Labid ; and the 
Kitab al-Aghdni, which contains the traditions in 
regard to the lives of the poets and the circum- 
stances of the composition of their songs. 

Love is the emotion that finds most frequent 
expression in the old Arab poetry. Every kaslda, 
or ode, begins normally with an account of the 
poet’s affection for some woman and his grief at 
separation from her, and continues with a descrip- 
tion of the way in which he solaces himself for her 
loss by war, or by adventure on his fleet camel or 
horse. The kit'a, or fragment, the other main 
type of Arabic lyric, is often merely a portion of 
an ode. Where it is an independent composition, 
it usually has love for its theme. The seven 
MUallakdt are all love poems, and the 124 songs 
of the fourth division of the Hamasa all treat of 
this subject. 

These poems show that, although Arabian society 
had already passed into the patriarchal stage in 
the pre-Muhammadan period, yet many traces of 
a primitive matriarchal organization stOl survived 
(see ERE ii. 116'’). The greatest liberty existed 
in the relations between the sexes ; and women 
were free not only to choose their husbands, but 
even to receive in their tents lovers of other tribes. 
Daring the winter the rainfall was sufficient to 
cover the great steppes of the Nejd with scanty 
verdure, and to replenish the springs that dried up 
in summer. Tlien the tribes forsook their perma- 
nent headquarters by the perennial springs, and 
wandered far and wide over the plains. The elans 


were brought into new temporary relations, and 
their men and women had the opportunity to 
become mutually acquainted. The result was 
numerous inter-tribal attachments. 

The poets relate how they first met their lady-loves, and 
were captivated by their charms. Imra al-Eais hid the clothes 
of 'Unaiza while she was bathing, and would not return 
them until she promised to carry him home with her on 
her camel. Duraid fell in love with al-(^ansa, herself a 
poetess, while, scantily clad, she ' ' ‘ ‘ ’ . • , . 

pitch. Under such circumstanc 
bards w-ere able to describe the ' 

as great detail as those of a favourite she-camei. large parts 
of the poems are devoted to word-;)ictures of the beloved that 
are as circumstantial as the praises of the ‘fairest among 
women ’ in the Song of Songs. As among the modem Orientals, 
fatness and heavj- perfumes are specially admired in women. 
When an attachment was established, the poet made secret 
visits by night to the tent of his inamorata. If she were a 
maiden, she went out with him into the solitude of the desert, 
driving a heavy garment behind her to obliterate the foot- 
prints in the sand (Mu'allaka of Imra al-Rais, 28ff.). If she 
were a mother, she remained in her tent, receiving his caresses 
with one hand, while with the other she stilled her babe (to. 
18). The poet protested his devotion and fidelity, and besought 
her to cease coquetry, and give him her love ; and, he assures 
us, his entreaties were not in vain. Often the lady belonged to 
a hostile tribe, and such visits were accomplished only by 
stealing past the sentries at the risk of life (see ERE ii. il6a). 
The poems are full of accounts of such love-adventures, and 
Imra al-Kais even boasted to 'Unaiza of the number of w'omen 
that he had loved in the past (op. cit. 7, 18). 

All this came to an end with the cessation of the 
winter rains and the drying up of the springs and 
the pasture. Then the tribes moved away to their 
distant homes, and the lovers were separated. 

The poets tell us how they visited the spot where the tent 
of the beloved had stood and found it deserted. They called to 
mind the happy hours that they had once spent there, and shed 
bitter tears, and refused to be comforted. All the poems of the 
Mu'atlaiat begin with this theme, and they show rare beauty 
and pathos in its treatment. 

Love of family and friends also finds frequent 
expression in the old Arab poetry, particularly in 
the laments, one of the most numerous and most 
beautiful products of the lyric art. 

This passion, like all strong human emotions, 
was ascribed to the direct influence of a divinity. 
Possibly in the earliest times a special d»mon pre- 
sided over love in distinction from the powers tliat 
presided over reproduction and birth. Traces re- 
main of an old Arabian god Wadd, t.e. ‘love' 
(see J. Wellhausen, Rests arabischen Heidentums", 
Berlin, 1897, pp. 14-18 ; ERE i. 662). Little is 
known about his character, hut he may be a per- 
sonification of love similar to other Semitic gods 
such as Gil, ‘joy,’ and Pabad, ‘ fear’ (Gn 31“-“). 
His erotic character is evident from a verse of 
Nabigha preserved by Ibn Habib and cited by 
'Wellhausen (p. 17) : 

‘Farewell Wadd. for sporting with women is no longer per- 
mitted us, since religion is now taken seriously ’ (i.e. since the 
introduction of Islam). 

However this may be, it is certain that, long 
before the separation of the Semitic races, the 
function of inspiring love had been assigned to 
the great mother-goddess 'Ashtar, the giver of 
springs and the producer of life in all realms of 
the organic world. Under the varied forms that 
this divinity assumed in different Semitic lands 
■she was everywhere the goddess of love. The love 
that she inspired was not merely sexual, but also 
maternal, paternal, fraternal, and social. In the 
ancient Arab poetry she is occasionally mentioned 
by the titles al-Lat, ‘the goddess,’ and al-'Uzza, 

‘ the strong,’ and the infrequency with which she 
appears is almost certainly due to Muslim substitu- 
tion of Allah for al-Lat. In other Semitic litera- 
tures she is constantly described and invoked as 
theawakeneroflove(see Ashtart, vol. ii. p. 115f • 
Ataegatis, ib. 165 f. ; Ishtae, vol. vii. p. 430). 

This goddess was the chief divinity of the Semites 
in their primitive matriarchal stage of social organ- 
ization. She was the analogue of the human 
matriarch, free in her love, the fruitful mother of 
her clan, and its leader in peace and in war. In 
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her supremacy there was a potentiality of mono- 
theism peculiar to the Semites ; and it is a fact of 
deep importance for the growth of the religion of 
Israel that its starting-point in primitive Semitic 
religion was not the deification of nature, but the 
deification of maternal love. In the cult of the 
mother-goddess there existed in germ the message 
of the Prophets that God is most tnily revealed in 
unselfish human love, and the message of the 
gospel that the supreme rev'elation of God is the 
perfect love of Jesus Christ. 

2. Among the Hebraic Semites. — When the 
matriarchal form of society gradually gave place 
to the patriarchal, it was no longer natural to 
think of the chief deity of the tribe as a mother, 
hut rather as a father. Two things might then 
happen to thejold mother-goddess 'Ash tar. (1) She 
might be degraded to the position of consort of one 
or more male gods. This was the step taken in 
Babylonia, Syria, Canaan, and most other parts of 
the Semitic world. It involved a surrender of the 
incipient monotheism that was characteristic of 
primitive Semitic religion, and an adoption of 
polytheism. It also involved an over-emphasis of 
the sexual element in the conception of deity. 
(2) 'Ashtar might change her sex and become 
a father-god. Thus the monotheistic tendency of 
primitive Semitism would be preserved, and the 
paternal element would be blended with the 
maternal in the conception of the tribal god. This 
was what happened m the branch of the Semitic 
race to which the Hebrews belonged. In S. 
Arabia, Abyssinia, and Moab, 'Ashtar changed her 
sex ami became the masculine 'Athtar (=' Ash tar) 
who retained feminine characteristics (see EBE iL 
115*’; cf. also vii. 429*”). In Ammon and Edom 
also the tribal god was masculine and had appa- 
rently no feminine associate. Jahweh was origin- 
ally a god of this sort. He was the father of His 
people, who united maternal characteristics with 
paternal, and who reigned without a consort. 
This is a phenomenon of great interest in the 
development of Hebrew monotheism. By it 
sexixal dualism, the curse of other Semitic re- 
ligions, was avoided, and at the same time 
maternal tenderness was retained as a funda- 
mental element in the conception of the deity. 

3. Among the ancient Egyptians. — Our know- 
ledge of love and gods of love among the Egyptians 
is derived partly from the pictures and inscriptions 
on the monuments, and partly from occasional 
references in the elegant literature, but mainly 
from collections of popular love-songs. The chief 
of these are the London MS (Harris 500), which 
dates from about 1400 B.c. ; the Turin MS, which 
dates from about 1200 B.c.; the Gizeh ostracon, 
from about 1350 B.C. ; and the Paris fragment, 
which may be a copy of an original of the Sliddle 
Empire. These were first published by C. W. 
Goodwin, TSBA iii. [1874] 380, and G. Maspero, 
JA, 8th ser., i. [1883] 5 ; and in a much more 
correct edition and translation by W. M. Muller, 
Die Liebe^poesie der alien Aqypter. They contain 
true folk-poetry, free from the artificialities and 
tediousness of the conventional Egyptian classics 
and of the ordinary Oriental literature, and in 
their simplicity and directness they make a strong 
appeal to modern taste and interest. The poems 
in these MSS show the same loose arrangement 
that is seen in the Hebrew Song of Songs. 

The Egyptians belonged to the Hamitic stock, 
which was closely related to the Semitic ; and 
from the earliest times they were mixed with in- 
fusions of Semitic population. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that their conceptions of love were 
similar to those of the ancient Semites. In the 
earliest times they seem to have been organized 
matriarchally (see A. Erman, Life in Anc. Egypt, 


Eng. tr., London, 1894, p. 155), and at this time 
their marriage was exogamous ; but with the 
adoption of agriculture they passed over to a patii- 
archal organization and endogamous marriage. 
In order to retain their small farms in the family, 
marriage with a sister, or half-sister, became a 
common practice, just as among the Hebrews and 
settled Arabs marriage with a cousin on the 
father’s side was usual [ib. p. 154). Hence in the 
poems the regular name for ‘ lover ’ is ‘ brother,’ 
or ‘ sister,’ as in the Song of Songs the ‘ fairest 
among women’ is called ‘ sister,’ i.e. ‘ kinswoman.’ 

In spite of the patriarchal endogamous organ- 
ization of society, the ancient freedom of the 
matriarchal exogamous organization was still ac- 
corded the Egyptian women, as among the pre- 
Muhammadan Arabs. The liberty of the Egyptian 
women was without a parallel in the ancient world, 
and is rivalled by only a few of the most pro- 
gressive modem communities. In every respect, 
legally and socially, they were on an equality wuth 
men. In sexual relations they were as independent 
as their brothers. They were free to marry the 
men of their choice, and a ease is on record of a 
daughter who threatened to starve herself if she 
were not permitted to marry as she pleased. 
Under these conditions the danger of sexual licence 
was as great on the part of the women as on that 
of the men (e.g., Potiphar’s wife, Gn 39); at the 
same time an honest, equal love was attained 
between men and women that has not since been 
possible until modem times. 

An interesting result of this independence was that women 
wooed men as often as men wooed women. In the love-poems 
the ‘sister* speaks more frequently than the ‘brother.* The 
maiden is sent out by her mother to catch wild fowl in □ets» 
but she confesses that she has been so distracted by thoughts 
of her beloved that she has caught nothing all day (Muller, 
Liehespoesiet p. 22). She invites her beloved to walk with her 
in the park between Memphis and Heliopolis, and runs to meet 
him with her hair decked with fowers and a floaer fan in her 
band (<5. 29) ; she invites him to hunt with her in the green 
marshes that are full of birds and flowers (ih. 20) ; she takes 
him bathing with her, and lets him see her charms through a 
dress of fine diaphanous linen (ib. 41). When he does not 
respond quickly enough to her advances, she plies him with 
wine until he becomes more yielding (ib. 89) ; and, when this 
means fails, she resorts to love-philtres, though she knows that 
this is punishable by beating with rods (ib. 17). She asks him 
why be does not take her to cook for him, since she is so lonely 
without him (ib. 23). When she has won his love, she describes 
her transports of joy, and tells how she silences his every 
excuse for leaving her (i6. 14). She chides the dove (the bird 
of ’Ashtar) for disturbing the meeting with her lover by its 
cooing (ib. 24). When he has left her, she walks in the ^rden, 
and every flower tells ’ s ’ ' ‘ ’ i (i&. 26). The 

fig offers its shelter to • 39), the pome- 
granate threatens to ■ , , , the sycamore 

promises not to reveal what it has seen (i&. 40). Sometimes, as 
in other lands, the lover does not come when he is expected ; 
then the maiden mourns for him, suspects that he has stayed 
with another girl, and hopes that he may make the new love as 
miserable as he has herself (ib. 25). Sometimes the ‘ sister’ is 
cast off by her ‘ brother ’ ; then she raises a bitter lament, and 
prays the gods to restore him to her (i6. 23). 

The ‘ brother * also ^ X ; r ...y-..- ■ .'b ■! 

than the ‘sister.’ U" ■ ■ ■ - t: 

admire fatness, but s r rr, : 'i . ■ i d 

Their beauties had a fair complexion, laige dark eyes, whohe 
expressiveness was enhanced by pointing the edges of the Lds 
with stibium, masses of jet black hair, red lips, white teeth, 
quantities of jewellery, particularly earrings, garlandsof flowers 
on the bea(i and around the neck, and, above all, plenty of 
heavy perfumery. The poems dwell on the ‘scent* of the 
beloved more often than on any other feature (cf. Ca 1 ^). The 
‘brother* is smitten by the charms of his ‘ sister ’ (Muller, pp. 
16, 44); her love filis him as honey mixes with water, or as a 
strong spice penetrates a perfume (ib. 15) ; he is ensnared by 
her locks, as a wild goose is caught in a net (ib. 16) ; he is sick 
from love, and cannot be cured until she comes to him (ib. lij). 
When be goes on a pilgrimage to a temple, he can think of 
nothing better to ask of the gods than a meeting with her, and 
he begs each of them to give her his favourite flower to adorn 
her for his coming (ib. 18). He longs to be her slave, to be 
scolded or beaten by her, if only he may be with her (ib. 19), 
her handmaid, that he may see her lovely form, her washer- 
man, that he may smell the perfume of her garments, her 
ring, that he may be ever on her hand (i5. 43). He swims 
a nver full of crocodiles in order to meet her, and is filled with 
ecstasy when he sees her (.&. 42). Her kiss intoxicates him hke 
beer (i6. 42). 
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In connexion with these poems a number of gods, 
such as Ptah, Sekhmet, Kefer-Atum, and Amon 
(ih. 18, 23), are invoked to favour one’s suit ; but 
the proper divinity of love was Pet, ‘the sky,’ 
who, under the forms of Nut, Neitlx, Bast, Hathor, 
and a variety of other local names, was the chief 
Egyptian goddess. She was conceived either as a 
celestial cow, whose belly formed the dome of the 
sky, or as a wmman raised up from the embrace of 
her brother-husband, the earth-god Keb. Under 
the form of Hathor, ‘ abode of the sun,’ at Denderah 
she attained the greatest glory, and became one of 
the chief divinities of the empire. Here she was 
depicted as a benevolent-faced woman tvith the 
ears of a cow, or with a head-dress consisting of 
the horns of a cow enclosing the solar dUk (see 
ERE vii. 430). Since she was originally a sky- 
goddess, her function as love-goddess must be re- 
garded as secondary, and as due to Semitic influ- 
ence. The Semites who settled in Egypt in the 
earliest period found in her characteristics as 
mother and as cow the nearest counterpart to 
their own mother-goddess ’ Ashtar, and accordingly 
attributed to her all the erotic qualities of the 
latter. Thus she early became the Egyptian form 
of ’Ashtar, and the two goddesses were regarded 
as identical both by the Asiatic Semites and 
by the Egyptians. Tiie Canaanite 'Ashtart was 
depicted with the attributes of Hathor, and 
Hathor with the attributes of ’Ashtart. During 
the XIXth dynasty 'Ashtart received extensive 
worship in Egypt under her own name, or under 
the epithet of Ijiadesh (see ERE iii. 182*, 184*’). 

4. Among the Hebrews. — We know that love- 
poetry existed among the ancient Hebrews from 
such incidental allusions as Am 6“, Is 5* 23**, but 
specimens of these compositions have as a rule 
Ixeen excluded from the books of the OT. Only 
the Song of Songs, thanks probably to an alle- 
gorical exegesis, has found a place in the sacred 
canon. This is to be regarded as a collection of 
folk-songs, similar to those found in modem 
Palestine, which were sung at weddings in the 
villages round about Jerusalem. As such it is an 
invaluable source of information in regard to the 
Hebrew conception of love. The collection as a 
whole dates from the Persian or Greek period, but 
its indmdual songs may have a much greater 
antiqtrity. Besides the.se primary sources, we have 
numerous incidental references to love in the other 
books of the Bible. 

The earlier writings of the OT show that women 
enjoyed much of the freedom that existed among 
the primitive Arabs and the Egyptians. They 
dared to love even before they had been wooeU 
(1 S 18“), and they were allowed to express their 
choice in marriage (Gn 24**). In the Song of Songs 
the woman is fully as ardent as the man. 

The same passionate intensity that existed among 
the primitive Semites was found also among the 
Hebrews. The Song of Songs bears a close resem- 
blance to the love-poetry of the ancient Arabs and 
of the Egyptians. It describes the physical charms 
of the beloved with the same sensuous detail (e.g. 
41-15 ■ji-T and it praises the joy of love with 

an ardour that is surpassed by no other literature 
ancient or modem (e.g., !*■ * 2*"* 4’- **■ *• 5* V'^-S*). 
This erotic tendency led the early Israelites into 
all sorts of sexual excesses. Polygamy, concubin- 
age, and prostitution remained unchecked down to 
a late time, and brought no disgrace to either man 
or woman. Married women were required to be 
chaste, but no limits were set to the licence of 
the men. Love led often to crimes of violence 
(Gn 34*, 2 S 11. 13); but, on the other hand, it 
also produced beautiful instances of self-sacrificing 
devotion (Gn 24** 29*”, Hos 3*) and of persistent, 
though unrequited, love (Gn 29'*- **). The OT 


shows also numerous cases of strong paternal love 
(Gn 25^ 37*. 2 S 12**'*' 18**), and the love of David 
and Jonathan stands out conspicuously as the 
most perfect friendship in all literature (1 S IS* 
20*'*, 2 S 1“). 

With all these forms of love Jahweh, the God of 
Israel, was closely connected in the early Hebrew 
consciousness. There is strong evidence that He 
was originally the tribal god of the Kenites who 
dwelt at Mount Sinai, and that He first became 
the God of Israel through the wmrk of Moses. 
Among the Kenites He can have had no consort, 
for otherwise she would have been adopted by 
Israel at the same time when He was accepted ; 
but in the old Hebrew religion we find no trace of 
any such goddess. Jahweh must, accordingly, 
have belonged to the class of Semitic gods that 
have been considered above (2), namely, mother- 
goddesses that were transformed into father-gods 
in consequence of the transition from the matri- 
archal to the patriarchal form of society. As such 
He united with paternal characteristics all the 
maternal characteristics of the ancient Semitic 
chief goddess 'Ashtar. (1) He was a god who 
manifested Himself in life-giving springs (ERE ii. 
285*’). (2) He was the producer of vegetation, and 

sacred trees stood in His sanctuaries (ERE ii. 286). 
(3) He was the creator of animals ; the Passover 
was celebrated in acknowledgment of His gift of 
the young of the flock, though these were still 
known as 'ashtardth (Dt 7** 28*- **). (4) He presided 
over sexual love ; circumcision, a primitive Semitic 
rite of preparation for marriage, was the special 
badge of loyalty to Him (Ex 4“*-, Gn 34). In 
swearing by Him the hand was placed ‘ under the 
thigh’ (Gn 24- “ 47**). The dshera, the symbol of 
the mother-goddess, stood originally beside His 
altar (2 K 13® 18* 21® 23®- **). The q’dheshtm and 
q^dhishoth, or temple-raostitutes (see art. Hieeo- 
DOULOI [Semitic and Egyptian]), were connected 
with His temples in pre-prophetic times, and did 
not disappear until after the Deuteronomic refor- 
mation (1 K 14“ 22*®, 2 K 23®, Hos 4**, Dt 23*®). (6) 
He was the giver of children (Gn 21* 30" 1 S 1“). 

His most characteristic blessing was ‘be fruitful 
and multiply ’ (Gn 1“ etc. ). A plausible etymology 
of His name is that it means ‘ He who causes to 
live,’ t.6., gives children and the young of the 
flocks and herds. To Him as the giver of o£6pring 
the first-bom of animals and the lirst-bom child 
were originally sacrificed, as to the mother-goddess 
'Ashtar (Ex 22»> 34>* 22**, Ezk 20**-*®- **). (6) He 
showed maternal love in His care of His people 
(Hos ll*"*. Is 49** 63*). (7) He was the moral 

governor of His people (Ex 21-23. 34). (8) He 
gave oracles for the guidance of His people (1 S 
1413-20. 3.5-42 28® 30®). (9) Like the old mother- 

goddess, He was a god of war, who fought for the 
defence of His children (Ex 15®'- 17*®, Jg 5®*, 2 S 
5“, Dt 23**). (10) By a natural association of 
thought He was also, like 'Ashtar, a storm-god, 
who came in the thunder-cloud to fight for His 
people (.Jos 10**, Jg o**-, 1 S 12*®, Ps 18). (11) He 
was the destroyer as well as the giver of life (Gn 
7. 12*®, 2 S 24'*). For the analogies of these traits 
in 'Ashtar-Ishtar see ERE ii. 115 f., vii. 429-431. 
These facts seem to show that the Kenite Jahweh 
was the old Semitic goddess of love and fertility 
who had been transformed into a father. These 
maternal traits were never wholly lost in the later 
development of the religion of Israel. 

The message of Moses, that Jahweh, the God of 
the Kenites, had taken pity on Israel and had deter- 
mined to rescue it from the bondage in Egypt, laid 
an altwether new emphasis upon the love of this 
god. His affection for Israel was not necessary, 
like that of a parent for a child, but was free and 
moral, like that of a husband for a wife. Hence- 
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forth the redeeming love of Jahweh in the deliver- 
ance from Egypt and in the gift of the land of 
Canaan became the keynote of the religion of 
Israel. From His people He demanded exclusive 
worship and a love for Him like His love for them. 
As early as the Song of Deborah His worshippers 
are called His ‘lovers’ (Jg 5®^). It is clear also 
that from the first Jahweh demanded a kindness 
to fellow-Israelites similar to that which He had 
shown when He delivered the nation from bondage. 
Thns for Israel Jahweh became the God of love in 
an ethical sense that had not yet appeared in any 
other Semitic religion. 

After the conquest of Canaan Israel was con- 
fronted with the problem of the relation of Jahweh 
to the gods of Canaan. This problem was solved 
by the identification of Jahweh with the b^'dlini 
and other male divinities of the land, so that their 
sanctuaries and rites became His, and they ceased 
to exist by being absorbed into Him (ERE li. SW**). 
With 'Aditart, ’Anath, and other goddesses the 
case was different. They could not be identified 
with Him, and He had no consort with whom they 
could be combined ; consequently they remained 
His rivals with whom He waged war to the death. 
In all the pre-Exilic literature Jahweh is never 
once said to inspire sexual love, although this was 
certainly one of His primitive functions, apparently 
because this was regarded as the work of His rival 
'Ashtart. Everything connected with the sexual 
life and with birth rendered one ‘ unclean,’ that is, 

‘ tabu ’ from participating in the worship of Jahweh, 
because of the association with the hated mother- 
goddess ; yet, with curious inconsistency, Jahweh 
was still regarded as the mver of chUdren. 

In the Prophets from Hosea onwards the moral 
love of Jahweh that had appeared already in the 
Mosaic religion received fresh emphasis. In his 
love for his wife Hosea saw ‘the beginning of 
Jahweh’s speaking’ unto him (Hos 1^). When she 
forsook him for her lovers and plunged into the 
depths of degradation, he found that he could not 
give her up, and, when the opportunity came to 
buy her as a slave and to take her feck to his 
home, he eagerly embraced it (3^'’). Through this 
experience of unselfish love in himself he received 
his vision of the love of Jahweh for Israel. Jahweh 
had taken Israel as His bride at the time of the 
Exodus and had loved her ever since with unfailing 
fidelity ; she had forsaken Him for the b’'alim of 
Canaan, yet He could not give her up. He must 
send her into exile to reform her, yet He would 
not cease to love her ; and, when she repented. He 
would restore her. This message of Hosea is echoed 
by all the other pre-Exilic prophets, and finds its 
noblest expression in the words of Jer 31’, ‘ I have 
loved thee with an everlasting love.’ It is the 
recognition that in unselfish human love the truest 
revelation of the character of God is found. 

In return for His love Jahweh demanded the 
undivided love of Israel. This teaching found its 
classical expression in Dt 6’, ‘Thou shalt love 
Jahweh thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might.’ The recog- 
nition of Jahweh’s love for Israel carried with 
it the realization that He required love in the 
Israelite’s treatment of fellow-Israelites. This 
thought runs through all the pre-Exilic prophets, 
and is finally summfe up by the Holiness C^e (c. 
600 B.c.) in the words, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour (i.e. fellow-Israelite) as thyself’ (Lv 
19“). Even the alien residing in Israel was to be 
treated kindly (Dt 10**, Lv lO”*-), but the exten- 
sion of such treatment to the foreigner was not yet 
imagined (Dt 14^^ 15*, Lv 25**‘~). The interpreta- 
tion of Jahweh’s love in the terms of wedded love 
reacted also upon the oonception of marrit^. 
In the post-Exilic period monogamy became the 


rule, prostitution was condemned, and men were 
urged to cleave in fidelity to the wives of their 
youth (Pr S’"” 31“'’*). This higher ideal 

of marriage is nobly expressed in Ca 8'’'- : ‘ Love 
is as strong as death, passion as insatiable as 
Sheol. The flashes thereof are flashes of fire, a 
very flame of Jahweh. Many waters cannot 
quench love, neither can the fl<mds drown it. If 
a man should give all his possessions in exchange 
for it, would any one despise him ? ’ Here wedded 
love is regarded as more precious than all worldly 
possessions, and as a flame kindled by Jahweh 
Himself in the soul. An utterance of such purity 
and profundity concerning love is not found in the 
whole range of classical literature. 

Jesus trok up the prophetic conception of the 
love of €}od for Israel, and clarified and intensified 
it by teaching that love was not merely an attri- 
bute, but the very essence of the divine nature. 
The Prophets said, ‘ God has love ’ ; Jesus taught, 
‘God is love’ (1 Jn 4'®). He also declared the 
nniversality of God’s love, which had not yet 
been grasped by the Prophets (Jn 3“). He re- 
a£Brmed the old commandments, ‘ Thou shalt 
love Jahweh thy God with all thy heart,’ and 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ and 
gave them new meaning by His juxtaposition of 
them, through which love to man bwame the 
supreme expression of love to God, and by His 
new interpretation of ‘neighbour’ as meaning 
every fellow-man (Mk 12’“-, Lk KP’"*''). He re- 
cognized that in Himself God’s love to man and 
man’s love to God and to man were perfectly mani- 
fested, and therefore He proclaimed Himself as 
the supreme revealer of God and the reconciler 
between God and man. 

See, further, ‘Jewish’ section above. 
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LOVE-FEAST. — See Agape. 

LOYALTY. — I. Derivation and definition. — The 

connexion between the common meaning of this 
word and its derivation is obscure enough to sug- 
gest that a clearer apprehension of its significance 
may be gained by considering its probable origin. 
‘Loyalty’ is the Anglicized form of the French 
loyavii ; its base is loi, and corresponds to the 
English ‘ law ’ and the Latin Ux (stem leg). French 
has also Ugaliti and English ‘ legality,’ the late 
Latin abstract term being adopted without change 
either of meaning or of form. 

Now loi in French, and more particularly in the 
derivative loyal, means in respect of its denotation 
much more than ‘ law ’ in the limited sense of a 
definite written code. It is a generic term, and 
stands for that which ought to be obeyed ; its 
source may be the will of an acknowledged ruler 
or ruling class, or it may be popular consent, or it 
may be personal agreement, whether by contract 
or by voluntary allegiance. It stands, moreover, 
for the law of nature and the dictates of reason 
and conscience, more especially and imperatively 
if these are conceived in terms of religion as mani- 
festations of the Divine command. Law to the 
ancient Hebrew of the last few centuriM before 
our era meant this last, and, in so far as it evoked 
Hig sentiment of loyalty, it meant little else. To 
every man the object of his loyalty is as loi, or 
‘ law,’ in the sense of our inquiry — the authority 
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whose claim on his allegiance he, as a true man, 
admits. Furthermore, in the natural exercise of 
his quality, the loyal man applies it to all persons 
and groups of persons in whom he recognizes any 
claim of bounden duty or faithful service. 

But not only is the range of application wide ; 
the claim for loyal service goes very deep : it is the 
service of those who desire to serve, and to do so 
up to the limit of their ability. The law is to be 
within them, written on their hearts, as the Scrip- 
ture says, and incorporate in their will. The 
whole of Ps 119 is, indeed, an expression of the 
loyalist spirit in application to the Divine law. 
Tire devotion expressed by this loyalist in religion 
is entire ; the Divine law is conceived as not per- 
fectly apprehended by him, but he sets no limit to 
his desire to fidfil it to the end. It is by this note 
of unlimited purpose, upheld by faith and chastened 
by humility, that the loyalty of the Psalmist 
stands out in contrast to the spirit of precise 
legality, limited by the letter of the law and its 
tradition, that marked certain developments of a 
later era. This distinction between the loyalist 
and the legalist may he found in all times and all 
places. It applies to allegiance of every kind, 
whether it be to the supreme law however con- 
ceived, or to human ordinance by ancient tradition, 
modem statute, authoritative utterance of prophet 
or king, the word of a leader, the mle of a com- 
mander. There is the legalist who does what he 
is told, breaks no rules ; he keeps faith to the 
word that is written and can be read. There is 
the loyalist who does this but can by the very 
nature of the spirit that is in him be counted on 
for more, who puts his whole mind into his duty, 
who forms his spirit in accordance with the spirit 
of the purpose to be served. 

Loyalty, then, may be defined as the quality of 
character which issues in free devoted service to 
the appointed person or the appointed cause. Thus 
the perfectly loyal person is certain to obey, to 
serve, despite all obstacles, at all costs, to the best 
of his abihty. And the best of his ability implies 
that he uses all means to make himself efficient in 
knowledge and skill and in understanding the 
requirements laid upon him. The perfect loyalist 
of story corresponds to this description. We 
always find him carrying out his instmctions — 
which are his loi — with zealous care to undertake 
them so that, by fulfilling them in the spirit as well 
as in the letter, the purpose may be accomplished 
even should the letter fail. He has to be intelligent, 
alert, resourceful — not merely obedient to precise 
instmctions given — and these qualities he needs 
the more in proportion to the importance and 
difficulty of his task. It follows that the develop- 
ment of perfect loyalty throughout a company 
requires that the duties should be accurately ap- 
portioned in accordance with the abilities of each 
member. It requires also that opportunities for 
the training and exercise of latent abilities should 
be given to all. This ideal does, in fact, appear, 
both in pagan heroic story and in mediaeval 
romance, as characterizing bands of pre-Christian 
heroes and bands of Christian knights.^ The un- 
written law — not mere personal law, but a pact of 
comradeship — that bound the Round Table knights 
to mutual loyalty, and to the king above all, is a 
notable case in point. The two chief cycles of 
Irish Gaelic story are noteworthy also in this con- 
nexion. Later comes the age of chivalry with its 
blossom of romantic lore. Fealty and loyalty are 
main dramatic motives in all these. 

2 . Loyalty and fealty. — ‘P’ealty,’ from Latin 
fidelitas, ‘ faithfulness,’ has an equivalent in all the 
Romance languages, and so has ‘legality.’ But 

'Thomaa Malory, Marte d' Arthur', see also the Celtic 
originals in the Welsh Mabirtogim. 


loyalty was neither of these. English adopts the 
French loyal to mean ‘ law-fulfilling ’ in the sense 
of the Sermon on the Mount, and distinguishes 
it from ‘ lawful,’ or ‘ legal,’ which means allow- 
able, and from ‘ law-abiding,’ which connotes sub- 
missiveness to the law, the passive quality of the 
orderly citizen. German translates by specializa- 
tion and slight change of significance, using such 
words as Vntertanentreue (fidelity in a sub- 
ordinate) and Yaterlandstreue (fidelity to the 
Fatherland) ; the quality, of course, exists in many 
diverse applications, and, though fidelity or fealty 
is not identical with loyalty, the one ch^acteristic 
is apt to be accompanied by the other. Loyalty 
connotes a certain specialization of good faith amd 
faithfulness towards the person, principle, ideal, or 
covenant in respect of which it is expressed ; it 
lays stress on this obligation of specialized fe^ty 
rather than on any wider duty of humane comrade- 
ship and general goodwill. Nevertheless, there is 
close affinity between those qualities, the deeper 
motives of which so widely overlap. The good 
comrade who, in time of danger or trouble, takes 
up his responsibilities with settled mind and faith- 
fully sustains them is apt for loyal service wher- 
ever his allegiance is given. This is often under- 
stood to be given when it is not as a fact, in which 
case we have either the sturdy rebel or the disloyal 
man. 

The giving of allegiance is in eflfect a vow to 
serve ; the standard case of loyalty coincides, 
therefore, with the standard case of fealty in which 
a pledge of service is given, as, for instance, by 
oath of allegiance to a king, by marriage vows be- 
tween two persons, or by acclamation — and vote — 
in tribal assemblies, when law was promulgated 
and accepted thus. The standard cases are the 
same, but in the development of thought the two 
ideas ditier. Loyalty specializes in respect of the 
object of service, fedty in respect of faith to the 
pledge. Of these the latter is the more necessary 
for virtuous character, and so it has been judged 
by the common sense of mankind, as the testimony 
of language shows. So long as men were either 
free or under strict mle, they were simply required 
either to keep their covenants in the former case 
or to do what they were told in the latter ; faith 
and obedience were their primal social virtues. 
The conception of religion, for instance, as consist- 
ing in a covenant with the god, was a distinct 
advance on its conception as a slave service by which 
he was to be propitiated. The Bible as a whole 
contains the sWry of man’s progress in religion 
from the slave service of the bondsman, through 
covenant, to the free man’s willing recognition of 
a law which it is at once his bounden duty and his 
delight to obey, and thence to conformity of mind 
with the Divine purpose for mankind and thus to 
‘ the glorious liberty of the sons of God.’ Here we 
have the specific evolution of loyalty in its highest 
application, as at once the supreme duty, the 
supreme delight, and the social virtue of man. On 
a much smaller scale of motive and in a murkier 
atmosphere we might trace it in application to 
finite secular affairs. 

3 . Personal honour expressed in devotion to 
social ends. — The free development of fealty by 
self-discipline to social ends, and of loyalty as a 
particular case, may be studied in the literature of 
chivalry and romance. The practice of knightly 
vows, however, is much older and pre-Christian ; 
so far as records go, it was specially characteristic 
of the people and the social conditions reflected in 
Celtic hero lore. The champion of the Gaelic 
stories is essentially a free man, free of feudal and 
— except for the spirit that binds him — free of 
tribal bonds. Social affection binds him too, but 
honour is his only law. The young hero from his 
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childhood is educated carefully in all manly ac- 
complishments, and in all social courtesies, includ- 
ing respect for women, children, and grey hairs. 
He emerges from his tutelage free, comradelike, 
and courteous, a strong individual. But this is 
not all. Not the least important part of his educa- 
tion is the contribution which he makes to the 
formation of his character by laying bonds or 
obligations (in the Gaelic gets) on himself that he 
will or will not do certain things. The obligation 
never to refuse assistance to a woman frequently 
occurs, and may supply occasion for the turning- 
point of the story. Others are of the nature of 
obligations to a long, leader, or comrade, or to all 
the members of a band. King Arthur and his 
Round Table come to mind, or, for those who know 
Gaelic story, Fionn and the band of heroes whose 
story has been a fund of moral instruction for 
western Irish children to this day. Some stories 
turn on a conflict of two loyalties, each claiming 
dominion over the loyal sotu. The discussion of 
such difficult situations, however, is not in terms 
of loyalty, but in terms of keeping faith ; in a 
certain typical ease where the vows appear to be of 
equal weight the decision is given on grounds of 
common sense quite modem in complexion, whether 
one agrees with them or not. 

This practice of self-made vows in the social in- 
terest has, no doubt, been a principal factor of 
moral education, in its best form of self-discipline 
for the sake of service, among the peoples of N.W. 
Europe, where mUd forms of government by loose 
tribal organization of free men prevailed. Faith 
to a selKmade vow covers all cases of voluntary 
allep^ce, and so, as the feudal system was 
established throughout Europe, it availed itself 
instinctively of this free man’s social virtue by the 
institution of the oath of fealty from the feudal 
subordinate to his over-lord. At this point loyalty 
emerges ; fealty and respect for authority maintain 
each the other and are fused. Fealty, however, is 
not exhausted in the compound. It remains as the 
quality of faith to the pledge once given, the central 
virtue of the self-respecting hero who cannot be 
false to his word. Carried to the point of fulfilment 
in spirit, rather than merely in letter, this implies 
not being false to the reasonable expectations in- 
volved in mutual understandings betweenhis fellows 
and himself. The ideal of the honourable man 
signifies all this. Such a one is ‘ loyal,’ or ‘ leal,’ 
so far as his conduct goes, but in his motive he is 
primarily ‘ feal.’ It may be that only he himself 
is aware of the difference. As a rule, no doubt, 
the motives are mixed, but it seems probable that 
in many, or indeed most, cases either one or the 
other is the backbone of the composite character- 
istic. If so, it is important that in the education 
of each person sufificient demand should be made 
on the leading trait to evoke it strongly, and 
sufficient social opportunity given to direct its 
practical expression in terms of the other — the faith- 
ful soul realizing itself in service to others, the 
loyal spirit fulfilling its service by self-reliant in- 
telligence and steadfast faith. 

4. Political loyalty and its object in feudal and 
modem times. — Loyalty connotes attachment to 
some definite authority which has a right to be | 
served. The growth of the feudal system in 
Europe was favourable to the special personal turn 
which its application took. The political problem 
was the organization of many small groups into one 
large inclusive group, or nation, especially for pur- 
poses of defence against some common foe. The 
moral strength of such a national organism con- 
sisted largely in the series of loyalties from man to 
master that bound each to his feudal superior, from 
the lowest vassal upwards to the supreme over- 
lord or king. Each primary group was sufficiently 


I small, and grouped round a leader sufficiently well 
I known, to bring out men’s normal instincts to follow 
their chief, to cleave to him truly, to give him 
allegiance, acclaim him lord, and be'his men. This 
is loyalty of the most picturesque and primitive 
type, steeped, moreover, in a high mood to which 
religions enthusiasm is akin. \Vhat the man was 
to the lord, the lord was to his over-lord, and so the 
national system was linked up unit by unit into 
larger units aU under the supreme over-lordship of 
the king. The system of loyalties, as signified in 
this actual system of political allegiances, would in 
the perfect State have likewise been linked up, all 
loyalty centring in the king. When the kings of 
France succeeded in making all the under-feuda- 
tories take the oath direct to the king, they estab- 
lished themselves as the eentre beyond all doubt. 
Under absolute personal government thekingstands 
for la loi ; his will — bound more or less by his coro- 
nation oath — is the standard and subject-matter 
of service due ; his under-lords are subordinates 
commissioned to nse their subordinates as his 
servants in so far as he may require. 

The reality, to he sure, was never so systematic, 
and bred many other qualities, bad and good, 
besides its modicum of high-toned loyalty. It is, 
how'ever, certain that such a system would profit 
by encouragement given to so useful a quality. 
Thus the situation was favourable to much praise 
of loyalty as a prime virtue in the mouths of the 
upper classes and, for this and other better reasons, 
in the months of their dependents — poets and men 
of letters generally, lawyers and aU who had to do 
with the executive government, whether on the 
national or on the local scale. 

As feudalism declined, or was broken up, the 
source of authority gradually defined itself anew as 
duplex in form: (1) the king administering the 
realm in accordance with the law, and (2) Parlia- 
ment, i.e. the^fifeof thenation. Lords and Commons, 
wielding sole power by joint action with the king 
to change the law. The Lords were, in the first 
instance, the true peers of the king — the displaced 
feudal lords — and the old sentiment of feudal 
loyalty continued for long to be expected more or 
less by them and conceded less or more. As local 
magnates of one sort or another, they have in this 
country had a prolonged and honourable reign. In 
Fr.ance they disappeared from view politically, as 
did the king himself, at the Revolution, and as later 
did the pseudo-king or emperor in 1870. England 
is still in process of change as regards the senti- 
ment of the rural masses towards the aristocratic 
classes ; but certainly it is no longer necessary to 
consider loyalty as a sentiment greatly affecting the 
relations between ordinary people and the Parlia- 
mentary peers who are lords of the soil. No his- 
toric sentiment of the kind attaches personally to 
the elect of the people in the House of Commons. 
Each commands the loyalty of his own supporters 
in his own constituency, so long as he and they are 
in general agreement on political issues. But he is 
not in any sense la loito them, except in so far as he 
adopts, and with sufficient ability expounds, those 
principles of national policy which rae common to 
them and him. Their feeling to him is rather that 
of fealty — not the maximum of fealty — than of 
loyalty : they support him so long as he continues to 
support that policy with which they continue to 
agree. Personal loyalties, of course, emerge, but 
they are not in the nature of the case. There is 
a very real loyalty, however, to ‘ the party’ as a 
whole — either party — and to the leader of the party, 
also, more especimly when he is an outstanding 
figure satisfactory to the moral sense, arresting to 
the imagination, strong and of a good courage. 

But for the civilized world of Europe in general 
little importance in the first instance attached to 
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Parliament in any form as an object of loyalty. 
The king and the law emerge from the feudal 
system as claimants by moral right on the service 
of men. The sphere of service to which loyalty 
properly applies lies beyond and includes the sphere 
of duties and restrictions enforced under fear of 
punishment. Loyal service to the king included, 
as of course, loyal obedience to the law ; but loyalty, 
no doubt, was more consciously direct^ to the king 
and fused with a sentiment rising to passionate 
personal devotion. The Bourbons in France and 
the Stuarts in England assumed themselves to be 
kings by Divine right after the manner of the Roman 
emperors — in effect, claimed all loyalty, and from 
many obtained it, as due to the king. “ The revolt 
in England took its stand on the law as binding on 
the will of kings, and claimed restitution of the 
pMple’s rights as guaranteed by ancient charter. 
The English Revolution of the 17 th cent, was, in 
effect, not a revolution but a restoration of the 
ancient constitution, cleared, however, of feudal 
complications, the great Whig families standing 
with the common people, and the Royalists, who 
more especially esteemed themselves as loyalists, 
mth the defeated dynasty. In due course there 
emerged from the welter of pitiful plots and gallant 
endeavour on the one hand, and conflicting interests 
around the court de, facto on the other, the British 
Constitution — or rather its first edition — with all 
its 20th cent, characteristics latent, and sure to 
develop, in it. 

Here it is, a sufficiently comple.v object of loyal 
regard : 

(1) The law o( the land aa the one authority which all must 
obey ; and all commands by persona in oflSce must be in accord- 
ance with it. 

(2) King, Lords, and Commons making one Parliament ; and 
these three only, and by consent of each, can change that law, 
order taxation, or decree the appropriation of the revenue to 
the uses of the Executive Government. 

(3) The King and his ministers, by whose advice all his decrees 
are made, whom he appoints by the established custom of the 
constitution from the leaders of the political party which com- 
mands a majority in the House of Commons ; the maintenance 
of this custom is guaranteed by the Commons’ hold on the 
Power of the Purse. i 

So there emerged slowly in England the modem 
State, whieli ha.s emerged elsewhere more suddenly 
and with less of the attractive complexity of detail 
which links it with its own historic past. This is 
what stands for la loi to the modem Englishman. 
As an object of loyalty it has advantages over 
some other examples of the ‘Mixed State.’ Not 
only is the British Constitution built as it is in 
order to preserve intact the ancient liberties of the 
people, hut it has been built, bit after bit, by the 
very act of maintaining them. It is apt, therefore, 
to excite a high degree of enthusiasm in the minds 
of all those who care about history, all those who 
lay store by the lilierties of the people and the 
powers of the House of Commons. To them the 
members of that House, and especially the two 
front benches, whichever party is in power, consti- 
tute the political aristocracy, in the fine Platonic 
sense. If they are loyal citizens, they will be 
loyal in the full sense to their own front bench, 
and law-abiding to the other front bench if it 
happens to be in power. In stormy times, when 
great principles, on one or other or both sides, 
are at stake, the adherents of the party likely to 
be defeated steady their minds to hear the shock 
by a very real loyalty, pitched finely in the more 
atetract key of devotion to the Crown and Consti- 
tution, whatever betide. This sentiment is effec- 

1 Since the battle of the Constitution had been fought to a 
large extent on the people's claim to be taxed only by their own 
consent, given by a majoritv- of their elected representatives in 
the House of Commons, it was inevitable that the Power of the 
Purse should be stoutly claimed and rigorously retained by the 
Commons ; and from this it followed, by the logic of events, that 
no ministry could remain in power that did not command the 
confidence of the Lower House. 


tively upheld by the consciousness of historic con- 
tinuity throughout all changes, each having been 
effected by self-evolution within the Con.stitution 
itself ; the King’s prerogatives that have come 
under the jiower of the Commons have done so by 
the King’s consent ; the House of Lords, too, in 
1911, submitted to tlie limitation of its veto. 

5- Grades and modes of loyal sentiment in 
modern life.~-A.mong persons outside the large 
circle who take deep interest in political problems 
the sentiment of political loyalty is probably in 
many cases practically non-existent, or at least 
very shallow, except, indeed, when roused by 
some real or imaginary nationsd danger. This, no 
doubt, is the reason why some newspapers bristle 
with intimations of national danger when, a 
general election being at hand, it seems necessary 
to awaken the latent patriotism of voters. Of the 
others — the great majority, it may be hoped — 
there are those to whom the ideal of the nation to 
he served, in some small way or other as one can, 
makes a constant appeal as steady as that of his lord 
to the devoted henchman. For some this social 
service lies entirely outside the sphere of State 
control ; for others it consists in service under, or co- 
operation with, the State. In all cases it is better 
done by those who understand the ways of the 
public administration as it is related to their work, 
so that they may use it to better effect by working 
loyally with it. State Insurance, Old Age Pen- 
sions, and recent legislation for the benefit of 
children are cases in point ; voluntary workers 
disposed to loyal co-operation can do much. No 
form of loyalty is more honourable than this. 

Quiet, non-political people, whose sphere of 
work or leisure does not impinge at all on public 
affairs, do very often, nevertheless, take a keen 
interest in the doings of the State and have a 
certain loyalty for King and Constitution, or King 
and Country, which, though not productive of any 
serviue, is quite real in its way. Without party- 
bias for the most part, they are proud of the whole 
complex system under which they live, with pre- 
ferences in attachment, it may he, to one or other 
constituent in it. This class includes all ‘ armchair 
politicians’ except that large section of ‘armoiiair 
political critics.’ Thereisthe ‘ philosophic radical,’ 
watching for signs of the social millennium in the 
House of Commons. There is the Tory gentleman 
of ‘ the good old school,’ who has not lost faith in 
the future, and still sees the Constitution as he 
would wish to see it. There is the genuine Royal- 
ist, who anticipates great things in the future, of 
which he seldom speaks, from the character and 
ability of the Royal family, and believes generally 
that event.-) are moving steadily in the direction 
of absolute monarchy, world-wide and British, a 
century or so hence. Others there are, wdthout any 
preconceptions as to an absolute best toward.s 
which we are tending, who have a comfortable 
loyalty for things as they are. These, if they 
have votes, tend to support the ministry of the 
day. Their existence is one reason why it Ls 
better in general, when the sands are running out, 
for the ministry to dissolve than to resign. 

6. Loyalty in the public services. — Persons who 
are in the service of the .State are, of course, the 
servants of the Executive. Efficient service accord- 
ing to agreement, reticence in conudential niatcers, 
and abstinence from public comment on the policy 
either of the ministry they serve or of the opposi- 
tion they may have to serve — these make up the 
obvious minimum of their Imimden duty. To 
reach the maximum two things are needM : (1) 
zeal in the service because it is the service, and (2) 
self-identification with the instructions under which 
they work, or loyal adherence to the leader under 
who:n they serve. Under adverse circumstances 
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these conditions may fail to he possible in whole 
or part ; in that case the loyal temper still shows 
itsmf by putting the best face upon the matter 
and keeping silence. 

It is in the military and naval services more 
particularly that the idea of service, as to the 
king direct, counts for most. Here we are hack to 
primitive requirements. The soldier is under bond 
to risk his life at the word of command. Respect 
for this word is vital to his character — respect with- 
out limits — and this, in the last resort, is self- 
devotion unto death. The good soldier’s loyalty, 
no doubt, is often fealty pure and simple, as, e.g., 
it certainly is when he has naturally no sentimental 
tie to the service in which he finds himself. 
Normally, however, we may take it to be a com- 
pound mixed in various proportions, into which 
enter loyal attachments to his sovereign, his 
country, his leader, his comrades, and the flag he 
follows, the last being a symi>ol of all these things 
and of his own self-respect as bound to stand or 
fall by them. 

7 . Problems arising' from the complesuty of 
the modem State. — Casual reference has been 
made above to non-political loyalty as between 
friends, lovers, kindred, and the members of a 
voluntary group or a natural social order. Clearly 
this is not the primary application of the word, 
hnt the tendency to use it in this, rather than in 
the political, sense appears to be on the incre.ase. 
This is due, no doubt, to that confusion of ideas 
as to the political object of loyalty consequent on 
the complexity of the modem State. Angry poli- 
ticians are apt to use the word ‘ disloyal ’ rashly to 
denote persons who differ from themselves as to the 
right balance of power in the State and the focus, 
conse<jnently, of right loyalty. Thus claims have 
sometimes been made in the name of loyalty to 
right of attack on the lawfully constituted State, as, 
e.g., in the case of constitutional reform to which 
a minority strongly objects. This implies con- 
fusion of ideas between the State in some special 
sense— apart from the principle of development 
which it contains — and the State as it is, includin" 
its provision of a sovereign authority empowered 
by law and precedent to make changes in all 
things, including itself. A somewhat -wilful con- 
fusion of ideas to the opposite effect is also possible 
between hostility to the personnel and policy of 
the ministry of the day, which is the normal 
motive-force that sways the political pendulum, 
and disloyalty to the sovereign Parliament which 
happens to he led by that ministiy, and the 
majority of which takes responsibility for its 
doings. The comple.x character of the modem 
State lends itself to such confusion of feeling in 
times of stress and change. Every attempt at 
large reform divides the citizens into two camps, 
each vowing loyalty to its own ideal of the State 
in some particular. This is party loyalty, which 
is quite consistent, as the inner circles fully under- 
stand, with perfect loyalty to the actual State as 
by law established — ttot self -conserving, self- 
developing organization of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons with which we are all familiar. An attrac- 
tive focus for the loyal sentiment of the simple or 
careless citizen, who makes no attempt to join 
issue in the political dialectic, is provided by the 

E r^ence in the trio of the hereditary monarch in 
is uplifted place, holding his supreme veto to he 
used only on the side of the majority in the House 
of Commons, subject to the delaying powere of 
the House of Lords. The number of persons in 
Britain whose sole effective loyalty centres in 
attachment to the Crown is probably large ; it 
counts doubtless for much also in the British 
colonies. 

8 . The focus of loyalty in republican nations.— 


In republican States this focus is supplied — so far 
as it is supplied at al! — by a more vivid conscious- 
ness of the organized nation as a self-governing 
whole, the ark of whose covenant is the Constitu- 
tion. The ideal of the republic as the lode-star 
of lo^I sentiment is highly developed in France. 
The French mind has perhaps a natural genius for 
the concrete ideal, as indeed is perhaps implied by 
its turn of speech in favour of thought — eloquent 
thought — ^by means of generic terms that fire the 
imagination. In the United States of America 
loyal afl'ection is rather to the composite nation in 
reference to aU its interests, each more or less on 
its own — a wonderful ‘ L’nion ’ of diverse elements, 
run by a carefully planned political machine, 
which would do its work much better if all the 
citizens in every section were more enthusiastic in 
serving it according to their lights. The ideal of 
the Republic as an organization of free citizens 
for purposes of self-government seems to have 
lost for a time something of its pristine freshness 
and attractive force. At any rate, it is of the 
United States rather than of the United States 
Republic that many Americans think as the focus 
of their political loyalty. This much may he said 
in their defence. The good of the nation is, of 
course, in all cases the ultimate end of the political 
art, and the final object, therefore, of that senti- 
ment which reveres as its proximate end the 
national institutions. 

9* The ideal of loyalty. — To be loyal is to be 
much more than law-abiding. Whether the object 
be a person to whom we owe duty or affection, 
the community of persons to which we belong, 
the institutions under which we live, the service 
to which we are pledged, or the law — human or 
divine— by which we ought to regulate our con- 
duct, the loyal man is distinguished from the 
law-abiding man as one who serves with his whole 
heart and mind, making of himself a veritable 
organ of expression for the purpose, or the master, 
or the mandate, under which he serves. No 
voluntary sins of commission, omission, or ignor- 
ance does he permit himself. We realize him at 
his time of special effort in a passion of service, 
every faculty awake and urgent to achieve his 
end. .A.nd in the intervals of passivity his mind 
is clear and steady — stayed, as it were, on his 
whole nature as a rock. Self-training to this 
effect in any school of wholesome service must 
work like a leaven on character as a whole. Even 
under questionable conditions of service it goes 
far, as all experience of public service shows, to 
make a man. But it must be remembered that, 
without either a morally attractive cause or wi^e 
and sympathetic leadership, the loyal sentiment 
which is the motive of self-training is not a-.le- 
quately evoked. 

History and literature abound in example.^. 
Three lines of thought, independent of each othei 
and contrasted, may be distinguished in their 
logical order here. 

(a) The heroic rosnance of XVestern Enro})e, 
developing through the centuries from its original 
sources in Classic, Celtic, and Norse or Germanic 
lore, deals largely in loyalties within the smallei 
social sphere, intimate, personal, and glorified iiy 
afl’ection. Patriotic loyalty in. this dawn of the 
civilized world has little to do with government, 
but is steeped in a vivid idealism ; the race-life 
and the home-land are seen as of infinite value, 
objects in effect of religious faith, worthy of devo- 
tion through all suffering unto death. These are 
the primitive loyalties — to kindred, friendship, 
race, and land. Nor is the spirit which forms 
them dead ; it does not die so long as a race either 
vaguely or clearly believes in itself as having a 
part of some kind in the fulfilment of human 
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destiny. This is why the history of any nation 
true to itself is capable of being treated as the 
develcmment of an ideal implicit from the first. 

(6) For the ideal of personal virtue relative to 
civic institutions, and for the fundamental theory 
of the State even as tve know it to-day, we go 
hack to the Greeks, and specially to Plato in The 
Pepublic and The Laws. It is his conception of 
the individual soul in relation to the State that 
concerns us here. The ideal of the State, as he 
reaches, should he built up within the soul. Thus 
— wedding his thought to our inqui^ — we may 
say that the ^oul of the loyal citizen is trained, or 
trains itself, into accordance with the ideals real- 
ized in the constitution of the State. Thus he 
exceeds the law-abiding, and is the loyal, man. 
Further, it is implied in Plato’s thought that of 
those who have political power the loyal ones are 
they who cultivate their philosophic aptitude to 
perfect the ideal of the State in the soul, in order 
that they may labour to develop the organization 
of the real State and bring it into harmony with 
the ideal. 

This obviously is what the sincere modern 
statesman does, or thinks he is doing. It is a 
necessary part of his loyalty that he should spare 
no pains to do it. Moreover, in the modern self- 
governing State, every enfranchised citizen shares 
thi-- duty. 

(c) Finally, we find in post-Exilie Judaism the 
supreme example of a people held together by 
allegiance to the law — the law’ embodied in a 
written code that he who runs may read. The 
Davidic monarchy had come to an end ; the high 
priest held the supreme office as chief ruler in the 
little theocratic State. But from the time that 
Ezra had read in the ears of the people all the 
words of the book of the law which he tmd brought 
from Babylon, ^ the Jew who was faithful and 
pious felt that the law was above the priesthood 
and that he was to obey it and understand it for 
himself. Externally the Jewish people had many 
masters after this ; internally — in his own mind — 
each pious Jew s^nt all his loyal sentiment on 
the law of his God. This was no short command- 
ment, but the whole law, dealing with conduct in 
ail social relations and with ceremonial ordinances 
in considerable detail. The Jew who loyally 
obeyed the law was, in quiet times — except for 
taxation — to all intents and purposes a free man. 
The ideal of his State in its essentials was built 
up in the mind of the properly instructed Jew ; 
if a professing Jew, he obeyed, whether grudgingly, 
willingly, or loyally, i.e. with his whole heart 
seeking to understand and to obey more perfectly. 
In that perfect inward obedience his freedom was 
realized, though it was not his quest. The Psalms 
and the Prophets abound in expressions of this 
loyalist spirit applied to the Supreme Law : 

' Teach me. O Lord, the way of thy statutes ; 

And I u ill keep it unto the end. 

Give me understanding, and I shall keep thy law ; 

Yea, I shall observe it with my whole heart ’ (Ps 11933^). 

So run.s the Psalmist’s typical prayer, and it con- 
tinues in the same strain, asking for help to go in 
tlie path, to incline his heart aright, to turn away 
his heart from vanity, to establish God's word 
unto His servant. In NT times, when the elabor- 
ated legalism of the latter-day Pharisees prevailed, 
the great Master Teacher set over against it the 
true doctrine of loyal observance, the fulfilment 
of the law by being the kind of person who ex- 
presses its purpose naturally in all his acts. ‘ I 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfil’ (Mt 5'^). 

‘ A good man out of the good treasure of his 
heart bringeth forth that which is good ’ (Lk 6^). 
And later, St. Paul, following the same line of 
^ ‘ The Jaw of thy God which is in thine hand ’ it is called in 
the decree of the great king- Artaxerxes (Ezr 7^^). 


thought, attains to the vision of the ‘liberty 
of the sons of God ’ (Ko 8“’). Thus the cycle 
of reason on the highest as on all lower planes 
is complete, from the free man’s fealty through 
loyalty to the higher liberty of devoted service to 
the ideal in his soul. 

liiTEfiATURi. — Little of note appears to have been written 
dealing directly with this subject. (1) It enters into the 
history of the development of the State more especially as a 
serviceable motive-force in the mediaeval growth of the feudal 
system : see Cambridge Medimval History, ii. [1913], ch. xx., 
‘Foundations of Society’ (Origins of Feudalism), and F. 
Warre Cornish, Chivalry, London, 1901 ; Essays oji Romance 
aiid Chivalry, do. 1S70, containing reprints from Hallam 
and Sir Walter Scott, are also interesting. (2) The primi- 
tive ideal of heroic character to which the political virtue 
corresponds may be studied in Celtic and Teutonic hero lore 
and in their later developments, (o) under the influence of 
mediaeval chivalry, and (&) in recent years. Sufficient exempli- 
fication will be found in volsunga Saga and G-rettir the Strong, 
tr. E. Mag^usson and W. Morris, Three Northern Love 
Stories, London, 1875 ; E. Hull, Cnehulain, the Hound of 
Ulster, do. 1911 ; T. W. Rolleston, The High Deeds of Finn, 
do- 1910; T. Malory, Morte d' Arthur, ed. do. 1894, and its 
' primitive prototype, the Welsh Mabinogion, tr. Lady Charlotte 
Guest, do. 1S77. S. BRYANT. 

LOYOLA — St. Ignatius Loyola, the founder 
of the Jesuits (q.v.), was the youngest of the eight 
sons of Don Beltran Yanez de Onez y Loyola. The 
name Lopez de Kicalde, by which Ignatius is 
' .g., in AS and in the British 

■ ; • a simple blunder, due origin- 

ally to the carelessness of anotary. He was bom in 
the house, or casa, of Loyola near Azpeitia in the 
Basque province of Guipnzcoa. The year of his 
birth is disputed. Astrain [Hist, de la Compahia 
de Jesis, i. 3 ff. ), the best modern authority, assigns 
it to 1491, but others have thought 1495 more prob- 
able (cf. Tacchi Venturi, in CiviltA Cattolica, 21st 
July 1900). The name Ignatius, by which Loyola 
is now generally known, was not that which he 
himself used in his youth. Down to 1537 Inigo 
(not, however, Inigo, as Astrain prints it) was his 
invariable signature, but he then began to use 
sometimes Ignacio, sometimes Inigo, and after 
1542 Inigo hardly occurs at all. It seems certain, 
though early bioCTaphers intent on edification have 
glossed over the fact, that the future ascetic passed 
an unbridled youth, following the course which W’as 
then almost inevitable for all who adopted the 
career of arms (Astrain, i. 12-16). But at the siege 
of Pampeluna in 1521 he was dangerously wounded 
by a cannon-ball, and in a long convalescence 
which followed he gave himself up to reading the 
lives of Christ and the Saints, with the result that, 
after many inward conflicts, he determined to 
make a complete change in his own way of living. 
As soon as he was able to travel, he journeyed to 
the monastery of Monserrat, made a very devout 
confession, and, after a sort of vigil of arms, 
divested himself of his knightly attire and went 
forth to beg his bread. He then took refuge for 
nearly a year in a cavern near Manresa. The life 
that he led in this retreat was one of terrible self- 
maceration, marked by tempestuous inward trials 
of which he has left a relatively full account in the 
autobiography. It was during his stay at Manresa 
that he drew out at least the broad outlines of that 
manual of ascetical discipline so widely famed 
under the name of the Book of the Spiritual Exer- 
cises. There seems no reason to claim such origin- 
ality for this system of spiritual training as to 
exclude the influence of earlier ascetical writers 
like Garcia de Cisneros of Monserrat (see J. M. 
Be.ss3e, in Revue des questions kistoriques, Ixi. [Paris, 
1897] •22-51) and especially Gerard de Zutphen 
anil Johannes Maubumus, Brothers of the Common 
Life; but, as Watrigant has shown, the coinbi- 
nation of these materials into one instrument 
emjiloyed for a clearly recognized and uniformly 
consistent purpose is entirely the work of Ignatius, 
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and bears the imprint of his eminently practical 
mind. 

It must always be remembered that the Spiritual 
••Exercises is not a book intended merely for reading 
and reflexion, but a manual of training to be put 
into practice. In this it diflers toto eoelo from such 
a work as A Kempis’s Imitation of Christ, and it 
would be as vain to expect literary graces in the 
Exercises as in a proposition of Euclid. After some 
preliminary considerations on the end of man, the 
exercitant is directed, during a week or ten days 
and always under the advice of a competent spiritual 
guide, to occupy his mind ^vith the recollection of 
his past sins and of the punishment which they have 
deserved, and to cultivate a sense of shame and 
sorrow, bringing external ad j uncts to bear to deepen 
the impression — e.g., by depriving himself of light, 
warmth, unnecessary food, and all intercourse with 
his fellows. After this preliminarj^ discipline, he 
is introduced to the study of the life of Jesus Christ, 
who is set before him in two powerful military 
parables as a chieftain appealing for volunteers to 
aid Him in the task of reconquering the world from 
the dominion of sin and the devil. It is easy to see 
that Loyola’s thought had been powerfully influ- 
enced by the still vivid remembrance of the struggle 
to rescue the soil of Spain from the yoke of the 
infidel. The meditations of this ‘second week ’ of 
the Exercises are estimated to occupy another ten 
days. By this time it is assumed that the well- 
disposed exercitant will have been brought to the 
point of resolving to leave all things and follow 
Christ if God should make it plain that He was 
calling him to a life of humiliation and self-sacrifice. 
A formal election of a state of life is introduced, 
accordingly, at this stage, and the two remaining 
‘ weeks ’ of the Exercises are intended to confirm 
the choice so made. In the third week the exer- 
citant is bidden to use much bodily penance and to 
meditate upon the Passion of Christ ; in the fourth 
he is directed to allow the body its meed of rest and 
refreshment, while the mind is occupied with con- 
soling thoughts derived from the consideration of 
the Resurrection of our Saviour and the remem- 
brance of the joys of heaven. 

It was natural that one who laid so much stress 
upon the study of our Lord’s life upon earth should 
feel the need of coming as closely as possible into 
contact with the scenes of those events with which 
his mind was filled. Accordingly, in Feb. 1523 
Ignatius set out on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, living 
on alms and, to a large extent, travelling on foot. 
He passed through Rome and Venice, and thence 
sail^ to the Holy Land, so that almost a year 
elapsed before he found himself back in Barcelona. 
That he was specially called to labour ‘ for the 
greater glory of God ’ had by this time become a 
deep conviction, but the precise manner in which 
lie was to further the work of Christ on earth 
does not seem to have been made clear to him until 
many years later (see F. Van Ortroy, ‘ Manrese et 
les origines de la Compagnie de Jdsus,’ in Analecta 
Bollancliana, xxvii. [1908] 393-418). Still, he seems 
to have realized, at least vaguely, that to become 
an efficient instrument for good he required a better 
education than he then possessed. Thus we find 
him at the age of 33 learning the rudiments of 
Latin with the school -children of Barcelona (1524- 
26), and thence proceeding to the Universities of 
Alcala and Salamanca (1526-28). A personality 
like that of Loyola was bound to influence men 
wherever he went, and it is not altogether surpris- 
ing that he fell under the suspicion of the Inquisi- 
tion, on account of the disciples who gathered round 
him and who imitated in some measure his own 
austerity of life. At first he seems to have been 
careless of what men said of him, conscious of his 
own integrity ; but later he found that these sus- 


picions hampered his influence for good, and he 
went out of his way to court and even to insist upon 
a judicial inquiry. The proceedings before the 
Inquisition, so far as they have been preserved, are 
minted in the Scripta, de Suncto Ignolio, i. 580-629, 
Partly on account of the hindrances to his work for 
souls which these suspicions engendered, partly, it 
would seem, in the hope of finding companions 
more in harmony with his ideals than any whom 
he had yet met (see Fouqueray, Histoire, i. 7f. ), 
Ignatius, in Feb. 1528, made his way to the Uni- 
versity of Paris. There at the CoUfege de Montaigu 
and afterwards at that of Sainte-Barbe he pursued 
his studies for the priesthood. At Sainte-Barbe 
he must, at least occasionally, have encountered 
Calvin, who had studied there himself and still 
visited it in 1533. For his support Ignatius, owing 
in part to his unselfish generosity to his country- 
men, had to depend upon alms, and during the 
begging expeditions made in the vacation season 
to that end he visited London, Bruges, and Ant- 
werp. Contradictions and persecutions in abun- 
dance were also stiU his portion, but in Paris he 
foimd at last what his heart had always craved — 
a group of companions capable of sympathizing in 
his high ideals, and of an intellectual force which 
lent real weight to any cause which they undertook. 
The story of his conquest of Francis Xavier by the 
constant repetition of the words ‘ What doth it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer 
the loss of his own soul ? ’ is well known. An even 
earlier recruit was Peter Le Fevie, whose position 
in the University was already an influential one. 
To them were added James Laynez, Francis Sal- 
raeron, Simon Rodriguez, and Kicholas BobadUla. 
Laynez and Salmeron were destined to play a great 

E art as theologians in the Council of Trent. 

laynez was also to be Loyola’s successor as second 
General of the Society. But even in 1534, when 
on 15th Aug. these friends met together in the 
chapel of St. Denys at Montmartre, and at the 
mass of Le F'evre, who was so far the only priest 
amount them, took vows of poverty and chastity 
(Astrain, i. 79), there seems to have been as yet no 
clear design of founding a religious Order. The 
third vow, which they added to the other two, 
pledged them only to make the attempt to under- 
take apostolic work in the Holy Land ; but if, 
after a year’s waiting, it was found impossible to 
obtain passage thither, in that case they were 
to place themselves at the disposition of the pope, 
for any work that he might assign them. This it 
was that actually happened. In the middle of 1537 
war broke out between the Sultan Sulaiman and 
the Venetian Republic. There was no longer any 
possibility of obtaining a passage to the Holy Land. 
The little band of companions waited the prescribed 
year, and meanwhile Ignatius himself was ordained 
priest at Venice (24th June 1537), and he and his 
companions spent the interval in serving in the 
hospitals and in apostolic work in many different 
Italian towns. Eventually it was decided that 
they ought to address themselves to the pope, then 
Paul III., and, in spite of contradictions, they had 
a most favourable reception. It was apparently 
only at this time that the desirability of organiza- 
tion as a formally recognized religious society living 
under obedience seemed to take shape in their 
minds. It was characteristic of Ignatius that he 
always attached much more importance to the 
inward spirit than to the written letter. Even 
after he had recognized the fact that in order 
to perpetuate their work they must be bound 
together in some regular institute, he was reluctant 
to provide written constitutions. But the various 
stages in the development of the Order now followed 
rapidly. Already in 1537 the companions had 
found it necessary to give themselves a collective 
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name, and they agreed that, if interrogated, they 
shoald describe themselves as belonging to thi 
Conipany of Jesus’ (Astrain, i. 89). When they 
had found favour rvith the pope, the scheme of a 
defanite reiipous institute (formula instituti] was 
drafted, and approved in the bull Regimini mili- 
tantis ecclesKB, 27th Sept. 1540. On 4th April 
lo41 Ipatms, in spite of his oivn reluctance, was 
elected superior, and from that date until 1550 he 
busied himself at Kome in compiling constitutions. 
1 he spread of the Society was extraordinarily rapid 
and, p the twlye volumes of his eoirespmideW 
offacial business connected with his 
o*ce of General steadily increased day by day untU 
his death on 31st July 1556. Ignatius was inter- 
ested, and he considered it the duty of his subjects 
to be interpted, m every form of religious work 
which was for the greater glory of God. Althonwh 
the society of Jesus was the backbone of the 
Gounter-Keformation movement, it would be a 
mistake to regard the Order as having been insti- 
tuted \vith the conscious design of counteracting 
the religious teacliing of Luther and Calvin. The 
central idea, which is found alike in the Exercises 
and m numberless passages of the Constitutions, 
a^d which may be taken as the dominant concen- 
tion of the whole Ignatian spirituality, was tlie 
desue to ^si.st in and carry on the work of rescue 
and sanctification for which Jesus Christ had come 
Loyola was not in any way a man of 
01 illiant intellectual gifts, but he possessed clear 
judgment and indomitable energy ; and, contrary 
to the idea so often formed of his religious descend- 
ants, he was by the testimony of all who knew 
him a man who was absolutely fearless and straight- 
forward m all his relations with others. He was 
beatified in 1609 and canonized in 1622. 


LirBRATURE. first place among the sources for the life 
of Ignauus ^yola must always be given to the so-called • Auto- 
biography,' dictated by the Saint to Luis Gonzalez de Camara 
A Latin verson is printed in AS, 31st July, vii., but aTore 
acci^ate text m the original, partly Spanish and partly Italian 
has been provid^ m the Slonumenta lgnatiana,Seripta de s’ 
Ignatio (i. JGDJ), which form part of the great oolkction of 

MoirumeMa Historica Societatis Jem. (Madrid, ISWff.v edited 
by the Spanish Jesuits. In fact, the whole contents of the 
.Vcimmenta Ignatiana, which include a critical ed., in 12 vols. 
of Loy ola s own letters and official documents, are of first* 
rate importance. An Eng. tr. of the Autobiogrkphy Cby E M 
in), with notes, appeared under the title '/’/u. 


^^tteilungen des Inst, fur 
csUrr. (leschichtsjorschung, xxvi. [1905] 15-106. A vast number 
of papers and letters which bear upon the historv of Ignatius 
wlf comMnions may- be found in the other volumes of 
The biograohv of Icma- 
..u» by Pedro Ribadeneira, which appeared originallV in more 
t^nonered^tion-the first .at Naples% I572-i3 al“ « ediSS 

-nd li’ i°d\rith h- n ’7 ‘h® saint, who knew him 

unil li.cd with him, Ribadeneira is an important authority 
Tr_nslations of this life have been published in French and 
many other lanpages Of the 17th cent, biographies of LoyX 
by far the most valuable is that of D. Bartouf who had ta? 
portant original materials at his command. The best available 
supplementary notes, by L, Michel 
(Enrtoh, IfistoiredeS. Ignace de Zogota, 2 rols., Lille 18931 Of 
ofier lives the best are C. Genelli, Has Leben des Aeit Iqr^ 
>.iy$ von Loyola^ Innsbruck, 1848, Eng-, tr.2, London iMi • 

Loyola^, London, 1891 ; 
F. Thompson, Ltfe of St. Ignatius^ do. 1910. An excellent 
'hort sketch is that of H 


- - . wj Kji. Aytuiituus, uo. lyiu. An exrplipnl 

1 flai^ sketch la that of H. Joly {St. Jgnace de Loyoia^, Paris 
F.n., 1 . ,cno,. fiut by far the most trustworttf; 

loH«»rn 4-.. U.. t i e. 


1904, Eng. tr., London, 1899). x,u. u.. lar one most trustworthy 
modern works is to be found in 
ifisfima de la Campania de JesAs, i., Madrid 
mi-, this volume teing entirely devoted to the period oftte 
H *’! soPP'^moo^od for French affairs bv 

Sietoire de la Campagnie de Jdtue en Framv 
k: P?"®,’ 1 =‘ 0 d for those of Italy by P. Tacchi Venturi’ 

Stona ilella Compagnia di Gesu in Italia, i., Rome, 1909 See’ 
alM J. CreiaeU, San Ignacio en Bareelana, Barcelona, 1906 
Few of those who have studied the life of Loyola from’an 
antagomstio or Protestant standpoint seem to have taken Iffie 
rioubie to ac^aint themselves accuratelv even with the facts of 
his career The best is perhaps E. Gothein, Ignatius rm 
I'oiola und die Gegenreformation, Halle, 1895, but on this see 
'u' fftanfiaiia, .xv. [1896] 449-464. Even more fant.i='ie 
.5 H. Mmler, Les 0 names de la Compagnie de Jims Pens 
i 8 jS, on which cf. The Month, keiv. [1S99J 516-526. Sor* » 

• -.na j.e materalsand cnticisms are, howfe%er, contaisitd m the 


work, lery hostile in tone, of the ex- Jesuit M. Mir Historia 

de Jesus, Madrid, 1913 
“Ricism are dealt with by B. Duhr. Jesuiten- 
"r * ^eiburg L B., 1904 ; H. Stoeckius, Farsehunaen zur 
^ Jem im I6ten JakXendert, 

"tte only wor^ of St. Ignatius besides his letters are the 
SpmttcalEx^i^es and the Constitutions of the Society of Jems 
‘autograph 'of the Spanish 

Ejerc^s Esptntuales was published in Rome in 1 ^- inm. 
merable other ^itions, including several English translations 
publMhed m every language. The most Uluminating 

■J. . ■ ' • .Mrs e . '! 

i . ' 

^^_‘^‘Jowupica, Kome, 1898 with' valuable illuitra’tive 

Herbert Thurston. 
LUCIAN.— See Antiochene Theology. 

LUCK.— See Calendar, Charms and Amu- 
lets, Divination. 

— Titus Lucretius Cams was a 
Roman poet (99 [?J-55 B.c.) who, in the last 
^ntury of the republic, accepted the philosophy of 
Lpicurus, and expounded it to his countrymen in 
a noble didactic poem, entitled de Rerum Natura. 

1. Life and writings. — Little is known of 
frucretms except a notice in Jerome’s additions to 
1 r ao , chronicle, under the year of Abraham 

1923 ( = 94 B.c.) : 

111113 Lucretius poeta nascitur. Postea amatorio poculo in 

quos postea Cicero emendavit, prepria se iiianu 
**'^^u^**’ ®tati 8 quadragesimo quarto.' 

1 his strange story of nnidness and suicide, which 
lennyson has made familiar, is no doubt derived 
ultimately from Suetonius, de Vir. lllust., and, if 
It comes from such an antiquary, probably has a 
b.Tsis of fact (of. Lachmann on i. 922, p. 63 of his 
; M’lnroS ii. 1 ft'. ; Sellax, Roman Poets of the 
Rembhc, p. 283 ft.). But there is an emor of four 
or five years either in the birth year or in the a-e 
assigned to the poet, most likely in the fornie°r. 

Lucretius died 

on 15th October 55 B.c., and not, as .Jerome’s figures 
would imply, m 51 or 50 b.c. This is confirmed by 
the earhest extant mention of the poem in a lette'r 
of Cicero to his brother Quintus (ad Quint, fr., ii. 
IX. 4). This letter, written early in 54 b c pre 
supposes the publication of the poem and, presum- 
ably, ^he poet’s death. For on internal evidence 
alone most scholars agree that de Rerum Katura 
like Vergil'S sEneid, never received a final reWsion 
trom the author’s hand ; certain passages, especi- 
ally in the last three books, seem to be atter- 
thoughts or additions imperfectly adjusted to their 
context. In the dearth of external testimony, 
something may he gleaned from the poem itself 
It seems clear that the author was a R^an noble’ 
u^ll acqu^ted with the luxury of the time (ii! 

i51f., 973, 1121) and with the rivalry and 
ambition of political life (ii. 11 ft'., 40 tf v ll-Yj ff i 
Strongly irapres^d by the crime and bloodshed of 

he deliberately chose, almost alone amon" the 
Konrians, a contemplative life (i. 922 tf., ii. 1 £, ifr 
1 It.), hurther, we see that he possessed a poet’s 
clear minute exact observation with a poet’s love 
open-air scenes (i Oftoff 
' 404 tf., ii. 144-149, 323-332, 342 tf 34Qff * 

I 'i’66f., iv. 220, 575, v. 256 991 tf. vi’ 

4^), that he had unbounded reVereuce for 
Lpicurus, both as a scientific discoverer and as a 
moral retormer (iii. 9-30, v. It}'., vi. Iff) that 
Empedocles were also objects of 
respectful admiration (i. 72ff-733, iii. 371, 1039) 

Sno t ’® c I® mentions the Stoics or the 

ftocratic Schools, although sometimes alludino- to 
‘quod qiiidam fingunt’ (i. 371 ? cf 
-“Jh., 1(183, ii. 167-176). He dedicated the woik 
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to Memniius, the patroD of Catullus, who was 
prietor in 58 B.C., and at that time an opponent of 
Ccesar. He addresses Memmius as an equal ; the 
Lucretii belong to a gens distinguished in the early 
annals of Home, and the cognomen Cams is said 
to be attested by an inscription. The author’s 
purpose in writing a philosophical treatise in verse 
is clearly explained (i. 54 If., esp. 106-145, 922-950, 
iv. 1-25). His aim is genuinely scientific — to gain 
our assent to certain propositions concerning the 
atomic theory (bks. L and ii.) and its applications 
to the relations of mind and body (bk. iii.), the 
wTaiths or images whence he deduces the popular 
belief in the future life (hk. iv.), the origin of our 
world, of civilization, and of language (bk. v.), and 
the phenomena of sky or earth which are supposed 
to come from the vengeance of the gods, such as 
t ’.under, tempests, earthquakes, and volcanoes (bk. 
vi. ). He admits that the system which he advocates 
is unpopular (iv. 18 ft'.), and fears that Memmius 
will some day fall away (i. 102 ff. ). He therefore 
provides an antidote. Poetry is the honey at the 
ciige of the cup which shall make palatable the 
medicine of truth. It is no less obvious that the 
sympathy evoked in the reader, the efl'ect upon 
his imagination, is bound up with the phUosophic 
poet’s soaring frenzy (‘furor arduus ’ ; Statins, Sil. 
II. vii. 76). A philosophical argument is ill-adapted 
for hexameter verse, but the mental power and 
perseverance displayed in so arduous an vmder- 
taking call for unstinted admiration. The diffi- 
culties of his task spur the poet on, and to over- 
come them so far as may be is at once his merit 
and his delight. His grasp of his subject with all 
its perplexities and problems bespeaks a logical 
mind, and he is eminently successful in discovering 
and marshalling whole groups of particular facts 
which lead up to and illustrate a general principle 
(i. 159-214, 265-328, ii. 333-380, 581-699), in the 
use of analogies, and in vividly picturing the con- 
sequences of hypotheses (i. 215-264, 968 If., 988-995). 
It has been conjectured that the poet followed the 
larger epitome of Epicurean doctrine mentioned by 
Diogenes Laertius (x. 39 f., 73 [Giussani, i. 10]). 
Whether this is so or his choice and arrangement 
of topics are dictated by his own immediate purpose 
must remain an open question. In any case the 
idolatry of the disciple and his close study of the 
masters writings (iii. 10) afi'ord a reasonable cer- 
tainty that he introduced no innovations in sub- 
stance, although the exposition, with its flights of 
imagination, its flashes of feeling, and its insight, 
is all his own. In what follows attention is directed 
to those parts of the system only where Lucretius 
fills a gap in the scanty outlines left by Epicurus 
liim-:elf or gives a fuller treatment of particular 
doctrines (see Epicueeans). 

2. Atomic theory. — Lucretius begins by advanc- 
ing the two propositions (1) that nothing can arise 
out of nothing, and (2) that nothing can be annihi- 
lated, which he proves separately from the order 
and regularity of the processes of nature, as especi- 
ally seen in the generation of the species of organic 
life. The obvious objection that we cannot see the 
particles dispersed when a thing is destroyed is 
met with a series of analogies from the potent in- 
visible agencies at work in the world. The exist- 
ence of empty space (vacuum or void) is then 
proved from the impossibility of otherwise account- 
ing for motion, which all the facts of experience 
confirm. The opposite view, that the world is a 
plenum, is next refuted mainly by the considera- 
tion that condensation and expansion no less than 
motion imply the existence of a vacuum. Next, 
the existence of any tertium quid other than body 
and empty space is denied. All other nameable 
things, even time itself, must be regarded as the 
qualities (whether essential properties or transient 


accidents) of these two forms of reality. Body is 
then divided into simple and composite, according 
as it is or is not conjoined with void. The com- 
posite are what we call things (res genitce), the 
simple bodies are atoms ( materies, corpora genitalia, 
semina rerum, principia, elementa, or simply cor- 
pora). To postulate the existence of atoms is to 
deny the infinite divisibility of matter. And here 
again Lucretius employs his favourite negative pro- 
cedure, following out the consequences of infinite 
divisibility to absolute annihilation, which he has 
proved impossible. Infinite divisibility w'ould be 
incompatible with the natural laws (foedera 
naturae) which regulate the production of things 
and the permanence of organic species ; for, unless 
the constituent atoms of things are unchangeable, 
there will be no uniformity of nature, and it will 
be uncertain what can and what cannot arise. 

Summing up these arguments and collecting 
what is said elsewhere in the poem, we arrive at 
the following conception : an atom is a little hard 
kernel of matter, quite solid and therefore im- 
mutable and indestructible (since heat, cold, and 
moisture, the destroyers of the composite things 
about us, cannot enter where no void exists). 
Each atom is a distinct individual (‘ solida pollentia 
simplicitate’) ; it is perfectly elastic ; it has minimal 
parts, of which, however, it is not compounded, for 
they have no independent existence ; hence it has 
size, shape, and weight, but no secondary qualities, 
no colour or temperature, no sound, flavour, or 
smell, no sentience, the different qualities of com- 
posite things being due to the variety of atomic 
shapes, which, though very great, is not infinite. 

After refuting the divergent views of Heraclitus, 
Empedocles, and Anaxagoras (i. 635-920), Lucretius 
proves by a variety of arguments that both matter 
and space are infinite, and refutes the opposing 
view that all things tend to the centre of the uni- 
verse and the assumption of antipodes which it 
involves. He subsequently deduces from infinite 
space and infinite matter an infinite number of 
worlds, which come into being, grow to maturity, 
and ultimately perish (ii. 1023-1174). 

3. Clinamen or swerving. — Atoms are in con- 
stant motion. They move through space (1) by 
their own inherent motion, and (2) in consequence 
of collision. Some atoms of intricate shape form 
after coUision a close union, thus giving rise to 
the things we call hard ; others rebound to greater 
distances and thus form softer substances ; others, 
again, do not unite at aU, but wander freely 
through space. It is next shown how by imper- 
ceptible motions (motus intestini) atomic groups 
or molecules increase in complexity and size until 
they reach the limits of visibility, like motes in 
the sunbeam (ii. 125-141). It will help us to 
understand the relation between these internal 
atomic movements and the motion of the group of 
.atoms as a whole, if we take Giussani’s admirable 
illustration (i. Ill ff.) : as a swarm of insects moves 
slowly through the air in one direction, the in- 
dividual insects of which it is composed are execut- 
ing all manner of far more rapid movements, some 
of them in divergent or even opposite directions. 
The first motion of atoms, always through emjity 
space, is inconceivably rapid and uniformly in the 
same downward direction ; the apparent upward 
motion of some sensible things is shown to be not 
inconsistent with this. But at quite uncertain 
times and places atoms, travelling douuiwards by 
their own weight, and therefore in parallel lines, 
swerve a very uttle from the perpendicular. The 
least possible change of inclination must be 
assume, although it is imperceptible to the senses. 
Otherwise atoms ■would never collide, so as to 
unite and give birth to things, for in empty space, 
where there is no resisting medium, heavy and 
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light atoms fall with equal velocity, so that the 
heavier would not overtake the lighter. There is 
a further proof of this in the consciousness of spon- 
taneous initiative, the power by which each living 
creature goes forward whither the will leads, the 
something which struggles and resists when we 
move involuntarily under compulsion (ii. 216-293). 
For our spontaneous movements originate in sole 
atoms, and their existence at all can be explained 
only by assuming a certain indeterminism or con- 
tingency in the movements of such sole atoms. 
Thus the mind does not feel an internal necessity 
in alt its actions, nor is all motion linked together 
in an unending chain of cause and effect (as the 
Stoics maintained), but atoms initiate motion, 
breaking through the decrees of fate. It will be 
seen that the postulate of uniformity — the decrees 
of nature which govern the birth and growth of 
organic species — to which appeal is so often made 
in the poem, is subject to certain limitations of 
which our information is imperfect. This being 
the case, it is not altogether strange that, while 
M. J. Guyau deduces from the clinamen universal 
contingency in the Epicurean scheme of nature, 
T. Gornperz and Usener incline to regard it as no 
more than a consistent determinism in opposition 
to Stoic fatalism (Giussani, i. 125-107). 

4. Isonomy, — The atomic motions which go on 
now are the same as they have ahvay-, been and 
always will be. What they have produced they 
will again produce ; for, the sum of matter being 
constant, there can be no complete change of con- 
ditions and no change in the order of nature. The 
main distinction is between motions whi^ tend to 
foster birth and growth and those which tend to 
destroy, whether the aggregate formed be inani- 
mate or an organism. The forces of pro<.luction 
and destruction alternately prevail (ii. 1105-1140), 
but are so evenlj' balanced that, if we look to the 
whole universe, the result is equilibrium, as in an 
indecisive battle (ii. .569-580, v. 380-415). This 
principle of equable distribution is best known 
from Cicero, de Nat. Dear. I. xix. 50, hut un- 
doubtedly it was familiar to Lucretius. Combined 
with the infinity of atoms of every shape, it 
guarantees that fixity and perpetuation of species 
to which he so often appeals as a fact. That in an 
infinite universe the possible is also the real is the 
premiss underlying some of the astronomical por- 
tions of the poem (cf. v. 526-533). 

5. Psychology. — The poet undertakes to prove 
that the soul is as much an actual part of a man 
as the hand or foot, and has therefore to refute the 
theory once current and last represented by Aris- 
toxenus (iii. 130-132) that it is a harmony or 
immaterial relation subsisting between corporeal 
elements or parts of the body. Though a single 
nature, it consists of two parts, mind (animus, 
inens) and vital principle (anima), the .seat of feel- 
ing, the former lodged in the breast, the latter 
diffused all over the frame. The single nature 
which mind and feeling unite to form is, like 
everything else, material — an atomic aggregate 
formed of the very finest atoms of (1) wind, (2) heat, 
(3) air, and (4) a nameless something in which 
sensation begins. The preponderance of one or 
other element in the single substance compounded 
of the four explains the diversity of character and 
the variety of the emotional states in animals and 
men. Soul and body, like mind and vital principle, 
form one whole, so constituted that neither can exist 
without the other (iii. 94-416), and this is enforceil 
by twenty-eight arguments against the immortal- 
ity of the soul (iii. 417-829), whence it follows 
that man's fear of death is unreasonable. The 
impassioned discourse on death in which these 
conclusions are driven home (iii. 830-1094). while 
sluiring the defect of all attempts to ‘make fear 


dig its own false tomb, ’ is yet by its moral earnest- 
ness and depth of feeling one of the most impressive 
passages in literature. 

The atomist theory of perception is developed at 
great length in bk. iv. Images or films (eioojXa) 
are continually parting from the surface of things 
and streaming oft' in all directions, hut we see them 
only when and where we tnrn our eyes to them. An 
image pushes before it the air betw-een it and the 
eye. This air sweeps through the pupil and thus 
enables us to judge the distance of the object seen. 
This takes place almost instantaneously ; we do 
not see the images singly, but there is a continuous 
stream of them whenever an object is seen (iv. 
239-258). The theory of images is applied to those 
cases where the senses seem to be mistaken. The 
square tower at a distance looks round, because 
the images are blunted in their long journey 
through the air. In this and similar instances the 
eyes are not deceived. "What they see they rightly 
see ; it is the mind that errs in the inference 
which it draws. The error lies in the opinion 
which the mind superinduces upon what the senses 
really perceive. The sceptic contradicts himself. 
For how does he know that nothing can be known ? 
By what criterion does he distinguish knowing 
from not knowing ? The senses are true, all equally 
true, for each has a distinct power and faculty of 
its own which the other.s cannot challenge or con- 
vict of error, nor is a single sense at one time more 
certain than at another. Reasoning, since it 
depends upon the senses, must be false if they 
are false, and with the overthrow of reason life 
itself would be impossible (iv. 469-521). The mind, 
too, receives its impressions from images, but these 
images are finer than those by which we see, hear, 
taste, and smell. Moreover, they do not all come 
directly from the surface of actual objects; some- 
times images from several distinct things unite, as 
a centaur, or they may be spontaneously formed 
by atoms in the air. In sleep, wdien senses and 
memory are inactive, images still find their way 
to the mind, wraiths or ghosts of the departed 
being one special kind. Dream images appear to 
move because some are coming, some going, in 
continuous succession, so that they appear to be 
the same in different postures. In the least sensible 
time many times are latent in which images can 
appear, tlnless attention is directed to them, they 
pass unheeded. This explains why we think of 
what we wfill, and dift'erent men have different 
thoughts. 

6. Cosmogony. — The working of the cause.s 
which produce, build up, and ultimately destroy 
worlds such as ours is described in outline as a 
coiollar 3 ' to the doctrine of the infinity of matter 
and space (ii. 1023-1174). The details are filled up 
in bk. V. The world is not eternal, as some philo- 
sophers held. Lucretius starts by proving that it 
is mortal, i.e. had a beginning and will have an end 
(v. 91-109,235^15). It must be dissoluble, for it is 
neither impenetrable like the atom nor intangible 
like space, nor, like the sum of reality, can it be 
said to have nothing outside it into which it could 
pass and out of which destructive forces may come. 
Our world began with a chaotic jumble of discordant 
atoms. By the escape of the lighter atoms from the 
heavier this mass broke up into horizontal layers, 
ether at the top over air, air over the other two 
elements, water and e.arth, the sea beingnothing but 
the moisture .squeezed out as the earth condensed. 
In the infancy of th.e earth and of the world, vegeta- 
tion began with herbs and bushes, and then tall 
trees shot up ; animal life followed, first birds, then 
quadrupeds, last of all man, all sprang from tlie 
earth — not from the sea — and nourished bj’ Mother 
Earth. The exiting species are a survival out of 
a far greater number which the earth first tried to 
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produce. The monstrous births perished because 
they could not grow up and continue their kind. 
Many species must have died oft^ because they 
lacked natural weapons of defence or could not be 
utilized and protected by man. But the union of 
two incompatible natures in the fabled creations — 
centaurs, chimmras, mermaids — is impossible. At 
no time did they exist (v. 878-924). This account 
mainly follows Democritus, but in the primeval 
monsters the influence of Empedocles is discernible. 

7 . Anthropology. — Civilized society is the pro- 
duct of a long course of development. The sketch 
of man’s gradual advance from primitive savagery 
(v. 925-1457) is not without interest and value even 
in the present day when so much fresh material 
has been accumulated and is continually enlarged. 
Men at first were hardier and more like the brutes 
than now. Knowing nothing of tillage, they 
lived on acorns or berries, without fire, clothes, 
or houses, without law, government, or marriage. 
Their foes were the beasts, from whose fury they 
snflered. Civilization began with the use of huts 
and skins and the ties of family life. Then came 
compacts with neighbours for friendship and alli- 
ance ; and then speech, a natural impulse quickened 
by need, not due to any single inventor. The next 
step was the discovery of fire from lightning or the 
friction of branches. Further improvements led 
to the building of cities, the allotment of lands, 
and the discovery of gold. With the origin of 
political life is link^ the origin of religion. 
Another important discovery was the use of metals, 
especially iron and copper, which were accidentally 
discovers when the burning of woods caused the 
ore to run. Hence came improvements in warfare, 
the extension of agriculture, and the invention of 
weaving. The art of music followed. When a 
knowl^ge of all the useful crafts had thus been 
attained, progress was complete. 

8 . Religion. — The popular faith, with its whole 
apparatus of prayers, vows, offerings, and divina- 
tion, had been reiected not only by Epicurus, but 
by sdmost all philosophers since the feud between 
poetry and philosophy began with Xenophanes 
and Heraclitus. Lucretius is bitterly hostile ; his 
indignation at the evil wrought by religion glows 
throughout the poem as fiercely as in the famous 
description of the sacrifice of Iphigenia (i 80-101). 
But it is not merely popular superstition that he 
condemns ; he is equally opposed to the philosophic 
monotheism or pantheism 01 Plato and the Stoics, 
and, in fact, to whatever is meant by the term 
‘ natural theology.’ The negative propositions 
which he maintains are all-important. ( 1 ) There 
is no purpose in nature ; the argument from design 
is disallowed in advance ; adaptotion is the product 
of experience. 

'Nil ideo quoniam natumst in corpora ut oti 
poasemus ; sed quod natamst, id procreat usum ' (iv. 834 1). 

The bodily organs were not given in order to be 
used. On the contrary, the eye preceded seeing, 
and man had a tongue before he could speak. 
Thus the activity of the senses is explained on 
mechanical principles without assuming final causes, 
and a similar explanation bolds for all other 
^tivities, nourishment by food, and growth, walk- 
ing and locomotion generally, sleep and dreams. 
Hence ( 2 ) there is no divine providence. The course 
of nature is not sustained by a divine power work- 
ing for the good of mankind. The flaws in the 
world _(‘ tanta stat prmdita culpa ’) at once and for 
ever dispose of that hypothesis (ii. 165-181 ; cf. v. 
195-234). Hence, too, (3) the world is not divine. 
So far is it from being conscious and intelligent 
that it is the most fitting example of what we 
mean by insensible and inanimate (v. 110-145). 
(4) The world was not created by the gods. What 
could induce them to take such trouble inconsistent 
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[ with their majesty ? Or, supposing them willing 
to create, whence came their notion or preconcep- 
tion (rp6Xi;tj/is) of man before he existed (v. 181- 
186) ? On the contrary, the world and all that is 
therein was gradually formed by mere natural 
causes through the fortuitous concourse of some 
part of an infinity of atoms in some part of infinite 
space (ii. 991 ft'., v. 187-194). 

But negative criticism is not all. On the positive 
side the existence of gods is proved by the agree- 
ment of all nations, although the fables and legends 
told of them (iL 600 ft'.) must be rejected. The 
gods are blessed and immortal. They need nothing 
of mankind, bestow no favours, take no vengeance 
(iL 646-652). Their abodes, which in fineness of 
structure correspond to the impalpable nature of 
the divine body, too delicate for our sense to per- 
ceive, are in the intermundia (a word not used by 
the poet), or lucid interspaces between the worlds. 
They touch nothing that is tangible for us, since 
that cannot touch which cannot admit of being 
touched in turn (v. 148-152). There is a significant 
reference (iii. 819-823) to the conditions under 
which alone immortality is possible, namely the 
absence of destructive forces or their being kept at 
bay, or being held in equilibrium by conserving 
forces (see Giussani, i. 239). Not content with 
proclaiming the true doctrine, Lucretius goes on 
to explain how the false arose. The belief in gods 
arose from the images seen by the mind in waking 
hours and still more in sleep. The shapes thus 
seen were of more than mortal size, beauty, and 
strength. As these shapes were ever present, and 
as their might appears so great, men deemed 
them to be immortal and blessed, and placed their 
abodes in the heavens because the unexplained 
wonders of the heavens had already excited awe. 
Thus all things were handed over to the gods, and 
the coittse of nature was supposed to be governed 
by their nod. This fatal error sprang from the 
instinctive fear which associates with divine ven- 
geance the calamity and ruin wrought by storms 
and earthquakes (v. 1161-1240). Lucretius more 
than once exults at the overthrow of this delusion 
(i. 62-69, ii. 1090-1104, iii. 14-30). On the other 
hand, it is obvious that he has gone too far in his 
concessions to anthropomorphism. The criticism 
which he successfully applies to the incongruous 
creations of legend, centaurs, and chimseras would, 
on his own groimds, be just as valid against the 
blessed immortals. The superhuman beings whom 
he reverences as gods are simply the Homeric 
divinities purified, refined, and rationalized. 

9 . Ethics. — In a poem professedly dealing with 
physics we hardly expect to find a systematic 
treatment of ethics, yet there are enough short 
notices or digressions in which the subject appears 
(ii. 16-61, 172 ff., iiL 14-16, 459 ft'., 978-1023, v. 9-51, 
vi. 9-41) to establish the author’s complete agree- 
ment with the teaching of Epicurus. The end is 
pleasure — in other words, to secure that pain hold 
aloof from the body, and that the mind, exempt 
from cares and fears, feel its own true joy (ii. 16-19). 
Whoever has been bom must want to continue in 
life so long as fond pleasure shall keep him (v. 177 f. ). 
Gratification of desires which, though natural, are 
not necessary affords no true happiness. The 
tortures of conscience make a hell upon earth. 
Tantalus and Sisyphus and the like are types of 
men tormented in this life by various lusts and 
passions. The pangs of remorse are emphasized 
as well as the constant apprehension that, though 
the wrong-doer has hitherto eluded gods and men, 
he cannot keep his secret for ever (v. 1156 f.). 
Epicurus is extolled as the saviour who, seeing 
the miserable condition of mankind, partly from 
ignorance, and partly from nnstaken fe.ar of the 
gods and of death, proclaimed those truths which 
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alone can bring salvation : that death is nothing 
to ns, that the gods do not interfere with the course 
of nature, that the world is a fortuitous and 
temporary concourse of atoms, and man himself a 
still more ephemeral combination in that world. 
These are the doctrines which, he thinks, will 
redeem mankind. But, while master and disciple 
are perfectly agreed in the literal acceptance of 
these propositions, there is a marked difl'erence in 
the spirit of their teaching. Starting with the 
proposition ‘There is no joy but calm,’ Epicurus 
deduces his ideal of a simple, almost ascetic life 
of intellectual enjoyment, spent in the society of 
congenial friends. By a life thus regulated accord- 
ing to circumstances he sought to attain the 
maximum of pleasure. Lucretius, too, advocates 
an austere hedonism ; the pleasure which is the 
universal law and condition of existence is not 
indulgence, but peace and a pure heart (v. 18). 
From all who would live worthily he demands 
fortitude, renunciation, and unswerving loyalty to 
truth. No ancient writer w'as more profoundly 
impressed with the mystery of existence, and the 
ills that flesh is heir to. He assailed the founda- 
tions of belief with fanatical zeal which rises, one 
might almost say, to the intensity of religion. 
Under this aspect, his earnestness has its counter- 
parts in the Divina Commedia or Paradise Lost. 

Literatcxe. — E ditions by C. Lachmaan (Berlin, 1850, <1871), 
H. A. J. Munro (Cambridge, 1864, <1886), F. Bockemuller 
(Stade, 1873), C. Ciussani (Turin, 1896-98), supplemented by 
Note Lucreziane. do. 1900, W- A. Merrill (New York, 1907), 
also bk lii. by R. Heinze (Leipzig, 1897) ; H. Lotze, in Philot. 
vii. [1852] 696-732 ; P. Mont6e, Etude sur Lucriee, Paris, 1860 ; 
A. J. Reisacker, Der Todetgedanke hei den Grieehen . . . mit 
besonderer Riickneht an/ Epicur und den rom. JKehter lAierez, 
Trtves, 1862; C. Martha, Le Poime de Luertee : morale, 
religion, science, Paris, 1869; F. A. Lange, GescA. des MaUri- 
alismus, Iserlohn, 1886, » 1876, pp. 1-25, 70-121, Eng. tr. by 
E -C. Thomas, London, 1377-81, chs. i., iv., and y., pp. 8-36, 93- 
158 ; H. Usener, ‘ Zur latein. Literaturgesch.’ in Rhein, ilus. 
zkii. [1867] 444-44S, xxiii. [1868] 678 -jSo [Kleine Schri/ten, 
11., Leipzig, 1913, nos. xU. andxix.]; A. Sdstlem, Q^r.id Lucrettns 
detmerit Empedocli Agrigentino, Schleusingen, 1873 ; J. Veitch, 
Lucretius and the Atomic Theory, London, 1875; J. Woltjer, 
Lucretii Philosophia cum fontibus comparata, Groningen, 
1877 ; J. B. Royer, Essai sur les arguments du matirialisme 
dans Luerlce, Pans, 1883; J. Masson, The Atomic Theory of 
Lucretius contrasted with modern Doctrines o/ Atoms and 
Evolution, London, 1884, Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet, do. 
1907, and a complementary vol., 1909 ; J. Bemays, Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen, Berlin, 1885, ii. 1-67 [notes on bk. i. 1-685]; 
W. Y. Sellar, The Roman Poets of the Republic^, Oxford, 
1889 [chs. xi.-xiv.] ; J. Mussehl, De Lucretiani libri primi 
condicione ac retractatione, Berlin, 1912, Translations by 
Munro, new cd, Bohn's Classical Library, London, 1908, and by 
C. Bailey, Oxford, 1910. R. D. HiCKS. 

LUGH.— See Celts, Festh^als and Fasts 
(Celtic). 

LULLISTS. — Among the figures of the 13th 
cent, none is more picturesque, none more repre- 
sentative of the great force.s, spiritual and mental, 
of the age than Raymond Lull, ‘ The Illuminated 
Doctor,’ logician, philosopher, scientist, poet, mis- 
sionary, and martyr. He was bom at Palma, in 
Majorca, in 1236, when the first spiritual enthusi- 
asm of tile Franci.scan movement was dying away. 
During his boyhood the spiritual Franciscans were 
making desperate, but vain, efforts to maintain the 
simplicity of the original vow of poverty which 
had been the joy of their founder. Human nature 
made it inevitable, however lamentable, that an 
Order should possess property. Another deviation 
from the singleness of mind of St. Francis was, 
happily, inevitable also. During his life a brother 
was not allowed to possess a book, and learning 
seemed as alien as riches. But true devotion cannot 
be permanently content without tlie offering of the 
realms of mincf as well a.s of soul and body. Thus 
we find in the lives of Koger Bacon and Raymond 
Lull, members of Franciscan Orders of the next 
generation, an enthusiasm for learning linked with I 


an enthusiasm for Christ as intense as that of 
Brother Giles and Sister Clare. These are the 
figures whom we find toiling amid the dim founda- 
tions of the great Palace of Science, blackened 
by the suspicion of the narrow-minded orthodox, 
strenuously maintaining the nobility of the offer- 
ing of science, knowledge, and thought at the 
foot of the Cross. They were fervent lovers of 
Christ who stood at the parting of the ways of 
Scholasticism, still recognizing and using its words 
and its processes, but adding the facts and in- 
ferences of a dawning science of Nature. Their 
lives were enthusiastic fulfilments of the command, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
mind.’ 

Lull was seneschal of the household of James ll. 
of Majorca, and till the age of thirty he lived the 
ordinary life of a libertine noble. Suddenly con- 
science was aroused, and in his chamber, as he was 
writing love poems, he beheld the vision of Christ 
on the Cross, and heard Him say, ‘ Oh Kaymond, 
follow me henceforth.’ Then came the agony of 
conviction and the determination to forsake the 
world and follo'w Christ entirely. Two aims at 
once filled his life — to gain martyrdom, and to con- 
vert to Christianity the Saracens around. He 
would use no carnal weapons ; he would go to the 
Holy Father and to Christian kings, and induce 
them to endow colleges for the learning of the 
languages of the unbelievers. For himself he 
would write a book so irrefutable as to ensure the 
conversion of Saracen, Jew, and heretic to the 
Catholic faith. A sermon on the renunciation of 
St. Francis of Assisi completed his resolution ; he 
left wife and children with sufficient for the neces- 
sities of life, sold all else, and went forth in coarsest 
attire to the new life. He kept a cell for himself 
on Mount Randa, and there during nearly ten 
years he sought to fit himself for his work. By 
the advice of his friends he chose this solitary study 
in preference to the University of Paris, the centre 
of the intellectual life of Europe. He learnt Arabic 
from a Saracen whom he bought as a slave, and 
narrowly escaped being murdered when this in- 
furiated Muslim realized the object of his study. 
The crown of his long preparation came when eight 
days of profound meditation were succeeded by an 
illumination -which Lull himself always claimed as 
a direct divine inspiration. Under this impulse he 
wrote the Ars Magna, the first of the great works 
associated with his name. By its methods he felt 
sure that the truths of Christianity could be so 
irrefragably stated that the infidels could not 
possibly refuse acceptance of them. Nothing is 
more striking in the subsequent history of the 
philosopher and his followers than the absolute 
conviction, which they all shared, of the direct 
divine origin of the mode of reasoning here initi- 
ated. The assertion is crystallized in the title 
‘ The Illuminated Doctor ’ by which he is always 
known among succeeding generations of Lullists. 
The woodcuts adorning the great folios in which 
Salzinger has issued his works all represent the 
divine beam of light shining down upon him. En- 
thusiastic disciples confidently appeal to the logical 
power of the processes as more than possible to 
unaided human intellect. The unbiased judgment 
of our own day fails to discover the same immense 
value or power. 

It may be briefly characterized as a mechanical metliod by 
which all possible subjects may be subjected to all manner 
of questions, and thus a complete category of statements may 
be obtained. The apparatus in its original form is a number 
of concentric circles divided into compartments denoted by 
lettera of the alphabet. These letters denote in different 
circles different ideas. Thus we have in one nine subjects : 
God, Angel, Heaven, Blan, the Imi^inative, the Sensitive, the 
Negative, the Elementary, the Instrumental. In another circle 
we have nine predicate : Goodness, Magnitude, Duration, 
Power, Wisdom, Will, Virtue, Truth, Glory. In another we 
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have nine qaestions: Whether? What? Whence? Why? flow 
lai^ ? Of what kind ’ When ? Where ? How ? One of these 
circles is fixed, the others rotate, and we thus obtain a coni- 
plete series of combinatioDs, first of questions and then of 
statements. The precise form of the mechanism varies ; m 
some works we hav’e triangles of various colours intersecting 
each other ; in others we have a tree with roots, trunk, branches, 
t^gs, each labelled with some term contracting from the 
universal to the special. Letters vary in meaning with the 
apparatus. But in every case the general idea is the codi^ ing 
of every possible statement on all subjects. The method, in- 
tended first solely as| a Christian apologetic, was speedily found 
to be as applicable to other subjects, and among the numerous 
works assigned to Lull are many in which the Ars is applied to 
Medicine, Chemistry, Mathemattcs, Physics, and Astronomy. 

Lull commenced at once to use his new weapon 
with all the enthusiasm of the direct emissaiy of 
God. He gave a series of lectures on its application 
at the Universities of Montpellier and Paris and in 
the monasteries of France, Italy, and Spain. The 
failure of his persua.siona to, induce monarchs or 
pontifF to develop fresh enterprise for the conversion 
of the Saracen led Lull himself, at the age of fifty- 
six, to land as a missionary in Tunis, there con- 
fidently expecting to win all to Christianity through 
his reasoning. Imprisonment and expulsion did 
not check hi.s zeal ; we find him ardently continu- 
ing his work wherever there were Muslims or 
heretics. His own islands, Cyprus, and Armenia 
certainly saw many converts, and the ban of death 
did not prevent his returning twice to Africa. The 
assertions of his ranch wider travel need further 
proof. 

Lull’s scheme for colleges for the study of 
missionary languages bore fruit for a time in a 
foundation by his own king, in 1276, of a college 
for Arabic at Miramar in Majorca, but it was not 
until the Council of Vienne, in 1311, that papal 
authority was given for schools for Hebrew, Greek, 
Arabic, and Chaldee in the Koman Curia, Oxford, 
Bologna, Salamanca, and Paris. It is interesting 
thus to realize that in Lull’s enthusiasm we have 
the germ of the Hebrew professorships at our 
English Universities, as well as the broader ideas 
of missionary education wliich he and Roger Bacon 
alike impressed upon the Cliurch. The same in- 
stinct which sent Lull to talk to Saracens in Arabic 
led him to overleap the limits of tradition and to 
write many of his works, both devotional and 
logical, in his native Catalan. He was a pioneer 
in that movement which, by entrusting to ver- 
nacular languages thoughts hitherto imprisoned in 
the Latin of the learned, gave a new dignity to 
national speech and a new impulse to the develop- 
ment of the common people : his great religious 
romance Blanquema was written in Latin, Arabic, 
and Catalan ; his ecstatic hymns entitled Hours of 
the Virgin, with many others of his works, in 
Catalan alone. 

Round Raymond Lull there has gathered a misty 
halo of romance and unorthodoxy through his in- 
cursions into the world of alchemy. His Franciscan 
supporters are eager to free him from this charge, 
wliich has repeatedly brought him within danger 
of the censure of the Church. He is stated to have 
learnt from Arnanld of Villeneuve the secret of tlie 
philosopher’s stone. There is a tradition, exceed- 
ingly doubtful but not entirely discredited, of a 
visit to England to make gold for Edward II. in 
return for his help against tlie unbelievers. Certain 
it is that a number of works on alchemy are 
assigned to his name which were obviously not 
written by him. It is proved that on Lull has 
been fixed the discredit of certain works on magic 
by another Raymond of Tarrega, a renegade con- 
verted Jew, which were condemned by Pope 
Gregory xi. But we mu.st remember that alchemy 
was the beginning of natural science, tliat the early 
alchemists were religions men who commenced 
their works in tli8 name of the Tiinilv, and tlnat 
the man who believed that he had discovcied a I 


universal transmuter of the elements of thought 
might not unnaturally aim at a univci.-al trans- 
inuter of the elements of matter. Lull’s dominat- 
ing idea was that there is one great principle 
running through the universe, since it is the ex- 
pression of one divine mind. Scattered among his 

'> ■ ' ' ' .1 ■ 3 are repeated references show- 

■. ■ much on alchemy, though he 
did not expect impossibilities from it. We can well 
believe that he wrote as well as thoi^ht on the 
subject. Indeed, Roger Bacon (rfe Emendandis 
Scientiis, bk. iii.) refers to the fact of such writing. 

The last period of Lull’s life revealed a foe within 
the Church against which he fought unceasingly. 
Round the name of Averroes (Ibn Kushd, t 1193 ; 
see Averroes, Averroism), the Arab interpreter 
of Aristotle, had been gathering the thoughts and 
theories of Muslim, Jewish, and Scholastic suc- 
cessors, diverging gradually into the banishment of 
the Deity beyond the reach of prayer or care for 
the individual, the denial ofindividuM immortality, 

I and ultimately even asserting the identity of the 
soul of all men. Averroism thus, while using the 
name of a single devout Muslim, was really the 
composite deposit of a century of more or less 
sceptical thought ; througli Maimonides (j.v.) and 
Michael Scot it gained the ear of a section of 
Scholasticism and won over as votaries many in 
the University of Paris, the intellectual focus of 
the world. In attempting to .save its orthodoxy it 
asserted that what might be true in faith might 
be false in philosophy. This was the special 
heresy against which l ull spent his life ; the 
authorities at Paris eagerly sought his assistance 
in combating the heresy which threatened to 
capture tlie whole University. The contest was 
so Keen that Lull himself was obliged repeatedly 
to obtain certificates of his own orthodoxy. At 
the Council of Vienne Lull worked hard, though 
apparently without succe.ss, to secure an edict 
fortidding the teaching of Averroism in Christian 
schools. It lingered for a couple of centuries 
longer, more and more tending to materialism 
and finding its chief sphere in the medical school 
of Padua. Lullisni always provided its strongest 
foes. 

When nearly eighty years of age. Lull set off on 
another missionarj' journey to Africa ; his fervid 
exhortation roused the fury of the Muslim mob, 
and he was stoned to death at Bugia on June 30, 
1315, thus gaining the coveted crown of martyr- 
dom. The body was carried to Palma and was 
there interred amidst the laments of his nation. 

The immense mental acth ity of Lull left a vast 
number of works, many of which have never been 
printed. S.alzinger in his great (incomplete) edi- 
tion (1721-48) gives a list of 205 treatises as un- 
doubted, besides 93 others more or less probably 
assigned to his name. Perroquet (1667) names 488, 
and states that several authors of weiglit assign no 
fewer than 4000 to his pen. A large number of 
enthusiastic pupils, gathered from the lecture- 
halls of Paris and of the Franciscan monasteries, 
continued and applied his methods, and in many 
places Lullist schools grew up side by side with tlie 
older-established Thomists and Scotists. The aim 
of the Lullists was to appl 5 ' a logical method to 
the proof of doctrines of the faith, to fight Aver- 
roism, and to fit men for missionary work. En- 
thusiasm for liLs methods was the special char- 
acteristic of the followers of the great enthusiast. 
This enthusiasm was speedily met by a bitter 
opposition. It is almost certain that Lull had been 
a member of the third Order of .St. Francis. 
Rivalry between the great religious Oiders, how- 
ever, belittled his growing f.arae. The Dominican 
Eymeric, Inriiii'itor-( It-m ml in Aragon (1320- 
99), initiated the campaign by an accusation of 
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heresy in 500 passages taken from Lull’s works. 
Franciscan apologists assert that Ey meric was a 
disbeliever in the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, which was the special enthusiasm of the 
University of Paris and was warmly advocated by 
Lullists, and that this was the seed plot of Eymeric's 
opposition. The Inquisitor asserted that 200 
Lullist errors had been condemned by Gregory xi. 
in 1376. This bull has never been found, though 
the papal archives have again and again been 
searched, and N. de Pax (1519) and L. Wadding 
(t 1657), the annalist of the Franciscans, have made 
out their case that Eymeric invented it, or forged 
it, or confused it deliberately or accidentally with 
the condemnation of the works of Raymond of 
Tarrega, already referred to (most conveniently 
accessible in AS, June, vii. 618-623). Eymeric 
was degraded and subsequently sent by King John 
of Aragon into exile ; Lullism was declared sane 
and wholesome in 13% hy the Inquisitor Eman- 
gaudius at Barcelona. 

In 1483 Ferdinand the Catholic founded the 
University of Majorca, with a ‘studium generale’ 
for the study of Lull’s method. Naturally it is the 
native island of the founder that has been most 
devoted to the propagation of his philosophy and 
has fiercely fought for its recognition. But its 
fortunes have varied elsewhere. In the University 
of Paris at times students were officially warned 
against its study, but about the year 1515 it at- 
tained great glory there under the inspiring teach- 
ing of Bernard de Lavinheta. Its doctrines were 
again and again assailed as unorthodox, and as 
earnestly defended. A favourable sentence was 
obtained from the Council of Trent and from the 
Inquisition at Madrid. But its foes procured 
the inclusion of Lull’s works on the Index Expur- 
gatorius under Paul rv. They were finally removed 
from the Index in 1594. The hold of Lullism on 
the University of Palma continued into the 18th 
century. In 1635 Urban viii. ordered that its 
scholars during their last two years of study should 
daily hear lectures on the Ars. In 1673 Maria 
Anna of Austria issued an edict assigning preced- 
ence to Lullists even over scholars senior to them- 
selves. Objections, insufficient to prevent Lull’s 
beatification, have obstructed his canonization, 
though the process recounting the miracles at his 
tomb was presented by the bishop of Majorca in 
1612. The principal charges were due to un- 
guarded utterances that seem to ignore the neces- 
sity of faith and to bring the truths of religion 
within the powers of human reason. Others con- 
sidered theprocessesof the Ars mere word -chopping. 
Later apologists like Perroquet confess that sciol- 
ists made it their boast that by this method they 
could speak on any subject, to any length, at a 
moment’s notice, and Perroquet laments the un- 
deserved obloquy which such charlatans have 
brought on their master {Vie, p. 118f.). The 
specimens given of the method explain why it has 
now passed away. Ps 20 and Wis 6 are expounded 
by Perroquet as samples. We find a careful 
analysis of the subjects and predicates of each verse, 
and an exhaustive statement of their combination 
— the whole producing a somewhat commonplace 
expository commentary. Lull has become the 
national saint of the Balearic Isles. Here the 
enthusiasm never died, but the philosophic method 
gradually merged itself in an enthusiasm for the 
memory of the saint and a national pride in col- 
lecting and publishing the Catalan poems and 
imaginative works on which Lull's fame will 
finally rest. The Lullists of to-day are a number 
of patriotic and cultured men who are proud of 
their national literature and its great exponent. 

LmuATURK.— .IS, June, vii. [1867] 581-C76 (Suthdaj), gives 
life, and history of the disputes on orthodoxy ; I. Stilzinger, 


Opera Raymundi LulUi, Mainz, 1721-48, vols. L-vi, ix., x. ; 
A. Perroquet, Apologie de la vie et des otavres du bienheureitx 
Raymond Lulle, Vendome, 1667 ; K. Prantl, Geechichte der 
Logik, Leipzig, 1867 (vol. lii. deals with Lull’s system) ; 
A. Helfferich, Raymund Lull und die Anfdnge der eata- 
lojnschen Literatur, Berlin, 1858, deals with his place in litera- 
ture. Modern lives are M. Andrd, Le Bienheureux Raymond 
Lulle, Paris, 1900 (edifying but uncritical) ; S. M. Zwemer, 
Raymund Lull, Pint Missionary to the Moslems, New York, 
1902 ; and W. T. A. Barber, Raymond Lull the Illuminated 
Doctor, London, 1903. For further bibliography see U. Che- 
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W. T. A. Bakbek. 

LUMBINI, — A pleasaunce, or small wood, men- 
tioned in Pali records as the birthplace of the 
Buddha. It is now occupied by the shrine of 
Rummindei in Nepal, approximately in 83° 20' E. 
long., 27° 29' N. tat., about four miles north of 
the frontier between the British possessions and 
the Nepalese Tarai, and half a mile west of the 
river Tilar.^ 

The references to it so far traced in the N. 
Indian Pali books are only three. One is in an 
old ballad, containing the prophecy of the aged 
Asita about the infant Buddha, this Asita story 
being the Buddhist counterpart of the Christian 
.story of Simeon. The ballad is certainly one of 
the very oldest extant Buddhist documents, and 
must be earlier than 400 B.c. It is now included 
in the anthology called the Sutta Nipata, and it 
states at verse 683 that the child was born in the 
village of Lumbini (Lumbineyye game). The 
other two references are in the Katha Vattku, com- 
posed in the middle of the 3rd cent. B.C. by Tissa, 
son of Moggali. In that work (ed. A. C. Taylor 
for PTS, London, 1894-97, pp. 97 and 559) it is 
stated that ‘ the Exalted One ' was bom at Lumbini 
( LumbiniyS jdto). 

Our next information is the inscription found on 
a piUar in Dec. 1896. The pillar had been known 
for years to be standing at the foot of the small 
hill on wWch the tiny shrine is situated, but the 
fact that the graffiti on the exposed part of it were 
medimval and unimportant, combined with the 
difficulties resulting from its being in foreign 
territory, caused it to be neglected until 18%. 
When it was then uncovered, the top of an inscrip- 
tion was discovered three feet beneath the sou. 
The inscription is in old Pali letters, and in a 
dialect which the present writer would call Kosali 
— a dialect so nearly allied to the literary Pali of 
the canon that other scholars prefer to call it Pali. 
The translation is as follows : 

*The beloved of the ^ods, Kiogr Piyadasi (that ie, A^oka), has 
come in person and paid reverence ; and to celebrate the fact 
that the Buddha, the S^iya sage, was bom here, has had a 
stone horse (?) made and put up on a stone pillar ; and because 
the Honourable One was bora here has remitted the tax of one- 
eighth on Lumbini village (that is, parish)/ 

There are sUght diflerences in the translations 
by various other scholars, but not as to the double 
insistence on the fact that the Buddha was born at 
the spot where the piUar was erected.* The letters 
are beautifully clear, each being nearly an inch in 
height. When the present writer made a copy of 
tliem in 1900, though they had then been three 
years exposed to the light, they seemed almost as 
if freshly cut. In the dim light of the cell above, 
containing the shrine, can be discerned a has- 
relief representing the birth-scene. But the 
Brahman wlio claims the right to the petty income 
arising from the pence of the peasantry refuses 
any proper examination of it. So far as a cursory 
inspection permits of a decision, it seems to be 
much later than the inscription. 

A legend in the Divyamdana^ purports to give 

1 See V, A. Smith, in JRAS, 1902, p. 143, 

2 See A. Puhrer, Buddha Sakyamuni's Birihpluce, Allahabad 

1907 ; G. Btihler, in Epigraphia Indica, v. [Ib98] ; R. Pischel’ 
SBAW, 2903, p. 724 fif.; A. Barth, Journal des Savants, 189'’’ 
p. 73. ’ ’ 

3 Ed. E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neill, Cambridge, 1S66, p. 389. 
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the conversation between A^ka and his guide 
Upagnpta on the occasion of the visit recorded in 
the inscription. Perhaps the tradition that Upa- 
gupta, very possibly another name of the author 
of the Katha Vatthu, accompanied him is historical. 
The work in question is in Buddhist Sanskrit ; and, 
though its date is unknown, it must be at least 
five centuries later than Aioka, who spoke, of 
course, the language of his inscription, and would 
not have mderstood the words here put into his 
mouth. 

Still later are certain references in the Pali com- 
mentaries written at Kanchipnram * or Anuradha- 
pura® (2'2-u.). In order to explain how the birth 
took place in a grove, they say that the mother, 
on the way to be delivered among her own people, 
was taken with the pains of delivery hif-way 
between Kapilavatthu, her husband’s home, and 
Devadaha, her father’s home. This is quite prob- 
able ; but, on the other hand, it may nave been 
suggested by the meagre facts recorded in the 
ancient books. Neither the Buddhist Sanskrit 
writers nor the Pali commentators could have 
understood the long-buried inscription, even had 
they known of its existence. 

It is very interesting to see that this spot, so 
deeply revered by all Buddhists, should have re- 
tained its original name through so many centuries 
of neglect and desertion. Watters says that ‘ ac- 
cording to some accounts’ it had been named 
Lumbini after a gi-eat Koliyan lady who had dedi- 
cated it to public use.’ This is quite probable. 
There are other instances of a similar kind ; but, 
unfortunately, Watters gives neither name nor 
date of any of the Chinese books to which he refers. 
But we know that both Sakiyas and Koliyas 
found diflSculty in pronouncing the trilled r. Per- 
haps this was true of all Kosala. The inscription 
at Lumbini, for instance, has laja for rCmi ; and 
Lumbini itself is often written in Pali MSS with a 
dotted L, which may represent an untrilled r. 
Thus Bummindei stands for Lumbini Devi, the 
goddess of Lumbini. But that goddess was not 
really a goddess at all, nor even Lumbini, but only 
the mother of the Buddha. We have no evidence 
as to when or how the transformation took place. 
And in face of the stubborn opposition of the 
Nepalese Government, and of the Brahman who 
has taken possession of the shrine, there is very 
little hope of any further excavation at the site to 
throw light on this question, or to explain the 
divergent statements of Cliinese writers as to what 
they saw at the place.* 

liiTERATUBS. — See the sources cited in the article, and cf. also 
art. Kapilavastu. T. W. KhVS DavIDS. 

LUNACY.-See Insanity. 

LUSHAIS. — The Lushais area composite com- 
munity, consisting of those groups which w'ere 
absorbed and reduced to a more or less complete 
unity by the skill and sagacity of the Thangur 
chiefs of the Lushai clan in the last century. 
They practise yAwniiny, a form of cultivation which 
involves constant moves from one site to another. 
In this fact is foimd a reason for some at least of 
their peculiar characteristics. 

Ea^ village is a separate State ruled by its own 
chief, who usually belongs to the .Sailo clan, whose 
talent for government has made them the masters 
of nearly the whole of the area now known as the 
Lushai Hills. The sons, as thej’ reached maturity, 
were provided with a wife and followers, and were 

* Com. on Therigdthd, p, 1. 

2 Majjhima Com., JMAS, 1S95, p. 767 ; Jutaka Com. i. 62, 
54. 

y T. Watters, On Yiain Chiedng's Travehi in India^ ed. T. W. 
B1 i> 8 Davids and S. W. Bushell, London, 1905, ii. 15. 

^ dee Watters, op. cit. 


sent forth to found new villages. The youngest 
son was the heir general. Elders assist the chief 
in the vUlage administration, and each village 
possesses, in addition to the council of elders, 
officers to settle where the jhums are to be made, 
a village crier, a blacksmith, and a wise man, 
puifhiam (lit. ‘much knower’). The population 
of a Lushai village consists of members of different 
clans and tribes brought under the unifying in- 
fluence of their subordination to the Thangur 
chiefs. Their religion, therefore, exhibits traces 
of a mixed origin ; there are features in it which 
recall some of the more notable characteristics of 
the systems of their congeners, east as well as in 
the more distant north, sdl of whom speak cognate 
dialects. 

The Creator is a spirit called Pathian, beneficent, 
but with little concern in the affairs of men. Sub- 
ordinate to Pathian is a spirit Khuavang, whose 
appearance to men causes illness. He is also 
spoken of as a personal genius — an idea which is 
still further elaborated in the belief in the mivengtu, 
the watchers of men. Each man has two souls, 
ttdarao, the one wise and the other foolish. One 
mivengtu is good and the other evil. The hiiai are 
demons inhabiting water and land, are all bad, and 
are the causes of all sickness and misfortune ; the 
lashi are spirits who are concerned only with wdld 
animals, whom they control ; the spirits of the 
dead need constant propitiation and receive oflTer- 
ings of firstfruits. Each clan has a spirit, or clan 
deity, sakhua, to whom a special chant is addressed 
by the puithiam (who must be a member of the 
clan), and identity of chants and ritual is a sure 
proof of membership of the clan. 

The rites performed for the purpose of address to 
some definite spiritual being may be separated 
from the rites which seem to be efficacious with- 
out the intervention or mediacy of any definite 
spiritual being. The sakhua chants recorded by 
Shakespear are accompanied by sacrifices of a sow. 
The sacrifices to huai, supposed to frequent houses 
and villages, are various, now a pig, now a cock, 
and sometimes a goat being offered. Three sacri- 
fices should be performed after marriage. Dreams 
afford an indication of the necessity for the per- 
formance of one of those rites. Temporary tabus, 
closely akin to those so common in the Naga area, 
are part of the necessary liturgy. The ritual for 
appeasing the huai of the woods and waters is not 
dissimilar, but some of tlie most efficacious rites 
are the patent of certain clans. The villages close 
their gates on the occasion of an epidemic of cholera, 
so as to exclude all visitors from the infected area, 
and frighten away the demon causing the sick- 
ness by erecting a rough gate across the road 
leading to the distressed villages, which they man 
with straw figures of armed men ; they suspend 
from the gateway the portions of the dog sacrificed 
in these emergencies, which are reserved for the 
demon — as a rule, the extremities with the heart, 
liver, and entrails. Some of the birth-rites are 
addressed to huais, while others are seemingly 
of almost automatic efficacy. In the second cate- 
gory of rites are those which are performed to 
bring back a straying soul (for men sometimes lose 
one of their souls), to produce children, to afford 
protection against sickness, to secure good hunting 
and to ascertain the luck of the intended chase, to 
benefit the crops, to obtain power over the spirits 
of animals and men killed in this world, and to 
secure freedom from the ghost of the slaughtered 
enemy. The series of five feasts which affect the 
future life in important ways are religious rites of 
a specially interesting nature. Most of the rites 
are accompanied by a regulation requiring that the 
social group concerned, be it a household or a 
whole village, shall abstain from all but the most 
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necessary work, and shall not leave the prescribed 
area. The blacksmith's fuigc possesses sanctity, 
and is a place where persons who have accidentally 
come into contact with any noxious influence may 
take sanctuary and be purified. The priesthood 
consists of the puithirmi and the members of 
special clans. Any one can acquire by purchase 
the hid, songs or charms which form the stock-in- 
trade of the puithiam, whose success must depend 
largely on luck and on short memories of his 
failures. 

The first man, Pupawla, or the anee.stor Pawla, 
possibly in revenge for his death, stands armed 
with bow and pellets at the entrance to the spirit 
world. Except the thangchhuah, i.e. those who 
have performed the series of five rites (fasts, as 
they are sometimes called) in this world, none can 
escape his aim. Yet he spares still-born children 
or those who die young, for he heeds their plea 
that, had they lived, they too might have per- 
formed the due ritual and so been free to enter 
with the thangchhuah into Pielral, where all is 
pleasant. Those whom Pawla wounds go to Mithi 
khua. Their wounds swell painfully for three 
years, and for a like period the scar remains. 
Thereafter they die again, are born as butterflies, 
and then die again, to reappear as dew on the 
ground ; as dew they enter the loins of a man, and 
are reborn as human children. In addition to the 
personal advantages of the thangchhuah rites, the 
man may take his wife with him to Pielral, whence 
there is no return to reincarnation, and lie may 
wear certain special clothes, build a verandah at 
the back of his house, enjoy a window in his house, 
and put an additional shelf near his bed. 

The Lushais are a superstitious people, and be- 
lieve firmly in witchcraft ; not very long ago, to 
test the efficacy of the belief that the victim of 
witchcraft would surely recover if he could but 
taste the liver of the wizard, they killed three 
whole families who were thought to be bewitching 
an aged chieftainess, cut the livers of the wizards 
out, and carried them back, only to find that the 
old lady had died in their absence. Naturally le 
voisin ennemi is an expert at the black art, but 
their neighbours return the compliment to them in 
full. 

Certain persons, especially women, can put them- 
selves into a trance (zawl) and communicate with 
Khuavang, from whom they acquire information as 
to the particular sacrifice required to cure the sick. 
The process of divination employed on these occa- 
sions requires the use of an egg and a shallow 
basket of rice, in which appears the footprint of the 
animal to be sacrificed. Possession by the spirit 
of a wild animal {khawring) is contagious and 
hereditary, and takes the form of pa.ssing from the 
hostess to another woman, who speaks with the 
voice of the original hostess. The belief in the 
power of men to assume the form of a tiger is 
common. 

Litbratore.— T. H. Lewin, The Hill Tracts of Chittaqanfii 
Calcutta, 1S69; J. Shakespear, The Lushei Knki Vlatu, 
London, 1912. T. C. HODSON. 

LUSTRATION.— .See Pueification. 

LUTHER. — I. Life. — The career of Martin 
Luther naturally divides into three periods — the 
(ir.st, of preparation (1483-1.517); the second, of 
prote.st (1517-21) ; the third, of construction (1521- 
46). He was born at Ei.sleben in Saxony on 
10th Nov. 1483. His birthplace was only the 
temporary home of his piarents. They had come 
thither from Moehra, the real home of the family, 
■some 8U miles to the south-west. The father, as 
an older son, had no share in the paternal estate, 
and was, therefore, in straitened circumstances. 


until, by his daily labour in the copper mines, and 
by economy and thrilt, he became propiietor of 
mines and furnaces, and an influential member of 
the community. Both as a child in his home and 
in his early school days, Luther knew what the 
struggle with poverty meant. As he advanced, 
his father was at last able to provide him with the 
means for a liberal education. Both his father, 
John Luther, and his mother, Margaretta Ziegler 
of Eisenach, were deeply religious, and subjected 
him to a discipline, continued in the schools to 
which he was first sent, that was legalistic rather 
than evangelical. His childhood was spent at 
Mansfeld. His elementary training was received 
chiefly at Eisenach, among his mother's relatives, 
and his University course at Erfurt, an institution 
which, at his entrance in 1501, was over 100 years 
old, and the mo.st numerously attended of the 
German Universities. Intended by his father for 
the legal profession, he devoted his first years at 
Erfurt to classical literature and philosophy. 
While he read with absorbing interest the Latin 
classics, and derived from them the benefit of a 
wider horizon and a deeper acquaintance with 
human nature, it is a great exaggeration to affirm, 
as some recent writers have done, that they made 
him more of a humanist than a theologian ; for 
he read them with a critical eye, and reacted 
against the excessive devotion to the purely formal 
that dominated the humanistic school. His 
teachers in philosophy were nominalists, who in- 
troduced him to Occam, Biel, and Gerson, and 
instUled a critical disposition towards the current 
scholasticism. Attaining A.B. in 1502, and A.M. 
in 1505, he reluctantly began the study of Law, for 
which he had little taste. His dissatisfaction with 
the calling into which his father was forcing him 
was intensified by spiritual conflicts, brought to a 
crisis by the sudden death of a friend by his side— 
whether by a bolt of lightning or bv assassination 
can scarcely be determined — and by Iiis own narrow 
escape in the storm that is said to have destroyed 
his friend. In obedience to a vow made in the 
moment of peril, he turned his back upon the 
world two weeks later, and entered the cloister of 
the Augustinian hermits at Erfurt (17th July 
1505). Purity of life, deep moral earnestness, 
devotion to the study of the Holy Scriptures, and 
ability as preachers distinguished the Saxon Augus- 
tinians ; but it is incorrect to infer from their 
name any special interest in Augustine’s doctrine 
of sin and grace. With all the intensity of his 
nature the young novice devoted himself to the 
scrupulous observance of every detail of the require- 
ments of the Order, and rose rapidly in the esteem 
of his brethren and superiors. He found edifying 
spiritual advisers in an aged monk whose name 
has not been preserved, and especially in John 
Staupitz, his Vicar General. Some of his modem 
critics accuse him of morbid conscientiousness and 
needless scrupulosity in his conceptions of truth 
and duty. The rules of the Order came to him 
with all the claims of divine commands, which he 
could not decline to observe in all their strictness 
without, in his belief, sinning against God. Nor 
could he be satisfied with anything less than cer- 
tainty with respect to his relations to God. It 
matters little that, as has been recently urged, in 
some of his earlier discourses, composed while he 
was still a monk, as, e.g., in the lately discovered 
lectures on the Epistle to the Romans, evangelical 
statements can be found foreshadowing his future 
position. For it is no uncommon circumstance for 
writers advancing towards a conelu-ion, amid many 
vacillations, not fully to grasp the meaning of 
their own words.’ In 1507 he was ordained to the 

’ Ct Otto Scheel, Die. Entmcklung Luthers his zum Abschluss 
der WorUsiirig uier den Ratnerbrief, Leipzig, 1910. 
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priesthood, and his father, with a large retinue of 
personal friends, honoured the occasion of his first 
celebration of the Mass ; hut that, even then, the 
breach between father and son was not completely 
healed appeared at the meal which followed, when 
the former in his blunt way reminded the clergy 
that obedience to parents is a command from which 
no dispensation could be given, and that what they 
esteemed a call from God might be nothing more 
than a delusion of Satan. Selected by Staupitz 
in Nov. 1508 as instructor in Philosophy in the 
University of Wittenberg, founded only six years 
before, Luther was delighted, when, four months 
later, as a Bachelor of Theology, it was his privi- 
lege to lecture also on the Holy Scriptures. Re- 
called the succeeding autumn to Erfurt, he was 
assigned the task of lecturing on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard. Two years later (1511) he was 
sent to Rome to represent Staupitz in regard to 
certain business aliairs of the Order. This visit 
was of the highest moment to Luther’s subsequent 
career. His most recent Roman Catholic bio- 
grapher, Grisar, candidly says that the Rome 
which he visited was the Rome of the then ruling 
Julius II. and his predecessor, Alexander VI. — 
Rome glorified by art, but the deeply degenerate 
Rome of the popes of the consummation of the 
Renaissance.* He was grieved by the many abuses 
forced on his attention ; and, notwithstanding the 
credulity with which, as he afterwards acknow- 
ledged, he accepted much of what he there saw 
and heard, the hold which the papal name and 
authority had had upon him was neatly weakened. 
The story of his experience on Pilate’s Staircase 
rests solely on the testimony published after his 
death by his son Paul. Rapid promotion followed, 
as a testimonial to the success of his mission. Re- 
ceiving the degree of Doctor of Theology at the 
age of twenty-nine (1512), he accepted it as a 
special call ‘to explain the Scriptures to all the 
world,’ and broke the traditional modes of instruc- 
tion liy his method of lecturing. Although he 
retains the ' four-fold sense ’ of Scripture, he lays 
the chief stress upon finding allusions to Christ m 
all the prophecies of the OT, and interprets the 
Psalter by the gospel of the NT. From the OT 
books he turned to the NT, treating successively 
Romans, Galatians, and Hebrews. From the 
nominalists, Occam and Gerson, he had turned to 
Augustine, and from Augustine more and more 
to Paul. The mystical writer, John Tauler, and 
the anonymous author of The German Theology 
had a decided formative influence. His time, how- 
ever, was largely absorbed by administrative 
duties. In 1515 he was appointed Vicar, with 
the oversight of eleven monasteries. 

It was in the midst of these duties that he 
became involved in the controversy concerning 
indulgences {q.v.). The doctrine of indulgences 
was rooted in the denial of the completeness of the 
satisfaction for sins made by Christ. This satis- 
faction, it was taught, had value for original sin, 
and, beyond it, was made for actual sins only by 
commuting the penalty from one that was infinite, 
and beyond man’s power to afford, to one that is 
finite and w'ithin his limitations, either in this 
world or in that which is to come. Penitence, 
it was further taught, consisted of contrition, con- 
fession, and .satisfaction, made by the penitent. 
Such satisfactions could be made onW for such sins 
as were recognized by the sinner. But, as in this 
life the knowledge of many sins escapes the notice 
of even the most faithful, purgatory was provided, 
where satisfactions could be rendered for sins nn- 
repented of at death. Relief from such satisfactions 
would be found, however, in the fund of the super- 
fluous merits of the saints acquired by their works 
* H. Grisar. Luther, i. 41. 


of supererogation — a fund upon which the Church, 
through its head on earth, could draw, so as to 
grant indulgence by the payment of an equivalent. 
Heretofore, no more had been claimed for a letter 
of indulgence than an abbreviation of the pains of 
purgatory for those who had already departed. 
As the granting of these letters afforded large 
revenue, abuses constantly grew. It was the most 
convenient and efiective way of raising funds for 
Church purposes, with percentage allotted to the 
agents who collected them. The luxurious habits 
of Leo X. and especially the completion of St. 
Peter’s church at Rome rendered this expedient 
very serviceable at this time. Albrecht of Branden- 
burg, Archbishop and Margrave, had contracted 
to collect fees from this source, with the stipula- 
tion that he retain one half. He commissioned as 
one of his agents John Tetzel, a Dominican monk 
and emotional preacher, who, by his appeals to 
the terror of his hearers, created great popular 
commotion wherever he appeared, and urged them 
to purchase his wares. It would not be difficult to 
accumulate from Roman Catholic writers abundant 
censure of the course of Tetzel. For more than a 
year Luther, entirely ignorant of the connexion 
which both Albrecht and the pope himself had 
with Tetzel’s traffic, had been uttering protests at 
a distance ; but, as Tetzel drew nearer Wittenberg, 
the revelations made to Luther as a spiritual guide 
in the confessional compelled him first to appeal 
repeatedly to his ecclesiastical superiors, and, 
finally, when these appeals were fruitless, to pub- 
lish his Nine^-five Theses for an academic dis- 
cussion in the University. The effect which they 
produced, as well as the publicity which they 
received, was beyond all expectation. While in 
these Theses he strikes boldly and remorselessly at 
the very roots of the abuse, he is evidently still 
feeling his way, and has not entirely freed himself 
from some positions that were afterwards very 
forcibly repudiated. 

There were formal answers the next year by 
John Eck and Silvester Prierias, which called forth 
responses, with characteristic vigour, from Luther. 
There was a barren conference with Cardinal 
Cajetan at Augsburg (Sept. 1518), and another 
with Miltitz at Altenburg (Jan. 1519), followed by 
the Leipzig Di^utation (bemnning 23rd June), in 
which, after Eck and Carlstadt had argued for 
days, Luther’s debate with Eck began (4th July) 
on Church authority, significant because of the 
advance shown by Luther upon anything that he 
had previously declared, in the maintenance of the 
fallibility of Councils, and the censure of the 
Council of Constance for condemning Hus. The 
aid ofl’ered from the camps of humanism Luther 
not only declined, but repelled, as he wished 
to make it clear that his protest rested upon 
entirely different grounds from theirs. The 
year 1520 Is noted for three monumental treatises, 
two polemical, one irenic and constructive. Of 
the former, the first was his famous ‘ Appeal to the 
Christian NobUiW,’ which might appr(mriately 
bear the title, ‘The Responsibility and Duty of 
the Laity in Spiritual Affairs,’ and the second, 
‘The Babylonian Captivity,’ a scathing criticism 
of the sacramental system of the Roman Church. 
The latter, ‘ The Liberty of the Christian Man,’ 
has evoked the following tribute from one of his 
most prominent modern critics ; 

* One cannot help asking how the same hand which delighted 
to shatter as with a sledge-hammer all that had hitherto been 
held sacred and venerable, could also toucli so tenderly the 
chords of divine love ’ (Janssen, Geach. des deittschen Volkes, 
Eng. tr., iii. 239/ 

The bull of excommunication promulgated by 
the pope on 15th June 1520 did not reach Witten- 
berg until four months later, and was formally 
burned by Luther before the students of the 
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University (10th Dec. 1520). On 16th and 17th 
April 1521 Luther appeared before the Emperor, 
Charles v., at the Diet of Worms, and declared 
that he could not recant. There were too many 
political complications involved to enable the 
Emperor to act promptly against him, and before 
such action could be taken the Elector of Saxony, 
as a precaution, had Luther arrested, while return- 
ing from the Diet, and carried to the Wartburg, 
overlooking Eisenach, where he remained in retire- 
ment until the following spring. 

The isolation of those ten months aflbrded oppor- 
tunity to review his work at a distance from the 
scene, to mature bis convictions by the close and 
uninterrupted study of Scripture, to form some 
plans for the future, and to begin his most im- 
portant work, the translation of the Bible into 
German. The NT was translated, from the second 
edition of the Greek Testament of Erasmus, within 
three months from the time when it was begun. 
The translation was brought with him when he 
returned to Wittenberg from his exile (6th March 
1522), and appeared the succeeding September. 
The translation of the OT was a much more 
diflBcult undertaking, in which he had the assist- 
ance of Melanchthon, Aurogallus, Roerer, Eoerster, 
and others, and was published in parts, until in 
1532 the entire Bible appeared complete, followed 
by the Apocrypha two years later. 

On his return to Wittenberg the character of 
his labours was much changed. He had at once 
to meet with deci.sion the radical reaction against 
Rome, which had resorted in some cases to revolu- 
tionary, and in others to precipitate, measures. 
Three days after his return he began a series of 
eight sermons, preaching daily, into which he threw 
all his energy to check their excesses and, against 
them, to define the principles for which he had 
been contending. The reformation of the churches 
in districts no longer under the dominion of the 
old Church now became necessary, to prevent them 
from being misled by the confusion that had been 
introduced, and in order, 

build them upon solid . ; i; • 

Henceforth, while the polemic against Rome did 
not cease, and almost equal energy was directed 
against the opposite extreme, he was occupied 
largely wdth constructive work — the visitation of 
churches, the preparation of Church constitutions, 
the re-organization of schools, the revision of the 
liturgy, the writing of catechisms, the composition 
of hymns, and the publishing of popular sermons, 
not only for private edification, but especially as 
models for the inadequately prepared preachers, 
besides his lectures to his cla.sses and incessant 
correspondence and conferences — until, from sheer 
exhaustion, he fell a victim to disease, while acting 
as a mediator between the counts of Mansfeld, and 
died in his native to'wn of Eisleben (16th Feb. 1546). 
Among the more important events of this later 
period of his life are his marriage with Catherine 
von Bora (1525); the Marburg colloquy with 
Zwingli (Oct. 1529); his second period of isolation, 
a t the castle of Coburg, during the Diet of Augsburg 
(1530); his conferences in 1535 with representatives 
of the English Church, which had an important 
influence on the Engli.sh Reformation and its 
literary monuments ; the Wittenberg Concord of 
1536 with Bucer and other representatives of the 
Reformed Church ; and the Schmalkald Articles 
of 1537. Probably the point that has occasioned 
most heated discussion was his relation to the 
bigamy of Philip of Hesse in 1540 (see AV. AV. 
Rockwell, Die Doppelehe des Landgrafen Philipp 
•con Hessen, Marburg, 1904). 

2 . Appreciation.— The greatness of Luther lies 
largely in the versatility of his gifts and the readi- 
ness with which he could call them into service. 


Intensity, concentration, earnestness, directness 
and action are constantly present. Beneath his 
ettbrts there is always some important practical 
end. His scholarship has a higher end than mere 
love of learning. He availed himself of the weapons 
of humanism, so far as he could use them, wdthout 
being in any sense a humanist. He had lectured 
for years on philosophy, only to repudiate both the 
Greeks and the scholastics. His writings abound 
in numerous historical allusions, without suggest- 
ing that he ever could be ratrf as a historical 
investigator. It is rather his experience as a 
Christian that is ever leading him the more deeply 
into the treasures of Holy Scripture, to find therein 
the solution of the problems of human life. 

As a professor he was neither a scientific exegete 
nor a systematic theologian. He cut loose from 
all scholastic formulae and methods. While he 
could not entirely escape from the influence of 
medievalism, he was in constant antagonism to its 
authority. Even'in the class-room he was a great 
preacher, stimulating the thought and life of his 
pupils, instead of retailing stereotyped definitions. 
His lectures were almost entirely confined to par- 
ticular books of the Bible, which he expounded 
with great freedom of manner. 

As an author, it is in his form rather than his 
matter that he reflects the present moment. Emi- 
nently conservative and slow to reach a conclusion, 
when once he has reached it he writes in an intense 
glow of feeling ; words crowd one npon the other 
with great rapidity of thought, and with wealth 
of illustration often of the most homely character. 
He never has difficulty in making his meaning 
intelligible. He can write with equal ease as a 
scholar or for the plainest of the people. He loves 
paradoxes. He concentrates his attention so in- 
tensely on the particular form of the subject before 
him as to make no qualifications in order to fore- 
stall possible incorrect inferences or misrepresenta- 
tions. The whole, real Luther can be read only by 
placing side by side his declarations under varying 
circumstances, and against opponents that widely 
differ. Few writers, therefore, can be so readily 
perverted by partisans. His language is not in- 
frequently rough, and his allusions such as were in 
keeping with the rude age in which he lived. 

He was master of the art of translation. Not 
verbal exactness, but the precise reproduction of 
the very shade of meaning of the original in the 
language of the simplest people of a later age, was 
his aim. His German Bible is a modern book, 
which at last fixed the form and became the standard 
of modem German. His hymns are paraphrases of 
Scripture, or free renderings of the old Latin hymns 
of the Church. His sermons are most frequently 
expositions of long passages of Scripture, and grow 
naturally out of the text, as applied to contemporary 
circumstances and conditions ; and hence generally 
reflect that wdtb which his attention at the time 
was chiefly occupied. They have come to ns 
mostly as taken dowm in shorthand by some of his 
hearers, and not in finished form from his own pen. 

His contributions to the re-organization of 
churches are embodied not only in documents that 
bear his name, but also in those of his co-labourers, 
Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, and others, who applied 
the principles which he laid down, and acted with 
his constant co-operation and advice. He was the 
advocate of liberal culture, the study of the Greek 
and Latin classics, the education of women, and 
free public libraries. So far was he from precipitate 
and revolutionary methods of reform that he pro- 
ceeded with the greatest caution, upholding what 
had been fixed and approved by long usage, until 
a break with the past was no longer avoidable, 
but, when the critical moment came, always acting 
with promptness and decision. His aim was not 
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even a restoration of Scriptural models, bat the 
continuance of -whatever in life, worship, and 
organization -ivas not contrary to Scripture. Ex- 
ternal union was approved only as it was the ex- 
pression of a precedmg inner unity. Agreement 
as to the faith of the gospel was the condition of 
all attempts at Church union, which he esteemed 
valuable only as the servant of faith ; hence the 
faith was never to be adjusted to the supposed 
expediencies of union. 

As a theologian, his chief effort, on the negative 
side, was to free theology from its bondage to 
philosophy, and to return to the simplicity of 
Scripture. He was dissatisfied with technical 
theological terms, because of their inadequacy, 
even when the elements of truth which they con- 
tained restrained him from abandoning them. He 
was not without a historical sense and a reverence 
for antiquity, provided that it was subjected to the 
tests of Holy Scripture. Scripture was not to be 
interpreted by the Fathers, hut the Fathers were 
to be judged by their agreement or disagreement 
rvith Scripture. It was his especial fprivilege to 
have entered into the spirit of St. Paul as none 
before him, not even Augustine. Lutlier’s theology 
is Pauline theology, in the language of modem 
times. It begins and ends with the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ. Christology is the key to all 
knowledge of the nature and attributes of God and 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Christ is the inter- 
preter of Scripture. All doctrines are to be con- 
sidered in theirrelation to Christ. With Augustine, 
he taught the organic union of all men in Adam, 
and the organic union of all sins in original sin. 
Original sin is emphasized rather as the corrupt 
state resulting from the Fall than as the act itself 
whence this state proceeds — a state of spiritual 
death, from which man can neither of himself escape 
nor contribute towards his deliverance. The In- 
carnation presupposes man’s sin. God became 
man in order, by His sufferings and death, to 
provide redemption. In the personal imion, as 
the result of incarnation, the integrity of both 
natures is preserved, the divine inseparably per- 
vading and energizing the human ; the human 
bringing the possibility of suffering, and the divine 
sustaining and imparting to the human its infinite 
efficacy. The humiliation [kenosis [g.u.]) is not of 
the divine nature, but of the divine person in His 
human nature. Hence humiliation is not synony- 
mous with incarnation, but is only a deterramation 
of the human nature, glorified from the very first 
moment of its union with the divine. Redemption 
is made for aU men and all sins, although not 
received and realized by all. The doctrine of pre- 
destination, he insists, should always be treated as 
a supplement to Christology, since what God has 
predetermined concerning our salvation from 
eternity He has revealed in the gospel, and, there- 
fore, tiie gospel itself exhibits the contents of God’s 
eternal decree concerning salvation. The blessings 
of salvation, to be realized, must be appropriated 
by faith ; but this faith is God’s gift. Man cannot 
believe in Christ, or come to Him, by his own reason 
or strength. It is the office of the Holy Spirit alone 
to bring man to Christ and Christ to man, to call, 
enlighten, and regenerate. If man is saved, it is 
entirely by the work of the Holy Spirit in applying 
redemption through Christ ; if he is lost, it is en- 
tirely by his own persistent resistance of the offers 
of divine grace. There are no degrees in justifica- 
tion ; it is perfect and complete, however weak 
the faith that apprehends it, since the righteous- 
ness which it imparts is the perfect righteousness 
of Christ. If regarded as forgiveness, where the 
least sin is forgiven, all are forgiven, and where 
the least sin is unforgiven, none are forgiven. 
Hut justification is more even than forgiveness. 


Christ and man have exchanged places ; so that, 
white all the guilt of man is assumed by Christ, all 
the righteousness of Christ is transferred to man. 
Hence the confidence of man before God. Faith 
kindles love. As an active principle, faith not only 
receives what God oflers, but also, through the 
new powers imparted with justification, exercises 
itself in obedience towards God, and in efforts for 
the good of man. 

* It is as impossible to separate works from faith, as it is to 
separate heat and light from fire’ (Introductian to the Epistle 
to the Romatis^ 1522 [Works, Erlangen ed., hdli. 124f.]). This 
passage has called forth the unqualifled commendation of the 
Roman Catholic theologian, J. A. Moehler, although he in- 
correctly adds that it is ’in the most amiable contradiction 
with the Lutheran theory of justification ' (St/mbolik^, Mainz, 
1872, i. 163, tr. J. B. Eoberaon, London, 1843, i. 1S5). 

Furthermore, the Holy Spirit comes to men only 
in and through the Word and Sacraments, through 
the word of the Law, producing sorrow for sin, 
and through the gospel, i.e., the promise of the 
forgiveness of sins producing faith. The office 
of the Sacraments is to individualize the general 
promise of the gospel. The chief thing in baptism 
is not the -water, but the Word, which, in and 
with the water, is applied to the person baptized. 
The chief thing in the Lord’s Supper is not the 
bodily eating and drinking, but the assurance, 
‘ Given and shed for you,’ vdiich is declared to the 
guests, and sealed by the elements and the heavenly 
myste^ that they offer. Since, wherever this 
Word is preached, whether orally or visibly in the 
Sacraments, the Holy Spirit is active. Word and 
Sacraments become marks, designating where at 
least some truly believing children of God are to 
be found ; i.e., they indicate the presence of the 
Church, which otherwise is a matter of faith, as 
the Creed confesses : ‘ I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church, the communion of saints.’ 'The direct 
relation of each individual to Christ, unmediated 
by any other agency than Word and Sacrament, 
creates the spiritual priesthood of believers, and 
obliterates the distinction between an order of 
priests and laymen. The ministry of the gospel is 
not a priesthood, but an office of the Church for 
the administration of Word and Sacraments, in 
which administration ministers are only the exe- 
cutives of the congregation, and, through the con- 
gregation, of Christ Himself, who has called and 
ordained them. Distinctions of rank among 
ministers are not admissible by divine law, but 
may be very advantageous when agreed upon 
simply according to human law. Uniformity of 
Church government and ceremonies is unnecessary, 
however desirable it may be as a matter of expedi- 
ency. The Church has no power but that of the 
Word. Even in regard to those matters where 
the Word of God allows no freedom, we have no 
right to attempt to constrain others by any other 
means than by the preaching of the Word. 

*lwill preach and talk and write against these things, but 
no one will 1 attempt to force’ {Eight Sertnons preached at 
Wittenberg, Lent, 15S^ [Works, Erlangen ed., xxviii. 219]). ‘The 
Word that has created the heavens and the earth must do this, 
or it will be left undone ’ (i6.). 

The dualism in ethics that pervaded the 
raediseval religionism, according to which there is 
an inherent antagonism between the spiritual and 
the material, the heavenly and the earthly, en- 
tirely disappears in Lutlier. The separation caused 
by sin is removed by redemption and regeneration, 
and the spiritual now pervades the material, the 
heavenly the earthly. Hence the believer is not 
only a spiritual priest, but also a spiritual king, 
and lord over all things ; and his chastened enjoy- 
ment of them belongs to tliat gratitude which he 
owes the Redeemer who has provided them for 
him. Nevertheless, while by faith lord over all, 
by love he is servant of all, and obeys God’s law 
from an inner necessity of his regenerated nature 
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(cf. C. E. Luthardt, Die Ethik Luthers in ihren 
Grundzilgen , Leipzig, 1867, Geschichfe der christ- 
lichen Ethik, do. 1893, vol. ii.). 

Probably with only one exception in all history, 
no one has been so much praised or so bitterly and 
incessantly attacked as Luther. The discussion of 
his life and deeds is constantly rene^^'ed with all 
the interest of almost contemporaneous occurrences. 
His voluminous works, many of them reaching us 
through the notes of others instead of from the 
pen of the author himself, the memoranda of 
friends who jotted down from memory fragments 
of his conv’ersations in the bosom of his family, 
his most contideutial letters to his most intimate 
associates, humorous and satirical as well as 
serious, afford an inexhaustible mine for students 
of successive generations. Researches in archives 
heretofore closed and in libraries where they have 
lain unnoticed are bringing to light MSS of decided 
historical importance. Thus, in the last year of 
last century, his lectures on the Epistle to the 
Romans,' for wliich scholars had long been look- 
ing, were found in so public a place as the Berlin 
Library, shortly after a student’s notes of the 
same lectures had been discovered in the Vatican, 
and succeeding only by a little over ten years the 
discovery of lectures on the Psalms, belonging also 
to his formative period. New biographies from 
both friends and opponent.s, a.s well as from those 
who profess to apply with rigid impartiality the 
highest standards of historical criticism, succeed 
each otlier with a frequency that is remarkable 
when it is remembered that he has been dead for 
over three centuries and a half, showing clearly that 
the last word has not been said on many questions 
that he started, and that cannot be answered with- 
out a thorough study of his own presentations. 

Literaturk. — ( a) Of the more recent Roman Catholic critics 
of Luther and liis work, the following may be mentioned: jf. 
Janssen, Ge^chichU des dexUschen Volkes seit dem Ausgang des 
Mxttelalters, 8 vols., Freiburg im Br., 1879-94, Ene. tr., 16 vols., 
London, 1896-1911 ; H. S. Denifle, Luther und Luthertum-^ 
2 vola., MalnE, 1906 ; H. Grisar, Luther, 3 vols., Freiburg im Br., 
1911-12. 

(6) Amonjr the replies called forth are the following: J. 
Kdstlin, Luther und J. Jansien, der deutache Reformator vnd 
tin xiltramontaner Histonker'^, Halle, 18S3 ; R. Seeberg, 
Luther und Lxithertum in der neuesten katholiechen Beleuch- 
tung, Leipzig, 1904 ; T. Kolde, P. Denifie, seine Beschimpfung 
Luthers, do. 1904 ; J. Haussleiter, Luther imrom. Grteile, do. 
1904 ; W. Kohler, Ein Wort zu DeniM's lAither, Tubingen, 
1904 ; G. Kawerau, Luther i)x hath. Beleuchtung, Glossen zu 
H. Grisar's Luther, Leipz^, 1911. The results are condensed 
in: W. Walther, Fur Luther wider Rom, Halle, 1906 (an 
exhaustive answer to the polemics of Janssen, G. G. Evers, and 
Denifle); and H. Boehmer, Luther im Lichte der neueren 
Forschung^, Leipzig, 1914. 

(c) The collected works of Luther have been comprised in 
seven editions of varying excellence and completeness : the 
Wittenberg (1539-58); the Jena (1555-58); the Altenburg 
(1561-64); the Leipzig (1729-40) ; J. G. Walch (1740-53), of which 
the St. Ijouis (1880-1910) is a thoroughly revised reprint ; the 
Erlangen (beginning in 182G) ; the Weimar, the fullest and 
edited with greatest critical accuracy, under the patronage of 
the German Emperor. It was begun in 1883, and is still far 
from completion. For details concerning these editions see 
PRE^, art. ‘Luther.' A very convenient edition of select 
works, edited with critical care and with introductions, is that 
of G. Buchwald, G. Kawerau, J. Kostlin, M. Rade, and E, 
Schneider, 8 vols,, with 2 supplementary vols., 3rd ed., ^rlin, 
1905. Of greater scientific value is O. Clemen, Luther's Werke 
in Auswahl, 4 vols., Bonn, 1912-14. 

(d) The list of biographies begins with that of Melancbtbon, 
published the 3 'ear after Luther’s death, in the introduction to 
the second Latin volume of the Wittenberg edition of Luther’s 
i^orks. Mention may be made of the following: M. Meurer, 
Leipzig, 1843, S1870 ; J. Kbstlin®, ed. G. Kawerau, Berlin, 1903; 
T. Kolde, Gotha, 1884-93; M. Rade, Neustadt, 1887; A. 
Hausrath, Berlin, 1904 ; and the English biographies of C. 
Beard, London, 1^9; H. E. Jacobs, New York, 1898; T. M. 
Lindsay, Edinburgh, 1900, and esp. in his History o/tlu Refor- 
mation, i.,do. 1907; H. Preserved Smith, London, 1911 ; A. 
C. McGiffert, do. 1911. A very I'oudens^, but most excel- 
lent and suggestive, olassificatiou of biographers and other 
writers on Luther, according to schools, is the work of 


1 Cnticullv edited and published, with historical introduc- 
tion. by J. Ficker. Luther’s Vvrlesungen uber den Rouieibrie/y 
2 vols. , Leipzig, lOOo. 


Boehmer, above cited, pp. 7-27. For a critical study of 
Luther’s theology see the treatises on that title by T. Harnack, 
Erlangen, 1862-67, and J. Kostlin, Stuttgart, 1863, Eng. tr., C. 
E. Hay, Philadelphia, 1597. HeNRY E. JACOBS. 

LUTHERANISM. — Notwithstanding the pro- 
tests which Luther himself raised against it, the 
terra ‘ Lutheran ’ was soon applied in the 16th 
cent, to the principles of which he was the chief 
advocate. However necessary plans for Church 
organization became when the attempt was made 
forcibly to suppress his protests, it had never been 
Luther’s aim either to found a new Church or even 
within the historically existing Church to carry 
out any elaborately pre-arranged form of re-organi- 
zation. Nor was the initiative for such re-organi- 
zation taken by Luther or by those theologians 
who were most closely associated with him, but 
either by the radical extremists whom he repudi- 
ated or by the Protestant rulers, who justly 
realized that the churches in their realms could 
not be left without some form of administration. 

Lutheranism starts with the assertion of the 
responsibility of the individual conscience to God 
alone in all matters of faith and life. But, in 
maintaining this position, it does not proclaim 
pure individualism, since the conscience is always 
bound by the Word of God, and that Word is not 
to be interpreted arbitrarily, but by comparing 
spiritual things with spiritual. In its treatment of 
the doctrine of the Church, the emphasis rests not 
so much upon the external institution, with a well- 
defined organization and codes of ecclesiastical 
laws, as upon the association of truly Christian 
people, maintained by their communion in the one 
faitn of the gospel, through the activity of one and 
the same Spirit within their hearts and minds. 
The appeal, accordingly, is never made to the 
authority of any outward visible organization, but 
to the individual conscience. All Church power 
inheres in the Word of God. 

‘ This power is exercised only by teaching or preaching the 
Gospel, and administering the Sacraments' {Augsburg Con- 
fessimi, art. zxriii.). 

The Church has no sword but that of the Spirit 
with which to enforce obedience. Nevertheless, 
as for the administration of Word and Sacra- 
ments, external association, as well as the internal 
communion of believers with each other, is neces- 
sary ; the external Church must always be main- 
tained, but the form of its organization must he 
determined by the circumstances in which the 
Church is placed, the preservation of the pure 
Word and Sacraments being the first consideration. 
The preference is always on the side of that which 
has been historically approved, a break in the 
existing order being justified only when such order 
cannot be maintained without impairing fidelity to 
God’s Word. It was not by any concerted action 
among Lutherans, nor with any thought of a 
united Lutheran Church, that the Church consti- 
tutions of the Reformation period were formulated, 
but they were prepared in various countries and 
provinces according to the peculiar needs of each. 
Externally, there were many Lutheran churches, 
but no one Lutheran Church. The very first word 
of the first article of the Augsburg Confession 
(‘ecclesiai apud nos’) declares this. There yvas, 
however, an external bond in their common con- 
fession. This confession, properly speaking, is no 
particular hLstorical document, however widely 
accepted among Lutherans, but the enunciation of 
those Scriptural principles for which the Lutheran 
Church peculiarly stands. Such confession, how- 
ever, has found concrete expression in certain 
classical historical agreements that have greater 
or less recognition. It is not the Confession of 
Faith, but tlie faith of the Confes.%ion, that deter- 
mines the Lutheranism of anj' individual teacher 
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or Church body. Where tlie doctrines of the Con- 
fessions are held and confessed, even though the 
Confessions themselves be not subscribed, or even 
known, the Lutheran character of the teaching is 
established ; while, on the other hand, where the 
contents of the Confessions are not cordially re- 
ceived, as a matter of faith, i.e. as derived from 
God’s Word, and there is no subscription to such 
Confessions with qualifications expressed or with 
mental reservations; the test is not met. A real 
Confession of Faith is not so much a law as the 
joyful declaration of Christian freemen of the 
liberty that they have attained in Christ, and of 
the limits within which this liberty is to be found 
and exercised (cf. art. Confessions, vol. iii. 
p. 845). 

What are known historically as the Lutheran 
Confessions are not attempts to summarize the 
doctrines of the Holy Scriptures, as are various 
other Confessions in Christendom that are, in 
reality, systems of doctrine. The confessional de- 
velopment of Lutheranism has proceeded on the 
principle that Holy Scripture is its own interpreter, 
and needs no formal explanation by Clmi ch author- 
ity, unless the meaning of Scripture be involved in 
serious controversies that greatly agitate the 
Church and call for the careful guarding of the 
purity of the gospel from those who would pervert 
it. Articles of faith that have not been attacked 
or misrepresented need no confes.sional treatment. 
A Confession, from this view, should never be an 
exhaustive presentation of the Church’s faith, but 
there should be a readiness, as new controversies 
arise, to meet them with the same weapons and in 
the same spirit witli which preceding controverted 
points have been treated. Hence the Augsburg 
Confession closes ■ndth the words : 

‘ If anything further be desired, we are ready, God willing, to 
present ampler information according to the Scriptures.’ 

The Lutheran Confessions have thus been deter- 
mined by certain practical ends in view at several 
crises in the experience of the chui’ches that call 
themselves Lutheran. 

Of these Confessions, the two Catechisms (cf. 
art. Catechisms [Lutheran], vol. iii. p. 253 ff.), 
both written by Luther in 1529, are handbooks of 
elementary religious instruction rather than theo- 
logical documents. The four theological Confes- 
sions are : the unaltered Augsburg Confession, the 
Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the Schraal- 
kald Articles, and the Formula of Concord. The 
first of these clironologically, as well as by general 
recognition, the Augsburg Confession, was prepared 
by Melanclithon for presentation at the Diet of 
Augsburg in 1530. It is an irenic document, em- 
phasizing the points of agreement with the Roman 
Church, in the hope that some way might yet be 
found to avoid a break in the Western Church. 
The term ‘unaltered’ is used to distinguish the 
Confession presented at Augsburg from unauthor- 
ized revisions made by Melanchthon personally in 
1540 and 1542, in the mterests of a nearer approach 
to the Reformed. The fact that the term ‘ un- 
altered ’ may not strictly belong to even tlie best 
text — since the original copies placed in the hands 
of the Emperor Charles v. have both been lost, and 
Melanclithon was compelled to reproduce the Con- 
fession from the very full notes of himself and his 
colleagues for publication the succeeding spring- 
does not justify the rejection of the distinction 
historically fixed between the two types of the 
Confession. The Apology of the Augsburg Con- 
fession (1531) is a fnll and learned defence, also 
written by Melanchthon against the criticisms 
contained in ‘ The Confutation of the Augsburg 
Confession ’ by the Roman theologians at Augsburg. 
The Schmalkald Articles (1537), prepared by Luther, 
with a long Appendix by Melanchthon, mark a 


stage in the controversy with Rome when the 
dift'erences were no longer reconcilable. The For- 
mula of Concord (1577) gives a decision concern- 
ing controversies among Lutherans, as the other 
Confe.ssions had treated those which had assailed 
them from without (see, further, art. Confessions, 
§ 13)- 

Dilierences between Luther and Melanchthon 
were intensified among their followers. These 
dilierences, due primarily to diflerences of tempera- 
ment, training, and religious experience, caused no 
personal rupture between them. Melanchthon, 
gentle, timid, and sensitive, loved the retirement 
and occupations of the study, and shrank from 
conflict. Far more of a humanist than Luther, he 
was swept by the force of events, .and, much to his 
regret, from classical studies into the current of 
theological discussions. He had passed through no 
such inner spiritual conflicts as had Luther. Ac- 
cordingly, he excelled in the sphere of the formal 
rather than of the material. No one could give 
such accurate and graceful literary expression to 
Luther’s thoughts. But, when Luther’s influence 
was removed, he was not only vacillating, but 
dominated by two principles, viz. a much higher 
regard than Luther for patristic authority, and a 
greater concern for the external peace and the im- 
pressiveness of the Chmclr’s government. He was 
frequently involved in negotiations with respect to 
Church politics, which compromised his position, 
and brought into prominence his great contrast 
with Luther in this particular. Notwithstanding 
his sharp arraignment of scholastic methods in the 
first edition of his Loci Communes (1521), he soon 
manifested a bent towards the principles which he 
had repudiated, placed undue importance upon the 
philosophy of Aristotle, and became the founder of 
Lutheran scholasticism. The perpetuation of these 
two types of thought has caused not only differ- 
ences in regard to the attitude of their adherents 
to individual Confessions, but also a stricter or a 
laxer standard of Confessional subscription. Tlie 
Formula of Concord is a formal repudiation of 
Melanchthonianism in its divergence Horn Luther. 

Of the two principles of Protestantism, the 
formal and the material, it has often been observed 
that Lutheranism lays ^eater stress upon the 
material — ‘Justification by Faith alone’ — than 
upon the formal — ‘ The Sole Authority of the 
Efoly Scriptures.’ While, in fact, the two are 
never separated, the Scriptures are regarded as 
the absolute norm of revealed truth rather than 
as a magazine or receptacle in which the truth is 
stored. For it must not be forgotten that the 
gospel itself was proclaimed orally before it was 
committed to writing, and was no less the power 
of God unto salvation where thus preached, or 
where taught by those who had heard it from the 
first ear- witnesses, than when read on the printed 
page. Nor can the Scriptures be correctly appre- 
hended except as in regeneration a new spiritual 
sense is imparted. 

* When even the most able and learned men upon earth read 
or hear the Gospel of the Son of God, and the promise of eternal 
salvation, they cannot, from their own powers, perceive, ap- 
prehend, understand or believe and regard it true, but the 
more diligence and earnestness they employ to comprehend 
with their .'reason these spiritual things, the less they under- 
stand or beUe\e, a- 1” f . ' ■* : ' ’ ' -'..light 

of the Holy Ghost i :■ fic- 
tions, ICor. 2. 14\. i 'i 1 ■ i" o tr., 

H. E. Jacobs, Book of Concord^ p. 553). 

The true interpretation of Scripture is to be found 
only as the relation of each part to Christ as the 
centre is correctly apprehended, and this is possible 
only by the regenerated man. 

While protesting against all ecclesiastical author- 
ity that arrays itself agaiust Holy Scripture, 
Lutheranism lays great stress upon the continuous 
witness to the truth of the gospel, given through 
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the Holy Spirit, as this truth is applied and de- 
veloped from age to age in believing personalities. 
Such believers, according to its teaching, constitute 
the inner spiritual organism of the Church. In 
this respect its doctrine is in contrast with that 
of Rome, on the one hand, which lays so much 
importance upon the decisions of the externally 
organized Church, and that of the Reformed, on 
the other, which is apt to isolate the individual from 
his historical relations and the mediation of those 
through whom Word and Sacraments reach him. 
The same principle obtains in its conception of the 
relation of the Holy Spirit to Word and Sacraments, 
since, besides being a source of revealed truth, it 
regards the Word as a real means of grace through 
which alone the Spirit calls, illuminates, regener- 
ates, and sanctifies ; and the Sacraments as effi- 
cacious instrumentalities by which the promise of 
the gospel concerning the forgiveness of sins and 
the grace of God is individualized. 

Like all ideals, those of Lutheranism suffer 
various modifications as embodied in a concrete 
form in external organizations. The union of 
Church and State in European lands has not only 
revented the principles of Lutheranism from 
eing applied in entire consistency to practice, but 
has also often interjected adjustments of theory 
and policy foreign to both its spirit and its teach- 
ing. As in the time of the Reformation, so at aU 
times since, there have been those whose intense 
conservatism has shown the presence of a Romaniz- 
ing, or whose greater freedom that of a Reformed, 
tendency, Indift'erentism, Unionism, Mysticism, 
and Rationalism have had their learned advocates 
among tliose claiming the Lutheran name, and 
within Church organizations known as Lutheran, 
just as the Christian Cliurch has much within 
it for which Christianity is not responsible. 

Literatcre.— F or the study ot the subject the Lutheran 
Conff’-isious are indispensable. The best ed. is that of J. T. 
Mueller, Stuttgart, 1848, hJGutersloh, 1907, containing in 
parallel columns the official German and Latin texus, with ex- 
haustive scholarly introductions and minute index, Eng. Ir., 
ed. H. E. Jacobs, Philadelphia, 1SS2-83, 2 vols., vol. i. contain- 
ing the Confessions, vol. iL introductions and documents ; 
condensed ed., containing Confessions alone, do. 1911. 

h'ext in importance for an intelligent acquaintance with 
Lutheranism is Martin Chemnitz, Examen Concilii Tri- 
dentini, Frankfort, 1565-73, and many other edd. (far more 
than a thorough criticism of the Decrees and Canons of 
Trent; it is a \ery full discussion also of the constructive 
principles of Lutheranism in doctrine, ethics, liturgies, 
polity, and pastoral theology) ; see also G. L. Plitt, Einleit- 
ung 'in die Augiistana, &langen, 1867 ; F. H. R, Frank, 
Die Theol^ie der Coneordienfonnel, do. 1358-65; L, P.Tschac- 
kert. Die Ent.-tekung der iutheriseken und reformierten 
KirchetiUhre, Gottin^n, 1910; F. Uhlhom, Geschichte der 
deutsch-lutheriichen Kirche, Leipzig, 1911 ; C. P. Krauth, 
The Conservative ErformeUian and its Theology, Philadelphia, 
1871 ; T. E, Schmauk and C. T, Benze, The Confessional 
Principle and the Confessions of the Lutheran Church, do. 
1911; treatises on Symbolics by G. B. Winer, Leipzig, 1824, 
■*1882, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1871 ; H, E. F, Guericke^, Leipzig, 
1861 ; R. Hofmann, do. 1857 ; G. F. Oehler, Tubingen, 1876 : 
K. H. G. von Scheele, Gotha, ISSl ; F. A. Philippi, 
Guterslob, 1883, and E. F. K. Mueller, Leipzig, 1896 ; 
Lutheran Cyclopedia, ed. Jacobs and J. A. W. Haas, New York, 
1899; PEE-’, passim'. Bureau of the Census, Special Reports, 

‘ Religious Bodies, 1906,’ Washington, 1910, ii. 340-404. 

Henry E. Jacobs. 

LUXURY. — I. Historical aspects of luzi^. — 

One of the incentives towards social progress is the 
desire to procure a surplus after the needs of a 
mere physical existence have been met. Some- 
where within the limits of this surplus is that 
portion of it which constitutes expenditure upon 
luxuries. What exactly la h> be termed lu.xury 
depends to a large extent on the situation and 
condition of a eomnmnity, and, in a somewhat lesa 
degree, upon its standard of life. 

(Jnce a tribe managed to procure a suflicieut fooil 
supply to maintain itself, any increase rendered 
pos-ible an unproductive conr-umption of the excess 
in the form of feasting, and under these circum- 
.stanecs a rude form of luxury would have been 


evolved. Thus a primitive type of luxury must 
have come into existence in pre-historic times. In 
the early civilizations luxury made its appearance 
in well-defined and striking forms. In Egypt, 
Nineveh, and Babylon, and at Tyre and Sidon, the 
primary tendency towards decoration and display 
appears to have shown itself in relation to religious 
observances, and, closely connected with this, there 
was the pomp of the royal family, where, as in 
Egypt, it claimed divine authority. But the 
example of the supreme ruler extended sooner or 
later to the governing classes, and in this way 
luxurious expenditure by individuals manifested 
itself. The chief gratifications sought were the 
pleasures of the table in eating and drinking, of 
personal adornment (both in dress and by the use 
of costly perfumes), of buildings and monuments 
(such as the Pyramids), or of dwellings and their 
appurtenances (as, for instance, the hanging 
gardens of Babylon). Among the Greeks there 
were traces of luxury in the heroic age, such as 
rich armour and dresses, and artistic ivory work, 
but it was at Athens after the defeat of the 
Persians (490-480 B.c.) and in the time of 
Pericles (t 429 B.c.) that sumptuous expenditure 
became a characteristic both of the State and of the 
individual citizens. Public festivals were con- 
ducted on a scale of great magnificence, while the 
erection of public buildings was carried on at an 
outlay which was very great for the times. What 
differentiates the luxury of the Greeks from that 
of the Eastern nations was the artistic aspect of 
the movement. On the Acropolis there was the 
Pinacotheca beautified by the frescoes of the 
painter Polygnotus, near which stood the immense 
statue of Athene Promachos, the work of Pheidias, 
and beyond was the Parthenon, also embellished 
by the sculpture of Pheidias. With the rapid 
increase of wealth private expenditure increased ; 
vases for household use became more decorative, 
and dress was more ornate. The conquests of 
Alexander the Great (336-323 b.c.) introduced the 
somewhat crude display of the Eastern nations, 
and, to a large extent, degraded the externals of 
social life. In Rome luxury became marked after 
the Punic Wars. Gladiatorial games had been 
introduced in 264 B.C., and by 186 B.c. lions and 
panthers w’ere brought long distances at great cost 
to stimulate the lust for sensation which was being 
shown by the people. Rich citizens began to 
.«pend profusely on food and table appliances — 
anchovies were brought from Pontus and wine 
from Greece. As the power of Rome grew, luxury 
increased, till it culminated under the Empire. 
Augustus claimed to have erected 408 marble 
pillars, and to have provided 8000 gladiators and 
3000 wild beasts for the arena. Ostentation 
developed into the excesses of Caligula and Nero, 
which were copied by private individuals according 
to their means. In the Byzantine Empire luxury 
was, if po.ssible, gieater than at Rome ; it was 
certainly more decadent. If at Athens art had 
glorified luxury, at Constantinople luxury debased 
art ; the Byzantine style has almost become 
synonymous with over-elaboration and tasteless 
display. Even before the Renaissance luxury had 
l>eeome remarkable in Italy, more particularly at 
Florence ; afterwards it developed and produced 
a by-product in the encouragement of art and com- 
merce. The more generous expenditure of the 
ujiper classes in France during the reign of Philip 
IV. (12S5-1314) was met by his attempted sumptuary 
legislation regulating dress. In England Edward 
HI. considered that extravagant e was diminishing 
the taxable resources of the country, and, in order 
to prevent the evil, the statute ‘ deCibariisUtendis’ 
was passed in 1336, by which the cour.ses of meals 
were limited to two, except on the pi incipal feast- 
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days, when three were permitted. In 1363 a 
further act was passe<l against outrageous and ex- 
cessive apparel, while in 1463 there was a more 
detailed sumptuary law. The inflow of precious 
metals to Europe after the discovery of America, 
followed by the extension of foreign trade, increased 
the stock of several classes of goods which 
previously had been excessively rare and costly. 
Hence commodities which had been of great value 
became relatively less expensive. The improved 
organization of industry facilitated production, so 
that Adam Smith was able to point to the fact 
that the most common artificer’s accommodation 
exceeded that of many an African king, ‘ the 
absolute master of the lives and liberties of ten 
thousand naked savages ’ ( Wealth of Nations, bk. 
i. ch. i. ). Sumptuary legislation in England may be 
said to have ended with the Tudors. Mercantilism, 
in its encouragement of manufactures, tended to 
permit the production of luxuries for exportation. 
The growth of foreign trade enabled seafaring 
nations to participate in it and in the re-exporting 
of rare and costly goods. Accordingly, though 
there remained a sturdy body of opinion against 
luxuries generally, and more especially against 
those luxuries brought from foreign countries, 
sumptuary laws ceased to be observed in England. 
In Scotland, on the other hand, as late as 1681 the 
Scots Parliament prohibited the importation of a 
long list of foreign commodities which were held 
to be ‘superfluous.’ The industrial revolution 
followed by the acceptance of the doctrine of 
laissez-faire {q.v.) made the State less disposed 
to interfere with private expenditure unless upon 
moral or social founds, as, for instance, in the 
regulation of wines and spirits. In the 19th cent, 
the principle of the taxation of luxuries came to be 
more and more recognized, partly on the ground 
of restraining the consumer from a species of con- 
sumption which was hurtful to himself (e.g., taxa- 
tion of spirits), partly as raising revenue from what 
were admitted to be superfluities, and thereby col- 
lecting revenue from classes who would not pay 
taxes otherwise (s.g,, tea and sugar taxes). A 
few taxes may be regarded as having a sumptuary 
element, such as the tax on armorial bearings or 
those on male servants and on motor cars. 

2 . The economic questions arising out of the 
existence of luxury. — Social observers who ap- 
proach the problem of luxury from the historical 
side are inclined to urge against it that it has been 
the cause of the fall of great empires. Frequently, 
if not invariably, luxury has been a symptom of 
decadence, but a closer analysis tends to show that 
the moral weakness had already shown itself, and, 
as it increased, it manifested itself in public and 
private extravagance, while extravagance again 
gave fresh impetus to the forces of political and 
social disintegration. In these cases it is clear 
that the evil lay in the abuse of luxury. 

Some of the most powerful economic motives are 
to be found in the desire of men to realize an idea 
or scheme of life which seems to them an improve- 
ment on their present one. Once their mere bodily 
wants are satisfied, their further desires may be 
called luxuries. This, however, is not strictly 
aeoorate. In a great number of occupations the 
worker who is able to satisfy the former wants 
only would not be efficient. Therefore one must 
extend the meaning of the term ‘ necessaries ’ so as 
to include in it all those things which axe required 
for efiiciency. What is consumed beyond that 
point may well be described as consisting of 
luxuries. It follows that the term ‘luxury’ must 
be understood in relation to time, place, and the 
general circumstances. It is easy to determine 
whether any specific commodity is a luxury to a 
given individual in regard to whom the necessary 


data are known ; the problem becomes much more 
difficult in the case of a whole community. Certain 
forms of expenditure, as a rule, do not aid effici- 
ency, and these can usually be classed under the 
head of luxurious outlay ; certain others, again, 
are usually incurred with the object of conferring 
distinction on the spender, and, where such can be 
isolated, they fall into the same class. For the 
rest, all that is possible is to note with care what 
happens in the majority of cases in order to ascer- 
tain whether a certain type of expenditure is 
necessary or a luxury. 

In the case of individual expenditure, luxury can 
arise only where there is a surplus beyond physical 
needs. If that expenditure is so directed as to cut 
into the margin required for efficiency, then in- 
roads are being made into future income-earning 
power. But, after full provision has been made 
for efficiency, there is yet another claim on the 
surplus — namely, that for the accumulation of 
capital. It is this claim that has led many econo- 
mists to condemn luxury. Expenditure on luxury 
repays or restores the capital which was tem- 
porarily locked up in the commodities consumed as 
luxuries. Therefore such expenditure cannot leave 
production much larger than it had been before the 
goods were purchased.* Wealth which becomes 
capital is also consumed, but in such consumption 
it becomes an instrument for further production. 
Thus that part of the surplus which is used as 
capital is more fruitful as regards production than 
the other portion which, in the phraseology of J. S. 
Mill (Principles of Political Economy, London, 
1886, bk. i. ch. iii.), is consumed unproductively. 

Consumption of luxuries has other consequences 
which are partly economic, but which are also of 
considerable social and ethical importance. Ex- 
penditure on superfluities has a tendency towards 
a relaxation of concentrated effort. In extreme 
cases it weakens the moral fibre and opens the way 
to dangerous excesses. It not only tends to injure 
the person whose life is luxurious, but reacts on 
others by the force of example. Thus there is a 
contest in the fixing of the prevailing standard of 
living between luxury and a wise and discriminat- 
ing frugality. Even in periods of national and 
individual prodigality there were always moralists 
who pleaded for a simple life, and it is the relative 
degree of support which either class of precepts 
attracts that fixes whether a particular age or a 
particular class can be described as luxurious or not. 

In the view of luxury that has been adopted the 
central point is the fixing of the standard of ex- 
penditure which is required for full efficiency. As 
society progresses and as further resources become 
available, it becomes possible for a community to 
increase enjoyments which are largely immaterial. 
The enjoyment of art is a case in point. If progress 
is conceived in a wide sense, the highest culture 
becomes an element in national efficiency. Accord- 
ingly, in a wealthy nation, where the inequalities 
of incomes are not too great, a condition is possible 
where the dividing line between luxuries and the 
necessities for efficiency is drawn at a much higher 
point than in another community which is less 
fortunately situated. And the higher standard of 
living can become a step towards further advance 
in civilization. But, at the same time, there is a 
somewhat insidious danger — namely, that consump- 
tion which was begun as conducive to efficiency 
may be continued much beyond that point. By 
becoming luxurious, it reacts on efficiency, and in 
the end results in a check instead of an increase 
in progress. 

1 The matter is stated this way to allow for the possibility 
that the producer of the luxury may save a portion of the 
profit which he has ualijed from its sale. Such saving would 
be available for new production 
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LYCANTHROPY.— The word ‘ lycanthropy ’ 
is used in two senses. ( 1 ) It may indicate merely 
a form of madness in which tlie patient imagines 
that he is an animal, especially a wolf, and acts as 
such. This disease was common in antiquity, and 
especially in the Middle Ages, doubtless as a result 
of the wide spread lielief that transformation into 
animal form was possible (§ 3). ( 2 ) It indicates 

the popular belief that on occasion a human being 
can actually transform himself, or be transformed, 
into a wolf or some other animal. In this form he 
slays and eats men. But, if \^■ounded while in his 
wolf form, it is found that a corresponding wound 
exists on the human body from which the trans- 
formation has taken place. When wounded or 
killed, the werwolf's human form is restored. 
While the wolf transformation is that which is or 
was most common in Europe, it is by no means the 
only one. For this superstition is practically 
world-wide, and everywhere it is generally the 
fiercest and most dreaded animals whose shapes 
are taken. The wolf transformation has been 
most usual in all parts of Europe and in N. Asia 
from early times, but in the North of Europe the 
bear form is also general, and in modern (Ireeee 
the boar. In Abyssinia and E. Africa the hyena 
form is taken ; in other parts of Africa the hyena, 
leopard, lion, and sometimes the shark, crocodile, 
or even the elephant. In India and other parts of 
Western Asia the tiger form is usual ; in Borneo 
and Shoa the tiger or leopard ; in China and Japan 
the tiger, fox, etc. In N. America the wolf form 
is mostly found ; in S. America tlie j.aguar. But, 
while in regions where such wild animals have be- 
come extinct tlie old tales are still told, now 
other less harmful animal forms are believed to be 
taken by witches or sorcerers — e.y., tho.se of the 
cat, hare, etc. — and in the~e animal shapes con- 
siderable miscliief is supposed to he done, while 
the iilea of the wouml being continuous in the 
animal and human shapes (‘ repercussion,’ see § q) 
also prevails. 

‘L}i-aiithropy ’ is derived from Xvkov, ‘wolf,’ and av^pwirov, 

' man,' the Gr Kni-- a-. — ; r... .-.a. oiog- 

inan ’). The ' ■ . ■ . ■ • . -wolf,’ 

A S. u-ereicul^ \ ■ ■ , Q,an ’ : 

cf. O. Ir. /er. . ,, ■ ; . name 

for werwolf is Ump-garou. In this case garou has been thouirht 
to be a corruption of -wer and Imip, but "this is uncertain. The 
old French romances contain the forms 'warouls, varous, 
vairons, vairaXs. Bisclareret for bleiz-garoii Ibleiz—' volt') 
occurs in the Lai of Marie de France (§ i). The Slavic names 
are O. Ch. Slav, vlnkodlakii, Slovenian "Akodlak, Bnlgranan 
riilkotak, Polish uitkolak, White Russ, lolkolak, Russ, rolku- 
lakit, etc. The Serbian nikn<Uak, however, nicar.s ‘vam- 
pire ’ ; hence, probably, motlern Gr. /3pov«dAo*as, /Sonp/edAoxas, 

‘ vampire,’ thongrh occasionally ‘ werwolf.’ The Slavic form 
means literally ’ wolf-haired,’ or ‘ wolf-skinned.’ 

’The wolf has long been regarded with superstitious awe. An 
old belief in Europe is to the effect that, if a wolf sees a man 
before being seen by him, the man is d, prived of sight or hear- 
ing, or goes rnad or dies (cf. Plinv, /t.V vm. 114: Verg. Eel. 
ix. 53 ; ’Theocr. Id. xiv. il , J. C. I-awson, ilalem Greek Folk- 
lore, Cambridge, 1910. p. 10). J Cardan (de Svbtiliiate, I.vons, 
1554, p 17) savs that there is -oinctliing in the eye of awolf con- 
trary' to man, by which the breath is stopped, and consequently 
the voice. In European folklore the wolf is usually a creature 
of the devil (cf the wolf shape of Ahriman ; see O 'Dahnhardt, 


Eatursaqen : eiae SamnUung . . . Fabeln und Legenden, 
Berlin, 1907, p 146 f.). 

It is obvious tlmt lyeantliropy, in so far as it in- 
volves an actual belief in shape-shifting, is con- 
nected with the wider belief in tiansfomuitioii into 
animal form, which is of universal occurrence. 
Men, especially medicine-men, claim or are be- 
lieved to possess this power, as well as that of 
transforming others ; it is also ascribed to the 
gods, spirit.s, demons, and ghosts of the dead, as 
well as to animals, which sometimes assume human 
form, as some of the following paragraphs will 
show (see Metamorphosis). But the actual 
origins of the belief are probably to he sought 
elsewhere (see § 3). 

1. Extent of 9 ie superstition. — In one form or 
another the werwolf superstition is world-ivide. 

It ■was known to the ancient Greeks. In AIsop 
the thief who pretends to be a wolf says that when 
he has yawned three times lie will become a wolf. 
Circe changed men to wolves, etc., by means of 
drugs. The superstition is also found embedded 
in the myths pertaining to the cult of Zeus 
Byeaeus, the Wolf Zens. Lycaon, king of Arcadia, 
was .said to have been changed into a wolf when 
he sacrificed a child on the altar of Zeus Lycffiiis.' 
In other versions of the myth Zens came disguised 
as a labourer, and the sons of Lycaon slew a 
child and mixed its flesh with the sacrificial food 
set before the guest. Zeus then changed them to 
wolves, or slew them and transformed their father.® 
These mytlis probably arose from werwolf stories 
current in Arcadia, a district where wolves 
.xbounded. The stories took two forms. 

In one it was said that at the yearly sacrifloe on Mt. Lyoseus 
he who at the sacri&cial feast ate the flesh of the human victim 
mixed with that of animal victims became a wolf for ten years 
—a fate which is said to have befallen Demaenetus, who after- 
wards became a victor in the Olympic games. If he abstained 
during that period from human flesh, he regained his human 
form.3 In another version lots were drawn by the members of 
a certain family, and he on whom the lot fell was led to a lake, 
v,« a-d ‘-a-'r’’.'- 'v’s clothes on an oak, plunged 

1 . • • ' the other side, he became a 

: .- i. .. . • > • me years. In this case also, 

if he did not eat human flesh he regained bis own form at the 
end of that time.a 

Perh.aps such stories, based on an existing wer- 
wolf belief, may have been connected with the 
ritual of the cult of the wolf-god, if the priests 
wore a wolf-skin and ate part of a Imman victim. 
This ritual wearing of a wolf-akin occurred in the 
cult of Apollo Soranus on Mt. Soracte, where the 
gild of worshippers, the Hirpi Sorani, or ‘ wolves 
of Soranus,’ apparently wore skins of wolves and 
acted as wolves. Possibly the cult was totemistic 
in 01 igin, and the Hirpi were members of a wolf 
clan.® 

In Mwlem Greece the old belief in lycanthropy 
stUl exists, either as such or in other forms. The 
name jSpoiwoXaKas is applied in Thessaly and Epirus 
to those who fall into a trance or catalepsy, while 
their souls enter wolves and raven for blood,® or 
wlio in a state of somnambulism bite and tear man 
and beast. Stories exist of the vrykolakas being 
wounded, wliile next day a man is found with a 
similar wound, and he confesses to being a vryko- 
lakas.'' More usually, however, this word signifies 
a vampire in Greece. In Southern Greece the 
name XvKavSpawoi is applied to men known in other 
parts as KuikanUari 01, more usually, Kallikant- 

1 Paus. viii, 2. 

2L\cophron, 481; Hv^iniis, Fab. 17G. 

3 Plato, Itep. viii. 15, p. 565 D ; Paus. viii. 2 ; Plinv, By viii. 
22 . 

4 Paus. vi. 8 ; Pliny, UN viii. 22 ; cf. Augustine, de Civ. Dei, 
xviii. 17. 

5 See W. R. Smith, Rel. Setn.~^ p. 209; L. R. Farnell, CGS i. 
41, who tlnnks that Lycaon ‘may darkly figure the god him- 
self ' ; cf. also O. Gruppe, Grieeh. Mythd. vnd lieli'jioni^gesch., 
Munich, l’»«)tj, p. 805 f. 

^ PC^ L 313; O. Robert, Les Slives de Turnuie, Pans, 1844, 
i CO 

" Lawson, p, 370 f. 
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zari. The Kallikantzari are beings of monstrous 
form, hurtful and evil, who destroy men and cany 
ofif women, and sometimes make a meal of their 
prey.' Lawson considers that the Kallikantzari 
represent the ancient Centaurs, whom he regards 
as a Pelasgic tribe of Centauri credited by the 
Achaeans with shape-shifting. Some connexion 
also exists between them and the mummers of the 
Dionysia who represented the satyrs and Sileni. 
They appear and are feared from Christmas to 
Epiphany — the period of the Kalends when such 
mumming took place. In some districts, however, 
the Kallikantzari are equivalent to werwolves, 
and are regarded as men transformed into mon- 
strous shapes, or seized with recurrent bestial mad- 
ness at this period. This is attributed, e.g., to the 
mountaineers of E. Euboea. This madness may be 

■ ■ ■ ' ’ ' Udren bom between Christmas 

■ are supposed to have a taste 

for human flesh. Lawson regards this as a modi- 
fication of the original Kallikantzari belief caused 
by the werwolf superstition or by actual forms 
of insanity.^ The name XvKoxdyrj^apoi is given to 
the Kallikantzari in Messenia and Crete, and in 
Macedonia they are called Xilxoi. To escape these 
beings the house must be carefully clo.sed at all 
openings ; but a brave man may bind them with a 
straw rope. Various apotropaeic and propitiatory 
rites are also in use to keep ofi' these dreaded beings, 
who are ‘a species of werewolves, akin to the 
Wild Boar and the Vrykolakas.’^ Wicked Turks 
gradually turn into wild boars before death, and 
rush through the land on all fours, attacking way- 
farers or trying to get into houses. After forty 
days such a bem» goes to the mountains, remain- 
ing there as a wild beast, but still wearing on its 
foot the ring which the man wore on his hand (cf. 
the Abyssinian huda, below).* The Bulgarians have 
a similar belief, but with them the transformation 
of the Turk takes place after death.* In Albania 
the liouvgat is a dead Turk with huge talons, 
wandering in his shroud, devouring what he finds, 
and strangling men.® Here the vampire supersti- 
tion is approached (§ 4). In the Cyclades witches 
are thought to turn into birds at will. They are 
called cTpiyXai, and are akin to the Harpies.’ 

The Romans also knew of lycanthropy, and 
called those who changed their form versipelles, 

‘ turn -skins.’® Vergil describes how by magic 
herbs Moeris became a wolf, and Propertius speaks 
of spells which have the same effect.® But the 
most detailed account is found in Petronius. 

Niceroa tells bow his soldier friend stripped off his clothes 
and addressed himself to the stars. Then he ‘circumminxit 
vestimenta/ and all at once became a wolf, which ran howling: 
into the woods. Niceros next heard from a widow whom he 
visited that a wolf had been worrying her cattle, and had been 
wounded in the neck. On his return home he found his friend 
bleeding at the neck, and knew then that he was a versipellisA^ 
This is a typical and early version of the werwolf story. 

In more modem times the superstition survives 
in Italy, Straparola tells how Fortunio received 
from a wolf the power of changing to wolf form, 
and the superstition is also referred to by Basile. 
At the present day in Naples the werwolf, who is 
a man cursed by being bora on Christmas night, 
is known by having long nails, and runs on all 
fours, but retains the human form, and tries to 
bite. If blood is drawn from him, his madness 

1 G. P. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore^ Cambridge, 1903, pp. 
73 f., 93 ; W. H, D. Rouse, FL x. [1&J9] 174 f. ; J. RennellRodd, 
Cu9t(ym» and Lore of Modenx Greece, London, 1892, p. 197 f. ; 
Lawson, p. 190 ff. 

2 Law^n, pp. 208, 254. 

3 Abbott, pp. 73 f., 93 ; Rouse, FL x. 174 f. ; Rodd, p. 197 f. 

4 Abbott, p. 216 f. 5 lb. p. 216. 

® A. Dozon, Contes alhanais, Paris, 1881; J. G. v. Hahn, 
Albanee. Studien, Jena, 1854, i. 16 f. 

7 J. T. Bent, The Cyclades, London, 1886, p. 388. 

s Plmy, HN viii. 22. 

® Verg. Ed. viii. 96 f. ; Prop iv. 5. 

Petron. Sat. 61. 


ceases. This is a case of lycanthropy in its medical 
sense.* More akin to the true werwolf supersti- 
tion is the general belief that witches can turn 
into black cats and do much harm, especially to 
children. In one case a woman caught such a cat 
and clipped its hair, whereupon it turned into the 
witch.^ 

Among the Semites lycanthropy was not un- 
known, but recorded instances of the belief are 
few. Among the Sefar in IJadramaut part of the 
tribe could change into ravening werwolves in 
time of drought, others into vultures or kites.^ 
The Arabs also regarded some men as having the 
nature of a hyena, and said that, if a thousand 
men were shut up with one of these and a hyena 
came, it would go at once to him.** 

The belief among the Celts is illustrated by a 
story told by Giraidus Cambrensis. 

An Irish priest was met by a wolf in Meath and desired to 
come and see his dying wife. They were natives of Ossory, 
whose people had been cursed for their wickedness by St. 
Natalis, and were compelled to take two by two a wolf-shape 
for seven years, returning to their own form at the end of that 
time. The priest was persuaded to give the she-wolf the 
sacrament, for the other turned her skin down a little, showing 
thatshe was an old woman. Giraidus says that he was asked 
to gfive his advice on this case at the synod of Meath two years 
after, and that it was referred to the pope.^ 

A citation in the Book of Bally mote (1406) says 
that the * descendants of the wolf ’ in Ossory had 
the power of changing themselves and going forth 
to devour people. St. Patrick is also said to have 
cursed a certain ‘ race ’ in Ireland so that they and 
their descendants are wolves at a certain time 
every seventh year, or for seven years on end.® 
These may be explanatory legends about older 
wolf-totem clans, later accused of lycanthropy — 
an already current superstition— when totemism 
was requiring an explanation, as in the case of the 
wolf-clan in Arcadia. To the same category may be 
referred the statements of early English travellers 
in Ireland to the effect that the Irish took wolves 
as godfathers, prayed to them to do them no ill, and 
used their teeth as amulets. Lycanthropy ran in 
families, and here also it may p.dnt to an older 
totem clan. Laignech Fdelad and his family could 
take a wolf-shape at will and kill the herds, and 
Laignech was called Fdelad because he was the 
first of them to go as a wolf.’ In Irish and Welsh 
Marchen transformation to wolf-form of children 
by a stepmother or of a husband by a wife is not 
uncommon.® Giraidus already refers to the belief 
that hags in Wales, Ireland, and Scotland can 
change to hares and suck cattle for their milk, 
but, with St. Augustine, regards this supposed 
change as a delusion of the senses.® This belief is 
thus contemporary with that in Ij canthropy, but 
long survived it. Later Celtic witches — Irish, 
Wmsh, Manx, Scots — usually turn into hares or 
cats, less often into dogs, weasels, ravens, por- 
poises, whales, etc., for the purjiose of doing mis- 
chief. In Donegal the change is said to be effected 
by a hair rope made of a stallion’s mane and by 
the recital of charms. In some cases the trans- 
formation is confined to certain families. Such 
witch animals can be shot only with a silver bullet. 
When followed up, the woman has resumed her 
true form and is found to have a corresponding 
wound. A miller in Cork who saw a number of 

1 FL viii. [1897] 9. 

2/&. \iii. 3; G. G. Leiand, Klruscan Rohian Remains, 
London, 1892, pp. 203, 222. 

3 W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.\ p. S3. 

4 W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Arabia, new ed , 
London, 1903, p. 232. 

6 Top. Sib, ii. 19. 

6 W. Stokes, RCel li. [18731202 ; FL v. [1894] 310 f. 

7 E. Windiach and W. .Stokes, Irisehe Texts, Leipzig-, ISSOtf 

'"s I’ Kennedy, Li ijenJarp Firhi'iis of the Irish Celts, London 
1836 p. 267 ; W. I,arminie, W. Irish Folk Tales, London, 1894, 

p. 11. 

y Top. Sib. ii. 19. 
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eats attacking his flour threw liis knife at them 
and cut otf the leg of one. Next morning he 
found his daughter with her hand cut off, and 
concluded that she was a witch. Hares are usually 
thought to be unlucky, and are suspected of being 
witches in disguise. The ancient Welsh laws 
already speak of their magical character, regarding 
them as companions of witches, who often assumed 
their shape.' 

The Slavic werwolf belief is referred to under 
Demons .xnd Spirits (Slavic), vol. iv. p. 624». 
Possibly the Neuri, mentioned Irv Herodotus 
(iv. 105), were a Slavic people (cf. E. H. Minns, 
Scythians and Greeks, Cambridge, 1913, p. 102f.). 
The Scythians and Greeks said that every year 
each Neurian became a wolf for a few days and was 
then restored to human shape. Among the Magyars 
witches and wizards assume the form of horses, 
cats, etc. If the former are caught and shod or 
the latter injured, they are found next morning in 
human form with iron shoes on hands and feet or 
seriously wounded. “ Hertz notes the sinister char- 
acter of the belief through its connexion with that 
in the vampire, the names for both being inter- 
changeable.^ 

The Serbians think that the mikodlak have 
annual gatherings, when they hang their wolf-skins 
on trees. Should such a skin be taken and burnt, 
the owner retains human form. A girdle of human 
skin laid across a threshold by a witch in a house 
where a wedding is taking place will cause all who 
step over it to become wolves. In three years’ time, 
if the witch covers them with skins with the hair 
turned outwards, they resume their human form. 
This is a Polish belief. In White Eussia the 
werwolf is sometimes a man transformed by the 
devil, and, contrary to the usual belief, he is harm- 
less, but is driven to wander from place to place. ■* 
In a Polish story a wolf seizes a girl at a merry-making and 
carries her off to the forest. Years after, one of the peasants 
meets his long-lost brother, who confesses that he was the 
wolf changed by sorcery, that he had csuriediofl the girl, who had 
died of grief, and that then be was consum^ with rage against 
all men and killed as many as he could. He had come to see 
his home once more, bat must resume his wolf-form immedi- 
ately, which he did.s In another case a peasant, released from 
his wolf shape, returned home to find his wife married again. 
He cried, ‘ WTiy am I no longer a wolf that I might punish this 
woman ? ’ Immediately he was re-transformed, and kilted his 
wife and child. The neighbours came and slew the wolf, when 
the body was seen to be that of a nian.t 


Olaus Magnus says that at Cliristmas many wer- 
wolves collect and try to enter houses to drink 
in the cellars. Between Lithuania, Samogitis, 
and Livonia is the wall of an old castle whither 
thousands of werwolves come to try their skill at 
leaping. The unsuccessful one is beaten by one of 
the captains or by the devil. The method, of the 
transformation was to drink to one in a cup of ale 
and mumble certain words. Then he could assume 
or lay aside the wolf form when he pleased. The 
Livonian werwolves collected at Christmas, and 
crossed a river which had the power of changing 
them to wolves, like the lake in Arcadia. They 
resumed their human shape at the end of twelve 
days. In Livonia a servant whose power as a 
werwolf was disputed went to the cellar and soon 
after came out as a wolf. The dogs bit out one of its 
eyes, and next day the man appeared with one eye.’ 


iFLJ i. [1883] 63, 87, ii. [1884] 258; FL viii. [1897] 17; 
W. Gregor, Fotk-Lnre o/N.S. of Scotland, London, 1881, p. 128 ; 
D. Hyde, Beside the Fire, do, 1890, p. 128 ; S. Hibbert-Ware, 
Deecr. of Shetland Idands, Edinburgh, 1822, p, 5^; J. G. 
Dalyell, Darker Superditions of Scotland, Glasgow, 1835, 
pp. 51), 53 ; J. Ehfs, Celtic Folklore, Oxford, 1901, i. 294 f., 309, 
3^ ; J. A. MacCulloch, Misty Isle of Skye, Edinburgh, 1905, 
p. 240 ; 0. 1. Elton, Origins of English History, London, 1852, 
p. 297; J. G. Campbell, Witchcraft and Second Sight in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, Glasgow, 1902, p. 0. 

2 FLJ i. 354. s Der Wertcolf, p. 113. 

4 8. Baring-Gould, The Book of Were-volces, p. 115 f. ; 
J. Grimm, Tetd. Myth. p. 1095. 

5 Hertz, p. 118. 6 lb. 

7 Olaus Magnus, Hist, of the Goths, London, 1658, p. 193 f. ; 


In Scandinavia and Gcntwny the superstition 
was well known, and here the wolf, and in the 
former also the bear, were animals into whose form 
the transmigration took place. Boniface, Arch- 
bishop of Mayence in the 8th cent., mentions the 
belief.' The change was caused by a man himself — 
e.g., by donning a wolf-skin (idfhamr, hence the 
; cf. Lat. versipellis), or a 
■ . of human skin ; or it might 

be forced upon him — e.g. , by throwing such a skin 
or girdle at him, or by shaking a wolf-skin glove at 
him. The girdle had sometimes magic signs on it, 
and was held in place by a buckle with seven 
catches. When the buckle was broken off, the 
transformation ceased. In such cases the man 
was a wolf or bear by night, and a man by day ; 
or he assumed the animal form for nine daj-s, or 
even for three, seven, or nine years, the eyes alone 
retaining a human appearance. He howled and 
devoured like the actual animal. Such persons 
were said to be eigi einhamr, ‘ not of one form,’ or 
hamramr, hamlileyiga, ‘changing form.’ In some 
instances the gift of transformation was imparted 
by trolls. Bnrchard of Worms speaks of certain 
Parcce who at birth can cause that the child may 
later transform himself into a wolf or any other 
form.’ In later times Finns, Lapps, or Russians 
were thought by Scandinavians to have the power 
of changing others to wolves or to bears at will,’ and 
were therefore disliked. The belief was apparently 
much mingled -with and probably influenced by 
the fact that wild warriors and outlaws — e.g., the 
berserkr — wore wolf-skins or bear-skins over their 
armour or clad themselves in these, while they 
were often victims of ungovernable passion and 
acted as if they were animals.^ This is illustrated 
in the earliest Scandinavian instance of the wer- 
wolf belief — that contained in the Volsunga Saga 
(chs. 5-8). 

King Volsung had ten sons and a daughter, Signy, who was 
married to King Siggeir. Siggeir later slew Volsung and 
bound his sons in the stocks. There nine ol them were devour^ 
by an old she-woH— the mother of Siggeir, who had taken this 
form. Through Signy’s craft the tenth son, Sigmund, over- 
came this werwolf and went into b’i'- -. v .t 

form with a sorceress, and had a ■. I .il 

SinSotli. He and Sigmund took to a ' i : ' , '.I'lOiie 
occasion, came to a bouse where two men were sleeping, with 
wolf skins hanging above them. For nine days they were 
wolves and on the tenth day came out of their skins. Sigmund 
and Sinfiotli donned the skins and became wolves, and each 
went his way, after agreeing that neither should attack more 
than seven men without howling for the other. In the sequel 
Sinfiotli slew eleven men without Sigmund’s aid. l%e latter, 
hearing of this, flew at his throat and wounded him. When be 
was healed and the day had come for dofling their wolf-skins, 
they agreed to lay them aside for ever, and burned them in the 
fire. Of this wild tale Baring-Gould (p. 38) has said that it is 
‘divested of its improbability, if we regard these skins as worn 
over their armour.' While this is true, and while vargr, * wolf,* 
means also ' outlaw,’ the story is an important witness to the 
belief itself, as is seen from the words of GoSmund to Sinfiotli, 

• Thou;thyseH hast eaten wolves’ meat and murdered thy brother. 
*13100 hart often sucked wounds with cold mouth, and slunk, 
loathsome to all men, into the dens of wild beasts * (Vigfusson- 
Powell, L 136). 

In another wild tale from the History of Hrolf Eraka, Bjorn 
was transformed into a bear by his stepmother, who shook a 
wolf skin glove at him. He lived as a bear and kilM many of 
hie fathers sheep, but by night he always became a man, until 
he was hunted and slain (Sir W. Scott, Minstrelsy, London, 
1839, p. 354). 


M. F. Bourquelot, ‘ Recherches sur la lyeanthropie,’ Mim. de la 
soe. des ant. de France, new ser., ii. 235. For further references 
to the Slavic werwolf see G. Krek, Einleitnng in die Slav. 
I'* V. Gr'*'. *887, p. 410; and, for Lithuanian 

• . -..Li I- Litauische Forschungen, Gottingen, 

1 Serino xv. ‘de Abren. Diaboli’ (PL Ixxxix, 870-872). 

2 Baring-Gould, p. 56, 

3 Grimm, Teut. Myth. p. 1097 ; B. Thorpe, Northern Mytho- 
logy, London, 1861-52, ii. 18 f., 93 f. ; G. W. Dasent, FoptHar 
Tales from the Norse^, do. 1^, p. Ixif. ; Vigfusson-Powell, 
Corpus Poet, Horeale, Oxford, 18^, i. 425 ; P. D. C. de la 
Saussaye, Rel. of the Teutons, Boston, 1902, p. 298. See also 
ERE iv. 632. 

4 Cf, Vigfusson-Powell, i. 425 ; Baring-Gould, p. 36 f. 
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The poet Ari has a curious tale of two ‘ skin-changers,* 
Dubhthach and Storwolf. The former took the form of a bull, 
the latter of a bear. They fought, and next day were found in 
bed badly bruised. 

Modem collections of Scandinavian and German 
Mdrchen contain many werwolf stories. 

In one Swedish tale a cottager was transformed by a Var^amor 
or Wolf Crone (Troll-wife), because he had not crossed himself 
when felling a tree. Years after, be appeared at his house, and 
recovered his true form when his wife gave him food.^ In a 
Danish tale a man, when in Ms wife’s company, noticed that 
the time of the accustomed change drew near. He bade her 
strike with her apron at anytMng which came to her. Soon 
after a wolf attacked her ; she struck at it, and the wolf bit a 
piece of the apron and disappeared. Presently the man came, 
carrying the piece, and explained that now he was free from the 
curse.2 In a N. German tele a reaper saw his neighbour gird 
himself with a strap and become a wolf.^ In another a woman 
told her husband to throw Ms hat at any wild beast which 
came. When she appeared as a wolf among the hay-makers, a 
boy stabbed her with a pitchfork. The wolf changed back to 
the woman, who was found to be dead.** A Dutch story tells 
bow a man shot ^ith an arrow a w’olf which was^ attacking a 
girl, and that the arrow stuck in the wound. Next day he 
heard that a strange serving-man was djing with an arrow 
sticking in Ms side. He went to see him, and found his own 
arrow, whereupon the man confessed that he was a werwolf.^ 
In a Flemish tale a shepherd received a wolf-skin from the 
devil, by which he became a wolf at night. If the skin was 
burned, he Mmself would suffer as if his own skin were being 
burned, but would be freed from this curse. In the se<iuel his 
master succeeded in releasing him in this wa^'.s 
In many modern tales and also in mediaeval witch- 
craft belief the transformation of the witch was 
usually into a cat, dog, hare, or duck ( the bird of 
Freya, great mother of the witches), and these, 
when wounded, became the woman with a similar 
wound in her body. Spina says that such cat- 
women ate the brain of a cat and rubbed them- 
selves with the flesh of a newly-born child which 
had been ofi’ered to Satan.’ 

In England and Scotland werwolf stories are 
scanty, but there are traces of the superstition in 
early literature. The word werwulf m the sense 
of ‘robber’ occurs in the Laics of Canute, and it is 
also found in later ballads and poems. Gervase 
of Tilbury refers to the existence of men called 
gerulfos in Wales, werwolf vo England, who change 
their form at the change of the moon. William of 
Malmesbury also alludes to the superstition. 

A well-known old English poem, translated from a 12tb cent. 
French poem, is that of William and the Werwolf^ in which the 
king of Spain’s son, changed to wolf form by his stepmother, 
rescues the king of Sicily’s child, whom his uncle wishes to 
murder. The story relates how the wolf cared for the boy, his 
further adventures, and the eventual re-transformation of the 
wolf to his human fonn.8 Draj'ton, in his Mooncalf (ii. 604), 
tells of a mar ^ ^ -, ■ • -‘-in herb at a 

certain hour . • be would be 

changed into > • ! . . nitted much 

havoc on sh ; ■ .5 which was 

a mao so transformed, the latter assumed his rightful shape 
and caused the people to slay the lycanthrope. 

If tales of werwolves are scanty, there are in- 
numerable tales and traditions of witches chang- 
ing to hares, cats, dogs, and the like in order to do 
harm. No charge is more common in the 16th 
and 17th cent, witch trials, and frequently the 
belief is found, as in the case of the werwolf, that 
such a wer-aniinal can be hurt only by a silver 
bnllet. In some instances wounding causes the 
witch to assume her true shape, when she is found 
with a corresponding wound.® 

In France the earliest literary version of the 
belief is found in the Lai du BUclaveret of Marie 
de France (13th cent.). 

A knight went from time to time to the forest, then the 
haunt of many werwolves, undressed, and became a wolf. He 

1 Thorpe, ii. 96. 2 Jb, h. 168. 

a Ib. iii. 27. 4 lb, iii. 76. 

5 Ib. iii. 201. 6 Hertz, p. 68. 

1 F. B. de Spina, Qu(es<tio de Strigibiis, ch. 20, in Malleorum 
Qtiarundam Maleficamm, Frankfort, 1582 ; Grimm, p, 1097 ; 
Hertz, p. 71 f. ; Thorpe, ii. 191 f. 

s ed. F. Madden, London, 1S32, Roxburghe Club. 

^ Rhys, i. 326 ; I>aiyell, pp. 50, 53, 560 ; J Napier, Folklore^ 
Paisley, 1879, pp. 70, 118 ; A. E. Bray, Borders of the Tamar and 
the Tavy, new ed., London, 1879, ii. 112 ; A. and J. Lang, High- 
tpay$ and Byways on the Border, London, 1913, pp. 183, 277. 
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told his wife the secret, and she obtained his clothes on one of 
these occasions, after which he had to remain in wolf form. As 
a w'olf he retained human wisdom, and eventually, through the 
king’s command, his clothes and consequent!}' his own form 
were restored to him, but not before he had revenged himself 
on his unfaithful wife. 

This story is found in other literary versions — e.y., 
the Roman de Benard of the Clerk of Troies (14th 
cent.), in the Lai de Mellon (ed. F. Michel, Paris, 
1832), in the story of Arthur and Gorlagon, and 
elsewhere. These are aU literary versions of a 
folk-tale.^ The legend of St. Konan in mediaeval 
Brittany told how he had taken the form of a wer- 
wolf ancl had eaten childi’en.® 

Gervaae of Tilbu^', in his Otia JmperiaUa, tells of a certain 
Pontio de Capitoiio, who out of despair became a werwolf in 
Auvergne, ate children, and wounded older people. A carpenter 
hacked off one of his feet, and at once he resumed his human 
form, and acknowledged that the loss of his foot was his 
salvation. 

The belief survived in modern times. In Nor- 
mandy the werwolf was a godless man or one 
under a curse, who for four or seven years must 
nightly assume wolf-shape and submit to castiga- 
tion by the devil.® In Berry those who, by a pact 
with the devil, at the cross-roads, at midnight, 
become lottps-garous can he wounded only by a 
ball which has been blessed or has had the Lord's 
Prayer or Ave Maria said over it five times. Once 
wounded, they take human form, and the spell 
which attached them to Satan is broken. ‘ In 
Brittany, towards the end of the 18th cent., 
sorcerers were supposed to take the form of wolves 
or clothe themselves with a wolfs skin when going 
to the Sabbat.® In many parts of France every 
fl-uteur is supposed to lead wolves, himself some- 
times changed into a wolf, whereby he is placed 
beyond the power of shot. He directs the wolves 
where to go for hunting.® In P^rigord sons of 
priests must rush to a fountain at full moon and 
plunge into it. They emerge, clad in a goat-skin, 
which the devil has given them, and rush about 
on all fours, attacking men and animals. They 
resume human form by plunging again into the 
fountain at daybreak.’ This recalls the Arcadian 
and Livonian beliefs (see above). Numerous 
stories relate how a chdtelaine, transformed into a 
wolf, cat, etc., has a paw cut off, and is afterwards 
found in bed with one hand lacking.® In a Breton 
tale a werwolf hid his wolf-skin in an oven. 
Sympathetic magic established a link between 
skin and owner, so that whatever was done to the 
skin happened to him. A fire was lit in the oven, 
and the owner of the skin soon began to leap about, 
crying, ‘I burn, I bum.’® 

In Portugal a seventh son, where there were 
no girls, was thought to belong to the devil and 
to become a werwolf — a belief found also in the 
Azores.’® 

Cervantes, in his Persiles y Sigistrmnda fch, S), relates how 
an enchantress made advances to Rnti]k>, who repelled her. 
She turned into a wolf. He stuck his knife into her breast, and 
as she fell her human form came bock to her. 

Passing now to Asia, clear evidence of the belief 
is found in Armenia. Sinful women are sometimes 
forced by a spirit to don a wolf-skin and become 
wolves for seven years. Soon the wolf nature 

1 For Arthur and Gorlagon see FL xv. [1904] 50 ff. Gorlagon 
was changed to a wolf by being struck with the thin end of a 
sapling which grew- up on the night he was bom. For the 
folk-tale see ‘ Pnnce Wolf ' — a Danish version — FLR iii. [18S0] 
2251. and a Norse version in Dasent, no. 36. In both the 
husband remains a wolf or bear through the wife breaking a 
tabu, and has originailv been transformed bv a stepmother. 

® RCel x.viv. [1904] 324. 

® A. Bosquet, La Nonnandie romanesque et merveilUuse, 
Paris, 1845, ch. 12 ; Hertz, p. 108. 

4 Bourquelot, p. 247. 

® La Tour d'Auvergne-Corret, Onginer gautoiseiy-, Paris, 1794, 
p. 39. 

® P. S^billot, Fotk-lore de France, i., Paris, 1907, p. 254 f. ; cf. 
A. Dumas’ storv. The Wolj'-Leader. 

7 Sebillot, i. 205. 8 Ib. iv. 304. 

® RCel i. [1870] 420. 

10 FL xiv. [1903] 142 ; cf. FLR iii. 143. 
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grows in them. They devour their children, then 
those of relatives, then children of strangers. 
Doors and locks fly open before them by night. 
In the morning the skin is doffed. If the skin is 
found and burned, then the woman suffers fearful 
agony and vanishes in smoke.' In Asia Minor 
generally werwolves are feared especially at Christ- 
mas and in Holy Week. 

In India, where the tiger is the fiercest creature 
known, its form is supTOsed to be adopted. 
ready in the &atapatha Brahmana the monomaniac 
is said to be consecrated to the man-tiger.* In 
most instances the Hindus attribute the power of 
shape-shifting to the aboriginal tribes. Numerous 
stories are current regarding men with the power 
of becoming wer- tigers — e.g., among the Khonds 
(with whom, by the aid of a god, one of a man’s 
four souls becomes a mleepa tiger), the Lushais, 
Kukis, etc.* 

Dalton describes how a Kol, tried for murder, maintained 
that his victim was a wer-ti^er, which he had followed to the 
man’s house after it had killed hia wife. The relatives of the 
victim had admitted that they had suspected him of such 
power and had handed him over to the prisoner, who slew 
faim.^ 

Sometimes the eating of a root is believed to pro- 
duce the change.' Occasionally the witch assumes 
the form of a badger and carries off children.* 
Witches also ride about on tigers or in the water 
on crocodiles, dishevelled, with glaring eyes, and 
heads turned round. Wizards also have tigers as 
familiars, or, as a Thana belief has it, mediums are 
possessed by a tiger-spirit.* The souls of those 
slain by tigers are believed to pass into tigers to 
slay and devour in their turn, or to sit on the heads 
of tigers and direct them to their prey, calling out 
in a human voice so as to attract the unwary.* 

In Indonesia the wer-tiger is ve^ commonly 
believed in among the Malays, Dayaks, etc. 
Sometimes the power of transformation is thought 
to be confined to one tribe, as in Sumatra to the 
Korinchi Malays. There are many tales of men 
leaving their garments in a thicket, whence a tiger 
has presently emerged, or in human form vomiting 
feathers of fowls eaten when in their tiger form. 
A wer-tiger slain was found to have gold-plating 
in its teeth, as the man who assumed tiger form 
had. The Lavas of Burma are also regarded as 
wer-tigers. While the wer-tiger is generally very 
dangerous, in Java it is believed to guard planta- 
tions against pigs, and the change is effected by 
spells, charms, fasting, etc. In Malaysia the 
medicine-man is sometimes possessed by a tiger- 
spirit, and acts as a tiger when exorcizing a spirit 
from a sick man.® 

A gruesome Malay story of a Seinang who became a tiger {Si 
RUlonff, ‘He of the hairy face’ — a euphemism), and sucked 
blood rather than ate flesh, is told by H. Clifford, The tiger 
burst into a hut where several people were collected. One of 
them wa.s able to reach a shelf near the roof, and from there he saw- 
how the tiger killed them all and drank deep draughts of blood. 
One girl he first played with as a cat with a mouse, and all 
night he tossed the bodies about and tore them, disappearing at 
d.-iwn.hi Another story tells how the transformation was seen 
taking place. A bride saw her Korinchi husband returning 
home as a tiger, which thrust its head above the top rung of 
the entrance ladder. ‘ It palpitated and changed, and the face 
of the husband came up through the face of the beast.’ Later 
this wer-tiger was caught in a trap, but escaped, when it was 
tracked to the house. There the man was said to be sick, and 
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soon after he and bis sons disappeared. 'The story was reported 
to the District officer, and such a transformation is ‘to the 
native mind a fact, not a mere belief.’ ' 

The tiger familiar spirit is also jjossessed by certain 
men, and after their death their spirits app^r as 
tigers, or the medicine-man has subject to him an 
actual tiger which is immortal (Benua of Johore).® 
The soul of a dead wizard enters the body of a 
tiger, and the corpse is left in the forest for seven 
days until the change is effected.® A curious Malay 
belief concerns the fold in which tigers possessed 
of human souls are penned. Periodical attacks of 
fierceness come on them, when they break bounds 
and go after their prey. Passing through one door, 
they become men, and on returning through 
another door they become tigers again. Their 
chief is always in human form, and enters the 
bodies of sorcerers when they invoke the tiger 
spirit.* The transformation into tiger fortn is 
effected in different ways : by sympathetic magic— 
e.g., donning a (yellow with black stripes) 

and repeating charms — by offerings to evil spirits, 
by charms, or by a mysterious poison which is 
supposed to affect the soul ; or the power is con- 
ceived as hereditary. Among the Semang the 
medicine-man lights incense and invokes a spirit. 
Presently fur and a tail appear on him, as he him- 
self believes, and he goes about for twelve days 
destroying cattle. Then he returns home and is 
sick, vomiting bones. During the twelve days his 
wife must always keep the fire burning and burn 
incense, else he would disappear. Such a wer-tiger 
cannot be shot, as it disappears so quickly.® 
Various beliefs are held regarding the transforma- 
tion among the Malays— the whole body takes part 
in it, or merely the soul substance, the body 
remaining at home. 

Among the wild Malays of the Patani States 
there is a belief in hadi, or mischief, which remains 
by a body arier death and devours the semangat 
or, sometimes, the liver of passers-by. Birds and 
beasts also have badi or, in the case of tigers, 
leopards, and jungle-cats, pegrung or begroh ; and, 
if a man is affectM by this, he goes mad, and either 
imitates the actions of the creature or is subject to 
an abnormal growth resembling one natural to it.* 

In Lombok the crocodile form is assumed by 
certain men in order to destroy their enemies, and 
many strange stories are told of them. This form 
is also taken among the Klemantans, one group 
of whom claim the crocodile as a relative. One 
man found his skin become rough, his feet like a 
crocodile’s, and a tail forming, until he was com- 
pletely transformed. He made his relatives swear 
that they w’ould never kill a crocodile. Many 
people saw him in his crocodile form.* 

In China there are various w’er-animals — tiger, 
wolf, dog, fox, etc. The change is usually a bodily 
one, but an ethereal human double may pass into 
an animal either before or after death. There are 
many literary notices of such transformations. 

An early instance is mentioned in a document of the 2nd 
cent, B.C., in which, after the crisis of an iliness, a man 
changed to a tiger and killed his brother.^ 

Such transformations are often ascribed to deliri- 
ous patients, and, if the patient does not kill a man, 
he may return to human form. This suggests a 
popular confusion between the fancies of insanity 
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and actual belief in the power of shape-shifting. 
Sometimes the transformation is ascribw to a com- 
munity of aborigines, and is effected by magical 
means. In other cases the cause may be divine dis- 
pleasure because of the neglect of religious duties. 
Here the victim goes mad and turns into a tiger. 
In one such instance he is covered with a spotted 
skin by the god, as in European cases, where a 
wolf-skin is used. Stories of transformation by 
wearing a tiger-skin are said to abound in China. 

A 14th cent, writer tells how he saw a man slowly becoming 
covered with hair like a tiger, his body adorned with spots and 
stripes. During the night he ate a hog.i 
other cases of this kind are of frequent occurrence. 
Wer-tigers and tigresses are sometimes favourably 
disposed and give presents. This is especially the 
case with wer-tigresses on behalf of those who 
excite their love.“ 

The wolf transformation is also known. 

In one case a peasant w'as attacked by a wolf and cut off its 
paw. By the traces of the blood he followed it to a house, where 
an old man was found lacking a hand. He was kiUed, and in 
dying took the form of a wolf. Before his period of transforma- 
tion he had been long ill, and, after being healed, had disappeared. 
In another instance a youth after an £ness acquired the power 
of sending forth his soul in the form of a woff, and devoured 
children — obviously a case of hallucinatory insanity combined 
with cannibali^, as in European instances. 

other tales of this kind are current. 

An old woman finds her body being covered with hair and a 
tail forming, after which she becomes a wolf, and escapes, 
though sometimes she returns to see her family. In another 
instance a man weds a woman who is really a wolf, as also are 
her servants, and he is devoured by her.^ In a 4th cent, work 
all wolves are said to be transformed to men after the five- 
hundredth year of their age.4 

other wer-animals are also known — e.g., the 
dog, though here, as in the case of the fox, perhaps 
it is the animal that takes human form. In one 
instance men who are beaten become dogs j and a 
dog-man who was stabbed changed to a dog when 
dying.' 

In China the fox superstition is a kind of inverted 
werwolf belief, especially in N. China. The wer- 
foxes dwell in the debatable land between earth 
and Hades, and can take human form at will — most 
frequently that of a young and pretty girl — but 
they may be detected by the possession of tails. 
Spirits of the dead may occupy the bodies of such 
foxes and revenge injuries on the living. Some 
legends show that the fox lives in graves and 
borrows human form from a corpse by instilling 
into himself the soul-substance. Wer-foxes can do 
either good or ill to men, but are grateful to those 
who are kind to them. Foxes in male form live 
with women, in female form with men ; in either 
case a morbid erotic state is produced, resembling 
that caused by the mediaeval incubi and succubm. 
When killed in human form, all that remains is 
the body of a fox. Their animal form also appears 
spontaneously in sleep, or when they are overcome 
by wine, of which they are very fond. Sometimes 
they enter and occupy a house invisibly, acting 
exactly like the Poltergeist.^ 

It is also believed that witches can take the form 
of the fox, cat, or hare.'^ The tiger-ghost is also 
believed in. 

* When he wishes to eat people he puts off fats clothes and Is 
changed into a striped tiger. He then advances with a great 
roar, and the traveller is instantly torn to pieces.' 8 
Tigers are said to itiake slaves of the souls of men 
devoured by them. These souls go before them to 
point out traps or to act as beaters,* as in the 
similar Indian belief. 
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The wer-fox superstition is found in Japan, but 
was not introduced there until the 11th century. 
There are different kinds of foxes. The wild fox, 
Nogitsune, can take any form, or become invisible, 
but its reflexion in water is always that of a fox. 
The Ninko fox can also take various forms, 
especially that of a pretty girl, in which shape it 
will even marry a man.' These foxes also possess 
men, or live in their houses, bringing luck if well 
treated, but they are dangerous if ill-treated. 
Some Samurai families are believed to own foxes, 
which steal for them or torment their enemies. 
Foxes to whom some kindness has been shown, 
either in their own or in human form, reward the 
doer of it with money, etc. , part of which turns to 
grass. Often the house in which the fox lives is 
Ulusory and cannot he found again (see Faiby, vol. 
V. p. 679). Men possessed by foxes run about yelp- 
ing and eat only what foxes eat, but the possessing 
goblin-fox may he exorcized.' 

The same fox-belief exists among the Ainus, and 
with them the fox has both good and evil powers, 
and can cause death. Foxes also exhume and eat 
corpses. But the same powers of transformation 
to human form are ascribed to the horse, mole, 
crow, etc. The spirit of the bear, dog, otter, and 
especially the cat, can enter into and bewitch a 
man as a punishment ; the victim eats as a cat, 
wastes away, and dies mewing like a cat. This 
may occur when a man has killed a cat. To 
prevent possession by its spirit, he must eat part 
of it.* The Eskimos and some American Indian 
tribes also possess the fox superstition.' 

The wer-animal superstition is found in Africa 
in connexion with a variety of savage beasts. All 
over N. Africa it is believed that the jinn can take 
animal forms — wolf, iackal, lion, serpent, scorpion. 
This is also true of the ghuls, who appear as men 
or animals, and feed on dead bodies, or kill and 
eat living men.' More akin to the werwolf super- 
stition is the belief that twin children go out at 
night as cats, their bodies meanwhile remaining at 
home as if dead. If they are beaten by any one, 
they tell this to their parents next day.' Among 
the Berbers witnesses maintain that they' have seen 
girls, when born, change into ogresses, who throw 
themselves on men until they are strangled.' 
Among the Ahyssinians there is a wide-spread 
belief in the budas, who change into hyenas and 
kill and devour. They are distinguished from 
ordinary hyenas by greater malice. The budas are 
sorcerers ; and blacksmiths, found mainly among 
the Falashas and Agaos, are supposed to be budas. 
Hyenas have been killed with earrings in their ears, 
and these are believed to be budas, though it has 
been thought that sorcerers put earrings in the ears 
of young hyenas to bolster up this superstition. 
The budas have a king in the neighbourhood of 
Abbolo to whom they bring offerings of corpses 
daily. As blacksmiths are a hereditary folk, their 
sorcery is also hereditary, but a buda confers the 
gift on his children by a mysterious decoction of 
herbs. Ca.ses of transformation are believed to 
have been actually witnessed. In one such case 
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the huda sprinkled ashes over his shoulders, and 
the change began. Besides killing men and drink- 
ing their blood, the buda takes possession of his 
victim, entering his body by a look, or when he is 
eating, or in illness. The victim becomes more or 
less insane, laughing like a hyena, then falling 
into a trance, when the buda speaks through him, 
often telling who he is and why he thus personates 
the patient. Sometimes the victim tries to get 
into the forest, where the buda is supposed to 
devour him. The buda is kept off by the wearing 
of amulets, by w'hich also he can be exorcized. He 
can also transform his victims into animals, and 
sometimes digs up corpses to eat them. This is 
also done by actual hyenas.' 

The belief in the wer-liyena occurs from the 
Sudan to Tanganyika, and is perhaps strengthened 
by the fact that wizards at their meetings howl 
and caper like hyenas, eat horrible food, and com- 
mit excesses the sight of which makes the onlooker 
mad. Even in the daytime their glance causes a 
deadly sickness. Certain tribes in the Sudan are 
suppo.sed to possess this power of transformation, 
but it is dangerous to shoot them. One of them 
who was shot was seen to enter the hut of a wizard, 
who died soon after. The man who shot him soon 
followed him to the grave.^ Generally among the 
black races the u-ual animals, besides the hj ena, 
are the lion, leopard, and crocodile. In Nubia old 
women are called hyenas, and are believed to enter 
the bodies of the.?e animals by night.^ In the 
Sudan the hyena shape is supposed to be assumed 
at an ant's nest. 'The Awemba wizards receive 
power to become wild beasts from spirits called 
vibandad The Wanyamwesi of E. Africa think 
that sorcerers can transform themselves into 
animals in order to injure their enemies.® In E. 
Central Africa witches kill men, and in the form of 
hyenas try to get at the graves of their victims in 
order to eat their flesh.® The Akikuyu tell of a 
man, who, after his marriage, went to the wilds 
and lived like a hyena on dead bodies. Returning 
home, he ate liis child. His brothers killed him, 
but the woman's second husband also became a 
hyena and ate her and his child.’ In British 
Central Africa the hewitcher {mfiti) can turn him- 
self into a hyena, leopard, crocodile, etc. He then 
dig.s up dead bodies and eats them. Sometimes 
the change take.s place after death, and, if the 
creature kills people, some method of appeasing it 
is adopted. The wer-hyena is thought by the 
Makanga to have a wife who at night opens the 
door of the kranl to admit him and then runs off 
with him to feast. In one case, when a goat was 
carried off, tracks of a hyena and of human feet 
were seen together.® Among the Tumbuk.i of 
Central Africa certain women wander about 
smeared with white clay, and are believed to have 
the power of changing into lion.s.* In W. Africa 
the Yoruba think that the wer-hyenas a-sume 
their animal shape at night to prey on cattle and 
sheep, and, if possible, on human beings, who are 
sometimes compelled to go out to them when 
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they utter certain howls.' In Loanda the belief 
existed that the chief could change himself to a 
lion, kill some one, and then resume his own form.® 
The Ibos believe that a man's spirit can leave his 
body and enter into an animal. This is called 
ishi anu, ‘ to turn animal,’ and it is done by means 
of a drug. If the animal is killed, the man dies ; 
if wounded, his body is covered with boils.® 'Wilson 
says of sorcerers in Guinea that they can turn into 
leopards and change their enemies into elephants, 
in which form they kill them.^ In Senegambia a 
sorcerer who changes to an evil animal is kept off 
by means of salt ; or, when transformed, he leaves 
his skin behind him. If it is rubbed with salt, he 
suffers, and comes to beg that the grains of salt be 
removed.® In W. Africa generally the power of 
certain persons to change into leopards or to send 
their souls into leopards, which are then guided by 
the human possessor to kill such persons as are 
obnoxious to them, is very commonly believed in. 
The person so changed is called uvengwa, and can- 
not be killed. Many persons actually believe that 
they have thus metamorphosed themselves and 
done harm. Other animals — lion, panther, croco- 
dile, or shark — are occasionally made use of.® One 
family, living at the mouth of the Congo, can 
change into leopards, but, if once they lap blood, 
they remain leopards for ever, exactly as in the 
case of the Arcadian werwolves.'’ In Calabar a 
man may become a rat, bat, or owl, etc. In this 
form he throws his victim into a deep sleep. 
He then resumes his human form, and sucks his 
blood, and the victim falls sick and dies. After 
burial, the body is taken by witches from the grave 
for a cannibal feast. A witch continues to have 
this power after death, and may stUl be called 
to cannibal feasts or summoned to aid living 
witches. In old days witches laid aside their skins 
to assume animal form. If such skins were found, 
pepper was rubbed into them, so that the witches 
could not resume them. They were thus caught, 
and burnt to death, care being taken to destroy 
the heart, in which the witch power resided.® 
In equatorial Africa the wer-leopard is also much 
dreaded.® The whole belief in such transforma- 
tions is much mixed up with the existence of leopard 
societies, the members of which disguise them- 
selves in leopard-skins and commit murders. 

In S. Africa similar beliefs are common. The 
lion form is assumed by wizards on the Zambesi by 
means of drinking a certain liquid. They kill men 
and animals.'” In N. Rhodesia even' educated 
natives believe in the power of certain men to 
become evil wer-lions or leopards through magic. 
This is combined with a belief that the soul of the 
chief is transformed at death into a lion. It comes 
as a cub from his grave and is told to be good, but 
by means of a test it may be discovered to be an 
evil wer-lion." The Barotse credit certain persons, 
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both living and dead, with power to change to an 
animal— hyena, lion, serpent, ■ ■ 
do harm to men or cattle. .\ ■ ■ 

a secret society exists the members of which send 
out their spirit-bodies or go out bodily at night to 
devour human flesh. They leave their shadow, or 
the appearance of themselves, behind, but this is 
in reality a wild animal with which the person has 
chosen to identify himself. If this appearance is 
stabbed, a hyena rushes howling from the hut, and 
the real man falls through the roof with a similar- 
wound. Such persons enter huts, take the true 
self of the occupant, and eat him. Only his shadow 
is left, and he dies next morning. Some think that 
such wizards are not aware of their night work. 
Those who have long practised it, ho-never, are 
aware. Perhaps the basis of the whole idea is to 
be found in the dream-conceptions of hysterical 
subjects.^ The Basuto also believe in wer-animals, 
mahilithmimes, men who turn temporarily into 
animals and kill and eat human beings. They 
have the tradition of the introduction of sorcery 
through a queen who could call troops of wolves, 
monkeys, etc., to her nocturnal gatherings — a 
belief not unlike that of the wolf-leader in France.^ 
The Hottentots believe in the power of changing 
to lion shape and killing men or animals. This is 
illustrated by a story bearing some resemblance 
to European werwolf tales. 

A Hottentot and a Bushwoman travelling saw some horses. 
He bade her turn into a lion and kiii one, aa he knew her to 
possess this power. Hair appeared on her neck, her nails 
became claws, her features altered, and she bounded off as a 
lion, the man in turn climbing a tree until she re-assumed her 
human form.** 

The Bushmen believed that sorcerers could as- 
sume the form of jackals, etc. , and, conversely, that 
the lion could take human form.® 

Similar beliefs exist among the Negroes of 
America, carried thence by their forefathers from 
Africa. In Missouri the Negroes think some cats 
are devils, i.e. witches in disguise.® The Voodoo 
is credited with the power of changing to a black 
wolf, dog, cat, owl, or bat at night. To stop this 
the Wman or the animal skin must be found and 
salted. This assumes a real change of skin.'^ 

With all the N. American Indian tribes it was 
believed that wizards and witches could take the 
form of wolves, foxes, bears, owls, bats, or snakes 
— a belief which was probably strengthened by the 
wizards wearing skins of animals and imitating 
their howls, etc.® 

The Niahinam had a legend of a medicine-man who was seized 
with a spasm and went .on all fours. His nails grew long 
and sharp, a tail grew on him, hair covered his body, and he 
became a bear. This transformation lasted until the spasm 
passed.^ 

A belief similar to that of the Chinese fox super- 
stition exists, as wdth the Narraganset, and the 
Tlaxcalans believed in a w-er-dog. The Musquakies 
have curious tales about trees which appear as 
human beings, each bearing the marks of injuries 
done to the other, and of an old man who, denying 
that he was a bear, is proved to have taken that 
form by the fact that his tracks and those of the 
bear both have traces of grease. He is therefore 
killed because he has ‘ a devil in his nose. ’ Lafitau 
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tells of wizards who, having taken the form of birds 
and been w'ounded, are found to have identical 
wounds, while the magical bolts wdth which the 
birds were shot are found in their bodies. The 
Chippewa sorcerer for a fee will turn into an animal 
and inflict injurie.s on the person described to 
him.* 

In a Chippewa story a boy left by his father in charge of his 
elder brother and sister is neglected and eats the leavings of 
wolves. These pity him, and he follows them. The brother 
one day heard a child's voice crying, ‘ I am turning into a wolf,’ 
follow^ by a howl. Then he saw the boy half turned into a 
wolf. As he watched, the change became complete, and with 
the words, ‘ I am a wolf,* the werwolf disappear^.z 

Among the higher American Indian peoples similar 
beliefs prevailed. Maya sorcerers could turn into 
dogs, pigs, etc., and their glance was death to a 
victim ; and in Guatemala the name of the priests 
was derived from the fact that they could take 
animal forms. In Yucatan sorcerers claimed to 
have such powers, and one in dying confessed to a 
priest that he had often so transformed himself.® 
Among the Tarahumare Indians of Mexico, if a 
sorcerer sees a bear, he will beg an Indian not to 
shoot it, as it is he, or, if an owl screeches, he will 
•say, ‘It is I who am calling.’® The European 
belief in the transformation of ivitches into cats 
was carried to America.® 

Following the belief into S. America, we find 
that the Abipone keebet, or priest, was believed to 
turn himself into an invisible tiger which conid 
not be killed. When a keebet threatened to trans- 
form himself and began to roar like a tiger, the 
onlookers fled, believing that the change was actu- 
ally taking place.® The people of Guiana believe 
in the kenaima, a being who can send forth his 
spirit to injure or cause wasting disease, or place 
it in the body of any animal — jaguar, serpent, 
bird, or insect — which follows up the victim and 
slays him. His spirit may also enter a man in the 
form of a caterpillar, and cause disease. Such a 
caterpillai- is often withdrawn from a patient’s 
body by a peaiman, or doctor, and killed, but the 
^irit escapes, so that the kenaima does not die. 
The animal in which the kenaima usually places 
his spirit is the jaguar or tiger — the kenaima-tiget 
— which it puzzles an Indian to kill. A certain 
small bird is also much feared as a kenaima-hixA ; 
this is shot and eveiy scrap of it carefully burned, 
so that there may be one enemy the less. Certain 
peaimen are thought to have the power of sending 
their spirit into an animal.'* The wer-jaguar is 
believed in by many of the tribes. 

A Tucuman story tells how a man saw bis brother take 
three grains of salt, spread a jaguar-skin on the ground, and 
dance round it, when he became a jaguar. Much horrified, he 
later obtained the skin and burn^ it. Returning home, he 
found his brother dying, but was asked by him to procure a 
piece of the skin. He did so, and the dj ing man threw it over 
his shoulders, and became a jaguar, which fled into the forest. 
In this case bullets merely rebounded from the wer-animal. In 
a Paraguay story the man becomes a man-eating jaguar by 
falling prone, and is re-transformed by reversing the process. 
Once he was wounded by a youth, who followed him up and 
killed him in his den, which was filled with human bones.s In 
another tale from the Paraguayan Chaco two men who visited 
a village when the men were absent decamped when they 
beard from the women that they would soon return. When the 
men returned, they said that the \isitors were jaguars, who had 
come to deceive and destroy them, and they had seen the marks 


IF {18963, P- 151. 

2 H. K. Schoolcraft, Uistory ... of the Indian Tnde#, 
Philadelphia, 1853-57, ii. 232. 

3 A'H ii. 797; D. G. Brinton, I.>b. of Aborig. Amer. Lit., 
PhUadelphia, 1882-87, vi. 46 ; t'LJ i. 240. 

4 C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, London, 1903, i. 325. 

5 S. A. Drake, Isew England Legends, Boston, 1884, p. 260. 
6M. Dohrizhoffer, Account of the Ahipones, London, 1822, 

ii. 77. ^ . T j 

7 E. F. Im Thum, Among the Indians oj Gmuna, London, 
18S3, pp. 328 f., 332£f., 349 ; W. H. Brett, Ind. Tribes oJ GuiAna, 

do. 1868, p. 368. ^ ,, V • 1 ncArt 

8 A. H Keane, Man, Past and Present, Cambridge, 1899, p. 
380f. citing Anales dt la Soc. CUntifea Argentina, ill. [1896] 
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of their claws near the village. They were then pursued and 
kUled.i 

Among the Melanesians in Banks Islands the 
nearest analogy to the werwolf is the talamaur, 
the soul of a person which leaves the hody to eat 
a corpse. A w oman threatened to do this. Watch 
was kept, and, when a noise was heard near the 
corpse, the watchers threw a stone and hit some- 
thing. Next day the woman was found to have 
a hruise on her arm caused hy the stone which hit 
her soul.- In Lepers’ Island wizards transform 
themselves into blow-flies and cause sickness to 
their victim, or into a shark and eat enemies. In 
Aurora magicians take the form of sharks, owls, 
and eagles.“ A story from this island illustrates 
the belief. 

Tarkeke devoured men by turning into a fish, or entering _a 
P ffh or a kind of magic image of a fish. His son found this 
image and got into it, when it went out to sea. Tarkeke then 
went after the boy and punished him.^ 

In the examples quoted it is interesting to 
note in how many ways the change is thought 
to be effected. In many instances — Scandinavian, 
German, Slavic, Frencli, Chinese, and theTuciimans 
of S. America — it is by donning an animal skin or 
girdle (see Girdle), presumably after removing the 
clothing, as this is a necessary preliminary in other 
methods. Eating a drug or root or rubbing the 
body with a salve or oil i.s found in ancient Italy, 
the Netherlands, England, India, Indonesia (where 
also a poison infecting tlie soul is thought to be the 
cause of the change), and in Africa, and in many 
cases tried judicially in Europe. Charms, spells, 
and other magical methods also effected the change 
in Celtic, Slavic, Chinese, Indonesian, Cambodian, 
and other instances, and no doubt the use of spells 
accompanied the other means referred to. The 
power might be given by the devil (Russian), or by 
spirits (AwembaJ, or the change might be caused 
in a man by a witch. It might be the effect of a 
divine or saintly punishment or other curse (ancient 
Greece, Clilna, Celts of Ireland, Normandy) ; or it 
might be the result of eating human flesh (ancient 
Greece), or of making use of some particular action 
— swimming (ancient Greece, Perigord), falling 
prone (Paraguay), yawning (ancient Greece) ; or 
it migiit be the natural gift of a seventh son 
(Portugal), or of one bom on Christmas night 
(Naples) or between Christmas and Twelfth-night 
(Greece). 

In some cases the power is ascribed to a special 
tribe or to a people living in a special district — 
Arcadians, Korinchi Malays, aboriginal tribes in 
China, Sei'ar of ^adramaut. Tliis has perhaps an 
equivalent in the appearance of epidemics of lycan- 
thropy in certain places, so common in the bliddle 
Ages and later. 

Very often it is said tliat, when the wer-animal 
is wounded or killed, the human form comes back 
spontaneously. This is found in many European 
instances, and also inversely in that of the fox and 
dog superstition in China. 

In general, where die animal skin may be separ- 
atetl from the man, there is still a sympathetic 
relation between it and him. Thus, if it is burned 
(Flemish, Breton, American, S. American in- 
stances), or rubbed with salt or pepper (Sene- 
gambia. Calabar, Negroes of America), he suffers 
terribly and may die, as in the ca.se of the lamboyo 
in Celebes (below, p. 218 f.). On the other hand, 
this may release him from being a werwolf, as in 
the case of other men under enchantment who 
lose their beast nature when the skin is burned. 
Conversely, the seal or mermaid wife recovers it 
when she discovers her skin. 

1 W. B. (Jrubb, A Church in the Wilds, London, 1914, p. 61, 
where also a storj- of a woman who marri^ a jairuar ia given. 

* R. H. Codrin^on, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1S91, p. 222 ; 
see ^80 ABORiaisES. 

« lb. p. 207. 4 lb. p. 407 f. 


While in Europe the man who is a werwolf is 
known by his eyebrows growing together over liis 
nose, or by a small wolf’s tail growing between his 
shoulder-blades, in Indonesia the man-tiger as a 
man lacks heels or the furrow of the upper lip, or 
is marked by twisted feet or by peculiar actions.* 
There are various methods of curing or ending 
the transformation. Burning the skin and wound- 
ing have already been mentioned. Another 
method was for the witch to cover the werwolf 
with a skin with hair turned outwards (Serbia). 
In the case of wounding, some special methods are 
referred to — the werwolf had to be scratched above 
the nose so as to extract three drops of blood 
(Brittany), and in Germany stabbed on the brow 
three times with a knife or pitchfork. The effu- 
sion of blood as a cure here corresponds to the 
drawing of blood from a witch as a well-known 
means of destroying her power. Naming the wer- 
wolf by his baptismal name and reproaching him 
were also effective.* In one story cited above the 
wife shakes her apron at her husband and so restores 
him. In Cambodia the werwolf is deprived of his 
power if struck with a hook on the shoulder.* 

2 . Lycanthropy as a theological doctrine. — 
Throughout the Middle Ages, but more emphati- 
cally in the 16th and 17th centuries, theologians 
turned their attention to lycanthropy as a branch 
of sorcery. The general doctrine was that hy the 
! help of Satan sorcerers could transform themselves 
into noxious animals, particularly wolves, for 
purposes inimical to others. Innumerable theo- 
logians expressed these views, and many treatises 
were written on the subject, while it was also 
discussed in general works on the evils of sorcery. 
Of these theologians J. Bodin is one of the best 
examples ; in his De Magorum Demonomania 
(Frankfort, 1603) he maintains the reality and 
certainty of the transformation. Theological 
opinion thus coincided with popular superstition, 
and many of the instances cited as proofs are little 
better than the popular tales referred to above — 
e.g., where a wolf is wounded and a human being 
is found with a similar wound soon after. The 
severest measures were therefore taken against 
lycanthropes, especially on the part of the Inquisi- 
tion, and this authoritative announcement ot the 
reality of the transformation added to the popular 
terrorism. People easily imagined tlie truth of the 
charges brought against those cliarged with them, 
or came forward as witnesses of the alleged facts. 
Indeed, the prisoners themselves often maintained 
their truth, showing that insanity and hallucina- 
tion had much to do with the matter (§ 3 ). The 
peculiarly heinous aspect of the crime is seen in 
this : H. Boguet, a judge who tried many cases 
and who wrote many works against sorcery, drew 
up a code in 1601 in which he stated tliat, while 
sorcerers should be first strangled and then burned, 
the laups-garous should be burned alive.* The 
belief in sorcery as well as the theological animus 
against it often led to epidemics of sorcery ; the 
people in a district, e.g., became terrorized by the 
idea that all around them were sorcerers, or many 
persons, half crazy, maintained this regarding 
themselves. At the beginning of the 16th cent, 
in Lombardy, during such an epidemic, witches 
were freely accused of having changed into cats 
and entered houses to suck the blood of children.* 
Reports of many trials of reputed lycanthropes are 
still extant, and afford sad evidence of human 
credulity. 

J Grimm, pp. 1097,1630 ; de Groot, iv. 167, 170 ; Thorpe, ii. 169. 

2 Thorpe, li. 169; 0. Hovorkaand A. Kronfeld, Vergleichende 
Volksmedizin, Stuttgart, 1908-09, i. 450 ; Hertz, p. 61. 

5 See ERE iii. 158*. 

* See the code in J. Garinet, Hist, de la jnayie en F, ance, 
Paris, 1818, p. 302. 

^ Bourquelot, p. 246. 
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In 1521 Pierre Bur^fc and Michel Verdun were tried by the 
prior of the Dominicans of Polig^y, in the diocese of Besan^on. 
The former alleged that years before, when his cattle had 
strayed, a black cavalier had brought them together after he 
had agreed to give himself to his master, the devil. X<ater 
Verdun taught him at the Sabbat how to become a werwolf by 
rubbing himself with a certain ointment. Then he saw himself 
with four paws and his body covered with hair, while he was 
able to run like the wind. Verdun also transformed himself in 
the same way ; the ointment had been obtained from hia demon 
master. In the form of wolves they killed several children, 
sucked their blood, and ate part of their flesh, findin^r it excel- 
lent. Burgot also said that he had sexu^ relations with 
wolves. Both men were burned alive at BesanQon.^ In the 
year, before the same court, three sorcerers were executed 
for the same crime. One of them had been wounded as a wolf 
by a hunter, who, following the trail, came to a hut, where he 
found him having his wound dressed by his wife. These lycan- 
thropes are represented in a painting in the chapel of the 
Dominicans.^ A curious case is that of Gilles Garnier, a hermit 
of Lyons, who, finding his solitude irksome, had taken a female 
companion. They had several children and lived in great 
misery. In 1672 a wolf terrorized the district, and the bodies of 
sever^ children were found half devoured. A boy was attacked 
by the wolf, but his cries attracted attention. Garnier was 
found near the body, and at 1^ trial before the Parlement of 
Ddle avowed that he was the wolf, that he had sold himself to 
the devii, and had obtained the power of transformation by the 
use of an ointment. He had killed and eaten the children, the 
woman also sharing in the ghastly meal. He also was burned 

alive.S 

In Auvergne in 1588 the wife of a gentleman was burned 
alive as a werwolf. Her husband had asked a hunter to bring 
him some game. The hunter was attacked by a wolf, and cut 
oft one of its paws. On his return to the chateau he drew the 
paw from his bag, when it was seen to be the hand of a woman, 
with a ring on the finger which the gentleman recognized as his 
wife's. Suspecting her, he went in search of her, and found 
that ^e had lost a hand. On her confession that she was the 
wolf, she was condemned.^ 

Henri Boguet, grand judge of the ecclesiastical 
court of St. Claude (1569-1616), was most active 
against sorcerers, and, according to Voltaire, 
boasted of having put to death more than 600 
lycanthropes. His jDiscours exicrable des sorciers 
(Lyons, 1602) contains many instances of alleged 
^canthropy, with the confessions of those acctisM. 
He believea firmly in the possibility of the trans- 
formation, whether by rubbing with an ointment 
or otherwise, some chapters of his work dealing 
specially with this subject. It is remarkable also, 
as showing the state of feeling at the time, that on 
3rd Dec. 1573 the Parlement of Franche-Comt6 
gave a ruling for the pursuit of loups-garous.‘ 

Towards the end of the 16tb cent. Pierre Stumf was executed 
at Bibburg, in the diocese of Cologne, on his own confession of 
haring lived with a mccuba, who gave him a girdle by which he 
could become a wolf, not only in his own sight, but in that of 
others. He had killed and eaten fifteen children in his wolf 
form, and had tried to eat two of bis daughters-in-law.® 

The beginning of the 17th cent, was marked by 
new epidemics of lycanthropy, and hundreds of 
executions took place. 

In 1603 Jean Orenier, a boy of 14, alleged before the judge of 
Bocbe-Ghalans that he was a werwolf, as a result of a demon- 
iacal gift, and that he had eaten some children. He also 
accused his father of being a werwolf and possessing a wolfs 
skin, and another man, Pierre la Thillaire, of having his skin 
and ointment. The conduct of the boy in court showed that 
he was insane, and he was detained in a convent. Nevertheless 
the cb^e was continued against the two men. The youth was 
visited in his convent by De Lancre in 1610, who found that he 
could run on all fours with ease, and that his method of eating 
was disgusting. He still persi^ed in hia delosion of being a 
werwolf.1 

In 1604 at Lausanne five persons were burned as werwolves. 
A peasant of Oressi had cursed his child and, as a result, five 
sorxieresses in the form of wolves had carried him off to the 
devil, who sucked his blood. The sorceresses then cut him up, 
boiled him in a cauldron, and made an ointment of his fiesh.® 
These will suffice as examples of the trials and 
executions for alleged lycanthropy which were so 
nnmerons at this period. Not the least noteworthy 
fact in the whole sordid business is that some of 

1 Bodin, p. 235. 

4 J. Fran^ais, L’Hglise tt la loreellerie, Paris, 1910, p. 119. 

• Bodin, p. 234. * Garinet. p. 149. 

® Bourqnelot, p. 245. 

® U. A. Del Bio, Disquig. Jfagiearum Libri 5rx, Louvain, 1599, 
lib. IL qu. IS. 

f P. de Lancre, Tableau de Vineonetance dtt maurau angea et 
dimont, Paris, 1613, p. 252. 

9 Bourquelot, p. 246. 


the writers on the subject show the most extra- 
ordinary credulity regarding the cases. Petrus 
Marmorius, in his De Sortilegiis, maintained that 
he had seen the change of men into wolves in 
Savoy.’ Bourdin, procureur general of the king, 
assured Bodin that there had been sent to him 
from Belgium the proeis, signed by judge and 
witnesses, regarding a wolf shot in the thigh with 
an arrow. Soon after a man was found in bed 
with the arrow in a wound, and, when it was drawn 
out, it was recognized for his own by the person 
who had shot the wolf.^ Other cases are related 
in which cats attacked a man, who wounded them. 
Women were then found in bed with simUar 
wounds, and they were at once believed to he the 
cats in question.® While the whole was gener- 
ally attrmnted to diabolical influence, there were 
different ways of accounting for it. Some writers 
thought that there was a real transformation, "* or 
that the devil clothed the men wuth an actual 
wolf-skin* or with one condensed out of air.® 
Others, however, thought that the devil wrought 
by fantasy or by means of unguents on the man 
or on the onlookers, so that they imagined that 
the man or woman was an animal, while he or she 
was similarly deluded.^ Others, again, suggested 
that the devil caused the person in sleep to imagine 
that he was a wolf, and that he actually did the 
deeds of which he dreamed.® This is akin to the 
theory of St. Augustine, who refused to believe 
that the demons could actually change man’s 
corporeal substance. In sleep or trance the man’s 
‘fantasm’ went from him and might appear to 
others in corporeal, animal form, w'hile to the un- 
conscious man himself it might then appear that 
he was in such a form and acting in accordance.® 
The effect of such drugs as stramonium caused 
hallucinations of riding through the air and of 
transformation, such as witches confessed to, and 
this may have been the food given by women to 
others in Italy so that they believed themselves 
beasts of burden.’® Such a drug might occasionally 
be responsible for lycanthropic liallucination. 
StUl others, more rational, regarded lycanthropes 
as lunatics who imagined themselves wolves. The 
last is probably the true solution of the whole 
matter. 

3. Lycanthropy as a form of mental aberration. 

— Both in earlier times and even in the period when 
severe sentences were being passed against alleged 
werwolves, the existence of a diseased mental con- 
dition in which the patient imagined himself to be 
an animal — a form of melancholia with delirium — 
was clearly recognized by some. The popular 
belief in werwolves was not accepted by scientific 
writers in antiquity. Herodotus (iv. 104) would 
not be persuaded of the alleged transformation of 
the Neurians. Pausanias, admitting the trans- 
formation of Lycaon as a divine punishment, 
refused to believe in the recurrent transformations 
in Arcadia. Pliny (HN viii. 34) was equally in- 
credulous. Medical writers regarded lycanthropy 
as a form of mental derangement. Of these, 
Marcellas of Side wrote a poem in which he treats 
lycanthropy in this fashion. The poem has not 
survived, bnt a prose version, abridged, by riitius 
exists. 

> Bodin, p. 237. 2 75. p. 236. 

3 Instances in Bodin, p. 236 f. ; cf. De Spina, ii. 549. 

* Bodin, p. 245, and posriin. 

5 D. Sennert, Opera Omnia, Lyons, 1666, ii. 393 f. 

3 De Spina, ii. 582. 

de Nynauld, De la Lyeanthropie, ch. i. ; De Spina, 
U. 500, 681 f. ; B. de Chauvincourt, Discours de la lyeanthropie, 
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8 J. Wier, De Preestigiia Doemonum^, Basel, 1666, passim. 

8 De Civ. Dei, xviii. 17 f. 

WOf. B. Reuss, La Sorcellerie, Paris, 1871, p. 133 f. ; EL 
Pariafau Hallucinations and Illusions, London, 1897, p. 40 f. ; 
Lela^ p. 207. 
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According to Maroellus, those afflicted by the lupine or canine 
madness go out at night in February, imitating wolves or dogs, 
and lurk among tombs. He gives the signs by which they may 
be known — pale face, tearless eyes, dry tongue, burning thirst, 
etc. He also suggests various remedies for this disease, which 
he regards as a form of melancholia.i Greek physicians knew 
also the suvdvSpaijrov, the man who imagined himself to be a 
dog.2 

The existence of such a form of madness was 
known to the Semites, as the account of Nebuchad- 
rezzar (Dn 4^) shows.^ Several 16th and 17th cent, 
writers regard lycanthropy as a form of madness. 
Of these Wier is the best known, though he still 
believed in demoniacal influence. According to 
him, those who believed themselves wolves were 
really troubled in their minds by the devil, so that 
in sleep they imagined that they had actually per- 
petrated the actions of which they accused them- 
selves. He also cites the passage of Maroellus just 
referred to.* J. de Nynauld, a doctor who wrote 
on lycanthropy, thought that the lycanthropes 
were deluded by the devil, or that he actually 
gave them unguents, liquids, or powders, by which 
their sense impressions were atl'ected. There were, 
however, natural lycanthropes, persons afflicted 
witli folie louvi^re. He denies any actual trans- 
formation,® such as was insisted on by Bodin. 
The possibility of persons, more or less imbecile, 
living in a wild state in the forests, or even found 
among wild animals, such as wolves, was also 
sugge.sted by' some later writers.® Modern alienists 
take the view that lycanthropy was a form of 
insanity, often endemic. The patient suffers from 
a degradation of the personality, and imagines that 
he is a beast. The disease was common in the 
Middle Ages, because people then believed such a 
transformation possible. Now such melancholia 
with delirium is rare, because this belief hardly 
survives in Europe. Sporadic cases, however, are 
still known ; in one instance the patient imagined 
that he was a wolf, and ate raw meat.’ 

Some of the instances cited in the previous 
sections may be best explained as cases of insanity 
of the type described. Cf. the Greek jSpouitiSXokos 
and the human Kallikantzari, the Malay instances 
of men with bacU, several Chinese examples, the 
Japanese belief in fox-posses.sion, the Ainu belief 
in posses.--ion by various animals, the Abyssinian 
belief in pos'ession by' a hudu, the Nishinam man 
posse.ssed by a bear, a.s well as various European 
instances. In all these the imitation of the pos- 
sessing animal is noticeable, and the additional 
accounts of the growth of hair, claws, etc., may be 
imaginary, or may be exaggerated accounts of 
abnormal growth of hair or nails in ca.ses of such 
insanity (cf. Nebuchadrezzar) or of hypertrichosis 
in general.® The instances of medicine-men pre- 
tending to become animals, and of the witnesses 
actually believing that they see hair and claws 
growing on them, are perhaps exploitations of this 
diseased condition. 

Further examples of possession from all stages 
of culture are worth citing. 

1 .-Etius, bk. vi. cap. 11 ; W. H. Roscher, * Das von der 
Kjnanthropie handeiiide Fragment des Marcellns von Side,' 
ASG, philol.-hist. Classe, xvii. [Leipzitr, ISOtij no. 3; cf. R. 
Burton, Anati/niy of ileiamholy, London, 1S36, p. 88 f. 

2 Galen, x. 50*2. 

s Some theologians thought that there was a real change, 
others that it was ini^inary, and others that his soul had 
passed into the body of a” beast. 

■1 Wier, pp. 241 f., 446 f., 453 f. 

5 De N> nauld, ch. i. For other writers who took the view 
that madness W'as the cause of lycanthropy see Bourquelot, 
p. 268. Voltaire appears to regard the demoniacs of Scripture, 
who wandered among the tombs, as lycanthropes, who also had 
that habit (A'ssai mrhs Mtxnrs, in CL'tirres, Paris, 1819, xiii. 1951. 

^ e.g.j L. F. Calnieil, De la Fohe, Paris, 1845, i. 74; Reuss, 
p 143. 

7 D Hack Tuke, Did of Peychol. Medicine, London, 1802, i. 
434, ii. 752 ; L. Eianchi, A Text-Book of Pgyehiatry, do. 1906, 
pp. 323, 597, C59 ; cf. Bourquelot, p. 260 f. 

® See A. F. Le Double and F. Houssay, Les Velue, Pans, 1912, 
p. 170, and yaaoDii 


A. W'enier, writing of the tribes of British Central Africa 
(among whom the possibility of transformation is firmly believed 
in), teUs of a man who had a strong feelinv at times that he was 
a lion, and was impelled, as a lion, to kill and mutilate. He 
would watch by the wayside, leap out, and stab his victim, and 
was undoubtedly insane. Other men believed that they were 
similarly transformed.! A boy was burned in Ashango-land 
because he confessed that he had changed into a leopard and 
murdered two men — a case not unlike certain occurring in the 
ICth century.2 Some men of the Garo hill tribes are afflicted 
occasionally by a temporary delirium, in which they walk like 
tigers and shun society. This is known among these tribes as 
‘ transformation into a tiger,' and is supposed to be caused by 
the application of a medicine to the forehead. Those who thus 
suffer do not know what has happened when they return to 
their senses.* Certain demoniacs among the Gonds are believed 
to be possessed by the tiger-god, and will fall on a kid and 
devour it alive.4 in the Malay peninsula so real is the belief in 
the wer-tiger that boys play a game based on the belief. In 
this one boy is hj'pnotized, and the others run off, imita tin g 
cries of fowls. Then he rises, pursues, scratches, and bites any 
whom he catches, or climbs trees in his assumed character. 
Any one who finds himself at his mercy may break the spell by 
calling out his real name (cf. the European werwolf instances 
parallel to this) — probably because this was pre-suggested to 
him . He is supposed to be temporarily possessed by a spirit, 
but it is obvious that this is on a par with actual cases of in- 
sanity, and that the boy might easily become insane, imagining 
himself to be a tiger. The game is also played in Sumatra 
and Java, where other animals are also imitated.® Among the 
Dayaks men who eat forbidden flesh are liable to penalties. 
They will run about the woods naked, imitating a deer, if they 
have eaten deer’s flesh.® In Annam an adept who wishes to ask 
something from the tiger-god prays it to incarnate itself in him. 
He falls on all fours, growls, eats raw meat, and breaks with his 
teeth the vessel which contains it. When he is calmed down, 
he is rubbed with alcohol so that he may come to himself.7 
Most of these cases from low levels of civilization 
are obviously temporary cases of insanity, actual 
or assumed, explained in terms of current belief 
regarding shape-shifting, etc. They suggest that, 
even among savages, with whom the general shape- 
shifting belief is very strong, insanity may, partially 
at least, have suggested actual wer-animal ideas. 

In Europe, during the period when the werwolf 
superstition was most prevalent, the belief in the 
possibility of transformation and in the power of 
the devU over men deluded by him was generally 
too strong to allow of the truth of the matter being 
understood. Nevertheless some alleged werwolves 
were clearly seen to be lunatics and treated as such. 

The case of Jacques RoUet, arrested as a werwolf at Cond6 in 
1598, is an example. Two wolves were seen devouring a child’s 
body, while a third rushed off into a neighbouring field. There 
a man of wild appearance was found, who claimed to be the 
wolf and maintained that the two wolves were bis brother and 
cousin, and that they had killed and devoured the child. His 
answers at h:s trial were contradictory, but he clearly believed 
that he sometimes became a wolf by means of an ointment. 
His life was one of great poverty and iniser>', and it is not im- 
possible that he bad killed the child and devoured part of it, 
and that his ghastly meal was interrupted by wolves. He waa 
sentenced to death, but the Parlement of Paris annulled the 
sentenf'e and sent him to a hospital.^ In another case related 
by Lerchemier, he describes how he visited an alleged werwolf 
in prison. He was really a lunatic, but maintained that at 
Easter, through the power of his master, the devil, he became 
a wolf, took off his chains, and flew out of the prison window. 
This man would have been burned alive, but Lerchelmer 
obtained his release.^ In a third case, at Pavia in 1541, a man 
maintained that be was a wolf and had killed several persons, 
and that he differed from other wolves merely in the fact that 
their skin was covered with hair, while his hair was between his 
skin and his flesh. He was given over to the doctors for treat- 
Dient, but died soon after.io In more modern times such cases 
are sporadic. Gurney recounts that of a young man at Corfu 
who in a state of maniacal frenzy imitated a serpent, crawling 


1 Werner, p. 86 f.; cf. H. H. Johnston, Brit. Cent. A/rica, 
London, 1897, p. 439. 

2 p. B. du Chaillu, Journey to Ashango-land, London, 1867, 
p. 52. 

3 B. G. Latham, Descriptive Ethnology, London, 1859, i. 110. 

4 Ikilton, p. 2S0. 

9 FL xxi. [1910] 371 f. ; Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 49S f. (imitation 
of a pole-cat); FL xxii. [1911] 240. 

6 FL xxii. 239 ; Ling Roth, i. iOfi. 

7 Paul Giran, Motfie et religion annamites, Paris, 1912, p. 231. 

8 P. de Lancre, L'IncriduliU et inescr^ance du sortilege, Paris, 
1622, p, 785 f. 

9 A. Lercheimer, Soxaenirs de magie, Strassburg, 1686, p. 120 ; 
cf. the case of Baronga transformation and flight, § i. It may 
be based on dream experiences and hallucinations, as this 
obv iously was. 

10 Wier, p. 4.73 ; cf. the curious description of a mad lycan- 
thrope in Webster’s Duchess of Malfi, act v. sc. 2. 
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about, hissing, and also howling like a dog.i In another 
instance, treated by Morel in the asylum at Maryville, the 
patient had the delusion that he was a wolf, and ate raw meat.2 

It is obvious that in facts like these lies one 
explanation of tlie origin of the belief in lycan- 
thropj'. The unfortunate victims of melancholia 
with such delusions, imitating in their frenzy the 
cries and actions of various animals, must have 
suggested, both in primitive and in later times, 
certain aspects of the shape-shifting dogma, 
especially that of the werwolf. And, where the 
people believed in the possibility of such trans- 
formation, it was easy for them to think that 
such persons, when actually seen imitating the 
actions of an animal, were really in that animal’s 
shape. Examples of this hallucination have 
already been given from among the Abipones 
and the Abyssinians. The frightful prevalence 
of this mania during the later Middle Ages 
and in the 16th and 17th centuries may be ex- 
plained by the miserable conditions under which 
thousands of the peasantry lived, constantly on 
the verge of starvation, by their pre conceived 
ideas, and by the terrorism to which so many were 
reduced by the wide-spread demonology, with its 
sinister shapes of fear and horror as well as it.s 
peculiarly vile conceptions of both cruelty and 
sensuality.^ Nor is it impossible that half-insane 

g ersons, suffering constantly from hunger, may 
ave killed and eaten human victims, whether 
under the delusion that they were wolves or not.'* 
Necrophagy is not unknown in the annals of 
mental science,® and no crime was more commonly 
attributed both to werwolves and to witches at 
the Sabbat, and also alleged by them, than the 
eating of human flesh. This crime was doubtless 
largely hallucinatory, but it may have had a 
foundation in fact. Such persons may have.actually 
covered themselves with a wolf-skin in order to 
terrify their victims more completely.® Among 
savages, sorcerers and medicine-men have traded 
on the existing delusion or dementia, and have 
claimed the power of transformation, as many 
of the above instances show. This is the case 
with Abipone sorcerers, and another instance is 
found among the Chippewa and other American 
Indian tribes, with whom sorcerers dress in the 
skin of an animal, and imitate its howls and 
gestures, until the spectators believe in the reality 
of the transformation.’ Nicaraguan sorcerers 
were much feared for their supposed power of 
assuming animal forms. To strengthen this belief, 
they disguised themselves in the skins of animals.® 
In such cases, where an exact imitation of the 
animal’s howls or movements was gone through, 
credulity would aid the deception, and, as the 
sorcerer pulled off the skin, he would be thought 
to have resumed his human form. Medimval and 
later sorcerers doubtless also exploited the current 
delusion in these and other ways. This would 
account for such cases of the change being witnessed 
as have already been cited. 

The constantly recurring idea that the animal change is for a 
certain period, so many days or years, and the statement that 
the person knows when the change is about to come, are also 
strongly suggestive of periodical or recurrent attacks of 
insanity. 

In several of the above instances, where the change occurs 


1 E. Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and F. Podmore, }^hanta§ms of 
the Living, I^ndon, 1886, ii. 121. 

2 Hack Tuke, op, cit. 

3 Cf. the horrible accounts of orgies at the Sabbat in docu- 
ments of the period. 

* Cf. the Galician case of 1349 cited by Baring-Gould, p. 
238 ff. ; Bourquelot, p. 255. 

Franijais, p. 262 f. 

6 Voltaire sugge&ts as one explanation of lycanthropy a joke 
played by a young peasant who covered himself with a wolf- 
skin to frighten old women and so to gain the reputation of a 
werwolf {Diet, philosoph., s.v. ‘ Elnchantment ’X The alleged 
necrophagy by witches is already found in Apuleius. 

7 Dorman, p. 248. 3 yR iij. 490 . 


through the donning of an animal’s skin, there may be a trace 
of the fact that insane person-s with I>cantliropic delusions did 
actually heighten the delusion by wearing a skin, as perhaps 
in the case of the ber^erkr. In the Irish instance mentioned 
bj Giraldus, the human body is visible underneath the skin. 
As far as the popular belief was concerned, in man> cases th*; 
clothing was first removed. This may point to what actually 
occurred before the animal skin was put on. But it may be 
the relic of an older belief that the human skin was first 
removed ; cf. the Voodoo instance (above, § i, p. 213‘*-). 

Perhaps the werwolf belief was also aided by 
such phenomena as imbecile children, brutal- 
ized, and having animal appetites. These ‘wild 
boys ’ were often believed to have been stolen by 
animals — the bear, the wolf — and to have been 
brought up and suckled by them. While many 
stories alK>nt such children are not authentic, 
there are some cases in which boys were actually 
found in the dens of wolves in India. They could 
not stand upright, went on all fours, ate raw meat, 
and tore clothes into shreds. Various theories 
have been suggested to explain their havdng been 
thus brought up, but, if some cases are authentic 
in wolf-haunted ilistricts in India, there may have 
been instances from time to time in similar districts 
in Europe. This would in part explain the numerous 
folk-stories about children suckled by animals — 
e.g., that of Romulus and Remus.' The cases are 
of the kind described as ‘ idiocy by deprivation,’ 
and, if such children survived, they would hardly 
differ from the insane persons who imagined they 
were wolves, went on all fours, and ate raw 
flesh.® 


The case is parallel to that of women carried off by baboons 
or orang-outangs, which has doubtless some foundation in fact 
(see CF^, p. 277). 

4 . Werwolf and vampire. — While both werwolf 
and vampire have a liking for human flesh and 
blood, there is a marked diti'erence between them. 
The werwolf is a living person assuming animal 
form for the sake of gratifying his desire. The 
vampire, on the other hand, is a resuscitated 
corpse, which rises from the grave to prey on the 
living, the reasons for the resuscitation being of 
various kinds (see Vampibe). But here and there 
links of connexion exist. Thus in Germany, 
Serbia, and modern Greece it is thought that 
the man who was a -uerwolf in life becomes a 
vampire after death. Hence the werwolf was 
burned, not buried, lest he should do mischief.® 
Again, the dead sometimes appear as wei-wolves. 
King John Lackland was said to be a werwolf 
after his death, on the evidence of a monk of 
Worcester.* In Normandy within the la.st century 
priests watched at the grave to he sure of the 
good conduct of the deceased. If they saw that 
some lost person was about to become a werwolf, 
they cut olf his head and threw it into the river.® 
A gho.st may also appear as a wolf, like the wolf 
of Anspach in 16S4, which was the ghost of a dead 
Burgomeister.® This corresponds to the Malay 
belief that ghosts of dead wizards enter the 
bodies of tigers, unless the son of the wizard by 
certain rites attracts his father's spirit to himself.’ 
Similar beliefs have already been noted among 
the Slavs, Benua, Chinese, natives of British 
Central Africa, Rhodesians, etc. (§ i). In New 
Zealand lizards were feared because the souls of 
those whose death-rites had been neglected became 
malignant and entered such creatures. They then 
gnawed the entrails of living men.® Demons and 


1 J. A. MaoCulloch, CF, p. 277 ; E. B. Tylor, ‘ Wild Men and 
Beast Children,’ Anthrop. Recieic, i. [1S63] 21 f. ; V. Ball, J AI 
ix. (1880) 465 ; PR^ ii. 153. For a recent instance of a wild 
■'irl found at Nainital, see Morning Font, July 27, 1914, and 
other newspapers of same date. Cf. also R. Kipling's Jungle 
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spirits of all kinds frequently take animal forms 
and act as the werwolf or vampire. Thus the 
French luhin was a spirit in the form of a wolf, 
which haunted churchyards to prey on the dead, 
like the Arabian grAd?, whi«h takes the form of 
men or animals and eats corpses.^ In Ethiopian 
lives of saints the king of the devils rides on a 
fire-breathing wolf and is followed by fiends in the 
form of wolves, while in Meroe the wicked are 
thought to be visited by evil spirits as wolves, 
jackals, etc." 

5. The ‘ sending^.’ — A phenomenon analogous to 
that of the werwolf is that of the ‘ sending ’ — a 
thing or animal, sometimes animated or even 
created by the sorcerer, or some part of the 
sorcerer himself (his soul, etc.) and sent out 
by him to annoy or injure people. Examples 
occur over a wide-spread area and at various 
levels of civilization. The ‘ sending ’ is a kind 
of familiar of the wizard. In S.E. Australia the 
lizard is such a wizard familiar and is sent out 
to do injury.^ Among the Roro-speaking tribes 
of British New Guinea snakes and crocodiles are 
sent by sorcerers to loll. A fragment of the 
victim’s garment is put beside the snake in a pot ; 
then heat is applied to the pot, and the snake 
strikes at the fragment. Then it is let loo.se near 
where the victim pa.sses, and attacks him because 
it recognizes the smell of the fragment on him. 
More magical is the method of the Bartle Bay 
sorceress, a ‘ sending ’ from whose body causes 
death. It leads a separate life from her after her 
death, or may i)ass to her daughter. At Gelaria 
this ‘ sending ’ i.s called labuni, and resembles a 
shadow. It leaves the woman’s body when she 
is asleep, and causes disease by inserting bone or 
stone in the victim. Should any one see it, it turns 
into an animal, and then again takes its human 
form. At Collingwood Bay the ‘ sending ’ is called 
farum, and is like a limbless old woman. It turns 
to a mosquito and sucks the victim’s blood, resum- 
ing human form at dawn.< In Banks Island, if 
any one eats a piece of a corpse, its ghost will go 
forth to harm a victim at the will of the eater. 
Here also and in the New Hebrides the nme, or 
sea-snake, acts as the familiar spirit of those who 
profess to have had intercourse with it.* Among 
the Malays and in Java insects and even horned 
deer are used as ‘sendings.’* Among the Yoruba 
sorcerers use the owl as a ‘ sending,’ and, should 
it he caught by the person whom it is intended to 
destroy, and its claws and wings broken, a similar 
injury is done to the sorcerer’s limbs.’ In the 
Cameroons a man selects a hippopotamus, leopard, 
elephant, gorilla, etc., as a friend, and the animal 
is then supposed to harm his enemies by stealth. 
But, if the animal dies or is slain, the man dies. 
Hence such animals are usually not hunted by 
fellow-tribesmen.* Matabele wizards digup corpses, 
transform them into hyenas, and use them as 
messengers or steeds. A wounded hyena escaping 
into a kraal is thought to show that this is the 
dwelling of a wizard.* Baronga wizards send 
forth crocodiles, lions, snakes, etc., to kill or 
wound.’* In Calabar each wizard has two owl 
messengers, or sends forth insects— stinging ants, 
beetles, etc. — into the house where he is to find 
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his victim. Then he sends his ikim — a gourd — to 
examine the house. Insects and ikim report 
whether there is any dangerous yfy!?, or medicine, 
in it.* 

BavUi sorcerers will leopards and crocodiles to go 
and destroy, having obtained this power through 
a medicine rubbed into their eyes. Then the 
animal becomes visible to them, and they know that 
it is at their service.* In British Central Africa 
wizards can create lions, or sometimes inspire 
existing lions, to go forth and destroy.* Among 
the Bondei ‘ dolls ’ of Indian com are animated by 
the sorcerer, and go forth to suck the blood of a 
victim, who turns sick and dies.* Zulu wizards 
send out owls and other animals, and Basutos 
crocodiles, to injure their victims. These are 
called their anrnnxns, ‘attendants.’* The Eskimo 
angakok sends a tupilak — a seal made by him. 
Should the victim kill it, he loses all strength and 
becomes a cripple. This seal is made of bones of 
various animals, covered with turf and blood, and 
charmed into life by a magic song.* A Siberian 
shaman will send out a ye-keela, or witch-animal, 
to fight that of another shaman. The shaman 
whose ye-keela is worsted shares its fate. Lapland 
wizards sent flies and darts against their enemies, 
and also a kind of ball. The last was fatal to the 
victim as well as to any one who came in its way.’ 
Witch-doctors among the Faraway Indians send 
forth witch-beetles to enter their victims, and 
these beetles cause great terror when seen.* In 
Mexico, among the Tarahumare Indians sorcerers 
cause snakes, scorpions, toads, and centipedes to 
eat a man’s heart so that he dies.* The Twanas 
explain sickness as caused by an evil animal sent 
by a sorcerer to eat away the patient’s life.** In 
ancient Scandinavia it was believed that sorcerers 
could raise up a ghost or a corpse by their magic 
power and send it to do harm to an enemy.** The 
Indian, Benua, and Japanese examples of the 
animal familiar, cited above (§ i), should also be 
noted. 

Danish witches were believed to make a hare 
out of some wooden pegs and an old stocking, and 
send it to steal milk from cattle.** The Esthonians 
believed in magic packets made by wizards and 
sent forth to do all kinds of mischief — e.g., to trans- 
form the victim.** Among the Celts the druids 
had the power, by singing spells over a wisp of 
straw and flinging it in their victim’s face, to 
cause him to become mad, and all madness was 
attributed to such a ‘sending.’** 

Not dissimilar to this conception of the ‘ sending’ 
is the belief entertained in (Jelebes regarding the 
wer-man. The Torajas believe that a man’s spirit 
or inside, lamhoyo, can go forth from him as a deer, 
pig, cat, ape, etc., while he is asleep at home. 
The lamhoyo then assumes human form (this 
resembles the New Guinea labxtni). Its victim is 
first made unconscious ; then in human form the 
lamhoyo cuts him up, eats the liver, and joins the 
body together again. Soon after the victim wakes, 
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he dies. Elsewhere in Celebes a man is thought 
to have three souls. One of these, the tonoaim, 
leaves him in sleep and acts as a werwolf, but, if it 
is long away or is fatally hurt, the owner dies. 

A wer-man in human shape arranged for a rendezroiis with a 
woman. Her husband overheard, and followed the wer-man, 
whose bodily form was meanwhile at work. He struck the 
lamboyo oT^o7ioana, which turned to a leaf. This he thrust into 
his bamboo tobacco box. Then, carrying it to the place where 
the man was at work, he placed it on the fire. The owner 
begged him not to do this. But he still kept it in the fire, 
whereupon the man fell dead. 

In some cases this power of sending forth the 
soul is a natural gift, in others it is the result of 
contagion from another wer-man, or from anything 
with which he has been in contact. This contagion 
can be made to leave such a person in the form of 
snakes or worms by means of severe medical 
treatment. The wer-man is known by his long 
tongue and unsteady eyes, which are of a green 
colour. A wer-man, when discovered, is punished 
by death. In these instances the spirit is but 
little dift'erent from the ‘sending’ or familiar 
spirit. In some cases, however, it is thought that 
there is an actual bodily transformation, and here, 
if the animal is wounded, the man who has thus 
changed his form is similarly hart when discovered, 
or dies.^ Among the Oraons a witch sends out her 
soul as a cat, herself remaining insensible. Should 
it he injured in any way, she bears a similar 
wound. ^ 

This likeness may be further extended to the 
kindred phenomena of the bush-soul and the 
nagual, both of which bear some resemblance to 
the ‘ sending ’ and to the lamhoyo or tonoana. In 
Calabar the bush-soul is one of four souls possessed 
by everjf man. It lives in a pig, leopard, etc., un- 
seen by its o^Mier, but it must not be neglected by 
him, else the owner turns sick. Then the witch- 
doctor advises tliat an offering be made to it. If 
this appeases it, all is well. If not, the man dies. 
The witch-doctor can tell the man what sort of 
animal encloses his bush-soul. He then takes care 
that neither he nor any one else harms it, for, if it 
is shot or trapped, the man dies ; vice versa, when 
the man dies, the bush-soul also dies.* Another 
observer, J. K. Macgregor, writes that the death 
of the bush-soul merely causes weakness to its 
owner. But it is possible for a man to purchase an 
extra tash-soul from a witch-doctor which is stronger 
than the other, and can be used for purposes of 
offence. He may command it to go and kill goats, 
if a leopard, or trample a farm, if a hippopotamus. 
If this soul dies, the owner also dies. The owner 
of a bush-soul can transform himself into the 
animal in which his bush-soul is. 

A chiefa son who had a hippopotamus for hia bush-soul had 
been paying a visit to another chief, but sent away his canoe. 
Asked how he would cross the river, he replied, ‘ You will see.’ 
He took the leaf of a coco-yam, placed it on the water, sat on 
it, and at once disappeared below the surface. Then he was 
seen to cross the river as a hippopotamus, and on the other side 
he became a man. 

It should be observed also that a man’s human 
soul, residing in himself, may leave his body 
through a medicine and take the souls of things 
that he des'res out of a house. Then he material- 
izes them, and the original articles fall to pieces.'* 
In Northern Nigeria among the Angass a man is 
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held to have a Icania which enters him at birth, 
and another, its counterpart, which enters an 
animal. The death of the one causes the death of 
the other. The whole belief in the bush-soul is 
not unlike the Roman belief in the genius. A 
man’s health depended on that of his genius, which 
often resided in a snake. If that was killed, the 
man whose genius it was also died.^ 

The nagual belief is found in Central America. 
In this case a youth obtained his nagual by dream- 
ing of an animal after a period of solitude and 
fasting. The ncigual-a.mmaX is closely hound up 
with the man henceforward. When it dies, the 
man dies ; when it is sick, he is sick. He has also 
the power of appearing as his nagual. Any wound 
caused on the animal form is then found on the 
man.* This resembles the belief in Motu, Melan- 
esia. A lizard, snake, or stone, etc. , is selected as 
a man’s tamaniu. His life is bound up with it. 
If it dies, or gets broken, or lost, the owner dies.* 
As already seen, the talamaur may he the soul, 
and, if it is wounded, the body is found to have a 
similar wound. In an Eskimo story the spirit of a 
witch who has made a yonng man ill is wounded 
in the heel. At the same moment the witch dies 
in the next house.® 

Between the werwolf superstition and the various 
beliefs cited in this section there are certain simi- 
larities. Of these that which recurs constantly is 
the belief in repercussion. 

Injury to the ‘sending’ entails injury to the sorcerer (Toruba, 
Eskimos, Siberia) ; injury to the animal friend entails injury 
to the owner (Cameroon) j injury to the hush-soul, nagual, 
tamaniu, wer-soul, entails injury to the owner (Celebes, African 
instance, Oraons, Indians of Guiana) ; injury to the soul which 
takes the form of an animal entails injury to the owner ; injury 
to the sool which enters an animal temporarily entails injury to 
the owner ; injury to the soul absent from the body for some 
mischievous purpose entails injury to the owner (Eskimos, 
Melanesians) ; injury to the werwolf or other wer-animal entails 
injury to the man in bis human form.* 

The real point of connexion between all the be- 
liefs is that something belonging to the man, some 
part of the man, or the man himself in another 
form is injured. The injury then, because of the 
vital connexion between the part and the whole, 
or thing owned and owner (sympathetic magic), is 
seen on the man himself. But it is not clear that, 
as Frazer supposes, the ■wide-spread belief in wer- 
animals may ‘ be found to resolve itself into a 
belief in the external soul.’ * The wer-animal is, 
save in a very few instances (Khonds, Oraons, 
Malays, Chinese, Ibos and other W. African 
peoples, Indians of Guiana), the man himself 
transformed, not his soul. And, even where the 
owner of bush-soul or nagual is supposed to change 
himself into the animal containing it, or an animal 
of the kind, the transformation is a bodily one. 
The external soul, injury to which causes injury to 
the owner, is one thing ; the wer-animal, which is 
really the man himself transformed, is another. 
But the same theory or belief in repercussion is 
applicable to both. It is not by any means certain 
that the instance on which Frazer bases his theory 
of the wer-animal and the external soul can 
support it. There is no evidence that, when the 
Nntka novice is supposed to die and come to life 

1 Frazer, TotemUm and Ex^amy, ii. 598. 

z Plutarch’s Romans Questions, ed. F. B. Jevons, Loadon, 
1892, p. xlvii. 

Z'T. Gage, New Survey of the W. IndiesS, London, 1677, p. 
334 ; A. de Herrera, Gen. Hist, of Continent and Islands of 
America, do. 1726, iv. 138 ; Brinton, ‘ Nagualism,’ Proc. Amer. 
Phil. Soc., xxxiii. [1894] 26 f. ; Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, 
iiL 443 f. 

4 Codrington, p. 251. ® Bink, pp. 371 f., 45a 

6 An injury done to a fantasm or double is also found to be 
done to the actual person (see A. Lang, Code Lane and Common 
Sense, London, 1894, p. 61) ; cl. the Zulu idea that the imamba, 
or dead chief in the form of a snake, can be killed but may 
come to life again with the mark of the wound still upon it 
(Callaw'ay, p. 225). 

7 Totemism and Exogamy, U. 699L 
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again before becoming a member of the wolf- 
society, he has exchanged souls with a wolf, so 
that both man and wolf are werwolves, or that 
there is anything here akin to the bush-sonld Nor 
again is it clear, as N. W. Thomas maintains,^ that 
lycanthropy is connected with nagualism rather 
than with transformation, or that the wer-animal 
was originally the familiar of the medicine-man. 
The comparatively few instances of the spirit 
going forth as a wer-animal suggest that we are 
here on the track of a difierent if analogous super- 
stition to that of lycanthropy with its supposed 
bodily transformation. Again, the familiar is 
hardly a form of the man himself, as the werwolf 
is, but rather sometimes of part of the man, or it 
is his messenger, which the werwolf does not seem 
to be. 

There nia 3 -, however, be a connecting link if we regard the 
phenomena of tvoanthrop^ as Ijaaed on the hallucinatory dreams 
of insane persons, preoccupied with ideas of transformation. 
tVhere a medicine-man is supposed to send forth his spirit 
either in its own shape or in that of an animal, while he remains 
quiescent at home, this may also be suggested by a hallucinatory 
dream. 

It seems better, therefore, to regard lycanthropy 
with its boilily transformation as distinct from the 
transformation of the outgoing spirit, and also 
from the ‘sending,’ messenger, or familiar. They 
are analogous beliefs, to which similar conceptions 
— f.y., that of repercussion — have attached them- 
■selves. But they are in origin different. In the 
same way, though there is much in the fairy, 
demon, or witch superstitions which is common to 
all (see Fairy), these are really distinct in origin. 

6. Conclusion. — The wide diffusion of the wer- 
wolf superstition forms an excellent e.xample of a 
universal belief being worked up into a supersti- 
tion or story bearing a common likeness in different 
regions. Without the belief in shape-shifting the 
werwolf super.stition could not have existed. But, 
this being granted, persons of diseased mind in all 
.stages ot civilization easily conceiv'ed themselves to 
be ferocious animals preying upon other human 
beings. The belief itself was easily exploited by 
intere.sted persons — medicine-men, sorcerers, etc. ; 
or some of these might themselves be half-crazed, 
as medicine-men often are through their austerities 
(see AfSTERlTin.s). In certain cases — e.^., that of 
the Nor.se herserkrs — the iii.sane fit was heightened 
by the wearing of animal-skins ; or, in others, 
totemi.sm, in its later stages, may have helped the 
form of the superstition, as in the Arcadian and 
some Irish Celtic examples. 

Literaturr. — O f the nuraeroua works written on this sub- 
ject in the 16th and 17th centuries, the following are the most 
important * B. de Chauvincourt, Di^cours de la l;/canthropie, 
Paris, 1590; J, de Nynauld, De la Lycantbropie^ Louvain, 
1596; Wolfeshusius, De Lycanthropis, Leipzig, 1591. More 
modern works arc ; R. Andree, Ethaographische Parallelpn 
und Verjleich^, Leipzig, 18*9, pp. 6*’-59; S. Barmg-Gould, 
The Book of Were-woUes, Ijondon, 1865; M. F. Bourquelot, 

* Kecherches sur la lycanthropie,’ Mhmires de la soaet^ des 
antiquaires de France, new ser., ix. [1S49] 193-262 ; J. Grimm, 
Tevtvnic V ^ ‘ ’-82-83; W. Hertz, Der 

Wencolf ' ■ ' ■ • Stuttgart, 1862; R. 

Leubusc,'-;, ■ -I Th»errerivandlunaen 

im Mittelalter, Berlin, 1850; E. B. Tylor, PC^, London, 1891, 
i- 30S f- J. A. MACCuLLOCH. 

LYING. — The English word ‘lie ’with its con- 
geners and derivatives represents a concept which, 
if hard to define, is yet unique and irresolvable 
into any other. W'hileit cannot be claimed either 
{a) that a.ll persons are agree<l as to what precisely 
constitutes a lie or lying, or (fj) that anything like 
the same ethical signilicame has at all times ami 
in all communities been attached to the practice 
generally understood to be denoted by the Teutonic 
word and by- the words commonly regarded as its 
equivalents in other languages, yet in English at 

1 TuUmi^m aiul ii. 5!}9, lii, 549, GitJ, pt. vii., Ualtfer 

the Beavti/fl, ii. itef, 

2 \W 1 . 149, Man, ii. 11902J 117, 


any rate this term, and in a somewhat less degree 
any word or periphrasis which is thought to be 
merely a covert alternative for it, is viewed and, 
by tho.se to whom it is applied, is resented as con- 
veying a reproach, or at least an opinion, generic- 
ally different from any other. It would probably 
be conceded that nowhere has antipathy to lying 
and .sensitivene.ss to the imputation of it reached a 
higher intensity than among ourselves ; and a study 
of the import of the term in our own language may 
therefore be taken as in a manner typical and 
representative. 

I. Sources of modern conception. — Historically 
the English lie has, if we may so speak, a fourfold 
pedigree — Saxon, Jewish, Grmco-Latin, and Christ- 
ian. It signifies, that is, a vice or vicious act, 
which derives its peculiar reputation partly from 
the language and sentiment of our pagan fore- 
fathers, partly from conceptions that find expres- 
sion in the Hebrew Scriptures of the OT, partly 
from Greek and Roman thought and literature, 
and, as we .shall contend, partly from the specific 
teachings of Christianity. If it be alleged against 
this analysis that our sensitive regard for veracity 
is rather of feudal origin, the objection, even if 
well-founded, is of no moment, that feature of 
feudal ethics being itself derived from some or all 
of the four sources enumerated. 

(1) Saxon . — The presence in all the Teutonic 
languages of a substantially identical word of like 
meaning attests the perennial importance of the 
thing meant. To ‘ lie ’ is to say that which is not. 
And we cannot doubt that the ti'ibesraan who had 
the skill, and the heart, on occasion to do this un- 
detected was held in different esteem from the 
man who could not or would not ; whether in 
higher or in lower esteem, we cannot in the absence 
of adequate evidence be sure ; that might perhaps 
depend on, and change with, the varying circum- 
stances of the community. 

(2) Jewish. — When at length on British soil the 
Anglo-Saxon invaders were gradually led to pro- 
fess the Christian faith, that faith brought with it 
a moral code derived in unequal degrees from the 
three other sources named above, of which the 
most ancient and explicit was the Hebraic. 
Although the Decalogue contains no precept ‘Thou 
.-.halt not lie,’ the prohibition of ‘false witness’ 
reprobates tlie most frequent and injurious form 
of lying. Prophets and moralists enlarged the 
prohibition. ‘ The voice of the Lord crieth unto 
the city,’ says Micah (6®), ‘ for the inhabitants 
thereof liave spoken lies, and their tongue is de- 
ceitful in their moutli ’ (6’^ ; cf. Is 30* 59'*, Jer 23'*) ; 

‘ Lying lips are an abomination unto the Lord ’ 
(Pr 12**); ‘A righteous man hateth lying’ (13*; 
cf. Ps 119'®'). Especially guilty are ‘false pro- 
phets ’ who in the name of the Lord ‘ prophesy lies 
... a lying vision ... a thing of nought, and the 
deceit of tlieir own heart ’ (Jer 14'* ; cf. Zee 13*). 

(3) Grwco-Latin. — Meanwhile early Hellenic 
sentiment viewed lying without horror ; virtually, 
as craft, it had in Hermes a patron-god. Perjury, 
however, was deemed perilous, incurring the wrath 
of Zeus. Subsequently, as witness the gnomic 
poets,' civic morality coupled veracity with justice 
as laudable (cf. Plato, iJg/j. i. 331 B); and Sophocles 
proclaimed the ugliness of falseliood : 

* Honourable (icoAdr) it nowise is to speak lies ; though when 
the truth brings a man dire destruction, ’tis pardon.vbIe to say 
even what is not honourable ’ (frag. 323). 

Finally, philo.so])hy pronounced falsehood intrinsi- 
cally vicious. Plato {Hep. ii. 382 A, 389 B-D), while 
permitting his ‘guardians’ to use it, now and 
again, medicinally and officially ‘ for the benefit of 
the State,’ bids them punish it rigorously- in private 
individuals as ‘ a practice pernicious and subversive 

' e.fi. ilininernius, frag. S ; ‘ With thee and me be truth, most 
just of all thiii^fs.’ 
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of the commonwealth,’ and in his latest work 
(Laies, 730 B f . ) extols truth as ‘ foremost of all good 
things ’ ; for the truthful man is ‘ trustworthy, 
whereas he who loves wilful falsehood is untrust- 
worthy (dTria-Tos), and he who loves involuntary 
falsehood is foolish.’ Aristotle (Bfh. Nic. iv. 7. 6 ) 
deems ‘ lying ’ (to tpedoos) essentially ‘ mean (0a5W) 
and blameworthy.’ The ‘truth-lover’ (0iXaXi?0i)t) 
stands in notable contrast with him who rejoices 
in falsehood (6 rip ^eiiSa avTiji a fyP® of 

character distinct from him who lies for the sake 
of gain or glory (i 6 . § 12). In Stoicism the vicious- 
ness of falsehood, although not expressly affirmed, 
is tacitly assumed. Thus ideal good is in effect de- 
fined by Seneca (£p. Ixvi. 6 ) as ‘a mind set on 
truth.’ ^ To the consistent Stoic acceptance of un- 
verified ‘ opinion ’ as a substitute for truth or real 
knowledge would be equivalent to inveracity. 
Altogether, Greek philosophy had energetically 
discountenanced the art of lying, and, when 
Latinized, had found an ally in old-fashioned 
Roman prejudice against wilful untruth. 

(4) Christian . — The NT endorsed and deepened 
the injunctions of Jewish theology and Gentile 
ethics. ‘ Lie not one to another,’ writes St. Paul 
to the Colossians (3®) ; the Christian is to forgo 
all ‘ lying,’ and this for the new and characteristi- 
cally Christian reason that ‘ we are members one of 
another’ (Eph 4^). And with this Pauline moni- 
tion the warnings of the Apocalypse agree. Into 
the heavenly city no * liar ’ may enter (Rev 2P) ; 
outcast thence is ‘ every one that loveth and maketh 
a lie’ ( 22 '®), where nothing is lost to the ethics of 
truth if by ‘ lie ’ be meant idol or counterfeit god ; 
that, theologically, is the typical lie — idolatry 
falsifying man’s conception of the divine attributes 
and therewith the standard of truth. In the 
Synoptic Gospels ‘hypocrisy’ (Mt 23^, Lk 12*) 
would appear to express what in St. John is called 
simply ‘lying ’ (feCSos), of which ‘ the devil ’ (JnS") 
is first cause. Thus for Christianity the spirit of 
lying is opposed to the spirit of truth as darkness 
is to light. It is antagonistic to God and incom- 
patible with fellowship in the Church of Christ. 
And this abhorrence of lying as deadly sin, though 
too often grievously violated in nominal Cliris- 
tendom, has endured throughout the centuries, 
permeates our finest literature, and is reflected in 
the life and conduct of many a plain, honest man 
to-day. 

2 . Philosophical theories.— Theology and custom- 
morality apart, moral philosophers of difterent 
schools condemn lying on ditlerent grounds; the 
intuitionist as intrinsically repugnant to ‘right 
reason ’ or ‘ moral sense ’ or ‘ conscience,’ the euoae- 
monist or perfectionist because it impairs well- 
being and self-development, the utilitarian because, 
on the whole, if not in every instance, it would 
tend to the diminution of the sum-total of pleasure 
experienced. Whether the utilitarian sanction is 
well-founded in fact may be questioned. It is argu- 
able that the wide acceptance of utilitarian ethics 
has been attended by an increased indifference to 
truth. Whereas lying is demonstrably contrary to 
other ideals— universal benevolence, perfection, or 
the beautiful — there is no guarantee that truth- 
seeking will bring either to the individual or to 
the community a surplus of pleasure, or that more 
pleasure may not be secured by an admixture of 
well-timed falsehood. But, even if utilitarian theory 
could demonstrate the all but universal inexpedi- 
ency of lying, such calculative disapproval of it as 
hedonistically impolitic is not the same thing a.s 
hating a lie for its own sake. It is this that 
would seem to be ethically the point of main con- 
sequence, distinguishing man from man — the 

* ‘ Animus vera intuens, peritus fujiendonim ac petendorum, 
non ex opinione, eed ex nature pretia rebus imponens.’ 


presence or absence of a deep aversion to lying as 
such. Of less real importance is the much debated 
question, too complex to summarize here, of excep- 
“ • ’ ■ ■■ which, notwithstanding that 

■ ight to speak falsely, just as 
■ight. But we may consider 
whether ties can be classified, and attempt a more 
exact determination of the essential constituents 
of lying. 

3 . Analysis and classification of lying. — The aim 

of a lie is to misrepresent facts, or purpose, or feel- 
ing. To be a liar is to do this habitually and wil- 
fully. Of each particular lie the motive is normally 
some gain foreseen or conjectured as attainable by 
deceiving somebody as to ( 1 ) what has happened, 
(2) what one purposes, or (3) how one feels. In 
popular usage the term ‘ lie ’ is apt to be limited to 
the first kind. But I lie no less really, if (2) 1 
promise what I have no intention of doing, or if (3), 
being glad, I feign sorrow. This is sometimes 
overlooked or even denied. With regard to declara- 
tions of purpose, it is rightly urged that unforeseen 
circumstances alter cases, and to promise what one 
may eventually see reason not to perform is no 
falsehood. But it is lying, if at the time of speak- 
ing I have not the intention professed ; or if I 
deliberately, but insincerely, protest that in no 
circumstances iviU I change my mind ; or if, having 
changed it, I allow those concerned to go on believ- 
ing my purpose to be unchanged. The last is a 
very common form of falsehood. Similarly, as 
regards feeling, many people who would be ashamed 
to state that they had seen what they had not seen, 
make no scruple about pretending good-ivill towards 
persons for whom they have none, with the object 
sometimes of getting general credit for a kindness 
of heart which is not theirs, sometimes of mislead- 
ing the victims of theii’ dissimulation. 

Not all deceit, however, is lying. For, although 
the essence of lying is intent to deceive, there must 
be also, to constitute a lie, either (a) untnie words, 
or (b) such reticence as in the context (of speech or 
action) amounts to false statement— e.g., if I say 
‘ He gave me twenty pounds,’ when in fact he gave 
me fifty (cf. Ac 5®), or if I adopt and publish as my 
own an essay largely written by another man. To 
lie is, as Kant well says, ‘ to communicate one’s 
thoughts to another through words which (inten- 
tionally) contain the opposite of that which the 
speaker thinks.’ * It matters not whether the false 
belief is created by positive affirmation or by omis- 
sion of words necessary to the establishment of a 
true belief. 

Allegory is not falsehood, provided it is designed 
and adapted to embody truth. It was because early 
Greek mythology did not in Plato’s judgment fulfil 
this condition that he regarded allegorizing inter- 
pretations of it as in no way bettering the case for 
Homer and Hesiod (Bep. ii. 378 D). As with alle- 
gory, so with all fiction. Stage-plays and novels 
exhibit in the form of ‘ stories ’ events that are not 
history, present or past, and yet mislead nobody. 
A ‘ stoiy ’ is a lie, then, only when it falsely disowns 
its fictitious origin. Even pseudonymous author- 
ship does not necessarily involve falsehood. Not 
all illusion is deception. Daniel is dramatically 
as legitimate as Hamlet or Coriolanus. But the 
pope who, to intimidate a Frankish king and 
practising on his credulity, sent him a private 
letter purporting to come from St. Peter was no 
dramatist, but a forger ; and forgery is falsehood. 
It is doubtful whether equivocation, where a state- 
ment is equally susceptible of two meanings, one 
false and one true, should, because calculated to 
deceive, be account^ lying. As an isolated act, it 
probably should not. But the man who habitually 

1 E. Caird, Critical Philosophy of Kant, Glasgow, lbS9, ii. 
337. 
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equivocates is an untruthful man. Under the head 
of equivocation may fairly be brought many of those 
partially deceptive utterances which are sometimes, 
hut unconvincingly, defended as mere social con- 
ventions on a par witli the customary phraseology 
of address and other ‘ common forms of speech 
generally understood.’' If, e.g., in declining an 
unwelcome invitation I express regret at being 
unable to accept it, the defence that this is a usu^ 
and well-understood way of notifying my intention, 
while disguising the motive, is inadequate. But, 
supposing I do regret the disappointment which 
my refusal may cause or the circumstances which 
render the invitation unacceptable, the phrase 
employed is equivocal rather than actually false. 
If, instead of declining, 1 profess ‘ pleasure in accept- 
ing’ the invitation, the pleasure need not be wholly 
fictitious ; for it is in my power by an effort of 
goodwill (a) to feel pleasure in accepting, and not 
refusing, the civility offered, and (4) to find altru- 
istic pleasure in a visit not naturally attractive. By 
thus choosing to he pleased, a man determines on 
the side of truth what would have been equivoca- 
tion. Even where there is an actual element of 
falsehood, we recognize degrees of insincerity. A 
statement which in the main reveals the speaker’s 
purpose, feeling, or knowledge of fact, but disguises 
some detail, is not in the same degree vicious as an 
entirel 3 ' misleading utterance, unless, of course, 
the point misiepresented is the most essential, in 
which case the saying maj- he e.xemplified that ‘ the 
worst lies are half truths.’ Yet we cannot alto- 
gether reject the widely spread view of ‘ common 
sense,’ that a direct lie stands on a different footing 
from any indirect device whether of hiding the 
truth (suppressio veri) or of creating a false impres- 
sion (suggestio falsi). There is a common tmder- 
standing that, when we speak, we do not state 
what we know to he untrue. Socially regarded, 
then, a direct lie i.s a graver breach of faith, and 
a worse blow to mutual confidence, than any state- 
ment, however evasive, which does not actually 
violate this understanding. 

4. Conclusion.— On the whole, themain difference 
between ancient and ‘modern’ views of inveracity 
is that in the latter censure is directed primarily 
on discrepance between statement and thought 
rather than on the divergence from reality of 
a spoken, or unuttered, proposition. ‘Modem’ 
morality tends to be severe upon misstatements, 
apparentlj’ wilful, of particular facts, but is 
.strangely lenient wherever ‘ ignorance ’ can be 
pleaded — as if ignorance was not often wilful, or 
reckless, indifference to truth. Many persons will 
habituall}' declare as fact anything that they do 
not positively know to Ije untrue, and, when con- 

' J. Butler, Analnijii. Dissertation ii. ‘ Of the Nature of Virtue’ 
(ad pn.) (ed. J. H. Bernard, London, 1900, p. 295). 


victed of error, take no shame to themselves. 
They ‘thought ’ it was so. To Plato such untrue 
‘ thought ’ or ‘ lie in the -soul ' appeared more 
manifestly evil than any spoken lie ; and, though 
Christianity, supervening, emphasized the distinc- 
tion between wilful sin and intellectual error, 
there is nothing in the NT to justify, and the 
Johannine writings abundantly discountenance, 
the ‘ modern ’ view aforesaid, which indeed rests 
upon nothing better than the assumption that we 
are entitled to ignore truth, if not to pervert it. 
In practice the former habit leads on to the latter. 
Having once entertained and echoed some un- 
tmthful allegation, a man will often shut his ears 
to all disproof and pervert other facts in support 
of it. Again, if ‘lying’ proper implies some kind 
of utterance, the wider concept of ‘ falsehood ’ in- 
cludes (a) self-deception, and (4) the unuttered lie 
cherished in the heart and potent to vitiate judg- 
ments whether of fact or of value. The dishonest- 
minded man frequently propagates untruth with- 
out any formal or positive lying. If he thus on 
technical gi'ounds escapes being designated a liar, 
he yet comes within Aristotle’s description of ‘ the 
man who delights in falsehood as such.’ Doubtless 
this permanent disposition is acquired only through 
repeated indulgence in lying for the sake of some 
particular gain. If it is seldom attained, an in- 
termediate stage is very frequent. Many men 
and women rarely tell the truth, regarding it as 
something too precious to give awa.y ! 

The relation of inveracity to ‘ that most excel- 
lent of all virtuous principles, the active principle 
of benevolence,’ emerges in Butler’s ‘ Dissertation 
of the Nature of Virtue,’ Linking ‘falsehood’ as 
a cardinal vice w’ith ‘injustice’ and ‘unprovoked 
violence,’ Butler holds that ‘ veracity^ as well as 
justice is to be our rule of life’ ; by these our 
benevolence mn-^t be conditioned. 

Of the view which condemns Ij'ing as violation 
of a man’s duty to himself, the typical exponent 
is Kant, who stigmatizes a lie as ‘ an annihilation 
of the dignity of man,’ and deprecates argument 
from the injury done by the liar to others as con- 
fusing ‘the duty of truth with the duty of benefi- 
cence’ (Caird, li. 384). On the otlier hand, the 
be.st English moralists of the past century, not- 
ably .Sidgwick and Martineau, take a wider and at 
the same time a more discriminating view of the 
nature and harmfulness of falsehood. 

Lubratcrs. — Id addition to the authorities quoted in the 
art. see H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethicat, London, 1907, bk. 
iii. ch. vii. (from the intuitional standpoint), bk. iv. ch. hi. 
(from the utilitarian standpoint) : J. Martineau, Types of 
Ethical The.oryi, Oxford, 1830, section on ‘ Veracity ’ (pt. ii. bk. 
i. ch. C, 5 12); T. H. Green, Froleyono na to Ethics, do. 1883, 
p. 344 f. ; J. S. Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics, London, 1397, 
pp. 189, 319 f. : H. Rashdali, Theory of Hood and Evil, Oxford, 

: 1907, i. 90, 192-196. For the attitude of non-Christian peoples 
1 towards lying see MI, oh. xxx. f. J, M. SCHULHOF. 
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MA'ARRi.— 

I. Life.— A>m’l-'Ala Ahmafi ibn 'AMaHah ibn Snlaiinan al- 
Ma'arri, the f.elebrated MiihaiimicTdan poet and man of Jetteru. 
waa bom in A.n D73 at Ma'arra (Ma'arrat aJ-Nu'man), a 
prosperous Syrian town situated about 20 miles south of 
Aleppo. At an early aye he he-jarae almost completely blind in 
consequence of an attack of smallpox, but so extraordinao' was 
his pow’er of memory that this misfortune did wot seriouHlv 
interfere with the literary studies to which he afterwuid-h 
devoted himself. It would seem that at first he intendeil to 
make poetry his profession. The suiiis gained by writing pane- 
gyrics were often immense, and may well have tempted an 
ambitious youth with the e\ani}*Ie of ilutanabbi before him. 
AbuT-'Ala, ho''ever, declares that his poems were not written 
for hire. Probably this is true in the sense that he soon 


abandoned a career which, lucrative as it miyht be, entailed 
dependence on the precarimis f.T\ours of patmiiaye and was 
destruutive of e^ery feeliny of self-resfiect. Frfim the age of 
20 to 35 he remained at Ma’arra, a poor and comparatively un- 
known scholar, supported by a small annual pension paid from 
a trust-fund. During this time he composed the greater part 
of the collection of poems entitled Siqt Sparks from 

the Tinder '), in which the influence of 3Iutanabbi is apparent. 
Nfith the object of seeking a wider field for his talents, he left 
Ma'arra in a.d, ItMJS and journeyed to Baghdad, where he wa/* 
Ufll received b\' the learned men ; but, instead of settling there, 
av he bad planned, he departed after a stay of eighteen months, 
ainl • *■ ■ , ’ unced his intention to retire from 

the , I , to his own statement, it was lack 

of w mothers illness that caused imu 
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to quit the capital, there seems to be little doubt that he took 
this step on account of an indignity which he suffered at the 
hands of a powerful noble whom he was so imprudent as to 
offend. The remainder of his life was passed in teaching and 
writing. His picture of himself as a misanthropic recluse 
conveys a false impression. From Baghdad he returned with a 
reputation that not only made him the first man in his native 
* ■ ’ ' / ’ . ' ' . ^ parts to hear him dis- 

• ■ . I 'i He had many friends, 

* ■ • interest both in men 

■ tj . . ■ ■ . b Margoliouth, Introd. 

p. xxx). He complains of his poverty, but the Persian poet 
Nasir-i Khusrau, who visited Ma'arra in a.d. 1047, describes him 
as very rich (Safar-ndmah, ed. C. ^hefer, Paris, 1881, p. 10= 
p. 35 of the FY. tr.). Ma'arri died in a.d. 1058. 

2 . Writings. — Besides the Siqt al-zand, already mentioned, 
Ma'arri is the author of another and far more remarkable volume 
of poetry, entitled Luzum md lam yalzam, in reference to a 
technical peculiarity of rhyme, and generally known as the 
LvzumiyyCd. These poems, written after his visit to Baghdad, 
contain religious, moral, and philosophical reflexions and deal 
with a great variety of topics. The prevailing tone is pessi- 
mistic and sceptical, but many passages occur in which 
Ma'arr! speaks as an orthodox Muslim. The RUdlat aUghvJrdn 
(described and partially translated by the present writer in 
JRAS, 1900, pp. 637-720, and 1902, pp. 75-101, 337-362, 813- 
847_; ei Cairo, 1907) takes the form of an epistle addressed to 
'Ah ibn Mansur of Aleppo, who is better known by the name of 
Ibn al'Qari^ In this Lucianic work Ibn al-i^ulh is imagined to 
have enters paradise, where he holds a senes of conversations 
with pre-Islamic poets, and the author discusses the opinions of 
the leading Muhamma^n freethinkers(zanddi$a). His Letters, 
composed in an elaborately artificial and allusive style, have 
been edited, with Eng. tr., by D. S. ilargoliouth. The long 
list of his minor works, of which only a few are extant, includes a 
supposed imitation of the Qur’an, entitled Al-fu^ul ita 'l-gkdydt. 
Ma'arri is said to have boasted that, if it were * polished by the 
tongues of four centuries of readers,’ it would bear comparison 
with the original (see references in I. Goldziher, Muhamm. 
Studien, Halle, 188^90, ii. 403); but this appears to be an in- 
vention. What he attempts was probably a parody of 
Qur’anic style ratber than a deliberate challenge to the dogma 
of i'jaz, w'hich claims for the Qur'an a miraculous and 
inimitable perfection. 

3 . Doctrines. — It is difficult to give a clear 
account of Ma'arri’s religions and philosophical 
beliefs. Not only are they, to a large extent, 
negative in character, but the evidence derived 
from some passages in his writings is counter- 
balanced by other passages which, if they stood 
alone, would lead us to the opposite conclusion. 
These contradictions are most strikingly exempli- 
fied in his attitude towards Islam. Any one who 
wished to prove him orthodox might quote from 
the Luzunnyydt numerous instances in which the 
poet unequivocally accepts nearly all the chief 
Muhammadan doctrines, yet his pages are full 
of denials, doubts, and criticisms which, though 
cautiously expressed, show a strong anti-Islamic 
tendency, and will convince any impartial reader 
that the charge of heresy brought against him by 
certain of his contemporaries was not unjustified. 
Several explanations of the inconsistency have 
been ottered. The question is important, since 
whatever solution we adopt must affect our 
estimate of Ma'arri. Can it he assumed that he 
is equally sincere when he writes as a pious Muslim 
and when he preaches the gospel of rationalism ? 
That seems incredible, except on the hypothesis 
that Ma'arri, while doubting the divine origin of 
Islam, also distrusted the human intellect, and 
hesitated to cut himself loose from the faith in 
w'hich he was bred. Such an explanation, however, 
does not accord with his confident and emphatic 
appeal to reason as the highest authority. The 
following quotations from the Cairo ed. of the 
Luzumiyijdt {A.D. 1891) illustrate his views on this 
point. 

‘ Re^on id the most precious gift thou hast received ' (i. 151. 1). 
‘Traditions have come down to us which, if they be genuine, 
possess great importance ; but they are weakly attested. 
Consult Reason and pay no heed to anything else. Reason is 
the best adviser in the world ' (i. 2S8.' 8 f.). * Be guided by 
Reason and do whatever it deems good ' (i. 394. 8). ‘ My Reason 
is indignant that I should lay it aside in order to follow Shafi'i 
and Malik ’ (u. 150. 3). * O Reason, 'tis thou that speakest the 
truth. Perish the fool who invents traditions or expounds 
them 1 ’ (li. 196. 4). 

Those who hold that Ma'ani’s orthodox utter- 
ances do not express what he wholly or partly 


believed, but were designed to mask his real 
convictions and to serve as a defence against any 
dangerous attack, are attributing to him a course 
of action that he himself openly professes. 

‘ Society compels me to play the hypocrite ’ (ii. 139. 4). ‘ I 
raise my voice to pronounce absurdities, hut I only whisper the 
truth’ (ii. 36. 13). ‘ Conceal thy thoughts even from the friend 

at thy side ’ (i. 272. 1). 

His opinions were of a sort that could not he 
communicated without some disguise ; and this 
necessity, which he disliked (cf. ii. 34. 2), is the 
source of many superficial contradictions in his 
writings. The suggestion that his ideas were 
dictated and controlled by the complex form of 
rhyme which he uses throughout the Luzumiyydt 
is inadequate as a general explanation of the facts, 
although it may cover part of them. Something 
also should be allowed for the influence of an 
Islamic atmosphere and tradition upon the lan- 
guage of the poems, an influence to which, perhaps, 
their author at times consciously surrendered 
himself. 

While Ma'arri adopted certain ascetic practices 
and held certain religious and moral beliefs, his 
genius was essentially critical, sceptical, more apt 
to destroy than to construct. He could think for 
himself, hut lacked the power of developing and 
combining his speculations. Unable to find rest in 
any religious or philosophical system, he fell into 
a fatalistic pessimism tempered, as not seldom 
happens in such cases, by a good deal of active 
benevolence. He claims to unfold to his readers 
the secret thoughts of mankind (i. 230. 15), and it 
is true that his poems reveal the inmost spirit of 
contemporary Muhammadan culture in its many- 
sided aspects. We are here concerned only with 
his main points of view and with the opinions and 
beliefs to which he was led by reflecting on the 
problems of life. For the sake of convenience the 
subject may be classified under a few general 
heads. 

(a) Scepticism. — In several passages of the 
Luzumiyydt Ma'arri discusses the origin and 
nature of religion. He ignores, although he does 
not formally deny, the theory of divine revelation. 
Religion, as he sees it, is a matter of inheritance 
and habit. 

‘ They live as their fathers lived before them, and bequeath 
their reli^on mechanically, just as they found it ’ (i. 2^. 13). 

* In all thy affairs thou art satisfied with blind conformity, even 
when thou sayest, God is One ” ’ (i. 252. 2). 

He disapproves of conformity {taqUd), not because 
it is opposed to genuine faith, but on the ground 
that it is irrational. 

‘ It is not reason that makes men reli^ous : they are taupht 
religion by their next of kin ’ (ii. 403. 13) ; cf. the celebrated 
verses (ii. 201. 7 ff.) : ‘ The Muslims are mistaken and the 
Christians are on the wrong road, 1 And the Jews are all astray 
and the Magians are in error. | Mankind fall into two classes 
— the intelligent | Without religion, and the religious without 
intelligence.’ 

The whole fabric of popular religion is raised oii 
fear, fraud, and greed (i. 251. last line, 65. 9, ii. 
196. 5). The poet characterizes the great world- 
systems as a mass of forged traditions and doc- 
trines which not only are repugnant to reason but 
have undergone vital alteration at the hands of 
their own adlierent.s (ii. 20. 15, 196. 3, 4i}4. 2, 409. 
9). All of them are tainted with falsehood ; no 
community posses.ses the truth {hudd) entire (ii. 
177. 10). Ma'arri does not shrink from applying 
this principle to I.slam, though here, as has been 
remarked above, he sjjeaks with two voices and 
avoids positive statements of disbelief. In the 
case of other religion.s liiscriticism is less restrained ; 
thus, referring to the Crucifixion, he says (ii. 
409. 7ff.): 

‘If what the> [the Christians] sa\ coneeriiinti Jesus is true, 
where was His father? Hew did He abandon His son to His 
enemies ? Or do they suppose that thei defeated Him ? ’ 

He disbelieves in miracles (ii. 252. 11), augury 
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(i. 104. 3, 327. 10), and astiologj' (i. 2o4. 1, ii. 330. 2). 
On these matters he had been able to reach a 
definite conclu.siou, but he was rarely so fortunate. 
Experience assured him that human knowledge is 
a leap in the dark. 

‘ 111. e is no certaint.v ; niy utmost effort results only in 
opinion .and conjecture ' (ii, 23. 14). ‘ Coloca nth does not know 
what gave it its bitterness, nor honey whv it is sweet. Ye 
asked me, but I had no power to answer you ; any one who 
pretends to know is a liar ’ (i. 103. 6). 

All his metaphysical speculations close on the 
note of agnostieisni. 

‘ Some men assert that nothing really exists, but have they 
proied that there is neither misery nor happiness’ We oppose 
them m this controversy, and God knows which of us is farther 
from the truth ’ (ii. 2S1. 1). 

A.S regards the question of a future life, he 
admits that the soul may perhaps be immortal 
(ii. 171. 7). No one can tell whither it goes (i. 225. 
7, 248. 6). It is a subtle thing, and, although it is 
confined in tlie body, the intellect cannot perceive 
It ; will it he conscious of what befalls it hereafter ? 
(i. 211. 6). If mind accompanies it, it may have 
memory of it.s life in thi.s world (i. 140. 6). The 
doctrine of metempsychosis is not corroborated by 
leason (ii, lil. Off. ). In other pa.s.sages, however, 
he alludes to an infinite cycle of dissolution and 
re-oompo-ition, of death and re-birth, as the destiny 
of all living beings (ii. 169. 13 tf.). “ i 

(h) Prssi,iii.^,n.— Amidst the welter of doubt ! 
from « liicli lie struggled in vain to e.scape Ma'arri ' 
found one undeniahle fact, namely, death (i. 2.56. 

6, 201. If.). 'SVlierever he looked, he saw the 
dragging all to destruction (ii. 
14b. 1.1) The hfe of man is a journey to the tomb 
(u. 81. last line), a bridge between two deaths (i. 
308. 12), a disease which only death can cure i. 
182. 3), a long torment (i. 69. penult.). Contem 



Uf such view of life celibacy is the logical conse- 
quence. nor in this case could the poet he accused 
^ preaching what lie did not practise (ii. 359. 7 tl). 
He held tliat procreation is a sin (i. 45. 3fr., ii. 
2M. 4). No one has the riglit to increase the .suni 
of suffering by bringing children into the world 
(1. 349. 13) : 

I leave them in lour 

loins ’(i. 39,. last line). 

Children are burdens (i. 289. 12), and a man’s son 
IS his worst foe (i. 400. 2 ; cf. i. 45. 3 ft'.). Fathers 
should provide husbands for their daughtei-s, but 
should warn their .sons not to marry (i. 216.’ 10). 
Ma'airi depicts the univer.sal misery and wicked- 
ness of mankind in term.s that no satirist has 
surpassed. The world is a sea of raging jiassions 
which diice us to ami fro until we are engulfed 
(i. 49. 6) : it is like a carca.ss, and we are the doo-.s 
barking around it (i. 224. 9). ° 

■When 1011 come b.ick to realities, eierv human being is 
wretched’ (II. 29. 7). 

He repeats again and again tliat Iiunian nature is 
radically evil (i. ,50. 8, 94. 3, 353. Ilf., 403. 5). 

Better than the best of them is a rock which commits no 
wTon^ and tells no lies ’ (i. 9.',. 12). 

flood is .soon Imrnt out, but evil .smoulders fora 
long time (i. 270. 11 f. ), Tlie proportion of oood in 
the world is exceedingly small (i. 315. 3). Fate, 
not free will, is tbe cause of men’s wickednes.s’ 
and the crow cannot change its colour (i. 311.’ 

6 ff. ). 

*Do not seek to reform a world who'se rijrhteousness God 
never ordained ’ (i. lin. y). 

It follows that no human action.s incur blame or i 
cleserve praise, and the poet says in one place ! 
(ii. ,9. liif i that only religious scruples preventeil ' 
him from accejiting tliis doctrine. Elsewhere he 
denies tliat men sin umler compulsion (i. 354 8 
ii. 254. 3). V ■ ■ 

‘ They are unju-st to each other, but the Creator of injustice 
iscertainli ju8t’(ii. •230. 6). 


While castigating his neighbours and contem- 
poraries, ilaarri does not spare himself (i. 48. 7). 
His pessimism extends to the future : 

‘ If this age is bad, the next will be worse ’ (ii. 171, 17). 

(c) Asceticism. — He earnestly desired to with- 
draw from a society of knaves and Iiypocrites and 
a world of bitter illusions. 

‘ Would that I were a savage in the desert, idly smelling the 
spring flowers I ’ (ii, 28, 14), ‘ Be a hermit as far as possible, 
fm one who speaks the truth is a bore to his friends’ (i. 66. 1). 

■ The happiest man in the world is an ascetic who dies child- 
less’ (i. 212. 3). 

But the value of asceticism depends on the motives 
by which it is inspired : the humble father of a 
family is .superior to the ostentatious pietist (i. 208. 
17 IF.). Ma'arri seems to have learned at Baghdad, 
if not during his earlier travels, some peculiar 
doctrines and practices of Indian origin, connected 
moie particularly with the Jains. He thinks it 
wrong to kill animals for food or to hurt them in 
any way, and therefore excludes from his diet not 
only meat, but also eggs, milk, and honey (i. 232. 
9 ff., ii. 169. 9, 210. 13, 264. 13, 373. 9 ; cf. J£AS, 
1902, p. 313 ft'.). In his opinion there is greater 
virtue in letting go a captured flea than in giving 
alms to a beggar (i. 212. 9). He praises the Indian 
custom of burning the dead instead of burying 
them, and adduces practical arguments in favour 
of cremation (i. 235. 5 ft'., 418. 20 f., ii. 407. 3). 
The religious enthusiasm of the Indian ascetics 
who throw themselves alive into the flames fills him 
with admiration (i. 260. 6 ft'., ii. 253. 5f.). Char- 
acteristically enough, he alleges as a reason for 
abstaining from wine the fact that the forbidden 
beverage is destructive to the intellect (ii. 312. 14. 
361. 11). 

(d) Religion and e/Aics. ^Though Ma'arri be- 
lieved the whole conception of religion as a super- 
natural revelation to be false, he was nevertheless 
a firm monotheist (i. 47. 12, 279. 12, 281. 4f.). 
Reason, he says, a.ssnres us of the existence of an 
eternal Creator (i. 249, 9), whom he seems to have 
identified^ with an omnipotent, all-encompassing 
Fate. Whether his idea of God is truly expressed 
by the orthodox phrases which he employs may be 
left an open question. At all events, his religious 
behef.s were based on intellectual conviction, not 
on traditional authority (i. 128. 8, 129. last line 
358. 15). ’ 

‘Truth is not to be found in the Pentateuch; follow thy 
reason and do what it deems good ’ (i. 394. 8 f.). 

Religion, as he defines it, is fear of God, renuncia- 
tion of pleasures, and avoidance of sin (i. 315, 12 
361. 17, ii. ’298. 12, 329. 12), but also embraces the 
obligation of dealing justly with every one (i. 103. 
11). He as.serts that all acts and forms of worship 
are useless without obedience to the unwritten 
moral law which is prescribed by reason and con- 
science. It is evident that he regarded this law 
as supreme and self-sufficing, for he never made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca nor did lie take part, in 
the public prayers (i. 100. 8). Virtue consists not 
ill fasting and praying and wearing ascetic garb, 
but in abandoning wickedness and pur^intr the 
breast of malice and envy (i. 285. 13 f. ). That man 
1.S Ignorant of true piety who, when he has an 
opportunity of satisfying his desires, does not 
abstain (ii. 1.59. 13 f.). A trivial wrong to one’s 
neighbour will be more severely punished hereafter 
than neglect to fast or pray (ii. 294. 9). Ma'airi 
had no sympathy with religious or sectarian 
prejudice. 

He observes that, ’ when a religion is establi"lied its ad- 
herents contemn and revile all other creeds ’ (ii 405. last line) 
hut his own opinion is that a Christian pnest niav do one 
more good than a Muslim preacher(ii, 9.3, 7). ’ Weie it not for 
the radical hatred implanted in human nature, churches and 
nif.sipies would have risen side by side ’ (ii. S3. 5). 

M orldly ambition causes theologians to write cim- 
troversial hooks full of vain words and endless 
analogies (i. 249. 5 ft'.). 
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‘ Ask pardon of God and pay no heed to what is said by Abu*l- 
Hudhail and Ibn Kallab ’ (i. 131. 5). 

While refusing to acknowledge any authority that 
is less than divine, the poet finds the source and 
sanction of his freedom m the reason with which 
God has endowed him. 

‘Serve God Hiaiaelf, not His servants, for religion enslaves 
and reason emancipated ’ (i. 326. 13). 

Though man is naturally evil, the mind can ac- 
quire virtue (i. 241. 4). Virtue must be sought 
and practised for its own sake without desire of 
praise from men or hope of reward from God : it is 
a consolation for the woes of this life (ii. 341. 15 f. ; 
cf. i. 142. 5, 312. 10, 333. 10, 437. 7). HumiUty 
should go hand in hand with charity. 

‘ Do as you would be done by ’ (ii. 87. 7). ‘ Show kindness to 
the poor and never despise them for receiving your bounty’ 
(i. 175. 11). ‘ Forget your good deeds ’ (L 349. 15). ‘ Forgive 
your neighbours, but be merciless to yourself ’ (L 360. 13). 

Slaves ought to be treated kindly, also animals 
and birds (ii. 25. 16f., 31. 4), If Ma'arrisays some 
hard things about women, he is far from being a 
misogynist, and he makes handsome amends when 
he declares that a good wife is man’s first p^a- 
dise (L 356. 12). He regards polygamy as unjust 
to the wife and calamitous for the husband, but 
his views on the education of women must have 
seemed to his Muslim readers curiously old- 
fashioned (i. 62. 12 ff., 192. 2 ff., iL 235. 1 flf.). 

liiTSRATUBg. — The moat complete biography of Ma'arrl la con- 
tained in D. S. Margoliouth’s ecL of Uie Letler», Oxford, 1898, 
Introd., and the best general survey of his religious and pbiio- 
sophical opinions in A. von Kremer, *'Ueber,die philosophischen 
Gedichte des Abul-'AM Ma'arry,’ SWA W, phil.'hist. Clasae, 
cxvii. 6 [1889]. See also, in addition to the works cited in the 
art., C. Rieu, Ds Abti-'l-Ake PoeUe Arabia vita et earminibns, 
Bonn, 1843; A. von Kremer, Culturgeschiehte da Orients 
wfUer den Chati/en, Vienna, 1875-77, ii 386-396, also in ZDUG 
xrix. n875J 304-312, ncx. (18761 40-62, md. [1877] 471-483, 
xxxriii [1^] 498-529; D. S. Margolioutb, ‘AbuVAla al- 
Ma'arri’s Correspondence on Vegetarianism,’ J RAS, 1902, pp. 
289-832 ; R. A. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, 
London, IW!, pp. 313-3^ ; H. Baerlein, The Diwan of Abu ’{. 
Aid, do. 1908, Abu 'l-Ald the Syrian, do. 1914 ; C. Brockel- 
maun, Gesch. der arab. Litteratur, Weimar and Berlin, 189^ 

1902, L 264 f. Reynold A. Nicholson. 

MACEDONIANISM. — i. Introduction. — In 

the closing years of the 4th and the first half of the 
5th cent, the Arlans, Eunomians, and Macedonians 
were regarded as the most important heretical 
groups deriving their origin from the Arian contro- 
versies. Three laws of Theodosius, dating from 
A.D. 383 and 384 {Cod. T/ieod. xvi. v. 11-13), are in 
the main directed against them, and the latest of 
these speaks of the three heretical designations as 
‘inter saerm religionis ofiicia pro suis erroribus 
famosa nomina.’ About three years afterwards 
Jerome {in Eph. ii. [on 4”-], ed. D. Vailarsi, Venice, 
1766-72, vii. 1, p. 610 C=FL xxvi. 528) and, as 
far down as 450, Nestorius {Liber Heraclidis, tr. 
F. Nan, Paris, 1910, p. 148) link together the names 
of Arins, Macedonius, and Eunomius in a similar 
way. Didymus of Alexandria, in his de Trinitate 
— a work which is not distinctly named in Jerome’s 
Catalogue of Authors (ch. 109), and which, there- 
fore, cannot have been written long before A.D. 
392, and may even be of later date — regards the 
Arians, Eunomians, and Macedonians, whom he 
sometimes conjoins (ii. 11 [PG xxxix. 661 B], ii. 12 
[ii. 673 B and 688 B]), as the most outstanding 
adversaries of orthodoxy. Augustine (c. 402) brings 
them before us as the non-Catholics of the East (ofe 
Unit. eecl. I. iii. 6 [PL xliii. 395]) ; in 415 Jerome 
describes them in similar terms {Ep. cxxxiii., ‘ad 
Ctesiphontem ’ 11 [Vail. i. 2, p. 1040 '&=iPL xxii. 
1159]) ; and Socrates (c. 440) recognizes them as the 
heretical sects of his time {HE l. vi. 41, V. xx. 1). 
As regards the heresy rav Eivofuavwv, etrow 
'AvoyujLiav, sal rijr rCsr *Ap€iavCjv, etrovv 

(Council of Constantinople in 381 ; J. D. Mansi, 
Sacrorum conciiiorum . . . eolleetio, Venice, 1759- 
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98, iii. 560), we are so well informed that in dealing 
with them we can start from their date of origin. 
In the case of the Macedonians, however, the posi- 
tion is less favourable. It will therefore be advis- 
able, first of all, to determine the characteristic 
standpoint of the Macedonians who, towards the 
close of the 4th and in the first half of the 5th 
cent., formed a definite sect distinct from the 
orthodox Church. 

2 . Sources for the history of the Macedonians 
from c. 383 to 450. — As sources for our inquiry we 
have, besides the historians of the 5th cent., the 
following works : {a) the de Trinitate of Didymus 
mentioned above (PG xxxix. 269-992) ; (b) the 
third of the five pseudo- Athanasian dialogues, de 
Trinitate {ib. xxviii. 1201-1249 : AidXoyos r' wepl 
rijs aylas Tptdbos, iv aipcriKoO (ppovovvTos rd roO Itveu- 
fuiTO/idxov MaxeSorlov dvriOeais irp&s ’Op06So^or) ; (c) 
the two pseudo-.Athanasian Diedogi contra Mace- 
donianos (PO xxviii. 1291-1330, and 1330-1338) ; 
and (d) the fragmentarily preserved Sermones 
Arianomm, printed in Migne (PL xiii. 593-630) 
from A. Mai’s editio princeps ( Veterum scriptonim 
nova eolleetio, Rome, 1825-38, HI. ii. 208 n.). Of 
these four sources, the Sermones Arianorum, 
which seem to have been composed c. 400, or some 
years later, in the Latin-speaking portion of the 
Balkan Peninsula, are of little service for onr pur- 
pose; but what they say regarding the teaching 
of the Macedonians rests, to some extent at least, 
on what ‘ Soziphanes [of whom otherwise we know 
nothing], princeps eomm, scripsit’ (613 C). As 
regards Didymus, de Trinitate, and the two sets of 
^logues enumerated above, the present imter, 
in a recent paper (‘ Zwei macedonianische Dialoge,’ 
in Sitzungsberichte der Kbniglich Prettssischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, xix. [1914] 526- 
551), seeks to show (1_) that in Did, de Trin. we 
find no fewer than thirty-one fragments (printed 
and numbered loc. cit. pp. 526-534) of a learned 
dialogue of Macedonian origin, written between e. 
381 and the date of Didymus’s work ; (2) that this 
dialogue was known to and used by the author of 
the third of the five Dialogi de Trinitate, who wrote, 
as it would seem, in the period between the date 
of Did. de Trin. (c. 392) and the Nestorian contro- 
versy (c. 430), and that many sections of this third 
dialogue have probably been taken — verbatim, more 
or less — from the said Macedonian dialogue ; (3) 
that the first of the two Dialogi contra Macedoni- 
anos is of prior date to Did. de Trin., and that its 
preliminary disquisitions (i.-viii. [pp. 1292-1301]) 
enable us to reconstruct a second dialogue of Mace- 
donian origin, considerably shorter than that 
mentioned in (1) above, and written between A.D. 
381 and c. 390 (printed as no. 32 in Loofs, ‘Zwei 
maced. Dialoge,’ p. 536 f.). With these data at our 
disposal we are in a position to sketch the teaching 
of the Macedonians to a great extent from their 
own writings, and, in order to bring out this point 
clearly, we shaU in the following paragraphs, when 
quoting from the two Macedonian dialogues in 
question, give the numlier of the relevant fragment 
as found in the present writer's paper cited above. 

3. Doctrine of the Macedonians in the same 
period. — The leading doctrine of the Macedonians 
IS found in the thesis characterized by their oppo- 
nents as ‘ Pneumatomachian,’ viz. that the Holy 
Spirit is not to be designated 0e6s (frag. 32, 
lines 1-8, Dial. c. Maced. L 1 [p. 1292 A] ; frag. 
29, Did. de Trin. m. xxxvi. [p. 965 B]). The 
development of this thesis on its negative side 
seems to have been conditioned among the Mace- 
donians by the antithetic positions of the Niemno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed ; the Macedonians dis- 
puted the Kvptohor/elaeai of the Holy Spirit (frag. 
32, 11. 8-12, Dial. c. Maced. L 3 [p. 1293 B]), His 
I'woTroieir (frag. 16, Did. de Trin. II. vii. 3 [p. 573 A]), 
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and His irpocKvvrjTeov eivai (frag. 32, 11. 13-33, Dial, 
c. Muj^ed. i. 4 [p. 1293 C, D] ; frag. 12, Did. de Trim,. 
n. vi. 18 [p. 545 B, C] ; frag. 22, ih. II. x. [p. 641 Bj). 
Only Tip ovopiaTL rip rod nrei-iaaros ffwapidpLeiraL [5C. rg 
IpiiSi] (frag. 32, 11. 33-35, Dial. c. Maced, i. 6 [p. 
1297 C]). On the positive side it was urged that 
in 1 Ti St. Paul does not mention the Holy 
Spirit ws (Tvyrd^as brjdev rods dyylXoLs (frag. 14, Did. 
de Ti’in. II. vi. 19 [p. 548 B, C]; cf. frag. 18, ib. II. 
vii. 8 [p. 581 D] : Kardyerat, . . . rb "Ayiov Dvevpta 
eh AyyeXov (pv(nv ) ; the angels, too, are &yiot Kai 
Tvebpara roS Beov (frag. 4, ib. II. iv. [p. 481 B]). 
The Holy Spirit, however, was not regarded as 
merely one of the angels ; He was described as 
0eoO pev 7]rro}if ry tpu<T€L, d^,yeXoiv Sb KpelmcVy pdtrrip 
Tivd (pvoLv Kol rd^tv eiXTjxbs (frag. 17, ib. II. vii. 3 
[p. 576 B]). Nor is it only orthodox writers who 
on these grounds ascribe to the Macedonians the 
doctrine that the Holj' Spirit is a created being, 
for we find it stated also in the Sermone.'s Arianorum 
that ‘ Miicedoniani Spiritum Sanctum iussu Patris 
per Filium creatum defendant, et nuntium et 
ministrum Patris eum esse predicant, sieut et 
nos’ (PL xiii. 611 A). The Macedonians them- 
selves sought rather to disguise their position 
here ; for, although they were willing to admit 
tliat the Spirit was included among the a-dvra of 
Jn D; irdvra 5i abrod (i.e. did rov Abyov) lyivero 
(frag. .32, 11. 44-46, Dial. c. Maced, i. 8 [p. 1300C]; 
frag. 27, Hid. dc Trin. ill. xxxii. [p. 957 B]), they 
exprc'-ly denied that He should on that account 
he de.scrihed as tUp Krajpdrwv eV (loc. cit. : ov Koivmoi- 
eirat roh irdoi povabiKbv iv rb’Ayiov Uvevpa ; cf. frag. 
20, Did. de Trin. II. viii. 1 [p. 617 C] : oSre eh Seixriv 
d^iav dvdyovoi rb Uvevpa, obre eh rpv rwv XonrHv tpdffiv 
KaBiXKovacv). Even so, however, they do not ad- 
vance beyond the Arian doctrine of the Spirit, as 
the Sermunes Arianonim likewise assert that 
‘ Spiritus Sanetus . . . melior et maior ceteris 
omnibus in tertio loco . . . sinf/idaris atqne solus 
in sua singularitate dinoscitur’ (PL xiii. 601 A). 

In their interpretation of the Scripture te.xts on 
which the orthodox writer.s based their doctrine 
of the Spirit, tlie Macedonians proceeded partly 
on grounds of purel3’ grammatical exegesis — e.ff., 
frag. 32, 1. 12, Dial. c. Maced, i. 3 (p. 1293 B) : leepl 
rov Kvptou Xdyec [sc, Paul, in 2 Co 3‘^] in 6 icdpios rb 
IlveOpa ; and partly on arguments of te.xtual criti- 
cism — e.y., that in Bo 8“ we should read bid rb 
bvoiKovv avrov nvevpa, as the one or two MSS with 
did rov bvotKovvros, xrX. in the hands of the orthodox 
had been tampered with (frag. 25, Did. de Trin. II. xi. 
[p. 664 C] ; cf. Dial, de Trin. iii. 20 [p. 1233 B, C]), 
while in Ph 3’ the correct reading was irvevpan 
6e<p not Qeov (frag. 25, Did. loc. cit. 664 B, etc.; cf. 
frag. 25, 11. 9-13, Did. loc. cit. and Dial, de Trin. 
iii. 26 [p. 1244 B, C]) ; ji.artlj', again, they applied 
the principle that ov xpn bpuiwplais ouvwvupiais 
bpoioXepiais rrpoaexeiv (frag. 3, Did. de Trin. II. iii. 
[p. 476 A]}, or that rd dXXijyopiKws fj irpoaijyopiKCjs ij 
pera^opiKCvs bavn'vpojs Xeybpeva ov xpb eh dbyparos 
aKplfieiav raijaXau'pidvetv (frag. 23n, ib. II. x. [p. 
645 A]). It seems clear that the last of these 
devices was hugely adopted by the Macedonians 
(cf. the bpoivvuvis also in frag. 9, Did. II. vi. 4 [|i. 
616 C], and frag. 19, 1. 19, ib. n. viii. 1 [p. 605 B]). 
A view lield bj’ the learned, and supposed — 
wronglj’, as the present nriter thinks — to have 
the -uTipoit of Augustine (PL xiii. 39), viz. that 
certain Macedonians regarded the Spirit as a dvvapis 
dvi'TrSo-raros (cf. J. A. Mingarelli’s note [83] on Did. 
de Trin. I. xviii. =PG xxxix. 3.57, n. 83), cannot be 
verified direetlv from Macedonian sources. It 
appears to lack probabilitv', and seems to the 
present v liter to have no better support than the ■ 
casual and forced interpretations of orthodox con- 1 
troversialists (Did. de Tnn. II. viii. 1 [p. 620 -A.]), 
or tile misinterpretation of certain pas.sage3 in 1 


which the Macedonians distinguished between the 
Uvevpa “Ayiov and the spiritual power of God in- 
separable from God Himself (Dial, de Trin. iii. 23 
[p. 1240 A] ; Dial. c. Maced, i. 20 [p. 1328 B, C] ; 
cf. Did. de Spiritu Sancto, xxiii. [PG xxxix. 
1053 A]). 

As regards the Christology of the Macedonians, 
we have, as far as the present writer knows, only 
a single statement emanating directly from the 
Macedonian side, and unfortunately it cannot be 
detached with certainty from its context. In the 
Sermones Arianoruni we read as follows : 

* MacedonlADi post h®c omuia [there is, unhappily, a lacuna 
in what precedes] corrigunt se et dicunt : Filium aimilem per 
omnia et in omnibus Deo Patri esse dicimus ; his autem qui 
dicunt esse differentiam inter lumen natum et inter lumen non 
natum, non communicamus, quia nullam differentiam esse inter 
deum natum et inter Deum non natum dicimus ; cequaleg 
himore^ cequales viHute Soziphanes, princeps eorura, scripsit’ 
(PL xiii. 613 B, C). 

Is it only the words here italicized that are 
ascribed to Soziphanes, or are we to regard the 
whole statement, i.e. also the affirmation of the 
doctrine bpoios Kara irdvra (and therefore Kara 
ovalav), as a formulation due to him or some other 
Macedonian? Be this as it may, the present 
w'riter has now — formerly he advocated a different 
view (cf. PBE^ xii. 47) — no doubt that the sect 
of the Macedonians (and it is of the sect only that 
we are meanwhile speaking) were Homoiousian, 
not Homoousian, in their mode of thought. This 
is, in fact, distinctly stated — even if we leave out 
of account the passage just quoted from the 
Sermones Arianorum — -by Didymus (de Trin. I. 
xxxiv. [p. 437 A] : bpoioiaiov . . . Kai oiixl bpooiaiov 
Xbyovres), by the author of the Dial, de Trin. 
(iii. 1 [p. 1204 C]: ijpeh [oi MaKeSoviavoQ . , , ogot- 
oiaiov Xiyopev Kai o6x bpoodffiov), and by the writer 
of the Dial. c. Maced, (ii. [p. 1336 B, C]) ; and 
there are good grounds (cf. Loofs, ‘Zwei maced. 
Dialoge,’ p. 549 f.) for supposing that the passage 
in Dial, de Trin. iii. 16 (k&v tv roiruv 5el(us, yivopai 
bpoovaiaffrrit [p. 1228 A]) is borrowed from the 
longer Macedonian dialogue. There is in addi- 
tion the fact that the so-called Confession of 
Lucian (Athanasius, de Synodis, xxiii. [ PG xxvi. 
721 B]), which the Macedonians, to judge from 
their own utterances (cf. Loofs, ‘Zwei maced. 
Dialoge,’ p. 550 f.), would seem to have re- 
garded as their confession, does not contain the 
Homoousia. The present writer has therefore no 
doubt that the Macedonians of the closing years 
of tlie 4tli cent, and the first half of the 5tli cent, 
were Homoiousians in their mode of thouglit. 
Statements to the contrary are found only among 
Western writers who did not know the facts 
(Augustine, de Deeres, iii.: ‘de Patre et Filio recte 
sentiunt, quod unius sint eiusdemque substantioe ’ ; 
also Philastrius [see below]), or among Arians and 
Eunomians, who regarded the Homoiousia as no 
less objectionable than the Homoousia (Sermones 
Arianomm [PL xiii. 611 A]: ‘de Patre et Filio 
convenit illis ’ ; on Philostorgins cf. J. Bidez, in the 
pref. to his ed., Leipzig, 1913, p. cxxivf.). More- 
over, in circles where the Homoousian orthodoxy 
of the later Nicseans differentiated the rpeh inro- 
ardaeis in an almost polytheistic fashion (Dial, de 
Trin. iii. 6 [p. 1212A] = DiaI. c. Maced, i. 18 [p. 
1320]), the distinction between the Homoiousian 
and the Homoousian w'ay of thinking was so 
slight that even the author of the Dial. c. 
Maced., who was acquainted with the Homoi- 
ousian teaching of the sect (ii. [pp. 1329 C, 1336 C]), 
could represent the Macedonian as saying to 
the orthodox : orepi pev roO Tio5 xoXws Xtyeis (i. 20 
[p. 1325 C]). As regards their Christology in the 
narrower sense, it need only be observed that, 
according to the Dial. c. Maced, (ii. [pp. 1329 C, 
1333 C]), the Macedonian.^, like the Arians, denied 
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that the T£6s crapKoiffels, or Tibs ^j'ljrSpwTnjfrcJs, had a 
human soul. 

4. The relation between these Macedonians and 
the Homoiousians of the 4th century.— What v.e 
know of the teachings of the Macedonians in tlie 
period between a.d. c. 381 and c. 430 (cf. § 3) would 
make it necessary to assume (even if we had no 
direct information on the point) that the sect was 
historically connected with the Homoiousian or 
semi-Arian party. In point of fact, however — 
even apart from Eufinus, Socrates, and Sozomen, 
w'hom meanwhOe we leave out of account (ef. § S, 
below) — that connexion can be traced in the older 
sources. Jerome, who, when referring (c. 380) in 
his Chronicle (ad ann. 342 [ed. R. Helm, Leipzig, 
1913, p. 235 h]) to the installation of Macedonius 
as bishop of Constantinople, does not fail to add, 

‘ a quo nunc h.-eresis Maced oniana,’ regards the 
Homoiousian doctrine alone as the ‘ Macedonianum 
dogma’ (ad ann. 364 [ih. p. 243 d]) ; and in the 
famous twenty-four anathemas of Damasus (A.D. 
380 [?]), given by Theodoret (HE v. 11 [ed. L. 
Parmentier, Leipzig, 1911, p. 298 ; in Latin, PL xiii. 
359 A ; cf. Parmentier, p. Ixxxii]), all that is said 
of the MaKcSaviavoi is : 

€* ’Apctov KaTaydjttePOt oux't oAAa 

T^v irttcoTf^opiav iirtiWa^av. 

Further, Auxentius of Dorosborum writes (c. A.D. 
383) of Ulhlas as follows : 

*Omoeusionautemdissipabat, quia . . . Filtum similem esj-e 
Patri 8U0 non secundum AlacedoniJinam fraudulentani pra\i* 
tateui dicebat ’ (ed. F. Kauflfmann, ..-Iw*’ der Schule de$ Wulfila 
(sTexie und Untersxichifngeii ivr altgerman. RcUgimugesch., 
i., Strasaburg, 1899, p. 74 ; cf. p, 17). 

Bye. 380, however, the ‘ Macedonianum dogma ’ 
embraced also the Pneuniatoraachian thesis. The 
'IS/iiaptapol, ijyovv liver, uaro/tdxot, who were con- 
demned by the Synod of Constantinople (381, can. 1 ; 
Mansi, iii. 559), were, like the Pneumatomachian 
Semiariani of Philastrius (Hcer. Ixvii. ; Corpus 
hmres., ed. F. Oehler, Berlin, 1856, i. 66), indubit- 
ably, in part at least, the same as the Macedonians 
of Jerome. Nicetas likewise, hardly before 381, 
speaks distinctly of the ‘ Macedoniani vel eorum 
in hac curiositate participes ’ as those ‘ qui qums- 
tionem de Spiritu induxernnt ’ (de Spir. v. 2 (PL lii. 
853 B]). As the anathemas of Damasus in their 
opening W’ords impugn Pneumatomachian ideas — 
though without applying any heretical designation 
— we may probably infer that Damasus was 
acquainted with the doctrine of the Spirit held 
by the Arians, Eunomians, and Macedonians. 
And the reason that Auxentius does not mention 
the Macedonian doctrine of the Spirit is that, like 
Ulfilas, he had nothing to criticize in the so-called 
Pneumatomachian ideas.' For, like Origen, all 
the theologians who in the Arian controversy 
rejected the Homoousia of the Son affirmed by the 
Nicene Creed — Eusebians, Arians, Homoiousians, 
and Eunomians — regarded the Spirit as a Kriffpia 
subordinate to the Son. Even the Nicene Creed 
itself did not proscribe that view ; all that it says 
regarding the Spirit Is : xal [iri(rrevo,uev] eis rdAytov 
IlveC^to. Moreover, its partisans were at first con- 
cerned to assail only the Logos-doctrine of their 
opponents. At the earliest it was in the Epistles 
to Serapion (PG xxvi. 529-676), written by Atha- 
nasius during his exile from 9th Feb. 356 to 21st 
Feb. 362, that that theologian contended also for 
the Homoousia of the Spirit. The opponents of 
whom Serapion had informed him, and against 
whom these Epistles were directed— diri 
tS>v ’Kpeiavwv dia ttjv Kara tov Tiov roS QeoO 
ippovovvTcs Kara tov 'Aylov Ilyevjj.aros xol htyorres 
aird p,ri p.bvov KrirpM, dXXd rwv b.eirovpyiKwy irrev- 
paruv iy aCrd ctyac (Ep. i. 1 [p. 529 f.]) — were obvi- 
ously the precursors of the Macedonians of the 

1 The words ‘ contra Pneuniatomachos ’ in Auxentius, Ixi. (ed. 
Kauffmann, p. 75), rest upon a f.alse reading and a false conjec- 
ture ; ct. K. MuUer, UlfiUxS Unde, Leipzig, 1914, p. 88 B. 


5th century. This is shown by the demonstrable 
i-imUarity between the Putlogues of Didyraus and 
the Epistles to Serapion in many of their ideas, 
although the former i.s, no doubt, dependent upon 
the latter (cf., e.g.. ad Scrap, i. 10 [pp. 556 C and 
557 A] with Did. de Trin. II. vi. 19 [p. 548 B, C]). 
Not only do the opponents of Athanasius as well 
as those of Didymus make use of 1 Ti 5^' as a 
‘ dictum probans ’ (Ep. ad Scrap, i. 10 ; Did. loc. 
eit. ; cf. mso Basilius, de Spir. Sancto, xiii. 29 [PG 
xxxii. 117 C]) — here Didymus may well have bor- 
rowed from Athanasius — but we find also that Am 
4'* (KTiiOiy rb iryeDfia) and Zee 4“ (6 ayye\os o XaXuv 
€v e/ioL) are appealed to by the opponents of Atha- 
na-siuslRp. i. 9 [p. 552 B, C], i. 11 [p. 557 B]) as well 
as by the Macedonians of the 5tli cent. (Died, de 
Trin. iii. 26 [p. 1244 B, C] and 23 [p. 1237 C]). Above 
all, we have the fact that the mockery poured by 
-Vthanasius upon the rpdirot recognized by his ad- 
versaries (Ep. i. 7 [p. 548 B]) — whom he stigmatizes 
as TpoTTiKol (ib. 21 [p. 580 D], 32 [p. 605 A]) — recalls 
that Macedonian practice of resorting to bpuvupicus, 
<ruyo)yv/iiais, etc., to which Didymus draws atten- 
tion. 

It is surprising, however, that Athanasius here 
makes no mention of Macedonius ; as a matter of 
fact, he names no exponent of the doctrine which 
he criticizes.' Nor even later, when, as a result of 
the attitude assumed by Athanasius, of the ana- 
thema uttered by the Alexandrian Synod of a.d. 
362 against all who regarded the Holy Spirit as a 
KTlapa (Athan. ad Ant. iii. [PG xxvi. 800 A]), and 
of the acceptance of that doctrine by Meletius of 
Antioch at an Antiochian Synod of .x.d. 363 (Mansi, 
iii. 366 f.), many had become interested in the 
Pneumatomachian question, do we hear anything, 
to begin with, about Macedonius himself. Neither 
BasU of Coesarea, who in 372 went definitely 
over to the anti-Pneumatomachian side, and for 
that as for other reasons quarrelled with his friend 
Eustathius of Sebaste in the following year, and 
who composed his de Spiritu Sancto (PG xxxii. 
67-218) in 375, nor Epiphanius, who, writing in 
376, inserts the IlyevpaTopdxot in his catalogue of 
heretics (Hcer. Ixxiv.), mentions Macedonius by 
name. Epiphanius, without giving any name at 
all, is content to characterize the Pneumato- 
machians as dirb rdy ' H/uapetoiy sal ’Op0oS6^oiy nyls ; 
Basil, in his de Spiriht Sancto, likewise gives 
no name ; but two years later (377) he states that 
Eustathius is the TTpuTOoriT-ps rijs twv Ayevparopdxoiy 
aiptoem (Ep. cclxiii. 3 [p. 980 B] ; on the attitude 
of Eustathius towards the doctrine of the Spirit as 
a created being cf. Soc. HE ii. xlv. 6). In view 
of these facts, we must ask what was the con- 
nexion between the Macedonians and their 
nominal head. 

S. Macedonius and the Macedonians.— This 
question leads us to a consideration of the life of 
Macedonius. It will not be necessary to discuss 
here the difficulties regarding the date and circum- 
stances of his elevation to the episcopal throne of 
Constantinople (on these matters the present writer 
may perhaps refer to his art. ‘ Macedonius,’ in PEE-^, 
and to E. Sehwartz, ‘ZurGeschichtedes Athanasius,’ 
ix., in GGN, hist.-phil. Klasse, 1911, p. 476 ff.).- 
Here we need merely state that Macedonius, who, 

1 The bishops Acaciua of Caesarea and Patropliilus of Scytho- 
piilis, to whom he alludes in Ep. ad Scrap, iv. 7 [p. 648 B], were 
Arian Homoians. 

2 .Although V. Schultze (AUchristl. Stadte und LandsehafUn ; 
I. Konstantinopel, Leipm^, 1913, p. 45,_ note) regards the 
present writer’s labours on this subject as inferior to w'bat was 
done nearly twenty years earlier by Franz_ Fischer (‘ De patri- 
archarum Constantinopolitanoruni catalogis et de chronologia 
octo primoruin patriarcharum,’ in Commentationrs plndoiogicce 
Jenenses, iii. [1884] -263-333). .vet the present writer cannot watb- 
draw his objection in principle to what he regards as an un- 
scientific mode of using Socrates and Sozomen (PliE ' xii. 43 ; 
cf. xviii. 486), and to Schultze’s and Fischer's over-e.\a!'.ation of 
their merits. 
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according to Socrates (ll. vi.), bad as an aged 
deacon (rg gXocip yepav) contested the see of Con- 
stantinople with Paxil upon the death of Alexander 
(installed, in all likelihood, while Constantine was 
still reigning), found himself in secure possession 
of the see after what the present writer {SK, 1909, 
p. 294) regards as the final deposition of Paul in 
342. He had been raised to the dignity by the 
anti-Nicene party, and, as regards his theological 
position, must have belonged to it, although, as 
the presbyter of Paul, he must have teen in ecclesi- 
astical communion with the latter (Athan. Hist. 
Ar. vii. [PG xxv. 701 A]). This does not neces- 
sarily imply that he had teen an ‘ Arian ’ ; for the 
later Homoiousians also belonged, till a.d. 358, to 
the ‘Eusebian’ group of the opposition, and even 
at the event which ushers in the rise of the 
Homoiousians, Macedonius, as documentary evi- 
dence shows, is found in that group ; the Epistle of 
George of Laodicea, written in 358, and preserved 
by Sozomen (iv. xiii. 2f.), names him first among 
the persons addressed. Epiphanius (Hcbt. Ixxiii. 
23 and 27 [ed. D. Petavius, Paris, 1622, 870 D and 
875 C=PG xlii. 445 A, 456 B]) recognizes him as 
one of the Homoiousian party which was (from 
358) opposed to the Acacians, the later Homoians, 
just as his presbyter, Marathonius, subsequently * 
bishop of Nicomexiia, and Eleusius, whom he made 
bishop of Cyzieus (Hoc. II. xxxviii. 4 ; Soz. iv. 
XX. 2), xvere partisans of Basil of Ancyra and 
Eustathius of Sebaste.^ At the Synod of Seleueia 
(359) he was associated with Eleusius and the 
other Homoiousians in supporting Basil against 
the Acacians (Soz. iv. xxii. 7 ff.), and, like Basil, 
Eleusius, Eustathius, and other Homoiousians — 
as, indeed, the most prorainent of them all — he 
was deposed by the Acacians at the end of the 
year 359 or in January 360 (Jer. Chron. ad ann. 
359 [ed. Helm, p. 241 h] ; Philostorg. v. 1 [ed. 
Bidez, p. 66 ; cf. p. 224] ; Soc. II. xlu. 3 ; Soz. IV. 
xxiv. 3). He then retired, according to Sozomen 
(IV. xxvi. 1), to a place in the vicinity of Constan- 
tinople, and died there. He cannot have very 
long survived his deposition, as he does not appear 
in the important movements of his party after 364. 
In the interval between his deposition and his 
death, according to Socrates (II. xlv. 1-3) and 
Sozomen (IV. xxvii. 1, 2),® he founded a new party. 
Socrates states that (by letter? [see below]) he 
called upon his associates Sophronius (of Pompei- 
opolis) and Eleusius (of Cyzieus) to adhere for the 
future to the Antiochian formula recognized at 
Seleueia, i.e. the Confession of Lucian (cf. C. P. 
Caspari, Alte and neue Quellen, Christiania, 1879, 
p. 42 f.). Sozomen (iv. xxvii. 1) is more explicit : 

titnjytLTO &i rov Yiop 6ebi' elvau, Kara vivra r« ical kot’ ov<rCav 
ofioiov Tu TLarpC' to be ^Ayiov atto<pov tmp avriav 

aire<f>aiv€TO, Sidxovov xal virr}p4Ti}v koX^v Kal o<ra irtpX twp SeCiov 
ayy^KuiV \eytov t*s, ovjc av apLoproi. 

Rufinus {HE i. 25 [ed. T. Mommsen, Leipzig, 
1908, p. 990]) somewhat earlier makes a similar 
statement. The tradition is nevertheless unten- 
able. It refers in reality to the earliest public 
appearance of the Homoiousians, not of the Mace- 
donians, and it displays even less knowledge of 
the actual beginnings of the Homoiousian party 
some two years previously than does Philostorgius 
(iv. 9 [p. 62]). Then, in the further course of the 
narratives of Socrates and Sozomen, the term 
‘Macedonians’ becomes, in conformity xvith that 
report, the regular de.signation of the Homoiousians 
generally. Thus the ‘ Macedonians,’ in the reign 
i Cf. miemont, MemotreSy Venice ed,, W. 397, 770. 
a On Heasius, cf. Epiph. loc. c-it. ; on both, PhUostorgiug 
vm. 17 (ed. Bidez, p. 115). 

3 It may be remarked that these two Church historians differ 
noticeably in their judgment of Macedonius ; for, while Socrates 
simply dispMT^es him, Sozomen bet^a^ s a certain admiration of 
the monastic ideals which he shait*d wuh 3Iarathoniiis(cf. Soz. 
IV. XXVII. 3 ff.). 


of Valens, draw closer to the orthodox party ; 
they accept the bnooicnov ; they come to an under- 
standing with Pope Liberius, and, especially in 
Constantinople, live in religious communion with 
the orthodox (cf. esp. Soz. vil. ii. 2), until at length 
(cf. ib. 3), after the death of Valens, they once 
more stand forth as a party by themselves. But, 
had the Homoiousians been in reality universally 
designated Macedonians, as Socrates and Sozomen 
assume, we should certainly have found some 
evidence of the fact in Athanasius and the Cappa- 
docians. One is prompted to ask, nevertheless, 
whether the statement of Sozomen (V. xiv. 1), xdz. 
that during Julian’s reign o! dg.0i Mofce56«or, 
’EXceffios kclI Euffrd^toy kclI (fSg els rb srpo- 

<j>avis HaKeBoviavol KoXeiirBat ip^dfievot, Can possibly 
be based upon mere error. We are compelled to 
assume that, just as in Antioch, after the installa- 
tion of Euzoins, the loyal adherents of Meletius 
came to be called ‘ Meletians,’ so in Constantinople 
the followers of the deposed Macedonius who did 
not attach themselves to the church of Eudoxius, 
his successor (Soz. rv. xxvii. 7, vni. i. 7), were 
presently designated ‘ Macedonians.’ The con- 
nexion between Macedonius and the later ‘ Mace- 
donians ’ would thus simply be that the latter 
gained accessions from the Homoiousian circles of 
which the adherents of Macedonius, as dwellers in 
the metropolis, formed the test-known group in 
the Balkan Peninsula. This solution of the his- 
torical problem — a solution which surrenders the 
literal significance of the name * Macedonians ’ — is 
certainly a possible one. For it was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantinople — on the Hellespont, in 
Bithynia, and in Thrace — that the ‘ Macedonians ’ 
were most numerous (Soz. rv. xxviL 2 ; Soe. ii. 
xlv. 8, rv. iv. 5) ; and it is from Constantinople and 
its neighbourhood that, with a single exception 
(Damasus), our oldest authorities for the use of 
the name (Jerome, Auxentins, Nicetas) are de- 
rived, while both Socrates (cf. v. xxiv. 9) and 
Sozomen (cf. IT. iii. 10) wrote largely under the 
influence of the same local tradition. In view of 
the active intercourse between Rome and Con- 
stantinople, the single exception of Damasus does 
not mean much. Rufinus, again, may have gained 
his information from Jerome through literary 
channels (cf. Jer. Chrcni. ad ann. 364 [ed. Helm, 
p. 243 d] with Ruf. HE i. 25 [p. 990]) as well as by 
personal contact ; and Didymns had relations with 
both. Moreover, the random use of the name 
‘ Macedonians ’ is confirmed by the fact that, 
according to Socrates (n. xlv. 4) and Sozomen 
(IV. xxvii. 5), the Macedonians were also called 
‘ Marathonians ’ ; and Sozomen {loc. cit. ) even ex- 
presses the opinion that, in view of the personal 
and material support for which the party were 
indebted to Marathonius, the name was not in- 
appropriate. 

StUl, it is quite intelligible that K. Holl {ZKG 
xxv. 388 f.), especially in view of the witness of 
Didymus, should put forward the question whether 
the connexion tetxveen Macedonius and the Mace- 
donians was not, after all, of a more substantial 
character. The present xvriter is, however, of 
opinion that the information possessed by Didymus 
is less than Holl makes out. Didymus seems, e.g., 
to have regarded Marathonius as the successor of 
Macedonius {de Trin, ll. x. [p. 633 A] : ’ApeiayQv tQv 
X eiptrTovqsavTUv rby alpeiridpxv’' ifuby MaKeSoytov eat 
/ler airrbv BdapaBiliyioy) ; and if, as the present writer 
thinks possible (cf. ‘Zwei maced. Dialoge,’ p. 
544), the person addressed in de Trin. ii. viii. 1 
(p. 613 C) is not the author of the Macedonian 
dialogue, but, by a figure of rhetoric (cf. frag. 17, 
Did. de Trin. II. vii. 3 [p. 576 A]), Macedonius 
himself, then the infoi'mation given in de Trin. ii. 
viii. 1, idz. that Macedonius was made bishop by the 
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Arians, but was previously a deacon of the orthodox 
Church, supplements that given in II. x. only by 
the latter — and, indeed, correct (cf. Soc. n. vi. 3)— 
statement. Nor is it inconceivable that Didymus 
obtained the name ‘ Macedonians ’ and his informa- 
tion regarding Macedonius from the Macedonian 
dialogue used by him. Yet the correspondence 
between what that dialogue tells us regarding the 
Macedonian teaching and what Athanasius must 
have known when he wrote his Epistles to Serapion 
is striking. Can it have been the case that 
the above-mentioned summons of Macedonius to 
Eleusins and Sophronius, referred to by Socrates 
(II. xlv. 2), was contained in a letter, and that this 
letter had come into Serapion’s hands ? This would 
explain how the Alexandrians had obtained in- 
formation regarding the Macedonians ata relatively 
early stage ; it would explain the information 
possessed by Didymus regarding the atpeffidpxv^ 
MaKtSomos, and also the account given by Socrates 
(and Sozomen) of the origin of the Homoiousian 
party. The hypothesis is not impossible ; for the 
lirst letter of Athanasius to Serapion may quite 
well have been written as late as a.d. 361. The 
point, however, cannot be decided in the present 
state of our knowledge. 

6. The persistence or recrudescence of Homoiou- 
sianism among the Macedonians. — There is still 
another question to be considered. Athanasius 
was aware that those who were known to Serapion 
as opposed to the Deity of the Holy Spirit felt 
themselves repelled by the Arian ‘ blasphemy ’ 
against the Son {Ep. ad Serap. i. 1 [p. 529 f.]), and 
that they were detested by the Arians (ib. i. 32 
[p. 605 B] ; this fits in remarkably well with the 
situation from the beginning of a.d. 360). Some- 
what later the Hoinoiousians (‘ Macedonians’), as 
a result of negotiations with Liberius at a synod 
held at Tyana in 367, passed completely over to 
the side of the Nicene Creed (Basil, Ep. ccxliv. 5 
[PG xxxii. 917 D] ; Soz. vi. xii. 2 f. ; cf. Sabinus, 
ap. Soc. IV. xii. 11). Thereafter, as we read (Soc. 
V. iv. 1 Soz. VII. ii. 2), the ‘ Macedonians,’ who 
at that time had neither a church nor a bishop in 
Constantinople (Soz. iv. xxvii. 6, Vin. i. 7), main- 
tained ecclesiastical commimion with the Homoou- 
sians. Thus the question arises how it came about 
that the later Macedonian doctrine was Homoiou- 
sian. Basil (Ep. ccxliv. 9 (PG xxxii. 924 B]) tells 
us that, at a synod held at Cyzicus in A.D. 376 — 
otherwise unknown to us (Loofs, Eustathius, p. 
17 f.) — Eustathius of Sebaste, the irp&n-oo-TdTTjs rrjs 
Twv Hyev/iaTO/idxi^’' aipd<reus (cf. § 4), subscribed a 
formula which, together with Pneumatomachian 
clauses, contained statements pointing away from 
the Nicene Creed to the Homoiousion (to oiioovaiov 
KaTatriyd(ravT€S to kut ovuiav dpoiov vvv iiritpipoofn), 
and that from 375 he had drawn closer, ecclesias- 
tically, to the Homoiousian court-bishops (Basil, 
Ep. ccxliv. 7 [p. 921 A, B] ; cf. 5 [ji. 920 A], ccli. 3 
[p. 936 Bj; cf. Loofs, Eustathius, p. 76 ff.); Basil 
is of opinion that the fundamental Arian tendency 
of Eustathius had once more manifested itself 
(Ep. cxxx. 1 [p. 564 A]). Was this reversion of 
Eustathius to the Homoiousion — an act that (as he 
merely suppresses, without overtly rejecting, the 
Horaoousion) did not as such altogether exclude re- 
cognition of the Nicene Creed ' — a decisive factor in 
the later position of the Macedonians ? Our sources 
do not enable us to answer the question. But to 
the pre:5ent writer it seems beyond doubt that what 
is here said of Eustathius lends support to an 
account of similar purport given by Sozomen (vil. 
ii. 3), and less fully' by Socrates (v. iv. 2f.), r^ard- 
ing a synod held at Antioch in Caria (378). These 

1 Cf. Loofs, EustathhiSy p. 78, with note 2, where, however, 
the defection of Eustathius from the Z^icene Creed is not 
•ufficiently recognized. 


historians record that, when, after the death of 
Valens (9th Aug. 378), the Emperor Gratian enacted 
a law (not now extant) conferring freedom of 
w'orsbip upon all religious parties except the 
Manichreans, the Photinians, and the Eunomians 
(Soc. v. ii. 1 ; Soz. VII. i. 3), the Macedonians 
seceded again from the Homoousians, with whom 
they had hitherto been in communion, abandoning 
the Nicene Creed, and asserting their preference 
for the opoioiKnos as against the 6p.ooi<rio5. From 
that time a section of the Macedonians (Homoion- 
sians) had continued to exist as a distinct party 
(i5if ^KxXijo-loi'oK), while another, breaking away 
from the latter, had united themselves all the 
more closely to the Homoousians. These state- 
ments are not altogether free from difficulties. 
The present writer would not lay stress upon the 
fact that the notice in Soz. iv. xxvii. 6 (cf. the 
words ovydp avvexoipouv, kt\.), which obviously refers 
to this re-appearance of the Macedonians, points 
to the reign of Arcadius,^ as the notice in question 
is manifestly erroneous. Here, indeed, Sozomen 
seems to have wrongly interpreted the statement 
of his authority (Sabinus), which he renders 
verbatim in vill. i. 7.^ May it not be the case, 
however, that in Soz. VI. xii. 4 we have a doublet 
of VII. iL 3, clearly derived from Sabinus, and 
providing fresh difficulties ? In Vi. xii. 4 likewise 
we read of a synod in the Carian Antioch, where, 
in opposition to the Homoousion, the Confession 
of Lucian was made the standard ; this synod, 
however, was held subsequently to the synod of 
Tyana (367), and in opposition to those members 
of the Homoiousian party who had gone over to 
the Homoousion. The present writer must admit 
that he finds this ‘ doublet ’ — if it is a doublet — a 
disturbing element. Still, it is possible that, as H. 
Valesius (Adnot. to Soz. VI. xii. 4) assumes, there 
were two Homoiousian synods at Antioch in Caria 
(A.D. 368 and 378) ; and, in fact, if the bishop of 
that city was an intransigent Homoiousian, there 
is much to be said for the theory. If we accept it, 
we must regard it as probable that the second of 
these synods likewise gave its adherence to the 
Confession of Lucian, which, as we have seen, was 
so highly esteemed by the Macedonians. It is in 
the period succeeding that date that we find the 
later Macedonians. ForMacedonianismwas simply 
the Homoiousianism which, on account of the 
doctrine of the Spirit, broke away from the 
Homoiousians adhering to the Nicene Creed. The 
fact that Epiphanius had also heard of certain 
Pneumatomachians who were orthodox as regards 
their Christology (see above) proves nothing to the 
contrary, since that author wrote at a time prior 
to the synod of Antioch ; nor is our statement 
refuted by the fact that Gregory of Nazianzus, in 
a Whitsuntide sermon of the year 381, addressed 
the Pneumatomachians as vopl r'ov Tidv irytaivovres 
(Or. xlL 8 [PG xxxvi. 440 B]). Gregory had as 
valid groimds for this friendly judgment as had the 
Orthodox when, shortly afterwards, at the synod 
of 381, they reminded the thirty-six Pneumato- 
niachians who attended under the leadership of 
Eleusius of their negotiations with Liberius (Soc. 
V. viii. 7 ; Soz. vil. vii. 4). 

The breach which had been started by the 
rupture between Eustathius and Basil, and by the 
synods of Cyzicus and Antioch in Caria, was 
rendered absolute by the Council of 381. The 
Pneumatomachians withdrew from the Council, 
and were condemned by it (cf. § 4). The amicable 
overtures made at the instance of Theodosius I. 
to the Arians, Eunomians, and Macedonians at 

1 J. Bidez has kindly informed the author of this art. tliat all 
the MSS read ‘ApKoZiov. 

2 ^oo-tAeia?. If the source here is referring 
mainly to the time of ValenSj this would point to Qratian's 
reigiL 
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Constantinople in 383 — Eleusius being once more 
the representative of the last-named group (Soc. 
V. X. 24 ; Soz. VII. xii. 9)— were unsuecessful in 
winning the sect back to the Church. The Mace- 
donians, undisturbed by the laws against heretics 
passed in 383 and 3S4 {cf. Soc. V. xx. 4 ; see 
above, § i), still remained a distinct group apart 
from the Church, but how far beyond A.D. 450 
they maintained their position the present writer 
cannot say. 

Literature.— I n addition to the Histories of Dogma and the 
more general works dealing T\ith the Arian controversy, the 
folloiving may be consulted with advantage : L. S. Le Nain 
de Tillemont, Mimoires pmtr servir d I kiatoire eeclesiastxquey 
ed. Venice, 1732-39; G. H. Goetze, ‘Dissertatio historica de 
Macedonianis,’ in J. Vogt, Bibliotheca hiatoricB haeresiologiccBy 
i. 1, Hamburg, 1723, pp. 165-199; Damasi papce opera, ed. 
A. M. Merenda, Rome, 1754 {PL xiii. 109-442); F. Loofs, 
Eustathius ion Seba'^te, Halle, 1898; J. Gummerus, DU 
homousianUche Partei bU zum I'ode des Kofnataniius, Leipzig, 
1900 ; T. Schermann, Die Gottluit des heil. Geisies nadk den 
grUchischcn Vatern des vierten Jakrhunderts, Freiburg i. B , 
1901; F. Loofs, art. ‘ Macedonius,’ in PRE-^ xii. 41-48; K. 
Holl, in ZKG xxv. [1904] 388 f.; V. Schultze, Altchristlicke 
Stddte und Landschaften : I. Konstantinopel(3BA-Jt50), Leipzig, 
1913 ; F. Loofs, ‘ Zwei niacedonianische Dialoge,’ Sitzungs- 
berichte der Koniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wiasen- 
schaften, xix. [1914] 526-551. F, LOOFS. 

MADAGASCAR. — The religion of the Mala- 
gasy is extremely .simple. Tliey believe in one 
god, ■whom they call Zanahary, ‘creator of all 
things’; but this god, being essentially good and, 
consequently, incai)ahle of doing evil, is more or 
less neglected. His attributes are vague, and 
there is, properly speaking, no cult connected with 
him. Indeed, with the exception of sorcerers, 
there are in Madagascar no indirdduals or classes 
of individuals connected officially with any religion 
or cult. 

1. Ancestor-worship. — The shades of ancestoi.s, 
however— for all the Malagasy believe in a future 
life — are the objects of profound veneration, and 
inspire their worshippers with extraordinary awe. 
They are credited with all power of good and evil 
over the living, whom they visit from time to time. 
A de.id husband, e.rj., will sometimes pay a visit 
to his widow, and in this ca.se the birth of post- 
humous children is considered perfectly legitimate. 
Ofl’erings are made to ancestors, generally of a 
small piece of ox-flesh and a few droi)S of rum, 
which are taken to the grave of the ancestor who.se 
favours are sought. 

2. Sorcery and fetishism. — The Malagasy do 
not believe in death from natural causes, except in 
the very rare case of extreme old age. Their idea 
is that death is always tlie ettcct of witchcraft or 
evil spells cast by sorcerers, and they are, there- 
fore, careful to collect all hair-cuttings, n.ail- 
parings, etc., in case a .sorcerer should find them 
and use them to work evil on their owner. The 
Sakalava kings were .alv. ays accompanied by a 
servant whose sole charge was to gather up the 
earth upon which the}* had .sp.at. 

Diviners or sorcerer.s play a very important part 
in the life of the Malagasy. The natives believe 
that they are in communication with the .--pirits of 
the dead and can cure di.'ease, foretell the future, 
discern whether the (luteome of any enterprise 
will be favo\iiahle and vhat is the ino't s\iitablc 
moment for undertaking it, indicate lucky and 
unlucky 'lays, and varn again-t what is forbidden 
(fady). 'i'll!' M.ilagasy nerer embark upon any 
important undertaking without tir.st consulting 
the soi'i-cici'. who makes u-e of sikijy — a ceremony 
in which .a liandful of seed is .sprea.l out on a cloth, 
according to well-defined lulc', so as to form six- 
teen figure.', which are then interpreted with the 
aid of a code. The xikidy, which was introduced, 
or at least very frequently employed, by the Anti- 
morona, lias been iu general use throughout the 
island fur a loug time. 


The sorcerers, who are called mpanazary, om- 
biasa, masina, etc., according to the ditt’erent 
provinces, have as one of their occupations — and 
that not the least lucrative — the manufacture of 
amulets or talismans (ody), which generally consist 
of small pieces of carved wood, bulls’ horns orna- 
mented with gla.ss bead.', or crocodiles’ teeth. The 
horns and teeth are usually tilled with earth or 
sand and various small objects such as gilt nails, 
iron-filings, and so on. After invoking the god 
and sprinkling the talisman with grease, the sor- 
cerer, for a consideration, hands it over to the 
purchaser, who then hangs it round his neck. The 
result is supposed to he that the wearer is success- 
ful in all his undertakings, fortunate in love, im- 
mune from gun-shots or crocodile bites, and so 
on. The natives have the most implicit faith in 
these ody. 

The Merina introduced the worship of national 
fetishes, which were very similar to the foregoing. 
These fetishes were regarded as royal personages, 
and had a special residence with officiating servants. 
The oldest and most famous of them was Kelima- 
laza. 

3 . Fady. — In almost every case there is some 
fudy connected with these amulets and fetishes— 
i.e., it is forbidden to do certain things and to eat 
certain foods. If this prohibition is not rigidly 
respected, the ody loses all its virtue and is useless. 
The fady, whicli occurs tliroughout the whole of 
Madagascar, is extremely curious, and recalls the 
tabu of the Oceanians. There are some places 
which are reg.-irded as fady for every one, while 
others are fady only for certain families or even 
for certain individuals. There are fady days, w'hen 
no one should begin anytiiing new' or start on a 
journey. If a child is bom on one of these unlucky 
day's, it is killed — or, rather, it was until quite 
recently, esjiecially in tlie southern parts of the 
island — because it is supposed to bring evil upon 
its family. There are also fady words, i.e. 
words which must not he pronounced ; naturally, 
the.se are fast disappearing from tlie language. 
As an example of tiiis we have the words which 
went to make up the names of the Sakalava kings, 
the use of which was prohibited after their death. 
These fady are really of a religious nature ; their 
aim is to appease the w rath of spirits and otherwise 
gain their favour. 

4. Human sacrifice.— Human sacrifice has now- 
been aholislied in Madagascar, hut it is not very 
fong since it was the custom, when a Sakalava king 
was siiaving for tlie fiist time, to dip the razor for 
tliis important 0 ]ieration in the blood of some 
famous old chief killed for tlie occasion. This 
ceremony was still in vogue when tlie king of 
Mdnabc, Toera, wlio met his death in the attack 
on the village of Ambiky by' the French troops in 
1897, reached the age of manhood. Not many years 
.ago, in accordance with an ancient custom prac- 
tised in S. and W. Madaga,scar, the favourite wife 
of a great Mahafaly chief was killed on his grave, 
tliat he might not be alone in the other world ; 
four of his servants were also put to death and 
their bodies laid under those of the chief and his 
w ife, so that they might not touch the ground. 

5 . Crimes and punishments. — The Malagasy 
have no moral code. Their religion seems to 
autliorize anything and everything, and the only 
recognized sin is tailure to ohsei i e the external 
foruialitie.' of w orship ; sucli a sin of omission may 
be absolved by the penitent’s making a small offer- 
ing to the god. 

Before the conquest of Madagascar by the 
French, justice was of an extieiiiely summary 
nature (except in the case of the Merina, who 
had a code of law s modelled on European codes), 
based simply upon traditional use and wont. 
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Justice was meted out by the king or the village 
chief, and in certain tribes— e.gr., the Betsileo—by 
an assembly of the leading men of the tnbe. The 
lex taliojiis was in universal use. The principal 
crimes were cow-stealing, failure to pay debts, and 
—the greatest crime of all— sorcery, which was 
always punished by death. 

6, Ordeals and oaths. — In cases of doubt, re- 

course was had to trial by ordeal. The poison 
test, or tanqhin, w'hich has made so many victims 
among the Hova, is one of the best-known method^ 
and another test consisted in ma,king the accused 
cross a river infested with crocodiles, or an arm of 
the sea where sharks abounded, these animals bemg 
supposed to eat the guilty and to do no harm to 
the innocent. ^ ^ 

Another interesting practice is the ‘ water-oath. 

Into a bowl half full of water are put a bullet, some powder, 
earth from a sacred spot— e.fir., the tombs of the old kings of 
Imerina — and especially a bit of gold. The accused, or the 
two litigants in a law-suit, drink this water, vowing their good 
faith during the process ; and all the ills that flesh is heir to are 
supposed to fall on those who swear falsely. 

There i.« another ceremony similar to this — the 
‘blood-oath,’ ot fatidra—hy which two persons 
promise each other mutual aid and protection 
throughout their lives, and enter into a voluntary 
relationship more intimate and binding than real 
blood-relationship. 

To the contents of the bowl described above are added a few 
drops ol each individual’s blood, drawn from a slight cut i^de 
on his breast. While each holds in his hand the^ shaft of his 
spear or the ramrod of his gun, with the points dipped in the 
bowl, an orator announces the news of this fraternal ^ 

their ancestors in an eloquent speech, and calls u^n G<^ to 
inflict the most severe punishment if either of them fails to keep 
his oath (cf., further, art. Brotherhood [Artificial], § 13). 

7. Exorcism.— The Malagasy have a peediar 
ceremony which shows their belief in demoniacal 
possession and exorcism. Its aim is to cure certain 
maladies, and also to render thanks to God for the 
cure effected. This is practised chiefly in the west 
and south of the island, and is termed hilo^ or salci- 
manga. Those wlio are submitted to treatment of 
this kind are supposed to be possessed of a devil, 
which must be expelled. 


The patient is led out of the village to a large open space 
where a platform 10 or 12 ft, high, with a primitive ladder lead- 
ing up to it, is erected for the occasion. At the foot of this 
platform all the inhabitants of the neighbourhood are grouped 
on one side, and the cattle belonging to the mvahd or his 
family on the other. IVhen he arrives, dancmg and singing 
begin, and there are g^eat libations of ioaka (rum), 1^^® 
quantities of which must be consumed by the patient. The 
unfortunate man is then led into the middle of the cattl^ 
where he has to point out with a stick two oxen, one of whjch 
acts as a kind of scape-animal and is sacred to the man s 
parents, who treat it with every kindness, while the other ‘s 
immediately sacrificed and eaten by the spectators. The 
patient, drunk with alcohol, noise, and the heat of the sun, has 
then to climb up to the platform- . 
free from risk. If he reaches the 
is supposed to be favourable to hi i 
not, his case is hopeless. Once he is safely establisneu on me 
mat covering the top of the platform, a woman, who has had to 
remain in a state of absolute chastity for twenty-four hours 
previously, gives him food which she has cooked specially for 
Viim particularly newly-killed ox-flesh. If he eats it, or even 
pretends to do so, that is ft sure sign of his speedy recovery to 
health and long life. The tumult of singing and shouting then 
begins again with redoubled energy. The sick man is left lying 
there several feet above the ground, sometimes for a very long 
time, while those who have assisted at the ceremony intoxicate 
themselves with rum and gorge themselves with meat. He is 
then carried back with great pomp to his dwelling, where, 
nine times out of ten, he succumbs to the effects of ms treat- 
ment. 

8. Death and disposal of the dead.— Among the 
most characteristic customs of the Malagasy are 
those connected with burial of the dead. The 
funeral rites are not the same throughout the whole 
island ; some peoples hide their cemeteri^ in the 
heart of the forest, among hills and rocks, in desert 
places, or anywhere far from the sight and sound 


1 The .Arabic word for * devil ' _ia /6fw, and from the 
Halagasv have formed hilo, which is the name both for the evil 
spirit and for the ceremony of exorcizing it. 


of man ; others, again, bury their dead by the side 
of the high road or right in the midst of human 
dwellings. The former, who are territied at death 
and everything connected with it, are mainly found 
among the coast tribes, except in the south-east, 
where the people are of Arab origin. The latter, 
who like to live within sight of their last resting- 
place, belong to the centre of the island, and con- 
sist chiefly of the Merina, Betsileo, and other tribes 
civilized by the Malays. 

The eastern tribes put the dead body in the 
hollowed-out trunk of a tree, closed with a badly- 
fitting lid in the form of a roof, and this improvised 
ooflBn°they lay either on the ground or on a small 
platform in the middle of a palisade roofed over 
with branches and leaves. 

The Antankarana make their cemeteries m the 
natural grottoes or rock-caves found in the numer- 
ous small islands along the coast or in the lime- 
stone mountains of the north, and^ here again the 
coffins, with beautifully carved lids, are simply 
laid on the ground. Some Betsileo and Bara 
families follow the same custom, and bury their 
lead in the hollows and caves which abomid on 
the higher reaches of their mountains. 

The other natives of the island bury their dead 
beneath the ground. The vv’esteni and southern 
;ribes — the Sakalava, the Mahafaly, the Antan- 
Iroy, and most of the Bara— cover their graves 
with a heap of loose stones in the form of a long 
parallelepiped, while some Sakalava families sur- 
•ound their tombs with posts carved in ditt'erent 
ihapes (human beings, birds, crocodiles, etc.), which 
•ecall certain cemeteries of Oceania. 

The Merina custom is to hollow out a mortuary 
chamber, above which they usually build a small 
bouse for those of noble birth, and for the Hova, 
3r freemen, a small rectangular wail, where they 
gather together stones and blocks or framnents of 
guartz, with a raised stone at one end. The head 
is generally turned to the east. 

All the Slalagasy leave the same idea of the im- 
purity of a dead body and its power to communicate 
uncleanness to others. A funeral procession must 
never pass in front of the king or anywhere near 
his residence, and it must also avoid the neighbour- 
hood of sacred stones. Those who have taken any 
part in a burial ceremony must cleanse themselves 
before going home. 

As may be gathered from the prevalence of 
ancestor-worship, all the Malagasy without excep- 
tion stand in awe of the dead, and desire above all 
things to be buried in the family tonib. When a 
Malagasy (in particular a Merina) dies away from 
liome, his urgent wish is that his relatives should 
come, no matter how long after his deatli it may 
be, and carry his bones hack to liis native land. 
This desire is respected in almost all cases, and 
even to-day it is no rare thing to meet little pro- 
cessions of Hova carrying hack the mortal remains 
of a member of their family wrapped in a white 
cloth hung on a long bamboo pole. In many cases 
they go as far as four or five weeks’ journey from 
Tananarive. When the body cannot be recovered, 
the pillow or mattress of the deceased is buried 
in hia stead, or a stoue or a post is elected to his 
memory at the side of the road or near his native 

village. • 1 • 1 . 

In Madagascar mourners cut their luiir snore 
and keep it dishevelled ; they wear coarse dirty 
clothes, and are not allowed to wash or look in a 
mirror, even if they possess one-they must appear 
as unkempt as possible so as to keep other people 
at a distance. On the death, or— as the ph^e 
goes in Madagascar, where ordina.ry everyday 
words would never be used in connexion with such 
hit'h and exalted per.sonages as kmgs— on the de- 
picture,’ of a sovereign, a number ot sumptuary 
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laws came into force which had to be strictly- 
obeyed, if one did not wish to run the risk of being 
considered responsible for the death of the king 
and of being subjected to capital punishment as 
a sorcerer. The following are some of the restric- 
tions enforced on the death of Badama I. (1810-28) : 
all the inhabitants of the kingdom, with the ex- 
ception of the heir to the throne, had to shave 
tlieir heads, sleep on the ground instead of in 
beds, use neither chairs nor tobies, pass each other 
without greeting in the street, neither play any 
musical instrument nor sing, have no fire or light 
at night, do no work except in the fields, refuse to 
be carried in a palanquin, use no mirror, go about 
bare-headed, wear no fine clothes, and, in the case 
of women, keep the shoulders bare. As in the 
East, white, not black as in Europe, is the colour 
of mourning. 

Several Malagasy tribes — e.g., the Betsileo and 
the Antankarana — have the peculiar and repug- 
nant custom of not burying their dead immediately 
after death ; frequently they even wait till decom- 
position has set in ; and in many cases the putrid 
liquid is collected and set apart. Their funeral 
watches are naturally far from agreeable, and, to 
be able to live at all in the midst of the nauseating 
odours, the relatives and friends of tlie dead man 
drink rum all the time and burn quantities of in- 
cense, suet, and even leather. This custom, which 
is of Oceanic origin, comes from the desire not to 
bury any putrescible or impure matter along -with 
the bones. Even the tribes which do not have this 
practice generally have two burial ceremonies — 
one consisting in simply burying the dead, and the 
other taking place some years after, when nothing 
but the skeleton remains, and when the body is 
finally placed in the family tomb. Sometimes, as 
in Imerina, the body is put into the family vault 
at once, but it is wrapped round with several silk 
lamhas and is not placed in a coffin. Later, at a 
certain specihed time, the ceremony of the mama- 
dika takes place. This consists in chanmng the 
soiled lambas, and the Merina say then that they 
turn the bodies on their other side so that they may 
not get tired of lying in one position. 

Funerals in Madagascar are always the occasion 
of feasts in honour of the dead. The richer the 
man is and the more cattle he possesses, the more 
brilliant are the orgies that are mdulged in. Shots 
are fired and bulls are killed, the flesh being eaten 
at the funeral feast, and the head and horns being 
placed with great ceremony on the tomb of the 
deceased. Rum flows like water, and as long as 
there is anything left to eat or drink the feast 
continues ; the funeral festivities of great and 
noble personages have been known to last for 
months. 

Literature. — R. Baron, *A Hova Custom with regard to 
People at the Point of Death,' in AntaiUinarlvo Annual, 1893, 
p. 602; C. Benevent, ‘Conception de la mort cbez les Mal- 
gaches,’ in Rev, de Madagascar, 1901, pp. 637-618 ; E- Besson, 
‘fiites funlraires en usage ohez les Betsiltos,' in V Anthro- 
pologic, V. [1891] 674-682 (with illustrations); W. E, Cousins, 

‘ The Ancient 'Theism of the Hova and the Karnes of God,' in 
Aniandnariro Annual, 1875, pp. 5-11 ; E. de Flacourt, fliet, 
d.' la grande He de Madagascar, Paris, 1658 ; A. Gran^dier, 
'Des rites funlraires chez les Malgaches,' in REth v. [1886] 
213-232 ; G. Grandidier, Madagascar au dibut du xad siicle 
(Ethnomphie), Paris, 1902, pp. 217-293 ; A. and G. Grandidier. 
Hist, j^ysique, naturelle et politique de Madagascar, 4 vols., in 
course of publication, i., do. 1903, ii., 1914, iii., 1915; De la 
"Vaissiere, Vinqt Ans d Madagascar, do. 1885 ; J. B. Piolet, 
Madagascar : sa description, ses habitants, do. 1895; J, Sibree, 

‘ Carling and Sculpture and Burial Memorials amongst tbe 
Betsileo,' in Antananarivo Annual, 1876, pp. 65-71, *A Saka- 
lava Custom,' ib., 1379, p. 16, The Great African Island, 
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1S99 ; and, for a complete list of works on the religion of Mada- 
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MADHVAS, MADHVACHARiS.-The 

Madbvas or Madhvachiin.s are an Indian sect, one I 


of the four saihpradayas,^ or churches, of the 
Vaisnava Bhakti-marga (see art. Bhakti-MARGA, 
vol. ii. p. 545). It has usually been stated that 
this sect represents an attempt to form a com- 

E romise or alliance between Saivas and Vaisnavas,* 
ut an examination of the authoritative docu- 
ments of the faith shows that this is far from the 
truth. It is therefore advisable to include in this 
article an account of the life of the founder of the 
religion, and of the legends connected -with his 
coming. 

The authorities on which the following account 
is based are : ( 1) the Matiimahjari (ijuoted as Mm . ), 
which deals -with the religious history of India 
down to the birth of Madhva, the founder of the 
sect ; (2) the Madhvavijaya (Mv.), which deals with 
the life of Madhva himself ; both these works are 
in Sanskrit, and are written by one Narayana, who 
was the son of Trivikrama, an actual disciple of 
Madhva ; (3) the Vdyustuti of the above Triyi- 
krama ; and (4) C. N. Krishnaswami Aiyer’s Sri 
Madhwa and Madhwaism (K.), which includes a 
summary in English of (1) and (2). 

1 . Accounts of the founder. — The basis of the 
Madhva religion is, first, that Visnu is the Brahman 
of the Upanisads ; and, secondly, that, whenever he 
becomes incarnate, be always has his son, Vayu, the 
air-god, as his friend and helper. Accordin^y, the 
first foursfirya^, or chapters, of Mm., after describ- 
ing the order of creation, give detoUed accounts of 
the Rama and Krsna incarnations, Rama’s neat 
friend and ally being Hanumat, the son of Vayu, 
and Kysna’s ally being, not Arjuna, as we might 
expect, but Bhima (cf. Mv. L 41 ), one of the five 
heroes of the Mahabhdrata, and also a son of the 
air-god. In both of these cases the sonship is 
looked upon as equivalent to incarnation. In the 
Mahabhdrata Bhima is described as having per- 
formed many glorious feats, and as having con- 
quered many terrible demons j but in ^todhva 
uieology the.se are all ignored save one, which, 
compared with the others, is, in the epic, of quite 
minor importance. In the Vana-parvan (3Iahdbh. 
iii. 11,661 ff.) it is related that Bhima attacked 
certain Yak^s or Raksasas belonging to the 
country beyond the Himalaya, and kUled their 
leader, Manimat. Manimat had formerly oflered 
a filthy insult to the Indian sage Agastya (the 
apostle of southern India), and had been cursed by 
him to he slain by a mortal. Such stress is laid 
upon this story by the Madhvas that they maintain 
tliat the version, as we have it now in the Mahd- 
bhdrata, was, with the sanction of Vyasa, the 
author of the epic, rewritten and completed by 
Madhva himself (K. p. 42). 

The narrative of the events in tbe Ealiyufa, or present age 
of the world, commences in the 5th mrga of Mm. At first, the 
knowledge of the Vedas, as taught by Kfma and Bhima {Mm. 
V. 1), reigns supreme, llien the Asuras conspire to spread false 
doctrines. The demon ^akuni, urged by CMpakya, the eon of 
Lokayata, points out that other heresies, such as those of the 
Cbarvakas, Jains, and P^upatas, had all failed (Q-ISX There- 
fore Manimat, who alone had sufficient skill, must liecome in- 
carnate as a Brahmapa ascetic, and must destroy the Vedanta, 
under cover of explaining it (15 ff.). Manimat is dispatch^ 
with instructions to abolish the Vedas and Pura^as, to ridicule 
the theory that Visnu has or qualities, and to establish 

tbe identity of the' soul with Brahman (19 ff.). 

Here (29) ^e story digresses to tell how at that time the 
whole earth under the sway of Buddhism, and to describe 
tbe efforts of ^bara and Kumarila to refute it by the aid of the 
Purvey Mitndiiisn system of philosophy. The 6th sarga continues 
this, narrating tbe successes of Kumaiila and the rise of the 
rival Prabbakara school. 

At this stage of affairs Manimat is bom as a widow’s bastard 
{Mm. vL 6; Mv. i. 46) He is hence named Saihkara.8 He is 


1 It is called the Brahma-smhpraddpa became it is said to 
have been fii-st communicated by Visnu to Brabm^, who spread 
it through the world with the help of his brother, Vaj*u. See 
below. 

2 e.g.f by Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, p. H9. 

3 The Jfadhva books uniforml.\ change the great Saihkara’s 
name to Sailikara. The object is plain. Sanikara means 
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brought up in great poverty, and (as a slap at the monism sub- 
sequently taught by him) it is related that in his boyhood he 
<X)uld count only one thing at a time, never being able to see 
a second (Mm. vi. 10). He is taken to Saurasl^ where, under 
me patronage of Siva, he quickly masters the'^cred books (14). 
He then goes from teacher to teacher, but is turned oflf by them 
^r his heretical views. He invents his doctrine, described as 
iunya-marga and nirgmijitva, and is hailed by the demons as 
their saviour (24). On their advice he joins the Buddhists and 
teaches Buddhism under cover of Vedantism. He makes the 
Vedas 'mthout meaning, and equates Brahman T^ith nothing* 
ness^ (sunyatva) (46). He becomes a Sakta, and messenger of 
Bhairavi, who corVr® np-n hhr a n-i-i "i) 

The 7th sCirga i- r . .. • ;i- . , ► ,j. ( v «nts in Sain- 

Ura’s life. He s . ■, - ■■ ■■ . r.r.. , host (Iff.). 

He makes converts by magic arts. He falls sick and dies. His 
words are instructions to his disciples to uproot the learned 
Satyaprajna, the last of the great teachers of the true Vedic 
doctrine. 

^In the 8th sarga we have the doings of Saiiikara's followers, 
^ey persecute their opponents, burning down monasteries, 
de^roying cattle-pens, and by magic arts killing women and 
chU^n (2). They forcibly convert one of their chief opponents, 
Piajnatirtha, and compel him and his disciples to adopt the 
mayd-s.\ stem (5). These, however, still secretly adhere to the 
true rehgion, and, aft • ’** ~ determine to 

ca^ one disciple to . ed in the mdyd- 

system, who should st »• » * twardly Mayins, 

but really devoted to . ‘ line of disciples 

^^me, m due course, Achyutapreksa. In his time the Lord, i.e. 
Vayu, became incarnate as Madhva, in the house of Madhvageha 
and studied under Achyutapreksa (34 ff.). The book ends with 
a brief account of Madhva ’s work, specify men tin ning that he 
composed a commentary on the Vedanta Sutras utterly destroy- 
ing that made by the thief Manimat-Samkara. 

Ifc thus appears that Madhva, like Bhima, was 
an incarnation of Vayu, whp came to the earth to 
destroy the followers of Sariikara and all their 
teaching, that the true religion was delivered to 
the present age by K^na and Bhima, that it was 
upheld by Kumarila in the PUrvg.-Mlnid'thsa, and 
that it was revived by Madhva. Saiiikara’s maya- 
system was declared to be only Buddhism in dis- 
guise {prachchhanna-Bauddha [_Mv. i. 51]). There 
trace whatever o^ any attempt to reconcile 
we Saiva teaching of Saiukara with Vai^navism. 
Here also must be mentioned one other doctrine of 
not referred to above, but of consider- 
able importance — that salvation can be obtained 

present age, through 

Madhva), and through no one else (K. p. 68). 

In Mv. the first sums up briefly the con- 

tents of Mm. , special stress being again laid on the 
Manimat story (i. 39), and on Bhima’s close con- 
nexion with ICrena (41). The incarnation of Vayu 
IS plainly stated in ii. 24. The rest of the work is 
a prolix account of Madhva’s life, too long to 
analyze here. The main facts are as follows : 
Madhyageha Bhatte, Madhva’s father {Mv. ii. 

9, 14), was a Brahmana living at Rajatapltha * (6), 
close to the modern Udipi, a toira on the sea-coast 
of the present district of S. Kanara, and about 40 
miles due west of Sringeri, then, and still, the 
head-quarters of the Sraarta follov.-ers of Sam- 
karacharya. 

Tim^ancient name of the country now comprising 
the Districts of Dharwar and N. and S. Kanara^ 
together with the western portion of the State of 
Mysore, was Tuluva, the modem Tula, and it is 
here that the Madhvas have always been strong. 
No census figures are available for their number, 
but a very rough estimate of the materials avail- 
able leads us to put it at something like 70,000. 
Elsewhere they are very few.® 

After the usual natal rites, the boy was named 
Vasiweva, but in later years he was known as 
Madhva. The most probable date of his birth is 
the Saka year 1119 ( = a.d. 1197), but some authori- 

‘au^icious,’ but Saiiikara ‘misbegotten’ or ‘rubbish.’ The 
whole account is a ferocious libel on the founder of the sj-stem i 
which It opposes. I 

1 Probably ideutical with the ancient town and still existino- * 
vihage of Kalyanapm (IGI xiv. [lfK)S] 314). ® j 

* It is, however, important to note that the Yaisyavism of j 
^ngw^ounded by Chaitan\ a (q.v.), is an offshoot of'M^bvisni ! 
'®®®^*^tapa-Siiiiha, Bhakta-kcUpadruma, Lacknow, 18S4 i 
P- 46). j 


ties put it as late as a.d. 1238.^ Numerous tales 
are told of his youthful exploits and of miracles 
that ^ will be referred to below. His prowess in 
physical exercises was recognized by his school- 
fellows, who nicknamed him ‘Bhima’ (Mv. iii. 
42-48). When he grew up, he became a pupil of 
the Achyutapreksa already referred to (Mv. iv. 6), 
and in due course, amidst a burst of prophecy from 
the assembly crowd, received initiation under the 
name of Purnabodha or Purnaprajua (33). He 
continued his studies under Achyutapreksa in the 
Anantesvara monastery at Udipi, and finally re- 
ceived from him the name of Anandatirtha (Mv. 
V. 2), the title adopted by him in future as his pen- 
name. All this time, it must be remembered, he 
was stud^g the Vedanta, according to the maya- 
school of Samkara. 

After further study, he made a tour through 
southern India, having in the meantime developed 
his own sysfem of dualism in opposition to the 
monism of Samkara. He journeyed along, dis- 
puting with the doctore in each town, his most im- 
portant combat being at Anantappra (the modem 
Trivandmm) with the head of the Samkara monas- 
tery at Sringeri (Mv. v. 36). Here there seems to 
have been a drawn battle. The combatants parted 
in enmity, and thenceforth began the deadly hatred 
that ever after existed between the followers of the 
two systems. Madhva had to take refuge for four 
months at Ramesvara (v. 41 tf.), after ivliich he 
returned to Udipi. The result of this first tour was 
to establish Madhva as the leader of a new sect 
and to widen the breach between him and the 
authorities at Sringeri iK. p. 32). 

iMter some years of further study at Udipi, 
during which (K. p. S3) he seems to have completed 
his commentary on the Vedanta Sutras, Madhva 
started on his second tour, this time tlirongh 
Mrthern India. He at length reached Hardwar. 
Here, after fasting and meditation, he left his 
followers and went ofl' alone into the heart of the 
Himalaya, where he is said to have stayed with 
V yasa, the compiler of the Mahdhharata (Mv. vii. 
16 tf.). Vyasa encouraged him to return to India 
and there to publish his commentary (viii. 44 ff.). 
He accordingly went back to Hardwar, where he 
widely proclaimed his doctrine, and ‘ground op- 
posing commentaries and false systems to dust’ 
(ix. 6ff.). He made a leisurely retqm to Udipi, 
converting more than one eminent Saihkarite on 
the way (ix. 17), and finally converted his own 
teacher, Achyutapreksa (ix. 35). 

There now began a period of persecution (Mv 
XU. and xiii.), in which the Samkarites, led by the 
head of the Sringeri monastery, did all that they 
could to destroy the new teacher and his followers. 
They even went so far as to carry off Madhva’s 
entire librai^, and it was restored only through 
the interposition of the local prince, Jaya Simha 
of Vignumahgala. It was shortly after this that 
Madhva converted Trivikrama (xiii. 50flf., xv. 64), 
the father of the author of Mm. and Mv. In his 
last years Madhva again toured to the North, and 
is said to have rejoined Vyasa, in whose company 
he still remains awaiting the conclusion of the 
present age. His final journey is described va.Mv. 
xvi. The date of his death was probably Saka 
1198 ( = A.D. 1276), when he was 79 years old.® 
Thirty-seven diti'erent works are attributed to him, 
of which the mo.st important are his commentaries 
on the 1 eddnta Sutras and on the Bhetgavad-Gitd, 
and his commentary on the Mahdhharata, entitled 
the Mahdbhdrata-tdtparya-nimiaya. 

1 See Subba Rail, • n- . darkar 

Vaii-navism, Saicisw '. ■ ' ■ . 59 . ’ 

- See Bhandarkar, ' .. ' works 

attributed to him is srivcn in Bhandarkar’s Report on the ^arch 
.far Sanskrit MSS in the Boinbaij Rresideney for 1SSS-8S 
Bombay, 1884, p. 207. ' 
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2. Doctrines of the sect. — Madhvism rejects not 
onlj" the monism of Samhara hut also the Visista- 
flmita, or qualified monism, of Ramanuja (see art. 
Bhakti-marga, vol. ii. p. 545). Its followers call 
tliemsel\'e,s Sad-Vaisnavas to distinguish themselves 
from the SrI-Vaisnava followers of the latter. The 
basis of the whole philosophical system is dvaitu, 
or dualism. By this is not meant the dualism of 
spirit and matter, or that of good and evil, but 
the distinction between the independent Supreme 
Being {Paramatman) and the dependent principle 
of life [fivatman). There are five real and eternal 
distinctions [panchahheda), viz. (a) between God 
and the individual soul, (5) between God and 
matter, (c) between the soul and matter, {d) be- 
tween one soul and another, and (e) between one 
particle of matter and another. The account of 
the order of creation given in Mm. i. 2 ff. closely 
follows the well-known Sahkhya-Yoga system, as 
modified by the Puranas, and need not detain us. 
Visnu, jSTaraj’ana, or Paro Bhagavan, not Brahman, 
is the name given to the Supreme Being. He is 
endowed with all auspicious qualities (giina), and 
has a consort, Laksmi, distinct from, but depen- 
dent on, him. By her he has two sons. Brahman, 
the Creator, and the Vayu mentioned above, who 
is the Saviour of mankind. Moksa, or salvation, 
consists in release from transmigration and eternal 
residence in the abode of Naniyana. Souls (jiva) 
are innumerable, and each is eternal, has a separate 
e.xistence. and is subject to transmigration. They 
fall into three groups, viz. (a) the lesser gods, the 
pitrs, rsis, kings, and a few other select classes of 
the good ; the.se are destined to salvation ; (b) 
those who are neither sutiiciently good to belong 
to the first class nor sufficiently bad for the third ; 
these are destined to perpetual transmigration 
{srimsd ra) ; and (r) demons, etc., and sinners, 
especially followers of the nidi/d-doctrine and other 
heretics who reject Vayu; these are de.stined to 
eternal hell. Again, it must be noted that there 
is no salvation, except through Viiyu, i.e., in the 
present age, through Mailhva. It is also note- 
worthy that in this religion the idea of eternal 
bliss, or moksa, is balanced by the idea of an 
eternal hell— a logical symmetry that is missing 
in the other religions of Sladhva’s time. 

The natural soul is characterized by ignorance 
(avidya), and this ignorance is dispelled, and salva- 
tion is obtained, by right knowledge of God. This 
knowledge is obtaiiialile by souls of the first class, 
and eighteen means are descriljed as necessary for 
its attainment. 8uch are distaste of this world 
[rairdgya), equanimity {iamn), attendance on a 
guru, or religious teacher, bhnkti directed to God, 
due performance of rites and ceremonies (cf. the 
Purva-Mimdmsa), reprobation of false doctrines, 
worship (upasand), and so on.^ 

Service to Visnu (i.e. to God) is expressed in 
three w'ays : (a) by stigmatization, or branding 
(ahkana) the body with the symbols of Visnu ; (b) 
by giving his names to sons and others (ndma- 
karana] ; and (c) by worship (bhajana) with word, 
act, and thought. Worship with word consists in 
(1) veracity, (2) usefulness, (3) kindliness, (4) sacred 
study ; with act, in (5) almsgiving, (6) defence, (7) 
protection ; with thought, in (8) mercy, (9) longing, 
ami (10) faith. Worship Is the dedication to Nara- 
yana (i.e. God) of each of these as it is realized.* 
The custom of branding symbols of Visnu on the 
.shoulder.s and breast is not peculiar tp the followers i 
of Madh va, being al^o adopted by the Sri-Vaisnavas ; ! 
but among t he (Madh vas, instead of beingoccasional, 

It is universal, and is declared to be necessary ae- 
coi ding to the kl.iti-as. All classes, whether monks 
ui lay, are branded. The chief of each math, or 

1 The complete list is giten by Bhandartar, p. tiOf. 

2 Sarva.da,'^ana.barfujraha, tr. p. 91. 


monasteiy, tours among the faithful, and every 
time he makes his vi-sitation the laity undergo the 
ceremony (K. p. 40). The sectarian marks, common 
to monks and laity, are, besides these brands, two 
white perpendicular lines on the forehead, made 
with gopl-chandana earth, and joined at the root 
of the nose. Between them is a straight black line 
made with incense-charcoal, and terminating in a 
spot of turmeric. Madhva did not allow bloody 
sacrifices. The old sacrifices were retained, but he 
enjoined the substitution of a fictitious lamb made 
of rice-meal as the victim, instead of a lamb of flesh 
and blood. 1 Madhvism is also remarkable for the 
extreme lengths to which fasting of great rigour is 
carried out. The life of an orthodox Madhva is 
one continuous rovmd of fasts, and, according to 
one writer, this has had an injurious effect on the 
average physique of the members of the sect (K. 
p. 70). A full account of these fasts will be found 
in the BG xxii. 72 ft'. 

The chief math, or monastery, of the sect is at 
Udipi, and is said to have been founded by Madhva 
himself. He also founded two others at Madhya- 
tala and Subrahmanya respectively — both, like 
Udipi, in the coast district of Mangalor — and gave 
a svdmin, or head, to each of the three. The main 
settlement he divided into eight sub-monasteries, 
to each of which lie also gave a svamin. Each of 
these eight svdmins conducts the worship of Krsna 
at the head monastery in his turn, hrs term of 
office lasting for two years. The change (panjaya) 
of svamins tlius takes place every second year, 
when the sun enters the sign of Makara, or Capri- 
corn, early in January. It is the occasion of a 
great fair and festival. The succession of chief 
pontiffs is recorded in the BG xxii. (p. 59), and the 
thirty-fifth pontift' was living in 1883. There are 
now eighteen subsects, of which ten are the followers 
of the ten svdmins appointed by Madhva and five 
were started by his four immediate successors. 
Only two, and these still more modern, refuse to 
acknowledge the authority of the head pontiff at 
Udipi. The most salient doctrinal dift'erence de- 
pends on the interpretation of the word bhajana, 
or worship, and even this is of small importance 
(K. p. 60). 

3 . Influence of Christianity.— In the art. Bhakti- 
AiAKG.y (vol. ii. p. 548) it was pointed out that the 
southern Indian reformers had probably been to a 
certain extent influenced by the Christianity then 
existing in t’ ' ■ ' ’ ’ ’ ’ 2 The apparent 

influence of ■ . ■ , ■ . noteworthy 

ill Madhvism. Madhva’s birthplace was either in 
tlie ancient city of Kalyanapura or close to it. 
Kalyanapura has always been reputed as one of 
the earliest Christian settlements in India, and 
liere, so long ago as the 6th cent. A.D., Cosmas 
Indicopleustes (p. 178 f. {PG Ixxxviii. 169]) found 
a bishop who was appointed from Persia.* These 
Christians were Nestorians (Garbe, p. 155). No 
stress need be laid on most of the childish miracles 
attributed to Madhva in Mv., because they are 
such as are attributed to the infancy of many re- 
ligious teachers ; but some of the legends deserve 

1 It will be remembered that Madhva is said to have revised 
the MahOhhdrata, and in this connexion it should be noted 
Uiat m the southern recension of the epic, after xii. cccxliv. 20, 
six verses have been inserted in which it is directed that 
animals of flour should be used at sacriflces. 

2 The present writer takes this opportunity of withdrawing 
the remaj-k made in ERE ii. 648 ^ that Alopen had visited the 
court of Siladitya. See JRAS, 1913, p. 144. 

3 A. Burnell, I A ii. (1873] 274 ff., iU. {1874] 310 ff. ; cf. R. 
Garbe, Indien und das Christentum, Tubingen, 1914, p. 151 tf. 
The passage in Cosmas is not quoted in J. W. McCrindle’s 
Ancipnt India, Calcutta, 1877. Garbe (p. 152) considers it 
probable th.at the KalHana of Cosmas was another Ealyana 
farther north .and near Bombay, but it seems to the present 
writer that the wording of Cosmas connects Kalliaria so closely 
with Male (Malabar) that it must be the town near Udipi. 
Garbe himself appears to accept this in his note on p. 273. 
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a passing notice. Thus, before Madhva appeared 
on earth, at a festive gathering at the temple at 
Udipi the .spirit of Anantesvara (Visnu) came upon 
a Brahmaua and made him a messenger of good 
news to proclaim that the kingdom of heaven was 
at hand {K. p. 13). After the child had been pre- 
sented in the temple at Udipi, as his parents were 
taking him through a forest, a graha, or evil spirit, 
opposed their way, but departed on being rebuked 
by the divine child (K. p. 16 ; Mv. ii. 32 ft’. ). 'When 
the child was five years old, liis parents missed him, 
and after an anxious search of three days found 
him at Udipi, in the temple of Anantesvara, teach- 
ing gods and men to worship 'Visnu according to 
the iastras (K. p. 16 ; Mv. iii. 1 ff.). On his southern 
tour Madhva multiplied food in a wilderness, to 
meet the needs of his followers (K. p. 27 ; Mv. v. 32). 
On one of his northern tours he walked across 
water ‘ without wetting his clothes ’ (K. p. 35 ; Mv. 
X. 27), and on another occasion he stilled an angry 
sea by his look (K. p. 48 ; Mv. xvi. 11). The sub- 
stitution at sacrifices of a lamb of rice for a lamb of 
flesh and blood also offers a striking analogy, hut, 
as K. p. 68 points out, it may -svith equal probability 
be ascribed to Jain influence. Under any circum- 
stances, considering the fact that Madhva was 
born and brought up in the neighbourhood of 
Christians and that the doctrine of bhakti is common 
to all forms of Vaisnavism and to Christianity, 
there is considerable probability that at least some 
of these legends grew up under Christian influence. 
Still more striking, however, is the central article 
of Madhva belief that Vayu is the son of the 
Supreme God, Visnu, and that salvation can be 
obtained only through him. This is evidently an 
idea borrowed horn Christianity, quite possibly 
promulgated as a rival to the central doctrine of 
that faith. 

4. Traces of Manichasism.— In the two papers 
already quoted, Burnell iioints out tliat Persian 
immigrants were welcomed in this part of India 
long after the time of Cosmas, and that before the 
beginning of the 9th cent. a.d. they had acquired 
sovereign rights over tlteii original settlement of 
Manigrama, by a grant from the perutnal, or local 
chief. Burnell goes on to suggest that these 
Persians were Manichasans, and that the name of 
their settlement meant ‘ Manes- (Mani-) town,’ 
not ‘Jewel-town,’ as the compound t\ould ordi- 
narily mean in Sanskrit. Burnell’s theory was 
attacked in the same journal and, according to 
Garbe (p. 152), completely controverted by K. 
Collins. To the pre-eut writer it seems that, in 
the discussion, Collins failed in his main point — 
the meaning of ‘ Mani ’ in ‘ Mani-grama ’ — and that 
Burnell’s suggestion, though certainly not proved, 
may possibly contain more elements of truth than 
Garbe was prepared to admit.' It seems that 
Burnell’s suggestion that ‘ Mani ’ refers to Manes 
receives some confirmation from the Manimat 
theory of the Madhvas. It is intelligible that 
Bhima should be selected as the hero, but it is un- 
intelligible why the altogether unimportant Mani- 
mat of the epic sho,uld be selected as the origin of 
the arch-heretic Saiiikarn. Bhima killed many 
much more noteworthy demons, who would have 
served Madhva’s purjjo.se tetter ; but so small a 
part does Maiiimat, the demon from beyond the 
Himalaya, play in the epic’' that Madhva had, 
according to the legend, actually to get Vyasa’s 
permission to re-write the story, .so as to make it 
complete. It must, on the other liand, be admitted 

^ The following are the references to the whole controversy. 
Garbe {loc. cit.) refers only to one of Collins’s communications, 
and does not notice anv of Burnell’s replies : I A U. 273 
(Burnell), iii. 308 (Burnell), iv. [1875] 153 (Ooliins), 181 
(Burnell), 311 (Collins), v. [1576] 25 (Buniell). 

2 For the references see S. Sorensen, Index to tht Namea in 
the Mahabharata, London, 1904 ff., p. 464. 


that there is little resemblance between Manichas- 
ism and Samkara’s theology. The former is dualist 
and the latter is moiiist. But Mani’s dualism 
taught the existence of two beings — light and 
darkness. Light had God at its head, and dark- 
ness liad no god at its head. , There is a certain 
resemblance between this and Saihkara’s Brahman 
obscured by mdyd. At any rate, it is possible that 
Madhva, who (K. p. 36) could speak the language 
of the Mlechchhas (foreigners), may have become 
acquainted with Manichsism, and may have associ- 
ated it in this way with Samkara’s theory of mdyd. 
The question deserves more investigation than has 
hitherto been given to it. 

Literatcre.— T he Mavimanjari »nd the iladhrMvijaya have 
been already mentioned. Several editions of these have been 
published in India. A useful summary of M^hva doctrines 
will be found on p. 16 ff. of the Sakaldchdrya-mata-saihtjraha, 
an anony-mous work published in the Denares Sanskrit Senes 
in 1907. A fuller account will be found ill Padmanabhasuri, 
Jladhva&iddkanta-sdra, Bombay, 18S3, quoted by Bhandarkar, 
p. 59. Finally, there is Madhvacharya. Sarva-dariana- 
sarhgraha, of which many editions have been published in 
India. Of this there is an Eng. tr. by E. B. Cowell and A. E. 
<iough(2nd ed., London, 1894). The system of Purnaprajna, i.e. 
Uadhva, will be found in oh. v. p. 87 ff. of the translation. 

As for works in English, the earliest account of the Madhvas 
is contained in ‘ Account of the Marda Gooroos, collected while 
Major Mackenzie was at Hurryhurr, 24th August 1800,’ printed 
on p. 33ff. of the ‘Characters’ in the Asiatic Annual Beavjter 
for 1804 (London, 1806). We next have H. H. Wilson, tSketch 
of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, reprinted from vols. xvi. 
and xvii. of Asiatic Researches. London, 1861, i, 139 ff. A 
useful little book is C. N. Krishnaswami Aiyer, Sri Madhwa 
and Madhwaism, Madras, no date. This lias been freely 
utilized in the foregoing pages. Sec also the following ; R. G, 
Bhandarkar, Vai^acism, Saivism and Alinor Religious 
Systems (seGlAP iii. 6), Strassburg, 1913, p. 57 ff.; BG. vol. 
xxii., ‘Dharwar,’ Bombay, 1884, p. 66 ff. (full account of the 
history, relimon, and customs of the Madhvas of the present 
day); and G. Venkobo Rao, ‘A Sketch of the Hist, of the 
Madhwa Acharyas,’ beginning in I A xliii. [1914] 233 (refers to 
C. M. Padmauabhacharya, Life of Madhvdchdriia). 

For an authentic account of Madhva’s doctrines see S. 
Subba Ran, The Vedanta-sntras. icith the Commentary by Sri 
Madhicacharya, a complete Translation, Madras, 10U4, The 
’ g’* T, " . .’ Commentaries in English 

' */ 1 . ■ ■ • / rshyas, do. 1906. Both of 

. . .*. • I it. 1 I tlie latter contains a life 

•' S’ . * .t : • . - ' : \ ^ .* view ; cf. also P. Rama- 

Chandra Rao, The Brahma Siitras: Construed literally 
according to the Commentary of Sri Madhaodchdrya (Sanskrit 
text), Kumbakonam, 1902. G. A. GEIEESON. 

MADHYAMAKA, MAD H YAM IKAS.— 

Madhyamaka is tlie name of a sj'stem of Buddhist 
philosophy, ‘tlie system of the middle way,’ ‘the 
system of the Mean ’ (fiiaor) : the adherents of this 
system are called Madhyamikas. 

I. Nagarjuna. — Thexsork ujion which the Madh- 
yamaka pliilosojihy is based, the Mnlamadhya- 
makakdriku, still survives, and tradition is agreed 
in ascribing it to Nagarjuna; numerous commen- 
taries have teen written upon it : Nagarjuna’s 
own, the Akutobhaya ; those of Buddhapalita and 
Chandrakirti, which seem to give a faithful render- 
ing of tlie author's meaning ; and that of Bhavavi- 
veka, which transmits his personal views. There 
are two branches of Madhyamaka, but the difference 
betxveen them has not been studied, and seems to 
consist in a mere divergence in the method of de- 
monstration. 

AU this literature is, or xvill soon he, accessible 
in the eilitious of the originals or in translations.' 
The MulamacUiyuinnkii is probably the authentic 
work of Nagarjuna, w iio flourished about the middle 
of the 2nd cent. a.d. We knew that this mysteri- 
ous and miraculous person was the putative father 
of the Great Vehicle, or Mahaygna {q.v.), and, in 
particular, the revealer of the sutras of the Prajhd- 
parumltd. the teaching of which is akin to that of 
tlie Madhyamaka. It is even possible that several 
siitras of the Great Vehicle were written with the 
sole purpose of stating the theories of the Madh- 
yamaka philosophy under the guise of ‘ words of 

> S«e Literature at end of article. 
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the Buddha.’ It is difficult to determine what 
part Nagarjuna took in the redaction of the sutras, 
but respect for tradition would lead us to believe 
that his share was a large one. In any case, the 
Madhyamaka school must be held responsible 
for a considerable proportion of the Great Vehicle. 
All this must be assigned, probably, to the early 
centuries of the Christian era, from the first on- 
wards. 

2 . The Madhyamaka system and its antecedents. 

— It is not difficult to show the place occupied by 
the Madhyamaka in the development of Buddhist 
philosophy from its beginning, and such a historical 
sketch is indispensable to a definition of the system 
itself. 

The Buddha had given his revelation as a ‘ path,’ 
or a ‘ way ’ (magga,patij)add), and had qualified this 
path hy ' raiAAle’ (‘)na]jhima=madhyama), doubt- 
less, as has been often said, because he repudiated 
two ‘extremes’ (nnta ) — an exaggerated asceticism 
{tapas), and an easy secular life (sukhallika). But 
he had also condemned other ‘ extremes,’ viz. con- 
tradictory theories, such as : ‘ Everything exists,’ 
‘ nothing exists ’ ; ‘ The person who feels is the same 
thing as sensation,’ ‘ the person who feels is a differ- 
ent thing from sensation ’ ; ‘The Buddha exists after 
death,’ ‘ the Buddha does not exist after death ’ ; and 
some texts — few, but explicit — prove that, at the 
time of the redaction of the Pali Nikdyas, ‘ middle 
way ’ meant a ‘ way between certain negations and 
affirmations.’ This way is simply the philosophy of 
the dharnias and of the negation of the individual 
{pudgala, ‘ris’), which is almost exactly the philo- 
sophy of the Canon, and finds, from the very first, 
clear and skilful expression in the theory of de- 
pendent origination {patichchasamnppada, prati- 
tynsamutpdda). 

The Canon teaches that there is no individual 
(pudgala), one and permanent, of whom we can say 
that he is identical with sensation or different from 
it, or that he survives or fails to survive the de- 
struction of the body. The individual does not 
exist in himself (pudgala-nairatmya) \ he is merely 
a mass of dkarmas following one another in un- 
broken succession, cause and effect. 

But what is meant by dharma ? This word, as 
Max IM filler said,* is difficult to translate, though 
easy to understand. Man is a collection, a ‘ series ’ 
of dharmas ; every thought, every volition, every 
sensation, is a dharma. His body is composed of 
material dharmas. Sound, colour, smell, whatever 
can be struck or touched, is composed of material 
dharmas. The organs of sense and intellect (wiajKf, 
indriya) are dharmas of subtle matter. Concupis- 
cence, hatred, and delusion are mental dharmas, 
‘co-ordinated rvith thought.’ 

The dharmas are ‘ remities,’ things which actu- 
ally exist, and nothing exists but these elementary' 
realities, which are all doomed to destruction ; 
some — e.g., the mental dharmas and the dharmas 
forming the successive instants of the existence of 
a flame — i)erish moment by moment, while others 
sometimes last for a long time. 

.Just as a waggon is nothing but the collection of 
the parts of a waggon, so man i.s simply thecollection 
of the elementary realities, material and spiritual, 
which constitute his pseudo-individuality. Apart 
from dharmas, man and waggon have only an ideal 
existence — an existence of designation (prajhapti), 
a.s the Buddhists say. 

It will be observed that none of these elementary 
lealities exists in isolation, but that every dharma 
combines ivith other dharmas to foi m a more or less 
solid complex. The four chief elements 
combine in the formation of every material thing. 
-•Vnger pre-suppose.-*, besides delusion, an elalxirate 
eomple.x of intcllectu.il dharmas — contact, sensa- 
1 iSDE X. (lt>9»l 3 1. 


tions, ideas, and intellections ; and tbis intellectual 
complex presupposes, at least as a rule, a physical 
complex — body, sense-organs, heat, vital organ, not 
to mention former actions to be rewarded, which 
are sometimes regarded as subtle matter. 

All dharma is intimately bound up with its 
causes and effects ; its essential nature is to be 
an effect and to be a cause ; it is a moment in 
continuous time. Every thought has as determin- 
ing causes (pratyaya) a great number of dharmas 
more or less exterior to itself (object of vision, visual 
organ, etc.), but its cause, properly so called (AefM), 
is the thought immediately preceding it — just as 
every' moment of the duration of a flame depends, 
of course, upon the oil, the wick, etc., yet is, as a 
matter of fact, the continuation of the preceding 
moment of the flame. The Buddhists were quick 
to see that flame and thought are made up of 
‘ instants ’ of flame and thought succeeding each 
other moment by moment. Extending this ob- 
servation, they formulated the general theory that 
‘the dharmas perish the very moment they are 
born.’ They perish without any other cause of 
destruction than their verj' birth or their nature ; 
they are not merely ‘transitory’ (anitya), as the 
Buddha said ; they are ‘momentary’ (ksanika) (cf. 
art. Identity [Buddhist]). There can be no dis- 
tinction between a stone and a human being : they 
are both collections, more or less complex, of 
dharmas, which do not last. The collections last 
by constituting series, because the dharmas renew 
themselves — always the same in the case of the 
stone, often very different in the ^se of the living 
being. In the course of an existence our vital 
organs, sense-organs, etc., renew themselves with- 
out any essential modification ; volition, on the con- 
trary, creates dharmas — retribution, etc.— which 
are different from volition itself. Volition is con- 
trolled by judgment ; and, when judgment is Uln- 
minedbythelawof the Buddha (yonfiomauusfiara), 
‘ fBupramundane ’ (lokottara) actions become possible, 
and these destroy passions, desire, action, and re- 
tribution, and make for the realization of nirvatia, 
that is to say, the collection of mental dharmas 
begins to become impoverished and finally dis- 
appears ; desire is no longer present to give life to 
it. Such is the phOosophy of ancient Buddhism, 
and it can be summed up in two words : pudgala- 
nairatmya, the unreality of the individual, and 
dharmanityatva or dharmaksanikatva, the transi- 
tory or momentary character of the dharmas. 

This philor.ophy satisfied Buddhists for a long 
time. 15ut it did not satisfy the Madhyamaka 
school, who jmt a more rigorous interpretation 
upon the word ‘ void,’ so often applied by the 
Buddha to everything in general, and held that 
this philosophy is in its nature not free from the 
two ‘extremes’ of perpetual duration and anni- 
hilation (Sasrnta, uchchheda), seeing that it inevit- 
ably regards nirvana as the annihilation of a 
series of thoughts. The Madhyamaka school 
claims to find the true ‘middle way’ by declar- 
ing, not only the unreality of the individual (pud- 
galanairdtmya), but also the unreality of the 
dharmas themselves ; it denies the existence not 
only of the l.ieing who suffers, but also of pain. 
‘Eveiy'thing is void.’ 

Nagarjuna and his school seem to hesitate be- 
tween two positions. 

i. Everything takes place as if things and living 
: beings were composed of substantial dharmas, and, 
to arrive at nirvOiia, the methods defined by the 
ancients must be followed : eliminate the dharmas 
which generate new dharmas beciiuse they are 
a-ssociated with desire ; and Insert, in the complex 
."eries that constitutes our being, the dharmas of 
the knowledge that destroys desire, and so arrest 
the renewal of the dharmas. Yet we do not put 
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an end to existence by this method, for existenee 
is void of reality in itself, since the dharmas do 
not exist substantially ; >ve put an end to a pro- 
cessus of ‘void’ (siinyj) dharmas which renew 
themselves in ‘ void ’ dharmas. It is important 
to know this, for the only knowledge that can 
arrest the renewal of unreal dharmas is knowledge 
of their radical and fundamental unreality. 

The ancients saw that the essential nature 
(dharmatd) of things (dharma) is to be produced 
by concurrent causes (pratityasamidpanna), ‘de- 
pendently originated.’ The Madhyamaka school 
observes that ‘ what is produced by causes is not 
produced in itself, does not exist in itself.’ The 
essential nature of things consists in not being 
produced in themselves, in being void of all sub- 
stantial reality — i.e. in ‘ vacuity ’ (siini/afa). This 
term ‘vacuity’ has been variously understood. 
For some it is ‘ nothingness ’ ; for others it is a 
permanent principle, transcendent and nndefin- 
able, immanent in transient and illusory things. 
It would be a long and difficult task to explain the 
mystical significance that it has in certain Bud- 
dhist books ; we know that it ends by being con- 
fused with the term vajra, ‘ thunder-bolt, diamond, 
male organ.’ One thing is beyond all doubt : for 
the Madhyamaka, ‘vacuity’ is neither nothing- 
ness nor a transcendent-immanent principle, but 
the very nature of what exists ; ‘ things are not 
void because of vacuity’ (iCinyatayd) — conceived 
as exterior to things — ‘ but because they are void,’ 
and they are ‘ void ’ because they are produced by 
causes. ‘Vacuity’ means ‘ production by causes,’ 
and is only an abstraction, a mere word ; ‘ void ’ 
means ‘ prMuced by causes.’ 

Existence {saihsara), therefore, is a complex 
processus of dharmas which have no reason in 
themselves for existing and which cannot exist 
substantially by reason of their causes, i.e. former 
dharmas wmch do not exist by themselves. The 
following formula explains this clearly : dharmas 
resembling delusions of magic or reflexions in a 
mirror {mdyopama, pratibimbopama) — we might 
say ‘ contingent ’ dharnuis — give birth to dharmas 
that are ^ually illusory. Like begets like. 

The objection of the realist against the Madh- 
yamaka is, therefore, fruitless : ‘ If everything is 
void, then existence and nirvana, impurity and 
purity, ignorance and wisdom, are the same thing ; 
and the path of salvation does not exist.’ 

Nagarjuna himself formulates this difficulty, and 
answers it. Existence is the continuous produc- 
tion of phenomena not substantial but actually 
existent, because they are existent by the only 
existence that there is — void existence, or existence 
produced by causes. Nirvana is the end of the 
production of these phenomena. Impurity is at- 
tachment to phenomena conceived as pleasant ; 
purity is complete detachment from phenomena. 
Ignorance is a clinging to the substantiality of 
phenomena, which induces attachment; wisdom 
rs real truth, knowledge of the vacuity of things. 

Nagarjuna, Chandraklrti, and Santideva very 
often took this point of view, which is quite within 
the logic of Buddhism and not unreasonable. But, 
in order to give a true pictrrre of the Madhyamaka 
as it is, we must add that our teachers often go 
much further. 

ii. Just as their criticism destroys all ideas of 
experience and religion — the notion of movement, 
of time, of ‘ passion ’ (since the connexion between 
the passionate man and passion ‘does not bear 
investigation’) — it also destroys the notion of 
carrsality ; not only do the dharmas not exist sub- 
stantially ; they do not exist at all, either in reality 
or apparently. They are like the daughter of a 
barren woman, like the beauty of the daughter of 
a barren woman : this beauty evidently does not 


exist except in so far as it may be described ; but, 
in reality, the object descrilred, the description, 
and the person deocribing are ail similarly non- 
existent. 

Absolute truth, which is, properly speaking, 
‘knowledge of a Buddha,’ is a ‘ not-knowledge ' ; 
it is midway between affirmation and negation. 
The dharmas are like the hairs that a monk with 
diseased eyes thinks he sees in his almsbowl ; he 
does not see them, for the knowledge which he 
has of them does not exist any more than its 
object. This is proved by the fact that a man with 
nn diseased eyes has no thought about these hairs 
at all ; he neither denies nor affirms their exist- 
ence, because he knows them in their true nature 
(which is ‘ void’) by not knowing them. The legit- 
imate conclusion of this system is formulated in 
onr sources : ‘Absolute truth is silence.’ 

Literatcrk. — i. BiiASMASlCAL xvn Jais sources. — Sarva. 

on the Brahmasutras (Musemi, 

. ■ ii. Buddhist Sanskrit sources- 

If , « with Chandrakirti's commentarj', 

Prasannapddd (Bibl. Buddhica, iv. [Petrograd, 1903-12]); 
Madhpamakdmtdra (Tibetan tr., Bibl. Buddhica, ix. [do. 
1907 ff.], Fr. tr., Museon, viii. ff. [1907 ff.]) ; Nagraijona, 
Akutobkaya, Germ, tr., after the Tibetan and Chinese, by 
M. Waileser, Heidelberg, 1911-12 ; Bodhicharyamtara, ch. ix. 
(Bibl. Itidiea, Calcutta, 1901 ff.), Fr. tr.. Introduction d la 
pratique des future Bouddhas, Paris, 1907. iii. Tibetan 
SOURCES (history and doctrines of the school). — Manjughosa- 
hasavajra, Siddbanta (summary in W. Wassiliefif, Bud- 
dhismus, Petrograd, 1860, p. 326 ff.); Taranatha, Gesch. des 
Bttddhismus, tr. A. Schiefner, Petrograd, 1869, passim, iv. 
European accounts.— "L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of 
Tibet, London, 1895, pp. 11, 12-4 ; H. Kern, Manual of Indian 
Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896, p. 126; D. T. Suaulci, Outlines 
of Mahdydna Buddhism, London, 1907, pp. 21, 62, etc. ; L. de 
la Vallde Poussin, Bouddhisme; Opinions sur Thist. de la 
^matique, Paris, 1909, p. 191; M. Wintemitx, Gesch. der 
ind. Utteratur, it (Leipzig 1913) 260. 

L. DE LA VALLkE POUSSIN. 

MADRAS AND COORG. — In the Government 
Census for 1911 the vast majority of the popula- 
tion in the Madras Presidency are classed as 
Hindus. Out of a total population of 41,870,160 
in the Presidency and the small Feudatory States 
included in it, the Hindus number 37,230,034. The 
rest of the population are classified as follows : 
Musalmans, 2,764,467 ; Christians, 1,208,515 ; Ani- 
mists, 638,406 ; Jains, 27,005 ; Buddhists, 697 ; 
Parsis, 489; Brahma Saraaj, 374 ; Jews, 71 ; while 
42 are classed simply as ‘ others.’ 

I. Christiaiiity. — The me ‘ y ’''‘v ' i” 

these religious bodies is the ' ■ . i ■ 

the 40,928 European and Angio-iuuiau Curisiiaus, 
whose numbers do not largely vary from decade to 
decade, we find that the Indian Christians have 
increased during the decade from 1901 to 1911 by 
168,964, or 17 per cent — a rate more than double 
that of the increase in the total population, and 
one which compares favourably with an increase of 
8 per cent among Hindus, and 11 per cent among 
Muhammadans. 

The main canse of this increase in the Christian 
population is the movement among the out-castes 
of Hindu society towards Christianity that has 
been in progress in S. India for the last sixty years. 
Conversions to Christianity from the higher castes 
of Hindus or from the Musalmans have been com- 
paratively rare. On the other hand, the out-castes 
are being gathered into the Christian Church in 
the village districts in increasingly large numbers, 
especially among the Telugus in the northern part 
of the Presidency. The causes that have led to 
this great movement are mainly social. The out- 
eastes are the hereditary slaves or serfs of their 
Hindu masters, and have been kept for many 
generations in a state of abject poverty and utter 
ignorance. They have seen in the Christian 
Church the hope and possibility of new life, and 
for the last half century have been crowding into 
it in thousands. The great force behind the move- 
ment, therefore, is a natural human craving for life 
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and freedom. At the same time, there is also a 
strong spiritual element in the movement. In 
almost every district where it is in progress it has 
owed either its origin or its power to a few men 
and women of true spirituality, and the fact that a 
large number of the converts have to endure a very 
bitter persecution when they first join the Christian 
Church is in itself an indication that the movement 
is due to something higher than a mere desire for 
immediate temporal gain. This great movement 
is bound to have a very striking influence in the 
future, not only upon the Christian Church itself, 
but also upon the religious life and thought of 
India as a whole. A great Christian Church is 
steadily and rapidly- ri.sing up in India from the 
lowest stratum of Hindu society. The conscience 
of educated Hindus is becoming awakened to the 
injustice and the social evils inherent in the caste 
^stem. Slowly and surely the work of the 
Christian Church is preparing the way for a great 
economic, social, and religious revolution through- 
out the length and breadth of India. 

2 . Hinduism. — Hinduism in tlie Madras Presi- 
dency does not difl'er greatly as regards either its 
doctrines or its customs from Hinduism in otlier 

arts of India. One striking difference observable 

etween the Hinduism of S. India ami that of N. 
India is the predominance of the Piahnians in the 
South, but this difference is social and political 
rather than religious. The Vedanti.st philosophy 
and the monism of Sankara are more widely held 
in the South than in the North, mainly owing to 
the fact that Muhammadanism, with its clear 
teaching on the unity and transcendence of God, 
has had far less influence there than in N. India. 
The stern and gloomy worship of Siva, the 
Destroyer, which has absorbed into itself many 
elements of the old animi.stio cult.s, is the predomi- 
nant form of Hindui-m ; but the worship of Vi^nu, 
the Pre.server, in all his manifold incarnation', has 
a large number of devotees, and, has a special 
attraction for the lower castes of Sudras whom it 
has admitted more fretdy to its temples than the 
rival cult of Siva. 

3 . Animism.— The prevalence of animism in the 
Madras Presidency is very inaderjuately represented 
by the siiiall miinher of people (638,466) classed as 
animi'ts in the Government Census. Tlie large 
majority of the Hindus in the villages, with the 
exception of the Brahnians, even when they are 
devotees of Visnu and Siva, are also animists wor- 
shipping the village deities, the Grama-Devatas, 
as they- are called in the vernacular, and a host of 
spirit", good, bad, and indifi'ereiit. The worship of 
these village deities forms an important part of the 
conglomerate of religious beliefs, customs, and 
ceremonies \\ hicli are often classed together under 
the term Hinduism. In almost every \ ullage and 
town of S. India may he .seen a shrine or symbol of 
the Grama-Devata, who is periodically worshipped 
and propitiated. .\s a rule, tlie shrine of the 
village cfeity is far It-ss imposing than the Brah- 
manioal temples in the neighbourhood ; very often 
it is nothing more tlian a small enclosure w-ith a 
few rough stones in tlie centre, and often there is 
no shrine at all ; but still, when calamity overtakes 
the village, when pestilence, famine, or cattle- 
disea.se makes its appearance, it is to the village 
deity that the whole body of the villager's turn for 
protection. 6 iva and Visnu may he more dignified 
beings, but the village deity is regarded as a more 
present help in trouble, and is more intimately 
concerned with the happiness and prosperity of 
the villagers. In the animal sacrifices ofl'ered to 
these deities tire treatment of tlie blood, which is 
sometimes drunk by the worsliippers, sometimes 
sprinkled upon their bodies, sometimes sprinkled 
on the houses or the gate-vay of the vilhage, and 


sometimes mixed with boiled rice and sprinkled all 
round the village .site, anil ahso the sacrificial feast 
upon the flesh of the victim, conueet the sacrifice." 
to the Grama-Devata in India very closely with 
the primitive systems of animal -sacrifice whicli are 
found all over the world. Traces of human sacri- 
fice, too, are often found in connexion with these 
cults. In Mysore the present writer came across a 
ceremony called ‘ the human sacrifice ceremony,’ in 
which the man who represents the victim, instead 
of being killed, is simply touched with a bunch of 
coco-nut flowers. Lewis Rice states that similar 
traces of human sacrifice are found among the 
Coorgs in the hill country to the west of the 
Mysore State, whose religion is anti-Brahmanical 
and consists of the worship of ancestors and demons. 
With reference to the worship of Grama-Devatas 
among them, he says that, as among other 
Dravidian mountain tribes, so also in Coorg, the 
tradition relates that human sacrifices were offered 
ill former times to secure the favour of their Grama- 
Devatas, who are supposed to protect the villages 
from all evil influences. At the present day a 
he-goat or a cock is often sacrificed instead of 
a man. 

The .special features which broadly distinguish 
the wor.sliip of tlie village deities in S. India from 
that of Siva and Visnu are three. (1) The fact 
that the village deities, with very few exceptions, 
are female. In the 'Tamil country, it is true, 
almost all the village goddesses have male attend- 
ants, who are supposed to guard the shrine and 
to carry out the commands of the goddesses; and 
one male deity, lyenar, has a shrine to himself, 
and is regarded as the night watchman of the 
village. In the Telugn country there is a being 
called Potu-Eazu, who figures sometimes as the 
brother and sometimes as the husband of village 
goddesses, and sometimes as an attendant. But, 
with the exception of lyenar and one or two other 
deities, all the male deities are so distinctly sub- 
ordinate to the goddesses that they do not con- 
travene the general principle that village deities 
are female and not male. (2) The fact that the 
village deities are almost universally worshipped 
with animal sacrifices. Buft'aloes, sheep, goats, 
pigs, and fowls are freely ottered to them, some- 
times in thousand.s. In the Tamil country this 
custom is modified by the influence of Brahmanism, 
which has imbued the villagers with the idea that 
the shedding of blood is low and irreligious. The 
animal sacrifices are regarded, therefore, as offered 
to the male attendants of the goddess and not to 
the goddess herself. (3) The fact that the Pujaris, 
i.e. the men who perform the worship and ofheiate 
as prie.st.s, are not Brahmans, but are drawn from 
the Sudra castes or sometimes from the out-castes. 
On the other hand, in the temples of Siva and 
Visnu, the officiating priests are Biahmans, no 
animal sacrifices are ever offered, and the principal 
deities are male and not female. The origin of 
these cults is lost in antiquity ; they are certainly 
pre- Aryan, but have been more or less modified in 
various parts of S. India by Brahmanical influence. 
Some details of the ceremonies used in them seem 
to point back to a totemistic stage of religion ; 
some of tlie deities are obviously agricultural, 
others are the spirits of women who have died in 
childbirth or of men or women wlio have died by 
violent deaths, others are connected with disease 
and pe.'-tilence, especially cholera and smallpox ; 
many of the deitie.s are of quite recent origin, and 
it is easy to observe a deity in the making even at 
the present day. 

Snake- worship and tree-worship are also widely 
prevalent throughout S. India and have become 
incorporated in popular Hinduism. Almo.st every 
village has its sacred jjipul tiee, representing a 
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female, and a margossa tree, representing a male, 
planted close to each other. These two trees are 
married with the same ceremonies as human heing.s. 
In every house of one section of the Brahmans 
(called Madhvas [q.v-l or Raojis) there is a tulasi 
plant (sacred to Visnu). The snake is closely 
connected with the worship hoth of Visnu and of 
^iva. A cobra forms the vd/iana (sacred vehicle) 
on which Visnu rides, and Siva is ahvays repre- 
sented with a cobra in his hand. At the entrance 
of almost every village of S. India there are figures 
of the cobra carved on stone in bas-relief erected 
on raised platfopms for the adoration of the public. 
Brahmans and Sudras alike make offerings at these 
shrines. The living serpent is very generally wor- 
shipped, and few Hindus will consent to kill one. 
If a cobra takes up its abode in the thatched roof 
of the house or in one of the walls of the compound, 
it is not only left undisturbed, hut is fed with milk. 
A woman is often the priest in the worship both of 
trees and of serpents, and women are the chief 
worshippers, mainly for the purpose of obtaining 
offspring. 

On the W. Coast in Malabar snake-worship is 
especially prevalent. Some families are supposed 
to he consecrated to the snake deity, and to e.xer- 
cise a peculiar influence over the deadly cobras 
which are reputed to swarm in their hou-ses and 
crawl in and out among the members of the family 
without ever doing them any injury. 

Demonolatry is very prevalent, especially in the 
Southern part of the Tamil country, and devil- 
dancing, performed by a class of men who are 
supposed to have supernatural powers over the 
devils, forms a weird feature of the religion of the 
Tamil villagers. Some diseases, especially nervous 
maladies, are supposed to be the result of possession 
by an evil spirit. Devils innumerable surround 
the village — water-devils, cow-devils, horse-devils, 
and buSalo-devils — w'ho are always ready to pounce 
down upon the unhappy villager. The poor people 
W'ho are supposed to be possessed by these devils 
are often put to terrible tortures by the exorcist. 
Bed-hot iron needles are sometimes stuck all over 
their bodies, or they are hound hand and foot and 
then beaten with sticks. 

The innumerable superstitions connected with 
popular Hinduism are excellently described by 
Bugar Thurston in his Omens and'Superstitions of 
Southern India. 

liTTERATURE. — Cengui Reports^ 1901 and 1911, ‘Madras’; E. 
Thnrstos ^Southern India, London, 

1912 ; H. V. . eitieg of Southern India, 

Bulletin c. " '■ seum, v. [1907J no, 3, re- 

printed, XiOndon, 1915 ; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, 
Customs, and Ceremonies^, tr. H. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906. 

H. Whitkhead. 

MADURA. — Madura is the name of an im- 
portant District in S. India— 280 to 380 miles south 
of the to^vn of Madras. Its capital, Madura, had 
a population of 134,130 in 1911, and is situated 10° 
N. lat. by 78° E. longitude. It is a prosperous 
town among whose progressive people are found 
about 50,000 weavers. Yet, apart from govern- 
ment and railway works and the Scottish spinning 
mill, there is hardly one horse power of steam used 
in the Avhole community — by which it may be 
known that modem prosperity in the East is not 
necessarily connected with the use of most modem 
industrial appliances and forces. 

Madura is a town of considerable antiquity. It 
was known to Ptolemy (vil. i. 89, vill. xxvi. 17) 
as M(55oi;/)a, and was the centre of the ancient 
Ptodya kingdom whose fame spread westward 
through the Greeks and Romans even before the 
advent of the Christian era. Even to-day ancient 
Roman coins are occasionally discovered in the 
town and surrounding regions. 

Madura has long been designated ‘ the Athens of 


S. India ’ ; the ancient and famed Madura College 
was the source and inspiration of Tamil classical 
literature for centuries. Many of its most popular 
legends gather round its poet-saints, the narrative 
of w'hose struggles and conflicts is a perennial 
source of delight to the people. 

But it is its great Mlnaksi temple that is the 
source of its pride and the centre of its life. The 
town is built around its sacred precincts, all the 
main streets running parallel to the four walls of 
the temple. This temple has a past which runs far 
beyond history into the misty realm of legend and 
m^h. 

The first historical reference is to its partial 
destraction by Malik Kafur, the famous general 
of the Mughal emperor, 'Ala-ud-din, in 1310. He 
destroyed its outer wall and fourteen high towers, 
and left little but the inner shrines, which were 
saved only by an opportune dissension among the 
vandals. 

Perhaps all that now exists of this architectural 
pride of S. India (except the inner shrine.s and 
contiguous courts) is not older than the 16th cent, 
and is largely the gift of kings of the Nayaken 
dynasty, by far the must prominent of whom was 
Tirumala Kaik (1623-59). 

S. Indian temples are the most spacious in the 
world. The Madura shrine is the third in size, 
but is the first in architectui-al excellence, best in 
its upkeep, and most thoroughly dev'oted to its 
religious purposes. Its outer walls, which are 25 ft. 
high, form almost a square (830 ft. by 730 ft.) and 
enclose an area of about 14 acres. Each wall is 
surmounted at its centre by a richly embellished 
gopura, or tower, which is about 150 ft. high. 
These towers are the landmarks of the country 
around. 

Granite is almost exclusively the material used 
in the temple, even the roof being of granite slabs. 
Its monolithic pillars are legion, and nearly all 
of them are elaborately carved, some exhibiting 
marvellous patience and skill. The ‘ Hall of a 
Thousand Pillars’ (correctly speaking, its pillars 
are only 985 in number) is the culmination of its 
architectural claims. Of this J. Pergusson writes ; 

Its ‘sculptures surpass those of any other hall of its r-Iass 1 
am acquainted with . . . but it is not their number but their 
marvellous elaboration that makes it the wonder of the place * 
{Hist, of Indian and Eastern Architecture's, f, 392 ). 

This hall is eclipsed, perhaps, by only one other, 
the so-called Choultry, or Puthu Mandapam, which 
is outside and to the east of the temple proper and 
is the most imposing of all sacred edifices in S. 
India. It was erected by Tirumala Naik about 
250 years ago, is 330 ft. by 105 ft., and is supported 
by 124 richly sculptured pillars 20 ft. high. It is 
a worthy granite monument to one of the great 
kings of S. India. The whole temple is distinctly 
Hindu in its architecture — a st 3 -le in which the 
arch is entirely absent and densely pillared halls 
predominate. Its many gopnras are pj ramidal in 
form, and are a striking development of the ancient 
stima, or pagoda, of Buddhism. 

The temple is one of the most distinguished 
fanes of Saivism, representing that type of the 
Brahmanic cult which first appealed to and was 
adopted by the Dravidian people of S. India. 
Because this is the more austere form of Hinduism , 
it is more closely allied than the mild Vaisnavisni 
to the cruel demonolatry of the aboriginal people 
of that region. This temple and its worship also 
admirablj' illustrate the habit of the Brahmanic 
propaganda, which never antagonized a new and 
contiguous faith, but rather fraternized with it, 
then adopted its leading features, and finallj' 
absorbed it entirelj'. Siva’s representative in this 
shrine is Sokkalingam or .Siindaresvara. The first 
name is Dravidian, revealing the non-Brahmanie 
or non-Aryan origin of the god who was adopted 
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from the pantheon of the Dravidian cult to that of 
t,he Aryan. Later, this S. India manifestation of 
Siva popularized the northern faith among the 
people ot Madura by marrying the most dreaded 
demoness of that region, Minaksi. The latter, 
doubtless, was an ancient queen who was slain in 
war, and was soon exalted to the highest place in 
the Dravidian pantheon. By this marriage the 
Aryan cult of the north was wedded to the supreme 
faith of the south, and the great annual marriage- 
festival of the temple celebrates and perpetuates 
the union of the two diverse cults in that region. 
In that most popular festival there is another 
interesting feature : Minaksi is said to be the sister 
of Alahan, a popular Vaisnava demon-deity a few 
miles from Madura, and this brother comes to 
attend the wedding ceremonies of his sister at 
Madura ; but, unfortunately, he arrives a day late, 
and is so incensed by the fact that he wUl not enter 
the city or temple ; his idol is thus kept for three 
days on the outskirts of the town, during which 
period all tlie people, both Saivitesand Vaisnavites, 
fraternize together and bring their offerings to the 
aggrieved god. Thus, upon this occasion, we find 
the three cults of that region, Saivism, Vaisnavism, 
and demonolatry, most stiikingly brought together. 

In many ways the worship of this famous Hindu 
temple reveals a fact which outsiders can under- 
stand only with much difficulty. In a certain way, 
all the Draviilian people are a part of Hinduism 
and are loyal to that faith. But it is a Hinduism 
which is completely inmregnated_ with Dravidian 
and animistic ideas. The worship of the Aryan 
deities in S. India is a pleasing pastime ; but the 
people are still obsessed with the fear of their 
myriad demons, and find their chief religious 
concern in appeasing them in the many demon 
shrines which are found in every, town and village. 
Even Kali, the chief consort of Siva, who also finds 
a prominent place in this temple, is so Dravidianized 
and demonized with a bloodtliirsty passion that 
no one can separate her from the many Dravidian 
ammans, or demonesses, who haunt that region 
and terrorize the whole community. 

It is thus that we learn what the amorphous 
thing called Hinduism is in S. India. In outward 
form it poses as an Ajyan cult, but in its inner 
spirit it reveals the pervasive animistic genius 
which has characterized the Dravidian mind and 
heart from time immemorial. The Aryan has 
given to the religion its outer form and Mat ; but 
the Dravidian has retained and conveyed into it 
all the animism which his ancestors entertained 
and practised. It is largely the spirit of the south 
robed in tlie garb of the north. The Madura 
temple funiishes one of the best illustrations of 
this animistic type of Hinduism. 

LmuLATUBS. — J. Fergrusson, BM. of Indian and Battem 
Architecture, London, 1910 ; W. Francis, District Gazetteer, 
Madras, 1906 ; M. Monier-WiUiams, Hinduism, London, 1877 ; 
A. Bz^h, The Belitiions of India, do. 1SS2; E. W. Hopkins, 
The Religions of India, do. 1896. J. P. JoNE.S. 

MONADS. — The character of the Mjenads was 
long a subject upon which the most mistaken ideas 
prevailed. The accounts of them given by poets, 
mythographers, and historians were all mingled 
together, and were, moreover, mixed up indiscri- 
minately with the representations of the cult of 
Dionysus in art, while, again, the.se artistic pro- 
ducts were not submitted to any process of 
critical analysis. Thus arose the conception of a 
wildly fantastic religious service celebrated by 
delirious women in nearly all parts of Greece and 
Asia Minor. The first to reduce the literary and 
artistic data to order, and to give a clear impres- 
sion of the development and character of the 
Dionysus-cult, was A. Rapp, in his ‘Die Manade 
im griechischen Kultus, in der Kunst und Poesie ’ 


(Rhein. Mus. x.xvii. [1872] 1-22, 562-611 ; cf. 
Roscher, ii. 2243-2283). Then at length the power- 
ful movement introduced into Greece by the new 
deity, and the influence of that movement upon the 
spiritual life of the people, were exhaustively 
delineated by E. Rohde (Psyche*, Tubingen, 1907, 
ii. off.). The researches of the folklorists among 
other peoples have also brought to light interesting 
parallels to the ancient Dionysian cult and customs ; 
but great caution must be exercised -with regard to 
the ideas of ‘ vegetation deities,’ ‘ spirits of fer- 
tility,’ etc., to which the modem tendency to trace 
analogies everywhere has given rise (cf., e.g., O. 
Grappe, Griechische Mythologie und Religions- 
geschichte, Munich, 1906, p. 905 f.). 

Dionysus, the lord of the Mmnads, of the 
‘ Bacchae,’ so named after him, was, as is now uni- 
versally recognized, and as was already known to 
Aristarchus, not originally a Greek deity, but was 
derived from Thrace (cf. Herod, v. 7, and the 
notes of W. VV. How and J. Wells, London, 1912), 
where he was worshipped under the name of Sabos 
or Sabazios (schol. Aristoph. Vespce, 9 If.). It is 
true that Sabazios is also spoken of as a Phrygian 
deity (reff. in Rohde, ii. 7, note 3), but, as the 
Thracians and the Phrygians were, in the judg- 
ment of the ancients, closely related peoples, 
we need not be surprised that the worship of the 
Phrygian national goddess Cybele should show 
so many points of contact with the forms of 
the Thracian cult of Dionysus. The latter was a 
non-Greek cult which was celebrated upon the 
mountain heights of Thrace in the winter of every 
alternate year (and in Greece, therefore, subse- 
quently called the Tpierripls). At these celebrations 
women danced in wild frenzy amid the glare of 
torches, whirling dizzily to the clangour of rude 
music — the clashing of bronze vessels, the hollow 
roll of large drums (cf. Cybele), the shrill whistling 
of flutes — and with loud shouts of e? ol (which after- 
wards became euhoe, evoe, and finally evoe). These 
raving creatures (^uoirdSes ; used generically as early 
as Horn. It. xxii. 460), with their dishevelled hair 
streaming in the wind, were clothed in long flonung 
§aaaapaa (whence they were also called BaaaapiSes), 
over which they wore the vejSpis (cf. .dEsch. frag. 
64, and the pictorial representations), and in their 
hands they carried serpents, (animals sacred to 
Sabazios [Theophr. Char. xxx. 4 ; cf. the iro/iirij of 
Ptolemy II. in Athenmus, 198 C, etc.]), daggers, or 
thyrsi. In their religious frenzy they threw them- 
■selves upon the sacrificial animals, tearing them in 
pieces with their teeth (Eur. Bacch. 736 ff., etc.; 
but cf. the singular explanation of the practice in 
Gruppe, p. 731 f.). In these riotous scenes the fumes 
of wine played no part ; the women used no strong 
drink to stimulate their frenzy, but, on the con- 
trary, were able to work themselves into such a 
condition of over-excitement as would bring about 
the ecstatic state. Their delirium was regarded 
as a means of compelling their god to appear (Eur. 
Batch. 141 fif., 306 f. ; Pans. VI. xxvi. 1 : xai rbv 0e6v 

atpunv tirnpoirgy Is rwv Qvluv ttju toprjjv \tyovaiv). 
A notable analogy to these practices is found in the 
leaping of the Perchtas in the Tyrol ; here, on 
Shrove Tuesday (cf. art. Carnival, vol. iii. p. 
223 ft’., esp. p. KS*), the Perchtas (so named, like 
the Bacch®, after the deity whom they thus 
honour) work themselves into a frenzy. Their 
raving is carried to such a pitch that at length 
they think that they actually see Percht herself 
in their midst, and it is even said that she has 
.sometimes mangled her worshippers (F. A. Voigt, 
in Roscher, i. 1041 f.). 

This tumultuous cult, whose votaries were also 
called K\w5wves and Mi/iaWdres, maintained it.self 
till later times ; even Queen Olympias, the mother 
of Alexander the Great, was devoted to the wild 
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practices of the Thracian religion, and her tame 
snakes, which would suddenly wriggle out from 
amongst the ivy or from the sacred winnowing-fans, 
not seldom startled the court of Philip (Pint. 
Ahx. 2). In that form, however, the cult certainly 
met with opposition as it spread through Greece. 
What mythology tells us, now of Lycurgns and the 
struggle which he made against Dionysns and his 
TtBrjrai. (so Horn. II. vi. 132 IT. ; concrete details 
regarding the riBrjvat are lacking), as of Pentheus, 
and now of the Minyads and the Prcetids, shows at 
least that at some time the Bacchus cult had once 
or oftener encountered enemies in various districts 
to which it spread. Its complete triumph through- 
out almost the whole of Greece is, of course, a 
commonplace of history. The new relirion, with 
its outlandish features, came to he so thoroughly 
naturalized that its alien origin was almost for- 
gotten : Herodotus speaks (iv. 79) of the Bacchic 
frenzy as a pecnUarly Hellenic characteristic in 
contrast to the practices of other lands ; the 
Spartan Maenads, the Svaimivai, raved upon the 
heights of Taygetus (reff., e.g., in Bohde, ii. 45, 
note 2) ; and Galen {de Antid. 8, vol. xiv. 45 [Kiihn]) 
could speak of snake-rending as still practised at 
the Bacchic festivals. 

But the educative power of Delphi was now 
at work, and Apollo exercised his softening in- 
fluence upon the raging Bacchus. It was with 
very different rites that the women performed their 
worship of Bacchus on Mt. Parnassus. Here, 
every two years, about the time of the shortest 
day, the Thyiads ‘ awaked ’ Aocvlnp, the god who 
lies in the sacred winno wing-fan (Plut. de Is. et Osir. 
XXXV.) ; here (Kapp, Bhein. Mus. xxvii. 5) a caste 
of priestesses was employed, who attended to the 
rites of this winter festival on Parnassus. With 
such rites, too, the Attic Thyiads celebrated at 
similar intervals the orgies of the god at Delphi. 
Thus the celebration had now to do not with 
Dionysus only, but with Apollo as well (Paus. x. 
xxxii. 7). Of this cult, whose Bacchic ecstasy had 
been refined by Apollonian moderation, we find a 
picture in the celebrated chorus of the Antigone of 
Sophocles (1126 ff. ), which tells indeed of the toreh- 
swmging Qvuu and of their dancing by night upon 
Parnassus, but does not speak of the mad fury 
of the Thracian observance — the reason being that 
in the precincts of Delphi this element no longer 
had a place. Then Euripides, who, in contemplat- 
ing the tmrestrained frenzy imported from the 
North, broadened and enriched that poetic sense 
which understands all, produced a permanent 
memorial of the thrillingly graceful activities of 
the Maenads. In his Bacchos the actual and the 
' poetic run naturally into each other. Here the 
enthusiastic troops of women, crowned with wreaths 
of ivy and smUax, garbed in the many-coloured 
rePpls, and holding the thyrsus in their hands, 
plunge madly through the mountains, and fall to 
the ground in the fullness of their rapture ; while, 
again, they rush to the slaughter of the goats, the 
ground flows with milk and wine, and the stroke 
of the thyrsus upon the rock causes a spring to 
break forth ; ferocious animals are on a friendly 
footing with the M®nads, who offer the breast to 
fawns and young wolves, while ill-disposed men 
flee before the hurtling thyrsus (Bacch., passim). 

Investigators have had great difficulties also 
with the portrayal of the Bacchus cult in art. In 
this field, too, it was necessary to disengage the 
mythological aspects from the presentation of the 
re^ As a whole, it is only the general impression 
to be found here that corresponds to the literary 
account. On the artistic side it is pre-eminently 
the Attic vases that merit consideration. On the 
earlier specimens of these we see the orgiastic 
dancing of women to the cadence of flutes ; later 
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additions are the swinging of torches, the beating 
of drums, and the head thrown back upon the 
shoulders. According to the more recent explana- 
tion, the celebration thus represented is the Lensea, 
the festival of the raving women {\ijvai), which 
had been brought from Boeotia (on all this cf. 
A. Frickenhans, Lendenvasen [Programm zum 
Winckelmannsfeste der archdolog. Gesellsch. Ixxii.], 
Berlin, 1912). With these designs are mingled 
others showing a distinct background of myth- 
ology, and here we also find names of the Maenads, 
such as Matfrds], ei;pi4, etc. (cf. C. Frankel, Satyr- 
und Bakehtnnamen auf Vasenbildem, Halle, 1912). 
Then later art brought the depictment of that 
furious, almost hysterical, ecstasy to its most 
vigorous expression, and even extended it, most 
unnaturally, to the uncouth satyrs ; this intense 
expression of feeling is seen in its finest form in 
the Maenads of Scopas (M. Treu, in Melanges 
Perrot, Paris, 1902, p. 317 If.). Nearly everywhere 
in art, however, the representation of the Maenads 
is an expression of early religions emotion, and the 
vase-paintings designedly set forth the strict re- 
serve of the Bacchae in contrast to the loose merry- 
making of the satyrs. The introduction of the 
Bacchic procession, with its troops of men and 
women rolling wantonly along, and the trans- 
formation of the primitive festival, attended by 
females only, into a turbulent orgy were the work 
of the superficial art of the Hellenistic age. 

LrrzBATDXB. — Dub has been sufficiently indicated in the 
article. J. GEFFCKEN. 

MAGADHA. — Magadha, an ancient kingdom in 
India, was the scene of the greater part of Buddha’s 

E hing and the last stronghold of his faith in 
. It was equivalent to the modem districts 
of Patna, Gaya, and Shfihabad in S. Bihar. The 
name Bihar itself, which is now that of a vast 
district, is evidence of the predominance of Bud- 
dhism in these lands, for it was originally the 
name of a town with a celebrated Buddhist 
monastery (Skr. vihdra). Buddha was not born 
in Magadha, but in the country to the north of it, 
at the grove of Lnmbini (y.u.), near KapUavastu 
(q.v.), the Sakya capital m the Nepalese Tarai. 
Magadha was the home and the nucleus of two of 
the greatest Indian empires, the Mau^a and the 
Gupta. It is celebrated in Sanskrit literature as 
one of the richest, most fertile, and best irrigated 
districts in India. As the home of Buddhism and 
Jainism, it is full of archseological remains of the 
greatest religious interest. 

Its earliest capital was a very ancient hill fortress 
named Girivraja (Pali Giribbaja), built, according 
to tradition, by an architect named Mahagovinda ; 
its place was taken in the 6th cent. b.c. by the 
better known Bajagrha (Pali Rajagaha), bmlt at 
the foot of hills on which Girivraja stood ; Bajagrha 
is the modem Bajger, which, however, stands about 
a mile to the south. Its walls still exist, and Me 
probably the oldest stone buildings in India. 
Kajagrna had reached its zenith about Buddha’s 
time, soon after which it began to decline with the 
growth of Patalipntra (the modern Patna). The 
modem town of Gaya, although now a place of 
pilgrimage for Hindus, has no ancient religious 
associations; 7 miles to the south, however, are 
the remains of Bodh (Buddh) Gaya (see Gaya, 
vol. vi. p. 181 ff.), one of the most interesting sites 
in India, where Gautama Sakyamuni finally 
attained enlightenment (bodhi). To the south of 
Gaya is the hul of Dhongra, the Pragbodhi (Po-lo- 
ki-pu-ti) of Hiuen Tsiang, with a cave in which 
Buddha once rested. Pnnawan, 14 miles east of 
Gaya, is rich in Buddhist sculptures ; to the south 
of it is Hasra hill, which has been identified with 
the Kukkutapadagiri of the Chinese pilgrims. 
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A. Ciinningham, ho-wever, recognizes the latter in 
Kurkiliar, which lies some miles to the north. 
Guneri, Dharawat, and Kavadal are alt rich in 
Buddhist remains, the last-named with a colossal 
stone image of Buddha. Jetian, or Jakhtiban, 
is the Yastivana (‘bamboo-forest’) of Buddha’s 
wanderings ; near it at Tapoban are the hot springs, 
visited by Hiueu Tsiang, at which Buddha rathed. 
In this neighbourhood the Chinese pilgrim visited 
a cave with a stone which had been used by Indra 
and Brahma for pounding sandalwood to anoint 
Buddha’s body. In the side of Baibhar hill, near 
Rajger, was the Sattapanni cave in which the &st 
Buddhist synod met in 543 B.c. ; according to 
Cunningham,^ this cave is the modern Son Bhandar 
cave on the southern side of the hill. On the 
adjacent hill of Ratnagiri is the ^ipaf-tree cave of 
Fa-Hian in which Buddha used to meditate after 
his meals. On the top of this hill there still is a 
small Jain temple ; Ratnagiri is the Pandao of the 
Pali chroniclers and the Rsigiri of the Mahahha- 
rata. The extensive ruins at the modem Baragaon 
are the ancient Nalanda (q.v,), the greatest centre 
of Buddhist learning in ancient India. Near Giriak 
on the Panchana nver a bathing festival is held 
annually to commemorate Krsna’s crossing of the 
river here on his way to challenge Jarasandha. 
Sasaran, Monghjn', and Shergarh are rich in relics 
of Muhammadan architecture. At Sitamarhi is a 
cave with which a legend of Sita is associated. The 
annual bathing festival of Sonpur, held in Novem- 
ber at the junction of the Gandak and the Ganges, 
is one of the oldest and most popular in India ; it 
was here that Visnu rescued the elephant from the 
crocodile, and here Rama built a temple. At 
Af>ar there is a fine sculpture of the varana (boar) 
ariitcir of Visnu. 

Literature. — T. W. Rbys Davids, Buddhist India^, Lor- 
don, 1905 ; A. Cunningbam, A ncient (Jeoqraphy of India, 
do. 1S71 ; J. Lesgre, Travels of Fa-hion, O.vtorJ, 1886; T. W. 
Watters, On Item Chwang’s Travels, London, 1904-05 ; IGI, 

J. Allan. 

MAGAS.— See Saueas and Magas. 

MAGH. — Magh, or, popularly, Mugh, Mugg, is 
the designation of a group of Indo-Cliinese tribes, 
numbering 128,345 at the Census of 1911, and 
practically all confined to Bengal. The derivation 
o: the name is uncertain. A. P. Phayre {Hist, of 
liunna, London, 1884, p. 47 ; cf. H. Yule and 
A. C. Burnell, Hohson-Jobsov?, do. 1903, p. 594) 
connects it with Magadha, the ancient name of 
modern Bihar, while L. Vivien de St. Martin 
(J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described by 
McyasfAcnes ami Arrian, Calcutta, 1877, p. 133, 
note), identified the Magh with the Maccocalingse 
of Pliny {HN vi. xxi. 8). 

‘ Ail Ma^hs are Buddhists of the Southern school, and regard 
the Northern Buddhists of Tibet as wholly unorthodox. The 
wilder sections of the Thongchas, however, retain some vestiges 
of an earlier animistic faith, which bids them sacrifice cattle, 

iroats, and swine, and in.ake — o vi'-e • — « : 

to the spirits of hill and rivi a . *'■■■..■ 

other hand, the tendency is ■ ■ 

particularly in its Tantric developments, and to add the gross 
worship of Siva and Durga to the simple observances prescribed 
by their own communion. It thus comes to pass that while the 
Buddhist Phungyis or Rdolis are the recognized priests of all 
the trilies, considerable respect is shown to'Brahmans, who are 
frequently employed to determine auspicious days for particular 
a-tions, and to assist in the worship of the Hindu gods. Among 
the Thongchas old women often devote themselves to the service 
of religion, and although not charged with special ceremonial 
functions, are regarded as in some sense priestesses, and are 
called b\ the distinctive name Urdama’ (H. H. Ri-Jev Ta 
Calcutta, 1S91, ii. 33). 

The people thu.s described are the Khyonngth.o. 
of file lull tracts of Chittagong, who, as T. H. 
Lev, in states (Hill Tracts of Chittanonq, Calcutta, 
lSfi9, p. 37, Wild Races of S.-E. India, London, 
1870, p. 93), are known to the Bengalis of the plain .5 I 
1 Aixcieiit C>:' -j»aphi/ of India, p. 4d3. I 


as ‘Hill Mugh,’ and are to be carefully distin- 
guished from the true Maghs of the Chittagong 
District, otherwise called Rajbansi, who are the 
offspring of Bengali women by Bunnans, w’hen 
the latter possessed Chittagong. Thw supply the 
famous Magh cooks, well known in Calcutta and 
other parts of Bengal. The true Khyoungtha are 
Buddhists and believe in the doctrine of metei^sy- 
chosis or transmigration of souls ; but their Bud- 
dhist worship is of a simple character — the presence 
of a priest is not indispensable ; prayers are made 
and otferings of flowers, food, etc., are placed be- 
fore the shrine of Gautama by the people them- 
selves. Many villages have no priest, except 
wandering fiiars, who are not so much ministers 
of religion as recipients of alms. Each village has 
a temple (hhiong), a bamboo stractnre built under 
the shade of some trees, inside which, on a small 
raised platform of bamboos, stands an image of 
Gantama, made either of gilded wood or of ala- 
baster, the figure being in a sitting postnre, with 
a pagoda-shaped headdress indicative of superior 

ower. Before it the village girls lay otferings of 

owers and rice every morning, and, at the same 
time, bring the daily food of any priest or way- 
farer who may be resting there. By the side of 
the image hangs a small stand of hells, which each 
villager, after removing his turban and bowing to 
the semblance of the Teacher, rings to announce 
his presence. Each one prays for himself, except 
that now and again a father may he seen leading 
his young son by the hand and teaching him how 
to pray. Each year, before the commencement of 
the burning of the jungle for the purpose of sow- 
ing their crops, the boys are clothe in yellow 
robes of the priesthood, have their heads shaved, 
and go through a rite before a priest which seems 
to be an assumption on their part of religious re- 
sponsibilities. Women do not participate in this 
rite : but it is common for a man to perform it two 
or three times during his life. If a relative is sick, 
or he himself has escaped any danger, he performs 
the ceremony as a supplication or as an acknow- 
ledgment of the mercies which he has received. 

Lm&ATURs.— The authorities are quoted io the article. 

W. Ckookb. 

MAGI. — X. The name (Gr. Md 7 os, Lat. Magus, 
from Old Pers. Magu) is familiar to us from the 
classical writers, and from two appearances in the 
NT. It meets us first on the Beliistan Inscription 
of Darius, where the king describes [Bh. [Pers. 
text] i. ^ff.) the usurpation of ‘Gaumata the 
Magus ’ {Gaumata tya MagnS) and his own success- 
ful plot against him, by which he restored the 
Achseraenian dynasty to its-ancient throne. There 
is nothing in the inscription to show what Magu 
meant, and we must fall back on our Greek sources, 
Herodotus first, and the rest longo intervallo. In 
Herod, i. 101 we are told that ’AptfoiToi. Md 7 ot, and 
four others were 'iHijbtav ylwa. The six names were 
explained as Aryan caste-titles by J. Oppert long 
ago {Le Peuple et la langue des Mtdes, Paris, 1879, 
p. 7), and again, on dilierent lines, by A. J. Carnoy 
{Muston, new ser., ix. [1W8] 121 ff.) ; the tolerable 
certainty that five are Aryan makes a strong pre- 
sumption that Md 7 i» must be interpreted from the 
•same language group. 

The etymology, however, mast be left undecided. Putting 
aside some attempts of Semitists to claim it, we have at least 
two plausible accounts from the Indo-European side. Camov 
{loc. cit.) compares fxT}\av7i and Meiyawv with the meaning 
‘helper, healer,' while Moulton {The Thinker, ii. [1892] 491 ; see 
his Barly Zoroastrianism, pp. 428-430) connects Gothic magus, 
O. Ir. mug — a connexion which Camoy accepts, but in a 
different sense. The Gothic word translates rtsoor once, and 
irais ( = ' servant ’) elsewhere. The latter meaning is that of the 
Insh word ; we may probably compare the development of our 
‘maid’ and local uses of ‘boy.’ That ‘boy’ is the primitive 
Pv tijg Later Avestan mayara, ‘ unmamed.' 

■ ■ ■ ■ : I . , ■ 1 . moyii ( = O. Pers. magu) occurs only 

■ ■ i >re t'-vr",.., .ii. l that in a prose passage (I's. Ixr. 7) 
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obviously late, speaks for the meaning ‘servant’; the Magi 
were thus the leading tribe of the aboriginal population, enslav^ 
or reduced to political subjection by the invading Aiy^ans. But 
the whole history of the word is open to great uncertainty. The 
authority of T. Noldeke and 0. Bezold (op. C. Bartholomae, 
Altiran. W&rterbuch, Strassburg, 1904, p. 1111) may be referred 
to against the Semitic claim. 

2 . While the Magi were thus a distinct caste of 
Medians, and apparently the recognized leaders of 
the subject population in the time of Aryan (Persian) 
dominion, there is no reason for doubt that their 
ascendancy was essentially religious, like that of 
the Brahmans in India. Darius writes of his 
repairing temples which the Magus had destroyed 
(Bh. [Pers. text] i. 63-66), and so far the inscription 
favours the existence of a marked difference of 
religion — of course, its scanty reference does not 
definitely prove anything one way or another. But 
the testimony of Herodotus and all later classical 
writers is so unanimous and precise that we need 
no other. It would appear that, having failed in 
their bold bid for political supremacy, as leaders 
of the people against Aryan invaders, they began 
to build up power upon their popular vogue as 
shamans. It was easy to insinuate themselves into 
the open place of priest in the unreformed Iranian 
nature-worship, as described most accurately by 
Herodotus (i. 131 ff.) ; they had only to emphasize 
certain clear points of resemblance between their 
own religion and that of the Aryans, veneration of 
the sun and of fire being the chief. There is one 
important detail of ritual in which we can with 
high probability trace an appearance of Magianism 
separate from Aryan connexions at a very early 
date. Ezk describes, as the greatest of three 
‘abominations’ that had brought Jahweh’s wrath 
on Jerusalem, the sun-worship of men in eastward 

f »osition, who ‘put the branch to the nose.’ To 
lold a bough before the fac-e in solar cultus is a 
natural action ; its special interest for us lies in its 
coincidence with the Parsi use of the harsom (q.v.), 
a bunch of tamarisk twigs held by the priest before 
his face in worship. The name, and the peculiar 
use of the verb ‘ spread ’ to describe the preparation 
of the instrument, alike take us to something quite 
different — the Aryan carpet of stalks of tender 
grass (Herod, i. 132) on which the offering was laid 
(Skr. barhis, Av. baresman). We may infer that 
the Magi adapted the Aryan use to their own by 
prescribing that a bunch of the sacred stalks should 
oe picked up from the ground and held reverentially 
before the face. 

3 . This notice enables us to trace the Magi in a 
separate activity as far back as 591 B.C., when they 
seem to have secured proselytes in Judcea. This 
is qrdte in keeping with what we know of them. 
Their contemporary appearance in Babylon is 
probably attested hy Jer 39^-*®, where ‘the Rab- 
Mag’ appears among Nebuchadrezzar’s officers 
(for alternative views of Rab-Mag see the Oxford 
Lexicon and EBi, s.v.). H. Zimmem and H. 
Winckler (KAT^, 416) explain the Rab-Mag’s 
name, Nergal-sharezer, as ‘Nergal, protect the 
king’; and in their account of Nergal they 
expressly compare Ahriman, who in the Later 
Avesta has features which could be very easily 
connected with Babylon. The head of a 'caste of 
exorcists, who by their charms can keep the Satan 
from harming the king, is wholly in place at court. 
We compare at once the apotropseic functions of 
the Magi in Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 46. We may 
add to this small but important peculiarity several 
other traits by which the Magi may be distinguished 
from the Persians in religion, whether in the earlier 
or the later stages of vmat we now call Parsiism. 
First come two conspicuous features recognized 
from the first by (Ireek writers as Magian and not 
Persian: ( 1 ) their exposure of the bodies of the 
dead to birds and carrion dogs was distinguished 


by Herodotus (i. 140) from the Persian custom of 
burial after encasing in wax. It has pronounced 
aboriginal affinities, and was neither Semitic nor 
(almost certainly) Aryan. Coupled with this was 
(2) their insistence on next-of-kin marriage, which 
they belauded extravagantly for its accumulations 
of merit. It was never accepted by the Persians, 
and never found its way into the Avesta (see on 
this Moulton, p. 205 f.), first appearing in the 
Pahlavi writings of the Sasanian age as a precept 
of developed Parsiism. But modem Parsiism 
repudiates it with the utmost emphasis, and its 
scholars attempt the heroic but impossible task of 
denying that their predecessors meant anything of 
the kind (see art. Marbiage [Iranian], § 2 ). (3) 
The very name of magic attests the strength of 
their association, in the mind of antiquity, with an 
accomplishment altogether ignored in the Avesta, 
and never countenanced in Parsiism. Equally 
ignored is (4) oneiromancy. The Magi were re- 
nowned for their skill in divining by dreams ; but 
the very word for dream occurs only once in the 
Later Avesta ( Yt. xiiL 104), and there is no hint 
that dreams were ever studied. Closely linked 
with this is (5) astrology, with which the M^ 
were traditionally credit. But the Avesta, while 
it has plenty of star-lore, and some mythology, 
has never a hint of ideas belonging to astrological 
conceptions. A curious point under this head is 
the inconsistent views of the planets held in the 
later Parsi Scriptures (the Avesta has nothing one 
way or the other). On one side there is the oificial 
view that planets were malign ; on the other we 
find them named by the names of the good yazatas, 
including Ormazd himself. These names are simply 
equivalents for the Babylonian terms, like those 
which we ourselves have taken over through the 
later Greeks and the Romans, so that the diate is 
post-Avestan. But it seems probable that the 
Magi put the planets into the creation of Ahriman 
because of their irregular motion, while the Pai-sis 
generally believed in their beneficence. There is 
the same kind of discrepancy in ( 6 ) the views of 
mountains, which in Aryan and Semitic mythology 
alike were venerated as divine, but by the Magi 
were treated as blots on the symmetry of creation, 
to be smoothed out when the Regeneration came. 
It will be seen that most of these peculiar traits, 
by which we may distinguish the Magi from the 
people whose religion they adopted and adapted, 
are incompatible with either Aryan or Semitic 
afiiliation, or at least do not suggest the one or the 
other. It seems a fair inference that they were 
abori^al Medians, who, like the Elamites, be- 
longed to neither of the two great races which 
divided Nearer Asia between them. To what stock 
they belonged we may not be able to say. L. H. 
Gray {ExpT xxv. [1914] 257) points out that there 
were Magas in India, about whom we hear in the 
Bhavisya Parana and the Brhatsamhitd ; he thinks 
that these were probably Magians, accepting the 
general view of them which has been outlined above, 
and he believes them to be immigrants to India 
from Persia.* 

• .. ' ■■ -viewof theethnography 

of M .. . ■ ■ ■ is to some extent new, 

.an ' . ■ . » ■ ' discussion. The extent 

of approval expressed by L. 0. Casartelli (Manchester 
Guardian, Dec. 2^ 1913) and L. H. Gray (loe. eit.) enconisges 
the writer to epitomize here the thesis set forth in his Early 
Zoroastrianisin, chs. vi. and vii. (cf. also K. Geldner, in ThLZ 
xxxix. [1914] 390). 

4. Pursuing this thesis further, ave are led to 
credit the Magi with all that is fairly called 
‘duaUstic’ in Parsiism. There is nothing really 

1 It may be noted that a Skr. Maga cannot be directly 
equated with Iranian Magtt ; but Magu may be borrowed aaa 
foreign word with altered declension (the form Magu ateo 
occurs in the Bhao. Pvr.). This would imply an Iranian 
oiig[in, which suits our theorj'. See, on the Magas, art. Sauras 
A5D HaOAS. 
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dualistic in Zarathuslitra’s Gathas. The very 
name of Ahriman [angra mainyu, ‘ enemy spirit ’ ; 
see art. Ahriman) occurs only once there ( Fs. xlv. 
2), as a casual epithet and not a fixed title. The 
good and evil spirits make their choice in the 
beginning, but there is never any real q^uestion as 
to the issue of the strife between them ; one whose 
perpetual counsel is ‘ Resist the devil and he will 
flee ’ can never be called a dualist. But the Magi, 
on Plutarch’s express testimony, offered sacrifices 
to Ahriman.* The practice is entirely absent from 
the Avesta — a fact that does not discredit Plutarch, 
but only shows the survival of distinct usages 
among the Magi, whose genius is well suited by 
the mechanical division of the world into creations 
of Ormazd and creations of Ahriman. This is prac- 
tically absent from the Gathas, and even from the 
Yashts, where a pure Iranian nature-worship shows 
small sign of influence from Zarathushtra on the 
one hand or the Magi on the other. The prose 
Avesta (excluding the early Gdthd haptanghaiti ) — 
which by the loss of metre and the presence of 
much dubious grammar proclaims itself composed 
in a virtually dead language — is full of this dual- 
ism. Even words have to be distributed between 
the two camps ; different terms are used for the 
head, hand, voice, etc., of an Ormazd- worshipper 
and those of an Ahrimanian. Every yazatn has 
a demoniacal opponent ; but we note that the 
balancing is imperfectly completed, and that the 
fiends are often of manifestly late origin and vague 
functions, so that we should suppose the work 
of correlation to have been rather half-heartedly 
undertaken as a concession to theory. The type 
of dualism implied suggests affinity with that 
which apparently called forth the declaration of 
Is 45b The presence of such a system in Baby- 
lonia during tlie Exile suits our view of the Magi 
as shamans exercising influence far beyond their 
own land of Media ; and the presumption adds 
something to the case for recognizing the Rab- 
Mag as an ipxi/J-ayos. We may observe that, if 
Jahwlsm emphatically denied this dualistic assign- 
ing of darkness to an evil demiurge, Zarathushtra 
himself was no less clear in his claim that Mazda 
made the night as well as the day (Fs. xliv. 5). 

5 . We are reduced mainly to conjecture when 
we ask what was tiie Magian eschatology. That 
death must be abolished if Ormazd is at last to 
conquer Ahriman — pouru-mahrka, ‘ many -slaying,’ 
according to hi.-^ standing Avestan epithet — seems 
a natural inference from theii' first principles. AVe 
know, further, that they pictured a regenerate 
world in which such unsymmetrical features as 
mountains would disappear, and the earth would 
become a ‘ slojjeless plain.’ But how far they 
pressed their form of the doctrine of immortality 
we have no means of knowing. Our earlj' Oreek 
witness, Theopompns, according to an important 
statement of Diogenes,^ declareil that the Magi 
taught the future resurrection ot men to a death- 
less existence. This excellent 4th cent, authority 
may, of course, be describing only the doctrine of 
Persian religion in his own time, when the Magi 
were its long-established piiests. But the extract 
apparently connects this immortality with a doc- 
trine that looks rather characteristic of the Magi 
themselves. The loctts classic us in Plutarch, already 
quoted, is ordinarily taken as silent as to any doctrine 
of a resurrection among the Magi. But E. Bdklen 
(Die Verwandtschaft der judisch-christl. mil der 
pars. Eschatologie, Gotlingeu, 1902, p. 102ff.)argHes 

1 de Is. et Osir. 40 : ‘ Z.-troa^tcr the . . . taught them 

to saentice to the o'het { Ireiinamo..*] olieriiin-) f<.r avertiner ill, 
and things of ylooni ' li.e Ipiooil of a volf is speeiaili ineiitiisned. 
Cf. the Mithraic dedication /IXo ASI.UAM". 

^ Diog. I.ac-rt. d'rootm. tl, os (sc. Theopompii*.) Kai ayu ■tcucrc.cr&ut 
Kara tops Ma-you^ tops sat ffrtffOat Zavarovs. 

See Moulton, pp. 406, 415 f., for a toll discuseion. 


that in Plutarch’s quotation from Theopompus* 
we should translate ‘ Hades is to be deserted,’ 
which agrees with the other accounts of the testi- 
mony of Theopompus. The absence of any doctrine 
of immortality in Tobit can hardly be regarded 
(as in Moulton, p. 416) as a contributory argument. 
For, whether the book is rightly or wrongly held 
(as by Moulton, ch. vii. and p. 332 if., and D. C. 
Simpson in the Oxford Apocrypha) as containing 
a Median folk-story re-written by a Jew, we must 
admit that the adapter was not likely to include 
that element unless he agreed with it, which, if 
the date was early, he would not do. It is clear 
that, if Zarathushtra’s eschatology came before 
Jews during the Exile only in an adaptation deter- 
mined by Magian ideas, it was very little likely to 
attract the thinkers of Israel. The common belief 
that the rise of the doctrine of immortality in pqst- 
ExUic Judaism owed some real stimulus to Persian 
influence becomes less and less probable as the 
history of early Zoroastrianism is investigated 
more thoroughly. 

6 . Such, then, in outline were the Magi as a 
sacred tribe, so far as our information allows us 
to isolate them for separate portraiture. Most of 
what we hear of them naturally belongs rather to 
the religions system upon which they fastened so 
tenaciously. As early as the travels of Herodotus, 
they had compensated for their failure to regain 
political ascendancy by making themselves indis- 
pensable to the ritual of Persian religion. It in- 
volved, as we have seen, considerable suppression 
of beliefs and usages traditional among themselves. 
These they continued to practise in their own 
communiW, with or without attempts at propa- 
ganda. They could easily use general similarities 
between their religion and that of the native 
Iranians so as to prove to the latter their fitness 
to serve their altars ; and the people to whom they 
ministered, including a large proportion of their 
own kin, would be slower to realize how much 
change the proselytes were bringing to the religion 
which they so zealously adopted. 

7 . Later developments of Magianism belong to 
the history of Zoroastrianism as established under 
the Sasanian dynasty. It only remains here to 
add a few words about the Magi as they figure in 
the Nativity story of our First Gospel. To discuss 
the historic credibility of that story, or the various 
theories that have been devised to explain the 
star, must be left to the Dictionaries of the Bible. 
Here it suffices to connect the foremost traits of 
the Magi, as described above, with points in the 
story of Mt 2. That these Mdyoi airi ovaToXwi' 
answer to the picture as experts in dream-inter- 
pretation and in star-lore is clear. It is note- 
worthy, therefore, that Mt 2, so far as its testimony 
goes, isolates the Magi from Persian religion, 
which, as we saw, has practically no room for 
either (see art. Fe.WA.siii, ad fin.}. This consti- 
tutes within its limits a rather striking witness, 
when we remember how little we are able to dis- 
cover about the Magi as apart from the religion 
w ith which even four centuries earlier they were 
almost completely identified. Naturally we must 
not be tempted to make too much of evidence so 
limited in its range. 

Litkratl’rb.— Greek and Latin loci classics are collected in 
A. Rapp’s two papers, ZD.MG .\ix. [lS6.i] 1-89 and xx. [1866] 
49-140. Those which affect Zoroaster are conveniently prints 
together in A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroas/er, the Prophet of 
Ancient Iran, New York, la99. The account here given depends 
largely on the writer's full discussion of the whole subject in 
Early Zoroastrianism (EL), London, 1913. 

James Hope Moulton. 

* do Is. el Dsir. 47 : rihos 5’ airohfirrtaSat Tbv'.hilrjv, xal rovs pee 
arSpui-uL-s tiSalyoyas ItTfcdat, pOTf rpo<f)y,s fieopeVow PVre (TKiar 
jToioiiros, KTh. Hades h-as h. eri Ubinlly taken as a iiaiue for 
Ahriman, but this almost demands the alteration of dn-oAenr* 
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Introductory (B. R. Maeett), p. 245. 

Arabian and Muslim (D. S. Margououth), 
p. 252. 

Babylonian (L. W. King), p. 253. 

Buddhist (L. de la Vallee Pottssin), p. 255. 

Celtic (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 257. 

Chinese (R. F. Johnston), p. 259. 

Christian.— See Charms and Amulets (Christ- 
ian). 

MAGIC (Introductorjf). — i. History of the term 
and problem of its definition. — In any general treat- 
ment of the subject of magic the problem of its 
definition must occupy the chief pla«e, seeing that 
it constitutes a veritable storm-centre in the anthro- 
pological literature of the present day. As so often 
happens when a word belonging to the common lan- 
guage, and used in vague and conflicting ways, is 
taken over by science that it may correspond to 
some precise concept, theorists interested indifferent 
and more or less incompatible concepts claim ex- 
clusive rights over the same technical term ; so 
that, if they are at all equally matched, the term 
becomes for the time being ambiguous, i.e., it 
answers to more concepts than one. Something of 
this kind has occurred in regard to the word ‘ magic. ’ 
It may be instructive, then, to begin with a glance 
at its meaning as a popular expression. It is, of 
course, the lineal descendant of the Gr. fiayela and 
the Lat. niagia, which in their strictest sense refer 
simply to the religion, learning, and occult practices 
of the Persian Magi, or pnests of the sect of 
Zoroaster, in the form in which they became known 
to the West (see art. Magi). Such matters, how- 
ever, being both foreign and ill-understood, would 
naturally be more or less suspect. Hence the word 
tends from the first to carry with it the unfavour- 
able associations summed up in the notion of witch- 
craft (see, for instance, Hesychius, s.v. y6r)i, which 
he identifies with fjiiyot, and Pliny, HN xxx. H ; 
and for further references cf. H. Hu^rt, in Barem- 
berg-Saglio, s.v. ‘ Magia’). These associations the 
eqmvalent words in the various languages of modern 
Europe have never lost. Bacon’s attempt to reha- 
bilitate magia as natural science in its operative 
aspect (de Augmentis scientiarum, iii. ad Jin.) 
proved quite abortive. Thus it comes about that 
the modern anthropologist in attributing ‘ magic ’ 
to a given people can hardly do so without at the 
same time implying that it is something inferior 
and bad — something that, however prevalent it may 
be, belongs to the lower levels or even to the path- 
ology of mind and society. A survey of representa- 
tive views on the subject will bring out the fact 
that, in this respect at least, most, if not all, 
theories tend to be at one. 

2 . Representative views.— As far back as 1870 
E. B. Tylor laid it down that the ‘confusion of 
objective with subjective connexion, ... so uni- 
form in principle, though so various in details, . . . 
may be applied to explain one branch after another 
of the arts of the sorcerer and diviner, till it almost 
seems as though we were coming near the end of 
his list, and might set down practices not based on 
this mental process, as exertions to a general rule ’ 
(Researches into the Early Hist, of Mankind, p. 129). 
He adds that the same state of mind will account 
for tabus, many of the food- prejudices of the savage, 
for instance, depending on the belief that the quali- 
ties of the eaten pass into the eater (ib. p. 133). Such 
an attitude of mind he characterizes as one of 
‘gross superstition and delusion ’ (ih. p. 119), even 
wmile allowing that at a stage of development when 
human life ‘ was more like a long dream ’ such a 


Egyptian (A. H. Gardiner), p. 262. 

Greek and Roman (K. F. Smith), p. 269. 

Indian (H. A. Rose), p. 289. 

Iranian (A. J. Carnoy), p. 293. 

Japanese (M. Revon), p. 296. 

Jewish (M. Gaster), p. 300. 

Slavic (L. A. Magnus), p. 305. 

Teutonic (F. Halsig), p. 307. 

Vedic (A. A. Macdonell), p. 311. 

system of error was perfectly ‘intelligible’ (ib. 
139 f.). He pursues the same line of explanation 
in his later work. Primitive Cidture, where magic 
is described as ‘occult science,’ i.e. a ‘pseudo- 
science’ (3rd ed., i. 112, 119). ‘The principal key 
to the understanding of occult science is to con- 
sider it as based on the association of ideas, a 
faculty which lies at the very foundation of human 
reason, but in no small degree of human unreason 
also’ (i. 115f.). He adds a disquisition on the 
futility of magic arts, in which he maintains 
that ‘ in the whole monstrous farrago ’ there is 
practically no truth or value whatever (i. 133). 
Meanwhile, he holds that the laws of mind are as 
unchanging as the laws of chemical combination, so 
that ‘ the thing that has been will be ’ (i. 159). The 
‘ symbolic magic ’ of the savage and modem spirit- 
usQism are alike hurtful superstitions bom of falla- 
cies to which the human mind is naturally prone 
(see ch. iv., passim, esp. ad Jin.). 

J. _G. Frazer (The Golden Bough) maintains a 
position which in most respects is identical with 
that of Tylor. In the first edition (1890) he credits 
primitive man with two views of the world that 
exist side by side, the one view being that it is 
worked by personal beings acting on impulses and 
motives like his own, the other view amounting in 
germ to the conception of nature as a series of 
events occurring in an invariable order without the 
intervention of personal agency. The latter is the 
view involved in sympathetic magic (GR* i. 9), 
though the savage acts on it, not only in magic art, 
but in much of the business of daily life (ib. 31). 
In the second edition (1900) Frazer lays far more 
stress on the ‘ fundamental distinction and even 
opposition of principle between magic and religion,’ 
being influenced especially by the theories of H. 
Oldenberg (Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894), 
F. B. Jevons (Introduction to the History oj Re- 
ligion, London, 1896), and A. C. Lyall (Asiatic 
Studies, 1st ser., London, 1899). More than that, 
he is now disposed to affirm that, ‘ in the evolution 
of thought, magic, as representing a lower intel- 
lectual stratum, has probably everywhere preceded 
religion ’ (GR® i. p. xvi). He still represents magic 
as ‘ next of kin to science,’ since the two have in 
common the ‘ general assumption of a succession 
of events determined by law.’ Magic is neverthe- 
less only ‘the bastard sister of science.’ 

* All luagic ia necessarily false and barren ; for were it ever 
to become true and fruitful, it would no longer be magic but 
science.' 

All cases of sympathetic magic resolve themselves 
on analysis into mistaken applications of the laws of 
the association of ideas by similarity and contiguity. 

‘Le^tioiately applied’ these same principles ‘ j ield science; 
iiiegitimateiy applied they yield mag;ic ’ (ib. p. 62). 

Religion, on the other hand, ‘ is opposed in principle 
both to magic and to science,’ since its fundamental 
assumption is that the course of nature and of human 
life is controlled by personal beings superior to man. 
Towards such beings conciliation must be employed, 
whereas to exert mechanical control is the object of 
magic and science, though the former often essays to 
control spirits, treating them, however, exactly as 
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if they were manimate agents (ib. p. 63 f. ). Finally, 
the human race are assumed to have passed through 
an ‘ intellectual phase,’ in which they ‘ attempts 
to force the great powers of nature to do their 
pleasure,’ and had not yet thought of courting their 
favour by offerings and prayer. Such an ‘age of 
magic ’ finally gave place to an ‘ age of religion ’ 
only because mankind at length were led by experi- 
ence to a ‘ tardy recognition of the inherent false- 
hood and barrenness of magic,’ whereupon the more 
thoughtful part of them cast about for a truer theory 
of nature (ih. pp. 73, 75). In the third edition (1911) 
these main theses are retained, but the following 
scheme of the principal branches of magic (taken 
over from Lectures on the Early History of the 
Kingship, ch. ii.) is added, in accordance with the 
view that magic is simply misapplied association 
of ideas ; 

’ sympathetic Magic 

(Law of Sympathy) 


Homceopathic M£^c Contagious Magic 

(Law of Similarity) (Law of Contact), 

while ‘ the whole erroneous system, both theoretical 
and practical,’ which answers to the name of magic 
is classified under aspects according to the following 
tabular form : 

Magic 


Theoretical Practical 

(Magic as a pseudo-science) (Magic as a pseudo-art) 


Positive Magic Negative Magic 

or or 

Sorcery Tabu. 

(See GBS, pt. i., The Magic Art, L 54 and US.) 

The view that tabu is a negative magic did not 
^pear in earlier editions of The Golden Bough. 
Frazer holds that, if not the whole doctrine of tabu, 
at all events a large part of it, would seem to be 
but a special application of sympathetic magic, with 
its two great laws of similarity and contact (ib. 
i. Ill n.). 

E. S. Hartland (Ritual and Belief, London, 1914) 
enters on a full discussion of ‘ Ine Relations of 
Religion and Magic’ (p. 26 ff.). He insists at the 
outset that they spring from a common root. 

* 1 venture to suggest that in man’s emotional response to his 
eayironment, in his interpretation in the terms of personality 
of the objects which encountered his attention, and in their 
investiture by him with potentiality, atmosphere, orenda, mana 
—call it by what name you will — we have the common root of 
magic and religion ’ (p. 66). 

Correspondingly, magician and priest are differ- 
entiatetl from a common type, namely, the medicine- 
man. 

* Roughly and provisionally it may be said that the professional 
magician is he who in the course of the evolution of society, by 
birth, by purchase, or by study and practice in the conventional 
methods, has acquired the most powerful orenda. Similarly, 
the professional priest is he who in these ways, or by prayer and 
fasting, has obtained the favour of the imaginary personages 
believed to influence or control the affairs of men — who has, in 
a word, pos^ssed himself of their orenda. The union of these 
two professions in one person is not adventitious ; it is prob- 
ably fundamental ’ (p. 95 f.). 

Hartland, while thus differing from Frazer on the 
question of origin, is disposed in other respects to 
follow the latter’s method of delimiting magic and 
religion. 

Magic ‘conveys the notion of power, by whatsoever means 
acquired, wielded by the magician as his own, and not as that 
of a higher being whose cooperation ia only obtained by suppli- 
cation and self-abasement ' (p. S6X 

On his view prayers and sacrifices are magical pro- 
cesses just in so far as a constraining power is attri- 
buted to them ; and he asks, * Have analogous 


beliefs in the magical powers of a rite even yet 
disappeared from Christianity?’ {p. 87). 

Religion, on the other hand, is ‘ confined to cultual systems, 
whose objects, so far as they are pereonal, are endow^ with 
free will, are to be approached with true worship, and may or 
may not grant the prayers of their suppliants. . . . Where the 
object is impersonal, or is but vaguely personal, ib is none the 
less treated with reverence and submission, as something tran- 
scending man ; it is the object of an emotional attitude, actively 
directed towards it. The object thus, even where it is not 
personal, tends to become so ’ (p. 88). 

A. Lehmann of Copenhagen (Aberglaube und 
Zauherei von den altesten Zeiten an his in die 
Gegemoart, Stuttgart, 1898) defines superstition 
(Aberglaube) as any belief which either fails to 
obtain authorization from a given religion or stands 
in contradiction with the scientific conception of 
natnre prevailing at a given time. Correspondingly, 
magic or sorcery (Magie oder Zauherei) is any 
practice which is engendered by superstition, or is 
explained in terms of superstitious notions (p. 6f.). 
By insisting on the essential relativity of these two 
ideas he claims to have avoided many difficulties 
that puzzled former inquirers. For instance, if it 
be asked how magic is to be distinguished from 
miracle, the reply is that it is all a question of stand- 
point, Aaron performing miracles while his Egyptian 
rivals are mere magicians (p. 9). For the rest, he 
finds two more or less independent theories to be 
equally at the back of magical practice, namely, 
the spiritist, which relies on the intermediation of 
personal agents, and the occultist, which calls into 
play mysterious powers of nature (p. 314). 

H. Hubert and M. Mauss (‘ Ksqnisse d’nne thdorie 
g5n6rale de la magie,’ in ASoe vii. [1904]) start 
from the conception of rites. Rites are traditional 
acts that are efficacions in a non-mechanical way, 
thus involving the notion of mana (q.v.), or wonder- 
working power (p. 14 ; cf. p. 138). Such a notion 
underlies the idea of the sacred as implied in a 
religions rite like sacrifice. A magical rite, though 
non-religious, involves ideas of the same order 
(p. 2f.). The diflerentia of magical rites consists 
in the fact that they do not form part of an organ- 
ized cult, and therefore tend to be regarded by the 
society concerned as illicit (p. 19). Thus religion 
and magic tend to stand to one another as two poles 
representing severally the social and the anti-social 
ways of trafficking with the miraculous. Finally, 
magic, as being always the outcast of society, 
becomes charged with all the effects of decomposi- 
tion and rejection, and so is gradually differentiated 
from religion more and more. This very ingenious 
and weighty study of magic, to which a short 
sketch cannot pretend to do justice, is made, it 
must be remembered, from a strictly sociological 
standpoint, and throughout regards magic and 
religion not as phases of mind, but as social institu- 
tions, having as such a reality of their own deter- 
minable in terms of form and function. 

Arnold van Gennep (Les Bites de passage, Paris, 
1909) treats the magico-religions as an indivisible 
whole, distinguishing only tetween the theoretical 
and the practical activities which it comprises, 
and assigning the term ‘ religion ’ to the former 
and ‘ magic ’ to the latter. It is essential, in his 
view, to insist on the indissolubility of the relation 
between the theoretical and the practical sides, 
since the theory divorced from the practice 
passes into metaphysic, while the practice founded 
on another theory becomes science. For the 
rest, the mysterious forces which are the objects 
of magico-religious theory may be conceived 
equally well under an impersonal or a personal 
form ; and, correspondingly, magico-religious prac- 
tice, whether it issue in positive acts or in absten- 
tions — viz. in the observance of tabus — may seek 
to deal with things either directly or indirectly 
through personal agents having power over the 
things, while the mechanism of association by 
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siadlarity and contact is involved in both cases 
alike. The theory is stated (p. 18) in tabular 
form as follows : 

1. Theory (Religion) 


dynamism animism 

(monist ; impersonalist) (duaiist, etc. ; personatist) 


totemism spiritism polydmmonism theism 
(with its inter- 
mediate grades). 

2. Practice (Magic) 

(Bites) 



sympathetic contagious dirwt indirect positlre negative 

(tebu). 

Wilhelm Wundt (Vblkerpsyehologie, vol. ii. pts. 
ii. and iii., Leipzig, 1907-09) makes myth or belief 
the ultimate source of cult or ritual, since the 
latter is but the former put into practice. There 
is bat one mythicad idea at the back of all rites, 
namely, the idea of soul ; and from it are gener- 
ated in succession three forms of cult, magic, 
fetishism, and totemism, which by reaction cause 
the idea of soul to develop correspondingly. To 
deal only with the first of these, magic in its 
primary form consists in the supposed direct action 
of soul on soul, as when the evil eye is feared, 
while the secondary form consists in supposed 
action from a distance, when the soul-innuence 
makes itself felt indirectly by means of a symbol 
(ii. 46 f.). Thus Wundt is entirely opposed to the 
Frazerian theory that magic implies a theory of 
natural causation on the part of the savage. On 
his view, while ordinary events are accepted as a 
matter of coarse, extraordinary events, demanding 
as they do a theory that will account for them, 
are at first ascribed to the soul-power or will of a 
man, and later (when the stage of magic is tran- 
scended) to that of a magnified man, or god, similar 
soul-power or will being ascribed to inanimate 
objects and to animals at the intermediate stages 
of fetishism and totemism. 

Here perforce must end the survey of repre- 
sentative views, those selected for examination 
at least exemplifying the wide diversity of the 
notions which it is sought for purposes of science 
to impose on a highly plastic, since popular, term. 
Now the purely verbm side of the question need 
not be a source of trouble. If the things are 
envisaged distinctly, the words may be trusted to 
look after themselves. Thus in the present case 
there are evidently different concepts answering 
to separate aspects of human life ; and it will he 
suilicient for the present purpose if these aspects 
are discriminated, so that terminology may be 
given the chance of adjusting itself to the facts. 

3. Mag(ic as a general name for rudimentary 
cult. — On any theory of the evolution of religion 
which represents it as a single movement falling 
into distinguishable stages, there will alway s be a 
first stage of minimum development immediately 
preceded by a stage of what Bacon would call 
absentia in proximo — a ‘ pre-religious ’ stage, as it 
might be termed. Now, since the word ‘magic’ 
tends to bear an onfavonrable sense, nothing is 
more natural than to dab magical whatever fails 
to come np to the evolutionary standard which 
religion is more or less arbitrarily taken to 
embody. It hardly matters whether, after the 
manner of Frazer, an age of magic is held to have 


preceded the age of religion, or whether, in the 
style of Wundt, magic is identified with the lowest 
form of religion. In either case magic answers to 
something to which is assigned an unfavourable, 
because inferior, place in the evolutionary scale as 
compared with religion at its most characteristic. 
Anthropological science, however, is becoming in- 
creasingly chary of constructing any such scale on 
lines so simple and so drastic. Human evolution 
is a tissue of many interlacing strands ; and, 
again, the sav^e of to-day is no older or earlier 
than the civdizM man, so that typological and 
historical primitiveness cannot be identified off- 
hand. At most, then, it is with the help of 
psychological and sociological considerations of a 
general type that a primordial stage of mind and 
society can he theoretically posited, out of whicli 
determinate religion may be showm to have emerge<l 
by some sort of subsequent process. Such general 
considerations suggest that, just as Jourdain 
talked prose before he realized the fact, so the 
primeval savage acted before he thought about his 
action. Correspondingly, therefore, in the sphere 
of nascent religion there must have been a stage 
of cult or ritn^ (if so it may be termed), the pro- 
duct of sheer unreflective habit, which preceded 
the growth of ideas concerning the how and why 
of what was being done. Certain recurrent situa- 
tions in the social life — and, as for the individual 
life, it is wholly subordinate to the social so loug 
as mere gregariousness prevails — induce states of 
emotional intensity. The emotions must find a 
vent wmehow. This they do either through 
activities directed to practical ends, such as hunt- 
ing, fighting, and love-making ; or else through 
secondary activities such as are not immediatmy 
practical in their object but serve simply as outlets 
of superfluous energy, such as the dances that 
simplv play at hunting, fighting, or love-making. 
In either case habit entwines with the activities in 
nestion all sorts of more or less functionless acci- 
ents ; and the presence of these unaccountable 
details helps to make the whole performance seem 
mysterious to the performers and still more so to 
the civilized onlooker. When the activity is of 
the directly practical kind, say, hunting, whereas 
the tracking, the killing of the game, and so on, 
explain themselves, the accompanying observances 
enjoined by custom which do not explain them- 
selves so readily — for instance, wearing such and 
such a garb, uttering certain words, and the like — 
may well seem to call for justification even to the 
onthinking savage, who wUl at least translate his 
sense of the value of custom into the vague doc- 
trine that there is ‘power’ in these things, that 
they ‘work.’ When, on the other hand, the 
activities belong to those of the secondary type 
which are not immediately practical, constituting 
‘ protreptic ’ rites, as they might be termed, wliich, 
while affording emotional relief, act likewise on 
the whole as preparations for the business of life — 
very much as play does, in the case of the young 
— then accretions in tlie way of accidental features 
due to custom are likely to be more pronounced, 
inasmuch as there is no discipline of hard fact to 
impose bounds on the action. Meanwhile, in pro- 
portion as these secondary activities conform to 
the same stimuli as the primary activities of which 
they are the by-product, as, for instance, when 
the bunting interest overflows into a pantomimic 
rehearsal of the chase, they will wear an imitative 
appearance, though in reality being ‘ repercus- 
sions’ rather than imitations. When, however, 
an ex post facto justification of them becoines 
necessary, it is quite natural that the doctrine 
that they have ‘ power ’ should implicate the belief 
that their seemingly imitative character has some- 
thing to do with their efficacy. It is putting the 
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cart before the horse to say, as Frazer seems to do, 
that the belief that ‘ like produces like,’ or what 
not, generates symbolic ritual. It is, on the con- 
trary, symbolic ritual — i.e. a ritual that involves a 
more or less realistic reproduction of some practical 
activity — that generates the doctrine of ‘sympa- 
thetic’ causation in one or another of its forms. 
As a matter of fact, the so-called symbolic rites 
usually include all manner of details the mimetic 
bearing of which is at least not obvious ; and the 
generalization that an ‘ age of magic ’ indulges in 
rites which are symbolic and sympathetic through 
and through is reached by picl^g out the abstract 
element of imitativeness which runs through primi- 
tive cult (and to no small extent through the more 
‘advanced’ types of cult as well), and ignoring 
everything that is like nothing but itself, yet 
forms just as persistent a part of the approved 
ritual. If, then, we are going to use the word 
‘ magic ’ loosely as a name for rudimentary or un- 
reflective cult in general, let us at least identify 
the magical quality, not with the imitativeness, 
which is a secondary feature, but with the custom- 
ariness, which is the real source of the value 
attaching to these non-utilitarian accompaniments 
of the more exciting moments of the practical life 
— these ‘superstitious’ practices, as the civilized 
onlooker ranks them. For the rest, in so far as 
these relatively unideated discharges of the social 
energy need any supporting doctrine, they would 
seem to find it, not in any philosophy about like 
producing like, and so on — ideas that appear quite 
late in the history of thought — but in vague notions 
of the mnna type (see Mana). In other words, 
the savage comforts himself with no theory of how 
these ritual practices work, but is content to feel 
and know tJmt they work — that, despite all appear- 
ances to the contrary (since their non-utilitarian 
character may be supposed to become gradually 
manifest), they have power and efficacy in them or 
behind them. It is just this faith in their efficacy 
that distinguishes nascently religious practices 
from such as are merely aesthetic. The former are 
so closely related to the practical activities that 
a sense of their contributory value runs through 
them, and they thus suggest and foreshadow prac- 
tice in all sorts of ways that make for hope, 
courage, and confidence, whereas aesthetic enjoy- 
ment, though possessing a recreative function, 
does not thus point beyond itself. It remains only 
to ask whether ‘ magic ’ is a suitable word for the 
designation of the most rudimentary type of cult. 
On the whole, it would seem a pity for the evolu- 
tionist to apply a term redolent of disparagement 
to what on his view is a genuine phase of the 
serious life as lived under certain conditions of 
culture. It is far less question-begging to predi- 
cate religion throughout (unless, indeed, one is pre- 
pared to follow van Gennep, and predicate magic 
throughout as well as a general name for the prac- 
tical side of religion — which is surely an abuse of 
language). The science of comparative religion, 
if it is to do its work properly, must impartially 
embrace the cults of all mankind in its survey. 

An observation may be added for the benefit of 
the field-worker, who, as a rule, has to take over 
his classificatory apparatus ready-made from the 
hands of the theorist. If such an one has learnt 
to identify magic with the sympathetic principle 
or with those early forms of cult in which this prin- 
ciple appears to predominate, he will be inclined to 
label his collections of specific ceremonies ‘ hunting 
magic,’ ‘productive magic’ (a term often used to 
describe rites of the intichiuma type, which bear 
on the increase of food-animals and plants), ‘ agri- 
cultural mame,’ and so on. But it is just as eas 3 ' 
to speak of hunting and agricultural ‘rites’ or 
‘ ritual ’ ; and it is much more likely to lead to an 


unprejudiced description of all the relevant facts, 
whether they be of the sympathetic order or not. 
So, again, tabus are better treated as a part of 
ritual, namely, as observances of negative prescrip- 
tions, which will invariably be found to form one 
context with sundry other positive prescriptions ; 
to make them a part of magic is neither necessary 
nor even natural according to the ordinary usage 
of speech. It may even be said to be now a recog- 
nize working principle that the first-hand observer 
should class ad magico-religious phenomena under 
one general heading, and leave the theorists to 
determine how far, and alon^ what lines, the 
diflerentiation of the magical and religious elements 
Involved in the complex needs to be pushed (see 
Notes and Queries on Anthropology*, issued by the 
KoyaJ Anthrop. Institute, London, 1912, section 
on ‘The Study of Magico-Religious Facts,’ p. 
251 f.). 

4 . Magic as a name for the black art and allied 
developments. — The view which has just been dis- 
cussed and deprecated, that identifies magic with 
rudimentary cult as a whole, may be said to draw 
a horizontal line between magic and the later and 
more evolved products of the same tendencies 
which rudimentary cult embodies. The other view, 
which will now be examined, differs altogether 
from the former in that it draws a perpendicular 
line betw’een magic and certain contemporaneous 
but rival growths which may be broadly classed 
under the two heads of religion and science. This 
point comes out very clearly in Lehmann’s defini- 
tion, which correlates magic with superstition as 
practice with theory, and in turn makes supersti- 
tion co-extensive with such ideas as stand to the 
accepted religious and scientific beliefs of a given 
time in a relation of more or less direct conflict 
and contradiction. 

(a) Magic as the rival of religion. — Starting once 
more from the fact that the word ‘ magic ’ tends to 
stand for something bad, we realize at once that it 
is possible to treat m^c as a general name for all 
the bad kinds of trafficking with the occult and 
supra-sensible in vogue in a given society, while, 
conversely, religion may be taken to comprehend 
aU the good kinds of such trafficking. Obviously 
the power of bringing wonders to pass is a two- 
edged sword, since surprising things may happen 
for weal and for woe, while, again, immoral as W'ell 
as moral persons may seek benefit from miracle. 
It is, indera, eminently characteristic of ideas of 
the mana tyx>e that they are, from a moral point of 
view, ambiguous and two-sided, covering all mani- 
festations of the efficacy of rites, whether they be 
beneficent or maleficent in their intention (see 
Mana). Now it is easy to see how' rites of an ill- 
intentioned kind will come to be practised and will 
have efficacy imputed to them. Hate, greed, and 
tiie other types of anti-social attitude being more 
or less endemic at all levels of society, they are 
bound to find expression in habitual activities that 
assume the character of mystic rites in proportion 
as they abound in accretions and in secondary 
activities of the expletive order, such as cursing 
in set phrases or destroying an absent enemy in 
pantomime. Moreover, the very fear which hate 
and malice awake in the breasts of those against 
whom they are directed is enough to create an 
atmosphere in which the natural seeds of black 
magic cannot but germinate freely. The almost 
universal dread of the evil eye illustrates very well 
how the responsibility for the existence of a belief 
in sorcery often rests with the credulous victim 
just as much as, or more than, with the alleged 
aggressor. Anthropological literature is full of 
striking examples of the tendency which IV. E. 
Roth [North Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin 
no. 5, Brisbane, 1903, p. 28) calls thanatomania. 
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namely, the suggestibility leading sooner or later 
to death on the part of one who satisfies himself 
that he is doomed. Both has had personal experi- 
ence as a medical man of five or six such cases 
among the Queensland natives. Thus it comes about 
that, by an extension of the same line of thought, 
‘ evil magic ’ becomes the stock explanation offered 
for any form of accident or mysterious disease. 

‘ An individual becomes incapacitated through some chronic 
and paintul illness which does not answer to the various 
aboriginal methods of treatment or materia medica : the illness 
weighs upon his mind, and after a time he becomes more and 
more confirmed in his conviction that someone has been “ point- 
ing " the munguni (death-bone) at him — i.e. that a “ bone,” 
pebble, Hint, etc., has been put inside him and his blood 
removed’ (W. v '• v •• jjg Sorth- 

West-Central (,■ ■ p. 154). 

Indeed, it 1 ' ■■ ■ . . e savage 

scarcely recognizes the fact of ‘ natural ’ death, so 
ready is he to impute the event to the sinister arts 
of some particular individual or at least to the 
machinations of persons unknown (cf. art. LiFK 
AKD Death [Primitive], § 7 ). From these vaguer 
attributions of ill-will to one’s neighbours it is but 
a step to the conception of an evil magic inde- 
pendent of the will and intention of any person at 
all. Various more or less impersonal forms of evil 
— such as the arungguiltha of the Arunta (Spencer- 
Gillen*, London, 1899, p. 548 n. ), the otgon of the 
Hurons (J. N. B. Hewitt, Am. Anthropologist, new 
ser., iv. [1902] 37 n.), or the badi of the Malays 
(W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 94) 
— are regarded as malignant and destructive 
agencies in their own right, very much as one 
thinks of the plague or the influenza. In short, 
there is always more or less of black magic ‘ in the 
air ’ for the panic-ridden savage. For this reason, 
and seeing also how much the healer of diseases 
and, again, the witch-finder do to foster the evil 
reputation of the mamcian by their highly-coloured 
accounts of the dreadful arts which it is their pro- 
fessional privilege to be able to counteract, one 
might almost he tempted to declare that the 
sorcerer is a mere bogey, the creation of abject 
fear wedded to ignorance and credulity. But this 
would be to go too far. There seems good evidence 
that in Australia men and even women, despite 
the fact that black magic practised within the 
group is normally held to be punishable by death, 
wreak their vengeance in this way on their private 
enemies. Eoth’s own black servant, a mere lay- 
man, actually dared to point the bone at a native 
doctor, the latter dying about a fortnight later 
(.iV. Queensland Ethnography, Bull. no. 5, p. 30). 
At most, then, it may be surmised that for every 
case of genuine guilt there are far more false 
aceusations; and, in short, generally, in every 
witch-haunted society, whether it be native 
Australia or 17th cent. England, that the proofs of 
witchcraft msdnly rest on an argument from effect 
to cause. 

As for love-magic, it may not seem at first sight 
to have the anti-social character of the magic of 
hate ; but, if closely observed, it will be found on 
the whole to minister to hardly less disreputable 
purposes. Thus among the Arunta of Central 
Anstraha such magic is chiefly resorted to in order 
to bring about a runaway match. It is true that, 
according to native ideas, it is merely a case of one 
tribal husband trying to entice the woman away 
from another tribal husband, so that, as Spencer 
and Gillen say, ‘ it is a breach of manners but not 
of custom ’ (*, p. 544). Even so, however, it would 
seem to be extremely liable to lead to a general 
fight within the group, or between one local group 
and another, so that its anti-social tendency is 
bound in the long run to become tolerably 
manifest. 

So much for what are perhaps the clearest 
instances of types of ritual acts generated by 


passions and desires which society is bound to try 
to suppress in the interest of its own self-preserva- 
tion. Such rites can be placed in a more or less 
determinate class by themselves, whereas over 
against this class can be set in contrast another 
class of rites, entirely similar as regards the 
generail nature of their mechanism, but embodying 
motives of a kind held to be socially salutary. 
Broadly speaking, all public rites have this 
common quality of being licit and reputable, since 
the fact that they are the recognized custom of 
the community is taken as a sufficient guarantee 
that thCT exist for the furtherance of the common 
weal. Thus the totemic ceremonies of the Central 
Australians, the object of which is the increase of 
the food-animals and plants, occupy exactly the 
same place in the life of the people as is filled by 
the rites of the Church in a Christian country. 
Hence E. Durkheim (Les Formes eUmcntaires de la 
vie religieuse, Paris, 1912) takes the totemic system 
of Anstraha as the typical instance of an elementary 
religion, whereas Frazer, adopting what has been 
termed the horizontal line of division between 
magic and rehgion, would assign these totemic 
rites wholesale to the age of magic. Indeed, no 
better instanee eonld be cited to illustrate the in- 
compatibility between the horizontal and the per- 
pendicular methods of viewing magic and religion 
in their relation to each other. While, then, for 
the simpler societies at all events, public rites 
.always rank as good and licit, does it follow that 
private rites as such will tend to be regarded as 
bad and illicit ? According to Kobertson Smith 
(The Religion of the Semites^, London, 1894, p. 263 f.), 
it well-mgh amounts to this : 

‘It was the community, and not the individual, that was 
sure of the permanent and unfailing help of its deity. It was a 
national not a personal providence that was taught by ancient 
religion. So much was this the case that in purely personal 
concerns the ancients were very apt to turn, not to the recog- 
nised religion of the family or of the state, but to magical 
superstitions. . . . h'ot only did these magical superstitions 
lie outside religion, but in all well-ordered states they were 
regarded as illicit. A man had no right to enter into private 
relations with supernatural powers that might help him at 
the expense of the community to which he belonged In his 
relationB to the unseen he was bound always to think and act 
with and for the community, and not for himself alone.’ 

Granting, however, that in the small undiffer- 
entiated society private enterprise is suspect, we 
must recognize that, as the division of labour 
develops and the individual asserts himself more 
and more, the law is increasingly ready to sanetion, 
or at least condone, the use of ritual forms for 
securing personal ends, such as the protection of 
property by tabu-marks having the force of con- 
ditional curses (see P. Hiivelin, ‘ Magie et droit 
individuel,’ in ASoc x. [1907] 1 f. ; and cf. M. 
Mauss and M. H. Beuchat, ib. ix. [1906] 117, on 
the magico-religious significance of the Eskimo 
property -marks). For the rest, there will always 
be in every society a number of ceremonial practices 
to which a certain amount of magico-religious 
v’alue attaches that fall most naturally under the 
category of folk-lore, having no place in the 
official cult, yet being too insignificant to call for 
much notice favourable or unfavourable, and, on 
the whole, tending to be despised rather than 
condemned. In short, for certain purposes of 
science it is best to treat all magico-religious rites 
as generically akin, even while making due allow- 
.ance for their tendency to group themselves round 
the opposite pole of beneficence and maleficence, 
of social service and individual greed or spite. 
More especially is this so when the interest passes 
from intent to content, from motive to mechanism. 
Social and anti-social rites are hardly distinguish- 
able in respect of their external forms at the stage 
of the most rudimentary culture. Thus the agents 
bear the closest resemblance to each other, the 
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sorcerer and priest often meeting in the pei-soa of 
the medicine-man. The rites are of the same 

f eneral pattern, whether they be manual or oral. 

lastly, the ideas that are bound up witli the rites 
conform to a common type, now to that of inana 
and now to that of spirit (cf. Huvelin, op. cii. p. 2). 
After all, it is no wonder that differentiation 
should hardly have begun, seeing that, so long as 
society is represented by an aggregate of small 
groups living in a state of perpetual discord, what 
would be evU if practised on a friend becomes good 
the moment it is directed against the people just 
across the way. Or, again, society may halt as it 
were between two ethical opinions, with the result 
that ritual practices of contradictory intent may 
obtain something like equal toleration ; the moral 
status of love-magic was especially ambiguous, 
so that, for instance, among the Kurnai tribe of 
Victoria, where marriage by elopement verges on 
the position of a recognized institution, ‘ while 
there were medicine-men who assisted those who 
wished to elope, there w’ere other medicine-men 
who aided the pursuing kindred to discover them’ 
(A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes o/S.E. Australia, 
London, 1904, p. 277). Once more the medicine- 
man in his capacity of tribal head-man may use 
his supernatural power to punish offenders against 
the laws of the group, such as the novice wl>o 
behaves improperly at the initiation ceremonies, 
or the man who attacks another by means of evil 
magic ; but he will likewise in his private capacity 
use his power again.st his enemies, and will even 
bring to bear on them the power of Daramulun, 
the great anthropomorphic god of the mysteries, 
Uie very embodiment of all that is most religious 
in the eyes of the tribe (Howitt, pp. 543, 382). 
Clearly, then, it is not to the simpler and more un- 
differentiated societies that we must look for an 
accurate evaluation of the purposes embodied in 
rites, leading sooner or later to their organization 
in rival systems that henceforth to some extent 
develop independently. Organization and system, 
however, are terras that perhaps are hardly applic- 
able even to the later developments of black magic. 
It is religion that has all the organization to itself, 
because public approval affords it every chance of 
free expansion. Magic, on the other hand, as the 
enemy of organized cult and, indeed, of the social 
organization as a whole, must lurk in dark places, 
and grows not by internal systematization, but 
merely as does a rubbish-heap, by the casual 
accumulation of degraded and disintegrated rites 
of all kinds. At most it may affect a certain 
definiteness of form by imitating religious ritual 
in a spirit of blasphemous parody, as in the case of 
the ‘ black mass.’ On the whole, however, it is 
utterly deficient on the side of theory, and consi-ts 
simply in a congeries of practices which by per- 
version and distortion have lost most of the mean- 
ing that they once had. Only in this sense, then, 
do they re.st on the principle of compulsion as 
opposed to conciliation, that, being mere rite.s, 
lacking the support of any consistent scheme of 
thought, they have to depend for their validity on 
the bare fact that they appear to work. Religion, 
on the other hand, though never wholly escaping the 
tendency to impute value and efficacy to its ritual 
as such, is free to develop an ethical conception of 
the godhead in which the action of mere power is 
gradually converted into that of a power that 
makes for righteousness, and is therefore to be 
moved and conciliated not by rites but by righteous 
conduct. 

(6) .ilrufir a.i the rival of scienve. — The view 
.rdvanced In- Frazer to the effect that the funda- 
mental coiu cption of magic is identical with that 
of modern -oience [GB^, pt. i.. The Magic Art, i. 
220) will hardly bear close inspection. The 


magician surely does not postulate ‘ that the same 
causes will always produce the same effects.’ On 
the contrary, his art is based on the supposed 
possibility of miracle — on what might be termed 
super-causation as contrasted with normal causa- 
tion. In other words, he seeks to help out ordinary 
action by means of an increment of power borrowed 
from a supra-sensible source. This is what Tylor 
means by characterizing magic as ‘ occult science.’ 
It makes a fatal difference if, after the manner of 
Frazer, this qualification be omitted. Magic thus 
stands in far closer affinity with religion than with 
science, inasmuch as religion and magic equally 
consist in dealings with the supra-sensible and 
differ not as regards the means employed but 
simply as regards the ends pursued, since the one 
tries to bring blessings to pass by means of miracle, 
aid the other to bring curses. On the other hand, 
at no known stage of his evolution does the exist- 
ence of man consist in one continuous round of 
mystic practices. It is mainly at the crisis, 
periodic or occasional, in the social and individual 
life that the need to draw on unseen sources of 
support is felt. In the intervals the workaday 
world of actions, guided by the routine of sense- 
perception, stands in the foreground of attention ; 
and this is the world in which science in the sense 
of natural science has always been at home. 
Chipping a flint so as to produce a cutting edge is 
nascent science, whereas bringing up a quartz- 
crystal mysteriously from one’s inside is a magico- 
religions proceeding belonging to quite another 
order of experience. A considerable part at any 
rate of modem science has originated in technics 
processes of a directly utilitarian and ‘ lay ’ char- 
acter. Thus European geometry would seem to 
be the outcome of the art of the ‘ cord-fasteners ’ 
who measured out the land in Egypt after each 
inundation of the Nile (cf. J. Burnet, Early Greek 
Philosophy ^ London, 1908, p. 24). It cannot be 
denied, however, that, so long as their occult 
char- - - • ’ - — • ’ certain developments of 

the • • > . of thinking may be held 

to corresiKmd to sciences or pseudo-sciences, inas- 
much as they severally represent a body of organ- 
ized lore intended on the whole for the furtherance 
of secular and purely technical ends. Of these 
the most characteristic types are faith-healing and 
divination (gq.v.). Faith-healing is in its most 
typical form a direct counterblast to sorcery, 
which is in essence a faith-hurting. White magic 
and black magic determine to a large extent each 
other’s form, since the natural procedure of the 
healer is first to establish by his diagnosis what 
exactly the wicked magician has done, and then 
by dramatic reversal of the action to undo it. 
Indeed, as has already been suggested, witchcraft 
is in no small part a pure invention on the part of 
leecheraft. To bring about a faith-cure it is 
essential to show that what is wrong is something 
that will answer to the proposed method of putting 
it right : and what more plain than that medicine- 
man may checkmate medicine-man, diamond cut 
diamond ? Meanwhile, the occult science of the 
faith-healer is not the only form of medical science 
known to the savage. On the contrary, it may 
be more or less sharply distinguished from the 
ordinary folk-medicine, towards which it stands 
in a certain attitude of rivalry. 

Thus Both, who, as a medical man, went very carefully into 
the various methods of dealing with disease that prevailed 
among the aborigines of North Queensland, shows that ‘ no 
“ doctors ” attend specially on the sick, the charge of all such 
being left to individual caprice, e.g., a woman looks after her 
husband, a mother after her child. Nor do they specially pre- 
scribe, the knowledge — where known to all — of the therapeuti- 
cal value of any plant, of massage, etc., being common to the 
tribe ' (.V. Queensland Ethn., Bull. 5, p. 29> It is only when 
the ordinary treatment fails that the aid of the medicine-man 
is called in lib.). 
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Among the specifics in common nse among tlie 
natives observed by him, Koth enumerates more 
than forty different plants, for some of which at 
least genuine remedial properties can be claimed. 
A '-.ir. I;’:.'"- ’ ’ ■ ling, massage, poultices and 
!■ ■ ■ ■ a' ■■ ■ ■ ■. for cuts, the use of splints 

for fractures, and so on, are ‘ lay ’ methods of 
treatment which rest on a basis of what we too 
would be ready to recognize as ‘science,’ i.e. a 
more or less organized common sense. At the 
same time, the lay mind is likewise addicted to 
what the modem doctors would regard as pure 
superstition, such as reliance on charms, amulets, 
the sucking-string, etc. But at any rate the 
atmosphere of mystery with which the professional 
faith-healer surrounds the exercise of his craft is 
absent from these applications of communal lore 
to the ills of life. Further, the professional enters 
into competition with the layman in order to 
demonstrate how superior his wonder-working is 
to the humdrum procedure of the ordinary folk- 
medicine. 

Thus Roth specially notes that ‘among the Boulia blacks, 
there are indications of a desire on the part of the medioine- 
men to claim a share in the cure, with a corresponding reward.* 
The common cure for snake-bite being a vapour-bath, which 
apparently answers very well, the medicine-man undertakes to 
help it out by operating on the snake. ‘ The doctor himself 
goes to the place where the accident hapirened, is shown where 
the snake lies hid, digs it out, and lets it glide away a few feet 
before commencing to pelt it with stones. During this process 
the snake gradually diminishes in size, and gradually berames 
harmless, when it is carried back to camp, where the medicine- 
man, turning its skin half-way inside out while still alive, throws 
it into water, and so makes an end of it. It is needless to say 
that no layman is allowed to witness any part of this procedure ■ 
(ii. p. 42). 

It only remains to add, in fairness to the medicine- 
man, that a reputation for magic in the sense of a 
more or less bad and anti-social kind of wonder- 
working is thrust upon him by the very fact that 
he is a professional and hence has the public 
against hirn, according to the principle that what- 
ever is private in rude society is suspect. As 
Hnvelin points out, so long as society remains 
nndiflerentiated, all custom rests on the common 
belief and wears a religious character, so that every 
manifestation of individuality is destitute of sanc- 
tion, when it does not actually amoirnt to a crime. 
Hence, when social oi^anization begins to come 
into existence through the division of labour, 
individual activity is obliged to disguise itself 
under a cloak of religious forms, which gives the 
professional an ambiguous character, not only in 
the eyes of others, but even in his own eyes, since 
others suspect, while he himself is obscurely con- 
scious, that powers and practices which originally 
came into being for the public service are being ex- 
ploited for private ends (Huvelin, p. 46). Whether 
it be the professional doctor or the professional 
smith, his right to be a specialist has been pur- 
chased at the cost of seeming, and being, something 
of a humbug. 

Passing to the subject of divination, we have 
an even clearer case of a pseudo-science, since, 
whereas faith-healing has been to a certain extent 
purged of its supematuralism and incorporated 
into modern medicine, divination has no part or lot 
in the science of to-day, unless we detect its after- 
math in the accepted postulate that the goal of 
science is prediction. On the other hand, divina- 
tion has in certain of its developments all the 
appearance of science so far as concerns the organi- 
zation of its principles and tl.e directly practical 
character of its aims. Thus Babylonian divination, 
theliteratureof which is particularlyrich, reveals an 
amazing wealth of lore involving the most elaborate 
class^cations of omens resting on a wide basis of 
mnuine observation. It is also to be noticed that 
here the practice of the art depending on this body 
of wonld-be knowledge was thoroughly respectable, 


being, in fact, a branch or department of the official 
religion (see Divination [Assyro-Babylonian]). 
It is not, in fact, until it migrates into Europe that 
Babylonian astrology is ditferentiated from astro- 
nomy, and the opposition between the two becomes 
apparent. Again, at a lower stage of social evolu- 
tion divination can fill the place of science in so far 
as it calls out the reasoning powers of the mind 
and supplies some sort of intellectual gymnastic. 
Thus H. A. Junod, a missionary, who gives an 
admirable account of the use of the divinatory 
bones among the Thonga of S. Africa, spent many 
hours with his native teachers trying to acquire 
the principles of this system of theirs which they 
call ‘ The W ord,’ and vaunt to be superior to the 
missionary’s Bible : 

‘ So I had an opporhinity of reaching the depths of the Bantu 
mind, that mind which has perhaps invented nothing more 
elaborate and more magical than the dirtnatory system. Of 
course no sensible person would for a moment believe in the 
objective value of these practices. -4stralogomancy has no 
more real wc-*'- . v _ 

other “ mane . ■ , 

system is far ■ ■ i ■. 

^dthat it a . . • ... , v . 

it comprehen- • ■ , 

so to speak, i: ... . . ■ 

be obtained for all possible cases ’ (The Life of a South African 
Tribe, Neuchatel, 1913, ii. 494). 

It remains to show how science in the modern sense 
has managed to shake itself free of its rivals, the 
pseudo-sciences. As far as relates to what has 
b^n called ‘the European epoch of the human 
mind,’ the mother of science is undoubtedly ancient 
Greece. There the human spirit shook itself free 
of the domination of the magico-religious, thanks 
to its interest in the things of thi.s world. 

‘Between Homer and Herodotus, Greek Reason has come 
into the world. . . . Man has become the measure of all things ; 
and thinn are worth observing and recording . . . according 
as they do, or do not, amplify human knowledge already ac- 
quired, or prompt or guide human attempts to classify and 
interpret them. In this high meaning of the word all Greek 
records are utilitarian, relative to an end in view : and this end 
is ever anthropocentric, it is nothing less, but it Is also nothing 
more, than the Good Life, the Weflbeing of Mankind ’ (J. L. 
Myres, in Anthropologj/ and the Clasiics, ed. Marett, Oxford. 
1908, p. 123). 

There is no violent breaking with the old-world 
rituals and the associated beliefs ; but coloniza- 
tion, trade, and the progress of the industrial ai ts 
beget a secular frame of mind which dismisse.s 
theological prejudices in so far as they conflict with 
technical improvements. 

‘All ailments are from God/ writes Hippocrates, ‘no one of 
them being more divine than another, or more human either, 
but all alike from God. But each of such thing^s has a process 
of growth, and nothing comes into being without a process of 
growth.’ Wherefore he turns without more ado to the study 
of these physical causes (cf. Myres, loc. dt, p. 140). 

Meanwhile, in philosophy, which at first under- 
stands by ‘ nature ’ something eminently super- 
natural in its potency for making wonders happen, 
there gradually develops a scientific tradition by 
the side of a mystic tradition, the former of which 
affirms the reality of the many things of the sense, 
world as against the reality of the one transcen- 
dental world-soul conceived by the latter (cf. F. M. 
Comford, From Eeligion to Philosophy, London, 
1912, p. 144 f.). The former view culminates in 
the atomism of Democritus, which has prevailed 
in the sphere of physical science until recent times. 
Now this whole scientific movement is opposed in 
spirit to magic and religion alike. It contradicts 
the whole tenor of the magico-religious type of 
rocedure whether by manual or by oral rites, and 
ence cannot be identified or equated, after the 
fashion of Frazer, with magic regarded as equiva- 
lent to the earliest phase of cult in general. Nor, 
again, has it any real affinity with black magic or 
any parallel development, save in so far as all 
technical processes undertaken by experts are at 
first more or less suspect as private exploitations, 
as has already been explained. Natural science 
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by association with the productive arts has taken 
into its hands the entire control of the mechanical 
and material sphere of human life, and within 
this sphere will brook no rival. Iii the moral 
sphere, on the other hand, it shows no signs of 
making headway against the claim of religion to 
be the supreme authority. Meanwhile, neither 
science nor religion can afford to tolerate the anti- 
social and immoral person, the man who tries to 
make a living out of the credulity and idle fears of 
weak humanity. In practice, however, both find 
it hard to distinguish between the delinquent and 
the innovator, so that the line between evil magic 
and charlatanry, on the one hand, and mere hetero- 
doxy, on the other, tends to be even now of a 
somewhat fluctuating kind. As for black magic, 
it has almost disappeared from view in civilized 
society. As the folklorist know.s, however, a 
permanent possibility of demoralizing superstition 
lurks in human nature, and only education in 
regard to both physical facts and moral truths can 
keep the monster down. 

T ,, ^ ^ literature, inore espcci- 

■ 3 one dofiuition of the term, magpie 

CO ■ * cult. The following works are in 

vanous ways authoritative : E. B. Tylor, Researches into the 
Early HUtorn of Mankind^ London. 1870, ch. vi., PC^, do. 1891, 
ch. iy., art. ‘ Magic, ^ in EBr^ ; J. G. Fraser, GB3, pt. i., The 
magic Art, do. 1011 (see also earlier edd.), Lectures on the Early 
Histonj of the Kingship, do. 1905 ; A. C. Lyall, Asiatic 
Studies, 1st ser., do. 1899, p. 99ff. ; F. B. jevons, Introduction 
to the History of Religion, do. 1896, ‘ The Definition of Magic,’ 
Sociological Review, i. [1908] 105 ff. ; Trans, of Srd Intemat. 
Cong, of Religions, i. [Oxford. 1908] 71 f., Introduction to the 
Study of Comparative ReL, New York, 1908, p. 70f. ; R. R. 
Marett, The Threshold of Religion^, London, 1914, essay ii. ; 
L. T. Hobhoase, }f orals in Evolution, do. 1906, 21914 ^ U. ; 
A. Lang, Magic and Religion, do. 1901 ; A. C. Haddon, Magic 
^d Fetishism, do. 1906 ; W. E. Roth, North Qxteensland 
Ethnography, Bull. no. 5, ‘ Superstition, Magic, and Medicine,* 
Brisbane, 1903; W. R. Halliday, ‘The Force of Initiative in 
Magical Conflict,’ in FL xxi. [ 1010 ] 147ff. ; E, S. Hartland 
Ritual and Belief, I.ondon, 1914 ; W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, 
dp, 1900 ; I. King, The Development of Religion, do. 1910 ; 
E. S. Ames, The Psychology of Religious Experience, do. 1910 ; 
J. H. Leuba, A Psychological Study of Religion, New York, 
1912 ; H. Hubert and M. Mauss, ‘ Esquiss-e d'une throne 
g4n4rale de la magie,’ ASoc vii. [1904], MHanges d histoire des 
religions, Paris, 19-)0 ; P. Huvelin, ‘ Magie et droit individuel,’ 
ASoe X. [1907] ; H. Hubert, art. ‘ Magia,’ in Daremberg- 
Saglio, vi. ; A. van Gennep, Les Rites de passage. Pans, 1909 , 
p. 17 f. ; K. T. Preuss, * Der Ursprung der Religion und 
Kunrt,' in^fo5tw, IxxxM. [1904]; H. OXdtnherz, Die Reliqum 
des Veda, Berlin, 1894 ; W. Wundt, yolker})'iychologie, voL ii. 
pt. n., Leipxig, 1907 ; J. Ennemoser, Geschichte der Magie, 
Munich, 1S44 ; A. Lehmann, Aberglaube und Zauberei, Stutt- 

R. R. Marett. 

MAGIC (Arabian and Muslim). — The word used 
in Arabic for this notion is sihr, connected with 
the verb meaning ‘ to produce illusion ’ on the eyes 
{Qur’an, vii. 113) ; it .seems, therefore, to be in 
origin the causative of the verb hdra, ‘ to be be- 
wildered,’ and is explained by the verb ‘ to frighten ' 
{istarhaba), whence the whole phrase resemblc.s 
nayeiwy Kal i^iarivwv in Ac 8*. It is probable that 
the Hebrew' shahar, used twice by Isaiah for 
‘conjure away,’ is identical, and the Armenian 
skhroumn, ‘marvel,’ may be borrowed from this 
word. The passage in the Qur’an which contains 
most information on the subject is ii. 96, where it 
is stated that the sihr was revealed to the two 
angels in Babel, Harfit and Marut, who taught it 
to mankind, without concealing the fact that they 
were tempting them ; the sihr showed how to 
separate a man from his wife, i.e. was the contrary 
of a love-philtre. Isaiah (47") connects the shahar 
w ith Babylon, which, according to classical writers 
also, was the headquarters of magic : 

‘ Tunc Babylon Persea licet, seoretaque Jlemphii 
Omne vetustorum solvat penetrale ll.'iqonim ' 

(Lucan, Pharsalia, vi. 449 f.). 

Hamt and Marut seem from tlieir names to be 
Aramaic personifications of mischief and rebellion, 
with which their recorded operation correspond-. 

In the Qur'an, as might be expected, it is not i 


clear whether the results of sihr are always sub- 
jective only or may he objective ; and some com- 
mentators think both possible. When, therefore, a 
miracle is branded as sihr, it may be regarded either 
a.s an optical Lllu.sion or as an illicit process due to 
the employment of demons ; it is true that Solomon 
employed them (according to the Qur’an), but this 
may have been a prophetic privilege. And a theo- 
logical diflieulty arises from the statement that 
sihr w'as revealed to two angels, as what is revealed 
ought not to be evil. The orthodox view is that 
magic can be objective ; but some Mu'tazilite 
doctors and some members of the Shafi'ite and 
Qanifite schools took the other view ; and even 
those who believed that it was objective thought 
that it could affect accidents only, and could not 
transmute substances. 

The practice w-as forbidden, and, indeed, under 
penalty of death ; Malik held that one convicted 
of sorcery should not even be given the option of 
repentance, whereas Shaft' i confined the death- 
sentence to the case where examination of the 
accused proved him to be guilty of unbelief (Qastal- 
hani. Commentary on the Mawahib Laduniyyah, 
Cairo, 1278, vii. 116). Acquisition of the theory 
was, however, permissible, and, according to some, 

[ a duty incumbent on certain members of the com- 
munity, as protection against those who practised 
the art. 

The recognition by Islam of the existence of 
jinn furnished a basis for the belief in magic, to 
which, however, the attitude of the educated 
and of serious avriters is about the same in most 
countries ; it is not ordinarily recognized as an 
agent in the course of events, yet may well be ad- 
mitted into tales of w'onder and delight, whereas 
the superstitious may resort to it for a variety of 
needs. 

It figures on one occasion in the biography of 
the Prophet, when an illness was brought upon 
him by a Jew named Labid ben al-A’sam ; accord- 
ing to one account, the latter obtained possession 
of some hair left on the Prophet’s comb, which he 
hid with some other objects in a well ; according 
to others, the object hidden was a string with a 
number of knots upon it. The latter version is 
tloubtless suggested by the penultimate sura of 
the Qur’an, which is a spell against eolmses and 
women who breathe or spit on knots. The prac- 
tices against which these spells are directed are 
similar to, if not identical with, those which are 
enumerated by- classical writers {e.g., Lucan, vi. 
460 ff.). Other-s, of which the Arabian Nights 
offers ample illustration, also have analogies in the 
literature of cla.ssical antiquity ; the transforma- 
tion of men into animals by a W'itch’s potion is 
found as early a.s the Odyssey. In Arabic there is 
a special word for this process, maskh. 

5aji Khalifah {Lexicon bibliograph. et eneyclo- 
pmd., ed. G. Fliigel, London, 1835-58, iii. 584) 
classifies the various magical methods as follows : 

The Indian consists in purification of the soul ; the Naba- 
tean in the employment of spells at suitable times ; the Greek 
in compelling the service of the spirits of the spheres and the 
stars ; that of the Hebrews, Copts, and Arabs in mentioning 
names of unknow-n meaning — this method being a variety of 
that by incantation, those who employ it professing thereby to 
press into their service the angels who have power over the 
jinn. This last expression recalls Lucan’s 

‘habent haec carmina certum 

Iraperiosa deum, qui mundum cogere, quicquid 

Cogitur ipse potest ' (vi. 497 ft.). 

The classification cannot be maintained, though it 
is possible that the tendency in the case of the 
different nations corresponded roughly with the 
methods assigned ; thus doubtless the theory that 
a.scetio practice won command over the gods was 
carried to greater lengths by the Indians than else- 
where, wherea.s the theory of mysterious words 
may be particularly Jewish, and the Hermetic 
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magic specially astrological ; ordinarily, however, 
all these ideas are confused or combined. 

The difterence emphasized by Lucan between 
authorized and unauthorized occultism (‘ si quid 
taciturn, sed fas erat ’ and ‘ detestanda deis saevo- 
rum arcana magorum ’) was fully recognized in the 
Islamic State, which had its official astrologers 
while it condemned the black art. Since, however, 
what was required from the former was prediction 
of the future, the distinction could not be main- 
tained with the desirable clearness. 

Tabari records (Htsfary, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1879-- 
1901, iii. 1463) how the highly respected astrologer, ben 
Yabya, in the year 247, was reading out to the kh^f a book of 
pr^ctioDS (malaitim), when he c^me acrc^ the statement that 
the tenth khalif would be slain in his own reception-room ; he 
had to alter the text in consequence. Much the same is re- 
corded by him in the case of an unauthorized lad, who possessed 
* the Book of the Empire ’ iKitdb al-daulah\ where there was a 
prophecy that the khalif Mahdi would last ten years. Since 
such a prophecy would mean certain death to any one who 
was discovered to be in possession of it, the word ‘ forty ’ was 
substituted for * ten ’ in the book, and with such skill that no 
one could detect the interpolation (iii. 497). In the year 2S4 
(Tabari, iii. 2179) an unknown person haunted the palace of the 
khalif Mu'tadid, who summoned * the lunatics and the con- 
jurers' to detect him ; the conjurers were to get control of the 
demon in possession of one of ^e lunatics, who would then give 
the necessary information. The behaviour of the lunatics, how- 
ever, so much alarmed the khalif that he dismissed them ail 
with gratuities before anything could be done. 

Similarly, there is a distinction between the normal 
or legitimate spell and that which would be con- 
demned by the orthodox, though here, too, clear- 
ness is wanting. The child’s amulet called tamlmah 
is regarded as normal. About the magical em- 

loyment of Qur’anic verses there seem to be 

iflerences of minion. The historian Sakhawi 
(Tibr Mashuh, Cairo, 1896, p. 218) records a con- 
troversy about the hafi^atRamadan, certain verses 
which, if written on the last Friday in Ramadan, 
wiU secure the house which contains them from 
burning and the ship whereon they are inscribed 
from being wrecked ; the historian’s teacher wished 
for government interference with their inscription, 
but the practice was too widely spread to admit 
of this. In the Maqamahs of 9ariri the impostor 
succeeds with the spells which he composes; in 
one case the magic lies in the eloquence of the 
comnosition, whereas in tlie other (for facilitating 
childbirth) the work is really done by a drug with 
which he happens to be acquainted. 

In the Arabian Nights the magician is fre- 
quently a Moor (Maghribl), and the association of 
magic with those regions is not extinet ; the most 
elaborate treatise which we possess on Islamic 
magic is E. Douttd’s Magie et religion dans 
VAjrigue dn Nord (Algiers, 1909). Women and 
negroes also play a considerable rOle. In the 
tradition the art has a tendency to be connected 
with Israelites, as we have seen in the case of the 
Prophet. 

According to Mas‘6di {Muritj al-dhahah^ ed. and tr. B, de 
Meynard and P. de Courteille, Paris, lSGl-77, iv. 266), one of the 
complaints against Uthman, the third khalif, was that he hod 
shown insufficient firmness in dealing with the case of a Jew, 
named Batruni, who had performed some marvellous exploits in 
the mosque of Kufa ; ‘ he caused a mighty king mounted on a 
horse to ride in the court, he then turned himself into a camel, 
then produced a phantom ass, which passed through him, then 
he beheaded a man, and by another stroke with his sword put 
him together again ’ ; a pious spectator beheaded the Jew, who 
probably was a conjurer, and performed some feats which the 
narrators have exaggerated. 

Written spells which are brought to Europe from 
Islamic coimtries are often in Hebrew or contain 
Hebrew words. 

The limits which separate the practices con- 
demned by the Prophet from those which he 
approved are again very narrow ; thus in the 
authoritative collection of traditions by Muslim 
(Cairo, 1290, ii. 180-18:1) evidence is addneed to 
show that Muhammad sanctioned tlie employment 
of spells or magical prayers for treatment of the 
evil eye, snake-poison, and disease generally ; the 


expert who employed the Qur’anic texts for this 
purpose might even charge a fee, out of which the 
Prophet would accept a royalty. The word mg- 
yah is employed for charms of this kind, and in 
the case of snakes it would seem, from a storj- 
told by Jahiz (Zoology, Cairo, 1906, iv. 134), that 
their efiectiveness depended on the loudness of the 
charmer’s voice. 

The name for collections of oracles is, as has 
been seen, Maldhim, and this word is applied to 
those prophetical works wherein the future is 
regularly read (e.g., the Book of Daniel), as well 
as to less authoritative books. Others were of the 
sort known as Consulting -books, i.e. tables whence 
the future could be divined by certain modes of 
combining the words, letters, or figures which 
make them up. It is likely that the primitive 
practices which constitute the magicians’ chief 
stock-in-trade, and are common to many countries, 
are handed on by oral tradition, and to be learned 
only from tlie persons who perform them or from 
travellers who have made careful observations 
(e.g., E. W. Lane, Manners and Cnstoyns of the 
Modem Egyptians, London, 1895). 

Litxraturr. — ^The authorities are quoted in the article. Of., 
further, Biyination (Muslim), Charms and AHULETa (Mubam- 
madsn). D. S. MaBGOLIOUTH. 

MAGIC (Babylonian). — For the purpose of this 
article we may regard the term ‘ magic ’ as con- 
noting practices which have their origin in the 
belief that man is able by their exercise to control 
the unseen powers and force them to act in accord- 
ance with his own will. Without attempting to 
discuss the vexed question of the relationship 
of magic to religion (see ‘ Introductory ’ section 
above), we may say that this generally accepted 
use of the term has great advantages for the classifi- 
cation of material. And it corresponds, moreover, 
to a distinct contrast in attitude towards the 
supernatural. Magic may be said to he present 
wherever power over the unseen is believed to be 
inherent in the ritual, whereas, according to the 
religious concept, tlie seat of power is regarded as 
resting outside the sphere of man’s deliberate con- 
trol. When tlie term is used in this sense, it must 
be admitted that a great body of the religions 
beliefs and practices of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians should he more accurately described as 
falling under tlie category of magic. 

It is true that, when reading some of the Baby- 
lonian religious compositions, one is struck by the 
resemblance which many of the phrases hear to 
ethical passages in the Hebrew Psalms and pro- 
phetical writings. Quoted apart from their con- 
text, such passages suggest an extraordinarily high 
standard of morality and great depth of feeling. 
But it is dangerous to judge any literature merely 
by extracts or antliologies ; and, when studied in 
their own surroundings, they are at once seen to 
have a background that is laigely magical rather 
than moral. To take a single e.xample, the Baby- 
lonian penitential psalms and many of the prayers 
to the gods show that the Babylonians had a very 
keen sense of sin. The contrition and misery of 
the penitent are expressed with great beauty of 
metaphor ; but it is essential to examine the 
precise meaning of the words employed, and not 
to read extraneous associations into them. In this 
connexion it is important to realize that the moral 
character of sin which we find emphasized in the 
Hebrew prophets is quite foreign to the Babylonian 
conception. In almost the whole of their religions 
literature the expressions ‘sin,’ ‘sickness,’ and 
‘possession by evil spirits’ are employed as pure 
synonyms ; they denote merely an evil state of the 
body. In fact, all sickness and disease were be- 
lieved to be due to the attacks of evil spirits, under 
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whose power or influence the sufierer had fallen, 
whether by his own act or through the machina- 
tions of a hostile sorcerer or sorceress. Such spirits 
and powers of evil were legion, and were ever on 
the look-out to inflict bodily harm on men. They 
might be ghosts of the dead, or gruesome spirits 
half-human and half-demon, or, lastly, fiends and 
devils of a nature corresponding to, but lower than, 
that of the gods. 

The sole object of the magical texts was to 
enable the priests to control and exorcize these 
demons, or to break in some way the malign 
influence which they exerted upon their victim, 
^d, in order to be successful, it was of the utmost 
importance that the spirit or evil influence which 
afifected the sick man should be mentioned by 
name. To this end the magician repeated long 
lists of ghosts and devils, any one of which might 
be the cause of the sickness. Thanks to this 
practice, we know a great deal about the Baby- 
lonian demons and their characteristics. In order 
to illustrate the manner of their attack, and how 
dissociated this "was from any moral offence on 
their victim’s part, it will snflBce to refer briefly to j 
one class of spirits, the ghosts of the dead. These ; 
spirits were the ghosts of dead people which, for ’ 
some reason or other, could not find rest, but 
vrandered as spectres over the earth. After death 
the spirits of men and women who died in the 
course of nature and were buried were 
to enter the under w'orld, where they 
eked out a miserable existence with the help of 
offerings and libations paid to them by their 
descendants and relatives upon earth. But, if the 
offerings were not made, or if the corpse was left 
uaburied, the spirit might wander unsatisfied. 
Other ghosts were the spirits of tliose who died 
violent or unnatural deaths, or who departed this 
life before completing certain natural functions— 
such as the ghosts of women who died in childbed. 
As a rule, such spirits haunted ruins or desolate 
ptoes, and, if a man wandered there, they might 
seize on him and plague him. A spirit of this sort 
could also fasten liimself on any one who had been 
in any way connected with him in this life, by the 
sharing of food with him or by the mere act of 
eating, drinking, or dressing in his company. From 
these instances it will be seen that a man was 
liable, througfh no fault of his own, to supernatural 
attack, and precisely similar results were believed 
to follow both ceremonial and moral ofifences. To 
touch the chair or bed of a person already afiected 
by such evil influence or ban was, according to the 
tMts, quite as dangerous as committing a moral 
offence, such as theft, adultery, or murder, and 
the resulting condition of sickness or misfortune 
was the same. 

In order to escape the ban and cure his sickness 
or misfortune, the suileier liad recourse to the 
magician, wlio, by hi> kuov,'ledge of magical 
words, prayers, and ritual, could invoke the Jielp 
of the great gods, and so gain control over the 
demon itself, or, in cases induced by human inter- 
vention, over the liostile sorcerer or sorceress who 
had cast the spell. In a large class of texts pre- 
pared for the use of the magician their purely 
magical character is sufficiently apparent from 
their contents. In others, where the content-s refer 
more to the condition of the sufferer tlian to the 
jiossible causes of his misfortune or the means to 
relieve it, the essentially magical character of the 
compositions may sometimes be detected in notes 
or * rubrics’ wiiich give directions for their due 
r^ital and for the performance of accompanying 
rites and ceremonies. For the rites prescribed 
often have an intimate connexion with the subject- 
Juatter ()f the prayer or incantation. Sometimes 
the offerings and the accompanying rites have, to 


our eyes, only a vague relationship to the character 
of the god or goddess addresseti. But in other 
compositions the media employed for the magic are 
specifically named in the recitative, or liturgical, 
portion of the text. In fact, a study of the rubrics 
makes it clear that many present a certain general 
resemblance in giving directions for the recital of 
the main text over something which is mentioned 
m the accompanying formula?. The relationship 
. between text and ritual may be illustrated by the 
I following group of rubrics from the Eighth Tablet 
' of the Maklu series, col. iii. lines 8—22, which give 
dkections for the due recital of incantations on the 
Sixth Tablet of the series and the performance of 
accompanying rites. 

(a) incantation (begfinning) : ** Thou art good, who in a 
pu^ place art bom ! ” over a good offering sh^t thou recite, 
and upon the fumigation-bowl, which is at the head of the bed, 
Shalt thou place it. 

The incantation (beginning) : “ Come mv sorceress or mv 
enchantress!*' over a nulukhkha-'pla.nt shalt thou recite, and 
upon the fumigation-bowl, which is at the head of the bed, shalt 
i thou place it; (and) with an upper-garment shalt thou envelop 
• the bed. ^ 

I (c) The incantation (beginning) : “ Come my sorcerer or my 
I enchantress!” over twelve pieces of sAa'irm-wood shalt thou 
recite, and upon the fumigation-bowl, which is at the head of 
the bed, shalt thou place them. 

(d) The incantation (^ginning): “Come my sorceress, my 
witch, whose paths are over all the world ! ” over two caced 
'1.. i f the door and ^he 
< •: :•« , •„ ’ .ru ,• „ thou set them. 

*• ! .,• : .• •• , ■ my sorceress, mv 

. over a oLone from lue mountain snalt thou recite, and 
in the «)urt (of the house) shalt thou lay it. 

if) The objects for ceremonial burning (^.i/fan), which belong 
to the mcanUtion (beginning) : “ Ellil my head,” aU that are 
de^nbed as potent against bans, shalt thou heap together and 
make to go up in smoke. The incantation (begiimine) : “ Ellil 
my head,” shalt thou recite.’ 

^e connexion between these rites and the corresponding 
. sections of the liturgical, or recitative, portions of the composi* 

! tion 18 clear. For example, the incantation referred to in 
section (6) corresponds to vi. 102-109, which twice refers 

to the nuZuirAAfia-plant (cf. 108 f.); that in (c) corresponds to 
Malflil VL 110-117, and the sfta'imr-wood is referred to in line 
115 of the text, which should read : ‘ At the head of my bed will 
I plaw twelve pieces of s?ia*i>ru*wood that in (d) is JVoWft 
VI. 118-126, and the two locusts are symbolical of the two ‘ ' 
of the watch * who will slay the sorceress (cf. 123 ff.). ® 

This rite of the locusts, which may be ret^arded 
as typical of a great body of Babylonian ritual, 
Avill be seen, when examined, to be an obvious 
example of sympathetic magic. The locusts were 
set, one on each side of the sick man’s door, to 
represent Lugal-girra and Meslamtaea, who,’ as 
‘ gods of the watch.’ would be ready to pounce upon 
the sorceress and slay her. The magic w’ould work 
and the gods would act at the second recital of the 
incantation. 

In many of the rites and ceremonies the use of 
lire was essential, and it would seem that, after 
the recital of the correct formul®, the destruction 
of the objects collected by the magician for that 
purpose synchronized with the destruction or 
renioval of the evil influence under which the 
patient sutt'ered. The rites sometimes required 
substances of some value or rarity, such as frao-- 
ments of gold or precious stones ; and it is probable 
that, except for powerful or wealthy clients, the 
magician would make the same fragments do again 
and again. But the objects used by the magician 
also included plants, pieces of wood, various sorts 
of seeds, vegetables, dates, palm-spathes, sheep- 
skin, wool, etc.— all perishable substances which 
could easily be consumed. And in their case the 
sympathetic connexion between the destruction of 
the ban and that of the object is obvious. That 
this is the correct explanation of this whole class 
of ritual is clear from a singularly instructive 
sub-section, in which the employment of images is 
prescribed in place of unfashioned natural objects 
or substances. The images were to be fashioneil 
in human form, to represent the hostile sorcerer or 
sorceress, and the destruction of these by hre, to 
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the lecital of the correct formulae, was obviously 
believed to synchronize with the destruction of the 
hostile person whose figure had been imitated. 
These images could be madeof wax, honey, bitumen, 
sesame-seed, and the like — all permahle and 
common substances. When metal was employed, 
we may assume that the mere passing through the 
fire was sufficient for the purposes of the magic. 
Evidence of the great part played by fire in Baby- 
lonian magic may be seen m the titles of the two 
chief magical works, Shurpu and Maid'd,, both of 
which signify ‘ burning,’ and in the great munber 
of prayers and incantations addressed to the fire- 
god. 

In one particularly interesting class of magical 
rites the relationship which was constituted by the 
magician between the hostile influence and the 
object destroyed may be clearly traced. Here 
the magician is engaged in exorcizing a demon 
from his patient, and, having gained control by the 
necessary formulse, he transfers him to some object 
which may be destroyed or rendered harmless. In 
one such case the medium is a pot of water, which 
is then broken and the water spilt ; in another a 
clay image is fastened to the patient’s body and 
afterwards removed ; or the body of a pig might 
be spread upon the sick man, and afterwards thrown 
out of the house. In these cases we have a physical 
transference of the hostile power from the sick man 
to the object employed. In other rites, such as the 
knotting of cords, the weaving and unweaving of 
coloured threads, and the like, it is not clear how 
far the physical action was believed to exercise a 
direct iMuence. It is possible that we should 
explain such rites on the principle of imitation, 
which is the basis of sympathetic magic. 

But it must be confessed that with regard to a 
considerable section of the ritual we are still not in 
a position to follow the underlying trains of thought. 
The large class of so-called medical prescriptions 
were, no doubt, essentially magical, and, although 
in some instances the substances prescribed may 
have actually had curative effects, the associations 
which led to their employment by the Babylonians 
are still obscure. 

Most of our knowledge of Babylonian magic is 
derived from purely textual sources, for we have 
recovered but few amulets, in which we m^ be said 
to deal with magic in a concrete form. It is true 
that we possess a few plague-tablets, inscribed with 
a text relating to the plague-god, and intended to 
be hung up in houses to keep ofl' the plague ; we 
have also recovered the figures and heads of demons, 
sometimes inscribed with incantations ; and these, 
too, were doubtless employed in propitiation or 
defence. But the only magical apparatus, in the 
strict sense of the term, that has come down to us 
may be seen in certain rectangular plaques of cast 
metal, moulded on the face with the figure of a 
sick man lying on a couch, attended by the 
magicians or exorcizers, and surrounded by various 
hostile demons and protecting spirits or their 
emblems, which are arranged in horizontal registers. 
On the back is the large figure of a demon in relief, 
with his head usually protruding above the top of 
the plaque. From the subject of the reliefs it is 
clear that the plaques are to be classified under 
the general heading of sympathetic magic, but the 
precise manner in which they were employed by 
the magician in cases of sickness i.s not certain. 
Another class of objects, consisting of little clay 
figures of deities or birds, which were buried below 
the pavement in the main doorways of a temple 
or a palace, may be treated as magical in their 
supposed effects, but they fall rather under the 
special heading of foundation-deposits. It may be 
added that the magical beliefs and practices of the 
Babylonians survived their racial disappearance. 


and, largely through Jewish, Syriac, and Mandate 
channels, contributed in no small degree to the 
great and composite body of mediseval magic. 

LmsaATUSE. — General treatises on Babylonian m^ic will be 
found in M. Jastrow, Die Religion Babyl&tiiens und Assyriens, 
ii., Gie^n, 1910 : A H S;iyc.' 77 R i. f \ncient Egypt 
and Babylonia iG '■ i ' ■ ■ .r, ; C. Fossey, 
La Magie assyru,,,„„, far,.,, ij.,- , li. C. '1 liurapson, Semitic 
Magic, London, 1908 ; R. W. Rogers, The Religion of Baby- 
lonta and Assyria, New York and London, 1908; and J. 
Morgenstem, The Doctrine of Sin in the Babylonian Rel- 
igion (=MVG X. 3 [1905]). For edd., with trr., of the princi- 
pal magical works see K. 1-- Tallqmst, Die assgrische Be- 
schicbruugsserie Majjlu, Leipzig, 1894 ; H. Zimmem, Die Be- 
sehworungstafeln Surpu, do. 1896, and Ritualtafeln fiir den 
Wahrsager, Beschicbrer, und Sanger, do. 1901 ; L. W. King, 
Babylonian Magic and Soreer-y, London, 1896 ; Thompson, The 
Decile and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, do. 1903-04; and S. 
I-angdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, Paris, 1909. 
Full references to other published texts (np to 1910) are given 
in Jastrow, op. eit. ; and for subsequent references, the 
, J- oc thc Babylouiau sections of the 

. I. • be consulted. For the plague-tablet 

an.ulccs 01 . 1 , Ki-ig, ..1 A A xi. [1896] 50 ff. ; and for the magical 
plaques for the cure of the sick see K. Frank, Babylontsche 
Besehubrungsreliefs, Leipzig, 1908. For the latest <hscussion 
of the survival of Babylonian magical practices, cf. J. A. 
Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur, 
Philadelphia, 1913, p. 106 ff. L. W. KING. 

MAGIC (Buddhist). — If we rightly understand 
the real character of Buddhism, what Buddhism 
ought to be according to its cardinal tenets, there 
is no possible connexion between Buddhism and 
magic. The only aim of the Buddhist monk is 
‘ nirvana to be attained in this life,’ i.e. absolute 
freedom from passion in order to reach freedom 
from rebirth, i.e. eternal, blissful nirvana. All 
the machinery of intellectual and moral life is 
organized with a view to this. Buddhism does not 
deny that there are good {kttsala) acts that ripen 
into happiness in a future life (svarga, ‘ paradise ’),' 
but monks consider them not only as of no avail 
for, but even as obstacles to, nirvana. Ascetic 
and religions acts (sllavrata, tapas, puja) have no 
place in the training for nirvana, and it is a very 
grave and delusive heresy to lay stress upon them. 
A fortiori, in contrast with Vedism and Brahman- 
ism, Buddhism ignores all the magical theories 
connected with sacrifice, worship, or asceticism as 
a means of salvation. As far as every-day or 
trivial magic is concerned, its efficiency is acknow- 
ledged, but Buddhists are strictly forbidden to 
practise it ; all kinds of magical arts and perform- 
ances — even of a benevolent nature — are regarded 
as pernicious.* 

But ‘ historic Buddhism ’ is not, in every respect, 
what Buddhism ought to be. Buddhists are Hin- 
dus, ‘ regular ’ Hindus ; and no large religions 
body has ever been found that was always scrupul- 
ously faithful to the true spirit of its creed, the 
more so as the Buddhist creed implies a superhuman 
disinterestedness and a non-Oriental disregard for 
any kind of superstition. 

I. Hddhi . — There is a large category of ‘ super- 
human ’ activities, which to some extent wouhl be 
understood by Europeans as magical, and which 
are ‘ very good Buddhism.’ We mean rddhi (Pali 
iddhi) — in the words of Khys Davids, ‘ mystic 
wonder,’ ‘ wondrous gift,’ ‘ magic power,’ a mas- 
tery (prahhdva), which is only the exercise of a 
power acquired by pious worlss, by penance, and 
also by ‘formulre,’ and especially by contempla- 
tion. 

There ia nothing ‘preternatural’ in the fddhi, and the 
natural character of the ‘ miracles ’ performed by rddhi is clearly 
shown in the following passage of the Milinda-pafiha : ‘ “ There 
are persons W’ho can go with this four-element-made body to 


* These are * mundane ’ (laulcikd) good acts, in contrast with 
* supramondane ’ {lokottara\ those which lead to niri'd^ur, i.e. 
the volitions concerned with * trances ’ (dAydna) and other ‘con- 
centrations’ (sfrmddAi). 

2 On the position of the Buddha with regard to magic see 
T. W. Bh^s Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha^ i. {SBB ii., London, 
1899 ) 273 . 
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Uttara-kuru [see art. Elbst, Abodi op the (Buddhist)], or to the 
Brahma world . . “But how can they?" “Do 3-00 admit 
having ever jumped three or six feet of ground? ” Yes, I do ; 
I can jump twelve feet,’* “But how?” “ I cause this idea to 
arise : ‘ There will I alight ’ With the genesis of this idea, my 
body becomes buoyant to me.” “ Just so does a monk, who has 
iddhf and mastery over liis thought, travel through the air.***T 

The man whose thought is concentrated ha.s 
indeevl a great power over his body ; but this 
power is not different, in nature, from the power 
of an ordinary man. 

Birds are, by nature, endowed with magic power, 
as is proved by the fact that they go through the air. 
Their rddhi is ‘ horn from the ripening of acts,’ i.e., 
the special character of some of their acts in a 
former birth endows them with this special ‘ super- 
human ’ faculty. Gods are, of course, magicians ; 
they go through the air, they create at their will 
palaces and pleasures (bhoga). Sovereign kings or 
world-emperors (chakravartin [g'.u.]), too, are magi- 
cians by nature. Ordinary men obtain momentary 
magic power by many devices, and are ‘super- 
human^ at some time and for some object.’ 

As a matter of fact, Bnddha was looked upon by 
his followers — as he was by the unbelievers — as 
a great magician; and it is recognized by all 
Buddhists that magic power is one of the natural 
possessions of the saints, since they are holy men, 
just like the yogis of old and the modern faqlrs. 
Magic power ranks therefore with tlie divine eye, 
the divine ear, the knowledge of the thought of 
others, the knowledge of former births, the know- 
ledge of the disappearing of passions, i.e. with the 
most desirable gifts of saintship. And it is no 
mean eulogy of Maudgalyayana that he is styled 
‘ the best of the Buddha’s disciples with regard to 
magic.’ 

It is evident that the admission of the reality of 
rddhi is beset with many dangers. Buddhists 
were, accordingly, strictly forbidden to boast of 
fiossessing superhuman faculties ; that was one of 
the gravest sins. 

There is nothing specially Buddhist in the mani- 
festations of rddhi. Buddha’s disciples win success 
in the phantasmagorial shows which have long 
been familiar to Hindu romancers and dreamers : 

‘Being one, he becomes many, or having become many, 
becomes one again ; he becomes invisible or visible ; he goes, 
feeling no obstruction, to the other side 0 / a wall or rampart or 
hill, as if through air ; he penetrates up and down through solid 
ground, as if through air; he walks on water. . he travels 
cross-legged in the sky ; even the sun and the moon, so might}' 
though they tie, does he touch and feel with his band ; he 
reaches in the body even up to the heaven of Brahma. . . . ' ’ 

Stories of miraculous e.xhibitions intended to 
convert the incredulous are frequent. Buddha and 
his disciples willingly condescend to give ‘signs.’ 

When the Tibetan writer Taranatha narrates the mediaeval 
miraculous tournaments between the Buddhist and Brahmanist 
scholars, which often conclude with the Buddhist victory and 
the conversion of kings, he only testifies the continuance of an 
old tradition. But — and this restriction is of paramount import 
— even when narrating miracles, the old texts add that miracles, 
by themselves, prove iiothiiic: ; the unbelievers, conquered by 
the more powerful magic of Buddha, used to say : ‘Gautama ' — 
the ‘ mundane ' name of tlie Buddha, and the one used by uii* 
believers — ‘Gautama is the magician (indydHn); every thou- 
sandth year there appears in the world a great magician who 
eats or enjov's the world ‘ (Abhidhrmnakoia) ; or, in the words 
of the KemddJiasvtta : ‘ Well, Sir 1 there is a certain charm 
called the gandhara-charm. It is by the efficacy thereof that he 
performs all this.’* 

There is in the Bodhisattviibhfimi, a text-book of 
the Vijniinavadins (by Asanga, -tth-oth cent. a.d. ?), 

f C. A. F. Rhvs Davids, Buddhist Psychology, London, 1914, 
p. 161 ; see also pp. 127, 100, 199 ; SDB x.xxv. [1890] 129 f. 
Magic power (rddhi) is sometimes only a momentary possession ; 
ef. the story of a disciple who, w'hen crossing a river, concen- 
trates his mind, and, accordingly, walks on water; but, being 
distracted, he sinks (Jdtaka 100). 

- On the ten kinds of iddhi see Poti-^atuhhuldmagga (London, 
1007], ii. 2U.I. The iddhi ‘ born froui siwlls ’ or ‘ made of spells * 
(ci/jirr/iftya) is the worst. 

'i See ‘.‘tamahhaphalaautta,’ Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 88 , 
and Mahdvyulpatti, § 14 f. (Bibl. Buddhica, xiii., Tetrograd, 
1911). 

* Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 278. 


a complete survey of the magical power of the 
bodhisattvas. It is said to be twofold : pdrindmikl 
rddhi, power of transformation, when a bodhisattva 
modifies the nature of an existing thing ; and 
nairmdnikl, power of creation, when he creates 
some thing or some person. The ‘ created persons ’ 
[nimiita, nirmitaka) are frequently mentioned in 
the Mahayana works ; but they are not unknown 
in the Hlnayana, both Pali and Sanskrit. Elabo- 
rate theories on the nirmitakas are to be found in 
the Abhidharma treatises of the Sarvastivadins 
(Lokaprajhdpti, 1st cent. A.D.), which embody the 
views of the Sanskrit Hinayana ; and in the Abhi- 
dharmakosa (ch. vi. ), where the creative power of 
Buddha and of the gods {nirmdnarati, etc.) is 
discussed.' 

2. Paritta. — Another very orthodox form of 
magic is paritta, or rakkhd, ‘ guard,’ ‘ safeguard.’ 
It plays an important part in Suhhalese Buddhism 
under the name of pirit (Spence Hardy, Eastern 
Ufonachism, London, 1850, p. 240, Manual ofBudh- 
ism?, do. 1880, p. 47 ; D. J. Gogerly, Ceylon 
Buddhism, ed. A. S. Bishop, Colombo, 1908, pp. 
327-393). Good examples are found in Pali litera- 
ture. 

Taking refuge in the three ‘jewels’ {ratna, 
ratana), Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sahgha, 
forms a charm called ‘ sutta of the jewels,’ which 
is very efficacious against illness : 

* Whateyer spirits have come together here» either belonging 
to the earth or liring in the air, let all spirits be happy, and 
then listen attentively to what is said. Therefore, O spirits, 
do ye all pay attention, show kindness to the human race who 
both day and night bring their offerings; therefore protect 
them strenuously. Whatever wealth there be here or in the 
other world, or whatever excellent jewel in the heavens, it is 
certainly not equal to Tatbagata. ... By this truth may there 
be salvation.’ In the same way: * Nothing is equal to the 
Dharma, to the SaAgka \ ' ^ 

So also, in the Peacock Jdtaka, sun-worship 
(‘ the only king, the one who beholds, the light of 
the world ’) is connected with that of the Buddhas : 

‘I worship thee, golden and luminous being I May I spend 
this day under thy care ! Homage to the omniscient sages ! 
May they protect me ! Homage to the Buddhas and to the 
illumination, .to the delivered and to the deliverance ! . . .’ 

When Sakyamuni was a large golden peacock, 
he recited this half-solar, half-Buddhist prayer 
morning and evening, and consequently avoided all 
dangers. And, as the peacock is the bom enemy 
of serpents, the ‘ sutta (or ‘ charm ’) of the peacock ’ 
is used as a preventive and as a cure for serpent- 
bites.’ 

In these examples the magical character is not 
very prominent : there is nothing pagan in the 
formulae, which are, above all, acts of Buddhist 
faith ; there is nothing mechanical, nothing readly 
magical, in the efficacy ascribed to the pirit. The 
non-Buddhist gods are clearly subordinated to the 
Buddha : it is almost a dogma that the Buddha 
converted gods and demons ; * and it is quite 
reasonable to believe that they will grant their 
favour to the disciples of Buddlia. It is believed 
also tiiat benevolence (maitrl) possesses a power in 
itself (maitrlbala), which is capable of protecting 
tlie benevolent person against all the attacks of 
the wicked ; in order to avoid serpent-bites, it is 
not a bad plan to sleep on a raised bed, hut the 
right method is to declare to all the tribes of 
serpents that they are being enveloped in a universal 
sentiment of benevolence.’ This magic of bene- 

1 A summary of the Bodhisattoabhumi has been published 
by C. Bendall and the present writerjin Buseon, vi. [1905] 38- 
62, viL [1906] 213-230. A summary of the Lokaprajhdpti is 
being published as an Appendix in Cosmologie bnuddhique, 
troiideme chapitre de VAbhidharinakoia, Ixmdon, 1915. 

213 .r. .i - -c 1 ‘ ■ i; 

^ ' 't ^ * I , I 

■* It is a dogma for the Sarvastivadins (see A. Csoma and L. 
Peer, ‘Analyse du Kandjour,’ AMG ii. [1881] 167). The Pali 
sources admit that there are still wicked gods (Dh/ha, xwii.) 

5 See ChuUacagua, vi. 2. 3, and v. 6 . 1 xx. 163 f., 

76 f.). 
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volence is the most noteworthy invention of 
Buddhism in connexion with the subject which we 
are discussing. 

3 . Hindu n^uences. — All practices tainted with 
magic or superstition, from the most trivial to the 
most serious, are strictly forbidden : astrology, 
divination, charms, incantations — in a word, all 
that any one may accomplish with the help of 
certain secret recipes and a technical method. 
Holy men, in ancient as in modem India, priests 
or sorcerers, had only too much opportunity for 
making huge profits by giving horoscopes and 
practising white or black magic. The Buddha — 
the first Order — was anxious that the monks 
should be sheltered from this temptation, and drew 
up a long list of ‘ wrong means of livelihood,’ of 
low arts, that were strictly prohibited. The 
Brahmans also made an effort to distinguish them- 
selves from sorcerers. 

Among these ‘ low arts ’ we may mention 
specially : 

* Arrangring a lucky day for marriages ; usiug charms fco make 
people lucky or unlucky, to procure abortion, to bring on 
dumbness, deafness, to keep a man’s jaw fix^ ; obtaining 
oracular answers by means of the magic mirror, or through a 
girl possessed ; bringing forth dames from one’s mputb ; causing 
virility ; making a man impotent ; invoking Sin (Sri), the 
goddess of luck ; worship of sun,’ etc.f 

Whatever precautions the Order took to avoid 
all paganism and superstition, there is, neverthe- 
less, a Buddhist magic. It was impossible to guard 
against Hindu infiltrations. At no time could 
people have been completely ignorant of the sun 
or the inferior deities; a day came when the in- 
filtrations became ‘streams,’ when paganism — gods, 
rites, theurgies — under a thin Buddliist veneer, took 
its place in sacred literature. Of course, we find 
popular magic always condemned in principle (love- 
rites, elixir of life, etc.). What is more serious, 
official worship and mysticism are permeated with 
Hindu elements, heavily laden with magic ; this is, 
properly speaking, what is called Tantrism (q.v.). 

Among the earliest of these infiltrations we may 
mention : ( 1 ) in some very orthodox books of the 
Mahayana, the great value attached to the sacred 
texts, to the sutras, the mere reading of which 
effaces sin ; ( 2 ) the great value attached to sacred 
names (e.g., the name of Amitabha): devotion 
turns to superstition pure and simple ; (3) the name 
replaced or strengthened by mystic formulae (see 
AvalokiteSvaka), represented, when carried to 
an extreme, by the Tibetan ‘ prayer-wheel ’ ; it 
has been noticed that, in the Lotus of the True 
Law (q.v.), in which there is no mention of a female 
deity, the formulas are made from feminine 
vocatives : these invocations or litanies are un- 
doubtedly borrowed from rituals ; (4) the coming of 
a day when the rituals received the consecration of 
literature, and were put at the service of the great 
work of identifying the faithful with the Buddhas 
(Tantrism). 

LiTERATtJRE. — R. C. CbUders, Dictionary of the Pali Lan- 
guage, London, 1875, s.w. ‘Iddbi,’ ‘Paritta’; M. Winternitz, 
SBE 1. [1910], s.vv. ’Iddbi,’ ‘Magic,’ ‘Miracles’; Jataka, Eng. 
tr., ed. E. B. Cowell, Cambridge, 1895-1913, vii. s.w. ‘Magic,* 
‘Miracles’ ; L, de la Vallde Poussin, Bouddhisme, Paris, 1909, 
P- 362 1 L. DE LA VALLfiE PODSSIM. 

MAGIC (Celtic). — i. Wielders of magic. — 

Magical rites resembling those used by other 
races abound in Celtic paganism. They were per- 
formed by the gods, the Tuatha De Danann being 
later regarded as supernal wizards, by kings (a re- 
miniscence, perhaps, of the origin of the kingship 
in the magic- wielding class), and by all members of 
society, but, above by the druids as the official 
magical class. There is evidence that they had 
ousted women as the earlier magic-wielding per- 
sons. The rites of agriculture and the possession 

1 See Rhj '3 Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, L 23 f. — a 
collection of interesting documents on the ancient life of India. 
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of much primitive lore having been first of all in 
the hands of women, and these rites being largely 
magical, they were par excellence magicians. W ith 
the gradual encroachment of man on woman’s 
domain, with the growing supremacy of gods over 
goddesses, men became also greater magicians. 
But women still professed magic, and their claims 
were never forgotten. The so-called ‘ druidesses ’ 
of the later empire, the priestesses of Sena, and 
the virgin guardians of Brigit’s tire were magic- 
wielders. The ‘ spells of women’ were feared even 
by St. Patrick, as they had been in earlier times 
by Connla’s father,^ and in the Irish texts women 
as magicians, performing all magical rites ascribed 
to druids, are much in evidence. But their magic 
was, so to speak, non-official ; hence, when the 
druids were overthroivn, they still retained their 
powers, and much mediieval witchcraft is directly 
connected with them. Women, as the earliest, 
remained also the latest, magicians, though in 
time they were proscribed and persecuted. On 
the other hand, many of the druidic magical rites 
were later ascribed to the filid, or poets, and also 
to Christian saints. Whatever view may be taken 
of the origin of the druids, it is certain that the 
Celts believed firmly in magic, and did not require 
to leam the superstition in any of its branches 
from the races which they conquered. 

For the druids as magicians in Gaul and Ireland see Dri’ids, 
I 7 . Their prominence is seen in the fact that in later Celtic 
literature ‘ druid ' is the equivalent of magus, * magician/ as in 
the lives of Celtic saints mafiri=» ‘ druids/ while in saga and folk* 
tale * druidism ’ = magic. 

2 . Elemental magic. — The druids, who claimed 
to have created the elements, claimed also to rule 
them. They could cover the dry land with the 
sea to destroy their victims ; 2 they produced 
enchanted mists in which to hide people or places ; 
they changed day into night, or caused blinding 
snow-storms. These feats are ascribed to them 
even in the lives of early Celtic saints.® They 
caused showers of fire to fall upon enemies during 
battle.* In other cases they dried up all the rivers 
and wells in an enemy’s country by means of spells, 
though the druids of the latter caused water to 
flow again by shooting an arrow into the ground.® 
They even claimed to remove mountains and dash 
them against an opposing host.® Druids accom- 
panied the warring hosts of Erin, and these marvels 
usually occurred on such occasions, the rival 
magicians striving to outdo each other. These 
and other powers — e.g., rain-making — were later 
claimed by wizards (tempestarii) and witches in 
Christian times over the Celtic area. Rain-making 
was usually associated with a sacred well, whither 
the people went in procession, probably with an 
image of a divinity, which was sprinkled with tlie 
water ; in some instances it was sufficient to beat 
the water with branches, sprinkle it on stones, or 
throw it in the air. In certain cases the Church 
took over this rite by making it a part of an 
elaborate ritual, including a procession with an 
image of a saint, the priest officiating and saying 
prayers.' But in pagan times the presence of a 
druid was probably essential. The control of the 
elements by tempestarii, which was denounced by 
the Church, was directly borrowed from druidic 
magic. Until comparatively recent times the 

1 W. O. E. Windisch, IriscJ^ Texts, Leipzig, ISSOff., i. 56; 
H. d'Ajrbois de Jubainville, L'Eyopie celtique en I Hands, Paris, 
1892, p, 387. 

2 D’Arbois, p. 277. 

3 W. Stokes, Three Middle-Irish Homilies, Calcutta, 1877, 

p. 24. 

* RCel xii. [1891] 83 ; d’Arbois de Jubainville, p. 424. 

5 E. O'Currv, Lectures on the MS Materials of Ancient Irish 
Hist., Dublin" 1861, p. 271 f. 

RCel xii. 81. 

t L. F. A. Maury, Croyances et Ugendes du moyen dge, Paris, 
1896, p. 14; P. S 6 bilIot, Folk-lore de France, do. 1904-07, i. 101, 
ii. 224 f. ; L. J. B. Berenger-Feraud, Svperstitions et mrviLC.ncts, 
do. 1896, ui. 169, 190. 
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priest in rural French parishes was believed capable 
of causing rain in time of drought, or of averting 
tempests.^ 

3. Magic affecting human beings.— The druids 
could make themselves or others invisible, and this 
was also done by Celtic saints.^ A spell used for 
this purpose, or by which the person using it ap- 
peared in another form to his enemy and so escaped, 
as well as the effect produced, was called/a^Ayfurfet 
( ‘ the wild beast’s cry ’). By it he and his followers 
appeared as deer to their foes.® The power of such 
an incantation is still spoken of in remote parts of 
the W. Highlands.^ Still more common was the 
power of shape-shifting, which was also ascribed to 
women. The evidence of Irish texts shows that 
the druid could take any shape, or invest others 
with it, while the same power is also ascribed to 
divinities. 

The children of Ler became swans through the arts of their 
step-mother, the daughter of the god Bodb Derg, while Oisin’s 
mother became a fawn through the power of the druid Fear 
Doirche(P. W. Joyce, OM Celtic ffomaiicesii, London, 1894, p. Iff. ; 
P. Kennedy, Legeniury Fictions of the Irish Celts, do. 1866, 
p. 235). The priestesses of Sena could take any shape (Pomp. 
Mela, iii. 6), and many tales of goddesses or women assuming 
the shape of birds are found in the sagas. In some instances the 
belief is evidently connected with totemism, explaining a tabu 
upon eating certain animals by saying that they were human 
heinM transformed. 

‘Riming’ people to death— a practice used by 
the Jilicl as well as by the druids — was connected 
■with the power of the spoken word, though it may 
also be connected with the actual power of violent 
emotion to affect the bodj. It was usually the 
result of a satire spoken in verse to the victim ; 
black, red, and white blotches arose on the face, 
and were followed, sooner or later, by decay or 
death. The satire was probably a magical spell, 
and the fear of such a spell brouglit about the 
result automatically. Coirpre pronounced the 6rst 
satire in Ireland upon Bres, king of the Fo- 
morians, and many other instances occur in the 
texts.® To the power of the satire was attributed 
a quelling force over nature itself.® A magical 
sleep was also produced in different ways. Some- 
times it was done by music, which produced first 
laughter, then tears, then sleep. These three 
results are uniformly ascribed to music in Irish 
saga ; they were brought about by Dagda’s harp, 
as well as by the songs of the Jilidf All this prob- 
ably reflects the power of music upon primitive 
minds, especially since it is so frequently connected 
with religious or magical dances and orgiastic 
rites, in which the motion and the music produce 
delirium, then exhaustion. But it may also sug- 
gest the soothing power of music. Similar magical 
sleep was caused by the music of divine visitants 
(see Blest, Abode of the [Celtic], §§ 2, 6). In 
other cases sleep was produced by a ‘drink of 
oblivion,’ probably some narcotic made from 
herbs ; ® but sometimes the effect was curious, as 
when Ciichulainn, by the drink given him by the 
druids, was made to forget his fairy mistress, and 
his wife to forget her jealousy.® Another ‘ druidic 
sleep,’ in whicli the victim is made to forget or is 
rendered motionless, and occasionally in that state 
is caused to tell secrets, is of frequent occurrence, 
and is sugge.stive of hypnotism, the powers of 
which are well known to savage medicine-men, 
and may quite well have been employed by the 
druids.’® The power of ‘glamour’ produced by 

1 B(reng:er-F.5raud, iii. 218 ; pt. i.. The Magic Art, Lon- 
don, 1911, i. 

2 D’Arboia do Jubainiiile, p. 387. 

3 Windisch, i. 62; Stokea, Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, 
London, IS.’i?, p 33. 

•* .\. Carmichael. Carmina GadtUca, Edinburgh, 1900, li. 25. 

3 I'j.'ct Mi. 71 ; u’Curry, p. •24S. 

<* Wmili, -h, Die altir. Helde usage. Tain 16 Ctialnje, Leipzig. 
lOili, line .6467, 

1 UCel Ml. 109 , O'Curry, p. d.'O. 8 Joyce, p. 279. 

Ir. Texte, i. 220. 

O’ Joice, p. 53 ; j:Cel .xxiii. [1902] 094. 


magicians, by which stones or trees seemed to be 
armed men and were attacked by the victim, is 
also strongly suggestive of hypnotic influence. It 
may, however, merely the record of actual hal- 
lucinatory cases, since the ‘ glamour ’ in which the 
modem Celt believes is little else than hallucina- 
tion. The druid could also turn a man into a 
lunatic by throwing a wisp of straw at his face 
after saying a spell over it,’ Even more primitive 
was the method of killing a person by throwing a 
spear into his shado'w,® or of making an image of 
him and sticking pins into it or placing it in run- 
ning water, so that he might suffer or waste away. 
This image is the corp creadh, BtUl known and 
used in remote Celtic regions. 

4. The Airbe Druad, or ‘ Druid’s hedge,’ was an 
invisible magic barrier made by the magician round 
an army, probably by circumambulating it sunwise 
and singing spells. Its effect was that the ranks 
could not be broken, but, if any one was bold 
enough to break through, its power was gone, 
though the act usually cost the trespasser his life.® 

5. Magical rites connected with stones and 
trees. — The cult of stones and the belief that 
sepulchral stones were the abode of the ghosts of 

I the dead probably gave rise to many magical rites, 
the origin of which must be sought in remote 
times. Many of these are still practised, and the 
method used throws light upon the earlier pagan 
customs. These are of a magico-erotic nature, 
and, like similar rites among savages, are founded 
on the belief that the ghost can cause fruitfulness, 
or perhaps may incarnate himself in the barren 
woman who performs the rite. The woman sits 
on the stone, or slides down it, or thrusts her head 
or body through a hole in one of the stones of a 
dolmen. Pregnant women do the same to ensure 
an easy delivery, or unmarried gills to procure a 
husband.® Similar practices are used in connexion 
with boulders or stones which are not sepulchral, 
and probably these 'U'ere anterior to the use of 
megaJithic monuments. In these cases the rocks 
were believed to be the abode of spirits, or perhaps 
manifestations of the power of the Earth divinity, 
who gave vitality or fruitfulness to those perform- 
ing the rites. A small offering was usually left on 
the stone.® Such practices may already hav'e been 
used by the Celts, though they necessarily adapted 
them to existing stones and monuments in the 
lands conquered by them. Other practices were 
the passing of sick persons three times through a 
holed dolmen or a weather-worn hole in a rock, to 
obtain strength and healing.® In other cases a slit 
was made in an oak or ash sapling, through which 
the patient was passed, and the slit was then care- 
fully closed and bound. The underlying iaea is 
complex. The spirit of tree or stone was expected 
to cause healing, or there was a transference of 
the disease to either, or perhaps there was some 
idea of a new birth ■with renewed strength to the 
le-bom.® 

Certain magical stones had the power of pro- 
ducing rain or wind when turned with appropriate 
rites, or in other cases the water in which stones 
of a fetish kind had been dipped procured healing 
when it was drunk — a method used by St. Columba.® 
Other magical rites with stones were used in curs- 
ing an enemy. 

1 O'Curry, Manners arc? Customs of the Ancient Irish, Lon- 
don, 1S7J, 11 . 203. 

2 nCel XV. [IS94] 444 

3 Stokea, Lives of Irish Saints, Oxford, 1890, p. xxviil, 

4 Berenger-F6raud, i. 52911. ; T. A. Tinllope, A Summer in 
Brittany, London, 1340, ii. 229 ; W. C. BorUbe, The Dolmens of 
Ireland, do. 1897, in. 841. 

5 SSbillot, i. 334 f. 

® B^renger-F6raud, i. 529, ii. 367. 

7 L’ Anthropologic, iv. [Pans, 1893] 33 ; F, T. Elworthy, The 
Ecil Eye, London, 1S95, pp. 69, 106. 

8 Adamnan, Vita S. Columbte, ii. 34 ; J. A. MacCulloch, The 
Misty Isle of Skye, Edinburgh, 1905, p. 249. 
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6. Celtic saints and magic. — Much of the magic 
of the druids was popularly ascribed to the saints 
who combated them — with tliis difference, tliat 
their power was held to come from God. In the 
Lives of Celtic saints we find them opposing druids 
with their own weapons — neutralizing their magic, 
controlling the elements, producing rain, rendering 
themselves invisible, producing marvellous supplies 
of food, and causing transformation or confusion 
through their curses. The popular belief in magic 
could not be eradicated, and they who now filled 
the place of the ancient priesthood were freely 
dowered by the people and by their biographers 
with the ancient powers. 

See also Chaems and Amulets (Celtic). 

liTTSBATCM. — J. A. MacCnlloch, The Religion 0 } the Ancient 
Celts, Edinburgh, 1911; S. Reinach, Cultes, mi/thes, et re- 
ligions, Paris, 1905-12, passim. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

MAGIC (Chinese). — Magic in all its forms is a 
subject which has sdways fascinated the Chinese 
mind. The literature which deals with the theory 
and practice of magic is enormous ; and, if much 
of this literature is wearisome to the modern reader 
on account of the childish credulity of its authors 
and the extravagance of their speculations, it is 
nevertheless wortliy of more patient scrutiny and 
analysis than it has yet received from anthro- 
pologists and students of folklore, or even from 
serious students of Chinese life and character. In 
this article we cannot do more than touch the 
fringe of a subject which derives much of its 
interest from the fact that a belief in magic is still 
a living force in the China of to-day. 

There are many early references to a class of 
sorcerers or witches knoivn as wii. This name is 
often applied to mate as well as female witches, 
though the more correct designation of the former 
is cAt. The terra eAi is rarely found outside the 
old books, but the term u-ii (usually in some sucli 
combination as wu-p'o, which means ‘ mtch-wife ’) 
has persisted throughout the ages, and is still in 
common use. In pre-Confucian days the mi held 
a recognized position in the social organization of 
the country. They were entrusted even in the 
courts of kings with certain quasi-sacerdotal func- 
tions, and in public ceremonials they had stated 
duties to perform in connexion with divination and 
exorcism. Judging from the somewhat meagre 
accounts which we possess, we may suspect that 
the rites observed by the tvu were in many respects 
identical with those practised to this day by the 
shamans of Central Asia and Siberia (see Bukiats, 
Shamanism). Their methods included mimetic 
dancing, drum-beating, chanting of mystic form- 
ula, and tranee-raediumship, and their ettbrts were 
directed towards the foretelling of the future, the 
conjuration of imirits, and (in general) the invoca- 
tion of good influences and the expulsion of evil. 
In the course of ages their position gradually 
deteriorated. This was largely the result of the 
rise of Confueian culture, which always aimed at 
reducing every non-Confucian ideal and practice to 
a position of inferiority ; but it was also due to the 
fact that many of the magical notions and methods 
of the mi fraternity were taken up and systema- 
tized by the Taoists. This is one of the reasons 
why the popular Taoism of modern times concerns 
itself with magic and sorcery to an extent which 
seems quite unwarranted by early Taoist philo- 
sophy, and why the illiterate village witches and 
fortune-tellers of the present day usually profess 
to act in co-operation with one or more of the 
innumerable Taoist deities, in spite of the fact that 
they are the sole surviving representatives of the 
ancient mi, whose name they still bear. 

There is reason to believe, however, that Insides 
the officially-recognized mi there were always 


numerous ‘ free-lance ’ witches who carried on a 
lucrative business among the superstitious multi- 
tudes, and whose connexion with the State-cult or 
predominant religion of the time was little more 
than nominal. It was probably sorcerers of this 
type that were aimed at in certain anti- witchcraft 
regulations (reminding ns of Plato’s Laws, xi. 933) 
which we find in the Li Ki — the canonical ‘ Book of 
Rites.’ 

‘Those who gave false reports about spirits, about seasons 
and days, about consultings of the tortoise-shell and stalks, so 
aa to perplex the multitudes : these were put to death' (S’-B.B 
xxviL 237 1), It may be added that the same fate befell 
inventors of ‘wonderful contrivances and extraordinary im- 
plements,' because such things raised ‘doubts among the 
multitude ' (id.). 

But it seems that even the official icu were not 
always free from peril, for the very fact that they 
were supposed to have a mysterious controlling 
power over the forces of nature rendered them 
liable to terrible punishment if those forces seemed 
to be showing hostility to mankind. 

In the year 683 there was a disastrous drought, and a 

certain reigning duke expressed his intention of dealing with 
the situation by burning two persons — an emaciated or deformed 
man and a witch. Evidently this was a familiar practice in such 
emergencies, and the reason why special mention was made of 
it in this particular case was that, owing to the remonstrances 
of the duke’s minister — who seems to have been far in advance 
of his time in his attitude towards popular superstitions— the 
barbarous custom was not carried out.i From a similar story 
which Mfers to the reign of Duke Mu (409-877 B.o.)it appears 
that the practice had been modified to the extent that the witch 
and deformed man were no longer burned alive, but were merely 
exposed to the scorching heat of the sun.^ 

One explanation of these customs is that by burn- 
ing a deformed or emaciated man, or by exposing 
him to the sun, the pity of the heavenly powers 
would be aroused and ram would be sent to allevi- 
ate the wretched man’s suft'erings ; and that the 
same happy result would follow the burning or 
exposure of a witch, because a witch was a person 
who was able to compel spirits to descend to earth. 
A sounder explanation is based on the belief in the 
supposed interaction of the principles of and 
i/in — the male and female, or active and passive, 
forces, which by their alternating pulsations or 
activities give rise to all natural phenomena. In 
time of drought the yeoigt principle shows excessive 
activity and disturbs the harmony of nature’s pro- 
cesses ; steps must be taken, tlierefore, to redress 
the balance of forces. The intricacies of the ym- 
ycrny theory are necessarily bewildering to a 
Western reader until he has acquired some know- 
ledge of the principles of feng-shui (q.v.); but it is 
this pseudo-philosophy— belief in which is slowly 
decaying in China, but is still far from extinct — 
that supplies some of the most important hypo- 
theses on which the edifice of Chinese magic has 
been erected. 

No doubt it was only in extremely serious cases 
of drought that the witches were tortured or put 
to death. The regular method of obtaining their 
assistance in rain-making was to send them out, 
under the guidance of their official leader, the 
ssit-wii, to perform a ritual dance.® The dancing 
of the witches formed part of the ordinary ritual 
observed on the occasion of the official rain- 
sacrifices; and, if we may judge from similar 
practices in other parts of the world, the dancing 
partook of the nature of mimetic magic.'* It was 

1 See Tso Chuan, in Legge’s Chinese Clas.-ics, \ol. v. pt. i. 
p. 179 f. 

3 See SEE .xxyU. 201. It has been suspected by commentators 
that the two stories refer to the same historicai incident. 

3 Chou Li (Biot's tr., ii. 102). 

■*The ceremonial dancing of ancient China was not always 
magical. There were sLx dances officially recognized under the 
Chou dynasty, of which only one (the huawj) had anything to 
do with rain-making. Ceremonial dancing is not \ et extinct in 
China, for it still forms part of the ritual proceedings at the 
Confueian sacrifices. For an interesting account of the ancient 
Chinese dances see II. A, Cilc!-, .Idcersaria Sinica, Slianghai, 
1906, p. 119f. 
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accompanied by music ; and, if there is any truth 
in such ancient legends as that of King Mu (whose 
reign ended in 947 B.C.), we may suspect that 
music preceded dancing as a means of producing 
rain. We are told that the method adopted by 
that monarch for putting an end to an excessive 
drought w'as to play magic music on his flute. 

Many of the observances still carried out at the 
popular festivals in China are undoubtedly of a 
magical character, and are intended to regulate 
the rainfall, to expel disease and misfortune, to 
ensure good harvests, and to attract good luck. 
Communal magic of this kind is sometimes official 
in character, as in the case of the spring-welcoming 
ceremonies presided over by the local district- 
magistrates ; but for the most part the rites are 
conducted by the villagers themselves, under the 
guidance of their own clan-conunittees (^ia-sAou), 
or headmen. Ceremonies which at one time were 
doubtless carried out with punctilious care and 
with something like religious awe hav'e in many 
cases become mere village games and pastimes of 
which the original significance has been partially 
or wholly lost. Such are the lantern-dance.s and 
stilt-walking of the children of N. China at the 
full moon of the first month of tiie year. Few’ 
of those who take part in such merry-makings 
understand that by the .skilful manipulation of 
their paper lanterns they are supposed to be help- 
ing and encouraging the moon to go successfully 
through her phases ; that in getting up before 
dawn on a certain day and cooking a dumpling 
which ‘ rises ’ they are assisting nature to stimulate 
the dormant activities of animals and vegetation ; 
and that in walking on stilts over ground destined 
to produce a crop of grain they are helping the 
wheat and millet to grow to their full height. It 
is perhaps a significant fact (when we remember 
the important part played by women in fertility- 
magic m other jiarts of the world) that many of 
the men and boys who take part in these festival- 
ceremonies are clothed for the occasion in women’s 
garments. 

_ Magical notions are also traceable in numerous 
simple acts which practically every family performs 
with a view to the well-being of its own members. 
Such are the hanging of certain plants above the 
doorway on certain days, the entwining of red 
threads in the queues of children to protect them 
from the demons of disease, and the affi.xing of 
pieces of scarlet cloth to tlie .scrub-oak bushes 
to ensure the protection of the shrubs and the 
silkworms against hurtful insects and noxious 
influences. At the New Year it is customary to 
cover the outsides of doors and windows with 
paper scrolls containing sage mottoes, quotations 
from classical and other literature, and words 
expressive of virtuous aims or suggestive of ma- 
terial prosperity. These .scrolls may fairly be 
regarded as magic charms which will not only 
prevent evil from entering the house, but will 
attract the influences which make for good fortune 
and happiness. Many of the usages connected 
with death and burial, the ceremonial summoning 
of ancestral spirits, and the tabuing of personal 
names are also essentially magical, though their 
intimate connexion with religious beliefs and ob- 
servances makes it difficult to decide where magic 
ends and religion begins. 

In China, as elsewhere, magic arts are practised 
for private and personal as well as for public and 
family purposes, and many persons who know of 
no normal method whereby they may bring about 
the fulfilment of their desires are glad to seek the 
aid of magicians and witches. The witches of 
China have had many illustrious clients. One of 
them was the T ang empieror H-.Uan Tsung, who 
ordered certain Taoist necromancers to summon 


before him the shade of his dead consort, the 
beautiful Yang Kuei-fei. Very similar stories are 
told of the emperor Wu of the Han dynasty and 
the emperor Hsiao-Wuof the earlier Sung dynasty. 
As for the self-styled ‘ First Emperor,’ w ho reigned 
in the 3rd cent. B.C., the a-ssistanpe of witches and 
necromancers in his case was unnecessary, for he — 
like the king Solomon of Muhammadan legend 
— was himself a king of magicians.^ Returning to 
more recent times, we find that the great empress- 
dowager, who died in 1908, put implicit faith for a 
time in the magical attaimnents of the ‘ Boxers ’ ; 
and, though the ‘ Sacred Edict ’ of the emperor 
K'ang-hsi bids men abjure all kinds of heterodox 
teachings and practices, among which the arts of 
magic are included, and though in quite recent 
years proclamations have been issued warning the 
people not to allow themselves to be deluded by 
wdtches and soothsayers, it is beyond question that 
a belief in the reality of magic is by no means 
confined to the ignorant peasantry. 

The official attitude towards ‘ black magic ’ (to 
use the convenient Western term) is clearly de- 
monstrated in the anti-witchcraft clauses of the 
Penal Code of the late Manchu dynasty. The 
punishments inflicted on persons convicted of this 
crime were extremely severe, though it is only fair 
to add (in the words of a scholarly student of the 
subject) that ‘ the pages of Chinese history have 
never been stained by such a mad epidemic of 
witch-killing as disgraced Europe and America in 
the seventeenth century.’ ^ 

As recently as the summer of 1914 an alleged 
case of ‘ black magic ’ occurred in the territory of 
Wei-hai-wei, at present administered by Great 
Britain. 

The inhabitaots of a certain village approached one of the 
British Courts with a petition in which they complained that 
a fellow-villager had been practising magic with disastrous 
results to their little community. It was stated that he had 
quarrelled with the village headman, and had foretold the 
headman’s death. * And sure enough,’ they said, * the head- 
nian died, though there was nothing whatever the matter with 
him.’ Two or three other enemies of the accused subsequently 
died in the same mysterious way ; and, to crown all, a villager, 
on going to the shrine of the guardian-spirit of the village, 
discovered there a slip of paper on wliich were written, in 
the accused's handwriting, the names of v.\riou3 people with 
whom he was known to be on bad terms. This discovery 
created a panic among the villagers, who took it for granted 
that the list comprised the names of all those unfortunate 
persons whom the wizard had condemned to a speedy death. 
They therefore seized him and brought him before the writer of 
this'article, who in his magisterial capacity had to perform the 
somewhat delicate task of differentiating between real and 
imaginary wrongs and grievances. 

From tlie point of view of the student of magic, 
the special interest of tliis particular case centres 
in the unexpected part played by the tutelary 
deity of the village. Here, it would appear, we 
I have an in.structive example of the intermingling 
of religion and magic, and the junction seems to 
have been brought about m this way. One of 
tlie principal functions of the t'li-ti, or village 
deity, is to receive the spirits of the newly dead 
and to act as their spiritual friend and guardian.® 
Each village has its own little shrine dedicated 
to the local deity, and this shrine usually stands 
by the roadside a short distance outside the village. 
When a villager dies, the members of his family 
go in procession to the t'ti-fi shrine to make a 
formal announcement of the death, in order that 
the deity may make arrangements for the proper 
reception of the dead man’s spirit. Now, at first 
sight, there seems to be no obvious reason why an 

1 For some of the s-tories of his ma^cal exploits, which included 
the transfixing of the sun with a needle in order that uninter- 
rupted daylight might be secured for the building of the Great 
Wall, see R. F. Johnston, Lion and Dragon In Northern China, 
London, 1910, p. 20 f. 

2 E. T. Williams, in a paper on ‘Witchcraft in the Chinese 
Penal Code,’ JRAS (North China Branch) xxxviii. 11907] y5. 

3 For a full di^cuggion of the t'u-ti and hia functions see 
Johnston, p. b’Tl r. 
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expert in black magic who wishes to bring about 
the death of his enemies should expect the t'u-ti 
— who is regarded as friendly to men and in- 
terested in their welfare — to give him help and 
countenance in carrying out his nefarious designs 
against their lives. What, then, is the magician’s 
object in placing a list of the names of his intended 
victims on the little stone altar of the village 
t'li-ti'i The theoiy seems to be that, when the 
t'li-ti perceives the list of names, he will assume 
that the persons bearing those names are already 
dead, and will make preparations in the under 
world for the reception of their souls. These 
preparations will act with a powerful attractive 
force upon the souls concerned, and will create 
in them an irresistible inclination to sever their 
connexion with their respective bodies. The non- 
arrival in the under world of the spirits of pei-sons 
whose death had already been announced in a 
formal manner would cause bewilderment to the 
well-meaning t'u-ti, and might perhaps arouse his 
wrath ; and, as it is strongly advisable, in the 
interests of the community in general, to ‘save 
the face’ of the t'u-ti and maintain friendly re- 
lations with him, the only reasonable course for 
the spirits in question to adopt is to bow to the 
inevitable and acquiesce in the premature loss of 
their physical bodies. 

Magical and semi-religious theories of this kind 
are hardly likely to find Western parallels; but 
msmy of the ordinary magical practices of the 
Chinese are strikingly similar to some of those 
forms of sympathetic and mimetic magic with 
which we are familiar in Europe. 

The great artist Eu E'ai-chih (4th cent, of our era), one of 
whose paintings is among the most treasured artistic posses- 
sions of the British Museum, was himseif a graduate in magic. 
When spurned by the girl whom he loved, he drew her portrait, 
and in the place where the heart should be he stuck a thorn. 
Thereupon the girl, who knew nothing of the portrait and the 
thorn, began to suffer pain in the region of the heart, and next 
time her lover paid bis addresses to her she did not scorn him. 
The artist then withdrew the thorn from the portrait, and, 
though the pain in the damsei’s heart promptly disappeared, her 
love for him remained . 

That many of the poets and artists of China 
have been credited with a knowledge of magic 
is no matter for surprise when we know how 
frequently their passionate love of wild nature 
brought them into contact with the Buddhist 
and Taoist saints and hermits, whose favouiite 
dwelling-places have always been the caves and 
forests and ravines of the mysterious mountains. 
Thes< '1 "cs have been for 

ages . ■ , ■ . ■ and guardians of 

occult secrets of various kinds, and, though their 
disciples and biographers endowed them with 
faculties which they never pos.ses.sed and which 
the best of them never pretended to posses.s, it is 
highly probable that there were some who, in the 
course of their own heart-searchings and their 
solitary coramunings with nature, not only made 
valuable discoveries as to the properties of plants 
and herbs, but were abso successful pioneers in 
various untrodden fiplds of psychology and mys- 
ticism. To some extent, at least, the popular 
belief in their superaormal capacities and attain- 
ments was justified. 

When Buddhism first came to China, and for 
some centuries afterwards, the relations between 
Buddhists and Taoists were often strained to 
breaking point. The victories of the Buddhists — 
if we may credit the Buddhist historians and 
biographers — were often brought about by mir- 
aculous occurrences which non-Buddhists would 
perhaps describe as magic if not as mere con- 
juring tricks. It is difficult, perhaps, in some 
cases, to draw a di.stinetion between miracles and 
magic. A miracle, as E. S. Hartland reraarEs, is 
‘legitimate magic,’ while magic is ‘a forbidden 


miracle.’* However this may be, many of the 
marvellous doings attributed to Buddhist monks 
and hermits bear a close resemblance to those re- 
corded of Christian saints. But we know from 
the earliest Buddhist scriptures that the brethren 
were not encouraged to perform miracles, and it 
was certainly not by the help of miracles or of 
magic that the Buddhists achieved their most sub- 
stantial successes in China. The Taoists, however, 
did not scruple to ally themselves with various 
forms of magic and sorcery, and it is their fatal 
readiness to meet the popular demand for signs 
and wonders that is largely answerable for their 
present degeneration (see Taoism). 

If we had space to deal with matters of detail, 
it would be necessary to describe the various 
magical uses made of plants and animals and also 
of manufactured articles such as metal mirrors 
and weapons. An authority has stated (see 
EBr^ xviii. 577) that magic mirrors are men- 
tioned in Chinese literature of the 9th cent.; but 
they are mentioned and their uses fully described 
much earlier than that. The curious book known 
as Pao P'o-tzu, rvhich was wuitten by the famous 
wizard Ko Hung in the 4th cent, of our era, 
contains full accounts of how to detect the pre- 
sence of evil spirits and other dangerous beings 
by the use of magic mirrors. The belief once 
prevalent in the British Isles that a witch could 
turn herself into a hare is paralleled by the Far 
Eastern belief (stiU extremely common in China) 
that demon-witches can assume the form of foxes 
and other beasts.’* A book could be filled with 
the magical notions and theories which in China 
are based on the habits and peculiarities of animals. 
Even insects are not exempt from the necessity of 
making a contribution to the treasury of magical 
lore. There is in China a destructive little insect 
known to Europeans as the silver-fish (Lepisnm 
saccharina), which is a most unwelcome visitor to 
libraries. It is believed that, if one of these 
insects gets into a Taoist classic and eats the two 
characters shcn-hsien (‘ spiritual -immortal ’), its 
silvery body will become five-coloured. If the 
coloured insect be subsequently caught and eaten, 
the man who eats it will have the happiness of 
attaining the goal of T.aoLst ambition — he will 
overcome death and develop into a spiritual being. 
As to trees, plants, and herbs, large numbers are 
believed to possess some magical property or to 
be adaptable to magical use.s. The cypress, pine, 
and similar trees are supposed to be conducive to 
immortality, and, when we learn that a noted 
hermit was in the habit of sleeping on a bed of 
j>ine-needles, we may be suie that this was not 
done merely as a means of mortifying the flesh.* 
Tlie willoiv is much used as a rain-charm. In 
times of drought in Shansi and neighbouring pro- 
vinces adults and children may be seen going about 
with willow-wreaths on their heads. The peach- 
tree is famous for its magical properties, and for 
this reason peach-twigs and peach-blossom are fre- 
quently mentioned in Chinese fairy-lore. The use 
of peachwood for the exorcism of evil spirits is very 
ancient, for the brandishing of peach-wands was 
part of the recognized procedure of the professional 
toil at royal courts under the Chou kings and 
probably at a much earlier date. 

That large and important subdivi.sion of Chinese 
niiigic which concerns itself vith charms and 
amulets and divination is dealt with elsewhere 
(see Literature below). Here it must suffice to 
mention that the principal irurieyor of charms i.s 

! 1 Ritual and Beliet, London, iai4, p. 81. 

! - For a full discussion of all forms of zoanthropi see de 

; (Iroot, Relijivus Sj/itetn ot China, iv. 15C f. ; see also art. 
Lscasthropit. 

I X See Johnston, Buddhit^t China, London, 191.3, p. 245, and 

’ Liu.t and Dragon in Northern China, pp. 2ti2f., 375-384. 
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the ‘ Celestial Master ’ — usually described by 
Europeans as ‘the Taoist pope’ — who lives among 
the Dragon-Tiger Mountains in the province of 
Kiangsi. The practice of divination is also 
largely in the hands of Taoist specialists and 
wu-po; but Confucianism has always had under 
its patronage the complex systems of divination 
which are based on that abstruse classic the I King, 
or ‘Book of Changes’ {SBE xvi.). There is a 
grass known as shih-t'iao which grows on the grave 
of Confucius and is carefully gathered and put up 
into packets. The stiff dried stalks of tliis plant 
are believed to retain some of the ling, or spiritual 
efficacy, which lies latent in the sacred soil, and 
they are or were highly* valued for divining pur- 
poses. During recent years a very interesting 
discovery of ‘oracle bones’ and tortoise-shell frag- 
ments wa^ made in the province of Honan. They 
are believed (mainly on the evidence of the archaic 
script) to belong to the 12th cent. B.c., thougli 
certain authorities assign some of them to a some- 
what later period. An inspection of these frag- 
ments thiows a most welcome light on the classical 
and post-classical references to the ancient methods 
of ‘fortune-telling.’^ 

Divination by the tortoise-shell and by the dried stalks of 
certain plants ‘were the methods by which the ancient sage 
kin^s made t]ie people believe in seasons and days, revere 
spiritual be stand in awe of their laws and orders; the 
methods (al&o) by which thev made them determine their per- 
plexities and settle their misgii ings ‘ (Li Ki, i. i. 5. 27 {SBE 
xxvii. 94]). 

The forms of magic M'hich are or were popularly 
supposed to be associated with astrology and palm- 
istry, and with automatic writing, telepathy, 
clairvoyance, and ‘ possession ’ by gods or demons, 
are all familiar to the people of China ; and there 
is good reason to believe that Siny society for 
‘psychic research’ which showed itself enterpris- 
ing enough to conduct some patient investigations 
on Chinese soil would be rewarded by interesting 
and perhaps valuable results. 

Literatl're. — The subject of magic and allied topics is ex- 
haustively dealt with in J. J, M. de Groot, The Retwious 
System of China, Leyden, lb92 ff , eap. vols. v. and vi. E. Biot's 
Fr. tr. of the Chou Li (Le Tcheou^Li, Paris, 1351) should be 
consulted for information regarding the official standing and 
functions of the u'u (see esp. ii. 76-104). There are many refer- 
ences to sorcery and mai^ic — some of them shrewdly critical- 
in Wang Ch'ung, Lun llen>j, an Er^. tr. of which (by A. 
Forke)haj' appeared in two parts (pt. i., London, 1907; pt. ii., 
Berlin, 1911). In J. Legge, Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 
1861-72, and SBE xvi. [1882], xxvii. [ISSoJ, xxviii. [ISSo], xxxix. 
[1891], and xl. [1891], English readers will find all the references 
to magic which occur in the canonical literature mentioned in 
the above article. Students of the subject will also do well to 
consult H. Dor^, Recherches sur les superstitions en Chine, 
Shanghai, 1011 (Various smologiques, no. 32), and L. Wieger, 
Folklore chinois moderne, Paris, 1909. From a more popular 
point of view the subject of Chinese magic has been dealt with 
in N. B. Dennys, Fulkh/i'e of China, London, 1876, and F. H. 
Balfour, Leaves from my Chinese Scrapbook, do. 1837. Inter- 
esting sidelight*? on popular notions of magic can be gathered 
from the collection of stories known as the Liao Chai, tr. H. 
A. Giles, under the title of Strange Stories from a Chinese 
Studio, London, 1880, new ed., Shanghai, 190k The Chinese 
literature dealing with the subject from every conceivable 
point of vuw is voluminous, and hitherto only fragments of 
it have been translat''d. Good Chinese bibliographies will be 
found in the works of de Groot, Dore, and Wieger referred to. 

See also artt. Demons and Spirits (Chinese), Charms and 
Amvlets (Buddhist), Divination (Buddhist), Fbng-Suci, Festi- 
vals AND Fasts (Chinese), Calendar (Chinese), Fortune 
(Chinese), Communion with the Dead (Chinese), Commu.vion 
WITH Deitt (Chinese). R. E. JOHNSTON. 

MAGIC (Egyptian). — i. The Egyptian view of 
magic. — If tile Egyptian;? had been more .self- 
analytic than they actually were, they might, from 
their own ]*oiiit of view, have de.scribed all their 
actions as either ordinary or magical. By ordinary 
actions would have been understood all those simple 
ways of coping with inanimate things and living 
beings which were suggested by habit, mother wit, ■ 

1 See, e.g., various passages in the 1 King, Shu King, Li Ki, i 
and Chou Lk A recent account of the new discovery is to be j 
found in JRAS (North China Branch) xlv. [1914] 65 f. " l 


or acquired skill. But, when inanimate matter 
proved recalcitrant, and living creatures were un- 
moved by requests, prayers, commands, promises, 
or threats, there still remained, in their opinion, 
a method of achieving their ends by means of an 
art that they called Jiike’ (Coptic 2 IK). There is 
direct traditional authority for translating this 
very ancient term by the English word ‘magic’ 
(pxiyevidv, (xapaL, Ac 8^* ^^), and the examination of 
the hieroglyphic and hieratic examples of its use 
proves it to correspond fairly well to what we 
understand by ‘magical power.’ AVherever my- 
sterious, miraculous knowledge was required to 
efiect a purpose, that was kike ; hike' was some- 
thing different from the techniques and practices 
of everyday life, since it postulated special powers 
in its user, and always made a greater or less 
demand upon faith. 

2. Magic and religion. — For our traditional 
Western thought magic and religion are always 
more or less consciously contrasted with oneanother, 
whence students have often unwarrantably assumed 
that the two are radically heterogeneous, and that 
they represent successive strata in the mental 
developmentof mankind. Some investigators argue 
that magic is the earlier and ruder product (e.g., 
Frazer), while others (e.g., Erman) hold it to be a 
debased corruption of the nobler phenomenon of 
religion. So far as Egypt is concerned, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that fiM was part 
and parcel of the same Weltanschauung as created 
the religion which it deeply interpenetrated. Before 
defining ‘ magic ’ and ‘ religion ’ for Egyptological 
purposes — and we must insist on our right to frame 
our own definitions within the limits prescribed by 
the current, untechnical meaning of these terms — 
it will be profitable to make a rapid survey of the 
facts to be distributed between the two provinces. 

It is with active relations that we are here concerned, and 
with doctrines only in so far as they are involved in the same. 
There are three classes of being that are affected, namely the 
living, the dead, and the gods. Perhaps the most remarkable 
characteristic of the Egyptians' view of the universe is the 
thoroughgoing and impartial logic with which they drew the 
consequences of their belief that the gods and the dead were 
beings of like nature with themselves, subject to human 
appetites and needs, and amenable to the same methods of 
persuasion or compulsion. Hence the principal duty' of the 
priests was to keep those whom they served provided with food 
and drink, and to maintain their houses in good order; the 
analogy with the domestic services demanded by the living was 
fully conscious, for the priests of the gods and the dead were 
called ‘the ser\’ants of the god’ (hm-ntr) and ‘the servants of 
the departed spirit’ (hm-k') respectively, even as the temple 
was called ‘ the house of the god ’ (h'-t ntr) and the tomb (or an 
essential portion of it) ‘ the house of the departed spirit ’ (If-t k ' ). 
.\gain, the Egyptians could seek help of their gods and dead in 
the same naive and unsophisticated way as one man sought help 
of another— e.jf., by prayer, by questioning (asking for an oracle), 
and by writing letters (for ielters to the dead, see art. Life and 
Death [Egyptian], § 9). But in their own everyday life, as seen 
above O the Egyptians resorted, when all else faded, to 
mysterious, uncanny arts (hike’) to achieve various difficult 
aims ; the method employed was not simply coercion, but 
coercion of an abnormal and special kind. It w’ould have 
been strange if the practice of b'lke’ had been restricted to the 
narrow circle of the living, when the living shared with the 
gods and the dead all their other modes of intercourse. In 
point of fact, it was hike' more than anything else that welded 
together the seen and the unseen worlds. The self-protective 
rites of the living, as W'e shall ha\ e abundant occasion to see, 
are full of trafficking with the gods and the dead. But the 
gods and the dead themselves had a use for the miraculous 
power called bike ’ ; Thoth and Isis w’ere famous adepts of the 
art (below', § 10 ), and in a demotic story the dead priest 
Neneferkaptah deeply resents the attempt to rob him of a book 
of incantations that had been buried with him in his tomb 
(F. LI. Griffith, Stories oj the High P nests of Memphis, Oxford, 
1900, p. 30f.) Nothing could better prove the wide range of 
bike’ than to observe its transference from secular to funerary 
or divine employments and vice verm. In the Pyramid Texts 
and the Book of the Dead, compilations intended to ensure the 
well-being of the departed, one may often come across spells 
that must oiiginaliy have been composed for earthly use— 

? iells directed against the bites of snakes (e.g., Die altagyp. 

yramideidi^xte, ed. K. Sethe, Leipzig, 1908, §§ 246, 247) or of 
crocodiles (e.^; , Book of the Dead, tr. E. A. W. Budge, London, 
IOC'S, chs xxxi., xxxii.), for example ; even erotic charms may 
be found inscribed on coffins (cf. H. Schack-Schackenburg, 
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Z-weiwegebuch, Leipzig, 1903, pi. 16. 11-131 Conversely, the 
Book of Overthrowing Apophio (Budge, Egyptian Hieratic 
Papyri, London, 1910) was a liturgy intended lor daily recitation 
in the temple of Amen-re' at Thebes, Apophis being the mythical 
snake that was supposed to be the eternal foe of the sun-god 
Be' ; the rubrics of this book nevertheless declare that it will 
prove of the greatest advantage to the private individual who 
recites it in the presence of the god. It may be added that the 
word is quite common in all parts of the Book of the Dead, 
as well as in such temple rituals as the Book of Overthrowing 
Apophis just mentioned. 

It may therefore be taken as proved that hike' was as intimately 
associated with the presumed existence of the gods and the 
dead as it was with the real existence of the hving. But, 
further than this, a greater or less element of hike' may have 
been inherent in all the dealings between men on the one aide 
and the gods and the dead on the other. The two last classes 
of being were, after all, creatures of a world apart, elusive in 
their nature and hard to reach by ordinary, matter-of-fact 
means. The very idea of their existence puts a strain upon ‘ 
the in^ination, and for this reason set forms of words, j 
indicative of an effort to break down mystical barriers, had to 1 
accompany even such simple deeds of homage as the presentation | 
of food-offerings. In other terms, the gods and the dead could i 
hardly be approached save by the medium of what is known as j 
* ritual,’ and the attribute which distinguishes ritual from ' 
ordinary performances may have been just that attribute which ' 
the Egyptians called hike'. The point is not susceptible of ! 
absolute proof, for it was naturally only in the more extreme 1 
cases, where the sense of mystery and miracle-working had to ' 
be emphasized, that the term h^e' was actually applied ; but 
the view that hike' underlies all ritual is favoured by the close 
resemblance between the divine and funerary rites, on the one 
hand, and the rites performed for human benefit (self-protective 
and similar rites), on the other. The formul® of the Book of 
the Dead differ neither in form nor in substance from the 
incantations which the Egyptians used to heal their own 
maladies; and the same general similarity also runs through 
the daily liturgies of the temples and the tombs (see A. Moret, 
Le Bituel da eulte diirin joumadier en Egypte, Paris, 1902). 

From the Egyptian point of view we may say 
that there was no such thing as ‘ religion ’ ; there 
was only hike', the nearest English equivalent of 
which is ‘magical power.’ The universe being 
populated by three homogeneous groups of beings — 
the gods, the dead, and living human persons — their 
actions, whether within a single group or as tetween 
one group and another, were either ordinary or 
uncanny (hike'). But the gods and the dead were 
somewhat uncanny themselves, so that all dealings 
with them or performed by them were more or 
less hike’. It was only when men treated them 
ordinarily, and as man to man, tliat this quality of 
hike’ was reduced to a minimum, as in the case of 
spontaneous prayer and the letters to the dead — 
in fact, just in those rare instances where the 
solemn phraseology of ritual was avoided. 

3. Magic defined for Eg^yptological purposes as 
privata relig^io. — We shall hardly be able to avoid 
rendering hike’ in English by the words ‘ magic ’ 
or ‘ magical power ’ ; but, if the Egyptian concep- 
tion of hike’ be taken as the criterion of what is 
magical and what is not, we shall have little or no 
use for the word ‘religion,’ and a multitude of 
facts which the common parlance would more 
naturally describe as ‘religious’ will fall under 
the head of ‘magic.’ It is advisable, therefore, 
in defining ‘ magic ’ for Egyptological purposes, to 
strike a compromise between the Egyptian con- 
notation of hike’ and the English connotation of 
‘magic.’ Taking our cue from the former, we 
shall restrict the sense of ‘ magic ’ to those actions 
which clearly have the implications of mystery 
and the miraculous ; at the same time we shall 
attempt to maintain the distinction between magic 
and religion, or, rather, between magic and other 
kinds of religions acts. It is fully in accordance 
with the practice of Egyptologists, instinctively 
adopted but inconsistently carried out, to contrast 
‘ magic ’ with the ‘ cult of the dead ’ and the ‘ cult 
of the gods,’ as referring exclusively to those rites 
which deliberately and in the first instance aimed 
at the advantage of living human beings, the cults 
of the dead and of the gods being in this division 
implicitly classed together as ‘religion.’ Magical 
actions may therefore, for our purposes, be defined 
as those actions which men performed for their 


own benefit or for the benefit of other living men, 
and which demanded certain miraculous powers 
for their performance. Warning must be given 
against two misconceptions : in the first place, it 
must be clearly understood that the gods and the 
dead may, as indeed they usually do, enter into 
the dramatis personce of the magical rite ; the 
principle of division is not de qiiibiis but cui bono ; 
in the second place, magic as thus defined did not 
difier essentially in- its mechanism from the cults 
of the dead and of the gods, nor was it necessarily 
regarded with feelings of moral reprobation. 

For a similar definition see A. H. Gardiner, ' Xotes on Egyp- 
tian Magic,* in Trans. Third Internal. Congr. Hist. Ret., 
Oxford, 1908, L 208-210. Erman (Xgyptische Religion", Berlin, 
1909), though forming a very different estimate of magic from 
that here adopted, accepts the same tripartite division of the 
active aspect of religion into Gotterkultus, Totenkultus, and 
Zaaberei. Magic as thus defined has a whole native literature 
of its own : various hieratic papyri in Leyden, Turin, London, 
Berlin, Cairo, Rome, Vienna, and elsewhere, mostly dating from 
the New Kingdom ; several similar papyri of the Middle King- 
dom, in the Ramesseum find of 1896, stUl unpublished and in 
the writer’s hands ; numerous ostraca in various collections. 
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The abstract concept of hike' is once or twice 
found deified, apparently in something like the 
restricted meaning assigned to ‘ magic ’ in this 
section. Two physicians of the Old Kingdom bear, 
besides the honorific title ‘priest of Homs in 
Hundred-town,’ also that of ‘ priest of Hike’ ’ (A. 
Mariette, Les Mastahas de I’ancien empire, Paris, 
1889, p. 96 ; R. Lepsius, Denkmdler, Berlin, 1849- 
58, ii. 91a). 

'The deified concept of Hike’ is figured in the form of a man in 
some sculptures of the V tti dyn. (L. Borcbardt, Das Grahdenkmal 
des K&nigs Sahure', Leipzig, 1913, ii. pL 20), and is of occasional 
occurrence also in the texts (ii>. p. 99). A funerary incantation 
whereby it was sought to confer upon the deceased the powers 
of l^e’ himself has recently come to light (P. Lacau, Textes 
religieux, Paris, 1910, no. Ixiviii.) ; here Ilike’ is described as 
a creation of the sun-god in primordial times, when as yet 
notbingelse existed. 

4 . The purposes of magic. — In theory the 
domain of magic was as wide as men’s desires 
themselves, magical art supplying all those things 
that were not procurable by simpler means. Our 
existing materials, which illustrate only a limited 
number of purposes, are probably very one-sided. 
The Egyptians believed, or feigned to believe, that 
their wizards could work all kinds of wonders ; in 
a late tale a charm is made to bring the viceroy 
of Ethiopia up to Egypt, to the place where 
Pharaoh dwells, where he is to be beaten with five 
hundred blows of the stick, and returned to the 
land of Ethiopia again, ‘ all in six hours thither ’ 
(Griffith, Staries of the High Priests, p. 69). It is 
said to have been related at the court of Cheops 
how one magician fashioned a crocodile of wax 
that devoured an adulterer, how another parted the 
waters of a lake into which a jewel had accident- 
ally fallen, and how a third cut off a goose’s head 
and replaced it in a twinkling (Erman, Die Marchen 
des Papyrus Westear, Berlin, 1891, i. 8 f.). The 
magical contest of Moses with Jannes and Jamhres 
(Ex 7®''^ 2 Ti 3®) is thus quite Egyptian in spirit. 
Passing from such fabulous reports to practical 
magic, we may classify the attested uses under 
a comparatively small number of heads : 

L Dzfessive . — How important this class was may be judged 
from the fact that in a general panegyric of God as creator He 
is said to have ' made magical spells for men for defence against 
things thathappened ’ (Pap. Petersburg 1116 A [ed. Goleuischcfl, 
Petrograd, 1913], line 136 f.). 

(1) Prophylactic. — ^To avert death, W. Pleyte and F. Ro^, 
Papyrus de Turin, Leyden, 1869-76, pi. 120 {. ; W. M. F. Petrie, 
Gizeh and Rif eh, London, 1907, pi. 27 c; against scorpions. 
Pap. Turin, 134; Pap. Leyden Si9: against lions, hymnas, 
and ‘aU ’< • t.." -: . " d f -it flesh and drink blood,’ Le 

Papyrus It' ■■■.’('■■■ 3 (Niabas, ChkIon-sur-Sa6ne, 

1861; ah-,'. :r .1 ■ :'i H- ' Papyri), versoB ; against 

crocodil. -nr ri%er, such as drowning, 

ib. rect. , -te - ■■■■■■ 1.. r.;. Papyrus Ebers, Leipzig, 

1875, pi. 97. 17. 
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(2) Preventive. — *To prevent a woman from conceiving/ 
Ra^nesseum inedica?, unpublisiied ; ‘ to prevent rats from de- 
vouring the grain in a barn/ Ebera^ 98. 6. 

(3) Counter-channs.^' TiO laj- a spell ($|* 5,’) on him whom one 

fears/ Loucre, Eier. Ostr. 694, no. 1; * to banish from 

the body ’ (prescription of drugs), Ebei'S^ 34. 2, 7, 10 ; against a 
complaint named ‘ the artifice of spells/ Ebers, ^ 13. A book 
containing ‘formulie for repelling the evil eye* (€l6P"B6aN ; 
cf. also Pap. Anast. iii. 6. 4) was preserved in thelabraryof 
Edfu {ZA ix. 11871] 44). 

(4) Carathe. — Spell to cure scorpion-stings, Pap. Turing 31 
4-77 ; headache, Pap. Leyden 348, verso 2. 9 : burns, Eher^, 69. 
3, 6 ; Pap. Leyden 34S, recto 3. 1 ; to ease pain, EberSy 30. 6. 
For the relations of ma^c and medicine see below, § 8. 

(5) Psychological. — ‘ A book for repelling fear which comes to 
befall a man by night or day, from front or behind/ Pap. X^eyd^ 
348, recto 2. 1. 

ii. Productive.— {1) Obstetric . — To facilitate birth, Erman, 
Zauberspruche fur Mutter und Kind, Berlin, 1901, pi. 5. 8, 6. 8 ; 
Pap. Leyden 348, recto 12. 6 ; ‘to bring millr to a woman who is 
nursing a child’ (prescription only), EberSy 97. 10; ‘to keep a 
child w’arm/ Zauberspruche, verso 2. 2. 

(2) Weather-charms. — ‘Thou shalt perform these ceremonies 
when a storm rages in the east of heaven, or when Re* sets in 
the West, to prevent storm-clouds in the east of heaven. . . . 
Thou shalt perform these ceremonies many times against bad 
weather, that the sun may shine, and Apophis be overthrown in 
truth’ (Book of O\:erthrou:ing Apophis, 23. 14 f.). 

(3) Love -charms. — A spell to secure sexual enjoyment, 
secondarily used for funerary purposes, has been aliud^ to in 
§ 2 . Erotic charms must have been frequent, but those that 
are known are of lute date ; in demotic, see F. LI. Griffith and 
H. Thompson, Demotic Magical Papyrus, London, 1904, p. 14; 
in Greek, C. Wessely, Griecnische Zauberpapyrus, Vienna, 1888, 
hues 296 f. and li77f. 

(4) General. — ‘ He who recites this book is blessed every day ; 
he hungers not, thirsts not, lacks not clothes, and is not melan- 
choly, He does not enter into the law-court, nor does judg- 
ment go forth a^nst him. But if he enters the law-court, he 
goes forth rindicated. praise being given to him like a god. 
^'or d^oes his popularity depart from him ' (Pap. Leyden 347, 12. 

ill. PROOyoSTIC . — Many cases that fall under this head are 
on the border-line between magic and the techniques of ordinary 
life 

(1) Obstetric.— To know whether a child will live, Ebers, 97. 
13 ; to know whether a woman will give birth, W. WreszinsW, 
Medizinischer Papyrus dea Btrlvier Muscuma, Leipzig, 1909, 
verso 1. 3, 7, 9, etc. 

(2) Divination. — A number of magical modes of divination 
are detailed in the Demotic Magical Papyrus, ed. Griffith- 
Thompson (see p. 14), but these instances do not seem to be of 
ancient origin. Oracle-seeking does not come under the bead 
of magic, as here defined. 

(3) Sioothsaying.—ln the tale of Unamun (RTAP xxi. fl899J 
81) there is related a case of a young man being ‘seized by the 
god ’ and giving a solemn warning while in this condition. 

(4) Prophecy may perhaps be brought within the sphere of 
magic, as it postulates supernatural power in Its human mouth- 
piece, and usually inv'olves the welfare of human beings. There 
IS only one very ancient book of predictive prophecies, in a 
I'etrograd papyrus (see A. H. Gardiner, Jottrnal of Egyptian 
A >rhcEology, i. {ldU] loot). 

There seems to be no Pharaonic evidence for horoscopes, 
ordeals, and other forms of prognostic magic. 

iv. Malevolest . — See next section. Cursing and oaths 
(conditional self-curses) are magical in quality, but cannot be 
dealt with in this article. 

5- Magic and law. — The Egyptians themselves 
seem to have made no distinction between ‘black 
magic’ and ‘white magic,’ but, when magical 
arts were used for wicked purposes and to injure 
otliers, they naturally came within tlie category 
of legal offences. 

Thu-< papyri of the XIXth dym (Les Papyrus Lee et RolUn, 
])uhli-.hed by T. DevOria, (Euvres et fragtnents [D<blioth>que 
f-gijytot'rji'ive, v'.], Paris, 1897, ii. 97 ff.) record the case of two 
harem-conspirators, one of whom ‘made magical writings to 
lead astray and work mischief, and made certain go^ of wax 
aiid certain medicines to weaken the limbs of men/ while the 
r.fher procured ‘wntings for giving himself fearfulness and 
iii.tjesty,’ and made ‘men of wax and writings in order that 
they might be introduced into the harem ... so as to lead 
astray the one faction and so as to bewitch the rest.’ Both ' 
these criminals were condemned to death. I 

6. The magical rite. — A characteristic e.xample 

of a magical spell, translated in extenso from tlie 
original, will give a truer impression of the 
methods of Egyptian magic than any amount of 
mere description. 

‘ Flow out, thou poison, come forth upon the ground. Horus 
o injures thee, he cut.s thee off, he sp.ia thee out, and thouDsest 
up but fallest down. Thou art weak and not stromr, a 
coward and dost not fight, blind and dost not see. Thou lirtest 
not thy face. Thou art turned hack and findest not thy way. 
Thou moumest and dost not rejoice. Thou creepest aviav and 
dost not appear. So speaketh Horns, efficacious of magic! 


The po^Q which was rejoicing, the hearts of multitudes griere 
for it ; Homs has slain it by ms m^c. He who mourned is in 
joy. Stand up, thou who wast prostrate, Horus has restored 
thee to life. He who came as one carried is gone forth of him- 
sell ; Horus has overcome his hites. All men, when they behold 
Be*, praise the son of Osiris. Turn back, thou snake, conjured 
is thy poison which was in any limb of N the son of M. Behold* 
the magic of Horus is powerful against thee. Slow out, thou 
poison, come forth upon the ground. 

To be recited over a hawk with the tico feathers on its head, 
being made of isy-wood and painted. Open its mouth and ofer 
to it bread and beer and incense. Place it on the face of one 
suferingfrom the bite of any snake and recite from beginning 
to end. It will repel the poison. A successfiU specific' (Pap. 
Turin, 131. l-8=Mgttemic?t Stele, ZS). 

7. Analysis of the magical rite. — - Except in 
eertain border-line cases (prognostics, medical 
treatment, etc.), the magical rite is always two- 
fold and comprises (1) an oral rite, consisting of 
certain words to be recited, and (2) a mannal 
rite, consisting of certain actions to be performed. 
These two portions must be discussed in detail. 

(I) The oral rite. — The task that lay before the 
magician usually involved a struggle with some 
difficulty, which might consequently be regarded 
as a hostile and aggressive force. This force is 
not always completely {jersonified, but more often 
than not it is treated personally, being commanded, 
persuaded, cajoled, warned, threatened, or cursed, 
just like a human being. 

A leading idea in defensive magic, which embraces no small 
I part of our material, is that of ‘possession.’ The possible 
antagonists are T. ^ ‘the 

assai^ts of a go « ’ , „ of a 

male pain, the a»>.» . i - , .v... . > i dead 

man, or the assaults of a dead woman,’ etc. (Ebers, 30. 13); 
* enemy male or female, dead man male or female, adversary 
male or female' (Pap. Turin, 122. 5). Any god could doubtless 
attack human beings, but savage or malicious deities, like Seth, 

, the murderer of Osiris, or Sakhinet, the ‘lady of pestilence' 
(nh-t 'idw), were doubtless most to be feared. The dead were 
specially to be feared ; nor was it only those dead who were 
unhappy or unburied that might torment the living, for the 
magician sometimes warns them that their tombs are en- 
dangered (Zauberspruche, recto 8. 7-9 ; Pap. Turin, 124. 12-13> 
The possessing spirit was particularly likely to be of foreign 
origin, a Degress or an Asiatic woman (Zauberspruche, recto 2. 
7-b); and it was wont to come secretly, ‘arriving in darkness, 
gliding in, its nose backwards and its face turned * (i5. 1. 9 f.). 
Its mode of taking possession is, as a rule, vague ; the * demon’ 

(i*,b, Boheiric 1^) doubtless often dwelt ‘with’ or in the 
afflicted one (Bekhten Stele, 11. 19!=Budge, Egyptian Reading 
Book, London, 1888, p. 27 f.), but sometimes it merely injects 
some kind of i»lson, such as ite semen, urine, or the like (Pop. 
Leyden SU8, verso 6. 6 f. ; cf. especially the word 'O'e' in Ebers, 24. 
14, 84. 10, etc.). Or else, again, the hostile power might attack 
with arrows (Pap. Leyden Skb, 1. 5). The evil influences were 
most easily ejected through the excretions of the body, such as 
the sweat or urine (Zauberspruche, recto 2. 8-10) ; or they might 
come out in the form of winds (Pap. Leyden sls, verso 12. 9). 
All the members of the body were subject to attacks of the kind, 
whence their frequent enumeration in magical texts (see below) ; 
here they are not seldom called upon to ‘ open their mouths and 
vomit forth what is in them ' (Pap. Leyden SU5, recto O 2. 2. 
14-3. 1). 

The malignant force was sometimes merely in- 
formed of its defeat : 

‘ Thou flyebt before the sorcerer, before the ser\ ant of Horus, 
as soon as he mentions the name of Horus, or the name of Seth, 
the lord of heaven. He raiseth his scimitar, and smiteth thy 
forearm and thy throat. Thou fallest upon the ground on which 
thy lom-cloth is spread, and there thou gropest in quest of thy 
heart. So dost thou die, and the report goes forth to the house 
of Re* that Horus has conquered the disease ' (Pap. Leyden 3iS, 
recto G 3. 12-4. 1). 

Sometimes the magician frustrates the aims of the 
enemy by a simple veto : 

‘ Dost thou come to kiss this child? I suffer thee not to kiss 
it ’ (Zauberspruche, recto 2. 1). 

Elsewhere, as in the example quoted in § 6, the 
poison is bidden to flow forth upon the earth. 
Warnings frequently supplemented and reinforced 
such command??, as : 

* Fall not upon his tongue ; it is a serpent at the mouth of its 
holo' (Zauberspruche, recto 3. 11, in the midst of a long series 
of similar phrases). 

Commands and warnings failing in their eftect, a 
more persuasive means is tried : 

‘Come, lay thee down, departing to the place where thy 
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beauteous women are, on whose hair Is myrrh, and fresh incense 
on their shoulders ’ {Zauberspruche, recto 3. 5-6). 

Or else the demon is made to understand that in 
delaying to obey the magician he holds the whole 
order of nature in suspense : 

* Re' waits for thee in order to shine, and Atum to set, that 
thou mayest quit the arm of son of M. The chief of the 
Westerners waits for thee in order to enter in triumphant, 
that thou mayest quit the arm of N son of M ’ {Pap. Leyden 
Sb5, verso G 4. 2-4). 

In the last resort curses are employed : 

‘ Every god curses thee, every goddess curses thee. . . . The 
[great] Ennead curses thee, the little Ennead curses thee ’ {Pap. 
Leyden S!tS. v erso 1. 1-3). 

It often happens, indeed almost in every spell, that 
gods are summoned to the sorcerer’s aid. They 
are invoked with salutations and praise; 

‘ Hail to thee, Horus, thou that art in the town of Hundreds, 
thou sharp-horned one, who shootest at the mark. ... I come 
to thee, I praise thy beauty ; destroy thou the evil that is in 
my limbs ’ {Pap. Leyden Si7, 3. 10-13). 

A trait characteristic of Egyptian magic, noted 
already by lamblichus (ed. G. Parthey, Berlin, 
1857, p. 245), is the threatening tone often adopted 
towards the gods ; examples are very common : ^ 

‘ On the night that the wife of Horus (Selkis, the scorpion 
goddess) shah bite thee, I suffer not the Nile to beat upon its 
bank, I suffer not the sun to shine upon the earth, I suffer not 
the seed to grow, I suffer not cakes to be made, I suffer not 
jugs of beer to be brewed for the 365 gods, who are hungry by 
both day and night — on that night of the burial of Osiris ' {Pap. 
Turin, 137. 1-4). 

The most daring menace of all is the following : 

‘ I will throw fire into Busiris and burn up Osiris ’ {Pap. 
Turin, 135. 10 ; of. Ebers, 30. 8). 

On such occasions the magician is apt to disclaim 
his responsibility : 

‘ It is not I who say it, it is not I who repeat it ; it is Isis who 
says it, it is Isis who repeats it ’ {Pap. Leyden Slid, recto 11. 7 ; 
Pap. Turin, 136. 8-9 ; Pop. mag. Barrie, 9. 11). 

Elsewhere the gods are referred to in the third 
person, and the more numerous they are, the more 
efficacious the rite is likely to be. Thus, when 
the limbs of the body are enumerated,^ it often 
happens that each separate limb is identified with, 
or said to belong to, some special deity ; and the 
list ends with the words, 

• There is no limb of his without a god ’ {Pap. Leyden SIS, 
verso 6. 2). 

Origen (c. Cdsiim, viii. 58) asserts that the Egyp- 
tians divided the human body into thirty-six parts, 
and placed each one of them under the charge of a 
god ; ‘and so,’ he says, ‘invoking these, they heal 
the diseases of the limbs.’ The divine names men- 
tioned by Origen are those of the gods of the decans, 
or ten-day periods. 

The magician often speaks of himself in the first 
person, but sometimes identifies himself with a 
particular god whose assistance he desires — e.g., 

‘lam Re' in this his mysterious name “ He-who-was-in.tbe- 
Nun,” shooting his arrows against his foes ‘ {Pap. Leyden 347, 
4. Ilf.)— 

or else with some god who, like the person for 
whom the rite is performed, had once been menaced 
by Some imminent danger : 

‘ Avaunt thou, for I am Horus ; retire thou, for I am the son 
of Osiris. The magic of my mother (Isis) is the protection of 
my limbs ’ {Bearst medical Papyrus, 11. 4 f.) 

At other times he merely claims to be ‘ the 
servant of Horu.s ’ (Pap. Leyden 345, verso E 1 ; 
Pap. Turin, 134. 1.). 

Often a mythical precedent was alluded to or 
narrated at length, and the mere mention of a 
parallel case seems to have been considered a 
useful expedient for ensuring the success of the 
rite. Thus the magician declares : 

‘ I will banish all bad and evil things which come to fall upon 
N the son of M, even as Re' saved himself from his enemies, 
even as Khnum sa\ ed himself from Sobk, even as Horus saved 
himself from Seth, and even as Idioth saved himself from 
Be'bo” (Pap. Turin, 118. 9-10). 

I For similar examples from the funerary books see H. Grapow, 
ZA xlix. [1911] 48-54. 

'4 See Ennan's remarks, Zaitberspruche, p. 23, 


More often the point of the narrative is merely 
implied ; in the following short incantation against 
bums even the names of the interlocutors, namely 
a messenger and Isis, are omitted : 

‘ “Thy son Horus has been burnt in the desert." “ Is water 
there?” “There is no water there.” “There is water in my 
mouth, and a Nile between my legs ; I am come to quench the 
fire ” ’{Ebers, 69. .3-4; see H. Schafer, in ZA xxxvi. [1898] 129-131). 
Many valuable fragments of myths have been pre- 
served to us by this means. 

Especially frequent are tales that turn upon the 
revelation of the true name of a god ; a well-known 
instance is the story of how Isis devised a strata- 
gem by which the sun-god Re' should be compelled 
to divulge his name ; this she brought about by 
causing him to receive a snake-bite which none 
could cure save herself (Pap. Turin, 131-133). 
Less well known is the narrative of the attempts 
made by Seth to provoke Homs into betraying his 
real name, which would have given the mischievous 
god power over his nephew ; Horus, however, 
invents various absurd names, and so manages to 
elude his wicked uncle (Pop. Turin, 134 f.). 

The importance of names in Egyptian magic 
was very considerable ; the knowledge of names 
gave control, whether for good or for evil. It was 
not a rare proverb that ‘ a man lives who is con- 
jured by his name’ (Pap. Turin, 133. 6, 11, 134. 7, 
9, etc.). Thus to be familiar with the names of 
the epagomenal days (Pap. Leyden $46, 2. 6) was 
a safe method of protecting oneself against their 
perils. This is a topic that might be greatly 
elaborated (see art. Names [Egyptian]). 

Closely akin to the question of the importance 
of names is that of the importance of language. 
Certain formulie were supposed to possess particu- 
lar efficacy, such as the words ‘ Protection behind, 
a protection that comes, a protection ! ’ (Zauber- 
spriiche, recto 9. 2). The magical potency of any- 
thing depends in a large degree on its mysterious- 
ness, and it is therefore but little wonder that 
cabbalistic gibberisli (Pap. mag. Harris, verso C) 
and foreign spells were held in high esteem (Her 
Londoner medizinische Papyrus, ed. W. 'Wreszinski, 
Leipzig, 1912, nos. 27, 28, 32, the last being in the 
Kefti language). 

The significance attached to names and language 
is an aspect of the doctrine of sympathy, by far the 
most fertile conception of all those underlying the 
magical rite. This doctrine holds that things 
that have once been associated in any way remain 
henceforth connected and almost interchangeable 
for practical purposes; its chief varieties are (1) 
the principle of contagion, which affirms that things 
that belong together or have once been in contact 
continue to influence one another even when separ- 
ated ; and (2) the princijile of homoeopathy, accord- 
ing to which like has special power to affect like. 
These and otlier forms of sympathetic magic not 
so easily classified are of constant recurrence in 
the Egyptian magical books, both in the oral and 
in the manual rites; the recital of mythical pre- 
cedents also clearly comes under this head. The 
very idea of the oral rite is an instance of homo?o- 
[latliic magic, for language may be said to imitate 
and image the things which it expresses, and in so 
far verbal references to a de.sired effect may have 
been considered instrumental in producing it. 

Sympathetic magic takes curious forms at times ; 
one or two instances may be singled out. In con- 
nexion with the importance of language reference 
may be made to the significance of puns. A 
magician says : 

‘I make a ch..rm for him against thee of 'a/ai'-plant, which 
does injury, of onions, which destroj thee, and of hone.t , which 
IS sweet to men and sour to the dead ' {Zauberspruche, recto 

2. 4). 

Tlie virtues liere asciibed to the 'q/tii-plant and to 
honey are of obscure origin, but the de.structive 
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property of onions is clearly due to the fact that 
the Egyptian word for onions was hadg (the vowel 
is merely guessed), while ‘ to destroy ’ was hodg. In 
order to tell whether a new-born infant would live 
or not, its first articulate cries were to be noted : 

‘If it savs ny, that means it will live; if it saj-s mW, that 
means it will die ’ (Ebers, 97. 13) ; 

the sound rnbi resembles _the emphatic Egyptian 
expression for ‘ no ’ (see 2 A xliv. [1907] 132). 

A widely difierent example of the supposed 
influence of like upon like is illustrated by the 
following words, addressed to a demon that is 
causing sickness : 

‘Thy head has no power over his head, thy arms have no 
power over his arms, thy legs have no power over his legs’ 
(A, H. Gardiner, J. G. llilne, and H. Thompson, Theban Ostraca^ 
fjondon, 1913, p. 14 f.). 

A conditional curse that runs upon similar lines 
may also be quoted : 

‘ He who is deaf to this decree, may Osiris pursue him , may 
Isis pursue his wife, and Horus pursue his children ’ (H. Sottas, 
Preservation de la propriety funerairet Paris, 1913, p. 128). 

The mystical potency attaching to certain nuvibers 
doubtless originated in associations of thought 
that to us are obscure. The number seven, in 
Egyptian magic, was regarded as particularly 
efficacious. Thus we find references to the seven 
Hathors [Pap. med. Berlin, 21. 8 ; Pap- Turin, 
137. 12 ; cf. ai eirrd Ti'Xdi roO olparoS [A. Dieterich, 
Eine MithrasUtiirgir.-, Leipzig, 1910, p. 71]): 

‘ The seven daughters of Ke',’ who ‘ stand and weep and make 
seven knots in their seven tunics ' (Pap. Turin, 135. 12 f.) ; 
and, similarly, we read of 

‘ the seven hawks who are In front of the barque of Be' ‘ (ib. 
136. 3). 

Oral rites have occasionally to be recited seven 
times {ib. 138. 9, 10), but the more usual number 
is four (Pop. Leyden 3^8, verso 3. 3, 5, 4. 10, etc. ; 
Pap. mag. Harris, 7. 4), a number doubtless 
associated with the ‘ four pillars of heaven ’ {ol 
rlercrapes aroXiaKot [Dieterich, p. 71]), or, as we 
should say, the four cardinal points. 

A characteristic feature of the oral rite is its 
complexity. This is shown in various ways, and 
not least in the love manifested for enumerations. 
Reference has been made to the long lists of parts 
of the body, and to the formula; naming all the 
possible enemies from whom attacks are to be 
feared. Similarly, lists are found of the various 
ways in which a man might meet his death (Pap. 
Turin, 120-121 ; Petrie, Gizeh and Bifeh, pi. 27 c), 
and of the various excretions through which the 
demon might transmit his baneful influence (Paj). 
Leyden 348, verso 6. 6 f. ). This ^Ha^f-legal tauto- 
logy is to be explained partly by the desire to 
cover all eventualities, and partly by the necessity 
of compelling respect for the learning and skill of 
the magician. 

(2) The manual rite. — (o) Active elements. — The 
employment of inioges played an important part in 
the manual side of magic. Sometimes it is the 
hostile power to be destroyed that is thus counter- 
feited and done to death ; so, in the Book of Over- 
throwing Apu/diis, tlie words of the oral rite are 
‘ to be recited over an Apophis made of wa.x or drawn on a 
new sheet of papyrus and thrown into the fire' (26. 20; cf. 
22 . 6 ). 

More often the object imitated represented a 
means of ett’ecting the purpose of the rite. 

Thus in a spell to assist child-birth there was made ‘ a dwarf 
of clay to be placed on the forehead of the woman who is giving 
birth ■ (Pap. Leyden SiS, recto 12. 6). 

Miniature hands, seals, aud crocodiles were power- 
ful to ward olF evil, doubtles.s bj' slaying it, seal- 
ing it up, or devouring it (Zaubcrsprache, verso 
2. 4 ; cf. ZA xxxix. [1901] 87). A great number 
of the amulets found in such abundance in 
Egyidian tombs were of a magical nature, all, 
indeed, exce[it tho.se whose purpose was exclu- 
sively funerary. Like the images mentioned abov e. 


amulets can, if explicable at all, always be inter- 
preted by tlie principle of sympathetic magic in 
one or other of its various forms (see Petrie, 
Amulets, London, 1914). 

The materials of which such images and amulets 
should be made are nearly always specified, and it 
is evident that this was considered a matter of 
vital importance. Here we meet with a new 
aspect of sympathetic magic, namely the doctrine 
of properties ; every plant, stone, metal, and 
colour possessed its own peculiar virtue, which 
prompted its use in the diverse cases. Wax and 
clay were very commonly employed, and perhaps 
not only because they were easy of manipulation ; 
their plasticity may have been thought symbolic 
of a wide adaptability. Aetiological myths assign 
a divine origin to various substances ; thus the 
bees that supply the wax are said to have sprung 
from tears shed by Re (Pap. Salt 825, 2. 5-6, 
[unpublished]), and the cedar-tree emanated from 
the sweat of Osiris (ZA xlvii. [1910] 71). 

Images were not immediately potent of them- 
selves, but had to be charged with magical power 
in one way or another. The oral rite is usually 
recited over them (dd mdiv hr, passim), and this 
transitory and intangible kind of contact seems to 
have ensured their continuous efficacy. 

In a fabulous story the magician Hor, the son of Pa-neshe, 
made a litter with four bearers and ‘ pronounced writing upon 
them, gave them breath of respiration, and made them live * 
(Griffith, Stories of the High Priests, p. 69). 

Elsewhere the ceremony of ‘ opening the mouth,’ 
familiar from the funerary ritual, was performed 
over the magical figure (Pap. Turin, 131.7), and 
offerings and incense were presented to it in 
token of its now animate condition (ih . ; Pap. 
Leyden 340, 2. 3). Drawings upon papyrus or 
rag were treated in exactly the same way, and 
seem to have been equally ettective (Pap. 
Leyden 340, ib . ; Pap. Turin, 31 -I- 77. 3) ; or the 
figures of the gods whose help was invoked could 
be sketched on the patient’s hand, and licked 
off by some one (Pap. Turin, ib.). At times 
the mediating image could be dispensed with ; 
the magician pronounced his spell, and then spat 
on the diseased limb (Ebers, 30. 17). 

Magically charged amulets, images, or beads 
were often attached to the person whom they 
were designed to protect or heal ; some kind of 
contact was a prime necessity of Egyptian magic ; 
e.g., we read of spells that were fastened to the 
left foot (Pap. Leyden 348, verso 4. 3) ; hut the 
neck was naturally the spot where most charms 
were worn (Zauherspriiche, recto 1. 3, 8. 3, and 
passim). The string or strip of rag employed 
for this purpose was usually tied into magical 
knots (q.v.), seven being the favourite number. 
Such knotted strings have often been found and 
are to be seen in many collections (Erman, Zaubcr- 
spruche, p. 31). In other lands than Egypt 
the idea of the magical knot is frequently to 
‘ bind ’ the hostile force ; but, though references 
to binding demons can he found in Egyptian 
magical texts (Pap. mag. Harris, verso A 6), it is 
not in connexion with knots. One view that 
seems to have been taken of knots is that they 
were obstacles, as, e.g., in the following wor& 
put into the mouth of a magician : 

* If the poison pass these seven knots, which Horus has made 
on his body, I viiil not allow the sun to shine,' etc. (Pap. 
Turin, 135. 8). 

Particularly interesting i.s a spell where twelve 
gods were invoked. 

These were drawn ‘on a ra;^ of fine linen to he tied into 
twelve knots. Offer to them bread, beer, and burnt incense. 
To he placed on the neck of a man ' (Pap. Leyden 31,6, 2. 3). 
Here evidently each knot wa.s put under the 
guardianship of a .special deity, and thus formed 
a divinely protected barrier between the malign 
influence and its possible victim. 
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Imitative or significant actions were frequently 
performed with the apparatus of the magical rite ; 
we have seen how a waxen image of Apophis 
was thrown into the fire and so destroyed, and 
similar eases could be multiplied. 

At this point may be mentioned the composite 
stelae known as Cippi of Horus ; these are of 
comparatively late date (Saite period and after), 
and are covered with magical texts of the kind 
described above, and with sculptured figures, chief 
among which is the figure of Horus with his 
feet on two crocodiles. Such stelse seem to have 
been placed in buildings for their protection, and 
especially to rid them of snakes and scorpions (see 
Golenischeft', Mettemichstele ; G. Daressy, Textes 
et des^ ' ■ ■ :1). 

(6) : elements. — Magical 

rites could not be performed at any time and 
under any conditions, but strict rules and re- 
strictions had to be observed. Of these some, 
like the injunction to the magician to stand 
‘with his face to the East’ {Pap. Leyden 347, 
12. 10), are of so many different types tliat they 
elude classification. Times and seasons, like 
everything else in ancient Egypt, had their own 
specific properties ; some days were lucky and 
others unlucky, in part at least through mytho- 
logical associations (for such calendars on papyrus 
see art. Calendar [Egyptian], § 2 ). Such con- 
siderations had to be taken into special account 
where magical rites were concerned, and perhaps 
more attention was paid to the question of time 
than is indicated in the brief instructions usually 
given as to the performance of the manual rites. 

Of one spell we learn that it had to he recited ‘ at eventide, 
when the sun is setting’ {Zauherdpruche^ verso 3.7); in 
another case seven knots have to be tied, * one in the morning, 
and another in the evening, until seven knots are complete* 
{Zauherspvuchej verso 3. 3). 

Magical rites were also in demand for safe- 
guarding men against dangerous periods of the 
year. As in ancient Mexico {OB^, pt. iv., 
Osiris, Aitis, and Adonic, London, 1914, ii. 28, 
n. 3), the intercalary days, in Egypt known as 
the five epagomenal days, were fraught with 
exceptional risks, against which enchantments 
were employed {Pajp. Leyden 346) ; the user of 
these had to refram from all work during the 
period in question {ih. 3. 4). 

Purity was requisite in him who would be bene- 
fited by magic {Book of Ooerthroiviuf} Apophis, 
24. 19, etc.), just as ch. Ixiv. of the Book of the 
Dead was ordained to be recited by ‘one pure 
and clean, not having eaten venison or fish, and 
not having been near women.’ In another place 
the user of a spell is charged to purify himself 
for nine days, and his servants are to do the 
same (E. IsavUle, ‘Destruction des honimes,’ 
line 79, in TdBA iv. [1876] 16). 

Secrecy was essential in dealing with magic. 
In reference to a spell written on a strip of 
fine linen the warning is given that ‘it is not 
to be looked at ’ {Pap. Leyden 348, recto 2. 7) ; 
of another it is said that it must not be used for 
any one except him for whom it was prescribed 
{ib. ver.so 8. 6). For similar instructions in the 
Book of the Dead see J. Baillet, Ldees morales 
dans VEyypte antique, Blois, 1912, pp. 72-75. 

8. Magic and medicine. — Magical spells are 
often recommended on account of their proven 
efticacj' ; ‘a true remedy on many occasions’ is 
a formula extremely frequent in the magical 
papyri {e.g., Pap. I..cydcn 34?, 13. 2-3). This 
appeal to experience indicates a desire to justify 
magic as a science, and bints at the possibility of 
a real science arising out of it. There cannot be 
the slighte.st doubt tliat Egj ptian medicine is the 
direct offspring of Egyptian magic, and that it 


never became really emancipated from its parent.^ 
The medical books are seldom free from incanta- 
tions, and the magical papyri are leavened with 
medical prescriptions (e.g., Zauherspruehe, recto 
7. 2). In the selection of drugs the doctrine 
of properties undoubtedly played a great part, 
though the defectiveness of our evidence and the 
fact that medicine was in process of becoming an 
empirical science tend to conceal this from our 
observation. It is no argument against the thesis 
here supported that many of the herbs and drugs 
prescribed were actually, and were known to be, 
wholesome. In the first place, magic itself is 
not necessarily irrational in its methods, and, in 
the second place, even the utility of many whole- 
some things like onions was based upon essentially 
magical conceptions (see above, § 7 (1)). The 
exotic and abhorrent nature of many drugs 
cannot conceivably be explained except as due 
to superstitious reasons ; how else could one ac- 
count for the use of ‘ the bones of an oxyrhynchus- 
tish ’ {Ebers, 6. 3), or ‘ the urine of a male ass that 
has begotten another’ (Griffith, Petrie Papyri, 
London, 1898, pi. 5, 1. 18) ? It is significant that 
the latter medicament occurs in a treatise on 
midwifery and kindred topics. One can often 
make a shrewd guess at the meaning of a pre- 
scription. To cure a complaint called ‘ the working 
of charms’ {hmt-s’) the following is prescribed : 

‘A large beetle (bprr), whose head and wings have been cut 
off. To be burnt and put into fat, and then applied ' (Ebers, 
88. 13). 

The point of this must surely be that, the word 
for beetle being derived from the vexh khdqier {hpr), 
‘to become,’ a mutilated beetle would symbolize 
the frustrated achievement of a purpose ; the pur- 
pose here to be frustrated was ‘ the working of 
charms.’ 

It m^t not be imagined that there was no 
distinction between a medical prescription and a 
magical rite. The former consisted mainly, if not 
wholly, of what may be considered as a specialized 
development of the manual rite, namely, the 
enumeration of drugs and directions for their use. 
The diagnosis, which is ushered in by the words 
‘ so sbalt thou say ’ {dd-Jirk), and which sometimes 
precedes the list of drugs, may owe its origin to 
the oral rite of magic — just as the magician some- 
times declares that he knows the name of the 
enemy. A difference is made in the medical papyri 
between an ‘incantation’ {shinet) and a ‘remedy’ 
{pakhret) ; the latter is, in the main, an enumera- 
tion of drugs. In the same way the physician 
{sunu) was not quite the same thing as the 
magician ; the physician might be a layman, while 
the magician was a priest (below, § 9). 

That even in the ‘remedy’ {pakhret) magical 
ideas were latent may be proved by some additional 
evidence. The following is explicit enough : 

^FormxUafor drinking a remedy: Welcome, remedy, wel- 
come, which destroyest the trouble in this my heart and in 
these my limbs. The maj^ic {lyike’) of Horus is victorious iu the 
remedy ’ (pakhret) (Ebers^ 2. 1-2). 

We mso find formulae to be recited in applying 
remedies generally (Ebers, 1. 1-11), in using the 
medicine-measures {Pap. med. Hearst, 13. 14), in 
using animal fat {ib. 14. 4), and so forth. These 
formulae seem intended to supply the place of the 
incantations of which most medical prescriptions 
have purged themselves ; their reintroduction was 
a reactionary step. 

Where, then, does medicine begin and magic 
end ? There is no definite boundary -line. Medi- 
cine may be .said to begin when incantations are 
no longer used. At that point medicine becomes a 
technique, though using means which it does not 
understand, and which, if it pau.ses to give ex- 

t The writer thus agrees with the views of E. Tliramer (in 
art. Health and Gods of Healing [Greek]) ai^ainst F. von 
Oefele and H. Schneider. 
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planations, it explains by superstitious reasons. 
So far as medicine was practised without a sense 
of mystery and without making appeals to faith, 
it was a technique of ordinary life like any other ; 
but, wherever there was consciousness of its excep- 
tional, occult nature, it might be said to lapse 
back into the domain of magic. Egyptian medi- 
cine was at its best in diagnosis and in its physio- 
logical speculations ; the materia medica, on the 
other hand, remained permanently under the 
influence of magical conceptions. 

9. The magician. — A Greek alchemistic treatise 
quoted by Maspero {PSBA xiii. [1891] 502) exactly 
defines the ditt'erence between the physician (mnu) 
and the practitioner of magic. The former exercises 
his craft diro j3i)3Xfou . . . /iTjxarocSs, ‘ mechanically 
and by book,’ while the latter is a ‘ priest ’ (lepevs), 
‘ acting through his own religious feeling’ (6id t^s 
ISias SeKTiSaifiovias TroiUm). There appears to be no 
common word for ‘ magician ’ ‘ cliarmer,’ e.g. , in 

Ebers, 99. 3, is very rare), and magicians certainly 
formed no caste of their own. It is in accordance 
with the homogeneity of religion and magic 
emphasized above (§ 2) that the priests should 
have been the chief repositaries of magical know- 
ledge, and particularly those priests whose func- 
tion it was to be versed in the sacred writings. 
The subjects of many of the books kept in the 
library of the temple of Edfu cannot be described 
otherwise than as magical (see H. Brugsch, Aegypt- 
ologie, Leipzig, 1889-90, p. 156 ; cf. Clem. Alex. 
Strom, vi. 268). The ‘lector-priest’ (chrai-hab) is 
specially named as empowered to perform cures 
{Pap. med. Berlin, 8. 10), as having discovered 
incantations (Pap. med. London, 8. 12), and as 
being endowed with the gift of prophecy (Pap. 
Petersburg 1116 B, recto 9) ; and the wonder- 
workers at the court of Cheops in the tale were all 
‘chief lectors’ (see Erman, Mdrehendes Papyrus 
Westcar, i. 21). A passage in the Ebers Papyrus 
(99. 2) singles out the ‘priests of Sakhmet’ (to'eb 
Sakhmet) for special mention as skilled members 
of the magico-medical profession ; this is because 
Sakhmet was a baleful goddess who manifested her 
wrath in inflicting disease ; her priests were likely to 
know best how to cope with her. Priests, doctors, 
and sacred scribes alike received the final touches 
to their education at colleges called ‘ the house of 
life’ iper-'onkh) ; of these we know but little. 

A ‘ chief physician’ of the time of Darius describes how he 
was summoned by Pharaoh to restore the pcr-onkh (in Sais) 

‘ because His Majesty knew the value of thi.s {i.e. the medical) 
art' {ZA xxxvii. [1809] 74). There was a per-'oakh at Abydos, 
apparently attached to the temple {Lmicre A dJ-ZA xxxii. 
[1894] 119). The word iepo'/pap.^iarer? in the bilingual decrees is 
rendered in the demotic as ‘scribes of the house of life ’{see 
Gnffith, Rylands Papyri', ilanchester, 1009, p. 81, n. 13, Stories 
o/ the Ui'jh Priests, p, 19). Magic could be learnt at the per- 
oiUch (lb. ; Pap. may. JJarns, 6. lU). 

On the whole, we receive the impre.ssion that 
less importance was attached in Egypt tlian in 
other lands to the jiersonality of the magician ; his 
owers might in some cases be due to special gifts, 
ut, broadly .speaking, the belief in magic was a 
tribute to knowledge, and not to the supernatural 
powers of certain men. The instructions appended 
to magical incantations usually presuppose that 
private individuals could use them for their own 
l)rofit if only they observed the right precautions. 
Thus the magician’s presence was not essential, 
and his authority lay solely in the fact that he was 
the possessor of magical knowledge ; the epitliet 
‘knower of thing'’ [rakh ikhet) -was commonly 
.applied to him (B.:khtcn Stele, 11 ; Ebers, 1. 9). 
This point is well hi ought out in a passage describ- 
ing the all-wisdom of the Pharaoh Amosis : 

‘An unique king, whom Sothis taught, praised of the goddc*-* 
of writing ; the reverence of ThOth is beside him, and he gues j 
to him know ledge of things, so that be guides scribes according ; 
Lo the true rule. He is one great of lilke' ’ (Setbe, Crkiin len, j 
iv, [Leipzig, 1906] 19 f.). ! 


10 . Celebrities in magic. — Egyptian-wise, we 
will begin with the gods. Thoth was the most 
powerful of all magicians ; in the end this qualifi- 
cation of his gave rise to the fame of Hermes 
Trismegistoslg.r. ; see Griffith, Stories of the High 
Priests, p. 58). The skill of Thoth as a magician 
is associated with his reputation as the inventor 
of hieroglyphs and the sciences of astronomy and 
mathematics ; in the myth of Osiris he played the 
part of ‘ physician of the eye of Horns ’ (Pap. med. 
Hearst, 14. 6). Isis enjoyed great fame as a sor- 
ceress, mainly on account of the charms which she 
devised to protect her infant son Horns (Pap. 
Turin, 314-77. 6; Ebers, 1. 12 and passim). Horus 
himself was not devoid of magical ability, though 
it was mainly in his skill in warding otf attacks 
that this was displayed ; the Horns of Letopolis is 
described as the ‘ chief physician in the house of 
Re ’ (Paj]. Turin, 124. 5). The eye of the sun-god, 
which was subsequently called the eye of Horus 
and identified with the Urmus-snake on the fore- 
head of Re' and of the Pharaohs, the earthly repre- 
sentatives of Re, finally becoming synonymous 
with the crown of Lower Egypt, was a mighty 
goddess, Uto or Buto by name ; she is often 
referred to as W’'eret-hike’, ‘ she who is great of 
magic’ (Sethe, Untersiichungen zxir Gesch. und 
Altertumskunde HSgyptens. v. [Leipzig, 1912] 128). 

According to Manetho, King Athothis of the 1st 
dyn. practised medicine and composed anatomical 
books. Under King Zoser of the Illrd dyn. lived 
the wise Imhotep, whose skill as a doctor led to his 
identification by the Greeks with Asclepius ; like 
Amenhotpe, son of Hepu, a famous man of the 
reign of Amenophis m. (XVIIIth dyn,), Imhotep 
was in late times worshipped as a god (see art. 
Heroes and Hero-Gods [Egyptian], II. 2 ). The 
prince Hardedef, a son of Cheops, was similarly 
noted for his deep learning and wise utterances ; 
he was the reputed discoverer of various books of 
hike’ incorporated in the Book of the Dead (see 
Erman, Marchen des Papyrus JFestcar, i. 18). 
Another royal prince, who was high priest of 
Ptah, became tlio hero of many tale.s in which he 
appears as a great magician ; this was Khamwese, 
one of the innumerable progeny of Ramesses II. 
(see Griffith, Stories of the High Priests, p. 2f.). 
In the later Greek and patristic literature reference 
i.s made to various Egyptian magicians of note, 
Sochos, Psenosiris, and, above all, Nectaneho, the 
last native Pharaoh, who plays an important part 
in the legend of Alexander the Great. 

11. The nature of Egyptian magic. — The 
magical rite, as described in § 7, was by no means 
wholly irrational in its methods ; indeed, granting 
its premisses, namely the existence of gods and 
demons, the theory of iK)ssessioii, the principles 
of sympathy, and the doctrine of properties, its 
manner of setting to work was perfectly logical 
and businesslike. Here, at first sight, we are face 
to face with a paradox ; the essence of hike’ we 
stated to reside in its opposition to the mechanism 
of ordinary action (§ i), yet now the methods of 
magic are declared to be simple and straight- 
forward. The fact is that no explanation of the 
magical rite is afforded by the consideration of its 
parts either severally or collectively ; its explana- 
tion can be sought only in theconcepPhf /iife’, which 
is a thing apart from, and, as it were, suiierimposed 
upon, the methods and premKses of the magical 
rite, a sort of perv.ading vital principle making 
this what it i'.' Without the concept of hike the 
magical rite would doubtless have seemed to the 
Egyptians no more than what to us it appears 
to be, a puerile, though not wholly meaningless, 

1 For the proof of this assertion see If. Hubert and M. Mauss, 
‘Eisquisae d’une theorie generale de la magie,’ in vii. 

[l^jj-'ij], esp. pp. 97-108. 
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combination of words and pantomime. There was 
perhaps once a period w'hen even the most gifted 
were utterly ignorant of the limitations of their 
own power and that of the world outside ; they saw 
forces which they treated personally in all kind.s 
of external phenomena, and the law of sympathy 
seemed to them very good logic indeed. In this 
hypothetical period magic and science were undifler- 
entiated. Later on, a distinction became gradually 
discernible between the simple techniques of ordi- 
nary life and the less successful or, at least, less 
trustworthy means by which men sought to achieve 
more difficult aims, and the notion of hike’, or 
magical power, was precipitated. Hike’ gathered 
round itself just those less matter-of-fact precon- 
ceptions which were found unserviceable in ordi- 
nary life, and these became its methods. Now, 
the simple techniques are always able to detect, 
amid the complex environment in which acts are 
necessarily performed, the actual determining fac- 
tor in their results ; not so hike’, which is therefore 
apt to regard the whole complex environment as 
essential to the achievement of its purposes. This 
is the reason for the meticulous attention that 
Kike' pays to detail, the set form of words to be 
recited, the restrictions as to time and place, the 
purity of the officiant, etc. The more restricted 
the domain of hike' became and the less successful 
it was, the greater the necessity which it felt of 
insisting on its own inherent efficaciousness, and 
of diverting attention from its methods ; hence its 
love of secrecy, and its use of mystic, incom- 
prehensible jargon to enhance the impression of 
the wisdom lying behind it. In this context 
mention must be made of two more ways in 
which it was sought to obtain credit for hike', 
namely the appeal to antiquity and the appeal to 
authority. 

Such and such a fite was ‘ found ac nightfall in the forecourt 
of the temple of Coptos as a secret of this goddess (Isis) by a 
lector of that fane ; the earth was in darkness, but the moon 
shone upon this book, illuminating it on every side. It was 
brought as a wonder to King Cheops’ (Pap. med. London, 
8. 11-13). 

The papyrus from which this quotation comes was 
written in the time of Anienophis ill., more than 
a thou,sand years after the reign of Cheops. A 
mythical origin is assigned to other spells. 

One was said to have been ‘ invented by Geb on hia own 
behalf ’ (Pap. med. Hearst, 5. 11) ; while others were devised by 
Nut or Isis on behalf of Re* (ib. 5. 13, 15). 

A more reputable way of appraising the value 
of a magical rite was by appealing to the test of 
experience ; it is often claimed for a particular 
spell that it has been successful on many occasions 
(see above, § 8). Where the claim has proved 
justifiable, or where it has seemed sufficiently so 
for the rite to pass into general use, the more 
mysterious elements rapidly disappear, and the 
rite becomes an ordinary technique ; so in the case 
of medicine and, it may be here added, of legal 
oaths.* Nothing can better illuminate the nature 
of hike’ than the alterations which it undergoes in 
the course of its transformation into some ordinary 
technique. 

Literature. — This has been indicated in the body of the 
article. Of general treatises may be named E. A. W. Budge, 
Egyptian Magic‘s, London, I-'""" \ 

Berlin, 1909, ch. vii. ; V ** 

andenne (Bibliothegue de vuli . • ’ x 

Paris, 1907; A. Wiedemant, ^ . 

Agypten {Der alte Orient^ vol. vi., pt. iv.), Leipzig, 1905. 

Alan H. CJardiner. 

MAGIC (Greek and Roman). — I. IMTBODUC- 
TORY. — It is practically impossible to extract 
anything from the great mass of magic theory 
and practice as certainly the particular contribu- 
tion of any given people. There is no system of 
human thought which, in its unchanging essential 

^ Legal oaths are, of course, a fairly effectual way of 
^aranteeing truthfulness ; but less because the implied curse 
is feared than because perjury is a criminal offence. 


principles, is more primitive and, for that very 
reason, more cosmopolitan, more literally devoid 
of distinguishable national traits, than magic. 
Anything which might be considered indigenous 
is usually secondary as well as comparatively' 
unimportant, and, in any case, can rarely be 
identified with certainty. This is especially true 
of the two great nations of cla.ssical antiquity. 
Here, as elsewhere, magic was believed and prac- 
tised bj' the common man, and even the literary 
record of magic theory and practice begins with 
Homer and continues with increasing volume and 
particularity until the latest times. But, rich as 
they are, the records of classical magic are too 
incomplete and the possibility of filling the lacume 
is too remote to warrant us in hoping that a search 
for the indigenous would meet with any success. 
We shall therefore omit all reference to tliis aspect 
of our subject. For this reason, too, as well as on 
account of the intimate cultural relations between 
Greece and Rome, it seems best to deal with the 
two nations as one. 

I. Magic and religion. — From more than one 
point of view the civilization of classical antiquity 
is still quite justified in challenging comparison 
with that of any other period in history. No 
civilization has shown such remarkable ability to 
observe, reflect, organize, and create in so many 
great departments of human thought and action. 
And yet among all tlie higher civilizations of the 
world there is none in which magic — of all things 
the most relentlessly and essentially primitive 
— had such an abiding influence, none in which 
men had such a perennial interest in the subject, 
none in which the progress of magic from the lore 
of the farmer to the lucubrations of the philo- 
sopher is more clearly marked and more profusely 
illustrated. 

The paradox, however, is only apparent. Owing 
to its exaggerated conservatism, the religion of 
both nations always remained amazingly primi- 
tive, so primitive that it was always impossible 
to distinguish it from magic on the basis of any 
essential details of ceremonial or of the generaliza- 
tions from which they were derived. Even the 
doctrine of incantation, with all the conclusions 
for which it is ultimately responsible, was never 
distinctive of the one as opposed to the other. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the Greeks and Romans 
were always in the position of their primitive 
ancestors — they were utterly unable to difierenti- 
ate clearly between magic and their religion on 
the basis of this or of any other criterion which, 
when seriously applied, would have left their 
religion unimpaired, and at the same time wonld 
have transformed their once redoubtable magic 
into an interesting but harmless fossil. Their 
only course was to cling to the ancient distinction 
of official recognition. 

According to this distinction, ‘ireligion is prescribed, official, 
an oi^aniz^ cult. M^ic is prohibited, secret ; at most it is 
permitted, vrithout being prescribed* (X. W. Thomas, 
xvii. 305, summarizing H. Hubert). 

Magic cannot be distinguished from religion by 
the doctrine of sympathy, or by any supposed 
necessary sequence of cause and effect, or even by 
its maleficent character. Religion, then, is the 
orthodox, magic is heterodox, it being understood, 
of course, that for the Greeks and Romans the 
criterion of orthodoxy was the official recognition 
of their own State. The god must be officially 
recognized by the State, and his ceremonial must 
be the one prescribed by the official experts of the 
State. Other gods, and therefore their cere- 
monials, are heterodox. Even orthodox gods must 
be approached only by prescribed ceremonials. 

This Grseco-Roman retention of the primitive 
distinction between magic and religion is our only 
guide in establishing meaning and coherence in 
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the bewildering array of phenomena with which 
we have to deal. For instance, it will be seen at 
once that the only effect of this criterion, so far as 
magic itself is concerned, is, so to speak, to define 
its social position. It does not necessarily destroy 
or even impair the belief in the reality and power 
of magic as snch ; on the contrary, from the very 
nature of the distinction, it takes them both for 
granted. Hence the persistence of magic in a 
civilization otherwise so advanced as was that of 
classical antiquity. 

We must assume this test of orthodoxy, e.g., in 
the case of Cato’s cure for a sprained hip (de Agr. 
160). By any other test it is patently magic ; but 
Cato did not consider it magic, or he would not 
have recommended it. It was orthodox, i.e., it was 
Roman, it had an immemorial tradition in the 
Roman countryside ; at the most, it had become 
secularized. By the same test the old Roman 
ritual for calling out and appropriating the gods 
of a conquered city (Macrob. ill. ix. 7) is religion, 
and the operation known as ‘ calling down the 
moon ’ is magic. Again, the same criterion is 
responsible for the well-known method of raising 
the heterodox to the orthodox by official recog- 
nition. This de\dce of naturalizing foreign cults 
and thereby embracing within the sphere of their 
influence heaven and hell as well as humanity, is 
several times illustrated in the religious history of 
the Romans.^ 

All foreign religions, therefore, were classified as 
magic. The foreign cult, as such, was occasionally 
despised, but quite as often it was thought to be 
full of terrible possibilities in the way of mys- 
terious knowledge. This was especially the ca.se 
if its possessors were an older nation or a nation 
far away in space or time. Despite their native 
good sense, the Greeks were much impressed by 
the pretentious wisdom of the East, as after them 
were the Romans by the complicated mummeries 
of the Etru'Cans. Nations living far away, par- 
ticularly those y ho live at or near the place where 
the sun rises from the under world in the morning 
or goes down into it at night, are notable for their 
knowledge of magic. Under such circumstances 
as these whole nations may be endowed by nature 
with magic power, especially for some given thing. 
Remoteness in time Is, if anything, a more power- 
ful factor than remoteness in space. When a faith 
has been superseded, it thereby becomes magic. 
In Italy the term la ver-chia religione is known to 
be used as a synonym for ‘magic. ’ So the elder 
and alien race is apt to be looked upon, especially 
by those who superseded it in the same country, 
as a race of formidable magicians — .so formidable, 
in fact, and, by reason of their antiquity, so much 
nearer the day.s of the gods, that they themselves 
are sometimes believed to have been of super- 
natural origin. But they are still heterodox, they 
belong to the old order of things, they are more or 
less allied to the Lords of IMisrule. 

One of the most characteristic features of magic 
is a direct result of this por.-istent association of 
the heterodox and the foreign. From the very 
first, there is no magician like the one from foreign 
parts (Theocr. ii. 162 and often), no magic like the 
imjM)rted brand. Helen’s nepenthe (Horn. Od. iv. 
219), as the poet is caieful to tell us, was ‘Egyp- 
tian’ ; the very word ‘magic’ suggests the influ- 
ence of Persia : and to the end of the Empire the 
native practitioner had no vogue as compared with 
that of his rival who was, or pretended to be, from 
Egyjit, Chahhea, Colchis, India, or any other place 
but Rome. 

It is true, of collide, that ‘magic is prohibited, ; 
secret ; at the mo-t, not prescribed.’ But, so far ' 
as classical antiquity is concerned, these disiinc- ■ 

1 E .Schmiijt. ‘ KuituC.uragung-en,’ in itrr viii. 2 [1009]. ' 


tions seem to be secondaiy and derivative. Magic 
was prohibited because it was heterodox. The 
Roman,s, in particular, disliked .secret rites of any 
sort, above all, foreign rites with niystcria, like 
those Greek cults so much aft'ected by the Greeks 
themselves. If the Greeks objected to the secrecy 
of magic, it could only have been because magie 
itself was heterodox. So far, then, as secrecy was 
felt to characterize magic as opposed to religion, 
the ultimate source of the distinction in Greece as 
well as in Rome was the criterion of orthodoxy. 
To the same criterion is due the fact that, as a 
rule, men turned to magic for the things which 
they could not or would not ask of religion. Nor, 
of course, was magic necessarily maleficent ; on 
the contrary, it might be distinctly otherwise. So 
long as orthodoxy was the test, magie was magic 
whether it happened to be white or black — and 
this, of course, explains why the Roman law never 
made any attempt to distinguish between the two. 

2 . Mag[ic and legislation. — The general reputa- 
tion of magic at all times was due to the same 
criterion; it was always illicit, it was always 
distrusted, it always had a bad name. And when 
the law stepped in — as it did at an early date in 
both Greece and Rome — the orthodox and the 
legal, the heterodox and the illegal, became 
.synonymous terms. Magic was then criminal, 
and punished accordingly. The history of magic 
before the law began at an early period, but, so 
far, at least, as Greece is concerned, our records 
are too incomplete to give a very satisfactory idea 
of the question. In Greece, however, as in Rome, 
it concerned itself most seriously with the matter 
of strange religions — a burning question as soon 
as communication with the outside world became 
more intimate and extensive ; still more in Rome 
when, owing to rapid expansion after the Second 
Punic War, alien beliefs and rituals came pouring 
in from eveiy side. From the Decemviri to Theo- 
dosius and beyond, the Roman laws against magic 
were affirmed and reaffirmed, the domain of magic 
was at once particularized and extended, new laws 
were frequently passed, and the jurisprudence of 
the subject grew steadily in volume and import- 
ance. And, so far as the le^al aspect of magic 
i.s concerned, it may be emMasized anew that, 
whether in Greece or in Rome, the ultimate 
foundation and guide of procedure was always 
the old criterion of orthodoxy. It is clear, for 
instance, that the characteristic tendency of the 
law to extend its scope was both suggested and 
guided by this criterion. It was particularly use- 
ful whenever the law felt obliged to take cogniz- 
ance of some system of activity more or less 
mental that was ‘good in parts’ — such, e.g., as 
divination which stands on the border line 

between magic and religion, or alchemy {q.v.), 
which hovers in like manner between magic and 
science, or, again, certain types of mysticism 
(q.v.), which were more or less an amalgam of 
magic and logical thinking. In every case what 
was to be considered legal and what illegal was 
determined by officisl recognition. Above all, the 
inclusion of foreign rites and religions within the 
legal concept of magic was an obvious and entirely 
logical deduction from the test of orthodoxy. Not 
only so, but by the same test it was equally obvious 
that preci-ely those foreign rites were the most 
.serious question in magic. How, e.g., shall we 
define the legal statua of the native religions of 
the pirovinces ? The final solution was again 
entirely logical. The Emperor was the civil and 
religious repre.-entative of the State. He was 
therefore entitled to investigate them and to make 
'Uch use of them as seemed [uoper. But this 
jnivilege was hi- a "u ■ and only by rurtue of his 
oHice. la the haml- or prrvate indiviiliial' it was 
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considered dangerous, and no doubt it was largely 
for this reason that magic was so rigorously pro- 
scribed and its illegality s* sedulously kept alive.* 

The recorded history of Roman legislation on 
the subject of foreign rites begins with the cmise 
cilibre of its type, the Senatns consultum (k, 
Bacchanalibtis in 186 B.c. (Livy, xxxix. 8-19),* in 
connexion with which it was ordered that all 
books of divination and magic should be de- 
stroyed. The history of Roman legislation on 
the subject of magic, whether directed against 
specific practices or against the art as a whole, 
begins with the Decemviri (Leges XII. Tab. 
viii. 8a).* Notable in later days was the Lex 
Cornelia de Sicariis et Venejicis in 82 B.C.* Dio 
Cassius (xlix. 43) tells us that in 32 B.C. the tri- 
umvirs, Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, banished 
the magicians and asfrologi, and refers (lii. 36) to a 
speech by M;ecenas against foreign religions and 
secret societies for purposes of magic. In a.d. 
16 Tiberius banished the magicians and mathe- 
matici, and in the same reign L. Pituanius was 
thrown from the Tarpeian Rock and P. Marcius 
was executed ‘more prisco’ outside the Porta 
Esquilina (Tac. Ann. ii. 32), and Mamercus 
Scaurus committed suicide to escape a suit 
for magic (ib. vi. 29). Under Nero, ServUia, 
the young daughter of Soranus, was accused of 
selling part of her dowry to procure tlie means to 
save her father’s life ^ magic rites (ib. xvi. 31). 
The prescriptions of Tiberius were renewed by 
Claudius (ib. xii. 52) and Vitellius (Suet. Vitell. 
14), and the end of official paganism was marked 
by the laws of Diocletian against the malejici, 
ManicTimi, and mathematici (Coll. XV. iii. 1 
[Huschke]). Sometimes the law prescribed special 
and severe punishments, and how far the law 
itself had extended by the 3rd cent. a.d. may 
be seen from the Sententice of lulius Paullus * on 
the Lex Cornelia de Sicariis ; 

‘Qui abortionis aut amatorlum poculum dant, etsi id dole 
non faclant, tamen mail exempli res est, humiliores in metallum, 
bonestiores in insulam amissa parte bonorum relep^ntur ; quod 
si ex hoc mulier aut homo perierit, summo supplicio adficiuntur. 
Qui sacra impia noctumave ut quern obcantarent, defig-erent, 
cni'/'r'' * * f' S ' ''» ’■* i . • • ‘ ' ■ . •• • I*’' ■ * .r 

ii il ■ : V,' ■ ...!*• » • 

^ i • .1 . I ' • ■ • • • • • 

untur, vel si honestiores sint capite puniuntur. Magicae artls 
conscios summo supplicio adfici piacuit, id esc, bestiis obiici aut 
cruci sufBgi. Ipsi autera magi vivi exuruntur, Libros magicae 
artis apud se neminem habere licet; et penes quoscumque 
reperti sint, bonis ademptis ambustis his publice honestiores 
in insulam deportantur, humiliores capite puniuntur. Non 
tantum huius artis professio, sed etiam scientia prohibits est.* 
See also the Cod. Theodos. ix. 16, xvi. 10 ; Cod. lustin. ix. 18. 

Doubtless the object of the law was or, at least, 
ought to have been merely to punish the abuse 
of magic (Plato, Legg. 933 D), but it went much 
further than that. All the old laws were revived 
and reinforced by new legislation as soon as, under 
Constantine, Christianity succeeded paganism as 
the official religion of the Empire. Of course, the 
moment the change was effected Christianity be- 
came the plaintiff and paganism the defendant in 
the ancient process of Religion v. Magic. It was 
Christianity now that was responsible for the wel- 
fare of the State in this world. But, among other 
things, Christianity differed essentially from pagan- 
ism in the fact that it had also a keen interest in the 
welfare of every member of the State in the world 
to come. Between the two, tlie new representative 
of orthodoxy — in the hands of those who do not 
understand or appreciate it ’ • ' 

the most intolerant of all 

i T. Mommsen, ‘ Religionsfrevel nac'.i romischen Recht,* in H. 
von Sybel’s Hist. Zeitschr. Ixiv. [ISDO] 284-429, reprinted in 
Gesammelte Schn/teii, Berlin, 190511., in. 389-422. 

* C. G. Bruns, Pontes iuris roinani antiqui^, Freiburg, 1893, 

p. leo. 

* Ib. p. 30. 4 76. p, 93. 

® Collected by P. E. Huschke, Cotj^.ls iinispntdentue anteixts- 
tiniaiwes, Leipzig, 1908-11, v. xxiii. 14 fl , vol. ii. p. 149f 


proceed against its predecessor with a zeal worthy 
of a better cause and a rigour that amounted to 
persecution.' 

The practice of the courts naturally went hand 
in hand with the law and was regulated by it. 
The charge of magic in one form or another was 
always a cause of action. It was perhaps most 
common in cases in which our plea is ‘ undue influ- 
ence.’ In Greek testamentary law, e.g., this plea 
was specified either as ivb xpapfiaKoir or as ywaisl 
ireiObpLevos (i.e., ‘ drugs,’ in the ancient sense of the 
word, or ‘persuaded by one’s wife’). 

The best known case of this kind is the one brought against 
Apuleius, the famous rhetor and author of the 2nd cent, a.d., 
by the relatives of the impressionable old widow, Pudentilla, 
whom he had just married. The charge was that he had won 
her affections by magic, and specified practices were alleged. 2 
The legal basis of the action was perhaps ultimately the Lex 
Cornelia de Sicariis et Venejieis passed by Sulla in 82 b.c. The 
defendant conducted his own case and won it by a speech, the 
de Hagia, which still survives and is a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of magic in that period. It must be said, how- 
ever, that for the most part the great rhetor does not touch 
upon the real point at issue. 

Considering the comparative frequency of such 
litigation in everyday life, we' can understand with 
what interest the Athenian audience listened to 
the famous scene in the Andromache of Euripides 
in which she is charged by Hermione, the wife of 
Neoptolemus, with winning his afiections by the 
use of philtres. Her dignified and stinging reply, 

‘ Not of mi' philtres thy lord hateth thee. 

But that thy nature is no mate for his. 

That is the love-charm : woman, ’tis not beauty 
That witcheth bridegrooms, nay, but nobleness ' 

(205 ff. ; tr. A. S. Way, Tragedies, London, 1894-98), 
is doubtless the poet’s own protest against the folly 
of such a charge. But, if one may judge from 
cases still occasionally reported in the daily press, 
it is a charge which, old as it is, will never cease 
to he preferred in one form or another. 

3. Derivation and definition. — All the words for 
‘magic’ in Greek and Latin record some real or 
supposed fact in the history of the subject or else 
indicate that some particular manifestation of it 
was sufficiently prominent to stand for the whole. 

The ordinary Greek worcis for ‘magic’ are /layeta, yortreCa, 
and ^ap/xax€i'a. The last two are old and popuJar. Xheyo^TT)?, 
according to the derivation offered by the Greeks themselves 
— affb Twv ytwv Ka'i rit>v Bprivtav rtov eV T0t5 To^ois yivo/ieVw^ — 
was specifically a necromancer in the original sense of that 
word, i.e., like the Witch of Endor, he called up the dead 
(veKvo/xavreta)— a thing which in all ages has been one of the 
mc^ important specialties of the magic art. It is true that the 
derivation just quoted is on the face of it equally descriptive of 
professional mourners, and, as Hubert observes, 3 the two occu- 
pations are not incompatible. The yoijnjs may very well have 
been both. But, as we shall see below’, the old etymologist is 
not thinking of mourners ; he is giving a very good description 
of a special and particular type of magic with which he himself 
was doubtless quite familiar. The yoT 7 TTjy was, no doubt, much 
feared by the population in general, but he was also more or 
less a roadside charlatan, and in other respects the associations 
with a person of his ty^e were such that of the three ordinary 
names of ‘ magic,’ yoiTreia appears always to have been the most 
distinctly pejorative. The prominence of «^p/ioKeta in this con- 
nexion is due to the primitive idea that the action of any drug 
(0op/itt*o»')— using that word in its most extended application — is 
due to magic power. In its original sense (^ap^aKeia means the 
science which deals with the magic properties of plants and 
eimples. Hence the ^app.a(cds — in all countries the primitive 
ancestor of the doctor, the apothecary, and the toxicologist 
(amateur or professional) — w’as the magician whose specialty 
was this jmrticular branch of the subject, and the (f>dp/iaKov, 
i.e. the ‘drug* which he prepared, was a magic charm. As 
such, the efficacy of the <f>dpfj.aKov is enhanced, if not actually 
conditioned, by the incantation which generally is associated 
with some stage of its history. In most casts, too, it niii=:t 
be discovered, prepared, or given under certain coniiitions oi 
in a certain way. Of course, its effe' t may be helpful or 
harmful according to the intentions of the giver. Hence the 
secondary use of the word in the sense of either a ‘ poison ' or 
a ‘remedy.’ Homer himself generally distinguishes by the use 
of an adjective (Od. iv. *230). The origin and use of fiaytCa 
(Lat. m<igia), from which, through the substantivized adjective 
(Te'xi^ fiayitcq, ars mayica), our own word is derived, are an 

1 Maurv, La Magie et raatrol'^nid, p. lOCff. 

2 A. Abt, ‘Die Apolo^ie des Apuleius von Madaura und die 
antike Zauberei,’ in R rr iv. 2 (lOu))] pp. 75-344. 

•* In Daremberg-Saglio, s r. ‘ Wagia,' p. 149t*. 
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excelL-jjt I’-l.istration of the Greek and Roman attitude towards 
an alien faith to which allusion has already been made. In its 
original .and restricted sense juay^ia meant nothing more than 
the religion of the Persian Magi (so, e.g., Plato, Alcib. /. 122 A). 
It is well known that this faith, which was imported to Greece 
by the Magi ( 7 .^.), cakes rank as one of the great regions of 
the world. But it was imported, and had no oflicial standing ; 
even though iInpre^si^■e, it was unauthorized. Between these 
two facts iJ.aytia became a general term for * magic’ as early, at 
least, as the 4th cent, b.c., as we see from Theophrastus, Hist. 
Plant, ix. 17, and, perhaps, Aristotle, frag. 36i (though this is 
only an indiiect quotation by Diog. Laert. protjetn. vi. 8 ), and 
thereafter retained no apparent traces of its specific and preten* 
tioas origin. Mayeta is perhaps the most colourless of the three 
words ; yoTjreta, except when it returns to its original and dis- 
tinctive use, is a pejorath'e term for magic in general ; itapfia- 
Keia, when used generically, is possibly fuller than the others of 
vague and dreadful associations; but otherwise there seems to 
have been no great difference between them in current speech. 
Hesychius, e.g.y defines yoiTreia by /layeta, and for Porphyrius 
the general term for ‘magic’ ''<1 “."■i 

ever may be detached from i- T 'I - 

Porphyr. de Ai.'^hiientia, ii. ' . ! * r* • ■ . • : , .! * 

use of these worfls ; they distinguish between good magic and 
bad magic, and enter ’r*’'' a’’ . 

ing the hierarchy of . . • i • ‘ * 

bad magic, as the ca« ! .; ■ * • ' 

'Hie Alexandrian school of philosophers undertook to" draw a 
distinction between yoT^reta and the particularly pretentious 
iheurgia of later days. But Augustine (de Civ. Dei, x. 9) is too 
much of a practical, clear-headed Roman not to see the essential 
weakness of the entire theory. The worship of God, he savs, 
is a matter of ‘simplici fide atque fiducia pietatis, non incarta- 
tionibus et carminibus nefari:B curiositatis arte conipositis, 
quam vel magian vel detestabiliori nomine goetian vel honora- 
biliori theurgian vocant, (lui quasi conantur ista decemere et illi- 
citia artibus deditos alios daninabiles, quos et maleficos vnlgus 
appellat (hos enim ad goetian pertinere dicuat), alios autem 
laudabiles videri volunt, quibus theurgian deputant; cum sint 
utrique ritibus fallacibus d«monum obstricti sub nominibus 
angelorum.’ In other words, Christianity is orthodox ; therefore 
all else is heterodo.x, i.e. magic. And, whatever we call it, how- 
ever we disguise it, magic is— magic. This, of course, is nothing 
more or less than our familiar old criterion of orthodoxy, 
unimpaired and unaltered by the fact that Christianity instead 
of paganism happens to be the orticial and legal standard of 
comparison. For the Romans themselves— at least, after the 1st 
cent. A.D.— the difference between the malejicus, the venejictis, 
the saga, and the magiis was only difference of degree .2 

Pliiiy’s opinion (HN xxx. 2) is that magic began 
with medicine, and that the chief causes of further 
CTOwtli were tlie admixture of religion and astro- 
logy (ars mathematica) — all with intent to deceive. 
In tlie same way magic is extended to alchemy and 
divination (Tert. da Idol. 9, de, Cidtu Fern. 1 f., 
etc.). Hubert rightly observes* that, in spite of 
the fact that the Ohaldwi and the plain magicians 
are in the same class, a sharp distinction should 
be made between astrology and magic. The busi- 
ness of astrology is to toretell the very things 
which it is the business of magic to prevent or, 
at least, to modify. If, therefore, magic enters 
into a.-.trology, it is for that purpose (Pap. Paris, 
2891, 2901, 2910). Hubert does acknowle<lge, how- 
ever, that the astrologer’s ceremonial in consulting 
the stars derives no small part of its efficacy from 
the fact tliat it has so much in common with the 
incantations of magic. AVe might, perhaps, add 
that the whole ‘ science ’ of astrology is based upon 
a type of reasoning so primitive, so nearly akin 
to that upon wliich magic itself is based, that 
one might be excused for failing to see sometimes 
where magic begins and astrology ends. There 
was at least one large and especially popular class 
of astrologers about whom there could be no 
doubt: the so-called ’lar/jogaST/gariKol, or astrolog- 
ical (juacks, whose entire practice was founded 
on speculations regarding the mystic properties 
and powers of mere numbers. The Roman legi.s- 
latms were quite ju'-tified in believing that, if 
there wa.s any distinction between this theory and 
the theory ot m.agic incantation, it was a distinc- 
tion witliout a diltereiice. 

It is also quite true, as Hubert inshts, that 
aicheray should be reckoned par se as a sebence. 
We might add, however, that alchemy never had 
1 ed. V li-'.-e, Lf-tpziy, ISSd. 

- T .Moi lui-e'i, ,‘n. o'tiarrecht, Leipzig, ls9lL p. C.'Jtf. 

- ,;r p. use. 


a chance to be reckoned per se. Not until it 
assumed the alias of chemistry was it able to 
escape from its old associations with magic (see 
Alchemy). 

It ha.s already been noted that divination, even 
by the old criterion of official sanction, occupies 
a more or Ic-ss indeterminate position between 
magic and religion. Indeed, /xavrita and magic 
are so thoroughly commingled that even in antique 
parlance the one is often merely a synonym for 
the other.* In others a fairly sharp distinction is 
supplied by official sanction. Neki/omantia, for 
instance, ■was religiotis if used in a family cult, 
i.e., it was presumed that a man has the right to 
call up his own ancestors if he pleases. By a some- 
what similar presumption it was also sanctioned 
in the cult of the heroes.* Under any other cir- 
cumstances it is not only magic, hut one of the 
most formidable and characteristic operations of 
magic. The same distinction holds good in another 
very important and extensive branch of divination, 
one in which every one was interested and which 
all the schools of philosophy, especially the Stoics, 
investigated and discussed at great length — the 
source, valuation, and interpretation of dreams 
(oveipoKpiaia ; see DREAMS AKD SLEEP, vol. V. p. 
30 f., and cf. Artemidorus, Onirocritica, a curious 
treatise of the 2nd cent. A.D. which still survives). 
The method oHicially .sanctioned for securing true 
and prophetic dreams (wfipoircigxi'a, oveipairriala.) 
was ineubatio, but the magic papyri (esp. the Pap. 
Lugd. Batav., Leyden, 1843-85, v., vi.) are full of 
dveipaiTtjTiKa, formulae and charms for obtaining 
such dreams. Hubert would also include within 
the sphere of magic such practices as divination per 
sortes with verses of Homer, Vergil, or the Scrip- 
tures, (papfiaKopapTiia. (Athen. vi. 80 [261 F]) and, in 
general, any ceremonial for purposes of divination 
which implies the use of magic rites in our sense 
of the word. By that criterion, of course, we 
should agree witli Hubert that divination in 
private cults was strongly tinged with magic. 
Tlie same was true even of official divination, 
although this was wlien the oracles were revived 
in the 2nd cent, and was for historical reasons. In 
all these cases, however, magic was distinguished 
from religion by the usual criterion of official 
sanction. 

II. Mythological p£J!/od.— Until the age of 
Pericles the history of our subject is largely con- 
fined to what Hubert calls the ‘mythology’ of 
magic. This is partly due to the fact that our 
record is so fragmentary and that what survives 
belongs to types less likely to be concerned with 
such a subject. But it is fairly certain that not 
far from the time of Pericles magic itself rapidly 
assumed greater importance in the everydaj' life of 
the nation. By that time the average man’s faith 
in the old gods was rapidly diminishing ; and 
among the factors contributing to the growth and 
spread of magic and kindred ideas in any people 
the decay of orthodox belief is by no means the 
last to be considered. 

I. The magicians. — Among mythical magicians, 
the Telcliines (or Telctiime), the Dactyli, the 
Curetes— and in connexion with the Curetes the 
C'orybantes (.see Kourf.tes axd Korybantes)— 
hold a position which amply illustrates the funda- 
mental ideas about magic already mentioned. 
The first three were reckoned the primitive pre- 
Hellenic inhabitants of Greek lands — the Tel- 
chines, of Ifhodes (Strabo, p. 472 ; Diod. Sic. v. 
55, though here, as with the others, there is a 
tendency to confusion in names and places of 
origin); the Dactyli, of Cretan or Phrygian Ida 
(Strabo, p. 355; Apoll. Rhod. i. 1129); and the 

1 C. A. Lobeck, AAgla&phamus, Konit^sberg, 1S2P, p. 632. 

2 Ib. p. 236 ; L. Deubner, De Incubatione, Leipzig, 1900, p. 6 . 
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Curetes, of Acarnania.^ As such, thejr were all 
regarded as servants of the gods and, indeed, as 
themselves more or less divine ; and, in some cases, 
they actually had a cult.^ Even tlie Telchines, a 
synonym of spitefulness in the folklore of Greece, 
were in their time founders of cults (Diod. Sic. 
V. 55 ; cf. Paus. ix. xix. 5). But they all belong 
to the old order, they are all heterodox, they 
are all classed as yo-qrtii (Nonn. xiv. 36 f. ; Strabo, 
p. 601).® Indeed, the Telchines are inimical to 
the gods and spiteful towards men. They use 
the water of the Styx in their charms (Nonnns, 
Dionys. xiv. 36) ; they are malignant sorcerers, 
who wither the plants, ruin the crops, and make 
barren the domestic animals. 

Most notable is the position of these clans in tha 
history of the arts. As the Cyclopes were the 
servants of Hephaestus, so these semi-divine cor- 
porations of smiths were the first workers in iron 
and copper, gold and silver ; in fact, they were the 
inventors of metallurgy. Hence the Telchines in 
particular are aptly compared by W. Pape® to the 
Kobolde of Germanic mythology. These clans of 
demoniac master magicians know all the secrets of 
nature. The Daotyli were masters of music and 
of the healing art. They taught Orpheus (Diod. 
Sic. V. 64) and, long afterwards, Pythagoras. 
Paionius, lasius, Akesidas, the three great physi- 
cians of the epic, are aU Dactyli. Later, they 
were regarded as inventors of the famous Ephesia 
Gramniata (Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 15 {PG viii. 781]). 
The Centaurs Chiron and Nessns are also masters 
of the healing art. The gift of prophecy, though 
naturally common to all by reason of their magic 
powers, IS especially associated with the Curetes. 
Among all nations the most notable symptom of 
the power to prophesy is an ecstatic state of mind. 
The assumed origin and pattern of the Corybantic 
worship, the best known and most widely spread 
cult of this nature among the Greeks and Romans, 
was the wild noise and clatter of the armed dance 
of the Curetes around the baby Zeus — really a 
primitive spell, an airoTpoira.taii, to keep the child 
from harm (see KOUEETES AND Koeybantes). 

The great individual magicians of Greek mytho- 
logy are Prometheus (Apoll. Rhod. iiL 845; Val. 
Flac. vii. 356), Agamedes,® Melampus (Apollod. 
n. ii. 2), CEnone (ib. ui. xii. 6), Pasiphae (ib. ill. 
XV. 1), Agamede or Perimede (Roscher, s.w. ; 
Theocr. ii. 16 and schol.), Circe (Roscher, ii. 1193), 
and Medea {ib. s.v.). The special, though not the 
exclusive, interest of all is <pappaKcla. Prometheus, 
the wise and kindly Titan, belongs to the old regime. 
Melampus comes from Thessaly, the distant land 
of magicians. All the rest (except Qinone, and 
even she is a water-nymph) are in some way con- 
nected with the sun or — which amounts to the 
same thing — with the sea or the moon. Agamedes 
is the grandson of Poseidon. The rest are de- 
scendants of Helios. Agamede is also the beloved 
of Poseidon. The greatest of all are Circe and 
Medea — both of the seed of Helios and Poseidon, 
both from Colchis, the distant land where the sun- 
god himself rises at dawn from the ocean stream. 

Circe. — In the Homeric account — the most 
marvellously correct and sympathetic Mitrayal in 
all literature of her curious, abnormal, not quite 
human type — Circe dwells far away in the mystic 
and trackless seas. Cruel, but no more consciously 
cruel than the child who separates some luckless 
fly from its wings, this <pap/j.aKis, whose social 
power is metamorphosis, amuses herself with en- 
ticing such wandering mariners as come within 
her reach to drink magic potions which straight- 

1 Eoscher, h. 1588. 3 lb. u. 1611. 

® Lobeck, p. 1181 ff. 

* Wurterbuch tier griech. Eigennamen^ Brunswick, 1875, s.v. 
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® Deubner, p. 18, n. 7. 
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way turn them into swine. Like any other queen 
of the mermaids, Circe is unmoral rather than 
immoral. Nothing could be more in harmony 
with her type than her first meeting with Odj-sseus 
and their subsequent life together, or than the fact 
that, in the long run and aU things considered, the 
Wanderer never had a more disinterested friend 
among women. 

Medea . — Medea is a relative of Circe and, like 
Circe, was sometimes worshipped as a goddess 
(Hes. Theog. 956 ff. ; Aleman, cited by Athenag. 
Legat. pro Christ. 14) ; in fact, the Romans 
identified her with Angitia and the Bona Dea 
(Macrob. l. xii. ; Serv. on Mn. vii. 750). Of all 
mythical magicians she is most distinctly the 
sorceress, and her powers as such are the most 
varied and terrible. As Hubert says,® she is evi- 
dently the most highly developed personality in a 
group of homonyms. It was therefore the constant 
tendency of tradition to make her the originator 
of rites and charms which previously had no 
definite pedigree at all or were attributed to some 
more obscure rival. At all events, in song and story, 
in the long annals of magic itself, there never has 
been a sorceress to compare with Medea. Medea, 
the beautiful and awful Colchian, as awful as her 
mistress the goddess of the crossways, Medea 
m.tty>dppMKos, daughter of Aletes and granddaughter 
of the sun-god, is stiU the arch-enchantress of all 
the Occident. She is first and foremost a tpap/Mxis. 
It is therefore particularly, though not exclusively, 
from her knowledge of ^p/Mxa that her power is 
derived. Her box of magic simples is often men- 
tioned (Apoll. Rhod. iii. 802, iv. 25), and in art she 
is often represented as holding it in her hand. 
Her charms are innumerable.® She can restore 
youth, bestow invulnerability, lull the dragon of 
the golden fleece to slumber, quiet the storms, 
make the rivers pause in their courses, call down 
the moon from heaven, etc. Indeed, Apollonius’s 
description (iv. 1665-72) of her procedure when, 
from the deck of the Argo, she cast the evil eye on 
the giant Talus far away on the dills of Crete and 
brought him down to his death is enough to chill 
one’s blood. But Medea is also beneficent, and 
K. Seeliger (in Roscher) even suggests that this 
was really her primitive character. She heals the 
wounds of the Argonauts, cures Heracles of his 
madness, frees the Corinthians from a famine, and 
is even a prophetess. 

Even in the fancy of the unlettered her memory 
never fades. On the contrary, the popular tradi- 
tion of her continued to grow in its own way (Tib. 
I. ii. 51, note, ed. K. F. Smith, New York, 1913). 
Special feats of magic were supposed to have been 
her invention {e.g., Paus. u. xii. 1), and, as the 
line Just cited from Tibullus suggests, we may be 
sure that the libri 

'carmmum valentium 
Refixa coelo devocare sidera ' 

of Canidia to which Horace refers {Epod. xvii. 4) 
contained more than one charm claimed to be 
Medea’s own. So, too, the magic plants and 
simples for which Thessaly was so famous were 
supposed to have sprung up in the first place from 
the box of charms lost by Medea as she was passing 
over that land with her winged dragons (schol. 
Aristopb. Nubes, 749 ; Aristides, i. p. 76 [Dindorf]). 
Her fame in the written word is unique. We are 
obliged to agree that she never lived among men ; 
she was merely a child of popular fancy and the 
foster-child of a long line of literary artists few of 
whom were men of transcendent genius ; and yet 
she emerges as perhaps the most wonderful woman 
in all classical antiquity. Poets, historians, orators, 
philosophers, even unimpressionable grammarians 

1 Op. cit. p. 1498. 

3 Eoscher, li. 2483, for list and references. 
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and commentators— few fail to mention her. Ovid 
never escaped from her spell. From Homer to the 
la.st feeble echoes of rhetoric, and again in the 
renaissance of the modem world, hers is a dominant 
personality, and the story of her love and her 
lover, her betrayal and her terrible revenge, has 
never groT\'n old or lost its interest and charm. 

As we might guess, Medea is the typical Graeco- 
Koman enchantress. Her connexion with Hecate, 
her methods of discovering, securing, preparing, 
and administering her ^dp/ioxo, and the large pre- 
ponderance of (pap/iaxeia itself in her theory and 
practice of magic are all typical of eve^ other 
enchantress both in literature and in life from 
Homer to the end of the classical world. 

2 . Their methods. — 4>dp/xaica are either to be 
swallowed or to be applied outwardly as salves or 
plasters. The distinction is medical, but it is also 
Homeric, and applies equally well to magic at any 
time. Circe uses a salve to restore her victims to 
human shape {Od. x. 391 f.); Medea uses another 
to render Jason invulnerable (Apoll. Rhod. iii. 
1041 If.), and still another — in the form of an 
aspersion — to put the dragon to sleep (ib. iv. 156) ; 
in the old Lesbian folk-tale Aphrodite gave Phaon 
a box of salve which, when applied as directed, 
gave him youth and surpassing beauty (lElian, 
Var. Hist. xii. 18 ; Serv. on jEn. iii. 279 ; Palae- 
phat. 49 ; Lucian, Dial. Mori. ix. 2 ; Roscher, s.v. 

‘ Phaon ’). The shirt of Nessus and the robe of 
Creusa belong to the same type. Pamphila (Apul. 
Met. iii. 21) went so far as to have a box filled 
with little caskets, each containing a special salve 
for a given metamorphosis. 

Quite as ancient and characteristic is the ttyLpimKov 
taken as a drink. So Helen, herself a sorceress, 
administered her Egyptian nepenthe {Od. iv. 220- 
232) ; so Circe effected all her transformations [ib. 
X. 237) ; so Medea performed some of her feats. 
And here, again, the method is typical of later 
time.s. One branch of it — the use of tplXrpa or 
porula amatoria, i.e. drinks to inspire love — is 
perhaps the commonest and most characteristic 
feature of all ancient magic. It is to be noted 
here that in Circe’s ca.se the process is not com- 
pleted until she touches the victim with her ^f/S5os, 
or magic wand. In art Medea is frequently repre- 
sented with a wand ; with a wand Athene makes 
Odysseus look young again [Od. xvi. 172); so 
Hermes overpowers our senses [H. xxiv. 343 ; Od. 
V. 47) : and, as every one knows, to this day no 
' e is nothing more than 
. . . performer, is complete 

without this ancient and dramatic accessory. The 
use of the wand seems to be an application of the 
doctrine of sympathy. It facilitates the transfer 
of the magician’s power to the object upon which 
he wi.shcT to exert it. But in all cases the wand is 
a help rather than an actual necessity. Except, 
perhaps, in the case of the gods just mentioned, 
who, as such, are too powerful to need it, the 
really essential thing is the (pipfuiKov, and, as we 
have seen, the Grreco-Roman theory of magic pre- 
supposes that Circe had already prepared her 
tpapanKo. to the accompaniment of the proper charm, 
and that Helen's nepenthe had been similarly 
treated either by herself or by the specialists 
from V horn she had procured it. 

The same rules hold good for <pap,aaK€la in the 
art of healing. The sons of .Autolycus bind up the 
wound of Odysseus, and stop the flow of blood with 
an (waoidri [Od. xix. 457); the divine physician, 
.Asclepius, follows the same methods ( Find. Pi/tn. 
iii. 52 ; cf. iv. 217 ; schol. Isthm. vi. 53 : cf. Soph. 
(E't. Col. 1194 [Jebb]), and at all times the use of 
incantation with a remedy was so characteristic 
that one of our riche.st sources for the study of 
f rjiuaxei'a a.s magic i.s the works of the pliy-icians 


from Hippocrates to Marcellus. Not that men 
like Hippocrate.s and Galen were much impressed 
by the magic of medicine ; but their patients were, 
and any good doctor learns that his most powerful 
allies are the patient’s own determination to recover 
and his belief that he is going to succeed. In 
popular medicine, of course, the survival of magic 
IS much more marked. Here, too, the practi^ of 
pre-Periclean times is typical. The case of Iphiclus 
(Apollod. I. ix. 12 ; Roscher, ii. 306) is an excellent 
example. 

For ten years Iphiclus could have no children. At last he 
consulted Melampus the seer. Melampus, whose specialty, like 
that of Mopsus the Argonaut (Apoll, Rhod. iii. 916 ff.), was the 
language of birds, consulted the vulture. The vulture said that 
ten years before, while castrating rams, Iphiclus had,threatened 
his father Phylacus with the knife. It was then discovered that 
the knife had at that time, and premmably by Phylacus himself, 
been struck into the tree with which the life and well-being of 
Iphiclus were bound up,t and that it had stuck there ever 
since. The knife was removed, the rust scraped off and pre- 
pared as a tpdpfjitiKov. and, when Iphiclus had taken it as 
prescribed, he immediately recovered his powers. Similarly, 
the wound of Telephus could be cured only by the rust on the 
spear of Achilles by which the wound had originally been in- 
flicted. The principle is, of couree, frequently illustrated in 
the later history of Crseco-Roman magic, and etUl survives 
in our own homely saying that ‘ the hair of the dog cures his 
bite.' 

Other branches of magic referred to in this 
period are equally typical. According to Homer 
[Od. X. 516 fl'.), Odysseus learned from Circe how 
to call np the dead, and the ceremonial of neki/o- 
mantia, as the poet pictures it, always remained 
practically the same. Indeed the antics of Em^- 
docles, as described by Diog. Laert. (viii. 59, 62 m), 
show clearly that the type of the yaip-pf became 
finally fixed at a very early period. Again, the 
bag of winds given by Aiolus to Odysseus [Od. x. 
16ff.) repeats the symbolism of wind and weather 
magic in all times and countries.® The same is 
true of the primitive rustic magic attributed to the 
Telchines. Finally, the love-charm known as 
‘ drawing down the moon ’ was certainly familiar 
long before the time of Sophron, who, according to 
Suidas, was a contemporary of Xerxes. Presum- 
ably this charm was from the first looked upon as 
the special property of the Thessalian witches. At 
all events, the idea was firmly fixed in the time of 
Aristophanes [Nnbes, 749) and was never after- 
wards forgotten. 

III. Foreign influences.— W e have seen 
that, in conformity with the' law of distance in time 
or space or both, the early Greeks attributed special 
magic powers to their alien predecessors, the 
Telchines, Dactyli, and Curetes— apparently, too, 
the Pelasgi — and that unusual activity and ability 
in magic were attributed to what at the time were 
felt to be such distant countries as Colchis, Egypt, 
Thessaly, and even the Islands. As time went on 
and the horizon of the known world became corre- 
spondingly wider, such local centres became pari 
passu more and more distant, and the strange 
tribes of the African deserts, the mysterious 
nations of the Far East, and the still more 
mysterious peoples of the Far North took their 
turn as redoubtable magicians. 

But the primacy always remained with Thessaly. 
In the time of Aristophanes as in the time of 
Apuleius, Thessaly was par excellence the realm of 
magic and magicians. The literature is full of it, 
and evidently the literature was in this respect a 
faithful reflexion of average opinion in the world 
at large. Numberless pas.sage.s might be cited to 
show that in the Athens of Pericles, as long after- 
wards in the Rome of Augustus, the average pro- 
fessional enchantress found it ‘good business’ to 
advertise herself as a ‘genuine Thessalian.’ 

Orphism.— Thrace too, though Pliny {HX xxx. 

I W. Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und FeMkvlte, Berlin, 1S77, 
p 30 ff. 
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If.) denies it, was another famous locality for 
magic. But Thracian magic, as Hubert warns us,^ 
was really another name for Orphic magic. Now 
Orphism itself was not essentially magic ; on the 
contrary, it was not only a religious movement 
but a religious movement of the most momentous 
importance in the spiritual development of classi- 
cal antiquity and ultimately of the entire 
Western world (see Orphism). But it was 
heterodo-x and, therefore, ‘ magic.’ This seems 
to be the first great and definite example 
wuthin historical times of the impingement of a 
strange religion on Greek orthodoxy. Aristo- 
phanes and his fellow poets make all manner of 
fun of the Orphics, and such a passage as Euripides, 
Cyclops, 639 If. (cf. Plato, Rep. 364 E), shows that 
Orpheus, like Musseus, had already become an 
inventor of magic, a sort of protomagician and 
doctor. 2 Finally, Orpheus the magician, as he 
appeared to the popular mind of the 5th cent. B.C., 
became a character of great importance in the 
mystic magic of later days,’ the rit^ of the Orphics 
were associated with those of the Chald®i, the 
Ophitre claimed Orpheus as their founder, and he 
was even made one of the founders of astrology 
and alchemy. Indeed, as Hubert says,* it is often 
difiBcult to distinguish between Orphic texts and 
magic texts. Further confusion was caused by the 
lustral ceremonies peculiar to Orphism, and to the 
association of Orpheus with the cult of Selene and 
Hecate. So far as the average man was con- 
cerned, the distinction between the ayiipraL and 
the ikimus and the unattached priests of Orphism 
(Plato, Bep. 364 B ; Theophr. Char, xxx. [xvi.])’ was 
practically negligible. The standing charge against 
them was their emphasis on mysteria. But Orphism 
itself suffered from the fact that, being a strange 
religion, it was at once classed as mere magic. As 
such, it had no standing and inevitably began to 
deteriorate. It justified more and more its new 
name of ordinary magic, and its adherents assumed 
more and more the habits and point of view of 
ordinary magicians. On the other hand, ordinary 
magic was enriched and enlarged, as usual, by 
contact with new principles and methods of pro- 
cedure. Here, of course, we have one important 
reason for the incomparable wealth and variety of 
Graeco-Boman magic. 

The Magi. — But of all these foreign influences 
on native magic the religion of the Persians, i.e. 
of the Magi, was perhaps the most important. At 
any rate, in the ordinary opinion of later times it 
was the type of all such influence in general. An 
almost immediate result, e.g., of absorption by its 
native rival was the designation of the new com- 
bination as fiayela. As we have seen, this was not 
later than the middle of the 4th cent. b.c. ; we are 
therefore safe in assuming that by that time the 
Greeks had already drawn the inevitable corollary, 
afterwards generally accepted, that the original 
fountain-head of the new combination was Zoro- 
aster, the Persian. The intrusion of Zoroaster 
upon magic is characteristically reflected in the 
later history of the subject. Thus, as it was 
popularly believed in the ancient world that great 
scholars and sages — especially if, like Pythagoras, 
Epimenides, Democritus, and even Plato, they had 
also travelled in foreign parts and Iiad been 
V'ouchsafeii the ineffable mysteries of the Oriental 
religions — were thereby mighty magicians, if not 
actually the first to reveal their wondrous art to 
the world at large (Val. Max. VIII. vii. 7, ext. 2 ; 
Solinus, 3; JTrV xxx. 3f., xxiv. 156 ff., xxv. 1311. ; 

' Op. eit. p. 1499. 

2 For formulae attributed to Orpheus see E. Abel, Orpkica, 
I.eipzig, ISSo ; R. Wlinsrh, Rhein. Mus. Iv, [19CUj 7s. 

^Orphica, 074 fl.; Lithica, 50; A. Dieterich, Abrams, 
Leipzig, 1S91. 

4 Op. cit. p. 1499. 5 Lobeok, p. 625. 


Pint. Sympos. viii. 8 ; Aul. Cell. x. 12 ; Apul. de 
Mag. 27, 31 ; Diog. Laert. ix. 7 ; Lucian, Necyo- 
mantia, 6 ; Apoll. Tyan. Ep. xvi), we now hear 
that Pythagoras was a pupil of Zoroaster ; indeed, 
we are told still later that he was also a pupil 
of Zaratas the Chaldsean (Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 

. 471). Democritus broke into the tomb of Dar- 

anus in order to secure the wondrous MSS buried 
with the defunct ; and others say that, after being 
initiated by the Persian Osthanes, he became 
one of the fountain-heads of the tradition of 
alchemy. 

Of these Persian sages associated with the 
tradition of Grmco-Eoman magic the most famous 
was Osthanes (HN xxx. 8, etc.). His special 
prominence was partly due to the belief that he 
had committed to writing all the voluminous and 
unutterably precious but, until his time, entirely 
oral tradition of ancient magic (ib.). The first 
book on medical magic was attributed to him 
(ib. xxviii. 6), and also certain apocryphal books 
on alchemy.* Of all the authors on magic he is 
the most frequently referred to, and his name may 
be found cited as an important authority in 
‘ dream-books ’ still for sale. 

As we shall see, all this foreign influence on 
magic was much discussed by the philosophers 
(Diog. Laert. procem. 1). One of the most notable 
contributions must have been the so-called Ma-yocos, 
usually attributed to Aristotle (Frag. Aristot., ed. 
Rose, frag. 32 ff.). Suidas (x.p. ‘ Antisthenes ’) 
does well to doubt Aristotelian authorship, for the 
symptomatically childish statements referred to it 
are eminently uncharacteristic of that residuary 
legatee of Hellenic thought, the hard-headed and 
highly intellectual Stagyrite. 

IV. Italic uagic. — The traditional history of 
Italic magic is not so well attested, but the 
assumption that, generally speaking, it was quite 
the same as that of Greece is fully supported by 
such testimony as survives. The first Roman 
reference to magic is the law of the Twelve Tables 
(‘QVIFRVGES EXCAHTASSIT. . . . NEVE ALIENAM 
SEGETEM PELLEXEKIS)’ which forbids the trans- 
ference— by magic — of the crops growing in other 
people’s fields to your own. This primitive and 
imiversal explanation of the reason why the wheat- 
ears in your neighbour’s field are full of grain and 
yours are not never died out among the Romans. 
It is illustrated by Pliny’s typical anecdote of one 
Furius Chresimus (HN xviii. 41), and as late as 
the 6th cent. a.d. we are told by Agobardus of 
Lyons, de Grandine et Tonitruis, 2 (PL civ. 148), 
that in his time the belief was current that the 
witches had formed a sort of trust and were trans- 
porting all the crops in air-ships to a land with 
the significant name of ‘ Magonia.’ 

A certain amount of magic of this primitive 
type is preserved by the Elder Cato (de Agr. 70 f., 
73, 96, 102, 127, 156-160) and Varro (de Re Bust. 
l. ii. 27) and is more or less discernible in later 
authors (e.g., HN xi. 5, xxviii. 4 ; Sen. Qumst. 
Nat. iv. 7 ; Serv. on Ed. viii. 99 ; Aug. de Civ. 
Dei, viii. 10 ; Pallad. i. 35). It wiU be observed 
that the only difference here between magic and 
religion is that religion is officially sanctioned, 
while magic is not. The effect of the law of the 
Twelve Tables is simply to establish this distinc- 
tion from the legal point of view. 

Divination, as usual, occupies a more or less 
indefinite position between religion and magic. 
Hence nekyomantia was practised to a certain 
extent by private individuals, and Cicero’s accusa- 
tion of Vatinius (in Vatin, vi. 14) is not so extra- 
ordinaiy as it soumU. 

1 M. Berthelot and E. Ruetle, Cuitectian ctes anctens alchi- 
mistes i/re. Paris, 1SS8, ii. 

k Bruns, p. 30. 
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The usual term for a magician is maleficus, but the word does 
not occur in the law until Diocletian.i Venejiciuin is the generic 
name for any magic ceremony, whether legal or illegal, and 
veneficus or venejica as the epithet of a magician is used in the 
same wa^'. The ma'jiiB in Cicero’s time was still more or less 
associated with his Persian origin, but with the first year of 
Tiberius - he conies under the ban of the law, and after Trajan's 
time the word was applied to any one who practised illegal 
magic (Cod. Theodos. ix. 16. 4 ; lit&tin. ix. 13. 7). Sa/ja, 
‘wise woman,’ is probably one of the oldest wot^ for a 
‘ witch ’ in the language, and the fact that it also means a 
‘ bawd’ is a sufficient indication of the saffa^s social position as 
well as of her specific functions as a magician. She is one of 
the standard characters of the Roman elegy. Striges (btrigify 
Petron. 63 ; Ital. streghe), lit. ‘ screech owls,’ was a name for 
witches which records the popular Roman explanation of 
vampires. 

As the Greeks looked upon Thessaly, so the old 
Romans appear to have looked upon Etruria, as 
a land of magic and magicians. Among other 
accomplishments, the Etrurians knew how to 
call up the dead, bring on rain, and discover 
hidden springs (Wissowa, in Pauly- Wissowa, s.v. 
‘ Aquile.x So, too, such ancient and mysterious 
peoples as the Sabines, Marsi, and Pceligni were 
particularly famous for certain ma,gic powers 
(Verg. yEn. vii. 758 ; Hor. Epod. v. 76, xvii. 29, 
60, Sat. I. i-\. 29 f. ; His xxi. 78 ; Ovid, Fasti, 
vi. 141 f.). Tlie Romans saved the Etruscan hams- 
pkina at an early date by naturalizing it. Cato 
(rfe Apr. V. 4) classes it with tlie rituals of the 
aiigiirrs, hnrioli, and Chaldcci as a matter which 
any solid farmer would do well to avoid; but, 
although he himself was doubtless unaware of it, 
his own charm for a sprained hip has a suspiciously 
foreign sound. Even then Roman magic had been 
exposed for some time to the influx of foreign 
religions wldcli »et in soon after tlie Second Punic 
'War ; tlie overjHjwering influence of Hellenism 
began still earlier ; and, as we liave seen, Greek 
magic itself hail been tliorouglily commingled and 
overlaid with foreign elements. Eiiially, our prin- 
cipal Roman source for tlie details of magic practice 
is the poet: — and the poets confine tliemselves for 
the most part to the Greek tradition. The result 
is that after Cato’s time we are dealing not so 
much with Greek magic or Roman magic as with 
the magic of the Gueco-Roman Emjiire. 

Before refeiring to the ancient literature con- 
nected witli tills suliject — originally enormous and 
still formidahle — it should be ohserveil that no 
small amount of magic of a certain type had 
already jia.-sed into tlie category of what Hubert 
aptly calls ‘ magie eternelle,’^ i.e. magic too old to 
have a definite origin, and so common that tlie fact 
that it was ever magic at all lias lung since been 
forgotten— in short, magic tliat has been secularized 
and is reckoned merely so iimcli scientific know- 
ledge .already aci|uiicd. This exjdain.s why Pliiiv, 
a liard-lieaded Itonian -whu liad no use wliateier 
for uliat lie would deline as iii.agic, is fur ii-- a 
priiicijial .source foi tliu^e magic forniiibc and in- 
cantation- wliicli long u-age had made a part of 
medicine and the varion- science- with which lie 
deal.-. And to a gicater or lo— extent similar 
material may be found in any other ancient autbor- 
itj- who deais witli the -aiiic matters. One of the 
most important tliemc- of Grieco-Roman science 
wa- tlie tradition of the given subject. Perliaii- 
tliis exjdains tlie curious fact that in the cour-e of 
time the very word tpoamds itself acquired the 
secondary meaning of ‘ magic.’ 

For these a- well as for other leason- already 
given, few sourcc.s are so valuable to the student 
of Graeco-Koiiian magic a- the ancient treatises 
concerned with medicine, e-jieciaily if, like J’iinv. 
the author is an inveterate collector of u-efnl 
information, or if, like the </■’ M'ilrii,nentii of I 
Marcellu.-, the book i- intended foi home n-e. I 
One of the most notable and charactciistic dm eloji- ! 
1 MoniniseTi, p. G4a. n 3. j 

- lb. p. 640, II. T. i Op. cit. p. 1501. 1 


ments of antiquity, especially during and after the 
Alexandrian age, was the extent to which every 
conceivable subject of a scientific or gMasi-soientific 
nature was treated as literature, particularly as a 
theme for verse. In such cases whatever magic 
there was in the subject was rarely forgotten. 
Valuable sources for the magic of medicine, 
therefore, are the Theriaca and Alexiphamiaca of 
Nicander (even more famous were the lost poems 
on the same subject by jEmUius Maeer) and the 
long passage on snakes In Lucan, ix. 607-937, 
which doubtless owed much to Macer. Particu- 
larly valuable, too, are those w’riters who deal wdth 
some homelier branch of medicine, such as the art 
of the veterinary — like Palladius and the authors 
of Hippintricei and the Mulomedicina. Especially 
notable among physicians are riltius of Amida, 
Theophanes Nonnus, and Alexander of Tralles, 
but, above all, Cyranides and Dioscurides. Scri- 
bonius Largus and Serenus Sammonicus also might 
be considered. In short, any ancient doctor, 
liowever wise or learned, is likely to contribute 
something to medical magic. 

The writer-s on agriculture and kindred themes 
{e.g., Cato, Varro, Columella, the author of the 
Geoponica, GargUius Martiaiis), the writers on 
botany, beginning witli Theophrastus (Historia 
I’lantarum), tlie naturalists, and the writers of 
(pvaiKa, like Neptunalius, are valuable. The same 
is true of antiquarians like Gellins and Macrobius, 
of the Paradoxographi, of the Agrimensores, and 
of the Parcemiographi. In short, omitting for the 
present tliat large and important class of writers 
who deal with the subject merely as a literary 
asset, any ancient author, no matter what his 
theme may be, is likely to contribute something 
to our knowledge of contemporary magic. 

It is the philosopliers, how'ever, especially the 
pliilosopliers of a certain type, wlio are most inti- 
mately associated with the most remarkable phase 
in the liistory of our subject. 'We have already 
seen at how early a date the spiritual life of 
antiquity began to feel tlie impact of foreign ideas 
and system.-. The Orphios, the Magi, the worship 
of Mitlira, tlie As.syrians, the Babylonians, the 
Plioenicians, the Egyptians, the Hebrews— these 
are merely the most important. And the process 
was facilitated to an indefinite extent by the con- 
quests of Alexander, as it was again later by the 
extension of Roman power to whatever seemed 
worth while in the way of territory. Laws were 
passed and, as we have seen, were severely enforced. 
But they appear to liave been praetically powerless. 
The classical world was a babel of creeds, and in 
the time of Augustus the great capital was alive 
with a dozen difl'erent kinds of magicians, from tlie 
lowly saga to the impressive Chaldoeus. As yet 
the average man of birth and education was not, 
as one might .-ay, dangerously affected by these 
differeut varietie- of heterodoxy ; hut already 
powerful disintegiating influences liad long been 
at work. As early as three hundred years before 
.-Vugustus, tlie great tide of mysticism and related 
ideas was already rising. Orphism wa.s prominent 
in it. But Orpliism (and, for tliat matter, any 
otlier specific creed that one miglit name) was per- 
haps quite as much a synijitom as a cause. Spiritual 
unrest was world-wide. Men needed new wine, and 
the old bottles could not contain it. The craving 
which for generations had been more or less vague 
grew in volume and intensity, and finally reached 
its acme not far from the beginning of the 2 nd 
cent, of our era. There were creeds then — like 
tlio-e of Isi- and Mitlira — tliat would seem to have 
just missed becoming great religions of the future. 
There were men, too, in tliat period— e., 9 ., .Apol- 
lonius of Tyana and the Feregriiius of Lueian — 
who were philosophers of the contempoiaiy type, 
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and posed as the more or less inspired founders of 
creecfs— all charlatans, of course, but not entirely 
so ; and it is not altogether inconceivable that the 
names of some of these men might have gone ring- 
ing through the ages instead of being merely an 
object of occasional scholastic contemplation. 

Mysticism. — The unusual prominence of magic- 
in this period is symptomatic and due to a number 
of causes. There was, of course, the ignorant 
lower class, who always believe in magic. But 
there was also a higher class, fairly well educated 
— heavily recruited in a period like this — who had 
lost their faith in orthodoxy, but who lacked the 
character to seek the truth elsewhere and the con- 
tinuity of purpose to attain it. They preferred to 
give themselves up to whatever promised the 
incredible — in a way sufficiently dramatic and 
interesting to gratify the taste for novelty. Under 
such circumstances there is always another class 
ready to cater to this form of intellectual and 
spiritual dissipation. Both these classes — the 
vmling deceivers and the willingly deceived — are 
pictured to the life in Lucian’s admirable skit, 
the Philopseudes, i.e. ‘ Liars for the love of it.’ A 
few, of course, ridiculed the whole matter ; the 
most notable example is Lucian himself, who has 
been well named ‘ the Voltaire of antiquity.’ 
Others undertook to demolish magic by argument ; 
chief among these were the Sceptics, the Cynics, 
and the Epicureans, i.e. those who did not believe 
in orthodoxy, and therefore, by our familiar crite- 
rion, were not logically driven to accept the reality 
of heterodoxy. Finally, however, there were also 
others — especially the Gnostics and the Alex- 
andrian school of philosophy — who, after honest 
and conscientious investigation, became responsible 
for the most remarkable development of magic in 
Graeco-Roman times. This is the magic of mys- 
ticism in its various forms. Among the most 
important authorities for this aspect of the 
Alexandrian school are Porphyrins {de Abstin- 
entia and de Mysteriis) and Proclus {de Sacrificio 
et Magia). The theory, as Hubert observes," is 
one in which the philosophical and the religious 
elements are still imperfectly dift'erentiated. It is 
a synthesis of all the known methods of acting on 
the powers of the supernatural world. It is half- 
way between religion and ordinary magic, and 
capable of moving in either direction. The philoso- 
phers, of course, emphas' ’ ' " ' ' ' ‘ 

of the combination, but, i 

and as Porphyrins himself acknowledged (quoted 
by Eus. Prwp. Evang. v. 10), they could make no 
satisfactory distinction between goetia, magia, and 
theurgia. Their principal criterion was the char- 
acter and intentions of the individual performing 
the given ceremony — -a criterion hard to apply and 
of no real value in itself. Their theurgia becan)e 
dissociated from religion; its position in society, 
like that of the theurgia of the old Egyptians, was 
not such as to give it the character of a religion ; 
in fact, even without it the Alexandrian philosophy 
had all the outward appearance of magic. The 
attack on Apuleius was supported more by the 
various initiations of which he was so proud and 
the sanctity of the traditions which he invoked than 
by any specific acts of magic with which he was 
charged. Theurgia did afterwards enter religion, 
but it entered by the Gnostics, not by the philo- 
sophers — and this only in so far as the Gnostics who 
transformed it into a cult were recognized as a 
religious organization. So, too, the cult of Mithra 
gave a religious character to theories and cere- 
monials that in Pliny’s time (HN xxx. 17 f.) were 
described as magic. On the other hand, it was 
always difficult to distinguish between the Ophitse 
and the regular associations of raagician.s. - 
" Op. cit. p. 1601. 3 Dietericb, p. 149. 


Thenrgical philosophy wa.s violently attacked by 
the Sceptics, Epicureans, and Cynics (Philostr. 
Apoll. Tyan. vii. 39). Among the most important 
works were the Kara Mayoiv of the Epicurean 
Celsus (probably the adversary of Origen, and the 
one to whom Lucian dedicated his Pseiidomantis), 
and tlie d'upct of the Cynic Qinomaus. 

The IIp4s MaSijfiaTiKoi’s of Sextus Empiricus still 
survives, and it is unusually dreary reading. Like 
Lucian {e.g., in his Alexander seu Pseudovuintis, 
Demonax, Philopseudes, etc.), they attacked not 
only magic, but everything marvellous in either 
religion or mythology. Lucian feels that the 
wandering priests of the Syrian goddess are no 
better than any other magicians. All magic is 
a mere pretence, all magicians are hypocrites, 
rascals, and charlatans, whose object is to play on 
the credulity of the average man. 

The Christians. — The attitude of the Christians, 
as we have seen, was different. According to 
Origen, Celsus had no right to deny the reality of 
magic ; Augustine was quite certain that the rites 
used for summoning demons were efficacious {de 
Civ. Dei, xxi. 6) ; and, indeed, the Church Fathers 
in general are far from denying the exi.stence and 
power of magic (Epiph. Hcer. xxxiv. 1 ; Tert. Apol. 
35, de Anima, 57 ; Eus. Prcep. Evang. v. 14), especi- 
ally in those early days when it seemed necessary 
to make the sharpest possible distinction between 
the Christians and the Gnostics. All heretics in 
general and Gnostics in particular were magicians 
and their faith was magic (Iren. Hcer. i. 13 ff. ; 
.Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 26). Paganism in any 
form was magic. For the Alexandrian the^irgi the 
difference between gods and demons was merely a 
difterence in degree ; for the Christians there was 
an absolute opposition between the two : God was 
good, all the demons were evil ; the pagan gods 
were all demons, therefore all the pagan gods 
were evil. Any and all marvels which did not 
happen to be orthodox were the work of the 
demons. 

It will be seen that this is really the familiar old 
distinction between the orthodox and the hetero- 
dox, with a much greater emphasis on the secondary 
conclusion, also ancient, that the one was good and 
the other evil, per se. And the same old distinc- 
tion carried with it the same old assumption that 
the one just as real as the other. The Christ- 
ians never seem to have realized any more than 
did their pagan forefathers that the difference 
between their gods and other people’s gods might 
conceivably be the difference between gods who are 
and gods who never were. The only way to deal 
with the pagan gods was to classify them as evil 
demons (Tatian, Orat. viii. ). They were just as 
real as ever ; the marvels and prodigies attri- 
buted to them were just as real and just as readily 
believed as ever ; it was merely insisted that the 
same had been wrought with intent to deceive. The 
‘ idols ’ still nodded and gave signs from time to 
time, just as they had always done ; but that was 
a magica operatio wrought by the demons of the 
old religion (Iren. Hcer. v. 28. 2 ; Eus. HE ix. 3). 
The persistence of this old prodigy of nodding, 
etc., is an interesting proof that the Christians 
still clung to the old pagan idea, more or less 
generally entertained by the less educated class, 
that the gods actually inhabited their statues. 
Many a priceless example of ancient art has been 
destroyed for this reason, and the idea still survives 
in the famous mediaeval story of the ‘ Ring of 
Venus.’ 

Of particular intei’est to the student of magic of 
this strange period are such surviving treatises as 
the Poimandres of Hermes Trismegistus, Asclynus 
sive Dialogu.e Hermetis Trismegisti, the Hiero- 
glyphiea of Horapollon, and the astrological works 
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of Nechepso and Petosiris.' The literature of the 
magic oracles belongs to astrology as well as to 
magic. Another important source is the Tahdlce 
Devotionis, so many of which have come to light in 
recent years." 

The magic papyri. — But nio.st important of all 
are the magic papyri which continue to turn up 
from time to time in Egypt. Hubert^ gives the 
list of those published down to 1904 ; for later finds 
and their discussion, the reader is referred to Von 
Christ (op. cit.), L. Mitteis and U. Wilcken, 
Papymskunde (Leipzig, 1912), the Arehiv fur 
Papypisforschung, and the occasional reports in 
Bursian’s Jahresberkht ties klassisehen AlterUims. 

The magic papyri belong for the most part to the 
period between a.d. 300 and 500. Their discovery 
13 peculiarly fortunate in view of the fact that they 
belong to a type u hieh came under the ban of the 
law, and which some of the later emperors, notably 
Diocletian, made sedulous eft'orts to destroy. They 
are not original and independent works, but merely 
handbooks of magic, and, as might he expected, 
the editorial tradition is very poor. There are 
often different versions of the same thing ; .some- 
times the hymn or formula in one version will be 
considerablj- abbreviated as compared with the 
same hymn or formula in another version ; again, 
certain habitual formnlm are often merely indi- 
cated. It is therefore extremely difficult to re- 
construct any complete and trustworthy text of 
this type. 

The authorities habitual ly quoted and the sources, 
so far as we can trace them, seem in some respects 
to bear out Pliny's statements in his account (HN 
XXX. 1 tt'. ) of the giowth and development of magic. 
Pliny distinguishes three principal sources of 
ancient magic : (1) the Persian school, founded by 
Zoroaster ; his 2,000,000 verses on this important 
subject (note the childish exaggeration character- 
istic of this sphere) were revealed and explained 
to the Greeks by Osthanes. Pythagoras, Empe- 
docles, and Democritus belonged to this school, 
and also certain ancient Medes, Babylonians, and 
Ass^ians. Democritus explained the magic books 
of Dardanus, which he had found in his tomb; 
they were written in Phoenician. (2) The second 
is the .Jewish school, de.«cended from Moses, 
laranes, and lotapes ( Pap. Mag. p. 755 ; Apul. de 
Mag. 9 ; Ex 7'“''“), and (3) the third is a Cypriote 
school. 

It will be observed that Pliny makes no reference 
to the Egyptian school, which was particularly 
important and which, of course, is often mentioned 
in the papyri themselves. One of the most im- 
portant authorities in magic alchemy is Maria, the 
Jewess, but the papyri also refer to real philoso- 
phers like Thales, Anaxagoras, Heraclitus, and 
Diogenes. The genuine magicians, i.e. the con- 
temporary or recent authoritie.s, are generally 
referred to under such names as Zo.simus, Synesius, 
Olympiodorus, Pelagius, and lamblichus. Now 
and then we find such curious and characteristic 
documents as a letter of the magician Nephotes to 
Psammetichus, a charm of Solomon, or a letter of 
Pitys, the Thessalian, to Osthanes. This gives 
some idea of the attitude of the Alexandrian magi- 
cians towards the tradition which they followed. 

It is no longer possible to trace the Persian, 
drnidical, and Brahnianical elements in this strange 
compound. Assyro-Chaldsean influence must have 
been strong, but it appears to have been indirect. 
Jewish influence, on the contrary, was both strong 
and direct, the magic papyri being strongly affected 
by Judaism. Jewish magicians were in evidence, 

1 See W, von Christ, Gtsch. der griech. Litteratui*, Munich, 
1908, § 820, for editions, etc. 

- See esp. W. S. Fox, ‘The Johns Hopkins Tabellae Defixionis,* 
AJPk, Suppl. to vol. xxxiii. [1912] and references. 
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and they doubtless encouraged the impression that 
they w'ere the only depositories of the genuine 
tradition of real magic. But, as Hubert remarks,* 
they brought no organized system to bear upon the 
Graco-Roman type, but merely introduced certain 
powerful elements of magic. Especially important 
here was the Bible, which was presented in Egyp- 
tian by way of the Hermetic tradition, after being 
translated from Greek, and furnished part of the 
more or less peculiar mythology of magic at this 
time. Their god, as weshoi ” ■ ' ■ ■ ■ : “’y 

mentioned in incantations, ■ ■ . 

forms of his name (Aoth, Abaoth, Arbathiao, 
Abriao, Adonai, etc.). Especially frequent, too, 
are the names of Moses, Abraham, Jacob, Solomon, 
and the various archangels. P. G. Kenyon ^ has 
explained ‘ Abraxas ’ as a corruption of the Hebrew 
benediction hab-¥rdkhdh ddbh’rdh, ‘pronounce 
the blessing,’ which still survives in the magic 
of modem times as the familiar ‘abracadabra.’ 
Hebrew words more or less corrupted are frequent 
in the papyri, and Christian influence is also evident ; 
it foUowed in the wake of Judaism, and, though 
naturally not so strong, is of the same general type. 

But one of the most remarkable contributions of 
all is that of Egypt, as we might expect of a country 
■so ancient, so full of pretentious wisdom, ivith a 
language so utterly strange, and an alphabet 
which to the ordinary outsider seemed so hopelessly 
complicated and mysterious. The last two qualifi- 
cations alone — both sovereign for charms — are 
enough to establish the reputation of any country 
as a land of magic and magicians. It may be 
observed, however, that, unlike the Jews, the 
Egyptians contributed a complete, organized system 
of magic to the combination. The fact that, as we 
leam from the Book of the Dead,^ a magician 
could be prosecuted shows that the old Egyptians 
had long since separated magic from religion by 
the familiar criterion of official recognition. So 
far as the Greeks and Romans are concerned, the 
great name here is Hermes Trismegistus. He is 
not only the principal vehicle and interpreter of 
Egyptian magic, but, as we have seen, the Hermetic 
tradition is quite as powerful in the articulate 
presentation of the Hebrew contributions. 

All these foreign influences on the theory and 
practice of Grseco-Roman magic of this later peri^ 
are more or less clearly traceable in the magic 
papyri. But it is to be observed that they are 
never clearly differentiated. Isis, e.g., reveals the 
wonderful art of magic to Horns. This is all well 
enough ; Homs was one of the family. But Isis 
learned all her magic from one of tlie Hebrew 
archangels. It is equally surprising to see Sabaoth 
approached with Greek rites. Often special efficacy 
is gained by issuing a sort of general call to all the 
pantheon or— which, thanks to the doctrine of 
sympathy, amounts to the same thing— by adding 
to one god the names of the most revered gods in 
a number of nationalities. Magic naturally turns 
to the foreign religions. It also believes that the 
plural is more redoubtable than the singular. 
Hence the more or less chaotic pantheon of magic, 
espeicially in its more advanced stages, the sympto- 
matic tendency to multiplication and mixture for 
purposes of power, which reflects to a certain 
extent the fact that magic is an outlaw, that it is 
not subject to official control, and that it has no 
assured position in the body politic. 

y. Theory OF MAGIC.— [he proceduresof magic, 
especially of ms^c so highly developed as was that 
of Greece and Rome, are, at first sight, bewilderingly 
complex. But the main ideas, the essential princi- 
ples from which they all derive and upon which they 

1 Op. cit. p. 1513. 

2 Greek Papi/ri in the Brit. Musevm, London, 1893 ff., L 63. 

3 ed. E. A. W. Budge, London, 1899, p. cli. 
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are all founded, axe simple, universal, and eternal. 
The fundamental purpose of magic is to compel 
by supernatural means ; the primary object and 
supposed result of every charm is some form of 
constraint. Possession or obsession (/cdroxos) is a 
c'onstraiat, any form of metamorphosis (such, e.gr., 
as lycanthropy) is a constraint, /a^cinafio in all its 
numerous forms is a constraint. The ancients 
habitually associate the processes of magic with 
the ideas of binding, tying up, nailing down, and 
their opposites. A magic act is a /taTaSetr/nos, a 
KardSrffis, a defixio, a devinctio ; the removal of its 
effect is an drdXwir, a solutio, and the correspond- 
ing verbs are, e.g., KoraSia, de^go, Xvw, solvo. The 
language of charms and the details of ritual are 
largely suggested and guided by some form of this 
fundamental idea. One sees it most clearly in such 
symbolic acts as the tying of knots, the driving of 
naUs, and the binding of images. 

‘ The object of every ma^c act is to put beings or things into 
or take them out of a state in which certain movements, cerbain 
changes, certain phenomena must infallibly ensue. A char* 
aeter or condition is either produced or suppressed, a spell is 
either imposed or removed.’ i 

I. The doctrine of sympathy. — One of the great 
fundamental principles of magic art is the doctrine 
of sympathy ; but, while the doctrine of sympathy 
explains much, it should not he forced to explain 
all. This would he expecting too much of such a 

S henomenon as magic, in .spite of the fact that its 
eductions are, in their way, so amazingly logical. 
It is also true that magic is supposed to work in 
two different ways ; it either reaches its object 
independently and directly and acts at once, as it 
were, automatically, or— and this was the prevail- 
ing theory of the Greeks and Romans — it reaches 
its object indirectly through the agency of some 
intervening power to whom its behests are addressed 
and by whom they are executed. The distinction 
is important and enlightening ; but here, again, we 
must not apply it too rigidly. There are cases in 
which the characteristic features of both methods 
are more or less traceable. We must not expect 
too much of the magician ; he is not always a clear 
thinker, and he has an inveterate habit of calling 
all known powers to his aid, whether they happen 
to be logically related or not. 

The doctrine of sympathy is most clearly seen 
iir the direct method. The simplest and most 
common form among the 'Greeks and Romans is 
that in which the magic power possessed or acquired 
by a given thing works upon the desired object by 
contact. The virtue of the amulet (see Chaems 
AND Amulets) is shared by the person who wears 
it, the virtue of philtres and ipapfuLKa of any kind 
is appropriated by those who take them as directed. 
It may be observed, however, that even here, so 
far as the Greeks and Romans were concerned, the 
supernatural Mwer had already intervened in the 
preparation of the given article ; and the magician’s 
characteristic method of pluralizing for power is 
naively illustrated by the rule that in preparing a 
^p/mKov one should combine ingredients which 
individually are capable of producing the desired 
effect. The reasoning is evident. The large use 
of magic of this type, i.e, ^appaKeia, helps to explain 
the magician’s particular interest in the properties 
of plants and simples. For a similar reason the 
alchemist is particularly interested in the properties 
of stones and gems ; some of them are sovereign 
for certain diseases, if ground up and taken 
inwardly with the appropriate ceremonial. Primi- 
tive m^icine is a fearsome adventure for the 
patient. In rare cases the mana inheres in the 
object as such, but this is generally a secondary 
conclusion. As a rule, the mana is acquired, or 
merely accidental. Some objects are only con- 
ductors of mana — which explains why they can be 
1 Hubert, op. cit. p. 1506. 


used for apparently contradictory purposes. Other 
staple ingredients in a large number of charms — 
such as honey, flour, rain-water, etc. — have lost 
their original significance. Objects are selected 
according to the usual rules — some real or fancied 
resemblance, especially the association with some 
god, etc. A certain thing, e.g., is yellow, there- 
fore it is good for jaundice. Such odd names for 
plants as ‘Jove’s Beard’ or ‘Venus’ Ears’ record 
associations with gods, and were doubtless origin- 
ally secret. The place from which an object comes 
is often a decisive factor : articles formd in the 
public baths were magic. The Christians con- 
sidered certain filthy animals magic because they 
were associated with the devil. Certain names of 
plants and minerals are magic because they corre- 
spond to the planets.' Sometimes the decision is 
made from etymology, true or false ; the reseda 
owes its power to its name only (HN Ts.'s.'f 'xi. 131). 
The virtue of lead for certain purposes is due to the 
fact that it is heavy or cold or indestructible, etc. 

One of the most important applications of the 
doctrine of sympathy is the use of symbolism.^ 
As we have already seen, symbolism is even more 
characteristic of magic than it is of religion. 
Hubert ® defines two methods. In the one, which 
is particularly dramatic, the person or thing upon 
which we wish our magic to act is representea by 
a substitute. The most notable example of this 
class is the use of clay and waxen puppets. The 
second consists in prefiguring the desired action 
and result (Tib. I. rd. 53 f. ; Soph. Aias, 1175) — 
e.g., apply a stone to a wart (contact and sympathy), throw 
the atone awaytaymbolism), and the wart goes with it. Or, if 
you have a pain in the atomach, apply the stomach of a frog 
to the part affected, and your pain b^omes his pain, etc. (if A 
xxii. 149 ; MarceUua, xxvii. 123). 

The same idea of contact and sympathy creates 
the familiar rule of magic homoeopathy, that the 
cause of a given thing is also its remedy. 

But, so far as magic is concerned, perhajjs the 
most momentous deduction from the doctrine of 
sympathy is the rule that the part may stand for 
the whole, that the two are inseparably connected ; 
the part is able to draw the whole to itself, if 
aided by magic. What Vergil called the exuvice of 
iEneas had a special function and a special signifi- 
cance in the pretended solutio amons of the un- 
happy Dido (J&’h. iv. 494 ff.). Without assuming 
the active co-operation of tids principle, we cannot 
appreciate the true inwardness of the most striking 
performances of magic in classical antiquity. If, 
for instance, a magician can secure bones of the 
dead, he has a special and powerful means of 
calling up the dead to whom those hones originally 
belonged (Tib. I. ii. 46) — which is one important 
reason why witches were so often accused of haunt- 
ing the graveyards (Hor. Sat. i. 8 ; Lucan, vi. 530), 
and in primitive times the principal reason why 
the corpse was so carefully watched until it was 
safe in the grave (Petron. 63 ; Apul. Met. ii. 21). 
So, too, if we wish to reach the living, it is very 
important to possess a lock of their hair, the 
parings of their nails, a garment, or anything 
nearly or remotely associated with them. Nothing 
is more intimately and entirely part and parcel of 
a thing than its real name. ‘ Rome,’ it is said 
(Tib. I. ii. 57 f., M-ith the present writer’s note; 
Macrob. III. ix. 2 ; xxviii. 18, ill. 65 ; Pint. 
Qucest. Horn. 61 [p. 279 A] ; Sen’, on Alin. i. 277 ; 
^linus, 1 ; Lydus, de Mens. iv. 73), is only the 
alias of the great city with world dominion. The 
true name, i.e. the name which would have enabled 
her enemies to conjure against her with magic, 
was a religions secret. So the clay or waxen image 
may be comparatively harmless until it has been 

1 Dieterich, p. 171 ff. 

2 See cap. GB^, pt. i., The Magic Art, L ch. 8. 

s Op. cit. p. 1507. 
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ceremonially named with the true name ot the 
person w’hom it is meant to represent.* 

Names are not the only words which are an in- 
tegral part of the things w'hich they represent. A 
similar relation exists between the verb, or the 
sentence, and the action described by it. Hence, 
of course, the theory of incantation as opposed to 
that of prayer in the modern sense. From this 
point of view the lines of Euripides [Eippol. 478 f.), 

eio'ii' 6’ ejrwfial koX Xoyot 0eA«r^piot* 

^tnjtTerai n rijcrSe iftapfiaxov votrov, 

echoed by Horace {Epist. l. i. 34f.) in 

‘ Sunt verba et voces quibus hunc lenire dolorem 
Possis et magnam morbi deponere partem,’ 
are true not only of magic theory in general, but of 
the Grseco-Roman conception of magic in particular. 
Incantation is rarely, if ever, absent from some 
stage of the act. The influence of the indirect 
method is seen even more clearly in the fact that 
sympathy is often created by the incantation 
which accompanies the act (e.y., EN xxvi. 93). 
In the exorcism of disease the incantation is often 
sufficient in itself. Again, a mere verbal com- 
parison is sufficient, especially if accompanied by 
a gesture. 

' SaU'um sit quod tango ! ’ ejaculates Trimalchio piously 
(Petron. 63), to avoid possible consequences when he touches 
his friend's ann to illustrate where and how the unfortunate 
character in his story was touched by the witch. 

Given, therefore, the right words in the right 
order and pronounced in the right way, the desired 
result must ensue. But which w’ords ? Ancient 
formulfe connected with or naming the appropriate 
gods are, of course, valuable, but in many cases 
nothing can compare with ancient words in an 
utterly incomprehensible tongue. The most 
famous example in antiquity was the so-called 
Ephesia Grammata attributed to the Dactyli.* 

But it is by no means necessary that an incanta- 
tion should consist of what, even in the most 
general sense, could be termed articulate speech 
of any sort. Mere music, e.g. , as such is distinctly 
magic. The great musicians of mythology — 
Amphion, Orpheus, Viiinambinen, etc. — are always 
magicians. We no longer attribute tlie power of 
music to magic in the literal sense, but primitive 
man can hardly be blamed for doing so. The 
ancient doctors made a considerable use of music 
in their jiraotice, and we ourselves have learned 
that it is .sometimes distinctly beneficial in certain 
obstinate nervous disorders of long standing. 

Here, however, our particular concern is with a 
class of sounds w'hich are anything but musical, 
but which are mentioned again in the literature of 
the Empire as being especially powerful and effica- 
cious in magic incantations. Lucan, vi. 686 ff., 
tells us that all the sounds of nature were imitated 
by such an expert as Erichtho, and does not fail to 
add his usual and characteristic catalogue. But 
Lucan is too anxious to tell us all he has read in 
his uncle’s library to be of any great value in a 
matter like this. Whatever they afterwards may 
have become, we can be sure that these phenomena 
W’ere simpler and more specific, that they were 
probably inspired by some aspect of the doctrine 
of synijiathy, and used for a special purpose. 

The Romans habitually describe them by stridor 
and stridere. The sounds to which these words 
are applied are many, and vary from the filing of 
a saw to the creaking of a door and the shrilling of 
a locust. But they are all alike in being inarticu- 
late, high-pitched, and disagreeable. The obvious 
and instructive parallel is the primitive Greek 
yorp-ela. The yoriTds were specifically necromancers 
and, as we saw above (p. 271*’), they w'ere supposed 
to have received their name from the most notable 

IE. Rohde, Psyche*, Tubingen, 1907, p. 61; often in the ; 
papyri. j 

2 See E. Kuhnert, in Paaly-Wissowa, v. 2771-2773, and refer- i 
enceg. ' 


peculiarity of their magic, viz. ‘ from their wailing 
and crying among the tombs.’ So, long afterwards, 
in Grseco-Koman times the charms described by 
stridor and stridere are very characteristic of 
nekyomantia. If so, and we can hardly doubt it, 
the inarticulate magic charms connoted by these 
two words should be just those described as ‘ wail- 
ing and crying among the tombs,’ and their purpose 
should be to call up the dead. Such being the 
case, the two most common and characteristic uses 
of stridor and stridere outside the sphere of magic 
itself are illuminating. (1) One of these is that 
squeaking and gibbering of the dead to which the 
ancients so often refer : 

‘Ecce inter tumuloa atque ossa carentia bustis Umbrarum 
facies diro stridore minantur ’ (Petron. cxxii. 137) ; ‘ auribus 
incertum feraiis strideat umbra ’ (Lucan, vi. 628 ; cf. Stat. 
Theb. vii. 770 ; Sil. Ital, xiii. 600 ; Claudian, in Ruf. i. 126 ; 
Ovid, Fasti, v. 458 ; Terg. ^n, vi. 492 f. ; Horn. Od, xxiv. 5 ; 
and Hor. Sat. i. viii. 40 f.). 

By the doctrine, therefore, of sympathy the 
stridoresoi the necromancers were an imitation of 
the wailing and crying of the dead, and owed their 
efficacy to that reason. (2) Stridor is regularly 
used to describe the hoot of the strix, or screech- 
owl— that long-drawn, shuddering scream that 
suggests nothing so much as the wail of the 
banshee, the moaning of souls that can find no 
rest, the ominous cry of the /Siaioddrarot, questing 
ghosts of those who died before their time (see 
Hecate’S Suppers). No wonder the strix is the 
most remarkable and ill-omened bird in classical 
folklore. Owls, disembodied spirits, or necro- 
mancers calling up those spirits — so far as the cir 
alone was concerned, how was one to be sure which 
was which ? As a matter of fact, all three were 
more or less inextricably confused with each other, 
and there can be no doubt that the c^ had much 
to do with the situation. The strix is associated 
with all sorts of witchcraft in antiquity, but especi- 
ally and above all with vampirism in its various 
forms (see the present writers note on Tib. i. v, 
42). The classics are rich in examples of the type 
which happens to be more familiar to us, especiallj 
in the erotic sphere. The return of Protesilaus is 
a case in point (Roscher, s.v.), also the story of the 
Lamia (Philostr. Apoll. Tyan. iv. 25) immortalised 
by Keats, and the simple and touching tale told 
by Phlegon of Tralles (Mirah. 1) which is the 
prototype of Schiller’s ‘ Braut von Korinth ’ and 
Gautier’s ‘Morte Amoureuse.’ 

But witches can turn owls whenever they like, 
and they do so regularly, when their object is 
some form of necromancy. 

Ovid, Amor. I. viii. 13-18, speaking of Dipsas, 
the redoubtable saga with eyes of different colours 
(‘ pupula duplex ’),* says : 

‘ Hanc ego nocturnas veream volitare per umbras 
Suspicor et pluma corpus anile tegi ; 

Suspicor, et famast ; oculis quoque pupula duplex 
Fulminat et gemino lumen ab orbe niicat ; 

Evocat antiquis proavos atavosque sepulcris 
Et solidam longo carmine findit humum.* 

But the ever present and most gruesome side of 
this idea, as of magic in general, is the sexual side. 
Most frequently the witch is like PamphUa in 
.Vpuleius (Met. iii. 21). She assumes the form of a 
•itrix to fly to her lover ; she never comes to him as 
a human and normal woman. The fires of hell are 
in her eyes, the fires of hell are in her veins, the 
taste of blood and death is on her lips. She is the 
erotic vampire — the succuba, as she was called in 
the Middle Ages — who haunts her victim in his 
dreams and little by little draws to herself the very 
marrow in his bones. Hence it is that the Graeco- 
Roman screech-owl, who, even at her best, as 
Pliny substantially says (EN x. 34), seems to make 
no ettbrt to look or act like a well-meaning and 
self-respecting fowl of the air, belongs quite as 
1 See K. F. Smith, in Studies in Honor of B. L. Gildersleeve, 
Baltimore, 1902, p. 287. 
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much to the kingdom of dreams as to the kingdom 
of birds. How can one be sure in any given 
instance whether the strix is a real strix or a witch 
in the form of one (Ovid, Fasti, vi. 141)? Indeed, 
as early as Plautus [Pseud. 820 ; cf. Propert. IV. v. 
17) striges already meant ‘ witches ’ as weU as 
‘ screech-owls,’ and this designation of w’hat is 
evidently the Roman parallel of the old Greek 
7 (M 7 T«s records a popular belief which showed no 
tendency to diminish in later days. 

2 . Sources of mapc power. — Our surviving 
testimony is insufficient to give us a very clear 
idea how the powers of the classical magician were 
defined or from what sources they were supposed 
to be derived. For the Egyptians, as Hubert * 
remarks, the magician was like the priest in being 
closely associated, if not actuaUy identified, with 
the god whose power he was utilizing,^ and per- 
haps in the ultimate issue this is everywhere the 
explanation of his power. Particularly notable was 
the development of this principle among the Alex- 
andrian theurgi. Here, of course, the character- 
istic Grseco-Eoman preference for the indirect 
method afforded a favourable soil, but, without 
doubt, the chief factor was the direct influence of 
the Egyptian theory just mentioned. 

But, granted that he does identify himself with 
the god, how does he compass it ? Is it a gift, or 
does he acquire it, and, if so, how? The theurgi 
emphasized the theory that it was acquired, and 
the methods recommended indicate in themselves 
the effort to raise magic to the level of a religio- 
philosophical system permeated with the ideas and 
ceremonials characteristic of mysticism. Ascetic- 
ism was recommended, but, above all, the magician 
must be an adept. Such persons may have a revela- 
tion coming to them more or less directly by way 
of the fallen angels or the archangels (Tert. de 
Idol. 9f., Apol. 35). Indeed, Maria the Jewess 
was instructed by God Himself.^ Gods, kings, 
great philosophers, and sages of old loom large in 
this aspect of later magic. The ‘ Book of Moses ’ ■* 
gives us a good idea of the complicated ceremonial 
through which the candidate was supposed to pass 
in order to arrive at the perfection desired. There 
were purifications, sacrificial rites, invocations, and, 
to crown all, a revelation of the Koa/ioiroUa (how the 
universe was made and the secrets thereof). This 
puts the adept in relation not with certain specific 
gods, as appears to have been the idea of the Egyp- 
tian prototype, but with the stars and planets, i.e. 
the universal powers. The magician, especially 
the magician-alchemist, derives his power from 
the acquaintance with the forces of nature. He 
has established rapport with the universe ; and, as 
there is also rapport between all the parts of the 
universe, he has extended his power over the entire 
universe as a whole. This, of course, is the old 
doctrine of sympathy on a particularly grand and 
impressive scale. The result of the ceremony is 
that the magician, the theurgus, is himself no longer 
a man, but a god.® 

This is a conception calculated to appeal to any 
man whose imagination is still in working order, 
but it does not emerge clearly in ordinary magic. 
It belongs rather to mystic magic, which was 
the special development of serious souls, some of 
them really great, who believed that this path 
would lead them to the undiscovered secrets of life, 
death, and immortality. To .speak in terms of the 
average man and of the history of the art as a 
whole, the ideas which determined the pow'ers of 
the magician were much the same as those which 
dictated the choice of a magic object or the con- 

• Of. cit, p. 1509. - Dieterich. p. 136. 

3 Berthelot, ii. 80. 

4 'W. KroU, *De Oraculis Chaldaicis,’ in Breslcm^r philol. 
Abhandl., vii. 1 [1894], p. 56. 

5 Dieterich, p, 136, n. 1. 


struction of a charm, and which, in fact, are funda- 
mental in the art of magic as a whole. Generally 
speaking, magic is a gift and, as such, it is often 
due to some accident of birth or to some special 
privilege. In some cases it is inalienable ; again, 
it can be outgrown or easily lost. Children, e.g., 
merely as such, sometimes possess it.^ Virgmity 
has always been considered an important condition 
of the power to prophesy [Geopon. XI. ii. 4 ; Pint. 
de Defectu Orae. 46).® The idea seems to be that 
the seeress is, as it were, married to the god and 
that infidelity to him is punished by loss of the 
power which he gave her. The entire world seems 
to be agreed that women, simply as women, are 
peculiarly gifted in this direction (Demosth. c. 
Ai-istog. i. 17 ; Aiistoph. Kiibes, 749 ; Lucian, Dial. 
Dear. xx. 10, Dial. Meretric. i. 2, iv. 4, Bis Aceus. 
21). We have already seen how important they 
are in the mythology of Greek magic, and this is 
true of all magic. They are less prominent in the 
magic of the mystics and their brethren, but this 
is itself symptomatic of the ideals and pretensions 
of the movement. In the genuine, traditional, 
immemorial magic of everyday life in Greece and 
Rome they never lost their importance. As a 
^lapfjuiKis, iledea was typical of her sex. The know- 
ledge and practice of <l>apfiaicela as a branch of magic 
were always more or less confined to women. 

The distant, the foreign, the strange, the un- 
usual, even the horrible, are all important factors. 
■ Magic ’ is a primitive name for anything abnormal. 
Tliose who come from distant countries, especially 
if, like the Brahmans (Philostr. Apoll. Tyan. iii.), 
they are also the priests of strange and remote 
religions, are magicians. Hence, on the principle 
of ‘ omne ignotum pro magniKco,’ there are distant 
countries in which all the inhabitants are magicians 
or possess the evil eye or some such uncanny gift. 
Any person with the evil eye is a magician ; so, 
too, the ventriloquist (schol. Aristoph. Fesp<B, 
1014 ; Plato, Soph. 252 C ; Pint, de Defectu Orae. 9). 
Anything abnormal about one’s birth or pedi- 
gi'ee is likely to give one magic powers. Persons 
born with a caul have the gift of prophecy. The 
child of incest, especially of deliberate incest, is 
bound to be a magician. This was harped on con- 
tinually in the witch trials of the Middle Ages, but 
it is also prominent in ancient tradition, especially 
in connexion with the Magi themselves (Catullus, 
xc. ; Xanthus, frag. 28 [FUG i. 43] ; Sotion, ap. 
Diog. Laert. p7-o<xm. 7 ; Strabo, p. 735). Sometimes 
whole peoples, clans, or families are supposed to 
be magicians (Herod, iv. 105) some — e.g., the 
Thibii (HN vii, 17) — ow'e it to the possession of the 
evil eye ; others have some particular specialty. 

The Ophiogenes, the Psyili, the Marsi, etc. (i6. xxviii. 30, vii, 
13-15), can kill snakes simply by breathing on them, or can cure 
snake-bites merely by touching the wound with their hands. 
A certain family in Corinth could calm tempests (Hesych. and 
Suidas, 8.V. av^fOKolrai), and so on. Many similar statements 
made by Alexandrian authors and others now lost are preserved 
by Pliny (fliV, esp. bks. vii. and xxviii.). 

In the majority of such cases the ability is more or 
less vaguely conceived of as inborn, in others it is 
a secret transmitted from generation to generation. 
But, whether inborn or imparted, magic is a secret. 
Indeed, initiates were sworn to secrecy in the later 
days among the mystics. 

3 . The powers invoked. — But the most charac- 
teristic feature of Greek and Roman magic is the 
universal prevalence of the indirect method and its 
influence on the development of the art. So far as 
Greece and Rome were concerned, the theory of 
demons — those spirits to whose action practically 
every phenomenon is due — w'as a.s characteristic of 
the world at large as it was of Plato and his 

1 Abt, op. cit. pp. 245, 202. 

z See E. Fehrle, ‘ Die kultische Keusohheit im Alteitum,’ in 
Brr vi. [1910]. 

3 Cf. Lobeck, p. 1190. 
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followers (Plut. de Defectii Orac. 10). Diseases 
were caused by specilic demons, panic was caused 
by Pan ; such figures as the Erinyes, Nemesis, 
Poena, Empusa, the ’iloipat, ‘AvdyKat, and Bo(rico<rui>oi 
are not only popular but very old. There are even 
demons whose only function is to execute the com- 
mands of the magic tablets deposited in the haths, 
and there are others who are merely d)r6ppo«u, or 
emanations. The efficacy, e.g., of the firyl demands, 
as Hubert observes,' the creation of a demon or of 
a special god- — a curious but characteristic reten- 
tion of the primitive view that nothing in this world 
can happen or he except by the individual exertion 
in every case of conscious, energizing will. 

The magician may find it necessary or advisable 
to consider other spirits besides the specific agents 
of the phenomenon in CLuestion. He cannot be sure 
of success beforehand. He may make mistakes, 
and a mistake in a ceremonial is fatal. And, even 
if everything is correct, the ceremony may be en- 
tirely upset by something unexpected and unfore- 
seen. In addition, therefore, to the specific 
energizing demon, he oonsiders it prudent to sum- 
mon to his aid such other powers as he can com- 
mand. He calls on some appropriate god, e.g., to 
send him the necessary energizing demon, or he 
summons the spirit to whom the efficacy of the rite 
itself is due ; hence the theory of the ‘ familiar,’ 
the magician’s own ‘ demoniac factotum,’ which 
assumed such importance in the Middle Ages. 

The object, therefore, of magic was to act upon 
and use the supernatural powers either as energiz- 
ing spirits or as auxiliaries. Some of these powers 
occur only in the tradition of magic itself, but the 
large majority are common to both mamc and 
religion. Most important here are the demons. 
Plato himself (Suidas, s.v. fiayeia), as well as the 
average man, attributed to them the success of any 
magic rite.^ The magic charms of the later period 
are full of invocations to demons — demons of all 
kinds and descriptions and exercising every imagin- 
able function, but all of varying degrees of inferi- 
ority to the great gods. In fact, as time goes on, 
the realm of the supernatural assumes more and 
more the aspect of an Oriental despotism with a 
thoroughly organized bureaucratic government, all 
in the hands of demon.s. There are secretaries and 
under-secretaries, guards, doorkeepers, messengers 
— a regular hierarchy of demoniac officials, whose 
rank and functions are established and fixed with 
meticulous exactness. The only private citizens 
in this government are the ordinary human man 
and the occasional person with ‘ influence,’ i.e. the 
magician ; and it is curious to .see how soon and 
easily the latter assumes the methods and attitude 
of the influential citizen who lives under a similar 
government in this world. If he wishes to reach 
the ear of the all-highest at the other end of the 
line, he addresses the demon of lowest rank, the 
message is transmitted through the appropriate 
channels, and in time he gets his answer. Indeed, 
as in all such governments, the first demoniac 
underling may be .so nearlj- human and, therefore, 
so much in sympath 3 ' with the magician himself 
as to take a really personal and livelj' interest in 
furthering the matter in hand. All this (jue.stion of 
rank and functions was carefully discussed by Pro- 
clus and Porphyrins {de Mysteriis ..Egyp.), and, in 
fact, the prominence of it is particularly character- 
istic of their school and period. This school, it 
may be observed, made a distinction between good 
demons and bad demons, attributing the errors of 
yorjreta to the latter. The demons were identified 
with the Jewish angels in their function of divine 
messengers, and even the old pagan gods, reduced to 

r Op. cit. p. 15U. * KrolJ, op. cit. p. 39. 

3 J. Tambornino, ‘ De Aiitiquorum Dtemonisrao,’ m R VV vii. 
[1909], passim. 


the rank of demons, became messengers of the uni- 
versal deity (Aug. de Civ. Dei, ix. 19), while the 
archangels, Michael, Gabriel, etc., take rank with 
the archontes of the Gnostics as tutelary gods 
of the planets (\V. Anz, TU xv. [Leipzig, 1897] 
passim). With Christianity the old gods became 
demons, and all were considered evil. But magic, 
the conservative of conservatives, never gave them 
up, though all of them now without distinction 
were in the service of the devil. 

One of the most important classes of demons 
connected with magic are the spirits of the dead, 
the vcKvSa'ipoves, especially those who, like the 
^taioOavaToi, died violent deaths or otherwise before 
their time, or never received proper burial, and 
therefore cannot rest in their graves.' The heroes, 
so to speak, have a somewhat higher social position, 
but they too are important in magic. ^ 

A notable peculiarity of paganism as contrasted 
with its successor was the inability to make a sharp 
distinction between gods and demons. The obvious 
criterion would be power or disposition. Neither 
were trustworthy. Some demons were greater 
than some gods, and some gods were as unmistak- 
ably malignant as some demons were beneficent. 
The demons, therefore, were not the only powers 
to whom the magician addressed himself. The 
gods themselves practised magic (Apollod. I. ii. 1, 
III. vi. 8); indeed, Pindar says {Pyth. iv. •213ff.)that 
it was Aphrodite herself who taught Jason how to 
‘ draw down the moon ’ ; and so the magician 
would naturally turn to them (Apul. de Mag. 31). 
The preference is, of course, for the di inferi — 
Hades, Demeter, Persephone, Baubo, the Praxidi- 
kai, the Erinyes, Gaia, Cybele, especially those 
who, like Hecate, Selene, and Hermes, habitually 
pass back and forth between the two worlds. 

The greatest of all, the goddess excellence of 
magic and magicians throughout antiquity, is 
Hecate-Selene,* the Dea Triformis of the cross- 
ways, and the queen of the ghosts, who sweeps 
through the night followed by her dreadful train 
of questing spirits. Her power is universal, but 
she is specially connected with the magic of love, 
metamorphosis, and (pippasa. The most famous 
and dramatic incantations of antiquity are associ- 
ated with her. The lunulw, the firyl, the selenitis, 
the redoubtable spuma lunaris, and the rhombus 
are only a few magic objects and properties directly 
associated w-ith her. The schol. on Apoll. Khoif. 
iii. 478 even informs us that Circe was her daughter. 
At all events, Medea was her priestess, Musmus 
was called her son, etc. Next to her, perhaps, 
especially in the magic papyri, comes Hermes 
Chthonius, often confused with Hermes Trisme- 
gistus (Diog. Laert. proflsm. 7 : Porphyr. deAbstin. 
ii. 16).* 

But the Kvpioi Beol, the great gods, are also ad- 
dressed, and not only the great gods of foreign races 
— which we should expect — but those of Greece and 
Rome. This habit, however, belongs more promi- 
nently to the bahel of the later period. Here the 
habit of calling on a number of gods at once, or of 
reinforcing the name of some Greek god with the 
names of all the strange gods of foreign lands who 
are supposed to be identical with him, or of using 
Tdw as the name of the god of gods, or ’Idoi, in the 
feminine, to sum up, as it were, all the aspects of 
divinity, or of combining gods in the hermaphro- 
ditic form for the same purpose — all these are so 
many illustrations of the magician’s inveterate 
hahit of pluralizing for power. The result is, of 
course, that the divinities lose all personality and, 
as Hubert says, ‘ become mere factors of a divine 
total.’* Nothing was left but the name, and even 

1 E. Riess, in Rhein. Mus. xlviii. [1893j 307 S. 

2 Deubner, p. 29. 3 Abt, op. cit. p. 197 ff. 

•* Deubner, p. 21 n. ^ Op. cit. p. iol3. 
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this was more or less concealed or defaced in the 
magician’s characteristic effort to get at the true 
name, the name of power for the now somewhat 
vague supernatural force which he wished to utilize. 
Having the name and also the image of the god, 
he could use the force for anything desired, it being 
understood, of course, that such accompanying 
ceremonials had been performed as were appropri- 
ate for realizing the mystic presence of the god. 

4 . Rites and ceremonies. — Thanks to this habit 
of pluralizing for power, of summoning from every 
direction all kinds of strange and, therefore, par- 
ticularly irresponsible forces, a magic ceremony 
was even more complex than a religious ceremony. 
Especially notable in all ages is the number of 
conditions and precautions which have to be ob- 
served. This is characteristic of any cult in which 
the theory of incantation still survives. Under 
such circumstances the immediate conclusion al- 
ways is that religion is a perilous pursuit. Any 
man who approaches gods with an invocation so 
worded and presented that it is a command which 
must be obeyed knows that he is handling an edged 
tool able to cut both ways. The gods resent the 
imperative, especially from an inferior, and will 
destroy him if they can. The Roman account of 
the death of old king Tirllns shows how dangerous 
it was in their opinion — even in religion, much 
more in magic — for an amateur to start the com- 
plicated machinery of invocation. There was an 
old Greek saying that ‘ the witch who draws down 
the moon finally draws it down on herself.’ The 
saying reflects the general idea, afterwards so 
strongly emphasized in the Middle Ages, that the 
magician, of all people, is foredoomed to something 
like the fate of Tullus Hostilius in the end. The 
Greek is also apt as a specific illustration. It was 
generally held that of all charms one of the most 
difficult and dangerous was ‘drawing down the 
moon’ — so dangerous, in fact, that the magician 
deemed it wise to arm liimself in advance with a 
protective counter-charm against the very power 
whom he was about to invoke. The Aia^oXi; irpds 
2e\^pijv preserved in the Papyrus Paris, line 3622 ff. , 
is an interesting example of what was considered 
efficacious against the wrath and vengeance of 
HArno 2eA(£yo, ‘ Our Lady Moon ’ — a suggestive 
forerunner of the ‘ magic circle ’ of which wo bear 
so much in the more pretentious magic of the 
Middle Ages. 

The magician must also observe certain rules, 
likewise characteristic of religion, which, to a large 
extent, are suggested by the nature of the powers 
with whom he has to deal.' He, or the person in 
whose interest the charm is being performed, or 
both, must be in such a condition that contact with 
the spirits evoked shall be without danger. Regu- 
lations vary, but among the most common are 
ayvela, ‘purity,’ ablutions at stated intervals, 
anointings with oil, avoidance of certain foods 
(esp. fish), fasting, temporary chastity’ (cf. Tib. 
II. i. Ilf.; the regular so often referred to 

by the elegiac poets, etc.). More rigorous and 
more numerous are the conditions attending the 
performance of the rite itself, and most important 
IS the observance of nudity or its ceremonial equiva- 
lent.’ The costume must be flowing, i.e. without 
knots or fastenings of any kind, or it must be coarse, 
or of linen, and in the last case, either white or 
white with purple streamers (the ceremonial sig- 
nificance of colours has already been referred to).' 
Having gone through the preliminary purifications 
and donned the appropriate raiment, the operator 
must then consider the attitude to assume. This 

1 Deubner, p. 20 ff. ; T. Wacfater, in iZFF ix. 1 [1910]. 

* Cf. Fehrle, loe. cit. 

* J. Heckenbach, ‘ De Nuditate sacra sacrisque vinonlis,' in 
BFT ix. S [19111. 

* Sm Abt, op. eit p. 118, n. 3, for literature on this point. 


is vital. In most cases there are gestures which 
cannot be omitted.' Equally important is the 
magician’s own state of mind. He must have faith, 
he must put all his soul into the accomplishment 
of the rite (Gargilius Martialis, 19). 

The time at which the rite should be performed 
is also very important. This is largely determined 
by the habits and associations of the god to be 
addressed, and is an immediate deduction from the 
law of sympathy. For magic in general, but in 
particular for all magic connected with Selene- 
Hecate, sunset and the few minutes just before 
sunrise are very favourable ; so, too, any phase of 
the moon, but, above all, the new and full moon. 
The stars and planets for the most part became 
important only after astrology gave greater pre- 
cision to the sort of influence supposed to be exerted 
by each. As a matter of course, night is a better 
time than day.’ 

The place is quite as important as the time, and 
the choice of it is again a direct deduction from 
the law of sympathy, as regards either the god to 
be addressed or the person to be affected. Roads, 
streets, boundaries, and the threshold are all sacred 
in both magic and religion. The cross-roads suggest 
Hecate, the graveyard nekyonuintia. Both are 
favourite spots so far as the magician is concerned. 

Finally, as we have just seen, there are cere- 
monies which the operator does not venture to per- 
form unless he is armed with some sort of protective 
charm against the god whom he is addressing, or 
against any one who might interrupt the ceremony, 
or against the effect of possible counter-charms. 

The best and clearest description of the ceremony, 
properly speaking, is given by Hubert.’ It involves 
the use of two kinds of rites. The purpose of the 
one is to accomplish the obj eot itself of the ceremony 
by a logical application of the principles of magic 
action ; the object of the other is to manufacture 
or, at least, to assure the presence of the actual 
magic power sufficient to work in the way prepared 
and thus to accomplish the purpose desired. In 
other words, to state it in terms of modem electri- 
cal science — the theory of which is curiously near 
to that of magic — he must construct the proper 
machinery and establish the proper connexions; 
then, before turning on the power, he must see to 
it that the power is really there. 

The first class of rites, the machinery and con- 
nexions, calls for the use of a certain number of 
objects or parts which, in the end, generally come 
to be considered magic in themselves. One of the 
most common and dramatic is the magic wand, 
which is really a conductor of the magician’s mana. 
The divining rod,' though used in a different -way 
and for a different purpose, derived its efficacy 
from a similar conception. The Etmscans used it 
in searching for hidden springs (Harem berg-SagUo, 
s.v. ‘AquUex’), and, as the writer of this article 
can testify from personal observation, as late as 
twenty years ago a similar method for discovering 
the best place in which to dig a well was still used 
occasionally in the American countryside. In ad- 
dition to the magic wand and the divining rod, we 
have the apparatus of dactylomantia (Amra. Marc. 
XXIX. i. 29 ff’.), the lamps in lychncanantia, the 
basins of water in kcanomantia, keys in their sym- 
bolic use, cymbals, the various substances referred 
to above, threads of different colours, portions of 
the dead, the fvyf (Find. Pyth. iv. 213, and often), 
the famous rhombus, turbo, or vertigo, i.e. the 
‘ witches’ wheel,’ the rotation of which, by imita- 
tion and sympathy, was sovereign to influence the 
will of the person whom one wished to gain, etc. 

1 Deubner, p. 30, for examplea. 

3 Abt, op. cit, p. 292 fif. * Op. cit. p. 1516 £f. 

♦ The examples erf its use in classical literature are collected 
by E. Norden, Jahrb. fur PkiL, Suppl. Bd. xviii. [l^j 317 If,, 
319 a. 
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All these end by being considered magic in them- 
selves, but, in view of what has been said, it will be 
seen that this idea is secondary. Their real func- 
tion and purpose was to facilitate or render possible 
the action of magic power and, at least originally, 
they were chosen from that point of view. 

Sometimes the ceremonial proper needs the as- 
sistance of some rite whose object is to put the 
person interested in a state to receive the benefit 
of the action desired. A case in point is the cere- 
monial of inmbatio.^ The purpose of incubatio is 
to surround a person with the appropriate condi- 
tions to secure for him the true and prophetic 
dream whicli he desires. Conditions are, as often, 
dictated by the law of sympathy. And, except 
that the nature of dreams was never quite clear to 
the ancients — and perhaps will never be quite clear 
to any one — the nameless theorists and thinkers by 
whom these conditions were first discovered and 
formulated appear to have been quite familiar with 
the results of J. Bomer’s famous dissertation 
afterwards incorporated and extended in W. H. 
Koscher’s Ephialtes : einc pathologisi'h-mytholog- 
ische Abhandlmg uber die Alptraume und Alpdd- 
monen des /dassischen Altej-tuins, Leipzig, 1901.- 
Bdrner showed that, among other things, in a 
healthy person nightmare is usually due to partial 
suffocation caused by burying one’s head in the 
pillow, coverlet, etc., that the rapidity with which 
the nightmare, the incubus, appears to approach 
the dreamer is always measured by the rate of 
suffocation, but, above all, that the appearance of 
the incubus itself is to a surprising extent deter- 
mined by the sleeper’s surroundings, especially by 
the material and texture of his coverings. Such 
being the case, though L. Laistner® goes too far 
in his theory that the Uralptrnum, the primeval 
nightmare, is the father of all mythology, we may 
at least suspect with Kosoher that Pan’s legs were 
the inevitable result of the style of bed-quilts used 
by his primeval wor.shippers (cf. Latinus's method 
ot securing an interview with Faunus in Verg. ^En. 
vii. 81 ft'.), and, for that matter, that the incubi, 
succubce, striges, and all their monstrous brood must 
have entered tlii.s world in the first place by the 
Iv-ory Gate. If so, it is certain that some of our 
most cheu'hed legends, our best and most thrilling 
storie.s, and our finest poetry are literally the stuff 
that dreams are made of. 

But of all magic operations none is more 
common and eliaracteristic, more dramatic and 
impressive, or a better illustr.ation of the doctrine 
of sympathy than the casting of spells (cf. Helio- 
dorus, xi. 14, and the examples noted below). The 
special feature of this opei ation is due to the theory 
that, if ithe person whom we wish to reach with 
our magic is absent or far away, his pl.aee may be 
filled by a puppet, or some .symbolical substitute 
for him. If, then, the ceremonial is appropriate, 
whatever we do to the puppet will be exactly re- 
peated, literally or symbolically, as desired, on 
the person whom the puppet represents. Conse- 
cration of the one is immediately followefl by con- 
secration of the other (Verg. Eel. viii. 74 f. ), binding 
of the one by the de.sired condition symbolized by 
it in the other, running needles into the heart of 
the one by .some effect on the other symbolized by 
such a process — as, e.g., w.osting away to death 
with no apparent cause (Ovid, Amor. III. vii. 29f., 
Heroid. vi. 21, and often). Sometimes one figure 
may .stand for an indefinite number, as in the 
spells of Nectanebo {p.seudo-Callisthenes, i. 1). 
One may ca.st a .s]ie!l on spirits as well as mortals 
by this means (Eus. I’rccp. Evang. v. 12 ff.). 

1 L. Deubner’s De Incubationc, Leipzig, 1904, is the standard 
work on this subject 

2 CL J.JPh xxii. [1901] 233. 

3 Bdtiel der SphLiiz, Berlin, lsd9. ' 


Hence we have c.ases in which two puppets are 
used, one representing the person to be acted upon, 
the other the spirit by whom the action is to be 
performed (Hor. Sat. I. viii. 25 f.).^ Occasionally 
even three figures appear to have been used (schol. 
Bern, on Verg. Eel. viii. 75). Often they were 
hollow, and their power was enhanced by putting 
written incantations inside. As a rule, these 
puppets must be made of clay or wax, but occa- 
sionally other substances were just as rigorously 
prescribed. Eusebius (loc. cit.) speaks of such an 
image of Hecate made of pulverized lizards and 
the roots of rue. A sheet of metal or even of 
paper upon which the figure has been traced is 
often considered sufficient.^ The value and philo- 
sophy of exuvicB have already been mentioned. 
But one may use such arbitrary substitutes as the 
body of a bird, a sprig of myrtle or of rue, etc.® 
Indeed, as we have already seen, the name is suf- 
ficient in itself. On the same principle, a written 
incantation placed in a tomb has the same effect 
as would a puppet'* (Apul. 3Iet. i. 10, de. Mag. 53). 

The verbal portions of a magic rite are of the 
liighest importance. In many cases they are the 
operator's instructions to the intervening demon 
in order that he may make no mistake as to the 
meaning and object of the symbolic rite. The 
puppet is inscribed with the name of the person 
whom it represents, and sometimes this is accom- 
panied by a written statement of what is to happen 
to him. So, when one gathers a medicinal plant, 
one should be careful to utter the name of the 
patient who is to be benefited by it. Again, in 
constructing a devotio, one should specify in order 
each and every part in which it is desired that the 
l)roposed victim shall suffer.® 

Ime indirect method is also directly responsible 
for the conclusion that incantations are a special 
help to the operator in the accomplishment of his 
second great task — the creation of magic power. 
Hence the use of the magic hymns and litanies, 
the object of which is to ensure the presence and 
active participation of the appropriate spirit, to 
indicate his duty, and, if necessary, to frighten 
him into doing it.® 

We have seen how various objects, plants, 
simples, etc., originally selected as facilitating in 
some -way magic rapport, finally came to be con- 
sidered magic in themselves. Names and incan- 
tations underwent precisely the same secondary 
development. From being a means to an end 
they became magic per se. The further conclusion 
was then drawn that their power might be in- 
definitely increased by frequent repetition, by 
lengthening certain sjTlables to an e.xtraordinary 
extent, by abstracting certain syllables and decor- 
ating them witli affixes and suffixes, by rearrang- 
ing them in dilierent combinations, and especially 
by disposing them so as to form certain figures.^ 
Examples still surviving are ‘ abracadabra,’ and 
‘sator arepo tenet opera rotas' (see Thesaurus 
Ling. Lut., s.v. ‘ Arepo '). The Ephesia Grammata 
belong to the same type (Porphyr. de Myster. -911. 
4). iilystery and power were further enhanced by 
the use of magic alphabets, by certain sacred inks, 
and so on. Numbers pass through the same ex- 
perience and acquire the same magic power per se — • 

e.g., there are seven planets. If, therefore, we wish to in- 
voke them, there is nothing so compelling: as the pronunciation 
of the seven vowels or a sevenfold repetition of a ceremony, 


1 CL Riess, op. cit. p. 90.S. 

3R. Wiinsch, Sethianu^che Vsrjiuchvng.dafeln, Leipzig, 1^8. 

3 G. Knaack, Rhein. Mils. xlix. [1894] 310. 

4 For clay and waxen images see .4bt, op. cit. p. 153ff., and 
L. Fahz, in RVV \i. [1905] 125 ff. 

5 See esp. Fox, op. cit. 

ti Dietench, p. 63 ; K. DUthev, Rhein. Mus. xxvii. [1872] 375- 
419. 

1 K. Wessely, in Wiener Studien, viii. [1386] 184. 
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gesture, or word (Eus. Pr(Kp. Evang. v. 14). Odd nuinbers have 
always been significant (V'erg. Eel. viii. 75, and often), three 
and multiples of three are sacred to Hecate, and certain special 
numbers like four, ninety-nine, etc., have a special importance. 

In magic as in religion the object of sacrificial 
rites is to ensure the actual presence of the gods 
invoked. And here again the indirect method 
suggests that these rites are of material assistance 
to the operator in acquiring the desired power 
(Theocr. ii. 3, 10, 159). In the choice of what 
shall be sacrificed in any given instance the usage 
of magic as a rule does not differ materially from 
that of religion. This, of course, is quite natural. 
As a rule, the gods addressed are common to both 
and of equal importance in both ; in fact, it is 
perhaps safe to guess that, so far as sacrifice is 
concerned, the usage of magic and religion is a 
common inheritance. For example, the notable 
preference of magic for black victims is not dis- 
tinctive of magic. It simply means that, in ac- 
cordance Avith the naive analogy set forth, for in- 
stance, in the old hexameter quoted by Eusebius 
{Preep. Evang. iv. 9) — 

4ai^pa ovpavLot?, x^vCoi.^ eyoAiyxia 
‘dark victims to the powers of darkness, light to the powers 
of light — 

the gods to whom magic habitually addresses itself 
are the gods of the under world. So wine,' honey, 
milk, perfumes, meal (Theocr. ii. 18, 33), certain 
cakes dear to these same gods, a cock to Hermes, 
a Avhite dove to Aphrodite, etc. — all common to 
both religion and magic — are frequently employed. 
The use of blood is defined by Hubert as a sacri- 
ficial rite ; it is at any rate — as in Sallust’s account 
of the oath administered by Catiline to his fellow- 
conspirators — a striking illustration of the laAv 
of sympathy (Lucan, vi. 544). The sacrifice of 
human beings, especially of little children, even 
of the unborn babe torn from its mother, is a 
standing charge against magic in all ages (Hor. 
Epod. V. ; Philostr. Apoll. Tyan. viii. 5),“ and, 
for that matter, against any heretical sect witli 
secret rites. The Christians in their time were 
charged with such abnormalities as infant-sacrifice 
and promiscuous incest at their meetings — precisely 
the same charges which, a millennium later, they 
themselves preferred Avith Avearisome regularity 
during their long persecution of witchcraft, especi- 
ally in connexion with the ‘witches’ Sabbath.’ 
In most cases the charge of human sacrifice is as 
conventional as it is untrue ; but it Avould be im- 
safe to deny it in toto. We can hardly expect 
such an outlaw, such a striver for e.xtraordinary 
effects, as magic to abstain altogether from Avhat 
Avas quite regular in the religion of more than one 
savage race, and which — in accordance Avith the 
familiar theory that extraordinary occasions de- 
mand extraordinary sacrifices — has been known 
to occur more than once at some grave crisis in 
the religious life of nations Avhich, comparatively 
speaking, occupied a much higher plane of civili- 
zation. Finally, it may be noted that, as was the 
case Avith the incantations, names of the gods, 
etc., mentioned above, the things sacrificed, Avhat- 
ever they Avere, soon passed into the secondary 
stage of being considered magic joer se. 

One important aspect of our ceremony — quite as 
important in religion as it AA'as in magic— remains 
to be considered. As Ave have seen, the operator 
must be careful to folloAv certain prescribed rules 
in order to get into the necessary and intimate 
spiritual relation with the gods Avhom he is ad- 
dressing, and, therefore, Avith the sacrifice Avhich 
he is conducting. The relation is abnormal and 
distinctly perilous. To get out of it safely is, 

' K. Kircher, * Die sakrale BedeuUiug dea Weinee iiu Alter- 
tum,’ in itrr viii. [1910]. 

3 See also J. Grimm, Teutonic Mytholo'jy, tr. J. S. Stailvbrasa, 
London, 1882-^, pp. 14-48, 1300 f. 


therefore, quite as important as to get into it 
safely ; prescribed rules are as necessary for the 
one as for the other. The object of these rules 
is to end the ceremony, to limit the effects of it so 
far as the operator is concerned, to make it safe 
and possible for him to return to the conditions 
of everyday life. Above all, the remains of the 
sacrifice, unless he Avishes to preserv'e them to pro- 
duce some lasting effect (as, e.g., in a devotio), 
must be disposed of ceremonially. One may de- 
posit them at some prescribed spot sacred to the 
god to Avhom the sacrifice itself Avas offered. The 
Ka0dpjiaTa, for instance, the ceremonial remains of 
the sacrifice to Hecate (see Hecate’s Suppers), 
were deposited at the cross-Avays. The more 
usual method Avas to eliminate them ceremonially 
by burning them, burying them, or throAving them 
into running Avater or the sea (Verg. Eel. viii. 102, 
with the notes of Conington and Forbiger). The 
MavTcftt KpoviK-n [Pap. Paris. 3095) shows that, at 
least in some cases, the ceremony closed Avith a 
prayer to the god in which he Avas invited kindly 
but firmly to go back to Avhere he belonged ; 

'AffeAde, BeoTTora, K6ff^J.ov irpoiraTOp, Kal xojpTjtrov et? rovv t5touy 
TOJTOW, iva a-uvT7)p7i6j} to irav. *IA€4ds T}p.iv, jcvpie. 

It wUl be seen, therefore, as Hubert observes.' 
that among the Greeks and Komans the standard 
ceremony of magic and the standard ceremony 
of religion, so far as their essential elements Avere 
concerned, Avere practically the same, even to the 
point of using the same names for these elements. 
Furthermore, Avith some comparatively slight ex- 
ceptions, the gods of magic are equally important 
in religion, and, on the Avhole, they are treated 
with the same reverence. As Ave have seen, some 
of the abnormalities of magic are just as character- 
istic of religion, and they are generally due to the 
fact that, at the time Avhen these abnormalities 
occur, both are specially concerned with the in- 
fernal gods. The Avorship of these gods, Avhether 
in religion or in magic, is visibly influenced by 
the universal idea that the under Avorld is the 
reverse of ours. It is dark, silent, barren, love- 
less, childless, eventless, stationary — a complete 
contrast to the Avorld above, a contrast regularly 
■symbolized in rituals to the dead and their gods 
by such things as the use of the left hand instead 
of tlie right. It is, no doubt, this ancient idea of 
reversed conditions in Hades that suggested the 
most striking feature of the famous ‘ Black Mass ’ 
as practised by the early Christian magicians 
(Iren. Hwr. I. xiii. 2). The normal ‘ White Mass’ 
is addressed to heaven ; if Ave reverse it, i.e. 
if Ave read it backAvards, Ave address it to hell. 
But the Christian magician, in so far as he Avas 
a Christian, was bound to assume that his Black 
Mass was a Avicked and impious rite. Hence the 
inevitable deduction Avas soon established that, 
the more Avicked and impious magic could be, the 
greater and more terrible its power. For the 
magician of Grmcc B ' ' *' ■, seems 

to have l)een no sue ■ . ■ ■ ites — 

above ail, no such ■. . . dese- 
cration of thing" CO : which 

Ave hear so much in mediceval magic and Avhich 
appeared again in the modern cult of Satanism 
(q.v.), as described some years since by Jules Bois ^ 
and as utilized for purposes of fiction by J. K. 
Huysmans.® 

Snmnuiry . — In so far as there was any real and 
essential difference betAveen magic anil religion in 
Graeco-Koman paganism, the ultimate cause of it 
Avas largely, if not entirely, the steady mainten- 
ance of the ancient distinction of official recogni- 
tion as (lefined and explained at the beginning of 

1 Op. cit. p. 1520. 2 Lt Satanisme et la Paris, ^b91. 

s La~bas, Paris, 1891 ; cf. also G. Legri^, La Messe noire, 

do. 1903. 
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this article. It is the business of magic, as long 
as it remains magic, to speak only in the impera- 
tive. It must, therefore, retain and emphasize 
those primitive doctrines— notably the doctrine of 
sympathy in all its forms — which are supposed to 
enable it to use the imperative successfully in ad- 
dressing the gods. It is also the business of magic, 
partly because it is an outlaw and bound to assert 
its importance in order to live, to promise extra- 
ordinary, if not impos-sible, things — among them, 
things which the social and legal restraints of 
religion would not allow it to promise. In the 
course of its long and exceptionally brilliant his- 
tory classical magic promises practically everything 
from a cure for warts to a receipt for personal 
immortality — all tried and true. Magic, there- 
fore, was obliged not only to retain but to develop 
in every possible way those primitive aids to its 
imperative. It pluralized for power. And religion 
had done the same. But magic was an outlaw, it 
had no position in society, it was free to range at 
will, to gather into one portentous plural strange 
and terrible gods from the four corners of the 
earth, to combine them with the native gods, to 
re-arrange, re interpret, disguise, mutilate, etc., in 
the ways described. In the long run, as we have 
seen, the pantheon of Grreco-Roman magic was a 
pandemonium, and confusion worse confounded, 
in which the only relating principle seems to be 
the fact that the doctrine of sympathy in all its 
forms has been pushed to its uttermost limits. 

To the very end magic was ohse.ssed by the old 
imperative and, therefore, by the time-honouretl 
means for securing it. When it rose in the social 
scale, it merely learned to he pretentious. Even 
when it had been adopted, so to speak, by some 
distinguished family like the mystics, had changed 
its name, and had been carefully educated and 
refined, it was still haunted by the old ideas, and 
generally ended by infecting with them its bene- 
factors and teachers. 

The same may he said of the contemporary 
development of popular magic. Our great author- 
ity here is the magic papyri. They all come from 
Egyjit and are much aftected by local influences ; 
but, among other things, they show that, under 
the circumstances, the old nile of official recogni- 
tion was eminently wise. In the civilization of 
Greece and Rome magic was given a rare, a unique, 
opportunity to make the most of itself. But, 
whether it improved the opportunity or not, the 
final result, as we see it in the papyri, is a striking 
illustration of its besetting sins. If it had clung 
to the native gods, as religion was forced to do, it 
is conceivable that, even with the heavy handicap 
of the imperative and its attendant vices, magic 
might have risen to comiiarative respectability. 
But its weaknes.'-es were encouraged rather than 
cliecked. By tlie 2nd cent, the number of stiange 
religions available, not to mention the .--cmi- 
detached religious theories, hail increa-sed to an 
indefinite extent. The result was that from being 
a thing which, at least, could ajipsal to tlie imagi- 
nation and the aesthetic sense, it steadily degener- 
ated into utter absurdity as pretentious and com- 
plicated as it was dreary- and commonplace. 

But, fortunately for n«, Gra-co-Roman magic in 
its he.st days wa.s the familiar j losses.'-ion of all 
classes in a highly intellectual and highly imagina- 
tive people. Men of Ovid's calibre and training 
may not have believed in it to any extent, but 
there never was a time when magic as such became 
unfamiliar to any one. Even the major ojierations 
of magic were always being jierformed somewhere, 
and, as we have .seen, the charge of magic was 
always kept alive in the court.'. Hemiione wa- 
far from being the only jealous w-oman to soothe 
her wounded jiride by accusing her successful rival 


of resorting to philtres. The charge was quite as 
characteristic of the Augustan age as it could 
ever have been of Homer’s time (Tib. I. v. 41 ; 
Propert. ir. vii. 72). Nor was the charge by any 
means always unfounded. Pocula amaturia were 
a regular specialty of the Una, or go-between, and 
they actually were so frequently administered that 
the average man generally assumed that they were 
responsible for certain lingering diseases, especially 
certain mental or nervous abnormalities, for which 
he could see no apparent cause. Examples in 
point are the traditional account of the death of 
Lucretius and the contemporary explanation of 
the vagaries and perversions of Caligula’s tem- 
|>estuous brain (Jerome, Chron. Euseb., 1924; 
Sueton. Calig. 30). 

VJ. Magic is literature. — The more or less 
familiar pre.sence of magic not only in folklore and 
legend, but also in ordinary everyday life, is re- 
flected to an extraordinary extent in the written 
word. It i.s continually turning up in the arts, 
sciences, and professions, in law, religion, and 
philosophical discussion, in history, anecdote, and 
any other record of everyday life past or present. 
All this, however, is characteristic of any people 
among whom magic stiU survives as an active 
force, and it appeals for the most part only to 
such persons as the special investigator and the 
historian of manners and customs. But the most 
characteristic and interesting aspect of Grseco- 
Roman magic is the deliberate exploitation of it 
in the interests of conscious literary art. One is 
inclined to assume, and perhaps justly, that this 
was particularly notable of such periods as the 
Hellenistic age, the time of Augustus and his 
immediate successors, and tlie Sophistic revival of 
the 2nd century. This use of magic was especially 
characteristic of poetry and of such types of prose 
as that of the highly rhetorical and semi-Romantic 
historians of the Alexandiian age, the Paradoxo- 
graphers, the writers of novelh and tales of marvel, 
even the practice debates of the rhetorical schools, 
and, in later times, the throng of professional 
declaimers for whom those schools were ultimately 
responsible. But this aspect of classical magic is 
far from being a matter merely of period and 
department. On the contrary, nothing is more 
characteristic of it than the extent and variety, as 
well as the unbroken continuity, of its use in 
practically every department of artistic literature. 
No one could be more thoroughly alive to its 
a?sthetic possibilities than was Homer himself, and 
he created a tradition of its literary use which not 
even the semi-Oriental and unutterably dreary 
fooleries of the papyri were able entirely to destroy. 

In an article like this it is impossible as well as 
inadvisable to attempt a thoroughgoing investiga- 
tion of the debt of creative literature to magic in 
antiquity. We must content ourselve.? with a 
pa.ssing reference to a few of those magic opera- 
tions which are most frequently mentioned, and 
which by reason of tbeir dramatic fjossibilities are 
best suited to tbe purposes of literary art. 

One of the most notable of these is nefcyonuintia, 
calling uji the dead to ask them questions. Nekyo- 
mantia is rarely absent from that catalogue of 
magic feats with which so many of the Roman 
poets seem impelled to supply us (Tib. l. ii. 42, and 
note). They al .'0 mention even more frequently 
three other feats which are particularly aw-esome, 
but for which the modern reader, at least, can see 
no adequate rea.son until it dau ns upon him that 
they are merely a useful, though by no means 
necessary, preparation for mkyomaniin. These 
.are [iroducing earthquake.', sjditting the ground, 
and making tbe rivers either stand still or run 
backwards. The magician uses his earthquake to 
split the ground ; the behaviour of the rivers is 
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merely a consequence of the quake. He splits the 
ground so that the ghosts can hear his incantation 
(i.e. be reached and affected by it) and then can 
come straight up to him from Hades (Sen. (Edip. 
571 ; Lucan, vi. 728). As we have seen, the 
literary use of nekyomantia begins with the famous 
passage of the Odyssey (xi. 24 ff.). The essential 
details of the ceremonial as Homer describes it 
were always the same not only in literary tradition 
but in actual life. Doubtless, Lucan felt that his 
own long and lurid description of Erichtho’s special 
performance for the benefit of Sextus Pompeius 
before the battle of Thapsus (vi. 728 ff.) was the 
masterpiece of its kind. And so it is. It would 
be hard to find a more glaring illustration of what 
can happen to literature in an age when a furious 
lust for effect is not restrained by any principles of 
rhetorical self-control or common sense. Nekyo- 
mantia had a long and brilliant tradition in the 
drama. Examples still surviving are Alschylus, 
Persce (the ghost of Darius), and Seneca, CEdipus, 
560 ff. Indeed, ghosts were as common, it would 
appear, in the ancient as in the Elizabethan drama. 
KXigoKes Xapuretoi, ‘ Charon’s step-ladder,’ was the 
popular name for the regular staircase by which 
the ghosts appeared on the stage as if from the 
world below. Nekyomantia was also quite as 
characteristic of comedy. In the later days of the 
Koman Republic Decimus Laberius wrote a mime 
entitled Necyomantia, and we know that this and 
similar themes were characteristic of the mime as 
developed by PhUistion and his immediate suc- 
cessors during and after the Augustan age. 
BrOliant examples in the satirical sphere are 
Horace, Sat. I. viii., and Lucian’s Necyomantia. 

If we choose to emphasize the literary influence 
as such of the Homeric Nekyia, we can say that it 
is responsible for one of the most notable develop- 
ments in classical literature. This is the theme of 
the Descent into Hades. The Homeric pass^e is 
directly responsible for the 6th book of the ^neid 
and its numerous echoes in epic and narrative 
poetry both ancient and modem. Nor was epic 
the only department to be affected. The theme 
was a favourite in the Old Comedy of Athens, 
although, as it happens, the Frogs of Aristophanes 
is the only example now surviving. The same is 
true of the satirists and popular philosophers of 
the Alexandrian and Hellenistic ages. It was 
characteristic of their didactic methods to ap- 
propriate for their own purposes the traditional 
forms and themes of literary art, and one of the 
most notable was the Kard/Soins eis AtSov, which 
practically became conventionalized as a mise-en- 
scine for the presentation of doctrines and opinions. 
Allied to it are such examples as Horace, Sat. il. 
V., Seneca, Apocolocyntosis, such works of Lucian 
as the Dialogues of the Dead, and Claudian's 
attacks on Eutropius. The Epicharvuis of Ennius 
and probably certain of the lost satires of Lucilius 
and Varro were illustrations. The poet Sotades 
used it to a notable extent. 

But, while nekyomantia is the most prominent 
and pervasive aspect of literary magic, the most 
famous and picturesque was the love-charm known 
as ‘ drawing down the moon.’ “ It is first mentioned 
in surviving literature by Aristophanes, Nuhes. 
750, again and again by later writers, and still 
survives, it is said, in modern Greece. It w’as the 
theme of no fewer than four masterpieces : a lost 
mime of Sophron in the time of Xerxe.s, the lost 
Tkettale of Menander {HN xxx. 7), the second 
Idyl of Theocritus (founded on Sophron), and the 
eighth Eclogue of Vergil (founded on Theocritus). 
Certainly, too, Lucian, Philopseudes, 14 ff., is a 

^ W. H. Rosober, Seleiu Ufid Vencandtes, I.eipzig, 19Ci3, with 
a plate reproducing a vase-painting of the pro.’Cj^ , M. Sutphen, 
in Studit‘8 ih Honor oj B. L. Gildersleecty p. 315. 


masterpiece of its kind. The atmosphere reflects 
to the life that asx)ect of the 2nd cent, which sug- 
gests the modem miliett in which theosophy, 
spiritualism, and kindred ideas are wont to grow 
luxuriantly. 

In this passage of Lucian we have the ‘ Professor’s ’ story of 
how his disciple, Glaukias, was saved by the great ‘ Hyper- 
borean ’ magician. It seems that Glaukias, a rich j'oung orphan 
whose father had been dead about a year, fell fairly ill with 
love for the disdainful Chrjsis — a genuine prototype of Jemmy 
Grove and cruel Barbara Allen. His condition became so 
serious that the * Professor,' as he says, * felt it his duty ’ to 
secure the services of the great Hyperborean. Four minse hadto 
be paid in advance — ^to supply the necessary sacrifices— and six- 
teen more if the operation was successful. By way of preliminary 
— which showed that the specialist was not only a great man 
but also a Just and scrupulously conscientious man — he insisted 
on having an elaborate rite of nelcyoinantia, to call up the boy’s 
late lamented father and ask his con^nt. The old gentleman 
was furious at first, but finally told them to proceed A 
dramatic description of the ensuing ceremony follows— how 
the moon came down, how Hecate came up, how the ghosts 
flocked around, how, at the ps}'cbological moment, the dis- 
tinguished operator * told the sort of little figure of Cupid w hich 
he had fashioned out of clay to go and fetch Chrysis.’ Away 
flew the tiny thing at once. A few minutes later there comes 
a knock on Glaukias’s door, in rushes Oh^sis, throws her aroui 
around him, w iu e/AfiaveoTara epaaa C like a girl utterly crazy 
with love ’X and there she stays till cockcrow ! Then up 
the moon to heaven, down sa^ Hecate to Hades, and aJl the 
ghosts disappeared. 

But the ‘ Professor’s ’ listener is not duly impressed. Be- 
sides, he knows the girl. He doesn’t see the use, he sa 3 's, of 
calling on one Hyperborean magician, one goddess, and one 
clay ambassador to unite in overcoming the disdain of a girl 
who, as every one knows, is ready to follow a man to the North 
Pole and beyond for twenty drachmae. 

Such books as the Metamorphoses of Ovid and 
the lost poem of the same name by his predecessor, 
Nicander, show that change of form was quite as 
characteristic of classical mythology and folklore 
as of the Thousand and One Nights. Transforma- 
tion was Circe's specialty, and the Homeric account 
of her methods {Od. x. 212 ff.) has always remained 
the most famous literanr account of tne perform- 
ance. Apart from the Homeric passage, the most 
vivid and circumstantial accounts of transformation 
by magic are those in which Apuleius {Met. iii. 
21 ff. ) and Lucian {Asinus [the common source of 
both was the lost romance of Lucius of Patras]) tell 
how the witch, Pamphile, made an owl of herself, 
and how, immediately afterwards, Fotis, her maid, 
made an ass of Lucius. But, as a rule, magic 
as such is not prominent in metamorphosis as a 
literary theme. This is, of course, quite natural ; 
for in this particular feat the dramatic point 
is the transformation scene, and all else is likely 
to be subordinated, even in those cases where 
the transformation is confessedly due to magic. 
Vergil’s sorceress, e.g.^ says that she has seen 
the werwolf transformation with her own ey^ 
and that it was done by magic : 

* Has herbaa atque haec Ponto mihi lecta venena 
Ipse dedit Moeris (nascuntur plurima Ponto) ; 

His ego saepe lupum fieri et se condere silvis 
Moenm ’ viii. 95 ff.). 

But in all the famous werwolf stories of anti- 
quity/ as in most of the stories told by Ovid, the 
magic element is either absent, ignored, or referred 
to so slightly that it calls for no special notice 
here. Magic command of the wind and weather 
is often mentioned, and nothing in the way of 
magic was more common in everyday life, but the 
one fainous passage is that in which iEolus gives 
the bag of winds to Odysseus (Od. x. 19 ff.). Also 
unique — and terrible — is the spell of the evil eye 
cast by Medea upon the giant Talus (Apoll. 
Rhod. iv. 1652 ff.). Ovid(J/e<. vii. 160 ft'. ) gives a 
full and dramatic description of her charm for re- 
newing the youth of Jason’s father, Aison. More 
famous was her pretence of doing the same favour 
for the aged Pelias at the instance of his daughters 
(Apollod. I. ix. 27 : Hygin. Fab. 24 ; Macrob. V. 
xix. 9 f.). This wa.s the theme of the lost ' Pii'ori/ioi 

1 J. Heokfciibach, op. clt. p. 36 ; Kirby Flower Smith, JHC^ 
1&93, Publicat. Modem Lang. Aaoc. oj Arnsr.^ 1S94. 
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of Sophocles. Indeed, the lost plays of the Greek 
tragic poets ■would have been a ^vonderful field for 
the study of the use of magic for literary purposes.* 

Creusa's robe was a famous theme. Euripides 
(Medea, 1156 ft.) merely described the awful effect 
of it upon the wearer ; Seneca (Medea, 740 ff.), the 
preparation of it. Which is the more artistic and 
effective may easUy be seen by comparison. 

On the other hand, there are types of magic in 
which it is precisely the preliminaries, the things 
which witches do because they have something 
terrible in prospect, that are full of dramatic possi- 
bilities. This is especially true of nekyomantia. 
As we have seen, the necromancers are always 
eager to get mortal remains in order to be better 
able to call up their late owners. Striking ex- 
amples are Trimalchio’s story in Petron. 63, and 
the dramatic experience of Thelyphron as told by 
him after dinner in Apuleius, met. iL 21 ff. So, 
speaking in terms of magic theory, the dreadful 
scene of Horace, Epod. v., was only a means to an 
end ; the object of the witches was to secure the 
strongest possible love-charm. The liver is the 
seat of desire (Hor. Odes, iv. i. 12) ; therefore 
the liver is sovereign in a charm to produce 
desire. Now, when a savage wants snake-poison 
for his arrows, he irritate.s the snake for some 
time before ho kills it, so that it may secrete more 
poison and that the poison may be more virulent. 
So, here, the idea is that the more the liver feels 
desire, so much the more it actually accumulates 
desire, as it were, and stores it up within. If, 
therefore, we can secure a liver still containing a 
maximum of desire so accumulated, we have a 
charm of maximum power for arousing desire in 
others. Hence, in this scene, the poor child who 
has been kidnapped by the witches for that 
purpose, is buried to the neck and left to die of 
a prolonged agonizingly intense desire for food and 
drink, ■which is deliberately aggravated as much 
as possible by always keeping food and drink 
before his eyes. After the child was dead, his 
liver was remo\ed, and, upon being prepared 
with the appropriate ceremonial, became a love- 
charm of .supci human [jower, a (piXrpoe secured in 
a fecial way for a .special purpose. 

The gathering of herbs is another preliminary 
of (papnasda, which wa.s fully appreciated for its 
dramatic possibilities. In literature the process is 
regularly associated with Medea (Apoll. Khod. iii. 
843 ff. ; Valer. Flaccus, vii. 323 ff. ; Ovid, Met. vii. 
224 ff. ; special emjdiasis was probably laid on this 
by Sophocles in his^Piforo/ioi). She u ent out at night 
and by the light of the full moon cut her plants 
with a brazen sickle^ held in her left hand and 
behind her back, i.e. apeTaa-TpeTri (see Hecate’s 
SUPPER.S). 

So far as philtrC' are concerned, the most not- 
able contribution to literature is what might be 
called the case of Beauty v. Magic in the court 
of Love.'* Its first appearance i.' in the scene 
between Hennione and -Vndromache (Eur. Ati- 
droit). 20off), to uhicli attention has already 
been called. The subsequent tradition of the 
question at issae is a striking and characteristic 
illustration of the methods and development of 
ancient literary art. The topic was announced 
from the .stage, discussed in the boudoir, argued 
in the schools of philosophy, enlarged upon in the 
schools of rhetoric (Menander, frag. 646 K. ; Afran. 
378 K. : Lucret. iv. 127811'. ; Tib. I. v. 43, viii. 23; 
Ovid, Med. Far. 35 ff., Ars Amnndi, i. 299 ft’.). -Vt 
some time in the unrecoriled pa-st it was given a 
new turn and made the ba>i.s of a properly iliimtra- 
tive and .sprightly anecdote in uhich the appropri- 

* Abt. op. cit. p. 173 ft. 2 p. 159 . 

3 Kirbv Flower Sniith, ‘ Note on Satyros, Lite of Euripides, 
Oxyr. Pap 9, 157-s,’ AJPh xx.xiv. {1913] 33-73. 


ately magnanimous mother of a great conqueror — 
any great conqueror will do — was in the position 
of Hermione, but possessed the wisdom of Andro- 
mache. In Plutarch, Cotij. prcec. 23, the position 
is held by the mother of Alexander ; the sands of 
Egypt have lately disclosed the fact that in Satyrus, 
loc. eit., it was held by the mother of Darius. 
Others may yet appear. 

But for any one who is at all interested in the 
development of magic for literary purposes the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius is a veritable treasure- 
house. Those who have studied this unique book 
generally gain the impression that its author is 
a past master in the art of telling a tale of magic. 
Two examples may be given by way of illustration. 

The first (Met. i. 11 ff.) is told by Ariafcomenes, and might be 
called * The Witches' Revenge.’ While travelling about Thes- 
saly a short time previously, Aristomenes ran across one 
Socrates, an old friend whom be had not seen for several years. 
The man was a monument of rags, squalor, and wretchedness ; 
he was also in a constant state of abject terror. He had 
drifted into a liaison with a femous but elderly witch named 
Meroe, and, in fact, bad been living with her, more or less per- 
force, for a number of years. Now he was trying to run away. 
Aristomenes decided to help his friend to flee the country. He 
took a room at the inn, made him presentable with a bath and 
some clothes, the two ate a heavy dinner, accompanied by too 
much wine, and retired early so as to be off betimes in the 
morning. Aristomenes barred the doors, and for greater 
safety pushed up his trundle-bed against them. Socrates fell 
asleep at once and snored loudly, but Aristomenes lay awake 
for hours. At last, about the third watch, just as he had 
dropped off into a doze, there was a horrible noise, the doors 
flew open and, indeed, came to the floor with such a crash that 
the bed with Aristomenes still in it was turned upside down. 
Then in w^ked Meroe and her sister, Panthia, the one carrj-ing 
a leathern bottle, the other a sponge and a naked sword, ana 
gathered about Socrates, who was still plunged in hia magic 
slumber. Aristomenes could see all this from beneath his 
truodle-bed and hoped he bad escaped observation, but in vain. 
Meroe was anxious to kill him at once with the sword, but 
Panthia thought it better to tear him limb from limb. *No,’ 
said Meroe, changing her mind, ' let him live, so that, when the 
time comes, he may cover his friend with a little earth.’ TVith 
that S^rates' bead was drawn to one side, and Meroe drove 
the sword into his neck just behind the left collar-bone. Then 
she plunged her arm into the gaping wound, and plucked his 
heart out. Meanwhile she caught all the blood in her bottle 
so skilfully that not one betraying drop escaped. When this 
was done, Panthia pushed her sponge into the wound, with the 
words: 

‘Sponge, sponge, born o’ the main, 

Haste ye, haste ye back again 1 
When you reach the river-side, 

In the water slip and slide ; 

Water, water, flowing fast. 

Bears you onward home at last.’ 

Then, after heaping nameless insults on Aristomenes, the two 
women left the room, the doors flew back in place, the bolts 
shot to (a regular occurrence in witchcraft ; cf. Apoll. Shod, 
iv. and all was as before — all but the murdered friend. 

How was Aristomenes to e.xplain that in the morning? He 
tried to escape, but the porter was obdurate and even suspicious. 
Then he went back in despair and attempted to hang himself 
from the window-frame. But the rope broke, and, what made 
it more horrible, he fell on the corpse — whereat the corpse 
leaped up in high dudgeon at being so rudely disturbed. After 
all, it ha^ only been a dreadful nightmare, a warning against 
too much eating and drinking late in the day. Next morning 
the friends set out, and, when it was time, proceecled to take 
their breakfast beside a stream under the shade of a tree. 
Socrates was as pale as wax, but he ate heartily, and then, at 
the suggestion of Aristomenes, knelt down on the bank of the 
stream to drink. As he leaned over, his neck gaped open, and 
a sponge, followed by a few drops of blood, dropped out, fell 
into the water, and was swept away. In a moment he was 
dead. So then and there Aristomenes dug a shallow grave and 
‘covered hte friend with a little earth.* 

The second story (Jfef. ii. 32 ff.) is unique as a satirically ex- 
aggerated iUuatration of what can be accomplished by the 
doctrine of sympathy when it is really given a fair chance. 
During his stay at Hypata young Lucius, the protagonist of the 
book, was entertained by his father’s old fnend, Milo. The rest 
of the family consisted of Milo’s wife, Paniphila, who was a re- 
doubtable sorceress, and Fotis, a beautiful slave-girl, with w honi 
Lucius immediately fell in love. One night he went out to a 
dinner-party, and by the time he started for home it was very 
late and very dark — and the wine had been very strong. Just 
as he reached the door, the dim shapes of two great bnriv 
figures jostled up against him on either side Thinking they 
were thieves, he leaped back, whipped out his sword, and ran 
them both through. He was barely awake the next morning, 
with a vague but awful memory of what had happened, when 
all the magistrates appeared, full of fear and office, and arre-rtud 
him for murder. 

The trial scene, which begins at once, is a masterpiece. It 
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all seemed like a nighfcmare to the prisoner at the her, and his 
impressions are fully shared by the reader. What surprised 
him — and it surprises us too->was that the trial was held m the 
amphitheatre. Stmnger yet, every seat was taken, and people 
had even climbed up on the pillars to get a better riew. After 
the trial had gone on for hours, some one suggested that the 
prisoner must have had accomplices, and that he be put to the 
torture and made to name them. At this point the p^r old 
mother of the two murdered on^ came forward, and insisted 
that the unfeeling assassin be compelled to look upon bis 
innocent victims. The corpses were brought in, lying side by 
8 i(^, and decently covered with a cloth. Lucius was forced, 
much against his will, to raise the cloth, and discovered not 
two stalwart men cold in death, but two wine-skins — horribly 
gashed by his ruthl^ falchion blade, but unmistakably wine- 
skins. A huge roar of laughter went up from the crowd. 
Mystified, but relieved, Lucius was escorted home in triumph. 
The day, he was told, was the regular festival of Bisus, the 
goddess of laughter. His own contribution on this particn^ 
occarion had l^n so original and successful that the city h^ 
unanimously vot-ed him a bronse equestrian statue. Imcius 
was still mystified and, indeed, somewhac resentful. As soon, 
however, as Fotis had the opportunity, she let him into the 
secret. 

As Funphila was passing the barber's shop the day before 
the * murder,' she h^ caught sight of a blonde youth from 
Bosotia who was in the chair having hia hair cut. She fell in 
love with him then and there, and went straight home and began 
preparing a charm to draw him to her. The necessary pre- 
nminary, of course, was the possession of something belonging 
to him. * So,' as Fotis says in sutetance, * I was sent out to 
steal a lock of his hair. But the barber caught me before I 
could getaway, and our reputation in town is so bad that he 
made me give up the hair, which I had hidden in my dress. I 
was in despair. But on the way home T passed a shop in which 
a man was clipping the hair off some wine-skins. So, to save a 
beating, 1 picked up some of the yellowest locks 1 could find, 
and managed to palm them off on my mistress for the real 
thing. She took them, and began her charm about the time 
yon started for the dinner-party. The charm worked only too 
welt The robbers whom you met and slew at our door were 
the original owners of those locks — two passionate wine-s^ns 
struggling madly to get at their love and melt at her feet. And 
so it comes that ** non homicidam nunc, sed utricidam am- 
plecterer” (*'the lover now in my arms is after all not a 
homicide, but a jugicide”).’ 

But nothing, perhaps, is a dearer proof of the 
prominence of made in everyday life than the fact 
that, as H. Rei^ has abundantly shown,^ the 
favourite and most characteristic habitat of magic 
as a literary asset is the most popular type of 
drama in the ancient world. This is the mimua (see 
Dbama [Roman], vol. iv. p. 904). Transforma- 
tions of men and animals were frequent ; all kinds 
of charms were performed ; the ed'ects of all kinds 
of powerful magic were represented. Witches, 
warlocks, magicians, prophets, ghosts, demons, 
ropolar divinities, Empusa, Mormo, Incubo, Anna 
Perenna, Ephialtes, etc., were all favourite char- 
acters. The play went on in fairyland quite as 
often as on the Imperial streets or in the Imperial 
country-side. And sometimes, no doabt, it was 
hard to tell which was which. And yet the mimvs 
was realistic — the very name insists upon it. But 
the investigation of Graeco-Roman magic empha- 
sizes the ^doubted fact that, after all, the real- 
ism of antiquity was not, and never conld be, onr 
realism. The native gifts of imagination and 
fancy were too enduring, the native inheritance 
of mythology and folklore was too rich amd 
interesting, to allow it. Magic was one of those 
vices of intellectual youth which the Graeco-Roman 
world never quite outgrew. But intellectual youth 
also has its virtues ; and these two great Aryan 
races of the Mediterranean basin, in some other 
respects as well, retained to the last their unique 
and priceless gift of never really growing old. 

lonoiATina.— This !a given tor the most partintbe text The 
best and most complete disenasion of the subject is given by H. 
Hubert, in Darember^-SagUo, s.r. ‘ Magia.’ I_ F. A Maoiy, 
La Magie et rattrologte dons VantiquiU et aumogtn Age, Paru, 
1860, is still valuable as a genera] survey. R. Heim, ‘ Incanta- 
menta magica Oraeca Latina,' Jakrb. fiir close. Fhilol,, Suppl. 
Band xix. [1893] pp. 483-376, collects and discusses the actu^ 
texts of enrviving charms and incantations. Particularly valu- 
able for special t<q>ics i s th e Religionsgeschichtliche Fersuche 
und Vorarbeitungen (fiFT), ed. H. Wiinsch and U Deubner, 
Qisswn, now in its 16^ volume. 

Kibby Floweb Smith. 

1 Der Mitmu, BerUn, 1903. 
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MAGIC (Indian). — I. HINDU. — Indian magic is 
essentially the profession of certain castes, though 
magical rites may be practised by laymen and 
magical moperties are attributed to countless 
objects. The caste which is peculiarly devoted to 
magic as a vocation is that of the Yogis, which is 
primarily Hindu but has Muhammadan element.s 
affiliated to it. The Yogi claims to hold the 
material world in fee by the magical powers wliicli 
be has acquired through the performance of religious 
austerities, but this claim soon degenerates into 
superstition of the worst type, and the Yogi in 
reality is little better than a common swindler, 
posing as a faqir. Thus, in the tale of the magic 
boat, the gift of it comes from a sadhu, or religious 
mendicant.^ Brahmans, however, possess much 
ma^cal lore, though the practice of magic is not 
a Brahmanical function and the sections which 
make a profession of it tend to form suh-castes. 
The Brahmans are said to have secret books on 
the subject which contain over ^jotias, or figures, 
consisting partly of numbers and partly of mystic 
symbols, cabalistic words, and geometrical figures 
not unknown to free-masonry ; these are used for 
all kinds of purposes, including the causing of 
abortion, success in gambling, etc.,^ as well as to 
ensure easy parturition.® 

The Yogis in particular claim power to transmute 
base metals into silver and gold — a claim which 
enables them (and those who personate them) to 
reap a great harvest from the credulous. 

This power is said to have been discovered by the Yogi Kna 
Nath, who, passing one day by a money-danger’s shop, saw a 
boy with a heap of copper coins before him and asked for soaie 
in alms. The boy replied that they belonged to his lather, but 
offered him some of his own food. Touched by his generosity 
and honesty, the Yogi prayed to Visnu lor power to reward the 
boy, bade him collect all the copper coin he could dud in his 
father’s house, and then, melting it doivn, recited inantras, or 
charms, and sprinkled a magic powder over it, whereby it was 
changed into pure gold. This occurred in the time of Sult&n 
Altamsh (a.D.^ 1210-^), who witnessed Dina Nkth’s perform- 
ance of a similar feat, and in commemoration of it had gold 
mohars struck with Dina Nath’s name on them as well as bis 
own. These Dina Nathi mohars are said to be still found. 
The secret of the mantras and the powder baa been handed 
down, but is known only to the initiated. 

I. Occasions. — Magical rites are practised at 
weddings, during pregnancy, at birth to pro- 
cure oflspring and ensure its safety and to deter- 
mine and predict its sex, and to resuscitate the 
dead, 

(1) Ufan’ioye.— The magic practised at a wedding 
is often symbolical. For example, just as naked 
women plough the soil in times of scarcity to 
ensure a crop, so at weddings a Telugu bridegroom 
of the Balija caste performs a mimic ploughing 
ceremony, stirring up earth in a basket with a 
stick or miniature plough.'* Similar rites are in 
vogue among the Palli,’ Kamma,® Sambadavan,® 
and Tottiyan.® The Kamma bride carries seed- 
lings in her lap, apparently to be planted W the 
gloom. Among the Kapu a mUk-post of Odina 
Wodier is set up, and, if it takes root and flourishes, 
it is a happy omen.® An Unni bride plants a 
jasmine shoot, whose flowers she should present to 
the deity.*" The parting of the bride’s hair with a 
thorn is probably an imitation of the plonghiug 
rite.“ 

The Indian conceptions that all life is one, and 
that life is something tangible or material, come 
out in several rites. Thus, at the beginning of a 
wedding, the Bedar scatter rice and gram (dhdl) 

iN/A'Qv. (1896]|69. » PJITC i. [1883] 5 688 . 

3 Ib. $ 1017. 

4 E. 'Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Msdns, 
1909, L 144. The full rite U of Interest. 

5 Ib. Vi. 20. « Ib. iii. 103. 7 /&. vi. 355 . 

s Ib. vii. 193. ® lb. iii. 235. 

Ib. vii. 226. The milk-post is sometimes made of twigs of 
other trees— among the it is made of three 

kinds of tree, typifying Brahma, M 99 U, and Siva {ib. i. 14). 

£G xxiiL [1384] 45. 
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seed on some white-ant earth near five pots filled 
with water. By the time the wedding is conelnded, 
these seeds have sprouted and are culled by the 
pair, taken to the village well, and cast into it — 
obviously to ensure their fertility.^ An Idaiyan 
couple sow nine kinds of grain in seven trays,* 
and the Mala groom digs with his knife a few 
furrows, which his bride fills with grain and waters 
after he has covered it up.’ Apparently the wide- 
spread custom of pounding grain at weddings has 
a similar origin. This is done by five women, e.g., 
in Bombay.^ 

The grindstone is also used among the Bhondiri 
in Madras ; the bridegroom stands on it, while 
women bring a mill-stone and powder three kinds 
of grain with it ; then he sits on the dais, and a 
number of married women each touch seven times 
with a grinding-stone an areca nut placed on his 
head.* A Bedar couple are invited by the Brahman 
priest to stand on a grinding-mill placed beneath 
the pandal.^ 

Among the Agamudaiyan a grinding-stone and 
a roller, representing the god Siva and the goddess 
Sakti, are placed in the north-east corner at the 
actual wedding, and at their side pans contain- 
ing nine kinds of seedlings are set. Seven pots 
are arranged in a row between the stone and a 
branched lamp, and married women bring water 
from seven streams and pour it into a pot in front 
of the lamp.’ The grinding-stone is also used in 
Bombay.® 

The future offspring of the union is symbolized 
among the Komati by a doll which is rocked in a 
cradle, but both the prospective parents profess 
lack of leisure to look after it.® The Parivaram 
use a stone rolling-pin to represent tlie child, which 
the husband hands over to the wife, who accepts it 
as * the milk is ready.’ The Konga VeUala bride- 
groom takes some fruit and a pestle to a stone, 
which he worships. It is supposed to represent 
the Kongu king whose sanction to every marriage 
used to be necessary, and the pestle represents the 
villagers ; but the fruit is not explained, and the 
myth is probably retiological. “ A newly-married 
l^ar or Boya couple sit on a pestle, and are 
anointed after rice has been showered over them.” 
In Bombay the rice-powder is used to personate 
the baby.*® 

Fertility can also be communicated to a bride by 
placing a child in her lap, and fruit is an effective 
substitute for one.** On the same principle women 
whose husbands are alive are admitted to take part 
in marriage rites,** more especially if they have 
sons living ; whereas widows and those whose chil- 
dren have died should be excluded, at least from 
the more significant rites.*® Similarly, widowers 
are excluded from certain functions.*’ Unmarried 
girls may, however, take the place of married 
women; e.g., among the Badaga, married women 
or virgins, preferably the bridegroom's sisters, go 
to a stream in procession to bring water for cooking 
puimoses in decorated new pots.*® 

Water as a source of fertility also plays a great 
part in wedding rites. Thus bathing is an essential 
part of the ritual for both parties at weddings, and 
visits to a well or stream are very common. The 
use of pots full of water is to be explained in the 
same way. Thus among the Alitkar of Bombay 
a couple already married bring pots from a potter's 
house to that of each party to the marriage, and 
after an elaborate rite the boy pours water from a 
1 Thurston, i. 205. a ii. ii. 359. » Ib. iv. 364. 

4 BG ix. pt. i. [1901] 159. * Thurston, i. 233. 

8 /b. 201. ’ 13. 

8 BG XV iii. pL i. [1836] 124. » Thurston, iii. 333. 

10 fb. vi. 153. ** ^b iii. 420. 

la Ib i 202. *’ BG xviii. pt L 216. 

14 lb. xii. [1880] 117, xviii. pt L 217, xx. [1884] 132. 

15 n. xv. pt. i. [1833] 161. *8 Thurston, i. 33. 

17 Ib. 107. 1® Ib. 104 f. 


jar. A jar also plays a prominent part in other 
rites, including a widow’s re-marriage.* 

Fish being an emblem of fertility, they are often 
caught by the bridal pair— «.g., among theGudigara 
of Madras;* the Holey a let the fish go after kiss- 
ing them.® But the Ksatriya, in Madras, only 
pretend to catch them,® as do the Nambutiri 
Brahmans.® 

The potter’s wheel, symbolical of the creative 
power which fashions the earth as it fashions clay, 
is also in evidence at weddings. The clay is formM 
into a revolving lump, like a Uhga, and wheel and 
clay together bear a strong resemblance to the 
conjunction of Uhga and yoni.^ 

The Pole-star (Dhruva in northern India) is called 
Arundhati in Madras, and, as the wife of the 
Vasistha, is pointed out to the bride as the model 
of conjugal fidelity.’ 

(2) Birth. — Magical rites to procure children are 
very usual. A typical rite, often resorted to by 
barren women, consists in burning dowm seven 
houses. In Madras a Koyl woman sometimes 
throws a cock down in front of the cloth on which 
portraits of ancestors are sewn, and makes obeisance 
to it,® and this cures her sterility. Bathing is also 
a cure for this misfortune, especially bathing over 
a corpse. 

In the Andamans a pregnant woman sows seed.® 
Pregnancy, moreover, mvolves peculiar risks neces- 
sitating the protection of magic *“ and the avoidance 
of various acts, such as stepping over the heel- 
ropes of a horse,** which might apparently cause 
protracted labour, or crossing a running stream, 
which would result in miscarriage— a common 
belief in the Panjab. In Travancore tamarind 
juice is dropped into a pregnant woman’s mouth 
to cast out devils.*® 

■When his wife’s first pregnancy is announced, 
a Kota husband in Madras lets his hair ctow long 
and leaves his finger nails uncut, and on the child’s 
birth he is under pollution till he sees the next 
crescent moon.*® A Mnkknvan husband also lets 
his hair grow until the third day after the birth. 
A coco-nut, betel leaves, and areca nuts are laid 
at the place where he sits to be shaved, and the 
coco-nut is smashed to pieces by one of his own 
sept.*® A Nambutiri Brahman also remains un- 
shorn while any of bis wives are pregnant.*® 

Pre-natal divination to ascertain and magic to 
determine the child’s sex are also common. Thus 
the Cheruman in Madras employ devil-drivers, 
who seat the woman in front of a tent-like struc- 
ture with a coco-nut-palni flower in her lap. 
When cut open, the fruits predict the child’s sex, 
the birth of twins, and the child’s expectation of 
life or death. The goddess Kali is supposed to be 
present in the tent, and prayer is offered to her 
to cast out the devil from the woman’s body.*® 

Another rite which is believed to influence the 
child’s sex is the so-called simanta of the Sudras 
in Madras. In a first pregnancy, water or human 
milk is poured over the woman’s back by her 
husband’s sister.*’ 

To ensure that the child shall be a male the 
pujhsavana is performed in the third month of 
pregnancy, the wife fa.sting that day nntil she 
13 fed by her husband with a grain of com and 
two beans symbolizing the male organ. Some- 
times curd is poured over them before she swallows 
them, and she also pours juice of a grass into her 
right nostril.*® 

1 Draft Monograph No. 62, Ethnographical Survey of Bombay, 
1907. 

7 Thurston. U. 306. 3 /ft. 330. 4 /ft. iv. 37. 

5 Ib. V. 203. 8 Ib. iv. 191. 7 rb. i. 15, 108, 143. 

8 Ib iv 63. ® Census Report, 1901, i. 206. 

10 BG ix. pt. I 31, 161. ** EISQ ii. [1892] § 136. 

n Census Report, 1901, i. 331 ; cf. Thurston, ii. 416. 

13 Thurston, iv. 23. *4 Ib. v. 115. ** Ib. 169. 

18 Ib. ii. 73 f. 17 Ib. vi 102. i® Ib. v. 211, 213. 
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Quite distinct from this Brahmanical rite is one 
ob^rved in the seventh month in Travancore. 

The woman goes to the foot of a tamarind ti^e, where she 
receives a thresh seven yards long. This she entwines round 
a tree, and, if it breaks, either she or her child will soon die. 
Xezt day the thread is unwound, and her husband gives her 
a handful of tamarind leaves. On re-entering the house, 
he also gives her tamarind juice te drink, pouring it through 
his hands into hers. The priestess employed in this rite 
then pours oil on her navel, and from the manner of its 
fall divines the child’s sex. As she drinks the juice, the 
woman leans against a cutting from a mango, which is then 
planted ; and, if it fails to strike root, the child is doomed to 
adversity.! 

Among the polyandrous Kammalan the woman’s 
brother gives her rice gruel mixed with juices of 
the tamarind, mango, and Hibiscus. “ 

In protracted labour the washings of a brick 
from the fort of Chakabu or Chakrabhyu Amin 
near Pehoa are potent, or it suffices to draw a plan 
of the fort and drink the water into which the 
picture has been washed off.® The origin of this 
rite is obscux’e. The ‘ fort of Chakabu ’ is a game 
played by children ; they make a maze on paper, 
and one child finds his way through it with a 
pencil. A dot within represents the treasure 
which it is supposed to contain. Vaisnavas of 
the Vallabha sampradaja, or school, often make 
their aWi in this shape.® 

Difficult labour is dealt with in parts of Madras 
by calling in a woman who has had an ‘easy 
time’; she presents the patient with betel, etc., 
and, if that fails, a line of persons drawn up pass 
water from hand to hand until it reaches the 
woman who had the ‘easy time,’ and she gives 
some of it to the sufferer. Here the luck or 
quality of the one woman is transmitted to the 
other. I 

In one caste, the Malas of the Telugu country, \ 
who are Pariahs, the placenta is put in a pot in 
which are nim leaves and the whole is buried, lest 
a dog or other animal should carry it off, which 
would make the child a wanderer.® 

(3) Death. — A magical rite of resuscitation is 
practised by the Dasaris, a class of priests who 
minister to Sudras, in Madras. If a Dasari is 
offended, he will revenge himself by self-mutilation 
or even by cutting off his own head. News of this 
is miraeulonsly carried to all his caste-fellows, and, 
when collected, they display their magical powers 
by frying fish which come to life again on being 
placed in water, by joining together limes cut in 
two, and, finally, by bringing the suicide to life 
again. The rite can fail only if the victim’s wife 
is in pollution or when the rite is not carried out 
reverently.® 

2 . Agents. — First-born children have power to 
stop rain. Muslims say that they can do so by 
stripping naked and standing on their heads, heels 
in the air. In Calcutta they need only make a 
candle of cloth and burn it.^ A first-born son 
leaning against anything w'ill, it is believed in S. 
India, attract a thunder-bolt to it.® Girls bom in 
the asterism of Mula are believed in S. India to 
place their mother-in-law in a comer, i.e., make 
her a widow, and so snch a girl, if her mother is 
not already a widow, finds difficulty in securing 
a husband.® 

Just as charms are made out of various natural 
substances, so such substances often possess magical 
powers. The acacia is inhabited by a. jinn, but its 
wood is unlucky only if used to make or mend a 
bed ; no one will be able to sleep on it. Here 

1 Thurston, ii, 416. This rite cannot be said to correspond to 
the puiluamna, which is intended to influence the sex of 
the child. 

2 Jb. iii. 131. 

3 Kamal Settlement Report, 18S3, p. 154 ; A. Cunningham, 
ATthceologiaU Survey Reports, Calcutta, 1871, ii. 223. 

* Sixti T. § 642. ^ Thurston, iv. 369 f. 

» lb. 382. 7 PSQ i. §s 116, 463. 

• SlS<i i. fl®l] S S7& » lb. § 379. 


the spirit in the tree appears to endue it with 
magical properties ; a man who conveys himself 
in servitude to the spirit of this tree will get all 
that he wants, but only at the risk of his life. For 
twenty-one days lie must take a pot full of water 
daily to the jungle, and on his way back cast half 
of it upon a particular tree ; on the twenty-first 
night he will be irresistibly drawn towards it ; the 
devil will appear to him, and, if he escapes death, 
he will get all that he wants as the price of his 
bondage.® The tree called barkhar {Cdtis caucasia) 
has magical properties; any one cutting it down 
or tampering with it loses all his hair and becomes 
very ill. It yields a milk wliich raises blisters, 
and even to sit in its shade, whOe it is exuding it, 
has that effect. Indeed it is dangerous to sit in 
its shade at any time. This belief is current 
in the Murree Hills, in the I’anjab, but in that 
very part the Gujars use amulets of batkar (its 
usuM Indian name) to ward off the evil eye (nazar) 
from both men and cattle, and its frait is also 
mnch relished.® 

To cure scorpion bite the insect should at once 
be caught and burnt, and the smoke allowed to 
touch the bite.® To cure saya, or consumption, 
in a child (said to be due to enchantment caused 
by ashes taken from a burning place and thrown 
over or near the child) the parents should give 
away salt equal to the child’s weight.® Toothache 
is cured by a magical rite which consists in spread- 
ing sand over a clean piece of board and wTiting 
on it the first six letters of the Arabic alphabet. 
The patient then holds his aching tooth between 
his thumb and index finger, and touches each 
letter in turn with a pointed instrument. When 
he reaches the sLxth letter, if not before, he will 
be cured. At each he .should be asked if he is 
cured, and, when he says that he is, he should be 
asked how long he wishes for relief. He should 
reply ‘ two years,’ as that is the limit of the 
charm’s efficacy.® 

After a bad dream, a Garo, in Assam, collects a 
reed-like grass and is beaten with it by a priest, 
who repeats certain exorcisms. Then they carry 
a cock to the nearest stream, kill it, and let its 
blood fall into a toy boat ; the boat is launched, 
and as it starts the dreamer bathes in the water. 
The prayers, the chastisement, and the sacrifice 
appease the spirits, and the boat is allowed to carry 
off the ill-luck.® 

On the first day of sowing sugar-cane, sweetened 
rice is brought to the field, and women smear the 
outside of the vessel with it, after which it is 
given to the labourers. Next morning a wom.an 
puts on a necklace and walks round the field, 
winding thread on a spindle. This custom is 
falling into disuse.® 

Magic squares are in vogue among Hindus. 
Thus one which totals 90 lengthways cures quartan 
ague ; one totalling ZOO every way causes excess 
of milk in cows and women and of ghi in a chum ; 
one totalling 130 every way will, if worn round 
one’s neck or in one’s pagri (turban), bring any 
person under one’s power ; ® and one totalling 15 
each w^ brings luck and is commonly found on 
shops. Squares totalling 55 and 20 each way should 
be placed under one’s seat to ensure success at 
play.® 

1 SINQ iv. [1894] S 797. 

2 pyQ iL [1SS4] § 272, and Selection Calcutta Review, viii. 
[1896] 124 {CalcrUta Review, Ixxv. [18S2] 290). In the latter 
K. C. Temple identifies the hhar with the Skr. vafa, or banyan- 
tree, but describe the batkar as a low thom;^' shrub of the 
zizyphw, or jujube, family, the fruit of which is the * fruit of 
par^se* in Arabic poetry — on which account the tree is much 
prized in Tripoli and Tunis. 

3 yiSQ i. 4 563. ■* /&. § 561 . 5 /b. i 870. 

4 A. Pla 3 fair, The Garos^ London. 1909, p. 116 f. 

7 Samdi Settlement Report, p. 181. 

8 PA Q i, § 462. 8 Ibr 5 537. 
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The power of magic is so great that by mere 
assertion of its potency a blr, or demon, may be 
brought into subjection. 

Fast the whole of a ninth lunar day falling on a Friday, and 
in the evening eat sweet rice milk. At 8 p.ni. don red clothes 
perfumed, and make a circle of red lead on the ground. Sit in 
its centre with four cardamons, some catechu, betel-nuts, and 
eight cloves. Light a lamp fed with clariOed butter and say : 
‘ Incantation can break down the stars ’ 5000 times — and a demon 
will be at your service.^ 

II. Islam. — Muhammadans classify magic as 
high (' uhol), divine (raAnidnl), low {sifii), and satanic 
{shaitani). In divine magic perfection consists in 
knowledge of the greatest of God’s names — the 
ism-al-dmm, which is imparted only to the elect, 
and by which the dead can be raised. But God’s 
other names, and those of Muhammad and of the 
good jinn, are also efficacious, and ^vTitten charms 
are composed of them or of passages from the 
Qur’an, as well as of mysterious combinations of 
numbers, diagrams, and figures. Satanic magic is 
condemned by all good Muslims. It depends on 
Satan’s aid and that of the evilyinn, who ascend 
to the lowest heaven and liear the angels so that 
they can assist magicians. Enchantment (al-sikr) 
is a branch of this magic ; but, as it has been 
studied with good intent and with tlie aid of good 
jinn, there is a science of enchantment which may 
be regarded as lawful. Enchantment results in 
death, paralysis, affliction with irresistible passion, 
possession, or metamorphosis. Metamorphosis is 
effected by spells or invocations to the jinn accom- 
panied by the sprinkling of dust or water on the 
object to be transformed. Against enchantment 
and other evils a talisman (ttlism), i.e. mystical 
characters, astrological or otherwise magical, or 
a seal or image on which tliey are engraved, is 
effective. When rubbed, it calls up its servants. 

Divination {al-kihana), which is also practised 
by the aid of Shaitan, is obtained by magic, by 
invoked names, ani by burning perfumes. Its 
forms are : darb al-mandal, inscribing the en- 
chanter’s circle,* darb al-raml, the moving of sand, 
'Um al-nujum, astrology,* and al-zijr, or augury 
from beast and bird.* 

The Imam ZamanI rupee is .said to be dedicateil 
to that imam, and is worn by Muliamniadans on 
the right arm when starting on a journey.* 

The names of 'All and the imams are used in 
magical squares according to the abjad, or letter- 
value system of computation. Notices of the 
custom are not uncommon in Indo-Pcrsian his- 
tories as having been practised on the Mnghal 
conrt-ladies.* 

Islamic medicine is acquainted with the olive of 
Bani-Israil, a stone found on the banks of the 
Indus. It is black with a little red and yellow, or 
olive-coloured with small white lines, and is used 
only for sprinkling over wounds and stings by 
Muslims. Hindus are said to worship it as a god, 
and to the Persians it is known as the sang-i- 
Yahu, or ‘stone of Jahweh,’ or the iiajar al-Uunad, 
or ‘stone of the Hindus,’ in Arabia. Jasper (in 
Pers. yashm, Arab, hajar aZ - bashaf, or ‘ hard 

1 MINCl V. § 214. 

Mandal is doubUess from the Qr. iidrlaXov, end not con- 
nected with 8kr. inavgala, a circuit or group of vUlagee. The 
fjMvS(i\ov was a kind of drum used to conjure up demons ; hence 
an enchanter’s circle. 

* It was taught by the two fallen angels Harut and Marut, who 
became enamoured of the songstress Zuhra, who ascended to the 
sky and mingled her splendour with the star Zuhra (Venusji 

* H. Wilberforce Clarke, Divdn-i-Udfiz, Calcutta, 1891, ii. 
616 f., citing the Miihkat-al-MofaMi, ii. 394, 384, 3K, 3^, and 
.Wi'rdf al-zaman, i. 1. For a charm to divine which of two rivals 
will prevail see the Sirdj al-raml by Maulavi Boshan ’Aii and 
the Mvfddq al-raml by Muhammad ‘Ajjar Mai Lahori, Luclmow, 
cited in Dirdn-i-HdJiz, ii. 831. It consists in writing the two 
names in abjad, and dividing by nine. Then, if both the 
quotients be odd or even, the lesser in number will conquer ; if 
both are equal, the lesser in age ; and, if one be odd, the other 
even, the greater in number will prei ail. 

* -\7.Vg i. I 696. 6 pyq i. % 686. 


stone’), when olive, green-yelloiv, or opaque ^een, 
is used in charms ; and, when white, in medicine. 
The hair of a child will never turn white if a piece 
of it be tied on his neck at birth. If a piece is tied 
on the right wrist, he will be immune to witchcraft 
and the evil eye. Tied to a ivonian’s thigh, it en- 
sures painless labour ; and, if by the light of lailat 
al-qadir (the night when Muhammad spake with 
God) a man be sketched over it and the picture 
worn over the head, the wearer will be safe from 
wonnds in battle.* 

III. Magic and religion.— I t has been held 
by many scholars that in ancient India the con- 
fusion of magic and religion was rife, just as it 
survived among other peoples that had risen to 
higher levels of culture. H. Oldenberg* regards 
the sacrificial ritual of the earliest known period 
as pervaded with primitive magic, and he tells us 
that the rites celebrated at marriage, initiation, 
and the anointment of a king are complete models 
of magic of every kind, and that the forms em- 
ployed are of the highest antiquity. Sylvain 
L6vi* observes of the sacrifices prescribed in the 
Brdhmanas that they have all the characteristics of 
a magical operation, effective by its own energy, 
independent of the divinities, and capable of pro- 
ducing evil as well as good ; it is only distinguish- 
able from magic in that it is regular and obligatory, 
so that both matters are treated in the same works. 
Thus the Samavidhana Braknuuia is a hand-book 
of incantations and sorcery, as is the Adhhuta 
Brahmana portion of the Sadvinda Brahmans. 
M. Bloomfield * also holds that witchcraft became 
intimately blended with the holiest Vedic rites, 
the broad current of popular superstitions having 
penetrated into the higher religion of the Brahman 
priests who were uname and possibly unwilling to 
cleanse it from the mass of folk-belief which sur- 
rounded it. W. Caland,® in his introduction to the 
Kausika Sutra, enlarges on the agreement between 
the magic ritual of the old Vedas and the shaman- 
ism of the so-called savage. Indeed, some authori- 
ties would derive Brahman from brahman, ‘ a magic 
-spell,’ so that, if they are right, the Brahman would 
seem to have been a magician before he was a 
priest.* 

On the other hand, J. G. Frazer* also points out 
how in India, from the earliest times down to the 
present day, the real religion of the common folk 
appears always to have been a belief in a vast 
multitude of spirits of whom many, if not most, 
are mischievous and harmful. This belief subsists 
under the great religions, like Brahmanism, Bud- 
dhism, and Islam, which may come and go ; and 
in support of this thesis he cites Oldenberg for 
the V^ic and Monier Williams for the mwlem 
periods. It is to this deep-seated and universal 
belief in the existence of spirits, which fill aU 
created matter — the sky, the earth, trees, beasts, 
the earthly waters and clonds — that many, if not 
all, magical practices are to be ascribed, at least 
in their inception. At every stage of a ritual 
sacrifice, e.g., spirits have to be appeased, and the 
very stake to which a willing victim is tethered 
for the sacrifice must be cut, shaped, and erected 

> PNQ iL S 17, quoting from the Mathzan al-Adwiydt, or 
‘Treasury of Medicine,’ of Mutiammad Qusain of Delhi, 1761, 
published by Newal Kishore, Cawupore and Lucknow. 

3 DU Religion da Veda, Berlin. 1894, pp. 59, 177 (for particu- 
lar examples of the blending of magical with religious ritual in 
ancient India see pp. 311 f., 369 f., 476 f., and 522 f.). 

3 La Doctrine du sacrifice dans les Brdhmanas, Paris, 1898, 
p. 129. 

4 Hymns oj the Atharm-Veda (SEE xlii. (1897] p. ilvf.). 

5 Altindischa Zauberritual, Amsterdam, 1900, p. ix. 

« O. Schrader, Reallexikon der iruiogermanisehen Altertums- 
kunde, Strassbunr, 1901, p. 637 f. 

7 GB>, pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1913, i. 228 f., pt. vi.. 
The Scapegoat, do. 1913, p. 89 if., citing Oldenberg, p. 39f., and 
Monier Williams, Religious Thought and Li/e in India, do. 
1883, p. 210f. 
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with the most minute precautions a^inst their 
sinister influences. Ereiy point in sacrificial ritual 
is symbolical, but the gmdmg principle in it is not 
magical, but religious. By the part of the stake 
which is dug in the sacrificer gains the lower 
world of the fathers, by its middle part that of 
men, and by its top the world of the gods. But 
this winning of the three worlds is conditional 
on his success in averting the onslaughts of evil 
spirits. In the whole ritual of animal-sacrifice at 
the stake [yupa), as prescribed by the Satapatha 
Brdhmana, there is no trace of magic or of magical 
practices.* 

A question of minor interest is whether Indian 
magic was derived from or has influenced that of 
Arabia and the Nearer East. The Skr. word 
aim, ‘ black magic,’ may be the original form of 
sifli, or, conversely, the Arab word sijli may have 
l>^n Sanskritized as Mpa. A typical rite in 
sUpa illustrates the spiritual basis of belief in 
magic. When performed with the object of de- 
stroying an enemy, it is known as chel, or ghat, 
in the United Provinces. A vessel is ^ed with 
iron nails, knives, etc., and sent by certain incan- 
tations through tiie air until it descends on the 
victim’s head and kills him. But, if a river inter- 
venes, a sacrifice to the spirit called ghatbai (lit. 
‘ ferryman ’), which is supposed to guard the river, 
must be made to induce him to let the vessel 
cross.^ Thus black magic has to reckon with the 
spirits, however it works and whatever its origin. 

IiimUTURB. — i. The Hindu literature is vast, but mostly un- 
published. It comprises many treatises on special topics — e.g., 
the Kaahtauli (?) Sukdecji, a Ourmukhi MS, contains only magic 
squares tor all kinds ol ailments.^ It commences with the 
Atharvaveda, upon which and other texts is based Alfred 
HiUebrandt, Bituat-LitUratur : Vediache Op/er mid Zauber 
(=GIAP Ui. 2), Straasburg, 1897. 

ii. The Sbi'a Muhammadans, who are prone to occultism, 
have six books on magic : the Ja'afar Jama, Saflnat al-nijdt, 
Tub/at al-’atcam, MahaJ al-da'wdt, Mukdrim al-ikhldq, and 
Anwar iSa'maniga. The Sunnis also have books on magic : 
such are the Mujarrabdt-i-Dirbl and the N aqsh-i-SxUaimdn.* 

H. A. ^SE. 

MAGIC (Iranian). — i. Religion and magic. — 
Although religion and magic are two essentially 
different things, the interpenetration of the two 
is fairly common ; but nowhere are they so intri- 
cately commingled as in Mazdeism. 

First of all, a clear line of demarcation has to 
be traced between the real doctrjne of Zoroaster, 
as it is expounded in the (?«(Ad«;vand the Later 
Avesta. ■, 

In the Gathic hymns we find a religion of a 
highly moral character. It admits of no deity 
besides Ahura Mazda except personified moral 
entities, and it expressly undertakes a struggle 
against the lower beliefs and the magical practices 
or the people of the time. The cult of the dnecas 
in general and the nocturnal orgiastic sacrifices in 
which haoma (q.v.) was drunk by the worshippers 
were specially condemned.' 

The Later Avesta also anathematizes the sor- 
cerers (ydtu) and witches (pairika), but many of 
the beliefs and practices which Zoroaster had 
associated with them have foimd their way back 
into religion. The whole subject is rendered all 
the more intricate by the fact that a coherent 
system has been formed from a combination of 
the superior elements of the Zoroastrian creed 
(sophisticated to a great extent by adaptation to 
a lower standard of religious thought) and the 
popular and inferior beliefs of the Iranian people, 
including much that is in origin magical. As is 
well known, this is the system called dualism 
{q.v.). It is based on the assumption that there 
are two cosmic elements, the one created by 

* J. P. Vogel. ‘The Sacrificial Posts of Isapur,' in Arehao- 
logical Svrveu Report for 1910-11, Calcutta, 19i4, p. 441. 

- XIXQ 1. i -Ml. 3 T’.V'J ii. ! 901. 4j(,. i. 5 686. 

4 Moulfrin, Early ZoraaaU ianiaut, p. 71 L 




Ahura Mazda, the real god, and the other by 
his adversary, Angra Mainyn. Every creature 
of the wise lord is good, but all that has been 
created by his foe is evil. Each creator has thus 
communicated to his creatures his own specific 
nature and power. His creatures both share in 
their lord’s natural and supernatural power and 
must assist him in the incessant struggle which 
is going on between the good and the evil spirit — 
a contest which will not be settled before the end 
of this world. 

It follows that good creatures have a power 
over evil ones and evil over good. Of course, we 
may imagine that a good being, when he neutral- 
izes the evil deeds of his opponent, acts, after all, 
as a depository of his creator’s power ; but in 
practice it is as though he had a real and effective 
power of his own against demons. 

A good work is an act of war, capable of helping 
efleetively towards the triumph of good over evil 
and having, therefore, an efficacy of its own to 
conjure and oppose the noxions activity of evil 
creatures such as evil spirits ; and this is very 
much like the efficacy ascribed to magical rites. 
The only difference between such an activity and 
magic is that, with the latter, material interests 
are generally at stake, whereas, in the majority 
of Mazdean religious acts, the concern is mostly 
supra-terrestrial, being the religions purity of the 
faithful (oAivan) as a preparation for the future 
happiness of the blest. The contrary state, the 
impurity of the imps of the druj (dregvants), has 
to be destroyed. 

2 . Purification. — For the Zoroastrian the normal 
means of getting rid of an impurity acquired by 
sin is to outweigh it by merit *--a process which, 
of course, is far from being magical. Sin, how- 
ever, being in Iranian eyes not only a breach of 
order which has to be repaired by repentance and 
good works, but a positive product of the evU 
•spirits, of the evil creation, produces a substantial, 
though invisible, pollution — a moral disease like a 
bodily illness — and death likewise results from 
some mysterious contrivance of the originators of 
all evil. A material means of removing that pollu- 
tion is therefore requisitioned, just as a remedy 
by its beneficial properties, as a piece of good 
creation, cures an ordinaiy disease. The power 
of purifying man from impurity belongs in the 
highest degree to water— an eminently good ele- 
ment of Mazda’s creation. Besides water, other 
substances — e.g., gaomaeza (urine of cattle) — are 
supposed to have great power to purify. The 
rites of purification by means of these substances 
are strictly fixed, as in a magical proceeding : the 
priest has to sprinkle every part of the body in a 
definite order, beginning with the head, tul the 
druj is expelled from the left toes, which are the 
last refuge of the evil spirit. Dogs have a speci- 
ally powerful wholesome influence. More intri- 
cate ceremonies tending to the same result existed 
liesides this relatively simple one — e.g., the great 
purification of the nine nights (Pahl. baraSnum 
nu Saba) expounded in Vend, ix.; the ground is 
prepared, holes are dug, and furrows are drawn, 
according to a strict ritual ; gaomaeza is put into 
the holes, the patient rubs the ground, and is 
sprinkled with water and perfumes by means of 
a spoon and a stick of a fixed size, etc. The pre- 
ceding cannot, however, be completely identified 
with magic, because, however material the concept 
of purity may have been in the thought of the 
Iranian people at that time, it was, after all, a 
duty not confined to human interests in this world, 
1 lecause the activity of the purifying substances and 
acts derives from an essentially beneficent power, 
whereas the counter-spells, although tending to 
1 Moulton, p. 144. 
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neutralize noxious influences, are regarded as 
possessing a power of the same kind as the one 
which they oppose, and, lastly, because the rites, 
in spite of their magical tendencies, are devoid of 
all mystery. They are a public and accepted 
procedure, assumed — wrongly, of course— to date 
back to the Prophet's teaching, and forming part 
of the sacred struggle of good against evil. Man 
is supposed to make use of the weapons which 
Mazda has put into his hands for a contest in 
which he is serving the lord’s interests. Never- 
theless, it is clear that a real degeneration towards 
magic has taken place in these ceremonies, and 
also that many an ancient magical prescription 
for averting evils may have been introduced. 
This process is analogous to that which we ob- 
serve in Mazdaism from Zoroaster to the Later 
Avesta period. 

Moral beings, like the ameslia spentas ([<?.*•.] 
justice, good spirit, piety, etc.), have been turned 
into — or, rather, identified with — the genii of fire, 
cattle, earth, etc., and Sraosha, ‘obedience,’ has 
become a good spirit protecting men during the 
night against demons and sorcerers, having the 
cock and the dog as his assistants in this task 
(Bund. xix. 33).^ 

3. Sacrifice. — Of sacrifice we may say much the 
same as of purifications. Neither to the Indians 
nor to the Iranians was the sacrifice properly a 
magical act. Oldenborg® is quite right when he 
says that sacrifice is in Vedic times a gift to the 
god, which, in the mind of the sacrificer, is to 
influence the intentions of the deity, not by 
way of convulsion, but by securing his powerful 
goodwill. This conception, however, was likely to 
degenerate, and did. Indra and Agni are some- 
times described as being mastered by the sacrificer. 

Agni, the fire, is regarded as a miniature of the 
sun, the great fire, and, by kindling fire, one get.< 
the sun to rise. Indeed, the datapatha Brcihmana'^ 
says that the sun would not rise if the fire- 
sacrifice did not take place. A similar process 
can be traceil in Iran, where the sacnfice i.s 
given its place in the general cosinic conflict, so 
that it 

‘is more than an act of worship ; it is an act of assistance to 
the gods. Gods, like nieii, need food and drink to be strong ; 
like men, the 3 ’ need piaise and encouragement to be of good 
cheer. When not strengthened by the sacrifice, they fly helpless 
before their foes,'-* 

Sacrifice has tints a value of its own inde- 
pendently of the will of the gods. It Is an act 
of -war, helping God in His straggle against the 
evil creation, so much so that gods also have to 
practise cult : 

‘Auharmazd performed the spiritual Yazisn ceremony with 
the archangels (amesho^end'in) in the Rapitvin Gah, and 
in the Yazisn he supplied every means for overcoming the 
adversary.’ 5 

The value of sacrifice in itself is also to be 
discerned in tlie fact that it produces merits in- 
dependently of the piety and attention of the 
sacrilicei. If lie does not obtain them for himself, 
they are not lost, but are collected in a store (ganj) 
of merits ® The sacrifice of the haoma ( = Ind. 
soma), although itself not really magical in principle, 
was .specially prone to develop in that direction. 
The hnoiii'i = sunia, in tlie thought of the proto- 
Aryans, was a jdant vt herein resided an extra- 
ordinaiy strength of life capable of giving im- 
mortality to the gods, who were suppo.sed to live 
on it like the Homeric gods on dpSpoaia, and of 
giving a superexaltation of life to man, in whom it 

1 L. C. Casartfclii, PkUvsopkie rdiui-une du Ma:deU//ie, Pmh, 
1S84, § 106 

2H. Oldeoberg', Religion de.^ Veda, Berlin, lbd4, p. 304 f. 

' II. iii. 16 (Oldenberg, p. 110) ; SEE \ii. [1882] 

Moulton, p. 417, note. 

6 Bi/nd. ii. 9, Ir. West, SEE \. [1S80] 14. 

*’ CasartelH, § 250. Tllie yazisn is the ritual reading; of the 
yanuu 


caused intoxication. As was said above, the haoma 
orgiastic sacrifice had been banished from Gathic 
religion in company with the magical procedure of 
the efaera-worshippers. In the post-Gathic period 
we see it reappear, but it has been deprived of its 
savage character and turned into a mystical drink.* 
Not only -was it supposed to confer a greater 
intensity of human life, but it was regarded as a 
highly beneficial spirit, imparting to man also the 
gift of spiritual life and a title to the supra- 
terrestrial reward.^ It led to a division into two 
haomas.^ The one, the actual plant, was the 
yellow haoma, the other, supra-terrestrial, called 
the white haoma, was identified with the tree 
gaokerena (Paid, gokart) ‘ that stands in the middle 
of the sea Vouru-Kaia . . . that is called “the 
All-healer” and on which rest the seeds of all 
plants.’ * It is by drinking the gaokerena that men 
on the day of the resunection -will become immortal. 
For that reason it was customary to put a drop of 
haoma on the lips of a dying Zoroastrian. Haoma, 
having been made the principle of all life and 
fecundity, was supposed to receive its healing 
power from 'Vohn Manah, and to be the son of 
Ahura Mazda. This mysterious power of the 
drink of life is an approach to magic, although 
it is extended to domains to -which healing and 
vivifying power cannot normally attain — e.g., the 
gift of swiftness to horses in races, of healthy 
children to pregnant women, and of bridegrooms 
to girls. Moreover, it is, in the traditions of the 
Indo-Iranians, closely connected with a mystical 
bird which took the soma = haoma from the place 
where it lay hidden and brought it to gods and 
men.* The Avesta speaks of the bird Saena, which 
is the Simurgh of the Persians, who make him play 
the same part as the bird Varengana in Yt. xiv. 
35 f. — a part which is completely magical.* 

‘Get thee a feather of the wide-feathered bird Varengana, Oh 
Spitama Zaratlinshtra. With that feather thou shalt rub tliy 
body ; with tii.-u feather thou shalt curse back thine enemy. 
He who hath a bone of the mighty bird or a feather of the 
mighty bird gaineth (divine) favour. No one, (however) 
magnificent, smiteth him or tumeth him to flight; he first 
gaineth homage, he first (gaineth) glory; the feather of the 
bird of birds bestoweth help.' 

Thus we have liere to do with a real amulet. 

4. Spells. — If the sacrifice is apt to degenerate 
into a magical rite, prayer may become a spell, 
rite message of Zoroaster to man is a manthra, a 
noble word which properly means ‘utterance,’ 
‘word,’ ‘ordinance,’ but has in the Later Avesta 
the meaning of ‘ .spell ’ and, indeed, the sermons of 
the Prophet, instead of being a subject for medita- 
tion, are chanted in a dialect obsolete for ages, and 
have degenerated into mere spells, the exact pro- 
nunciation of their words achieving what their 
author sought by pure life and diligence in a noble 
c.alling.'’ 'The finest Mazdean prayers, such as the 
Ahuna Vairtjn ([y.i’.] Pars), honovar) — a kind of 
profession of faith — have stiffened into a mechanical 
repetition of formulre, and have acquired an infinite 
power of their own, so much so that they become a 
weapon for the Creator Himself. The BundahiSn 
(i. 21) nairates how Auharmazd, having recited the 
Ahunavar and uttered its twenty-one words, con- 
founded the evil spirit anil secured the victory over 
him, in the first days of creation. The power of the 
same prayer and of .'ome otliers is al.so expounded 
in Vend. xix. (of. also 17. .xvii. 20). Recited as 
many times as i.s pi escribed on every occasion, they 
help as a spell tlie purification of man, which is 
‘ Moulton, p. 72 f. 

2C. P. Tiele, Godsdienit in de (Judheid, Amsterdam, 1885- 
19ul, ii. 222. 

3 GasartelU, § 173. * r/ xii. 17. 

5 So 0dm as an eagle carries awa> the mead. The \ictor 
Ivr^nu "VS as t»iii>poscd to have shot off a feather of the eagle 
(Uldenbeix, p. 247). 

♦> Art. CuARMa AND Ajiclkto (Iranian), voi. iii. p. 448. 

7 Moulton, p. 153. 
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primarily attained by the marvellous power of the 
substances and ceremonies mentioned above. 

No wonder, therefore, if themanfAra is mentioned 
as a regnlar means of curing diseases. Vend. xx. 
distinguishes healing by plants, by the knife, and 
by the manthra, the last being the most powerful. 
A series of formul® is to be found there for repelling 
both diseases and evil beings. The prayer con- 
tained in Vend. xx. 11 is supposed to be peculiarly 
powerful. It is directed to Airyaman, the healing 
god par excellence. Vend. xxi. 18-23 is also a 
spell against all kinds of diseases, consisting of 
some fragments of other parts of the Vendidad and 
of some very well known prayers. These are the 
means that Airyaman has at his disposal for curing 
the 99,999 diseases created by Angra Mainyu for 
the bane of mankind ( Vend. xxii. ). Airyaman is 
an old Indo-Iranian god: in the Veda he is an 
aditya (Aiyaman) who is generally found in 
company with Varuna and Mitra. He is a beneficent 
and helpful god, but in Persia he has been narrowed 
down to the character of a healing god. He sur- 
vives in Parsiism as the izad of heaven, but, in his 
quality of healing god, he is replaced by Farldun 
(=Thraetaona), who, having killed the dragon Azi 
Dahaka, is supposed to be a powerful enemy to the 
works of evil spirits. The Iranians knew, more- 
over, of a healing fruit, which, according to Bund. 
iii. 18, Ahura Mazda pounded up before his 
coming to the ox, ‘so that its damage and dis- 
comfort from the calamity (zaniSn) might be less.’ • 
On the same footing as the manthra for healing 
diseases must, of course, be put the numerous 
incantations and mystical formul® for removing 
the pollution inflicted upon anything which has 
come into contact with a corpse. Vend. viii. 14fif., 
e.g., explains that a road whereon the dead bodies 
of dogs or men have been carried cannot be traversed 
again by men or flocks, till the yellow dog with four 
eyes or the white dog with yellow ears has gone 
three times across it and an atharvan has gone 
along it, saying aloud the fiend-smiting words of 
the Konovar. Vend. vii. 28 (f. contains the method 
of purifying wood which has been in contact with 
a corpse, and formul® for all kinds of good elements 
infected by the same pollution (cf. Vend, x., xi., 
etc.). In such cases the Gdthas had become a mere 
spell (cf. Vend. x. 1 ff.). The reason of this custom 
with regard to corpses is originally a magical one, 
which has been fitted into the general Mazdean 
system. It is the old conviction of mankind that 
death, like illness, cannot occur without the 
maleficent intervention of some spirit, which has 
therefore to be averted. For a Mazdean to die 
was to pass into the power of the dray Nasu. 
Hence it was necessary to minimize the evil 
produced by this demon by protecting all good 
beings and substances from its power and freeing, 
as soon as possible, the beings or substances that 
had fallen into its hands. The intervention of 
maleficent beings and the utility of spells were felt 
in many other circumstances — e.g., in the case of 
a woman on the eve of child-birth ( Vend. xxi. 8, 
12, 16), or when some accident occurred to cattle.- 

5. Fire. — Among the elements which have to be 
kept carefully from any pollution, fire occupies a 
prominent position. It is well known that among 
the Parsis it enjoys a veneration which is not far 
from being superstitious. Here, the process is not 
a degenerative one, but rather the elevation of an 
elementary and, to a great extent, magical belief 
which is common to many nations, but which is 
specially Indo-Iranian (cf. art. Fiee, Fike-gods, 
§ 6 f. ). Fire is the great purifier, which illumin- 
ates the night, keeps off bitter cold and wild beasts, 
and, as such, is the great enemy of demons and 

1 SBE V. 18. 

" W. Geiger, Oetirdnitehe Kultur, Erlangen, 1882, p. 332. 


the friend and ally of man. It repels diseases, 
and it plays an important part in the proceeding 
of Indian magic, as is expounded in the Atharva- 
veda * — a name which is taken from the atharvane, 
who were originally priests of fire. The Iranian 
myth of Atar’s victory over the serpent Azi Dahaka 
{Yt. xix. 43 ff.) belongs to the same order of 
thought. Inde^, fire, in the conception of the 
Persian atharvan, keeps closer to its original part, 
inasmuch as it does not become, as in India, the 
agent which conveys to the gods the substances of 
sacrifice. It remains the great averter of every- 
thing impure, and must on no account be put m 
contaet with anything that is not pure, least of 
all with corpses or with anything coming from 
the body. It has become an earthly form of the 
eternal, infinite, godly light, the purest oftspring 
of the good spirit, the purest part of his pure crea- 
tion,® the weapon of Ahura (Ff. li. 9). It is the 
principle of all life, in men as well as in plants, 
the son of Ahura Mazda.® We can distinguish 
several forms of it, among which the hahrdm fire 
is the most sacred. It is supposed to be an emana- 
tion on earth from the fire above and the most 
powerful protection of the land against foes and 
fiends. ■* It took its name from Verethraghna (Skr. 
Vftrahan), in Indian myth the genius of victory 
and tlie slayer of the demon Vrtra. 

6. Influence of stars. — Astrology, as is well 
known, was the chief concern of the Magi, as the 
ancients describe them to ns ; but there is abun- 
dant evidence that this element of activity was not 
of Iranian origin. The proto-Aryan element of 
astrolatry was extremely small, in contrast with 
BaWloman religion.® We have, however, the cult 
of Tistrya, the star (Sirius) which was regarded 
as a good genius that brought rain after having 
slain the drought demon Apaosa (Yt. viii. 20 ff.). 
It is a very good genius which, at the dawn of 
creation and oefore man was created, destroyed 
the noxious creatures by an effusion of beneficent 
waters. It would be an exaggeration to treat as 
real magic such beliefs concerning the part of 
Tistrya as we find in the Avesta. There is reason 
to believe, however, that in some parts of Persia 
rain spells were in use. The Great BundahiSn 
says : 

' The plague created agaioBt Saist^ is abundance of witch- 
craft; and that character appears from this, that all people 
from that place practise astrology : those wizards produce . . • 
snow, hail, spiders, and locusts. ’ ^ 

On the other hand, it was a current belief among 
Iranians that planets had a malim influence ; but 
this does not oblige us to admit that they had any 
belief in the influences of stars upon men’^s fate (ct 
art. Fate [Iranian]). 

7. Recent superstitions. — Among the supersti- 
tions prevalent among the Parsis and the Muham- 
madan Persians many customs, no doubt, go back to 
old Mazdean practices or, more probably, to popular 
beliefs which persisted beside the official creed. 

The great power assigned, among the old Maz- 
deans, to plants in general, and in particular to 
some specially marvellous ones, as well as the 
extensive practice, among the Babylonian Magi,® 
of natural or magical treatment of diseases by 
herbs, probably explains the important part played 
by plants in the superstitious customs attached 
to the ancient Persian festivals as described by 
Persian writers* — e.g., rubbing with olive oil on 
the day of Nauruz as a riddance from sorrows 
during the new year, eating a pomegranate on the 
feast of Mihr (Mithra) to avert dangers, hitting 

' T. m isr. . J.sm Paris, 1804, pp. 4, 186, 238. 

1 liar:,',' -.;. 1 , Ixxvi. 

:>Ti<'V, i. W.i.!; .S. M. .s. I'l.i.iia, Zoroa»truin Theology, N«w 
York, 1914, pp. 42 f., 134-137. 

4 Dormesteter, p. Ixiv. ® Moulton, 

» Moulton, p. XI9. 7 Pliny, B 

• Peoourdeinanclie, BTP xxiii. 209. 
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an eating animal with an orange on the day of 
Adar in November as a way of securing happiness, 
'ving garlic to one’s friends on the Gos ruz (14th 
ec. ), and boiling herbs on the same day, in order 
to get rid of demons, fumigation with li{jnorice on 
the day of Di-milir i1iz in order to avoid starva- 
tion or misery, eating apples and daffodils on the 
same day in order to secure success in one’s enter- 
prises, placing betel, walnuts, etc., on a pregnant 
woniam s bosom, to make her fertile, * etc. 

The power of fire against evil beings is illns- 
trated by the lighting of a fire on the night of the 
Bahman (Vohu Manah) festival (10th Jan.}. This 
fire, on which perfumes were thrown, was lit under 
the image of the genius in order to repel wild 
beasts. During the whole night it was guarded 
by standing Persians.’ Anquetil du Perron re- 

orts that on 15 Spendarmat the Parsis used to 

old a spell, written on a sheet of paper, in the 
smoke of a fire, in which they had put pieces of 
horn from an animal killed on the festival of Mihr, 
cotton seed, resin, and garlic, in order to remove 
the (fera (daeva) from their houses.’ The magic 
for rain has survived in the custom of pouring out 
water on 30th Jan. in order to obtain rain during 
the year.^ 

In the last days of the Persian year the souls of 
the departed are said to come and pay a visit to 
their relatives, who prepare a sumptuous meal for 
them. The souls — or, rather, the fravashis (q.v.) 
— are supposed to gaze at the food and smell it.’ 
This also, no doubt, is a survival of the beliefs con- 
cerning the fravashis. 

The use of the Gathic hymns and of the chief 
Zoroastrian prayers as spells against diseases or 
against the evil eye is current to this day among 
the representatives of the Mazdean faith. 

■ In order to avert the influence of the evil e.ve or to cure a 
child of some disease, a parent will occasionally hire the mobeds 
... to read from the Yasna, the Yaehts, or the Khordab 
Avesta ; and when women are childless, they will sometimes 
pay to have the Vendidad Sadah recited by the priests, in order 
that the curse of sterility may be removed.’’ 

J. J. Modi knows of charms for diseases of the eye’ 
or for avoiding pollution from contact with all that 
comes from the human body — e.q., hair or nails.’ 
Amulets are also used for the same purpose.’ 

Litkratukk. — T here \s no special book on Iranian magic. 
The general bibliography on Mazdaism has to be consulted, 
especially the translation of the Avesta by J. Darmesteter 
(id 3/(r, Paris, 1892-93); J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism^ 
liOndon, 1913. For speUs and charms see literature at end of 
art. Charms and Amulmts (Iranian). For Parsis cf. J. A, 
Decourdemanche, in RTP xxiii. (19cfe] 209 flf. ; D. Menant, Les 
Parsis, Paris, 1898. A. J. CARNOT. 

MAGIC (Japanese). — Japanese magic is such a 
vast subject that, if we were to treat it systemati- 
cally, with all its logical divisions and subdivisions, 
it would be almost impossible to give even a bare 
inde.x to the volume that would have to be written 
to describe it. We shall, therefore, dismiss every- 
thing that springs from foreign influences, and 
even in Japanese magic proper we shall ignore 
tlie general classifications under which the in- 
numerable details supplied by the rich literature 
of the country might be arranged. We shall con- 
fine our attention to emphasizing the essential 
point, viz. the existence of magic in the very heart 

1 Menant, Les Parsis, p. 116. 

- Decourdemanche, p, 214. * Menant, p. lOS. 

* Decourdemanche, p. 215. 6 Ib. ; Menant, p. 106. 

A. V. W. Jai'kson, Persia Past and Pres^, New York, 
IfXXf, p. 37S f. ; Khudayar Sheriyar, in Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
Mmlfessa Jubilee Vol., Bombay, 1914, p. 299 f. 

* J. J. Modi, ‘ Charms or Amulets for some Diseases of the 
E\e,’ JA SB lii. [1594] 333-345 (reprinted in Hodi's Anthropo- 
loir.'cal Papers, ^mbay [1911], pp. 43-6^ 

' Modi. ‘ Two Iranian Incantations,* JASB viii. [19CK)] 567-672 
(reprinted in Anthropological Papers, pp. S40-354). 

■' Modi, ‘ Nirang-i-Jashan-i-Burzigarftn * and ‘ An Avesta Amu- 
let for Contracting Friendship,* JASB v. [1900] 398-405, 41S-425 
(reprinted in Anthropological Papers, pp. 122-139;, 


of the national religion, in the most authentic 
documents of pure Shinto. 

For this purpose we must apply chiefly to the 
ancient rituals (norito) collected in the Engishiki 
in the 10th cent., although several of these — and 
precisely those that contain most of the magical 
element — were certainly composed at a much 
earlier date, even before the most ancient mjdhico- 
historical works, the Kojiki and the Nihongi, which 
were written in the 8th century. By glancing 
over the most typical of these norito, and explain- 
ing them with the help of certain related passage 
in the Kojiki and the Nihongi or in other equsdly 
ancient sources, rather than by abstract classifica- 
tions, we shall gain a vivid idea of what J apanese 
magic was in its most ancient and most original 
form. 

The old rituals seem to have been not so much 
prayers as magical formnlm, solemn incantations, 
and we shall see that at the same time they were 
enveloped in powerful rites by which the magician 
priests of primitive Japan conquered their gods. 

This magical spirit appears at the very beginning 
of the collection, in the 1st ritnal, Toshigohi no 
Matsuri, which was said every year at seed-time 
to obtain a good harvest. The chief priest (naka- 
tomi), who recited it in the name of the emperor, 
addressed the gods in these word.s : 

‘ I believe in the presence of the sovereign gods of the Harvest. 
If the sovereign gods will bestow in many-bundled ears and 
in luxuriant ears the late-ripening har\'e3t whicb they will 
bestow, the late-ripening harvest which will be produced by 
the dripping of foam from the arms and by drawing the mud 
together between the opposing thighs, then I will ftillil their 
praises by setting up the Srstfruits in a thousand ears and 
many hundred ears, raising high the sake-jars, filling and rang- 
ing in rows the bellies of the sake- jars, in juice and m ear.’ 

Other offerings are then enumerated, among 
which we notice a white horse, a white pig, and 
a white cock. Now, a 9th cent, document, the 
Kogoshai, gives the legendary origin of this detail : 
Mi-toshi no Kami, ‘ the god of the august harvest,’ 
had cast his curse on the rice fields ; but the diviners 
obtained from him, by the gift of these same white 
animals, the secret of a magical process which en- 
abled them to save the imperilled crop. The ritnal 
is, therefore, based on a history of magic. The 
main point to remember from this first text, how- 
ever, is the conditional character of the offerings 
which are to obtain the desired result. The same 
precaution is found again, in the same words, to- 
wards the end of this document, where the officiant 
invokes the gods who preside over the departure 
of the waters on which irrigation depends. This 
ritual, therefore, is not so much a prayer as a con- 
tract, a matter-of-fact agreement, by which the 
gods receive in advance the remuneration promised 
in exchange for the services expected from them, 
and thus find themselves morally compelled to 
render them. We accordingly see at the very be- 
ginning the familiar nature of the relations between 
these very human gods and the priestly magicians 
who exploit their power. 

In the 2nd ritual, Kasnga Matsuri, we again 
find this idea of the bond which must unite 
the ofl'erings with the services rendered ; for it 
is ‘in consequence’ of these offerings that the 
gods are asked to protect the sovereign and his 
court. We may also observe that, of the fonr gods 
worshipped in the temple of Kasnga, the first two, 
Take-mika-dznchi and Futsu-nushi, were repre- 
sented by magical swords (cf. Kojiki, tr. B. H. 
Chamberlain, 2nd ed., Tokyo, 19W, p. 36), and 
that the other two, Koyan6 and his wife, are con- 
nected with the famous eclipse in which that god, 
by his ‘powerful ritual words,’ helped to bring 
back the sun-goddess (Kojiki, 64). 

There is the same spirit in the 3rd ritual, Hirose 
Oho-imi no Matsuri, devoted to tlie goddess of fowl. 
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Her worshippers make a bargain with her ; whUe 
bringing her various offerings, they promise her 
others if the harvest is very abundant. 

The 4th ritual, Tatsuta no Kaze no Kami no 
Matsuri, is just as characteristic, aud, moreover, 
relates its own legendary origin. For several years 
imknown gods have bungled all the crops, and the 
diviners have not been able to discover who these 
gods are. Then the sovereign himself ‘deigns to 
conjure them,’ and they reveal themselves to him in 
a dream. They are ‘ Heaven’s Pillar’s augustness 
and Country’s Pillar’s augustness,’ the gods of the 
winds who maintain the order of the world. They 
require certain offerings, the founding of a temple 
at Tatsuta, and a liturgy, by means of which they 
‘ will bless and ripen the things produced by the 
great People of the region under heaven, firstly 
the five sorts of grain, down to the least leaf of the 
herbs.’ Here it is the gods who state their condi- 
tions. The people hasten to fulfil them ‘without 
omission,’ but evidently the recollection of past 
calamities has left some mistrust, for, when mak- 
ing the present offerings, they announce future 
gifts for the autumn : H, between now and then, 
the gods have deigned not to send ‘ bad winds and 
rou^ waters,’ but to ‘ ripen and bless ’ the harvest, 
they will grant them the firstfruits of it. This 
will be their small commission. 

We shall pass over the 5th, 6th, and 7th rituals, 
which are not so interesting, and come to the 8th, 
Ohotono-Hogahi, i.e. ‘ Luck-bringer of the Great 
Palace.’ This title itself indicates the magical 
character of the document, and, in fact, we find 
the ritual defined in its own text in the words, ama 
tsu kumshi ihahi-goto, ‘ the celestial magical pro- 
tective words.’ It is a formula the recitation of 
which wards off all calamity from the palace, as an 
amulet would do ; this is shown by the importance 
ascribed to the perfect regularity of the_ words 
pronounced ; for, m another passage, certain ‘ cor- 
rector ’-gods (naho) are begged to rectify all the 
omissions that they may have seen or heard in the 
rites or the words of the ceremony. This ceremony 
itself throws abundant light on the magical charac- 
ter of the ritual of which it was a part. We have 
a description of it in the Gi-shiki of the 9th cent, 
(see E. Satow, in TASJ, vol. ix. pt. ii. [1881] 
p. 192 f.). A priestly retinue, in w-hich we dmtin- 
guish chiefly the nakatomi, the imibe (‘abstaining 
priests’), and the vestals, goes through the palace 
in every direction ; and in different places, from 
the great audience-hall to the bath-room, even to 
the emperor’s privy, the vestals sprinkle rice and 
sake, while the imibe hang precious stones on the 
four comers of the rooms visited by them. We 
observe here an application of the custom, called 
sammai, which consisted in scattering rice to ward 
off evil spirits. Whatever is the reason of this 
custom — whether it is simply a bait thrown to the 
demons or perhaps a symbolical use of grains whose 
shape represents one of the aspects of the genera- 
tive power, of the vital force wnich combats illness 
and death — the rite in question was very frequently 
practised in Japanese magic. Bice was scattered 
inside the hut m which a woman was about to ^ 
confined ; in the divination at cross-roads {tsuji- 
ura-, see art. DIVINATION [Japanese]), a boundary 
was sometimes marked on the road, where rice 
was also strewn, in order to take afterwards as an 
oracle the words spoken by the first passer-by 
who crossed this bewitched line ; and an old legend 
tells how, when the son of the gods descended mm 
heaven to Mount Takachiho, grains of rice were 
thrown at random in the air to disperse the dark- 
ness from the sky. Just the same is the magical 
use of jewels to combat evil influences. Through 
the whole of Japanese mythology there is the 
sparkle of jewels, some of which are talismans — 


jewels which, at the time of an eclipse, the gods 
suspended to the highest branches of the sacred 
cleyera, and whose brilliance recalled the sun 
(Kojiki, 64) ; jewels which, in another famous 
story, enabled their possessor to make the tide 
flow or ebb at his will {ib. 150) ; jewels which 
even aimed at resuscitating the dead, as we 
shall see below. We can, therefore, easily under- 
stand the magical r61e of the red jewels which, 
araded in the imperial apartments, caused the 
ark threats of the invisible everywhere to retire 
before their brightness. Still another point to be 
remarked is that, according to the description 
cited, the imibe recite the ritual ‘ in a low voice.’ 
Polynesian sorcerers also said their prayers in a 
low singing, perhaps even hissing, tone, similar to 
the hissing, whispering voice which they attributed 
to their gods ; and even in Japan, in the divination 
by the harp (koto-nra), one of the practices of the 
officiant was a complicated whistle. All this magi- 
cal atmosphere which surrounds the ritual suits 
its text very well. It points out, first of aU, the 
propitiatory rites which the imibe have accom- 
plished in hewing down the trees intended for 
the construction of the palace. Then it recalls 
the mythical recollections which assure beforehand 
the efficacy of the formula recited. Then the 
protector-gods of the palace are entreated to 
ward off certain calamities, several of which — 
e.g., serpent-bites, or the droppings of birds falling 
through the smoke-hole in the roof — are ritual 
‘offences.’ Lastly, in the same way as it invokes 
the con'ector-gods for every possible omission, the 
text insists on this fact — that the ‘ innumerable 
strings of luck-brinmng grains ’ have been made by 
sacrM jewellers ‘ taking care to avoid aU pollution 
and to observe perfect cleanness.’ The care in all 
these details shows the magical importance attached 
to each of the rites of the ceremony, and to the 
most insignificant words of the incantation. 

We shall omit the 9th ritual. Mikado Matsuri, 
‘ Festival of the Sublime Gates,’ devoted to the 
gods who guard the entrance of the palace against 
the evil influences of the ‘ crooked’ gods (inoya), 
and come to the 10th, which is much more im- 
portant. This is the ‘ Ritual of the Great Purifica- 
tion’ (Oho-harahi). This ritual was recited by the 
chief of the nakatomi, at the end of the 6th and 
the 12th months, to blot out all the transgressions, 
both moral and ritual, that the whole people had 
committed in the interval. The choice of these 
dates is in itself significant : the summer ceremony 
recalls the lustrations formerly practised on the eve 
of St. John in different countries of Europe, and the 
ceremony at the end of the year corresponds with 
the need of renewal experienced by the majority of 
men at this time, and which, in Japan, still takes 
the popular form of a dramatized exorcism called 
tsuina, ‘expulsion of the demons.’ The Great 
Purification included various rites ; but the ritual 
is often mentioned as if it itself formed the whole 
ceremony — which provesthe magical power ascribed 
to the words recitw. This ritual begins by stating 
clearly that it is the emperor who ‘ deigns to purify 
and wash away’ (harahi-tamahi kiyome-tamafu) 
the offences committed — from which we see that 
the gods who, a little later, are to be invoked to 
intervene really play a part inferior to that of the 
emperor, and act only, so to speak, at his command. 
The right of absolution which he exercises thus 
arises from the general sovereignty conferred ‘ re- 
spectfully’ upon him by the celestial gods at the 
beginning of the dynasty, as the continuation of 
the text immediately recalls. Then follows the 
enumeration of ritual crimes, voluntary or not, 
which are to be effaced (see Bevon, Anthologie de 
la lUttratnre japonaise, Paris, 1910, p. 28 f.). We 
may select from this list at least two offences con- 
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nected wit’i our subject. Tiie one is the ‘planting 
of wands ' yi tiihi-sashi) in rioe-lields, probably with 
incantations — a process which an ancient native 
interpretation explains as the erecting of n\agic 
boundaries on the field of which one claims to be 
proprietor, though perhaps it is an example of 
pointed wands secretly stuck into the mud to hurt 
the bare feet of a neighbour, just as, among the 
Malays, a person in flight retarded the pursuit of 
his adversaries by this means. The other oflence 
{maji-mono seru tsumi) is the ‘ performing of witch- 
craft,’ either in a general way (cf. Kojiki, 326 f.) 
or in particular against a neighbour’s animals 
(if we connect this passage with the expression 
kemono-tafushi, ‘to kill animals,’ which precedes 
it). In anj' case the Chinese character employed 
shows that it is a q^uestion of black magic ; and 
that is why the norito, although it is itself a 
magical te.xt, does not hesitate to condemn it. 
The ritual afterwards shows that, when these 
faults are committed, the great nakatomi has to 
prepare some twigs in a certain way, doubtless 
intended to form a sort of purificatory broom, 
then to recite ‘ the powerful ritual words of the 
celestial ritual ’ (ama tm norito no futo norito- 
fjoto). The native commentators tried for a long 
time to find out to what mysterious incantation 
this passage could possibly allude, without seeing 
that it simply referred to the norito itself. This is 
the ‘celestial’ ritual which the gods revealed on 
high to the ancestor of the emperors, and whose 
‘ powerful words ’ his descendant causes to be 
repeated — an expression intended to recall the 
intrinsic virtue of this formula. When the high 
priest recites it thus, according to the text of the 
ritual itself, the gods of heaven and earth will 
approach to listen, and all ott'ences will disappear, 
being swept oil', carried away to the ocean by the 
goddess of the torrents, swallowed by the goddess 
of the sea-currents, driven to the nether reddens 
by the god who.se breath chases before it all im- 
purities, and there they will be seized at last by a 
subterranean deity who will banish them for ever. 
Clearly these deities are only the four wheels of 
the machine which the emperor sets in motion by 
the hand of the great nakatomi, the magician who 
knows the sacred woids which even the gods obey. 
As for the rest, to make more certain, they bring 
a horse whose erect ears will incite these gods to 
listen attentively, just as the crowing cocks, the 
lighted fire — all these magical processes of the myth 
of the eclipse (Kojiki, 63^5) — would recall the sun, 
or as, in another account of the old Shinto annals 
(Nihoniji, tr. W. G. Aston, London, 1896, i. 106), 
one had only to whistle to raise the wind. Then 
an order i.s given to the vrabe (‘ diviners ’) to throw 
into the river the expiatory offerings, to which a 
mysterious sympathy unites the sins themselves, 
which will disappear along with the objects to 
which they have been attached. The ritual 
finishes, therefore, with a last example of the 
magic which has inspired the whole of it. 

We may mention the 11th ritual along with this 
one. It is an invocation which the hereditary 
scholars of Yamato pronounced immediately before 
the ceremony of the Great Purification, and in 
which they presented the em^ror with a silver- 
gilt human effigy, which would play the part of 
-•c.'iijegoat by removing calamities from him, and 
a giMcd r-word on which he breathed before it was 
taken fiom him, w ith the same intention of driv- 
ing away, after this magical transfer, both the 
sins commilted and their material support. 

An it her ritual which is plainly magical is the 
12th. the title of which, Ho-shidzume, ‘ Appeasing 
Ilf the Fire,’ shows that its purpo.se was not to 
w orship ilie god of fire, but fw banish him from the 
palace. As in the 10th ritual, the text first recalls 


I the celestial revelation which has confided to the 
emperor the ‘powerful words’ by means of which 
he is superior to this god. Then it recounts the 
atrocious crime of this ‘ child with the wicked 
heart,’ who caused his mother’s death by burning 
her when she gave him birth (cf. Kojiki, 32-33) ; 
and tells how Izanarai herself, cursing this son 
who had caused her death, came up from the 
nether regions to give birth to the water-goddess, 
the gourd, the river-plant, and the princess of the 
clay mountains, four divine things whose magical 
use against fire she immediately taught. Then, 
in order that this wicked god ‘ may deign not to 
be terribly lively in the palace of the august 
sovereign,’ he is loaded with offerings, which 
have the effect of captivating and subduing him. 
This ritual was accompanied by rites which con- 
sisted mainly in the lighting of a fire by the urahe 
in the four outside corners of the precincts of the 
palace, with the primitive apparatus (hi-kiri-usu) 
of which a specimen may be seen in the University 
Museum, Oxford. 

The 13th ritual, Mkhi-ahe, also aimed at em- 
ploying certain gods to combat others. Those who 
were invoked on this occasion were three gods of 
roads and cross-roads, whose phallic character 
caused them to be looked upon as ‘ preventive 
gods’ (sake no kami) against the epidemics sent 
by the demons. The ritual begins by reminding 
these protector-gods, without great reverence, that 
their duties were inaugurated in heaven itself, 
where they already served the son of the gods. It 
then dictates to them what they must do : 

‘ Whenever from the Boot-country, the Bottom-country, there 
may come savave and unfriendly beings, consort not and parley 
not with them, hut if they go below, keep watch below, if they 
go above, keep watch above, protecting us against pollution 
with a night guarding and a day guarding. ’ 

In return they are presented with offerings, 
which they are to enjoy while defending the great 
roads ‘ like a multitudinous assemblage of rocks,’ 
and, finally, the celebrant insists once more on the 
‘ powerful words ’ of his formula. 

The next ritual, the 14th, was devoted to the 
Oho-nihe, ‘ Great Offering of Food.’ Before eating 
the new rice of the year, the ancient Japanese 
performed a ceremony called Nihi-name, ‘new 
tasting,’ which had a propitiatory purpose towards 
the spirit of the rice (tlga no Mi-tama). The Oho- 
nihe was a more solemn Nihi-name, celebrated 
some time after the accession of the emperors, 
and con.stituting a sort of religious coronation for 
them. The ritual relating to this festival contains 
nothing very curious in itself ; but it is interesting 
to find that the very complicated ceremony with 
which it was connected included a long series of 
preparations, in which magic occupied a large 
place, just as in the essential part of the festival, 
when the emperor in person, surr ounded by ladies 
of honour who repeated a mysterious formula, 
shared in the repast which he had just offered to 
the gods. 

The 15th ritual is another document whose 
magical value appears as soon as it is placed in 
its psychological surroundings. It is entitled Mi- 
tama shidzumum, which shows that its purpose 
was ‘to appease the august spirit,’ i.e. the spirit 
of the emperor. It was a case of keeping the im- 
perial soul in his body, of recalling ir if it seemed 
to wish to escape— in a word, of renewing magically 
the vital force of the sovereign for the coming 
year and thus prolonging his life. This is the 
meaning of the ceremony called Chinkonsai, which 
was celebrated at the end of the year in tlie sanc- 
tuary of the priests of the court (see Nihonai, ii. 
373). Now, the gloss identifies this festival with an 
ancient ceremony called Mi-tama fiirishiki, ‘ shak- 
ing of the august jewels,’ which again plunges us 
into deep magic. The Kiujiki (ii. 2) says, in fact. 
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that, when the sun-goddess gave the investitnro to 
the ancestor of the emperors, she bestowed upon 
him ten precious treasures : 

‘ one mirror oE the offing, one mirror of the shore, one eight- 
hands-breadth sword, one jewel of birth, one jewel of return 
from death, one perfect jewel, one jewel road-returning [evil 
things by the road they came], one serpent-scarf, one bee-scarf, 
and scarf of various things.’ She added ; ‘ In case of illness, 
shake these treasures and repeat to them the words : Hi, /«, 
mi, yo, itm, mu, nana, ya, kokuno, tari, and shake them yura~ 
yura (onomatopoeia). If thou doest so the dead ivill certainly 
return to life.’ 

The objects enumerated by the sun-goddess are 
talismans, several of which occur in the most 
ancient Japanese mythology (see Kojiki, 86, 150, 
324, etc.). As for the incantation, it represents 
simply the series of numbers from one to ten, which 
demonstrates its intrinsic power, independent of 
the meaning of the words. We know, besides, 
that the same incantation was recited at this 
festival by young sacerdotal virgins {mi-kamu-ko), 
who performed the sacred kagura, in imitation of 
the dance of Uzume in the eclipse myth (Kojiki, 
64-65), while a nakatomi knotted threads, which 
were clearly meant to retain the imperial soul, and 
which he shut up in a closed vessel. 

We shall omit rituals 16 to 24, which refer 
exclusively to the offices of the temples of Ise ; 
it will be sufficient to mention in this group the 
formula of the 23rd ritual, for the installing of a 
princess as vestal ; 

* The offering of a sacred princess of the hlood imperial to 
serve as the deities’ staff, having first, according to custom, 
observed the rules of religious purity for three years, is to the end 
that thou mayst cause the Sovereign Grandchild to live peace- 
fully and firmly as long as Heaven and Earth, the Sun and the 
Moon may last. I, the Great Nakatomi, bolding the dread spear 
by the middle, with deepest awe pronounce this dedication of 
her by the Mikado to the end that she may serve as an augu.vt 
staff.’ 

We have here evidently a survival of the ‘ ab- 
stainer’ of primitive Japan, whose asceticism 
assured on pain of death the good fortune and 
health of the village, in the same way as here the 
sacrihce of the imperial virgin is to guarantee the 
hapjiiness and long life of the sovereign (cf. art. 
Asceticism [Japanese]). 

The 25th ritual, of a more general interest, 
is ^titled : Tatari-gami wo iitsushi-tatematsuni 
norito, ‘ Kitual for the Respectful Removal of the 
Gods who send Plagues.’ In the 13th ritual the 
gods of roads were made to intervene against these 
wicked gods ; now they themselves are directly 
addressed. It is, therefore, a real formula of 
exorcism. The text begins by recalling how the 
supreme council of the cele.stial gods, wishing to 
‘ pacify ’ the country before the descent of the 
future emperor, sent Futsu-nushi and Take-mika- 
dzuchi, who triumphed over the terrestrial gods 
and ‘ silenced the rocks, trees, and the least leaf of 
herbs likewise that had spoken.’ After this warn- 
ing, undisguised and all the more plain because, 
according to the ritual, the wicked gods know well, 

‘ by virtue of their divinity, the things which were 
begun in the Plain of high heaven,’ numerous gifts 
are made to them to win them over — and not only 
the usual oflerings of cloths, fish, game, vegetables, 
rice, and sake, but also, in a naive form, 

‘ as a thing to see plain in, a mirror ; as things to piay with, 
beads ; as things to shoot oif with, a bow and arrows ; as a thing 
to strike and cut with, a sword ; as a thing which ^Uops out, 
a horse.’ 

Lastly, after having thus loaded them with 
numerous toy.s and abundant dainties, which they 
beg them to accept ‘ with clear liearts, as peaceful 
oft'erings and sufficient offerings,’ they earnestly 
a.sk these ‘ sovereign gods ’ to be good enough, 

‘ without ileigniiig to be turbulent, deigning to be fierce, and 
deigning to hurt, to remove out to the wide and clean places of 
the mountain-streams, and by virtue of their divinity to be 
tranquil.’ 

Passing in silence a less interesting ritual (the 
26th), we come at length to the last document of 
the collection, the 27th ritual, whicli is called 


Idzmno no kuni no miyakko no kaniu yogoto, ‘ The 
Divine Words of Good Fortune of the Chiefs of 
the Country of Idzumo.’ These local chiefs, after 
having lost their civil sway, had preserved their 
religious power. It is they who to this day in this 
old province hand down the primitive fire-kindler 
which their legendary ancestor, the god Ame-no- 
hohi, had received from the sun-goddess herself, 
and which each chief priest of Idzumo b^ueaths 
to his successor by the ceremony called lu-tsugi, 

‘ perpetuation of fire.’ In this ritual the miyakko 
first announces that he will recite the formula, 
after many ritual preparations, to bring happiness 
to the reign of the ‘ visible god,’i».e. the sovereign. 
He then relates how Ame-no-hohi and, later, other 
celestial ambassadors were sent to earth to prepare 
for the descent of the son of the gods ; how Ohona- 
mochi, the divine king of IJzumo, who achieved 
the ‘making of the country’ with the help of a 
stranger magician, and who was the first to found 
a government in this important region of the 
archipelago, was persuaded by the celestial envoys 
to abandon his temporal rule to the son of the 
gods ; how he then divided his souls, by a curious 
application of the Japanese idea which allows the 
possible separation of the multiple souls of man, 
attaching his ‘ gentle spirit ’ (nigi-tama) to a fetish- 
mirror which he caused to be placed in a temple of 
Yamato, while his ‘ rough spirit’ (ara-tama) went 
to rest in the great temple of Idzumo ; and how at 
length Ame-no-hohi received from above the com- 
mand to bless the sovereign henceforth, that his 
life might be long, healthy, and happy (cf. Kojiki, 
54, 58, 113-124). It is while carrying out this 
command that the descendant of -Ame-no-hohi 
intervenes, as he liimself declares. He brings to 
the emperor ‘ divine treasures,’ whose magical r61e 
— fortunately for us — he clearly defines. There are, 
first of all, sixty jewels, white, red, and green. 

‘These white jewels are the ^eat august white hairs (to 
which your Majesty will reach) ; Uie red jewels are the august, 
healthful, ruddy couuteiiaiice ; and the greeu-estuary jewels are 
the harmonious fitness with which your Majesty will establish 
far and wide, as with a broad sword-blade, his lasting great 
august reign over the Great-eight-island-country winch he 
governs.’ 

We have here, therefore, a typical case of the 
action of like upon like, which is one of the essen- 
tial doctrines of primitive man, and which, in the 
present case, attaches to the different jewels a 
power corresponding to their colour. The formula 
continues by other applications of this principle of 
imitative magic : 

‘ As this white lioi-se plants firmly his foru-lioofs and his hind- 
hoofs, BO will the pillars of the Great Palace be set firmly on the 
upper rocks and frozen firmly on the lower rocks ; the pricking 
up of his ears is a sign that your Majesty wiii, with ears ever 
more erect, rule the Under-Heaveu,’ etc. 

It is possible that at some time these rites may 
have become symbols ; but it is impossible not to 
recognize in them, especially at the beginning, 
practices inspired by that primitive logic wliich 
has always and everywhere constructed magic on 
the same universal principles. 

Ancient Shinto, therefore, as it appears to us in 
its most authentic liturgies, is a religion in which 
the magical element still prevails over the religious 
sentiment. The rituals are es-sentially magical 
formulae, addressed to magician gods (as i.= demon- 
strated by all their mythical exploits) by magician- 
priests (the nakatomi, the imioe, and the urabe), 
and encircled in magical rites. Magic is, there- 
fore, at the base of the national cult of the 
Japanese, and it appears there with all the cliarac- 
teristics familiar to the student of coiiii>arative 
religion. 

To finish with a vivid illustration, which, after 
the necessarily short descriptions given a’love, will 
show this magic in application in a tyjiical and 
exact case, we shall choo.se as an examjile sorcery, 
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as it ffas practised in the most ancient times. The 
following is the curious account of the subject pven 
in the Kqjiki (3^ f.) : 

* The Deity of Idzushi [the country of the ‘ sacred stones *] had 
a daughter, whose name was the Deity MaidenK)Mdznshi. So 
eighty Deities wished to obtain this Maiden-oMdzushi in mar- 
riage, but none of them could do so. Hereupon there were 
two Deities, brothers, of whom the elder was called the Touth- 
of-the-Glow-on-the-Autnmn-Mountains, and the younger was 
named the Y outh-of-the-Haze-on-the-Spring-Mountains, So the 
elder brother said to the younger brother ; “ Though I heg for 
the Maiden-of-ldzushi, I cannot obtain her in marriage. Wilt 
thou be able to obtain her?” He answered, saying: “I will 
easily obtain her." Then the elder brother said : “ If thou shalt 
obtain this maiden, 1 will take off my upper and lower garments, 
and distil liquor in a jar of my own height, and prepare all the 
things of the mountains and of the rivers, in payment of the 
wager.” Then the younger brother told his mother everything 
that the elder brother had said. Forthwith the mother, having 
taken wistaria-bbre, wove and sewed in the space of a single 
night an upper garment and trousers, and also socks and boots, 
and likewise made a bow and arrows, and clothed him in this 
upper garment, trousers, etc., made him take the bow and 
arrows, and sent him to the maiden's house, where both his 
apparel and the bow and arrows all tum^ into wistaria- 
blossoms. Thereupon the Youth-of-the-Haze-on-the-Spring- 
Mountains hung up the bow and arrows in the maiden's privy. 
Then, w-hen the Maiden-of-ldzushi, thinking the blossoms 
strange, brought them, he followed behind the maiden into the 
house, and forthwith wedded her. So she gave birth to one 
child. Then he spoke to his elder brother, saying : ” I have 
obtained the Maiden-of-ldzushi. " Thereupon the elder brother, 
vexed that the younger brother should have wedded her, did not 
pay the things he had wagered. Then when the younger 
brother complained to his mother, his august parent replied, 
saj ing : ‘ * During my august life the Deities mdeed are to be weli 
imitated ; it must be because he imitates mortal men that he 
does not pay those things.” Forthwith, in her anger with her 
elder child, she took a one- jointed bamboo from an island in the 
River Idzushi, and made a coarse basket with eight boles, and 
took stones from the river, and mixing them with brine [s/iiAo, 
in the sense of ‘ hard salt ’], wrapped them in the leaves of the 
bamboo and caused this curse (totoAi) to be spoken [by her 
younger son] ; ” Like unto the becoming green of these bamboo- 
leaves, do thou become green and wither ! Again, like unto the 
flowing and ebbing of this brine [again the word ihiho, but 
here with the meanlngl of ‘ sea-water '], do thou flow and ebb ! 
Again, like unto the sinking of these stones, do thou sink and 
be prostrate ! ” Having caused this curse to be spoken, she 
placed the basket over the smoke [apparently on the hearth of 
the elder son]. Therefore the elder brother dried up, withered, 
sickened, and lay prostrate for the space of eight years. ^ on 
the elder brother entreating his august parent with lamenta- 
tions and tears, she forthwiu caused the corse to be reversed. 
Thereupon his body was pacified. This is the origin of the 
term “a divine wagerpayment.”' 

In this text we have a case of original sorcery, 
founded on sympathetic magic (a conception so 
well expressed by the Japanese word for ‘ magic,’ 
majinahi, which conveys the idea of ‘to mix’), 
but before the time when the progress of the arts 
and foreign influences could have given the idea 
of exercising sorceries on the effigy of an enemy. 
(For this later development see, e.g., the popular 
ballad of Shuntoku Maru, in TASJ, vol. xxii. 
pt. iii. [1894] pp. 29-1-308.) We are, therefore, in 
the presence of a thoroughly Japanese rite, whose 
ancient character is shown by its very obscurity, 
and which cannot be understood unless it is re- 
placed in the midst of the primitive beliefs from 
which it came. First of all, the mother provides 
herself with the mysterious bamboo on which the 
life of her elder son is to depend. Purposely she 
does not gather it in any chance place ; she takes 
it from an island — which already connects that 
object with the laqnatic element. With this bam- 
boo she weaves a basket, in which she takes care 
to leave eight holes, which will be the eight open- 
ings by which eight years of misfortune are to 
enter for the victim. In this basket she places 
river-pebble.s which, even more than the bamboo, 
come from the water. But it is from fresh water 
that they have come ; and the nature of the rite 
demands that they should assume a maritime 
character. They are, therefore, put among brine : 
by this union the assimilation is m.ade, and the 
sorceiy can be accomplished. The only thing that 
remains to be done is to pronounce the formula 
whose powerful words will act on all these things. 


The victim will wither like the leaves of bamboo, 
in the same way as, in another legend (Kojiki, 
238), the magical imprecation (ukebi) of a chief 
had made a great oak-tree suddenly decay ; or, 
better still, in the same way as, by the effect 
of a general malediction, man, formerly im- 
mortal, was condemned to die as the flowers of 
the cherry-tree fade (Kojiki, 140-142). Then, as 
the high water falls back, the guilty one will be 
abased. Lastly, he will be seen foundering as a 
stone sinks when disappearing under the waves. 
This curse pronounced, the basket of perdition 
is placed in the smoke of the hearth; the green 
leaves become black ; the threat is executed. Yet 
in the end the mother’s heart hears the repentance 
of her son. She reverses the curse, the terrible 
magical formula is this time pronounced backwards 
(cf. Kojiki, 238), and immediately the body of the 
young man is ‘ pacified ’ ; he returns to health, to life. 

In this sorcery the most curious point is that 
which is connected with the sea element. The 
fate of the young man is, in fact, connected with 
the ebbing of the tide. We have here an interest- 
ing illustration, among the insular Japanese, of 
the belief so wide-spread among primitive races, 
according to which a mysterious harmony exists 
between the life of man and the flowing and ebbing 
of the sea. In this belief, it is when the sea is 
flowing in that one is born, becomes strong, pros- 
pers ; it is when it is ebbing that one loses hb 
energy, falls ill, and dies. The Japanese sorceress, 
the depositary of primitive traditions, is well aware 
of this secret agreement. She knows that, even 
far from the seashore, an artificial connexion can 
be formed between these two manifestations of a 
single force. Consequently she brings into con- 
nexion with the salt element these river-pebbles, 
into which the consecrated words will bring the 
very existence of her son ; and the cursed one is 
immediately delivered up to tlie enchantment of 
the waters ; he becomes like a pebble on the beach, 
the tide carries him away, drags him towards the 
brightnesses of life, then lets him fall back and 
roll in darkness and ileath. This story of witch- 
craft has, therefore, given us at one and the same 
time a typical case of Japanese magic and a new 
proof of the strange unity observable even in the 
most curious beliefs of humanity in general. 

LiTEaATUEE. — ^This has been cited Id the article. 

M. Kevon. 

MAGIC (Jewish). — The attitude assumed by 
Judaism towards everything not sanctioned by its 
own monotheistic teaching has also affected the 
practice which may be called ‘magic,’ and it thus 
becomes necessary, first of all, to obtain as clear 
a definition as documents of the OT and Jewish 
tradition allow as to what is to be understood by 
the terra. 

It must at once be pointed out that divination 
and charms (see DiVINA'noN [Jewish] and CHARMS 
AX'D Amulets [Jewish]) are not part of Jewish 
magic, which, properly speaking, corresponds most 
closely to ‘witchcraft.’ The difference between 
witchcraft and other foiras of magic is that the 
magician has nothing whatsoever to do with fore- 
casting the future or with preventing any occur- 
rence that is sure to happen in the ordinary course 
of nature. He has nothing to do primarily with 
spells or incantations, nor is the writing of any 
formula an indispensable condition for magic. 
Magic can only be ‘ performed ’ ; no magic is 
effective unless it is the result of some ‘ operation ’ ; 
the magician must ‘ act ’ in one way or another in 
order to accomplish his purpose; and herein lies 
the profound difference between magic and any 
other form of supemtition — preventing and altering 
the regular oiierations of nature. The magician is 
not helping things to fruition ; on the contrary, he 
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seeks to subvert the regular coarse of events. He 
is expected, if possible, to obscure the sun and 
moon, to bring the dead to life, to change human 
heings into animal shapes or vice versa ; he is to 
produce fruit in winter, and, in fact, to do every- 
thing that is contrary to the regular laws of nature. 
The magician will kill, he will create strife — his 
activity will always be an evil one. He is not 
expected to do good; he will be the agent for 
vengeance, hatred, and everything that makes for 
strife, death, and destruction. But he cannot 
carry out his intention without an ‘operation’; 
he must ‘do’ .something in order to bring about 
the desired result. Unlike the diviner, who is 
guided by certain signs and omens, which he is 
able to understand and combine, so that he can 
read the future in the events of the present, 
and unlike the charmer, who can only undo the 
magician’s evil work by certain spells, songs, 
formulae, and written amulets, the magician must 
perform a whole set of ceremonies quite inde- 
Mndent of signs, omens, and spells. It is a new 
definition that is here offered, which, by circum- 
scribing much more narrowly the field of super- 
stition, is an endeavour to give to maigic its real 
meaning. The magician’s work, again, is not ex- 
pected to be of a permanent character; it is 
temporary, and it can be undone by other means, 
or hy other magicians who know the secret of the 
action and the means by which it has been achieved. 
In order, then, to disturb the laws of nature, to 
transform existing things, to shape and mould new 
creatures, the magician requires the help of super- 
human powers. This is the very root and basis of 
magical art ; the magician must be able to com- 
mand the services of spiritual powers— demons, 
gods, or ghosts — malignant in their disposition and 
willing to do mischief. 

Jewish magic presupposes the existence of such 
spirits, and occupies the borderland between ortho- 
doxy and heresy, between Judaism and paganism. 
It is am art that lives in the twilight between truth 
and falsehood ; and the line of demarcation shifts 
according to the change of theological views in the 
course of development and transition. It depends 
also upon the nature of those spirits and upon the 
theological attitude towards them — whether they 
are considered as forces opposed to God or as mere 
negative forces that are also creatures of God and 
yet unwilling, by their own innate wickedness, to 
do good. The conception of a rebellious angel who 
has been cast down from the heavenly heights 
because of his arrogance and insubordination does 
not enter into the sphere of Jewish magic, nor, 
with rare exceptions, have the gods of other nations 
become evil spirits subservient to the wish of the 
magician and willing to do his behest. 

The Hebrew term for ‘ magic ’ is keshef, which, 
like all technical expressions connected with super- 
stition, is of obscure origin ; though many attempts 
have been made to elucidate its primitive meaning, 
not one has yet proved satisfactory. The primitive 
meaning of keshef, in the view of the present writer, 
is apparently ‘hidden,’ ‘obscure,’ ‘a thing done 
in a secret manner,’ which is the very essence of 
magic. The performance is a secret one, and even 
those who are allowed to witness it are slow to 
nnderstand its meaning. The word keshef, with 
its various derivatives, occurs twelve times in the 
Bible. It is to be noted that all the references in 
the Pentateuch are to Egypt, while of the refer 
ences in the Prophetic^ writings some are to 
Assyria as well as to Palestine itself. In 2 Ch 33* 
Manasseh is described as having practised witch- 
craft as well as other forbidden things (cf. also 
Mai 3*); the wizards of Egypt are mentioned in 
Ex 7“ 22“ ; in Babylon there is only one allusion 
to them, in Dn 2*. 


The LXX translates keshef by tpapfuiKov, which 
does not mean ‘ poison,’ but, as in later Greek, a 
‘ spell ’ cast by a magician. Keshef has remained 
the technical term in Hebrew literature. Witch- 
craft is called kishshufia the Mishna and Talmud, 
and no words have been more widely used, and yet 
with a very definite meaning attached to them, 
than kishshuf and m’khashshef, nor is there any 
doubt that the real meaning of this ‘magic’ is 
exactly witchcraft. It is clearly stated (Sank. vii. 
4, 11) that only he is to be called a magician who 
produces a real act, but not the man who produces 
an optical illusion, a kind of jugglery. 

The fact that witchcraft is mentioned in con- 
nexion with Egypt (exclusively, in the Pentateuch, 
and occasionally, in other passages in the Bible) 
shows the probable source of the magical art known 
and practised in Bible times. The Egyptian m'- 
khashshfim in Ex 22“ perform precisely the 
acts defined above as the work of the magicians ; 
they endeavour to change the order of nature. No 
det^s are given regarding the operation of the 
magician in the Bible ; but from Is 47®- Mic 5“, 
Mad 3*, Nah S'*, Jer 27*, and 2 K 9“ it is clear that, 
in the eyes of the prophets, the work of sorcery 
was tantamount to idolatry and to lewdness, pos- 
sibly through the performance of some action by 
the magician. That some of the witches performed 
such acts in a state of absolute nakedness is an 
attested fact throughout the history of magic, and 
it is possible that the prophets had this in view 
when in speaking of witches they placed them on 
the same plane as harlots. It is noteworthy that 
the ■witch, and not the wizard, is mentioned in Ex 
22“, Dt 18“. The sin of the mfkhashshefdh must 
have been so heinous that the law punished it with 
death. Witchcraft must, therefore, have been con- 
nected with idolatry (Mic S*'*-) ; it was characterized 
as an ‘abomination’ (Dt 18“), and was also de- 
scribed as zfnuntm, ‘lewdness’ (Nah 3*, 2 K 9**). 

The scanty references in the OT, which show 
that the practice could not have been wide-spread 
in Bible times, become clear in the light of the 
tradition of Babbinical literature. We learn to 
know through what powers the magicians were 
able to carry on their operations ; the spirits 
become, as it were, more materialized. 

The existence of demons is not denied ; on the 
contrary, they are universally acknowledged, pos- 
sibly through the influence of Babylon, and the 
Jewish belief of the period endeavours to account 
for them in a world created by God (see Demons 
AND Spirits [Hebrew] and Demons and Spirits 
[Jewish]). 

According to the Pirke A bhdth, v. 9 (cf. C. Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Father^, Cambridge, 1897, 
ad foe.) and Gen. Rab. 7, nwzztkim were created by 
God Himself at the close of the sixth day ; but, as 
the Sabbath supervened before their creation had 
been completed, they remained half human, half 
spirit. They are not fallen angels, nor are they 
ancient heathen gods, bnt intermediate between 
angel and man, and mostly of an evil inclination. 

How they are to be nsM — i.e. the art of witch- 
craft— has been taught to man by two angels who 
have forfeited all rights to the bliss of heaven. 
According to a legend found in the Book of Enoch, 
the Chronicles of Jerahmeel (tr. M. Ga.ster, London, 
1899), and other Jewish Haggadic collections, the 
two angels Uzza and Azael, who showed their dis- 
content at the creation of Adam, and afterwards 
were sent by God, at their own request, to see 
whether they could withstand temptetion, both fell 
in love with a woman and were punished by God. 
One of them hangs head downwards from heaven, 
and the other is chained behind the dark moun- 
tains; it was the latter who taught women the 
arts of witchcraft and cosmetics (Jerahmeel, ch. 
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25, and notes, p. Ixxiii).’ The Kenites, the de- 
scendants of Cain, were the pupils of these angels, 
and, according to the Book of J ubilees, corrupted 
the descendants of Seth and brought about the 
Flood. According to another tradition, the maz- 
ztkim and shedhim were the children of Adam and 
Lilith, the shedhah who leads the procession of 
shedhtm, and who, during the one hundred years 
that Adam was separated from Eve, consorted with 
him {Zohdr, i. 176 ; cf. ERE iv. 614^). Lilith 
plays a great r61e in magical literature ; she later 
becomes the demon who kills infants at birth and, 
together with her companions, is constantly men- 
tioned in Aramaic inscriptions on magical bowls 
from Assyria and Babylon (see below). The demons 
are both male and female, and they also endeavour 
to consort with human beings — a conception from 
which arises the belief in incubi and snccubce — and 
it is through these demons that the magician is 
believed to be able to carry on his work. 

In apocryphal and legendary literature we get a 
clearer glimpse of the beliefs prevalent among the 
.Tews concerning magic and magical operations. 
Faith in demons and demoniacal powers seems to 
have been established by that time ; at any rate, 
these beliefs are far more in evidence, and do not 
seem to be seriously contested. The character of 
these spiritual potencies is somewhat indefinite, 
except in the Book of Enoch, where, as we have 
seen, angels who had fallen in love with human 
women use such powers as instruments for decep- 
tion and sorcery. In the book of Tobit another 
side of tliis belief is shown in wiiich we may begin 
to see a differentiation between a white magic, or 
a magic tolerated by Judaism, and that kind of 
magic which ranked as pure paganism, and which 
probably would fall under the category of the 
witchcraft for which the death penalty was pre- 
scribed by law. Here we find the angel Raphael 
himself helping, by means of fumigation, to counter- 
act the work of a demon who, falling in love with 
Sarah, had become an incubus, and would, there- 
fore, kill any one who intended to approacli her. 
The spirit thus exorcized was Asmodicu.s, who is 
recognized in the later demoniacal hierarchy as the 
king of the evil powers.^ The position of Beliar, 
or Belial (the name given also in Samaritan tradi- 
tion to the evil spirit n ho deceived Eve), is, in the 
Ascension of Isaiah and other apocryphal writings, 
not so clearly defined, but in any case he is an evil 
spirit approximating to the character of Satan in 
the book of Job (cf. Belial, Beliar). 

To obtain the assistance and help of these 
powers, certain means had to be devised : gifts or 
sacrifices were made in order to win them over and 
gain control over them. Maimonides,’ in inter- 
preting Dt 32*^, ‘ they sacrificed to shedhtm,’ .says 
that the gift most acceptable to the evil spirits 
was blood, and that their willing help was obtained 
by giving them the blood of the sacrifice as food ; 
the magician must partake of the blood, thus shar- 
ing the food of the evil spirits, so as to become 
their associate. To this sacrifice, which was not 
limited to the shedding and partaking of blood, 
other ceremonies had to be added, all best under- 
stood as sacrifices ; just as the fumigation or burn- 
ing of incense in the temple is an offering to God, 
so fumigation and the burning of incense mu.st be 
understood primarily as gifts very acceptable to 
the spirits, who are not sufficiently matenalized to 
enjoy material food (cf. the Biblical parallelism of 

1 For an HIgj’ptian parallel to this leg'end ascribing the origin 
of magical art to the teaching of an angel who hM fallen in 
love with a woman see M. Berthelot, CoUeetion deg aneieris 
alchimiitUs grec^, Paris, 1S87-S8, i. 31. 

2 Later the host of skHhim had other rulers and princes 
besides Asmodaeus (cf. Jems. Sh^l^. v. 49?>, Gen. Hab. 20, Levit. 
Hob. 5, and lat-.-!- ilidrashic compilations). 

^ Guide, iii. 56- 


magic with idolat^, noted above). In addition 
there was the lighting of candles and the use of a 
knife with a black handle which is mentioned by 
Rashi to Sank. lOlct, and which can be understood 
only as a symbolical sacrificial knife. Philtres 
must be served in glass bowls [Bdbhd mfdia, 2a). 
Fasting and other ceremonies are all intended to 
propitiate the evil spirit, and this is what made 
magic and magical operations objectionable to 
Jews and an ‘abomination’ to Judaism. Yet 
Rabbis made allowance for weaknesses of human 
nature and, except on rare occasions, avoided 
rigorous measures against witchcraft. But when 
necessary they did not shrink from them. During 
the first centuries of the Christian era the whole 
of what might be termed the civilized world — 
Egypt, Babylon, Greece, and Rome — stood under 
the absolute sway of belief in evil spirits. It was 
partly Babylonian tradition that ascribed every 
form of evil and harm to the action of the shedhtm 
and mazztktm and produced a large literature of 
invocations and magical formulfe for hai-m and for 
protection, and partly the Egyptian tradition of 
magical operations and ceremonies of a mystical 
and magical character. During Talmudic times it 
seems to have been believed that some shedhtm 
were harmless, and, though they were looked upon 
as evilly inclined and malignant, a friendly inter- 
course with them does not appear to have been 
considered contrary to Jewish law. Thus a Rabbi 
once assisted in a dispute between two shedhtm, in 
which one who had taken unlawful possession of a 
place belonging to the other was vanquished and a 
few drops of blood were found floating on the well 
where they dwelt (Levit. Rab. 24) ; but, on the 
other hand, Abaya saw a seven-headed monster 
coming out of a well and killed it.* The attitude 
of the Rabbis was justifiable so long as it did not 
lead to real idolatry. 

The belief in the power of the Ineffable Name (see 
Charms and Amulets [Jewish], Names [Jewish]) 
was as old as any belief in witchcraft. As soon 
as the existence of evil spirits could not be denied, 
they also were given mysterious names, and it was 
held that, the moment the magician possessed the 
secret of their names, he could win their assistance, 
provided it was not contrary to the will of God. 
Legend says (Pal. Targ. to Gn 25“-) that among 
the first who obtained mastery over these demons 
and the knowledge how to deal with them for 
their own purposes were the children of Abraham 
by his wife Keturah, to whom he had imparted 
the knowledge of the mystical names of the demons 
(the names of tiie unclean). It was through the 
names of these evil spirits that ‘ the prophet of the 
heathen,’ as Balaam is called, was able to perform 
his witchcraft and was expected to harm the 
Israelites. He was considered to be the greatest 
magician of old, and, according to Pal. Targ. 
to Nu 25', he taught the daughters of Moab to 
practise sorcery and witchcraft and thus entice 
the young men to idolatry and immorality, which 
brought the plague upon Israel. It is also said 
that Balaam tried to escape by flying in the air, 
but Phinehas, through the Holy Name, was able 
to fly higher and smite him. The magicians in 
Egypt who unsuccessfully withstood Moses were 
Jannes and Jambres (so already in Pal. Targ. 
to Ex 1), well known in apocryphal literature as 
the great magicians at the court of Pharaoh (cf, 
also 2 Ti 3®). According to the Samaritan Apo- 
crypha of Moses, the sorcerer who predicted the 
I birth of Moses was a certain Palti. The Samar- 
itans trace the origin of sorcery and witch- 
craft to the ‘ Book of Signs ’ given to Adam before 
he left Paradise; but in Jewish and Christian 

1 This is one of the esrliest mentions of a seven-headed 
dra;;on, which plays such an important rdlein fairy-tales. 
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apocryphal literature it is the ‘ Book of Adam,’ or 
the ‘ Book of Kazlel,’ a title afterwards given to a 
handbook of practical Icabbala full of such mystical 
names of angels, rulers, princes, stars, planets, and 
sublunar worlds. Still less could the Babbis 
object to belief in power over these demons when 
they remembered that even the Temple in Jeru- 
salem was said to have been built by Solomon with 
the assistance of the shedhtm — a legend which rests 
on a peculiar interpretation of the word shiddah, 
occurring in Ee 2®. So firm was the later belief 
in Solomon’s power over the shedhim — and what- 
ever was allowed to Solomon could not be refused 
to any other Jew — that Josephus has preserved to 
us (Ant. VIII. ii. 5) the tradition of Eleazar, who 
came before the Roman emperor Vespasian, and 
was able to drive away an evil spirit by using the 
ring of Solomon and certain herbs. 

In the Solomonic cycle Asmodteus is mentioned 
as their king, and Lilith, Mahalat, and Agaron 
are also described later as leaders of evil spirits, 
while even a demon Meridianus has been evolved 
out of Ps 91®. Once the grouping of spirits was 
conceded, numbers came from various quarters to 
swell the host. Among these we find reference, in 
the Talmud, to the princes or rulers over oil and 
eggs,* rulers over the thumb or, rather, thumb- 
nail, and over crystal — all shining objects used, no 
doubt, for crystal-gazing (q.v.). It was a time of 
syncretism, in which everything that helped either 
to do or to avert evil was eagerly sought by the 
credulous. The work of the magician was wrapped 
in obscurity ; his hooks were kept secret, and his 
operations were accessible only to the adept, 
whence much of the practical operation is almost 
lost to us. What has survived is, with few excep- 
tions, the accompanying formulae by which these 
various spirits and invisible powers were invoked 
or subdued either for evil, as in most cases, or for 
good. In the Greek magical papyri some frag- 
ments of the formulae are extant, but very little of 
the operations. Much more seems to have been 
preserved in tlie Hebrew Sword of Moses (ed. and 
tr. Gaster, JR AS, 1896, pp. 149-198), of extreme 
antiquity, and in some MSS of practical Ixtbbdld, 
or practical occultism, mostly in the possession of 
the present writer (one of the prescriptions in 
these is given below). A large number of bowls, 
many of them dating from the first centuries of 
the Christian era, have been found in Babylonia 
with Hebrew and Syriac inscriptions, these vessels 
being used by the ancient magicians for the purpose 
of making the incantation or conjuration written 
on them effective. The inscriptions in question 
contain whole lists of demons and spirits who are 
in the service of the magician or whose power he 
is expected to check. A large number of them 
have been published by J. A. Montgomery 
(Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur, Phila- 
delphia, 1913), and one (no. 32) may here be repro- 
duced as showing the state of mind and the beliefs 
of the people. The translation is independent and 
diliers somewhat from that given by Montgomery. 

‘This bowl is prepared (or the sealing of the house and the 
wife and the chil(lren of Dinoi, son of Ispandarmed, that the Terri- 
fier (fright) and evil Dreams may depart from him. The bowl I 
lifted up and I have watered (drain^)lt, an operation like that 
which was established by Rab Joshua bar Pera^yah, who wrote 
against them — a ban against all Demons and Devils and Satans 
and liliths and curses which are iu the house of Dinoi, sou of 
Ispandarm§d. Again : he wrote against them a ban which is 
for all time, in the name of Atmdg, Atatot Atot, within T, Atot 
Atot, the name a scroll within a scroll. Through which are 
subjected heaven and earth and the mountains ; and through 
which the heights are raised (lifted) up ; and through which are 
fettered the magician. Demons and Devils and Satans and 
Tilf ths and curses ; and through which he passed over from this 


^ The rulers of the egg must mean those W’ho obtained an 
ii^g^t into work of the spirits or mastery over them 
through looking intently into the yolk of an opened egg 
{Sank. 876). 


world and climbed above you to the height (of heaven) and 
learned all coimter-charms for hurt and for healing to bring you 
forth from the house of Dlndi, son of Ispandarmed, and from 
everything that belongs to him. I have dismissed you by ^e 
ban, and it is bound and sealed and countersealed, even as 
ancient lines (of writing) which do not fail and men of old who 
were not surrounded (tied). . . . Again : botmd and sealed and 
countersealed is this ban iu the name of Yhyhthtbtii, Ybth, 
Ybth, a. (Amen), Amen, Amen, Selah. 

Sealed and protected are the house and dwelling of Dinoi, son 
of Ispandarmed, from the Terrifier (fright) and evil Dreams 
and the Curse. And sealed and protected be [his wife and son] 
from the Terrifier and evil Dreams and Curses and Vows and 
. . . Hallela. Amen.’ 

This inscription has been selected because it con- 
tains the name of the famous Joshua (Jesus) b. 
Perabyah who was so important a figure in the 
time of John Hyrcanus at tlie end of the 2nd cent. 
B.c. He was fche teacher and friend of R. Simeon 
b. Shetah, whose dealings with the witches of 
Aslikelon are mentioned below. In the apocry- 
phal stories about Jesus a noteworthj^ part is as- 
signed to this Joshua b. Perahyah, who had fled 
to Egypt, where he was believed to have learned 
the art both of working and of combating magic. 

The Jems. Talm. {SaTik. vii. 19, fol. 25d) tells a curious 
legend concemirg this same R. Joshua, who is made the 
contemporary of R. Eleazar and R. Oamaliel. Tliese three 
came to a place where they found a young man whose man- 
hood bad l^en taken away by a witch. R. Joshua sowed fiax 
seeds on the table, and they sprouted in an instant and ^ew 
up. Out of the midst a woman with dishevelled hair suddenly 
appeared— the witch. R. Joshua seized her and ordered her 
to loosen the spell, but she refused, whereupon be threatened 
to divulge her name. She then answered that she could not 
undo the spell, because the things had been thrown into the 
sea. R. Joshua then ordered the angel of the sea to throw 
them up, and thus the young man was restored to health, and 
later b^ame the father of R. Judah b. Bethera. 

In the light of the Babylonian bowls, it is not im- 
probable that this is a story of Joshua b. Perah- 
yah, but, as nothing was known of his magical 
powers, it was transferred later to another Rabbi 
also named Joshua. 

The Rabbis had no doubt as to the origin of 
witchcraft : it came from Egypt. According to 
fiddushin, 495, ten measures of witchcraft have 
come down into the world, nine of which have 
gone to Egypt, while one has spread throughout 
the rest of the world. The Talmud names one or 
two witches who are said to have practised in 
Jerusalem, among them being Y6hna, the daughter 
of R'tlbl (S6tdh, 22a), famous as a witch affecting 
childbirth. 

One day, whilst Bbe was assisting a woman in travail, a 
neighbour came into her bouse. Hearing a noise in a vessel 
like that of a child in the womb, she lifted the cover ; the noise 
ceased, and the woman was easily delivered. Hence it was 
recognized that Y6hna was a witch. i 
Evidence of the Egyptian origin of witchcraft and 
of its purely temporary character — as is shown by 
the fact that, if put to the proper test, it vanishes 
— is seen in the Talmudic story of Z®'erl. 

He bought an ass in Alexandria, but, when he attempted 
to cross the river on it, it turned into a plank the instant it 
touched the stream, for no witchcraft can withstand running 
water. All who saw him laughed at his discomfiture, but be 
recovered the money which he had paid for the ass. Another 
Rabbi, Jannal, being offered a drink of water, poured some of 
the liquid on the ground, w’hereujwn the rest turned into 
scorpions. He then compelled the witch to drink and she was 
transformed into an ass, on which he rode into the market. 
There another witch, recognizing her, broke the spell, and the 
Rabbi was then seen to have the witch for his steed (Sank. 876). 

As soon as magical operations came to be re- 
garded as idolatry, sterner measures were taken, 
one of the foremost opponents of magic being R. 
Simeon b. Shetah (Sank. 445, and Rashi, ad loc . ), 
who lived in the time of King Jannaeus and Queen 
Alexandra (1st cent. b.c.). He went to Ashkelon, 
where, with the assistance of eighty pupils, he 
caught eighty witches actually practising their 
magic arts, and he hanged them all in one day. 

1 This idea of a witch who holils the soul, or the eyes, or the 
heart in close imprisonment in certain vessels which, when 
broken (the contents being restored to the owner), restore life, 
health, and sight occurs fr^uently in fairy-tales and is derived 
from Egyptian tradition. 
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The details are of much interest, for they show a complete 
continuitv of practice from that day onward. The women pro- 
cured fo^ and drink in a miraculous manner, and in the midst 
ol their feastinjr did not disdain to invite the Babbi’s pupils 
to share in their banquet. Each of the young men then tMk 
one of the witches in his arms and lifted her from the ground, 
whereby she lost her magical power, the reason given for this 
procedure being that no harm could befall a witch as long as 
she touched the earth. 

It was, however, found necessary to bring some 
order into the chaos of magic, for the Kabbis could 
not transgress a clear prescription of the Bible, 
and a sin which was punished with death could 
not be passed over lightly. On the other hand, 
what was a deadly sin for the followers of one 
creed might he tolerated by those following 
another ; a heathen might be allowed to be a 
magician and not fall under the ban of the Law, 
whUe a Jew was strictly forbidden to follow such 
practices, and, vice versa, a Jew might be con- 
sidered a magician by the followers of another 
creed. To a Jew all heathen practices and even 
religious ceremonies might be magic, and the 
Babbis, therefore, divided magic into three cate- 
gories. First, the death penalty by stoning (Lv 
20^) was inflicted only on those who practised 
magic and performed magical operations. The 
second class consisted of those who merely acted 
as jugglers or produced optical, illusions, and who 
were warned not to indulge in such practices, 
but were not punished. A third type of magic 
was that by wluch operations and identical results 
obtained by the Holy Name were not only toler- 
ated, but actually sanctioned. A difference was 
thus made between the use of the names of the un- 
clean spirits (magic) and the names of the clean ones 
(kabbMa). By the former are meant demons and 
spirits, by the latter angelic powers. At the same 
time mastery over demoniacal beings might be ob- 
tained through the mediation of heavenly powers. 

Thus, when B. Simeon b. Tolui and other sages went to 
Borne, they caused a demon, ben T^malitn, to enter the 
emperor’s daughter ; and, when they arrived at the city, they 
were able to cure her by expeiling the spirit (briefly told in 
M‘'Udh, foi. 17, a-b, eniarged form in A. Jellinek, Bet ha-Mid- 
roach, Vienna, 18SS-T8, vi. 12S-130 ; also Bashi, ad toe . ; Gaster, 
Bxempla o/ the Robbia, London, 1896, no. 19 ; U. Seiigsohn, in 
JEri. 860 f.). 

Thus was established a compromise which was 
facilitated by the manifold meanings attached to 
the word ruah, ‘ spirit,’ used even in the Bible 
for both a good and an evil spirit coming forth 
from the Lord, possessing man and departing from 
him. So strong was the belief in the harm which 
such evil spirits could produce that, as far back as 
the time of the Mi^na, a light might be ex- 
tinguished on the Sabbath if an evil spirit was 
feared (Mishn. Shab. ii. 5) ; and in the Bible ruah 
is already occasionally applied to evil spirits, 
demons, and devils (Jg 9^, 1 S 16'*"**- “ 18“, 1 K 
22™-, Zee 13=). 

Despite the stem attitude taken by the Rabbis, 
magic flourished among tlie Jews, for the adepts 
of this science often deluded themselves as to the 
tme character of their art. Not only did they 
continue their forbidden practices and their opera- 
tions for evoking spirits and subduing demons, 
but in their formulm they introduced names of 
spirits and demons gathered from every form of 
warring creed and ancient tradition, and gods 
and spirits long dead and forgotten were retained 
in magical practices and invocations. Gnostic, 
Babylonian, and Egyptian names, and even such 
appellations as Soter, Alpha, Omega, and Evan- 
gelion are found side by side with S'bhadth and 
Shaddai. Actual specimens of these’ conjurations 
are very rare, for the magician would never dis- 
close his mode of operation, but the following 
example (taken from the present writer’s Cod. 
no. 4&, fol. 136) is characteristic of the peculiar 
mixture of names and powers used by the magician. 


*And chey are called ’’the princes of bdellium. ’ Take bdellium 
and write upon it with olive oill ’Au.noil (or) AnNan,BiA;9 
and take a boy seven years old and anoint his hand from the 
top of the thumb to the end of the finger ; and put the bdel- 
lium into his hand in the anointed place and seize his hand ; 
and you shall sit upon a three-legged stool and put the boy 
between j-our loins so that his ear shall be against your mouth 
and you shall turn your face towards the sun and say in bis 
ear : “ Aungil, I adjure thee in the name of the Lord God, God 
of Truth, God, Keeper of the Hosts, Alpha, Ainn, 8 that thou 
Shalt send from thee three angels.” 'Then the boy will see (a 
figure) like (that of) a man ; and say (the charm) twice more, 
and he will see two (figures) ; and the boy shall say unto them ; 
” Your coming be in peace I ” And then tell the boy to ask of 
them that which you wish. And if they will not answer him, 
the boy shall adjure them, and say : “ Kaspar, Eelei, 'Emae 
( or) BLEHEiSAa,^ the master and I adjure (you) with a second 
adjuration that you tell me that thing or who has committed 
that theft.” And know that he who wishes to do this must do 
it on a clear, cloudless day, and in winter time at mid-day.* 

The most remarkable product of this type of 
syncretism is the Sefer Mafteah Shl'dmbh (‘ Key of 
Solomon’), a complete facsimile of which has been 
edited by H. Gollancz (Oxford, 1914). 

No legal command could eradicate so deep-seated 
a belief as that in magic and magician, and, though 
it is true that it was forbidden, almost on pain of 
death, to become a pnpil of a magician [arngHsht) 
{Shab. 756), yet his help might be invoked to break 
a spell in the ease of a man who had become 
seriously ill through witchcraft. This was done 
almost to modern times (T’llr, Ydreh de'ah, § 179, 

I and the commentary of R. Joseph Karo [se® Qabo, 
Joseph], ad loc.). 

Belief in magic received an additional impetus 
through the mysterious teachings of the Zdhdr, 
which, from the 14th cent., held almost unbroken 
sway over the mind of the majority of the Jews. 
In it the Talmudic legends concerning the exist- 
ence and activity of the shedhtm are repeated and 
amplitied, and a hierarchy of demons was estab- 
lished corresponding to the heavenly hierarchy. 
HaUs of the nether world and their demon rulers 
are fully described in the Z6hdr (Ex. 2466-268a) 
and exorcism of the shedh or any evil spirit was 
recognized as within the power of every man fully 
versed in mystical lore and in the mystical names 
of God. Many a tale is told of such expulsion of 
demons by holy and pious men, such as Heliudorus 
in Catania in the 8th cent. (L. Zunz, Zur Gesch. 
und Lit., Berlin, 1845, p. 486); and others are 
mentioned by Manasseh in his Nishmat Saytm 
(Amsterdam, 1652), bk. iii., which is full of informa- 
tion concerning belief in demons and the power of 
the pious to master them and use them for their own 
purpose. Even the scholarly and learned Rabbis 
of the 17th cent, clung to the belief, while in the 
legendary lore of the Middle Ages such men as 
Maimonides {q.v.), Ibn Ezra (q.v.), R. Judah the 
Pious, Rashi, and Nahmanides {q.v.) were all 
credit^ with magical powers, and many a l^end 
is told of their operations. Rabbi Jehiel of Paris 
has even found a place in Victor Hugo’s Notre 
Dame de Paris as a wonder-working Rabbi, and 
no less famous was R. Loeb of Prague (17th cent.), 
who was regarded as a great magician and was 
credited with having a clay famulus that was able 
to perform wonderful deeds, since it had under its 
tongue a plate on which a mysterious name had been 
engraved. The Ba'al Shem (tl760), who founded 
the sect of the Kasldhim, had man^ encounters with 
the shedhim, as described in his biography {Shibhe 
Baal Shem Tob, Berdichev, 181511'.), and a collec- 
tion of miraculous deeds performed by him and after 
him by wonder-working Rabbis of the Kasidhlm 
as detailed in theK'Aaf IT T.criibcr,', 1S64); 

nor should we forget il.i- b-. c.-oiiiry cl■!i!«■-l, de- 
1 S. Daicbes, Bab. Oil Magic in the Talmud and in the Later 
Jewish Literature, London, 1913. 

3 Evayye'Aior. 

*The three kings from the East, Ka^r, Uelchior, and 
Baltazar— a curious invocation in the mouth of a Jewish 
magician. It is evident, from the corrupted form of the names, 
that the copjist did not understand what he was writing. 
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scribed in an anonymous ohapbook, between a 
bishop magician and a red Jew, who had come from 
beyond the waters of the mysterious river Sambat- 
ydn, for upon the issue of the struggle depended 
the life of the Jewish communities m Germany. 
To this very day the Jews in Syria perform such 
magical operations as fumigation, lihations, and 
offerings of oil, bread, and lighted candles, which 
are put in the four corners of an empty liouse to 
propitiate the shedhim before the people venture to 
enter the dwelling and make the proper dedication. 
Gradually, however, the belief m the shedhim is' 
waning, and the literature of practical Ijxibbdld is 
slowly but steadily being discarded. Indeed, much 
of Jewish magic to-day is, in reality, little more 
than a concession to ignorance. When a Rabbi 
was asked why the aid. of a magician may be 
invoked in case of serious iUness, he replied, ac- 
cording to Joseph !^aro (commentary on Tur, Ydreh 
De'dh, ch. 179), that, although there was no basis 
of fact for the procedure, such an appeal might 
soothe and comfort the patient, and therefore he 
saw no objection to it. This is practically the 
answer which is given in modem times when the 
people are asked why they continue to believe in 
the harm done by demons, and in magical opera- 
tions intended to propitiate them and to obtain 
relief and safety. It is merely a temporary comfort 
to those who are loath to give up old beliefs which 
are now recognized as vain imagmations. 

IJTBRATPRK. — In addition to the books mentioned in the text 
see the Literature at artt. Charjis and Amulzts (Jewish), 
Divikatios (Jewish), and Birth (Jewish). M. GasTER. 

MAGIC (Slavic). — The Slavic countries are a 
peculiarly rich field for the study of folk-lore, as 
they were not Christianized until the 10th cent., 
remained isolated from Western influences, and 
have conserved their written traditions. 

On the vast uplands of the northern steppes 
man’s relations to nature were characteristic. 
The Greeks, in their narrow, diversified, hilly 
country, developed a corresponding mythology, 
varied and beautiful ; the m^em Western Euro- 
pean, a city-dweller, turns to nature in a romantic 
manner, semi-religiously idol izin g what is to him 
unwonted and fresh. But to the Slav peasant 
nature was business, his everyday surrounding, 
beside which nothing else existed. He was rather 
unimaginative and quite ignorant. Whilst the 
Norsemen and the Greeks created mythologies 
out of natural phenomena, the Slav, in the drear 
monotony of his plains, fell into neither the deep 
religious fatalism of the Scandinavians nor the 
bright imagery of the Greeks ; he simply saw that 
the sun ripened and the sun scorched ; that the 
earth was moist and fertile or parched and frozen ; 
that he was environed by unknown powers to be 
obeyed or to be subdued ; he addressed prayers 
and mentations to them in a prosaic, almost 
rationalist, attitude of mind, without adoration, 
with merely a recognition of inevitable depen- 
dence. His spells and invocations (the bastard 
descendants of heathen rites) were unsound science, 
but good rationalism. A. N. Rambaud * says that 
the primitive Slavs adored matter and never felt 
the incentive to personify, idealize, or philo- 
sophize it ; perhaps it was a mere acceptance of 
necessite. 

The Pomeranian Slavs, the only Slavs who had 
access to the sea, had a very elaborate ritual, 
and worshipped many -headed images in temples, 
not in groves, like the other Slavs. Their CTeatest 
oracles and pilgrimages were in the isle of Riigen ; 
these pagan shnnes were destroyed by Valdemar I. 
of Denmark in 1168. 

The recollection of this sacred island has strongly 
^ La Jiusne ipique, Paris, 1S76, p. 215. 
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influenced Slav myth and magic. The word Riigen 
is derived from the same root as the English 
‘rough,’ and is called in Early Russian Euyan. 
Now the word Buyan comes from a synonymous 
root, and looks like a translation of the Teutonic 
name Riigen ; and it is thus a safe and probable 
theory to identify the fabulous island of Buj^an 
with the historical shrine of Eugen — all the more 
so as the mysterious stone Alatyr is thought 
perhaps to mean amber, which was an article of 
Baltic conunerce. 

When Christianity had effaced the old Slavic 
nature-gods, the need for w'hich they stood still 
remained — that of dealing with nature, coaxing 
and dominating her, and mastering her secrets. 
Fragments of the old ritual, degenerating into 
incomprehensible patter, continued to be used at 
the old sacred haunts, but these incantations were 
clandestine ; though the beings invoked were be- 
lieved in, they were considered illicit or hellish ; 
heathendom had changed into magic. 

Every village had its magician or witch-doctor. 
These practitioners certainly possessed great know- 
ledge of healing, as herbalists and masseurs ; but, 
where all nature consists of discontinuous miracles, 
such cures had to be accompanied with the ritual 
that was calculated to conciliate the powers and 
convince the patient. 

The Russian sorcerer lived alone ; he had learnt 
the magic formul®, and had been instructed by 
the woodsprites (leSi), the goblin of the hearth 
(domovby), the fairies of the fields and the water 
( polev&y, vodyandy). Such practitioners are known 
by many names — e.g., zndkhar, Mldun, hudisnik, 
vedun, voroUy, etc. ; the women-witches are called 
vedtma ; and to them more extraordinary powers 
are attribu*-' ^ 'pi-.-r 'r 

wisdom to • • i- !• . . • : . 

fying that this magical knowledge was derived 
from non-Aryan peoples, and taken over by the 
A^aa conquerors. 

It is said that the zndkhar has physical marks 
— a troubled eye, a grey complexion — that he 
mutters, has a hoarse voice, and so on. Unless lie 
communicates once a year, earth will not receive 
his body, and then he wanders after death as 
a vampire, sucking others’ blood. Witches are 
credited with the power of flying, and are sup- 
posed to have marvellous muscular strength and 
a spotted skin. They are said to forgather in the 
gusts and whirls of snow at cross-roads ; a pious 
man should cross himself when he comes upon 
such whirling columns, for in them the witches 
dance. If a knife be thrust into such a column, 
it wiU drop to the ground blood-stained ; and it 
then becomes an implement for sorcery — e.g., a 
man crossed in love may use its broad blade to 
wipe out the track of his maiden in the snow. 

The wizard is believed to have terrible powers ; 
among the Galician Rusins, e.g., if the zndkhar 
inserts a knife under the threshold of his intended 
victim’s dwelling, the victim is snatched away 
by a whirlwind, and detained until the knife is 
removed. 

The magical formul® are very curious. They 
are framed for every occasion of need ; and, to be 
efficacious, they must be spoken in one breath 
without any departure from the text — only thus 
can the powers of nature be quelled, and the 
wizard be the lord of creation. The following is 
the text of a charm against lead, copper, and 
iron bullets : 

* In the lofty chamber, at the river mouth, beyond the river 
V6]gs, a fair maiden stands, stands and decks herself, com* 
mends herself to valorous folk, glories in deeds of war. In 
her right band she holds bullets of lead, in her left bullets of 
copper, on her feet bullets of iron. Ito thou, fair maiden, 
ward off the guns of the Turks, the Tatars, the Germans, the 
ClrcasBians, the Russians, the Mordvins, of all tribes and foes ; 
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emite with thy invisible might the hostile weapons. If they 
shall shoot from their guns, may their bullets not hit, but strike 
the moist earth, the open field. May I be whole and iminjured 
in this war, and my steed whole and uninjured, and my dress 
stouter than armour. I close my decree with a lock, and I 
hurl the key into the Ocean-sea, on the burning stone Alatyr. 
And, as it is not to the sea to dry, as the stone may not be seen, 
the keys not be reached, so may I not be hit by bullets for all 
my life,’ 

A charm against fever runs as follows : 

‘ On the Mountains of Athon there is an oak, and under the 
oak thirteen sages with the Sage Pafnfiti. To them there go 
twelve maidens, fair, with simple tresses, and simple belts. 
And the Sage Pafndti with the thirteen sages says : “ Who are 
these who have come to us?” — And the twelve maidens say ; 
“ We are the daughters of King Herod, we journey across the 
earth to freeze up bones and torture the body.” And the Sage 
Pafniiti spake to his sages : “ Break off three rods, and we wtU 
beat them on for three dawuis and three gloamings.” The 
twelve maidens besought the thirteen sages with the Sage 
Pafniiti ; but in vain. And the sages began beating them, 
saying : ” Hail, ye twelve maidens ! Be ye turned into water- 
sprites, and weakened, and live in the chilled water ; nor enter 
the world, nor afflict hones, nor torture bodies.” The maidens 
fled into the cold water as water-sprites,’ etc. 

These charms contain weird mixtures of legend : 
beyond the sea of Khvalyn.sk (probably the Baltic), 
on the isle of Buyan, on the mystic stone Aldtyr, 
or on a sacred oak magical maidens sit ; or there 
is a mighty sword, a man with a huge bow, a 
gigantic raven, or a ca.stle with seven locked 
gates. In fact, the epic portion of tlie incanta- 
tions is a medley of all the ancient myths, the 
one common feature being the locality of the 
island, and, occasionally, distinct recollections of 
the ritual practised at Rugen by the Pomeranian 
Slavs in the I'lth century. These incantations 
also contain, a.s neces.sary parts, an invocation in 
which the ‘servant of God,’ the suppliant, states 
his request, and a conclusion, such as ‘my word 
is strong,’ ‘ a seal on my words,’ to ratify, as it 
were, and assert the mastery over nature ensured 
by the spell. 

Incantations must be pronounced in the tra- 
ditional manner and at the right time and spot — 
t.g., on midsummer’s day, facing east, on the 
threshold, etc., during the offices at church (to 
contrive murder, a candle should be held upside 
down during the hearing of Mass). The profes- 
sional enchanter expresses his desires forcibly and 
effectuallj’ to the natural powers whom he has 
under his sway, by means of formulas which are 
a farrago of ancient Finnish magic, Aryan folk- 
lore, and Christian apocalypse. The incantations 
contain words of action, such as ‘I stand up,’ ‘I 
wash myself,’ ‘I shroud myself in the clouds,’ 
• I surround myself with the crowded stars ’ ; and 
the expression creates an illusion of the reality of 
the action. 

Among the incantations against toothache, one 
invokes the dawn-goddess to cover the aching 
teeth witli her veil against the attacks of the fiend 
liimar ; the epic part goes on : 

‘ In the field there is a hare, in the sea there is a stone, in the 
depths there is Lunar.’ 

Another invokes the horned moon to cure the 
affliction. A third invokes, literally in the same 
breath, the Christian saints Martha, Mary, and 
Pegalea, and the water-demon. A fourth runs 
as follows : 

‘ I go neither on the road nor on the street, but on empty 
lanes by copses and canals. I meet a hare. Hare, where are 
your teeth ? Give me \ ours, take mine. I go neither on a road 
nor a path, but in tlie dark forest, a grey wood. I meet a dusky 
wolf. Wolf, dusk} wolf, where are your teeth i I will give you 
mine, give me jours. I go neither on earth nor on water, but 
on the open plain, the flowery meari. I meet an old woman. 
Old woman, where are your teeth ? Take out your wolf-like 
teeth, take out mj" falling teeth.' 

In an incantation to stay the flow of blood the 
zndkhar squeezes the wound and recites three 
times in a breath : 

‘ In the Ocean-sea, on the Lsle of Buy.in a fair maiden was 
weaving silk ; she did not leave off weaving silk ; the blood 
ceased flowing.' 


Again, in another formula, the Holy Virgin is 
depicted, like Svantovit, one of the principal gods 
worshipped at Riigen by the Pomeranian Slavs, 
or St. George, as riding across the golden bridge 
on her horse — an unmistakable reminiscence of 
the chariot of the sun on the rainbow. 

There are charms to lull a child to sleep, and 
these sonietiines invoke mysterious beings — Kriks, 
Plaks, and Scekotnna — as well as the. dawn, 
coupled with the names of Christian saints. 

To sav'e a man from drunkenness a worm is 
taken out of an empty wine-cask, dried, and then 
steeped anew in wine, whilst this formula is re- 
cited : 

‘ Lord of the sea-depths ! Carry the mettlesome heart of thj- 
servant out of the shifting sands, the burning stones ; breed in 
him a winged brood. ' 

The following examples illustrate the lyrical 
quality occasionally found in these strange com- 
position.s, especially in some of the spring invoca- 
tions : 

‘ Thou, Heaven, hearest, thou, Heaven, seest what I wish to 
accomplish on the body of thy servant X. [There follow four 
words unintelligible. An nnintelligible patter is sometimes 
found, which looks very like a tradition of a lost language.] 
'Hion Moon, turn away the servant of God from wine ; thou 
little Sun, bring peace to the serv-ant of God from wine. Ye 
bright stars, do ye assemble in the wedding-cup ! But in my 
cup be there w-ater from the mountain-well ! Ye stars, do ye 
wean X, the servant of God, from wine* Mj' word is potent.’ 

* Thou bright Moon, come into my net ! But in my net there 
is neither bottom nor cover I Thou generous Sun, approach 
my door, my courtyard, but in my courtyard there are neither 
men nor beasts.’ 

The field of Slav magic is too vast and intricate 
for adequate treatment in these few words. The 
varied superstitions have been voluminonsly com- 
piled by Sakharov and his generation ; but it 
should be particularly noted that there are extant 
songs of witches in a meaningless gibberish, which 
some philologist might very possibly interpret 
and so assign definitively some origin to part of 
the magic ritual, at any rate, of Russia. 

In the 18th cent. Russian magic became specifi- 
cally demonological. An infernal hierarchy was 
foisted upon it with anti • ecclesiastical ritual. 
These late cliarms impress the reader as being 
identically artificial, like the imitative ballads of 
the same period ; in form they copy the medifeval 
spells. 

Summary. — The history and decline of Russian 
magic, it would appear, traced the following course. 
The primitive vague and inchoate nature-worship 
of the Slav Aryans was profoundly influenced and 
deflected by the subject races of the Finns, Cuds, 
and other Turanian races, who became typical 
magicians and had mystic powers ascribed to 
them. The elaborate ritual of the Pomeranian 
Slavs originated in a greater intermixture of race, 
and, when suppressed, -was soon forgotten ; but it 
lingered on in tradition and folk-lore, in the in- 
comprehensible patter of the spells, and especially 
in the legend of the isle of Buydn and the stone 
Aldtyr. 

As Christianity spread, the ancient gods of 
thunder, spring, and progeny, the sun and moon, 
etc., were duly canonized, whflst the pagan soul 
and the pagan adoration of nature remained the 
same, and the festivals were held, often on the 
same day in the same place, and with similar 
ceremonies. 

In the second mediseval stage, merged in and 
with the incantation are village science and medi- 
cine, village nature-poetry, and primitive religio 
loci. The specialization of the medicine-man, the 
healer, the priest, and the minstrel came with 
advancing civilization, the herbalist degenerat- 
ing into the magician and enchanter. Post- 
mSlimvally, a formal demonology arose, a positive 
anti-Christianity, artificial, sporadic, and short- 
lived. 
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MAGIC (Teutonic). — In all ages and in all 
localities the belief in magic is found to have 
sprung from the same roots : pan vitalism, i.e. the 
conception of nature as alive in every part ; the 
incapacity of primitive man to distinguish persons 
or things from their names or representations; 
the belief in the transferability of the powers of 
nature and\of human souls ; and the dread of soul- 
spirits and demons, as also of such hostile persons 
as were believed to be in league with these super- 
natural existences. We need not rvonder, there- 
fore, if the means by which the various peoples of 
the earth have sought to defend themselves from 
all sinister influences of the kind should likewise 
show a large degree of uniformity. Naturally the 
most effective mode of securing immunity from the 
machinations of magic was to counteract them, if 
possible, by a magic still more potent. From the 
earliest times the amulet and the spell have been 
specially resorted to as protective expedients. 
While the former, however, was employed exclu- 
sively as a prophylactic, the magic formula was 
used in the practice of other kinds of the occult 
art, whether its design was beneficent or the 
reverse. 

With reference to the ideas and customs asso- 
ciated with the belief in magic, the Teutons formed 
no exception to the general rule. Among them, as 
amon" other races, are found the belief in the soul 
and the various forms of superstition developed 
from and dependent upon it. The souls of the 
departed were believed to pervade and animate all 
nature ; they could assume at will human or 
animal forms, and bring good or evil fortune to 
men. From the soul of the sorceress came the 
powers of the witch whose devices could work 
injury upon other human beings. Many of the 
nature-demons, whose place of origin ivas the 
physical environment, were regarded as being 
endowed with magical powers. Among the Ger- 
mans, likewise, the practices of soothsaying and 
magic were intimately connected with the belief 
in soul-spirits. The prophetic faculty was attri- 
buted to women as well as men. In the north of 
Europe the Volven had a great reputation as 
prophetesses and sorceresses. The practice of 
magic was on the whole more fully developed 
among the Northern Teutons than in Germany, 
being fostCTed in the former case by the shamanism 
of the neighbouring Finns, a people famous over 
the entire North for their magic. The most power- 
ful and formidable sorceresses mentioned by the 
Norse sagas belong, for the most part, to the 
Finnish race, which, again, in its religion, its 
demonology, and its magic, is very closely allied 
to the ancient Sumerian peoples. It is possible 
that many elements in the magic and demonology 
of the Northern Teutons were borrowed from the 
Finns. At all events, the practice of resorting to 
the latter people in order to acquire their magic 
arts became so prevalent that at a later time the 
Christian Church found it necessary to enact laws 
prohibiting it. But this was not the only channel 
by which the Teutons became acquainted with the 
mamcal ideas and usages of foreign, and especially 
of the Roman, Greek, and Oriental, peoples. The 
Northern Teutons visited the Mediterranean Sea 


both as Vikings and as peaceful merchants, while 
the Southern Teutons were the near neighbours of 
the Romans, and were sometimes in their pay as 
mercenaries. In point of fact, however, the occult 
art and its adepts are found among the Teutons 
from the outset. Here, just as on Greek and 
Roman soil, the idea prevailed that it was possible 
to work changes in the nature of objects simply by 
the magical virtues of the spoken and written word 
or of the symbol. The magic utterance and the 
magic rune — the engraved talismanie symbol — 
were used for the most varied purposes. Accord- 
ing to the Ynglinga Saga, runes and spells owed 
their origin to OSin, while the rune-master of the 
HdvamM knows the right method of engraving the 
characters, as well as the songs which ettect cures, 
restrain enemies, render weapons harmless, quench 
fires, subdue winds and waves, call up the dead, 
and awaken a maiden’s love, though the words of 
the songs are not given. Other magic songs are 
referred to in the Sigrdnfumdl. That a similar 
profusion of magic songs was to be found among 
the Southern Teutons is shown by the Homilia 
de sacrilegiis, which came into existence in the 
Southern Frankish kingdom under the Meroving- 
ians. Alike in the North and in the South these 
songs were in great part employed as expedients 
for the cure of disease in man and beast ; nor is this 
to be wondered at when we remember that disease 
itself was regarded as due to demons and malefic 
magic. Magic alone, in fact, could undo the work 
of magic. 

Now, the articles exclusively employed for the 
purpose of influencing the magical properties of 
things were amulets and ligatures. There was 
not the slightest misgiving as to the efficacy of the 
appropriate amulet. Discoveries in tombs furnish 
ample information regarding the objects specially 
in request as amulets among the Teutons. Thus, 
for the protection of the dead, belemnites, amber 
rings, stone arrow-heads, and hook crosses were 
laid in the grave along with the body. Amulets 
were also fashioned out of all kinds of objects 
bearing figures and drawings, while a special vogue 
was enjoyed by the so-called bracteates, which 
were imitated from Roman coins, and brought to 
the North in the early centuries of our era. These 
were mostly of gold. The images of the gods 
which served as amulets likewise date from the 
period of Roman influence. 

When the missionaries of the Roman Church 
introduced the Christian religion among the Teu- 
tonic tribes, they found ideas and practices quite 
similar to w'hat had prevailed in pagan Rome and 
its provinces. Accordingly, they sought to apply 
the same procedure as had been previously resorted 
to, I.C., they incorporated the deities of the pagan 
Teutons into the system of demons whose exist- 
ence the Church recognized, while they forbade all 
worship of them, as also the practice of magic in 
general, and inflicted severe penalties upon the 
disobedient. From the early centuries of the 
Church’s history, synods and councils had found it 
necessary to forbid even the priests to pander to 
the people’s craving for amulets, written spells, 
adjurations, and magic potions ; and, as late as the 
8th cent., clergy in Thuringia, the missionary dis- 
trict of St. Boniface, were making amulets of small 
cards inscribed with Biblical verses of supposed 
protective or remedial powers, and hung from the 
neck by a cord, just as if they had been pieces 
of amber or agate. The use of incantations was 
also vigorously as.sailed from the pulpit, while 
other ecclesiastical enactments against amulets 
and spells are found among the rules for penance 
and in the ecclesiastical or Christian codes. Among 
the various collections of penitential regulations — 
which, it is true, prohibit many non-Tentonic 
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superstitions — a peculiar place is occupied by those 
of the Anglo-Saxons, as the Frankish regulations 
are in great measure verbally dependent upon 
them. They warn against ‘ divinationes,’ ‘auguria,’ 

‘ somnia,’ ‘ mathematici,’ ‘ eniissorestempestatum,’ 
and especially against ‘ incantationes diabolicse,’ 

‘ filacteria,’ and ‘ ligatur®.’ As yet excommunica- 
tion was the extreme penalty for transgression. 
The Venerable Bede (HE iv. 27) relates that, 
during a time of pestilence and high mortality, 
recourse was had to adjurations and spells. The 
abbot Regino of Priim has incorporated an entire 
series of the decrees of ■ ■ ” ■ ’ ” 'th the 

subject in his work de • • (A.D. 

906; PL cxxxii. 1S7 fF.), ■ ■ > much 

has been borrowed by Burchard of Worms, who 
wrote about the beginning of the 11th century (PL 
cxl. 537 ff.). 

That similar ideas and usages were stUl flourish- 
ing in England at this period is shown by jElfric’s 
Passio S. BartJwlomH Apostoli, uith its injunc- 
tion that no one shall seek to regain health by 
using a ligature of medicinal herbs or praising a 
herb in a ‘magic song.’ The ecclesiastical ordi- 
nances of Eadgar and the Northumbrian priests’ 
laws contain regulations to the same efiect. Among 
the Northern Teutons likewise canon law directed 
its mandates against superstition and magic. 

Till well on in the 16th cent, synods and councils 
of the Church were constantly under the necessity 
of dealing with the use of spells and amulets and 
the evils arising from them. Thus can. 9 of a papal 
bull enacts for the Lateran Council of 1514 that 
sortilegia made by invoking demons, by incanta- 
tions, or by other superstitious practices are un- 
lawful. Clerics who offend are to be punished at 
the discretion of their superiors, and laymen are to 
be excommunicated or visited with civil penalties. 

In dealing with such offences, the national codes 
of the various Teutonic peoples do not show the 
same unanimity as the Church. The Teutonic 
nations that came into existence on Roman terri- 
tory found it necessary to base their legislation 
against magic directly upon the ordinances of 
Roman law. The earliest Teutonic code, the lex 
Visigothorum, enacted (bk. vi. tit. 2, 4) that those 
who ‘ quihusdam incantationibus ’ bring hailstorms 
upon the fields and the vineyards ‘ducentenis 
flagellis publice verberentur et decalvati deformiter 
decern convicinas possessiones circuire cogantur 
inviti.’ Rotharis, king of the Longobardi, sternly 
prohibited the belief in cannibal ivitches. Among 
the Germans, as among all other races, the feeling 
prevailed that one who practised malefic magic 
must at all costs be got rid of, whether by expul- 
sion from the tribe or by death. But, on the other 
hand, we have a variety of testimony from Northern 
Europe wliich seems to show that the practice of 
magic was not in aU circumstances deemed criminal. 

In the civil law of the Anglo-Saxons, from the 
7th cent, onwards, we find penal enactments against 
superstition and magic, and in particular against 
the employment of spells and amulets. The laws 
of Alfred the Great dealing with magic are founded 
mainly on the Biblical denunciations of the prac- 
tice. Of similar character are the legal ordinances 
directed against the occult art among the Northern 
Teutons. The older Icelandic canon law of the 
12th cent, ordains that those who tamper with 
incantations or witchcraft shall be punished by 
banishment. 

The evil against which the enactments of the 
Teutonic codes were mainly directed was malefic 
magic (malejieium). Until the 8th cent, we find 
no similar enactments against other superstitions 
which eventually gathered round the belief in 
witchcraft. But the belief in the existence of 
cannibal witches and in witches’ flights was ex- 


plicitly forbidden by ecclesiastical and civU legisla- 
tion, though Ivo of Chartres (c. A.u. 1100) thought 
it possible that witches exerted some influence upon 
the sexual functions. The Church, however, not- 
withstanding all its exertions, was by no means 
successful in ridding the people of their magic 
beliefs and practices. Both continued to flourish 
abundantly in the department of medicine, thanks 
to the recrudescence of the old neo-Platonic — 
in reality, the Babylono-Egyptian— doctrine of 
demons. At an early period medicine had become 
the monopoly of the cloister ; the demons of disease 
were exorcized by the priest ; and to relics, to the 
rosary, and to the ‘ Agnus Dei ’ w'ere ascribed the 
greatest virtues. Those who in sickness and 
trouble applied to the priests were treated by 
means of the amulet and the incantation, so that 
as late as the 16th cent.— at a time, that is, when a 
medical profession in the proper sense existed — 
adjurations were still resorted to by doctors. 

The attitude of the Church towards the belief in 
magic was twofold. On the one hand, it accepted 
magic as an indisputable reality. On the other 
hand, it ranged itself with the civil legislation in 
an uncompromising opposition to certain dangerous 
popular superstitions. But in the 13th cent, came 
.a momentous change in the Church’s standpoint. 
The doctrine of Satan was now made the basis of 
the doctrine of magic and witchcraft. The nightly 
journeys of witches, the transformation of human 
beings into animals, the sexual intercourse of men 
with female demons, and the operation of sorcery 
in the sexual functions — all these things were now 
accepted as facts not to be gainsaid. Then in the 
14th cent, the two currents of heresy and sorcery, 
which had hitherto run side bv side, became 
amalgamated with each other, and merged in the 
belief in witchcraft. While among the Teutonic 
tribes the practice of magic had hitherto been 
penalized— to speak strictly — only because of the 
mischief which it might work, in the 13th cent, 
the civil legislatures in Germany likewise resolved 
upon a new policy. The Old Saxon code (Sachsen- 
Spiegel) sent those who practised magic of any kind 
to the stake, and its example w’as follow'ed by 
other municipal and territorial codes. In spite of 
the rigour of the Inquisition, it is true, the earlier 
penal law (which threatened with excommunication 
the users of incantations, amulets, or other magic 
devices) was still pleaded for by the councils and 
by certain outstanding men among the clergy. 
But the Inquisition at length silenced every stric- 
ture against its competence to deal with magic. 
By the civil legislation of the 16th cent, those who 
dealt in magic and soothsaying were punished 
mainly by fines ; the death-penalty was scarcely 
ever mooted. On the other band, the Hamburg 
criminal code of 1508 enacts that the punishment 
of malefic magic shall be death by fire, and this 
clause was taken over by the Imperial legislation 
—the ‘ peinliche Gerichtsordnung Kaiser Karls V. ’ 
— while we find that the criminal code of the Elec- 
torate of Saxony (1572) sentenced witches to death 
by fire, and its example was followed by the legis- 
lation of the several States. The persecution of 
witches was gradually introduced into the various 
territories of Gemiairy during the second half of 
the 16th century. In England the earliest processes 
of this kind seem to have been trials for real or 
alleged attacks upon the person of the sovereign, 
as from the reign of Henry vi. But in England 
the laws against witchcraft were in general much 
more lenient than was commonly the case on the 
Continent. Witch-persecution in England dates 
from about the middle of the 16 th cent. ; in Scot- 
land cases are found as early as the beginning of 
that century. With regard to Sweden, we are not 
in a position to say whether witches were burned 
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before or during the Thirty Years’ War. These 
measures, however, were incapable of extirpating 
the belief in magic — just as the Keformation itself 
failed to destroy it, though the delusion certainly 
received a telling blow from the Keformers. As to 
the question whether sorcery has a foundation in 
fact, the Keformers themselves shared the ideas of 
their age, and the final deathblow to the belief in 
witchcraft and sorcery was administered by the 
reconstituted sciences of modem times. 

Even in the earliest ages a clear line of demarca- 
tion was drawn between lawful and unlawful 
magic. The latter was treated by all races with 
the utmost rigour, and not seldom punished with 
death. Among the Teutons, as elsewhere, in- 
cantations and amulets were utilized as a means 
of securing protection and profit to the individual 
and his belongings, and also to work injury upon 
others, and their possessions. The magic spells of 
the Teutons may therefore be arranged in two 
main divisions, according to the purposes that they 
were intended to serve : (1) magic formnlse supposed 
to secure protection and advantage ; (2) magic 
formulae intended to injure others. But, as the 
subject itself suggests, the former class may be 
further divided according to the effects which the 
spells were intended to produce. Their object 
might be either (a) to drive away an existent evil, 
to ‘exorcize’ it, or (b) to avert a possible evil by 
means of a ‘ blessing.’ This dichotomy of the first 
main group, however, will not be foimd exhaustive, 
and it is necessary to mark off another subdivision. 
Mamc formulae were used not only for the purpose 
of dislodging present and averting future ews, but 
also as a means of inducing spirits to throw light 
upon the future, and upon hidden things generally. 
In so far as this (c) prophetic magic (as it may to 
called) had often to do with things which lay in the 
futni'e, it comes into close touch with the class of 
magic formulae designed to prevent possible evil. 
But, while the received spells can for the most part 
be assign^ to one or other of these four genera, 
many particular species may be differentiated within 
the lairger groups. The number of different varieties 
will in general correspond to that of the various 
purposes which the formulae were meant to serve. 

Magic can be overcome only by counter-magic ; 
such was at one time the universal postulate of the 
occult art. In primitive times, however, all sorcery 
consisted in words and symbols, generally conjoined 
with actions. Thus, with reference to the Germans, 
Tacitus (Germ, x.) states that, when the deity was 
consulted by means of the lot, the priests held 
aloft the magic wand engraved with symbols, 
muttering incantations the while. Sundry Anglo- 
Saxon spells specify the appropriate action to be 
performed. Thus the incantation for bewitcherl 
soil gives precise directions regarding the requisite 
symbolic actions and sacrificial iisages. For the 
formula against the machinations of witches the 
instruction runs : ‘ wi8 ferstice feferfnige and seo 
reade netele, Se pnrh a;m inwyxS, and wegbrade : 
wyll in buteran’; then at the end, ‘nim |onne 
J)8et seex, ado on wwtan.’ But word and action 
had already been frequently employed indepen- 
dently of each other, and it is not surprising that 
the word came to be used apart from all accessaries 
or symbolic actions. The Teutonic conviction that 
magical effects could be directly prodnced by the 
spoken word must doubtless have found expression 
in the particular form of the spell. But the simplest 
— and hence, no doubt, the oldest — vehicle of direct 
influence is the express command, and, accordingly, 
such command must have formed the nuclens 
of the Teutonic incantation. Two examples of 
Teutonic spells may be given here. The first is a 
formula from the 9th-10th cent., which has come 
down to us bearing the title ‘contra vermes’ 


(C. von Mullenhoff and W. Scherer, Denkmaler 
deutscher Poesie und Prosa i. [1892] 17) : 

‘ Gang Ot, ne^, mid nigun nessiklinon 
ut faoa themo marge an that b^n, 
fan themo bene an Chat fldsg, 
ht fan themo fid^e an thia hhd, 

: ht fan thera hhd an thesa strala, 

drohtin, uuerthe so ! ’ 

With this may be associated the Anglo-Saxon 
‘blessing of bees,’ the ‘wyS ymbe,’ from a Cam- 
bridge MS of the 11th century. After a direction 
regarding a magical action, and a verse explanatory 
thereof, it continues (C. W. M. Grein and R. P. 
Wulcker, Bibliothek der angelsdchs. Poesie^ L [1883] 
319f.): 

‘Sitte ge, sttgewif, sigaS to eorpan I 
naefre ge Mllde to wudu fieogan ! 

Beo ge swaagemindi^e mines godes, 
swa bi5 manna gehwllc metes and epeles.’ 

It is quite conceivable that spells of this kind 
should exist independently, and nnattached to any 
preliminary narrative. This has, been observed 
also by Schroder in his article ‘ ttber das SpeB ’ 
(ZDA xxxvii. 259) : 

* Probable as it is that at a certain stage of civilization the 
action of the galdt^ i.e. the spell in the proper sense, or of 
certain species of it, was produced in connexion with the 
narration of a particular mj'thical ineideut, yet there is not 
the slightest doubt that in other periods the epic narrative and 
the magic formula are disjoined, and maj' each maintain a 
separate existence.* 

Besides these adjurations strictly so called, which 
were complete in themselves, and which may be 
regarded as the earliest Teutonic spells, there comes 
down to ns from the same age another species — 
that in which an epic narrative is prefixed to tlie 
formula proper. 

The classical examples of this type are the two Merseburg 
incantatians, and the Anglo-Saxon spell against the practices of 
the witch is constructed on similar lines. The substance of the 
introductory portion—the narrative — is generally borrowed from 
mythology. The procedure was to relate some incident tradi- 
tionally associated with an effect identical with or similar to 
that which the formula was meant to produce. It was not 
necessary to say in so many words that the spell should now 
operate with like efficacy ; the bare recitation of the story 
invested the formula with all the potency required. But this 
dependence of the formula upon the narrative certainly indicates 
a change of view regarding the power of the formula. The 
performer has lost his earlier reliance on bis own capacity, and 
this must, accordingly, be reinforced from without. 

While this epic type of spell is often referred to 
as the primitive Teutonic form, the facts would 
seem to imply its secondaiy character, though its 
root may indeed lie in paganism, bnli in any 
case the recitation of a short narrative before the 
actual formula is not peculiar to the Teutons — let 
alone the W estem Teutons — this form of spell being 
traceable among other races and in much more 
remote times. It was certainly known to the 
Romans and the Hindus. But, as a matter of fact, 
there is evidence to show that it was not even a 
distinctively Indogermanic usage, since it is found 
also among the Babylonians and the Egyptians. 
An Egyptian papyrus of the XXth dynasty (now 
in Turin), for instance, contains a spell which in 
its whole design shows a striking resemblance to 
the Merseburg incantation for fracture of the leg. 
Inthe Babylonian and Egyptian spells, too, precisely 
as in the Teutonic, the scene of the narrative part 
is always laid in the mythological sphere. In view 
of the vast influence exercised by the Oriental, and 
especially the Babylonian and Egyptian, magical 
ideas upon the nations of the West, it is a tempting 
conjecture that Oriental models may have been 
largely instrumental in propagating the narrative 
spell among the Indogermanic peoples of Europe 
— first of all in the Greek and Roman area, and 
then derivatively in the Teutonic. At all events, 
the theory that the Teutons had a primitive type 
of spell consisting of a prose narrative followed 
by a rhythmical formula, as adopted by Schroder 
cat.), is beside the purpose. The primordial 
element was certainly the formula, the narrative 
being added later ; and, as we have seen, each could 
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be used by itself alone. We find, moreover, that 
in Christian times quite dift'erent introductions 
were combined with the real nucleus of the spell. 
We must therefore think of each part as distinct 
in itself, and in no degree the less so because in the 
recitation ‘saying and singing’ came alternately. 
In all probability the spells were simply muttered 
in an undertone ; there is a large mass of evidence 
— and not from Teutonic sources only — pointing to 
this mode of recital. 

Thus the missionaries who came to evangelize 
the Teutonic tribes found two t 5 qjes of indigenous 
incantations, viz. the purely imperative and the 
narrative. As the Church was unable to put an 
end to heathen customs and practices, or the use 
of magic formulae, it adopted the policy of assimi- 
lating everything that could in any way be re- 
conciled with its own views, hoping that by the 
device of clothing the objectionable thing in a 
Christian garb, it might succeed in eradicating 
the superstitions of the heathen. It likewise en- 
deavoured to transform the ancient formnlm, and 
here probably its fir.st, as also its most urgent, task 
\vas to eliminate the heathen characters from the 
narrative spells and put Christian ones in their 
place. These new fornnilje were generally composed 
in verse, and were embellished with rhyme. Their 
narrative portions exhibited Biblical characters, 
■such as Jesu.s, Mary, the apostles, and others, in 
perfectly apjiropriate situations — a fact which in 
itself conclusively shows that the spells in question 
originated in ecclesiastical circles. Such imitations 
of heathen formulae composed by the clergy are 
relatively numerous, and date for the most part 
from the 11th and 12th centuries. 

From this narrative species of Christian spelt, 
again, was in part evolved a new type. This took 
the form of a comi)arison or allegory, and its rubric 
ran thus : ‘ As such and such a result was brought 
about then, so let it be produced now.’ Very few 
of the surviving spells of this type are in metrical 
form ; the great majority are in prose. 

A further form of blessing, for the use and 
diffusion of which the clergy must again be regarded 
as mainly responsible, derives its origin from the 
special Roman Catholic ceremonies known as the 
sacramental.'. Jsew formuhe were formed on the 
pattern of the ‘exorcisms,’ ‘benedictions,’ and 
‘consecrations,' or these were simply translated 
into the vernacular. This .species is probably not 
older than the 13th century. 

Mention mu.'t also Ire made of a type of magic 
formula in regard to w'hich the monks played 
merely an intermediate r61e. This gi'oup consists 
mainly of formuhe handed down in ancient medical 
writings. The design of mo.'t of these is the cure 
of disease, but adjurations for use in digging uji 
medicinal plant.s were also transmitted in this way. 
These formul® -were, of course, mostly in the Latin 
language. Their potency la}' mainly in phrases 
and letters — magic words and characters largely of 
Eastern origin, being derived from Babylonian, 
Egyptian, and Jewish magic. This group, ac- 
cordingly, comprises the most ancient type of spell, 
which, it is to be observed, always exhibits an 
unintelligible jumble of words. From the earliest 
times, indeed, this very unintelligibility was the 
indispensable condition of the efficacy of the spell. 
From the 13th cent. , however, we must take account 
also of another contributory source of the supersti- 
tion which i.s concerned with words and letters — 
and, it may be added, numbers also. This was the 
religions philosophy of the Jews, a.s set forth in 
the works of the (Jabbala (g.r.). 

These leading types will suffice to classify the 
great majority of' magic formulre, and even the 
hybrid, composite, and other derivative varieties 
which inevitably made their appearance in the 


course of centuries. But the prime factor in such 
secondary formations was doubtless oral tradition, 
to the action of which a large proportion of the 
spells would certainly be subject at some stage of 
their development. The learned formulae of the 
Church are usually of considerable length, and in 
their full form would have relatively little vogue 
among the common people. From these larger 
spells, accordingly, certain typical portions were 
excerpted, and then used independently. The 
popular mind laid the main emphasis upon the 
nucleus of the spell — the formula proper; and 
examples of this type become numerous from the 
16th century. In these the strict parallelism of 
the earlier ecclesiastical blessings is to some extent 
abandoned. It was now considered sufficient to 
say : ‘ As surely as this act has taken place, so 
surely may this effect ensue.’ Sometimes, in fact, 
the place of the parallel is taken by the antithesis. 
It became the practice, further, to draw upon still 
more remote quarters for the conclusion of the 
blessing, and to introduce formulae which in them- 
selves had formerly done duty as blessings, so that 
the formulae of blessing, being supplemented by in- 
vocations of God and multipliM petitions, often actu- 
ally approximated to the character of prayer itself. 

'iVhen we consider the mass of Teutonic formulae 
— even with the 16th cent, as the ulterior limit — 
in relation to the purposes which they were meant 
to serve, we see that the multiplicity of forms 
mentioned in the Hdvamdl, the SigrdHfumdl, and 
the Eoiiiilia de aacrdegiis is by no means an 
exaggeration. Adjurations against disease cer- 
tainly constitute the largest class. Many maladies 
were believed to be due to malignant demons and 
unfriendly magicians, and were therefore com- 
bated by the magic formula. But the same 
means was employed in dealing with diseases 
about the origin of which there was no uncer- 
tainty. The remedies employed in such cases 
were supposed to acquire peculiar efficacy by 
having a spell uttered over them. 

Nor was it human beings only who in their 
distresses were benefited by spells. As had been 
believed from the earliest times, protection was 
equally indi.spensable for the lower creatures most 
clo.sely associated with human life, viz. the do- 
mestic animals. In their case also, therefore, 
magic formulcp were used to ward off disease and 
other evils. The dog, and especially the shep- 
herd’s dog, was protected in this way from the 
dangers to which it was exposed from wild beasts. 
People were veiyr specially concerned, how'ever, to 
guanl against the bite of mad dogs. A certain 
blessing, ‘ ad pullos de nido,’ was supposed to help 
the growth of chickens. The purpose of the some- 
what numerous ‘bee-blessings’ was to keep the 
insects from swarming. 

There was, besides, a multitude of adjurations 
for animals other than the domestic. People tried 
to rid their houses of flies, mice, and rats by appeal 
to the power of the formula ; wolves were adjured 
not to hurt the cattle in the fields ; serpents, to 
be easily caught. The bite of the serpent was 
averted by spells, and by moans of adjurations the 
reptiles were induced to yield up the potent ophite 
stone, and to be obedient to all commands. The 
tooth and the right forepaw of the badger acted 
as charms agaiu't all kinds of injury, and with 
the shoulder of a toad a man could w'in the love of 
whomsoever he chose. 

In the therapeutics of ancient and mediaeval 
times an important place was assigned to medi- 
cinal herbs. It was of vital moment, however, 
that these herbs should still retain their suppqserl 
virtues after being plucked, and certain magical 
formulae were believed to ensure this. The prac- 
tice was to adjure either the whole world of herbs. 
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or a delinite number of them (cf. the Anglo-Saxon 
‘ nine-herb spell ’). or. again, some particular herb. 
But still further manifestations of the potency of 
herbs could be elicited. They could be made to 
secure the traveller against fatigue, to act as a 
defence against weapons, and to protect the cattle 
from sorcery and the crops from hailstorms. They 
could also help one to win love, to open locks, to 
ascertain truth, and to read both the future and 
the past. 

Then the magic formulse served to protect men 
not only against disease, but also against the 
malice of their fellows and the threat of mis- 
fortune. By their aid a person sought to safe- 
guard himself — especially when on a journey — 
against the artifice of his enemies, to blunt their 
weapons, and to free himself from prison. By 
the same means he could defend himself against 
malefic magic, and against the bewitching of 
his food and drink. Other formulae possessed the 
power of procuring friendship, love, and favour, 
and of gaining justice before a legal tribunal. 
"VTives sought, through the medium of magic, to 
turn the harshness of their husbands into love. 
An astute merchant of the 16th cent, would even 
try by a spell to induce people to buy up his stock 
of stale wares. 

Human life was thus surrounded by a rampart 
of spells, and property likewise was in similar 
fashion made proof against evil influences. Houses 
were secured by spells against burglary and fire, 
and corn in the granaries was kept from decay. 
If anything was lost or stolen, the magic formula 
could restore it, and even lead to the discovery 
of the thief. The same means were also used to 
protect, and to increase, the fruits of gardens and 
fields. 

The number of extant magic formulte designed 
to work harm is quite insignificant— a circum- 
stance which is, no doubt, due to the rigorous 
treatment meted out from the earliest times to 
the practice of malefic magic. Such hurtful 
spells might be used by the malicious to sow 
dissension between old friends, to change the love 
of a married couple into hatred, to bring every 
conceivable disaster upon another, and even to 
overwhelm with destruction all that he possessed. ' 
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MAGIC (Vedic). — I. Definition.— The sphere of 
cult and ritual has two aspects in Vedic literature 
— religion and magic. The former (see art. Vedic 
Religion) represents the relation of man to the 
gods and lesser divine beings. Its object is to 
cultivate their goodwill by means of hymns as 
well as sacrifice, and thus to induce them to bestow 
in return the benefits which man desires. The 
essential character of Vedic religion, therefore, is 
propitiatory and persuasive. Magic, on the other 
hand, endeavours to gain its ends by influencing 
the course of events, without the intervention of 
divine beings, by means of spells and ritual. Its 
essential character is, therefore, coercive. Both 
aim at the same re.sult, but in different ways. 
Religion achieves its purpose indirectly by inclin- 
ing the will of a powerful ally through prayer and 
gifts, for instance, to destroy an enemy ; magic 
does so directly by operating with the impersonal 
(and imaginary) causal connexion between the 
means which it employs and the effect to be 
attained, as burning the effiCT of an enemy in 
order to bum the enemy himself. Its practice was 
in part ausjjicious and beneficent, as the ritual 
for the obtaining of ofispring or luck, of rain or 
victory, but it was largely maleficent in the interest 
of individuals and not of the community, and, 
therefore, as being dangerous, was condemned by 
the priesthood, except in so far as it was applied 
by themselves. 

2 . Literary sources. — The sphere of religion, as 
considered apart from magic, is chiefly represented 
by the earliest product of Indian literature, the 
Rigveda, which consists almost entirely of hymns 
addressed to various gods, in which their greatness 
and their deeds are praised and all kinds of welfare 
are prayed for, and which are intended to accom- 
PMy the ritual of the Soma sacrifice (cf. art. 
Hymns [Vedic], § yf.). Only a dozen of its 1028 
hymns are concerned with magic, about one half 
of them being auspicious, the rest maleficent in 
character. As to any magical rites cormected with 
the sacrifice, the Rigveda gives us no information. 
On the other band, magic is the main and essential 
subject-matter of the Atharvaveda (art. Hymns 
[Vedic], § II) ; it is a collection of metrical spells, 
largely to be accompanied by ceremonies aiming 
at the welfare of the magician or the injury of his 
enemies. The Yajurveda (art. Hymns [Vedic], 
§ 13 ) occupies an intermediate position between 
these two Vedas as regards magic. In its original 
part, which consists of prose formulte, the gods are 
only secondary, bearing a kind of mechanical rela- 
tion to the sacrificial ceremonial with which these 
formulte are associated, and which they follow in 
its minutest details. Its character is thus of a 
magical rather than a relimous type. The great 
development, in this period, of an intricate ritual 
and the concentration of sacerdotal thought on its 
perfect performance had led to the new conception 
that sacrifice was not meant to propitiate the 
gods, but directly to control the natural course of 
things. 

The prose theological works called Brahmanas, 
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which represent the next stage of Vedic literature, 
being concerned with explaining and interpreting 
the details of the ritual, supply much information 
regarding the magical notions and observances with 
■which the sacrificial ceremonial was permeated. 
The U panisads, though a continuation of the Brah- 
manas, are pliilosopliical rather than religious, but 
their speculations on the nature of hrahman and on 
the supernatural powers acquired by knowledge 
and asceticism are charged with magical notions. 

The final phase of Vedic literature, which comes 
down to c. 200 B.C., is represented by the Sutras. 
These concise manuals, especially those dealing 
with domestic life (grhya), and to a less extent 
those concerned with customary law {dharma), 
show how the observances of everyday life were 
saturated ■with magical beliefs and practices (cf. 
also art. Literature [Vedic and Classical Sans- 
krit], §§ 8 - 12 ). 

3 - Importance of the subject. — A knowledge of 
Vedic magic is obviously important to the inves- 
tigator of magic in general, for here we have 
magical material, bearing on every aspect of 
human life, which began to be recorded well over 
3000 years ago, and which can, from that time 
onwards, be historically studied in continuous suc- 
cessive literary stages, extending over more than 
1000 years. Such facilities are afforded by no 
other ancient literature as regards either the anti- 
quity or the quantity and quality of the evidence 
afforded. The material in Vedic literature does 
not require to be laboriou.sly gathered together 
from scanty and scattered references, as is neces- 
sary else^where. It is here supplied not only in 
great abundance, but, for the most part, in an 
easily accessible collected form. Its aid is, more- 
over, essential to the student of Indian religion : 
without it he would arrive at erroneous or exagger- 
ated conclu.sions as to the purity and advanced 
character of the beliefs and practices of that re- 
ligion in its earliest form. 

4 . Sacrifice and mane. — Considering that in the 
Rigveda we have a collection of prayers, and in the 
-Ltliarvaveda one of spells, are we justified in sup- 
posing that the spheres of religion and of magic 
were already separated in the Vedic period ? By 
no means. It is, indeed, certain that the sacrificial 
invocation had by that time assumed a literary 
type, and that the hymns of a magical character 
found in the Rigveda are very few and late. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that the prayers 
of the Rigveda, being addressed to the great gixls, 
offered few opportunities for references to magical 
practices, while the ritual which the hymns of the 
Rigveda ■were intended to accompany, and which 
is fully described in other Vedic texts, is, though 
carried out by the sacrificial priests, from begin- 
ning to end saturated with magical observances. 
Again, where there is a group of ceremonies directed 
to the accomplishment of a particular purpose and, 
therefore, favourable to a greater prominence of 
the magical element, such as the wedding and 
funeral rites, we meet with quite a network of 
magical usages bearing the stamp of extreme 
antiquity. It is thus impos-sible to suppose that 
the sacrificial priests of the Rigveda, the composers 
of the old hymns, should have occupied an isolated 
position, untouched by magicxil practices derived 
from a much earlier age and afterwards continued 
throughout the priestly literature of later times. 
In fact, a close examination of the hymns of the 
Rigveda actually affords evi<lence that even in them 
the belief in m.agical power independent of the gods 
is to be found. Thus in one hymn (x. xcviii.) the 
‘ rcrifieing priest Devapi begins with the intention 
of appealing to the gods for rain, but then himself 
luings down the waters by the magical powers of 
Ids sacrificial art : ‘ the sage DevSpi sat down to the 


duty of Hotr priest, familiar with the good^will of 
the gods ; he then poured down from the sea above 
to the sea below the heavenly waters of rain ’ (T. v. ). 
Every page of the Brahmanas and of the ritual 
Sutras shows that the whole sacrificial ceremonial 
was overgrown with the notion that the sacrifice 
exercised power over gods and, going beyond them, 
could directly influence things and events without 
their intervention. An incipient form of this 
notion already appears in the Rigveda, where 
exaggerated sacrificial powers are in several pas- 
sages mythically attributed to ancient priests ; e.g., 
‘ with mighty spells the Fathers found the hidilen 
light and produced the dawn ’ (VII. Ixxvi. 4) ; ‘ the 
Fathers adorned the sky with stars, like a black 
steed with pearls ; they placed darkness in night and 
light in day ’ (X. Ixviii. 11) ; ‘ with their kindled fire 
the Angirases (ancient priests) found the cows and 
steeds hidden by (the demon) Paid ’ (I. Ixxxiii. 4) ; 
they ‘ by their rite caused the sun to mount the sky ’ 
(X. Ixii. 3) ; ‘ (the ancient lire priest) Atharvan by 
sacrifices first prepared the paths ; then the sun, 
the guardian of ordinances, was bom ’ (I. Ixxxiii. 5). 
The ancient priest Visvamitra, by directly invoking 
the rivers, made them fordable for the tribe of the 
Bharatas (III. xxxiii, 1-12). The composers of all 
such passages must have attributed to the sacrifice 
in their own day the powers which they thus pro- 
jected into the past. 

An examination of the ritual literature shows 
that the dividing line between a sacrificial act, 
which is meant to propitiate the gods, and a magical 
act, which is intended to control the course of things, 
is by no means always definite, but that the two are 
often intermingled. Thus the morning sacrifice 
at sunrise, of which we read in the Rigveda (e.g., 
rv. li. 7), when the fire is kindled and an offering 
is made to the fire-god, in the Satapatha Brahmana 
(II. iii. 1. 5) assumes a magical character, the fire 
being kindled to produce sunrise : ‘ By ofiering 
before sunrise he (the sacrificer) makes him (the 
sun) to be born ; he would not rise, if he were not 
to sacrifice in it (the fire).’ A similar view seems 
already to be expressed in a verse of the Rigveda : 
‘Let us kindle thee, 0 Agni, that thy wondrous 
brand may shine in heaven’ (v. vL 4). Again, 
there are several passages in the Rigveda (e.g., 
IX. xlix. 1, xcvii. 17, cvi. 9, cviii. 9f.) in which the 
Soma ritual is spoken of in the magical character 
of producing rain direct, ivithout influencing the 
goodwill of the gods that shed rain. 

The blending of a sacrificial and a magic rite 
may be of two kinds. A ceremony which is pri- 
marily sacrificial may assume a magical character 
by the nature of the object which is offered for the 
attainment of a special purpose. 

There can be little doubt that only food eaten by man origin* 
ally constituted the sacrifice offered to the gofls in fire. On the 
Vedic sacrificial ground there was, by the side of the fire, the 
litter of grass (torAu) on which the gods were conceived as 
sitting to receive the offering. On the conclusion of the cere- 
mony the barhU was thrown into the fire, originally, no doubt, 
to render it innocuous after, by the divine presence, it hiul 
become dangerous to profane contact. To the barhU corre- 
spond^ in the ancient Persian ritual, the baresman (a bundle 
of twigs ; see art. BAa.soM) on which the sac^cial offerinj^ 
were placed, and which was the seat of the gods. This indicates 
that the oblation in fire was an Indo-A^an innoyation, and 
that the burning of the \irki$ not improbably formed the 
transition to the fire-sacrifioe. 

The ritual literature furnishes innumerable ex- 
amples of sacrifice receiving a magical turn by the 
employment or addition of a non-eatable substance ; 
as when a man wishing for cattle offers the dung of 
acoupleof calves ((?o6/a7a Grhyasutray iv. ix. 13f.) ; 
or w'hen poison is added to an offering in order to 
destroy ants {KaiiHka Sutra, cxvi.). On the other 
hand, objects suitable for direct magical manipula- 
tion could easily be turned into an offering by those 
habituated to the sacrificial idea in order to invest 
magical acts with the garb of sacrifice. Thus the 
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burning of injurious substances would become a 
sacrifice ; for instance, arrow tips might be ofl'ered 
in order to destroy an enemy (ib. xlvii. 44). In 
this way the sacrifice came to assume the r61e of 
driving away demons ; of helping a woman to over- 
come her rivals ; of enabling a prince to conquer his 
enemies or to return from exile ; and of producing 
many other magical results. The gradual mixtpe 
of the religious and the magical in the direction 
of the latter led the whole sj-stem of sacrifice to 
assume this character in the later Vedic period. 

Various causes contributed to this result. The belief in the 
divine presence at the sacrifice, and in the mysterious success 
produced by the sacrifice, encouraged an increasing application 
of nu^cal practices as the ceremonial system became more 
elaborate. Secondary observances of the sacrificed ritual might 
already have belonged to the sphere of ma^c from the begin* 
ning. Efforts to explain accidental features of the ceremonial 
would lead to toe <^scovery of effects allied to magic. Priests 
would also fester belief in the magical power of sacrifice in 
order to secure their own indispensableness. The magical 
tendency would be increased by the mixture of prayer and 
spell ; if in the prayer accompanying the sacrifice the magical 
effecte of a spell were assom^, such effects would naturally be 
attributed to the sacrifice also. 

$. Predominantly magfical ritual. — There are 
several groups of rites which, though belonging to 
the sphere of sacrifice, are predominantly magical 
in character. They are partly connected with 
family and partly with public life. The most im- 
portant of these are : 

(1) The wedding eeremony. — What little worship of the gods 
is found in this group of rites is almost restricted to the cult of 
Agni, the domestic gpd, who was constituted a witness of the 
marriage, and who, in the form of the domestic fire, was to 
accompany the young pair through life. On the other hand, 
the ceremony was surrounded magical acts, of which the 
foUoadng were the principal. The bride’s hand was grasped 
that she might be aelivered Into the power of her husband. 
She stepped on a stone to acquire firmness. She took seven 
steps with him in order to establish friendship. She ate the 
sacrificial food with him to create community of life. >Vhen 
she reached her husband’s house, she sat down on a red bull’s 
hide to ensure fertility. The son of a woman who had borne 
only living male children was placed on her lap in order to ful^ 
the hope of healthy male pre^eoy. Later, during pregnancy, 
a magical powder was plac^ in her nose to secure the birth of 
a 900. 

(2) Initiation. — Of the various religious ceremonies which 
were performed during boyhood, and which display the same 
predominantly magical character, the chief was that of initia- 
tion (upanayana). This, though not mentioned in the Rigveda, 
goes oack to pre-historic times, as is shown by toe parallel 
Avestic ceremony, and is toe Vedic transformation of a rite by 
which, on toe attainment of puberty, a ^y was received into 
the community of men. In India it was regarded as a second 
birth, as being the entry into a new life, w'hen the boy was in- 
troduced to a religious teacher with a view to Vedic study. 
The outward signs of the initiation are the girdle, which is 
wound three times round the pupil’s waist, and the sacred corf, 
worn over the left shoulder and under the right arm, with 
which he is invested- The ceremony includes a number of 
observances and involves various tabus in regard to food, some 
of wtuch will be mentioned below (see also V sdig Religion, § 6 A, 
and cf. IsiTUTioN [Hinduj). 

(3) PttWicntes.—The public ceremonies of Vedic times were 
performed on behalf not of the clan or tribe as such, but of an 
mdividual, who in these cases was the king. The most promi- 
nent of them, aiming at the attainment of certein definite pur- 
pose, are magical in their main elements. At the royal conse- 
cration (abhi^eka [q.n.]) the king sits on a throne made of w'ood 
from the udun^ara fig-tree, which to the Inclian wa.« *he 
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he invoked and sacrificed to gods. In the later 
Vedic period of the Yajurveda, however, we find 
the priest to a considerable extent reverting to the 
role of a magician ; for he now constantly appears, 
independently of the gods, driving away evil spirits 
or influencing the powers of nature by the use of 
spells and other expedients of sorcery. In various 
lesser rites the priest acts quite in the style of pre- 
historic times. Thus he makes the bride step on 
a stone to ensure steadfastness ; he causes fish to 
be eaten for the attainment of speed ; he produces 
an imitation of rain that it may actually rain — 
here he is not a servant of the gods, but a m.agician. 
Yet even in the earliest perioil, that of the Kigveda, 
the sacrificial priest was a magician as well (though 
by no means necessarily the only magician, for 
both here and later references are made to .sorcerers 
whose magic is directed against the sacrificial 
priest). It cannot be supposed that even the most 
advanced minds among the priests regarded prayer 
and sacrifice as the only means of securing welfare, 
while rejecting magic as an ineffective and repre- 
hensible superstition. Magic was still to some 
extent used by those who had occasion to apply it, 
as is a^arent from the character of some hymns 
of the Kigveda which, although late, form part of 
its canonical text. But not the employment of 
every form of magic was approved nor the practice 
of magic as a profession, doubtless because alliance 
with evil spirits and the use of maleficent magic 
were liable to injure the community. This is 
sufficiently clear from the words of the author of a 
passage of the Rigveda : ‘ May I die to-day if I am 
a sorcerer {y&Uidhana), or if I have harassed any 
man’s life; then may he lose his ten sons who 
falsely calls me “ sorcerer ” ; he who calls me, that 
am no sorcerer, a practiser of sorcery, or who, 
being a demon, says that he is pure, may Indra 
strike him with his mighty weapon, may he sink 
down below every creature’ (vii. civ. 16 f.). It 
was because the Atharvaveda contained a b^y of 
maleficent spells that it did not attain to canonical 
recognition till after it had become associated with 
the sacrificial cult by the addition to its text of 
nnmerons hymns borrowed from the Rigveda. On 
the other hand, in the Atharvaveda itself (e.y., 
V. viii., VII. Ixx.) magic is expressly approved when 
directed against the sacrifice otiered by an enemy ; 
and the ritual texts are full of directions for the 
saerificer who wishes to destroy his enemy, in 
particular, when he desires to give his sacrifice a 
magical turn for the pmpose of inflicting injury. 
The post-Vedic Code of Manu even contains the 
express statement (xi. '33) that the magic spells of 
the Atharvaveda are the Brahman's weapon, which 
he may use without hesitation against his foe.s. 
In the Upanisads the magician-priest has become 
a philosopher who has passed from the path of 
ritual {karma) to that of knowledge (jndna ) ; but 
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tices {fapas, lit. ‘ lieat primarily exposure to 
heat, but including other form.s of self-mortifica- 
tion, such as fasting, abstinence, and silence, were 
regarded as a means of attaining various super- 
natural powers resulting from the ecstatic condi- 
tion induced by them. Thus the Rigveda says 
(X. cxxxvi. 2) of those who are in such a frenzied 
condition that ‘ the gods have entered into them.’ 
A poet of the same Veda tells (vill. lix. 6) how, in a 
vision produced by austerity (tapas), he saw the 
old creations of ancient sages, the first sacrificers, 
in the remotest past of the human race. There are 
many other Vedic passages ascribing similar powers : 
dream is horn from the soul filled with austerity 
(Atharvaveda, XIX. Ivi. 5) ; speech born of austerity 
penetrates to the (Taittinya Aranyako . vi. 
7) ; he who has practised great austerity reaches the 
sun (Kigveda, X. eliv. 2) ; after practising austerity 
Indrawon heaven (X. clxvii. 1) ; tlie magical power 
of austerity peculiar to the Brahman will bring 
calamity on the man who injures him (x. cix. 4). 
Austerity confers the power to produce the mightiest 
creations ; thegoddess A.staka,perforraingausterity, 
produced the greatness of Indra (Atharvaveda, lllv 
X. 12) ; the seers were bom of austerity (XI. i. 26, 
XVIII. ii. 15, 18). In many passages of the Brah- 
mauas the creator Prajapati is described as gaining 
by the practice of austerity tlie power to evolve out 
of hini.self the worlds and all living creatures ; and 
in one jdace (Satnpatha Bvahniana, X. iv. 4. 2) he 
appears as practising such asceticism that from all 
his pores came forth lights, which are the stars. 
The Brahmanas also tell how various mythical 
beings attained by austerity to a high degree of 
enlightenment that revealed to them some secret of 
sacrificial lore. It is for such magical eflects that 
austerity is required as an essential element in the 
preparation for varioixs particularly holy sacrificial 
rites. Thus the Soma sacrifice is preceded by a 
consecration (dlkm) of tiie sacriticer in which lie 
practises austeiity lasting, according to some 
authorities (lA. xiii. i. 7. 2), till complete physical 
exhaustion ensues. 

8 . Magical conditions and agencies. — Magical 
efifect is largely, if not altogetlier, ba.sed on con- 
tact (very often impalpable), which has to be 
hrouglit about if the agency is beneficial to oneself, 
or to lie [irevented if the agency is injurious to one- 
self. Tlie result desired is attained by the use of 
spells and rites of various kinds. Tlie place selected 
for the jjractice of magic, except when it is an ele- 
ment of the sacrificial ceremonial, is generally a 
lonely one. A cemetery, the seat of flesh-eating 
demons, is a .specially suitable place for its opera- 
tions. A cross-road is a favourite locality to divest 
oneself of evil influences. A secluded part of a 
house, a shed, and solitary spots in field or forest 
are also used. The time at which many operations 
of hostile magic take place is night ; but that of 
others depends on their circumstances e.- 
purpose. I); 
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generic name of raksccs, yatu, or pisCtcha, though 
many of them also have individual designations. 
Their appearance is for the most part human, 
though often with some kind of deformity ; but 
they not infrequently have an animal or bird 
shape, such as that of a dog, wolf, owl, or vulture. 
They also appear in assumed figures, human or 
animal ; thus at funeral rites they intrude in the 
form of the souls of the ancestors to whom the 
offering is made ; and they approach women in 
various disguises. The sorcerer himself (as well 
as the spirits serving him) might assume animal 
form and thus injure his enemies. Belief in 
such transformation is already expressed in the 
Rigveda, where hostile magicians are spoken of as 
becoming birds and flying about at night (Vll. 
civ. 18). Setting demons in motion is regarded as 
letting them loose against an enemy. Thus in the 
Rigveda (X. ciii. 12) the demon of disease Apva 
is let loose against a hostile army with the spell : 
‘ Go forth, Apva, to confuse their minds, to seize 
their limbs ; attack them ; burn them with thy 
heat in their hearts ; let the foe fall into deep 
darkness.’ Such spells might be accompanied by 
magical acts, such as letting loose a white-footed 
ewe, in which the power of disease was supposed to 
be embodied, against the hostile army. 

Evil spirits are thouslit to be everj where — in the sea, in the 
air, but most of al) in human dwelling ; otherwise they especi- 
ally infest the place where four roads meet. The time of their 
activity is chiefly evening and night; at night they seek 
to kiii the sacriflcer who has undergone consecration (dik^a). 
But they are particularly active during the night of new moon. 
Their usual mode of attack (mentioned in both the Eigyeda 
(VHL xlix. 20] and the Atharvaveda [V. xxix. 6-8, VII. botvi. 4]) 
is to enter into a man, especially through the mouth ; they 
then eat his flesh, suck his marrow, drink his blood, and 
create disease of every kind ; they also cause madness and take 
away the power of speech. They are chiefly dangerous on the 
most important occasions of domestic life— at births, wedding, 
and funerals. One of the main objects of their attack is the 
sacriflce : the Rigveda speaks (vn. civ. 21) of the Tatus that 
seize the aacrifioial food, and the Atharvaveda contains (vn. 
Isx. It.) the spell of a magician desiring to destroy the sacrifice 
of an enemy through the wiles of a demon. Hence the sacri- 
ficial ceremonial is, from beginning to end, accompanied by 
formulas directed to defence against demons. These evil 
spirits, moreover, do harm to man’s property, drinking the 
milk of his cows, eating the flesh of his horses, and damaging 
his dwellings. In short, every moment of life, every act, every 
possession is assailed by hosts of invisible foes, the allies of 
human workers of calamity. 

(6) Injurious suistances . — Closely allied to these 
demoniac enemies are the numerous substances — 
the most general expression for which in the Vedic 
language is tnnu, or ‘body’ — ^which, conceived 
chiefly as impersonal, though sometimes still tinged 
with personality, perhaps represent an advance of 
thought. Hence the boundary-line between per- 
sonal demons and impersonal agencies is not 
fixed ; thus the term pdpman, ’ evil power,’ as a 
masculine is used in the former, as a neuter in the 
latter sense. Nor are even injiuious creatures 
like snakes, ants, and worms nloovU- j-vv-' j, .j 
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that is torn up by its tusks ; the force of light- 
ning is latent in a splint of wood from a tree 
that has been struck ; the virtue of one’s native 
land exists in a clod taken from it ; a man is con- 
nected -with the earth by his footprints ; even an 
image or a name is conceived as containing a part 
of the essence of the beings or things which they 
represent or name. As all such powers are com- 
municable by contact, the whole sacrificial ritual 
is full of rules as to the persons or things which 
the performers are to touch, for thus the beneficial 
power of the sacrifice is transferred to them, hor 
instance, the skins of various animals communicate 
the characteristic quality attributed to them : one 
who seats himself on the hide of a bull acquires 
fertility j on that of a black antelope, sanctity; on 
that of a he-goat, plenty ; on that of a tiger, in- 
vincible power. 

9 . Magical procedure. — The operations of magic 
are mainly directed against hostile agencies, either 
by preventing their contact with the operator or 
by bringing about their contact with an enemy. 
Auspicious rites, besides being much less numerous, 
are often only another aspect of offensive magic, 
and will, therefore, be treated under the various 
types of action, partly auspicious and partly 
hostde, employed in magical ceremonies (§ 12 ). 

10 . Defensive magic. — This type of magic, 
though consisting in warding off injurious powers, 
is not always e-xpressed in the form of hostility 
when demons are concerned ; it may then be 
attended by a certain amount of propitiation. 
Thus in_ the Atharvaveda (I. xii. 2) deterrent 
homage is paid to a demon of disease ; ‘ Thee, 
lurking in each limb with bumiiig, we, paj’ing 
homage, would worship with oblation ’ ; lightning 
is similarly addressed (i. xiii. 2) : ‘ Homage to thee, 
ohUd of the height, whence thou gatherest heat ; 
be merciful to ourselves ; do kindness to our off- 
spring ’ ; also instruments and ministers of death : 
‘To those weapons of thine, O Death, be homage ; 
homage to thy benediction, homage to thy male- 
diction ; homage to thy favour, O Death ; this 
homage to thy disfavour’ (VI. xiii, i. 2). Again, 
sacrifices to demons are often mention^ 
ayana DharmasStra, n. i. 32) ; and in the general 
sacrificial cult they receive their share, which, how- 
ever, consists only of inferior offerings, such as 
blood and offal. Hostile words or actions are 
often accompanied by spells expressive of homage. 
Hiranyc '-.eUn GxhyasuJtra contains a direction 
(I. xvi. . 7f.) that a brand burning at both ends 
should be thrown at a jackal (regarded as possessed 
by the evil powers of death), and that the animal 
should at the same time be worshipped with the 
Vedic verse, ‘ Thou art mighty, thou caniest away.’ 
In a rite concerned with serpents the reptiles are 
addressed with homage, w'hile the intention to 
destroy them is also expressed (Sarpahali, xi. ). A 
ceremonial intended to ward off ants (KatiMka 
Sutra, cxvi.) begins with propitiatory offerings and 
spells; but, if these fail, they are followed with 
a poisoned oblation surrounded by symbols of 
hostility and accompanied by an invocation of the 
gods to destroy their eggs and progeny. Propitia- 
tion, however, plays but a very subordinate part 
in this tyi)e of magic. 

L Preventive magic. — On the principle that 

S revention is better than cure the procedure of 
efensive mamc is largely prophylactic, everything 
being avoided that might attract injurious powers. 
The precautions taken are of the following Idnds. 

(1) Avoidance of contact. — The touch of beings 
in which maleficent spirits or substances were 
supposed to dwell wa.s eschewed. Thus to touch 
the mother during the ten days of impurity after 
childbirth was regarded as uangerous ; and the 
stones used in erecting an altar for Nirrti, the 


goddess of dissolution, were put in their place 
without being directly handled. The access of in- 
jurious powers through other senses was similarly 
avoided. Thus listening to impure sounds involved 
risk. Precautions were taken not to see impure 
or dangerous persons or things ; the sight of 
offerings to the dead or to the uncanny god Budra 
was to be avoided ; and those who w'ere departing 
from a place where inauspicious ceremonies had 
been performed, such as those concerned with the 
dead, with demons, mth the goddess Nirrti or 
tlie god Rudra, abstained from looking back. On 
occasions when evil spirits were likely to be in the 
neighbourhood care was taken to prevent their 
coming too near. Thus a bundle of twigs was tied 
to the corpse on the way to the burning ground in 
order to efface the footsteps and so hide the path 
from the demons ; and the sacrificial fire of the 
departed, having by his decea-se become a seat of 
death-bringing powers, was removed by some 
aperture other than the door. 

(2) Fasting. — One of the chief precautionary 
measures against the attacks of hostile powers was 
abstention from food, in order to prevent them from 
entering the body. It is, therefore, a leading 
element in the preliminary consecration {dlksa) 
for the Soma sacrifice. With reference to this, one 
of the Sutras remarks (Apastamba Sraiitasutra, 
X. xiv. 9) : ‘ When an initiated man (diksita) grows 
thin, he becomes purified for the sacrifice.’ A 
special form of fasting was the avoidance of parti- 
cular kinds of food. Thus the performer of the 
new and fuU moon sacrifice had, on the eve of the 
ceremony, to refrain from eating either flesh or 
tlie kind of food which he was going to offer on the 
following day. The teacher who has invested a 
pu^il with the sacred cord may not eat flesh for 
a night and a day ; while the student himself has 
to refrain from eating salted food and drinking 
milk for three days after the ceremony ; he must 
also abstain from food altogether for three days, 
or a day and a night, before he enters upon a par- 
ticularly holy part of his Vedic course. A newly 
married couple must, during the first three nights 
following the wedding ceremony', avoid all ssdted 
or pungent food. The efficacy of fasting is illus- 
trated by the precept (Gobhila Grhyasutra, iv. vi. 
13) that one who desires to gain a hundred cart- 
loads of gold .should observe the vow of fasting 
during one fortnight. 

(3) Abstinence. — -Another safeguard is the prac- 
tice of chastity. This is enjoined for three mghts 
after the wedding ceremony in order to ward off 
the attacks of demons that destroy offspring. It 
is obsen'ed by the performer of the new and 
full moon sacrifice on the night before the rite 
takes place ; for a day and a night by the teacher 
who initiates a, pupil; for twelve nights by the 
offerer of the Saball sacrifice ; during the course 
of the Dlksa by him who undergoes that consecra- 
tion ; and by the Vedic student during the whole 
period of his apprenticeship. 

(4) Asceticism. — ^This expedient appears in various 
fonns. One of them is exposure to heat ; it is an 
element in the Diksa ceremony, a special formula 
being quoted for use when the initiated man breaks 
into perspiration. .Sleeping on the ground is pre- 
scribed, during the same length of time as absti- 
nence for the newly married couple, the Vedic 
student, and the performers of the Diksa consecra- 
tion, of the new and full moon ceremony, and of 
the Sabali sacrifice. As a safeguard against 
demons dangerous to the sleeper, watching through 
the night is enjoined during the Diksa ceremony, 
and on the eve of settingup the sacrificial fires and 
of the new and full moon sacrifice. Silence is to be 
observed by the sacrificer undergoing tlie Diksa 
consecration, by the man about to set up the three 
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sacrificial fires, and by the Vedic stndent on 
various occasions. Holding the breath, which 
was regarded as an important form of asceticism, 
appears, for instance, in a rite during the funeral 
ceremony. It may here be added that austerities 
of various kinds had to be undergone by one pre- 
paring to cure epilepsy, before he was qualified to 
perform the magical ceremonies intended to effect 
the recovery of the patient. 

(5) Concealment. — Another means of guarding 
against the attacks of hostile powers was conceal- 
ment of one’s person or of its parts, as seclusion in 
a shed and covering the head during the observances 
of the Diksa ceremony ; or putting on garments to 
make oneself unrecognizable; or hiding the hair 
of the head and beard or nails cut off at sacramental 
rites, such as the initiation of the Vedic student 
(cf. § 8 (h)). 

(6) A -Charms worn on the body were 

frequently emploj'ed both for the negative purpose 
of warding off evil influences from one’s person 
(amulets) and for the positive purpose of attracting 
prosperity (talismans). Sometimes the same charm 
serves botli purposes; thus the pearl destroys 
demons, disease, and poverty, anti at the same 
time bestows w'elfare and long life. Amulets 
were for the most part made of wood, but also 
of various other substances. Their efficacy is 
regarded as dependent on the particular iiower of 
repulsion inherent in them, and is not infrequently 
.spoken of as imparted by the gods. They are 
called god-born, are said to have been given by 
gods to men, to have been strengthened by the 
gods, or to have had their power communicated to 
them by the gods, who co-operate with them ; the 
gods themseh es are described as having once been 
successful by the power residing in them ; by 
amulets Indra overcame the demons (Athaiwaveda, 
X. iii. II). Their potency sometimes emanates from 
their names. An amulet derived from the varana 
tree ( Cratcem Roxburghii) destroys enemies because, 
according to the meaning attrinuted to the name 
(ib. X. iii. 5), it drives oS (varayati). An amulet 
made of this wood is thus addressed in the Athar- 
vaveda (X. iii. 14, 11): ‘As the wind and the fire 
consume the tree.s, the lords of the forest, so do 
thou consume my rivals; this varana upon my 
breast, the kingly, divine tree, shall smite asunder 
my foes, as Indra the demons.’ One of the amulets 
most frequently mentioned in the Atharvaveda is 
that made from the jaiigida tree, which protects 
from diseases and demons. Again, a long hymn 
of the same Veda (vill. v.) dwells on the aggreasive 
powers of an amulet fa.shioned from the wood of 
the sraktya tree, which destroys foes, demons, and 
sorceries. Cf., further, art. Chakms and Amulets 
(Vedic). 

ii. Remedial magic. — Magical operations are 
performed not only to ward off maleficent powers 
that are threatening, but also to expel them after 
they have taken po.'se.ssion of their victim in the 
form of diseases or ailments. The Atharvaveda is 
full of .spells directed against these. Many such 
incantations make no mention of any concrete 
remedies with which their use was accompanied ; 
but the evidence of the Sutras shows that these 
incantations, at le.ast very often, formed part of a 
magical rite in which concrete remedies were an 
element. Example.s of simple spells for the cure of 
diseases are the follon-ing : ‘ A.s the rays of the sun 
swiftly fly to a distance, thus do thon, O cough, fly 
forth along tlie flood of the .sea ’ (VI. cv. 3) ; and 
‘ The disease that racks and wa'^tes thy limbs, and 
the sickness in thy heart, ha-" flown os an eagle to 
the far distance, overcome by my charm ’ (V. xxx. 
9). Curatiie s[iells are, liout ver, more usually ac- 
companied by the express employment of material 
ohject.s, chiefly pliiut.s. The hymns of the Atharva- 


veda abound in references to such remedies. 
These repre.sent the earliest beginnings of medical 
lore in India. The border-line between magic and 
primitive science here is not always definite, for in 
some cases the plant used with the spell may have 
been an actual cure for a particular disease, while 
in other cases its application was purely magical, 
as that of the herbs used to promote the growth of 
hair on bald heads (these were doubtless as ineflfec- 
tive as the hair-restorers of modem times). The 
following are two charms from the Atharvaveda 
intended for this particular cure : ‘ That hair of 
thine which drops ott’, and that which is broken 
root and all, upon it do I sprinlde the all-healing 
herb ’ (vi. cxxxvi. 3) ; ‘ Make firm their roots, draw 
out their ends, expand their middle, O herb ! may 
thy hairs grow as reeds, may they cluster black 
about thy head ! ’ (VI. cxxxvui. 3). The Atharvaveda 
contains many spells in which the Icustha plant 
(probably Costiis speciosus or arabicus) is invoked 
to drive out fever ; two of its hymns (I. xxiii. f.) are 
meant to cure leprosy by the use of a dark plant ; 
one (VII. Ivi.) operates with a herb that destroys 
snake poison, and another (vi. xvi.) with a plant 
against ophtlialmia. Fractures are cured by the 
plant arxindhatl (IV, xii.), and wounds by the use 
of the peppercorn (vi. cix.). The use of ointment is 
associated with one hymn of the Athai'vaveda (IV, 
ix.), of which this is one of the spells : ‘From him 
over whose every limb and every joint thou passest, 
0 salve, thou dost, as a mighty intercepter, drive 
away disease.’ Water not infrequently appears as 
a magical remedy, and its general curative powers 
are thus expressed by the following spell of the 
Atharvaveda (vi.'xci. 3): ‘The waters verily are 
healing, the waters cha.se away disease, the waters 
cure all ailments ; may they prepare a remedy for 
thee.’ It also cures individual diseases, as exces- 
sive bodily discharges : ‘ The spring water yonder 
which runs down from the mountains, that do I 
render healing for thee, in order that thou mayest 
contain a potent remedy’ (ii. iii. 1) ; or heart- 
disease : ‘ From the Himavat mountains they flow 
forth, in the Indus is their gathering place : may the 
waters, indeed, grant me tliat cure for heart-ache’ 
(VI. xxiv. 1). Pdraskara Grhyasutra (III. vi. 2) 
describes how water is used in a magic operation 
for the cure of headache : the performer moistened 
his hands and passed them over the eyebrows of 
the sufferer uith the spell : ‘ From the eyes, from the 
cars, from the whiskers, from the chin, from the 
forehead I drive away this disease of the head.’ 
Another remedy is the horn of an antelope, used 
againstahereditarydisea.se named /wetriya: ‘ Upon 
the head of the nimble antelope a remedy grows ! 
He has driven the ksetriya in all directions by 
means of the horn’ (Atharvaveda, III. vii. 1). 

II. Offensive magic. — Aggressive operations 
against maleficent powers cannot always be distin- 
guished, especially in regard to demons, from that 
form of defensive magic which is directed to 
warding off their attacks. Hence the expedients 
adopted are to some extent the same for both 
purposes. 

i. Means employed.— (l) Ffre.— Fire was one of 
the chief direct means of driving away demons and 
all hostile sorcery. Thus in the Rigyeda Agni, the 
god of fire, is frequently invoked (l. xii. 5, xxxvi. 20) 
with such verses as : ‘ Bum, O Agni, against the 
sorcerers ; always bum down the sorcerers and the 
allies of the demons.’ Tliis u.se of fire, probably 
the earliest in cult, though overlaid with its later 
and much more extensive sacrificial application, 
•still survives in the Vedic ritual. Thus a special 
lire called the ‘lying-in fire’ (sutikaqni) is intro- 
duced into the lying-in chamber {sutikd-grha). Of 
this fire the author of one of the domestic •Sutra.'- 
remarks {Iliranyakeiin Grhyasfitrn, li. iii. ef.): 
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‘ Sacred rites, except fumigation, are not performed 
with it ; he fumigates the child with small grains 
mixed with mustard seeds ’ ; lie then adds a number 
of spells to drive away v arious demons that prowl 
through the village at night, that drink out of 
skulls ; Agni is invoked to burn their lungs, hearts, 
livers, and eyes. At the sacramental ceremony of 
cutting the child’s hair a fire is kindled while a 
number of auspicious verses are recited ; as noth- 
ing is said of its application to sacrificial purposes, 
it was presumably meant to ward off demons. Of 
similar significance were the fire employed at the 
investiture of the Brahman student, behind which 
both he and his teacher step, and that kindled 
when the pupil entered upon his course of Vedic 
study. That this was the simificanee of the fire 
beside which the Soma sacrificer watched during 
the night in the Diksa ceremony is certain, be- 
cause it is e.xpressly said (Taittiriya Samhitd, 
VI. i. 4. 6) that Agni is here appointed ‘ for the 
destruction of the demons.’ It can hardly be 
doubted that in the great sacrificial ritual of the 
three fires the southern fire was understood to have 
the magical power of dispelling demons, for the 
south is the direction from which the souls of the 
dead and the injurious spirits allied to them ap- 
proach. In the funeral ritual a brand was taken 
from the southern fire and laid down pointing to 
the south, while a formula was pronounced in 
which Agni was invoked to drive away all demons 
that, assuming manifold forms, might venture 
near. At the conclusion of the funeral ceremony 
a fire was used by the survivors for the purpose of 
warding oflf the powers that cause death. Fire 
was also on various occasions carried round what 
was^ to be protected against the attacks of evil 
spirits. Thus a brand lighted at both ends was 
moved round the funeral ofiering ; and a firebrand 
was also borne by the priest round the victim, the 
post, and other accessaries of the animal sacrifice. 

(2) Water . — ^Water is another efficacious means 
of repelling hostile agencies, as is indicated by the 
statement {Maitrdyani Samhitd, IV. viii. 5) that ‘the 
demons do not cross the waters.’ We have already 
noted some examples of the use of water in curing 
diseases and ailments. W ater is further regarded as 
a chief means of removing possession by evil spirits. 
At the birth ceremony water is supposed to wash 
away all injurious powers from the new-born child. 
A purifying bath is prescribed before entering on 
various ceremonies, as the Diksa, to remove super- 
natural substances that might be inimical to their 
success. Thus the bride and bridegroom take a 
bath or perform ablutions before the wedding 
ceremony. In rites of expiation especially, bathing 
and washing play an important part. Various 
ceremonies also conclude with a bath in order to 
obviate the risk of taking back into ordinary life 
the magical influence inherent in the rite. Such is 
the case at the end of the Diksa, when clothes and 
implements used during the ceremony are also laid 
aside. The significance of the bath taken by the 
Brahman student at the end of his apprenticeship 
is similar. There is, further, a rule that after the 
utterance of spells addressed to uncanny beings, 
such as the dead, demons, or Rudra, one shoffid 
purify oneself with water from the contact with 
those beings which has thus been incurred. The 
urine of cows was specially esteemed as a means 
of purification, being perhaps at the same time 
regarded as communicating the abundant nutritive 
power inherent in the animal. As long as a 
magical condition is meant to continue, bathing 
or washing is avoided ; hence dirt is the character- 
istic of one who, by means of asceticism (tapas), 
aims at acquiring special magical power. 

(3) Plants . — We have already seen that plants 
were frequently used along with spells as a magical 


cure of disease. Cognate to this medicinal employ- 
ment is the application of herbs to the purpose of 
securing the love of a man or a woman, and of 
promoting or destroying virility ; of both these 
classes of charms the Atharvaveda contains many 
examples. But they are also resorted to for other 
objects. Thus some are employed against demons 
and sorcerers, others to counteract curses, and 
several are associated with battle-charms. Aquatic 
plants, together with frogs, as representing water, 
are combined with spells to quench fire. Bdellium 
(tjuggulu), the fragrant exudation of a tree, fre- 
quently occurs in the ritual as, by its odour, driv- 
ing away demons of disease or frustrating a curse. 

(4) Stones, etc. — In the wedding ceremony, as we 
have seen, the bride stepped on a stone to ensure 
steadfastnes.«. A stone, as representing a dividing 
mountain, was regarded as a means of keeping off 
evil spirits, and with this intention it was employed 
in the funeral ritual to separate the living from 
the dead, where also a clod of earth taken from 
a boundary was similarly used. In the same cere- 
mony a mat was laid down while the formula, 
‘This is put between against calamity,’ was pro- 
nounced (KanUka Sutra, Ixxxvi. 14). A wooden 
fence was placed round the sacrificial fire, the 
purpose being ‘to strike away the demons ’ (Tait- 
tiriya Samhitd, II. vi. 6. 2). 

(5) Lead. — This metal was frequently employed 
in magical operations, as, e.g., in wiping off 
dangerous substances. The Atharvaveda contains 
a hymn (i. xvi.) in which lead was used against 
demons and sorcerers, this being one of its 
spells: ‘If thou slayest our cow, if our horse or 
our domestic, we pierce thee with lead, so that 
thou shalt not slay our heroes.’ 

(6) Weapons and staves. — These appear on 
various occasions as a protection against demons. 
Thus a man who woos a bride is accompanied by 
one armed with a bow and arrows. At the wedding 
ceremony little staves are shot into the air, with 
the formula : ‘ I pierce the eye of the demons that 
prowl around the bride who approaches the fire ’ 
(Mdnava Grhyasntra, I. x.). At the royal in- 
auguration the priest beats the king with a staff, 
saying, ‘ We beat evil away from thee ’ (Kdtydyana 
Srautasutra, xv. vii. 6). The staff is a part of 
the ritual equipment in the Diksa ceremony, its 
significance here being explained by the Satapatha 
Brdhiiiana (III. ii. 1. 32) thus : ‘ The staff is a 
thunder-bolt to drive away the demons.’ The Vedic 
student, as peculiarly liable to the attacks of evil 
spirits, is provided with a staff at the rite of investi- 
ture. This he must always carry, never allowing 
any one to pass between it and himself ; he parts 
with it only at the end of his apprenticeship, when 
he casts it away into water, along with ms girdle 
and other racred objects. On entering the next 
stage of religious life the Brahman receives a new 
staff made of a different wood, the purpose of which 
is sufficiently expressed by the spells employed at 
the accompanying rite : ‘ Protect me from ml powers 
of destruction on all sides,’ and ‘ Destroy all hosts of 
enemies on every side ’ (HiranyakeHn Gfhyccsiitra, 
I. xi. 8). A wooden implement shaped like a sword, 
technically called sphya, and very variously applied 
in sacrificial rites, has evidently the significance of 
a demon-repelling weapon. At the sacrifice to the 
dead the sjohya is passed over the altar with the 
words, ‘ Smitten away are the devils and demons that 
sit on the altar’ (Sdhkhdyana ^rautasutra, TV. iv. 2). 

ii. jVIagicai. action. — Certain types of action 
are regarded as producing a magical effect in 
various rites. They may te grouped as follows. 

(o) Hostile. — (1) To make a noise is believed to be 
an efficacious means of driving away demons. 
At the solstitial festival drums were beaten in 
order to scare evil spirits, which were deemed to 
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be especially powerful at the time of the shortest 
day. A gong was sounded at the ritual for exor- 
cizing the demon of epilepsy. At the funeral 
ceremony a din was produced by shattering pots. 

(2) A frequent method of removing injurious 
influences is to mpe them off. Thus lead or a 
black thread of wool was usea as an aid in the pro- 
cess. In particular, the apdmarga (Aehyranthes 
aspera) plant (popularly interpreted to mean 
‘ wping out ’) was most variously employed in this 
sense. The Atharvaveda contains several hymns 
w'ith which the plant is applied, the following 
being one of the spells in which this action is 
expressed (iv. xviii. 8) : ‘ Having wiped out all 
sorcerers, and all grudging demons, with thee, O 
Apamarga, we wipe all that evil out.’ The ^ata- 
palha Brdhmana remarks (V. ii. 4. 14) that by the 
aid of this plant the gods wiped away fiends and 
demons. Among other magical applications of 
this action may be noted the requirement that one 
who has seen an evil dream should wipe his face. 

(3) Another means of getting rid of demons or 
injurious powers is to shake, cast, or strip them off. 
The black antelope skin used at a sacrifice is shaken 
out with the words, ‘ Shaken away is the demon ; 
shaken aivay are the goblins ’ ( Vajasaneyi Samhitd, 
i. 14). After feeding the souls of the dead, the offici- 
ant shakes the hem of his garment in order to re- 
move the souls that may be clinging to it. At the 
conclusion of the funeral ceremony, the bundle of 
twigs, used to eli'ace the footsteps of death, is 
thrown away for fear of the dangerous substance 
which it may have derived from those footprints. 
For similar reasons clothes worn at uncanny rites, 
such as funerals, are cast aside. Injurious sub- 
stances are deemed to be stripped off by passing 
through some aperture the person to whom they 
adhere. This notion is found even in the Rigveda 
(VIII. Ixxx. 7), where Indra is said to have cured 
the girl Apala, who suffered from skin disease, by 
drawing her through an opening in a car. It is 
doubtless a survival of this form of purification 
when, in the wedding ceremonj-, the apeiture of 
the j’oke of a car is placed on the head of the bride. 

The removal of injurious substances is not always a mere rid- 
dance, but is often also a transference to remote places or to 
other objects animate or inanimate. The Kigveda and the 
Atharvaveda contain several formulie or spells to relegate e\ il 
agencies to particular pl.aces or persons in the far distance. 
Thus hostile magic is expelled beyond the ninety streams (Athar- 
\ aveda, vin. v. 9, x. i, 16) ; the disease Takman (a sort of fever) 
is sent away to far-off peoples, such as the Gandharians and the 
.Magadhas (i6. v. xxii. 14) ; evi(deed and evil dream are banished 
to the divine being Trita Aptya in the remotest distance 
(Rigveda, vill, xlvii. 13-17). Injurious agencies are also trans- 
ferred to others at particularly uncanny spots, especially cross- 
roads. A garment containing certain impurities is removed to 
a forest, suspended from a tree, or hung over a post, to which 
its dangerous influence is conveyed, and thus rendered innocu- 
ous (Atharvaveda, XIV. il. 49f.). ' Snake-iioison is removed to a 
firebrand, which, bein^ then thrown at a snake, returns the 
danger to its source {Kamika Sutra, xxix. ii). Fever is trans- 
ferrM to a frog as an antidote representing water (Atharvaveda. 
vii. cxvi. 2); while jaundice is conducted in a homteopathic 
manner to a yellow bird (ib. i. xxii. 4). 

(6) Auspicioits. — (1) A very prominent part is 
played by eating in the communication of beneficial 
influences; contact witli injurious substances, 
which xvould, of course, be equally well effected 
by eating, is avoided by fasting (cf. § lo. i. (2)). The 
Vedic ritual contains innumerable examples of the 
marical power conveyed by the eating ot sacrificial 
food. The eating of the food is regarded as com- 
municating the blessing embodied in it; and in 
the most various forms the view appears that the 
sacrificial snb.stance conveys the special kind of 
power implied in a particular sacrifice. Thus, 
when the religious teacher initiates his pupil, he 
pves him the remnant of the oflering with the 
formula, ‘ May Agni place his wisdom in thee.' 
On the occasion of the ploughing festival a mix- 
ture of the milk of a cow that has a calf of the 


same colour and dung, bdellium, and salt is eaten. 
At the ceremony for the obtaining of male 
offspring the wife has to eat a barleycorn and two 
grams of mustard seed (or two beans), one of which 
has been laid on each side of it (as symbolizing a 
male being). The act of two or more persons 
eating together establishes a community between 
them ; at the wedding ceremonial the bride and 
the bridegroom eat together, and at the royal 
inauguration the king and the priest. 

Based on the idea that an animal, when eaten, communicates 
its special characteristics to the eater is the correspondence in 
sex, colour, and other qualities between the victim and the god 
to whom it is offered. To Indra a bull or (less often) a buffalo, 
to which he is often compared, is sacrificed ; to the Asvins, twin 
gods of the morning, a reddish he-goat, for * of reddish colour, 
as it were, are the Mvins* i^atapatka Brdhma'^a, v. v. 4. 1); to 
the goddess Sarasvati a ewe of certain qualities ; to Agni, with 
his column of dark smoke, a he-goat vrith a black throat ; to the 
Sun and to Yama (god of death), two he-goats, one white, the 
other black. A cognate m^cal correspondence appears in the 
offering of a black victim in a rite for the obtaining of rain : 
‘ It is black, for this is the nature of rain ; with that which is its 
nature he wins ra,in’(Taittirli/a Sarjihitd, n. i. 8. 5). ^Mien the 
destruction of enemies is intended, a blo<^-red victim is offered 
by priests dressed in red and wearing red turbans. 

(2) There are several ceremonies in which anoint- 
ing is applied for the attainment of auspicious 
ends. In the Diksa rite the sacrificer is anointed 
with fresh butter to give him unimpaired vigour 
and sound sight. In the animal sacrifice the stake 
is anointed with clarified butter for the purpose of 
bringing blessings to the sacrificer. At the royal 
inauguration the king is anointed with a mixture 
of butter, honey, rain-water, and other ingredients, 
which communicate to him the powers and abund- 
ance inherent in them. At the same ceremony 
the king anoints himself with the fluid contained 
in the hom of a black antelope and refrains for a 
year from cutting his hair, which has been moist- 
ened by it. At the Sautramani rite, an expiatory 
part of the Soma sacrifice, the priest consecrates 
the king by sprinkling him with the fat gravy of 
the sacrificial animals : ‘ With the essence of cattle, 
with the highest kind of food, he thus sprinkles 
him ’ (Satapatha Bruhmana, XII. viii. 3. 12). 

(3) Charms, made for tlie most part of wood, but 
also of other materials, were frequently attached 
to parts of the body for various auspicious purposes. 
A talisman made of wood from the joama-tree 
(Butea frondusa) was worn in order to strengthen 
royal power (Atharvaveda, in, v.); a bridegroom, 
while reciting a hymn of the Atharvaveda, fastened 
to his little finger, by means of a thread coloured 
with lac, a talisman made of liquorice wood to secure 
the love of his bride {Kauiika Sutra, Ixxvi. 8 f.) ; at 
tlie full moon ceremony the sacrificer tied on his 
person talismans made of lac, together with all sort.s 
of herbs, for the attainment of prosperity ; w'hile 
sowing seed, the husbandman put on a talisman of 
barley. The Vedic student who, at the conclusion 
of his apprenticeship, has taken the purifying bath 
ties apellet of hadnra {Zizyphus jujuba) wood to 
his left hand and fastens a pellet of gold to his 
neck ; he then attaches two earrings to the skirt 
of his garment, and finally inserts them in his ears. 
A talisman of gold secures long life : ‘ He who 
w'ears it dies of old age,’ in the words of the 
Atharvaveda (xix. xxvi. 1). To ensure conception 
a woman puts on a bracelet with the spell, ‘An 
acquirer of offspring and wealth this bracelet has 
become’ (vi. Ixxxi. 1). 

(c) Indifferent. — (1) Burying was a frequent 
secret method of conducting magical substances 
to others, generally with hostUe intent. The 
Atliarvaveda is full of spells expressing fear of 
magic buried in sacrificial straw, or fields, or wells, 
or cemeteries. Objects belonging to a woman who 
is to be injured — a garland, hair, a twig for clean- 
ing the teeth — together with other things produc- 
tive of misfortune are pl.aeed between three stones 
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rtar (a symbol of crushing) and buried, 
k of a person thus attacked might be 
by digging up the objects, while an au- 
spell was uttered. The Satapatha Brah- 
ates (m. v. 4. 2 f. ) a myth how the demons 
harms in order to overcome the gods ; but 
r, by digging them up, made them in- 
peaiife. Ibe Soma sacrifice even contains a 
' y the express purpose of which is to dig 
inagical objects buried by rivals or enemies, 
ea of hu nng things sometimes has an 
Ifliious intention, as when a mixture of milk, 
btellinni, and salt is buried in order to pro- 
t&c welfare of cattle {KavMka Sutra^ xix. 19). 
She action of looking at an object may be 
neficial or injurious. It has the former 
g., when the saerificer says {Vajasaneyi 
V. 34) to the priest, ‘ Look at me with the 
?DIitra ’ (the sun-god) ; or when a guest ad- 
rthe sweet food tliat is ofiered to him, say- 
Tith Mitra’s eye I regard thee ’ {Aivalayana 
utra, I. xxiv. 14). But the evil eye {q.v.), 
of the serpent, brings disaster on him towards 
is mrected. At the wedding ceremony 
rijtegroom secures himself against the evil 
the bride by anointing her eyes and saying, 
ot with an evil eye, bring not death to thy 
(Paraskara Grhyasntra, i. 4; Sahhhayana 
i. 16). In the Atharvaveda (rv. ix. 6) 
■oupi^nat is conjured against the evil eye with the 
‘From the evil eye of the enemy protect us, O 
the jahgida-tne is invoked against the 
of the hostUe-minded (xrx. xxxv. 3) ; 
*'4 '^^ain plant is employed with the spell, ‘ Of 
«[^my who bewitches with his eye we hew j 
:dff th(i:ribs’ (n. vii. 5; cf. xrx. xlv. 1). On the 
tber hand, the evil effect produced by an inau- 
^ieiods object on him who sees it is shown by 
innui^^rablc diroction.s enjoining avoidance of such 
sigh^' Tlius the Vedic student who, at the eon- 
■''isiOli of liis apprcni iceship, has taken his purify- 
igbath must not look at an enemy, a malefactor, 
a C(Ht)W-bearer, or ordure. For similar reasons, 
one'i^^ming to the sacrificial ground should not 
jlopi^ifcnd ^er performing an inauspicious cere- 
'TO l l H Bpnch as an offering to the goddess Nirrti or 
|jn|HBr the slaughter of demons. 

acticHi of circumambulation, which occurs 
fttylVquently in the Vedi<‘ ciTcmoiiial, is regarded 
whi^Big a iiiiigivsilly aus]<icious (dlect when the 
AicftlHlcr walk.s roinid an ol>j(S't in .sunwise fashion 
Hing his right hand towarils it ifitvidakfina). 
King and inaniiiiatc thing.s urn three times 
mbulated in l his manner ; priests thus 
iiid other pric.'ls or I lie vici iin,and the wives 
iiig walk round rlie dead sacrilieial horse, 
al altars and temples, the ground where a 
built, its «(;ll a.' housc.s (as a protection 
Ecrpent.s), are circumambuliited. This rite 
.,ialfy often pei formed with the sacrificial 
tfet the weilding cereniony and at the initia- 
the Vetlic student. Water i.s circumambu- 
a wedding, a.s also a new house, while 
I at the same time sprinkled round it, 
he ceremony is inauspicious, the direction 
id, the left hand being kept towards the 
This is done especially in faneral rites at 
g ground and at cross-roads. Thus the 
walk three times round the unlucky fire 
where four roads meet, with their left 
wards it, beating their left thighs with 
t hands. When a patient is to be cured of 
ite, the priest walks round him to the left, 
a servant who is disposed to run away is 
bis master, making water into the horn of 
animal, walks three times round him to 
sprinkling the water round him with the 
From the mountain on which thou wast 
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bom, from thy mother, from thy sister, from thy 
parents, and thy brother, from thy friends I sever 
thee’ (Pa rostra Grhyasutra, m. vii. 2). Move- 
ment both in the auspicious and in the reverse 
direction is not restricted to walking. Thus in the 
sacrifice to the dead the officiant grasps a water jar 
with his left hand and pours out its contents from 
right to left ; he also holds the ladle in his left and 
deposits the offering on the grass in the same 
direction (cf.,- further, art. Circumambulation). 

12 . Sympathetic mag(ic. — A special type of magic 
is that which has been called ‘ sympathetic,’ being 
the influence exercised on a remote wing or pheno- 
menon by means of a telepathic connexion be- 
tween it and what is manipulated by the magician. 
It may be either beneficent or injurious. 

(«) E^ies . — ^An image is frequently made and 
operated on for the purpose of producing a similar 
effect on the victim. Thus an enemy is destroyed 
by piercing the heart of his clay effigy with an 
arrow, or by transfixing his shadow. His death is 
also produced by melting a wax figure of him over 
the fire, or by killing or burning a chameleon as 
representing him. The elephants, horses, soldiers, 
and chariots of a hostile army are imitated in dough, 
and sacrificed piece by piece so as to bring about 
its destruction. The magician annihilates worms 
by stamping on or burning twenty-one roots of the 
usira plant, while he pronounces the spell, ‘ I split 
with the stone the head of all worms male and 
female ; I bum their faces with fire ’ (Atharvaveda, 
V. xxiii. 13). In order to extei-minate the field 
vermin called tarda, a single tarda, as representing 
the whole class, is buried head downwards, its 
mouth being tied Avith a hair so as to prevent its 
eating grain (Kaniika Sidra, 1. 19). 'With a view to 
smashing the limbs of evil spirits pegs are driven 
into the ground. One Avho pounds the Soma-shoots 
for sacrifice directs the bloAVS against his enemy by 
fixing his thoughts on him during the operation. 

The eympathetio connexion is sometimes very remote, as 
when implements or materials are used in which a particular 
power is regarded as inherent. Thus an exiled prince receives 
food rendered magical by being coohed with wood that has 
grown from the stump of a tree, symbolizing the restora- 
tion of feUlen fortunes. At a ceremony for the removal of 
tronblesome ants a sacrificial ladle of badhaka wood is em- 
ployed simply because the name of the tree means ‘remover.' 
At a rite to destroy demons the dipping spoon is made of wood 
from the pald^a {Bittea Jrmidosa) tree as representing the 
magical spell iprahmoii), which is a slayer of demons. When 
the sacrifice for the restoration ot an exiled prince is performed, 
ea^ and other material from his native country are employed. 
At a sacrifice for victory in battle, soil torn up by a boar is 
taken for the altar (vedi), with a view to conununicating the 
fierceness of that animal to the combatants on behalf of whom 
the offering is made. 

(b) Imitative processes. — Thehighercultconcerned 
with the three sacrificial fires abounds with rites in 
which the desired effect is produced by an imitation 
of the event or phenomenon. Thus the kindling of 
the sacrificial fire in the morning develops into a 
magical rite to make the sun rise ; and the drip- 
ping of the Soma-juice through the purifying .sieve 
becomes a rain charm. At the ceremony of the 
royal inauguration, the conventional chariot race 
in which the king wins is meant to gain for him 
speed and victorious might. On various occasions 
in the ritual a game of dice is played ; this has 
clearly the magical purpose of securing luck and 
gain for the saerificer. At the solstitial ceremony 
an Aryan and a 6udra (representing a white and a 
black man) engage in a struggle for the possession 
of a circular white skin, the former ultimately 
wresting it from the latter; the magical aim of 
this performance is the liberation of the sun from 
the powers of darkness. In the same ceremony, a.s 
well as at the Soma and the horse sacrifice, there 
are certain sexual observances the obvious purpose 
of which is to produce fertility in women. -A good 
example of the imitative method is the procedure 
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meant to detleet a livei into another channel. The 
new course is first watered ; it is then planted with 
reeds ; and, finally, representatives of water, such 
as a frog and the aquatic plant oKoka, are de- 
posited on it ; the imitation is believed to pro- 
duce the reality. 

(1) This type of magic is very frequently found 
in the particular form of rain-making. Such is the 
purpose when, at the solstitial festival, a cowhide 
is pierced with arrows — probably an imitation of 
the myth of Indra’s release of the waters by pierc- 
ing the rain-clouds (which frequently appear as 
cows in the Kigveda). On the same occasion girls 
dance round a fire with jars full of water which 
they pour out, while they sing a song calling npon 
the cows to bathe. At the ceremony of piling the 
fire-altar jars of water are emptied on the ground, 
on which rain is thus said to be shed, and grain is 
sown on the spot. When an otter is thrown into 
the water, rain falls in abundance ; or, if any one 
desires rain, he casts herbs into the water, sub- 
merges them, and then lets them float away. 

(2) A modified form of sympathetic magic is 
divination , the aim of which is to find out what is 
hidden or future, largelj- from the occult corre- 
spondence between the representation and the 
reality. Dreams and sacrificial and funeral rites 
are the most significant repre.-entations ; these can 
be interpreted by spiritual persons who possess 
inner illumination, strengthened by the power of 
asceticism and other magical means. From the 
direction taken by a cow at a particular point in 
the ritual it may be inferred that the sacrificer will 
attain his purpose. If at a certain sacrifice the 
fire flames up brightly, the sacrificer will obtain 
twelve villages ; if the smoke rises, he will obtain 
at least three. The fire kindled in a special way 
between two armies about to fight prognosticates 
the result of the battle by the direction of the 
smoke. The observer who, at a funeral, notes 
which of the three sacred fires catches the corpse 
first can tell whether the soul of the deceased is in 
heaven, in air, or on earth. 

The following examples of divination are of a 
more general type. If one u ishes to know whether 
an unborn child will be a male, the son of a Brah- 
man must touch a member of the mother ; suppos- 
ing the member has a ma.sculine name, the child 
will be a boy. When it is desired to ascertain 
whether a girl will make a good wife, she is bidden 
to choose between various clods taken partly from 
auspicious soil (as that of a furrow- or a cowshed), 
partly from an unlucky spot (as a cemetery or cross- 
roads) ; her choice betokens her character and her 
future. A special form of prognostication is the 
foretelling of weather by old Brahmans from the 
smoke of dung. 

Mixed with the knowh of the future obtain- 
able from a symbolic process is that derived from 
gods or spirits, by interpreting the movement, the 
flight, or the cry of animals or birds specially con- 
nected with gods or spirits, such as the wolf and 
hyaena, the owl, crow, pigeon, and vulture. Thus, 
in one of the two hymns of the Kigveda concerned 
with augury, the bird crying in the region of the 
Fathers (the south) is invok^ to bring auspicious 
tidings (n. xlii. 2). Again, in one of the Sutras, the 
owl ‘ that flies to the abode of the gods ’ is addressed 
with the words, ‘ Flying round the village from left 
to right, portend to us luck by thy cry, O owl’ 
(Uiranyakeiin Grhyaiittrn, I. xvii. 1. 3). The direc- 
tion from which the wooer will come is indicated 
by the flight of crows after the performance of the 
rite for obtaining a husband for a girl. Such omens I 
.seem to be a later development, resulting from the j 
simplification of thesymbolical method of divination 
by isolating a single feature of a complex process. 

13. Oral magic. — Magical forranlte are usually 


accompanied by some ritual act ; but the spo' 
word in the form of a spell, ti curse, or an oali^ 
also has a magical efi’ect by itself. * ^ 

(a) The spcU.—The spell has generally a metrical 
form, being sometimes an old religious verse 
degraded to magical use. Though the formula is 
magical in application, it is in form often a mixture 
of prayer and spell, the gods being mentioned or 
invoked in it ; e.g., ‘ Between the two rows of Agni 
Vaisvanara’s teeth do I place him that plans to 
injure us when we are not planning to injure him’ 
(Atharvaveda, iv. xxxvi. 2; cf. xvi. vii. 3); ‘Thy 
ninety-nine spirits, O Night, shall help and protect 
us ’ (XIX. xlvii. 3-5). It is, indeed, characteristic 
of the hymns of the Atharvaveda to contain the 
names of numerous deities, while the panegyrics 
of the Kigveda are addressed to one only ; e.g., 

‘ Heaven and Earth have anointed me ; Mitra has 
anointed me here ; may Brhaspati anoint me ; 
may Savitr anoint me ’ (vil. xxx. 1). The magician 
very usually threatens or commands in his own 
person ; e.g., ‘ I plague the demons as the tiger 
the cattle-owners ; as dogs that have seen a 
lion, they find not a refuge’ (IV. xxxvi. 6); ‘As 
die lightning ever irresistibly smites the tree, so 
would I to-day beat the gamesters with my dice' 
(VII. 1. 1); ‘Swift as the wind be thou, O steed, 
when yoked to the car ; at Indra’s urging go, swift 
as the mind ; the Maruts shall harness thee ; Tvastr 
shall place fleetness in thy feet ’ (vi. xcii. 1). Blit 
he also often mentions in his spell a parallel case, 
in order to effect his purpose, like the symbolical 
process in sympathetic magic ; e.g.,‘ With the light 
with which the gods, having cooked porridge for 
the Brahmans, ascended to heaven, to the world of 
the pious, with that would we go to the world of 
the pious, ascending to the light, to the highest 
firmament ’ (xi. i. 37) ; ‘ As one pays off a sixteenth, 
an eighth, or an entire debt, thus we transfer every 
evil dream to our enemy ’ (VI. xlvi. 3); ' ‘ As the rising 
sun robs the stars of their brilliance, so I rob of 
their strength all the men and women hostile to 
me ’ (VII. xiii. 1 ) ; ‘The cows have lain down in their 
resting-place ; the bird has flown to its nest ; the 
mountains have stood in their site ; I have made 
the two kidneys stand in their station’ (VII. xcvi. 1). 
A frequent feature of spells, in order to make sure 
of striking the injurious spirit, the seat of evil, or 
whatever else is aimed at, is the enumeration of^ 
whole series of possibilities ; e.g., ‘ Outofej-es, nose, 
ears, brain, neck, back, arms I drive the disease’ 
(II. xxxiii. 1 f.). If, however the demon is known, 
this knowledge is emphasized as bestowing magical 
power over him ; e.g., ‘ This is thy name ; we know 
thy birth ; this thy father, this thy mother.’ 

On the most varied occasions spells fire uttered 
without any accompanying rite. The application 
of one that may be pronounced by a man on enter- 
ing a court of justice is thus described {Paraskara, 
Grhyasutra, m. xiii. 6) : ‘If he should think, 
“ This person will do evil to me,” he address^ him 
with the words, “ I take away the speech in thy 
mouth, I take away the speech in thy heart ; 
wherever thy speech is, I take it away ; what I 
say is true : fall down inferior to me.” ’ Spells are 
also uttered, e.g., when a man mounts an elephant, 
a camel, a horse, a chariot, when he comes to 
cross-roads, when he swims acro.ss a river, and in 
many other situations. 

.V forumla soiitetiraea consists of two or three word.s, or even 
ol one word. If a man has spoken what is unworthy of the 
sacrifice, he has only to murmur ‘ -Vdoration to Vi^pu ’ as an 
expiation. The daily repetition of the single sacred syllable 
bhu/t. averts death from him who utters it ; ‘he has nothh^; 
to (ear from serious diseases or from sorcery ’((MAi7a Grhya- 
yntra, iv. vi. 1). Again, the mere mechanidil repetition of 
a prayer meant for a totally different purpose may have a 
magical effect. Thus, the celebrated Gayatri verse of the 
Rigv eda (in. Ixii. 10)--‘ We would attain that excellent glory 
of Saiitr the god, that he may .stimulate our prayers’ — if 
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.3000 times, frees a man from the sin of accepting 
presents. Even the formulaic use of a stereotyped 
secures the desired result. Thus, when the rite of 
e hair of a womau is performed, the husband asks 
-t dost thou see?’ ‘ Offspring,’ she replies. 
curse . — special form of the magically 
spoken ■word is the curse. The earlieA 
5 of it in Vedic literature are mythological. 
"Ilii Yajurveda (Taittinya Samhita, ll. vi. 6. 1) 
ni corses the fish for betraying his hiding-place 
llwriraters, predicting that men shall kill it by 
(various artifices: ‘ Hence men kill fish with 


ifices, for they are cursed.’ In Tanifya 
(VI. V. 11) the gods curse the trees with 
..-'vt that they shall be cut down with an 
'handle of which is made from themselves, 
employment of actual curses was also 

0 in early Vedic times is obvious, and is 
1 by the occurrence of many spells intended 

eract them or to make them recoil on him 
! them. The Atharvaveda contains 
r ; e.gr., ‘ Avoid us, O curse, as a burning 
strike him that curses us, as the light- 
ven the tree ’ (Vl. xxxvii. 2) ; ‘ Let the 
the curser, we crush the ribs of the 
conjurer ’ (ii. vii. 5 ; of. T. xiv. 5, X. i. 5). 
h as the apamarga, are invoked to free 
'amity consequent on a curse. The &atu- 
mana contams several passages show- 
‘ncy attributed to curses. Thus it is there 
19, m. ii. 1.9) that, ‘ if any one were to 
saying, “May the sacrifice turn away 
’’ then he would indeed be liable to fare 
ere any one to curse him, saying, “ He 
rbeeomedemented or fall down headlong,” 
would indeed come to pass.’ It is there 
hat he who curses a Brahman possessed 
knowledge leaves this world bereft of 
h and the result of his good deeds. In 
ras those who raise their hand to pro- 
a curse are said to be one of the seven 
rof ttsf'as.-'iii {Vi^U'Smrti, v. 191). 

oath .^ — This is really a curse directed 

1 »esoIi, as is indicated by the verb 4ap, 

„ M'the a<!tive means *to curse,’ but in the 

"ro enrse oneself,’ *to swear.’ It calls 
oil oneself and one’s belongings loss of life or 
‘ns in this world and the next as a penalty 
_ |g an untruth or breaking one’s word. 
biiUBp' jut the ceremony of royal inauCTration the 
' 'i OMiacs the king to swear the following oath 
nU Brahmana, viii. 15) : ‘ All the merit of 
Ices and gifts from the day of my birth to 
my death, my position, my good deeds, 
ny ofispring shall belong to thee, if I 
If the oath is broken, the punish- 
aes; e.g., the Yajurveda {Taittirlya 
)ll. iii. 5. 1) relates how, when the moon- 
keep the oath which he had sworn to 
“"pfifctor Prajajati, he was attacked by the 
consumption. 

— i. Texts. — (a) Vedas . — For edd. and trr. see 
Wdic), vol. viL p. 68, and add : Taittinya Sarphita, 
Cambridge, Mass., X916. (6) BrdhmaTyis . — 
A. A. Macdonell, Hist, qf Sanskrit Literature, 
jMijihiir. 1900 (bibl. notes on ch. viii.). Trr. : Aitareya Brdh~ 
or M. Haug, Bombay. 1863 ; Aitareya iraitsyaka, by A, 
iOxtord, 1909 ; Sdhkhayana Ararsyaka, by Keith, 

. Idas ; Jaiminlya, or Talavdkdra, Brahmaiya, by H, 

. m JAOS xvi. [1894] ; &atapatha Brakmana, bv J, 
_ in SBB xii. [1882], xxvi. [1885], xU. (1894), xliii. 

,1 [1900]. (c) Upanisads. — For edd. see Macdonell, 

. 1 * (Isbl, not^ on ch. viii.). Trr. of several Upanisads bv 
ItaJffoller, SB.F, vols. i. [1879] and xv. [1884] ; P. DCTSsen, 

" ITpanishaA’s des Veda, Leipzig, 1897; Chhandogya 
O. Bobtlingk, do. 18^ ; Bfha^raiayaka Upani§ad, 
'kick, do. 1889. (d) Sutras . — For edd. see Macdonell, op. 
■wg Jk. notes on ch. be.). Trr. of Sutras on domestic (grkya} 

. jAkkayana, Atvalayana, Pdraskara, Khddira, Gdbhila, 
Apastamba), by H. Oldenberg, in SBE xxix. 
[18.121; of Sutras on cnsbaimiry law (dharmd), SBE 
• by G. Bhbler (ApastaTrd>a, Baudkdyana, 

the latter two being called Sastras^^ or 
'* -*^most important parts of the Kauiika Sutra 
— 21 



(belonging to the Atharvaveda) have been translated into 
German by W. Galand under the title of Altindisekes Zaub^- 
ritual, Amsterdam, 1900. 

iL GBtfERAL WOBKS . — A. Bergaigne, La Religion v^digue, 
Paris, 1878-83 ; H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 
1894 ; A. Hillebrandt, Ritual’ Litteratur : Vedische Opfer und 
Zax£ber, Strassborg, 1897 ; V. Hen^, La Ma^ dans Vlvde 
antique^ Paris, 1909 ; cf. also A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythol- 
ogy, Straaabnrg, 1897 ; H. Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upani- 
shaden und die Anfdnge des Buddhismus, Gottingen, 1915 ; 
and M. Wintemita, SBE 1. [1910] * A General In(lex.* 
iii. Mosogsapbs . — A Weber, Omina und Portenta, Berlin, 
1859, Ifber den Vdjapeya, do. 1892, Rdjasuya, iiber die K&nigs- 
toeihe, do. 1893, Indische Studien, esp. vols. x. viii. xvii, Leip- 
zig, 1868, 1878, 1885 ; A Hillebrandt, Das cUtindische Neu- und 
Vollinondsopfer, Jena, 1880, Die Sonnweru^este in Ait-lndien, 
Erlangen, 1889 : R. Lindner, Die Diksa, Leipzig, 1878 ; J. 
Schwab, Das altindisclie Thieropfer, do. 1886; M.Wintemitz 
Der Sarpabali, Vienna, 1888, Das altindiscke Hochzeitsi'ituell, 
do. 1892; W. Caland, tTb^ Todtenverehrung bei einigen der 
indogermanischen Vedker, Amsterdam, 1888, Altindiseher 
AhneneuU, Leyden, 1893, Die altindisehen To^n- und Sestat- 
tungsgebrduehe, Amsterdam, 1896, AUiruiisehe Zavherei 
(WunsOiopyer), do. 1908. A. A. MACDONELL. 

MAGICAL CIRCLE. — For the ‘ operation ’ of 
‘ conjuring ’ spirits the mediaeval sorcerer sat in the 
centre of a circle described on the ground. This 
formed a spiritual barrier, protecting him from 
ghostly attacks, while enabling him to question his 
‘familiars’ or other spirits from a coign of super- 
natural vantage. 

*C^nU sont munimenta qnaedam quae operantes a malia 
spiritibaa reddunt tutos.* ^ 

The concepts of circle, circular, and encircling 
lend themselves naturally to dramatic ceremonial- 
ism, and ideas of continuity, finality, and eternity 
have been appropriately expressed by circular 
symbolism. 

In Scandinavian mytholf^ a serpent engirdles the earth. 
Popilius Laenas, delivering an ultimatum from the Senate ot 
Rome to King Antioebus, drew laith bis staff a circle round 
himself in which be awaited the reply.t 

The circular form of certain shrines and religious 
structures may involve some symbolism, possibly 
astrological. According to the Talmud, a round 
house and a three-cornered house do not become 
unclean — e.g., from the contagion of leprosy — 
whereas a square house does.* Possibly the sacred 
number 3 renders the three-cornered house immune ; 
po^ibly, again, the three comers represent the 
points of snperaatural weapons.'* In the case of 
the round honse the idea may be that nothing can 
cling to its smooth outline. 

The circle as a supernatural protective barrier 
has several analogies in primitive custom, and 
variations of form involve corresponding variations 
of meaning. Throughout, from the earliest ex- 
amples to the latest, importance is usually attached 
to the material or the instrument with which the 
circle is traced. 

Among the Sbuswap Indians the bed ot a mourner is sur- 
rounded by tbom-busbes, the object being toward off the ghost 
of the dew person. 5 'The Bellacoola Indians, also of British 
Oolumbia, have a similar ; ’ i/ce. Besides surrounding the 

bed with thorns, mourners cleanse their bodies while standing 
in a square formed by tboru-bushes, as a protection against the 
ghost.s Here the mystic zareba depends not on its shape but 
on its completeness in the geometrical sense. 

Water and fire, excellent bulwarks both in 
human warfare and in spiritual conflict, and, 
possibly for this reason, among others, regarded as 
supreme cleansers, are often used to avert evil 
influences. 

The Laotians bad a custom of keeping a fire burning in a circle 
around the bed of a mother for some weeks after child-birth. In 
Abyssinia the bed was surrounded b 3 ’ blaziog herbs, while the 
mother herself was held in the circle bj* ‘ stout young fellows.’ 7 
In a moving or dynamic form the fiery circle was used for the 
same purpose in l^otland. Morning and night fire was carried 

I G. C. Horst, Zauber-Bibliothek, Mainz, 1822, iii. 70. 

* Livy, xlv. 12 ; Cicero, Phil. viii. 8. 23 ; Veil. Pat. i. 10. 

3 R. C. Thompson, Semitic Magic, London, 1908, pp. 186, 189. 

4 This seems to be one notion in the use of the pentagram or 
pentacle (see Thompson, locc. citt.). 

® GBt, pt, ii.. Taboo and the Perils of the Send, London, 1911, 
p. 1^, quoting F. Boas. 

® lb., pt, vii-. Balder the Beautiful, Tx>ndon, 1913, ii. 174. 

7 J. G. Frazer, in JAI xv. [1886] 84 f. 
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round the mother till she was churched, and round the child 
till it was christened. In some parts of Scotland a flr-candle | 
was whirled three times round the bed where mother and child ! 
lay.i 

It has been suggested that in some snch cases 
the idea tvas to prevent the sonl in its critical state 
from leaving the body, but the ^eater proportion 
of cases certainly depend on the idea of protecting 
the patient from external evil, though the fire- 
treatment of childbed may have originated simply 
in a primitive clinical intention of producing com- 
fort or obviating complications. 

In China candles are kept alight round the cofifin to ‘give 
light to the spirit,’ or to light him on hie way.2 The Caribs 
burned a fire round the grave.3 A Chinese charm consists in 
laying a circle of ashes round the dead man ; it is supposed to 
resuscitate hira> The Romans carried water or round 
mourners on their return from the funeral.® 

The curious custom of circumambulation as a 
mark of honour vas practised by Hindus, Greeks, 
and Celts. 

In ancient India, walking round a person three times to the 
right (sunwise) was a ceremony of honour,® as it was among the 
Gauls and Celts.'^ The ancient Indiana walked round the 
funeral pyre, as Achilles drove round the p 5 Te of Patroclu8*{8ee 
art. CiRCUMAMBULATio.v). The ancient Indians also practised the 
rite as a cure for a sick person. 9 Possibly the idea of protecting 
a person with a mobile, living ring is behind the honorific 
variety. 

In Nias a candidate for the priesthood consorts with spirits 
in the mountains ; when he returns home, he splits a young tree 
and creeps through the fissure, ‘ in the belief that any spirit 
which may still be clinging to him will thus be left sticking to 
the tree.’ Highlanders of Scotland used to send their sheep 
through hoops of rowan to ‘ward off the witches.’Ji Similar 
customs are found in JV. Europe and England as cui^ for 
sickness.'- 

The Lapps wore a brass ring on the right arm by way of pro- 
tection against the ghost of the dead person- 

Frazer instances superstitions about rings — arm 
or finger rings — suggesting that the idea is to keep 
the soul in the body. For this purpose magic cords 
are tied round wrist, ankle, or body among varions 
peoples.*^ ■ 

‘To keep the soul in or the demons out’ is a 
question where convergence of practice is natural. 
In ancient India the medical magician encircled the 
bed of a woman at child-birth with black pebbles to 
ward off demons.'* This is in line with primitive 
practices mentioned above, but a suggestion of 
V. Henry possibly connects it with Babylonian 
magic : he hnds in old Indian magic traces of the 
double pentacle, or Solomon’s Seal, the famous 
constituent of the medheval niagicjil circle, con- 
sisting of two equal and equilateral triangles, cut- 
ting each other so that the resulting segments are 
equal. The underlying idea may be that the 
points of the star pierce the invisible enemies.’* 
The Indian data alone show a connexion, by means 
of tlii.s astrological element, with the Semitic, and 
it is from the Semitic practice that the magical 
circle of mediieval Europe, along with a consider- 
able body of astrological magic, was developed. 
This is a remarkable case of permeation from one 
source. Semitic magic and its conquest of Europe 
may be described, not altogether fancifully, as a 
left-handed compliment to Semitic religion and 
the conquest of Europe by the Bible. 

Tiie Babylonian texts continually refer to the 
ustirfu, which Thompson justly identifies as ‘the 
prototype’ of the magical circle, pos.sessing the 
properties of a ‘ ban.' 

1 Frazer, in JA I xv. 85, note. 

^ J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chineecj New York, 1867, i. 
126. 

8 Frazer, in JAIxv. 91, note. 

< J, J. 31. deGroot, The Religious System of Ckina^ Leyden, 
\i. 952. 

®j>ervius, on Virgil, vi. 

« SBE ii. ri897] 2.=i. \ ii. f. 

" J RhCs, Celt'c fhnthendoip-, London, 1&02, p. 567. 

8 SBE xvii. tl8S >3 -293, » Ih xlii. [1307] 425. 

10 pt. ii., Tahoo^ p, 175. n Ih p. isif. 

12 lb. pp. ISO, 184 1. 1*1 Ih. p. 314. '•* Ih p. -iVj f. 

15 V. Henry, La Magie d tnM VInde anfiqio-i^ K 10(H), 
p. 142. 

16 lb. p. 93. 


The oftpu-priest recited over the sick an incantaUct^j 
man) of Ea am I, . . . the messenger of Marduk am 
the circle of Ea is in my hand.’ 1 
In more detail, the sick person was safeguarded 05 
enchanted circle (of the nature of a tabu-mark) made wi 
flour or other material, ‘ as a kind of harani through whl^ 
spirit could break.’ The priest first performed a ceremony 
atonement, in which a kid was sacrificed. He flung the kicl 
away, and then described the circle. ‘ EncIcMe the man with. ; 
kusurra (flour), flour of lime, surround the shut gate right aiA 
left. The ban is loosed. ’2 a mixture of meal and lime " 
to be intended ; both substances possessed virtue. The 
of Nisaba (the com-god)’ was the ‘ ban of the great gods.* 3^ 
another ceremony, before the god Nergal, the priest des^ 
with lime a circle round seven winged figures, *4 Mid ^ _ 
another flour and water were used for drawing the <arde.» 
Here Thompson compares the medieval use of tiie Host 
protection against vampires and witches. The Babylonii^^^ 
described the mixture as the ‘ net of the corn-god.’ 
the Jews of Jerusalem employed the virtues of food againAjj^^H 
influences, scattering a mixture of food round the bed of 
person.® A Semitic parallel to the idea of stripping off 
passing through a ring, or arch, or other circum^ribed^^^^H| 
mg Is found in a cure for headache, which consisteci in 
a circle round a desert-plant with meal, plucking it 
sunrise, and tying it on the head. 'V^en the 
moved, the headache disappeared simultaneously. On 
principle an ailing limb was cured by tying round it a 
t^ead, and then casting this away, along with the aickaal^^^H 

The development of magic, white and 
Europe, and its remarkable exploitation, 
till well after the scientific period had 
bound up with Semitic animism, or rather 
ism, if the distinction may oI>serv(xl4|^^^l 
causes producing a state of culture in whiclu 
man of science was a necromancer and conj^| 
spirits do not concern us here, but the 
employment of the magical circle for the 
tion of spirits is typical of the culture c^9 
ages. The primitive Babylonian practice 
divorced from medical magic. As applied^ lu 
evocation of elemental demons, whose ud 
invoked for alchemical research or prophecy or ev^H 
magic against individuals, its main purpose was tl|H 
protect the sorcerer from the dangerous servanffl 
whom he called up.' At the same time the geo-B 
metrical pqssibihtiea of the circle appealed to thi^ 
mathematical instincts of the scholar, and geo|l 
metry perhaps owes something to magical expeirw 
ments upon the circle. Eabbalistic lore was alsoH 
called upon for the exploitation of names ana | 
numbers of power, to be inscribed in the circle.|| 
Here begins the positive vb tue of the circle, which, a 
in connexion with the universal concepts of tbeX 
figure, made it something more than aprotectivef 
barrier. It became rather a mystic focus of power, 1’ 
and had at least the merit of concentrating tl^ 
alchemist’s or astrologer’s thoughts. Lastly, tP^H 
astrological elements of the zodiacal^ system we^S 
applied to it, and it thus became an intermediaryfl 
between chemistry and astronomy, as the focus to« 
which were attracted the infernal and supernal I 
powers alike. _ 1 

The Arabic and Hebrew developments of magic 1 
in the early centuries of the Middle Ages are oh- I 
scare. Theaccount given by Fsellusof ekSecatinuim 
circulus, 'EvoTii '65 (rTpi((>a\os, calls for notice, thong|^ 
it... iiiciiv.'.r t i- ' ■! TI>- writes : 

‘ li- '..i:*-'- ■ ‘ ■-:■■■■ I nclosing a mppliire in thel 

ce-'r. a :■ le, and having characteraB 

th, ■;g'i i:.( '.u , (■ I-' I '■ conjurations by taming ■ 
this ; and they are wont to call such things tirws* whether^ 
they have a spherical or triangular or any other shape whatsofl 
ever. Shaking these, they uttered unintelligible or beastlik^B 
sounds, laughing, and striking the bronze. It accordinghK 
teaches the operation of the rite, or the motion of such a cindCK 
as possessing secret power. And it is called “ Hecate’s'* aiH 
being dedicated to Hecate ; and Hecate is a divinity among thsM 
C%alclsans.' U 


' Thompson, p. xxiii. 

* Thompson, p. Ivii, quoting V. Haupt, Akkad, und som,* 
Keihchrifttexte, Leipzig, 1881-82, xi. ii. , B 

3 n. p. Ux. ^ III- p. iviu- * ii>- p. 123. I 1 

<> III. p. 102. I ’ Il>-. P- u<rf| 

8 See F. Barrett, London, 1801, posJon, lor r 1 

that magic was practised alt the end of the 13th c-’ntur} , y 
e Ib. ii. 100 ; the circle, ' are ceitiin iortressss.’' jjm J 

b' ilxpo^tio iiraculurifit Cbaidatc-jt ttui (I’O ‘ w 
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; t niay be simply coniusing the 
magical circle with the Greek magical 
^ torquilla ) ; but, just as the medireval 
" ; le material and portable in the form 
lets and talismans, so it is possible 
-Chaldaean superstition may have de- 

■ circle into a wheel like the The 
Ji ‘ wheels ’ were sometimes triangular 

■ shapes is an interesting hint in the 
the pentagrams and other figures with 
-nediteval circles were filled. Psellos 

• object of the invocatio was oracular, 
doubt, being to evoke spirits for the 
' rcing them to predict future events, 
-reek wheel on which the tvyi, wryneck, 
ere is considerable doubt as to its 

'cal circle of mediaeval occultism had 
e varieties, according to the purpose, 
d the species of spirit to be invoked ; 
varied according to the predilections of 
r. The following may be considered 
unples of the method of descrmtion and 
r messing and of invocation. Themagi- 
' purifying himself, collected his para- 
inclnding his magic wand, blessed candles 
water, magical sword or knife, and so 
1 traced the circle, usually 9 ft. in 
with his wand or sword. He then 
5 circle, a typical blessing being : 
ne of the holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, pro- 
^ our work in these mysteries to accomplish that 
*' e ; we therefore, in the names aforesaid, cortse- 
' of ground for our defence, so that no spirit 
' * aU be able to break these boundaries, neither be 
' injury nor detriment to any of us here assembled ; 

' may be compeUed to stand before this circle, and 
‘ ”’^'^our demands/^ 

^oK'tiaborate fonnulse include such terms as : 

I Dijself the drctimference at nine feet about 
1 the East, Olavrab, from the West, Qarton, from 
on, from the South, Berith.'< 

■ '.' ■j seem to have been invoked but 
. uey was also rare, though two 

' ' • were used, one in which the body 
sr in which the ‘ shadow ’ of the dead 
' ll. Evil spirits of power were the 
it of conjuration, and extraordinary 
were taken in the process.® 

' y one would call any evil spirit to the circle he 
.* and know his naturs and to which of the 
'' . and wlukt offices are distributed unto him 

fc. This being known, let there be first sought 
t and convenient and proper for his invocation 
tile nature of the planet and the quality of the 
^same spirit as near as it can be done ; as if their 
;r the sea, rivers or floods, then let the place be 
, and so of tiie rest. Then chose a convenient 
quality of the ttSi (being serene, quiet, ^ear, and 
i spirits to assume bodies). . . . Let the circle be 
>lace elected, as well for the defence of the invocant 
•Uon of the spirit. And in the circle write the 
names and all those things which do yield 
and with them those divine names w'hich do 
ft, and the offices of the spirit himself : likewise 
the names of the good spirits which bear rule in 
do this and are able to bind and constrain that 
;we intend to call 

add characters and pentacles^ . . . frame an 
with the inscription of such convenient numbers 
nt amoD^t themselves to our work. . . . 

. to be provided with lights, perfumes, ui^ents 
. compounded according to the nature of the 
t which agree with the spirit by reason of their 
' eeiestial vir^e . . . holy and consecrated thin^ 

* Ciily for the defence of the invocant and fus 
hat ^so serving for lK)n^ to bind and constrain 
as holy papers, lamens,? pictures, pentacles, 

Oriech. Myth, toid Il^ligiomgesck,, Munich, 
.1, 897. 

S.10& 

; p. Is ; Barrett, ii. 106 . 

** Occult Sciences, T4>ndon, 1S91, p. 47. 

1.60t 

Q»v)periy=p€iitagrani) is used of an> tallyman 
(not ncf^ssarily angular) incised or embroidered 

"iitt plaques inscribed with figures. 



swords, sceptres, garments of convenient colour and matter. 
Then let the exorcist (stc) and his companions enter the circle.' i 
If, after a pmyer to God and an invocation, the spirit refixses 
to appear, * reiterate the same three times, from stronger to 
stronger, using contumelies, curings, punishments, suspension 
from his power and office, and the like.’ If the spirit make a 
doubtful assertion, it must be tested by oath ; the operator 
stretches his sword out of the circle and swears the spirit by 
laying his hand on the sword. 

Ac (last, when the operation is beginning to have effect, 
* there will appear infinite visions, apparitions, phantasms, 

I etc., beating of drums, and the sound of all kinds of musical 
j instruments ; which is done by the spirits, that with the terror 
I they might force some of the oompanions out of the circle.' 
At this point, * holc^g the pentade in his hand let him [the 
operator] say. Avoid hence these iniquities.’ ^ The spirit invoked 
would now normally appear. 

A plain circle was the exception. In some, two 
diameters were drawn in the form of a cross,* hut, 
as a role, the circle included a pentagram or com- 
bination of pentagrams. Two intersecting penta- 
grams, viz. two equilateral and equal triangles 
cutting each other so that their segments are equal, 
constituted Solomon's Seal ; ® this seems to nave 
been often regarded as more efficacious than the 
circle itself. These triangles were described before 
the circle, a frequent method being to draw a 
9 ft. square, then the diagonals, and then the 
circle round the square.® An inner circle was 
described at a distance of a foot from the outer, 
and between these were inscribed various ‘ names 
of power,’ or injunctions to the spirits, Alpha, 
Omega, On Adonai, El-Zebaoth, Tetragrammaton, 
Elohim, Jahweh ; ‘ I forbid thee, Lucifer, to enter 
within this circle,’ * Obey me, Frimost,’ being ex- 
amples of these.'* The mystic combination Agla 
was a favourite. Dove’s blood, especially that of 
a white dove, was sometimes used for writing these 
names and formulae,® The circle, figures, and 
names might be described with holy water, char- 
coal, or consecrated chalk ; wh6n the magical knife 
was used for the drawing, the lines were sprinkled 
vvith holy water. This knife, w hich also served 
to frighten the spirits,® should have a black handle 
of sheep’s horn, and the steel should have been 
tempered in the blood of a black cat and the juice 
of hemlock. For more iniportant operations, 
especially in black magic, as when using the 
‘great kabbalistic circle,’ the tracing should be 
done w'ith the magical stone Ematille.^® A curious 
refinement was a gate in the circumference, by 
which the operator and his associates might go out 
and in ; on leaving the circle, they closed the gate 
by inscribing names and pentacles,** The more 
elaborate circles were filled with names and kab- 
balistic figures and ‘characters.’*® Caudles and 
vervain crowns were placed within the circle, and 
the operator had with him gold or silver coins to 
fling to the spirit wlien evoked, the ‘ seals ’ to be 
.shown to the spirit, and talismans, generally made 
of colouied .satin embroidered with silver. Incense 
was burned within the circle, or it was perfumed 
w'ith musk, and holy water was sprinkled over it. 
When the preparations were complete, the operator 
and bis associates stood or sat in the centre of tiie 
circle, often in small circles marking their places, 
and the operator began bis invocation of the spirit 
required. ** 

The ‘great kabbalistic circle’ was made with 
strips of the skin of a sacrificed kid. These were 

I Barrett, U. 99 !. 8 Ib. ii. 101 !. 

s Ib. U. 114. 4 Horst, ii lOS. 

9 A. £. Waite, The Book of Ceremonial Magie, London, 1911, 
p. 221 ; Barrett, ii. 109. 

• Waite, OcctUt Sdeneee, p. 46. 

7 Waite, Ceremonial Magic, p. 286 ; Horst, ii 103 ; Barrett, 

u. no. 

‘iJb. 

^ Waite, Cereuu^nial Magic, pp. 2S0, 322, 2S<I, 156. 

w lb. p, 244 ; W'aite, Ocwlt Seieneee, p. 60. 
n W’aite, Ceremonial Magic, p. 82. 

12 lb. p. X85f. 

li Ib. pp. 244, 225, 124 ff., 82L 
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fixed in the ground or floor by nails. Five con- 
centric ciicles, close together, formed a strong 
piote<tive circumference. A triangle took the 
place of the pentagram, and three small circles 
were described for the stations of the operator and 
assistants.' 

Tire elaboration of geometrical design and astro- 
logical figures within the circle was connected 
with it.s positive efficacy for conjuration and con- 
trol of the spirit. Thus Giordano Bruno writes : 

‘ O ! quanta virtue est intersecutionibus circulorum et quam 
sensibus hominum occulta 1 Cum caput Draconis in Sa^ttario 
exstiterit, diacedio lapide posito in aqua, naturahter gpiritus 
ad dandum reaponaa veninnt.’^ 

Consultation of the stars and seasons w’as 
essential. 

‘ Oportet in constituendo circulo coneiderarc quo tempore 
anni, qua hora circulum facias, quos spiritus advocare velis, 
cui steliae et re^oni praeaint, et quas funciiones habeant.’ ^ 

For summoning chance spirits or seeing visions 
generally, a circle was maile (probably at cross- 
roads) and jjerfumed, and the operator had tow'alk 
round its chcumference, east to west, till be was 
giddy.^ For necromancy tlie churchyard was an 
appropriate site.® The operator wore elaborate 
ve'tmeuts, and was anointed w ith holy oil. 

The circle was invariably obliterated on the con- 
clusion of the opeiation.* A similar practice of 
de.stroying the traces of magical rites is regular 
throughout tlie history of magic, even in primitive 
culture. 

The talismans, peiitacles, or seals, used freely 
by the magician, depended largely upon the 
magical circle which was described round them. 
Here, n-> in the large operating circle, the more 
concentric circles, the more potent the efficacy, 
.^gainst tlie attacks of spirits they were very 
verful, ‘ lue-iding with wonderful influence.’’ 


They were e.\liihite3 to the spirit on its appear- 
ance ; by their means the operator bound the 
spirit, and was able to prevent it from departing 
‘ without a licence.’ The issue of the licence was 
an important detail ; if it was omitted, the death 
of the operator might result.® The first virtue of 
a seal was from the star under whose influence it 
was, and, accordingly, it would be made of gold, if 
the planet were the sun, of iron, if the planet were 
Mars.® Seats ‘ of the names of God ’ w ere most 
powerful. Otlier.s.'liad the names of angels, such 
a.s Raphael, .Michael, Gabriel, inacrilied between 
two concentric circles. Those which may he dis- 
tinguished as pentacles proper had a Solomon’s 
Seal surrounded by a circle."' The most usual 
form had enclosed within the circle the ‘ table’ of a 
planet. These tahle.s, it is intere.sting to note, I 
were ‘ magical Miu.ares ’ in tlie mathematical sense I 
(see below). Each planet, and each of the otlier I 
fon e.s, had its own m.agical squares.'' Tlie .'^cal ' 
had an obverse and a iever.se, and was (lie xize of 
a large medallion." In connexion with the penta- 
giam, thi.s figure was a synonym for health. It 
was atso develuiied into a continuous figure, by , 
combining two, re.'iilting in live, not six, points."' ; 

The ‘ cUai.u'ters ' ot -pit its were taken by the; 
operator within his cin le. These were in a hook, 
which, when completed, w.i' con.secrated in a 
triangle described ju^l outside tlie circle.*’ Wlieu 
a sjdrit appeared, it w a^ asked to place its liands 
on its ‘character’ and swear.*’’ 

Mediaeval amulets for general use were frequently 
stamped with the magical circle in it.s nnmerou.s 

* Waite, Occult Scu-iiccs, p, ije, Certutumial Haijlc, p. ‘il.lff. 

~ De ilunadc, lia, qnoted in Jtorst, iii 7 n. 

" lb. s rsirrett, ti. 95 ; see also 91. 

Ih ii. 1'.9. 

'■ Waite, Occult ' -e, .v.’, p 7 Barrett, ii. 109. | and final! V converted 

s 7 '). ii, list. : lloi-t, iii. I'.'ff , 142 , 101. * 

' B.rrett. i. as, 174. e 7b, i, SS, li. 41, S-), loo. 

“ 1 11-3,174. *'4 it. li. 41. i-i it. il. lili. 41 

14 11. li. 901. 15 /t. ii. 00 f., 90. 


varieties, as also were talismans of various i 
The latter were effective, as a rule, only L 
operation with a ring engraved with ‘chf“r 
This was worn on the finger, and the talismi^ 
the armor body.* The magician’s wand was .A, 
times pliant and could be made into a ciroUf * 
ends being joined by a gold chain.® Df , 
on parchment, the magical circle served as “ ‘ 
for astrological calculations. This use ...^1 
valent wherever Arabic culture penetrated! A* 
in Malaysia at the present time the cireHj 
ployed for all kinds of divination. To , 
lucky day for a journey or business, a 
closing a lieptacle is used, but every ” 
is skipped, the lines of the continuous j,.. 
running from, e.g., Sunday to Tuesday, 

Saturday, Monday, Wednesday, FridaySlli . 
and so on.® This heptacle is an ingeniw^ te^ 
ment of the double pentacle. Magic 
three or five numbers enclosed in a cii^s 
frequently n.sed. Another form of dfnnMiO^ 
circle has only radii from the centre. 
emphasize the various parts of these ciicIeB.*';,'?-;® 
As a mathematical curiosity, the so-caHed^l 
cal circle is a development from the magicad^^ ' 
known since the earliest Arabic science. 
latter is a square divided into smaller ^ 
e.acli of which a number is w'litten, and so ai 
that the sum of the numbers in any row, horizi 
vertical, or diagonal, is always the same, 
magical circle, or circle of circles, has nui 
in concentric circles with radial divisions, _ 
ing the same property as the rows in the m 
square.® 

Literattjrj!.— In critical literatare, R. C. Thompson,™ 
Magic, London, 190S, and G. C. Horst, Zauber-BitHH 
-Mainz, 1823, are the best ot a very few. Francis FA . 
himeeii an adept, remains the most usetul of the nneritt! 
exponents, in bis Magus, London, 1801. ,4 

A. E. Crawlbt. A 
MAGYARS.— See Hungari.ws. 





MAHABAN (Skr. maha, ‘great,’ vana, 
butt, ‘ forest — A sacred town in the MathurS 
tiict of the United Provdnees and Oudh, ontlmh^ 
hank of the river .Jumna; lat. 27° 27' N., lonj^, 

45' E. ; famous as the scene of the adventunMb^ 
Krsna as a child. 

liere and at Gokul (q.v.), as might have 
anticipated, the place.s where the young god 
attacked by the witch Putana, where he pli 
his pranks in the dairy and was saved from| 
falling wooden mortar, and where he overcame-, 1 
demons Trnavarta and Sakate are now sho^ 
Mah.aban was, in reality, only the water-s^ 
suburb of Gokul, which has now’ appropriafip 
miu h of its .sanctity, possibly because Mahal^ 
never recovered from its .sack by Ma^imud Ii 
Ghaziu in .\.D. 1017 (H. M. Elliot, Hist, of Ina 
Eondon, 1S07-77. ii. d.JS, 460). In the fort ; 
found fragments of BuddlAst sculptures, and it 
Ijelieved that Maliahan was the site of some of tl 
Buddhist monasteries which, in the time of th,. 
Chinese pilgrim Fa- Ilian, Mood on both hank&elpT 
(lie river. The exi.--tirig temple.s aie modem 
mean. Only one is of any importance, that deffi-T 
cated to Mathurfiiiritli, Krsiia as lord of Mathnra.] 
The nio.st interesting hiiilding. however, is thatf 
kno-wn as Assi Khambha. ‘the eighty pi!lar3,l 
w hich also has the name Chliathi Palna, so calleti 
'oecause women come here to be purified on thcl 
sixth day [chhathl) after cliild-hiith, and here thel 
cradle [pdlnd) of the infant god is exhibited. Ini 
its original form it seems to 1. . .c hi cn .a TiiiiMlilst ' 
building, afterwards used :■ i ili'iiiii c(.i'ciiio.<ii;ii, 
and finally converted into .a '1 : ...;'ii.,.'ii:ac, ii,o.i,i|c, ^ 

* Waite, CeremonieU Magic. )> 124 ft. 2 /fe, p_ 

i W. W S'i.e.vt, Matag Mwj'c. Loiidoii, ji. ’>58. 

4 Ib. pp. 555, 50U. ® C. A. il. Fennell, in EBrtt, $.v. 
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the colonnades closely resembles that 
famoii' building of the same class near 
Miliar !li Delhi (g^.v.), and both buildings 
i ascriljed to the same age, the close of 
the IZtlt cent. a.u. The most remarkable feature 
in thto;Ibnilding is that one half of the southern 
end ciB^ts of the shrine of a Hindu temple almost 
nndifl^pbed, with the original roof still in position. 

— -The history, legends, and architecture of the 
IMte been folly described by F. S. Growse, Mathurd^^ 
AUsliii^liii, p. 272S., and A. Fiihrer, ilonum^ntat 

and Imeinptio^is in the yorth~West frooinces and 
Ou^ ^., 1B91, p, 103 f. ; IGI xvi. [1908] 427 f. 

W Orooes 

MAHABHARATA. — The Mahabhdrata is an 
em0>|)oem of India in eighteen books, containing 
about 400,000 verses of eight and eleven 
each, although these A-erses are united 
Pinto stanzas (called sloka and tristubh) of four 
* vers^^ach, so that the Hindus call it a poem of a 
fakh (|00,e00) of stanzas. The Imoks are of very 
WpequRl length, varying from a few hundred 
gw several thousand stanzas, and there is also a 
prapidiinentary hook — the Hca ivamia — of 16,000 
jntemzB' 'nre matter of the poem is partly narra- 
|Bte#ad partly didactic. The epic proper contains 
fflkmt 30,000 stanzas embedded in and embellished 
moral, political, religious, and metaphysical 
^M^tatioBS, the whole forming a heterogeneous 
Hwntt tale and teaching, which gradually accumu- 
H^H|uoaBd the epic kernel. As a tale the 
^BHUarafa (‘ Gre.at Bharata’ story) represents 
^H^HBldest form the puvdna, or ancient tale, in 
I^HHiou from the kdvya, or studied, elegant 
HjMKf which the other epic, called the Rdmd- 
is the representative. It is probably 
its oldest parts than the Bdmdya^a, and 
entirety much later. It l>elongs rather 
'WHljlteni (‘Midland ’) India, while the Edmdyaiui 
to the east. It celebrates Krsna as repre- 
'iKfa^ve of Visnu on earth, while the lldmdyana 
Ipel^tes Bkiha. Finally, it has not the unity of 
^ mayoim, nor was it written by one poet, as 
mayana. According to a tradition 
in the work itself, the Mahabhdrata 
S^ntained only 8800 stanzas and was 
Ughfly increased to 24,000, after which it 
»am enlarged by the addition of numerous 
es till it reached its present size. The chief 
"nal characters in the poem are known in 
ancient literature, but not the popular 
the heroes of the Avinning side in the 
now extaiii,. The war Avaged was betAveen 
and the n(!Av ; the date of the poem as it 
cannot, therefore, he that of the antique 
ters of the Brahmanic age. As a whole, the 
ates from about the 2nd cent. B.C., extend- 
the 2nd cent, a.d., or, Avith the margin 
by some scholars, its period extends from 
to_A.D. 400, this representing the centuries 
which the whole poem was developed into 
'ait shape. The additions idnce A.D. 400 
ve been slight, though it is possible that 
the most probable references to Christ- 
in the poem, contained in the story of the 
Island (xii. 335-339), Avas among such 
additions.’ The material wrought into the 
in part older than the poem itself, probably 
ios, especially the narrative and didactic 
some of AAhich seem to be of Buddhistic 
_ .But the ma.ss of the poem is greater than 
id narrative itself, and this mass, being 
didacii(^ led to the theory that the epic 
iginally diiiaclic only, the narrative of 
conquest being utilized as a frame on which 
interminahlc sermons. This theory, put 
Dahlinann, Avas further burdened with the 
the ('lie; clopmdic epic dated from pre- 
times ami Avas the Avork of one author ; 



but neither this most improbable liypothesis nor 
the basic theory — to AAdt, that the epic proper Ava.> 
merely ancillary to the didactic mass — has obtained 
general recognition. It is merely the exaggeration 
of a truth not denied by any one, viz. that moral 
and narrative poetry have ahvays been more or 
less commingled in India. If the hypothesis of 
Dahlmanii could be established, it Avould, of course, 
tend to show that Buddliism had been very much 
over-rated as an originator of ethical teaching. 
Very simple critical tests shoAv, hoAvever, that no 
such gi'eat antiquity can be assigned to the 
Mahdbhdrata ; the metre alone proves that it 
belongs to a period much later than that of 
Buddhistic beginnings. The epic is first mentioned 
in the Grhyasutras, withal not the earliest (Asvald- 
yana Grhyasiitra, iii. 4), to which there is no 
cogent reason to ascribe an antiquity greater than 
the 3rd cent. B.C. , and it is not impossible that even 
this reference may be interpolated. In the 2nd 
cent. A.D. the Greeks refer to an Indian Homer 
(Dio Chrysostom, Oral. liii. 6), and this perhaps 
implies the supposititious author or compiler 
Vyasa, to whose activity the Hindus give the name 
of authorship of the epic, as they say that Vyasa 
compiled or arranged the Vedas — a story without 
any historical importance. Not more successful 
has been the counter-theory of Holtzmann, who 
liolds that the epic was much later than the 
Christian era. He would date the Mahabharata 
from the 5th to the 9th cent. A.D., and thinks that 
the story as we have it is an inversion of an older 
epic, in Avhich not the Pan(ins hut the Kurus were 
the characters originally besung by some earlier 
poet, and that it is due to the retention of older 
material that sins ascribed to the Panclusand their 
ally Krsna have been kept in the poem of to-daj'. 
This theory also has failed to find recognition, in 
part because it ignores the weight of inscriptional 
evidence, Avhich shows that, half a millennium 
before the Mahdbhdrata, according to this theory, 
had been completed, it was already of the size it is 
now. 

The completed Mahdbhdrata represents an age 
AA'ell acquainted with foreign nations, even Greeks, 
Scytliians, Persians, and Chinese being occasionally 
referred to in it {e.g., v. 19); it represents also a 
time of empire, Avhen, however exaggerated, the 
conquest of all India Avas regarded as quite a possible 
feat. It shoAvs a superficial knowledge of the 
extreme north and south and a very intimate 
knoAvledge of Middle India. Castes are recognized 
as orders of society naturally, or, rather, divinely, 
established (e.g., xii. 72, 297). Heterodox beliefs 
are freely discussed ; outlandish morals are gravely 
reproved {e.g., viii. 45). Sati is approved, but is not 
regarded as imperative ; the ethical standard is 
high. Buddhist remains and Hindu temples are 
mentioned (e.g., iii. 190). Different epochs -have 
amalgamated their beliefs in regard to the gods. 
In one episode the Vedie gods are paramount; in 
another the authority of Brahma is supreme; 
elscAvhere Visnu is the one great god, or Siva alone 
is God and Visnu is his representative. Only one 
late passage recogniz^ the Trimui’ti, or triad of 
Brahma, Visnu, and Siva, as three forms of one 
god (iii. 272). 

The Mahdbhdrata begins with an Introduction, 
or Book of Beginnings, which tells hoAv the child- 
hood of the heroes was passed and gives their 
origin, and also, incidentally, the origin of gods 
and men in general. For the story, it may be 
compressed into the folIoAving statements. Tavo 
brothers, Dhrtarastra and Panciu, are educated by 
their uncle Bhisma. The former brother groAvs up 
and marries a western Avoman, Gandhari, Avho has 
a hundred sons, called Kurus. Pandu has two 
wives, one of whom, Madri, commits sati at his 
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death ; the other, Prtha or Kunti, survives Pandii 
and brings ujj his five children, called the Pandus, 
rvho are really sons of the gods, whom Kunti and 
Madri had invoked. These sous are Yudhisthira 
(son of the god Dharma, or Right), Bhima (son of 
the wind-godK Arjuna Ithe chief hereof the epic, 
son of Indra), and the twin?- Kaknla and Sahadeva 
(sons of the Asvins, nr T)io.skouroi). After this 
Introduction, which, like most childhood-recitals, 
is in general late, comes the • Sabha,’ the title of 
the second pii.rvan (hook), taken from the assembly 
in the gaming-hall (sabha), where the epic drama 
begins. At Hastinapur (about 60 miles north of 
Delhi) the Kurus hold an assembly, to which they 
have invited the Pandus, who, after various adven- 
tures, had built a town at Indraprasthalnear Delhi). 
The Kurus intended to cheat the Pandus out of 
their kingdom by a game of dice, since they were 
afraid of the waxing [>ower of their cousins. 
Yudhisthira play^ away all his wealth and king- 
dom, and fin.ally his brothers and himself. Then 
he plaj’s Kr.sna, the daughter of Drupada, poly- 
androns wife of the five brothers, and lo.ses her. 
Once more he plays, all that he has lost against 
a term of exile, and on losing again he and 
his brothers and v ife are driven ignominiously 
forth to live for twelve years in the forest. The 
third book is called ‘Yana’ (‘Foi-est’), and nar- 
rates the life of the exiles. It is a storehouse of 
legend and tales, such as the story of Savitri, and 
that of Nala and DamayantI, told to relieve the 
tedium of exile. The fourth hook receives its 
name ‘ Virata ’ from the name of the king with 
whom the Piindus take refuge at the close of the 
twelfth year. They stay in town collecting allies 
and assisting Virata against attacks by the Kunis. 
They are at fir.st disguised, and incidents of court 
life form the main part of this book, which is 
obviou'lj’, in its details, a late part of the epic. 
The fifth book is called ‘ Udyoga’ (‘ Preparation for 
War ■). Kr^na (Vi§nu) is now enlisted upon the 
side of the Pandus, as, with her brother’s consent, 
Arjuna has married his sister after eloping with 
her. The following four Ixxiks are named from 
the leaders in the btittle which nqw takes place, 

‘ Bhisma,’ ‘ Drona,’ ‘ Karna,’ and ‘ Salya.’ Bhisma 
and Drona are the uncle and teacher respectively 
of the cousins now at war. Into the ‘Bhisma 
Parvan,’ at the ' ' ' rn i ,"Je, is inserted 

the long poem .■ ■ (q.v.). This 

txmk ends with the tall ol Bhisma, and Dropathen 
assumes the leadership of the Kurus. Numerous 
encounters are descrilied with wearisome iteration, 
and Siva is lauded a.s the great One God. Kama, 
the half-brother of the Pandus, son of the sun-gmi. 
had been insulted by the refusal of Krsna to recog- 
nize him as a worthy knight when she chose her 
husband, and had taken part with the Kurus 
against his brothers. He now leads them into 
little, hnt is slain by Arjuna. This leads to the 
‘Salya Parvan’ (ninth book), in which S.alya is 
made leader of the Kurus ; but, with the exception 
of a few warriors, they are all routed and slain, 
and the chief Kuru prince is killed (after the battle) 
by Bhima. The tenth book is called ‘ Sauptika ’ 
(‘ Night-Attack ’), and describes how the surviving 
Kurus make an attack by night on the camp of 
the victors, killing all the army except the Pandas 
themselves. It is followed by a short book called 
‘Stri’ (‘ Women '), which gives an account of the 
lamentation of women over their dead. The war 
is now over ; but Bhisma has miraculously sur- 
vived, and in the long didactic books called ‘^anti’ 
and ‘Anu.s5sana’ he is re.surrected to preach re- 
ligion and philosophy, and give rules of ethical i 
behaviour. Yudhisthira Ls crowned emperor, and • 
in the fourteenth book, called ‘ Asvamedhika ' ] 
(‘ Horse-Sacrifice '), he performs the horse-sacrifice, I 


which is the sign of undisputed lordsliip (see Mt. 
.A.SvAMKDH.y). Into this book is inserted (16-51) 
the Aniiqtto, a poem imitative of rte Bhagavad- 
GUa. The fifteenth hook, called ‘ Asramavasika’ 

(‘ Hermitage '), takes up the life of Dhrtarastra and 
his queen, who, with Kunti, the Pandus’ mother, ; 
retire into the woods, where they are burned. The I 
sixteenth book, called ‘ Mausala ’ (‘ Club-Battle’), 
tells of the death of Krsna and his brother Bata- 
deva, and the fate of their city Dvaraka, whioK^: 
was flooded by the sea. The family of Krsna, the^j 
Yadus (Yadavas), are cursed by a Brahman, airf*i 
destroy each other. The seventeenth book, ‘ Mahfci 
prasthanika ’ (‘ Great Renunciation ’), tells how th&‘ 
Pandus give up their kingdom and climb to heaveiP 
by vvay of the northern mountains ; this is suppte-^J 
mented by the last book of the epic proper, caHed’ ! 
‘ Svargarohana ’ (‘Ascent to Heaven’), descrilHng''f 
the journey. To this is later added the Harivamia\ 
(‘Genealogy of Visnn’), a long account in three 
sections of the life and family of Krsna as a fo*iu;v 
of Visnu. It has, in part, the characteristics of a”? 
Parana (q.v.), and is, without doubt, a subsequaatv* 
.addition, dating perhaps from the 2nd cent. mowJ 
era, though generally regarded as still later. ;.ff 

The Mahuhharata may be viewed as a rich et(M 
of philosophical and religions lore as well as a taH 
and as embodying important geographical and 1 ' 
torical data. It undoubtedly reflects some rea 
contest, which may have taken place about a mil- 
lennium before our era. It extols the lunar race 
(the other epic, the Bamdyana, extols the solar 
race), and derives the heroes from kings who 
descended from Soma, the moon-god, himself the 
son of the seer Atri. Budha, son of Soma, had 
wife ll.i, a daughter of Iksvaku of the solar line. 
Their son was Pururava.s, whose son, Ayns, wa^ 
the father of Nahusa, the father of Yayati, fromT'- 
whom came Pilru and Yadu, the ancestors of all. 
the lunar race, Yadu being the ancestor of Kr^na,f 
and Pilru being the ancestor of Bharata and Knfn,’ 
whose descendant, Santanu, was the father of 
Bhisma (abpve) by the goddess Ganga (the river 
Ganges). Silntanu’s wife, Satyavatl, was also the 
mother of Vy.nsa and of Vichitravlrya, who died ; 
without ( hihlren ; but Wasa rai.sed up children ' 
for hin), and these were Dhrtarastra and PSndn. 

If these legends be reconstructed historically with, 
the aid of the Puranic lists of kings, they show 
that a real hi.storical background is reflected in the 
maze of myth. The polyandry of the Pandus is a ' 
trait of certain hill-tnbes, and is not unknown on ■ 
the plains ; it is undoubtedly a genuine bit of 
tradition which serves to mark the Pandus as a 
ruder race than the old and long-respected Kurus. 

An attempt to group the participants in the 
great war according to their place of origin has 
been made by F. E. Pargiter (JRAS, 1908, 
pp. 309-336, and 1910, pp. 1-M), who seeks in this 
examination to determine whether the theory of 
successive invasions leaving inner and outer rings 
of Aryans in India can be substantiated thereby ; 
but the result seems to leave considerable doubt as 
to such invasions having left traces in the poem, 
though the theory of successive invasions may be 
substantiated on other grounds. The didactic 
teaching of the epic is not confined to any one 
part of the work, and from a general view of this 
teaching it is evident that a later pantheistic 
system has become amalgamated with thedualistic 
doctrines of the Sankhya philosophy in its later 
theistic tendency as represented by the Yoga. 
This mixed system is represented not only in the 
Bhagavnd-Gitd, but in the Anugltd and in the 
philosophical chapters of the twelfth and thirteenth 
books. The outcome of the systematic speculation 
is in accord with the teaching of the Vedanta, but 
the terminology and basic ideas are those of the 
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Sankhya system tluonghout. The chief iaterest 
of the religious doctrine lies in the insistence upon 
the loving devotion of the worshipper and the 
saving grace of the supreme spirit (see Bhakti- 
MAEGA). Krsna as a form of Visnn is not revered 
(as later) in his child-form, nor is anything made 
of his being the lover of milk-maids, though both 
traits are recognized. They come out strongly in 
the Earivmhia and later Puranas, and it is perhaps 
not unjustifiable to conclude that they did not 
form part of the worship as originally adopted into 
Brahmanism. 

Directly opposed to Krsna-Visnuism is the Siva- 
cult also found in the epic, as already indicated. 
This cult appears to have been set against that of 
the Krsna-worshippers by the more orthodox up- 
holders of Brahmanism, mthou^ neither Siva nor 
Krsna was a Vedic god. But Siva had long been 
recognized as a form of the Vedic Rudia, and, 
though probably at first a popular god, like Krsna, 
he was already accepted by the Brahman priests. 
The parts of the poem exalting Siva as All-god or 
as the One God are not early; on the contrary, 
they bear the marks of later composition and the 
tnut now so familiar, that of phallus-worship, 
appears only in a few late passages. As this aspect 
cannot be in itself a late feature, it must have 
acquhed the seal of respectability only by degrees, 
being probably repugnant to the orthodox priests 
of Brahma. The special sectarian cults or forma of 
cults as advocated in the Puranas are unknown in 
the epic. The cult of Vis^ is that of the panthe- 
istic All-god ; the cult of Siva is that of the only 
One God. But, with the opposing claims of each 
sect, each god gradually assumes the distinctive 
attributes of the other. Visnu is the one theistic 
god and Siva is the pantheistic All-god. Each in 
turn claims to be maker, preserver, and destroyer ; 
and BrabmH also, though originally creator-god, 
becomes destroyer as wplli till all three, the sec- 
tarian Krena-Vi|nu and Siva and the older Brahma 
of Brahmanism, coalesce into the 'one god with 
three forms,’ or, as the Hindu says, ‘ three gods'and 
one form.’ Besides these great gods it is noteworthy 
that a revival of sun-worship leads to strange 
exaltation of the sun as supreme god (but only in 
late passages), probably because of the identifica- 
tion of Visnu with the sun on the one hand and the 
later Persian sun-worship on the other ; for, though 
the epic was probably rounded out to its present 
size by the 2nd cent, of our era and was virtually 
complete in all probability as an epic two or three 
centuries before (by 100 B.C.), yet numerous epi- 
sodes and laudatory hymns have been added at all 
times, as may be seen by the manifold additions 
in the recently published southern text of the epic, 
which contains thousands of verses in great part of 
this character (in part, narrative). Of such sort 
also are the hymns to Durga and probably also the 
exaltation of Skanda as the great army-leader of 
the gods, raised far above his earlier conception. 
All wese later additions are of priestly sectarian 
origin. The original lay of the Bharata war may 
also have been of priestly rather than of popular 
origin, though ‘ hero-lauds ’ sung by hired ramstrels 
are not unknown in early literature. But it was 
part of the business of the king’s chaplain to recite 
laudations in his honour, and it is not impossible 
that some chaplain of the epic kings may have ex- 
panded the theme, for not only the king Uving but 
‘dead kings and their glory ’formed the topic of 
lays and eulogies. The completed MahdhhSrata 
was intended for recital, but this was in dramatic 
form, so that even to this day it is acted as well as 
recited by the purveyors of amusement at country 
fairs. 

lOTiiLATnu.— M. Monier - Williams, Indian Wisdom, 
latndon, 1876; J. Dahlmaim, Das Mahdbhdrata ais Epos 


und Bechtsbaeh, Berlin, 1895, Gentusis dos JIahabhdrata, do. 
IrS.'*: Adolf Holtziiiaiiii, Das Ma’ ■W- ?i .'‘ii, K'"’ 1“92 t9S; C. 
V. VaiIva, '!m }t,jLi!iloir<i‘.a a ' «;■ ' m. li,;:; ; ..i, 1904; R. 
Gar'.a-, 1>>- Hha'jarmriUd, li.- v. .in i ■■(, ior general 

analysis and extracts: J. Muir, Original Sanstrit Texts, 
London, 1858-72; A. Weber, Indisehe Literaturgeschiehte, 
Berlin, 1876 ; A. A Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, 
London, 1900; M. Wintemitz, Gesch. der indischen Litteratur\ 
Leipzig, 1909, i. ; L. von Schroeder, Indiens Literatur und 
Cultur, do, 1887; lor special studies see E. Washburn 
Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, New York, 1901, and Epic 
V .‘h S:r :!■ | rrrs. A. M. Pizaagalli, Sastika, 

I’;... ,*-, 1 i’ ji. ■ ii:.,;,-,: / iCosmogoniadiSkTgu, 
I.*’**, i.s id >■; :dies of epic problems. 

Otto Strauss, Ethisehe Problemc aus dcm Malidbharata, 
Florence, 1912, gives a careful survey of the didactic material 
regarding the better life on earth. H. Jacohi, Mahabharata, 
Bonn, 1W3, provides a table of contents, index, and concord- 
ance. V. FansboU, Indian Mythology according to the Maha- 
bharata in Outline, London, 1903, furnishes a good epitome 
of epic mythology. See also S. Sorensen, Index to the Eames 
in the Mahabharata, do., 1904 £L A critical ed. of the Maha- 
bhdrata is still a desideratum. The best edd. are, for the 
Northern text, Bombay, 1890, and for the Southern, do. 1908- 
11 ; the only complete trr. are by Protap Chandra Roy, 
Calcutta, 1884-96, and Manmatha Natt Dutt, do. 1895-1905. 

E. Washbuhn Hopkins. 

MAHABODHI.— See Gaya. 

MAHAR, MHAR, MEHRA. — One of the 

menial or depressed castes of W. India and the 
Deccan, numbering 3,342,680 at the Census of 
1911. Their name is ve^ doubtfully connected by 
G. Oppert (Orig. Inhabitants of Bhdratavarsa or 
India, London, 1893, p. 28 ff.) with that of the 
ancient Indian Malla ; and, according to J. Wilson 
(Indian Caste, Bombay, 1877, ii. 48), they gave 
their name to the country of Maharastra, from 
which the Marathas take their title. They are 
practically all Hindus by religion. Another caste, 
the phed or Pher, is sometimes included with 
them, and, if not identical, they are allied, with 
the Holeya menials of the Madras Presidency (E. 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 
1909, ii. 329 ff.). 

In the Central Provinces ‘ the Mahars say they are descended 
from Mah^uni, who was a foundling picked up by the goddess 
Parvati on tbe t«nks of the Ganges. At that time beef bad not 
become a forbidden food ; and when the divine cow, Tripid 
Gayatri, died, the gods determined to cook and eat her Ix^y, 
and Mahamuni was set to watch the pot boiling. He was as 
inattentive as King Alfred, and a piece of flesh fell out of the 
pot. Not wishing to return the dirty piece to tbe pot, Mahamu n i 
ate it ; but tbe gods discovered the delinquency and doomed 
him and his descendants to live on the flesh of dead cows* 
<B. V. Bussell, Central Provinces Ethnographic Survey, pt. ix., 
Ailahabad, 1911, p. 84 ; of. £. J. Kitts, Census Report, Berar, 
1881, p. 114 a.). 

Their religion is of the primitive animistic type, 
with a veneer of Hinduism. In the Khandesh 
District they keep the regular Hindu fasts and 
feasts, and worship the pop.ular gods of that 
country — Visnu, or Vithoba ; Siva as Khandoba ; 
Mahasoba, an evil spirit who abides in an unhewn 
stone smeared with red lead ; Bhairoba, or Siva 
in his terrible Bbairava form ; and the Mother- 
goddess in the form of Ai Bhavani, whose image 
they keep in their houses. Besides these they 
worship snakes and the spirits of their dead 
ancestors (BG xu. [1880] 118 f., xvii. [1884] 172 ff.). 
At a temple in Kathiawar the Dheds worship what 
is really an image of VUnu reposing on his serpent 
6esa as Haul, who is said to have been a deified 
woman of the caste. Women who are unable to 
nurse their babies and owners of cows which give 
a scanty supply of milk vow to wash this image in 
milk if their milk bo increased (BG xiii. [1884] 
415). 

In the Ceutrsl Province* ‘the great body of the caste 
worship the ordinary deities Devi, Hanuman, Duiha Dem and 
others, though, of course, they are not allowed to enter Hindu 
temples. They principally observe the Holi and Dasahrk festivals 
and the days' of the new and full moon. On the festival of 
Nagpauchmi they make an inaago of a snake with flour and 
sugar and eat it. At the sacred AmbSla tank at Ekmtek the 
Mahkrs have a special bathing-ghat set apart for them, and they 
may enter the citadel and go as far as the lowest step leading 
up to the temples: here they worship tbe god and think 
that he accepts their offerings. They are thus permitted to 
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traverse the outer enclosures of the citadel^ which are also 
sacr^. In Wardha the Mahars may not touch the ebrines of 
Mahadeo, but must stand before them with their hands joined. 
They may sometimes deposit offerings with their own hant^ on 
those of Bhimsen, originally a Gon(j god, and Mata Devi, the 
goddess of smallpox.* 

In Berar tney worship a curious collection of 
deities, among whom are included the archangels 
Gabriel, Azrael, Michael, and Anadin, all of whom, 
they say, come from Pandharpur. In Berar the 
worship of these archangels was probably borrowed 
from the Muhammadans ; but in Gujarat it was 
apparently taken from Christianity. 

‘It seems that the attraction which outside faiths exercise on 
the Mahars is the hope held out of ameliorating the social 
degradation under which they labour, itself an outcome of the 
Hindu theory of caste. Hence they turn to Islam or to what is 
probably a degraded version of the Christian story because these 
religions do not recognise caste, and hold out a promise to the 
Mahar of equality with his co-religionists, and in the case of 
Christianity of a recompense in the world to come for the 
sufferings which he has to endure in this one. Similarly the 
Mahars are the warmest adherents of the Muhammadan saint 
Sheikh Farid, and flock to the fairs held in his honour at Girar 
in Wardha and Pratapgarh in Bhandara, where he is supposed 
to have slain a couple of giants '(Russell, p. 90 ff.). 

Literature. — Besides the authorities quoted in the art. see 
Census Report, Central Provinces, 1901, i. 182, Bombay, 1911, i. 
287 ; A. Baines, Ethnography [ = GIAP ii. 5], Strassburg, 
1912, p. 76 f. W. CEOOKE. 

MAHATMA.— See Theosophy. 

MAHAVASTU. — The Mahclmsfu, one of the 
most noteworthy books of Buddhist antiquity, is 
a huge confused compilation of legends ‘on the 
origins of Buddhism, on the persons of its founder 
[up to the gift of the jetavana] and his first 
disciples — in a word, on that ensemble which, 
with infinite varieties of detail, crossed and rami- 
fied in every way, is the common property of all 
Buddhists.’ Besides all this, it includes a gnomic 
treasure, which is also traditional, an enormous 
mass of (‘birth-stories’) and tales, certain 

dogmatic speculations (see below, § 3), intermin- 
able lists of Buddhas — ‘ needless digressions, mere 
padding — two, three, four accounts and more of 
the same episode, from different sources, sometimes 
contradictory, sometimes following one another, 
sometimes scattered through the book, dovetailed 
into one another, di.smerabered, lacerated.’* 

The interest attaching to the 3Iahdvastn is of 
many kinds: (1) it is a book of rinaya (‘discip- 
line ’) of one of the ancient sects, and its history, so 
far as it can be traced, is instructive ; (2) it is a 
vast repertory of legend and folklore, which, when 
compared with Pali literature, supplies innumer- 
able documents on the nature and primitive state 
of Buddhist tradition ; (3) the Mahavastu, from 
the point of view of dogmatic ideas, marks a period 
or a transition stage between the Hinayana and 
the Mahayana ; and (4) its language, too, deserves 
attention. 

I. History and contents. — The Mahavastu, or, 
according to the colophon (which is open to sus- 
picion), Mahavastv-avaddna, claims to be a part 
of the Vinnyapitaka, of the ‘ recitation ’ (i.e. the 
canon) of the Lokottaravadin Mahasanghikas of 
the Madhyadesa. 

(1) The Mahasanghikas are one of the old sects 
or branches of the Order, the other branch Ireing 
that of the Sthaviras or Theras (see Sects [Bud- 
dhist]) ; from the beginning it probably had special 
rules of vinaya, or ‘discipline.’ (2) The expres- 
sion Lokottaravadin, ‘ believer in the supernatural 
character of the bodhisattva’ (see below, §3, and 
art. Bodhisattva), indicates a dogmatic school. 
It is possible that there were Mahasanghikas who 
were not Lokottaravadins. It would not be diffi- 
cult to eliminate from the Mahavastu the passages 
which have a Lokottaravadin tendency. (3) The 
Madhyadesa, or ‘ middle country,’ of the Buddhists 
1 Barth, Journal des Savants, 1899, pp. 468, 623. 


comprises N. India, Magadha, Ko^a, and Videha : 
but there were Mahasanghikas outside of the 
Madhyadesa, notably the Purvasailas and the 
Aparasailas, who were also Lokottaravadins. 

In order to understand the word mahavastu and 
to see how the Blahavastu, in which discipline 
takes only a very small place, can belong tp the 
section on ‘discipline,’ it is necessary to gti far 
back. 

The disciplinary literature (Vinaya) was from 
the beginning composed of two parts : (1) the 
formula of confession (pratimolcsa, pdtimolekha), 
a list and classification of grave and venial fjaults, 
to which an explanatory and historical eomiSBen- 
tary was soon added: on what occasion such «!§d 
such a prohibition was made by the Master ; Kf 
the Sarvastivadin school this commentary is called 
Vibhaga, in the school of the Pali language 
Vibhahga ; and (2) the statutes of the Order, a 
collection of the texts (karmavdkya, kammavacha) 
relating to ecclesiastical acts (ordination, fort- 
nightly confession, etc.) and of rules referring to 
ordination, confession, the cenohitic life during 
the rainy season, to parishes, medicines, beds, and 
schisms. These texts and rules were also em- 
bedded in a historical commentary. In the Pali 
canon they are divided into two sections (khandh- 
aka), in two chapters or books (vagga) — the ‘ Great 
Vagga’ and the ‘Little Vagga’ (Mahdvagga and 
Chullavagga), the latter being devoted to sub- 
sidiary questions. There is the same division in 
the canon of the Sarvastivadins, under difierent 
titles : the Kmdrakavastu (vastu, ‘ thing,’ ‘ topic,’ 
‘ point of discipline or doctrine,’ ‘ story ’), corre- 
sponding to the Chullavagga, and the Vinayavastu, 
which, although it does not bear the title ‘ Great,’ 
corresponds to the Mahavagga. 

One of the characteristics of the hlahdvagga 
(and the Vinayavastu) is that, especially in its 
first part, it assumes the form of history. It con- 
tains a short epitome of the origin of the Order, 
which is perfectly justified as an introduction to 
the vastu of ordination : it was in a book of discip- 
line that the most ancient writers, for want of a 
better planned library, deemed it expedient to 
place some pages from the life of the Buddha — his 
illumination, his first sermon, etc. The editors of 
the Vinayavastu (which is, as we have said, the 
Mahavagga of the Sarvastivadins), who came long 
afterwards, took far more liberties : in the first 
ten chapters their work preserves the character of 
a historical treatment of monastic discipline ; but 
the last chapter (devoted in principle and in title, 
like the corresponding chapter of the Mahavagga, 
to the internal strife of the Order) contains not 
only a fresh statement of the biographical elements 
of the first chapter, hut also the history of Sakya- 
mnni from the beginning of time, related in a 
continuous account down to the schismatic in- 
trigues of Devadatta ; a list of the chakravartin 
kings, the creation of the universe and life of 
primitive men, and the history of the Sakyas 
(ancestors of Sakyamuni) ; legends of the birth 
of Sakyamuni, his education, his departure, his 
mortifications, etc. — a summa of ancient tradi- 
tions among which are to he found documents 
which have an independent existence in the Pali 
canon (e.g., the Ajahnasutta). Of the five hundred 
pages in the eleventh chapter of the Vinayavastu, 
little more than forty are devoted to the schism 
which gives its name to the chapter, and which, 
in all probability, was at lir.st its only vastu, its 
one subject. In a word, the Vinayavastu, as a 
whole, is a faithful replica of the Mahavagga ; 
I but it shows a very wide use of interpolation. 

J It is different with the Mahavastu, and the 
I manifest contradiction between the title and the 
I contents raises a delicate question. Such a title 
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implies that the book was, like the MaMvagga 
and the Vinat/avastu, meant to be a history of 
disciplinary mles. As a matter of fact, of thmteen 
hundred pages about twenty treat of discipline 
(especiadly at the beginning, two lines on ordina- 
tion), and certain parallelisms with the Mahdvagga 
cannot be mistaken ; e.g., there is ‘ a series of 
stories in the Mahavastu, in the Pali Mahavagga, 
and in the Tibetan Vinaya which hold together, 
and really seem faintly to reproduce a common 
prototype’ (Barth, loc. cit. p. 464). But, on the 
whole, the Mahavastu is a collection of legends 
without any connexion w ith discipline. 

One can easily understand now a primitive 
Mahavastu, a historical treatment of discipline, 
would be fed (Barth says nourri) by a mass of 
heterogeneous materials, differing in date and 
character, which, by their inorganic or chaotic 
accumulation, would explain all that non-disciplin- 
ary literature which forms ninety -nine hundredths 
of the present Mahavastu. This task of enlarging 
and of ‘ feeding ’ was carried on in all the Buddhist 
sects, for a longer or shorter time, with more or 
less moderation ; and what is true of the literary 
units is still more true of the canonical collections. 
Although we at present know nothing about the 
libra^ of the 5<&,hasahghikas, we may suppose 
that it had no shelves in which thejdtaAas, suttas, \ 
and stanzas would be arranged. The only course 
was .0 gather together in the Mahavastu all that 
seemed precious.* The development of the Maha- 
vastu, therefore, if it had remained to any extent 
a history of discipline, and if some pieces of the 
framework of the Mahdvagga were perceptible, 
would seem quite simple. Must it be adniitted 
that the last compilers of the Mahavastu system- 
atically cut away the elements of vinaya already 
sunk in the legendary mass? Or that, in the 
fearful disorder in which the literature of the 
Mahdsahgha was weltering, these elements fell 
into oblivion? Or that the Mahavastu was never 
in any respect, except its title, a replica of the 
Mahdvagga ? The three hypotheses seem equally 
inadmissible. 

Some light is perhaps afforded by the history of the Divyd- 
vaddna. E. Huber (and after him S. L6vi2)ha8 proved that 
this book is, above all, a collection of anecdotes and legends 
taken from the Vinaya of the Sarvastiv^ns. The extracts 
have not always been made ve^ consistently, and some frag- 
ments of vinaya proper— disciplinary rules — are to be found in 
the Divydmddna. The history of the Mahdva.stu is probably 
similar. The colophon gives it the name of Mahdcastt-avadana : 
is t.hia to be translated ‘ the narrative part of the MahdvasUi' 1 
In the Pali Vaggas the various episodes are linked to the history 
of the Vinaya by explicit references or allusions ; these, with- 
out exception, are wanting in the Mahavastu : * So those same 
episodes which in the Mahdvagga and the Chullavagga are 
more or less prolix and discursive chapters of a treatise on 
discipline are here mere narratives, which end by making the 
Mahavastu a book of stories.’^ 

However this may be, ‘ the materials which 
have entered into the composition of the Mahavastu 
are of w-idely different ages ; . . . the source of the 
compilation is certainly ancient, since it forms part 
of the canon of one of the ancient schools. It must 
be admitted, therefore, that it took a long time to 
be formed, for it is certain that it was not com- 
pleted until very late.’ The mention of astrologers 
under a We-itern name {hoj-dpdthak-a) and that of 
the writings of the Ciiinese and of the Huns, 
Peliyaksa (Felix ?), Ujjhebhaka (Uzbek ?), indicate 
the 4tli or 5th century. At that date, how'ever, 

‘ the persistence, in the prose, of the ecclesia-stical 
jargon, which wBl he discussed below [§ 4 ], is an 
astonishing fact.’ * We must, therefore, admit 
late interpolations and carry the date of the com- 
pilation a little further hack. In order to realize 
the character of this compilation, it must be 

* See the Introductions and notes of E. Senart, and cf. Barth, 
Journal des Savants, 1399. p. (523 f. 

T’oung'pao, ii. viii. [1907] 105 ff. 

3 Barth, loc. cit. p. 529. ♦ Mf- p. 629. 


noticed that ‘ the editors do not allow themselves 
to invent anything, and do not daie even to correct 
the most flag^t contradictions.’ * 

2 . Comparison with Pali canon. — There are 
numerous parallel passages in the Mahavastu 
and Pali literature. Minayeif, Oldenberg, above 
all Senart and Barth, and, lastly, Windisch, have 
calletl attention to many, hut not to all. Differ- 
ences which seem to be marks of sect are rare. 
We are able to study the unsettled state of 
Buddhist tradition and the infinite diversity of 
arrangement and treatment of the same materials. 

‘ In these examples, the amount of similarity is of ail degrees, 
from simple community of subject and vague resemblance to 
complete identity. The latter, however, is rarely attained, and 
never for long. . . . The similarity, especially in the veites, is 
to a large extent an exterior one ; it is show n in mode of ex- 
pression, in general assonance, in words more than in matter, 
in sounds more than in words ; the stanza is the same, w'hen the 
meaning is sometimes quite different, like an egg of which 
nothing remains but the shell. . . . They all go back to one 
origin^ . . . The probabilities are not alwaj s in favour of the 
Pali edition. But for the e'usemble of the fragments .as well as 

fort' ■ 's the best on 

the ■ ■ ■ ' the original 

version. 

It is well known that all the comparisons set up 
between the Pali canon and the other canons arrive 
at the same conclusion. The Pali writings were 
fixed and codified first. 

3 . Relation to Mahayana and Hinayana. — 

The Mahavastu may be said to form the bridge 
between the Old Vehicle and the New. As is seen 
in art. Mahayana, the two Vehicles are not 
incompatible, and the hook may present certain 
characteristics peculiar to the Great Vehicle while 
remaining unacquainted with the others. 

( 1 ) The ‘ Buddhology ’ of the Mahavastu marks 
a stage between the conception of Buddha as a 
simple mortal (Little Vehicle) and that of Buddha 
as a quasi-eternal god sending illusory images 
down to this world (Great Vehicle). The Buddha 
of the Mahavastu is a superman. He feels neither 
hunger nor thirst ; he lives in ignorance of carnal 
desires ; his wife remains a virgin. It is from 
consideration for humanity, in order to conform to 
the customs of the world (lokdnuvartand), that lie 
behaves as a man, or that he gives to men the 
false impression that he is behaving as a man. In 
technical terms, he is lokottara, ‘ superior to the 
world.’® 

( 2 ) The infinite multiplication of Buddhas in the 
past and in the present is also a characteristic of 
Mahayanist tendency. It must be noticed, how- 
ever, that the Sarvastivadins, who are reputed to 
be free from Mahayanism, allow that several 
Buddhas may co-e.xist, though in different uni- 
verses, or ‘ fields of Buddha.’ 

(3) Much more marked is the tendency of one of 
the chapters of the Mahavastu, entitled Doia- 
hhumika, ‘ the book of the ten bhumis ’ — successive 
steps by which the future Buddhas have to mount 
up to the state of Buddha. 

* It is to the beings who aspire resolutely to the condition of 
Bnddha that the DaSabhumika ought to be set forth . . . for 
they will believe ; the others will only cavil ’ (i. 193). 

The Mahavastu, therefore, has incorporated a book 
which is addressed, in so many words, to the men 
who wish to become, not arhats, but Buddhas, i.e. 
to the men who enter the Vehicle of the future 
Buddlias, the Mahayana.* 

1 Barth, loe. cit. p. 624. ® Ib. p. 627. 

3 The text says that his body is manoinaya, ‘ mind-made.* 
This expression has been discussed by E. Senart and A. Barth 
(see art. Bodhisattva). According to the Abhidharmakoia, it 
means, not ‘mental body,’ ‘body Eoimed of mind,* but ‘body 
created by the mind,' without intervention of seed and blood. 
Such is the body of the creatures called aiipap^iduku, ‘appari- 
tional,* one of whiHe characteristics is that, on dying, they 
leave no trace. 

4 Several other instances of Mah.ayanist tendency are dis- 
cussed by Senart and Barth (loc. cit. p. 526). Different inter- 
pretatioDS may be suggested from that of these two scholars for 
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Oil the other haud, Amitabha, Avalokita, Mauj- 
usri, the dharanis{‘ s>pell and the iunyata (‘void- 
ness') — and, we may add, k'trund (‘compassion ’) 
— are unknown in the Mahnmhsiu, whicli remains 
‘ a book of the Hinayana in its mythological and 
legendary part, ’as Barth remarks (p. 527), and which 
is really Maha 3 anist only in the considerable inter- 
polation of the Dasabhdmika.^ 

4 . Language. — The ancient religious literatures 
of India — ndth the exception of the Brahmanic — 
were written in popular and spoken dialects. In 
course of time these dialects became ‘ fixed lan- 
guages,’ subject to rules. This happened with the 
Jains {ardhri}nag'’dhi), and with the church which 
was afterwards that of Ceylon (Pali). The Bud- 
dhist school of the Sarvastivadins adopted Sanskrit, 
and Sanskritized both the ancient nomenelatuie 
and the traditional texts in prose and in verse. 
The language of the Mahasahghika school re- 
mained ‘ in an unsettled state ; it was neither 
Sanskrit nor Pali, nor any of the known Prakrits, 
but an arbitrary and unstable mixture of all 
these.’ 

It is a literary lang^ua^e, sa3'3 Senart, ‘ and it is certain that 
it was no longer [».e. at the time of the compilation of the 
^aAopostw] a spoken language, and not less certain that» for 
several centuries before and after that time, inscriptions and 
books Avere written in much the same way. But, in the ifahd- 
vastu, is it still a language ? At bottom, there is undoubted!}’ 
the substance of a reai idiom, akin to that of the most ancient 
inscriptions and to that which has come to ns so admirably 
fixed in the Pali texts,’ but this idiom remained without gram- 
mar and without orthography, and, especially in the prose, *it 
was indefinitely open to the influence of Sanskrit.’ 2 
Such is the language of the Mahdvastu in the 
present state of the text — more Prakrit in the 
poetry than in the prose, and extremely interest- 
ing for the linguistic history of India. This 
language has received the name of ‘ language of 
the Gathas’ because it was first studied in the 
books of the Great Vehicle, the prose parts of which 
are in Sanskrit or ^uasi-Sanskrit, and the verses 
or stanzas (gdthds) in this peculiar jargon. This 
difference of treatment does not exist in the 
Mahavantxi, in which the Sanskritisma seem to be 
unconscious. 

LiTEftATras.— E. Senart, Le J/aftdcasIufSkr. text, iiitrodnc- 
tion, and commentary), i.-iii., Paris, 13S2-97 ; A, Bartb, ItHR 
xi. [ISS.S] 160, xlii. [1^] 51, and Journal t/es Samnts, IsOO, pp. 
459, 517, 623 ; E. Windisch, ‘ Die Kompoeition des Mah.', vastu,' 
ASG, phi], -hist. Klasse, xxvii. [1909] 467-511 ; M. Wintemitz, 
(fesch. tier ind. Litteratxir, n. i. (Leipzig', 1913) 187. Tne remarks 
of P. MinayeS and H. Oldenber^ are quoted by Barth, 

L. DE i„x Vallee Poussin. 

MAHAVIRA See AjIvik.as. 

MAHAYANA .— I . Definition and descrip- 
tion. — I . In order to de.hne Mahayana, we must 
first notice certain characteristics of the Hinayana. 

Buddha has said that, as salt is the only flavour 
of the sea, the only flavour (rasa) of his doctrine, 
the true doctrine or religion (saddharma), is the 
flavour of deliverance (moksa, mukti), or of nirvana. 
Buddhism, therefore, can looked on as a path 
(murga, pratipad) leading to nii-ttana, as a supra- 
mnndane (lokottara) path leading to the end of the 

two pa^gea in which they think they discern references to 
the two sects of the Mahayana— the Yog^hiras and the 
M^byamikas. (1) Yogdehdra, in JfaAdra.^f», 1. 120, means 
simply ‘ he who practises yoga^ “ contemplation.” * It is by this 
name' that the Abhidkarma (ch. vi. oa wu'f.) designates the 
ascetiri who practises ‘ meditation of the horrible ’ {ahibhabh'i- 
vand, c.-)ntemplation of the corpse, etc.), the sinftjfiip^kdna^, 
etc. ( 2 ; As regards the ‘ middle path’ described in lii. 448, it is 
certainly Madhyamika, but it is also ’ canonical’ {SathyuUani- 
kdva\ 

i We know that one of the chief books of the Mahayana is 
called Daiabhumika (tr. into Chinese, a.d. 266-316). The 
Yog^haras claim it as patronizing their doctrine, bemuse it 
teaches that ‘all things are only ttiought’ (cAitta^a theory 
which does not appear in the Daiabhumika of the Mahara^*v. 
The bhumis of the two works have been compared in art. 
BoDHtsArxvA. The scholar* 'd the Mahayina argue from the 
xact that the theory of the bhatni* is taught in the Mahdxastu, 
a Hinayana book. 

^ Barth, p. 459. 


coustant succession of ie-l»irths {sainsdra punar- 
bhava) which constituter- 1 ’le ‘ world ’ (loka) or exist- 
ence (bhavalokii), or as a vehicle (yana) conveying 
those who mount it to the same goal, ‘ the town of 
nirvana, tlie island of nirvana.’ 

The first metaphor has been adopted by primitive 
Buddhism ; tlie second one by the new Buddhism. 
The adherent.^ of this later Buddhism found fault 
with the earlier Buddhism ; and, accordingly, 
while styling their own creed mahayana (‘great 
vehicle’), true, great, and profound (gambhlra) 
doctrine of salvation, they characterized the creed 
of their predecessors as hinayana (‘little vehicle’), 
an inferior, imperfect, inefficient doctrine of salva- 
tion. Another name for the older Buddhism, a 
more polite one, is srdvakaydna ; in the old 
-scriptures the disciples of the Buddha who have 
entered the path are called irdvaka (‘disciples,’ 
‘ auditors,’ or ‘ preachers ’ of the Law), or dryakrd- 
vuka (‘noble disciples,’ ‘true disciples’). The 
term hrdvakayCtna conveys the idea that the old 
doctrine is nevertheless an efficient means of salva- 
tion. Moreover, it marks a contrast between the 
two Buddhist creeds ; for the adherents of the new 
Buddhism style them, selves hodhisattva (future 
Buddhas) and employ the term bodhisattvaydna 
(‘vehicle that conveys the bodhisattvas’) as a 
synonym of Mahayana. 

(1) The Hinayana asserts that salvation can be 
quickly gained ; it is a vehicle drawn by deer 
(inrgaratha). It professes to lead, when duly 
practised, to nirvana in this existence (dfsta- 
dharma). One has to become an arhat, i.e. a 
jivanmnkta (q.v.), a man freed even in this life. 
In fact, the arhat has already obtained nirvdrja, 
the nirvana called sopadhiiesa, the liberation from 
desire and lust, the machinery of life continuing 
automatically until it runs down. When dying, 
he says t ‘ I have nothing more to do. I shaD not 
be re-bom here again,’ and he enters into niru- 
padhikm nirvana, ‘absolute nirvana.’ 

It is m;^sticism, but a perfectly coherent mysti- 
cism. It involves no element.^ that are foreign to 
the end which it has in view, viz. the destruction 
of desire or thirst, the suppression of ail activiW 
(karman) liable to induce a new existence. It 
consists essentially in contemplation (dariana — 
‘sight’) and meditation (bhdvand) on the four 
traths: everytliing is painful, etc. These four 
truths may be summarized in a philosophical 
dogma: xvhat we call the ‘soul,’ or the ‘ego,’ is 
only a complex of incongruous, transitory elements 
(skandhas), which endures by means of desire (or 
thirst) alone ; and an ethical dogma : desire can 
be rooted out and the consequences of action can 
he suppressed by meditations which emancipate 
and deliver from existence. 

(2) This method of salvation (the method of 
supraranndane meditations) cannot be practised 
except by a person who observes, and has observed 
for some time, ‘ morality ’—i.e. the laws that make 
an action or a thought good (see art. Karma)— and, 
what is very important, a person who practises 
continence (or the religious life brahmaeharya) as 
a Buddhist monk. 

(3) .\lthoucrh the Buddha is neither a god nor a 
supernatural being, he is nevertheless very different 
from the other saints. The saint.s, like the Buddha 
have attained nirvana in this life, because they 
have attained bodhi (‘ illumination ’) ; but it was 
the Buddha who discovered the truths of salvation 
uhich potentially contain bodhi, and who showed 
the ‘path’; and he was able to do so because in 
the course of Ins innumerable existences, with a 
view to saving human beings, he had accumulated 
good works and acquired infinite knowledge 

(4) The cult of tlie Buddha i, not distinguished 
by what is properly calleil ‘devotion’ (bhakti)— 
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this sentiment implies a living god — though the 
AhhidharnxaTcoka employs the term. Veneration 
of relics, stupas^ etc., useful and recommended ; 
it is goti, it is helpful, as penance (tapas) is, but 
it is not essential. 

(5) Ancient Buddhism is not merely a vehicle of 
nirvana ; it also teaches how to be re-bom in 
heaven, in the world of Brahma. 

Three Vehicles are usually distinguished : (1) the Vehicle of 
the ^ravakas, (2) the Vehicle of the Pratyekabuddhas, (3) the 
Vehicle of the WAisafiraa. The first two together constitute 
the Little VeMcle, the third the Great Vehicle (see E. Bornouf, 
Le Lotvs de la bonne loiy Paris, 1852, pp. 52, 315, 369 ; H. Kem, 
SBE xxi. [1884] 80, Manual of Indian Buddhism^ p. 61 ; Dhar- 
masaThgraha^ ed. F. Max Muller and H. Wenzel, Oxford, 1885, 
p. 2, and sources cited on p. 35 ; E. J. Eitel, Handbook of Ckinete 
Buddhism^y London, 1888, s.r. ‘ Triy^a ’ ; cf. Bttddf^avaihsa 
[PTSy London, 1882], CJommentary, p. x f., where the Sravaka- 
Pratyekabuddhas are opposed to the Samyak^mbuddhas). 
There is no difference between the Vehicle of the Srarakas and 
that of the Pratyekabuddhas ; both arrive at the same bodhiy or 
illumination, and the same bat, white the sravakaa 

appear at a time when the Law of the Buddha is known, and profit 
by tile teaching of othere, the Pratyekabuddhas attain to bodki 
themselves at a time ^'hen the I^w of the Buddha has dis- 
appeared; while the Sravakaa proAch (srdvay anti i sravaka y 
translated ‘hearer,’ means rather ‘preacher’ [see SBE xxi., 
Soiddi^rmapuy^rlkay iv. 53]X the Pi^tyekabuddhasdo not con- 
vert except by miracles. There are still other differences, but 
they are of no importance to the Vehicle of salvation (see Abhi- 
dkarmakoiSabhd^yay cfa. iii., Fr. tr., London, 1915, p. 103 and 
notes; Chandrakirti, Madhyamakdiatara (Fr. tr., 
new ser., viii. [1907] 2 ff., quoting literary anchorities). It is 
nataral, then, for t^e Vehicle of the Sravakasand the Vehicle of 
the Pratyekabuddhas to be fused in the Little Vehicle (HInayana 
[?.».]). 

2 . Great Vehicle. — The new Buddhism adopts 
the name of mahayana (‘great vehicle’). The 
word yana (‘ vehicle ’) is used to express the same 
idea as that conveyed by the ‘ supramundane path ’ 
(lokottarainargn), the ‘ path learning to nirvana.' 
But, as we shall see, there are various kinds of Maba- 
yana, and this fact explains the diversity of defini- 
tions and the evident difficulty in which early 
writers— «.g., the Chinese pilgrims— found them- 
selves when they tried to explain the difference 
between the Little and the Great Vehicle. 

The Great Vehicle consists of (1) the practice of 
the virtues (pciraniitas) of a hodhisattva or future 
Bnddha (i.e. pciramitayana ["n^ya] or hodhisattva- 
ydna) ; by it one becomes a Buddha (buddhayand) ; 
(2) the wisdom or knowledge of vacuity {praJM- 
ydna or jiidiuimdrga) ; (3) devotion ; it is tne path 
of devotion (bhaktimarga). 

(1) Career of the hodhisattva. — The books which 
profess to belong to the Great Vehicle (Mahdyana- 
siitras) tend to assert that nirvana cannot be 
attained by the ancient method. To obtain 
deliverance from desire, ignorance, and existence 
it is necessary to practise all the virtues and 
acquire all the knowledge of the Buddhas, to enter 
on the career of a future Buddha [bodhisattva- 
charyd) and pursue it for centuries. Instead of 
‘ Great Vehicle,’ it may therefore be called ‘ Vehicle 
of the future Buddhas’ {bodhisattvaydna), or 
‘ Method of the perfect virtues, charity, patience, 
etc.’ (paramitdnaya). 

Now the Buddha Sakyamuni, during his former 
existences, has always lived in the world. It is 
possible, therefore, to enter the ‘ Vehicle of the 
future Buddhas’ although married. Nothing, 
however, prevents monks from making the ‘ vow 
to become Buddhas ’ ; by this vow they mount the 
‘ Vehicle of the future Buddhas,’ but by their 
monastic observances they belong to the ‘ old 
Buddhism,’ and form part of one of the disciplinary 
schools of the Sravakas. Young laymen often 
take the vows of monks, and, after acquiring merit 
in this way for a time, renounce them in order to 
take the vows of a future Buddha. 

(2) Vacuity. — The books that treat of philosophy 
explain that the ancient dogma, ‘ The soul is nothing 
bnt a complex of transitory elements {.‘ikandha),’ is 
perfectly accurate, bnt unsatisfying; they would 


add that these elements themselves do not exist in 
themselves, but are ‘void’ (sunya). (For the two 
ways of nnderstandiug vacuity, aud|the two schools 
of the Grea.t Vehicle, see artt. Madhyamaka and 
VlJNASAVADlNS.) The doctrine of vacuity {mn- 
yatdvdda) is the second characteristic of the Great 
Vehicle. But a layman or a monk can perform 
the ‘ vow to become a Buddha ’ without thinking 
out the doctrine of vacuity. The ‘theologians’ 
themselves declare that, as the beginning of the 
saintly career is entirely devoted to charity, it is 
not good to give too much thought to phUosophy, 
i.e. to universal nothingness. On the other hand, 
an adept of the Little Vehicle who does not believe 
in the necessity of becoming a Buddha may adhere 
to the doctrine of vacuity and become imbued evith 
it, in order to attain nirvana as an arhat, i.e. in 
this present life. Some texts even explain that, if 
the doctrine of vacuity is really indispensable to 
the attainment of nirvana, it is sufficient, without 
the career of the future Bnddha. 

(3) Devotion. — A third characteristic of the Great 
Vehicle is the worship of the Buddhas and ‘ future 
Buddhas’ of high rank (see art. BoDHiSATTVA). 
The Buddhas are great gods, almost eternal, who 
sit upon thrones in heavens surrounded by saints, 
and send ‘magic bodies ’ down to earth to save men. 
The worship of the Buddhas may exist indepen- 
dently of any desire to become oneself a Bnddha and 
independently of philosophic speculation.* There 
is therefore a Great Vehicle that is merely de- 
votional : (fi) the Bnddha (Amitabha, e.g.) is a god 
in the full meaning of the word, eternal or almost 
so (Amitabha, ‘infinite splendour,’ is sometimes 
called Amitayus, ‘infinite life’); ( 6 ) the only 
concern of the faithful is to he re-bom in the para- 
dise of this god, ‘the blissful world’ (Sukhsvatl), 
the western paradise, by the grace of the god and 
with the help of the holy saints Avalokita, etc.® 

This Uahayana, purely devotional and with monotheistic 
tendencies, is not a ‘ Vehicle of future Buddhas.’ In the books 
discussing it {SviMvatlvyiiha, etc.) there is practically no 
reference to nirvana. This Vehicle is a Buddhist form of the 
Hindu bhakti, or devotion. Bhakti must be accompanied by 
highly orthodox acts of worship, which are recommended in 
the Hinayana : worship of stiipae, mav4<>ias in honour of the 
Buddha, abstinence from food before worshipping Buddha, etc. 
But the Mahayanist bhakti is laden with litanies and formulas ; 
it declares that rites efface sin, and attributes salutary virtue 
to the reading of the sutras and the repetition of the name of 
the Buddhas — which is not quite orthodox. 

It is to be noticed that the worship of Buddhas, Tar^, etc., 
is compatible with the strict orthodoxy of the Hinayana, as has 
been remarked in regard to Java, which is very idolatrous and 
yet attached to the Hinayana.3 

3 . Ved^tic and Tantric Vehicle. — The Maha- 
yana, as analyzed above, is, from the philosophical 
point of view, a phenomenalist system, and, from 
the religions and mythological point of view, poly- 
theism with monarchical and devotional tendencies. 
From early times phenomenalism and polytheism 
led to conceptions of immanence and monism.'* In 
the days of Asahga (A.D. 4th cent.) men believed 
in an Adibuddha (j.i?.) who would play the part of 
Brahma in his various aspects as BrahmS, or Krsna 
divine, or Kmna incarnate. These speculations 
npon immanence and emanation, which often 
mingle with the doctrines of the Mahayana proper, 

> For the comhiuation of the cult of the Buddhas and com- 
passion, or charity, with meditation on vacuity, see art. 
BODHfflXTTVA. 

3 See artt. AhitItdb ; Blsst, Abode of tub (Buddhist) ; cf. 
Matsumoto Bunzaburo, Gokurakujbdo ron(‘ Study of the Pure- 
Land Sukhavati’X Tokyo, 1900, and iliroku jodo run (‘Study 
of the Pure-Land of Maitreya*), do. 1911 (Fr. tr., M. N. P6ri, in 
Bull, ds fEcole/ranf. d' Extreme-Orient, xi. [1911] 480 ff.). 

3 A. Barth, *LepklerinchinoisI*tsing,’inJ‘oumafdes^vanfs, 
1898 ; cf. the remark of Winternita, Gesehiehte, u. 167, on the 
Buddha in Buddha^ofa : * eine Art Halbgott wie in den 
Mahayanasutra.* 

4 Sm Poussin, Bouddhisme, Opinions sur la do/pnatique, p. 
891 ; also his papers on the three bodies of a Buddha and allied 
subjects in JRAS, 1910, p. 129, and Jtusem, new ser., xlv. 
[1913J 257 ; cf. D. T. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, 
Loudon, 1907. 
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ave the basis of the ‘ \'eliicle of iormulae ' (fliawf/'a- 
yana), the ‘diamond method’ {vajranaya), aho 
called the ‘Tantric Vehicle’ {tantrayana). This 
Vehicle is Vedanta in Buddhist disguise as regards 
its doctrine, and Saivite and pagan as regards its 
mythological representations and its rites. Its 
goal is the condition of a Buddha, its doctrine that 
(1) every being is, in his inmost nature, a Buddha, 
and (2) every being can, by meditation, spells, 
{siid/iana), and theur«ic OTaetices of all kinds (often 
erotic), ‘ realize ’ this Buddha nature at little 
expense (see Tanteisji). 

4. Is the Mahay^a the only Vehicle ? — This is 
an interesting question and worthy of our attention. 
Do the Mahilyana teachers regard the Mahayana 
as the only V ehicle of salvation ? I-tsing’s remarks 
may be accepted as giving the general opinion : 

* These two sj stems [Mahayana and HInayanal are perteetly 
in accordance with tiie noble doctrine [of the Buddha] . . . 
Both equally conform to truth and lead us to Nirvana.’ t 

But the scholastic literature and the Mahayana- 
sfiti-as of eour.se give diflerent and often narrower 
liews. Maitreya-Asahga says that ‘the medita- 
tion (dhydna) of the Hinayapa, though impure, 
lead.s to salvation ’ ; ® but for Santideva the Hina- 
yfina is of only relative truth, and its followers are 
upon a path that ha.s no issue ; ^ Chandrakirti sees 
no virtue in the Hinayana e.xcept its teaching of 
‘ vacuity’ (see M.VDIIY.-vmaka) : there are old sutras 
which proclaim vacuity {sunyatapratisamyukta) ; 
in an extreme case orArifship and nirvatta may be 
attained by meditation on these sutras* — in an 
extreme case, we say, because the follower of the 
Hinayana has no part in the spiritual aids that are 
reserved for the future Buddha ; he does not have 
the great ‘ moans ’(upayn) of salvation, comp^sion, 
great compassion (inuMkarund), i.e. the desire and 
the vow to .save all creatures; the possession of 
wisdom [prajhd) is unavailing, since he lacks the 
great ‘ mean.s ’ of remission of sins and elimination 
of pas.sion. In fact, there is only one Vehicle, as 
the Lotus of the True Law (y.v.) and several sutras 
teach very clearly. The only way to salvation is 
to become a Bucfdha. But this demands a long 
career; so the Buddha has shown men a nearer 
goal, the nif-nina of the arhat, that they may not 
lo.se heart — like a caravan-leader who creates a 
magic town in the midst of the forest, far from the 
end of the journey, that the travellers may think 
they are near their destination, and take heart to 
advance.® ‘ The men who mount the Vehicle of 
the Sravakas cannot obtain deliverance by the 
Vehicle of the ^ravakas’; embracing a false nir- 
vana, they are like a lover who embraces Ids 
mistres-s’s corpse ; they have, however, advanced 
nearer to the true nirvana. At death, they falsely 
think that they have attained deliverance and 
exemption from re-birth ; they are re-bom, for 
they are not yet delivered, but they are re-bom 
beyond the world {tridhntu), in the ‘pure realm’ 
(anusravndhdtii). in lotuses which open their petals 
to the rays of Amitabha and other Buddhas. 
There they learn the true 'Vehicle, make the bodhi 
vow, and enter, through numerous lives, upon the 
career of a future Buddha.® 

The Chinese texts etiidied by J. J. M. de Groot {Code du Makd- 
2/dnaen6’/iine,x\insterdam,lb93, p.94) reduce the Hinayana to the 
f.b.'iervation of monastic rules, takings no notice, either purposely 


1 A Bt’co-rd of the BvAdhis/t Relvjion, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 

nfk) p. lo. 

‘ S'J, I'l’ndikara, wi. 50. 

Eo'Jhi--harydvaf'<r^t. iv 7. ix. 49. 

4 MadhyamakdratCi) < 1 , 10 ; !)■ '.•harydf'atdro, locc. eitt. 

' See Poussin, Bovddhignxey Otninons sur In do>n/iar>fue, pp. 
Lotus of th’> True Law, tr. Kem (55A’ xxi.), p. lol ; 
Mn ihyamakdvat'dra {Bill. Bndd , Petrograd, 1912X P* 402, and 
'oarce c.ted. 

^ Abh' -■ .aaydlaihka, 'aloha, p. b’b of Poussin’s MS, on 
A ^faj^dha'r'k't, xx viv. 3, who si tea the Lahkdcatdrxi, the RatM’ 
N^arjuna, etc. 


or through ignorance, of all the ^^oble Path and meditation on 
the truths. They say that the Little Vehicle, rhiw imtieistood. 
leads to re^birth in the very laferior paradises of the world ot 
Kama (see CosMoooirr and Cosmology [Buddhist]); it lo there- 
fore a Vehicle that leads to the gods {devaydiia, according to 
de Groot’s translation), and not a Vehicle of salvation. 

5. Speculative doctrines of the MahSyana. — 
These are examined in the artt. Madhyamaka 
and VijnANAVadins, which discuss the two chief 
philosophic schools of the Great Vehicle. The 
doctrines connected with the ‘ career of the fnture 
Buddha’ (hodhUattvacharya) are treated in art. 
Bodhisattva. Many details might be added on 
the technique of meditations; but the works on 
this subject {AbhisamayalamkarCdoka, Bodhisatt- 
vabhumi) have not been published, and present 
very aeriou.s difficulties. 

6 . Discipline (Vinaya) of the MahSy^a. — The 
Indian schools of devotion (bhakti) are often not 
strict as regards morality and discipline. There 
existed, accordingly, lax Mahayana, inclining to 
Tantrisiu, which preached salvation and the re- 
mission of sins by the recitation of formulse, etc., 
independently of mles of conduct. 

But there is also a rigid Mahayanist ‘ monach- 
ism,’ sometimes adhering to the ancient Vinayas, 
sometimes introducing now ones. 

(1) The Akaiagarhhasutra says : 

‘If a Bodhisattva [i.e. an adept of the Great Vehicle] begring 
to think : “The Bodhisattva does not require to study tiie law 
which forms part of the Hinayana ; he need not make it a rule 
for himself. What is the use of accepting this rule? What is 
the use of this rule?” — if be thinks in this way, he is guilty of 
error, and renders himself very culpable.* 

6antideva speaks in the same strain : 

‘The adept of the Great Vehicle will never give his hearers 
the vain hope of acquiring purity by simply reading the books 
of the Great Vehicle, and reciting formulae, while abandoning 
the rules of conduct.' 1 


One fully realizes I-tsing’s statement : 

‘ U’hich of the eighteen schools [of the Hinayana} should be 
grouped with the Mahftyana or with the Hinayana is not 
<letermlned. . . . Both [Mahayana and Hinayana] adopt one 
and the same discipline ( Vinaya). 

Monks and convent.s practising the strict monastic 
observance of the ancient Vinayas adopted the 
dogmas and worship of the Mahayana ; Yuan 
Chwang therefore mentions monks who w’ere 
‘ Mahajranists of the Sthavira-school and all 
perfect in Vinaya observance.’® It has been sup- 
posed tliat the Vinaya of the ancient Mahasah- 
ghika sect was the most popular in Mahayanist 
convents, because it was in a Mahayanist convent 
that Fa Hian found the Mahasahghika Vinaya* 
because the Mahasaughikas .seem to have been 
the forerunners of the Mahayana.® 

(2) The Mahayana apparently introduced into 
the discipline some new rules concerning the use of 
milk and meat. The .Sarvastivadins (Hinayana) 
allowed the use of meat under certain conditions ; 
the Mahayanists condemned it. I-tsing tells a 
touching story of a young Maliay.anist, Chitta- 
varman, who was refused ordination in a Hinayana 
convent until he renounced, in tears, his princioles 
of diet.® 

Sooner or later, however, the MahaySna created 
a new Vinaya for itself — a Vinaya that was inde- 
pendent of the ancient Viiuiyas, that had a different 
purpose in view and that could be, and was often 


1 .^iHisamuc/ichnj/a, p. 61; Badhichanjdvatdra, tr. I. q- la 
Valiev Poussin, Introd. d la pratique des ftUurs Bouildlias 
Paris, 1907, ch. v. ’ 

9 Op. at. p. 14. 


®T. Watters, On Yuan Chiranf/'a Tratels in IndU 
London, 1904-05, i. ’127, u. 136, IS-S, 199, 11 : 34 , 218. 

4 A. R^mc.sat, Foe.koiu-ki, Pan.-, IS 3 G ’p. 333 - 


India, 6t9-.eie, 
1. 

. ... p. 3]S; J. Le^e. 

Travels of Fa-hien. Oxford, 1886. p. 'w. 

’See the Mahuiagtu] the ‘lja->.Lt of magic tonmily' 
(Yidi/udharapitaka) said to be a Tore of the Mah.a,,iii'.hika 
canon; Kern, Manual, p. 4 ; S fMoco, Vnunaei udenm 
tj'Uiddhiques, Paris, 1S53-58, 1 . 15- ui. 37. 

'>I-teing, 3f emo<r.-», etc., tr. E Cnavannes, Paris. 1S94 p 48 • 
•Jnhen. Voyages, i. 50: Watters, Yuan Chuanq, i, 00 57 79 u' 
173, 192 ; I-Umg, tr. Takakusa, p. 4J. > ■ , ■ 
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expected to be, used together with the ancient 
Vinnyas. The ancient Vinayas were for the use 
of monks ; the Mahayana Vinaya is the ‘ Vinaya 
of the future Buddhas,’ or, more exactly, ‘of in- 
cipient future Buddhas ’ (ddikarmika bodhisattva). 
(a) It was while making the vow to become a 
Buddha that f^akyamuni, prostrating himself at 
the feet of a Buddha, became a ‘future Buddha’ ; 
this vow is valid, not only for present existence, 
but also for numerous futme existences ; like the 
vows of a bhiksu (see Kaema), it creates ‘ discip- 
line’ (au i'n>:ara), the obligation and, to a certain 
extent, the ‘grace’ (the moral power) to perform 
certain duties. We have no longer a Buddha in 
our miilst to receive such a vow from us ; we must 
be content to take the ‘discipline of a son of 
Buddh ’ ' ' " ‘ ■■■,■’ ■ ' before a qualified 

person ■ ■ ■ absence of such, 

before ■ ■ ■ quarters.* (b) Tlie 

future Buddha must practise the perfect virtues 
(pdramitas) ; theologians have therefore to explain 
how he is to fulfil the virtues of giving, energy, 
and meditation, (c) He commits errors ; he must 
know how to confess them, before whom {i.e. 
Buddhas of confession), and how to obtain pardon. 
(d) The ancient devotional practices, worship of 
stupas, etc., are not sufficient for devotees of 
Avalokita, AmitSbha, and Tara ; fixed rules of 
worship must therefore be made.^ 

We have no exact information regarding the 
oldest forms of the Vinaya for hodhisattvas. But 
documents which give an accurate idea of the rules 
of life of the Mahayanist monk will be found in 
the Brahmajdlasntra (tr. de Groot, Code du 
Mahayana en Chine), and in the ‘ Daily Manual of 
the Shaman’ (S. Beal, A Catena of Buddhist 
Scriptures, London, 1871, p. 239). Tire ritual of 
the office in honour of Avalokita (Beal, Catena, p. 
398) indicates the nature of the cult. 

(3) The Mahayanist monks belonged to one of 
the Hinayana schools, and fulfilled the obligations 
of future Buddhas* in addition to those of their 
own school. Later, there were monks who adhered 
solely to the monastic code of the Mahayana (the 
^■pe given in de Groot, Code du Mahayana en 
Chine), which became a complete code in itself, a 
conglomeration of different Vinayas. Finally, it 
is always possible for a monk to renounce his vows 
and return to the world ; the Great Vehicle 
favoured this tendency inasmuch as it had a special 
‘ code of the future Buddha ’ for the use of 
married people.* It is understood, however, that 
ordination to future Buddhahood can be granted 
only to persons who are at least U pasakas, ‘ devo- 
tees,’ who have taken the three refuges and are 
ritually bound by the five vows (not to kill, etc.).® 

(4) The relative importance of duties for monks 
who are at the same time ‘ future Buddhas ’ is not 
always clear. I-tsing declares that he is not writ- 
ing ‘ concerning those who claim to follow the prac- 
tice of a Bodhisattva rather than the Vinaya rules.’® 
Santideva cites an extreme case — the story of the 
monk who had practised continence for a long 

1 See B'HJhtsattvahhumi, i. 10, Jol. 02, and the fragments of 

■’_ ‘ ’ ^ V r .. }/tkeChCnese 

'/'■■■ ■ /■ ■ ' '.(ni.ir' - 33 , 008 . 1096 - 

I ■ . ■ - fc.- i : If 'he vow of the 

■! ■■■•.- - [1893] 

39), apd art. Bomiisattva, voI. ii. pp. 746, 748 f. The Shadra- 
charipranidkji na has been published by Watanebe, Strassburg, 
1912. The 1 inauas^ of the Mahayana were first placed under 
the patronage of L^pali (llpdliparip^chchha) ; later they were 
more completely cut off from the tr^ition of the Hinayana. 

- See. e.g., Adikarmapradlpa, in Poussin, Bouddhisme, Paris, 
ls98. 

2 De Groot, Code du Mahayana tn Chine, p. 8. 

4 Kern, Htsf. du bouddhisme dans I’Inde, ii. 34, following B. 
H. Hodgson, Essays on the Lanavages. Literature, and Religion 
o/Xj-nal and Tibet. Ixmrton, 1874, ji. 14.7. 

^Rrijfiana, Bodh! patha o, adtpa, tr. Sarat Chandra Das, in 
JBTBlii. 

• C(. Takjakusu’s tr., p. 197. 


time (84,000 years) consenting to satisfy the desires 
of a w'oman so that he might fulfil the requirement 
of benevolence and kindness that is the essential 
law of future Buddhas.* For them the sins of 
hatred are very serious, while the sins of desire are 
venial. The very spirit of the Mahayana, there- 
fore, may perhaps he responsible for the singular 
development of Kashmir monasticisim, viz. married 
monks.® 

II . History asd origins op 3TAnlYlNA 
DOCTRINES.— As we have seen, the Mahayana 
differed from the ancient Vehicle in three points ; 

(1) the substitution of the ‘ career of a future 
Buddha ’ifor the ‘ conquest of the quality of arhat ’ ; 
in other words, the substitution of the bodhisattva, 
who might he a layman, for the bhikm, ‘ monk ’ ; 

(2) the creation of a new ontological theory, ‘ the 
doctrine of the void’ (iunyata) or of ‘the non- 
existence in themselves of the constituent elements 
of things and of the human ego ’ {dlutrmanaird- 
tmya), superimposed upon the doctrine of ‘ the 
non-existence in itself of the human ego ’ {pudgala- 
nairdtmya) •, and (3) the transformation of the 
Buddhas into great mythological gods, almost 
eternal ; the deification of ‘ future Buddhas ’ as 
helping providences ; and, by a parallel develop- 
ment, the practice of devotion (bhahti) towards 
these ‘great beings’ (mahasattva) instead of the 
respect and meditation practised by the ancients 
towards the Buddha ; what was formerly venerated 
in the Buddha, what men ‘ took refuge in ' (iarana- 
gatnana) when taking refuge in the Buddha, was 
the complex of the moral and intellectual qualities 
in virtue of which a certain person is Buddha. To 
admire and meditate on these qualities is an 
excellent means of gaining morality, tranquillity, 
nirvana. The Mahayanist addresses himself to 
living, gracious, paternal gods. 

There are, therefore, three formative elements 
in the Mahayana ; and its history means the history 
of the development and inter-relation of these three 
elements. This comprises three distinct histories ; 
for, though the three elements are sometimes 
united, they are often separate; and, though their 
development has been parallel, or almost so, they 
have no connexion from the logical point of view. 
We may safely attempt to give the scheme the 
evolutionary curve of these three elements, hut it 
is ve^ difficult to give chronological dates or precise 
details in the evolution. 

1 . Career of the bodhisattva. — Ancient Buddhism 
holds that Buddhas are very rare, but the Maha- 
yana invites ail who desire salvation to enter on the 
career of a future Buddha. This is a fundamental 
change fror ■ ' it of view, and 

involves a ■ ■ ■ 1 in morale : in 

short, the m > • , . ' quickest way to 

reach nirvana was by meditation ; he worked 
entirely ‘for himself’ (svartham) ; the activity of 
the future Buddha, on the contrary, is, above all, 
altrnistic [parartham). 

Our literary evidence on the stages of this trans- 
formation is unsatisfactory. On the other hand, it 
is easy to guess the motives behind it. The follow- 
ing factors are of great importance. 

(1) The ideal of ancient Buddhism, the arhat 
useless to others and an utter egoist, to the extent 
of insensibility, appeared mean when compared to 
the Buddha, the being of compassion and pity. 
Hence the ‘ saint for himself,’ the ‘ delivered while 

1 Sikyasamuckchaya, p. 167. 

® See M. A. Stein, Kalhava’s Rajatarahgivl, a Chronicle of 
the Kings ofKaSmir, London, 1900, p. 74 ; ‘In one half of the 
monastery she placed those R hikp is whose conduct conformed 
to the precepts ; and in the other half those who, being in 
possession of wires, children, cattle and property, deserved 
Diame for their life as householders ’ (on the date see Introd. 
p. .31). Of. Hodgson, Essays, p. 62, and various predictions 
of the Mahayunasuteas as to the decadence of Buddhist 
law. 
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still alive,’ so long the dream of India, was no 
longer held in honour. The creation of the type of 
the Buddha, the hero of charity, saving the world 
at the cost of so many lives consecrated to the 
world, reveals tendencies in ancient Buddhism 
towards the doctrine of the ‘career of the hodhi- 
sattva ’ open to all.^ 

(2) The que.stion arose, further, whether the 
arhat actually obtains niricnia. Formerly the 
urAat was required to show, not only ‘ morality,’ 

‘ harmlessness,’ but also ' feelh gs of benevolence’ 
for the mass of human creatures, as it is only just 
to mention, but his ‘ equipment of merit ’ appeared 
somewhat slight, and we may suppose that men 
were even then tempted to ask whether his ‘equip- 
ment of knowledge ’ was sufficient. Metaphysics 
and psychology had made progress. Many exist- 
ences are necessary, they may have said, to obtain 
‘ knowledge ’ sufficient for deliverance ; just as, in 
order to achieve deliverance from desire, love of 
self, and love of existence, the first necessity is 
devotion to others. 

(3) It is possible, also, that faith in nirvana 
was ."hakeu, or that, not knowing exactly what 
nirvana was, men were somewhat afraid of it, and 
devoted their attention rather to the acquisition of 
celestial powers and the bliss of the Buddhas (now- 
transformed into very happy and long-lived per- 
sonages) (see below, 3). 

The Daiabhumika, a very technical work on the 
‘ career of the future Buddlias,’ was translated into 
Chinese between .v.D. 265 and 316 ; the Mahavastu 
{q.v. ),of mucli earlier origin, gives a lengtliy account 
of the stages or degrees (bhumi) of this career. 
According to Chandrakirti (Madhyamakavaiara), 
the HinaySna knows nothing of the ‘ Vehicle of 
the future Buddhas,’ which is tlie characteristic 
trait of the Mahayaua. 

2. Vacuity. — \Ve have more extensive informa- 
tion on tlie philosojihic doctrine. Here we are 
dealing with a development rather than with a 
transformation ; ( I ) the principles of analysis and 
speculative annihilation applied by ancient Bud- 
dhism to the ego and the great unities (the body, 
the chariot) were now applied to the dharmas (‘ ele- 
ments of things the minute elementary realities 
constituting the ego and the great unities ; this 
i.s the Madhyamika .system (see art. Madhyamaka); 
and (2) theancient idealist tendencie.s were developed 
which saw in thought the can.se of all : ‘AH that 
we are is the result of what we have thought ; it is 
founded on our thoughts, it is made up of our 
tlioughts’ {Dhaininnpada, i. [UBE x. (1898) 3]). 
Hence the conclusion that matter does not exist ; 
thought alone exists. - 

The tw’o philosopbii-al schools of the Mahayana 
(Madhyamikas and Vijfuinavadin.s) areboth in line 
with the mo.st ancient tradition. Xagarjuna, the 
great master of the former, is placeil in the 2nd 
cent. A.D. ; bui (here is a great deal of Madhyamika 
philosoi'hy in tlie I’ali canon,^ and (lie sulras of 
the Prajhn para where this philo-ophy is pre- 
dominant, are .an< ient.‘ Chandrakirti establishes 

1 The Chariyfivitaka, not one of the most ancient books, is 
the first in Pali literature to mention the doctrine of the 
pnramitfU, ‘perfect virtues' necessary for makin*r a Buddha, 
'a doctrine that plays no part in the older liooks ' (Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist India, London, 1903, p. 177). The doctrine 
of the bodhisattca, the theory of his chanty, meriis, etc., is 
relatively highly developed in the Abhtdharindkoia and its 
sources (Sanskrit Buddhism of the Hinayana). 

2 But its existence is not pn ramnrthika, ‘absolute'; it is 
only saihryavahdrika, 'contingent,' as will be seen in art. 
VlJ-VASAVADIXS. 

3 H. Oldenberg (Buddha<>, Stuttgart, 1914, p. 323) disagrees 
with the present writer on this point. 

4 'The Prajtldpdramita was tran.slated into Chinese between 
A D. 147 and 164 We are told that the Purwa-ailas and tlie 
Aivara^ailas possesseii a Prayu’l in Prakrit (Wassilieff, Bint 
niut, p, 291), which is quite possiWe. 'They nere I.A)krit.ira- 
vadins (see art Bodiiisattva, voi. ii. p. 7426). But wiiat is the 
date of tlus Pedjhd 'i 


the fact that the true doctrine of the void was 
know'n to the Hinayana, or, to be more exact, that 
the Buddha had already taught this doctrine in his 
first revelation, in the sfitras of the Hinayana. But, 
i,t will be asked, if this Vehicle, the Vehicle of the 
Sravakas, teaclies the non-existence in themselves 
of the elements of the ego [dhamianairdtmya), 
where is the need of the Mahayana ? The Maia- 
yana, replies Chandrakirti, teaches not only the 
dharmanairdtmya, hut also the stages of the career 
of the future Buddha, the perfect virtues {pdramitd), 
the resolutions or vows to save all creatures, the 
application of merit to the acquisition of the quality 
of Buddha, the great compassion {Madhyama- 
hxvatdra, tr. in Mus(on, new ser., viii. 272), whence 
the Mahayana was necessary. 

3. Devotion. — As regards the deification of 
Buddhas and worship of Buddhas and bodhisattvas, 
we have a sure date in the Chinese translation 
(between .A.D. 148 and 170) of the Sukhdvativyitha, 
the book in which the monotheistic religion of 
Amitabha (see above, I. 2. (3)) is formulated.^ The 
Gandhara monuments, the exact date of which is 
not known, but which can hardly be later than the 
1st cent. A.D., take us back even further than the 
earliest date of the Chinese translation. They show, 
or at least may be held to show, the worship of the 
bodhisaitvas associated with that of the Buddhas.® 

On the other hand, we know from the documents 
of the Hinayan.i that the worship of the Bnddha is 
of great antiquity. In the art. Adibttddha the 
present writer has mentioned some of these docu- 
ments, and (although he no longer sees in certain 
passages the quasi-deifi cation of the Buddha which 
he saw in 1908) they show that the Buddhists, or 
at lei^t certain Buddhists, came to the conclusion 
that Sakyamuni did not descend in person to the 
earth, but was content to send his image (ef. 
Docetism [Buddhist]). This is, in substance, the 
teaching of the Great Vehicle on Buddha — the 
Bnddha almost eternal and saving beings by means 
of magical creations. Scholars who admit the 
authenticity of the Kathdvatihu as a whole are 
compelled to locate this belief before the time of 
Asoka. Without believing in the authenticity of 
this very composite book, the present writer would 
willingly admit that the deification of the Buddha 
and his ‘ almost ’ eternity belong to a period long 
before the formal documents. 

It is almost certain, too, that this transformation of the 
Buddha may be explained bv the natural evolution of the 
Buddhist dogma on Hindu soil. The resemblance between the 
Buddha reigning peacefully in a paradise and sending images 
of himself down to this world, on the one hand, and K^na, 
gladdening beings in his own world (Goloka) and appearing in 
a human form, on the other, is striking, and contains a valuable 
lesson. 

Nevertheless, it must be noted that, although Sakyamuni 
plays an important role in the Lot I'.s of the True Law and in the 
Mahayanist literature of which he is the revealer, he does not 
seem to ha\e such a leading part in the religions of the Great 
Vehicle. In the fir^t rank are Maitreya,3 tbe future Buddha, 
more living than Sakvamunj, and especially personages of 
obscure origin, A\alokite§vara (see art. Avaloritesvasa), 
Amitabha,'* Vvairochana, Vajrapani, and many others, whewe 
Buddhist character is not very ni trked. 

Several scholars, moreover (and no mean ones), regard the 
origin of the devotion to the Buddhas as a real ‘puzzle’ (Max 
Muller), and believe that it is to be found in the influence of the 
• barbarians,’ notably the Ma^d»ans — an influence which 
was exercised especially in Northern India, the Pan jab, and 
Kashmir, where religious statuary reached such high develop- 
ment. The pre-historic mythologv of the Great Vehicle is 
veiled in obscurity, and future researches may perhaps confirm 
this hypothesis ; but the comparisons to which attention has 
been called up to the present have little value and do not 
prove that Amit&bha is an Ahum Mazda oran Apollo disguis^. 
In any rase it is useless to explain the worship of the Buddhas 
bv the influence of Greek sculptors who, it is believed, were the 
fii'-t to make images of Bnddha?. The whole ‘theology’ of the 


■ See the tr. of Max Mailer and Takakusu in SEE \li\. (1S94), 
-.See A Foucher, EArt •irpi'u.bouddhique, ii., who treats of the 
diti.-nilt identification of the icons of Gandhara and their date. 
- Evil, de VEcole fraiv;. d'Exti-r'rne-Oi'ient, \i. 44'2 
♦See Vo\i'^itm,Bouddhi$ine, Optnioiaeurla dogmatti^ut,p. -IHQ. 
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religion of Amitabha is Indian ; the belief in the providence of 
Amitabha and of Avalokita, the belief in their saving ^ace, 
has very little in common with ancient Buddhism, but is ex- 
cdlent Ereimism. The i^iradise of the west (Sukhavati)i &nd 
the name of Amitabha, ‘ infinite light,* which probably are in 
reality ‘solar,’ ha\e not up to the present been sufficiently 
studied and explained. The idea of multiple universes, how- 
ever, each ruled by a Buddha, is very authentic Buddhism 
(see, e.g., the Mahdvastuy 

\ll._HlSTORY OF THE SCRIPTURES OF THE 
Mahay AN — i. Controversy on the authenticity 

of the books and leg;ends concerning them. — We 
know that the books of the Hinayana appeared 
Bnrronnded with a very definite ecclesiastical 
history. Whatever may be the value to modem 
scholars of the tradition refemng to the Councils 
{e.g., E. O. Franke, Dighanikaya, Gottingen, 1913, 
xlii), the Buddhists of the Mahayana and of the 
inayana admitted the authenticity, in the strict 
sense, of the ancient canon. But the adherents of 
the Hinayana did not recognize the books of the 
Mahayana for the simple reason that these books 
were unknown in ecclesiastical history : 

* This is the word of the Buddha which is found in the Sutra, 
which appears in the Vinaya, which ia in harmony with 
reii^on, with Truth (dharmata).'^ 

This old text of the Dlgha is, according to them, 
the condemnation of the Maliayana, which not 
only is not authentic, but is even full of heretical 
novelties. 

The most weighty argument of the Mahayanists 
is the speetdative argument. Tlie Mahayana, they 
say, is in harmony with the dharmata, ; it is the 
only vehicle of nirvana. The Hinayana is indeed 
authentic, but the Buddha taught it only as pro- 
visional truth, taking into consideration the weak- 
ness of mind of his hearers. Besides, if the doctrine 
of the Mahayana is not found in your siitras, it is 
found in ours ; if you do not admit our »rUms, we 
admit them. But, the Hinayanists reply, our 
siitras are authentic since you admit them ; yours 
are not authentic, and that is why we reject them. 
To this the Mahayanists answer that there are far 
more reasons for admitting the siitras of the Maha- 
yana, since they are the true path to salvation.’ 

The Mahayanists further maintain that the 
Mahayiina is not new, and that the Hinayanist 
tradition shows that the Mahayana is authentic. 
(1) The Samyuttanikdya (ii. 17 and iii. 142) proves 
that even in the Hinayana the Buddha taught 
the non-existence in themselves of the elements of 
tlie ego (see above, II. 2 ; Madhyainakavatara, p. 
22). (2) The doctrine of the multiple teaching of 

the Master, of his ‘ accommodation to the idea.s of 
the world ’ (lokanuvartand), is taught in the Canon 
of the Purvasailas, a sect of the Hinayana (Madh- 
yarnakavatara, Fr. tr., Muston, new ser., xi. [1910] 
134) ; which is also (3) said to have possessed the 
siitras of the Prajiiaparamitu edited in Prakrit. 
This sect, hovyever, is strict in the matter of 
doctrine, since it orders the expulsion of those who 
do not understand the ‘reserved questions’ (see 
art. Agnostici.sm [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 221'’; 
Madhyamakavntara, p. 251). (4) The Mahavastu 
(a book of the Hinayana) teaches the stages in the 
career of a bodhisattva and the perfect virtues.* 

' For a description and analysis of the literature of the 
Great Vehicle see Wassilieff, Baddhismw, pp. 157-207, and 
w intemitz, Gesch. drr. ind. Litteratur, ii. 187-260 ; see aKo 
on the LalitaHistara and the Mahneagtu — works 
which belono to both Vehicles. Among translations see ‘ The 
lotus of the True Law,’ SBEsxi., ‘The Sulihavati, etc.,’ SBE 
xlix. 

’ Hidha, ii. 124 ; Manjughosahasavajra, Siddhdnta, i. 128b : 
Sutralarhkdra, ed. S. Levi. Paris, 1907, i. 20. 

’ See Bodhkharyavatira, Lv. 42 f., Fr. tr.. Introduction d la 
pratipte des futurs Bouddhas, p. 120 ; Sutralaihlsdra. i. ; 
Poussin, Bouddhisme. Opinions surla dogmatique, p. 137 f. 
„.*^rguments 3 and 4 are given in the Tibetan work, the 
Siddhtintaof Mahiughosaliasavajra, p. 12Sb, in theL'rga eiL, tr. 
yr Vi^^s-silieif in BroUlh'smus, p. 264(291). The connexion of 
toe Mahayana with the Mahasaiighika scliooL of which ihe 
Purvasailas are a branch, is beyond doubt ; but the antiquity 
of the doctrine of this school is rather doubtful. I 


If the whole of the Mahayana was not known to 
the ancients, it was because the doctrines were too 
sublime to be understood by the compilers of 
the Hinayana. But it was the Buddha who taught 
them, and they were heard by the bodhisattiris 
Samantabhadra, Manjughosa, Guhyesvara, Vajra- 
pani, and Maitreya. In fact, immediately after 
having obtained illumination, the Buddha preached 
to the gods (in the heaven of the Thirty-three) and 
to the bodhisattvas (J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, 
London, 1880, p. 18 ; A. Foucher, Iconographie 
bouddhique, p. 86). 

The bodhisattvas, throughout the course of the 
awes, have revealed the Mahayana to men ; Manj- 
u-sri took the form of a hhik^ and, it is said, 
made known the Prajhapdramitd in 80,000 articles 
(Taranatha, tr. A. Schiefner, Petrograd, 1869, p. 
58). It was Maitreya, the future Buddha, who 
explained the Prajhdpdramitd to Asahga, and 
who is the author of the treatises of the Vijuana- 
vadin school (Maston, vi. [1905] 145, xv. [1914] 42). 
According to a Japanese tradition, interesting as 
an example although without historical value, 
Mafijnsri and Maitreya had published the Maha- 
yana in the year 116 of Nirvana: ‘If these books 
had not existed before, whence would they have 
been obtained?’ — a very childish argument.' 
This Mahayana is said to have been completed in 
200 of Nirvana, notably by the publication of the 
Avatamsaka ( — Gandavyuha). All these revela- 
tions took place before Nagarjnna (R. Fujishima, 
he Bouddhisme japonais, Paris, 1888, p. 54). 

Nevertheless, it is to Nagarjnna that our most 
trustworthy documents give the honour of the 
revelation of the Mahayana. The Lahkdvatdra 
and a Mahdmeghasutra ’ put into the mouth of 
the Buddlia words like the following : 

‘ Four centuries after my nirvSpa this Snamla will be the 
bkiksu called Naga ; be will teach the Great Vehide.’ 

It is ^id that Nagarjona obtained the PrajhdpSr- 
amitas or the Avatahisaka from the NSgas (Wassi- 
liett", Buddhisnius, p. 118 f.). We cannot give an 
account of all the legends referring to the revela- 
tion of the books of the Mahayana (see TaranStha, 
p. 61 f. ) ; what has already lieen said will give a 
sufficient idea of the beliefs that arose in the Bud- 
dhist world concerning the origin of these books. 
Apart from a few ardent partisans of the Hiuay&na, 
all Buddhists readily believed all that appeared as 
the ‘word of Buddha.’ 

2. Criticism of the legends and conjectures. — 

The library of the Mahayana consists of two parts, 
vyhich the Tibetans have carefully distinguished : 
first, the siitras, divine works, uttered by Bhagavat 
him^lf, w’hich are aixanged in the Kanjur ( — hka 
hgyur, ‘ word of the Master ’) ; and, secondly, the 
coinmentaries on the siitras and the treatises 
(sc'stras) properly so called, human works, the 
greater number of which were written by the 
scholars to whom tradition ascribes them ; aU this 
literature forms part of the Tanjiir (bstan hgyur, 

‘ instruction, scholasticism ’). This distinction has 
not always a historical value. Many siitras are 
frankly scholastic works, and it is probable that 
some of them are later than the signed treatises 
whose doctrine they contain and authorize.’ 

We know that Asaiiga wrote five treatises which 
he gave as a revelation of Maitreya. Although 
revealed, these treatises are included as part of the 
Tanjiir, because in form they are not siitras, but 
mere treatises (kdrikds, mnemonic verses, with a 

1 Maitreya-Asafiga believes {Sutralaitikara, i. 7) that the 
two Vehicles are contemporaneous. 

3 See Madhyamakdvatdra, p. 76; Fujishima, ^p. S2, 
for the prophecies of Lauka, which are wanting in the first 
Chinese Tersion, see Max Miiller, /nrfia, What can it teach us 
LoiMlon, 1883, p. 298 f. 

^ We must confine oursehes to a few remarks here. This 
subject will depend for a long time yet upon monographs. 
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prose commentary). Presented with the formula, 

‘ Thus have I heard. Bhagavat wa.s on the Mount 
of Vultures, suiTounded by thousands of Bodhi- 
sattvas . . they might have made good sM<ra.s. 
There is therefore some truth in the legends which 
we were discussing above : the scholars of the 
Mahayana forged the sutras in order to publish 
their philosophic doctrines, to glorify their chosen 
saints, to authorize their beliefs in the saviour 
Amitabha, and so on. In the same way, whether 
at the same time, earlier, or later, the thauma- 
turges and the magicians lirst made collections of 
magical formulm and then compiled the Tantras, 
attributed to demi-goils or semi-demons, whom they 
were believed to evoke. The work of editing and 
compiling the Sadhanas (magic rituals) and the 
Tantras took a very long time — Taranatha abounds 
in really historic stories on this subject — and the 
Mahayana probably developed by similar processes. 

The scholastic character of the Lanlcdvatara is 
very definite. This sutra implies the existence of 
a strong Vijnanavadin doctrine ; it is full of con- 
troversy. The Dasabhuniika, which, augmented 
by resumes in verse, became transformed into the 
DuSabhuitiisvara, sets forth a theory of the ten 
stages of the future Buddha which is quite in the 
manner of a ‘ treatise.’ One of these sutras, in- 
voked by Cliandrakirti to confirm a Madhyamika 
formula, seems to have been written according to 
the same formula (.see Madhyamakavrtti, p. 249). 
Careful study will probably prove the close con- 
nexion between the sutras and the treatise.s. 

■\Vhat exactly was the role of Nagarjuna in the 
elaboration of this literature ? It is thus defined 
by Kern : 

' Nagarjuna may have been one o( the most talented and 
influential leaders of the movement rather than its originator. 
... An influential person, the first eminent leader of a school 
imbued with Hinduism and the methoels of Indian scholastic 
philosoph}'.* He then became ‘ a comprehensive name of the 
activity of Mahay anism in the first phase of its onwarti course ’ 
(Jfanuaf, pp. 6, 123). 

NSgarjuna’s importance lies in having discovered 
the doctrine of the ‘void,’ which showed the in- 
feriority of the ancient Vehicle. His name is 
inseparable from the P ' T*' ' ray 

well be that Xagarjuna the 

treatises which are the >_ of 

the principles of the i 

account in the redactit 
the revelation of whicl 

There are many ancient materials in the sutras 
of the Mahavana. 

‘ Not a few elements of the Mahayinist scriptures are token 
bodily from the Tripitaka, with such omissions and additions 
as deemed necessary ’ (Kern, toe, cit.). 

Whole passages, e.g., of the Lalitavistara, recur 
almost word for word in the Pali scriptures. The 
work that H. Oldenberg has done for the Divyava- 
ddna and E. Windisch for the MahncustiP — in 
comparing the.se two works of the San-.krit Hina- 
y.ana with the Pali canon —might be done with 
advantage for several iiffras of the Mahayana. The 
comparison would also be very fruitful between the 
Mahayana and the Sanskrit Hinayana. The A6A(- 
rfAa/v/uzof theSarv , ...li': 111:.' i-.i 

by the Madhyam , 'I ...y-.'. . ! ' ; 

tikas (Hinayana) have opened the door to the | 
\"ijhanavadins (Mahayana); the JJa^abhuauLa 
(Mahayiinai. we may believe, depends on the 
Mahdvastu (Hinayana'): the scholars of the Maha- 
yana know and quote the Hinayana.^ M hen they 


1 oldenberg. Tran-, "f ■ 'th Intern. Conor-'isof Orientalists, \ 
UerllD ISSl-Si, il. ln7-12J. ‘Studien zur liesch. der baddb. 
Kaiion' (iQy, T‘I-, P- Iso: Windisch, Die Korr^sitiun dr- 
.Mahi'ir'a..Hi. rin Eeitraj zur QueUenJmnlc des Baddhim^, • 
l.eipziu, lUilfi. .vndai-o.l/nra und Buddha, do. 1896, and Buddha s 
ir '.nrldo. 19'is. . 

-If ■•■I the theorv of the ‘meritorious material gifts , 
(mil .."ihihipi'iTiairh.iiiraUv) in Afinujtara, 11. 64,in Ahhidhar. • 

,,,iiii ‘I (s\r niiiayana), uid/jci/M'nuio-'yiOc. ' .’.td 

in Sil.:n.rainuelichai,’a, p. 133, and Jladhi/aiiMkarftti, p. aoA 


invent, preaching vacuity or the career of a bodhi- 
sattva, they make use of old models, reason in the 
manner of the Abhidharmikas and the Brahmans, 
and model the career of the bodhisattva on the 
path of the arhat, and the new meditations on the 
canonical meditations. 

LiTEaATL'RS. — The sources mentioned in artt. Adibcddha, 
BoDHiaATTVA, Madhtamaea, ManjcseI, VuSasavabiss ; H. 
Kem, Geschiedenis van het Buddhisnie in Indie, Haarlem, 
1832-84, Fr. tr.. Hist, du Bouddhisnie dansVInde, Paris, 1901, 
ManualofI ’’-.r ' • s -u-.u-ir,- IVaC-: W. W.c -ula-fT, 

Der Bvddhi ‘ ‘ L. I'l' l,a V,"..,'e a, 

Bouddhisme, i ■■ ■ » ■' f ■■ i, l/'-d ■ , , 

Opini&nssurVhist. de la dogmatique, do. 1909 ; M. Wintemitz, 
Gesch. der ind. Litteratur, ii., Leipzig, 1913. For the icono- 
graphy of the Mahayana : A Foucher, Etudes stir Ticano- 
graphie bmiddhique, 2 vols., Paris, 1900-05, D’Art gricO' 
tunptdhique du Gandhdra, 2 vols. do. 1905-15 ; A. Griinwedel, 
Buddhist Art in India, Eng. tr., ed. J. Burgess, London, 1901, 
Mythologie du Bouddhisme au Tibet, Leipzig, 1900. 

L. DE LA Vallee Poussin. 

MAHDi. — The title Mahdi was first associated 
w ith 'All’s son Muhammad b. al-9anafiyyah, and, 
apjiarently, given him by the adventurer Mukhtar 
b. Abi 'ifbaid, w'ho, after the death of Qusain at 
Kerbela, ostensibly championed the claims of this 
personage to the Ishalifate. The word is ordinarily- 
interpreted ‘ the divinely guided,’ from a verb which 
frequently occurs in the Qur’an in the correspond- 
ing sense, though this particular derivative is not 
found there ; yet this explanation did not give 
universal satisfaction, and several others were cur- 
rent (see Yagut, Geographical Dictionary, ed. F. 
Wiistenfeld, Leipzig, 1866-73, iv. 693. 4). Mukhtar 
clearly used it as analogous to a title attached to 
the name of 'All, calling him ‘ the Mahdi, son of 
the VV^i’ (Tabari, Chronicle, ed. Leyden, 1879- 
1901, ii. 534), -where the latter title means 'the 
legatee,’ ».e. he to whom the Prophet had be- 
queathed the sovereignty ; it is, however, often 
interpreted as ‘ the trustee.’ It is doubtful whether 
this Muhammad used it himself, as a letter pur- 
porting to be from him, in which it is prefixed to 
his name, was condemned as spurious by one of 
his correspondents on that account (Tabari, ii. 611 
[66 A.H.]). After the death of 'All's two sons by 
Fatima, the Prophet’s daughter, it would seem 
that some Muslims were ready to recognize the 
claim of this Muhammad, 'All’s son by another 
wife, to the sovereignty, but he himself acted with 
extreme caution in the matter of asserting it ; be 
was, however, imprisoned for a time by the parti- 
sans of 'Abdallah b. Zubair, who endeavoured to 
wrest the throne from the Umayyads ; but, when 
their supremacy was restored, he accepted a gover- 
norship, and appears to have ended peacefully. 
Some uncertainty existed with regard to both the 
time and place of his death, and a sect arose called 
the Kaisaniyyah, who declared that he remained 
alive in his supposed tomb in Mt. Radwa, whence 
he would one day emerge; and the poet of this 
sect, the Sayyid ^limyari, fully expected this 
occurrence, though the Mahdi had disappeared for 
sixty yeai-.s (Aghanl, Cairo, 1285, viii. 32). llle 
;>oet Kuthayvir a.sserts that his reMpearance had 
been foretold by Ka'b al-Ahbar (-[34 A.H.), who.se 
name is often mentioned in connexion with matter 
drawn from the Jewish Scriptures. This prophecy 
may well owe its origin to that of the return of 
Elijah : but bow the Malirli came to be substituted 
for that prophet is not clear ; if the reference to 
Ka' b be genuine, we should gather that the -word had 
been used before Mukbtar's time with a religious 
import. The poet further asserts that this Malidi's 
book was studieil by the Kai-saius in Mecca ; but 
such a work must assuredly have l>een a forgerv. 

With this personage the idea of an awaited 
deliverer is first connected in T'lam, and tlii' 
notion is expressed by the name Mahdi, to which 
the participle ‘expected’ {idniitupn i L soTnetimes 
att.ac bed. The various pietemiei- from the house 
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of All received the title — e.g. , Zaid (after whom the 
Zaidis are called) ; he was defeated and killed in 
the year 122 A.H., and his body was afterwards cruci- 
fied. An Umayyad satirist said that he had never 
before seen a Mahdi hanging on a tree (Mas'ndi, ed. 
and tr. C. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Cour- 
teille, Les Prairies (Tor, Paris, 1861-77, v. 471). 
When the pretender Muhammad b. 'Abd^ah first 
made his appearance, the people of Medina cried 
out : ‘ The Mahdi has come forth ’ (Tabari, iii. 159 
[A.H. 144]). It was to be expected that prophecies 
of the appearance of such a personage should be 
attributed to the Prophet Muhammad, and such 
were current, though of questioned authenticity, 
the best, according to Mutahhar b. Tahir, who 
wrote about 325 A.H. {Le Lime de la creation et de 
Vhistoire, ed. C. Huart, Paris, 1899-1903, ii. 161), 
being 

‘ The world shall not pass away until my nation be governed 
by one of my house whose name agrees with mine.* 

This tradition is also found in the collection of 
Tirmidhi (t 279 ; ed. Cairo, 1292, ii. 36), where it 
is followed by another in which the Mahdi is men- 
tioned ; 

• We were afraid of some trouble occurring alter the Prophet’s 
death, so we asked him, and he said ; In my nation there is the 
Uahdi who shall come forth ; he shall live five (or seven or nine) 
years ; a man shall come unto him and say, “ O Mahdi, give 
me I " ; and the Mahdi shall pile into his lap as much as he can 
carry.’ 

The author of this fiction appears to have inter- 
preted the word as ‘ the giver,’ which should rather 
be Muhdi. Somewhat more information is to be 
found in the contemporary collection by Ibn Msjah 
(+273; Cairo, 1313, ii. 269): the tradition just 
given is repeated with some variations, indicating 
that under the Mahdi men would enjoy greater 
blessing than they had ever experienced ; to it is 
prefixed one to the effect that certain persons with 
black standards (».«. the 'Abbasids) would come 
from the East, 

* who shall ask for good and not be given it, and shall fight and 
be Wctorious and be offered what they asked and not accept it 
unlM they hand it [the sovereignty] to one of my bouse who shall 
fill it with Justice as they filled it with injustice.’ 

Another tradition states that the Mahdi is to be a 
descendant of Fatima; another gives as the list 
of lords of paradise the following members of the 
family : the Prtmhet, his uncle ^amzah, his 
cousins 'All and Ja'far, and his grandsons Basan 
and Husain and the Mahdi. The last is : 

‘ Men shall come forth from the East, and shall prepare the 
way for the Mahdi.’ 

It seems clear that the authors of these fictions 
had somehow heard of an expected Mahdi, and 
made up traditions calculated either to encourage 
the munificence of princes or to win adherents for 
some political party. Mutahhar adds another, 
that the only Mahdi to be awaited was 'Isa b. 
Maryam, i.e. the Christian Saviour ; and, since 
orthodox Islam looks forward to His returning 
to judge the world — according to the law of 
Muhammad— it is not quite easy to find room for 
andther Deliverer. One of the etymologies sug- 
gested for the name, viz. the man of the mahd, 

‘ cradle,’ favours this view, the reference being to 
Qur’an, xix. 30 ft’., where Christ speaks ‘in the 
cradle.’ 

There is little reason for supposing that the 
Prophet Muhammad contemplated the appearance 
of a Mahdi, however interpreted ; but the out- 
break of the civil wars within a generation after 
his death, and the perturbed condition of Islam 
which followed, led to the adoption of the idea 
from Jews or Christians, who look forward re- 
spectively to the appearance and reappearance of 
the Messiah ; why the title Mahdi should have 
been adopted for the expected Deliverer is, as has 
been seen, an unsolved puzzle. To the etj’mologies 
^ttggested we should be inclined to add one more, 
viz. from hada in the sense ‘ to give,’ making the 
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word mean ‘ He to whom has been given,’ as in 
Mt 28“ the Bisen Saviour says, ihhdi) fioi watra 
i^ovala iv oipavif sal Ari yijs, and a similar interpre- 
tation was current for the name Shll6h in Gn 49“, 
‘until Shiloh come,’ viz. shel-l6, ‘whose is.’ Thus 
the Shiite author of the Fakhrl (ed. W. Ahlwardt, 
Gotha, 1860, p. 58), speaking of the Mahdi Zaid 
(executed in 122 A.H.), curses those who deprived 
him of his ‘right.’ However this may be, the 
function of the expected Mahdi was, in the first 
place, to fill the world with jastice in lieu of 
injustice, which often meant the abolition of un- 
authorized practices and the enforcement of 
orthodox doctrine and conduct; in the second, 
to achieve the conversion of the world to Islam, 
and often this was identified with the taking 
of Constantinople. Some, however, were satisfied 
with a partial execution of this programme ; and 
among persons who had been accepted as the 
Mahdi by various writers up to his time Mutah- 
har {loc. eit.) mentions 'All himself, the pious 
Umayyad 'Omar II., and the 'Abbasid al- Mahdi, 
who reigned A.D. 775-785. 

About the signs whereby the Mahdi was to be 
recognized when he appeared there were differences 
of opinion ; a common theory was that he should 
have the name Muhammad and the patronymic 
Abn’l-Qasim, and that he should belong to the 
Prophet’s house ; yet not all demanded the fulfil- 
ment of these (not very difficult) conditions. To 
all — save the few who suppose that the Mahdi has 
come already — he is 6 ‘he that shall 

come’ ; and, on the whole, the Snnni view is that 
his appearance will be that of an ordinary man 
whose career is that of a reformer and conqueror, 
while the Shiite view is that he is in hiding some- 
where, and has been concealing himself for an 
unlimited period. In our times there were in the 
Sudan two Mahdis simultaneously, representing 
these different opinions. The line between the 
two is not quite easy to draw, except where some 
definitely historical personage is expected to reap- 
pear ; for it has been found possible to adopt the 
theory that the Mahdi is some one in hiding, 
without any suggestion of supernatural conceM- 
ment. In more than one case of a successful 
revolution the victory has been won by a com- 
mander in the name of an obscure individual, who 
has been brought forward only when success has 
been assured. Thus the author of the Fakhrl (p. 
171), describing the rise of the 'Abbasids, remarks 
that, while the Khurasanites under the brilliant 
leadership of Abu Muslim were fighting for the 
imam Ibrahim (representative of the 'Abbasids), he 
was himself in retirement somewhere in Syria or 
Arabia, attending to his devotions and the affairs 
of his family, the greater number of his adherents 
being unable ‘to distinguish between his name 
and his person,’ i.e. knowing nothing at all about 
him. 

The rise of Mahdis from time to time, then, was 
due to the disordered state of Islam in normal 
circumstances, but also to the wide-spread senti- 
ment that the sovereign should be a descendant 
of either the Prophet or 'Ali, for with some com- 
munities the latter was regarded as the more 
important personage, and indeed the master whom 
the former betrayed (see Yaqut, Dictionary of 
Learned Men, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, London, 
1913 ff., i. 302). The pretenders of the house of 
'All were repeatedly supposed by their adherents 
to have escaped death, notwithstanding their 
ostensible execution, and the Shi'a sects were to 
a certain extent divided by their loyalty to differ- 
ent pretenders whose return they expected. Such 
pretenders were Muhammad b. 'Abdallah, exe- 
cuted 145 A.H., whose return was awaited by some 
of the Jarudiyyah sect ; Yahya b. 'Umar, executed 
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250 A.H., expected to return by others of the same 
sect ; Muhammad b. al-Qasim, who revolted in 
the year 219, was captured, but escaped and dis- 
appeared ; and Musa b. Ja'far, who died of poison 
in Baghdad in 186 A.H. Several others are men- 
tioned with these by Ibn ^azm (Kitab al-Fisal, 
Cairo, 1321, iv. 179 f.). The sect called Qat'iyyah 
got their name from making sure of the death of 
this Musa b. Ja'far, witliout having ascertained 
it (Mas'udi, Tanhih, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 
1894, p. 232). Believers in the continued existence 
of Muhammad b. al-Qasim were to be found in 
the time of Mas'udi (332 A.H. ; Prairies d^or, vii. 
117) in the district of Kufah, in the mountains 
of 'Tabaristan and the Dailam, and the districts of 
Khurasan. The person ordinarily acknowledged 
to be the ‘expected Mahdi’ is Muhammad b. 
^lasan al-'Askari, whose father died 260 A.H. 
There was, however, great doubt as to the age 
of this Muhammad at the time of his father’s 
death, some denying that he ever came into exist- 
ence, and all agreeing that he could have been 
only a few years old at the time. Shahrastani 
locates him in Samarra (ed. W. Cureton, London, 
1842-46, p. 128) ; but at some time in the 7th or 
8th cent. A.H. he appears to have taken up his 
abode at pillah. The traveller Ibn Batuta (t 780 
A.H. ; ed. and tr. C. Defremery and R. B. San- 
guinetti, Paris, 1853-58, ii. 98) gives a weird 
account of the ceremonies which he found there, 
and which seem to be relics of some pagan cult. 

‘ There is a mosque n ith its door covered by a silken curtain, 
called the sanctuary of ‘ ‘ the Lord of the A je. ” Each afternoon a 
hundred of the inhabitants come out of their houses armed with 
drawn swords i going to the governor, they obtain from him a 
horse with saddle and bridle, or else a mule ; beating drums 
and playing musical instruments, they then proceed, fifty of 
them in front of the charger and fifty behind. Others arrange 
themselves on either side. Coming to the mosque that has 
been named, they halt before its door, and say: “Bismlllah, 
O Lord of the Age, come forth. Mischief is rampant, and wrong 
abundant ; this is the time for thee to come forth, that God may 
distinguish by thee between the true and the false." This they 
continue till the prayer of sunset, playmg their musical instru- 
ments the whole time.' 

Ibn Khaldun, a contemporary of Ibn Batuta, who 
has no high opinion of hi.s veracity, tells the same 
story, with some variation. According to him, 
the people of Rillah hold that their Mahdi entered 
a cellar in their habitation, and every night they 
appear with a mount before the entrance to this 
cellar, and keep calling him to come out, from the 
prayer of sunset until the stars are all shining 
(Prolefjomena, Beirut, 1900, p. 199). It is surpris- 
ing that in the Ta'rikh-i-Guzidah (compiled 730 
A.H., ed. E. G. Browne, London, 1910, p. 208) the 
connexion of this Mahdi with Rillah appears to 
be unknown. 

‘In his ninth year he disappeared in Samarra, and was never 
seen since ; the people of the Shi'ah, ho'wever, believe that he is 
the Mahdi of the end of the world, is still alive, and will come 
forth when the time arrives.’ 

Probably even the revised version of Ibn Batuto’s 
story requires further redaction. 

The majority of the Malidis have thus played 
a larger role in the imagination than in reality ; 
there have, however, been cases wherein the 
character has been assumed with very consider- 
able and even permanent success. The first capital 
of the Fatimids in Africa was called Malidiyyah 
after the Mahdi who founded the dj-nasty (297 
A.H. = .4.D. 909). The conquests which prepared 
the way for his sovereignty were all achieved by 
an agent, who had ultimately to produce the per- 
son to whom he had preached allegiance ; and, 
according to the statements of his eiiemie.s, the 
person produced was an impo'tor, suddenly called 
to play the part, the real Mahdi having perished 
on his way to Africa. According to an author of 
weight (Tsizam al-Mulk, + 485 : see C. Sehefer, 
Chrrstijniathie persane, Paris, JSS3-8.5, i. IGo), the 
propaganda of this sect Ijegan at lea't a century 


before, and proselytes to whom the mysteries had 
been communicated were forbidden to divulge 
them until the Mahdi appeared. Probably with 
this community (in theory at least) the Mahdi, 
called also, as has been seen, ‘ the Lord of the 
Age,’ was the legitimate occupant of the Fatimid 
throne ; when the sovereign al-Rakim disappeared, 
doubtless through assassination, his continued ex- 
istence and future reappearance became the dogmas 
of a sect. 

Another Mahdi whose efforts resulted in the 
foundation of a dynasty was Ibn Tumart (q.v. ; 
+ 524=a.d. 1130), who started the empire of the 
Almohads. Of this personage there is an unusually 
full and interesting biography by Ibn Khallikan 
(tr. W. M. de Slane, Paris, 1843-71, iii. 205 ff.), 
which is doubtless somewhat coloured by pre- 
judice. He appears to have started genuinely as a 
religious and moral reformer, and to have taken 
the title Mahdi when opposition and danger in- 
duced him to draw the sword ; he is likely then 
to have been influenced by the prophecy of the 
appearance of such a reformer, which, as we have 
seen, had already found its way into an authorita- 
tive collection of traditions. The pedigree which 
brought him into connexion with 'All may weU be 
an invention later than his time, and as such his 
biographer appears to regard it. Some stories told 
by Ibn Khallikan are characteristic of such adven- 
turers, though not perhaps true in this case; he 
got access to the Book of Jafr, in which 'Ali had 
prophesied all that was to occur till the end of 
time (see art. DIVINATION [Muslim]), whence he 
obtained the letters which formed the name of the 
person destined to be his chief helper and successor, 
with a description of his appearance. In order to 
be armed with a miracle, be persuaded a learned 
associate to feign illiteracy and ignorance of correct 
Arabic ; one day this fierson claimed to have learned 
the Qur'an by heart in a dream, and this miracle 
convinced the most stubborn ; the confederate then 
proclaimed Ibn Tumart the Mahdi, whereas he had 
previously been called imam. According to Ibn 
Khaldun [History, Cairo, 1284, vi. 229), the only 
heresy of which he could be convicted was Ms 
agreeing with the Imamiyyah sect that the sove- 
reign was infallible. In Ms treatment of opponents 
he appears to have been as ruthless and intolerant 
as any religious leader ; but a singiilar feature of 
Ms career as a Muhammadan saint was that, 
besides a.sceticism in diet, he observed strict 
chastity. His creed, which has been published 
(Majmuat al-rasail, Cairo, 1328, p. 44 ff.), does not 
appear to differ from the orthodox kaliim. 

The prophecy of a Mahdi assumed special im- 
portance at the commencement of the century 
preceding the first millennium of Islam, especially 
in India. According to the details collected by 
H. Blochmann [Ain-i-Akbari, i. [Calcutta, 1873] 
p. iv ff. ), the Mahdist movement started in Badakii 
shan, where one Sayjdd Muhammad Nurbakhsh 
gained numerous adherents, defied the Afghan 
government, was defeated, and fled to 'Iraq, where 
he maintained himself till the end of his life. In 
India it assumed a definite form through the action 
of Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, who found 
an adherent in Gujarat in Sultan Mahmud I. 
Apparently this personage was, like Ibn Tumart 
in his early days, a preacher and reformer, whose 
doctrines gave offence, and who was forced to leave 
one place after another. Ultimately he decided 
that the burden of Mahdi-ship was too heavy for 
him to bear, and that, if he returned home, he 
wimld recant ; he died in 911 ( = 1505) at Farali in 
Baluchistan, where his tomb became a place of 
piigi-image. An interesting account of another 
Iiiiii.-in (Slahili of this cenfury is given bv the 
bistoiian Badii'uiu in his Mi-hIjI.'u iIj nl-TaxiOriLh 
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(fcr. G. Ranking, Calcutta, 1898, p. 507 ft'.). This 

g srson was named Shaikh 'Ala’i, and was bom in 
aiana in Hindustan. To the same place there 
came one JMiyan 'Abdallah, who had come under 
the influence of Muhammad of Jaunpur. 

‘ He adopted the manners of a Mahdl [which would seem to 
have been settled by Ibn Tumart, for they consisted in extreme 
asceticism] ; making his dwelling in the corner of a grove far 
from the haunts of men» on the borders of a tank, he used to 
cast water on his head ; and when the times of prayer came 
round, he used to gather together certain of the labourers who 
had to pass that way, and compel them to form an assembly for 
prayer, with such a degree of asceticism that, if he met any man 
disinclined for the meeting, he would give him a few coins and 
encourage him.’ 

Shaikh ‘Ala*i was much impressed by this example. 

He too, ‘ trampling under foot his self-esteem and conceit, 
devoted himself to the poor of his neighbourhood, and, entering 
the valley of self-renunciation and abnegation, he bestowed all 
his worldly possessions, even to his boot^, upon the poor.* 

He became a disciple of Miyto 'Abdallah ; the two 
formed a community of ascetic socialists or com- 
munists, consisting of three hundred householders, 
who, abandoning all other source of gain and 
traffic, agriculture, and skilled labour, spent their 
time with them. In spite of their asceticism, they 
were in the habit of keeping arms and implements 
of war always with them as a protection against 
their enemies, hut also in order to interfere with 
any proceeding in the city or the market of which 
they disapproved. 

* They would go and call the offenders to account by main 
force, admitting no investigation by the governor, and on most 
occasions they got the best of it.’ 

After a time the place came to be too hot for 
Shaikh 'Ala’i, who, along mth his followers, 
whose numbers had now reached six or seven 
hundred heads of families, migrated to Khawaspur, 
near Jodhpur ; but here, too, he interfered seri- 
ously with the government of the place, and he 
was compelled to go back to Baiana, accompanied 
by his disciples. Islam-Shah had by this time 
obtained possession of Agra, and he summoned 
Shaikh 'Ala’i to his court, whither the Mahdi 
proceeded with a party of select companions fully 
armed ; according to the chronicler, the Shaikh 
nearly effected Islam-Shah’s conversion to his 
views, but he was presently expelled and sent to 
the Deccan. Meanwhile, his former teacher and 
associate had started a sect of his own, which with 
some difficulty was suppressed by the authorities ; 
and the Shaikh 'AJa’i was himself ere long sum- 
moned again to Agra, and requested to abandon 
his claims to the iJahdi-ship ; refusing to do this, 
he was tortured to death.. His followers, however, 
were numerous, and increased, and were knowm as 
the Mahdawis ; they were persecuted, but not ex- 
terminated, in the reign of Akbar. 

Blochmann observes that these Indian Mahdis 
were men of considerable eloquence, who by their 
preaching obtained great influence over the popu- 
lace, and that they regularly came into conflict 
with the authorized expounders of the law at 
the Muhammadan courts. BadaunI takes evident 
pleasure in narrating how Shaikh 'Ala’i triumphed 
over the official theologians who were employed to 
argue with him. They endeavoured to bring the 
practice of their co-religionists into harmony witli 
the strict principles enjoined by the Sunni codes, 
and especially to banish practices which had been 
borrowed from their pagan neighbours. 

^ The Mahdi who acquired the greatest fame in 
Eur ope was the personage whose enterprise led to 
the Anglo-Egyptian conquest of the Sudan. The 
Ijest account of the early stages of the movement 
is given by F. R. Wingate in Mahdiism and the 
Egyptian Sudan (London, 1891). After the strong 
hands of Zubair Pasha, Samuel Baker, and General 
Gordon had been withdrawn from the Sudan, that 
country was subject to violent oppression, and the 
‘ broad basis of the Mahdi's appeal was the injustice 


and cruelty of every sort which sprang up the 
moment Gordon’s wholesome discipline was with- 
drawn’ (p. 12). Muhammad Ahmad, who took 
this title, was bom at Dongola in 1848 of a family 
of boat-huilders ; at the age of 22 he was already a 
shaikh with a great reputation for sanctity, and 
became a powerful preacher; he denounced the 
iniquities of the Egyptians, and laid stress on the 
promised appearance of a Mahdi, with whom he 
presently identified himself, and, indeed, in the 
Shi'ite sense ; he claimed to be the twelfth imam, 
the son of Hasan 'Askari. His claims were first 
recognized in 1881 at Abba Island, 150 miles south 
of Khartum, when a band of men declared him 
their appointed leader, and he communicated to 
them the secret that he was the Mahdi. News of 
his ‘ issuing forth ’ having come to Khartum, the 
governor sent to have him arrested ; but he declined 
to obey, and, when troops were sent to enforce the 
order, he succeeded in annihilating them. He 
evidently possessed some skill both as an organizer 
and as a mUita^ leader, for he soon enrolled among 
his followers tribe after tribe of Sudanese, and pro- 
ceeded from victory to victory nntU, at his death 
on June 22, 1885, shortly after the historic fall of 
Khartum, his empire extended from lat. 5 to 21 S., 
and from long. 23 to 38 E. of Greenwich. Wingate 
suggests as an epitome of Mahdiism the sentence 
‘ ’ifour money or yonr life ’ ; in practice it was 
an enforced communism, maintained by plunder, 
divided arbitrarily by the Mahdi. Success also 
appears to have made of the Mahdi a coarse 
voluptuary. Like some of his predecessors, he 
seems to have aimed at reproducing what were 
supposed to be the conditions of early Isl5m, and 
to have insisted on a sort of asceticism ; his fol- 
lowers were advised to go on foot, or at any rate 
to ride asses and not horses, except in war. 
Further, th^’ were told to reduce expenditure on 
weddings. 'These ascetic tendencies were indicated 
by the name whicli his followers assumed, Darwish 
(‘Mor’), for which at a later period the Mahdi 
substituted the appellation An§ar (‘ helpers’), which 
had been given by the Prophet Muhammad to his 
entertainers in Medina. The Mahdi liimself clearly 
aimed at reproducing the career of the Prophet, 
since he had a hijrah, or ‘ migration,’ viz. from 
Abba, where he first came forward, to Masat in 
the Nuba mountains ; and he assigned four chairs 
to persons representing the eminent associates of 
the Prophet who became the first successors. The 
chair of Abu Bakr, the first khalif, was filled by 
’Abdallah al-Ta’aishi, who afterwards became 
famous as the Mahdi’s successor, or khalif, and is 
said to have suggested the r6le of Mahdi first to 
Zubair Pasha and then to Muhammad A^mad 
(ihiqtatif, xxiv. [19CK)] 5). 

The asceticism of the Mahdi, like tliat of tlie 
Wahhabis, included the tabu of tobacco, the smok- 
ing of which it regarded as a greater offence than 
the drinking of wine ; in his early days he showed 
leanings towards Sufiism, and would gladly have 
obtained recognition from the head of the Sanusis ; 
this being refused, he abolished all ‘ orders ’ except 
his own. 

After the fall of Khartum the Sudan was gradu- 
ally evacuated by the Anglo-Egyptian government, 
and the khalif extended the Mahdi’s empire by 
fire and sword till it reached the bounds of Egypt ; 
in 1896 the reconquest of the country began, and 
this was achieved at the battle of Omdurman 
(Sept. 22, 1898). The new State had achieved 
nothing but devastation and destruction. 

The success of the Sudanese Mahdi encouraged 
many others to play the part. It seems that the 
title ‘ al-Mahdi ’ in the case of the head of the 
SanusI community was originally a proiier name ; 
its bolder, however, gave it the familiar applica- 
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tion, and even claimed to have on his body the 
• seal of ijrophecy,’ i.e. the nsevus between the 
shoulders which had indicated the office to which 
Muhammad was bom (the Sudanese Mahdi also 
bore a mark, but it was a mole on his right 
cheek). In the oracle which foretold his appear- 
ance the beginning of the 13th Islamic cent. 

( 1301 = 1883) was specified as the date. His theories 
will be found in the art. SanusIs. He was rarely 
seen by strangers himself, having a ‘double,’ 
SI Ahmad b. Biskri, who resembled him very 
closely, to play the part before them. In 1884 he 
enjoined the Muslims to pay no attention to the 
Sudanese pretender, vvho was merely ‘ an impostor 
and a liar.’ In 1888, when an appeal was made to 
the Sultan of Borgo to assist in the suppression of 
Mahdiisni by revolutionaries in the Sudan, the 
Sanusi Mahdi, to whom the matter was referred, 
advised the Sultan to abstain from interference 
with Sudanese alfairs and light with the khalif 
only if himself attacked. 

■fhe measures taken by the Protectorate of 
Nigeria in recent years to regulate taxation, 
emancipate .slaves, and introduce other reforms led 
to the rise of numerous !Mahdis ; between tlie years 
1900 and 19t)5 there were a dozen in Sokoto, and 
as many in the other provinces. In 1905 Mahdls 
arose simultaneously in Saturu, Bauchi, and Kon- 
tagara. Most of these were caught, tried, and 
executed, the government regarding such severity 
as neces.sary for the preservation of order. In 1907 
there w’as one Mahdi at Bima in Bauchi, ‘ but the 
situation was in general satisfactory’ (Revue du 
monclc lutisnl/ii'i.v, iv. [1908] 144). 

While the tradition, which, as we have seen, ha.s 
been admitted into some authoritative works, is 
likely to produce aspirants to the Mahdl-ship from 
time to time, it is probable that the general intro- 
duction of good and stable government will render 
their appearance constantly rarer and their ad- 
herents fewer. To the question whether there 
were any relics of Malidiism in the Sudan, the 
Cairene iouinnl Muqtatif as early as 1902 (xxvii. 
1126) replied that the introduction of security and 
justice in place of the long reign of terror which 
that system had produced had effectually de.stroyed 
its trace.?. 

LiTKBATuaE.— The authorities have been cited throughout the 
article. I). S. MaRGOLIOUTH. 

MAIMONIDES. — i. Life.— Maimonides (Moses 
ben Maimon), Talmudist, philosopher, and physi- 
cian, born at Cordova, SOtli March 1135, died at 
Cairo, 13th Dec. 1*204, ii» known in Jewish litera- 
ture as ‘ Rambaiu ’ (the letters r, ni, b, in bein" the 
initials of Kabhi Moi.es ben Maimon) and in Arabic 
literature as Abu Tmran Mii.sa l>en Maimfm ibn 
Abd Allah. lli> native city falling into the hands 
of the Almohads Maimonides, when yet a hvl of 
thirteen, was compelled either to leave or to em- 
brace I'^lilm. He, together ^\ith liis father, chose 
the former course, and settled at Fez. Here they 
led for a time the dual life of Muslim and Jew. 
But, the Muslim authoritie.s growing suspicion's of 
their h-j/ut fdcs, father anfl son determined to leave 
Fez. Accordingly, in April 1165, they Iwarded a 
vessel bound for Palestine. Acre was reached after 
a month’s stormy voyage, and after a short stay 
there they went on to Jerusalem ; but, as Pale.stine 
had ju.'it been the scene of tin* Second Crusade, an<l 
the Jews there were few in number and poor in 
goods as well in culture, MaimonMev lived upon 
Egypt as a more congenial centre. A home was 
made in Fostat. a Mihurb of Cairo. Soon after 
their arrival here. ImtU the lather and the brother 
of Maimonifles ilietl, and, becoming financiali\ 
reduced in consef[uence, Maimonides to<jk up the 
practice of medicine as a means of livelinood. 


After several years of obscure practice he became 
court physician to Saladin, pursuing his Rabbinical 
and philosophical studies undaunted while follow- 
ing out the exacting duties of his profession. The 
eminent position which he has ever held, in Jewish 
estimation is expressed in the popular JevNUsh say- 
ing, ‘ From Moses to Moses ^ there was none like 
Moses.’ 

2. Works. — Maimonides’ works can be classified 
under the following heads. 

i. Philosophy and THKOLOGr. — (a) Daldlat-al'Hairlt% (‘ Guide 
of the Perplexed ’), known in Heb. as 3I6rek N^hhukhim. The 
Ileb. tr. was effected in 1204 by Samuel ibn Hbbon, and another 
and less popular Heb. tr. was made by the celebrated Hebrew 
poet Al-Harizi in the 13th century. The Lat. tr. by the younger 
Buxtorf (Basel, 1629) is based on the Heb. of Ibn ®bb6n. 
Salomon Munk published a !l^. tr. of the Arabic original entitled 
Guide des igaris (3 vols., Paris, 1866-66), and there are two Ital, 
trr. of the whole work and several Germ. trr. of parts. An Eng. 
rendering of pt. iii. was brought out by J. Townley (London, 
1327) under the title of The Reasons of the Laws of Moses. The 
standard Eng. ed. with commentary and introduction is that of 
il. Friedl^der. 

(6) A work on the terms used in logic entitled Md^dlah 
fi‘^ina'at al-Manfi^, popularly known in its Heb. tr. (by Moses 
ibn Tibbon) as Mill6th Bigndy&n. Sebastian Munster published 
a Lat. tr. (Basel, 1527). lliere are two Germ, renderings, and 
the most noteworthy Heb. commentary is that of Moses 
Mendelssohn. 

(c) Malfdlah f l aUTa id, on the unity of God, known in Heb. 
as Ma'&mar hay-Ytliudh. 

ii. Commentaries on Talmud and iliSHNAH.-^a) Commentary 
on the Mishnah known in Arabic as Slrdj (‘ Light '). The com- 
ponent parts of the work were translated into Heb. by various 
medisev^ scholars. W. Surenhusius rendered the Heb. into 
Lat., and E. Pococke published parts with a Lat. tr. (Oxford, 
1654). The section known as * The E^ght Chapters ’ {Sh^mdneh 
P^rdlfim) was edited with an excellent Germ. tr. and valuable 
annotations by M. Wolf (Leipzig, 1863). A new ed. with a vety 
good Eng. tr. and notes is that of Gorfinkle (Columbia Uru- 
versity Press, 1912). Various edd. of small sections have been 
brought out by other scholars ; and there is much that still 
awaits the light. 

(6) Kitdh aUFara'xd, rendered into Heb. under the title of 
Sifet Eam-Mi^w^th by Ibn Tibbon. Moses Blocb brought out 
a complete ed. with a Fr. tr. (Paris, 1888), entitled JCe Lure 
despriceptes. [The book might also appropriately be classified 
under iii.] 

iii. Halakba or coDiFiCAnoN of Babblnic laws.— 

Ti^dh (‘Repetition of the Law^, known also as ‘The Strong 
Hand* (I'dd hd-J^dzdkdh). It is divided into fourteen com- 
l>onent books, and was written by the author in Hebrew. 
Extracts were translated into English by H. Bernard and E. 
Soloweycrik in 1863. The work is of gigantic proportions, and 
was meant to be an easily intelligible compendium of Jewish 
ritual law. 

iv. liETTiiRS A.KD OCCASIONAL ESSAYS. — (o) Iggnetk hosk'Sh^mddh 
(‘ Letter on Conversion ’), written in Arab, and translate 
anonymously into Hebrew. It deals with the subject of forc^ 
conversions. Maimonides maintains that a Jew who outwar^y 
through compulsion professes to embrace Islam does not thereby 
forfeit his claim to be considered a righteous Jew. But the 
authenticity of the ‘ Letter ' has been doubted by scholars. 

(6) Jggereth Teman (‘ Letter to Teman,’ i.e. Yemen), written 
in Arab, and translated into Heb. by Ibn Tibbon and others. 
The Jews of Yemen are given advice as to how to conduct them- 
selves in limes of religious persecution. 

(c) Md’amar T^iiojydth ham-MU\m (‘ Essays on the Resurrec- 
tion of the Dead '), written in Arab., translated into Heb. by Ibn 
Yibb-jn and also by AI-Harizi (see Steinscbneider, H^raisehe 
Febersetzvngen, p. 431). He maintains a spiritual view of 
resurrection as opposed to the largely prevalent material view 
of the resurrection of a united body and soul. 

(d) * l..ett€r to the men of Mar^illes,’ written in Arab, and 
translated into Heb. by Ibn Tibbon, a discussion on astronomy 
and astrology, in which Maimonides upholds the truth of the 
former, but rejects belief in the potency of the stars. 

(c) ‘ Letter to Rabbi Jonathan of Lunel,’ in which Maimonides, 
while replying to certain queries on ritual topics, discloses much 
of his private and personal life. A similar note is struck in a 
letter to Ibn Tibbon (translated into Eng. from the Heb. bv 
H. Adler, in the MisceUany of Hebrew Literature, i., 1872). 

V. MSDICINB AND ASTRONOMY. — (a) -\n oil the Jewish 

calendar, called Sefer Hibbur (written at tlie age of twenty- 
three), composed m Arab, and translated into Heb. by an 
anonvmous writer, to l^e found in the collection Kdbhes 
T'shubhbth ka-Rarntmtii (Leipzig, lSo9). 

(6) Various minor works on detailed points in medicine. These 
were all written in Arab., and were translated into Heb. bv Jews 
of the Middle Ages. There are also I^at., Fr., Germ., and Span, 
trr of several. 

\i. Rbsponsa.— Maimonides' correspondence embraced nearly 
ull the Jewish communities of the Middle Ages. They were 
iranslated at an early ilate into Heb., ami comprise the collec- 
' >‘»i known as T- '•hnt'hoth hn-Ranihaia 

3- Place in philosophy.— Maiiuunides hoUK a 

1 i.e. Moses MendeUsohu {q. r.). 
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significant place botli in Jewish and in general 
philosophy, his importance in these respects^rest- 
mg mainly on his three larger works — the ‘ Guide 
of the Perplexed,’ the SiidJ, or Commentary on 
the Mishnan, and the Mishneh T6rah. The most 
essentially ‘Jewish’ of the three is the Mishneh 
T6rdh. It is an elaborate text-book of ‘ law ’ 
as understood by Jewish orthodox tradition, its 
sources being the Bible, the Talmud, and the whole 
Rabbinical literature previous to Maimouides. 
What prompted the author to ivrite it was the 
fact that the Talmud and the Rabbinical literature 
generally are a large, unwieldy, unsystematized 
mass of opinions and rules, laws, counsels, pre- 
scriptions, permissions, and prohibitions, with no 
vestige of any attempts at logical classification 
and arrangement ; so that, unless a Jew possesses 
a complete masteiy of those intricacies, he is 
puzzled to know what is, and what is not, J udaism 
as laid down by the Rabbis and sanctioned by 
orthodox tradition. Maimouides felt the necessity 
of aiding Jews in this cardinal respect. Judaism 
appeared to him to be in danger of losing itself in 
mazes of its own invention ; lie therefore planned 
a work in which both the letter and the spirit of 
the Talmud should reappear in a simple, orderly, 
and systematic guise. All the controversies, dis- 
putations, and doubtful points in the original are 
omitted. The faithful Jew who wishes to know 
the settled Rabbinical view on any subject of 
ritual or belief need no longer wade for the in- 
formation through oceans of unnecessary details. 
It is given him in definite, clear-cut, and brief 
language. As can be understood, this good ^rvioe 
rendered to Judaism was not without an admixture 
of evil. Talmudic law, once flexible, became rigid. 
Maimouides, by aiming at laying down opinions 
which were to be the norm of all future rmigious 
practice and belief, was felt to have exercised a too 
arbitrary dogmatism. He made dei'elopraeut im- 
possible and chained Judaism to the letter, instead 
of leaving it free to the eternally unfolding life of 
the spirit. The numerous attacks — very often 
virulent and abusive — which were hurled against 
him both in life and after death on accoimt of 
this dogmatism, and on kindred grounds, consti- 
tute a substantial chapter in Jewish mediaeval 
history. On the other hand, the book was well 
received in many Jewish communities, though the 
hope of the author that it would one day become 
the authoritative cotie for all Israel was never 
realized. 

In the making of ‘codes’ or ‘compendia’ of 
Jewish law, Maimonides had both predecessors 
and successors. But his work stands out from all 
these in two commanding respects: (a) a greater 
variety of subject, a broader interpretation of the 
scope of Judaism as a system both of ‘ law’ and 
of ‘ theology ’ ; (6) the metaphysical [Aristotelian] 
colouring pervading his treatment of religion and 
ethics, as well as the addition of dissertations on 
such subjects as the calendar, idolatry, and free 
will. He was no mere codifier in the sense that 
other’s were. His was the genius of the literary 
artist working out his own original conception of 
divine truth as understood by the Jew. Hence, 
whereas to-day resort is had to other codes only 
when enlightenment is .sought on points of strict 
‘legalism’ or strictly orthodox ritual — what is 
forbidden and what is not forbidden by the 613 
precepts of the T&rdh — the code of Maimonides is 
a source of edification to the theological student 
enerally, quite irrespective of its relation to the 
ewish liJfe. The first of the fourteen books com- 
prising the Mishneh Torah is entitled ‘ Madda' ’ 
(‘Knowledge’). Maimonides feels that, before a 
man can be ordered to worship Goil, he should first 
be informed of what God really is ; so he sets out 


with proofs of the existence of God, of the impossi- 
bility of a plurality of gods, of the impossibility of 
a world without God, of the various grades of ani- 
mate and inanimate existence — angels, ‘spheres,’ 
men, plants, minerals (introducing, of course, the 
‘four elements,’ viz. earth, air, fire, water). He 
shows how all these have their places in the 
cosmos, and how all reveal God in their several 
ways and degrees. In the framework of such a 
treatment he disciLsses the Rabbinic views of 
prayer, divine worship. Sabbath, feasts and fasts, 
repentance, and the whole host of ethical and civil 
prescriptions which the Talmudic Rabbis had 
deduced from Scripture and had laid down for 
observance by the Jewish commonwealth. It is 
all done in a way which shows that, while 
Maimonides defended what he considered the 
eternal sanctity of ‘ ceremonial,’ he was too spirit- 
ual, too mystical a thinker to omit giving due 
rominence to the ethical and spiritual aspects of 
udaism — the aspects which justify and transfigure 
the rest. 

The Sirdj, or Commentary on the Mishnah, has 
not as yet had fuU justice done to it by scholars 
and students. It has been in many senses over- 
shadowed by the more popular commentary of 
Obadiah Bertinoro, an Italian Rabbi of the 15th 
century. But there can be no doubt that, with 
the growing modem recognition of the necessity 
of studying the Rabbinical literature on strictly 
scientific lines, the Sh'dj will yet come into its 
own. 

The object of Maimonides was to enable the 
layman to understand the Mishnah — its technical 
phraseology as well as its general drift — without 
the necessity of working through the involved 
disquisitions of the Talmud. The Talmud is par 
excdlence the commentary on the Mishnah, but its 
elaborations and criticisms of the Mishnah, instead 
of throwing light on the latter, often render the 
darkness £dl the greater. Further, Maimonides 
was of opinion — and critical study shows that he 
was right — that the Talmudic masters did not 
always understand the Mishnah, because their 
extraneous knowledge was faulty. He therefore 
planned a work in w’hich the student would be 
able to see the Mishnah as it essentially is and 
irrespective of the Talmudic glosses. Not that 
M ■ ■ ■ He incorporates 

. ' ■ . ommentary. But 

he sometimes adopts an independent view ; and 
this is just one of the facts that make his work 
serve as a reaUy valuable introduction to the study 
of the Talmud. It is also very valuable for the 
many long dissertations which it contains on points 
in the 1 s’.” ■ ’’ ory, and exegesis. 

Thus, ■ ■■■ M ■ ■ . xi. in the Treatise 

Sanhec . . ■ ■■ • ’ • Israelites have a 

portion in the world to come,’ he is led to write a 
treatise on the Jewish creed, in which he draws up 
the famous ‘Thirteen Principles of Faith’ (for 
which see EIUE iv. 246*), being the first ‘ Rabbanite ’ 
{i.e. as opposed to ‘!^araite’) Jew to ask the 
Synagogue to accept a set, formulated creed of 
Judaism. For this he was severely criticized by 
a famous 15th cent. Jewish philosopher, ];lisdai 
Crescas, in his Or Adhonai (‘ Light of the Lord ’). 
But, as subsequent history proves, there was no 
necessity for attaching any really serious importance 
to these ‘Thirteen Principles of Faith,’ seeing that 
the Synagogue at no time did, and even at the 
present time does not, attach any canonical validity 
to them. In all probability Maimonides promul- 
gated them with no dogmatic intent. They are 
useful as a literary monument of the often-forgotten 
fiict that Judaism emphasizes inward belief as w’ell 
as outward conduct. 

Another remarkable excursus is that known as 
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‘ The Eight Chapters.' Just as Philo attempted to 
expound the OT on the basis of Plato, <0 Maimonides 
here attempts to present Judaism in the dress of 
Aristotle. Kabhinical ethics are viewed through 
Greek spectacles, and Aristotle’s doctrine of ‘ the 
mean ’ (fiejorris) is shown to underlie the sacred 
moral truths of Judaism. 

‘ This perfect Law does not teach us to subject the body to 
useless and uncalled-for tortures. On the contrary, its aim and 
intention is that man according to the dictates of nature should 
pursue the path of moderation, eat and drink moderately and 
according to his me,ans’ (opening words of ch. iv.). 

Adopting this standpoint and with the aid of the 
Aristotelian psychology, Maimonides shows how 
the Jew’s path to ethical perfection lies only 
through the adojition of the mean. With all its 
Greek colouring, the spirit and teaching of the 
book are thoroughly Hebraic. OT and Talmud 
contain the highest wisdom and are man’s surest 
guide to God. 

Maimonides" greatest contributii >u to metaphysics, 
however, is his ‘Guide of the Perplexed.’ It is 
designed, as he himself says, ‘ for thinkers whose 
studies have brought them into collision with 
religion,’ for men who ‘ have studied philosophy 
and have acfiuired sound knowledge, and who, 
while firm in religious matters, are perplexed and 
bewildered on account of the ambiguous and figura- 
tive expressions employed in the holy writings.’ 
Thus the book is not meant to convince the un- 
believer, but, rather, to correct the believer. His 
introductory motto is, ‘ Ye who have gone astray 
in the flehl of the holy Law, come hither and follow 
the path which I have prepared. The unclean and 
tlie fool shall not pass over it.’ 

The object of the book is to provide a working 
harmony between reason and faith. But whose 
conception of reason does Maimonides take as the 
standard? No one but .4ristotle’s. What is faith 
to Maimonides ? Belief in the Torah, which is for 
all time the one true embodiment of the divine 
word. There is no contradiction between divine 
revelation as entrusted to the Jews and the meta- 
physical tiiith.s given to the world by the brains of 
the philo.sfiiihers. For not only is it a fact that 
both in the last re.sort emanate from God, but it 
has also to be borne in mind (so argued Maimonides) 
that the prophets of the OT received a twofold 
divine message. Besides the message which is 
manifest to us in their written prophecies, they 
received oral revelations of a philosophical kind. 
The written prophecies are really instinct with 
the.'ie oral philosophies : and Scripture enshrines, 
in ways and degrees which can be detected only by 
the student of philosophy, a body of metaphysical 
truth. As the average Jew, through the dulling 
effect of the repeated persecution of his race, fails 
to grasp this metaphysical truth, Maimonides 
conceived it his duty to devote the major portion 
of the tir^t book of the ‘ Guide ’ to an exhaustive 
e.xamination of the anthroponiorjihic expressions 
occurring in the Scriptures in order that the reader 
should thereby learn the first and fundamental 
tenet of all metaphysic, viz. that God is incorporeal, 
and that all the Scriptural passages which talk of 
‘ the eye ’ or ‘ the hand ’ or ‘ the foot ’ of God, or 
which describe divine movements such as ‘ passing,’ 
‘dwelling,’ ‘coming,’ ‘standing,’ etc., must be 
understood allegorically, seeing that they express 
transcendental metaphysical truths about the deity. 
But there is another leading consideration. What 
about the .Scrijitural ‘ attributes ’ of God ? Is not 
the mi.sunder.'tanding of these liable to lead to an 
infringement of both the incorporeality and the 
unity of God ? Maimonides saw- real danger here, 
and, therefore, after a severe examination of the 
meanings and inter-relations of the different attri- 
butes of God, he proves the inapplicability of them 
all to God. All that can be predicated of God is 


that He exists, ftod is indefinable. Even to 
assert, as Scripture repeatedly does. His unity, 
power, wisdom, eternity, will, is inadmissible. 
But how, then, can we justify Scripture? By 
assuming, he says, that, owing to the poverty of 
language, these terms must be understood as 
describing not a positive quality but a negative of 
its opposite. Hence to say that ‘ God is one ’ is 
merely tantamount to saying that God is not a 
plurality. Hence the deity can be described only 
by negative attributes ; and, since the number of 
these is infinite, the positive essence of the deity 
must for ever lie outside human comprehension. 
But, despite all this, the deity is unquestionably 
active in the universe ; He is the creator of the 
cosmos, and the traces of divine design are every- 
where obvious. How are these divine relations 
with the universe to be understood? Before 
grappling seriously with this subject, Maimonides 
enters into an acute criticism of the views of the 
Mutakallimun, or philosophers of the kaldm {q.v.). 
As against Aristotle, who maintained the eternity 
of the universe, these Arabian philosophers de- 
fended the creatio ex nihilo. Maimonides, while 
as a Jew differing on this fundamental point from 
his teacher Aristotle, agreed with the Mutakal- 
limim, but differed from the latter again on 
several other fundamental propositions of theirs. 
Maimonides’ originality of mind as well as his 
fearless liberality of spirit in the investigation of 
religious truth can be clearly gauged in this con- 
nexion. He rejects, as has just been said, the 
propositions of the Mutakallimim — but only as 
propositions, i.e. theories or methods of proof. For 
he accepts their results. He believed, just as 
much as they believed, not only in the creatio ex 
nihilo, but also in the existence, ineorporeality, 
and unity of God. On the other hand, while 
opposing Aristotle on the question of the creatio ex 
nihilo, he practically employs the whole parapher- 
nalia of the Aristotelian cosmology in order to 
prove the creatio ex nihilo. The latter came about 
through the work of a Primal Cause, who i.s 
identical with the Creator alluded to in the 
Scriptures. From this Primal Cause there emanate 
the intellects of the spheres (these ‘intellects’ are 
identified with the angels of Holy Writ). All 
changes on earth are due to the revolutions of the 
spheres, which have souls and are endowed with 
intellect. God created the universe by producing 
first the intellects of the spheres, which give to the 
spheres the faculties of existence and motion and 
are thus the fans et origo of the entire universe. 
It is of deepest interest to both the theologian and 
the mystic to note in this connexion the quaint 
Maimonidean exegesis of Gn 1 (Mddseh B’reshith) 
and Ezk 1 {Mddseh Merkdhhuh). His whole theory 
of emanation (hashpd'a) is a wonderful combination 
of what are usually regarded as two diametrically 
opposite frames of mind, viz. rationalism and 
mysticism. 

Aristotle believed in the eternity of matter. 
Maimonides argues against this at great length in 
pt. ii. of the ‘Guide,’ in favour of the rrentio ex 
nihilo — not that he believed that the latter thesis 
was really provable from Scripture, but because he 
felt it a nece.ssary peg on which to hang the 
essentially Jewish doctrines of miracles, revelation 
and prophecy. On the latter subject his views are 
strikingly original but highly debatable. There 
is a strong element of passive ecstasy in prophecy. 
The prophet is wholly the passive instrument ui 
the divine hand. Imagination is an es.sential 
element in all prophecy. Prophecy is an impulse 
descending from the Active Intellect to man’.s 
intellect and imagination. Can any man become 
a prophet? No, because, while it is in the power 
of many a man to bring himself to the high pitch 
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of moral and intellectual perfection which prophecj 
necessitates, another factor is still required. This 
factor consists in a special vouchsafing of the 
divine will, i.e. divine inspiration. A man may be 
intellectually and morally perfect, but may be 
unable to prophesy, because prophecy arises, in the 
last resort, only at the call of a divine fiat ; and 
the fiat is arbitrary. 

Maimonides’ subsequent discussions on the nature 
and origin of evil, on belief in divine providence 
and man’s free will (in which he strikingly dis- 
cusses the central problem in the book of Job), on 
the purpose of the Biblical precepts, on the mean- 
ings of the Biblical narratives, on the stages by 
which man comes to hold real communion with the 
divine — all these are treated with a fullness of 


knowledge which makes them a contribution to 
general as well as to Jewish theology. A vein of 
unvarying optimism permeates his teachings on sin 
and evil. Evil has no positive existence, but is 
merely the absence of good, just in the same sense 
as sickness denotes the absence of the possession of 
health, or poverty the absence of sufficiency, or 
folly the absence of normal wisdom. In support of 
the argument ho quotes Gn 1’^, ‘ And God saw 
every thing that he had made, and, behold, it was 
very good,’ the Midrashic comment upon which 
is, ‘ No evil thing descends from above ’ (B^r^htth 
Rahha, xviii. 9). Divine providence extends to 
individual human beings, but not to animals, 
plants, or minerals. Here Maimonides differs from 
Aristotle, who held that Providence took no ac- 
count of particulars, because His knowledge was 
limited to universals. Scriptural passages are 
quoted in refutation of Aristotle’s views. Can free 
will be reconciled with the fact of divine omni- 
science, seeing that the latter must imply pre- 
destination ? Numerous passages from Scripture 
are quoted in illustration of the difficulty of the 
problem. Maimonides bases his answer on the 
words of Is 55®, ‘ My thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways.’ God’s 
knowledge is unique ; and the great mistake that 
men always make is that they persist in thinking 
and speaking of God’s knowledge in the same 
senses as they think and speak of man’s. It is 
identical with His essence, and is independent of 
existence or of time — past, present, and future are 
all the same to God. 

The object of the divine precepts is ‘ to give man 
true knowledge or to remove wrong knowledge, 
or to give a correct ordering of life or to remove 
oppression, or to give a training in good morals or 
to exhort against bad morals.’ Man’s hnal con- 


summation of ‘ knowing ’ God can come about only 
after man has perfected himself, not only inw^ardly, 
but in all his external relations to society, to the 
State, to the world. Maimonides discusses every 
precept of the Torah with the object of showing 
how their rightful understanding and practice lead 
to this goal. By an ingenious adaptation of Scrip- 
ture he shows that the reason why God ‘ led the 
people about, by the way of the wilderness by tbe 
Red sea ’ (Ex 13'®), instead of leading them straight 
to the Promised Land, was in order to give them 
the necessary preliminary training in the endur- 
ance of hardship, in the cultivation of courage in 
face of danger, and in all the social and martial 
qualities which a self-governing nation needs. Even 
so, says he, is it with man. Before he can live on 
the hi»h level of knowing God, he must live on the 
lower level of an obedience to all the divine pre- 
cepts which are the training-ground for his more 
exalted role. ‘ Knowing ’ God and ‘ loving ’ God 
are identical. 


Maimonides influenced all succeeding genera- 
tions of Jewish thought by his introduction of 
what we nowadays call ‘ the scientific spirit ’ into 


the study of Judaism. Henceforward an anthropo- 
morphic conception of God became impossible. 
God is spirit, and the worship of Him — based as 
this is on the carrying out of the ‘ laws ’ of the OT 
as interpreted by the Rabbis — is not a series of 
mechanical performances, but a movement of the 
human spirit towards its divine source. Man’s 
intellect is his greatest asset. Hence Judaism, 
rightly understood, can never really become fossil- 
ized, seeing that the application of the intellect to 
it cannot but result in a continuous chain of de- 
velopment in consonance with the changing phases 
of human thought as time goes on. Although 
much of the substance of the ‘ Guide ’ is now 
obsolete, its encouragement to a freedom of spirit 
in the handling of religions problems will always, 
unlike the dogmatism of the Mishneh Tdrdh, 
make its appeal to the thinker and the moralist. 
Maimonides the liberal philosopher wiU live on 
long after Maimonides the dogmatic ritualist is 
forgotten. 

The influence of Maimonides on general European 
thought has not yet been adequately appraised. 
The Latin translations of the ‘ Guide ’ in the 13th 
cent, affected the gi'eat Franciscan, Alexander of 
Hales, as well as his contemporary, William 
of Auvergne. The great Christian scholastics, 
Atbertus Magnus and Duns Scotus, drew inspira- 
tion from its pages. Thomas Aquinas’s ivnole 
theological system is permeated with the theo- 
logical view-points of Maimonides. What debt, 
if any, Spinoza’s philosophy owes to him is a 
moot point, but that the reading of the ‘Guide’ 
influenced Spinoza’s mode of life is certain. 


LrrBaAioM.— The tiitio princept ol the Mishneh Tirdh is 
undated, and the place ot publication is unknown. Numerous 
subsequent edd. are those o( Soncino, 1490 ; Constantinople, 
1590 ; Amsterdam, 1702 ; Heb. and Eng., H. H. Bernard, Cam- 
bridge, 1832 ; Heb. and Germ., Vienna, 1889 ; Eng., J. W. 
Peppercome, London, 1838, 1863. The editio princeps ot the 
‘ Guide ol the Perplexed ’ appeared first without place or date ; 
then in Heb., Venice, 1551 ; Berlin, 1791 ; in lat., Paris, 1520 ; 
Basel, 1629; in Germ., Erotoscbin, 1839; in Arab, and Fr., 
S. Munk, Svols., Paris, 1856-66; Ital., Leghorn, 1879-81; Eng., 
3 rols., M. Friedlander, London, 1885, 2nd ed. in 1 vol., do. 1904. 
The commentary on the Mishnah was first published at Naples, 
1492, and is accessible in the Lat. tr. of W. Surenbusius, in his 
MishnOf Amsterdam, 1698-1703. 

On the life and works of Maimonides ‘ " ' * . ’ ’ ’ * 

consulted: Peter Beer, Leben und »• . " 

Prague, 1834 ; A. Geiger, Moses ben *1 i r , , 

I. M. jost, Jsraelitisch* AnnaUn^ Frankfort, 1839, p. 308, ed. 
1840, p. 32, AUg. Gesch., Berlin, 1832, ir. 116, and Gesch. des 
Jtidenthums, Leipzig, 1867-59, in 430 ; S. Munk, Notice sur 
Joseph ben Jahoudahy Paris, 1842, and in Archives Israel,, do. 
1851, p. 319 ; S. B. Scheyer, Das psychologische System des 
Maimonides, Frankfort, 1845 ; A. Benisch, Two Lectures on the 
Lifeand Writings of hlaimonides, Lsondon, 1847 ; A. Bukofzer, 
Maimonidesim Kampf mit seinen neuesten Biographen, Berlin, 
1844 ; F. Lebrecht, * Ueber die Apostasie des Maimonides,’ 
in Magasin fur Literatur des In- und Austandes, do. 1844, 

no.62; F.Wuster'f’:’ '’■f' • . . 

1882, p. 110 ; E. C ■ . . , ■ ■ . 

1844, p. 62; M. . ■ , . . : ■ , 

Berlin, 1852-60, cols, 1861-1942, Hebruische Gebersetzungen, do. 
1893, passim. Die arabische Literatur derJuden, Frankfort, 1902, 
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AttrUmtenlehre, Gotha, 1877, p. 363 ; S. Rubin, Spinoza und 
Maimonides, Vienna, 1868 ; M. Eisler, Vorlesungen liber die 
Judischen Philosophen des Mittetalters, do. 1870 ; D. Rosin, 
Die Bthik des Maimonides, Breslau, 1876 ; W. Bacher, Die 
Bibelexegese Moses Maimbni's, Strassburg, 1897 ; H. K^an, 
Hat Moses Maimonides dem Krypto-Mohammedanismus gehul- 
digt t, Berlin, 1899 ; A. Berliner, ‘ Zur Ehrenrettung des Mai- 
monides,’ in IsraelU, Monatsschri/t, do. 1901, no. 6 ; L. Diinner, 
Die alteste astronomisehe Schrift des Maimonides, Wurzburg, 
1902 ; W. Bacher, M. Brann, D. Simonson, J. Gnttmann, 
Moses ben Maimon: sein Leben, seine W'erke und sein Einfiuss, 
Leipag, 1908 ; L. M. Simmons, Maimonides and Islam, Lon- 
don, 18^ ; K. Pearson, * Maimonides and Spinoza,’ in Mind, 
vUL (18831 338 ; J. Gnttmann, Die Scholastii dee dreizehnten 
Jahrhunderts, Breslau, 1902, p. 10 ; I. Friedlander, DerSprach- 
gebrauch des Maimonides, i., ’ Arabiscb-deutsch. Lexikon,’ 
Ikwkfort, 1902; D. YelUn and I. Abrahams, Maimonides, 
London, 1903 ; H. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, vi. 310, Eng. 
tr., Ui. cbs. xiii.-xv., London, 1892, Heb. tr. by 8. P. Babbino- 
witz, Warsaw. 1890-98 ; ‘ Moses ben Maimon,’ in JB lx. 73 ft. ; 
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‘ Maiuaonides,’ in PRE^ xii. 80-84 ; Louis-Germain L6yy, La 
Mitaphysique de Matmonide, Dijon, 1905, and * Maimomde,’ in 
CdUectWii acs grands pkilosophes, Paris, 1911 ; J. Miina, Moses 
ben Maimon : sein Leben und seine Werke, IVanfefort, 1912 ; 
J. I. Gorfinkle, The Eight Chapters of Maimonides on Ethics, 
New York, 1912. J. AbELSON. 

MAJHWAR, MANJHI.— a non-Aryan tribe 
numbering, Majhwar 14,210, Manjhi 4933, according 
to tlie Census of 1911, and found in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bengal, Central Pro- 
vinces, Berar, and Assam. The name is usually 
derived from Skr. madhya, in the sense of ‘ head- 
man,’ and ethnologically they are closely connected 
with the Gonds and Kharwars (qq.v.). 

In the United Provinces the Majhwar possess a 
well-marked system of totemistic exogamous divi- 
sions, some being named from trees, animals, or 
birds, each of which is held sacred and not injured 
or eaten by the raemheM of the division w'ho take 
their name from it. The tribal legend describes 
the rescue of their forefathers by a tortoise ; they 
therefore worship the tortoise, and will not injure 
or kill it. Their death rites recognize the survival 
of the soul after death, and they take measures to 
prevent the return of the malignant spirits of the 
dead, particularly those who have died by accident 
or in some tragic way. But some of the ancestral 
spirits are supposed to be re-incamated in their 
descendants, or in a calf which is taken care of and 
not used in ploughing. At marriages a fowl and 
spirituous liquor are offered to ancestors, and in 
their honour the patarl, or tribal priest, offers a 
fire sacrifice [homa). Among the special tribal 
deities of the Majhwar may be mentioned Dulha 
Deo, the spirit of a bridegroom who in the olden 
days perished in a speeiruly tragic way. As is 
the case with the cognate tribes, there is, in their 
beliefs, a clear distinction between those who live 
more or less within the range of Hindu influence 
and those who are less exposed to it. The former 
worship, under the title of Mahadeva, ‘ the great 
god’ — a name of Siva — a deity who seems to be 
identical with Bara Deo, ‘ the great god ’ of the 
Gonds, both of whom are believed to use the ox 
as a ‘vehicle’ (vdhana). This cult has a basis of 
phallicisni, which is more clearly seen in the wor- 
ship of Lingo or Lingal (Skr. lihga, the phallic 
symbol). The patarl, at his periodical visits to 
his parishioners, worships Mahadeva by rattling 
a number of iron rings fixed on a staft'. The col- 
lective village-gods are impersonated by a male 
deity Dih (Pers. dih, ‘ the village’), whose name at 
least is of modern origin, while his female counter- 
part is known as the Deoharin (Hindi deuhra, Skr. 
demgrha, ‘house of the gods’), so named because 
she occupies the village-shrine, a mass of rude 
stones piled under a sacred tree, usually the sdl 
(Hhorect robusta). More advanced members of the 
tribe identify her with the Hindu Devi. The shrine 
contains a water vessel, over which a red flag is 
hung, and the seat of the deity is a little mud 
platform on which offerings are laid and a fire 
sacrifice is performed. The officiant at these rites 
is the baigci {q.v.), the village medicine-man, who 
holds a goat or fowl facing the east and sacrifices 
it by cutting off the head and allowing a little 
blood to drop on the platform. The worshipper, 
his friends, and the priest then and there cook and 
eat the flesh. No blood sacrifice is offered to an- 
cestors, but flesh cooked by the wife of the eldest 
son (perhaps a survival of mother-right) is offered 
in the family kitchen, where the honoured dead 
are supposed to live. When they eat they throw 
a little food on the ground for the earth-go<ldess. 
Women may be present at the worship of the 
higher gods, but not at that of the viUage-deities. 
They also propitiate a number of demons or evil 
spirits, such as Tiirkin, the ghost of a Turk or 


Muhammadan woman, and her consort Barwat, 
who rule all the mountain-spirits of the neighbour- 
hood. Other spLiits inhabit streams and water- 
pools, and with these are joined the snake-gods — 
the Nag and his consort, the Nagin. A special 
tribal rite is the worship of the sacred karama tree 
(Nauclea parvifolia), which is ceremonially cut 
down and brought into the village, where the 
people dance round it to the beating of drums. 
The rite is probably, like similar rites in other 
parts of the world described by J. G. Frazer 
(GB‘, pt. i.. The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 247 if.), 
a form of symbolical or imitative magic to promote 
the fall of rain and the fertility of the people, their 
crops, and cattle (W. Crooke, PIP ii. 94 fl'.). Only 
the more Hinduized members of the tribe employ 
Brahmans, the real priests being the patdri and 
baigd, who are usually drawn from the more primi- 
tive allied tribes, which are believed to preserve 
unimpaired the knowledge of the local cults. 
Fetishism, so called, appears in the reverence for 
the sacred chain [gurda)hxmg in the village shrine, 
with which hysterical girls are beaten in order to 
drive out the evil spirit supposed to cause such 
attacks. The belief in witchcraft, the evil eye, 
and omens is wide-spread. 

Literature. — W. Crooke, TribeB and Castes of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh^ Calcutta, 1896, iii. 413 ff. 

O^OOKEi 

MAL, male, MAL pah Aria. — a non- 

Aryan tribe, containing various groups, number- 
ing, Mai 2,135,329, Mai Paharia 54,069, at the 
Census of 1911, and found in the greatest numbers 
in Madras, Haidarabad, and Bengal. 

The inter-relations of the North and South 
groups have not been clearly ascertained, but they 
seem to be, to a large extent, pure Dravidians, and 
those in the Rajmahal Hills m Bengal are closely 
allied to the Oraons (q.v.). The Mai, a cultivat- 
ing caste in W. and Central Bengal, are mainly 
Hindus, and few vestiges of primitive beliefs can 
be traced among them. The snake - goddess, 
Manasa, is their special guardian, and they also 
worship the local village - deities. The earliest 
account of their religion in the Kajmahal Hills is 
that by Shaw, which has been supplemented by 
Bisley and Dalton. 

‘ At the head of their system stands the Sun called Dharmer 
Gosain, and represented by a roughly-hewn post set up in front 
of each house. He is worshipped with offerings of fowis, goats, 
eindur [red lead], and oil at the commencement of the harvest 
season, and at other times when any misfortune befalls the 
family. When people are gathered together for this purpose, 
the village headman, who acts as priest, goes round the congre- 
gation with an egg in his hand, and recites the names of certain 
spirits. He then throws away the egg, apparently as a pro- 
pitiatory offering, and enjoins the spirits to hold aloof and 
abstain from troubling the sacrifice ’ (Risley, TC, iL 57). 

Shaw describes various gods inferior in rank to 
the sun-god. Whenever a tiger, smallpox, or any 
other plague attacks the village, Ruksey or KaksI 
is suppos^ to desire that a shrine should be raised 
for him. Accordingly the dcmatio, or tribal priest, 
is directed to search for the god. He gets a branch 
of the sldi tree, and gum benjamin is burned, which 
he smells. He is thus enabled to point out a place 
where he directs the people to dig, and the god, in 
the shape of a sacred black stone, is discovered. 
The manjhi, or headman, then sets out in search 
of a large tree, under the shade of which he places 
the stone, and encloses it with a .^toue fence and 
hedge. A fowl and a goat are sacrificed, and the 
headman or some other worthy person does w'or- 
ship to the god and then retires (A.natic Bes. iv. 
46 f.). This god at the present day is the tutelary 
deity of .strong drink, who is worshipped by the 
headman before he begins to distil liquor from the 
fresh crop of mahiid (Sassia IntifoUa) (Risley, ii, 
57). Chal, or Chalnad, presides over a group of 
villages, but he is not worshipped until some 
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plague attacks the people, when the (fe/nn no dreams 
that a shrine should be raised, and the god, when 
found in the shape of a stone, is placed under a 
muhmum tree near the village, the stone under- 
going no change in form from the chisel (Asiatic 
Res. iv. 48 f.). Goats and pigs are usually ottered 
to him, but the triennial sacrifice of a cow, men- 
tioned by Shaw, seems now to have fallen into 
disuse (Kisley, ii. 58). 

The first worship performed by young men is 
ottered to Pau Gosain, god of the road, but it is 
not undertaken till some accident has induced the 
worshipper to consult an exorcist, who decides 
whether a sacrifice will be acceptable. 

On the day of thanksgiving at harvest he proceeds to a high 
road, and clears a space under the shade of a young hel tree 
(jEgle martnelosX in the centre of which he plants a branch of 
the mitkmum tree. Round it he makes marks with red paint 
and, laying some rice and an egg decorated with three streaks of 
vermilion near the sacred branch, he invokes the god of the 
highway to protect him on his journeys. A cock is sacrificed, 
some of the blood being dropped on the branch, and the offer- 
ing is cooked and eaten by the worshipper and his friends. The 
rite concludes with the breaking of the egg, and is never re- 
peated unless the person concerned should meet with an accident 
in travelling {Asiatic Res. iv. 51 f.). 

At present the ottering prescribed for the god is a 
white goat, and the sacrifice is very expensive, 
owing to the large amount of rice-beer which must 
be offered to the god and then drunk by the 
assembled worshippers (Kisley, i. 58). 

‘ The tutelary deity of the village, spoken of by Lieutenant 
Shaw under the name of Dwara Gosain [god of the doorway], 
is now called Bhra-DwAri, because he is supposed to live in a 
temple with twelve doors. The whole village worship him in 
the month of High [Jan.-Feb.]. Colonel Dalton suggests that 
this god may perhaps be the same as the Oraon Data. Kul 
Gosain, “the Cer^ of the mountaineers,” and Au^, the god 
of hunting, appear not to be known at the present &y. Gumo 
Gosain, or the god of the pillar, is represented in every house- 
hold by the wooden post (gumo) which supports the main 
rafters of the roof. On this the blood of a slain goat is sprinkled 
to propitiate the spirits of ancestors. The fact that this god 
is common to the M4!es and Mai PahariHs, and is worshipped by 
both in the same way, seems to tell strongly in favour of the 
common origin of the two tribes. As in Lieutenant Shaw's 
time Chamda Gosain still ranks high among the tribe, and de- 
mands offerings on a larger scale than any other god’ (Eisley, 
ii. 58). 

At the present day the priests of the tribe are said 
to be the demanos, who were originaUy diviners ; 
but it is declared that generally the demano does 
not officiate as priest, but merely directs the village 
headman, head of the household, or other influen- 
tial person chosen for the occasion (ib.). 

The religion of the Mai Paharias is of much the 
same type. Their chief god is the sun, who i.s 
addressed as Gosain, ‘Lord,’ and to whom an ofler- 
ing of rice is presented and then given to a goat, 
which is decapitated by a blow from behind. The 
meat is cooked, and served up at a feast, of which 
the neighbours partake. The head alone, which 
is regarded as sacred food (prasud), is carefully 
reserved for the members of the family. Next in 
honour to the sun are Dharti Mata, Mother Earth ; 
her servant or, as some say, her sister, Garami ; 
and SinghbahinI, ‘ she who rides on a tiger,’ who 
rules tigers, snakes, scorpions, and all manner of 
noisome beasts. The tribe also performs the 
karama rite, dancing round the sacred tree (see 
Majhwae). Chordanu, ‘ the thief demon,’ is a 
malevolent spirit, who must be propitiated by 
sacrifice and the ottering of the firstfruits of the 
crop, which, as usual, are under tabu (J. G. Frazer, 
GK®, pt. V., Spirits of the Coni and of the Wild, 
London, 1912, ii. 4811'.). To Mahadana eggs are 
the appropriate ottering. Gumo Gosain, the house 
pillar, represents the lares of the household, and 
every village has its own tutelary deity, which 
lives in a sal tree (Shorea robusta). This is 
periodically daubed with red lead, and may on no 
account be cut down. 

LiTEBAxmiE. — T. Shaw, ‘ On the Inhabitants of the Hills near 
Bijamahall,’ in Aiiatic Researches^ iv. [London, 1798] 31 ff. ; 
H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891, iu 


45ff., 51fF., 66ff. ; E. T. Dalton, Descrqtfive Ethnol-'fiy of 
Bengal, do. 1872, pp. 138 ff., -(53 ff. ; a popular account of the 
Pahari^, mainly based on the above authorities, will be found 
in F. B. Bradley-Birt, The of an Indian Upland, 

Loudon, 1905, pp. 7 ff., 287 ff. CrOOKE. 

MALABAR JEWS.— See Jews in Cochin 
(Malabar). 

MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. — The religions 
beliefs and customs of the natives of the 
numerous isles of the Malay Archipelago, all of 
them belonging to the great Malayo-Polynesian 
family,' were certainly in the main identical, but, 
owing to historical facts and foreign influences, 
by far the greater part of the population have 
forsaken their ancestral creed. The native 
population, with insignificant exceptions, of Java 
and Sumatra, except most Battak, profess 
Muhammadanism, as do the Macassars, Bnginese, 
Mandarese, Bimanese, and some other tribes of 
the West and North coast of Celebes, and of 
Borneo ; the small islands of Temate and Tidore 
are also peopled by Muhammadans. The Balinese 
in Bali and Lombok are Saivites, with a sprink- 
ling of Buddhists, whereas the Sassaks of Lombok 
are foUowers of Islam. Christianity is the pre- 
vailing religion in Amboina, the Minahassa, the 
Sangii’, and Talaut Islands, and has an increasing 
number of adherents among the Battak, Torajas, 
Sawunese, and Kottinese ; Roman Catholic 
natives are chiefly found in the Eastern part of 
Flores. Some small commnnities of converts to 
Christianity are also found in Java. 

I. Animism. — The religion of the pagan tribes 
of the Archipelago is what is generally denoted 
as animism. In speaking of the beliefs prev^- 
ing in the Malay Peninsula Skeat rightly says ; 

‘The root-idea seems to hr .■ (l’I i.t. 
involving a certain common vital 1 1 ' ■i-i .;i Man 

and Nature, which, lor want of . a 'I '!■ ■ >! i .i .'il, :.a • been 

here called the Soul. The application of this general theory 
of the universe to the requirements of the indiiidnal man 
constitutes the Magic Art, which, as conceived by the Malays, 
may be said to consist of the methods by which this Soul, 
whether in gods, men, animals, vegetables, minerals, or what 
not, may be infiuenced, captured, subdu^, or iu some way 
made subject to the will of the magician.’ 

All this applies to the pagan Indonesians, and, 
in many respects, also to the natives who have 
adopted another religion and, in their own opinion, 
are sincerely attach^ to it. 

Sumangat, with dialectic variations, is the 
general word with the Malays also in Indonesia 
for ‘soul,’ ‘vital force,’ penetrating the whole 
body, hut distinct from the latter, so that it can 
leave the body temporarily, e.g., in dreams, and 
finally at death. The Macassars and Buginese 
use the same word, sumanga, sumange with 
the same meaning. T!ie Battak use the term 
tendi, tondi for exactly the same idea ; and the 
Dayaks have hambanian, ariirue, nmiroi, blua, 
and other dialectic variations of the same word. 
With the Torajas in Central Celebes the usual 
term is tanoana, properly ‘ homunculus ’ ; another 
expression is wayo, or limbayo, i.e. ‘shadow’ 
(Jav. wayang, Mai. bayang). When the soul 
temporarily leaves the body, it assumes the form 
of a homunculus or an animal. A man whose 
I soul thus goes forth in order to feed upon the 
souls of others ajiiiears in tlie shape of a deer, 
pig, crocodile, monkey, bufialo, or cat. Like 
many other Indonesians, the Torajas believe that 
tiiere are witches wlio can separate their head 
and entrails from their body in order to suck 
the blood of sleeping jicisons. Such beings may 
be compared with the Mai. penanggalans, 

‘ vampires.’ 

1 With the doubtful exception of the people of Ternate 
Tidore, Halmahera (Gilolo). 

2 Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 579 f. 
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The word for ‘soul’ in Nias is noso, which, like 
Skr. nmnaand Gr. TueOfia, is properly the ‘breath 
of life,’ and then ‘ life,’ ■ vitality.’ The same 
may be said of nawa (Jav., Mai. etc.). There 
are several other Indonesian words for ‘ soul ’ — e.g., 
Tontembuan imukur, nimukur, Sangir himukude, 
Bentenan hiniukur, Ponosakan dimukur. 

The common belief is that not only men, but 
also animals, vegetables, and minerals have a 
soul. The Ngaju Daj’aks make a distinction 
between hambaruan and gana, the former belong- 
ing to men, animals, rice, and money, the latter 
to slaves, some trees, and things. The gana, like 
the hambar uan, can leave its abode and appear in 
the shape of a human being to men in dreams. 

The soul leaves the body at death, and returns 
to its origin, the creator, or passes, directly or 
indirectly, into another human body, an animal, 
or a plant. The residuum of the individual, how- 
ever, continues a shadowy existence as spirit. 
Such a yiirit of the dead is called liau among the 
Ngaju Daj'aks, and diau, andiau, among the 
Olo Dusun. It is commonly believed that 
the liau goes forthwith to Lewu liau, the spirit 
land, which it often leaves to roam in the woods 
or haunt its burial-place. During that time it is 
often harmful to the survivors, particularly by 
causing di.sease. 

The common word for ‘spirit’ in Battak is 
begu, Nias beghu, which not only denotes the 
.spirit of the departed, in which case we may 
tran.slate it by ‘ghost,’ ‘spectre,’ but is applied 
also to superhuman beings, demons, and gods, 
'fhe Torajas use the term anga for the spirit of 
the dead, and, in particular, anitu for the spirits 
of chieftains and heroes. This word anitu, or 
nitu, so wide-spread throughout the whole area 
of the Malayo-Polynesians, in Formosa, the 
Philippines, and the isles of the Pacific, is the 
common term for the gho.sts of ancestors in 
the Moluccas, Timor, and Rotti. The Rottinene 
use it also for demons, whereas the Hill Torajas 
apply it to their gods, who, in fact, are deitied 
ancestors. In general it ir, difficult to distinguish 
the ghosts of the departed from the spirits of 
higher beings or gods, but among some Torajas, 
who use the terra lamoa, u e find that a distinction 
is made between higher and lower lainoas. 

According to B. H. Codrington {The Melanesians, Oxford, 
IsOl, p. 124 f.), ‘ it must not bo supposed that every ghost 
becomes an object of worship. A man in danger may call 
upon his father, his grandfather, or his uncle ; his nearness of 
kin IS sufficient ground for it. The ghost who is to be wor- 
shipped is the spirit of a man who in his lifetime had mana 
|n him.’ 

The same may be said with reference to the 
peojile in the Malay Archipelago, and not the 
heathen exclusively. The ghosts of different 
kinds are not equal in power. The Karo Battak 
hold the ghosts of stillborn children in particular 
awe, making little houses for them, and honour- 
ing tliem with offerings. The inhabitants of the j 
Luang Sermata Isles believe that the ghosts of 1 
those who have died a violent death are most 
powerful and zealous to help their kinsfolk. In I 
Halraahera the ghosts of persons killed in war ; 
or by accident are called diliki in Galelarese, | 
dilikini in Tobelorese. They are more powerful j 
than other ghosts, protecting the living, especially : 
in battle,* and are worshipped in the village 
temple. The Torajas also honour the ghosts of 
those who have fallen in battle. 

To another category of ghosts belongs the 
protecting genius of places, regarded as the 
founder of a village or the common ancestor of 
the population. In .lava every village honours 
the ghost of its founder, the tjakal d&sa, with 

r For further particulars see M. J. van Baarda, Waordenlijit 
vanhet Galelareesch-hoUand^eh, p. 98 ; .A. Hueting, Tobeloi tesch- 
tuUlandsch W oordenboek. The Hague, 1903, p. 61. 


frequent offerings. The tutelary deity of a place 
I is caXleA danghgang, i.'. ‘the god’; as the name 
implies, he is not a gliost, but a supernatural 
being. The worship of the reputed founder of a 
settlement is very common in the Moluccas. The 
Galelarese call the genius of a vUlage and the 
forefather of its people iconge. 

The Indonesians in general live in constant 
dread of innumerable ghosts, ivho are mostly 
malignant, and therefore must be propitiated by 
offerings or warded off by other means. Most 
feared is the pontianak, a w'ord which with slight 
variations recurs in the whole archipelago, the 
Malay Peninsula, and the Philippines. The 
pontianak is the reputed ghost of a woman who 
has died in childbirth and, out of jealousy, 
penetrates the bodies of pregnant women to kill 
the unborn children. Usually she is thought to 
have the shape of a bird,* but to be invisible when 
she approaches her victim. In the archipelago 
the customary prophylactic against her insidious 
attempt is to suspend the thorny branches of a 
certain lemon-tree, the fruits of which are also 
employed as a means of repelling ghosts (for 
j other means see Krnijt, He,t Animistne, pp. 245- 
251). 

All sorts of diseases are ascribed to the baleful 
influence both of ghosts and of other spirits. 
Especially in Nias we find several names of beghitg 
who are held responsible for the appearance of 
different diseases and evils. It is no wonder that 
the people employ every means in their power to 
cure sickness or to prevent threatening attacks. 
In apprehension of the danger which may accrue 
from the dead, the Malays take care that the dead 
body is so treated that the ghost may not return. 
With many tribes one of the symbolical means of 
doing this is to scatter ashes, as if to blind the 
ghost.* The relatives of a deceased person have to 
undergo a longer or shorter period of mourning, 
during which they must wear the conventional 
mourning dress, observe certain restrictions in the 
use of food and drink, and refrain from amuse- 
ments. At the end of this period it is customary 
for some tribes to off er human sacrifices, the ruling 
idea responsible for this custom apparently being 
that the ghost ought to be given a companion by 
way of propitiation. 

It is commonly believed that the ghosts of the 
dead remain for some time in the neighbourhood 
of their former dwelling, whence the .custom of 
erecting a hut in which to place the necessary 
offerings. With some Indonesians it is usual to 
prepare a bed of state for the ghost during the first 
days after the death. Even the Christians of 
Amboina and the Sangir Isles believe that the 
dead man pays a visit to his former home on the 
third day. 

The ghosts continue to wander and meet with 
all sorts of difficulties before finally reaching the 
realm of the dead, which is situated somewhere 
in the West. M hen they are supposed to have 
arrived there, a great commemorative feast is ar- 
ranged, such as the tiwah- oi the Ngaju Dayaks 
and the tengke and the rnoitipemate of the Western 
Bare'e Torajas.* For the ceremonies of the feast 
among the Dayaks of Sarawak see Ling Roth, The 
Xatives of tiaratcak, i. 208-210. 

In the primitive belief of the less civilized 
Indonesians there is a bond of connexion between 
a dead man and his body, chiefly his bones. It is 
usually the skull that is used as a medium for 

1 But cf. Skeat, p. 325 f. 

3 See, for other peculiar action, Kruijt, pp. 251-268 and cf 
Skeat, p. 325. 

^ Described ia Hardebnd, Dajacksch-deutsches Wdrterhueh 
p. 6C'S £P ’ 

^ r^enbed in Adriani-Kruijt, De Bare’e-sprekeiide Toradjas, 
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communication. It is preserved with great piety, 
honoured with offerings, and worshipped. Not 
seldom a magic power is ascribed to parts of the 
body, which thus come to be in reality miracle- 
working relics. Another medium of communica- 
tion is found in idols representing the deified 
ancestors ; these are held to be inspired after due 
initiation. Such images are very numerous in 
Nias, where they are called adu, and occur also in 
Ceram and in some parts of Borneo. The Battak 
have no idols of particular ancestors, but keep two 
puppets in their houses, one male, the other female, 
called Silaon (‘ the primeval ones’), or Debata idup 
(‘deities of life’). They seem to represent the 
primordial couple from whom mankind is sprung. 
Among the Ngaju Dayaks puppets called hampa- 
tong represent the ghost {gana) of the slaves of the 
deceased at the tiirah, but the term has also the 
more general meaning of ‘ puppet.’ The Toraja 
tribes, on the other hand, except the To Lage and 
To Onda’e, have no images, bub wooden masks 
{pemia). Stones are also objects of worship, as 
well as certain earthen pots or urns, which are 
regarded as sacred and inspired. 

2. Shamanism. — The belief that persons, dur- 
ing madness, epilepsy, and sometimes abnormal 
states of mind, are possessed by spirits has led to 
attempts to reproduce the same phenomenal con- 
ditions in order to get into contact with spirits 
to learn from them what medicines to apply or 
how to act in matters of importance. The medium 
through whom the spirits manifest themselves is 
the shaman, who is brought into a state of mental 
abnormality by artificial means, the rites employed 
for this purpose being multifarious among the 
peoples of Indonesia, but, in general, similar to 
what we find elsewhere— e.y. , among the Buriats 
(q.v.). 

The Battak distinmish the shaman (sibaso) from 
the priest (data). Tiiough their functions are not 
seldom analogous, there is this difference between 
them : the former acts unconsciously, under in- 
spiration, whereas the latter gives his decision, 
based upon his knowledge of the books of his craft, 
in full consciousness. With the Dayak tribes it is 
a priest or priestess who acts as medium. The 
dayong of the Kayans is a priestess who sends her 
own soul to bring back the soul (blua) of a sick 
person, or to conjure up the ghost of the dead. 
The rnrtnany, a word properly meaning ‘one who 
exercises power,’ is with the Sea Dayaks the man 
who is able to meet and converse with spirits. The 
same character belongs to thoioalian, bet tan, basir, 
or dayang of other Dayaks. Such persons are more 
properly medicine-men than priests or shamans. 
Yet it is true that in doing their work they 
occasionally show signs of ecstasy caused by their 
being inspired. A peculiar kind of shamanism, 
which, however, is of foreign origin, is found in 
Halmahera.* 

3. Fetishism. — Various substances are suppiosed 
to conceal a powerful soul within themselves. 
They are therefore held sacred and worshipped in 
one way or another in the hope that by their 
power some desired object may be attained. All 
over the archipelago we find tlie use of so-called 
thunder-stones, chiefly as a means of gaining in- 
vulnerability in battle or as a preservative against 
lightning. Not less common is the belief in the 
wonderful effects attending the possession of the 
bezoar.^ A high sacredness is attached to stones 
of a certain uncommon shape, especially in the 
eastern isles of the archipelago. In Timor the 
finder of such a stone, considered to be the abode 
of a spirit, puts it on a sacred place (voho) and 

^ 866 van ^arda, a.r. ‘ Djini.’ 

* the ideas of the Malays in the PeninsTiIa see Skeat, pp, 
186-187, 876 ; see also following article. 


brings sacrifices to it. It looks as if such a sacred 
stone is a rude form of idol, for idols also are 
inhabited by the deity. Various other fetishes 
are used as amulets, and a prophylactic fetish 
called mat aka ii is in common use. It consists of a 
collection of leaves and sticks, which are hung in 
fruit trees to repel thieves. With the Torajas and 
Dayaks the suspended materials are mostly of a 
s3’mpathetio character. 

4. Mythology. — In general it may be said that 
the pagan Indonesians recognize the existence of 
real gods, and that the supreme god is the creator, 
more or less directly, of the world and the pre- 
server of it, and punishes the transgressors of his 
laws. In the Moluccas and the South-Eastern 
Isles the supreme deity is generally known under 
the name of Upu Lero (with dialectic variations). 
The word means ‘ Lord Sun ’ — a sufficient proof of 
his origin. Upu Lero may be identified with Upu 
Langi, i.e. ‘ Lord Heaven.’ The earth is a female 
deity, and represents the female principle, who, in 
the West monsoon, is impregnated and fr&ctified 
by the male principle. Lord Sun-Heaven. Simi- 
larly, the Torajas recognize two supreme powers : 
Ilai, ‘the Man,’ and Indara, ‘the Maiden’; these 
formed men, but not animals or plants. In the 
Minahassa Muntnmuntu is the sun and lawgiver. 
In the confused mythological lore of Nias we find 
Lowa Langi represented as the creator of men, 
though he himself is not primordial, but came 
forth from the bud of a tree. His counterpart is 
Lature, the chief of the evil spirits, who, curiously 
enough, is said to have his seat in the sun ; he is 
the master of all that is perishable. The highest 
god of the Toba Battak is Ompu mula jadi na 
bolan, * the Great Lord Origin of the Creation ’ ; 
and his subordinates are the three gods Debata na 
tolu : Batara guru, Soripada, and Mangala bulan. 
The use of the somewhat corrupt Sanskrit words 
is sufficient proof of foreign influence, but the 
name of the highest god is original. Bhatara 
Gum is a title of Siva among the Saivites in 
ancient Java. Among the Karo Battak he is the 
highest god ; and likewise among the Macassars 
and Bnginese in former times. The Sanskrit word 
bhattara, in some more or less changed form, is 
found in many Indonesian languages in the sense 
of ‘god’ or ‘ divine being.’ So the Ngaju Dayaks 
call the creator Mahatara, but also Hatalla or 
Mahatalla, borrowed from Arabic Allah ta’ala; 
and the same name is used by the Manyan Dajmks. 
With the Sea Dayaks pitara or betara is a name 
for higher beings. Thoroughly original is the 
word for the supreme being in Halmahera, viz. 
Galelarese Giki-moi, Tobelorese Gikiri-moi, the 
‘ First Being.’ The moon plays a considerable 
part in the myths, but not in the cult ; but there 
are traces that formerly it was otherwise. In the 
belief of the people of Babar Rarawolai, the war- 
god, has his seat in the moon, with nine female 
ministers. 

The host of minor deities or demi-gods is so great 
that only a few classes can be mentioned here. 
The sangiangs of the Ngaju Dayaks are benevo- 
lent demi gods related to men. The most powerful 
of them is Tempon telon ; his principal function 
is to conduct the ghosts to the land of spirits. The 
djatas (from Skr. devata) are water-gods, whose 
ministers are the crocodiles. The water-spirits 
are called taghazangarqfa in Nias. The hantus 
and hantuens of the Ngaju Dayaks are malignant 
spirits, or demons, whereas the antu is considered 
W the Sarawak Dayaks to be a helpful spirit. 
Ime belief that demons make their appearance in 
the shape of snakes, dogs, pigs, crocodiles, tor- 
toises, and men is very general. The Kayans have 
a great number of go<ls — e.g., a god of war, three 
gods of life, a god of storms and thunder, of fire. 
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of harvest, of the waters, and of insanity, and 
the gods who conduct ghosts to the subterranean 
world. Above all these god.s or demons stands 
LaM Tenangan, whose wife is Doh Tenangan, the 
patroness of women. Laki Tenangan is identical 
with Pa Silong of the Klemantans, and Bali Pony- 
long of the Kenyahs. 

S. Nature - worship. — Nature - worship in its 
wide.st sense finds its expression in the sacred 
character of mountains, volcanoes, seas, and rivers, 
all of them being inhabited and ruled by super- 
human pow’ers. 

Litbraturb. — T he following is only .1 selection from the writ- 
ings relative to the suhjtiPt. N. Adrian! and A. C. Kruijt, De 
Bare'e-sprekende Toradjan van Midden'Celebes, Batav ia, 1912 ; 
M. J. van Baarda, Wo<irdenli)stvan hetGaXelareeseh-hoUandach, 
The Hague, 1895 ; J. von Brenner, Besuch bei den Kannibalen 
SumatraSy Wurzburg, 1894 ; C- Brooke, Ten Years in Sara- 
ivak, liondon, 180(5; L- N. H. A. Chatelin, ‘Godsdienat en 
bijgeloof der Niassers,’ Tijdschri/t van het Batnviaaseh Genoot- 
schap van Knnsten en Wetensckappeny xN\i. I18S0J; J- A. 
Fehir, Der ^iasser nn Leben und Sterben, Barmen, 1901 ; 
W. H. Furness, The Home-Life oj Borneo Head-hunteny 
Philadelphia, 1902 ; N. Graafland, De Minahassa, Rotterdam, 
18G7-69 ; H. J. Grijzcii. ‘ Mfl- • ^cri omtrent Beloe of 
-Midden Timor,’ i’*//." 1 .*• ‘nn t * Batavia^tsch Genoot- 

srhap van Kuniitc>* ..1 li, \iiv- fl904]; B. Hagen, 

* Beitrage zur Kenntniss der Batiareligion,’ Tijdschr. van het 
Batav. Genootsch.y xxviii. [1883]; A. Hardeland, Dajacksck- 
deutsches Wdrterbuch, Amsterdam, 1853; J. L. van Hasselt, 
V'olksbeschrijcing van Midden - Siunatray Le 3 'den, 1881-82; 
G. Heijmering, ‘Zeden en gewoonten op het etiand Timor,* 
Tijilschrift voor SedertandscK Indie, 1344 ; H. A. van Hieo, 
DeJavaansche geesUnwereld, Semaranj(, 1896; G. W. W. C. 
van Hoevell, ‘De Aroe eilanden,’ Tijdschr. van het Batav. 
Oenootsch., xxxiii. [1890], ‘ De Kei eilanden,' ib., ‘De Leti 
eilanden,’ lA, ‘ De Tenimber en Timorlaoet eilanden,’ ib, ; C. 
Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes 0 / Borneo^ 
London, 1912 ; J. P. Kleiweg de Zwaan, Die Inset Nias bei 
Sinnatray Die Ueilkunde der Niasser, The Hague, 1913; F. 
Kramer, ‘ Der Gotzendienst der Niasser,' Tijdschr. can het 
Batav. QenooUch.y xxxiii. [1800] ; A. C. Kniijt, Het animtsme 
in den indischen Arckipel, The Hague, 1906 ; H. Ling Roth, 
Tfie Natives 0 / Sarawak and British North Borneo^ l^ndon, 
1896 ; B. F, Matthes, ‘Over de bissoes of heidensche priesters 
en priesteressen der Roejritiezen,’ Verslagen en Medcdeelingen 
der Kon. Akademie van Wetenschappen, vii. [Amsterdam, 18?2} ; 
J. H. Neumann, ‘ De Begoe in de godsdienstige begrippen 
der Karo-Bataks in de Doessoen,’ MededeeliTujen van wege het 
Nederlandsch Zendelinggenoot^chap, xlvi. [Rotterdam, 1903], 

* De tendi in verband met Si Dajang,’ ib., xlviii. [1904]; A. W. 
Nienwenbuis, In Central Borneo, Leyden, 1900, Quer durck 
Borneo, do. 1904-07 ; C. M. Pleyte, Bataksche Vertellingea, 
Utrecht, 1894 ; J. G. F. Riedel, De sbiik- en kroesharige 
rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, The Hague, 1836, ‘Das 
Toumbuluhsche Pantheon,’ AbhandUmjjn und Bcrichte des 
etknographiscken Museums, Dresden, 1892-93; W, Schmidt, 

* Grundlinien einer Vergleicluing der Rrit^ionen and Mytho- 
logien der austronesiseben Volker,*Dir-.lll, 1910; H. Sunder- 
mann, ‘Die Olon Maanjan und die Missionsarbeit unter 
denselben,’ AUgemeine Missionszeitschrift, xi. [Berlin, 1884]; 
J. W. Thomas, Drei Jahre in Sxidnias, Barmen, 1892: J. L. 
van der Toorn, ‘ Het animisme bj] den Minaogkabauer,’ 
Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- eti I’olkenkunde van Nrder- 
landsch Indie, v. .5 [The Hague, ISOtlJ; S. W. Tromp, ‘ Eiii 
DajaWeest,’ ib. ; P. J. Veth, Borneo’s Wester-A/deeling, Zalt- 
Bomrael, 1S54-56 ; J. Warneck, ‘Der batakache Ahnen- und 
Geisterkiilt,’ Aligem. Missionszeitschr., xxxi. [1904]; P. te 
Wechel, ‘ Erinnerungen aus den Ost- und West-Dusun-Landern 
(^rneo),’ A.E xxii. [1014]; L. C. Westenenk, ‘ De Mocalang- 
en Sekadan Dajaks,’ Tijdschr van het Batav. Genootsch., xxxix. 
[1897] ; C. J. westenberg, ‘ Aanteekenmgen omtrent de gods- 
dienatige begrippen der Karo-Bataks,’ tot de Taal-, Land- 
en Vollcenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie, y. 7 [1892]; G. A. 
Wilken, Het animisme bij de volken van den Indischen 
Arohipel, i., Amsterdam, 1SS4, ii., Leyden, 1885, ‘Het sbaroaii- 
isme bil de volken van den Indischen Archipe!,’ Btjd. tot de 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie, v. 2 
[1887] ; ‘ De betrekking tusschen menschen-, dieren- en planten- 
leven naar het volksgeloof/ Ind. Gid^. 1^84, ii. ; N. P. Wilken, 

* De godsdienst en godsdienstplegtigiieden der Alfoeren in de 
Minahassa,’ Tijdschr. voor N cderlandsch Indie, 1849, li. 

H. Kern. 

MALAY PENINSULA. — l. Geogrraphy. — 

The Malay Penin.sula, a long scimitar-shaped 
piece of land, stretches from Burma and Siam to 
.Singapore. Its length from the northernmost ex- 
tremity to the southern coniines of Johor, immedi- 
ately to the north of the island of Singapore, is 
rather under 1000 miles ; its breadth varies from 
35 miles to less than 200 mUes at the broadest 
part. The result is that tlie peninsula, though 
distinctly a part of the mainland, is insular in 


character rather than continental. At a com- 
paratively late geological period its southern half 
was indeed actually insular, being at this time 
joined to the island of Sumatra, and entirely 
separated from the northern portion. The line of 
division ran, somewhat roughl 3 '^, from Singora on 
the one side to Perils on the other, and it may be 
oteerved that at the very point where this line 
traverse.s the peninsula a marked change in the 
flora and distinct ethnographical differences occur. 
The lower and more properly Malayan portion of 
the peninsula is separated from that to the north 
by a low divide. The backbone of the peninsola 
is formed by ranges, mainly of granite formation, 
the source of numerous rivers and streams which 
drain the country. The ranges are steep and pre- 
cipitous, rising to 7000 or 8000 ft. and containing 
stanniferous and sporadic auriferous deposits. The 
wild aborigines make then- homes chiefly on the 
foot-hills, but they are also found on the main 
mountain complex to a height of upwards of 3000 
feet. The upland valleys are narrow and covered 
with dense jungle. They offer little attraction to 
any but the scattered aboriginal population who 
still find shelter in their fastnesses and, in some 
districts, to the Chinese miners. Further towards 
the coast the valleys become larger and more 
fertile, and their loamy soils have long been culti- 
vatetl by the Malays, and in recent years by 
numerous European planters. As the rivers reach 
the sea on either side, the soil tends to become 
more and more a clayey or sandy alluvium. Often 
the rivers are tidal for a great many mUes inland. 
On the east coast, for some four months of every 
year, the steady beat of the China monsoon seals 
all tire river-mouths with a sandy bar, and during 
the height of this monsoon all trade is effectually 
prevented. On the west coast the land is sheltered, 
as if by a colossal breakwater, by the neighbouring 
island of Sumatra. Here muddy mangrove flats 
are found, but with magnilicent expanses of sandy 
beach at intervals. The light breezes that prevail 
have led to the evolution of quite different types 
of boats and canoes from those on the China Sea. 
The peninsula is rich in tin ore. It produces an 
amount estimated, roughly, at three-quarters of 
the entire world’s supply. The revenue derived 
from this industry has been ablj- applied bj’ the 
governments of the native States to their develop- 
ment. Out of this income a railway has been 
built from Penang to Singapore, anotlier is under 
construction round tlie main mountain mass on 
the east coast, and will be continued to meet 
the Siamese railways from Bangkok, while the 
railway from Penang is also to be extended to 
meet the same railway system. Together with 
a rao.st excellent road system, second to none in 
the East, the-o modern means of transport have 
changed entirclj- the old conditions of life, and 
liave brouglit this part of British Malaya, in one 
generation, into vital contact with our own 
economic world. Besides tlie mining industry 
there are now large agricultural industries dealing 
wth rubber and coco-nuts. In the main these 
industries are worked by a non-indigenous popula- 
tion from China and tlie south of India, for whose 
sustenance large supplies of rice are imported 
annually. The British possessions consist of the 
islands of Penang and Singapore, and of three 
small strips of land : Province Wellesley opposite 
Penang, and the Dindings and Malacca between 
Penang and Singapore. The Federated Malay 
.States of Perak, Selangor, and N6gri Sembilan on 
the Straits of Malacca, and Pahang, on the China 
Sea, form a compact core dominating the centre 
of tills part of the peninsula. To the north of the 
Federatcil Malay States are the States of Perils 
and Kedah on the west coast, and of Kelantan and 
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Trenggann on the east coast, all of ■which have 
recently been taken under British protection, and 
also the State of Patani, -which is under Siamese 
suzerainty. To the south of the Federated Malay 
States lies the State of Johor, also now under 
British protection. It is common to speak of the 
units of the British sphere as British Malaya, a 
term which formerly included our far greater 
possessions in Sumatra and the densely populous 
island of Java. Occasionally the term is more 
accurately extended to include the island of Labuan, 
British N. Borneo, a British possession, and the pro- 
tectorates of Brunei and Sarawak also represent 
British interests in Malaya, though the conditions 
there differ materially from those in the peninsula 
and ought to be considered -with the archipelago. 

2 . Ethnological afBnities and history. — The 
ethnological affinities of the area of which the 
Malay Peninsula forms a part, as well as of the 
adjacent areas, are still obscure in many respects. 
In so far as they have yet been elucidate by 
ethnological investigations and an examination of 
historical records, they bear out conclusions de- 
ducible from the geographical data. The Malay 
Peninsula itself would appear from very early 
times to have served as a causeway for migrations 
from the Asiatic continent, while the protected 
character of the waterway on the west side, and the 
richness of this part of the peninsula in minerals 
and other products, have favoured its economic 
development, and made it not only attractive to 
higher civilizations, as the study of its entire 
history shows, but also a rendezvous of merchants 
and workers from many far-separated countries. 
At the present dav not the least important 
element in the population consists of a congeries 
of alien races, Chinese from the southern provinces 
of China, Canton, Fu-kien, and the island of Hai- 
nan, Tamils from S. India and Ceylon, and, in a 
lesser degree, Sikhs, Panjabis, and Pathans from 
N. India, and Javanese and Malaya froin all parts 
of the Eastern archipelago. In the north of 
the peninsula isolated outposts of Siamese have 
milled for a considerable distance over the Kraw 
Divide, overstepping the ancient ethnological 
boundary of the peninsula. Old forts can be 
traced in the Patani valley and for some way 
down the Perak valley, the defences of which were 
strengthened with a hedge of thorny bamboo, 
which is not indigenous in this region. On the 
Upper Perak valley and in a few places further 
south there are distinct traces of Siamese influence 
in comparatively recent times. 

{a) Malaya . — The peculiar importance of the 
native religions of the region here diseussed is due 
to the fact that they exhibit a clearly-defined 
series of superimposed ceremonial strata, native 
(i.e. aboriginal of at least two different types, and 
Malayan) Indian and Islamic. The most recent 
ethnological investigations confirm the view that 
the native population consists of the descendants 
of immigrants of a comparatively recent date, 
superimposed upon a more ancient stratum con- 
sisting, to a great extent, if not entirely, of 
aboriginal races. The Malays proper belong to 
the modified Southern Mongoloid group of peoples 
found in Formosa, Sumatra, Java, and through- 
out a great part of the Malay Archipelago. 
When the PalCmbang emigrants first began to 
arrive from Sumatra, about 900 to 1000 years 
ago, introducing a Hinduized civilization into the 
peninsula, it is probable that they found some 
Indo-Chinese race of superior culture already in 
possession. This is suggested by certain features 
of the aboriginal dialects, and by other considera- 
tions. 

It is of great importance to note that some of the 
Sumatran settlers, -who followed, after some cen- 


turies, the earlier Palembang colonists, are still in the 
matriarchal stage as distinct from other Sumatran 
settlers, by whom customs of a patriarchal type are 
followed. In the Malayan phrase, the people of 
the NCgri Sembllan ‘follow the 'aclat perpateh,’ 
which may be described as ‘ Perpateh custom,’ 
whereas the other Malays of the peninsula ‘ follow 
the 'adat Temenggong’ (‘custom of the Temeng- 
qong ’), these two contrasted bodies of eustom being 
hased on mother-right and father-right respectively. 

These Sumatran settlers, who were agricul- 
turists, amalgamated with the aborigines, at any 
rate in some districts — e.g., in the State caUed 
N6gri Sembllan — but the conversion of the Malays 
from tolerant Hinduism to Muhammadanism from 
the late 14th to the 16th cent, began to drive 
the aborigines into the jungles and hill fastnesses 
of the interior. Since that time Sunni Muham- 
madanism of the Shafi'ite school has remained (as 
in Java) the official religion of the peninsula, 
although among the less ^ncated of the Malays 
it is the merest veneer covering a vast body of 
practices and beliefs which can be traced either to 
the influences of Hinduism or to primitive sham- 
anistic beliefs, such as are still held by the 
aborigines. Malay Islamism is nevertheless still 
fervent. 

It may be remarked that the Malay Peninsula 
belongs, geographically and ethnographicaUy, to 
Indo - China, a name which well expresses the 
fact that, with hardly any exception, the congeries 
of races inhabiting the peninsula from time im- 
memorial represent strata of races belonging to 
one or other of the two chief families of nations 
in various parts of Asia, viz. a Mongoloid and 
a non-Mongoloid, both terms being used broadly. 
Belonging to the latter family we have (1) Indo- 
nesians (defined by A. H. Keane ^ as the pre- 
Malay ‘Cancasic’ element, of which the Veddas 
and Korumba, and one at least of the Australian 
aboriginal races, are typical), often called ‘ Dravi- 
dian’ (though, like ‘Malayo-Polynesian,’ this term 
should strictly be confined to linguistic affinities) ; 
on the otlier hand, we find, as representatives 
of the same great family, (2) a more highly de- 
veloped or specialized type, possibly the tall brown- 
skinned Polynesian. These two main Indonesian 
types are said to be represented in the peninsula, 
the pre-Malay ‘ Caucasic ’ element of the Korumba- 
Vedda ty])e, by the aboriginal Sakai, centred in 
S.E. Perak and N.W. Pahang (cf. one of the 
basic elements in the Malay language),® while 
to the pre-Malay Oceanic ‘Caucasians’ (of the 
Polynesian or Maori type) belong the taller east 
coast ‘Malays’ of Kelantan and part of Patani. 
The latter may be described as very tall, some- 
what fleshy, large-limbed men, 'with light brown 
or cinnamon -coloured skins, straight or wavy 
black, sometimes nearly curly, hair, and regular, 
sometimes almost European, features. 

Again, the great Mongolian family of nations is 
represented both by the Siamese (or Thai) in the 
northern portion of the peninsula and by the 
Malays themselves in the southern part, the 
Malays proper being perhaps best regarded as 
a highly specialized offshoot of the southern or 
‘ Oceanic’ Mongoloid race, immediately immigrant 
from central and southern Sumatra. They have 
long, lank, bluish-black, straight hair, of circular 
section, and are almost beardless, with skin of 
a dark yellow-brown or olive hue (or the ‘ colour 
of newly-fallen leaves’); they are round-headed 
(brachycephalic), and often have more or less ■wide 

1 .Van Past and Present, Cambridge, IS9fl, p. 231. 

2 R. O. Winatedt, Malay Grammar, Oxford, 1913, p. 12. 

* This connexion was firsfc definitely asserted by Prof. Schmidt 
of Miidling, Austria, and is now generally accepted : it 
establishes an ultimate prehistoric relationship between Malay 
and the languages of the aborigines in the Peninsula' (id.). 
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and flattened noses, and somewhat thick ears, and 
on the average are about I'fll m. in height. 
The women are usually much shorter than the 
men. Both sexes have rather short, often almost 
stumpy, feet, with toes that are to some extent 
prehensile ; they will walk up a thin sloping pole 
leading to a raised platform or house-floor hy 
gripping it with the hands and at the same time 
holding it between the great toe and remaining 
toes of each foot. Their joints are remarkably 
line and small ; the dagger-ring of a well-developed 
old-style rebel chief, which was worn on his fore- 
finger, was too small for an average-sized little 
finger of a European. A jungle Malay can com- 
monly perform certain feats with his limbs that 
are impossible to a European unless he has been 
specially trained as an acrobat. 

In Sumatra the race was moulded by Indian 
influence^ into a comparatively civilized condition 
before they crossed to the peninsula. When they 
arrived, they found the country occupied by the 
three pagan race.s (see below, (b)), whom they drove 
before them into the fastnesses of the mountainous 
and jungle-clad inteiior. It is thought that they 
also found some branch of the Mon-Khmer or 
M6n ' races holding the coast line and other points 
of vantage, and thus occupying almost the same 
relation towards the aboriginal races as the Malays 
do at the present day, and that they then partly 
absorbed the Mons, hy tliinning them of their 
women, and partly drove them into the jungle. 
This episode is, however, a lost chapter in the 
history of the peninsula, although some such 
theory seems evidently necessary in order to ac- 
count for all the actually extant conditions. 

The Malays proper are but partially civilized, a 
graft upon a savage stock, allied not only to the 
Central and Southern Sumatrans and Indonesians, 
hut also perhaps ultimately to the Chams of 
Champa.’ See Cambodia, Chams. 

The hereditary savagery of the Malay nature, 
for many years after the introduction of the Brit- 
ish Residential system (introduced to curb the tur- 
bulent Malay Rajas, wlio were fo.-tei ing piiacy), 
continually broke out, the commonest form in 
which it showed it.self being perhaps the Amok, 
the national Malay method of committing suicide, 
until the gradual strengthening of the right arm 
of British law made it too ri.sky to indulge in, 
when by degrees it became unfashionable. Other 
striking evi<!cnce of the high-strung excitability 
of the Malay temperament is still to be seen in 
the form of the niysteiious disease called latah 
(corresponding to what has been called ‘arctic 
jiysteiia’), which abo has not yet been thoroughly 
investigated. 

(h) Aborigines . — Various theories have been 
put forwaid a.s to the ethnological character of 
the several wild i, aces which form the substratum 
of the [lopulation. It was held by the older ethno- 
logist- tli.-it they belonged to a homogeneous group 
— a Neguito race modified by admixture with the 
Malay population. This is what has been termed 
the ‘ I’an-Negrito ’ theory of A. de Quatrefages, 
N. von Miklucho - Maclay, and others. This 
hypothesis, however, has proved untenable, and 
the result of later researches has established the 

1 Pronounced ‘ Mown ’ The Mon?, or Talning. are remnants 
of an old pre-5Iala\ (■ Cauc.asic 'I race which once covered the 
whole of lower Burma. The Talalng laii_'u.aue is the oldest 
literary iernacnl.ar of Indo-Chma, and i.s f.ast d\ inp out, though 
it is the original tongue upon which the Burmese alphabet 
and religion were modelled, and in w hich were composed the 
Mon inscriptions, whicli go bark to about the 11th cent, of our 
era. 

2 Tlie Chain di.alect has in re.s lit i ears fw. n shown to cr.ii'aiii 
.Malay elements (F. .Vyniouier and C'ahaton, Vtetnji 

•ii’i, Pari*. 19 Cp 6). One of the most pecuhar customs 
(tii'.iiah 1.1 tills rase imn-MaIa\) atfriliiitdl to tlr- Chains is 
that tile women ask the inesi in luarriage. 


fact that at least three ^ types are to be found 
among these primitive tribes. Of these tribes 
two, at least (the Semang and Sakai), can be found 
in a relatively pure state, though only in very 
limited areas, and the third (the Jakun) is probably 
nowhere really pure. Admixture between the 
three has taken place in varying degrees through- 
out the peninsula, and the only satisfactory pro- 
cedure anthropologically is to compare each tribe 
with the pure, nnmixed standard or standards 
to which it is most closely related. Bj' no other 
method can any really useful conclusions he reached, 
or, indeed, the drawing of the most fallacious in- 
ferences avoided. 

(1) Semang . — The Semang are a nomad Negrito 
race — comparable with the Negrito (Pygmy) 
peoples of Central Africa, and probably most 
closely connected with the Andamanese, whose 
group of islands lies oil' the Burmese coast at its 
southward end — belonging to a primitive group 
of peoples found to a greater or less extent as a 
relic of the aboriginal population as far as New 
Guinea and the PhOippines, although it is remark- 
able that no traces of any such race have yet been 
quite proved in Borneo midway between these tu'o 
Negrito centres. The physic.al characters of these 
people are short stature (1‘491 mm. male, 1'408 
female), hrachycephaly, skin varying from dark 
copper or chocolate to shiny black, hair woolly, 
nose broad, lips everted, beard scanty. They 
extend from Patani to Kedah, and from Kedah to 
Mid-Perak and N. Pahang. 

In view of the fact that the Semang (or, as they 
are called on the east coast of the peninsula. Pang- 
an) are so frequently described as being of Negro 
character — ‘ like African negroes seen through 
the reverse end of a field-glass ’ ’ — it cannot be too 
strongly stated that this is a mistake. At the 
utmost, it may be conjectured, with V. H. Flower, 
that they represent, with tlie true Pygmies, an 
original undeveloped stock from wliich the Papuan.-, 
like the Negroes, may have branched oil’. But even 
for tills theory there are many difticultie.s, and it 
cannot be said to have been in any waj’ established. 
Hence the Negrito and the Negro must be regarded 
as totally different races — the former having short 
or round heads and the latter being long-headed. 

(2) Sakai . — The Sakai were at one time regarded 
as Semang admixed with Malay, but are now 
clearly difl'erentiated as a .separate and independent 
tj-pe’ most nearly akin to the Dravhlian group of 
peoples. They are taller than the Semang (aver- 
age height 1-504 mm. male, 1-437 female), dolicho- 
cephalic, skin very \ariable, light to dark brown, 
hair w avy, nose fine and small, cheek-bones broad, 
mouth small, lower lip full and projecting, heard 
as a rule non-existent. The habitat of the purest 
Sakai isS.E. Perak and N.W. Pahang. 

(3) Jakun . — The Jakun are a mixed group in- 
habiting especially the south of the jicninsula, 
probably everywhere blended, to a varying extent, 
with Semang and Sakai. This fact is the more 
remarkable .since a relatively important element 
running throughout all the aboriginal dialects in 

1 Wilkinson has recently suLfU'e-ited that five aborij^'inal race 
types should be recog^nized. When, therefore, the neu- element?, 
such as would be required in orrler to form the tMo proposed 
new types, have heen different' vied, and these elements are aii 
shown not to he referable to eitiu r one or the other of the three 
tjpes already identified, the pr^hleni will have reai'hed a further 
stage of development. Certainlv , as there are still some unex- 
plained points, it is probable that some further racial element 
may eventually be isolated (see F.M.S. Govt. Papers on }fala^ 
Subjects : Aboriginal Tribes, 

2 Hugh Clifford, In Court and Karnpona, London, 1897, p 
172 But this Ls a microacopi-'' slip for an author Tsho has done 
a- much as anv other ten men to famibarize the English publi-- 
u ,th the peoples of Malaya. 

- This all-important differentiation ’.va> first clear! v established 
b\ R. Martin : se#* hi« innni‘n„i “pc'.-, InhuuLUiiaine dti malay 
locke-n llalbiHsel, Leipzig, 1905. 
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varying degrees consists of some Malayo-Poly- 
nesian tongue, the vocabulary of which shows 
affinities with the Malayan languages of the Far 
Eastern Archipelago, nrJike modern (peninsular) 
or standard Malay. The reason for this is not 
apparent, unless we may conjecture that at some 
remote period a race whose national speech was of 
this Malayo-Polynesian type prevailed in the pen- 
insula. The Jakun may be classified as consisting 
of at least three related groups, blended as above. 
In so far as they are of Malayan type, they should 
be to that extent regarded as aboriginal Malays. 
In physical character they are a little taller than 
the Sakai, the head is brachycephalic, the skin 
dark coppery, hair long, straight, and smooth, 
nose thick, flat, and short ; the eyes show little 
tendency to obliquity, and the mouth is large and 
broad, with well-formed lips. The Jakun proper 
are divided by the Malays into Hill Tribes (Orang 
or Jakun Bukit) and Sea Jakun (Orang Laut). 

The surest test in regard to these tribes is the 
hair-character; hence we may distinguish the 
three main racial groups as ulotrichi (‘woolly- 
haired’), cymotrichi (‘ wavy-haired’), and lisso- 
trichi (‘ smooth-haired ’). 

There has undoubtedly been a considerable ad- 
mixture between all the wild tribes, but, owing in 
particular to their being still pagans, it is improb- 
able that they have been materially affected by 
intermingling with the Malays, since nothing 
could be rarer than that a Malay woman should 
demean herself by marrying a heathen husband. 
The case is rather the other way about, since a 
Malay marrying a woman of the wild tribes would 
see that his children were brought up as Muham- 
madans, while in many districts, especially in 
Kedah, the adoption of the Muhammadan religion 
by a large portion of the aboriginal Semang element 
has caused them to be reckoned as part of the 
recognized Malay population. 

3. Culture.— (a) Malays.— X-paxt from such ten- 
dencies as have already been mentioned, the Malay 
character may be regarded as a softened and more 
civilized form of the Mongol, since under ordinary 
circumstances he may be relied upon to show him- 
self a peaceable, quiet, civil, and loyal subject, 
though he still retains much of his old proud 
sensitiveness, and in inland districts he is stUl 
reserved in his ways of life, and to some extent 
suspicious of strangers. In countries where he is 
less trammelled by civilization, the Malay is fre- 
quently of a bold and even savage character and 
makes an excellent soldier ; there should, there- 
fore, be no doubt that with training he would soon 
develop first-rate soldierly qualities. His alleged 
laziness is due in part to his natural reserve, which 
allows more pushing races to outstrip him, and in 
part to the simplicity of his life, and to the absence 
of any spur to industry in a land where the climate 
supplies out of its own superabundance the greater 
part of his few simple wants — a land wliich to liim 
xs a veritable ‘ island of fruits,’ of ‘ bowery hollows 
crowned with summer sea.’ It must be remem- 
bered, too, that before the advent of the British 
the employment by his rulers of the krah or corvee 
system, as well as the wide prevalence of debt- 
slavery, made it difficult for the average Malay to 
reap the reward of his labour. 

Among tlie institutions of the Malay race which 
it shares more or less with other races in the same 
region are the use of sea-canoes (prahus,^ once 
associated with piracy), the building of houses 
on piles (inland as well as on the border of tidal 

r These prahus, being roomy boats paddled by largre numbers 
of men.andof estreraelysballo'. 1 .. v 

pursuit by- men-of-wars’ boats ■ ■ : 

river-bars ox the peninsula, ai ■ .. . • ' 

salt-water creeks. It was not n 

cent, that the prahu was ranquished by the paddle-wheel. 


rivers), the use of the blowpipe with poison-tipped 
darts (now practically confined to the aborigines), 
and the kris, the sarong (the national Malay plaid 
skirt-like garment, closely corresponding to the 
kilt of our own Highlanders, though worn some- 
what longer on the w-estern seaboard of the penin- 
sula), the filing, gold-plating, and blackenmg of 
the teeth (now all but completely obsolete customs), 
the use of the hold, or council-hall (now confined 
to Kajas), and a strong belief in animism. In 
.spite of being animists at heart, however, the 
Malays are not infrequently more or less bigoted 
Muhammadans, being in this respect at the very 
antipodes to the Battak of Sumatra, who have a 
literature of their owm, and who are still to some 
extent inclined to be cannibals. 

The Malay traditions and romances contain dis- 
tinct references to human sacrifices, which would 
appear to have lasted until the advent of the 
British. The men show mechanical skill of a high 
order, and would probably respond readily to a 
more advanced training especially in engineering. 
Many are stilt adept in manual arts, notably in 
those belonging to the jungle and the sea. 

The material culture of the Malay is of the in- 
sular Malayan (chiefly Sumatran) character. It 
has never been influenced by Hinduism to such an 
extent as, for instance, the culture of Java (as 
exemplified in the architecture of Borobudnr and 
other famous temples of ancient date in that 
island). The Malays are skilled and artistic crafts- 
men in certain arts, though in others they are 
somewhat conspicuously backward. Their textile 
work reaches a high standard, and they display 
considerable ingenuity in their weaving processes 
and in combining their dyed threads to produce 
elaborate and often intricate patterns, among which 
a variety of check patterns predominate. In metal- 
work, _ especially in the working of silver, their 
taste is, under favourable circumstances, less florid 
than the Indian and less coarse than the Chinese. 
In ornamenting metal and damascening, in inlay- 
ing, and especially in niello-work, their work, both 
in design and in technique, is excellent of its kind. 
Distinction in such branches of metallurgy as the 
manufacture of blades for their krisses, and other 
weapons, is rare, though not non-existent ; a high 
degree of skill in the adornment of the hilts of 
weapons and the sheaths in which they are kept is 
appreciably common. They pay special attention 
to the manufacture of waved kris-blades, and their 
damascene-work is a technical process of consider- 
able elaboration, the more so because the propor- 
tions and even, in some cases, the ornamentation 
of the blade are determined by an elaborate set of 
rules governing the dimensions and intended pro- 
perties of the various portions. These rules are 
not entirely technical, though compliance with 
them requires some degree of technical skill, but 
are in part magical, and designed to secure excel- 
lence in the blade and success in its employment. 
Similar rules are sometimes applied in a lesser 
degree to the parang (woodman’s knife). Metal 
casting by the cire perdue process is known and 
employed not only for copper but also for white 
metal or tutenague (sometimes popularly called 
‘ tooth and egg ’ metal). Coins (round cash) were 
formerly cast on the east coast in the form of 
‘ cash-tree.s,’ from which the cash were snipped off, 
and before the British entered the country the 
suiierfluous tin was run into ingots shaped like 
elephants, crocodiles, cocks, etc., which were used 
as currency.’ Time was reckoned by water-clock 
(as in India and Ceylon and also, it may be men- 
tioned, in ancient Britain). Thus for the mains at 
cock-fights in Kedah it was kept by means of a 

1 R. C Temple, The Tin Cui i- ncii ami Sloney of the 

Fodeiaied MoUay States, Mazi^aon, 1914 (reprinted from I A). 
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perforated half coco-nut t-hell set afloat in a water- 
bucket, and timed to sink in a definite period. 
Pottery is made both with and without the wheel, 
and also by moulding in a split trunk, but in a few 
places only, and is often crude ; on the west, in 
some cases, Indian influence is traceable, the types 
being both graceful and artistic. In some cases 
hsematite, which turns black on firing, is used as a 
varnish. The wide-spread use of bamboo and the 
palm-spathe bucket as a receptacle is, no doubt, 
responsible for the lack of a more extended de- 
velopment of fictile ware, in spite of the great 
abundance of clays suitable for porcelain. On the 
east coast generally, and less commonly on the 
west, mat-making is a fine art ; at Malacca highly 
artistic baskets are made of twisted strips of pan- 
danus. The woodwork of the Malays, as shown in 
the ornamentation of household utensils, as well as 
on the structural side of house and boat manufac- 
ture and furniture, is excellent, though as regards 
mere ornament it is decidedly scanty — the heart- 
breaking effect of the superficial Muhammadan 
veneer which has been imposed on the Malays 
from without. The further from such influences, 
the commoner such ornament becomes, and the 
better its quality. The Malays are especially in- 
genious in adapting means to ends and in conform- 
ing to the conditions of thoir surroundings ; their 
liouses are well adapted to the conditions of life 
of a jungle-dwelling race, whilst the seaworthy 
qualities of the Malay y)ra/iK, or sailing-boat, bear 
Witness to the reputation of the Malay as a sailor.' 

(6) Aborigines . — The culture of the wild tribes 
presents generally many features of similarity. 
The inland tribes are still nomads to some extent, 
existing largely by hunting, fishing, and the pro- 
duce o? their seaich for fruits and roots of the 
jungle. But most of them practice a primitive 
agriculture, sowdng in a rude way small patches of 
rice or millet ; their method of cultivating their 
half-wild orchard-tree.s, which grow as well in the 
jungle as elsewhere, is limited to throwing away 
in certain patches of the jungle the seeds or stones 
of the fruit they have eaten. The Sea Jakun are 
especially skilled in all devices for securing a liveli- 
hood along the foreshore, while the jungle tribes 
give evidence of a high degree of ingenuity in 
slaying and snaring their game by hunting and 
trapping. 

The .Seniang are the most nomadic of the i>agan 
tribes, though they are now taking to agriculture. 
Their tyjiical clothing consists of a girdle of leaves 
or barkcloth, or, on festal occasions, a belt of 
shining black string.s. made of the rhizomorph of 
a toadstool. Their ti pical habitation.s are of a 
primitive character, consisting of mere lairs, or 
rock-shelters, or of simple round or rectangular 
leaf-shelters planted on the ground or in trees. 
Those of a more developed type are large enough 
to shelter a whole tribe, each individual having a 
■separate fire and bamboo sleeping-place. Fre- 
quently the head is more or less shaved and the 
teeth are filed to form a concave surface, possibly 
in accordance with a once usual Malay custom. 
They do not circumcise or (as a rule) chew betel, 
nor do they tatn or scarify the body. They have 
no boat--, but use bamboo rafts on the river-reaches. 
Their most di.'tinctive weapon is the bow with 
poisoned arrows : in fact, among the (lagan tribes, 
the bow is, in the present writerV opinion, good 
pri/na fnrie evidence of Semang admixture; the 
northern Sakai, who also posse.ss it, have most 
likely borrowed it from the Semang. Almost all, 
however, now also employ the bamboo blowpipe, 
of a ditferent type from that of the Sak.ai, the idea 

' Seen, w.-jniicton Sue. tli. 'Boats and Boat-bnililing in the 
.Mal.iv Peninsula.' in Jnurnal ol the .tioe. o/ Arts, IDO-i (re)>rinted 
to lA XXIV. [1906) 97 S.). 


of which has been copied, in all probability, from 
their Sakai neighbours. 

The Semang have no organized body of chiefs, 
but each tribe has a single head-man. The tribes 
are organized in villages, each under a chief, to 
whom disputes are referred. Quarrels between 
villages were settled by meetings of these chiefs. 
Complete equality exists as between individuals, 
and all property is held in common. Crime is rare, 
and punishable generally by fines. 

The Sakai, a mountain race, are still largely 
nomadic. Their habitations consist of tree huts 
and temporary shelters ; their clothing is a loin- 
cloth of tree-bark, though they also decorate them- 
selves on occasion with a girdle of leaves. They 
tatu the face and practise scarification and body- 
painting, and sometimes wear a porcupine quill or 
a metal ring through the nasal septum. Their dis- 
tinctive weapon is the bamboo blowpipe. Agri- 
culture is of a very primitive type, the princijpal 
implement being a digging-stick. They use neither 
boats nor rafts. The ornamentation of their im- 
plements, more especially the blowpipe and quiver, 
is considerably more artistic than that of the other 
aboriginal races. 

Their social order, like that of the Semang, is 
of a primitive type; the only functionary is the 
pmghulu (Mai. ‘head-man’),' who has every right 
over his tribe. Except when enforcing his position, 
however, he is only the equal of his fellow tribes- 
men. The office is hereditary, but, failing a direct 
heir, the pengh nlii may appoint his successor during 
his lifetime. In their laws the penalty of death is 
reserved for murder, the relatives of the victim 
being the executioners. Cases of this kind are rare. 
For theft, also rare, the punishment is exclusion 
from the tribe. For other dimes the delinquent 
makes compensation, or pays a fine. Individual 
property does not exist, its place being taken by 
family property. The family as a unit cultivates 
the land, and the produce is shared between the 
members. The limits of the family property are 
designated by the penghulu, and abandoned land 
may not be taken up without his consent. 

Amore highly developed social order exists among 
the Jakun, or aboriginal Malavans, as represented, 
e.g., by the Southern Sakai, who show strong 
IVIalayan influences. 

The Jakun are still to some extent a community 
of hunters, although among the Land Jakun agri- 
culture is practised, more especially rice-planting. 
Their clothing resembles that of the Malays, but 
i.s scantier. They sometimes file their teeth to a 
point. Their typical weapon is a blowpipe of 
bamboo, or, as in Kuantan, uniquely made of two 
half cylinders of wood fitted together for the 
purpose — corresponding exactly to a form of blow- 
pipe used in Peru. They have no bows. They 
use spears and cutlasses ; in some cases they also 
carry sword and kris like the Malays. They live 
in huts built on piles and use ‘ dug-out ’ boats of 
hollowed tree-trunks, but on the river only, not on 
the sea. They still use face- and body-paint, but 
do not tatu or scarify the face. Their marriage 
customs include, like those of the Malays, ‘ bride- 
purcha-se,’ the ceremony of eating together, and, in 
addition, the bride-chase, which takes place round 
a large bell-shaped mound, constructed for the 
occasion, or an ant-hill or tree, if the tribe i.s a 
land one, or in a dug-out canoe —the form which 
it took among the sea-gypsies (Orang Laut). Their 
social organization is of a distinctly higlier type 
than that of either Semang or >Sakai. The efuef 
of their tribe, the battn, is the head of a group 
of villages, and has certain .subordinate officers 

_' Prnnhrl,f = iliil. ‘head-man’ (from ohs .'.fal. fiiUu or vltt. 

‘ head’). Un the other hand, pf’liina or p'’ri — ‘ hand- 

man '(from obs. Mai. lima, ‘hand’;, i.e. execuiut; orticer. 
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who represent or act for him upon occasion. Thus, 
among the Besisi of Langat^ the hatin is the arbiter 
of ail disputes referred to him by the sub-chiefs, 
besides being the priest at marriages, the magician 
in cases of iUness or disaster, and the judge whose 
duty it is to punish wrong-doing. His substitute 
is tlie jinang. Their subordinate, known as the 
p^nghulu halai, has charge of the tribal feasts and 
councils, whilst the ( probably = Mai. ywrt4- 

krahy or ‘corvee officer’) is the summoner of the 
tribe ; t\\^penglivia is the hatirCs executive officer. 
Among the Benua each hatin has authority within 
his own jurisdiction, but difficult or unusual cases 
are referred to a council composed of all the batins. 
In this division of the Jakun, as indeed among all, 
crime against personal property is rare, and is ex- 
piated by payment of tines in the form of coarse 
Chinese plates or saucers. One half of the fine 

f oes to the hatin and one half to the injured person. 

'he office of hatin descends, as a role, from father 
to son, except among the Johor Jakun, where the 
eldest son has to be accepted by the tribe, and, if 
his brothers as well as himself are rejected, a 
stranger to the family is elected. If suitable, the 
sons of minor officials would be appointed by the 
hatin to succeed their father. The inheritance of 
property was generally from father to children, but 
vaned from tribe to tribe in the proportion assigned 
to sons and daughters or to wife and other relatives. 
Property held by a man before marriage among the 
Mantra was assigned on his death to his parents, 
brothers, and sisters. 

4 . Languages. — (a) Malay. — The Malay langti^e belongs to 
the Malayo-Polynesian family, related forms of which occur 
sporadically over an amazingly vast Insular area, e.xtending 
from Formosa in the North to New Zealand in the South, and 
from Madagascar in the West to Easter Island in the Eastern 
Pacific.^ J^ay itself has, moreover, very considerable import- 
ance as a lingua /ranca over a great part of the same region. 
In recent years a connesioa has been sought between the 
Mala^o-Pol. *’ • ' • 

Asiatic* Ur • • . i ,1 » 

KhasI (Asst V . , u i \ * «* • . 

(Indo-China), Nicobarese, and the aboriginal dialects of the 
Malay Peninsula ; * this connexion is now generally accepted.* ^ 
This fact would actually link up the Malayan language 10 pre- 
historic times with the corresponding element in the Sakai and 
Semang dialects of the peninsula. This theory is entirely the 
work of Schmidt ; but C. O. Blagden’s work 3 in tabulating the 
various elements in these aboriginal dialects first made this 
identification possible. 

The Malay tongue, by which the standard speech of the 
peninsula and E.C. Sumatra is meant, is of an a^lutlnative 
character, the roots being, as a rule, unchanged and new 
words being formed by means of affixes, Infixes, and reduplica- 
tion. The roots are mostly dissyllabic, and the derived words 
frequently very numerous, while any harsh juxtaposition of 
consonants is avoided, by means of either assimilation or 
dissimilation, following certain recognized euphonic rules. 

From a phonetic point of view, Malay shows a remarkably 
small, almost a minute, number of changes during the last four 
centuries. At an earlier period it had, however, bwome mor- 
phologically simplified, analysis showing the development of the 
modem affix sj stem out of an earlier and more restricted sub- 
stratum of similar particles common to Malay itself and to the 
islands of the archipelago.^ 

. ■ * ‘a Malay are Sanskrit, and in- 
* * ■ ■ and intellectual ideas, with 

• , k ■ , and botanical terms, a court 

vocabulary, and a large number of everyday words.® 

The plur^ is theoretically formed by reduplication, though, 
as a rule, in the vernacular 8 X)eech no difference is made 
between plural and singular. Beduplicatdon is, however, also 
employed to express a metaphorical meaning. Thus we have 
orang, ‘person’ or ’man’ (whence orang-utan^ ‘man of the 
woods ’ or ‘ wild man ’), but orang-orang, ‘ pupil of the ej'e ’ 
(coiresponding to what are called, in ^zatethan literature, 
‘chfidren,’ or ‘ babies of the eye ’) ; kuching, ‘ cat,’ but kuching- 
bucking, ‘biceps muscle* (from the play of the muscle; the 
BU)mans, by a curious antithetical metaphor, compared it to a 
little mouse — mu&mhis). Similar metaphorical reduplications 
give us kuda, ‘horse,’ but kuda-hwia, ‘wooden horse’ or 
support (as in our own cowel-horse) ; and tujpai, ‘squirrel,’ 


^ For illustration of this astonishingly wide range see below, 
p. 353 b 

2 See above, p. 349, n. 2. 

3 W. W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden, Pagan Racei oftiu Maiay 
Peninsula, London, 1906, vol. iL ch. iv. ‘Langu^e.’ 

* Winstedt, p. 12 . 

8 W. HaxweU, Malay Orammar, London, 1888, Introd. 
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but tupai-tupai, * belaying pin ' (on a mast, which is compared 
to a squirrel running up a tree). 

With regard to the difficult question of the penultimate 
accent, Winstedt 1 (with H. van der Wall and Gerth van Wijkj 
has recently (1913) come to the conclusion that the stress falls, 
even in standard Malay, upon the penultimate syllable, both in 
the case of simple words and in words that are mere derivatives. 
In this he is probably correct, although it is far from being in 
accordance with the usually received opinion. 

The Miday parts of speroti frequently fail to coincide with our 
own: a root-word or radical, e.^., may often be used either as 
a substantive or as an adj^ive, with complete indifference, 
and the same remark holds true of substantive and verb. 
Words which logically would have priority take precedence of 
those which should not do so. Thus the actual subject or thing 
talked about, having prior importance logically, precedes any 
word which is merely qualificatory ; also the normal sentence- 
order is subject, verb, object. There is no inflexion for gender, 
number, or case, and the 8 }'ntax is as simple as that of ‘ pidgin 
Engli^* Thus it has been accurately remarked that the lines, 

* Little bo^, box of paints, 

Licked his toy, joined the Saints,’ 
would be verbose to a Malay, who would express it as follows : 

* Little boy, box paintfs], 

Lickfed] toy, join[ed] Saintfsj.’S 

Similarly an up-country Europe^ traveller who happened to 
inqoire whether there would be time for him to reach a neigh- 
bouring village before n^htfall might be puzzled to receive by 
way of reply the mysterious monosyllabic ‘ CJan * or ‘ Dark ’ (as 
the case might be), the meaning in the first case being that he 
could safely reckon on doing so, and in the second tlmt night 
would ^ before be reached bis destination. 

Malay may, therefore, be thought of — if such an expression 
may be allowed — as a kind of ‘shorthand speech* — a fact 
which is the more remarkable because in the written literary 
i langui^ it often reaches the opposite extreme of exuberant 
verbosity. 

The dialects of Malay are many and varied, but the three 
that are of most importance to the present subject are : (a) the 
dialect of Eelantan and Patani, (k) the dialect spoken in Ndgri 
SembBan (i.e. e^cially in Naning and Rembau), and (c) the 
Riau-Johor dialect (spoken in Selangor, Perak, Pahang, etc.). 
Of these the first is that which especially shows survivals from 
the Malayo-Polynesian tongue, to which reference was made 
above. This correspondence, moreover, is fairly close, as can 
be seen from the Maori rttass Malay dua (‘two'); Maori iAra- 
Malay ikan (‘fish’); cf. even the Easter Island matesMalay 
tnaft(‘dead’); Malagasy t?u/ano= Malay frtiZan (‘moon’); For- 
mosan puif<tesMalay perak (‘ailver').3 Even New Guinea 
dialects (usually suppoe^ to be free bom Malay) contain some 
words of evident Malay origin. In view of other evidence, it 
seems permissible to believe that this particular Malay dialect 
of the east coast of the peninsula forms a much-needed link 
between standard Malay and the nearest Malayo-Polynesian 
languages, and, further, that it was from this precise district 
on the continental seaboard of south-eastern Asia that this 
Malayan dialect spread throughout the Polynesian islands. The 
corresponding social links are (a) their very Bimilar kin-systems 
and ( 6 ) the general use of tabu. 

(b) Aboriginal dialects. — The languages of the wild tribes are 
split up inte a number of dialects, each confined to a relatively 
small area. They are rapidly disappearing, especially in the 
southern districts of the ^ninsula, their p^ce being taken by 
Malay as the wild tribes become more nearly assimuated with 
Malays in status and culture under modem conditions. Setting 
aside purely local and unimportant differences, the linguistic 
maten^, scanty as it is in most cases, has been clashed into 
t-bree main groups, which may be referred to three principal 
types or standards: (i.) t>'pic^ Semang dialects, best repre- 
sented by the speech of the aborigines in central Kedah and the 
adjoining State of Raman ; (ii.) typical Sakai dialects, the best 
specimens coming from sou^-eastem Perak and the adjoining 
distemt of Pahang ; and (UL) in the southern part of the penin- 
sula, the Jakun dialects, which may be classed together as 
Jakun or Malayan in spite of the fact that they contain a large 
number of Sakai words, because the great bulk of their words 
are Malayan and not S^cai, although ^ey do not afford material 
so ^vourable for clear type-differentiarion as is found among 
the Sakai and Semang. Both in phonology and in vocabulary' 
the Sakai and Semang show considerable divergence, but 
between the strongly contrasted t}^pe-dialects are interm^iate 
variations, the ;*• . • .'.h ■, *' rj’ig the ethno- 
logical data in '.•« • i* lad;-, v.ii 

Roughly s^i\‘ . I gr .iiH which corre- 

• ' ' . ’ k • ' * ' ' ■ ’ the anthropological varieties 

which have entered into their 

already been said. It is clear t k k * • • k • 

spo^n contain a considerable number of purely Maiay words, 
more or less modified in pronunciation by the borrowers. In 
addition to these loan-wor^, however, which are easily identifi- 
able, there is a considerable element remaining which is not 
tnc^ble to standard Malay. The latter element, of which we 
have already rooken, was not developed within the peninsula, 
and this and the Malayo-Polynesian factor in the aboriginal 
dialecte which is akin to the insular Malay spoken in the Malay 
ArcUpelago tc^ther make up what is ^rhape the lai^st com 
ponent in the L^guages of the aborigines. A third and still 

1 P. 3L 2 Winstedt, p. 173. 3 See above, p. 353*. 
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more interesting element has been proved to show a very close 
affinity with the Mdn-Khmer or Mdn dialects of western Indo- 
China, The identifications, though certain and numerous and 
even striking, are rather disappointing, if considered as a 
vocabulary percentage. Sidney Ray himself once remarked to 
the present writer : ‘ WTiat is the use of our assuming [as certain 
scholars had done] that the Sakai dialects are identifiable with 
Mdn, when all that has been identified is about 20 per cent of 
the entire vocabulaiy? The question is, what is the remaining 
80 per cent?’ 

To reply, we must study attentively both the Semang and 
Sakai syntax structure and a considerable percentage of the 
vocabulary, and especially, as regards Sakai, the phonology ; 
the modem Jakun dialects are of no less importance. In each 
group there remains an unidentified element. Semang embodies 
a number of words which are confined to the Negritos and 
which are completely siii generis. It is clear that the Semang 
dialects did not originally belong to the M6n-Annam group. 
These words relate to matters of everyday life, and presumably 
they represent the old original dialects of the Negritos. Rela* 
tionship with Andamanese has been suggested, but remains 
completely bMiothetical ; for hardly a single word of Semang is 
recognl2able in the Andaman dialects, and this fact is one of 
the many and great puzzles of the Semang problem. For the 
unidentified element in Sakai no suggestion as to origin has been 
made, though it is possible that many of the uncertain words 
may yet be traced not to a Malayan but to a Mdn-Annam origin. 
In the case of the Jakun it is pointed out that some of the words 
of unknown origin occur in Semang, but not in Sakai, but toey 
are hardly of sufficient number to support the view that Jakun 
dialects were originally allied to Semang ; on the contrary, a 
large number of Jakun words are certainly allied to Sakai, and 
Wilkinson, treating as Jakun certain southern Sakai dialects, 
seeks to eliminate Blagden’s linguistic Jakun, but leaves un- 
explained both KSnaboi and the common element in which 
Mantri, Beduanda, and Jakun differ from every other known 
language. 

5. Religion : greater gods.— (a) Maloy. — The 
official Malay religion, as has already been 
stated, is Miihamtnadanism, but the popular 
beliefs and ritual afford abundant proof, which is 
supported by the historical evidence, that this 
religion has been superimposed upon some form of 
Hinduism, which itself, when introduced into the 
country, superseded an earlier and more primitive 
type of belief, of shamanistic character. Folklore, 
charm-books, and romances go to show that the 
greater gods of the Malay pantheon— so far as their 
names go — are borrowed Hindu divinities, while 
the lesser gods and spirits are native to the Malay- 
religious system, incorporated in and modified by 
the higher religions, but not entirely forgotten. 

Taking first the Hindu divinities, we find Visnu, 
the preserver, Brahma, the creator, BataraGuru* 
(Si.va), Kala,’’ and Seri’ simultaneously invoked 
by tlie magician. Of the greater divinities Batara 
Guru is, in the minds of the Malays, unquestion- 
ably the most important ; in other words, the 
Malays were of the Saivite sect of Brahmanism. 
In the Hiknyat Sang Samba, the Malay version of 
the Bhaumakcirya, Batara Guru appears as the 
supreme god Siva, with Brahma and Visnu as 
subordinate deities. He alone has the Water of 
Life which resuscitates slaughtered heroes. The 
Malay magician will, on occasion, boldly declare 
that he was the all-powerful spirit who held the 
place of Allah before the advent of Muhammadan- 
ism, a spirit so powerful that lie ‘ could restore the 
dead to life ’ : and that to him all prayers were 
addressed at that period. It may be noted that 
most of the theological terms in use among the 
Malays are of Sanskrit origin, and that the titles 
Sang-yang (‘the deity’) and Batara are used mostly 
of the older Hindu divinities. The Malays, how- 
ever, in adopting the Sanskrit title of Gam, seem 
to have transferred it to a hunting-god, whom they 
identify in certain localities with the ‘ Spectre,’ or 
‘Demon Huntsman,’ though pure Hinduism would 
certainly not have recognized hunting (one of the 
deadly sins of that religion) as a pursuit fit for one 
of their deities. Further, the Malays distinguish 
between a good and a had side of Batara Gum’s 
character, which may point hack to the comhina- 

1 Gun. = spiritual guide. Batara is Skr. bhaUdra, ‘highly 
honourable' : in Jar, (Manjapahit) and Sej. Mai. it=‘king.* 

3 Skr. ‘ black,’ an epithet of Siva. 

3 Skr, Sri, goddess of good fortune and wife of Vijiiu, 


tion into one of what were originally two distinct 
personalities, Batara Guru and Kala. Thus the 
Malay Kala holds as his only definite sphere of 
influence the foreshore, a strip intermediate 
between the land-sphere of Batara Gum and the 
dominion of a third deity called ‘ Grand-Sire Long- 
Claws ’ (Toh Panjang Kuku). This attempt to 
divide the spheres of land and sea must again he 
attributed solely to the Malays, as Hindu mytho- 
logy knows nothing of the sea. It is clear, there- 
fore, that in the greater deities of the Malayan 
pantheon we may, after all, recognize Malayan 
deities simply re-named after the gods of the 
Hindus. The Batara Gum of the sea is identified 
by some magicians with Si Raya, and occasionally 
with the god of mid-currents (Mambang Tali 
Haras). Sickness is sometimes ascribed to him, 
but it is not usually so fatal as illness induced by 
the malice of the Demon Huntsman, and fishermen 
and seafarers, on the other hand, obtain from him 
many benefits. The only other deities of import- 
ance are the White Divinity, who dwells in the 
sun, the Black Divinity, who dwells in the moon, 
and the Yellow Divinity, who dwells in the sunset ; 
the last is considered most dangerous to children, 
and Malayan parents always endeavour to keep 
their children within doors at sunset and during the 
twilight in order to avoid his malignant influence. 

(b) Pagan races . — In view of the still inadequate 
evidence of the beliefs of the pagan tribes in rela- 
tion to a supreme deity, it is necessary to exercise 
some caution in making any statement as to their 
ideas upon the subject. On the other hand, it is 
at least safe to remark that any one who, as the 
result of mere worrying by questions, commits 
himself to the statement that any of these pagan 
races have no such beliefs whatever proves merely 
that his own methods of investigation are at fault 
in tliese matters. 

It appears, moreover, clear that the Semang and 
Jaknn, and possibly also the Sakai, are at present 
in the stage of development, common to most 
primitive peoples, in which the supreme deity be- 
longs to the realm of mythology rather than of 
religion proper. Since he stands more or less aloof 
from the affairs of this world and the next, and 
possesses no cult, his claims to recognition are set 
aside in favour of spirits more closely in touch with 
mundane affairs, whose powers for good and evil 
are constantly capable of exercise and who at every 
turn must he propitiated. Among the Semang 
there is clear evidence for a belief in the existence 
of such a being, combined with a crude dualism 
based upon natural phenomena. 

According to one account, Ta’ Pbnn (‘ Grandfather Ponn ') is 
a powerful but benevolent being described as the maker of 
the world. He was, in fact, described to the present writer 
by the Semang of Kedah as being ‘like a Malay Raja; there 
WM nobody above him.' He is the moon’s husband and lives 
with Ag-Ag. the crow who is the sun’s husband, in the eastern 
heavens. Ta' Pbnn has four children, two male and two female. 
His mother Yak is the old Earth-mother, and lives underground 
in the middle of the earth. He has a great enemy, Eakuh, who 
lives in the west. He is dangerous and very black. That is 
why the east is bright and the west dark. The heavens are in 
three tiers, the highest of which is called Eakuh, and which are 
defended against unauthorized intrusion by a giant coco-nut 
monkey, who drives away any one found trj-ing to enter the 
heavens. 

The naturalistic dualism of this account is obvi- 
ous ; from his place of abode, and from his having 
the moon as his consort, we may perhaps conclude 
that Ta’ Ponn is a spirit of the rising sun. In' 
addition it has been maintained that the Semang 
recognize two other superior deities, Kari, a thunder- 
god, the supreme creator, ruler, and judge, and Pie, 
a related out subordinate divinity, who, under 
Kari, created earth and man. The evidence, how- 
ever, is too slender for dogmatic statement, and 
the point still awaits the collection of further 
material. 
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The religion of the Sakai is more sharaanistie in 
character than that of the Semang, and, if any- 
corresponding belief exists among them, as has 
been maintained, it is overshadowed by the cults 
of demons, ghosts, and spirits. The Jakun afford 
more certain evidence of a belief in a supreme 
deity, although their conceptions at the best are 
vague and shadowy. The Mantri say that Tuhan 
Di-Bawah, lord of the under world, created the 
earth and dwells beneath it, supporting everything 
above him by his power. The Benua believe in 
one god, Pirman,i who dwells above the sky and 
is invisible. He made the world and everything 
that is visible. The greater part of the Jakun of 
Johor know and acknowledge a supreme being 
whom they call by the Malayo-Arabic name of 
Tuhan Allah ; the grotesquely slight inflirence, 
however, that is really exercised by Muhamma- 
danism on the wild races of the Malayan jungles 
is best evidenced by the statement of those tribes 
who believe that Muhammad, the prophet of Glod, 
is the wife of the supreme deity. 

6. Lesser gods, spirits, and ghosts. — (a) Malay. 
— Subordinate to the great gods are lesser gods or 
spirits whose place in Malay mythology is due to 
Muhammadan influences ; their inferiority may in 
part be due to the law that the gods of the auto- 
chthones are usually considered by an invader 
more powerful than his own deities. These lesser 
gods and spirits are the jin, or genii. The Malays, 
to a certain extent, show a tendency to identify 
them with the spirits of the older Hindu religion, 
but only the Black King of the Genii (Sang Gala^ 
Raja) appears to rise on occasion to the level of 
the great divinities, when he is regarded as a mani- 
fes^tion of Batara Guru in his destructive aspect 
as Siva, or Kala, though later he came to be con- 
sidered a separate personality. This would also 
explain the mfficult problems of how the Black and 
White Genii come to be regarded as brothers, the 
latter being identified with Maharaja Deva, ‘ gi-eat 
king of the gods.’ The genii are also subdivided 
into good and faithful {jin isldm) and bad (jin 
Icqfir), this nomenclature being obviously a Muslim 
accretion. In addition to these subdivisions they 
are also regarded as attached to special objects — 
e.g., the powerful jin of the royal musical instru- 
ments. The genii are able to do infinite harm to 
mortals, and choose as their dwelling-places hollows 
in the hills, solitary places in the forests, dead 
epiphytes on trees, etc. They are sometimes said 
to derive from the dissolution of various parts of 
the anatomy of the world-snake Sakatimuna, the 
first great failure at man’s creation. 

The Malays have also adopted into their popular 
religion the Muhammadan belief in angels ( Azrael, 
Michael, and Gabriel), prophets (Solomon, David, 
and Joseph), and chiefs, four in number penned in 
the four comers of the earth. 

Ghosts and spirits are known by the generic name 
othantu. Of these there are many varieties. Hantu 
kubor are grave-demons who, with the spirits of 
murdered men, prey upon the living whenever they 
see an opportunity ; hantu ribut is the storm-fiend ; 
hantu ayer and hantu laut are water- and sea-spirits ; 
hantu rimba, deep forest demons ; hantu berok, the 
baboon-demon ; hantu belian, the tiger-demon ; 
and hantu songhei, the ‘loosening’ demon, who 
interferes with rope-snares and traps for wild 
animals. In addition there are giants and ‘tall’ 
demons (bota, gasi-gasi, and hantu tinggi) as well 
as ‘good people’ (hidadari or plri), who are of 
foreign origin ; echo’ spirits (orang bunyian), spirits 
of whom little is known except that they are good 

1 But this name (=Finnati, ‘Word of God’) is clearly 
borrowed, like Allah, from Muslim sources. 

* Possibly Skr. iaijcara, ‘ beneficent,’ an epithet of Siva. 

* Or ‘hidden.’ 


fairies and very easily cheated ; blood-sucking 
demons of various kinds, mostly birth-spirits (these 
last being certainly among the ghastliest concep- 
tions of humanity) ; and others such as the hantu 
kopek, which is the equivalent of our own night- 
mare. 

(6) Pagan races. — Except in one or two cases, 
little has been recorded concerning the beliefs of 
the pagan tribes relating to the spirits or demons. 
Those which most afflict the Sakai of Ulu-Bertam 
are the ‘tiger-spirit,’ the ‘jungle-spirit,’ and the 
‘river- or water-spirit.’ Against these charms and 
simples can prevail. Against the tree-spirit, how- 
ever, who slays his victims before any one can help, 
there is no protection. The Sakai of Selangor had 
a ceremony at which they sat and blew bamboo 
pipes and sang to the demons. 

The spirits in which the B6sisi believe include 
the wind-demon (jin angin), who lives on a white 
rock near Tanjong Tuan (Cape Rachado) ; the 
demonic legion (jin sa-ribu), who dwell in the 
earth and, when possible, feed upon human beings ; 
and the garrotting demon (jin sa-rapat), who lives 
in the uplands. Certain trees are the embodiment 
of spirits, notably the gutta, eagle wood, and 
camphor trees, and this idea is extended to inert 
objects — e.g., canoes, treasure- jars, and stone im- 
plements. Chipping a jar kills its spirit. 

The Demon Huntsman (hantu si bum) is ten ft. 
high, and his face is very hairy. From nightfall 
onwards during the full of the moon he hunts the 
wild hoar and the sremSAar-deer. Although he is 
highly dangerous to mankind, many have made 
friends with him, and, when they have invoked 
him, he has cured them of their illness. Other 
spirits are the river-spirit, the demon of fatal birth- 
sickness, and the tomb-demon, which, in one of its 
manifestations, plunders ^aves in the form of wild 
beasts, such as deer and tigers. 

7 . Tlie soul. — (a) Malay. — In Malay beliefs the 
simangat (‘human soul’) is a thin, unsubstantial 
mannikin, temporarily absent from the body in 
sleep, trance, or disease, and permanently departed 
after death. It is about the size of the thumb and 
invisible, but is supposed to correspond in shape, 
proportion, and complexion to its embodiment ; it 
can fly quickly from place to place, and it is often, 
perhaps metaphorically, addressed as a bird. In 
mental attributes it is quasi-human and may pos- 
sess, independently of its corporeal owner, personal 
consciousness and volition. It has been alleged 
that the sSmangat cannot be the ‘ soul ’ because it is 
believed to qmt the body and wander about during 
sleep, and toat it must therefore be a spirit of 
ritality. But this very same reasoning would show 
that it cannot be a spirit of vitality. What is 
actually meant here by ‘soul,’ however, is the 
native (and our own medieeval) idea of tlie soul, 
which is something very different from the soul of 
our modem idealistic Christianity. The latter 
might indeed almost be described, in comparison 
with its medimval prototype, as a ‘ super-soul,’ and 
it is only the more primitive idea of the soul in 
which we are here interested. 

In charms it is addressed as having a house, 
usually, though not necessarily, identified with its 
embodiment (the body of its owner). As the 
simangat is separable from the body, it follows 
that, if called in the right way, it may be made to 
follow — a powerful weapon m the hands of an 
enemy or lover who possesses the requisite magical 
powers. When abducted, it may be imprwoned in 
a lump of earth, a cloth, or a wax mannikin. The 
lump of earth should have been in contact with the 
victim’s body — e.g., with the sole of the naked foot. 
An escaping or swooning simangat may be recalled 
to the owner’s body ; hence the form of certain 
kinds of medical treatment. In the older charms 
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the sSmangat is distinctly referred to as being j 
sevenfold, and, as a similar multiple division is 
found elsewhere among savages (PC* 391 f.),* 
this may be taken as original, although seven is a 
somewhat favourite number in Malay magic. 

The belief in the existence of semangats does not 
confine them to human beings. Animal, vege- 
table, and mineral are clearly recognized. 

While in the case of animals the seiiumgat is a 
counterpart, on a reduced scale, of its embodiment, 
in the vegetable and mineral kingdoms the tree 
semangat or the ore semangnt is usually an animal, 
whereas the rice scinangat is treated as resembling 
a human infant. The semangat of the eaglewood 
tree, e.g., takes the form of a bird, the tin-ore 
semangat that of a buftalo, the gold-ore semangat 
that of a deer, and so forth. A lx)x or a treasure- 
jar may also have a semangat until chipped or 
broken, when the semangat escapes from it. An 
interesting variation has been said to occur on the 
east coast of the peninsula, where the semangat of 
a particular kind of boat is called by a special name, 
mayor, a.s opposed to tiie usual soul-name, seman- 
gat.'* But there is no trace of this form on the 
west coast or apparently in other parts of the 
peninsula. 

This creed is no empty belief inoperative in daily 
life. It forms the basis of the Malay’s mental 
attitude and practice in all dealings with the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. 

Although Malay animism is consistent and com- 
plete in extending the belief in the semangat to all 
nature, animate and inanimate, side by side with 
the purely animistic belief there is abundant evi- 
dence of a special Circe-like theory attributing 
animals, birds, fishes, rutiles, and trees to an 
(accursed) human origin. The elephant, tiger, bear, 
deer, crocodile, solid-crested hombill, and stick- 
insect are examples. Evidence of such anthro- 
pomorphic ideas is to be found not only in the 
folklore but in many magical ceremonies and 
charms of Malaya (on the semangat see, further, 
Indonesians). 

(J) Pagan rams. — Of the conception of the 
sSmangat held by the pagan tribes very little is 
knouTi, and, lacking definite statement, their 
beliefs must be inferred from their methods of 
burial and treatment of the dead and their views 
of the life after death. 

According to the eastern Semang (Pangan) of 
Kelantan, each man hasa, semangat shaped exactly 
like himself, but ‘ red like blood ’ and ‘ no bigger 
than a grain of maize.’ It was passed on by the 
mother to her child. After death the semangats j 
of the wise proceed to a paradise in the west in 
which grow fruit-trees. To reach it they cross a 
bridge consisting of the trunk of a colo.ssal tree. At 
the end of the bridge sits a hideous demon, and 
such of the Semang as are scared by him fall into 
a vast boiling lake beneath, in wliich they swim 
for three years until the Lord of the Paradise of 
Fruit-Trees lets down his great toe for them to 
clutch, and in this contemptuous fashion pulls 
them out. The old and wise men for this reason 
were buried in trees, so that they could fly over 
the demon’s head. The western Semang believed 
that only' the medicine-men went to the Land of 
Fruit ; the lay members of the tribe crossed the 
sea to a land of screw-pines and thatch-palms, 
wherein was the hole into which the sun fell at 
night. If they had committed any bad action, 
they started by the .same road, but turned north 
to a land which had two months of day and one 
month of night. Among the Sakai it has been 

1 See also W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, pp. 50, 
411, eta It is sn^rising to find among Malays this sevenfold 
division of Plato himself. 

2 N. Annandale, * The Theory of Souls among the Malays of 
the Malay Peninsula,’ JBAS, Straits Branch, v. 3 (I909J. 


said that shnangats proceed to a Hades (Neraha i) 
where they are washed clean by one ‘ Granny Long- 
Breasts,’ and made to walk across a boiling cauldron 
on the sharp edge of a chopper, -fad semangats 
fall in, good ones escape to an^^Kland of Fruit, 
tvhere they wait until a friend comes to show them 
the way to the ‘ Husks of the Clouds.’ 

The Mantri possess peculiarly positive faith 
in the continued existence of the semangat after 
death. It leaves the body and is carried by Bayang 
Lasa either to Ngangnari or to Fruit Island (Pulau 
Buah), far away in the region of the setting sun, 
where all semangats dwell in harmony, marry, and 
have children. Those who die a violent death go 
to Red Land (Tannh Merah), a desert place and 
barren, repairing thence to Fruit Island to get 
their nourishment. The Benua, on the other hand, 
believe that after death the semangat dissolves into 
I nothingness again, having been fashioned from 
air by Pirman. Notwithstanding this, they hold 
that the semangats of medicine-men, while their 
animate bodies remain behind, are conveyed or 
carried to heaven in music. 

8. Animism. — Although it would in any case be 
justifiable to regard the attitude of the Malays 
towards the keramat, or holy place, as a survival 
from an earlier stage of religious belief on the 
analogy of similar ideas among more primitive 
ireoples, there is, in addition, abundant evidence 
to support the view that not only Muhammadanism, 
but also the popular ideas traceable to a modified 
Hinduism, are superimposed upon a form of religion 
in which animism was the predominant factor. 
A belief in spirits pervades the whole of the every- 
day life of the bulk of the people. The position 
and importance of the medicine-man or magician 
(pawang and horrwr), the language of the innumer- 
able charms recited on any and every conceivable 
occasion, and the ceremonies which accompany 
any and every action or undertaking — even in some 
cases the most trivial — would in themselves point 
to this particular conclusion, even if we lacked 
the evidence supplied by the statements of the 
Malays themselves with regard to their object 
and meaning. Important proof of this connexion 
is furnished by the relations of the Malays with 
animals, with trees, and with the crops, and 
especially by their remarkable beliefs with regard 
to mining. 

(a) Animals. — To nearly all animals, but especi- 
ally to the larger, the Malays attribute anthropo- 
morphic traits and, in some cases, superhuman 
powers. The elephant and tiger, e.g., are believed 
to possess cities or districts in which they assume 
human form and live in houses. According to a 
legend which comes from Labu in Selangor, a man 
tracked an elephant to her home and married her 
in human form. She resumed her animal form 
when, on returning to his country against her 
express directions, he gave her food which included 
certain young tree-shoots. The tiger, which is an 
object of especial fear, is believed to be a demon in 
the form of a beast ; in the legendary ‘ Tiger Vil- 
lage’ the roofs of the houses are thatched with 
human hair, men’s bones are the rafters, and men’s 
skins the hut-walls. The original tiger was a boy 
found in the forest who changed into a tiger when 
beaten with many stripes by his schoolmaster. 
The latter placed a ban upon him to compel him 
to ‘ask for’ his prey. The tiger therefore uses 
divination by leaves (of certain forest trees) to 
ascertain whether his petition for a victim has been 
granted. It may be added that he is also believed 
to doctor his wounds with leaf-poultices. The 
belief in wer-tigers is one of the most deeply in- 
grained of Malay superstitions, but the power to 
become such a being is believed to belong especially 
1 Skr. naraka, ‘hell.’ 
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to one tribe of Sumatrans, the Korinchi Malays, 
of whom there are a number living in the peninsma. 
In one case a dead wer-tiger was identified by his 
jKiesessing a gold tooth derived from his human 
ori^al (see Lycantheopy). Both ghost-elephants 
and ghost-tigers are strongly believed in. They 
are distinguished by having one shrunken foot, are 
harmless, and are the tutelary spirits of certain 
regions of sacred localities. The most famous 
ghost-tigers of the peninsula dwelt on Mount Ophir 
(4000 ft.), near Malacca; in Selangor they were 
the guardians of a shrine on the summit of the 
Jugra Hill. The latter were formerly reputed to 
be the pets of the princess of Malacca ; thus the 
two stories were connected. The princess is said 
by local report to have established herself on Mount 
Ophir at the time of the Portuguese invasion, and 
still visits the hill in Selangor, accompanied by a 
handsome tiger, though herself invisible. When 
a tiger was Wiled, a public reception was accorded 
to him in the nearest village, at which he was 
treated as a powerful war-chief or champion, and 
was entertained by an exhibition of dancing and 
fencing. Both claws and whiskers of the tiger are 
greatly valued as charms ; the latter are sometimes 
twisted up with a man’s moustache, to strike terror 
into his enemies, and the former are imitated in 
the tiger’s claw knives worn on their fingers by 
the men who pretend to be wer-tigers. 

Equally significant are the stories and beliefs 
connected with the mouse-deer or chevrotain. This 
animal occupies the glace of Brer Rabbit in Malay 
folklore ; ^ it figures in numberless proverbial say- 
ings and romances, and is honoured by the title of 
Mentri B^lukar, ‘the Vizier of the (secondary) 
Forest-growth.’ In the lire-getting ceremony it is 
said to ask for fire wherewith to ‘ singe its mother- 
in-law’s feathers ’ (a bird). 

Hunting dogs are continually addressed as if 
they were human beings. It is, however, believed 
that it is unlucky to see them in the jungle, unless 
the person meeting them barks after the manner of 
a wild dog before they have time to do so. Cats, 
in addition to possessing supernatural powers (e.g., 
in the rain-making ceremony), are lucky because 
they wish for the prosperity of their owners. On 
the other hand, cat-killers, when in purgatory, will 
be required to cut and carry coco-nut logs to the 
number of hairs on the cat’s body, wherefore cats 
are not ‘ killed,’ but only set adrift on rafts to 
perish of hunger.’ 

The flesh of swine is now regarded as unclean by 
the modem (Muhammadan) Malay, but there are 
indications that this was not always the case ; thus 
a wild pig’s paunch is required in a Malay recipe 
for turning brass into gold; the wild pig, more- 
over, is hunted and eaten with avidity by the 
wild jungle tribe.s, as is still the case in S. Borneo 
and other parts of the Malayan region. It may 
also be noted that the flesh of the buffalo is pre- 
ferred to that of the ox, and the former is used, 
and not the latter, for sacrificial feasts — a fact 
which suggests an obscure survival of Hindu belief. 
The earth itself is supported on the horn of a 
gigMtic wild bufltalo. 

The attitude of the Malays towards wild animals 
and their belief in their magical powers are further 
indicated by the fact that in hunting and trapping 
no skill can avail unless it is it.self supported by 
magic, by special charms supplied by the medicine- 
man, and by formulae to be repeated in setting the 
traps and snares or when actually engaged in 
hunting operations, either to ensure success or to 
serve as a protection. Like the Siamese elephant- 
wizard, the Malay deer-wizard himself must first 

J W. W. Skeat, Fabfe^ and Folktales from an Eastern Forest^ 
Cambridge, 1901, Introd. i>. xiii. 

2 Clifford, p. 4* . 


enter the toils before a hunt begins, in order to in- 
fluence the deer magically to enter the deer-snares. 
If this were omitted, the ropes would fail to hold 
the deer, nor would the deer enter. The marks on 
the legs of the samhhar deer (rusa) are due to 
ulcers on the legs of its human original. 

Fish and other inhabitants of the water, like land 
animals, are regarded as having human or super- 
human qualities, and, when catching them, the 
Malays have to perform ceremonies to overcome 
their spiritual nature and magical powers. The 
crocodile, e.g., is, according to one account, a boy 
who fell from his mother’s arms into the water. 
The various species of fish also have their special 
origin ; one kind is said to be originally a cat, 
another a monkey, another a human being drowned 
in the river, and so forth. The Norse myth of the 
rivers sprung from the teats of the cow AuShnmla 
is recalled by a Perak story of a large specimen of 
the mudfish called aritan. Many magical or semi- 
magical beliefs cling round the crocodile. In many 
of the rivers certain crocodiles are regarded as the 
sacred embodiment of dead chiefs, and are free 
from molestation. When hunting these reptiles, 
the Malays repeat charms and take precautions to 
secure capture by symbolic actions such as striking 
the water with the canoe-paddle in imitation of the 
crocodile’s tail ; or, when eating curry, by gulping 
down three lumps of rice successively in the way 
in which it is hoped the reptile will take the bait ; 
or (by avoidance) by not taking the bones of curry- 
meate for fear that the wooden cross-piece buriM 
in the bait will fad to hold the crocodile. 


An elaborate ceremony precedes and accompanies a fishing 
expedition. It includes notification by three loud cries to the 
land-spirits that offerings, consisting of rice, betel, parts of a 
goat sacrificed tor the purpose, cigarettes, etc., hung up on a 
tree in a sacrificial tray, await their acceptance, and the offering 
of two similar trays, one in shallow water and one, containing 
the goat’s head, at the seaward end of the fishing stakes. 
Miscellaneous offerings from a basket are scattered while the 
boat is rowed out to the stakes, and, when they are reached, 
saffron-coloured and parked rice is scattered on the water, 
while the ‘ neutralizing rice-paste ’ ceremony is performed on 
the stakes and the boats. A number of tabus, such as seven 
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is also de rigueur. 

Among the wild tribes similar beliefs are enter- 
tained, but in particular they look upon animals 
as the embodiment of their illustrious dead. The 
elephant, the largest and most important of the 
animals, is the one into which the semangats 
of Semang chiefs are supposed to migrate. In 
consequence, it has euphemistic and propitiatory 
names. The same applies to the tiger. Monkeys, 
snakes, and birds play an important part in 
Semang mythology, while among insects the stick- 
insect is the most important. The list of animals 
to which the semangats of chiefs are supposed by 
the Besisi to migrate is extended beyond beasts of 
prey, including deer and pigs as well as tigers and 
crocodiles. Among the Mantri the tigers are the 
slaves of the wizard, or poyang, and are supposed 
to be immortal, while the Jakun believe that, if a 
tiger meets them in their path, it is a man who 
has sold himself to the evil spirit in order that in 
such a form he may wreak vengeance on his enemy 
or give play to his malignity. The amount of un- 
natural nistory associated with animals is, indeed, 
quite remarkable for a race whose jimgle knowledge 
is so complete as it is among real up-countiy 
Malays. The case of the large caterpillar which is 
believed to metamorphose into a ^uirrel is typical. 

(b) Birds . — Ideas of various kinds, mostly ani- 
mistic or anthropomorphic in character, are very 
generally associated with birds by the Malays. As 
arule, nocturnal birds are ill-omened. If one species 
of owl alights near a house and hoot^, it is said that 
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there will soon be a ‘ tearing of cloth ’ for a shrond. 
If the hdherek, a nocturnal bird which flies in flocks 
(a goat-sucker or night-jar), is heard, the peasant 
brings out a wooden platter, beats it with a knife, 
and calls out, ‘ Great-grandfather, bring us their 
hearts,’ in the hope of deluding the spirits into the 
belief that he forms one of the train of the Spectre 
Huntsman (hnntu pemburu) which these birds 
accompany, and must therefore not be attacked 
by them. 

The argus pheasant (kuang) is said in Perak to 
have been metamorphosed from a woman ; the 
female, moreover, is believed to reproduce its kind 
by swallowing the male bird alive. In Selangor it 
i- believed that a hornbill was transformed from 
the murderer of an old man, another variety 
(rhinoplax) to have been a man who slew his own 
mother-in-law. The toh katampi (a variety of 
homed owl) is believed to enter the fowl-house and 
there live on the intestines of fowls, which it 
extracts during life by means of a charm. The 
luck-bird — a small white bird about the size of a 
canary — if caught and placed in a rice-bin, ensures 
a good harvest to its owner ; a ground-dove, kept 
in a house, is a prophylactic against lire. If any 
one is fortunate enough to secure the nest of a kind 
of heron, or rmcak-ruwak, it confers upon him the 
power of invisibility. But the list of birds to 
which it has been recorded that the Malays attach 
peculiar ideas and significance may be said to be 
limited only by the varieties indigenous to the 
peninsula. 

In fowling, as in hunting, sympathetic magic plays 
a prominent part, while every operation has its ap- 
propriate charm for repetition. In catching wild 
pigeons, constant reference is made to their aemang- 
ats, and the aid of Vaopawang is required to perform 
the ‘ neutralizing rice-paste ’ ceremony in the space 
in front of the conical snarer'.-t hut, enclosed for the 
purpose, which is known as King Solomon’s Court- 
yaro, or to recite a charm over the long bamboo 
decoy-tube or pigeon-call. During tiie operation 
great care is taken that no part of the snarer’s 
paraphernalia is called by its proper name (which 
might be understood by the pigeon) ; ever 3 ’-thing 
is called bj' sojiie eupliemism — e.g., ‘the Magic 
Prince’ (for the name of the hut) and ‘ Prince Dis- 
traction ’ (instead of the word ‘ pigeon-call ’). 

(c) Vegetation.— 1 l\ig Malayan beliefs in relation 
to trees and other forms of vegetation follow to a 
great degree, if not entirely, their concepts in re- 
lation to animals. It is not clear that they hold 
that all trees have a semangat, but it is certain 
that some trees, such as the durian, the coco-nut- 
palm, the trees producing eagle-wood, camphor, 
and gutta-percha, an<l others are supposed to possess 
semangats. This belief extends even to dead and 
seasoned wood, as is shown by the invocation ad- 
dressed to the timbens used in the ceremony of 
launching a boat — a ceremony' which is frequently 
represented in Malay romances as taking place (a^ 
formerly in Fiji) over human rollers. In earlier 
days the men used to try to frighten the durian 
groves into bearing by t’nreats addressed to them 
verbally. The medicine man struck the trunk of 
an unfruitful tree seven times with a hatchet and 
threateneil to fell it if it did not bear. The toddy 
collector said to the eoco-nnt-palm : ‘Thus I bend 
j’our neck and roll up your hair ; and here is my 
ivory toddy-knife to help the washing of your 
face.’* The malacca cane is regarded from the 
same aninimtic point of view, and it is believed 
that a cane with a long joint vrill protect the owner 
from harm by snakes and animals, as well as bring 
him good luck in everything. In Selangor the 
stick-insect is supposed to be the embodiment of 
the malacca cane-.-pirit. In felling a tualaiig tree 
1 Skeat, ilalau Mayic, p. 217. 


(apparently not a specific tree, but a generic term 
for all trees containing a bees’ nest) — a matter in 
which great reluctance is shown — it is necessary to 
obtain the services of a pawang to drive away 
demons by charms and incantations. In the course 
of the incantation the heads of two white fowls 
are cut off and the blood is sprinkled upon the tree- 
trunks. The lime is another tree of which the 
spirit is the object of a special cult ; it is revered 
and looked upon as their chief patron by the 
theatrical players of Penang. In searching for the 
diseased and perfumed wowi known as gharu, or 
eagle-wood, the services of a,pawang are required 
to burn incense and repeat the appropriate charms. 
According to one account, the pawang uses a shelter 
near the selected tree (which is indicated by a low 
whispering or singing in the tree), and then repeats 
a charm which induces the gActrij-spirit to appear 
to him, generally in a dream, and to inform him of 
the kind of sacrifice required. When the tree has 
been felled, any one pas.sing between the trunk 
and the stump will die immediately. pawang 
uses and carries with him a piece of eagle-wood, 
the gharu mentpa (or shaped eagle-wood), which 
possesses a natural resemblance to some animal or 
bird. This is believed to contain the semangat of 
the eagle- wood and to assist in the search for that 
product. Similar beliefs are entertained, and simi- 
lar ritual is followed, in the collection of camphor 
and gutta-percha. It is interesting to note that in 
the collection of camphor a special language must 
be partang kapur, which, so far as known, 
is Malay in part only. A portion of any food eaten 
during the search for camphor must be thrown 
into the jungle for the hisan, or camphor-spirit. 

Many rules followed in planting the crops are 
based upon sympathetic magic and animism. In the 
first place, the propitious season for each operation 
must be indicated by the pawang. Sugar-cane 
must be planted at noon ; this makes it sweeter by 
drying up the juice and leaving the saccharine 
matter. Maize should be planted with a full 
stomach, a thick stick, and thick dibble ; this will 
swell the maize ear. Plantains should be planted 
after the evening meal, as they fill out better ; 
sweet potatoes, to ensure their having plenty of 
‘ eyes ’ when they begin to sprout, should be set 
when the night is starry. 

Of all agricultural pursuits, however, the culti- 
vation of rice exhibits most completely the ani- 
mistic ideas which underlie the relation of the 
Malays to nature. At every stage of the procedure 
precautions are taken to ensure the well-being and 
prosperity of the rice-soul, upon which the success 
of the cultivation depends. 

Tlie time of the sowing is determined by the pawang ; 
pvaj ers are read over a portion of the seed at the mosque (re- 
placing an earlier ceremony at the holy place, or klfamaC ) ; in 
sowing, the mother-seed is placed in a specially-prepared bed 
ill one corner of the nursery-plot before the rest of the seed is 
scattered. When the rice is ready, it is transplanted with 
proper propitiatory ceremonies, and occasionally, say once in 
Liiree or four years, these were accompanied bv a ceremony— a 
sort of mock combat (si ngieta)—to drive off evil spirits. When 
The rice is ready for reaping, in ord< r to begin the harvest, the 
reapers must first obtain the painu\g's permission. The first 
operation was to take the semangat out of all the plots, and 
before cutting the iice it was usual to sprinkle it with tlie 
I neutralizing rice-paste. From tlie spot where the rice is finest 
' and where there are seien joints to the stalk, seven stems are 
clipped ceremonialh to be the seinangat ot the rice-crop. An- 
, other handful is tied bv the pawang in the centre with a strip 

, of a specia' -a---'- .r , .(jiierice- 

I crop of the;. '.■ ■ : ■ ... i be reaped 

1 last, prefen. . . ■ ' ■ .... . . .angat was 

made into the shape of an infant dressed m swaddling clothes, 
placed in a basket with a Malay umbrella to shade it from the 
sun, and laid on a new sleeping-mat, with pillows at its head 
m the house of the owner. For three days the people in the 
house must observe certain tabus ; e.g., rice, salt, oil, montv 
etc , must not leave the house, perfect quiet must be observed’ 
hair must not be cut, and so forth. These tabus were practii 
cally identical with those imposed in the case of the birth of 
children. For three days after the taking oi the stmanyat the 
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mother-sheaf was treated ae a yoon^ mother ; i.e, , young ehoots 
of trees were pounded and scatter^ over it every evenings and 
on the evening of the third day coco-nut pulp and goat-^wers 
mixed with sugar were eaten and a little ejected from 
the mouth on to the sheaf — an analogue of the salad admini- 
ster^ to a mother. A woman, when entering the clearing, 
must kiss the stalks, saying, ‘ Come, come,i soul of my child,* 
as if embrucing one of her own infanta. Ultimately the rice 
obtained from the semangat (representing the child) and from 
the sheaf (representing the mother) are mixed and placed in 
the receptacle in which rice ia stored, t<^ether with a wreath of 
the straw of the first ceremonial pounding of the padi, the ears 
first pounded being those cut immediately after the taking of 
the semangat. Some is mixed with next year’s seed, and some 
is used to make the tipong tawar.^ 

From all that has been said it will be clear that 
the gist of the Malayan harvest ceremony consists 
in the attempt to simulate, on behalf of the vege- 
tative rice-crop, a lucky birth as of a human 
infant, in the hopes that this mock-ceremony may 
stimulate the productive powers of the rice-plant 
for the following harvest. 

(d) Mining . — In the western States of the pen- 
insula tin-mining was, and still is, the most 
important industry. Although mining is now 
carried on chiefly by Chinese, the ceremonies in 
use at the opening of a mine are purely Malayan. 
Formerly alucrative and highly important post was 
that of mining wizard ; some of these magicians 
were believed to possess the power of bringing ore 
to a place where it did not exist, and of turning 
into grains of sand, or of sterilizing, such ore as 
existed. The ore itself was regarded as endued 
not only with \itality, hut also with the power of 
functional increase. Sometimes it was said to 
resemble a buffalo, and in this shape could travel 
to and fro underground. The gold-spirit in one 
case (at Raub in Pahang) was believed to take the 
form of a golden roe-deer — an idea obviously 
based on the imaginary shape of some large 
nugget. Beyond tin, gold, and possibly a little 
silver and galena, no metals are worked in the 
peninsula. 

The natives, however, have a great reverence 
for iron. The Lump of Iron in the royal regalia, 
when placed in water, is the most solemn and 
binding oath known to those who use it, and it is 
referred to in the most terrible denunciations of 
the Malay ^vizard ; a long iron nail guards the 
newborn child and the rice-soul ; betel-nut scissors 
(also of iron) or a dagger protect a corpse from 
evil contact, and a Malay in the Jungle often plants 
his knife-blade edgewise to the source in a stream 
before he drinks, in order to drive away any 
chance demons. Bezoar-stones and stone imple- 
ments alike are said to be endowed >vith magical 
properties and powers ; a unique ea.st-coast belief 
regards the latter as arising out of the ground, and 
not, as almost everywhere else in the world, as 
being hurled down from the sky in the form of 
thunderbolts. 

The objects of the charms employed by the 
mining wizards seem to be to clear the jungle of 
evil spirits, to banish evil spirits from the ground 
before starting excavations, to propitiate the local 
spirits and indnce the tin-ore to show itself when 
the tin-bearing stratum is reached, and to per- 
suade the spirits to partake of a banquet spread 
for them in a receptacle intended to represent a 
rsyal faaU of audience. The spiritual ‘audience 
chamoer ’ is usually two or three feet square and 
furnished wth offerings similar to those normally 
placed on the sacrificial tray, with certain articles, 
such as sugar-cane, plantains, yams, etc., supposed 
to be specially characteristic of the food eaten 
by miners. The chief tabu is the killing of any 
sort of living creature within the mine, except in 
case of sacrifice, when a white buffalo may be slain 
UTOn the brink of the mine, the head being buried 
^ lit. ‘ Cluclc, cluck,* the call commonly addressed to domestic 
towls. 

* * Keutralizing rice-paste ’ (see above). 


and small portions representative of each part 
being deposited in the ‘ audience chamber.’ Other 
tabns are the wearing of a sarong, burying the 
skin of any beast in the mine, wearing shoes, and 
even carrying an umbrella; the last is particu- 
larly offensive to the spirits, since it is the msignia 
of Malay royalty. A special language has to be 
used in so far as certain words are concerned. No 
animal or thing not itself allowed in the mine 
(such as an elephant, tiger, or cat), nor even lime- 
fruit, may be mentioned by any hut this substi- 
tuted title. Nor may any one assume the attitude 
or dress (a black coat) worn by the wizard in 
building the altar for the preliminary sacrifice, in 
performing the magical ceremonies, or in uttering 
the invocations (such as the attitude of standing 
with both hands on the hips or behind the hack), 
nor may even the wizard himself assume them on 
any ordinary occasion. 

(e) Water . — The Malays have been a seafaring 
race from time immemorial, and the rivers were 
also of great importance to them before the 
making of roads. It was by the rivers that they 
first penetrated the country ; the old Malay settle- 
ments are all on river-banks, and the streams are 
still the chief source of supply for irrigating the 
rice-fields. To both river and sea many supersti- 
tions and legends are attached. Their animistic 
notions include belief in water-spirits, against 
whom precautions are taken for the protection of 
their boats. It was formerly the custom to fasten 
a bunch of sngar-palra twigs to the top of the mast 
to prevent the water-spint from settling on the 
mast-head. The sea-spirits are invoked to point 
out shoals, etc., and sometimes in rapids or other 
ditficMt places offerings are made to the spirits of 
the rivers. The tidal wave (bore or eagre) on a 
river was formerly held to he caused by the passing 
of a fluvial monster, which ascends the river ; one 
of these (on the bore ceasing) was describe to 
the present writer as having b^n killed by being 
knocked on the head with a stick, Eredia (A.D. 
1613) says that the Malays attribute such bores 
to souls of the dead who are passing the ocean in 
caJUas from one region to another, i.e. from the 
Golden Chersonese to the river Ganges. Ordinary 
river-floods (which were distinguished as male 
and female) were thought to be caused by similar 
agency. 

9. Cosmology and natural phenomena. -(«) 
Malay . — In Malay folklore the theory of creation 
is that light emanating from the supreme being 
became the ocean, from which ascended foam and 
vapour. The earth and sea were then formed, each 
of seven tiers, the earth resting on the surface of the 
water from east to west, the mountains of the Cau- 
casus being regarded as a chain put round the earth 
to keep it stable on the face of the waters. Beyond 
them IS spread a vast plain, the sand and earth of 
which are of gold and mnsk, the stones rubies and 
emeralds, the vegetation of odoriferous flowers. 
Besides the Caucasus, which are known to the 
Malays as Bukit Kof Hills of Kaf ’), and are of 
immense importance in popular lore, there is a 
great central mountain called Maha Mem, which 
is sometimes identified by Malays with a hill in 
Sumatra. Another version of the Creation, in 
part obviously due to Muslim influence, describes 
how God, the eldest magician, pre-existing by 
Himself, created the pillar of the Ka'ba* of which 
the four branches form the four comers of the earth, 
and the world-snake, Sakatimuna, which was killed 
by Gabriel and broke asunder, the head and fore part 
shooting up to heaven, the tail part penetrating 
downwards beneath the earth. The description of 
this serpent (whose name suggests an Indian origin) 

1 lat. * cube ' (the cube-shaped sanctuary of the Black Stone 
at Mecca). For the Ea'ba see Mscca. 
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is remarkably anthropomorphic; in fact, it is a 
serpent in little more than name. 

It was usually believed that the world was of oval 
shape and revolves on its axis four times in the 
year, and that the sun was a body of fire moving 
round the earth and producing the alternations of 
day and night. Some at least imagined the firma- 
ment to consist of a perforated stone or rock, the 
stars being caused by the light which streams 
tlirough these apertures. Further, the earth is 
declared to be carried by a colossal buffalo on the 
tip of its horns — an obvious Malay parallel to the 
world-elephant in the Ramayana and the boar- 
incarnation of Visnu. When one horn gets tired, 
the buffalo tosses up the earth and catches it on the 
other horn, the concussion thus produced being the 
cause of earthquakes. This buffalo stands on an 
island in the nether ocean, or on a giant tortoise 
(according to some versions), or on the monstrous 
fish called Nun (Arab. ‘ fish ’). The universe is 
girt round by a huge serpent which feeds upon its 
own tail. Peculiarly Mala3', on the other hand, is 
the idea of the tides, which, it is said, are caused by 
the movements of a colossal crab that twice a day 
leaves and re-enters its cave at the foot of the 
world-tree Pauh Janggi (the sea-coco-nut-palm), 
which grows on a sunken rock or quicksand in the 
‘ Navel ’ or Central Whirlpool of the Ocean {pusat 
tasek). The sun's name in Malay is Mata-hari, 
which means ‘ eye of daj',’ but on the east coast it 
is held to be a horse which is conducted in proces- 
sion through the heavens by angels during the day, 
and led back again at night-time to the point 
whence it started. 

Eclipses of the sun and moon are considered to 
be due to the devouring of these bodies by a 
gigantic dragon (Kahu), or, according to some, a 
god. Malays, like the Chinese and other more primi- 
tive races, endeavour to save the sun and moon 
by making a vigorous noise to drive away the 
destroyer. The spots on the moon repre.sent an in- 
verted banyan tree, under which sits an old hunch- 
back, plaiting strands of tree-bark, or, as some say, 
•spinning cotton. As soon as his task is finished, 
he will angle for every tiling on the earth’s surface. 
The line has not yet been completed because a rat 
gnaws through it despite the vigilance of the old 
man’s cat, which is al waj's watching. It should be 
added that the Malay phrase, bulan bunting pelan- 
ilok { ‘ the moon is great with the mouse-deer ’), is 
douhtle.ss explainable by the fact that in Sanskrit 
mythology the spots on the moon are thought to 
be a hare or antelope, which, being hard pressed by 
a hunter, appealed to the moon for protection and 
was taken up by her into her arms ; the phrase is 
often used when she is three-quarters full. 

Landslip.s in the hills during the rains, being 
often accompanied by floods, are said to be due to 
dragons breaking forth from the hills, where they 
have been doing penance, on their way to the sea. 
Rocks and waterfalls of unusual appearance are 
believed to owe tlieir origin to demons. A rain- 
bow, if onlj' a small portion of the end is visible, 
betokens the death of a Raja, if it appears in the 
west. The treasure which lies where the foot of 
the rainbow touches the earth has never yet been 
found, as ‘no one can ever arrive at the place’ 
where it touches. The rainbow itself is often 
taken to be a snake and is sometimes said to be 
seen drinking («fur /Hiniini). On the east coast it 
is sometimes said to be the head and entrails of a 
horse or a bullock which comes down to earth to 
drink. There is a house on the east coast of tlie 
peninsula in which a water-jar [tempoyan) had 
l^oen drained dry by a rainbow. 

Sunset is a time of danger, since then all evil ! 
.-pirits have power, while the name applied to the i 
yellow glow of the last raj’s of the .sun (tiinrnbung i 


kuning, ‘ the yellow deity ’) is a term associated 
with terror. In Perak children are caUed in at 
sunset to save them from this danger, and women 
often chew and spit out at seven points, as they 
walk round the house at sunset, kunyet term, an 
evil-smelling root much disliked by evil demons. 
Pulau Tioman, an island south-east of Pahang, is 
believed to be actually the body of a dragon, or 
niiga. The Malay who told this to the present 
writer said that a long while ago an English 
Government vessel was passing this island, when 
her crew, catching sight of the then existing three 
points of the dragon’s crest on the summit of 
the island, fired, breaking them off, and that the 
vessel itself sank afterwards. There are now said 
to be a number of people living on it, none of whom 
is allowed to make the least use of vinegar ; if 
any vinegar is spilt, an earthquake follows, because 
the island is in reality the monstrous body of an 
enormous dragon. 

(b) Pagan races . — The Semang endow both sun 
and moon with human form, both being female. 
Like the Japanese, who have been credited by some 
authors with Malayan affinities, they associate the 
sun with a crow (Ag-Ag), whom they assert to be 
the husband of that luminary, whereas the hus- 
band of the moon is Ta’ Pdnn (see above, p. 354’’). 
When the sun sets, it falls into a cavern, which 
some Semang identify with a species of Hades. 
Eclipses are caused by a huge dragon, or serpent, 
which tries to swallow the luminary ; in the case 
of the moon, the Semang assert that the serpent is 
the moon’s mother-in-law, who has assuraM this 
form and is trying to embrace it — an act which is 
clearly regarded by the Semang with loathing and 
abhorrence. The rainbow is a huge python, or 
serpent, and the spots where it touches the earth 
are feverish and bad to live near. During a storm 
of thunder and lightning the Semang draw a few 
drops of blood in a bamboo intemode and throw it 
skywards. As the ghosts of wicked tribesmen fly 
up to the heavens, this is intended to propitiate 
them and persuade them to return. Sometimes, 
however, it is believed that the y)irits go down- 
wards and become water-spirits. In this case part 
of the blood is thrown towards the sky and part 
groundwards (Pangan). 

Thunderbolts are supposed to be hurled as the 
result of undue familiarity towards a mother-in- 
law. An unusual explanation of thunder and 
lightning from Kedah is that the latter phenome- 
non is the flashing of the top-cords of dead medicine- 
men. The thunder is the hum of the tops them- 
selves when revolving. 

The Kedah Semang hold that heaven consists of 
thrw tiers or layers : the highest is filled with 
fruit-trees which bear luxuriantly aU the year 
round, and is inhabited by the greater personages 
of Semang mythology' ; the second also contains 
fruit-trees, but is defended against unanthorized 
pillagers by a gigantic baboon who pelts any snch 
would-be assailants with ‘ false durian-fruit ’ (the 
produce of a wild fruit-tree) ; ' the third has noth- 
ing but the low brooding clouds which bring sick- 
ness to humanity. 

Of Sakai beliefs little that is typical has been re- 
corded, such information as is avaOable witnessing 
to a close resemblance to Semang beliefs. Ra-hn’ 
(obviously the Indo-Malay Rahu), a being resem- 
bling a dragon, tries to swallow the sun and moon, 
but is driven away by the beating of drums and 
bamboo clappers. Kelang Belok. a world-eagle, at 
one time destroyed all human beings except a boy 
and a girl. With a magic knife the boy slew the 

■ This fruit is sometimes called br Malays the ‘ Ha-ha ’ fruit, 
from the belief that demons, on ilyin^ up to inspect it, see 
that it is not the real durian-frnit, and indulge in loud peals of 
Sardonic lau^htei 
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eagle, and from this pair all mankind are descended. 
The Sakai are said to indulge in ceremonial exorcism 
of the spirits of thunder, and it is believed that 
the forces of nature assist the souls of certain evil 
spirits or demons, which cause them to harm people, 
though the forces themselves are not demons. The 
earth is a thin crust resting on the nether ocean, 
and the heavens possess several layers, or tiers; 
the inhabitants of the uppermost are said to include 
a female deity who has to wash the sin-blackened 
souls in hot water. 

The Blandas of Selangor say that the earth was 
originally the shape of a flat long betel-box (sodok- 
sodok), the nether ocean had the form of a globular 
tobacco-box (lopak-lopak), and the heavens were 
round and over-arching like an umbrella. The 
Blandas’ account of paradise resembles that of the 
B6sisi. The latter hold that the souls of the good 
(or wise) pass away to the Island of Fruit-Trees, 
which they identify apparently with the moon, an 
eclipse being the work of a spirit that wishes to 
annihilate their spirit ancestors, the moon’s in- 
habitants. This Island of Fruit-Trees is reached 
by crossing a fallen tree-trunk which serves as a 
bridge, and from which the wicked fall into a lake 
or boiling cauldron. This happens only to those 
who allow themselves to be frightened by a big 
dog which sits at the parting of the ways by which 
the souls must go. The magicians of tlie tribe are 
reputed to be able to visit paradise and bring back 
fruit with them. Gaffer Engkoh dwells in the 
moon, which he reached by a ladder now broken, 
and protects from wild animals dead souls who 
visit the Island of Fruit-Trees. 

The Mantri have not, to any extent, acquired 
Malay traditions as regards the form, character, 
and motion of the sun, moon, stars, etc. Tlie dark 
spots in the moon they believe, however, to be 
a tree beneath which sits the moon-man Moyang 
Bertang, an enemy of mankind, who is constantly 
making nooses with which to catch them — a task 
wMch he is prevented from accomplishing by 
mice, who continually gnaw through the strings. 
Eclipses are not attributed to a snake or a dragon, 
but to a devouring evil spirit. The sky is a great 
[? inverted] copper pot, suspended over the earth by 
a string, and around its edge the earth is constantly 
sending up sprouts which would join the stars if an 
old man did not cut and eat them. In addition 
the Mantri have a version of the sun-rope belief, 
viz. an idea that the sun is a woman tied by a 
string which her lord is always pulling, while the 
stars are the moon’s children. The sun once had 
as many children as the moon, but, having been 
tricked by the latter into eating them, now pur- 
sues the moon, and, when he succeeds in biting 
her, causes an eclipse to happen. This explains 
why the moon hides her children by day. 

In the beliefs of the Benna Jaknn the world is 
globular in shape and enclosed in the sky. Farthest 
north and south are the extremities of a great 
beam, the north being twenty days’ journey from 
Boko, where there was a great hill from which the 
north wunds issued. The sun and moon move round 
the earth, producing darkness and light alternately. 

10 . Origin of man. — (a) Malay . — What is now 
the most usual account of the creation of man, 
from the four elements of earth, air, lire, and 
water, appears to be a Malayized version of the 
Muhammadan story. Adam was formed from the 
heart of the earth by the angel Azrael, not without 
■strenuous opposition and protests from the earth 
itself. A common feature of Malayan romances 
and legends, which also appears in Japanese folk- 
lore, and is probably to be attributed to an Indian 
origin, describes the supernatural origin of human 
beings in the interior of some vegetable product, 
as, e.g., in the story of a giant bamlxK), which con- 


tinually sent forth fresh shoots as it was cut down, 
and in which King Dasaratha, according to the 
story in Sri Baina (the Malay version of the Bdma- 
yana), found the princess, or, again, in the tradition 
of the discovery of Teh Purba in the river-foam. 

(6) Pagan races . — The Semang story of the 
origin of the human race is that the first woman, 
seemg that all other animals had children, was 
desirous of having offspring of her own, but did 
not know how to obtain them. She and her hus- 
band took to carrying a brace of fire-logs under 
their arm-pits by way of make-believe. But one 
day the coco-nut monkey (B’ro), on noticing what 
they were doing, gave them advice, as a result of 
w'hich they had four children, two boys and two 
girls. These married and had children of their 
oum, but the ring-dove (tekukor) warned the chil- 
dren of the first generation that they had united 
within the forbidden degrees, and advised them to 
septate and ‘ marry other people,’ in which case 
their children might intermarry without impro- 
priety. 

Among the Mantri the story of their origin forms 
an incident in a group of myths connected with 
Mertang, the first me^cine-man, and his younger 
brother. Bio, who came from a place called ‘ Bising 
Land’ (Tanah Bangun) in the sky and returned 
there after a sojourn on earth. They were the 
children of two people called ‘ Drop of Water’ (Ayer 
Sk-Titik) and ‘ Handful of Earth’ (Tanah Sk-K£pal), 
the latter being their mother. Mgrtang took his 
youngest sister to wife, and from them the Mantri 
are descended. Bio married the other sister, but 
had no offspring. When men increased in numbers 
to an alarming extent, To’ Entah (or ‘ Lord-knows- 
who’), the first batin, a son of Mkrtang, drew his 
father’s attention to the circumstance. Mkrtang 
wished things to remain as they were, but Blfi 
suggested that ‘ men ought rather to die, after the 
fashion of the banana, which itself expires, although 
its young scions survive.’ Thus it was decided, 
and so the old now die, although they leave their 
children behind them. According to another ver- 
sion, the Mantri are descended from two white apes 
(ungka putih) who sent their young ones dowm into 
the plains, whereupon they developed so rapidly 
that they and their descendants became men. Yet 
another version says that men came down from 
heaven in a ship built by God, which floated upon 
the waters of the earth. The story of the princess 
found in the bamboo also occurs among the Mantri. 
She married the son of the first Raja, and she and 
her husband both live invisible to this very day. 

Benna tradition says that a man and woman 
were created by Pirman when he formed the world. 
When the Lnlnmut mountains, the oldest land, 
rose out of the water, a ship oipulai^ wood, com- 
pletely enclosed, in which the man and woman 
were contained, was left floating on the surface of 
the water. After the ship ceased to move, they 
nibbled their way out, and from this pair men are 
descended. As the male child was bom from the 
right leg and the female from the left, children of 
the same womb cannot marry. The Jakun say 
that God created a man and woman in heaven who 
came down to earth in the State of Johor. 

II. Personality; the body and personal posses- 
sions. — Malays, in common with all peoples of a 
primitive civilization, have implicit faith in the 
magical possibilities of personality and of intimate 
personal possessions. This is veiy clearly shown 
in the beliefs relating to the spiritual or magical 
powers of the Rajas, the theory of the king as the 
divine man being strongly held and consistently 
adhered to. It is alleged that the Malay king 
originally had the right to slay any one at pleasure, 

1 AUtonia tcholaris, which furnishes the Ualay substitute for 
cork. 
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without being guilty of a crime and without any 
inconvenient questions being asked him. Not only 
is his body sacred, but that sanctity extends to the 
royal regalia, which no one may touch, or even 
make models of, without incurring the risk of a 
grave illness, possibly even death itself. Any one 
who infringes the royal tabus, oflends the royal 
person, or wrongfully makes use of the royal in- 
signia or privileges will be struck down by the 
divine (quasi-electric) discharge of the royal sanctity 
(daulat). In the Malay romances the kings are 
credited with all the attributes of inferior gods; 
they are usually invulnerable and gifted with 
miraculous powers, such as that of transforming 
themselves, returning to life, and resuscitating the 
lives of others. As a divine man the Malay king 
possesses a number of prerogatives which enter 
into almost every act of life and effectually set him 
apart from ordinary men. One of these is the sole 
use of white for the royal umbrella, and the use of 
yellow cloth (the white umbrella, once the royal 
emblem throughout Indo-t'hina, has now been 
abandoned for yellow). Linguistic tabus are also 
employed with reference to the king, such words 
as S'liitap, ‘to eat,’ heradu, ‘to sleep,’ g'mnc)', ‘to 
he sick,’^ being substituted for the usual Malay 
words when reference is made to the royal person. 
At the Malay king’s death his name is dropped 
and he is called Marhum,’ the deceased, with the 
addition of a phrase descriptive of some prominent, 
and often uncomplimentary or grotesque, event of 
his lifetime. One of the most important and 
significant beliefs connected with the king is that 
which attributes to him a personal influence over 
the works of nature, such as the growth of the 
crops and the bearing of fruit-trees. This also, in 
a minor measure, applies to his delegates, and in 
modern times has even been extended to European 
officials employed in the government of the country. 

In a lesser degree the magical property upon 
which the regal sanctity is based is a quality of 
the ordinary individual, though usually inversely 
in the sense that it is su'ceptible to evil influence, 
or, in the ca.se of parts of the body, capable of 
conveying evil to the owner. The head is stUl, to 
some extent, regarded as sacrosanct. In cases of 
assault gi eater penalty is exacted for an injury to 
the head than for that to any other part of the 
person. Great circumspection is employed in cut- 
ting the hair ; sometimes it is never shoin ; more 
often it is not cut during a special period — e.g., after 
the birth of a child. Often a hoy’s head is shaved 
after birth with the exception of oue lock in the 
centre of the he.ad, which is allowed to grow until 
he begins to glow up, or even, in consequence of 
some parental vow, until he attains the period of 
puberty or marriage. These customs may he due 
to the sanctity of the head, or possibly to the idea 
that magic may be brought to bear upon the former 
owner of tlie hair by means of that which has been 
cut off'. For this reason both hair-clippings and 
nail paring.s are carefully disposed of, while they 
are invariably mentioned as part of the ingredients 
of the well-known wax mannikin still believed to 
be most effective in bringing about the illness or 
death of an enemy. To the same category belongs 
the practice of kneading up with the substance of 
a mannikin the eyebrows or saliva of the intended 
victim, or soil taken from his footprint. 

12. Holy places. — Notwith.st.mding the existence 
of the mosque as the centre of religious life, there 
is in every ~mall district a sacred place, or ‘ high 
place ’ (kirdiii d);- at which vows are paid on special 
occasions. Such spots are invested with a high 
degree of sanctity. In theory they are the burial- 
j'laces of holy nien, the early ajHistles of the 

’ .\rab. ynarhiiin. ‘onv who it.vs found [divine] mercy.' 

- From Arab, kardinah, ‘ respect,’ ‘ veneration,’ ‘ miracle ’ i 


Muhammadan faith, or the first founders of the 
village, and persons of local celebrity ; but, as a 
matter of fact, in many if not in most cases, they 
belong to an earlier state of belief than such an 
origin would imply. Many of these kerdmat are 
not graves at all, but fall into the category of those 
holy places which the Malays themselves, when 
asked to interpret them, explain as being ‘ spirit 
places’ (kerdmat jin). For instance, the ktrdmat 
of Nakhoda ( ‘shipmaster’) IJusain on Bukit Nyalas, 
near the Johol frontier, consists of a group of rooks 
exhibiting no sign of any kind of burial. This 
(orthodox) yin presides over rain and streams and 
all kinds of water. Incense is burnt here to prevent 
floods and to get sufficient water for irrigation. It 
is probable that the name is a later accretion and 
the rite a relic of the worship of the spirit of streams 
of water. In another place the kerdmat is a tree 
with a protuberance on the trunk. This swelling 
is closely connected with the harvest ; it increases 
in good years and in bad decreases. 

In Klang there is a famous wishing-rock, called 
Batu Tre, to which the Mantri have resorted from 
time immemorial. A similar rock is situated on 
the top of Gunong Berembun (‘ Berembun Crag’), 
while other mountain summits also have similar 
wishing-places, each possessing its good spirit. 
The suppliant who visits these places carries vyith 
him a couple of white fowls and samples of various 
articles of food in a tray, which is suspended from 
a tree or placed on the highest peak of the sum- 
mit. After his wishes have been silently addressed 
to the spirit of the mountain, the petitioner sets a 
meal prepared on the spot for the purpose. 

It may be noted, however, that such sacred 
places were not recognized by the Semang, possibly 
owing to their nomadic habits. The Sakai and 
•Takun appear to have set apart certain sites for 
the purpose of burning incense and registering 
vows, and they had, in addition to these shrines, 
medicine-huts, either solitary cells in the depths 
of the forest, in which the medicine-man kept a 
selection of his charms and spells, or diminutive 
slielters which screened liim and his patients during 
the ceremony of exorcism. 

13. Rites : prayer and sacrifice. — In the case of 
both prayer and sacrifice, the Malay standpoint is 
entirely materialistic. The prayer is invariably a 
request for material advantage ; its efficacy is in- 
creased by repetition. Sacrifice, as is shown by 
the language of the charm, is, or was originally, 
regarded as a simple gift. There is evidence, 
however, of the progression from this point of 
view to that of homage, and, finally, to that of 
self-abnegation. The spirit or deity is invited to 
eat or drink of the offerings placed before him. 
An intermediate stage between the gift and the 
idea of homage is marked by the use of substitutes 
and a sacrifice of parts for the whole. For in- 
stance, in the instruction of the magician, ‘ if the 
deity demands a human sacrifice, a cock may be 
substituted’* — a statement which points, more- 
over, to the former prevalence of human sacrifices. 
In one case a more explicit declaration was made 
to the present writer, who was told that for a man 
a buffalo could be substituted, for a buffalo a goat, 
for a goat a cock, for a cock an egg — a statement 
which explains the frequent use of an egg in 
Malay sacrifices. The idea of abnegation among 
the Malays appears to be confined to votal cere- 
monies or vows in which the votary’s offering is 
not regulated by custom, but there is often a tacit 
understanding that he ’will sacrifice something of 
value to himself. 

The chief rites performed on various occasions, 
to which reference is made below in connexion 
with special heliefs, are : (u) rites performed at 
* Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 211 ; cf. p. 144, note. 
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shrines ; (6) the rite of burning the incense ; (c) 
the scattering of the sacrificial rice ; and {d) the 
application of the neutralizing rice-paste. 

(o) The principal elements of the rites performed at shrines 
are the burning of incense, the offering of nasi kunyit (yellow- 
stained rice), and the killing of he-goa&. The worshippers par- 
take of the flesh of the goats and. In some cases at least, of the 
yellow rice, while the white (‘ soul ’) cloth, five cubits in length, 
which is laid on the shrine now becomes the property of the 
masque attendant (ftifaf), though formerly it doubtless went to 
thepawang. 

(b) The burning of incense is the commonest form of burnt 
sacrifice. An invocation is sometimes addressed bo the spirit 
of the incense, urging it ‘ to pervade the seven tiers of the earth 
and the seven tiers of heaven respectively,’ t so as to ensure 
that the offering reaches the nostrils of the gods. Omens are 
drawn from the way in which the smoke rises. 

(c) The scattering of the sacrificial rice is performed with four 
varieties of rice-grain (parched, washed, saffron-stained, and a 
special kind called ‘glutinous rice,* or pidut). The parched 
nee is generally used for scattering on the sacrificial tray after 
banana-leaves have been spread over it. The saffron-stained 
and the washed rice are sprinkled on the persons to be bene- 
fited, or upon the ground or house-floor, while the glutinous 
rice is generally used for feasts at high places. 

(d) Lustration is accomplished hy fire or water. Of the 
farmer the best examples are the funugation of infants and the 
roasting of the mother after child-birth. One form of lustra- 
tion by water is an integ^ portion of a large class of cere- 
monies, such as those relating to building, fishing, agriculture, 
marriage, etc. It is called t^ong taivar, or the ‘ neutralizing 
rice-paste ’ (really rice-flour water). It consists in the applica- 
tion, by dabbing, painting, or sprinkling, of a thin paste (made 
by m ixin g the rice-flour with water, taken up in a leaf -brush or 
sprinkler) on the objects which it is intended to protect or 
neutralize. The brush is made of bunches of five, seven, 
or nine leaves of certain plants bound with fibrous string of 
shredded tree-bark or creeper. The materials and combina- 
tions vary, of course, with the object and occasion of the cere- 
mony (whether, e.g., for a marriage, for blessing the fishing- 
stakes, or for taking the rice-soul). Short rhythmic charms 
were often used to accompany the rites, but were not repeated 
audibly. 

Developments of the idea of lustration by water are to be 
found in the bathing of the mother and child after birth and 
the washing of the floor on similar occasions, the ablutiou of 
the sick, of the bride and bridegroom, and of corpses, and the 
annual bathing expeditions which purify the bathers and pro- 
tect them from eril. Fasting in the form of religious pen- 
ance is now seldom practised, but used in former days to be 
undertaken to secure a state of exaltation, to Induce visions, or 
to acquire supernatural powers. The fast always took place in 
a Mlitary place, usually on the summit of a lof§r hill or moun- 
tain. Such fasts did not imply complete abstinence ; a small 
modicum of rice was allowed daily, with the result that they 
might be prolonged almost indefinitely. 

lA Magic and the medicine-man. — (a) Malay. 
— Although the office of the medicine-man, or 
magician {paiaang), is falling into abeyance in 
towns, it was at one time of great importance ; 
and this is still the case to a large extent in 
country places. The pawang is the accredited 
intermediary between men and spirits, and, al- 
though he has no connexion with the Muham- 
madan religion, without him no village community 
would be complete. The office is often hereditary, 
or at least contined to the members of one family. 
Certain properties, such as a peculiar kind of head- 
dress, are, as it were, the regalia or official insignia, 
and are handed down from one generation to another. 
The functions of the medicine-man are many and 
diverse. Few of the operations of life can be 
undertaken without his intervention. In fishing, 
trapping, and hunting, in the gathering of jungle 
produce, in agricultural matters, such as sowing, 
reaping, irrigation, and clearing the jungle, in 
prospecting for minerals of all kinds, in every 
crisis of lite — birth, adolescence, and marriage — 
of sickness, death, and hurial, his aid is invoked 
to decide the propitious moment for action, to pre- 
scribe the ritual, and to carry out the rites. Not 
the least important of hi.s powers in former days 
was that of controlling the weather — traces of 
which are still preserved in Malay weather 
charms. For his services in these matters he 
receives a small payment. 

For the most part the prncaug's instructions 
consist of prohibitions, ox pantang ; e.g., it is pan- 
tang in some places to work in the rice-fields on 
t Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 7fi. 


the fourteenth and fifteenth days of the lunar 
months ; certain instruments are proscribed ; in 
the interior a reaping-hook may not be used for 
cutting the padi, or at least the tuai (a small 
instrument consisting of a crescent-shaped blade, 
set transversely in a slip of bamboo, which will 
cut only one or two heads of rice at a time) must 
be used to begin the reaping. By these prohibi- 
tions, it may be concluded, the pawang preserves 
the traditional method of an older rigime — e.g. , in 
enforcing an adherence to the custom of the fixed 
maximum prices for the sale of rice and other 
articles within the village, infraction of which 
entails a bad harvest. 

The pawang is sometimes supposed to keep a 
familiar spirit which is hereditary in the family, 
enabling him to deal summarily with wild spirits 
of a noxious character, and also to bewitch and 
thus to punish people who are bold enough to dis- 
jmte his authority. Such punishment is usually 
inflicted by a ‘ sending,’ or ‘ pointing,’ one form of 
which consisted in pointing a kiis in the direction 
of the intended victim, the point of the dagger 
beginning to drip blood as soon as the charm began 
to work. Another form consists in burning the 
point of the cordiform top of a newly opened bunch 
of bananas growing on the tree ; this causes excruci- 
ating agony ; then the pawang cuts off the top and 
the victim dies vomiting blood, his heart having 
fallen out of its proper position. The Malay witch 
also commonly keeps a familiar, which may have 
as its embodiment a night-owl, a badger, etc. 

In certain respects, it is important to note, the 
magician stands on the same footing as the divine 
man or king; e.g., he possesses a regalia which is 
called by the same name (kabisaran) as the in- 
signia of royalty, he may (at least in some cases) 
use the royal colour, and he may, like the king 
himself, enforce the ceremonial use and disuse of 
certain words and phrases. Probably both offices 
are held to be dangerous. Other powers and 
attributes of the medicine-man which may be 
mentioned are his ability to act as a spirit-medium 
and to give oracles in trances, and his practice of 
austerities and observation of chastity for the time 
being. His use of mesmerism is not yet recorded, 
but motor automatism certainly occurs.* 

Although the office of magician is hereditary, 
the power may be acquired by certain recognized 
methods. One of these is to raise and meet face 
to face the ghost of a recently murdered man or of 
an infant, by means of incantations and fumiga- 
tions performed at the grave- side. 

The Malays themselves make some distinctions 
between the pawang and the bomor, the latter 
being the medicine-man who is concerned especi- 
ally with the curing of diseases. The two terms 
are, however, sometimes used as if they were 
interchangeable. The basic principles of the 
medical man’s art are identical with those of the 
pawang ; they depend upon a belief in spirits, and 
the aim of his treatment is either to propitiate or 
to overcome theii' influence. 

The bomor’s procedure in dealing with disease 
falls under two clearly distinguished headings. 
First comes the ceremonial inspection or diagnosis, 
when the character of the therapeutic treatment 
is determined by divination, by means of omens 
from the smoke of burning incense, by the position 
of coins thrown into a water-jar, or by the aspect 
of parched rice floating on the water’s surface. 

The therapeutic rites are various in character : 

(1) Propitiatory eeremoiues^ Che most popular of which U 
the use of the sacrificial tr&j called anchak, a small frame of 
bamboo or wood decorated with a fringe of plaited co(»-iiut* 
leaf, on which offerings of food are laid for the spirits to eat 
when it has been bung in a suitable spot outside the house. 

1 Skeat, Malay Mag-ic, pp. 466-468. 
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As an alternative method models of certain objects are placed 
ui)on the tray, the evil spirits are invited to enter them, and 
the tray is then got rid of by being hung up in the jungle or 
set adrift on the sea or nearest river. 

(2) Neutralizing ceremonies — the use of counter-charms to 
neutralize the active principle of poisons, extended by the 
medicine-men to cure all cases where any e'^ principle (even a 
familiar spirit) is believed to have entered a sick person’s body. 
The ceremony of appljdng such charms usually consists m 
mixing powder from a grated bezoar-stone or celt with water 
and drinking it after reciting the incantation. 

(3) Exguhory cereimmies — rites intended to expel from the 
patient’s body all kinds of e^'il influences or principle, such as 
may have entered him on his touching a dead animal or bird, 
or from meeting the ‘WUd Huntsman.’ Tiie evil principle 
known as badi attaches to everything that has life, including 
inert objects such as trees, and even stones and minerals, 
V. hich, in the Malay view, are animate. Of these evil principles 
or ‘ mischiefs ’ there are one hundred and ninety, or, according 
to^ some, one hundred and ninety-three. To ‘ cast out the 
mischief,’ the patient is stroked down with a brush (made of 
certain prescribed leaves and plant-sprays) which has been 
dipped in water in which woods have been g^ted or pieces of 
scrap-iron allowed to soak, or else he is rubbed with limes, 
appropriate charms being recited in either case. In another 
form of the ceremony the ‘mischief’ is driven from the body 
along a red thread, which the patient holds in his hand, until 
it reaches certain dough images of birds, beasts, and fishes, 
placed upon the anchak. A ‘disease-boat,’ sometimes a mere 
raft, is also used as a vehicle for the spirits and set afloat on sea 
or river. The evil may also be expelled by a long and elaborate 
ceremony in which a protective spirit, such as the tiger- or 
elepliant-spirit, may be summoned. In such ca.ses the spirit, 
seizing upon the medicine-man, who, while in a state of posses- 
sion, simulates the movements of the animal-spirit summoned, 
ejroels the evil by its superior spiritual powers. 

(4) Itecii\neatori/ ceremonieS'^eremomes to recall the sick 
erson’s sC/hangat. In one such rite dough is rolled into a 
uman figure, which is laid upon five cubits of white cloth. 

Rice is scattered, incense burned, and a charm recited to induce 
the siinangat to enter the dough image and be transferred 
thence to the soul-cloth, and thence to the patient. Similar 
ceremonies are used to prevent the s<!fin<ingat of a swooning 
person from escaping. 

(6) Pagan races. — The bUian (shaman, or medi- 
cine-man) is the most important member of the 
tribe among the Semang. In normal circumstances 
the chiefs or liead-men are always belians of more 
or less reputation. They obey certain prohibitions 
which do not affect ordinary members of the tribe : 
they may not eat the flesh of domestic animals, 
like the goat or buffalo, and that of domestic fowls 
but rarely. They receive a special form of burial, 
traditionally regarded as specially honourable, 
consisting of a rude shelter built in a tree, in 
which are placed a modicum of food and water, a 
jungle-knite, etc. It is believed that they are 
able to proceed to paradise in trances and to drive 
out devils. They alone know the love-charms 
that never fail, and can slay men by ‘ sendings ’ at 
a distance of several days’ journey. They alone 
have the power to change themselves into wer- 
tigers, and at their death their s&numgat passes 
into the body of an elephant, tiger, or rhinoceros. 
When the latter dies, they proceed to paradise. 

Not merely are diseases caused by demons, but 
they are demons, and have to be exorcized as such. 
They are abstracted sympathetically from the 
Ijody by pulling up sapling stumjis at or near the 
[ilace where the disease is believed to have entered 
the patient. The affected part is rubbed with 
earth taken from the hole in which the root grew ; 
chewed betel is ejected on the body (in imitation 
of the Malay medicine-man), and the hurling of 
dead saplings into the wood, so that the evil spirits 
may he cast out likewise, ends the ceremony. 

‘ Sendings ’ or ‘ pointings ’ are achieved by a 
minute dart or splinter of bamboo about two inches 
long, which is laid on the right palm and is ordered 
to go forth and slay the victim. This dart or 
sliver flies through the air and, reaching the \ictira, 
jiierces his heart and kills him. Sometimes a taper 
formed of wax from a deserted bees’ comb is burned 
at the same time. Such ‘ sendings ’ were said by 
the Semang to be effective at ‘a distance of proh- 
iihly two days' journey.’ 

The M.uitii lielieve'that all diseases are caused 
citliei l^y the spells of bad men or by spirit-. 


Among the latter are the smallpox demon, which 
the Mantri avoid even mentioning by name ; the 
dropsical demon (hantu kembong), which haunts 
the abodes of men and afflicts them with pains in 
the stomach and head ; the Demon Huntsman (the 
hantu si hunt of Malayan origin), who dwells in 
lakes or pools, is black, and has three dogs which 
he will cause to chase a man in the forest ; if they 
catch him, they will drink his blood. In every 
stream, in the ground, in trees, and in caves and 
crevices of rocks dwell malignant demons who 
cause disease or mischief to men in various ways, 
as by sucking their blood and thus causing their 
death. ^Vhen a person is wounded, the hantu pari 
fastens on the lesion and causes the blood to flow 
by sucking. The Berembun tribes believe that 
diseases are inflicted by the spirits of the rivers 
{hantu sungei), which are evil and feed on the 
human seinangat. 

The Mantri magician’s most noted form of 
‘ sending ’ is the tuju, or pointing ceremony, which 
is achieved by the use of wax from an abandoned 
bees’ nest. 

When a wind blows in the direction of the victim, the ma- 
gician takes a vessel of water and a lighted candle or two, and 
mutters an incantation while ‘ gazing ’ into the-water. "When 
he discerns the image of his intended victim in the water, he 
throws the wax into the air, and the wind instantaneously 
carries it to his victim. The latter feels as if struck by some 
unseen assailant, and is immediately seized by sickness, which 
may result in death, should the strength of the spell be great 
enough. 

This attack may he averted if the victim has 
surrounded himself by counter-spells or charms of 
a prophylactic character. These may not only 
ward off' the blow, hut may even prevent the 
magician from seeing the image of the victim in 
the w'ater. Amulets are much used as prophy- 
lactics against those diseases which are most 
frequently attributed to ‘ sendings,’ but which may 
also be due to unsatisfied cravings (sakit punan). 

Among the Benua Jakun the magicians are an 
order combining the offices of jjriest, physician, 
and sorcerer. They and the BiSsisi medicme-men 
are mucli dreaded by the Malays, who believe 
them (as autochthones) to be more powerful than 
their own magicians, especially, e.g., in matters in 
which the performance of the Bfisisi bersawai 
ceremony is likely to be effective. Not only can 
the medicine-men cure, but they can inflict disease 
and death-sickness. This is usually effected by 
the ‘pointing,’ or tuju, ceremony. Even tigers 
are subject to these medicine-men, and every 
magician of repute is believed to have one in con- 
stant attendance. In curing disease, incantations 
are accompanied by the music of the gelondang, a 
long bamboo struck by sticks, which are always 
niaile of wood of the meraioan tree. Conjurations 
are addressed to Jiwa-jiwa ( = Mal.-Skr. deua- 
deva), who resides in heaven and alone can approach 
Firman. The incantations last all night for one, 
tv'o, three, or four nights, until the medicine-man 
announces that he has received the medicine or 
that the deity is inexorable. The Berembun tribes, 
like the Malays, attribute the magician’s powers 
to his command over spirits. Every shaman has 
disciples, who accompany him when he visits the 
sick. These pupils alone enter the small hut of 
leaves erected near the house in which the medi- 
cine-man performs his incantations, these being 
continued until the wizard is possessed by the 
spirit. The latter then answers the medicine- 
man’s questions respecting the mode of treating 
the diseased jierson. The Jakun of Madek (Johor) 
believed that the great magicians (poyang besar) 
of the tribe could reach heaven itself, and that 
they could disappear without dying, or else, on 
sickening for death, by arranging to have incense 
burned over them for two d.iys after their .apjiarent 
decease, they could return to life again. 
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A ceremony of exorcism known as seoi, or, 
more commonly, as sawai, is employed by the 
B6sisi in case of illness or when an answer is 
required to a question concerning the welfare of 
an individual. 

llie ceremony takes place in a hut in complete darkness. 
After incantations accompanied by the rhythmic drumming of 
bamboo * stampers ’ on the central beam of the floor, the spirit 
descends upon one member of the company, who answers any 
questions put to him while he is in a state of trance or posses- 
sion. In the case of illness the magician erects a small leaf- 
chamber or cell (balai Intmbun) near the walla of the hut, in 
which he conceals himself while the ceremony pf<^resses. 

The Blandas employ spells and exorcisms to 
cast out disease and evil spirits. Spirits of tigers, 
elephants, and monkeys are summoned to enter 
the magician’s body, and the sick man is then 
brushed with leaves seven times doivnwards from 
head to foot while a charm is repeated. In the 
blood-throwing charm water is used, and a charm 
against the Wild Huntsman is also recited. 

15. Birth ceremonies and beliefs. — (a) Malay . — 
There are four spirits, or, rather, demons, which 
are specially feared by the Malays in relation to 
child-birth. The bajang, a demon which appears 
in the form of a civet-cat, is evoked by incantation 
over the grave of a still-bom child. It may, how- 
ever, be inherited, and its possessor can send ill- 
ness, usually in the form of convulsions or delirium, 
to an enemy. It is especially inimical to children, 
who are sometimes made to wear a black silk 
string armlet as a protection against its attacks. 
The langsuir, a woman who has died in child- 
birth, becomes a flying demon, or banshee, who, 
through a hole in the back of her neck, sucks the 
blood of children. It is believed that these demons 
have on occasion become wives and mothers, but, 
when allowed to dance at village merrymakings, 
they will assume their original form and fly oft' 
again into the forest. The pontianah is the still- 
born daughter of a langsuir. As a precaution 
intended to prevent the dead mother or still-bom 
child from originating these mischiefs, the langsuir 
and pontianak are buried with glass beads in the 
mouth (to prevent them from shrieking), an egg 
under each armpit (to prevent them from waving 
their arms in flight), and needles in the palm of 
each hand (to prevent them from opening and 
shutting their hands in flying). The pontianak 
appears under the form of a species of night-owl. 
The pinanggalan, a colossal flying head with hair 
matted by clots of blood, a species of monstrous 
vampire or banshee that sucks the blood of children, 
sits on the roof-tree, or endeavours to force its 
way through the floor, whenever a child is bora, to 
attack the infant. In addition to these four spirits 
specifically connected with child-birth, there are 
the familiar two, called polong and pelesit, which 
also give rise to anxiety at this time, though they 
do not confine their activities to new-born children. 
The polong originates from the blood of a murdered 
man which has been placed in a bottle and over 
which certain incantations have been recited. It 
is described as a diminutive female figure about as 
large as the top joint of the little finger, and is 
usually preceded by the pSUsit, its pet or favourite, 
which, in the form_ of a cricket, searches for a 
victim and enters his body, when found, taul fore- 
most. The pelesit is obtained by exhnming the 
body of a first-hom child, a first-bom mother’s 
oflspring, which has been dead for less than forty 
days, and burying the child’s tongue, with incan- 
tations, in a spot where three cross-roads meet. 
It has been noticed that these demons belong to 
the category of familiar spirits who are sent to 
attack their victims by an owner, and, as snch, 
are sharply distinguish^ from the more primitive 
animistic ideas relatiag to disease, etc., which are 
held by the Bomor. 


In regard to the observances at and after child-birth, it is 
usual to engage the midwife (bidan) in the seventh month by 
sending her a copper vessel containing four or five areca-nuts, 
I three or four packets of betel-leaf, tobacco, and so forth, all of 
which the bidan charms and then empties upon the floor for the 
purpose of taking the omens, then chews some of the 
betel-leaf and ascertains the child's horoscope. At the appointed 
time she chooses the luckiest place in the house for the chiid 
to be bom, by dropping an adze-blade, point downwards, 
first in one place and then in another, until it sticks upright in 
the ground (under the usual Malay pile-dwelling). Beneath 
this spot, under the raised floor of the house, are fastened a 
bunch of prickly screw-pine leaves, the ‘ acid ’ egg-plant, or 
brinjaut. and a l^arjantan (rattan ^and for a cooking-pot) as 
a snare for and protection against any evil spirit (w'ho will, it is 
believed, prick himself with the former and catch his head in 
the latter as in a noose). Demons so caught have been pecked to 
death by the fowls. A tray covered with husked uncooked rice 
and two mate with sever^ thicknesses of sarong between are 
prepared for the child's reception. As soon as the new-born 
infant is laid upon this, it is formally adopted by the father, 
who (nowadays) breathes into its ear a Muhamma^n formula. 
Mother and child are purified by bathing in warm water con- 
taining various kinds of leaves, with areca palm-blossoms. 'The 
child IS then swaddled. Mother and child are next marked, 
esp^ially the latter, as a precaution against convulsions and 
-li-. 'dii.r ■>. -I .a!-.', in ‘i ■ , "v<‘ of both, by way of protection 
a. -'.ri„. I'l r I . I'remony chips of wood from the 

:: , < I ■ *. .I.p. -i .' ir.fii: the house-ladder, or from the 

bouse furniture, in combination with a coat of garlic, a coat of an 
onion, assafmtida, a rattan pot-s^d, and fibre taken from the 
monkey-face of an unfertile coco-nut, are collected and burned, 
and the ashes are mixed with a little betel-water. The proper 
chann is repeated, and, the forefinger having been dipped in 
the mixture, the centre of the child’s forehead is marked — if a 
boy, with an arrow-shaped mark ; if a girl, with a cross, and 
alro with daubs on nose, cheeks, chin, and shoulders. The 
mother is marked with a line from breast to breast and on the 
end of the nose also. The evil one will then, it is thought, take 
woman and child to be his own (who are supposed to he 
similarly marked) and refrain from harming them. In addition, 
if the child is a girl, the eyebrows are shaved, and a curve is 
drawn in their place, extending from the root of the nose to the 
ear. If the head is consider^ to be 'too long’ (the Malays 
being on the whole a round-headed race), a yam-leaf cap 'is 
made to compress it. 

Other ceremonies affecting the child are the ad- 
ministering of the ‘ month-opener,’ the rite of 
giving the first drink from half a green coco-nut, 
followed by the laying of a gold and a silver and 
an amalgam ring on its lips, and by fumigating it 
before it is laid for the first time in the swing-cot, 
which takes the place of the Malayan cradle. The 
cot is protected by a funnel-shaped bunch of leaves 
of the brinjaul and other materials, including the 
casing of the charred torch used at the severing of 
the umbilical cord, a spice-hlock, and a trap against 
blood-sucking demons, made of a pamnjr-blade, a 
coco-nut scraper, and a rattan pot-stand. This 
trap hangs under the hunch of leaves. The spice- 
block is explained as being a substitute for the 
child itself ; it is laid in the cot during the first 
part of the fumigation ceremony, and for the first 
seven days, whenever the child is taken from the cot, 
the block must replace it. The naming ceremony 
takes place usually within the first week, and the 
first head-shaving and nail-cutting a few days 
later. Of the naming ceremonies the most charac- 
teristic is represented by the east-coast practice of 
writing seven different names on as many separate 
banana-fruits, and then allowing the infant to 
choose between them. 

The most characteristically Malayan custom 
connected with child-birth is that which requires 
the mother to ‘ascend the roasting-place ’ (naik 
saleian) daily. A rough couch is prepared for her 
on a small platform, beneath which a large fire is 
lighted, and upon this bed she has to recline two 
or three times a day, and that, moreover, for an 
hour or two together. Sometimes heated hearth- 
; stones wrapped in rags are applied to her stomach. 
This is said to continue for the whole period of the 
forty-four days of conval^cence. In some cases 
the ‘ roasting ’ was carried out with such rigour as 
to cause aberration of mind or even the death of 
the unfortunate patient. At the end of the forty- 
fourth day a purificatory ceremony takes place, 
wherein the floor is smeared with rice cosmetic 
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and scratched over by the claws of a fowl held 
tightly in the grasp of the cleanser. At about the 
same period, of the fortieth day, the child (in Perak) 
is presented to the river-spirits, being made to 
stand with one foot on a couple of coco-nuts and 
the other on a fowl (both of which have been 
deposited in the water). A boy then, if the infant 
is a boy, is sent up-stream to catch a fish with a 
casting-net ; if a girl, a girl acts as the fisher. In 
Upper Perak the baby himself, with a number of 
other young children, is caught in the net ; he will 
then never want for fish to feed on.^ 

During the forty-four days’ period there are many 
food prohibitions — e.gr., any foods which, from the 
Malay point of view, are lowering, such as certain 
vegetable foods, things which irritate the skin or 
cause faintness, sugar (except coco-nut sugar), coco- 
nuts themselves, and chillies are prohibited. 

Both before and after child-birth m.any prohibi- 
tions are laid not only on the wife, hut also on her 
husband. The latter may not shave his liead or 
cut his hair until after the child’s birth ; he may 
not sit in or obstruct the doorway. Any un- 
toward act may cause deformity : a child was bom 
with only a thumb, forefinger, and little finger 
on the left hand owing to the father having, just 
previously to the child's birth, killed a crab with a 
cutlass. In fact, it was at one time prohibited for 
him to cut the throat of a buffalo or a fowl prepara- 
tory to cooking it, or even to take any life what- 
ever. In Perak any log marked by, or distorted 
in growth by, a parasite, if used in building the 
house, would cause deformity, protract delivery, 
and endanger the life of both mother and infant. 

(b) Pagan races. — Sui)erstitions and practices 
connected with birth, so far as known among the 
pagan tribes, or, rather, among those pagan tribes 
for whom Malayan origin and affinities are here 
claimed, strongly confirm the view that the popular 
beliefs of the more highly civilized natives of the 
peninsula are essentially primitive in character. 
The practice of roasting the mother, e.g., of course 
on a g^uite minor scale, is found among the .Jakun, 
B6sisi, and Mantri, while among the Blandas the 
charms used at birth are directed against the 
demons, the langhiii (Malay langsuir), polong, and 
pontiannk — identical, at least in name, with those 
of the Malays. Another incantation is repeated 
at the moment of removing the caul as a chami 
against the caul-demon, which licks up the blood 
of the sufferer. The Sakai bury the umbilicus 
and placenta under human habitations so that the 
rain may not beat upon them and turn them into 
birth-demons. 

It mu.st be stated, however, that our knowledge 
of the birth customs of the pagan tribes is by no 
means adequate, and the whole subject awaits 
further investigation. In one account of the 
Semang, for instance, it was alleged that their 
birth customs were based upon a belief in a bird- 
soul which was carried by the expectant mother in 
a bamboo receptacle ; but, although the conception 
of the semangat as a bird is certainly familiar to 
the Malays, this statement still awaits confirma- 
tion among the wild tribesmen. Both Sakai and 
Jakun make use of the services of a sage-femme, 
who, among the former, has a special hut used by 
the women of the tribe for purpO'es of confinement. 

The Bc'isi decorate the mother's mosquito- 
curtain.s with the leaf-hangings used on all im- 
portant ceremonial occasions, while among the 
Mantri a cup of water is charmed during labour 
and administered to the mother. The sap of 
certain leaves is given to the child, and a charm 
is repeated. A name, which is retained until 
marriage, is given to the child at the moment 

1 R. J. Wilkinson, in Papers on Malay Subjects [printed tor 
the F.M.S Oo\emraent], 190S, ' Life and Customs,’ pt. i p. 5 


when the umbilical cord is severed. The Benua 
Jakun fastened round the neck of the child at birth 
a string to which pieces of turmeric, and so forth, 
were attached. The Jakun also observed a number 
of food prohibitions : while the children were 
unable to walk, the parents abstained from certain 
fish and animal foods, the latter including fowls 
and eggs, deer of all kinds, tortoises, and lizards. 

l6. Adolescence and maturity customs. — (a) 
Malay. — Of the purely Malay ceremonies at adoles- 
cence the most important are the filing of the teeth 
and the cutting of the first locks of hair — the 
latter, of course, only wdien, owing to some vow of 
the parents, the ‘first head-shaving’ operation has 
been postponed until marriage. 

Tooth-filing is done by a professional tooth-wizard (fpawang 
gigi). Neutralizing {rice-paste, charms, and the scattering of 
the several kinds of sacrificial rice and rings of precious metal 
are employed by the paicang in order to avert the ‘mischief’ 
(badi) from his instrument, as well as from the teeth of the 
patient. The mefliuine-man’s eyes are considered to be 
especially endangered bj’ the badi emanating from the teeth, 
while an unskilled performer may cause much pain to the 
patient if he does not know thoroughly how to ‘ neutralize ’ the 
evil. 

The rings of precious metal which are pressed against the 
patient’s teeth as part of the rite of extracting the badi are also 
us^ in the hair-cut‘ing ceremony. The bride’s hair is arranged 
in seven long tresses hanging down her back below the veil 
which, on this occasion, shrouds her head ; to each of these is 
attached a ring of precious metal, and then each tress of hair, 
on being cut, is allowed to fall with the attached ring into a 
coco-nut vessel (ornamented for the purpose with a chevron 
edge), which is half full of fresh coco-nut milk. For this cere- 
mony also the proceeding are opened by the aspersion of the 
bride with the ncutrali^ng rice-water, some of it being also 
sprinkled on the palm of her left hand, by those w'ho take part 
in the cereraonj'. 

The ear-boring ceremony appears to have fallen 
into abeyance, though in some of the Malay States 
a special kind of large, round, ornamental ear-ring, 
or ear-stud, is still the mark of virginity. Signifi- 
cantly, the ear-studs of a virgin bride are tied on 
to the ear-lobes of a widow who remarries, the 
latter being regarded, so to speak, as a sort of 
‘merry widow,’ and being, in fact, actually called 
jeeringly ‘ the widow adorned ’ (janda bir-hiyas). 
Ear-boring is now usually performed when the 
child is quite an infant. 

Circumcision is practised, the instrument being 
traditionally a knife of bamboo, but in all the 
mere accessaries of the practice it seems to be 
entirely a non-Muhammadan rite. Especially in 
the Northern States it is accompanied by such a 
wealth of irrelevant tietail as to suggest that it has 
been grafted upon an ancient festival (probably the 
tonsure ceremony) belonging to an older faith than 
that of Islam.’ 

It is accompanied by the usual purificatory rites, and the 
ceremony is made the occasion for a banquet, at which the boy 
is dressed like a pilgrim and stained with henna like a bride- 
groom, after which the customary gifts are offered. In Perak 
he is then taken aside and robed in rich raiment, his mouth 
filled with the sacrificial saffron-stained rice, and his body 
sprinkled with the purifying rice-dust. After this, two coco- 
nuts and two small packets of rice are slowly rolled over him 
from head to foot, A hen is then placed ‘ on his chest to pick 
up grains of the yellow rice from his mouth. This is done to 
drive away ill-luck.’ 2 The boy’s teeth are next tapped with a 
stone by the operator, and, after feasting, a procession to the 
river follows, the object of which is to propitiate the water- 
spirit. The boy then has his top-knot shorn off and returns to 
the house for the actual circumcision, during which he takes 
his seat either on a sack of rice or on the stem of a banana. In 
the procession the youths are sometimes carried on men’s 
s-honMers. sometimes (east coast; m a litter shaped like some 
strange bird or mj thical animal. 

The girls’ ceremony is much simpler, much more private ; it 
was formerly accompanied by ear-bonng and tooth-filing, and 
by staining the teeth ‘black as a borer-bee’s wing.’ Large 
round ear-studs were also formerly assumed by girls at this 
period, as emblems of maidenhood ; but, though these are still 
sometimes worn on the east coast, they are now’ assumed, on 
the w’est coast, only at the wedding ceremony in preparation 
for the rite of discarding them a few days later.3 

In the same part of the peninsula (east coast) the 
ceremony is not called, as on the west coast, ‘ enter- 
ing into Islam,’ but. most significantly, masok jaiei, 
ii'f Wilkinson, p. fiS. 2 /T), p i 7 f. 3 p 
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which means literally ‘ admission into the body of 
the Malay people ’ — the most nsnal meaning of jawi 
being the vernacular, or ‘ Malay,’ language. Yet 
another term for the ceremony in these parts was 
‘ purification ’ (chuchi tuboh, literally ‘ cleansing of 
the person’) — a phrase which is also applied in 
the same parts of the country to marriage. 

(6) Pagan races . — Of the various operations with 
which it is usual among primitive peoples to 
mark the attainment of maturity, neither incision 
nor circumcision is practised by the wild tribes 
except, in the case of the former, among the 
Sembrong and Jakun of the Batu Pahat in Johor, 
and the Benua, and, in the ease of the latter, as 
elsewhere, only where Muhammadan influence has 
penetrated. It may, in fact, be said that the rite 
is virtually synonymous with conversion to Islam, 
and that it may be taken as the broad dividing- 
line between Muhammadanism and mere pagan- 
dom. Nor, with the exception of a single record 
from the Perak Sakai, is there any tatuiug in the 
strict sense of the expression. Scarification, how- 
ever, is found among both Semang and Sakai, but 
not among the Jakun, and, judging both from dis- 
tribution and from frequency, there is good reason 
to believe that the custom originated among the 
Sakai, and was introduced, though only to a 
limited degree, among the Semang. The scarifica- 
tion consists of divergent lines on the cheek from 
the nose towards the ear, produced by the scratches 
of a thorn or edge of a sugar-cane leaf, charcoal 
being rubbed into these scratches by way of pig- 
ment. Body-painting is of wider distribution, 
and is to be seen among Semang, Sakai, and 
Jakun, but more especially among the Sakai. 
The colours used are klack, white, red, and occa- 
sionally yellow. The desims are decorative and 
magical rather than tribal. Perforation of the 
nasal septum with the wearing of a nose-bar or 
porcupine’s quill also appears to be more especially 
a Sakai practice. Bormg the ears, however, is, as 
a ceremony, practically universal, whUst the cere- 
monial filmg and blackening of the teeth may 
belong rather to the Malayan order of ideas. It 
occurs among the Semang of Kedah and Kelantan, 
but is there undoubtedly borrowed from the 
Malays of the neighbouring country. 

The shaving of the head, with the exception of a 
top-knot, which is temporarily removed at puberty, 
is found among the Semang, but, though also 
found with differences among the Malays, is most 
likely a native custom of the wild Negritos, as it 
is al^ found among their Andamanese kindred. 

17. Betrothal and marriage. — {a) Malay. — 
Negotiations for marriage and the ceremony of 
betrothal are carried out by representatives of the 
families implicated. The betrothal is a simple 
affair, consisting chiefly of the offering of betel- 
leaf by the representatives of the prospective bride- 
groom and its acceptance by the bride’s parents, 
the two parties meeting in a ‘family cii'cle,’ at 
which the ofl'er used originally to be made, and 
the reply given, in rhyming stanzas. The term of 
the engagement is then settled. The amount of 
the marriage settlement is fixed by custom at two 
bharas of dollars ($22, about £2, 6s.) in Selangor, 
or §31-25 (about £3, 5s.) in Perak, etc. The sum 
is not usually mentioned unless a modification of 
this arrangement is to be made. A breach on the 
part of the bride’s parents involves forfeiture of 
double the marriage portion. The affianced pair 
avoid one another, but there is a regular system of 
exchange of presents, those given by the girl being 
deposited in exquisitely woven baskets made in the 
shape of birds or fishes. It should be added that 
the Malay name of the ceremony in the penin- 
sula hirpvnang, is an interesting parallel to the 
splitting of the betel-nut [pinang], which is the 


symbolical act of betrothal to this day among the 
Dayaks of Borneo. 

The actual marriage ceremonies cover a period 
of four days, begiiming with the work of decorating 
both houses, which includes the erection of a dais, 
with two standard candlesticks, often 6 ft. high, 
before the door of the bride’s chamber. The ar- 
rangement of the dais {pelammin) is of extreme 
importance, since the number of big white (or in 
case of a Kaja, yellow) pillows used indicates, 
according to a rigid code of etiquette, the rank of 
the contracting parties. The whole of the dais is 
covered with a mosquito-curtain, and the walls of 
the chamber are adorned with striped or ‘ rain- 
bow ’ hangings (kain pelangi), while the ceiling is 
decked with an awning or ‘ heaven ’ (langit-langit). 

The basic forms of the rite, which were those of 
a royal wedding, include the so-called ‘ bride-price,’ 
the food-sharing ceremony, and the approximation 
of the dress of the bride (who on this occasion 
wears trousers) to that of her husband (who wears 
a skirt). It is this fact that, as A. E. Crawley * 
has explained, helps to account for the apparent 
resemblance to royal ceremo” 3s that may be 
noticed in so many Malay customs. The idea 
seems partly to disguise the subjects of the cere- 
mony in order to avert the possible danger attach- 
ing to what is certainly regarded as a critical 
occasion, and partly to promote a more perfect 
union between the pair by means of (1) a pledge 
passing between them (i.e. the ‘ bride- price’) as 
well as by (2) the sharing of a meal together, and 
(3) the obliteration (so far as may be practicable) 
of the distinctions of sex. The pretence of king- 
ship by which the bridegroom is made to wear the 
bracelets, chain, neck-ornament (and, if we may 
go by the analogy of Malay funeral custom, even 
the kris) is simply, therefore, an attempt to 
secure a really effective disguise for the party in 
danger. The shaving of the bride’s forehead may 
be similarly explained, since the bridegroom is also 
shaved, .^though these are aU likewise usages of 
royalty, it is wrong to regard them merely as a 
species of social self-advertisement ; they are really 
the paraphernalia worn by all persons of the 
Malayan race on certain critical occasions,’ in 
order to banish the spirits of evil and thus to avert 
mischief and danger. Till recent years the cere- 
monies over the greater part of the peninsula were 
almost entirely non-Muhammadan, and often took 
place in country districts without the intervention 
of any mosque official whatever. Lustrations 
followed, and on the east coast processions in 
monstrous or bird-shaped litters. 

lo certain details the wedding ceremonial has now become 
Mubammadanized m character ; among these is to be included, 
most probably, the Btaining of the fingers of the bride and 
bridegroom with henna. The henna-staining at first is done in 
seclusion (‘ by stealth ’)» the initial public appearance of the 
married couple at their respective dwellings occurring on the 
second night, when ceremonial rice-water is sprinkl^, offer- 
ings of rice made to each of the parties, and the * henna 
dance * (fart hinex) performed ; on the fourth day the procession 
of the bridegrrcom to the house of the bride’s parents takes 
place. Here, on bis arrival, his progress was in former days 
occasionally opposed by a mimic conflict {m^lau'a), which 
terminated only on his pajment of a small fine or ransom to 
these (for the nonce) self-constituted ‘ authorities.* This part 
of the ceremony, which used to be explained as an example of 
the so-called ‘ marriage by capture,’ is now taken to be merely 
an expression of the antagonism between the sexes. In some 
cases a rope or piece of red cloth barred the way, and a stout 
resistance was offered until the bridegroom had paid the fine 
demanded. Even then admission to the house had to be made 
against the resistance of women of the bride’s party. The 
simple marriage service — a mere bald statement of the fact and 
of its acceptance by the groom — is now pierfomied by the 
imam (Muhammadan priest) in the presence of the bridegroom 
only. It is said that, according to tbe old custom, the cere- 
mony took place on the day before the procession. The groom 

1 The Mjfttic Rose, London, 1902, p. 336, quoting the Malay 
ceremony. 

2 Jiot specially in connexion with kingship. 
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is then taken to the bride, and both are seated ceremomally 
side by side Q^rsanding) i on the dais and partake of rice, each 
feeding the other from a specially-prepared receptacle (nosr 
«^fafcona=Skr. resfoitoxia. ‘ octangle ')— an octagonal erection of 
three tiers which holds the ‘rice of the presence’ (nasi adap^ 
adap), coloured eggs jaran), etc., and stands before the 
pgtamymn. The ^gs, which have coloured streamers, and repre- 
sent a fruit, with flower and leaf, are given to the guests as wed- 
ding favours. On the third day of the lustrations which follow 
the marriage the ceremony of bathing for good fortune takes 
place in the evening. Later, at night, a bonfire was formerly lit 
outside the house and the groom ‘ stolen,’ i.e. carried off to his 
parents. He was escorted back to his house next day, and a 
water-fight with syringes (called ‘water-bows’) took place 
(sometimes in a specially-erected pavilion) between the friends 
of the two parties. After this the bride and bridegroom each 
pulled one of the ends of a slip-knot made of a young coco- 
nut frond, and the bridegroom broke through threads wound 
seven times round himseU and the bride ; in some cases (Patani) 
the threads were se\ ered by burning. Seven days after the 
concluding feast-day the rite of the * discarding of the ear-rings * 
— toe emblems of toe bride’s maidenhood — takes place. For 
two years the bridegroom may be expected to remain under 
the roof of his mother-in-law. It has been remarked that in the 
‘ bridal rice ’ (nasi h^^astdkdna), in the ‘ bridal thread ' (b^ann 
panehar^a\ and in the ‘bathing pavilion’ (balai pancha- 
f^rsdda) we have not only Indianicustoms, but Indian names.- 

In addition to this regular form of marriage with 
tile consent of the girls’ parents, the Malays recog- 
nized another form of marriage when the parents 
were notoriously unwilling, the essential feature 
being that the wonld-be bridegroom, fully armed, 
must force his way to the women’s apartment and 
secure the person of his bride, or prevent her from 
escaping. If tlie parents should then give their 
consent, the cnstomaiy payments were doubled. 
This procedure was known as the panjat angkara. 

In a second and more peaceful form, the panjat 
'aclat (once frequently employed by Malayan 
Rajas), the groom did not break into the house 
himself, hut sent his kris, accompanied by a 
message tliat he was ready with the dower, doubled 
in accordance with custom. If the kris was 
returnecl {e.g., on an unfavourable answer), the 
parents must send back with it a double dower. 

W. E. Maxwell gave both these forms of marriage 
as being recognized by Malay custom.^ Wilkinson, 
however, assenting to the second, regards the first 
as a mere crime passionel.* 

The marriage ceremony is called in most parts of 
the peninsula by terms which are obviously of 
Arabic or Persian origin ; on the east coast, how- 
ever, where Muslim influence is less strong, it is 
often termed, significantly, by a Malay word 
denoting ‘ purification.’ Like their Polynesian co- 
linguists, certain Malays (e.g., Negri Sembilan) 
forbid the marriage of tw’o brothers’ (or sisters’) 
son and daughter, but not that of a brother’s son 
and a sister’s daughter. 

(b) Pagan races . — Among the pagan tribes the 
essential feature in the marriage ceremony is a 
ritual purchase and a repast shared between bride 
and bridegroom. Among tlie Semang the price 
consisted of the blade of a chopper {parang), 
presented by the bridegroom to the bride’s parents, 
and a coiled girdle of great length, said to be 
manufactured from the rootlets of the sugar-palm, 
given to the bride. This act of purchase, so 
long as it was performed before w'itnesses, was in 
itself binding. The Semang, as a rule, were mono- 
gamists, and conjugal infidelity was strongly 
discountenanced, the immemorial penalty being 
death, which would now- be commuted for a heavy 
fine. Among the Perak Sakai the nuptial present 
was, as among the Semang, a knife or yam-tubers. 
Accordiog^ to one account, the bride and bridegroom attended 

1 ‘ Wherever the old Palembang (Sumatra) tradition exists — 
in Pahang, Johor, Riau, Malacca, Selangor, and Perak— the 
enthronement or bersatiding varies verj^ little. But if we 
leave the Palembang area and cross into Patani, the ceremony 
is different, the r^alia are different. We see before us the 
ghost of the ancient Northern Courts and of the old and high 
civiliiations that have been crushed out of existence by the 
Siamese’ O^ilkinson, p. 70). 

* Wilkinson, p. 64. „ ^ 

s Ap. Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 394. * P. 28. 


at the house of the chief, who, after an inquiry as to their 
prospects, declared the man and wife united. Another account 
stat^ that the relatives of both parties assembled at the bride’s 
house, and that the two betrothed persons ate rice out of the 
same dish together. The little finger of the man’s right hand 
was joined to the little finger of the left hand of the w'oman, 
and they were pronounced husband and wife by the elders of 
the settlement. 

The Sakai occasionally, but rarely, took more 
than one wife. Death or a fine w’as the penalty 
for infidelity. 

The Jakun ceremony embodied several features 
of peculiar interest and importance. 

In addition to the nuptial presents for the bride and her 
parents — beads, white cloth, etc. — the husband was expected 
to provide a hut, cooking-pots and pans, and other household 
requirements. Either party or both were questioned as to 
their ability to carry out the duties of their future state, the 
requirements in the case of the man being proficiency in the use 
of the blowpipe, ability to fell trees or to climb after fruit in the 
jungle, and even ability to smoke a native cigarette. The batin 
(head-man of the tribe), as a rule, was present and pronounced 
the parties husband and wife at the end of the ceremonies. 
Among the Besisi of Selangor the head-man then gave the bride 
and bridegroom a new name. According to one account, 
among the Selangor Sakai, the smoking of a native cigarette 
was substituted for the common meal. The ilantri bride and 
bridegroom presented a love-token of betel-leaf to one another 
before the feast, at which they ate together from the same 
plate. The most distinctive feature, how'ever, in the Jakun 
marriage was the use made of a conical or, rather, bell-shaped 
mound of earth (sometimes an actual ant-heap) decorated with 
natural and artificial ‘flowers,’ the latter being representations 
of the solar Hiak with rays, etc., and other ornaments ; around 
this mound the bride was pursued by the bridegroom, in some 
cases three, in others seven, times ; bf he succeeded in catching 
her, they were declared to be married. Among the Bfisisi of 
Eu^ Langat (Selangor) the bridegroom was conducted before 
the present writer seven times round this mound at a walking 
pace, and the bride once, before they partook of a common 
repast, consisting of a dish of rice and drink from a bowl of 
water which had both been placed on top of the mound (&u«uO- 
This was, of course, a survival of the mound-race ceremony. In 
one form of this rite among the Mantrl there was no mound, 
but the pursuit took place round a circle of varying size; in 
the case of the Benua of Pahang, a fire was substituted. In the 
case of some Jakun tribes of Johor, in the middle of a dance the 
bride ran into the forest, and was followed by the bridegroom. 
The counterpart of this ceremony among the Land-Tribes 
(Orang Darat) was, it is important to note, among the Sea-Tribes 
(Oiang Laut) of Jobor a ceremony in which the bride had to be 
pursued by the bridegroom for a given distance on the river, 
in canoea 

Monogamy was generally, though not invari- 
ably, the rule. Although marriage was recognized 
as strictly binding by the B^sisi and other Jakun, 
yet at their drinking carnival {main jo^oh), which 
took place at the end of the rice-harvest, theyjwere 
allowed to exchange their yives promiscuously. 

i8. Burial customs and mourning. — {«) Malay. 
— The Malays are not among those races who fear, 
but rather among those who pay respect to, the 
ghost of the departed. 

After death the body is shrouded in sarongs and laid on the 
back, with hands crossed on the breast, on a mattress which, in 
turn, rests on a new mat of pandanus. A pair of scissors used 
in the preparation of betel-leaf is,' placed on the chest, the ex- 
planation being that, should a cat by any accident come in 
contact with, or brush against, the body, the touch of iron ■will 
prevent the corpse from returning to life, as once happened. 
Cats are always expelled from the house while it contoins a 
dead body, and the corpse is watched day and night in case evil 
should come near it. The preparation of the body for the grave 
includes ceremonial washings, which should be performed while 

res*# r*r r»f ♦''•’r ^members of the 

' • • . ■ --I -■ for this office, 

. .*• ara s-V, :i;- r*r» a.» ; ■ ■■'■ \ ;»shing of ‘nine 
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three over the body from head to foot. The oriflcee, including 
the ears, eyes, and nose, are plugged with cotton, and the 
corpse is wrapped in a white cotton shroud, the selvedge of 
which is tom off and used to bind up the body at the breast, 

' hips, knees, head, and feet, the shroud having been fastened 
with the ’five knots.’ The corpse is then placed on the mattress 
in the position which it is to occupy in the grave, lying, that is, 
on the right side with the head to the north, and face looking 
towards Mecca (westward). When the relatives give the last 
kiss before the shroud is fastened, they must be careful that no 
tears fall on the face, as these might disturb the deceased’s 
spirit The position of the body in the grave depends upon the 
kind of coffin used. If it is a single-plank bier (pdpan sa’kiping), 
the body is placed in a recess at the left side of the grave, and 
the plank is fixed in a sloping position with pickets closing the 
aperture, so that the plank itself may neither touch the body 
nor allow the earth to fall upon it. Another kind of receptacle 
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(the k&randa\ a plain oblong box, is placed in the middle of the 
grave-pit. The fon^— made either of two planks united along 
one edge in the form of a gable with bulging sides or of three 
planks fastened together like the sides of a box without 
bottom — is placed over a trench in the middle of the grave 
which contains the body. While the grave is being filled 
in by the bystandera, the diners, who must not leave the 
grave until the operation is completed, fend off the earth from 
the body with small hurdles. A relative fashions two B ma.ll 
(temporary) grave-posts of wood, one of which is pla^ over the 
head and one over the waht, to both of which strips of white 
r!''( ■!* d' » i.)ar. ■ 1. T!.p i ■ »//•. :-J. t 

i: ; irii -.1 rtori yri-.- . i.-, i - r i hi .-.no:*.- 

of :i, (’» xi^r a: an d 

profound silence. The reason given for this silence is that the 
dead man is supposed to open his shroud, the fastenings of 
which have been loosened for the purpose, and, feeling that its 
border has no selvedge, thus first becomes cognizant of the fact 
that he has died, beyond any possibility of doubt. He then sits 
up to listen to the preacher, supporting himself on his elbow 
until, at the end of the reading, he fcdls back really lifeless. 
The mourners, led by the tmdm, then recite the tahaXiXy the 
Muslim profession of faith, one hundred times, beginning very 
slowly and increasing their speed at regular periods (finally at 
an extremely rapid rate), after which they return to share in a 
feast given by the head of the household ; before they leave, 
however, the contributions collected in the alms-bowl which 
stands near have been divided among all present. Feasts 
follow on the third, seventh, and fourteenth days, and, in the 
case of the wealthy, on the fortieth and hundredth days, and 
on the anniversa]^. Then the grave is made up, and a frame- 
work of planks is placed round it to keep the earth of the 
grave-mound bank^ up properly. In the case of a chief, a 
small but or shelter is often erected over the grave, and thiA the 
writer has sometimes seen furnished actmdly with a mosqoito- 
cortain. 

No special sign of mourning is worn, but the 
sarongs in which the coi'pse is wrapped and the 
p^ must he as costly as possible, consistently 
with the rank and wealth of the deceased person. 

In the formerly Malayan distdct of Smggora, 
north of Patani, various forms of exposure of the 
dead foequently took place until recently, when 
the Siamese Government prohibited the cnstom 
with great strictness. One of these consisted in 
suspending the corpse in a cigar-shaped receptacle 
or wrapper between a couple of trees in the jungle, 
at a height of about 8 ft. from the ground. An- 
other consisted in depositing the body of the 
deceased person (placed at an angle) in a large 
rectan^ar_ box, supported on lofty posts — a 
method which is of exceptional interest, since it 
may be linked up with the custom of huriad in 
a chest on high posts, stiU practised in Borneo. 
The remarkable point about these forms of tree- 
hurial, or corpse-exposure, is that they were in 
both cases explained by the people who employed 
them as being reserved for any one who had died 
a ‘had’ death, the idea being apparently that 
ordinary interment or cremation would not suffice 
in such an instance to bring peace to the simangat. 
The Patani Malays also had once a similar custom — 
casting out to he eaten by dogs and vultures the 
bodies of those who had died a bad death. Yet 
from the statements of mediaeval Chinese writers 
(e.g., Ying Yai Sheng Lan, a.d. 1416), though 
quoted by M ilkinson,* it is clear that such ex- 
posure, from the analogy of ancient Java, was in 
no way limited to bad deaths, but was an honour- 
able and pious form of burial offered even by the 
children of a family to their parents, so that it 
falls into line, in this regard, with the funeral 
customs of modem Tibet, where dead relatives are 
dismembered and given to the dogs and vultures. 
It would, on the other hand, perhaps readily come 
about that such methods should he regarded as 
barbarous and even ‘ wicked,’ when the country 
was settled by a people to whom such forms of 
burial were alien. 

A third remarkable method was practised by the 
so-called ‘ white Prhms ’ of the Malayo-Siamese 
region, -who had a small cemetery in Patalnng, 
wherein their dead were deposited in a sitting 
position. 

(6) Pagan races. — Among the pagan tribes the 
1 p. 67. 


burial customs exhibit considerable variation, hut 
they are especially significant as revealing the 
attitude of the various groups towards death, and 
particularly towards the spirits of the departed. 
The Semang appear to have no special fear of the 
dead, although they do exhort their deceased 
friends to think of the spirits of their departed 
ancestors and not to trouble the living. The 
Sakai, on the other band, appear to have great 
terror of the spirits of the dead, and it is usual for 
them not merely to desert the house in which any 
one has died, but to abandon the whole clearing, 
even if the crops are standing. The Jakun are 
distinguished from both the Semang and the Sakai 
by the tender care which they show for their dead 
rdatives. 

The Semang method of interment is simple. 

Amon^ the Kedah Semang the grave is usually surrounded 
by a low fence of j^lm-leaves, and the two bamboos upon which 
the body was carried to the grave are laid upon it. The corpse 
is phtoed on its side, with the head and knees to the right, on 
a mat or rough platform of twigs, and a screen of sticks, driven 
diagonally into the side of the grave and roofed with palm- 
leaves, prevents any earth from falling on it. The legs are 
drawn up, probably, as the grave is only 5 ft. long, for the sake 
of mere convenience. Three coco-nut shells containing rice are 
placed in the grave-pit at the head and sides, and a coco-nut 
shell at the foot holding water. 

It is probable that at one time the Negritos 
(Semang) practised tree-burial. The bodies of 
their medicine-men may still occasionally be ex- 
posed in trees in the forest — this being a more 
nonourahle form of burial. Among the Malays 
a tradition is current that the Semang used once 
upon a time to devour their dead. It is unneces- 
sary to place any credence in this statement ; its 
importance lies in the fact that it probably allndea 
to the existence at one time of a custom analogous 
to that of the Andaman Islanders, who disinter 
and dismember their dead after a certain interval. 

Of Sakai methods of burial little is known with 
certainty, the reason being apparently the fact 
that they threw the bodies of their dead into the 
jungle, or simply left them to rot away in their 

rimitive hut-shelters. It is certain that they 

ave always shown the utmost abhorrence and 
terror of the dead, abandoning their huts — and 
even clearings with growing crops — when a death 
had happened in their encampment. A modified 
form or survival of platform-burial is found among 
the so-called Sakai of Selangor (Ulu Langat), by 
whom the body was exposed on a platform m front 
of the house for twenty -four hours. 

Jakun (or Malayan) ritual and practice are more 
elaborate than those of the Semang, and in the 
solicitude shown for the welfare of the departed 
imply an entirely different mental attitude towards 
death from that of the Sakai and the Semang. In 
many respects there is close affinity with Malay 
customs. 

Tbe body is carefully washed and prepared for the grave. It 
is covered with white cloth, and laid on a mat, which, in turn, 
is placed upon a tree-bark wrapper. This tree-bark is then 
lashed round the body and used for carrying it to the grave- 
side. Frequently tbe blade of a chopper (parang) is laid on tbe 
breast of t^e departed. The Orang Bukit cut a hole in one of 
the cloths in order that the corpse may ‘breathe’ more fully. 
It is customary also for them to make crosses on the palms of 
tbe hand and soles of the feet with a y ellowish root which, on 
being bruised, leaves a stain behind it. By these marks the 
deceased person recognizes, on waking in the other world, that 
be or she is really lifeless. At the grave the tree-bark wrapper 
is removed, and the body is laid on its back, or sometimes 
facing east if an adult, west if a child (Mantri). A gable-like 
covermg, in accordance with the Malay custom, is formed from 
pickets covered with tree-bark or a sloping plank (this being 
also a Malay usage) to keep the earth from striking the body. 
The Orang Bukit (Hill Men) place a dish of boiled rice at the 
feet for tbe spirits, and one at the middle for the departed. It 
is commonly the custom to lay in the grave some or all of the 
property of tbe deceased, usually articles m<»t distinctive of 
the daily duties of the sexes. An extremely interesting practice 
among the B&isi consists in their erecting, a yard or two away 
from the foot of the grave, a small triangular hut thatched 
with a big fan palm-leaf made to lean against it, fitted with a 
stick-ladder by which the ghost may climb up. In the hut are 
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placed models of domestic and other ut-ensils and implements, 
again distinctive of sex, betel-shoots, seed-rice, and fish, acid 
fruits, water, and sugar. When the grave haa been filled in, the 
seed-rice is scattered on the mound and about the grave in 
order to provide the ghost, when the grain has grown up and 
ripened, with suitable nourishment. Among these people it 
was also the custom for two men to stand one on each side of 
the grave and simultaneously to let fall two choppers, horizon- 
tally crossed, upon the mould at about tbe spot where the breast 
would be, this being done in order to *fix the ghost in the 
grave’ and to ‘prevent it from harassing the nving.* The 
Mantri broke a blowpipe (no doubt that of the deceased) and 
scattered the fragments on the grave-mound. At each end of 
the mound the Jakun commonly placed wooden tomb-posts 
bound with white cloth similar to those used by the M^^ys, 
and, ^aln like the Malays, they enclosed the grave, when made 
up, with a framework of w'oodeu planking. 

The feeling for the welfare of the dead which is expressed 
among the Bfisisi by the seed-rice sown over the grave is also 
responsible for the depositing of a number of offerings at or 
near the place of interment. The B^isi themselves plant yams, 
sweet potatoes, etc., near by, while on the grave of a jvJcrcth 
(‘tribal chief’) described by D. F. A. Hervey (JRAS, Straits 
Branch, no. 8 [1882], p. 119), were sticks to sen’e as ladders for 
the soul to climb up, coco-nut shells, a torch in a stand, and 
a cooking-pan, as well as the basket in which firewood is usually 
carried. This grave was also provided with a trench in which 
the dead man could paddle his canoe — apparentlj' a link with 
boat-burial. Among the Berembun a bamboo was placed up- 
right near the face of a child, with one end projecting from the 
ground— undoubtedly a survival of an earlier custom of feeding 
the corpse through the bamboo, as is still done by the Dayaks 
of Borneo. It was not uncommon for a fire to be lighted near 
the gmve for three daj’s, while the Sabimba visited the grave 
on the third and seventh days and one month after interment. 
The Jakun sometimes, though not usually, abandoned the 
house and clearing after a death ; usually, however, this took 
place after a month’s interval. 

ig. Omens, divination, and ordeals. — Astro- 
logical calculations based upon the supposed values 
of times and seasons or the properties of numbers 
are largely employed in divinatory ritual. Ex- 
haustive tables of unlucky and luckv times and 
seasons have been compiled by the Malays, but are 
proved to have been largely translated from Indian 
or Arabic sources. The oldest and best known of 
the ‘ magic squares’ founded upon these systems is 
that known as the ‘ live times ’ {hUtka lima), in 
which the day is divided into five parts, while five 
days form a cycle, the name of a Hindu divinity 
being assigned to each division. Mystic values are 
also attached to certain colours in connexion with 
these divisions. Another scheme is based upon the 
seven lieavenly bodies, the divisions being, corre- 
.spondingly, seven in number. Malayan astrological 
knowledge and the signs of the zodiac upon which 
the various systems are founded appear to he 
largely Arabic in character, though there can be 
little doubt that the original home of this lore was 
Babylonia (or Chaldsea), and some part of it may 
have come in through Indo-Persian channels. The 
division of the month into rejanns, thirty in 
number, each with a separate symbol, is based 
upon the twenty - eight naksatras, or lunar 
mansions, of the Hindus, rather than upon the 
anxen of the Arabs. The Malays are especially 
partial to the magic square, which generally takes 
the form of the magic square once nsed in Europe, 
hut sometimes works conversely — the latter being, 
no doubt, the older native form proper to the 
Malays of the peninsula. As has been remarked, 
the Malays introduce both coloured squares and 
the names of five of the greater Hindu deities. 
Besides these squares, many other magic figures— 
pentacles, comjiass-fignres, and the like — are much 
used bj- Malay diviners. 

In interpreting omens from dreams the method 
usually employed is that the initial letter of the 
thing dreamed of determines the character of the 
omen. T is very unlucky, N indicates sorrow, 
H a visitor from a distance, and so on. In another 
sy.stem an almost entirely arbitrary interpretation 
is put upon the subject-matter of the dream, or, at 
most, it is interpreted by analogy. In a third 
method, however, the nature of the thing dreamed 
does actually suggest its interpretation, with the 


proviso that so-called ‘direct’ dreams come only 
on the eve of a Friday, whereas on other days the 
dream works backwards. 

It may he added that the doctrine of luck plays 
a most important part in what may he called 
Malay ‘natural religion.’ By certain signs and 
indications not only human beings but also birds 
and animals are either credited with the possession 
of luck or believed to he invested with the power 
of bringing it to others ; in a fine passage the 
Malay deer-wizard chants as follows : 

* From the seven Hills and the seven Valleys 
Comes the intense barking of my Hounds. 

My Hounds are Hounds o/ Lucky 
Not Luck that is adventitious. 

But Luck incarnate with their bodies.* i 

Even inert objects, such as krisses and other 
weapons, may he brimful of luck, or otherwise. 

{a) Malay. — Omens and divinations play a part 
of paramount importance in every department of 
life’s activities in Malaya. Equal significance is 
attached to signs deduced from the acts of men 
and those taken from the events of nature. 

Among the acts of men may be mentioned sneering, which is 
held to be fortunate, since it tends to drive away the demons of 
disease. Yawning, on the other hand, when au^ble, is a bad 
sign; but, if the yawning is silent and happens when the 
stomach is craving for fo^, it implies that the craving will 
soon be satisfied It is unlucky for a child to lie on its face or 
kick its feet together in the air ; this is a sign of the approach- 
ing death of one or other of its parents. 

The evil eye is much feared, and praise of chil- 
dren is conveyed in a roundabout vray to avoid 
ill-fortune. 

Among omens drawTi from natural events, the 
following may be mentioned. 

A star m app^ent proximity to the moon portends an 
approaching wwding. The entrance of an animal which does 
not usually frequent the house denotes ill-fortune ; to be barked 
at by a wild jungie-dog is a fatal portent ; a wild bird entering 
the bouse should be caught carefully and smeared with oil and 
then released in the open air, a formula being recited which 
bids it fly away with all the ill-luck or misfortune of the house- 
hold. Chnens are taken from the flight and cries of certain 
birds, such as the night-owl, night-jar, or eaprimulguSy the 
crow, and certain kinds of wild dove, as well as from a biM 
called the * rice’s husband.’ 

Such prognostics are drawn from entirely for- 
tuitous events, but they may also be the natural 
reply to actions initiated by the inquirer. In such 
cases we have the rite of divination properly so- 
called (^^/e^* = Sk^. tilaka, ‘mark’). 

One form of divination is effected by means of a lemon which, 
after offerings have been made and certain ceremonies per- 
formed, is suspended with incantations over a brazier by seven 
strands of coloured silk thread, the fruit being itself thrust 
through by a needle. The motions of the suspended lemon 
answer questions in the negative or affirmative, and will dis- 
cover a thief by indicating which of a number of names written 
on paper is that of the guilty man. The mirrored surface of 
water held in the palm of the hand, or saliva, or a bowl filled 
with water and covered with a cloth upon which the names of 
suspected persons are successively placed is employed to discover 
those who may ha\ e been guilty of stealing. In the ikst-named 
case, two men each place a finger in the ^wl, which begins to 
turn when the name of the culprit is placed upon the cloth 
above it. Another method is the use by the m^icine-man of 
a divining-rod composed of one, three, or more rattan-stems, 
inscribed with radical devices, and connected at the base or 
butt-end, which vibrate when the thief approaches ; these rods 
may also be used for treasure- or water-finding, as by our own 
‘dowsers,* and also even for exorcizing demons. 

It is noteworthy that the Malays attribute the 
arts of the diviner to animals as well as to men ; 
thus the tiger is said to employ divination when it 
wishes to secure a human victim, just as tigers are 
believed to poultice themselves with ilhat tasak 
(the medicament applied to the newly circumcised) 
when wounded. 

An important and solemn ordeal was that by 
diving. This required tlie consent of the Sultan, 
and could be conducted only in the presence of the 
four great (west coast) chieftains. 

In the case of a dispute, each of the adversaries in defence of 
his own case writes a solemn statement. After certain formal pre- 
liminaries, this document is enclosed in a bamboo sheath or cover* 
in". 1 >ne of these bamboo receptacles is gi\ en to each of the two 

f Skeat, Malay Mayic, p. 182. 
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advenjaries, who are escorted to the river and placed up to 
their necks in the water. A bamboo pole is then made to rest 
upon their heads and, at a given signal, they are both pressed 
downwards. Each remains tmder the water as long as he can, 
but, as soon as one of the two gives in and appears above the 
sorface, his tube is snatched from him . The winner is led back, 
his bamboo opened, and the result declared to the bysUnders. 

(b) Pagan races. — The savage Malays of Malacca 
also paid much attention to omens ■when a new 
clearing was to be made, and charms were used to 
expel the jangle spirits. The Mantri, in choosing 
a new locality for a clearing, paid strict attention 
to the attitude of the spirits toward his undertak- 
ing as signified by the dreams of the party. To 
dream of being chased by a dog or an enemy, 
entering water, or being flooded out was an evil 
omen ; to dream of felling or climbing trees, of 
ascending trees, or of growing plants was of good 
import. 

Divination among the Sakai, so far as records 
go, is practically non-existent. Among the Jaknn 
it is employed as a part of their medical diagnosis, 
but, whether used as a part of a tribal or group 
ceremony or by the medicine-man alone, it falls 
more properly under the category of exorcism. 

20. Charms, amulets, and talismans. — (a) 
Malay. — Not only does the Malay attempt to 
foresee the coming of evil, but he endeavours to 
ward it off by charms and talismans. Charms in 
the shape of invocations are extremely numerous, 
and are addressed to every conceivable form of 
spirit on every conceivable occasion. But, in ad- 
dition, free use is made of charms of a more 
material character. Examples of this class in- 
clude a length of the sainatnbtt (Malacca cane) 
rvith a joint equal to the height of the owner, 
which protects him from snakes and animals ; so, 
too, the ‘coco-nut pearl’ (apparently a form of 
‘ tabasheer ’)j the ‘eyeless coco-nut’ (which confers 
invulnerability by ‘sympathy’), the ‘dragon’s 
blood ’ rattan or cane, the tiger’s whiskers and claws, 
and many others are all, for various reasons, much 
sought after by warriors. Some of these are 
directly effective, others work only by influencing 
the volition of another mind, as in the case of 
love-charms, charms for securing conjugal fidelity, 
and so forth. In most cases the charm consists of 
a short Arabic or Malay and Arabic prayer or a 
few magical letters or figures inscribed on paper 
or cloth and worn on the person. One important 
use of a charm is to enable the devotee of this 
magic to abduct the semangat of a person from his 
(or her) body, for the purpose either of benefiting 
the operator or of harming the intended victim. 
There is a variety of methods of attaining these 
objects. In some the charm works without con- 
tact ; in others contact is necessary. Although 
there is considerable variety, the principle in all 
rases is the same, and is bjised upon the Malay 
theory of the semangat. Thus, e.g. , soil is taken 
from the intended victim’s footprint and treated 
ceremonially by wrapping in red, black, and yellow 
cloth ; and this, when suspended from the centre 
of the magician’s mosquito-curtain, becomes the 
embodiment of his victim’s semangat. As such it 
is switched with seven strokes three times a day 
for three days and then buried in the middle of a 
path where the victim is bound to pass ; on doing 
so, he becomes distracted. Wood scraped from 
the fl(mr where he has been sitting, parings of 
his nails, and clippings of his hair are utilized in 
various ways ; sometimes they are kneaded into a 
wax figure, which is either transfixed with a thorn 
in the member that the enchanter desires to in- 
jure or burned to ensure the victim’s complete 
destruction. 

Of the various methods of abductiog the s^maiviat without 
contact, the simplest is to ont when the sun clears or when 
the newly.risen moon glows red. and, standing with the big 
toe of the right foot resting on the big toe of the left, make a 


trumpet of the right hand, and recite the appropriate charm 
thrice over. At the end of each recital, blow through the 
hollowed fist, using it as a trumpet. The words of the charm, 
* I looM my shaft,’ suggest a * sending,’ analogous to that of the 
medicine-man. Other methods are to beat one’s own shadow, 
to hang a seven.fruited lime-branch from the top of one’s 
mosquito-net on three successive nights, to wave the end of 
one’s head-cloth in the direction of the moon seven times for 
three successive nights, and so forth, the appropriate chann in 
each instance being, of course, recit^. 

With their customary logical thoroughness, the 
Malays attribute the use of charms and amulets 
in some cases to wild animals, and even to reptiles. 
The wild boar, e.g. , is believed to possess a talis- 
man of extraordinary power called rantei babi, 

‘ the wild boar’s chain,^ which is hung up on a 
neighbouring bush by the animal whilst he is 
occupied in wallowing, and which can therefore 
sometimes be stolen by a lucky native. Another 
talisman carried by the boar for defensive purposes 
is the kulum babi, ‘ boar’s sucking stone ’ ; the two 
together made a wild boar invulnerable. A similar 
‘lucky stone’ was sometimes worn by serpents. 
Any magically potent object is called ber-tuah. 

(b) Pagan races. — Amulets and talismans are 
common among the wild tribes. Coins are strung 
on necklaces to serve as ‘medicine,’ and necklaces 
of tufts of squirrels’ tads, teeth of apes, -wild pigs, 
and monkeys, and bones of birds and animals, as 
well as the bristles, teeth, and claws of tigers, 
were first worn, as among the Malays, quite as 
much for magicM purposes as for ornament. The 
Mantri strung pieces of turmeric on strings of 
artocarptis bark, and these were worn rormd the 
neck, wrists, or waist as prophylactics against 
demons, bad -winds, and, generally, all kinds of 
evils. They also placed great reliance on the 
efficacy of spells to render them invulnerable. 
Semang women wear armlets of palas (Licvala 
peltata) leaf, and men wear similar ornaments of 
the ‘rock vein’ {urat batii) fungus. It appears 
that among these tribes, as elsewhere, much of 
their personal adornment was intended to protect 
them against evil from the spirits by which they 
were on all sides surrounded. The elaborate 
patterns of the combs of the Semang and half- 
breedSakai-Semangwomen were similarly designed 
to ward off accidents and disease, and the copper 
bracelets, rings, and other objects worn by the 
Sakai were in effect talismans which preserved 
the wearer from ill-health and misfortune. The 
Semang, when wearing the Malay sarong, fre- 
quently still retain underneath it the primitive 
string girdle of ‘ rock-vein ’ fungus, possibly from 
habit, but more probably for magical reasons. 

The most important class of charms or talismans 
employed by the wild tribes is undoubtedly the 
ornamental geometrical patterns with which they 
adorn various objects of common use. These de- 
signs are intricate and have as yet been adequately 
studied and elucidated only to a small extent. ^ 
much, however, is clear : the pattern, as a rule, is 
symbolical of the use to which the object on which 
it appears is to be put, and its aim is to secure the 
successful attainment of that object. Exception 
to this rule may be made in the ca.se of the women’s 
combs and other articles, the patterns on which 
are intended to ward oft' disease, the attacks of 
reptiles, animals, and noxious insects, and other 
accidents. The difficulty of comprehending and 
interpreting these designs is increased by the fact 
that, in the usual fashion of primitive artists, the 
wild tribes make a part stand for the whole. The 
slots of deer on a bamboo quiver, e.g., represent 
the whole animals, which, it is hoped, will be 
indnced, by being represented as approaching 
towards certain vv^d jungle-fruits beloved of the 
deer, to visit a particular feeding-ground, when 
they can be the more easily marked down and 
captured. The articles decorated in this manner 
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with magical intent include, in addition to the 
Semang combs, large bamboo tubes used as quivers 
for darts and arrows, the last being covered with 
patterns intended to secure success in hunting. 
Other articles similarly adoine<l are ‘ stampers ’ 
{i.e. baniboo.s struck on the ground during magical 
ceremonies, amulets against disease, insect pests, 
drought, etc.). Besides these they decorate bam- 
boo rice-dibbers, poison receptacles, tobacco recep- 
tacles, blowpipes, arrows, nose-sticks, etc., mats 
and wallets (Sakai and Jakun, nut Semang), bark- 
cloth (with painting only), and the human body, 
the last not only with painting, but also with 
tatuing and scarification (likewise especially 
among the Sakai). 

liiTEBATURE. — This ig cited throughout tlie article. Especial 
use has been made of W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London. 
1900 ; and Skeat and C. O. Blagden, Pagan Races of the 
Malay Peninsula, do. 1906 (with full bihliography). 

W. W. Skeat. 

MALE PRINCIPLE.— See Phalli.s.m, Sex. 

MALIK IBN ANAS. — Malik ibn Anas, the 
founder of the Malikite school, was born in the 
month of .Balu al-Awwal A.h. 93 (a.d. Nov. 713). 
He was of pure Arabic stock, being descended from 
Dhu Asba' al-9arith, who belonged to one of the 
tribes of Yaman. AV’lien still a youth, he had I 
already acquired a full knowledge of the Quran, 
th^hadlth (tiadition), and other Muslim sciences, 
and soon he was held in reverence as a great 
authority in these matters. 

During his long career Malik ibn Anas resided 
in his birthplace Medina as a mufti and teacher of 
Muslim law. Like many men who have spent 
their lives in study, he has not left much for his 
biographers to record. Hi.s chief work was the 
so-called Muu-attci (lit. ‘The Beaten Path’), the 
basis of the whole Malikite system of Muslim law. 
This book is not a mere collection of traditions. 
It deals not only with the sayings of the Prophet 
but also with the opinions of several famous fciqVts 
in Medina and with Malik's personal views on 
variou.s matters of canon law. It is often alleged 
that Malik rejected every kind of reasoning by 
means of argument and kept exclu.sively to the 
literal sense of the sacred texts. But the contents 
of the Muwattd pro\'e the contrary. According 
to his later biographers, Malik repented of this in 
his old age. It is told that, when he sat down in 
his last illness and wept, he was asked; ‘What 
makes thee weep ? ’ He answered ; ‘ Who has more 
reason to weep than I ? By Allah, I should wish 
I had been Hogged and reflogged for every question 
of law on which I pronounced an opinion founded 
on my own fallible judgment ! ’ 

The text of the Jlinmttd i.s handed on by 
Malik's discij'le.s in different version.s. The best 
known is the text of Yabya al-M.a.snifidi, which was 
[irinted with the commentary of Muhammad al- 
Zarqani in 4 vols. at Cairo (1863). Another 
version i® that of Muhammad al ShaibaiiT, the 
famous disciple of Abu Danifa, who studied three 
years in Medina iprinteil at Lucknow, 1879). 

It seems that the opinions of Malik ibn An.ns 
were not alw^ays in agreement with the views of 
the government. In the year A.H. 145 (A.D. 76‘2), 
as some persons had accused him of declaring that 
he did not consider the oath of allegiance to the 
'Abbasid khalifs as binding, he was even flogged 
and treated in a most scamlalous manner. After 
this cruel punishment, however, he rose still higher 
in public estimation in Medina, where he died on 
the 10th of the month Rabi' al-.4ww.al, A.H. 179 
(A.D. .3rd .Tune 793). 

M.ilik ibn Anas enjoy.s the reputation thruu-di- 
ont the uhole Muslim world of being one oi the 1 
create-'t fuglhs and traditionalists of Islam. At | 
the pre.sent day hi- hool i-s still dominant in the I 


west of the Muslim territory, in the P’rench and 
Italian possessions (Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tri- 
poli), and in many other parts of Africa. 

Literature. — Ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary, to. 
M. de Slane, Paris, 1843-71, ii. 545-549 ; I. Goidziher, Muham- 
medanisehe Studien, Halle, 1SS9-90, ii. 213-22G ; C. Snouck 
Hurgronje's revie'w of I. Gol<iziher"s Die Zuhiriten in LOPh i. 
[18S4] 419 ; C. Brockelmann, Geachichte der arahischen Litter’ 
atvr, Weimar and Berlin, 1S9S-1902, i. 175 f. ; A. von Kremer, 
Culturgesehickte des Orients, Vienna, 1875-77, i. 477-479; T. 
Noldeke, Orientalische Skizzen. Berlin, 1892, p. 129 ; The 
Kitab al’Ansdb of al-Sam‘anI with an introduction by D. S. 
IfargoUouth, Leyden and London, 1912, p. 41 ; F. Wdstenfeld, 
Genealogische TabeUen der arabischen Stdmme tind Famihen, 
Gottingen, 1862, ii. ‘ Die jemenischen Stamme,' Tabelle 3. 

JUYNBOLL 

MALTHUSIANISM. — Some economic and 
social investigations seem to be haunted by an 
evil fate. The subject with which they are con- 
cerned seizes popular attention for a time, and the 
results of the inquiry come to be represented in a 
form which is little more than a travesty of the 
original meaning and intentions. One of the most 
remarkable instances of this tendency is to he 
found in the reception accorded to the w-ork of 
Thomas Robert Malthus (1766-1834) on Popula- 
tion. Popul.ar interest in Ids rvork grew much more 
rapidly than the time or the capacity for assimi- 
lating it, and he was criticized by many who had 
not read his books. He was accused in his own 
day of being an enemy of the human species, and 
of being guilty not merely of heterodoxy but also 
of atheism. It was said that ‘the insults the 
theory of Malthus levels at God, and the injuries 
it meditates inflicting upon man, will be endured 
by neither’ (M. T. Sadler, Law of Population, i. 
15). Further, the principles of ixipnlation enunci- 
ated by Malthus have been expanded and de- 
veloped in several directions by subsequent writers ; 
and all these views are described roughly by the 
vague and comprehensive term ‘Malthusianism,’ 
which means little more than the consideration of 
the relation between increase of population and 
the available food supply. Malthusianism, in fact, 
has no more definite meaning than ‘Smithianis- 
mus’ in Germany. 

It would be a mistake to consider that Malthus 
was the first economist who treated of population. 
The Mercantilists had explicitly advocated ‘popu- 
lousness’ as an important condition of national 
wealth, and their views had influenced social legis- 
lation and poor-law administration in England 
during the 18th century. In 1776 Adam Smith 
had mentioned that ‘every species of animals 
naturally multiplies in proportion to the means 
of their subsistence, and no species can ever multi- 
ply beyond it ’ ( Wealth of Nations, bk. i. ch. viii. 
[ed. J. E. T. Rogers, Oxford, 1869, i. 84]), but it 
was not till almost the end of the century that 
Malthns selected the subject of population for 
separate treatment. It is true that more than 
a century earlier lYilliam Petty had published 
several essays relating to the numbers of the 
peojile, but ills point of view -was entirely statis- 
tical, whereas that of (Malthus was directly related 
to the conditions of progress. In a sense the work 
of Malthus was begun to oppose the theories of 
William Godwin, who had published his book on 
Political Justice in 1793 and his Enquirer in 1797. 
Godwin had been influenced by Condorcet and 
other writers of the era of the French Revolu- 
tion, and he advocated human perfectibility by 
means of a gradual equalizing of wealth, under 
which condition there would be a sufficiency for 
the rea.sonable wants of all. In time the peaceful 
influence of truth would render force and even 
government unnecessary, so that a state of human 
pel fiction was possible on earth. < (odwin’s views 
formed a common topic of discus'-iun .among thu-e 
who were interested in political science. One such 
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conversation was destined to have important re- 
sults. It took place between Malthus and his 
father. The latter, Daniel Malthus — a friend of 
Voltaire and the literary executor of Rousseau — 
was favourably disposed towards Godwin’s views, 
while the son had doubts, which he afterwards 
placed in writing. The treatise which resulted 
was his Essay on Population, published anony- 
mously in 1798. 

Malthus believed that a fatal objection to the 
thesis of Godwin and other writers who maintained 
the same view was to be found in the relation 
of population to the means of subsistence. Popu- 
lation, when unchecked, doubles itself every 
twenty -five years; the means of subsistence, 
under circumstances the most favourable to human 
industry, could not possibly be made to increase 
faster than in an arithmetical ratio ; i.e., the pro- 
gression for population, if unchecked, would be 
1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 1^, 256, while that of sub- 
sistence could not exceed 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Population had not increased in a geometrical 
ratio, owing to the checks imposed upon it by 
misery and vice, the former being certain and the 
latter probable. Society as a whole makes ‘ a con- 
stant effort towards an increase of population,’ 
with the result that there is a constant tendency 
towards distress among the lower classes (Essay, 
1798, p. 29). As against Godwin, Malthus pointed 
to the grim spectres of famine, war, pestilence, 
and evil -living as the necessary limitations to the 
natural increase of mankind — either positively by 
reducing a redundant population, or negatively by 
the dread of these evds. The first edition of the 
Essay can be understood only by remembering the 
controversial purpose out of which it arose. In 
opposition to the optimism of Godwin and his 
sympathizers it overestimates the darkness of the 
situation. An attempt was made to correct this 
in the second edition (1803), which is practically 
a new book. The treatise of 1798 was in the main 
the critique of a Utopia from the point of view of 
the support of a growing population ; that of 1803 
was a scientific examination of the principle of 
population, as far as possible in isolation from 
other phenomena. There was, however, a greater 
change tlian that of external form ; the two pro- 
gressions remain, but the exposition of the checks 
to increase of numbers is worded differently. 
Misery and vice become subordinate to what Mal- 
thus terms ‘ moral restraint.’ This new character- 
istic anticipates, and so prevents, a pressure on 
the means of subsistence ; and, where it is ob- 
served, actual misery, as a result of population, 
need not arise. Moral restraint is, strictly speak- 
ing, ‘moral’ only in so far as it is exclusive of 
I irregular gratifications’; its main characteristic 
is rather that of rational prudence, based on 
man’s ‘reasoning faculties which enable him to 
calculate distant consequences’ (Essay, 1803, pp. 
9, 11), such as his capacity to support a large 
family without lowering a suitable standard of 
life. Hence moral restraint operates in the 
direction of postponing early marriages as well as 
irregular connexions. It means, in fact, as J. 
Bonar puts it, simply continence (Malthus and his 
Work, p. 53). 

Much of the popularity of the principles of 
Malthus may have been due to his summing up 
the foundations of his theory in a formula which 
is capable of being apprehended easily and remem- 
bers, especially as the geometrical and arith- 
metical ratios seem to provide the certainty of a 
mathematical demonstration. But the formula 
suffers from a false simplicity ; the first important 
objection is that Malthus founds his argument 
upon two alleged necessities which he claims as 
co-ordinate, but it is clear that a supply of food 


is much the more urgent need. The celibate must 
be fed if he is to live. It follows that the tendency 
towards increase of population is a conditions 
one, and hence any ratio which is established at 
a given time is susceptible of alteration, irrespec- 
tive of changes in the quantity of food. Malthus 
often speaks as if population must increase up to 
the limits of the means of subsistence ; but since 
his day there have been cases of countries where 
increased resources have been followed, not by an 
increase in population, but by an improvement in 
the general standard of living. The arithmetical 
ratio, as the maximum possible increase in the 
production of food, was never formally and fully 
proved by Malthus ; indeed, his sections on the 
state of population in America (Essay, 1798, 
p. 20) partially contradict his view of the ratio. 
Moreover, not only the production of food but its 
consumption must also be taken into account. 
Economies in consumption without loss of efficiency 
would enable a larger population to be maintained 
by the same supply. The whole statement of 
Malthus regarding agriculture in his earlier edi- 
tions is embarrassed by his ignorance of the 
Principle of Diminishing Returns ; some of his 
expressions almost suggest it, but he makes no 
real use of this law. This theorem, which was 
stated clearly by West in 1815, soon changed the 
manner in which the population question was for- 
mulated. Torrens, James MUl, and MeCuUoch 
understood DiminiAing Returns not so much as 
a theoretical tendency, but as a condition of the 
working of the extractive industries in practice. 
Accordingly, in spite of improved methods of pro- 
duction, they thought that the increase of popula- 
tion drove agriculturists to cultivate more and 
more inferior soils, so that a larger and larger 
proportion of the world’s labour would be required 
for providing the necessaries of life. J. S. Mill 
stated this point of view concisely when he wrote : 

‘ It is in vain to say, that all mouths which the 
increase of mankind calls into existence, bring 
with them hands. The new mouths require as 
much food as the old ones, and the hands do not 
produce as much ’, (Principles, bk. i. ch. xiii. § 2). 
Mill, like the rest of the Classical School, regarded 
Diminishing Returns as a ‘law’ which could be 
suspended only temporarily by the disturbing in- 
fluence of improvements. The present disposition 
of economists is to consider Diminishing Returns 
as a tendency which is subject to frequent counter- 
action. The difference of outlook removes some 
of the gloom which settled on the population ques- 
tion during the ‘ dismal ’ era of economics in the 
first half of the 19th century. The real influence 
of Malthus survives in a much modified form, on 
the one side in the responsibilities of parents in 
being able to provide for their ofispring, on the 
other in a ceaseless eftbrt to effect improvements 
in the productive arts, particularly in those con- 
nected with the provision of the world’s food 
supply. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the doctrines 
and practices of ‘ Neo-Malthusianism,’ or the volim- 
tary restriction of the birth-rate, form no part of 
Malthus’s own teachings and would doubtless have 
been indignantly repudiated by him. 

Lite&atq&e. — W. Godwin, Enquirn concerning Political 
Jiietice, 2 vola., London, 1793, The Enquirer: Rejiecti&ns on 
Education^ Manners and Literature^ do. 1797 ; T. R. Malthas, 
An Essay <m the Principle of P ' 
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the Price of ti, do. 1315 ; N. W. Senior, Tico Lectures on 
Population, to which is added a Correspondence between the 
Author and Mr. Halthus, do. 1829; M. T. Sadler, The Law 
of Population, do. 1S30; Robert Torrens, .dii Essay on the 
Production of Wealth, with an Appeiidix in which the Principles 
of Political Economy are applied to the actual Circuuisianees of 
this Country, do. 1821 ; James Mill, Elements of Political 
Economy, do. 1821 ; J. R. McCulloch, PHnciples of Political 
Economy with a SlUtch of the Rise and Progress of the Science, 
Edinburgh, 1825 ; J. S. Mill, Principles of Politieal Economy, 
with some of their Applications to Social Philosophy, London, 
1848 ; J. Bonar, Malthus and his Work, do. 1885, Philosophy 
and Political Economy, do. 1893, Malthus — Parallel Chapters 
from the first and second Editiorw of t1i£ Essay oii Population, 
Economic Classics Series, New York, 1893 ; V. Lebrecht, H 
Malthusismo e i problemi aociali, Turin, 1893 ; E. Leser, Mal- 
thus, drei Schriften liber Getreidezolle, Leipzig, 1896 ; J. Booax, 
‘ Malthus,’ in of Political Economy, London, 1900; 

E. Canaan, A History of the Theories of Production and Dis- 
trihutio^i in English Political Economy^ do. 1903; C. E. 
Strangfeland, Pre-Malthusian Doctrines of Population, a Study 
in the History of Economic Theory, New York, 1906. 

W. R. Scott. 

MALUK DASiS. — The Maluk Diisis form a 
small Vaisnava sect of northern India. It is an 
offshoot of the Ramanandis (see ERE ii. 546), and 
is named after its founder, Maluk Das, a trader 
by occupation, who lived in the reign of the 
Emperor Aurangzlb (latter half of the I7th cent. 
A.D.). He is said to have been bom at Kara, in 
the present District of Allahabad, where there is 
a shrine in his honour and a monastery of his 
followers. The neighbouring village of Sirathu 
is said to have been granted to him by the 
ernperor. 

The main point that differentiates Malflk Dasis 
from other Ramanandis is the fact that their 
teachers, like their founder, are laymen. Wilson 
adds that there is also a shorter streak of red in 
the sectarian mark on their foreheads.* Like other 
Ramanandis, they worshij) the Rama incaniation 
of Visnu. Wilson mentions six other monasteries 
of the sect in the Ganges valley, and also one of 
great repute at Jagannath, in Orissa, where Maluk 
Das is said to have died. 

So far as the present writer is aware, none of 
Maluk Das’s works have been published. He is 
•said to have written a poem called the DaSa Ratna, 
or ‘Ten Jewels.’ Two lately discovered works of 
his are the Bhnkta-vatsala, dealing with Krsna’s 
regard for devotees, and the BtUna-khana, a 
dissertation on the .soul and God,^ and he is also 
the reputed author of many well-known detached 
verses and apothegms. One of his verses is prob- 
ably tlie stanza that is best known and most often 
quoted in the north of India, and offers a striking 
resemblance to the leading thought of Mt 6“. 
According to Hindu belief, the ajagara, or python, 
is unable to hunt for its food. It can only lie with 
its mouth open to wait for what will walk into it. 
The verse rans as follows : 

Ajagara karai na chdkari Pattchhl karai na kama, 

Dasa 3/aluku kahi gae Sabha-kd data Rdina, 

‘ The then doth no service, nor hath the fowl of the air a 
duty to perform (to earn its living:) ; 

Quoth Maluk Das, for all doth Kama provide their daily 
bread.’ 

Literatttkk. — J lvarama, ^rl Raaikaprakaia Bhaktamala, 
Bankipur, 1SS7 (section 19 deals with Maluk Das, and the 
commentary gives some legends about him); H. H. Wilson, 
Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, London, 1861-62, 
i. 100-102 ; F. S. Growse, Mathurd : A District Menuyir, 
Allahabad, 1880, p. 212 ; Gazetteer of the AUahabad District, 
1911, pp. 250, 301 ; R. (i. Bhandarkar, ' Vaig^avism, ^ivism 
and Minor Religious Systems’ (=GIAP iiL 6), Strassburg, 
1913, p. 74. G. A. Grierson. 

MAMMON.— The word occurs three times in 
Lk 16 among the somewhat disconnected Logia 
that follow the parable of the L'njust Steward 
(16®- '*• “), the last of which, ‘ Ye cannot .serve God 
and mammon,’ is found also in Mt B®*. It is a 

1 Religious Sects, i. 101. 

2 See Report on the Search for Hindi Manuscripts for 190h, 
AUihabad, 1907, p. 60, and/or 1909-11, do. 1914, p. 27L 


transliteration of the Gr. fiafifucvas, a form which, 
with fifi, appears in TR, witli Latin Vulgate, six 
Old Latin, and a few Greek minuscnles. The 
correct Greek, however, is /aa/zavds, which is found 
in RV, witli all Greek uncials, and most minuscules, 
as well as in the Complutensian and the first two 
editions of Erasmus ; hut the influence of the 
Vulgate led to the appearance of dim in the later 
editions of Erasmus and in AV (for further detaUs 
as to speUing see E. Nestle, In EBi). 

The word is not Greek, nor is it found in the 
Hebrew Bible. It is a hellenized form of the Aram. 
pM, which means ‘money,’ ‘riches,’ ‘worldly 
goods.’ Wyclif and Purvey translated the word 
by ‘riches’ (‘richessis’), but Tindal followed the 
Vulgate in transliterating the word, and so did all 
later English versions, except Geneva. 

1. Derivation. — The Aramaic form poa {stat. 
emph. Kiian) follows a well recognized form of 
nominal inf. tepa, hut scholajs are divided as to 
what is the verbal root. 

(1) J. Drusius (quoted in J. Buxtorf, Lexicon 
Chcddaicum, Basel, 1640, s.v.) and Dalman (in 
PRE? xii. 153) derive the word from jaa, i.e. paa = 
pcaa, which would mean ‘ that on which man trusts,’ 
or, as Dalman prefers, ‘that which brings man 
into safety.’ (2) Jastrow (Talmud Dictionary, p. 
794'’) derives it from na.a; and thus papa = ‘ that 
which one accumulates.’ (3) hevy(NeuhebrciiscJies 
und chalddisches Wbrterbuch, iii. 138) considers 
pa=.tj 5 , ‘to distribute,’ to he the root, and thus 
our word means ‘ that which is distributed. ’ (4) W. 
Gesenius (Thesaurus linguce Hebrece et Chaldcete, 
Leipzig, 1829, ii. 552), as if /mpfiuyds were the true 
form, derives it from [ 59 , ‘ hide,’ whence pa 9 = p 8 a 9 , 
‘ that which one hides or treasures ’ (Gn 43®®, Job 
3®*, Pr 2*, Is 45®, Jer 41®). However much the 
learned may now differ as to the derivation, it 
seems certain to the present writer that the Syriac 
versions all derived the word from ;?(t, and that 
they assumed a paronomasia to exist between our 
word Kjtop and p’na (pass. part, of ;?(<), which 
means ‘ faithful ’ or ‘ trustworthy, ’ thus ; ‘ He that 
is tiTistworthy in little is trustworthy also in much ; 
and he that is not trustworthy in little is not trust- 
worthy in much. If ye have not been trustworthy 
(KJO’pa) in the unrighteous mammon (upaa), who 
will entrust (la’np) to you the true?’ But, since 
the verb [aa is as common in Galilsean Aramaic as 
in Syriac, may we not go further, and say that the 
paronomasia was probably intended by our Lord in 
the original Aramaic ? 

2. Usage. — The trade of the world, before the 
time of .^exander, had long been in the hands of 
Phoenicians and Aramseans ; and we have evidence 
that in both languages maoion was the word for 
‘ money.’ As to the former, it occurs on Phoenician 
inscriptions on tombstones ; and Augustine, in two 
passages (de Serm. in Monte, lI. xiv. 47, and Qumst. 
Evang. ii. 34), states that the Punic word for 
lucrum (‘wealth’) is mnmmona. Its Aramaic 
usage is also abundantly attested. Jerome (Ep. 
exxi. 6) affirms : 

‘Non Hebraorum sed Syrorum lingua, mammona divitiaB 
Duncupantur.’ 

Irenasus (ill. viii. 1) attests its use 

‘secundum ludaicam loquelam, qua et Samaritse atuutur.' 
The Aramaic Targums often contain the word : 
e.g., Pr 3®, ‘Honour the Lord with thy mambn’ •, 
Is 55*, ‘ O ye that wish to learn . . . come and learn 
without price and without mamdn ’ ; Jg 5'®, ‘They 
accepted no mdm6n of silver’ ; in Ex 18®* the ideal 
judges are those ‘ who hate the receiving of mB.mdn.' 
In the Aramaic sections of the Palestine Talmud 
the same story is told twice (Nazir, v. 3 ; B'rakhdth, 
viL 2) of 300 poor Nazirites who came for {lurifica- 
tion. B. Simeon asked King Jannseus to give half 
the cost, but it turned out that the king paid all 
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the money {nidmdn) and the jElabbi’s half was his 
Imowledge of T6rah. B’rakh. 616 says : 

' There are men whose money (mamfin} is dearer to them than 
their own hody.’ 

There is also a classification in lawsuits between 
those which concern money (poo ’rn) and those 
which concern the person (nipcj This is found 
often in the Talmud and also in Jems. Targ. to Dt 
1*®. The pre-Christian usage of our word even in 
Hebrew is shown from Sir 31®, ‘ Blessed is he . . . 
that has not yet gone after mavwn.' The trans- 
lators of LXX show themselves acquainted with 
the word, for in Ps 36 (EV 37®) they misread 
as [ioa, ‘ Thon shalt dwell in_the land and be fed 
on its wealth ’ ; and in Pirqe Abhdth (ii. 16) we have 
a ‘saying’ of R. Jose: ‘Let the property ([ia^) of 
thy friend be as precious to thee as thy own.’ 

The very phrase ‘mammon of unrighteousness’ 
is quite common in Jewish literature ; in the pre- 
Christian Book of Enoch the wicked say : 

‘ Our soul is satiated with unrighteotis mammon, but this does 
not prevent our descending into the flame of the pains of Sheol ‘ 
(63i<^ 

The phrase 15?^ pan is a well recognized phrase in 
the Targums for ‘ money earned through deceit or 
fraud.’ The crime of Samuel’s sons was that ‘ they 
turned after mammon of fraud’ (1 S 8*; cf. also 
Pr 15®’, Is 33“ Ezk 22®®, Hos 5“). 

3. Exegesis. — (1) InLkl6*, ‘ Make to yourselves 
friends by means of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness,’ the difficulty is : to whom was Christ speak- 
ing! Lightfoot (Horte J3«6raic®, iu. 159ff.), A. B. 
Bruce {Expositors’ Greek Testament, i. [1897] 586 f.), 
and Merx {Die Evangelien Marcus und Lucas, p. 
328 f.) hold that He was speaking to the Pharisees 
and publicans to whom ch. 15 was spoken (15*), 
and who were still in the crowd (16^*). It tvas 
certainly more suitable for them than for the 
Twelve, who had not much ‘mammon’ of any 
kind ; and, if so, the phrase has the same meaning 
here as in Jewish literature — ‘money ill gotten,’ 
‘money gained by fraud.’ Thus the advice which 
Jesus gives to the Pharisees is that they should 
make restitution to God by deeds of benevolence. 
Christ’s advice is, says Merx (p. 328), ‘Ye who 
have acquired money unrighteously and cannot 
refund it, use this wealth in making friends for 
yourselves,’ as Zacchseus, when converted, volun- 
teered to give half his goods to the poor. 

* The coimsel is to use wealth in doing* kindness to the poor, 
. . . only care most be taken not to eontintte to get money by 
unrighteousness in order to have wherewith to do charitoble 
de^s* (Bruce, toe. eit.). 

The alternative view, that the words are said to 
the Twelve, and that iianuva rrjs adixias is the evil 
stamp placed on all wealth, ‘ because great wealth 
is seldom gained or employed without injustice,’ 
is forcefully presented by Moffatt, in DCG iL 106 f. 

(2) In Lk 16“ we have a contrast between rb 
iSiKor fULfuayas and rb aXrjOtvbv fiafjuavas, which seems 
to turn on a second meaning of IPs'. In the original 
Aramaic, 15?: means (a) ‘deceit,’ ‘fraud,’ and (6) 
‘nothingness,’ ‘illusion,’ ‘vanity.’ We believe 
that b\-r)@ivis, here as elsewhere in NT, means ‘ real,’ 
‘ permanent,’ ‘ belonging to the spiritual world,’ in 
contrast with the present life of illusion and vanity, 
where ‘the things that are seen are ephemersd’ 
(2 Co 4®*). We surmise, then, that ^i377 iipoo would, 
in the original Aramaic, appear in both v.* and v.“ ; 
but in V.® ipy means ‘ deceit,’ ‘ fraud,’ while in v.“ 
it means ‘illusion,’ ‘vanity,’ and thus presents a 
contrast to the ‘ true,’ the ‘ real,’ ‘ spiritual ’ riches. 
Our Greek translation, of course, obliterates or 
ignores the distinction between the two meanings 
of Tpf. 

(3) In Lkl6“,‘ Ye cannot serve God and mammon,’ 
the emphasis is on ‘ serve ’ {bovXeiety). No man can 
at the same time be the SovXos of God and of worlcQy 
wealth. The ordinate pursuit of wealth is not 


condemned. It is the undivided concentration of 
mind — the surrender of body and soul to money- 
getting — that is censured, as being incompatible 
with whole-hearted devotion to God and to His 
service. Mammon is personified as the object of 
undivided attention and service, as in Eo 16“ Paul 
speaks of those who ‘serve’ their own sensual 
nature {SovXeiowriv . . . rj iavrwv KotXl?), and as in 
Col 3* he utters a warning against ‘ covetousness, 
inasmuch as it is idolatry,’ i.e., wealth so easily 
erects itself into an idol, which woos mens 
affections from God and makes men averse to 
giving cheerfully what they acquire. Here and in 
Lk 16“ there is, no doubt, a personification of 
wealth, as also in TertuUian {aav. Marc. iv. 33).* 
When Milton, therefore, speaks of Mammon as 
one of the fallen angels in hell, ‘ the least erected 
Spirit that fell from heaven,’ who even in heaven 
was 

‘admiring more 

The riches of Hcav’n’s pavement, trodd’n gold, 

Than anght, divine or holy, else enjoyed 
In vision beatific ’ 

(Par. Lott, i. 678 ft. ; cf. also ii 228), 
we have, perhaps, not so much the flight of the 
poet’s imagination as an indication of his familiarity 
with apocryphal lore. The phrase ‘mammon- 
worship ’ has been made familiar by Carlyle {Past 
and Present, bk. iii. 2, bk. iv. 4, 8, etc.), and is, 
no doubt, useful in emphasizing strenuously the 
warning of Jesus, ‘Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon.’ 

LimuTUES. — A. Merx, T>v Evangelien Mareut und Lucas, 
Berlin, 1905 ; J. l.igb.tioot,HoraBebraiea, ed. B-Gandeli, Oxford, 
1859, iii ; T. Zaim, Einleitung in das NT^, Leipzig, 1906, i. 
Hi; A Meyer, Jem Mutter^aehe, Freiburg and Leipzig, 
1896, p. 61 n. ; the commentaries on Mt 6 and Lk 16 ; Jacob 
Levy, Seuhebrdisehet und ehalddiaehes Wbrterbuch, Leipzig, 
1876^; and Marcns Jastrow, Talmud Dictionary, London 
and Hew York, 1903; W. H. Bennett, in HDB;_J, Mo&tt, 
in DCG ; E. Nestle, in ESi ; G. Dalman, in PREP. 

J. T. Marshall. 

MAN.— See Anthropology, Ethnology, Evo- 
lution, Psychology, Sociology, etc. 

MAN, ISLE OF.— See Celts. 

MANA. — Mana is a native term belonging to 
the Pacific region, but, for the purposes of the 
science of comparative religion, serves likewise 
as a category of world- wide application. The local 
sense will be found to stand m close relation to the 
scientific, despite the fact that the latter represents 
but the generalized content of various concepts 
prevailing in different ethnic areas and presumably 
of more or less independent origin. 

1. Local meaning of mana. — ‘The word,’ says 
R. H. Codrington {The Melanesians, p. 119 n.), ‘is 
common I beheve to the whole Pacific, and people 
have tried very hard to describe what it is in 
different regions. I think I know what our people 
mean by it, and that meaning seems to me to cover 
all that 1 hear about it elsewhere.’ For the two- 
fold reason that Codrington’s account has in no 
respect been impugned by later observations, and 
that it is the classical source from which the scien- 
tific use of the term mana is derived, it will mainly 
be followed here, though one must bear in mind 
that it deals primarily with the Melanesian usage, 
whereas there is reason to s^pose that the actual 
word is an importation from Polynesia. It will be 
convenient to consider the mana of the Pacific 
region under two aspects : (a) theoretical, com- 
prising the native view of what it is, how it is 

1 W. Taylor Smith cslia the attention of the present writer 
to a passage in the 'Passio Sancti Bartholomsi Apostoli/ 
in AtAa AposMorum Apocryphay ed. B. A. Lii^ns and Bf. 
Bonnet, Leipzij^, 1891-1903, pt. ii. toL L p. 156 : * ^dit (Satanas) 
ae exfdusum. et alteram sibi az^elam ai^tolicam, qui Hamona 
dicitur, sociavit, et protulit immenaa pondera aari ai^enti 
gemmarom et omnem gloriam qu» eat m hoc eiaoalo et dixit 
M : Haec omnia tibi dabo si adoraveris me.’ 
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manifested, where it resides, and whence it comes ; 
and (6) practical, involving the methods by which 
it is sought to turn the supposed fact of its exist- 
ence to human advantage. 

(«) Theoretical aspect. — Mana is defined by 
Codrington thus : 

‘ It is a power or influence, not phj’sical, and in a way super- 
natural ; but it shews itself in physical force, or in any kind of 
power or excellence which a man possesses. This manct is not 
fixed in anything, and can be conveyed in almost an 3 ’thing ; but 
spirits, whether disembodied souls or supernatural beings, have 
it and can impart it ; and it essentially' belongs to personal 
beings to originate it, though it may act through the medium 
of water, or a stone, or a bone* (p. 119 n.). Or, again, he 
describes it as ‘ a force altogether distinct from physical power, 
which acts in all kinds of ways for good and evil, and which it 
is of the greatest advantage to possess or control ’ (p. 118 n.). 

In this account three points are specially to be 
noted: (1) that the power or excellence for which 
mana stands is ‘in a way supernatural,’ namely, 
in so far as it is ‘ what works to effect everything 
which is beyond the ordinary power of men, out- 
side the common processes of nature’ (p. 118) ; (2) 
that, even if it be in itself imper.sonal, resembling 
a contagion, or such a force as electricity, in that 
it can have a material object for its vehicle, ‘it 
essentially belongs to personal beings to originate 
it ’ ; (3) that it ‘ acts in all kinds of ways for good 
and evil,’ or, in other words, may he used ‘to 
benefit or to afflict friends and enemies’ (p. 200), 
and Ls thus indiscriminately at the service of re- 
ligion or of the black art. So much for the nature 
attributed to mana — which, be it noted, is noun, 
adjective, or verb, since it is equally a property, 
quality, or state. It may next be shown how such 
an attribution is a result of experience and some- 
times even of experiment. 

‘ It a man has been suocesslul in fighting, it has not been his 
natural strength of arm, quickness of eye, or readiness of re- 
source that has won success ; he has certainly got the mana at 
a spirit or of some deceased warrior to empower him, conveyed 
in an amulet of a stone round his neck, or a tuft of leaves in his 
belt, in a tooth hung upon a finger of his bow hand, or in the 
form of words with which he briiigs supernatural assistance to 
his side. If a man’s pigs multiply, and bis gardens are produc- 
tive, it is not because he is industrious and looks after his 
property, but because of the stones full of mana for pigs and 
yams that he possesses. Of course a yam naturally grows when 
planted, that is well known, but it will not be very Targe unless 
mana comes into play ; a canoe will not be swift unless mana 
be brought to bear upon it, a net will not catch many fish, nor 
an arrow inllict a mortal wound ' (p. IfiO). 

Moreover, in this matter the native mind proceeds 
logically enough by the method of hypothesis and 
verification. 

* A man comes by chance upon a stone which takes his fancj' ; 
its shape is singular, it is like something, it is certainly not a 
common stone, there must be mafia in it. So he argues with 
himself and he puts it to the proof ; he lays it at the root of a 
tree to the fruit of which it has a certain resemblance, or he 
buries it in the ground when he plants his garden ; an abundant 
crop on the tree or in the garden shews that he is right, the 
stone is mana, has that power in it’ (p. 119), 

Hypothesis and verification even lurk behind the 
forms of prayer. 

Thus at Ilorida, one of the Solomon Islands, a fisherman 
addresses Daula, a tmdaio, or ghost, connected with the frigate- 
bird, in these words : ‘ If thou art powerful, mana, O Daula, 
put ft fish or two into this net and let them die there.’ If be 
makes a good catch, he thereupon exclaims, 'Powerful, mana, 
is the tii^alo of the net’ (p. 146). 

Again, the heir of a famous chief must live up to 
the reputation of liis predecessor, or society decides 
that the mana has departed (p. 52). 

For instance, a man claimed to have received from the ghost 
of a late chief, a very great man, a stone for producing pigs 
together with the mana chant for working the stone; the 
people were reaciy enough to believe this, but the stone proved 
unproductive of pig?, and so the departed chief bad no spiritual 
successor (p. 57). 

To pass on to the question who or what may act 
as a host or vehicle of mana, it is plain from the 
foregoing examples that it may reside (though 
always conditionally and, as it were, by favour) 
either in a man or in a thing. For a man to have 
mana and to be gi’eat are convertible terms. 


‘To rise from step to step [in the Suqe, *.«. secret sodety or 
club] money is wanted, and food and pigs ; no one can get these 
unless he has mana for it ; therefore as mana gets a man on in 
the Suqe, so every one high in the Suqe is certainly a man with 
mana, and a man of authority, a great man, one who may be 
Gidled a chief ’ (p. 103 ; cf. p. 115). In the after-life, too, ‘the 
ghost who is to be worshipped is the spirit of a man who in his 
lifetime had mana in him ; the souls of common men are the 
common herd of ghosts, nobodies alike before and after death. 
The supernatural power abiding in the powerful living man 
abides in his ghost after death, with increased vigour and more 
ease of movement ’ (p. 125). 

As for the mana associated with inanimate things, 
the following example will show how it may come 
to be attributed. 

‘If a man came upon a lar^e stone with a number of small 
ones beneath it, lying like a sow among her litter, he was sure 
that to offer money upon it would bring pigs,’ and such a stone 
would be thought to have mana (pp. 181, 183). 

Moreover, the mana (herein, as has been said, re- 
sembling a contagion, or such a force as electricity) 
may be transmitted by one thing to another. 

Thus, to make sunshine, certain leaves are held over a fire, and 
a song is sung to give mana to the fire, which gives mana to 
the leaves, so that, when the latter are hung high upon a tree, 
the wind may blow abroad the mana derived from the fire, and 
sunshine may result (p. 200 f.). 

In other cases, the mana is seen to lend itself not 
only to transmission, but likewise to a sort of 
accumulation. 

To make rain, leaves that are mana for this purpose are 
caused to ferment so that a steam charged with mana may rise 
up to make clouds, and at the same time a stone that is mana 
for rain is placed among them to assist the process (p. 201). 

It remains to notice the native theory of the 
ultimate source of mana. It has already been 
noted that, according to Codrington, ‘ it essentially 
belongs to personal beings to originate it ’ (p. 1 19 n. ) 
— namely, to a dead man’s ghost, a spirit (which 
was incorporeal from the first), or a living man 
(p. 151). The claim of the living man to originate 
mana is, however, somewhat doubtful, inasmuch 
as, if a man has mana, it resides in his ‘ spiritual 
part,’ which after death becomes a ghost, whUe, 
for the rest, it is permissible only to say that a 
man has mana, not that he is mana, as can be said 
of a ghost or spirit (p. 191). In short, the native 
theorist would seem to have arrived at the view 
that mana, being something supernatural (to use 
Codrington’s own term), must ultimately come 
from pre-eminently supernatural personalities such 
as ghosts or spirits. The existence of such a view, 
however, need not blind us to the fact that it is 
the man who does great things in his lifetime that 
is after death supposed to be a ghost with mana, a 
fighting man’s ghost, for instance, beinv known 
specifically as a keramo, or ghost of killing, and 
hence much prized as a spiritual ally who can give 
mana {p. 133). Similarly, it is because the stone 
with little stones round it is like a sow among her 
litter that it is credited with mana ; and the 
doctrine that it belongs to spirits (p. 183) is, clearly, 
but an explanatory after-thonght. Thus neither 
animism (in Tylor’s sense of ‘ the belief in spiritual 
beings’) nor even animatism (the attribution of 
life and personality) would seem to be essentially 
involved in the naive experience of the wonder- 
working thing, whatever be the last word of native 
theory on the subject. 

It must be allowed, however, that, if mana does 
not necessarily imply personality in the case of the 
thing with mana, it is none the less perfectly 
capable of co-existing with it, as in the case of the 
living man with mana ; and, being it.self something 
indwelling, comes to be intimately associated with 
the indwelling ‘spiritual part.’ In this waywtaua 
and its derivatives have come in various Polynesian 
dialects to supply all that is needed in the way of 
a psychological vocabulary, standing not merely 
for ‘ heart ’ and ‘ belly,’ but for the ‘ interior man ’ 
and all therein comprised, namely, ‘desire,’ ‘love,’ 
‘ \vish,’ and ‘ feelings ’ generally, as also ‘ thought ’ 
and ‘ belief,’ and even in some sense ‘ conscience ’ 
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and ‘soul’ (see E. Tregear, Maori-Polynesian 
Comparative Dictionary, s.v. ‘Mana’). Even if, 
however, mana thus m certain contexts almost 
amounts to what we term ‘ personality,’ it must be 
remembered that, according to the native view, 
such personality is transmissible (just as we are 
liable to think of a man’s — say, an artist’s — person- 
ality as attaching to his work), so that the mana 
as the realized personality of a powerful individual 
may be operative through the medium of what he 
makes or owns or leaves behind him at death. 

(6) Practical at ' r. ' ' ' roundly de- 
clares that ‘all ■■ ’ consists in 

getting mana for oneself or getting it used for 
one’s benefit — all religion, that is, so far as re- 
ligious practices go (p. 119n.). As he shows by 
numerous examples, to obtain mana is the object 
to which all prayers and sacrifices are directed. 
Or, again, as can be gathered from Tregear’s Dic- 
tionary, mana maybe used to express the perform- 
ance of miracles, the exertion of a gift of healing, 
the interpretation of omens, an act of prophecy, in 
short, all the manifestations of a wonder-working 
beneficence which a religious man may aspire to 
set in motion. On the other hand, mana is a two- 
edged sword which may just as readily be employed 
in the service of maleficence. Those who have the 
mana to produce wind or calm, sunshine or rain, 
are wont ‘ to turn it either w'ay as it is made worth 
their while to turn it ’ (Codrington, p. 200). Heal- 
ing medicine and poison are alike mana {ib. pp. 
198, 308). As Tregear’s citation of phrases shows, 
accident and misfortune, cursing and intimidation, 
involve the exercise of mana no less than does any 
and every form of blessing. In short, aU traffick- 
ings with the unseen and occult, whether licit or 
illicit, involve mana ; and, just as electrical energy 
may be exploited alike in the public service and 
with criminal intent, so mana lends itself to the 
manipulation of the expert, be his motive moral or 
the reverse. Further, whatever is mana is like- 
wise, in a complementary aspect, ‘ not to be lightly 
approached,’ or, as we find it convenient for com- 
parative purposes to say, ‘ tabu,’ though, in 
Melanesia at all events, the word tamhn, (=tabu, 
tapu) has a rather different sense, implying human 
sanction and prohibition, the sacredness involving 
a supernatural sanction being rendered rather by 
rongo, or, where it is held to be especially severe, 
by buto {ib. p. 215 ; cf. pp. 190, 31). Whatever has 
magico-religious value in any degree is treated 
with more or less of awe, not to say fear, because 
in a corresponding degree it has supernatural 
power which it is liable to exercise on the unwaiy 
with such eSects as usuallj' attend the careless 
handling of something extremely potent. In sheer 
self-protection, then, the profane, that is to say, 
ordinary folk in their ordinary manner of life, 
observe a number of tabus towards the person or 
thing that is mana. Meanwhile, conversely, such 
tabu may be looked upon as helping to keep the 
holy person or thing inviolate, or guarding the 
mana from desecrating influences that will some- 
how spoil its efiScacy. 

2 . Scientific meaning of mana. — It remains to 
determine what mana may appropriately mean 
when used as a class-name of world-wide applica- 
tion. Just as tabu has been turned into a general 
category standing for any prohibition resting on a 
magico-religious sanction, despite the fact that in 
Melanesia another shade of meaning apparently 
attaches to the term, so mana has of late obtained 
a wide currency as a general name for the power 
attributed to sacred persons and things, and is so 
used without reference to the particular associa- 
tions which may have gathered round the word in 
this or that part of the Pacific region. Thus, even 
if it be true, as Codrington’s somewhat guarded 


account leads one to suspect, that in Melanesia 
mana has been more or less successfully incor- 
porated in an animistic system, so that its ultimate 
source is usually supposed to be a ghost or spirit, 
that is no reason why, for the general purposes of 
comparative science, mana should not be taken to 
cover all cases of magico-religious efficacy, whether 
the efficacy be conceived as automatic or derived, 
i.e., as proceeding immediately from the nature of 
the sacred person or thing, or mediately because a 
ghost or spii'it has put it into the person or thing 
in question. Meanwhile, the simplest way of 
ascertaining what modifications, if any, need to be 
imported into the local meaning of mana in order 
that the term may be employed genetically, so as 
to cover analogous ideas hailing from a variety of 
other cultural areas, will be to review sundry 
examples of such kindred notions. 

(1) Orenda. — This word is Iroquoian, belonging 
more especially to the Huron dialect, and appa- 
rently has the literal sense of ‘ chant ’ or ‘ song,’ 
whence it comes to stand for the mystic power put 
forth by means of a magic song or in any other 
magico-religious way. Thus we are near the 
original meaning when we find ‘ one who exerts his 
orenda ’ as the regular expression for a soothsayer, 
or hear of the orenda of the cicada, which is 
known as the ‘ maize-ripener ’ because, if it sings 
in the early morning, a hot day follows. Not only 
the soothsayer, however, but the mighty hunter 
likexvise, or he who succeeds in a game of skill or 
of chance, is credited with great orenda, though, 
if the hunter fails, or the gambler is worsted, then 
his orenda has been thwarted by the greater 
orenda of the game or of the rival player (J. N. B. 
Hewitt, American Anthropologist, new ser., iv. 
[1902] 38 f.). Indeed, everybody and everything 
xvould seem to have orenda in some degree, the 
world being regarded as a sort of battle-ground 
where unequal forces are matched against each 
other, and the strongest obtains his desire (‘he is 
arrayed in his orenda ’ is the regular way of ex- 
pressing ‘he hopes’ [id. p. 39]), while the weaker 
must submit (‘ he lays down his orenda’ is equiva- 
lent to ‘ he prays ’ [id. p. 40]). Whether it implies 
personality may be doubted ; for, whereas at one 
end of the scale it is associated with personal 
activities such as singing, charming, praying, hop- 
ing, and so forth, and sometimes almost amounts 
to ‘intelligence,’ as when it is said of a shy animal 
that ‘ its orenda is acute ’ (id. p. 39), at the other end 
of the scale we find it attributed freely to trees, 
plants, stones, meteors, water, a cloud, a storm, or 
again to medicine, to a ceremony, and so forth (id. 
pp. 33, 41, etc.). Sometimes orenda seems to come 
near to what we should term will-pow-er, and 
doubtless such will-power is freely attributed to 
what we consider to be inanimate objects, as when 
‘ it is making its orenda ’ is said indiilerently of an 
animal in a rage or of a storm brewing. But some- 
times the orenda would seem to act automatically 
and independently of the wills of those who seek 
to bring it into action, as when the condolence 
ceremony, whereby a sort of figurativ'e resurrection 
is accorded to a dead chief, has to be performed in 
winter lest its association with death should exert 
an evil orenda on the crops (id. p. 34). For the 
rest, orenda may work either for good or for evil, 
though a separate w-ord otgon may be used to 
denote the specifically bad kind of orenda, and is 
actually displacing the more general term, as if 
the malign aspect of its manifestations made the 
more lasting impression on the tribal mind (id. p. 
37 n.). See, further, art. ORENDA. 

(2) Wakan. — This Siouan word is strictly 
parallel to orenda, and stands for all ‘ power which 
makes or brings to pass.’ It may come near to 
the idea of will-power, as in the Omaha act of 
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wa-zhin-dhe-dhe, the ‘ sending of power ’ by singing 
to an absent friend engaged in wai, w in the 
chase, or in a game of skill. On the otlier hand, 
menstrual blood is wakan (whence the nudity 
charm described by H. K. Schoolcraft, Indian 
Tribes, Pliiladelphia, 1853-57, v. 70 [see A. C. 
Fletcher, Proc. Amer. Assoc, for Adv. of Science, 
1897, p. 326]). In short, the term may be applied 
indifferently to a shaman, to sun, moon, thunder, 
to animals and trees, to fetishes and ceremonial 
objects of all sorts, and, in fact, to anything that 
exhibits wonder-working power (cf. W J McGee, 
15 BBEWlim'i 182). 

(3) Manitu. — Here once more we have an 
Algonquian word that is generically identical in 
meaning with orenda or wakan. It is primarily 
an impersonal substantive ; for in the Algonquian 
dialect a rigid distinction of gender is made be- 
tween things with life and thiugs without life ; 
and, when nuinitu stands for a virtue or property, 
the form expressive of inanimate gender is used, 
though, ‘ when the property becomes identified 
with objects in nature, the gender becomes obscure 
and confused ’ (W. Jones, AJFL xviii. [1905] 
183 f.). The following account by an Indian of the 
Fox tribe of the beneficent effects of the sweat- 
lodge brings out very clearly the non-personal 
nature of the force set in motion by a man for hi.s 

ersonal betterment ; he might almost as well be 
escribing an electric bath. 

* Often one will cut oneself over the arms and legs . . . it ia 
done to open up many passages for the manitoii to pass Into the 
body. The jniaufow comes from its place of abode in the 
stone. It becomes aroused by the heat of the fire, . . . pro- 
ceeds out of the stone when the water is sprinkled ui^q it^ . . . 
and in the steam it enters the body, . . . and imparts some of 
its nature to the body. That ia why one feels so well after 
having been in the sweat-lodge ’ ( 16 . p. 183 f.). 

See, further, art. Manitu. 

(4) Hasina. — This word is used in Madagascar 
to express the power or virtue which makes a thing 
unusually good and effective, such as the efficacy 
of a remedy, the power of a prophecy to come true, 
the virtue residing in an amulet or in a spell, the 
sanctity of lioly persons and things, and so on. 
Hasina belongs in a high degree to the king, see- 
ing that he is bom in a family which has it, and 
is strengtliened by tlie ceremonies of people having 
it, such as sorcerers and his own relatives. Hence 
his hasina, being highly contagious, is apt to cause 
his subjects to fall ill and die, if they but touch 
him. He dare not even speak to them, save 
through an intermediary. Meanwhile it is his 
duty to guard his hasina intact for the public good, 
so that A. van Gennep is probably right in regard- 
ing such a tabu as that whieli prohibits the subject 
from entering the court of the palace with his hat 
on his head as a Jady ( = tabu) de conservation 
(Tabou et totemisme d Madagascar, p. 17). Indeed, 
the native theory of kingship turns entirely on 
this notion of hasina. Thus, at the king’s en- 
thronement, the monarch-elect stands on a sacred 
stone charged with hasina and cries aloud to the 
people, ‘ Have I, have I, have I the power * ’, 
to which they reply, ‘ The power is thine ’ (ib. p. 
82). Taxes paid to the king are called hasina, 
being derived from firntfruits and hence inherently 
.sacred, in fact, a tithe. Even when the king is 
dead, his body transmits its hasina to the place of 
the grave, which is henceforward sacred [ib. p. 104). 
It may even be, as van Gennep suggests, that the 
royal practice of strict endogamy, which was 
carried as far as sister-marriage, was due to the 
desire to keep tlie hasina in the family [ib. p. 162). 
Hasina is, however, by no means the exclusive 
property of the king. Nobles have it too, but in 
les-s degree. Even common men have some, and 
the very animals, trees, and stones have their 
.share likewise. Hasina, in short, is relative. If 


I plant something in my field, I put into it some of 
iny hasina. Another man will therefore resp^t 
it, unless he feel his hasina to be greater, in which 
case he can receive no harm [ib. p. 18). Meanwhile 
I shall do well to fortify myself by protecting my 
property with amulets full of hasina, these often 
amounting to veritable boundary-stones [ib. p. 186). 
For the rest, whatever is sacred has hasina and 
for this reason is likewise fady, or tabu, so that, 
for instance, the stranger who has hasina, and is 
therefore fady, must he received with rites of 
admission the object of which is detabouer, ‘to 
remove the tabu ’ [ib. pp. 40, 46). 

(5) Baraka. — This is the term used in Morocco 
to describe the holiness attributed to ‘ saints,’ male 
or female, as well as to places and natural objects, 
which are, however, thought of as deriving their 
holiness from the saint. The name styid [i.e. 
sayyid), ‘ saint,’ is meanwhile be.stowed impartially 
on person or place, implying a certain ‘confusion 
of categories’ (E. Westermarck, in Anthrop. 
Essays presented to Tylor, London, 1907, p. 368). 
To secure that the power shall be exercised in his 
favour, the Arab puts a conditional curse ['ar) 
upon the saint by throwing a stone on the cairn 
marking his tomb, or by tying a rag near by. 
The most efficient conductor of such a curse is, 
however, the blood shed in a sacrifice, for the blood 
contains haraka, supernatural energy, in itself, and 
hence lends potency on its own account to the curse 
with which it is loaded [ib. p. 365). Baraka is, 
however, by no means necessarily noxious (as it is 
when it provides the sting of a curse) ; for it stands 
equally for the blessing, T-baraka del 'id, ‘ the 
benign virtue of the feast,’ which flows from the 
sacrificial meal, and is further distributed among 
the worshippers by a man clothed in the victim’s 
skin (Westermarck, MI i. 445). Or, to take an- 
other example, the haraka inherent in the Moorish 
bride ‘implies not only beneficial energy, but also 
a seed of evil or an element of danger,’ so that 
people partake of her dried fruit to rid themselves 
of evU on account of her haraka, even while they 
regard a gift from her as bringing a ble.^sing, and 
likewise suppose her haraka to give efficacy to the 
ceremonies practi.sed with a view to producing rain 
for the good of the crops (M^estermarck, Marriage 
Ceremonies in Morocco, London, 1914, p. 360 ff.). 

( 6 ) Manngur. — This word among the Kabi tribe 
of Queensland is used to express the ‘vitality’ 
with which tlie doctor is full and whereby he 
effects his miracles. He is also known as mum 
mum, ‘the man full of life’ [mtirubarnan, ‘to 
live’). The force that pen'ades him is conceived, 
hylomorphically, as a number of those magic 
crystals which are so much in evidence when he 
engages in his acts of healing. As a native witness 
put it, ‘ always pebbles in his inside are. In the 
hand bones, calves, head, nails ’ ( J. Mathew, 
Eaglehaick and Crow, London, 1899, p. 191). 
These pebbles enter the patient, so that he in turn 
becomes manngur bathin, ‘full of vitality.’ Or, 
conversely, the mum muru, the man full of life, 
sucks out the pebbles which some other ill-disposed 
person has put into the victim, so that the fatter 
recovers, the potency resident in the pebbles being 
thus equally capable of killing or curing according 
to the intention of the powerful man who has 
control of them [ib. p. 191 f. ). Or the medicine-man 
may relieve his patient by drawing out the evil by 
means of a rope, and such a rope he obtains from 
Dhakkan, the rainbow, whois himself manngurugur 
(superlative of manngur), superlatively potent [ib. 
p. 192). 

These examples, which might be multiplied in- 
definitely, will suffice to show that there is a wide- 
spread tendency on the part of the peoples of the 
lower culture to isolate in thouglit and invest with 
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a more or less independent being of its own the 
power whereby a holy person or thing proves his 
or its holiness by means of action supremely 
efficacious, whether for good or for evil. Modem 
anthropology lays great stress on this notion of 
the savage (whether it be conceived and expressed 
by him with full explicitness or not), because it 
appears to stand for something which lies at the 
very centre of what he feels, thinks, and does in 
regard to the supernatural and unseen. Whether 
it is more or less central and fundamental than 
the notion of spirit is a question that need not be 
raised here. In any case it would be quite beside 
the mark to seek to assign exact relations of 
logical priority and posteriority to these two ideas, 
seeing that savage doctrine is tolerant of confusion, 
not to say downright contradiction, and uses the 
one or the other conception alternatively or in 
manifold conjunction as a particular situation may 
seem to suggest. 

Here, then, it will be more profitable to indicate 
shortly what general purposes of theory are served 
by reference to the group of ideas for which mana 
may by convention be allowed to stand when nserl 
in its scientific as distinguished from its purely 
local sense. In the first place, ■mana usefully calls 
attention to the element which magic and religion 
have in common. Among savages my religion 
corresponds roughly to whatever system of rites is 
resorted to by the community in general for self- 
preservation in the face of all the dangers, real or 
imaginary, that beset them. If you are a member 
of another tribe in perpetual strife ivith mine, 
I am not disinterested enough to attribute to you 
any religion worth speaking of, even if your ntes 
bear the closest family resemblance to mine ; but 
rather incline to pay you the compliment of 
supposing you to wield a most malignant magic, in 
proportion as I feel respect for your power of 
getting the better of me. It is a case of me and 
my gods against yon and your devils. Clods or 
devils, however, they have power alike, and to the 
stronger power, whichever it be, the victory goes. 
Similarly, within the tribe a particular individual 
may have recourse to mystic rites to help a public 
cause or to help himself in a way of which the 
ublic approves, or contrariwise in order to wreak 
is private spite on his neighbour. In the former 
case he is behaving piously, in the latter he shows 
himself a wizard and deserves to die the death ; 
but in either case indifierently a wonder-working 
power is set in motion. Mana, then, as represent- 
ing what may be broadly described as the element 
of the miraculous, enables theory to treat the 
magieo-religious as a unity in difference, the unity 
consisting in wonder-working power and the differ- 
ence in the social or anti-social use to which it is 
put by the rival systems. In the second place, 
■mana, taken together with tabu, provides a 
mininium definition of the magieo-religious, such 
a delimitation coinciding accurately with the dis- 
tinction which the savage both in theory and in 
practice draws between the world of the super- 
natural and the world of the workaday and 
ordinary. Whatever else it may be as well, and 
however diverse the characters it may otherwise 
wear, the magieo-religious in all its manifestations 
is always hedged round with respect because of the 
potency inherent in it. Tabu and mana always 
imply each other, so that either can stand by 
itself for the whole two-sided notion. Thus tapxi 
{=tabu) was ‘a general name for the system of 
religion’ in Hawaii (Tregear, s.v. ‘Tapu’). Con- 
versely, wakan, a word of the mana type, is trans- 
lated by McGee ‘ mystery,’ because the notions of 
• power,’ ‘ sacred,’ ‘ ancient,’ ‘ grandeur,’ ‘ animate,’ 
‘immortal ’ all fall alike within the wide circle of its 
implications (15 BBEW, p. 183). Mana, however. 


taken by itself offers the more adequate character- 
ization of the nature of the magieo-religious, since 
it reveals the positive ground of the negative 
attitude of fear and shrinking which tabu involves. 
It only remains to add that, having by means of 
such terms expressed the generic characters of the 
class of objects to wbich magic and religion relate, 
the anthropologist is merely on the threshold of 
his task, and must go on to distinguish by means 
of fresh terms of narrower connotation the specific 
types in which this class abounds. Thirdly, mana 
is well suited to express that aspect of the magieo- 
religious or sacred in which it y)pears as a trans- 
missible force or influence. 'Thus van Gennep 
shows the notion of hasina, which is of the mana 
type, to be closely bound up with that of tbhina, 
con^ion (Tabou et tottmisme, p. 17). The idea of 
spirit, on the other hand, does not lend itself so 
readily to the representation of such transmissi- 
bUity or infectiousness on the part of what is 
sacred, except where some sort of dual personality 
is manifested, as in the case of what is known as 
‘ inspiration.’ Meanwhile the passing on of sacred- 
ness between one person and another, one thing 
and another, or a person and a thing in either 
direction, is a constant feature of primitive belief, 
corresponding as it does to that play of association 
to which the uncritical mind is prone, more especi- 
ally when rendered suggestible by emotional 
excitement. Thus, in the Melanesian charm for 
sunshine, the operator’s desire, as expressed in his 
song, starts a train of actions — the lighting of a 
fire, then the placing of leaves therein to warm 
them, then the hanging of the leaves upon a tree 
to impart their warmth to the wind; and the 
whole process is interpreted in terms of the trans- 
missibuity of ■mana, from the song to the fire, the 
fire to the leaves, the leaves to the wind, the wind 
to the sun, in strict accordance with the associ- 
ational flow of the interest (cf. Codrington, 
Melanesians, p. 201). Lastly, mana is the term 
best suited to express magieo-religious value as 
realized in and through ritual ; and ritual, as 
Robertson Smith has shown once for all, comes 
before belief in order of importance for the peoples 
of the lower culture. If mana is, regarded in 
itself, an impersonal and quasi-mechanical force 
operating on its own account, even though personal 
beings may have set it in motion, this is largely 
because a more or less automatic efficacy is im- 
puted to ritual as such. Whereas the reason and 
conscious design that are immanent in the ritual 
are at most but dimly apprehended, the rite itself, 
on the other hand, stands out clearly as something 
that can be seen and enacted, and thus acquires 
independent value. Whatever it may exactly 
mean, at all events it works. Thus the ideas of 
mana and of ritualistic control go very closely 
together, the former being little else than a pro- 
jection of the latter into the world of objects, 
which are thought of as so many foci in a system 
of partly co-operating and partly conflicting con- 
trols. And so it is also with the civilized man’s 
notion of luck, which is a genuine, though de- 
graded, member of the mana group of conceptions. 
Those who still hold to a belief m luck are pre- 
cisely those who likewise believe in the possibility 
of controlling it. 

LiTBXATuai!.— For the local use of the woid mana the Uma 
dassicus ie R. H. Codringtoa, The Mdaneeians, Oxford. 1S9X. 
Cf. also E. Tregear, Maori-Palynesian Comparative Diction^ 
ary, Wellington, N.Z., 1891, ».». ‘Mana.’ For the kindred 
words, Cfrer^Ui, wakan, etc., see the references given above 
A. van Gennep, Tabott et toUmisme d Madagascar, Paris, 1904, 
deals with hasina in strict relation to the local context, yet in 
a broad way that suggests interesting applications to general 
theory. On the scientific nse of the term see various essays, 
the earliest going back to 1899, by R. R. Marett, reprinted in 
The Threshold of Religion 2, London, 1914. In 1904 Marett, 
in ‘ Frtna Spell to Prayer,’ ib., and H. Hubert and H. Manss, 
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la ^Soc. vii., mdepe)id'-iitl> laa'lc* iixnna 1 lii'-i, f>: a ’.L-O'^v of 

magic. See also I. King/y^ oj Ne'.v 

York, 1910, and J. H. Leuba, J Psychological Stud>i of 
Religion, do. 1912. Iiuportant papers dealing vsith the subject 
from various points of view are E. S. Hartiand, Address to 
Section H, British A'ciOcicition, York, 1906. and Address to 
Section /, 3rd Inteniat. Congress for the Hist, of Religion^, 

O.xford, 190S ; A. Lovejoy, The xvi. [1906] no. S; 

V. Gronbech, ‘Soul or Slana,’ /nter/iat. Congress for the 
Hist, of Religions, Leyden, 1912 : P. Saintjrves, La Forc‘- 
ma/iiqitf, Paris, 1914. Important books illustrating the theo- 
retical applications of the idea of ninna are L. Levy-Bruhl, 
Les Fo,\' turns nientales dans le^ socii t>'>. m/ei leures, Paris, 19oo , 
E. Durkheim, Les Formes el. incntairci de la lie rehgievse, do. 
1912; J. E. Harrison, Thcnii . C'.unbiuLt', lt‘12. 

li 11. M.\Er.TT. 

MANCHURIA.— See SH.\M.vxr-M. 

MANDiEANS. — i. Introduction.’ — The Mand- 

;eans claim our interest not only a.s being a 
separate surviving branch of the Semitic stock, 
but also on account of their religion, their lan- 
guage, and their sacred literature. Besides the 
records of their icligious teaching and their re- 
ligiou.s poetry, time literature includes fragmentary 
remains and revr^ious of ancient (fnostic specula- 
tion and myth. A<lherent.s of the Mandman faith, 
eitlier as larger communities or as distinct family 
groups, were to be found some forty years ago — 
and may perhaps still be found— in cities and 
.smaller market-towns on the lower Euphrates, 
the lower Tigris, and the livers vliieh water the 
eastern 'Iraq al-'.irabi and the adjacent Persian 
piovinoe of Khuzistan (Arabistan). It is, indeed, 
necessary for them to live in tlie neighbourhood of 
river-, since immersion in flowing water is an 
essential, and certainly the most characteristic, 
feature of tlieir religious practice. 

As far back as our records carry us, we find 
I,.;. (,,,,1,1,15 conditions, earning 
n — carpenters, smiths, 

■ • as shopkeepers. Upon 

their priests rested the duty of preparing and 
directing the public religion.- ceremonials, which 
were few and by no means sumptiiou-, as well as 
that of performing certain rites on liehalf of in- 
dividual members of the community. At these 
functions it was tlieir leguhar task to recite a 
nnmb'-'r of evtract- from the s.acred books. In 
the M.uiilman leligioti, a-, in otlii“rs. .-iich lecita- 
tions take tlia piace ot the incantations that are 
no longer permitted, and m tonjunction with the 
religious rite- they serve to effect or to ensure the 
salvation of the soul. 

PTom the time when the Mandneans began the 
serious collection of their religious texts — their 
mythologic.al and legendary documents may also 
be regarded as revelations — the transcribing of 
their sacred hooks, and even a monetary contribu- 
tion to the e.xpense of such labour, ranked among 
them a- a work vhicli could purge from sin; 
hence not merely priests, but also a considerable 
number of laymen, po-se-.-ed copies. Some of 
the.se were obtained by Christian missionaries from 
their converts, and others were bought, with the 
re.sult that since the middle of the 17th cent, not 
a few Mandman have found their w.ay into 

European libraries. The books are conifiosed in a 
distinct Semitic iiliom, and written in a special 
.script. 

2. Mandaean writings. — The most valn.able, from 
the historical pidiu oi view, and — a: lea-t in the 
main — the most ancient portions of Manda-.an litera- 
ture are collected in the voluminous Siib-ci rahhn 
(‘Great Book’) or GinzA (‘Thesaurus'), which is 
divided into a right and a left part.- This consists 
largely of theological, mythological, ethical, and 

1 In this art. the abbreviations MR and MS indicate respeo- 
tiv eiy the present writer’s yianduische RrhgiO'n and Mandaiseke 
Schnjtcn, cited at the end of the Literature. 

'A transcription of a complete MS with a list of variants 
from three others, executed by H. Petermann, was published 


historical treatises, which are interspersed with 
revelations, prayers, and hymns. All these com- 
ponents, so varied in their matter, may be called 
‘ tractates,’ though only hy way of having a uni- 
form term by v.'hic'.i they may be enumerated and 
cited. From the introductory ‘blessings,’ whicli 
occur some twenty times, and from postscripts, we 
may infer that the sixty -four pieces, witli three 
collection.- of hymns, were gradually incorporated 
in the ‘Thesaurus,’ now singly, now in groups. 
Originally each tractate was independent, though 
in the very first three or four separate writings 
have been brought together. The last tractate 
of the Bight is tlie ‘ King’s book,’ which contains 
a survey of cosmic events as they appeared to 
a Mandman who expected the end of the world 
. to take place one hundred and fifty year.s after the 
i foundation of tlie Arabic sovereignty, and assigned 
i to that sovereignty a dur.ition of only seventy-one 
i years ; hence the tractate must have been com- 
I posed in the early years of the 8th cent. A.D. The 
* short tractate, .xix. B, speaks of Mahamat the Arab 
I (.Muhammad) as one who had lived at least from 
, two to three generations in the past. To the 
much more important i. and ii. B, however, 
notices referring to Muhammad liave been at- 
tached only at the end, the redactors of these 
i tractates evidently tliinking that they must fill 
j out the historical sketch ; no other tractate ex- 
i hihits any knowledge of .Muhammad or any trace 
of his teaching. As regards tlie narrative tractates, 
we can distinguish between tho.-e of more and 
those of less importance, the latter having taken 
their materials or their tliemes from tlie former. 
In some we find fragments interpolated from older 
\ works not now extant, while not a few are a mere 
' patchwork of remnants of what they originally 
contained. M’hen all has been said, it cannot lie 
doubted that these documents of the Genzd which 
-peak authoritatively of Mand.-ean thought and 
sentiment were conipo.«ed prior to Muhammad’s 
day, and such later redaction — often far from com- 
petent — a- they have undergone was the work of 
-Mandoean piie.-^ts who weie concerned to transmit 
in some form to future generations the greatest 
possible amount of their ancestral literature. The 
i tormal nu.cleus or focus of the entire collection is 
' .1 manifesto of the Mand.c.in priesthood to the 
community (xxvii. B ; of. d/i.’, supplement A). 

■ Like the Genzd, the SidrA (VYohyA (‘The Book 
i of .John’), or Drai’- d'nvdke (‘ Becitations of the 
i Kings’), more rarely designated DrASe d'YahyA 

'•Becitations of dolin’),’ is also a collection of 
; tractates, many of which have come down in an 
incomplete, or at least in a corrupt, te.xtual form. 

’ .V considerable number of them relate to the ex- 

■ periences and the teachings of John the B.aptist. 
j I'lie book also contains narratives {e.g., one about 

the ‘ fisher of souls’), instructions in conver.sational 
form, etc. The diction is still good, but the legend 
I of the baptizer of the Jordan, who is mentioned 
I only once in the Gcnzii, where he is described as a 
I tiuly wise and devout prophet, is here brought 
down to tlie sphere of popular taste, and expounded 
vith entertaining stories. The older form of his 
name, ‘Yohanna,’ is superseded by the Arabic 
‘Yahy.'l’ (cf. § 40), and from these facts we infer 
that the content- of this collection are of con- 
I siderably later origin than those of the great 
j 'Thesaurus.’ 

; The QiJi'itO, is a volume containing the liturgies 
j for the annual baptismal festival and the service 

u Hthoffrauhi'' form a3 Thesaunis siie Ub:r uxagnus, Leipzig, 
I'm". We shall uite from this ed.. aeinir the letters R and L 
r -i the right ard left parts re'P^f'tr -iy, Mhile the accom- 
T'-ii>ing figures mi'I iniiu ate the pa::e an-l line. The right- 
• -i.d pages are for the In mg, the left-hand for the dead 
‘ ed. M. Lidzbarcjkj, Das Johanneblnch der Mandutr, !,, 
Lr .‘saen, 1905 ; a aecond vol , with tr , is promised for 1016. 
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for the dead {masseqtd).^ Its poetical sections, 
which are intended to be recited as hymns or 
prayers, are worthy to stand beside the songs in 
the Genzd, though they are possibly not so ancient. 
The liturgical direotion.s attached to them are 
certainly of much later origin, being the work of 
writers who were not familiar with the pm-e form 
of the Mandaean language. The same statement 
holds good of the two sections of the Marriage 
Ritual, which has not yet been printed, though 
there are MSS of it in Oxford. 

To the liturgical rubrics <jf the two works just 
mentioned corresponds the Divan preserved in the 
Bibliothfeque Nationale in Paris. The name dtvan 
is given by the Mandseans to a work written on 
one long strip of paper. The Paris example is 
136 X 6 cm., and gives the procedure for the 
expiation of ceremonial oft'ences (cf. T. Noldeke, 
Mandaisvhe Grammatik, p. xxiv). Another 
now in the Vatican Library, is 7 '6 metres in 
length, and consists of a series of sketches repre- 
senting the halting-places through which the soul 
of a deceased Mandsean must pass in its ascent 
(cf. § 28), and, at its destination, the scales and the 
throne of Abathr. Its numerous figures have been 
drawn mainly with ruler and compass, and might 
be the work of a child’s hand, while some parts of 
the text found between or at the side of the figures 
have been rendered illegible by stains and dilapida- 
tion of the paper. The Latin notes added by 
Ignatius a Jesu to explain the figures sometimes 
do not agree at aU with the original text, and at 
certain points there is convincing evidence that 
the missionary could not read a word of the 
Mandiean language. It would appear that he 
had the work explained to him by one of his 
converts, but that he frequently failed to under- 
stand his informant, and made fresh errors in 
^vriting his notes.® 

Another Mandasan work, one main division of 
which bears the title As/ar malwdie (• Book of 
the zodiacal Constellations ’), is found in the Royal 
Library of Berlin. 

Accoming to Noldeke (loc. cit.\ ‘it is a compDatioo, con- 
taining all sorts of astrological material of very diverse date, 
and translated in part from Arabic and Persian ; portions of it 
are of Jewish origin.’ 

Mention should also be made of the recently 
discovered earthenware bowls with Mandiean in- 
scriptions intended to a^ert a curse or an evil 
spell.® They furni.sh melancholy evidence of the 
complete decay of Mandman theology. 

3. The Mandiean language. — The idiom in which 
this literature is composed is recognized by Nol- 
deke as of importance for the study of the Semitic 
languages ; it is the form of Aramaic which de- 
veloped in lower Babylonia, and its nearest con- 
gener is the special dialect of the Talmud Babhli 
(i.e. the Aramaic of Upper Babylonia). The script 
(see below, § 19) has the advantage of expressing 
the vowel-sounds by letters, and does not require 
diacritical signs. A correct interpretation of the 
texts — at least so far as they are accurately written 
and in good preservation — has been made possible 
by the grammar which Noldeke has drawn up from 
them (Mandalsche Grammatik). 

4. Translations. — Ignatius a Jesu, who, as a 
missionary in Basra in the 17th cent., was in close 

1 A copy, beautifully transcribed and ed., with variant 
readings, by J. Euting, was published as Qolasta oder Gesamje 
vnd Lehren von der Taufe und dem Ausgauff (erroneously, the 
original having, not unp'SaD, ‘exit,’ but anp'DiO, ‘ascent’) 
der Seek, Stuttgart, tS67. 

2 A photographic facsimile of this Divdn, ed. J. Euting, was 
publisiied at Strassburg, 1904 

H. Pognon, Une IncantaiLon centre lesg^niesinnlfatsantsen 
Matidaite, Paris, 1893, and In^criptmn'^mandaites des coupes de 
KhouaHr, do. 1897-99 ; cf. M. Lidzbarski, * ilandaische Zauber- 
texte,’ in Epheoneris fiir semitische Epigraphik, i. [1902] 89-100 
A few Mandiean texts are to be found in J. .A. llontconierv , 
Aramaic Incantation Texts Jroni Aippur, Pbiladelpiua, 1913. 


contact with Mandmaus for nearly thirty years, 
simply says that he had some knowledge of their 
language, while his successor, Angelas a S. J osepho, 
thought himself able to furnish the key to their 
writings. The material extracted by the learned 
Maronite, Abraham Echellensis, from three Mand- 
iean books, and given to the public in a work 
iwinted in 1660 at Rome, that scholar had doubt- 
less succeeded in reading with the assistance of 
Mandaean converts then resident in Rome (cf. 3IR, 
p. 5f.). From the same period come three rendei- 
ings of the supposed Mandiean hapti.smal formula, 
but these show how utterly bewildered the trans- 
latois were even v ith the first line of the Mandaean 
books, for it is in reality their introductory for- 
mula. Later essays in translation, the most notable 
of which were the arbitrarily conjectural version 
by M. Norberg and the more careful but still very 
erroneous studies of G. IV. Lorsbach, are considered 
in some detail in AIS, pp. xiv-xix. In the latter 
half of the 19th cent, it also transpiired that there 
was no such traditional interpretation as scholars 
had expected to find in the hands of the Mandsean 
priests (cf. AIR, pp. 7-’20). The specimens of trans- 
lation offered by H. Peterniann simply repeat tlie 
errors of Norberg (ib. pp. 99, 186, 214, 234). 

Even with Noldeke’s Grammar at our disposal, 
there are still serious obstacles to a complete trans- 
lation of the Mandsean writings. These contain 
a large number of expressions which we can inter- 
pret only conjecturally or else not at all ; some 
appear to be Persian in origin, but there are also 
a number of genuine Aramaic words whose usage 
in other dialects does not suit their Mandman 
context, while in other cases the context does not 
clearly show which modification of meaning has 
been developed from their etymological root. In 
some instances, again, it is obvious that words and 
phrases have acquired a theological or ritual sense 
which is not clearly determinable. All this, how- 
ever, has to do with matters of detail ; the course 
of thought and most of the constituent elements 
lie within the scope of literal reproduction. H. 
Pognon (opp. citt.) has taken the utmost care in 
establishing the renderings of the inscriptions, 
and has also, in connexion with them, translated 
numerous passages in the Genzd and the Qolastd — 
though he, too, has made mistakes. The same 
may be said of AlS. 

5. Interest of the Mandsan texts. — The largest 
and most interesting portion of the Mandiean writ- 
ings is liturgical and mythological in character. 
The myths relate to the origin and nature of the 
world of the gods and that of men, and also to 
the religious history of mankind. They are not 
derived from conceptions of nature, nor did they 
originate in the popular mind, hut were constructed 
in accordance with theological views. The scientific 
gains which this vein of liturgy and myth seems 
to promise — and it is the prospect of such gains 
that draws us to the study of the Mandiean texts 
— are in the main as follows ; (a) enlightenment 
regarding the meaning of the Mandiean rites ; (6) 
a tenable view of the origin and early history of 
the Mandiean religion ; and (c) an advancement of 
our knowledge regarding the character of Oriental 
Gnosis and its religions bearings. 

6. General contents of the Sidra rabbfi, or 
Genza. — In seeking to solve the riddle presented 
by the Mandasans and their writings, we must 
begin with a critical examination of the oldest 
portions of their literature. We sliall, therefore, 
first direct our attention to the matter found in the 
Genzd. Theie we find a teeming world fabricated 
by religions and rheological fantasy. Gods and 
demons, or beings of like nature, come before us 
with actions and utterances which, almost u ithout 
exception, relate to the creation of the world, the 
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founding of religions, and the destiny of the human 
soul, ^sot infrequently it seems as if one and the 
same being stood before us under different names, 
while in other texts the bearers of these names are 
found in company witli one another ; sometimes, 
again, a particular action is ascribed to beings of 
altogether diverse character, or, as the action of 
one and the same being, it is described and char- 
acterized with much variation in different texts. 
It would be impossible here to .set forth or unravel 
all this, and we shall seek onlj- to give a concise 
f-urvey of the most important trains of thought 
and imagination to which the vast variety of the 
materials may be reduced. 

7. Ancient Gnostic elements in the Genza. — The 
tractates that first claim our interest, as being 
jirobably the oldest, are those which exhibit poly- 
theistic beliefs, or are at least ultimately based upon 
polytheistic views. Some of these open with specn- 
latiou.s regarding the origin of all things, including 
the world of the gods, and to thi.s group belong the 
sections in which emanational lioctrines are set 
forth (cf. 31R, p. 24 ff.). Here ‘ tlie Great Fruit,’ 
from which innumerable other fruits have sprung,* 
and — as a per.-onal divine being — ‘the Great Mand 
of Glory,’ from whom, in like manner, other ‘Great 
Man&s have arisen, are spoken of as primal enti- 
ties. Beside the Great MdnA we frequently find 
‘ his counteipart,’ ‘ the radiant ether ’ (ayar ziv:d], 
or ' the great ether of life' {uyn.r mhha d'hayyu), 
who appears sometimes as a primitive being, some- 
times as one of the first emanations ; and the same 
holds good of ‘the First Life,’ also called ‘the 
Great Life,' and of ‘theGreat Hidden First ATVw/fd’ 
(i.r. ‘ drop,’ perhaps thought of as a sperm-drop). 
In all tlie sections of tins type we read also of ‘ the 
great Jordan,’ which is always represented as a 
river of vhite water, as ‘the living water,’ ‘the 
gleaming and lustrous water.’ It encircles the 
realm of the ayar, the world inhabited by the higlier 
beings, and in it.s descent it is joineil by innumer- 
able other Jordans whicli water the f<yr(r-realm ; 
or, again, it traverses that realm as ‘ the great 
artery of life.’ So unorganized is the sy.steni, how- 
ever,'tliat as early as the middle period of the 
Genza ue find tlie personified figure of Wisdom 
making reque.'t for revelation.s as to the gradation 
of the higher beings according to their period and 
dignity (.1/5, p. 202 f.). Nor do the texts in ques- 
tion present us merely with diverse elaliorations of 
a single underlying view, or with various attempts 
to reconstruct an imperfectly conceived system ; 
on the contrarj’, they contain originally divergent 
conceptions of the origin of things — conceptions 
either fabricated or gathered from foreign sources 
by the Mandivan scholars themselves at a perio'l 
Iiefore the transmitted text' were written. Of the 
aiitlioi' ot the Gcitzd it is only the pol ytlieistic 
group that have ni.atle use of tlic'C conceptions. 

Of the iirrratives describing the creation of the 
terrestrial world, .some still bear a relation to the 
theogonies, the relation being peculiarly close in 
the long and important tractate vi, 11, wliich we may 
call the MaiuUcan Genesis. In tlii.s text ‘the Life' 
calls ‘ the Second l.ife ’ into existence by a ‘ request 
to itself.’ Then this ‘.Second Life’ create.' for 
itself a .second celestial world, and among the 
spirits of this higher realm of second rank (the 
'I'ltrds of the Second Life) arises the idea of 
creating a third world, viz. our earth, with in- 
habitants wlio .'liould know and worship only the 
Second Life, not the Fir-st. Then the Great Mami 
of Glory, in order to frustrate this design, calls into 
existence the MandS d'liayye. who was to see that 
the First Life was wor'hiijpcd also upon the earth. 

I Arconiiiu' to HipjK>]\ lU", Pkilos.>pJiu>*me/>a) \. 

' :'7, Mil ^ (I'f X 10). the Vak.u'nus, an«l the 

l>o^-eli5ls had a Sjiuiiar idea J/ li, p 1S7 ff ). 


In the Mandsean dialect mandd is a by-form of maddd or 
middd, a noun from the root (cf. Noldeke, Mand. Gramm.t 
p. 75), and Maiidd d'hayye is equivalent to yyui<ri.s 
‘the Imovs'ledjje of life’ — such a knowledge of me as gives one 
a portion in life. The term ‘ ilandA-an ’ is a rendering of mand' 
dyd, yvfiiOTiKOi. 

8 . The polytheistic strain in Mandaean theology. 
— While the Mandrean writers esteem the theo- 
logical speculations of their books as mysterious 
and ancient revelations, in their own religion.? 
thinking tliey retain only the belief in * the Great 
I.ife’ — or simply ‘the Life’ — whom they regard as 
the deity of the world of light. They use the word 
/nrd for the most part as equivalent to ‘ fruit ’ in 
the ordinary sense, and the term ayar (ultimately 
derived from Gr. a-np) as denoting tlie air of the 
celestial world and the north wind associated with 
it. The word mdnd (usually = ‘ vessel,’ ‘instru- 
ment ’) is still found in a group of hymns (L 38-74) 
in which tlie soul of the Mandiean asserts its 
heritage in the higher world, declaring, ‘I am a 
mdnd of the Great Life,’ while occa.sionally an 
exalted celestial lieing is distinguished by the 
epithet ‘pure mdnd.’ At first the deity referred 
to as ‘the Life’ is still regarded as a plurality, 
being designated ‘the Fathers,' and is thus con- 
ceived as a council of gods— though one that is 
.small and always unanimous. Very soon, how- 
ever, ‘the Life’ comes to be spoken of in the 
singular. In the polytheistic writers a number of 
other gods appear besides ‘ tlie Life ’ — not, indeed, 
as its subordinates, but inferior to it in power and 
prestige. Tliese are not called ‘ gods ’—among the 
Mandman.s, in fact, that term was long restricted 
entirely to the false foreign deities (J/iJ, supple- 
ment C) — but are referred to eacli by his proper 
name. The heavenly beings created for a special 
purpose are called 'dtrds (lit. ‘ wealth ’), as are also 
the countless angels who play a more ornamental 
part. 

Far below the realm of ayar lies a world of 
darkness — ‘ tlie black water’ (mayyd sydicS). We 
are nowhere told that the black water Is merely a 
jiortion of tlie under world, or that it boimds or 
covers it, and yet the idea that the under world is 
in a liquid condition is quite irreconcilable with a 
large number of its features as presented in the 
narratives. 

Tlie creation of the earth which lies solid in the 
black water, and of the firmament expanded over 
it, is ascribed by the writers of thi.» .school to 
Ptaliil (on wliom cf. J/5, p. 60 f., note). The charac- 
terization of this demiurge shows a remarkahle 
degree of variation. Ptahil merely resembles the 
higher being.?, and has arisen out of tlie black 
water ; he acts only by permission, or, indeed, 
upon the authority, of ‘ the Life,’ and with the 
means vouchsafed to him by tlie latter, but he 
oversteps hi? orders ; or he has accepted the prof- 
fered Iielii of the e'dl spirits. Again, lie is in fault 
.solely Ijecause he has not holdlj’ re'isted such an 
evil spirit, or, once more, he himself lias committed 
no transgression, ami it is only after he has duly 
[lerformed his work that evil comes into the world. 

The creation of man is wrought in part either by 
Ptahil or by the evil spirits, but is left incomplete, 
the soul and the finer organs, or at least the former, 
being still lacking. Tlie soul — that which make.s 
man live— ishreathed into Adam by Manda d’hayye, 
or else brought down from the trea'ure-house of 
‘ the Life ’ and placed in Adam's body by one of 
the celestial beings. By this mean', "and also hy 
the fact that the first man w.as at once en- 
lightened regarding his origin and the true religion, 
the design of the subordinate spirits (those of the 
.'second Life) to create a world whose inhabitants 
'liould belong to them and worship them alone 
was foiled. 

The uicked spirits, hoMever— of tlie 'ii/ru-s ot the 
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Second Life nothing is said even in the 6th tractate 
— do not at once accept defeat. By magic they 
create all manner of noxious things — poison and 
corruption, predatory animals and serpents, de- 
vouring tire and earthquake, etc., as well as evil 
passions — and mingle them with the good creation. 
According to vi. R, the first to be deluded by the 
wicked ones was the son of the first man [AdAm bar 
odAm ) ; ^and Mand4 d’hayj-&, or his representatives 
(Hibrl, Sitil, 'Enos), must once more appear to 
fortify and maintain mankind in the true faith. 
These evil spirits are the RQh& (Jud.-Aram. ann) 
and her children, viz. the spirits of the seven 
planets and of the twelve zodiacal signs. Prior to 
the creation of the earth her abode was the region 
overlying the black water, and from her and her 
sons all evil things have come into the world — 
demons, founders of false religions, teachers of 
heresy, and men of violence. The RtihS,, who also 
hears the epithet of ‘ world-mother ’ or ‘ mother of 
the world,’ tore these children to ' Ur, the Mandsean 
devil, who was himself her son. He is a most vil- 
lainous creature, and had to he laid under restraint 
before the earth and the firmament were created, 
the reason evidently being that the ‘ solidification ’ 
of the land in the black water would otherwise 
have been impossible. According to vi. R, it was 
Manda d’hayyd himself, according to viii. R, it was 
his son Hibil ziwS,, who cast 'Clr to the ground, 
loaded him with chains, and set warders over him 
— or, on another view, immured him in 'Ur’s own 
dark realm. Detailed accounts of how these 
measures were carried out — mainly by magic and 
trickery — are found in the tractates cited ; and 
viii. R (one of the later portions of the Genzu) relates 
further, with reminiscences of Bab. myths, how 
the ‘fathers’ of 'Cr, the lords of three deeper 
regions of the under world, were rendered harm- 
less (complete tr. in 3IS, pp. 137-191). 

9. Biblical matter in the tractates of the poly- 
theistic earlier school. — The Rflha and her son ' Or, 
dwelling upon the surface of a watery expanse that 
existed before the creation of the solid land, and in 
some way interested in that work of creation, since 
their names are not Mandiean, but of Heb. origin, 
can be none other than the female c’n^K rm who, 
according to the opening words of the Heb. Genesis, 

‘ brooded upon the face of the w-aters,’ and the 
light (lix),' which is said in the same passage to 
have been the first work of the creation. The 
Gnostic writer here adopts a theory according to 
which the light was tom of the Rftha (of God), as 
were also, subsequently, the lights of the heavens. 
The word np, ‘call,’ as used for ‘call into being,’ 
can be traced to the Biblical Genesis, as well as 
the names of Adam and his wife Hawwii, and, 
consequently, also that of their son Sitil (i.e. ns, 
lengthened in Mand. to Vn’w) and the names of the 
other two genii Hibil and'Enfis. The exaltation of 
Abel (“jan), slain in his innocence, as Hibil ziwa 
seems to the present writer to be of later origin 
(cf. § 14). The Heb. narrative of the Fall, in which 
knowledge is described as a forbidden fruit, is one 
that the Gnostic author could not use at all, since 
he must have regarded it as directly in conflict 
with the view that the knowledge of good and 
evil, of trath and error, was revealed to the tir.'-t 
man immediately after he had received a soul from 
the higher worlds, and that that revelation marked 
the founding of the trae religion. 

In connexion with the account of the origin of 
the worlds and the true religion, the Mandiean 
Genesis refers to the false religions. It states that 
all of them, as well as the peoples who profess 

^ In the pronunciation of the word the Mandaeans mav quite 
well ha\e made the mistake of subetitutiner u for d, just as they 
said I'eftrt.id instead of YChanit. On the initial S cl. Nohleke, 
Matid. Gramm, p. 7. 


them, were called into existence by the planetary 
spirits, and that, in particular, Judaism was createtl 
by Sfimes (‘the sun’), ‘whom all people call Ad6nai.’ 
The writer does not mention Christianity by name, 
but in the place of Mercury he inserts the Messiah 
(AfSihA), of whose followers he says that they ‘ all 
accuse one another of Ijdng,’ and of himself that he 
had distorted the teaching of the true religion. 
This reference to the mutually conflicting teach- 
ings of the Christian Church (R 120. 7 ff.) comes 
doubtless from the hand of the Mandtean redactor. 

10. Possible traces of a Gnosis entirely inde- 
pendent of Christianity. — In the texts relating to 
the cosmogony (and theogony) there is nothing to 
remind us of Christianity except the fact that the 
rivers which contain the ‘ living ’ water are each 
called ‘Jordan.’ Among the Mandmans the word 
yardnA is used as an appellative ; but, as it is not 
a native Mandtean formation, this usage is, no 
doubt, to be explained by the peculiar respect 
accorded to the chief river of Palestine by the 
Gnostics, whose writings had been appropriated or 
used by the Mandseans. There are certain facts 
which lend suppoii; to the opinion that the high 
honour paid to the river Jordan is of an older 
standing than the gospel narrative of John the 
Baptist and Jesus (cf. MS, p. 16 f., note; Brandt, 
Elcha-sai, p. 154) ; and upon this point depends the 
answer to the question whether the Mandman 
documents show vestiges of a Gnosis that was not 
affected by Christianity, and was perhaps pre- 
Christian. 

11. Jesus Christ as Mandff d’hajiye. — Tractates 
bearing unmistakable signs of dependence upon 
a tradition of gospel history, and emanating, at 
the same time, from the polytheistic school, are 
found in ix. and xi. R. These two tractates stand 
out from the rest of the GenzA in that they alone 
speak of the Mandfi d’hayy6 as having appeared 
‘m Jerusalem and Judalq’ or in company with 
Ydhannfi the Baptist at the Jordan, with a view to 
‘ selecting ’ the tolievers in the true religion ‘ from 
amongst all peoples and families ’ (R 175. 10), while 
the proclamation of the true doctrine, which, ac- 
cording to the view otherwise universal among the 
Mandaeans, was revealed in the days of Adam, is 
in these tractates utterly ignored. 'The Mandaeans 
gave their sanction to the narratives without sus- 

ecting that they related to the Lord of Christian 
elievers, and also without adjusting their own 
theological views to the contents. The appearance 
of the Manda d’hayye among the Jews, or among 
a human race long in existence, is never again 
mentioned— so far, at least, as the GenzA is con- 
cerned — by later Mandtean writers. 

12. The monotheistic school, or doctrine, of 
the king of light. — With the polytheistic Gnosis 
described in the foregoing paragraphs Mandtean 
writers of, we would surmise, the 4th or 5th cent. 
A.D. conjoined a strictly monotheistic Gnosis, 
which, from its leading theme, we shall call the 
doctrine of the king of light, i. and xxv. R furnish 
a complete and almost unvitiated account of it. 

' One is the lofty king of light in his kingdom ’—lord of all 
heavenly beings, source of all good, creator of all forms, of 
infinite greatness and goodness, highly extolled by the * kings ’ 
i or ‘ angels ’ who stand before him and inhabit his paradise. Of 
I distinctively iland,ean character are the features noted in 3. 11 
(* he sits in the lofty north ’) and 6. 17 (‘ v ictims are not sacrificed 
before him), and the description given in 9. 8 : ‘ 'The Jordans of 
the worlds of light are white waters, full, whiter than milk, cool 
and delectable. . . . And the 'Utras and kings who drink do not 
taste of death ’ ; their garments and crowns are things of ^len- 
dour and light. A complete contrast to all this is seen in the 
realms of darkness, with their black water-, and with a king who, 
I like the Manichsean devil, has the head of a lion, the body of a 
'• serpent, and the wings of an eagle ; he is hideous and of terrific 
proportions ; ‘ iron seethes in the exhalations of his mouth ; the 
stone is burned up by his breath ; when he lifts his eyes the 
mountains tremble ; the pLvins quake at the w hisper of his lips.’ 
With all his demons he once projected an assault against the 
I realm of light, but, coming to the border of his kingdom, he 
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found no gate, no way, no means of ascending to the celestial 
heights. Then the lofty king of light calmed the agitated world 
by proclaiming that ‘ All the projects of the Daywa demon *I 
come to naught, and his works have no continuance’ (cf. MR^ 
p. 43 f., MS, p. 231 f.). 

According to the theology which finds expression 
here, the earth and the hrmament, with all that 
they contain — stars, winds, tire, plants, animals, 
and human beings — were created by command of 
the king of light through the agency of an *iitrCi 
named Gabriel the Ambassador. 

In the record of the mandate gi^ en to Ga]>riel the Mandsan 
redactor has interpolated a passage referring to the subjugation 
of the world of darkness (R 12. 8-12), but nothing is said of this 
subjugation in the account of the actual crestion. The creation 
of man is briefly recorded as follows (li &): ‘And the man 
Adam and his wife Haww^ were fashioned, and the soul fell into 
the body.’ Then (13. 11-15) ‘the fire-angds came; they made 
submission to Adam; thej came and worshipped before him, 
and changed not his word. One was the e\ii one, by whom 
wickedness was formed, who departed from the word of his 
lord ; and the lord fettered him with a tetter.* 

13. The moral code. — With this theological ex- 

position in i. R and aKo in the parallel ii. R is 
associated a code of jjractice, 'which seems to be 
of identical origin, and which, at all events, has 
been transmitted (R 13-26 ; cf. MS. pp. 24-43) as 
.a record of the doctrine of the king of light. Here, | 
€.(]. , we read ; I 

■ I unto \ou, all who give heed to the name of God : In 
vour standing and your sitting, in \our going, cominsr. eating, ! 
dnnking, resting, lying— in all .T,our doings name and gloriry ' 
the name of the lofty king I'f I’glit.’ 

That the recnid in nne-tion is derived from a non- 
Mandcean oiigiual aiipears from its use of the term 
riJi'ihA, ' God,' and also from its repeated mention 
of ' the Satan,’ and of ‘ Satans.’ The laws relating 
to food are of special significance ; they forbid the 
faithful to partake of the flesh of animals that have 
died otherwise than by slaughter, or to taste of 
blood, and of meats and drinks that have been 
prepared by heterodox hands. This portion of 
‘knowledge’ {uiaddA, R 13. 23), however, has 
likewise been moulded into conformity with the 
Mand.'ean faith, and distinctively MamUean com- 
mandments have been inserted in it — those en- 
joining white clothing with girdle, immersion in 
a river, the Mandieiui communion, the masucqtd 
for the dead, and the washing of all foods, as well 
as those prohibiting lamentation for the dead and 
oondeiiining fasting. 

14. Judaso-Christian Gnosis in the doctrine of 
the king of light. — The nionothei-tic conceirt of the 
king oi light, a.s set forth, with marked Faisi 
colouring, in the GcnzA, must be originally Jewish 
or Juda-o-L'hristian. The present waiter is of 
opinion th.at it reve.als a Juil.eo-Cliristian Gnosis. 
From wii.at was said above 10), the mention of 
the ‘Jordans’ of the world of light must not be 
regarded as decisive evidence ; but in the moral 
code (K ‘25. '20, 48. 9) we find the injunction ; 

‘ Ami ^ o'u -elve« with the weapon that is not of iron ; let vour 
weapon In- Na^ariti'^in \ variant and the 

dirc'C iitrfi.uK-f' of ihe place of iiirht.' 

In the the terms Nasordye ami ^I.mdaye are 

used .synonymously; according to the Mandmans, 
both terjii- apply, or, at least, should properly 
appl}-, to themselves alone. We know, liowever, 
that down to the end of the 4tli cent, the former 
designation was sjiecially used of the Jews who 
■relieved in Je'U', and that it is applied in the 
(Jurfin (li. .50, ld.5, 107, 114, F29, 134, ill. 60, v. 17, 
21, 56. 73. 8.5, ix. 30. xxii. 17) to the Christians 
generally. The injunction just quoted permits its 
to ha;'ard the conjecture that the doctrine of the 
king of light ''va' the source fiom which the : 
Manda-aiis adopted the name X.a.'oraye. i 

No other unmistakable feature' of a sj'ecitieally ' 
Christian cliai.-icter occur in the tractate' of the , 
school Tinder notice. In the final sections of its ] 
two most nottilile doenments fi. ;ind ii. R), ‘thej 
Mes't/ih. the jcopliet of iln- JeW'.' i- .aetnailv ! 
described as a leader among the wicked .'pdiits who I 


make the human race abandon the true religion. 
These sections, however, retain only the scantiest 
elements of the original doctrine of the king of 
light. Such residual elements might with most 
likeliliood be found in the tigures of Hibil zlwd, 
who (like Manila d’hayye in the polytheistic 
Gnosis) instructs the first man in aU that is neces- 
sary for salvation, and ' Enos- dtra, who in the 
course of the world’s history conies forth to re- 
hearse that iustmetion (R 29 ; cf. MS, p. 48). 

15. 'Ends and the cloud; Msune kusta. — The 
Mandaean 'Ends (eiiy, »ui<) rest.s upon an identifica- 
tion or fusion (due, possibly, to the author of the 
Judajo-Christian doctiine of the king of light) of 
the OT ’Endsh (Gn 4-®) with the Son of Man (bar 
’enaMi) of Dn 7'®. Abel, Seth, and Enoch — or, in 
their Mandaean form, Hibil, Sitil, and ‘Ends, three 
' AtrAs — are associated with Adam as messengers of 
the true religion and as his auxiliaries. ^Ends, 
however, comes forth again, appearing in Jerusalem 
at the same time as Tsd-msihd (Jesus Messiah), 
who poses as a wonder-worker, and whom he un- 
masks as a deceiver ; he performs miracles of 
healing (perhaps on the basis of Mt IF), proclaims 
the true religion, causes three hundred and sixty 
(or three hundred and sixty-five) ‘disciples’ to go 
forth from Jerusalem, and ascends to ‘ the Life,’ 
by whom (bis father [here sing.]) he is charged to 
destroy the city, and does so in the form of a 
white eagle — corresponding to the white falcon in 
BitndohiSn, xix. ‘23 (S£B v. [1880] 71 f. ; cf. MB, 
p. 155 f.). In all these acts 'Enos has at his disposal 
a cloud, in which he dwells ; and from its matter 
he fashions the body in which he appears upon the 
earth as a man. This cloud is in its origin doubt- 
less the cloud of the gospel narratives (Mk 9^, 
Mt 17®, Ac 1®), and this, again, probably has its 
source in the clouds of heaven which form the 
vehicle of the Son of Man in Daniel (7‘® ; cf. 2 Es 
IS’**, Mt 26®* etc.). In the closing period of the 
GenzA literature the Mandieans began to depict 
the cloud of 'Enos in conformity with the Farsi 
conception of the garden of Yima (see art. Blest, 
Abode of the [Persian]), and it then came to be 
conceived as a country floating above the earth — 
a realm called mSiine ku^A from the ‘ righteous 
translated ones ’ w ho inhabit it (R 338 f. ) ; the 
name recalls the Jewish tiaditiuiis about the 
righteous ones (Enoch, Elijah, Isaiah) who were 
translated to heaven (cf. MS, p. 77, note). 

16. The Christian Redeemer in the Genza. — 
From all this w e seem to be entitled to infer that 
the Mandieans became acquainted, first of all, with 
the figure of Manda d'hayye in the framework of 
.1 Gnosis working with polytheistic ideas, and 
appropriated it, and that they afterwards adopted 
the figure of 'Enos from the Judoeo-Christian 
doctrine of the king of light, while, at a stiU later 
date, they met with tlie Messiah Jesus in writings 
of another origin. The tractates or liooks in which 
they found the name last mentioned were, as regards 
their contents, more cIo.>ely related to the gospel 

I narrative than were their other sources, and in 
! tliera theChristian Saviour was intimatelyconnected 
I with the Holy Spirit. Hence, as the Mantean 
I savants identified the Holy Spirit (ruhd d’qudSA) 

I with the Rftha whom tliey had long known as an 
evil being, the mother of ' LT, they could not but 
legaid 'Ish iiisiha likewise as belonging to the 
gioup of evil .'pirits. In the later .sections of the 
•inizd tractates which profes.s to relate tlie religious 
history of man— in other tractates the Messiah 
does not appear at .all — He i' usually surnanied 
ilie ‘liar’ or ‘imixistor,’ on the ground, of course, 
that He sought to usurp the roles of Mandh d'hayye 
ami 'F.iio-i. VVliere the writers of these section - 
'till employ the sclieiiie of the earlier system, the\ 
asseit that He is the planet Mercui-y, and, similaih", 
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that R5ha is V^nus, and that Adonai, the god of 
the Jews, is Sames, the sun (on the Mandsean 
names of the planets cf. 3IS, p. 45). The observance 
of Sunday was not as yet a Mandajan practice, 
though it later became obligatory (E 56. 12; cf. 
MB, p. 90, and below, § ^). 

An account of the baptism of Jesus in the Jordan 
is given in tlie Sklrd d'Yahyd, which, however, 
narrates the incident in the following way : the 
Baptist is at first imv.illing to perform the cere- 
mony, and does so only after he has received from 
heaven (Abatur) the written mandate, ‘ Yahyh, 
baptize the liar in the Jordan.’ 

17 . The relation of the Mandsan religion to 
J udaism. — Besides the OT characters idready men- 
tioned, several others are named in certain sections 
of the Gema, but are of no importance in Mandtean 
theology. Virtually all of them are enumerated 
below. 

It is cui’ious to note that in one passage (L 18 f.) 
the promise is made to Adam that, ‘ on the great 
Day of Eesurrection ’ he and all his race will rise 
again and he transported to his own land, while in 
the same tractate, immediately before, the soul of 
Adam is said, quite in keeping with the Mandsean 
view, to have ascended to the ‘house of the Life.’ 
The ideaof a resurrection from the dead isaltogether 
foreign to Mandiean theology, so that the passage 
about the promVe must have been carelessly trans- 
ferred from a Jewish or Christian-Gnostic work. 
The Jeuish materials in the GenzA were drawn, 
not directly from the OT, but from Aramaic 
sources, including some of a Gnostic character. 
The ark of Noah (Ntl) ran ashore — as the Targuras 
also tell — on the mountains of Qardh (Gordysea, i.e. 
Kurdistan) ; Abraham and Moses were prophets of 
Rhha, ; King Solomon, like King Jamsid in Iranian 
legend, held the demons in subjection until he 
ceased to give thanks to his Lord, and let himself 
be adored ; the world-conflagration w'hich had once 
annihilated the human race before the Deluge was 
kindled by ‘ the angel Daniel, to whom was given 
power over fire,’ at the order of 'Kl-rabba and Rhha 
{MB, pp. 129 f., 123).» 

The assumption that the Mandoeaus were origin- 
ally a Jewish or Judmo-Christian sect (Hilgenfeld, 
Wellhausen) seems to be at variance with the 
following facts. Their knowledge of the most 
eminent names associated wuth the teachings of 
Judaism was not obtained from oral tradition ; on 
the contrary, they found the names in WTitten 
documents — found them, moreover, as foreign 
words, for they read them incorrectly. Thus they 
render the name of Moses as MesA, Miriam as 
Miryai, Abraham as Abrahiin, Israel as Usrigl, 
Jacob as Yaqif ; Sabbath appears as Sa/td, maldkhe, 
‘angels,’ as malice, ‘ kings,’ and Benjamin actually 
as bne ’Amin, ‘ the sons of Amin.’ The inevitable 
inference is that the Mandmans had been through- 
out complete strangers to the religious tradition of 
Judaism. The same may be said of Jewish religious 
life. In the entire Mandiean literature there is no 
evidence to show that the Mandteans ever observed 
the Sabbath, or practised circumcision, or turned 
towards Jerusalem in their prayers. Like the 
Essenes iq.c.), they rejected animal sacrifices, and 
believed that the soul was liberated from the body 
at death ; but marriage — in the form of monogamy, 
though with a succession of wives — and the pro- 
creation of children were enjoined upon them as a 
religious duty ; they had nothing like the organized 
communal life characteristic of the Essenes, while 
their views regarding the planets are quite in- 
consistent with such a practice as that of according 

1 The Genzti refers also to the Iron Mountain (L 17. 5 : fftrd 
d’parzla), which, though not noticed in the OT, ia mentioned 
in the Tar^um of Jonathan in connexion with the fixing of the 
eastern frontiers of Paiestine in Nu Ui-iUt (also in Josephus, 
tv. viii. 2 [§ 4.54, ed. NieseJ). 
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an adoring salutation to the rising sun. A further 
point of impoitanee is that in their prayers the 
Maiulmans turned towards the north, where the 
exalted king of light sits upon the throne, tvhile 
the common Jewish view (held also by Elkesai) is 
that the evil spirits and their chief Sammael (from 
s‘ma.1, ‘ the left,’ i.e. the northern one) have their 
abode in that very region of the heavens. 

18. Conjectures regarding the origin of the 
Mandaean religion. — The relation betxveen the 
Mandsean teachings and Manichmism (q.v.) cannot 
be fully discusseil here. The j.arallels have been 
collected by the present writer in 3IS, pp. 223-228 
(cf. Elchasai, p. 142 f. ), and to that list should be 
added the correspondence between a passage in the 
Manichsean narrative regarding the awaking of the 
first man to life (as quoted by Pognou, Inscr. 
majid., p. 130 f., from 'Theodore bar-Khoni's Book 
of Scholia), and one in L 46 f. In the verifiable 
parallels the Mandsean versions seem to be 
secondary, and we must infer that both sides are 
indebted to the same group of sources. A large 
proportion of the material common to both is 
explained by the mass of Parsi ideas in the Judaeo- 
Christian groundwork of the doctrine of the king 
of light on the one hand, and in the theology of 
MAnt on the other. Doubtless, too, the Mandaean 
redactors introduced into their tractates a number 
of fragments from Manichaean documents unknown 
to us (cf. BIB, p. 198 f.). The religious teachings 
of the two faiths, however, were essentially distinct 
in character; the fundamental dualism of the 
Manichajan system — a doctrine that finds a soterio- 
logical design even in the creation of the world, 
and involves an ascetic mode of life — is far removed 
from the Mandaean view. It may also be noted 
that, according to a passage in the Kitab al-Fihrist 
(ed. G. Fliigel, Leipzig, 1871-72, p. 328, line 5), the 
father of MAnl, shortly before the latter’s birth, 
joined the Mughtasila,asect akin to the Mandieans ; 
this point, however, need not be further discussed 
here (for fuller details cf. Brandt, Elchasai, p. 137). 

On the other hand, xve cannot place the slightest 
reliance upon bar-Kh 6 nl’s statement (in Pognon, 
pp. 154 f., 224-227) that the sect of tlie Manda'ans 
was founded in the land of MaisAn by a beggar 
named Ado, of Adiabene : ‘ Companions came to 
him, and there they played on cymbals, as beggars 
are accustomed to do.’ Some of the names of 
Ado’s relatives, as given in the context, are also 
home by well-known figures in the Mandsean 
religion, while most of the others would at least 
be quite suitable for such. Noldeke is doubtless 
right in his conjecture that Ado is simply a corrup- 
tion of Adam — 0?1 from Vojl. Here, in fact, we 

recognize a blunder on the part of the heresiologist, 
due to his habit of regarding alien religions as 
sects, and tracing each to a distinct founder.^ 

The religious teaching of the Mandieans must, 
however, in the opinion of the present writer, be 
explained in other ways than those suggested by the 
theories discussed, and the view to xvhich our criti- 
cal examination of the Genzd leads us will be found 
to do justice to all the data, and has at the same 
time the merit of simplicity ; moreover, it derives 
some degree of support from what can be ascer- 
tained regarding the age of the Mandsean script. 

19. Age of the Mandaean script. — Comparing 
the Mandiean written characters with the various 
alphabets collected by Julius Euting in his Tabula 
scriptiirce nramaicie (Strassburg, 1890 ; the work 
contains also the Palilavi script), we find that, 
while they are somewhat like the characters em- 
ployed in” the Nabatiean inscriptions of Sinai, 
dating from the 2nJ-5th centuries A.D., they 

1 On l>ar-Khdni‘s designation of the Mandarans as Bostxaui 
see especiallv xii. lot, lo'J f. 
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approximate more closely to those found in the 
inscriptions of El-Hajr, written in the 1st cent. 
A.D. (in these comparisons we must, of course, 
disregard the hair-strokes due to the cursive mode 
of writing). In particular, the circle by which 
the Mandmans represent K is closely matched by 
the corresponding characters in col. 53 of Eating's 
Tabula, and the N of an inscription at Basra, 
dated 17 B.C., is similar in form to the Greek 
minuscule <r.* Thus, as the Mandsean written 
character dates from about the beginning of the 
Christian era, and as there is no ground for sup- 
posing that the Mandteans had previously used a 
rlitferent alphabet, the rise of the Mandsean litera- 
ture cannot well be dated earlier than the 1 st 
cent. A.D. 

20. The baptistic nature-religion. — The idea 
that the rivers descended from the celestial world 
by way of the mountains in the distant north and 
that their waters impart fresh energies to the 

ions who bathe in them— a naturistic element of 

elief retained by the Mandmans amid alt the 
thoughts and fantasies subsequently acquired — 
was probably inherited from their ancestors. In 
explanation of that belief we would advance the 
conjecture that this Semitic people had not always 
lived among the lower courses of the rivers, but at 
an earlier period had dwelt in a locality much 
further nortn, and nearer the sources — in a district 
from which they could see, upon their northern 
horizon, huge mountains towering to the sky (cf. 
MR, pp. 69-72; MS, pp. 213-217). We scarcely 
need to explain how these facts would provide a 
bii'is for the belief in question, and we can easily 
understand, too, how a people, if driven from their 
native region and compelled to endure a miserable 
existence in their new abode, should seek, in con- 
formity with the practice of their ancestors, i.e. by 
means of immersions, constantly repeated, to ab- 
sorb the virtues which the river brought from the 
higher world to the low-lying plains. We do not 
claim, of course, that this is more than a surmise, 
yet we would draw attention to the fact that there 
are linguistic phenomena which might be adduced 
in its support. Thus the Syriac idiom used in 
Knrdi.stan and on Lake Urmia is found to agree 
uitli the Maiidican dialect in tlie formation of the 
inllnitive and in not a few features of the pronoun 
— a fact which Noldeke (p. xxvii) recognizes as 
‘ of great importance.’ If, however, we set the 
theory aside as over-hazardous, we must be con- 
tent to suppose either that the very simple religious 
ceremony of ablution had prevailed from primitive 
times among the country people of Lower Baby- 
lonia or that by some means or another it had 
spread to that district from Syria (cf. Brandt, 
Ekhasai, pp. 1.31, 154). 

21. The adoption of Gnostic tractates. — The 

Mand.'cans, then — though not yet bearing that 
name — practising their religions ablutions, and 
sharing the general Semitic belief in demons, were 
living in Soufhein Babylonia at a time when the 
intermingling of religions had proceeded so far in 
the districts in which the Aramaic and Persian 
language.* were &[>oken that it had at length 
evolved those creations of theological fantasy com- 
monly called Gnostic, with wliuh, however, we 
must here combine the M.anicliamn teaching* and, 
in ureat part, the subst.ance of the Pahlavi books 
etc.). The piiests cf thi* baptistic 
tube were not, intellectually, sufliciently advained 
til .share in the reflective activity wliich strives to 
interpret the objects of faith and the influences of 
religion as cosmic entities and occuirence-- ; noi 

1 Ncldeke (ifa/i(i. Gram., p xxxu) notes that the ManUatan 
B 'rlnt bears a fairly close relation to the earliest torin of Pahlar i, 
e-'i‘ir:iali-_the so-called Ohald.eo-Pahlavi, but its conformitv 
ft.th the Nab.vtaan mscription.* mentioned above seenis to the 
I'lesent writer much more strikm;;- 


had they much appreciation for explanations of the 
world-process by pre-suppositions which purported 
to guarantee future salvation to all who acted in 
accordance with them, although this salvation 
itself and its mythological elements, the ideas of 
the gods and all their imaginative embroidery, 
were quite of a kind to make a powerful impression 
upon them. In reality it was into the hands of a 
class whose learning was confined to a little read- 
ing and writing that ‘ Gnostic ’ tractates fell, and 
these texts, WTitten in a foreign language, and, 
therefore, to be read only with difficulty — docu- 
ments coming from afar, dealing with things of a 
remote past, and unveiling the world of the gods— 
WTOught upon them with the force of oracles, 
revelations from above, records of a superhuman 
■wisdom. Accordingly, the priests adopted the 
tractates as their own, translating them, of course 
— at first orally, no doubt — into their o'wn dialect. 
Conceivably, indeed, it was the desire of having 
these precious revelations in their own language 
that prompted them to draw up an alphabet of 
their own ; and it is also possible that it was the 
translators themselves, and not their descendants 
in a later generation, who came to believe that the 
documents were from the first meant for them and 
their people, that the contents had been revealed 
to their forefathers, and that the ‘ Mand5y§ ’ ad- 
dressed therein were none other than these ancestors 
and themselves. 

22. The rise of Mandsean theolog(y. — It seems 
beyond question that the earlier generations of 
Mandaeans who had a knowledge of •writing (cover- 
ing, we should estimate, a period of at least two 
hundred years) treated all the texts in their posses- 
sion — as far as the contents comported in some 
measure with their own religious sentiment— as 
records of revealed wisdom ; in their backward 
intellectual condition, moreover, they could not 
fail to be impressed with matter so unfamiliar. In 
the work of translation, however, as well as later 
in transcribing and renewing dilapidated texts, 
they themselves learned the art of literary’ com- 

osition. Thus, if they found that these strange 

ocuments made no mention of, e.g., ‘the Jordan,’ 
the bath of immersion, or anything else that they 
could have wished to discover in them, they added 
what was required, while fragments of defective 
MS.S they either inserted into otliers or put into 
such order as they could devise. From translation 
they advanced to redaction, and from redaction to 
independent composition. Such, then, was the 
genesis of the Manda-an literature ; it consists 
essentially of borrowed matter. The circumstance 
that very diverse cycles of conception had a place 
in this material stimulated the Mandman scholars 
to attempt the task of combining one with another, 
and of mediating between tlie ditlerent views. This, 
again, explains the development of the Mandoean 
theology, and it also accounts for the confusion 
that prevails in it. 

The Mandneans never liad an orthodox system of 
theology. Their author' bu'ied themselves with 
the motley materials that had accumulated in 
their minds only "ith a view to reproducing the 
narrative of the creation of the world and of the 
human race in a fre-h and iiiiproved form ; and the 
one central thought that guide' .ill their efforts is 
the necessity of explaining the liar'h lot of the 
devout Manda-au in hise.aitlily circumstances, and 
of giving him the stronge't jios'ible a'surance that 
hi' 'oul will return again to the bright and joyful 
realm w hich is its true home. 

23 . The religious beliefs of the Mandtean writers. 
—Amid all the coiioe['tions and the varied views 
with which the Mand*an writers became familiar, 
and notwithstanding all the reverent iiitere*r virh 
which they received the new materials, thew iie\er 
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suiTendered the traditional religious practice of 
their people, although their ideas of the benefits 
to be derived from the bath of immersion under- 
went a process of refinement in conformity with 
the development of their theology. 

From the heterogeneous Gnostic trains of thought 
by which these theologians were influenced there 
arose, in course of time, a distinctively Mandsean 
religious belief, which can be traced without diffi- 
culty in most sections of the Genzd writings. The 
main features of that belief are as follow's. Far 
above, beyond the heaven of the planets, there is a 
world full of light and splendour, w'here dwell the 
Life (as the supreme deity) and other divine beings, 
or where, according to another phase of doctrine, 
the ‘exalted king of light,’ surrounded by hosts of 
angels, sits enthroned. From that realm the soul 
of man derives its origin — the soul of Adam and 
the souls of his descendants in the Mandsean com- 
munity. Far beneath, again, is the world of dark- 
ness with its black waters. Part of it has been 
‘ thickened,’ brought into a solid state ; this is the 
earth inhabited by mankind. The earth has now 
the black water upon the south ; upon the north 
it stretches over lofty mountains to the world of 
light ; from that world the rivers descend by way 
of the mountains ; and thus the Mandmans, by 
bathing in the ‘ living ’ water of the rivers, main- 
tain their connexion with the higher realm. The 
souls of the devout dwell upon this earth as in a 
foreign land. Here, meanwhile, evil spirits reign, | 
akin to the powers of darkness now immured-— the 
deities of other peoples and other creeds — and it is 
they and their creatures or servants who make life 
a torment for the Mandasans. Hence the believer 
waits w'ith earnest longing for his salvation, i.e. 
his deliverance from this earthly existence.' At 
the hour of death a divine being descends from the 
world of light, and, as the ‘liberator,’ takes the 
soul from the body, and bears it upwards through 
the celestial spheres to the world of light and of 
the Great Life. 

24. The Mandaean typology, — The soul of the 
Mandaean, until the hour of its deliverance, is 
sustained by the symbolism of the ritual elaborated 
by the priests. Confessors of the true faith are 
plants of the world of light or of Mandh d’hayyfi 
(R 89f.,220, 15 f., etc.), and they are summoned to 
their most important religious duty in the words 
Fdrtin yardnCi (R 17. 20), ‘ Make the river sprout ’ or 
‘ blossom ’ {ME. p. 99 f . ; MS, p. 163, note). What is 
implied here is that the water streams from the 
world of eternal life and infuses life into those wlio 
bathe in it, so that they may be said to spring from 
the river like plants. They were also required, 
however, to mark their brow with tlie living water, 
and likewise drink of it (the draught is caRed 
‘gushing’), partake of a loaf (the loaf is termed 
2 )cht&, ‘ openmg,’ ‘ unlocking ’), etc. ; and those who 
take part in these ceremonies have a share in the 
benign fountains of the better world— in the great 
baptism in the heavenly Jordan, in the gushing of 
radiance, in tliat treasure of the Light which is to 
be opened. The liturgical recitations {drdSe) were 
meant to represent the beams (drafSe) of splendour 
whicli would flow from the liouse of the Life to 
meet tlie soul as it sped upwards from the earth 
{MS, p. 49), etc. The ultimate ground of trust, 
however, was alwaj’s tlie ceremony of immersion ; 
thus in R 18. 13 we read : 

‘Your token is the token of the living water, by which you 
asoend to the place of the Light.’ 

At the ceremony of immersion — originally tliis 
itself was the .‘vign — it was tlie practice, as early 
as tlie [lerioil of ihe Oetiza, to utter names, \iz. 
those of the Gn-at Fust Life (R 196. 8 ; 01 of tiie 

1 The Chriatia’i hfli, r 1 1 ,1 i-t.leini'tion from si.iriiuai evil, 
from Oi, dousmuii oi sal 01 and the power ol ejii, 13 quite 
foreign to Maudaiau thought. 


king of light, R 17 f.) and Mand& d’hayyfi (MB, 
p. 104 f.). 

To their own rite of immersion, whether per- 
formed, as was usually the case, by the individual 
himself, or, as on feast-days, with the co-operation 
of a priest, or administered to children, the Mand- 
aeans applied the term masbutd (tuiiasxD, presum- 
ably for anTihsuD ; the odd pronunciation given by 
Siouffi, iuasouatta [French], could be approximately 
correct only for the plural form of the noun), a 
word which certainly comes from the Sem. verb 
(the sound of V is lost in Mand.), which the 
Mandseans use exclusively in connexion with the re- 
ligious practice in question (cf. § 38). For Christian 
baptism, on the other hand, the writers of the Genzd 
persistently employ the term used in the Syrian 
Church, vuimSdUd, (Nn’iiD»tD=lAj5QiiCLLiO) and 
the Afel forms of \. They contemn and 
vilify the Christian ceremony because it is per- 
formed not in ‘living,’ but in (or with) ‘cut-ofl’ 
water. 

25. KuSta. — In the ethical and religious sections 
of the Mandsean literature much is said about 
kuS(d, ‘straightness,’ ‘rectitude,’ ‘veracity.’ In 
the ritual the ceremony of immersion included a 
gesture caRed ‘putting forth knitd,' this being 
identical with what is described in several texts as 
a stretching out of the hand ‘ from the hath of 
immersion,’ or (after the performance of some other 
reUgious duty) ‘before Manda d’hayyfi.’ The 
gesture was made with the right hand, and it 
corresponds to the clasp of hands witli which the 
soul would be welcomed by the Life and other 
great celestial beings when it reached the world 
of light. It W'as an outward manifestation of the 
upright mind and of loyal devotion. Further par- 
ticulai's regarding the religious ceremonies, which 
were constantly being increased and rendered more 
complex by the priests, wiU be found in § 33 below, 
and more fully in MR, pp. 96-120, 221-226. 

26. Ceremonial purity. — In this period the idea 
of purity was recognized in the sense of a relation 
to the world of light so intimate that it carried 
with it exclusion from every object and condi- 
tion antipathetic to it ( ‘ Hihil zlvvd, pure iManh ’ ; 
L 116. 17, ‘the Jordan of the Life, from which I 
liave taken purity ’). The laws already mentioned 
regarding food came to the Mandieans through tlie 
medium of the ethical code in the doctrine of the 
king of light, as did also the injunction that 
husband.s and wives should ‘ wash themselves with 
water’ after cohabitation, and women after men- 
struation. It was only later that the command- 
ment of ablution was extended to many other 
occasions of life (Siouffi, cited in MU, p. 95 f.). 

27. Prayers. — Among the Mamiieans prayer was 
known as ‘ com]ias.sion,’ or ‘petition and praise.’ 
According to the ethical code just mentioned, 
believers must rise to pray thrice in the day-time, 
and twice during the niglit, but in other texts, 
apparently of Judteo-Cluistian origin, the only 
pra5’ers enjoined are one in the morning, one at 
theseventli hour of the day, and one betore sunset, 
wliRe in one pas.sage (R 3U0) piayer in tlie night- 
time is actually forbidden. IVe read also of a 
‘ man ’ who (like the arcliangel Micliael among the 
Jews) receives tlie prayers, and stores or preserves 
them in the treasure-house of the Life (R 221 f., 300). 
In the later redaction of a regulation in tlie etliical 
code the believer is commanded to ask a blessing 
upon flesh-food before eating (R 68 ; cf. MB, p. 94). 
The priests drew up sliort forms of prayer for these 
ordinances ; hut for protection agaiii-t di.stress and 
danger tliey regarded prayer in tlie piu|,er seu.-^e as 
less effective than a long series of lecitation.s fiom 
tile uucieiit liuok 

28. The masseqta. — The ceieuiuuy leimtu /iius- 
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seqtd, ‘ mounting up,’ • ascent,' consists exclusively 
of such recitations, and is designed to help the souls 
of the departed if in their journey or flight to 
the better world they should be stopped by evil- 
disposed spirits or because of their own sins. The 
imagination of the Mandseans gave itself wth zest 
to descriptions of this ascension and of the stations 
through which the soul must pass. Each station is 
pictured as a place where the adherents of a false 
religion, or various classes of sinful men, are kept 
in w’ard and punished, the term applied to such a 
place being mcUrd, or mattartd, i.e. ‘ward,’ ‘place 
of custody,’ ‘ prison. ’ Some of the descriptions con- 
tain features taken from Parsi-Gnostic sources, as, 
e.g., the ‘ gates’ of the planets situated one alx)ve 
the other (mentioned as Mithraic in Origen, c. Cds. 
vL 22 ; cf. MS, p. xii), or the guardian spirits who 
come to meet the soul, and — in the latest GcmA 
texts — the tree of life, the balance in which the 
soul is weighed, the judge of the dead, etc. (.1/i?, 

р. 195 f. ; so, in the Vatican Divan, beasts of prey 
lie in wait for the soul). The souls of the devout 
pass all the wards without mole.-tation, because, 
according to the tractates of tlie Genzd which 
describe the ascension (x. K and iv. L), they give 
the 'name and sign’ that they have ‘taken from 
the waves of the water,’ i.e. because they profess 
theMandcean faith and thus show that they belong 
to the world of light. In place of this name and 
sign, however, the hymns of the Gemd (alwut 12i> 
piece.s), all of which lind their tliemes in tlie destiny 
of the soul, itsimpiisonmon; in tlie body, its release, 
and its journey home to the world of light, insist 
rather upon the necessity of good works ; with 
these was probably a.-sociated a devout spirit (cf., 

с. g., L 101. 3 : ‘ I loved the Life, and Mandad’hayyS 
dwelt in my heart’). It is but seldom, liowever, 
that we find in these hj'mns even a few words re- 
ferring to the religious practice of the Mandieans 
or to the ‘ Jordan.’ The explanation of this curious 
fact we take to be as follows. The masneqta for 
the dead is in reality a Mandaean imitation of a 
corresponding ceremony in the Parsi religion. Ac- 
cording to Par.si doctrine, the .soul, after leaving 
the body, is received by it' own good thought.s, 
words, and works — which a.ssume the form of a 
beautiful maiden— and by them is led across the 
narrow Chinvat bridge, or guarded against other 
objects of fear. Xow the hymns in the Genzd are 
simply •m'l.sseqtO hymn.s, i.e., they were composed 
for use in the MamUean ceiemouy. They are the 
work of Manikean writers, a- cannot be doubted in 
view of the matter incorporated in them, but in 
composing them the writers must have let their 
thoughts be guided by the example of the Par.-i 
ceremony and the I’arsi texts. 

29 . Mandaean poetry. — Although the majority of 
the Manda'an hymns can lay little claim to real 
poetic merit, they .show at least that the Manda-ans 
did not deal with their religious knowledge on 
purely intellectual lines, but found in it a .source 
of true emotion, and the .spirit that inspires them 
seems to be one of sincere and genuine emotion. 
As a specimen of the innsscqifi hymns we give here 
one of the mo.st pleasing (L 89f.); it slionld Ije 
premise<l that the use of the expres.sion ‘my con- 
flict’ rests upon the idea that the soul is entangled 
in the body and in its earthly conditions generally 
— an entanglement that is dissolved at death. 

1. ‘How I rejoice’ How iii> heart doth rejoice I IIgvv I 
rejoice on the driv when iny conflict is dissolved, and I to 
the place of the hik- 

I flv and I ‘ 40 . At tlie ward of yame^{*the sun’J I arrni:-*! 

I utter a call . “ Who takf'th me p i^t the ward of Sjme> 

‘•Th> merit and thv urk- afi'l I I.ine aln»5» anil lh\ well <1 
take thee p tj.t the want of ..’r-s ' 

Strophe-- \ 4, and ' .it. -til nc .r- repetition^ of th. i 

fxcept fh\l IjT Same- thev - .h-itute r. •'perti\el> the m. .-i., 
tire. ih. • . p .indRnhi. Tne limnn tht-u pr**. d*. 

* ilow I lejouiel ilOA' ai} iieurt Uul.i ! How 1 , 


rejoice on the day when my conflict is dissolved, and I go to 
the place of the Life. 

I fly and I go. I armed at the wa'.er-brooks. As I arrived 
at the water-brooks, the radiant beam ( kvj ti'is) came forth to 
meet me. He took me by my right hand and led me through 
the water-brooks. They [the celestial beings appointed for the 
purpose] brought splendour and clothed me with it; they 
brought their light and wrapped me round with it. Life reclined 
upon life, and found its own life ; its own life it found.’ 

Here follow a few sentences composed of ancient forniulie ; 
their construction and, in part, their sense are difficult to 
make out. 

30 . The Mandaeans under Sasanian rule. — The 
Mandeeans never playetl a part in the field of 
politics. As long as they were allowed to go about 
their daily tasks without interference, their frame 
of mind w.as one of entire content. They were in 
no sense a warlike people, and their whole history, 
as well as tlieir literatme, shows that they were 
able to oiler only a weak resistance to persecution 
and attacks upon their religion. 

Babylonia, in tlie period pieceding its conquest 
by the Arabs, belonged to the empire of the Sasani- 
ans. We cannot say whether the Mamliean hatred 
of the Jews was kindled by documents embodying 
an anti-Jewish Gnosis ; it may perhaps date from 
the first half-century of our era, when a number of 
rapacious Jewish satraps, as related by Josephus 
(Ant. XVIII. ix. 1 If. [§ 310 ff, cd. Niese]i, provoked 
the whole population to an outbreak against them- 
selves and their compatriots. 

The .S.isanians persecuted the ISIanidiieans and 
the Christians wlio adhered to Rome, but they 
.spared the Nestorian Church, vliich was subject 
to the State, and tlie peaceable Mandieans. The 
latter, however, were sometimes ill-treated by 
Christian monks who went to them as missionaries. 
In the Genzd (xvi. R) we find an account of the 
Roman Catholic clergy and worship, and (i. and 
ii. R) we are told that the attempts to convert the 
Mandfpans were not always carried out ‘ with 
sweetness’ — witli discourses and promises — but 
were also supported by force. In that satrapy, 
doubtless, tlie Nostorian Church had at one time 
sufficient infinence to have the soldiery employed 
on its behalf ; and, accordingly, we read (R 28. ifi) : 

‘ When He [the ‘ Saviour Jesus ’] compels } ou, say, “ We are 
thine”; but In . . ♦ . , t,. . ^ ’ deny not 

the word of yo • >r hidden 

things are not n • ' 

31 . In the period of the Arabian invasion ; mi- 
gration. — Then (e. A.D. 650) came the incursion of 
the Muslim Arabs, and the collapse of the Sasanian 
empire. Certain late portions of the Getizd make 
reference to the gate and the demons of the planet 
Mars, ‘Nirig [Xergal] who is called the Arab 
■Ahdala.’ 

■ The whole earth is luade subject to his throne ' ; to liis 
followers ail fall a prey ; ‘ day after day they make war 

and shed blood, and are e\ er an oppression to the tribe of the 
souls, and to the j^reat family of the Life ’ ; ‘ and there are also 
many souls of the i;reat family of the Life who go over to them, 
and deny the name of the Life. . . .' I n their distress the devout 
Maiidaiaps comforted themselves with the thought that the 
wicked '.Vlxiala had fallen into one of the infernal prisons, 
where his followers take him to task, asking why they now 
suffer lorm. iits in the realm of daikiiess while ‘ the' servants of 
the alien [I'.e. ilanda d'haiyt], against whom we drew the 
sword, mount up to the w orlii of light ‘ (Mli, p. 162 f.). 

It must have lieen about tliis period, in the 7th 
or 8th cent. A.D., that most of the Mandsean.s, 
having reached the limits of endurance, gave way 
liefore the Mu'lim Ai.ibs. and migiaied from 
Babylonia to tiie aii jaccnt distrii ts of I’ersia. It 
Is pos,sible that the minoruy, a.s found later on the 
Eapbrates and the Tigii-. bad for a time osten.sibly 
adojited Ishuii, or tliat tliey concealed themselve- 
aiiiong the adjoining nuusbes. 

32 . Restoration of the cultus. — Tractate xxvii. R 
iitay be intcrjireteii a.s ,a sumoif.us to a meeting (u 
the Manikean eomiuunities either on the banks or 
the rivei' of Klifuist.'in or (afler peace li.ad iieen 
le'toied) in their old home: it i' ,i manifest, i m 
wlo.il - We, the rarmiila.s,’ luiii wuii player and 
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adjuuitiou to the Miunlfean.' of both sexes to urge | 
them to fulfil their religious duties. The people j 
are to come on Suuday.s to the temple (lit. ‘drvell- ' 
ing ’ ; do'.vu to inoJeni times it rva-s nothing more 
than a small lioii.io with gabled roof), where, in 
Irecoiuing order, they are to staml praying behind 
the Tarmida.s, to take part in the communion, etc. 
This tractate is unmistakably one of the very latest 
coinpo.sitions in the Gcnzd, and is a documentary 
witness to the rise of an ecclesiastical organization 
among the Manda'ans. In earlier texts the term tar- 
imde (for ’TsVa), like the corresponding word nadrfrai 
in the NT, means simply ‘ believers’ ; but by this 
time it was the name which the priests applied to 
themselves. The institution of .Sunday, as is shown 

by its designation as habSabba ( j.» ; cf. 

Peshitta of Mt 28'), was adopted by the Mandseans 
from Syro-Chri.stian usage, though, of course, 
through the medium of documents of whose origin 
they were ignorant. The manifesto urges the due 
observance of the day (MR, pp. 88, 90). The 
religious ceremonies enjoined are those of old : 
immersion, performed by the individual himself or 
applied by parents to children, the stretching forth 
of the right hand, and the partaking of communion- 
bread. Everything is as yet quite primitive, in 
harmony with the fact that the tarmide, ‘ priests,’ 
are stilt hardly distinguishable from the malfnni, 

‘ teachers,’ reverence for u hom had been enjoined 
in the moral code (cf. § 13). 

33. Introduction of new ceremonies by the 
priests. — In the period that immediately followed 
the priests formed themselves into an organized 
bodj^ and gradually amplilied the religious cere- 
monial with rites requiring the co-operation of an 
official celebrant, or, at least, elaborated such rites 
from the traditional usages, and conjoined them 
with the simple ceremonies of earlier times. Even 
towards the close of the period of the Genzd as 
attested in the latest sections of that work (cf. 
MR, p. 104), we tind, besides the rite of marking 
the forehead with water from the river, a sign 
made with oil ; a certain nii.xture was prescribed, 
and was to be prepared and applied by the priests. 
The draught of ‘living’ water was duplicated, 
being taken once from the individual's own hand 
and once from the priest’s bowl (qunina). The 
priesthood ventured even to institute, in addition 
to the ordinary communion-bread, a host of higher 
order, the ‘ superior pehta,’ which was reserved for 
themselves and the SalmanSs (see below). They 
also instituted a sacrament for the dying (cf. MR, 
p. 82), and, in addition to the masse, qtu of the dead, 
one for the living. The latter was an eight day.s’ 
ceremony, and conferred upon the person concerned 
the title of ScdmCuid idbd, ‘ blessed perfect one,’ as 
well as priestly rank ; he was thenceforward re- 
garded as dead to the world, and had to abstain 
from sexual intercourse. The ordinary imnrersion.s 
performed by the individual Mandieau as time and 
opportunity permitted — every day, morning and 
evening (I.e-Gouz, Voiyaqe et obsercatiotis, p. 301), 
or only on Sund.ays and feast days, and the days 
preceding them (Siouffi, La Religion des dovbbas, 
p. 83) — could still be regularly per fointed without 
priestly a.ssistance. About this time, however, an 
annual festival was introduced at which all the 
members of a community as.senibled upon the bank 
of a river. Thi.s celebration, conducted by a priest, 
included, in it.s first part, all the.ceremonies requir- 
ing to be performed in the river and with river 
water ; but here the priest, using his right hand, 
'ubmerged the layman three times ; thrice, too, | 
he m.ade the sign upon the recipient’s forehead, | 
and thrice, with liE own hand, gave him water to \ 
drink [Qnloffd, fob 9. 32 fF.). Further, the first! 
immersion of children now as-umed the form of a 1 


bapti-m admini^-teied by a priest with .jue or two 
assistants (for t. and reference, ’gearing upon 
these baptisms cf, MR, pp. 221-224'. 

34. Ceremonies wrongly interpreted by Euro- 
peans. — The assertion that the IMand.cans worship 
the cro.-ss rests upon reterenees in thi.- Xarratio of 
Ignatims a Jesu (p. 38), and is due to misappre- 
hension. What actually takes place is that at 
great festiv als a priest of higher rank sticks a few 
cane rods into the ground close togetlier and cross- 
wise, and that he renders homage to this symbol. 
The structure is termed ‘ beams of sideiidoiir,’ and 
may thus be regarded as symbolizing the world of 
light. 

Reports dating from the 17th cent, agree in 
stating that it was the practice of the Mandieans 
in Basra to sacrifice a fowl once a year, and Jean 
Thevenot writes that he himself hail witnessed ‘ la 
sacrifice de la poule ' on the 2nd of November 1665. 
Since, however, the Mandavan religion does not per- 
mit animal sacrifices, such .statements refer in all 
likelihood to the fowl whose blood was used in 
preparing the special host mentioned above. Ac- 
cording to Siouffi, the ‘ superior pehta ’ was made 
but once a year, and was in the form of baked 
wheaten cakes, each of which was sprinkled on 
both sides with four drops of sesame oil and four 
drops of the blood of a newly-killed pigeon. The 
dead bird was afterwards buried in the temple, 
presumably with a view to ratifying its slaughter 
as a .sacretl act. The act was thus in no sense a 
.sacrifice, and it is so little in keeping with the 
fabric of the Mandcean cult that its institution can 
be characterized only as a gross blunder on the 
part of the priests. 

35. The priestly hierarchy; an order of con- 
fession in the Persian settlement.— The priestly 
system included the following grades : pupils, who 
were in training from their fifth or seventh year ; 
assistants employed in the sacred ceremonies ; 
priests, who had to pass an examination and be 
ordained; and high priests, chosen by the ordinary 
priests from their own number. The name applied 
to an assistant (and perhaps also to a pupil) was 
igandd or Skandd (cf. MS, p. 169), and to a priest, 
tarmidd, while a high priest bore the Persian title 
ot ganzibiii, ‘treasurer.’ Each priest had his own 
di^es and table, and partook of food and drink 
apart from the others ; but hi.s wife, by a special 
consecration, might sit with him at meals. There 
are numerous data which seem to indicate that the 
clericalizing of the >Iand:ean cult was carried 
furthest in the Persian settlement. Besides the 
title of the high prie.st, the names of several 
articles of priestly attire (rasiii) are Persian words 
—tdga, kanzald, pandama. The priest's seal-ring 
(Siouffi, ‘ le chaunuavar ’) bears the device, ‘ Name 
of Y6.war ziw4 ’ ; had the inscription originated in 
Babylonia, it would have been ‘ Name of Mandd 
d’hayyfi.’ Again, while the Xnrratio ot Ignatius 
(p. 23) show's distinctly that the Mandivans of Basra 
knew nothing of the practice of confe.'.sing to a 
priest, Siouffi’s informant, who appears to have 
studied in Persia, tells of a form of confession 
according to which the sinner, upon making a 
penitent acknowledgment of his sins, three times 
receives absolution for the same sin, i.e., he is 
assured of the remission of future penalty ; but 
after the third time further transgression can be 
expiated only by certain good works. The passage 
of the Genzd to which appeal is made in support 
of this ordinance simply enjoins that the devout 
shall thrice ‘ re-erect ’ apostates or transgressors 
before casting tJiem out of the community. 

36. Final redaction of the Genza writings. — 
Persian loan-words are found even in the iddest 
Mandtean texts, but names like Ydwar p friend,’ 
‘helper ), Sim, and Bahrain (Verethraghna) could 
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liartlly Itave mnio into aonniL;' the ^laniheans 

except on Per~ian oil. Whoii, m i ordingly, in 
tnany tractato^ vp tin'l the^e )ianie,s taking the 
]ihi<c of till' iiuilouliteilly more ancient Maud.i 
(I'hayve, iiniiMhcn ive oti-erve tliat in others, in 
parage' where the hearer of that epithet is nien- 
tiuned, it i^ added tiiat he i« aKo called Sam, 
Vilwar, etc., it f-eeius liighly pioUalile that most of 
tlic tractate.^ in the G'liyi. nndeiwent their linal 
ledaotion, i.e. attained their piesent fonn, in the 
Persian province. 

37. Religious decadence ; obsolescence of the 
language. — By the time when the '.Vhhrisid khalifs 
had e.stahlished pe.ace and order thronphont their 
domains, the Mamhean relipion had p.assed it^ 
zenith. The de--ire for kiiowledpe and the spirit 
of enthn.'ia^m were quenched; the theological 
activities tliat had been carne.stly directed towards 
a solution of life'.s enigmas had spent themselves, 
and had piveii place— as in the writers of the 
DrASe (/'ni't/h' and tlie Sii/rd d' Vtihyit—to placid 
dialectic.s and f.ihle making. The .soul which 
knew that it hail come forth from a better world 
and would again hchohl it.s piimal alxide was no 
longer a wcll-'pring of sacred lyric ; the Mand.'ean 
had, in fact, become familiarizeil with his faith, 
and was now anxious simply to bring his store of 
ancient hymns into order, to keep it intact, and to 
use it properly. It wh' in this period that the 
-Mandseans gathered tlieir writings into collections, 
and composed tlie lituigical directions or regula- 
tions comprised in tlie (JiJ'ntd. the Marri'ige 
F)inini/'n-i/, and the Paris Oinhi. Moi cover, living, 
as they now did, in isolated groups among jieoples 
ot other faiths, they gradually lost the use of their 
ancestial dialect, and Aiabic, wliich had made 
its way into these ilistiicts, hec.amo their ver- 
nacular, thougli Mariihciin still maintained its 
place in leli.pious worship. In the process of 
organizing tlie ritual I'very ceremony came to ho 
introduced ami ooiiclmled with rci'itations from 
the sar-ic'l hooks; in tlie mfi.t-ipqtu, indeed, the 
recitations constituted the main element, and, 
accordinL; to tsioufli. this ceremonial, designed to 
siiccoiii the departed. lasted for seven day.s. Since, 
however, tile teachings of the GenzA required all 
lielievers to engage in such recitations, the prie.sts 
endeavouicd, liy imstructiiig the young, to confer 
upon the laity the ability to read and, as far a.s 
possible, to understand the texts, although theii 
own learning was doubtless almo't wholly contined 
to a knowledge of the liturgy and a traditional 
nnderst.andiiig of their own language. 

38. The Sabians of the Qur’^ ; Mughtasila 
and Mandseans. — In the (Jui an we find three 
l>assage.s (ii. D9, v. 73 ; cf. xxii. 17) in which the Jews, 
the Xasaneans t('hristians), and the Sahiaiis are 
assured of religious toleration. The f.amou= Muslim 
scholar al-Mas'udi, writing in tlie 10th cent., .speaks 
of ( haldte.an or Babylonian Saliians ‘who.se rem- 
nants live to-day in villages among the swamps 
between Wfisit and Basra,' states that in tlieir 
]irayers they turn to the pole-star and Capricorn, 
and describes them as ‘tho«e who wear girdles' 
(S. de Sacy, A'otfe. ,v ef >’xtrnit^, VIII. i. [1810] 132 11’.). 
The Manila ails turned towards the north, .and 
wore the 'giiille. Moreover, tlie Kit^h nl-h'ihrist 
fp. 340, 1. 26' states that the Siihians of the 
ni.ar'hes are the Muglua'ila, a word meanin.g 
‘ those who wash thcinscives,’ and if also declaics 
that they wash all their fooii— a practice which, .so 
far at lea-t as flesh-food i~ com erned, is aBn en- 
joined in the GenzA. To tiie-e Mnglitasila, how- 
ever, the same writer ascribe-- a doctrine of diiali'm 
— a tiling quite unknown in the .Manda?.an docu- 
ments ; and he also 'fate.s that many of them -till 
worship the star-s, while, on the other hand, the 
gnanntee of toleration in the QnPan as.sumes that 


the 'sahian- believe in One Ood (ami in the T^a.-t 
.ludg'nient'i. To account for these references to 
the Mnghta-i',) there -eem to he two aPernatiic 
hypoihceC- at oui di,spo-al : we may -uppose either 
that the Sahiaiis of tlie marghe- were ilescemhint- 
of that grnu[i of originally iieathen baptists of 
Babylonia which did not share tlie religious de- 
velop. iient of tbe Mamheans, or that .some of the 
Maii'la-ati' had taken lefu.ge tioiii the Arabs in 
the swamps {.J 31), ami theie. while adhering to 
their cu-tom ot 'uathing and washing, had adopted 
new and alien doctrines. For further particulars 
reg.xrding the Mughta-ila cf. art. P.r.KESAITES, 
vol. V. p. 268. 

T’lie passages in the Qur’an ami the name 
‘Sfihian-’ would applj’ most approximately to the 
^ianda'aIls. The Maiuheati.s, in -peaking of their 
practice of immersion, always employ forms of 
the verbal root >3s, as, c.y., iti R 286. 1 ; im;: 
K'3KS j'rNtm, ‘ wlio imnierse their sons and their 
daughters’ ; by their Arab neighbours they were 
termed .8uhha down even to recent times, ami in 
European accounts dating from the 17th cent, 
they were called ‘ Sabbi,’ ’ Sabbei,' ‘ Sabi,' ‘ Saba'i ' 
— the termination being that of the Ital. or Lat. 
plural. The name may formerly have covered the 
Mughta-ila as well, and the latter possibly also 
canie under the refeiences of the Qur’an. As 
regards the Mamheans, we have alieady seen that, 
as an outcome of the doctrine of the king of light, 
they had become monotheists, und that they be- 
lieved in .a future retribution. 

39. Ostensible Christianity of the Mandaeans. — 
The toleration extended to the Sfibians by no 
means secured for the Jlandieans a condition of 
life satisfactory' in every respect. In course of 
time — perhapis more than once — circumstances 
arose in which they thought it better to be re- 
garded as C’hri.stians. As, however, besides the 
name of ‘ MandiiyS,’ they' had also adopted that by 
which the Christians were known, viz. 'Nasbrayd’ 
—in the GenzA the latter is actually used more 
frequently than the former — it would demand no 
great etlort on their part to say' that they weie 
('hri'tians. If, e.g., they no longer wished to be 
regarded as akin to the Sabians dwelling in the 
marshes, or if they hojied to evade a tax imposed 
.specilically on the Sabians, tliey would probably 
assume the Christian name without misgiving. 
.Vccording to Ignatius a .Tosn {Xnrmtio, i., a 
i-hapter ivritten by liimselfi, the Mandeeans ot 
Basra believed that Muhammad had granted 
them a document guaranteeing their safety, but 
that his succes.sors had not le-pected it. Ignatius 
also state.s that the IMand.eans were formerly- 
united with the Chaldcean Christians, but that, 
about one hundred and seventy years before hi.s 
time, they had renounced the authority of the 
Babylonian patriarch and abandoned the name of 
‘Christian-. If we qualify this .statement by 
-.aying that the Mamhean communities liad at one 
time joined hand- with tiie Cliurch — though only 
for a while — it will be quite rorrect. 

The Arabian unter, Hamza Isfahan! (beloni^incf^, like the two 
Arabian writers already ritfd, to the lOth cent.), atfirins tliui 
tne true ^hians, i e. thn=e tne Qur’an has in view, wc-r. 

heretical fhri'stiat's, ‘living between tiie ile^ert ufal t)iv 
s.Mxmps.' Th'3 ophiion m iv have ansr-n frem a fn-ion of v,.j,ie 
r“p*>rts about rht if iTidTiar.-' and the .sj; i iml it 

p‘»Si-ibly be tak»'n as indirect t‘\i‘len’'e that 9^. ► t i\ 
cent- the Mai.d-eans desired to he reu'aKled as C’m is'cans. (»n 
tlie oHi»ir hiinl, a Muslim n.i^ht w-!} li'.nk oi all tlie 

S.abiatiS. h’. i‘-'.4‘5on nf their h,ij.r'-.ri • praon, t-s, as h-eloncjino’ to 
the Christian horly. '' ’ 

40 . The Mandseans as ‘Christians of St. John.' 

— The I’ortugue.-e monks rlirough whu-i- report- 
the exi-tence of the .M.uri.i ,i;is wn- lir-t made 
known in Europe asserted that they weie lieseemieil 
from the disciples of John the Bapti-t icr. a letter 
from Pietro della Valle, dated June 1622), and 
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from that time, in treatises and text-books of 
Church Hi=tur3', thej^ have been referred to and 
regarded (on the ground of Ac IS-’ 19'*^-) as Christ- 
iani S. loannis, ‘Christians of St. John.’ It 
was not svithout some support from their own 
side that this designation gained currency. A 
number of Mandreans who had tiansferred their 
allegiance to the Roman Catholic Church visited 
Rome in the period between 1652 and 1660, and 
Abraham Echelleusis, who cultivated a most 
frienilly intercourse witli them in order to gain 
the fullest possible information regarding their 
characteristics and doctrine, was told hj' them 
that their people called themselves ‘ Nasarseans 
of Yahya’ — tliough in Arabic only, the qualifying 
phrase perhaps meaning that they did not call 
themselves so in their own religious language, or 
among themselves, but that they adopted the name 
only in their intercourse with people of a diti'erent 
faith ; at all events tlie phrase implies that thej^ 
did not speak of theiii.selves as kristianS (R 55. 14, 
282. 12). 

John the Baptist is mentioned in a single tractate 
only (cf. § It), which long lay almost unnoticed 
by the Mandseans, but at length, when the final 
additions and a number of titles to the writings of 
the GenzA came to be formulated (R 57. 23, 188. 
26, 213. 10, 218. 23), a period opened in which the 
Mandoeans turned to the figure of the Baptist 
with intense interest, and it is worthy of note 
tliat his old name Ydhanna (which they pronounce 
Yfihftna) was now expanded to Yahya- Yohannd, 
or was sometimes simply superseded by Yahyd. 
Yahya is the Arabic form of tlie name — the form 
by which the Baptist is mentioned and higlily ex- 
tolled in the Qur'an (iii. 34, vi. 85, xix. 1^-15). 
May we not, therefore, venture to supijpose that 
the reason why the writers of this period bring 
John into such prominence and make him a hero 
of their people was that tliey had already' begun to 
refer to him, in the presence of the Muslim authori- 
ties, as the prophet of their religion ? Henceforth 
they could claim, whenever and wlierever they 
thought fit, to rank as ‘ NasOrayS d’Yahya’ — a 
name whicli, to ail except themselves, could mean 
nothing else than ‘ Christians of John.’ 

Finally, they are said actually to have introduced 
the name of Yahya-Yfiliana into their baptismal 
formula, and to have done so, in fact, by speaking 
of the rite itself as having been instituted by God, 
by Manda d’hayya, and by Jolm (cf. MB, p. 225, 
on Siouffi’s authority). This innovation would 
seem to be best explained as a result of the lesson 
constantly impressed upon the Mandmans by 
Roman Catholic missionaries during the 17th cent., 
viz. tliat their baptism was only the baptism of 
John mentioned in Ac 18'-’ 19’, and as a counter- 
stroke to the attempt.s to bring them 'witliin the 
Roman Catholic fold. 

41. In the period of the Portuguese ascendancy 
in the Persian Gulf. — In tlie IGth cent, the Portu- 
guese dominated the Indian Ocean, establishing 
themselves securely at Goa on the Indian and at 
Muscat on the Arabian coast, and in the harbours 
of Ceylon. Tliey forced tlieir way into the Persian 
Gulf, and on tlie coast of Persia made the island 
of Hormuz the b.ase of their military forces ; and 
with the pasha of the district of B.asra they reached 
an agreement by wliicli, in return for annual gifts, 
he permitted tliem to have a trading-.station in 
Basra, and pronii^ed to protect it. Tlie Portuguese 
soldiers and traders were everywliere followed hy 
the Jesuits, who founded missions, and secured 
the government of such settlements as ‘ Cliristian 
territories’ .according to the regulations of tlie 
Inquisition, Thus Poitugiiese monks came to 
Basra, where they obtained a liouse ami made one 
of its rooms into a clmn-li, their hopie i eimr to win 


for the Roman faith more particularly the sciiij- 
niatic (Nestorian and Armenian) Christians living 
in the district. Theh" attention, however, would 
soon be attracted by the Mandoeans, for the number 
of the latter in Basra and its neighhoiiiliood in 
the 17th cent, was still estimated at 14,000-15,000, 
while in the city itself they are said to have formei 1 
tlie majority of the population (Le-Gouz). Decades 
may have elapsed, however, before the monks 
learned that the ‘Sabbi’ held John the Baptist in 
honour and baptized their children, and so came 
to believe that this baptistic people were already' 
.semi-Christians, and needed only a little instruc- 
tion in order to become good Catliolics. The 
Discnrstis which Ignatius issued as a supplement 
to the Narratio provides the arguments to be 
employed in persuading the Mandtean priests ; but 
the latter were not to be won over by' such simple 
means. Thereupon the missionaries, bent upon 
gaining their end, induced the pasha to order the 
Sabbi, under tlireat of fines or bodily penalties, to 
attend the Roman Catholic place of worship and 
observe Sunday according to the Christian practice 
of resting from servile work on that day. In thi.s 
way tlie work of conveision was set on foot, sup- 
ported, however, by doles of food and clothing to 
the children of the poorer Mandseans. 

About tliis time tlie Mandiean communities suf- 
fered a considerable loss from anotlier cause. In tlie 
early years of the 17th cent, tlie Portugue.se found 
that their commercial monopoly on the Persian 
coast was challenged, and by way of strengthen- 
ing their powers of defence tliey resorted to the 
employment of mercenaries. To tlie Portuguese 
cantonments the Mandteans are said to liave 
flocked in vast numbers from Basra, and, no 
doubt, from Persia also — people who, of course, 
had there barely managed to live. In their new 
capacity they were instructed in the Christian 
faith and received Christian baptism (Le-Gouz, 
della Valle). 

Tlie fortified inshore island of Hormuz, which 
commanded the entrance to the Persian Gulf, was 
invested bj' British merchantmen and the military 
forces of the ‘ Duke ’ of Shiraz in 1622, and sur- 
rendered on the 1st of May of that year. The 
prestige of the Portuguese was at an end ; their 
missionaries withdrew from Basra, and the Mand- 
seans once more enjoyed freedom in their religious 
services. Of the Cliristian converts .-ome embraced 
Islam, wliile the rest reverted to their ancestral 
faith — ‘ et ne s'en conserva pas quatre Ciiretieiis ’ 
(Le-Gouz). 

42. In Basra in the time of Ignatius a Jesu. — 

The place of the Portuguese Jesuit.s was taken liy 
an Italian mission of Discalced Carmelites under 
tlie leadership of Ignatius a Jesu. Within a few 
years Ignatius came to realize that great or lasting 
results would never be secured among tiie Mund- 
leans while they lived in Per-^ia, and lie devised 
the plan of persuading them to emigrate to Christ- 
ian teiTitories. From the Poituguese viceroy' in 
the Indian Ocean he obtained a guarantee tliat 
Mandseans w'ho so desired would leieive grants of 
land in the colonies under tlie viceregal authority', 
on condition that they would give their allegiance 
to the Roman Catholic Chinch. The otier of 
settlements in Ceylon was accepted by many who 
were eventually rejected because they insisted 
upon being allowed to take tlieir priests with them 
and to remain loyal to their faith ; but, notwith- 
standing tliis, a number of Mandoeans were sent 
forth, such migrations having taken place, as has 
been ascertained by Asseniani fioni documents of 
the Congrcgntio de prnpagayula fdi\ in tlie years 
1629, 1633, 1646, and 1650. 'I he whole afl'air, 
however, came to very little, and all tliat Ignatius 
himself says of it is that he had once sent to the 
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research can clear up the problem. Meanwhile the 
texrdency has becii jiaf in the direction of the 

Berlin system, wlii' !i, m'^oiding to Petrie, ‘defies 
all the history .and the colhiteral facts which sup- 
port it ' [Anrie at Ell 'jpt , London, 1915, pt. i. p. 37) ; 
and Manetho’s credit remains in suspense. 

In addition to hi^ service to chronology, Manetho 
ha.s contributed, though only at second-hand, two 
interesting traditions of Egyptian history. These 
are preserved by .1 osepbus p'. ..-1 iiion. i. 26 f. ), and 
give a somewhat nebulous account of the Hyksos 
invasion, and the narrative of the ex)iul.sion of a 
race of lepers and unclean persons, which may 
conceivably represent the Egyptian tradition of 
the Hebrew Exodus. 

Manetho’s chronological scheme is too long to 
be given in detail, hut will be found, in part or in 
whole, in most of the Egyptian Histories — e.g., 
completely in Budge, i if Egypt, i. 130-140. 

t,iTRH\TtRK — I. P. Cory, Annient Fragments, London, 
1832, i.p lU-l'l ; F. Lenorraant, Ancn'nt History of the East, 
do. ISO!), i. ; J. Lieblein, Ei'chrrrhes sur la chronulogie 

rityptienne, C’hristianua, IsT.t; C. C. J. Bunsen, Egypt’s Place 
in Fnirersal History, Kng. tr , J.ondon, 1843, i. 5G-'1G ; G. 
Maspero, The Dawn of t’h ihzation, Engl, tr., do, 131)4, pp. 
125-2ju, 73j-7L)0 : H. Brugseh, Histoire d’Egypte, Leipzig, 
ISjQ, i. Pl-30, 237-20,1 ; W, M, F. Petrie, History oj Egypt, 
London, 1S04, i. lG-23, Researches in Sinai, do. 1906; E. A. 
W. Budge, Hiilnri/ r.j Egypt, do. 1902, i. 111-161, A Short 
History of the Egyptian People, do. 1914; E. de Rougd, 

‘ Exanien de roiiMMuede M. leC'hev.rlierde Bunsen,’ in Annates 
lie philiiniphie l•hretl/llnl•, .\ui.-x\i. (I34i;-47J; J. H. Breasted, 
Histn/y of Egypt, London, 19i)6 ; R. M. Burrows, The Dts- 
coverie.i in Crete, do. 1903 ; H. R. Hall, Ancient History of the 
Sear East, do. mz. J.tMES BaIKIE. 

MANICHiEISM. — i. Sources. — Manichmism , 
the religion of Maul or Mane.s, is one of those 
sy.steins which are usually classed together under 
the name of (Inosticism. The Manicbiean religion 
arose in Babylonia about the middle of the 3rd 
cent. -A.D., and during many generations exercised 
great infinence both in the East and in the M’est. 
Of tlie literature of the Maniclucans very little has 
survived. The fragments of Manichaian .MS.S which 
have lately been discovered in Central Asia pre.sent 
great ditlicultie.s of interpretation, so tliat, while 
they confix ni nixxcli that was previoxxsly known, they 
do not enable ixs to form a connected idea of the 
subject." The attempts which have been made in 
modern times to prove that some well-known book.®, 
in particular certain of the Apocryphal Go.'pel.s anxl 
-Acts, .are of Manicb.'can origin must be pxonoxxnced 
« holly xxnsuccessful. Hence oxxr inforni.atmn re- 
specting this religion is derived almo.st entirely 
from noxi-Manichaean authors, most of whom wrote 
witli an avowedly ho.stile purpose. .Vs our conclu- 
sions must depend largely on the rel.ativcinxportance 
which we attach to the various .sources, it is neces- 
sary first to give sonxe account of theixx. They 
fall into four main gwoxxps : (1) Oriental Chxistian 
sources, (O' Zeroastrian sources, (3) AA'e.stem soixrce.s, 
(4) .Afulxanxmadan .sources. 

(1) Orientnl t’hristinn .- — These have, in some 
re.spects, the greatest claim to consideration. The 
Aramaic-speaking Chxisti.ans of Syria ami Meso- 
potamia were in race, in language, and in gexxeral 

1 These frai^ents are written in various lan^uaj;^ (Pei>ian, 
Turkish, and Chinese). They iiave h.-en puhlishetJ b\ F. 'V. K. 
Muller, ‘ Handschriften-Reste in F-i r.mu't lo ‘^•■hnft ans Tuifan,’ 
in SB A IF, 1904, p. 343 fif., and la ABA IF, iuu4, ‘Km I>oppelhIatt 
aus einem mani<‘haischen Hymnenbuch.’ in ABA W, 1012 (repub- 
lished separately, Berlin, IslS); A. von Le Coq, ‘ Ein manichaisoh- 
uifriirisches Fragment aiis Idniut-Schahri.’ in 5BAJF. IOin, p. 
393 fF., ‘Ein rhri^tliches und ein luauichaisches Manu’^kript- 
fragment in turki«oher Spraohe aus Tin fan,’ *6., lO'/O, p. UOJfT . 
‘Dr. Stein's Turkish Khua-tuanift from Tun-IIuanir, heinir a 
Confession-prayer of the 5Ian!-:ha?an Auditores,' in JHAS, 1911. 
p. 277 S. , C. SaleiUvTnn. Ein Bruchatnk nuinicktiUchen Srhru'- 
tum» im Petrog:ra<l, lOOA {=HHni‘>r>’s 'le 

V Acadim^e vin. vj. GJ, 

Stttdien, i.. do. (= viii, \ni. lOX 

i.-iv., do. 1907-12 de imprTiale> dei: , 

Scienct>.^)‘, E. Chavannes and P. PelHot, * Cn traits nfianiohein i 
retrouv^ en Chine,' in AA, 1911 (republished. Paris. 1912), | 


culture nearly akin to the prixnitive Manicineans, 
and had evexy opportunity of becoming well ac- 
quainted with the new leligion. Unfortunately 
very little of tln-ir testimony Inxs come down to us. 
Aphraates, in the rtr^t haif of the 4th cent., the 
earliest Syriac autlior w liuse works have been pre- 
served in any coxisider.able quantity," briefly alUxdes 
to Manichreisiii as a dangerous hcre.sy : 

‘The chiltireii of darkness, the doctiine of the wicked Main, 
who dwell m daikiiess like serpents, and practise ChaldEei=iii 
[i e. astrology], the doctrine of Babel.’ 2 
More information may be gathered from the works 
of a younger contemporary of Aphraates, the well- 
known Ephraim of Nisibis, commonly called 
Ephraim Syrus. References to Maniclneism are 
found ill several of his writings, especially in a 
series of five discourses, entitled Letters to Hypatias.'^ 
The treati.se against Manicha;ism composed by 
Gabxiel, bishop of Hormizdsher, in the 6th cent., 
seems now to be lost.'* Later Syriac writers, such 
as Theodox’e bar-Khonx and Baxliebx'teixs,*’ tio not 
supply miiclx that is of importance. 

Among Oriental Christian autliorities we must 
also reckon the Armenian writer Eznik of Kolh, 
who lived in the 5th eent.,^ and Said ibn al-Bitriq, 
generally called Eutychius, who was Patriaich of 
Alexandria from A.D. 933 to 939.® 

(2) Zoroastrian . — Tlie evidence contained in 
Zoroastrian literature is, if anything, scantier than 
that which may be collected from the works of 
Oriental Clxristians ; moreover, it is much more 
difficult to interpret, owing partly to the unsatis- 
factory condition of the text and partly to our 
impeifect acquaintance with the language. But 
the vehement condemnations of Manicliceism whicli 
are found in Zoroastrian books bear witness at least 
to the dread with which the Persian priesthood 
regarded the rival faith.® 

(3) IVestern . — Accounts by Greek and Latin 
authors exist in far gxeater quantity, but they are, 
from the nature of the case, much less trustworthy. 
Manichxi.sin was so essentially Oriental (i.e. non- 
Hellenic) in its cliaracter that tixe Christians of the 
West would probably have had considerable diffl- 
cxrlty in nnder.standxng it, even if they liad been 
wholly impartial. Tliat this was out of tlie question 
hardly needs to be stated. The strangeness of the 
.system was doubtless an attraction to some minds, 
but tbo.se who are attracted by mere novelty are 
usually uncritical, vhile the attitude of nncom- 

1 On Aphraates see W. Wright, Short History of Syrluc Litera> 
turey London, 1S’>4, p. 32. The Uomdics of Aphraates have 
been re-edited, with a Lat. tr., by 1. Pariaot (Paris, 1S94). 

2 Uom. tli. Why the Manichsans were accused of a-strology 
will appear later on. 

3 The first of these discourses and part of the seoend were 
published by J. J. Overbeck in his Sancti Ephraemi S>jii 
aHorUeinque opera selectay Oxford 1S65, p. 21 ff. This portion 
of the second discourse was reprinted by K. Kessler {Maniy 
p. 2G.8ff), with a very inaccurate Germ. tr. The remainder 
or the work, with the exception of some p.As-a'^Ps which are 
eff<aced in the MS, was fir^t made kno"An b\ C. VV. .Mltr hell (.? 
Ephraim's Re/utato'ns/x,,, London, 1912). In Ephraim’s 
• urmina Xisihena (ed. G. llirkell, Leipzig, Isi 0), no. xW., there 
is an interesting pa-s'Jacre wfux-h douotk-a rtfers to the’Mani- 
cha^ans, though tiuy are not expres^l} namerl ; ‘ Fook in their 
perversity have forged tale, how that the I'.irkness ventured 
to disturb the I.«ght,’ etc. 

■* See Wright, &p. cit. p. 120. 

^Theodore’s of Mini has been published ami trati’S- 

lated by H. Pognon in hi’^ In<!cr‘phi.tii ht'UfJatt--=t ih $ coupes dt> 
Khouabir, Tarn. iy*7-'0. It m l>orro\vo.l in nart from Epi- 
phamu3,and therefore ■ annot be rtgartkd a^jpurf ly Orient.d C’f. 
also F. Clumont, Lu <'o<in tuie uiantch- d'ani’^s Thco J- /e 
beir KhAtii (= fiKch^'rchcK yin- le Manirht-i^itu\ \ ), Hru^el^ lu-,./ 

^ The testimony ot D.irhebreus is to L.' ..-.there"! pn-th from 
i. IS Syr Et'-'JfiiiaAKcal //n>fory, partiv fn-m his .^rab ('‘'onp'a- 
d-nm of the Dyua{.fie?. ^ 

7 See y. Langlois. Collect i'tn des hiAt., Kactens et 7nodenies 
’’c rAmxtfnie, Paris, lsG7-G’), ii. and the tr. by J. if, 

•V'hraid, Vienna. i9<M». p. 04 ff. 

^ Entychii 5% ed. E. P.3<’o Oxh^nl. 1C5S-59, w hi* h 

contains the original .\rah. text wrh a L-at. tr. 

^ Perhaps tiie nn'.-.t iiiip-jrr.int pa.’-'.i^e .)nth;~ '"ibject !•^ that 
’•U'lkh E. W. West has rr.m- iti Pahln-i h, 

'■''’■I -•). rit-iM. tr. is ifivf-n b\ .‘<a!cuu?in Ei.t 

BrvcK-il: hun.icluisrhen s'chrittfuios m .ifiat }fitsFutn‘ 
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priiiiiising hostility, which was adopted by the great 
majority of Christian theologians, naturally pro^■ed 
even less favourable to accurate comprehension. 

The foreign origin of Maniclireism is duly empha- 
sized hy Kiisehims in the brief notice which he 
devotes to this ‘insane heresy.'^ Alexander of 
Lyeopolis, the author of a short tract against 
Manichaeism,- was probably a contenqurrary of 
Eusebius, fie de.serves notice as being the only 
Western writer who treats the subject from a 
purely philosophical point of view ; though he 
speaks of Christianity with a certain respect, it is 
doubtful whether he ever became a Christian. Of 
more importance is the testimony of a somewhat 
later controversialist, Titus, bishop of Bostra in 
Syria, who died about A.D. 370. In a geographical 
sense, Titus must be reckoned among Oriental 
Christians, but his Treatise against the Manichceans ® 
proves him to have been thoroughly Western in 
bis education and habits of thought, deeply imbued 
with Greek philosophy, in particular with Stoicism, 
and full of contempt for ‘barbarians.’ He dis- 
tinctly states that he derived his information from 
a Manicha;an hook,* hut he tells us nothing definite 
as to it.s authorship. His words, however, seem 
to imply that the book was not composed by the 
founder of Manichseism himself, for in quoting it 
he says, ‘ as is stated hy the axrthor who wrote 
down the doctrines of that maniac ’ ; “ and, again, 

‘ tliese are the very words used hy him or else hy 
one of his followers.’® He afterwards mentions a 
.Manicluean work entitled The Treamre,’’ but 
whether this i.s identical with the book cited previ- 
ously cannot he determined. In any case it is in- 
teresting to observe that, according to Titus, the 
Manichieans made every effort to conceal from 
out.siders the writings of their founder, apparently 
in obedience to his express orders.® Another fact, 
no less significant, is that Titus professes to have 
softened down the expressions which he found in 
his source : ‘ these are not the words used by him, 
but this is what he meant to say, translated into 
more decent language.’® In estimating the evi- 
dence supplied by Titus this tendency must be 
constantly borne in mind. 

A rnore popular hut a ranch less respectable 
authority is the Acta Archehii, a work which pro- 
fesses to record a disputation between Manes and 
Archelaus, bishop of Carchar'® in Mesopotamia. 

X HE vii. 31. 2 ed. A. Brinkmann, Leipzig^, 1895. 

3 Of the four books into which this work is divided only the 
first two and the beginning of the third have been preserved in 
the original Gr. ; but ail four are extant in a Si-r. tr., which 
must have been made very early, as it is contained in a Brit. 
Mus. MS written in i.D. 412. The Gr. text was first published 
by J. Basnage in 1725 ; the best edition is that of P. A. de 
Lagarde (Berlin, 1850), ivho also edited the Syr. version. It is 
to be noted that the Gr. text has a long insertion (printed as an 
Appendix by Lagarde, pp. 69-103) which is absent in the SjTnac. 
In BBAWy 1894, p. 479ft., .August Brmkmann has endeavoured 
to prove that this piece is a fragment of a book against the 
Manichaeans by Serapion of Thmuis, a friend of Athanasius. 

4 aurU Jj nap' aiirOLS (bk. i. § 21 ) ; tinja-l yAp 

avTO TO ypappa a^' o5 Tti napa Tov parevro? iropetfijicaftev (bk. f. 

§ 22). The punning use of ixaeetv, pavia^ etc., in allusion to the 
name Manes, is extremely common. 

® (ils -ye 0 Ta tov pavivTO^ (TVyypa<j)bji/ ^rtcriv (bk. 1. § 21). 

® ’tgip'i. 3e irpbs Ae^tv ovttjv eiceivos rj Gepoy ns Tb}V air’ exeiVou 
(bk. hi. § 4). Photius states that the source used by Titus was 
the work of a certain Addas l eSofe per koto Manvaiuir ypa<f>cci', 
eypatpe Se pitAAor fcara twv 'ASSov (rvyypappaToiv (PG ciii. 288). 

7 Syr. siin^tbii (bk. hi. § 9). This i-. probably- the work called 
ffijo-oupos by Epiphanius, and B^rraupoT ^(o^s in the Greek PvT’ 
mula of Abjuratton. Both al-Ya'qubi and al-Biruni ascribe to 
Mani a book known as Kanz-ai-IIiijd, ‘ Treasure of Life-giving,' 
hut it is to be noted that the hst of ManTs writings in the 
Fihrist (p. 336, line 8ff.) does not include this title, although it 
mentions a Sifr-al-Thya, ‘ Book of Life-giving.’ 

3 Bk. ill. § 9. 

® el yap Kai prj TOVTOts ye rois popatTW, aAAa ye Tavra ^oeAeTOt 
Arfyeir, airep Tv(TXT]poveiTT€pof ndvv ye irpbs n.awr elpijrat (bk. i. 
§ 17). 

xo The name is doubtful. Possibly the author, or a later scribe, 
may have confused the two places Karkhti and Kashkar ; the 
latter form agrees with that given hv Epiphanius in his vc-r-ion 

•f the story. 


Here for the first time we meet with the remark- 
able theory that Manichseism originated, not witli 
its reputed founder, but with a certain Scythianu.s, 
from whom tlic .\t stem was pas.sed on to Mane.-. 
These A rfs are extant iu a Latin translation, made 
from a Greek text of which we possess some long 
fragmeirts.x According to Jerome, ^ the book was 
originally composed by Archelaus liimself in Syriac 
(‘.Syro sermone’) and afterwards translated into 
Greek. But it has been clearly proved that 
Archelaus is not the airthor, and that the narrative 
is to a large extent, if not eutirelj-, fictitious. 
Nevertheless, some modern vx'riters have endeav- 
oured to slioxv that, tliough Jerome was mistaken 
in ascribing the Acts to Archelaus, he was right at 
least in believing them to have been composec in 
Syriac. The arguments which Kessler na.s ad- 
vanced in support of this theory have been sliown 
by T. Noldeke to be worthless.® The author of 
the Acts, whoever he was, evidently possessed no 
accurate information about the country in which 
he placed the scene of his story. For example, 
he represents the river Strangas as the Western 
boundary of the Persian Empire — a notion which 
is derived from tlie Greek Romance of Alexander 
the Great (pseudo-Callisthenes), as Noldeke points 
out. A writer who was capable of falling into 
such mistakes can scarcely be supposed to have 
had any definite knowledge as to the early history 
of Manichaeism. Nevertheless, it is not surprising 
that his statements were readily believed hy 
Western Christians. With some variations, the 
story contained in the Acta Archelai reappears in 
Epiphanius,* Socrates, Theodoret, and several later 
writers. 

By far the most celebrated of the Western 
authorities on Manichaeism is Augustine. At first 
sight it might seem that his testimony ought to 
outweigh all others that have been mentioned, for 
during nine years (from A.D. 373 to 382) he was a 
professed Maniciuean. Among the works that lie 
composed on the subject, after his conversion to 
Catholic Christianity, are the following : Contra 
EpUtolam Manichcei quam vacant Fundament!, 
Contra Faustum, Contra Fortunatmn, Contra 
Adimantum, Contra Secundinum, De Actis ci/m 
Felice Manichmo, De Genesi contra Mnnichceos, Dr 
Natnra Boni, De Ditabus Aniniabus, De Utilitnte, 
Credendi, De Moribus Ecclesice Catholicce et de 
Moribus ManichcEorum. Many passages relating 
to Manichreism are to he found in his other writ- 
ings, particularly in the Confessions. But, on the 
whole, the amount of positive knowledge which 
can be gathered from Augustine is much less than 
might have been expected. In the great majority 
of cases he confines himself to vague generalities, 
and, when he descends to particulars, his state- 
ments seem mostly to rest on hearsay. It may be 
doubted whether even his Manicluean informants 
were at all accurately acquainted with the historj’ 
and writings of their founder. Faustus, whom 
Augustine represents as one of the ablest and most 
influential among the Manichaeans, was a native 
of N. Africa, and it is therefore unlikely that he 
could read the sacred books of his religion in the 
original Aramaic. Nor have we any reason to 
believe that the other Manicha'ans with whom 
Augustine came in contact were better instructed. 

One of the latest, but not the least important, of 
the We.stern sources is the Greek Formula of 
Abjurat ion, ^v, h\c\i repentant heretics were required 
to pronounce before being admitted into the com- 

1 See M. J. Routh, Reliquiae saerce'^y Oxford, 1846-48, ▼. 

^ De Vir. lUnsfr., no. Ixxii. 

3 See ZDMG \liii. [18S9] 535 ff., and xliv. 399. 

4SeeP. Oehler, Corpus Hcereseologicum, Berlin, 1S66-61, ii. 
ii. 398 ff. 

5 See A. Gallandi, Bibliotheca Pat rum, 14 vola , Venice, 1765- 
88, xiv. 87 ff. 
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luunioii of the Kyz.iiitiue Church. In it.-i present 
shape tills document cannot be older than the 9th 
century. It consists of a series of anathemas, 
directed partly against doctrine.s and partly against 
persons, put together witliout any definite plan. 
Some of the doctrine.s are undoubtedly itanichiean, 
but some emanate from other sects, and some 
appear to be gross niisrepre-sentalions. Yet, in 
spite of the nncritical manner in which it is 
compiled, the Fonnnln of Abjnnition contains a 
certain number of interesting facts. 

(i) Miihammriddn . — Evidence from Muhammadan 
literature does not begin before the 9th cent, of 
our era. Nevertheless, the Muliammadau accounts 
are, on the whole, the most instructive of all, 
much fuller than those by Oriental ClirLstians and 
less misleading than tliose by Western writer.s. 
For this seveial causes may be assigned. In the 
first place, the Muhammadan scholars to whom we 
owe these descriptions wrote from a historical, 
rather than from a controversial, point of view. 
Moreover, some of them at lea.st had access to 
very ancient and trustworthy sources of informa- 
tion ; for Babylonia, the political centre of the 
Muhammadan Empire, was also the ecclesiastical 
centre of the Manicluean community, and, accord- 
ingly, in that country the text and the traditional 
interpretation of the Manicluean Scriptures were 
most likely to survive. It is true that after the 
Muhammadan conquest the Aramaic language 
gradually cea.sed to be spoken, but the knowledge 
of it never wholly died out, as we see in the case 
of the Christians and the Mandteans, who have 
ret.iined their sacred books, in their respective 
Aramaic dialects, down to the present day. 

Almost all Muhammadan historians who treat 
of pre-Muhammadan or early Muhammadan times 
take some notice of Mauiclueisni, but the authors 
from whom we learn most on thi.s subject are the 
following: (n) Ibn Wadih, al.'O called al-Ya'qubi, 
who in A.D. 891 compose(i a Hiitnnj of the World 
(b) Muhammad ibn I.shaq, who probably lived 
about the end of the 10th cent, of our era, and is 
known as the author of the fihrist, i.e. ‘ Catalogue,’ 
agreat storehouse of.infornuition respecting literary 
work.s of various kinds;- (c) al-Biiunt, who died 
-A.D. 1048, one of the most learnetl men that the 
East ever prodirced, the airthor of a book on 
Chronology ^and other important treatises ; (d) al- 
Shahrastani, who died A.D. llo3, the author of a 
work on religious and plirlosophical sects. ■* All 
these authors wrote in Arabic, althorrgli the last 
two were of Per'ian nationality. 

The story of Manr iir the Shfik-niimah of Fird.airst, 
the well-known Persian epic poet. isahito.st entirely 
legendary, and the same may be said of nearly 
all the popular Muhainnradan accounts, whether 
written in Persiair or in Arabic. 

2 . The founder of Manichaeism. — With regard 
to the liistoiy of tire foumler we are mainly 
dependent on Muhammadan writers, for the 
We-storu authorities either tell us nothing definite 
or else repeat, more or Iss.s faithfully, the legend 
contained in the Acto Arrhr/'ii. The -'tory there 
related is hrietly .a- follow ■. : 

In the time of the .Ap otl.-s tliere lived a man named 
Scythianu^, who is deae’nbed as .toni'ir- \ironi Scythia,’ and 
also as being ‘ a Saracen by race ’('ex cenere Sarai’enorum '). 

1 ed. 51. T, Houtsnia, Leyden. ISs 

2 ed. G. Flugel. and published -i f ter Uis death by J. R.Hliger 
and A. Muller, Leipzig, IsTl-TC Ihe section relating to 
.'taniobieisai was published separa’ely by Flugel, with a Germ, 
tr. and copious notes, under the i itle dlaiu, seine Lehre unit 
seine Schriften, Leipzig, ISOd. T.ie author of the Fihrist is 
sometimes called al-N'adiin, but it i doubtful whether this name, 
or rather nickname, belonged to him or to one of his ancestors. 

2 ed. E. Sviehau. Leipzig. laTS, an i tr. by him inM Eng . The 
ChO'iiA'inj 'jf Ani'ieii' XaHnu, Loll ion. ISTP. AI-Bi.iir.i i- th.- 
Araii. form of the Pen. Ber jni ^ 

ted, VV. Cureton, London, Isl-i uni tr. mto Germ by T 
Haarbrucker, Halle, I 80 O- 6 I. 


He settled in Ezypt, where he became av-tuainted with ‘the 
wisdom ot the Egyptians,’ and iniented the relijieas system 
which was aftei wards known as 5Iauich£istu. Finally b: 
emigrated to Palestine, and, when he died, his writings passe i 
into the hands of his sole disciple, a certain Terebinthus. t The 
latter betook hnuself to Babylonia, assumed the name of Budd.i, 
and endeavoured to propagat.? his master’s teaching. But he, 
like Scythiaims, gained only one disciple, who was an old 
woman. After a while he died, in consequence of a fail from 
the root of a house, and the books which he had inherited from 
Scythianns became the property of the old woman, who, on her 
death, bequeathed them to a young man named Corbiclus_,2 
who had been her slave. Corbicius thereupon changed his 
name to Slanes, studied the writings of Scythianus, and began 
Ui teach the doctrines which they contained, with many 
.idditions of his own. He gained three disciples, named Thomas, 
Addas, and Hermas, About this time the son of the Persian king 
fell ill, and 5Ianes undertook to cure him ; the prince, however, 
died, whereupon Manes was thrown into prison. He succeeded 
in escaping, hut eventually fell into the hands of the king, by 
whose order he was flayed, and his corpse was hung up at the 
city gate. 

It is needless to say that this narrative, as it 
stands, lias no claim to be considered historical. 
Some details, in particular the account of the 
execution of Manes, are confirmed by more trust- 
worthy authorities, but as to the main point — the 
existence of Scythianus and Terebinthus — no such 
confirmation is forthcoming. The asseition that 
Terebinthus took the name of Budda seems to be 
a confused reminiscence of the fact that Mani 
represented the Indian Buddha as one of a series 
of prophets who had preceded him. But this, so 
far from tending to .support the story as a whole, 
is rather an argument against it. 

The accounts of the principal Muhammadan 
authorities may be briefly summarized thus : 

Haniy3 the son of was born in Babylonia* about a.d. 

216.® His father was orij^inally a heathen, and frequented an 
‘ idol*temple ’ at or nevir Ctesiphon, the Persian capital, ‘as 
other people were wont to do.’ Bat shortly before the birth of 
Mani be abandoned his former religion, and joined? the sect of 
the jiughtasila, i.e. ‘ tliose who practise ablutions.’® 3tani at 
an early age became convinced that he hail received divine 
revelations, and that he was chosen to preach a new faith.® 


1 As to this name the authorities vary. 

®Tiiis name also is uncertain. 

8 So the name is written in Arab., and the adj. derived from 
it is usually mdnati'l (formed according to the ordinary rule in 
Arab.), but sometimes nmnaic'i, mandnl, or mdni. In Syr. 
the name Slani seems to have been pronounced as in Arab., 
although the Svr. spelling does not enable us to decide posi- 
tively whether ihe first vowel was long or short. In thxi case 
of rare proper names the vowel-points added by later .'Nvrian 
scribes have, of course, no authority. In Zoroastnan writings 
the name appears with a final aspirate, J/'dn£A(adj. mdnihik), 
and this aspirate accounts for the form Mavixalivi, Manich^is, 
which Gr. and Lat. writers often use, not only as an adj., but 
also as the equivalent of Manes. The origin and mean- 

ing of the name Mani are unknown. But this very fact tends 
to show that it is a real name, not an honorific title like Christ 
or Buddha. 

■* Tins is the form given in the Fihr>'st. The vowels are un- 
certain, but the consonants agree with those of Ilarejcios, who 
ii fcvpressly mentioned as the fatlier of Manes in the Gr. 
Ftfrninia of Abjumtiuii. It is well known that the Arabs have 
no sign for F, and use F or B instead. According to the 
Fihnst^ F-t-q also bore the name of Babak ( = Fer3, Papak), 
while al-Va'qubi call- him Haniniad Tlie last name, w'hich is 
purely Arabm, mu^t he due to ^ome mistake. 

5 Avronliug toal-BIruni, ih.- birlh-place of Mam was a village 
called Mardiriu, on the upper part of the Kutha canal, i.e. a 
httle to the south of Bsich’hVl 

® The statement of ai'BirunI that Mfuii was bom in the 3 ’ear 
327 of the era of Alc.vamlbr (i.e. the Seleucid era) aigrees ver> 
nearly with what we are toM in the Finridt as to the age of 
Mail! when he came forwaid as a public teacher. 

7 0. T. Stokes, Hi DOB, s.v • ifanes,* states tliat ilani’s 
father ‘founded’ this sect— an assertion for which there is no 
authority. 

® These details are given in the Fihris^, evidently from a 
Manichib-an source. What was the prtci'te form of heathenism 
which ilani’s father ori-^unrilly professed is not clear. The 
terms u-cil in the k'i^t point to some local cult rather than 
to Zoroa-triani«:n!. The reliii’ion of the Mughta«Ua seems to 
have been a kind of Judaic Christianity mingled with heathen 
elements. It was not identical wiiii that of the Mandaans in 
later times, thoinrh the two sei't's had much in common. 

®The narraiuc m the clearly implies that Mani did 

not derive hi- stem from ani human teacher. On the other 
hand, al-Birani describes Mini as a ‘discui’e of Failarun,' and a 
-imilar stateiufut api-iear- in the well-know n hi-'^ori'-ai '‘orkof 
.d-Ma-Vudi, wh'» lofit ai'>4.u a I'cuturv iicmr-- al-Biruui, except 
that the name is there written >oi.i-- .s La: diif<.reiiLl.'. (see 
ilas'udi, Les Fiau ws d’ur, ed. 0 B irhl -i de ile-- nard and Pa\et 
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Before he was twenty-five years old he had privately gained a few 
disciples, but he began his public propaganda on the daj* when 
Shapiir ( = Sapor i.), tlie son of Ardashir, was croviTied king* i.e. 
March 20, a.d. He succeeded in securing the patronage 

of the kinj^’s brother PCiv'z, and through him obtained access to 
the king himself. 2 la t'ne course of his iourueys he is said to 
have visited Central Asia, India, and China, but it does not 
appear that he e\er penetrated into the Roman Empire. He 
composed numerous books and epistles in Aramaic, and at 
least one book in Persian, probably the work known as the 
Shdpuraq^n, which, according to al-Birum, was written for 
king Shapur.s Sve learn from Ephraim Syrus that Mam 
illustrated his writings with coloured pictures ; * his fame as a 
painter survived for many centuries in the East. He is also 
said to have invented the peculiar alphabet which the Manich- 
eeans afterwards employed ; it was a modification of the Synac 
Estrang^lo character, as the recently discovered fragments 
prove. Mam w'as put to death by king Bahram (or, according 
to the older pronunciation, Warahran) i., who reigned from 
about A.n. 274 to 277.5 Whether he was flayed alive, as 
al-ya*qubi and some other authorities state, is doubtful. His 
corpse, or, according to others, his skin stuff^ with straw, was 
hung up, by order of the king, at the gate of Gunde-Shapur, an 
important city which lay a little to the east of the ancient 
Susa_. In after times that gate was always known as ‘ the 
Mani-gate.’ The execution of Mam was evidently due not so 
much to the personal caprice of the king as to the enmity of 
the Zoroastnan priesthood. At the same time the Persian 
government made a strenuous, but w’holiy fruitless, attempt to 
extenuinate the adherents of the new religion. 

3. The Manichaean system. — Manichieism, like 
other forms of Gnostici&m, professes to be at the 
same time a religion and a philosophy’, inasmuch 
as it not only sets up an ideal of holiness, but also 
undertakes to explain the constitution of the world. 
It is not, hotvever, to be regarded as a philosophy 
in the ordinary European sense of the word. It 
attempts to arrive at philosophical truth by means 
of a method -which, to us, appears wholly unphilo- 
sophical. Though the Manichseans confidently 
appealed to human reason and were always ready 
to defend their conclusions by argument, they 
did not pretend that tiiose conclusions had been 
reached by abstract logic or by any kind of scien- 
tific induction ; on the contrary, they claimed, no 
less than the primitive Christians, to be in posses- 
sion of a direct revelation from God. Thus Mani 
himself says, in a passage which al-Birunx quotes 
from the Slidpurttqdn (see above) : 

‘ VVisdona and deeds 5 have always from time to time been 
brought to mankind by the messengers of God. So in one 
they nave been brought by the messenger called Buddha to India, 
in another by Zaradusht (.Zoroaster] to Persia, in another by 
Jesus to the West. _ Thereupon this revelation has come down, 
this prophecy in this last age, through me, Mani, the messenger 
of the God of truth to Bab) Ionia,’ 

Such was the claim put forward by Mani. We 
have noAV to consider the substance of Ids teaching. 

The Manichreaii system is based upon the idea 
of the essential and eternal contrast between good 
and evil, between light and darkness. l>ut it is 
not correct to say, as Western writers have fre- 


de Courteille, Paris, li)Gl-'77, ii. 167 ; also Flugel, ifani, p. 141). 
Who F^arun was we are not told ; it is therefore viun to inquire 
whether he really existed, and, if so, whether 3Uni had any 
connexion with him. The assertion of Barhebrieus that Mani 
was at one time a Christian, and even ‘ a presb^ ter,’ rests upon 
no evidence whatever. 

1 See T. Xoldeke, Gesckichts der Perser u)id Araher zt</ Znt 
tier fSasamVe/i, Leyden, 1879, p, 412. 

2 That king Shapur was ever converted to Manichseism, as 
al-Ya'qubi states, is very improbable. 

3 The fullest list of Mani’s writings is to be found in the 
Fihrist (p. 336 ff.). Unfortunately many of the titles are doubt- 
ful, and even those w'hich are certain seldom give u& an^ clue 
as to the nature of the content'!, 

* Sec C. >y. Mitchell, op. cit. i. 126 ff. of the Syr. text. 

5 That Mani was executed under Bahriiin i. seems tolerably 
certain, though one historian (Theodore bar-KhOni) places the 
event in the reign of Shiipar, another (al-Dinauari) in the 
reign of Harmuz { U . Homiizd i., aljout a.d. 2T3), and a third 
(Eutychius) in the reign of Bahrain 11., the son and successor of 
Bahram i. For the sake of readers unacquainted with Arab, it 
may be worth while to point out that in Sachau’s tr. of al- 
Biruni’s Chronolo'jy, p. 191, line 17, the word ‘Hurmuz’ is a 
slip of the pen; the Arab, text says merely ‘and he killed,’ 
referring to Bahram. By a cuiious coincidence there is an 
exactly similar mistake in II. Zolenberg’'5 tr. of the correspond • 
ing pas'^age in the history of al-Tha'alibi (Paris, 1900), p. 503 ; 
‘ SatoCr fit aussi mettre’ k mort. . . . CetU action g^na k 
SaboQr. . . Here again Bahrain is meant. 
i.e. the theorj and U.e pracLiee of religion. 


t quently done, that Mam identified good with 
‘ spirit, and evil with matter t'Xi;). XVhether he 
I ever attained to the conception of matter may be 
doubted ; ^ at all events, it is clear that he repre- 
sented evil, or darkness, something capable of 
thought and volition ; - in other words, his dualism 
was of the imaginative, or po&tieal, not of the 
philosophical kind. The following is an abstract 
of the account given in the Fihrist. 

Originally the light and the darkness bordered on one 
another, but were unmingled, the light being limitless above 
and the darkness Imutless below. The li^ht is identical with 
God, who is called ‘ the King of the Paradises of Light,’ but the 
realm of light includes also an atmo&pliere and an earth which 
are co-eternal with the Godhead. Moreover, there are various 
other beings called gods, 3 who are buboidmate to the King of 
the Paradises of Light. Out of the darkness arose Satan, the 
Prim^ Devil, who ‘did not exist from all eternity, although 
the elements of which he is composed are eternal.’ At first he 
wrought havoc in his owti domain, and then invaded the king- 
dom of light.-* ‘ When he saw the flashes of light, he conceived 
I a hatred for them, shmidered, and rejoined his native elements.’ 
1 He made a second attack, and the King of the Paradises of 
Light, in order to repel him, produced a being called the Primal 
I Man, who went forth armed with a fivefold panoply — the breeze, 
the wind, the light, the water, and the fire. Satan, on the 
other hand, arra^ ed himself in the smoke, the consuming flame, 
the darkness, the scorching blast, and the cloud. After a long 
struggle Satan prevailed over the Primal Man. The heavenly' 
powers then intervened and rescued the Primal Man, but the 
elements which formed his panoply became mingled with the 
j elements of darkness. Out of this confused mass the heavenly 
I powers fashioned the actual world which we inhabit. Not only 
all animal and vegetable organisms, but even objects which we 
regani as wholly inanimate, such as metals, contain portions of 
divine light. Hence the distinction which we are accustomed 
to make betw’een natural and spiritual phenomena does not 
exist in Manichseism, since it represents all the processes of 
nature as pare of a spiritual contest.^ The visible universe is, 
in fact, a vast and complicated machine devised by God for the 
purpose of enabling the elements of light to effect their escape. 
When the light couumed in the earth separates itself from the 
darkness, it ascends in the form of a pillar, called ' the pillar of 
glory/ firtt to the moon, 5 thence to the sun, and thence to the 
higher regions. This process continues until at len^h the final 
separation is brought about by a conflagration, wmch uill last 
1468 yeare. Thereafter the light will be secured for ever against 
the assaults of the darkness. 

The most singular part of the Manicliioan system 
is that which relates to the origin and history of 
mankind. Unfortunately, the statements of the 
Fihrist on this subject are fragmentary and full of 
obscurities, 'n hich the other sources do not enable 
us to explain in an altogether satisfactory manner. 
But it is clear at least that the first human beings, 
whom Mani called Adam and Eve,’ were repre- 
sented as the oii'spring of devils, the object of the 
devils in producing them being to imprison, and 
so to keep in their own possession, a portion of 
the elements of light. The heavenly powers, in 
order to frustrate the purpose of the devils, sent 
Jesus (who is here regarded as a celestial being) 
to instruct Adam on the subject of ‘ the Paradises 
aud the gods. Hell and the devils, the earth and 
the heaven, the sun and the moon,’ and in par- 
I ticular to warn him against sensuality. As to the 
history of Adam and Eve many detarls are given, 
some of whicli have been borrowed from the OT, 
some perhaps from sources unknown to us, while 
some appear to be wholly fantastic. 

J Alexander of Pycopolis (ed. Brinkniann, p. 6) observes that 
m the Manichaean system the term VA17 is not used in the 
Platonic or the Aristotelian sense ; accordingly Alexander de- 
fines the Manich»an vAij as ‘ motion without order’ aroxTos 

KlVT^tTiS). 

2 According to al-Shahrastaui, some ilauwhaeans held that 
the mingling of the darkness with the light had taken place 
* blindly aud by accident,*' not as a result of volition. But this 
is obviously a later philojsoj-'hical speculation. 

I 3 The nature of ihe-^e gtxls is not clearly defined ; they are 
i regarded as the offspring of the Supreme God. 
i ^ It is instructive to compare this nariative with tte par.illel 
pasage in Titus of Bostra, bk. i. § 17. For ‘ the Primal Devil’ 

I Titus substitutes ^ vKt). 

I 5 Thus, for instance, the rain is explained as due to the pec- 
{ spiratioD of devils (Titus of Bostra, bk. i. § 17). 

' ^Themoon, as it aaxes and wanes, is compared to a bucket 
i which alternately fills aud empties itself (ih.). 

It ia to be obsened that Adam, * the- first man ' (in Aiab. 

1 al'iiM&n holly di-tun.: irtuu ‘the Friinai Man’ 

i (al-tnsa/i ol-qa^rKin), 
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As we learn from the passage of the Shupuraqan 
quoted above, Mani held that a series of divine 
revelations had been promulgated in the world by 
Buddha, Zoroaster, Jesus, and finally Mani him- 
self J Al-BirunI adds that Mani, in another of his 
books, claimed to be ‘ the Paraclete (al-Fdrciqru) 
announced by Christ,’ and this we learn from 
othei sources also, both Christian ^ and Muham- 
madan. As the Muliammadan authorities use the 
Greek word, it may be assumed that it was used 
by the Blanichieans themselves, but we are not to 
conclude that Man! knew Greek, still less that he 
had read the NT in the original. The term Para- 
clete was in common use among Aramaic-speaking 
Christians, from whom Mani doubtless borrowed 
it. Precisely what meaning he attached to it is a 
question not easy to answer. From the statements 
in the Fih/ ist as to his parentage and birth we may 
infer with certainty that, though he laid claim to 
a divine commi^.sion, he did not profess to be more 
than a human being in the oidinary acceptation of 
the term.'* And it is to be observed tliat in the 
the earlier prophet.s, including Je.stis, 
ate placed on a level with Mani. This would seem 
to imply that they also were regarded as mere 
men. It is, therefore, not a little surprising to 
tind that Christian authors, such as Titus of 
Bo.stra ‘‘ and Augustine, frequently represent Mani 
as holding a Docetic tlieory with regard to Jesus, 
namely, that He was not born of a woman and 
that liis body was a phantom.® And the difficulty 
of asccitaining what was really the Manichwan 
doctrine on this point is still further increased by 
1 he statement in the Fihrint that Mani pronounced 
•lesus to be a devil (shntOn).^ The Fihrist informs 
us also (p. 336, line 10 tf.) that one of Mani’s works, 
The Book of Secrets, contained a chapter on ‘ the 
Mjn of the widow, that is to say, according to 
Mani, the crucified Messiah, whom the Jews 
crucified.’ How the .strange plira.se ‘the son of 
the u idow ' is to be c.xplaincd, and how this passage 
is to be reconciled with that in vhich Jesus is said 
to have been called a devil, we have no means of 
determining. But, whatm er the Manichmans may 
have believed as to the origin of the historical 
Jesus, the natuie of His body, etc., it would 

^ The list of prophet® ^Uen by al-Shahrastani (I. 192) is 
long’er. >iz. Adam, Seth, Noah, Abraham, Buddha, Zoroaster, 
C'hn*st. Paul — ‘tiieii shall come the seal [if. the last] of the 
prophets to the land of the Arabs.’ Whether this sentence is 
simply a Muhammadan interpolation, or a distorted form of 
some passage referring to Mani. is uncertain. 

- Christian writers, from Eusebius onwards, sometinie« 
wiongly interpret this to mean that Mani idenliBed hiinseh 
with the Holy Gho-st. It is scarceh necessary to recall the fact 
that e>en in the NT the terni TraptLeArjros is applied not only to 
I he Hol.\ Ghoat but also to C'iinst (1 Jn 2^). The statement of 
Titus of Bostra (bk. in § 1), Augustine, and other Chri'-v’an 
writers, that Mani called himself an ‘ Apostle of Jesu?,’ ha-- beoii 
confimied b> one of the reiehtlv discovered fragment-^ (F W. 

Muller, M 17). This title does not necessarily iiiipli inon ! 
linn that believed h.s o'on teaching to be substantially 

identical v»ilh tint of .lesii-. 

- The fd'’t tint -n one ot thi fi iginents publnlied b\ F. W. K. 

(-'! oU) Mani is addressed as ‘ Mani, son of the ”Od5’ 
t U'i/i- i/iiz<hlii frazeH'^'), does not prove anything to the con- 
viarv, since the phiase may be understood in a pureh spiritual 

* Bk. iv. § ‘S:) ff., p. ll'i vt the Syt. text. 

5 As Baur remaiks (Das )iiaaifh. BHinionsspstem,^. 235), the 
Christian Father' tell us at great length what Mani denied with 
respect to the per'on of Christ, but they say scarcely aii\ thing 
about his positive teaching on the subject. 

6 Fihrist, p. 335, line 8 ; see Flugel, ilani, note *284 A more 

explicit statement lito Ije found in the treatise Df F'hIp antra 
ManichtXoSy a'''ribed to Euodins, a friend of Augustine: ‘Sic 
enini in Fundamenti flicit : Imniicus fpiippe qiii 

eiindem SalVatorern iustorum patrem crucifixisse se speravit 
ipse est crucirixus, quo toinjvore ahud actum e^t. atquealmd 
0 '>tensum. I’rinctj'-J itaq’ue tenehrarum aih\U‘< est cruci, 
idemque splneam cor^'^jiam portavit cum suis socn'. £t vestem 
roccineam habuit, a. fui!; ftiam et fel bibit. quo! qiiidain | 
Dominum potaase at biir m - int, alqile omnia qua: hic SUstinr.rf ! 
\ I'Tis est, tenehrarum ducibiH nrogata sunt, qui cU.i® et-aia 1 1 i 
lancea uib,‘ r.vCi snnl’b l. "* ' xb- 11 {7;' Tht- rr iiifi'fiU ^ 
'1 the Cm- iRxton puidcyiud tj.\ 1'. M. K. Mnini ( .M l.v 'in ; 
Iortunalel> icavt'- the q Ralsuii •■pen. • 


certainly appear that they denied the fact of His 
crucifixion. Hence, according to Augustine,^ they 
were ill the habit of contracting the unreal suffei- 
ings of Christ with the real sulieringo of ilaui, 
which tbej- solemnly commemorated by an annual 
ceremony known as the That the Muham- 

madan writers say very little on this Cliristological 
question mav be due to the fact that here their 
own views happened to resemble those of the 
Manichmans." 

The teaching of Mani as to the duties and ulti- 
mate destiny of individuals was in accordance 
with his theory of the universe as a whole. Since 
the visible world has as its aim the separation of 
the light from the darkness, practical religion 
must consist mainly in the furthering of this pro- 
cess. The divine element in man must be freed 
from its fetters in order that it may return to its 
heavenly source. With regard to this part of the 
! Manichtean system much misconception has pre- 
\ ailed in the tVest, from the time of Augustine to 
the present daj'. The divine element in man is 
not to be identified absolutely with the soul, 
though the Maniohajans sometimes used language 
which admitted of sucli an interpretation. Yet, if 
we examine tlie evidence carefully, it becomes 
clear that, when they spoke of the soul as divine, 
they meant only that it contained something 
divine ; and even this was not asserted with respect 
to the soul of every individual.® Another misap- 
prehension, due chiefly to Augustine’s treatise De 
Diirtbtis Aniiiuibiis, is that man was represented 
as having two souls, one good and the other evil.* 
In reality the passages which are cited as proofs 
of this theory affirm only the existence of two 
opposite tendencies in man. And, just as the soul 
is not wholly good, so the body is not wholly evil ; 
for, according to the Fihrist (p. 33.i, line 16 ft'.), 
the Maniclneans lield that .after the death of the 
righteous man tlie ‘ powers ’ contained in his 
body, namely, the water, the lire, and the breeze, 

! liave to be extracted by ‘ the sun, the moon, and 
the shining gods.’ and tlien ‘the rest of his 
body wliich is altogether darkness is cast into 
hell.’ 

But, although it was the duty of all AIauichsean.s 
to take part in the liberation of the light from the 
darkness, their share in the great work naturally 
varied according to their several capacities. First 
of all, a broad distinction was made between the 
ordinary Manichaians, who were known as ‘the 
Hearers ’ or ‘ tlie Combatants,’ and the inner circle 
of teachers or ascetics, whom We.'tem writers call 
I ‘ the Elect’ (oi E/cXe/tToi, Electi) and Muhammadans 
I al-Siddiqtm.^ The Elect again were subdivided 

1 * Cum saepe a vobis quaererem illo tempore, quo \ os audiebam, 
t qute causa esset, quod Pa.scha L»Giniiii plerumque iiuila inter- 
! dum a paucis tepidissnna celebntate frequeritaretur, nullis 
vi^liis, uulio prolixiore ieiunio indicto auditoribus, nullo deni- 
que feativiore apparalu ; cum vestruin Bema, id est, diem quo 
Manicbteus occisus est, *iuiuque gradibus instructo tribunal! ct 
pretiosis linteis adorriuto ac in promptu posito et obiecto 
adorantibus, niapnis houoribus ]irosequaniini ; hoc ergo cum 
qucererem, respoiidebatur eiub dicm pT'rSiniuo '.eicbr.indumesse, 
qui vere passus esset ; Christum autem, qui natus non esset, 
neque veram sed simulatam carncm humanis ocuhs ostendisset, 
noil pertulisse, sed fin.xisse pas^ioiicm ' (Augustine, c. EpUtolam 
Fifuitamenti, viii.). 

^ It U well known that, according to the (Qur’an (iv. 156), 
Christ was never crucified; but, Mhen IIis enemies sought to 
! sla> Him, He was removed from tiie earth and ‘ a likeness was 
made to appear to them.’ This theory, it will be observed, 

' does not imply any denial of the reality of Christ’-' hodv. That 
Muhammad borrowed the conception from the ManichsBans is 
very improbable, but at all events there is a striking analogy. 

* The souls of those who are finally lost seem to have been 
reganled as wholh evil. Thus we read in the Fihnst (p. 331, 
line 16flf.)that Eve had two daughters, one of whom possessed 
an abundant measure of div me light and wiNdoin, whereas the 
other posae>.^Ld none at all. 

* See the V crv instruotivf 'i.-'Cusaioii 1*\ Eaui, p Ibiifi. 

® This expression mean' in Arab, ‘ihe vt-td-uoua.’ but, a-^ 
Kf'-l : liA-t pmntcii out ( V- n . p, 315, note t;. it is n-.re to lie 
undersio.-Kl in the sense of iia cl,vmoIogi<’al equivalent m !syi., 
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into several grades and formed an elaborate hier- 
archy, at the head of vliicli stood the representa- 
tive of Mani himself. But the position of the 
Elect difiered essentially from that of the Chiistian 
clergy, inasmuch as the Elect exercised no 
sacerdotal functions properly so called. Whether 
Mfiui instituted anj'tliing of the nature of a sacra- 
ment is doubtful ; in any case, if there were Mani- 
chrean sacraments, they cannot have occupied an 
important jilace in the system, since the Oriental 
authorities make no mention of them, unle.ss, 
indeed, we apj)ly the term ‘ sacrament’ to such 
practices as prayer and fasting.' Hence the main 
characteristic of the Elect was not that they had 
the exclusive right, or power, to perform certain 
acts, but rather that they possessed a fuller know- 
ledge of religion and abstained from certain things 
which were lawful to tlie rest of the community. 
This duty of abstention was called by the Mani- 
chreans ‘ the three seals,’ which Augustine more 
definitely characterizes as signaculuni oris, signa- 
cuhcm manuum, signaxidiun sinus.^ The first 
‘ seal ’ imposed restrictions with re.spect to food 
and speech, the second with respect to outward 
acts, the third with respect to thoughts and desires. 
Thus the Manichsean asceticism implied no thought 
of expiation ; the idea that self-inflicted sutiering 
atones for sin — an idea which has exercised so 
disastrous an influence in some sections of the 
Christian Church — was quite foreign to the 
religion of Mani. The prohibitions which he 
issued are based upon the belief that certain acts, 
such as the destruction of life and the intercourse 
of the sexes, are essentially .Satanic, and therefore 
retard the liberation of the light. In matters 
of detail the Manicba'an code naturally appears 
arbitrary to us ; it is evident that in drawing the 
line between what is ‘Satanic’ and ^\hat is not 
Man! was guided much more by his fancy and by 
various casual associations than by any abstract 
logical principle. Thus, for instance, all Mani- 
chteans were forbidden to kill animals, but it would 
seem tliat the Hearers were permitted to eat flesh. 
The Elect abstained from both flesh and wine ; 
they were also forbidden to pluck fruit or vege- 
tables, so that the food on which they subsisted 
liad to be supplied by the Hearers. Similarly the 
Hearers weie allowed to marry and to engage 
in worldly avocations, whereas t!ie Elect might 
neitlier marry nor acquire property, ‘ except food 
for one day and clothing for one year.’^ It is re- 
markable tliat among the things most strictlj' 
prohibited were idolatry and magic.* As in nearly 
all Oriental religions, fasting played an important 
part. Sunday was observed as a fast-day by 
ordinary Maniclireau.s, Monday by tire Elect ; 
\iz. Za<fdiqf, ‘the righteous,' which we mav assume to hace 
l.ecn the form employed bv the llaiiichieai'is themselves (see 
C. W. Mitchell, op. cit. i. 30: ‘A JIuiiichLean v. ho is called a ZaU- 
d<q<l,' p. 127 fl. : ‘ Those idle women of the party of Maui, tho^e 
v. horn they call Zaddlqothd ’). Neither Kessler nor any previous 
writer seems to have noticed that from the same Syr. word is 
derived or znintq, ‘heretic,’ a term which was applied 

1 specially to the disciples of Maul by the Persians of the 
basanian period, and afterwards by Jluhamniadans. Various 
other interpretations of this word hav e been proposed, but none 
that is at all phuisible. The substitution of nd for dd is a 
phonetic change for w inch there are many analogies. That a 
term which w as or iginally' used as a title of honour should after- 
wards have .aoipiired an opprobrious sense is likewise rjiiile 
natuial ; cf, the Germ, ffefrer, from va^apoy. The Pei siaii terms 
for the ‘ Hearers and tlie ‘ Elect ' respectivelv are Nivoshagan 
and Vizidag.ln 

t According to .Vugustine (c. Forfimafom, i.). tlie Elect were 
supposed to celebrate a kind of Eucharist in tbeir sc.-ret meet- 
ings But, as Augustine liniiself admits tli.vl he knew notliiii'g 
definite oil the subject, w e ciuiuot attach much mii'orlauce to 
his testimony. 

2 Flhiist, h. 333, line 5 ; Flueel, M ant, note -17. 

^ Ve Horilj'is Manichreonnr., li. 10. 

^ Al-Biruni, Chronolo>iy\ p. •ibS. 

“ The prohibition of idolatrT h the first of the Uu ooiiiruTncl- 
inert- whi.'h, accortlir.;; to the Fthrist (p. 3^, line luff ), ail 
Mdii ii.L.ius were icpiircfi to observe. 


there were also monthly and annual fasts. Of the 
Jirayers, which were recited several times in the 
day, the follow'ing specimens are given by the 
author of the Fihrist (p. 333, line 15 S’.) : 

‘(1) Blessed is our Guide, the Paraclete, the Ambassador of 
Light, blessed are his guardian angels and adored are his shin. 
; iug hoste. 

; (2) Adored art thou, O shining one, Maui our Guide, source 

; of brightness, branch of lile.i thou great tree which art wholly 
i medicine. 

(3) I prostrate myself and adore, with a pure heart and a 
. truth-speaking tongue, the great God, the Father of Lights, the 
; Essence of Lights, adored and blessed ai L Thou, all Tl.y- majesty 
1 and Thy blessed worlds which Thou hast called;- he adorelh 
I 'Hiee who adoreth Thy hosts, Thy holv ones, Thy word, Thy 
. majesty, and that which seemeth good to Thee, because Thou 
! art the God who is all truth, life, and holiness. 

' (4) I adore and prostrate myself beiore all the gods, all the 

! shining angels, all the lights, and all the hosts, who proceed 
1 from the great God. 

I (5) X prostrate myself and adore the great hosts and the 
I shining gods who by their wisdom have pierced, expelled, aud 
o\ ercome the darkness. 

! (6) I prostrate myself and adore the Father of majesty , the 

; Great, the Luminous. . . .’ e 

I It will be noticed that these utterance.s contiiiii 
. not a single petition, no confession of sin, and no 
reference to tlie need of pardon. But we should 
; not be justified in arguing that .such conceptions 
were alien to the Manielicean sj'steni, for great 
stress seems to have been laid on repentance and 
the forgiveness of sin.^ Since, however, the Mani- 
chaeans did not admit the idea of a propitiatoi y 
sacrifice, their theory as to the forgiveness of sin 
necessarily diti'ered from that which was accepted 
by the great niajoiity of Christians. Precisely 
what Maul himself taught on this subject we cau- 
j not hope to determine ; but the view w Iiich ai'p'cais 
I to have been current among the Manichteans, at 
i least as eaily as the 4th cent., was that repentance 
natmally leads to forgiveness, ‘since man is not 
punished for sinning, but for failing to grieve over 
sin.’® 

With respect to JIani’s doctrine of the future 
life we have somewhat fuller information. The 
division of mankind into three classes, the Elect, 
the Hearers, and the Wicked, is here specially 
emphasized. The Elect, immediately after death, 
i ascend by means of ‘ the pillar of glory ’ to the 
' moon, and thence are conveyed to jiaradise ; the 
■ Hearers must pass through a long process of puriti- 
1 cation and of wandering to and fro, before they 
I join the Elect; while the souls of the wicked roam 
' about the world, in a condition of liopeless misery, 

' until the final conflagration, and are then consigned 
i for ever to the realm of darkness.® 
i 4 . The relation of Manichaeism to other 
I religions. — When we consider the complex natuie 
of Mani's teaching, it will not surprise us to find 
that very different opinions have been expressed as 
to its general character and its connexion with 
other religious systems. Until romparativuly 
recent times it was the fashion to represent 
' Manichteism, and Gnosticism generally, as a mere 
fantastic perversion of Christianity. When Zoro- 
astrianism and Buddhism began to attract serious 
, .‘ittention in Eurojie, the real or ajvparent resem- 
I blances between the.se religions and Manichceism 
; naturally gave rise to the theory that Manichmism 
, is a comhiiiation of riiri--tiiin with Zoroastrian or 
I 1 For hayd, * bashfuirie'^s,’ we should no doubt read haydt, 

I ‘hfe,’ as Noldeke has su-ruested. 

-That is, apparently, ‘called into e.xistence’ — the Arab, verb 
1 tla'd seems here to be a remlermg of the Aram, qerd, on the use 
[ of whichseeH. Pogiion, I i.'criptiotis iiuiinlade.-’, p. ISo, note 1. 

3 Here follows a short clause which U uuititelli;;ible. 

4See Baur, p. 2t>2, and the Khuazhiaaijt, ed. .A. V'on Le C'oq 
' {JRAS, 1911). 

3 ‘Non enim puuitur quia peccavit sed quia do peccato lion 
doluit' are the words of the Jfamchiean Secundinus, cited by 
.Auffustine (c. Secundintno). 

a Fihridt, p. 335. In this passag;e we find nothing: vv Inch dls- 
tinctiy confirars the statement of Aiifrus'ir.e that the souls of 
the Hearers and of the Wi. ked wei e belie . cd to pass into plants 
and animals (c Fitn,i on, I.l. v. in -f ■ xlvi.) .M the 

sanie time the ide.i of mc’.einpsy < husisis not definitely ext ludt'l. 
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Buddhist elements, Imt wliether Christianity, 
Zoroastrianisiii, or Buiidlii'Ui fonueil the basis of 
the system was a disputed point. During the 
last twenty years the prevalent tendency to ex- 
plain every thing in the ancient world as due to 
Babj'lonian influence has led to the belief that 
Manichfeism and all other forms of Gnosticism 
are simply modilications of the old Babylonian 
religion. 

But to those who impartially examine the sources 
none of these hypotheses will appear satisfactory. 
Whatever elements Muni may have borrowed 
from older Oriental religions, it is clear that the 
fundamental principles of his system are neither 
Zoroastrian, Buddhist, nor D ’ . ' 

tion in which Manichieism • v 

was undoubtedly closer, but to call Manichmism a 
Christian heresy would he misleading. The charac- 
teristics which Manichaiism and other Gnostic 
systems share with primitive Christianity are not 
necessarily derived from any Chii.-tiaii .source; 
they are, for the most part, product.s of a general 
movement which, as mankind outgrew the older 
religion.s, spread over the civilized world and a.s- 
sumed various forms, according to the special cir- 
cumstances of each case. The general movement 
in que.stion ha.s been well de.scii))ed hj- H. Oldenherg 
as a .shifting of the centre of gravity, in religious 
matters, from without to within. 

*The antique conception of reliyfon, as a sort ofofifensive and 
defensive alliance between man and God, a mutual agreement 
whereby the worshipper se -ured for himself prosperity, success, 
and victory over his enemies, gradually faded away, or some- 
times was violently shattered, and in its place there arose a 
new kind of belief, which held out the hope, not of earthly 
enjoyment, triumph, and dominion, but rather of rest, peace, 
and redemption ’ (CuddAa-’, Berlin, 1807, p. 3), 

In the time of Mani the old heathenism was by no 
means e.xtinot in Babylonia, though Zoroastrianism 
had become the religion of the State.' Moreover, 
large Jewish colonies had long l>een established in 
the country. Of the early history of tlie Christian 
Church in those regions next to nothing is known, 
hut there can he no doubt that bef.KO the begin- 
ning of the 3rd cent. Christianity had taken root 
among the Aramaic-.speaking [lopnlation which 
occupied the Western provinces of the Parthian 
Empire. It is also tolerably certain that the 
Christians of Babylonia were divided into various 
parties, and that their beliefs .sometimes diverged 
widely from the ordinary orthodox type.* In par- 
ticular the sect founded by the Syrian Christian 
Bar-daisan (Bardesanes), who died in A.D. 222, 
seems to have had great influence. Ephr.aim Syrus 
goes so far as to call Bar-daisan ‘ the teacher of 
Mani’;® tliis is not meant to imply that Man! was 
ever a Banlesanist, but merely that he adopted 
certain Baidesanist doctrines. In any ca.se it is 
essential to realize that ManiehieL-m arose in a 
country where several religions were competing 
with one another, and where, in eon.'equence of 
this, variou.s hybrid .sects had been formed. Of 
■-uch sects we have already had an e.xample in the 
Mnghta.sila, the community to which Miini's father 
attached liim-self. 

The ho.stility of MSni to popular paganism is 
.sufficiently shown by his strict prohibition of 
idolatr 3 '. That he clearly distinguished between 
ordinary paganism and Zoroastrianism appears from 
hi.s inclusion of Zoroaster among the messengers 
of God. He must, therefore, liave regarded the 
Zoroastrianism of his own age as corrupt rather 
than as radicallj' false ; but liow much he actuallj- 

1 The tlieorv th.ii Zoroastriaiii-sm di'l not become the State 

religion till after tiie overthrow or tiie Parthian dynasty (about 
A.D. ZZ4J rests on no trustworthy evideiive. ' 

2 F. C. Bnrkitts E-irly Eastern Christianity (London, irmli . 

relate* chiefly to the i 'nri-tianity of lidea-.i amf its iiiiniediate i 
lu i-glibourho^ ; but inu* ii or what he says probalilv appltee j 
also to Bab V Ionia. j 

* C. W. kiitchell, up. cif. p. 8. ' 


borrowed from it is a very difficult question. To 
suppose that IMani’s dualism was duo mainly to 
Zoroastrian influence would be an unwarranted 
assumption ; for, thongli both sj’stems ate rightly 
described as dualistic, they nevertheless difl'er pro- 
foundly. The aim of the Zoroastrian is to banish 
evil from the world ; the aim of the Manichtean 
is to extract from the world that which is good. 
In this respect Manichteism has more in common 
Avith Buddhism than with Zoroastrianism ; hut 
from the fact that Man! represented Buddha as 
the communicator of a divine revelation Ave must 
infer that Mani’s acquaintance Avith Buddhism 
Avas of a very A'ague kind. It is manifest, hoAv- 
ever, that in matters of detail he appropriated 
freely elements derived from verydifterentquarters. 
Thus AA-e can attach no great importance to his adop- 
tion of certain ancient Babylonian mj*ths — e.g., 
such as relate to the nature and movements of the 
heavenly’ bodies.' In like manner he borrowed 
iiarratiA-es, directly or indirectly’, from the OT, 
although his general attitude toAvards Judaism 
Avas one of decided opposition. That he refused to 
recognize Moses as a pi ophet is abundantly proved 
hence in Christian Avritings directed against Mani- 
chieism the defence of the OT generally occupies a 
prominent place. It is probable that Mani’s aver- 
sion to Judaism Avas largely due to his horror of a 
jiractice Avhicli Judaism notoriou.sly has in common 
Avith popular pagani.sm, namely, the sacrificing of 
animals.® 

ToAvards Christianity he Avas much more favour- 
ably disposed. Whence he derived his information 
on the subject is indeed uncertain, for, though it 
seems probable that the greater part of the NT 
had been translated into Syriac some time before 
Man! was bom, Ave cannot safely assume that he 
had access to it. Hence his peculiar teaching as 
to the person and history of Christ, to AA’hich 
allusion has been made above, may be due in some 
measure not to perversion of the gospel nan-ative 
on his OAvn part, but to the beliefs of his Christian 
informants. In any case it is clear that some of 
the most essential featuresof primitive Christianity, 
in particular the ascetic vieAv of the present AA’orld, 
Avere thoroughly congenial to Mani. But he had 
one great advantage over the Christians, namely, 
that he provided a much more secure dogmatic 
basis for asceticism than any previous teacher. 
The Christian ascetic.s, in condemning natural 
feelings and appetites, were constantly hampered 
by their theory of God as the Creator of the 
universe in general and of man in particular ; the 
distinction which they’ Avere obliged to make be- 
tween human nature as such and human nature in 
its present corrupt state gave ri.se to endless diffi- 
culties. On the other hand, the Manicha?an dogma 
that humanity is of Satanic origin, hoAvever shock- 
ing it may be to modern sentiment, greatly sini plified 
the problem. In this, as in some other points, 
Mani disiilayed a boldness and originality of con- 
ception which entitle him to be regarded as a 
genius of the first order. To represent his system 
as a mere patchwork of older beliefs is therefore a 
total perversion of the facts. 

S- History of the Manichaean community. — At 
the time of their founder’s death the Manichteans 
AA’ere already a numerous and higlily organized 

r Astroloatcal nijths and speculaiion* played a considerable 
part in some other Gnostic systems, notably in that of Bar-dai^n. 

-See, for instance, the beijinnin'.^ of the account of Mani- 
ch%ism in al-Shahrastani_(i. IdS). The statement in the Fihri^t 
(p. 335, line that Slani rejected the prophets generally, is 
an exaggeration based mainly on his treatment of Moses. 

3 in this respect, of course, Mani di<i not differ from some of 
the early Christians. Thus the Epistle to «hi..h is 

usually regarded as a pnxlact of ortbrnlox ( 'i-ri-n mir v , 'peaL-i 
ot a/iimal sa«Tili«vs in terms of uiHjualilit-d cuii.l^-uui u.uii, oiul 
even in Rabbinical literature a ten«leii‘-v ic di-paragc sUkiuit e 
oC''asiouaiK tlio.ss itself. 
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sect, scattered over a great part of the Persian 
Empire and drawn from the ranks of various older 
religions. Some of them belonged to the Persian 
aristocracy ; hence the bitterness with which the 
Zoroastrian priesthood opposed the new faith. 
Mani’s immediate successor, as head of the com- 
munity, was a certain Sis {Gr. -laivuLoi). For many 
centuries Babjdonia continued to be the head- 
quarters of the Manichsean organization, in spite 
of repeated persecutions on the part of the Persian 
-. 11 . i i! Xi .. r,i ^ then there was a king 

'ii.ii. . ; .I'll -i-i. mtelligent to restrain the 
iiiii.!. ; i'i. ■■ . t ; i.. .e ■ ■, but as a rule the Mani- 
chaeans were treated even worse than the Christians.* 
For this no political pretext could be alleged, since 
theManichijeanswere politically inoffensive, whereas 
the Christiana not infrequently brought persecu- 
tion upon themselves by an ostentatious display of 
their philo-Byzantine sentiments. The principal 
result of these attempts to suppress Manichseism in 
Babylonia and Persia was that large numbers of 
Maniehseans took refuge in Central Asia, where 
they carried on a successful propaganda among the 
Turkish tribes. 

The precise date at which Manichaism began to 
spread in the Roman Empire is not certain, but it 
was undoubtedly well known there early in the 4th 
century. With respect to its prevalence in N. 
Africa, two or three generations later, Augustine 
furnishes ample evidence. The Christian emperors, 
as we might have expected, showed themselves no 
less intolerant towards Manichoeism than the kings 
of Persia. In the persecution of the Manichmans 
Pope Leo i. played a specially prominent part. As 
to the later history of the Maniehseans in Europe 
very little can be discovered with certainty, on 
account of the vagueness with which the term 
‘ Manichsean ’ is used bjr Catholic writers. Thus 
the charge of Manichseism was brought against 
the Bogomils in the Byzantine Empire and the 
Albigenses (q.v.) in Provence, but how little these 
accusations prove may be gathered from the fact 
that even at the present day the religion of the 
Russian Molokanye has been described as a modified 
form of Manichmism. 

On the overthrow of the Persian Empire by the 
Muhammadan Arabs, about the middle of the 7th 
cent., the followers of Mani in the East enjoyed a 
period of comparative repose. Strictly speaking, 
they had no legal claim to toleration, for the 
Qur’an, which expressly recognizes Jews, Christ- 
ians, and Sabians* as capable of deserving the 
favour of God (ii. 59, v. 73), does not mention 
Manichseism. Nevertheless, it w’ould appear that 
in the early days of the Muhammadan Empire 
no penalties were inflicted upon the Mani- 
chseans. The extreme simplicity of their cult, and 
in particular their abhorrence of idolatry, may 
for a whOe have served to protect them from 
molestation under Muhammadan rule. At length 
it began to be rumoured that some Muhammadans 
in high positions had secretly adopted Manichceism. 
In many cases these reports were certainly false ; 
thus, for instance, the Khalifa al-AValid II. {a.d. 
743-744), whom Muhammadan historians depict as 
a monster of impiety, is accused of having said 
that Mani was the only prophet whom God ever 

1 Persian officials, in dealing with persons suspected of 
Manichaeism, sometimes adopted the curious method of requiring 
the accused to * kill ants,’ ju..t as Christians, in the Roman 
Empire, were required to throw incense upon a heathen altar 
(see E. Eodiger, Chrestomathia Syriaca^, Halle, 1S6S, p. 94), 

- The Sabians (a name which, of course, has no connexion 
with that of the ancient Sabieans) seem to ha\ e been a sect, or 
possibly a CTOup of sects, who existed in Arabia at the time of 
Muhammad, llie disciples of Muhammad were at first called 
Sabians by the heathen Arabs, and in later ages the title of 
Sabians was falsely assumed by several religious communities, 
as a means of protection — f.g., by the pagans of Ilarran, in 
Mesopotamia, and by the Uanichaans of Samarqand, as we 
learn from al-Biruni. 
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sent into the world.* If al-Walid really uttered 
these words, they would prove not that he was a 
Manichsean, but that he knew next to nothing of 
Manichteism. It is, however, impossible to deny 
that secret conversions to Manichmism actually 
took place among the literary classes. Apostasy 
from Islam is notoriously a capital ott'ence accord- 
ing to Muhammadan law (see art. Apost.asy 
[Muhammadan]). Hence we cannot wonder that 
in the latter half of the 8th cent., when under the 
'Abbasid dynasty the spirit of religious intolerance 
became dominant in the Muhammadan world, a 
systematic attempt should have been made to 
extirpate Manichseism.^ The organizer of this per- 
secution was the Khalifa al-Mahdi (a.d. 775-785), 
who instituted for the purpose a State Inquisitor, 
with the title of ‘ Inspector of the Zanadiqa.’ The 
term zanadiqa ( plural of zindiq) was used primarily 
to denote the Maniehseans, though Muhammadan 
writers often employ it vaguely in the sense of 
‘heretics’ or ‘atheists.’^ That al-Mahdi did not 
make a very clear distinction between Manichseism 
and some other heresies may be inferred from a 
passage in which he is represented as elaborately 
justifying his policy of persecution the accusations 
here brought against the Maniehseans include, e.q., 
the practice of marriage with near relative.s (nikah 
al-akhawat wa-l-hanat), which was characteristic 
of the Zoroastrians (see art. Marriage [Iranian]), 
but seems to have been altogether foreign to 
Manichseism. 

The religious policy of al-Mahdi was generally 
followed by his successors. The number of 
persons put to death on the charge of Manichse- 
ism certainly amounted to many thousands, while 
Christians and Jews, though subject to various 
disabilities, were usually tolerated. But, in spite 
of all, the religion of >fani long survived even in 
the heart of the Muhammadan Empire. Some 
two centuries after al-Mahdi, the author of the 
Fihrist tells us (p. 337, line 26 ff.) that he had been 
acquainted with about 300 Maniehseans in Baghdad 
alone. But the region in which they were most 
numerous was Central Asia. In the territory of 
the Turkish tribe Taghazghaz the majority of the 
population professed Manichseism ; a Muhamma- 
dan traveller who visited that country describes 
it as flourishing and civilized.® When, in the 
reign of the Khalifa al-Muqtadir (.\.D. 908-932), 
the Muhammadan governor of Samarqand con- 
demned to death a large number of Maniclueans, 
they were saved, it is said, by the intervention of 
their co-religionist, the prince of the Taghazghaz.’ 
This is the onlj- known case in which Manichseism 
became the religion of a political community. We 
do not know how long this state of things con- 
tinued, or when Manichseism finally died out ; 
hut we may conjecture that it was swept away, 
like many other beliefs and institutions, by the 
great Mongol invasion of the 13th century. 

That the Manichsean community in the course 

1 Kitdb’ahA{jhdnl, vi. 135, last line. 

2 See the very interesting paper by I. Goldziher, ‘ Salih ibn 
'Abd-al-Kuddus und das Zindikthuin wahrend der Regierung 
des Challfen al-Mahdi,’ in Trans, of the yinth Intern. Congress 
of Orientalists, I-.ondon, I3D3, ii. 104 ff. Goldziher is of opinion 
that the Mani<-hdean propaganda under the early 'Abbasids 
was somehow connected with the anti-Arabian movement of 
the Persian nationalists (the so-called Shn'uhiya). Whether 
there is any truth ia this view may be doubted, for Mani- 
cl. seism had* nothing to do with nationality. At the same time 
it is not surprising that Muhammadans should often have con- 
founded these wholly distinct tendencies. 

See p. 3dS^, note 5. . . , < - -j 

Thus from the statement in Ibn Qutaiba, KUab-al-ila anj 
(ed. F. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen, 1850, p. 299), it is very unsafe to 
conclude, with G. Jacob (AUarab’sehes Beduinenleben‘2, Berlin, 
1897, p. 107), that there were Manichaans at Mecca in the time 
O'M * 

■ \ I'l' 

\ Dteftonary, ed. Wiistenfeld, Leip- 

zig, 1866-71 i. 840. 

7 Fthrist, p. 337 ; Fldgel, Mani, p. 106. 
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of its long history was not altogether free from in- 
ternal dissensions might have been safely assumed. 
But the positive information which we possess on 
this subject is very scanty. We learn from the 
Fihrist (p. 334, line 41i'.) that at a date which is 
not specified, but in any case some time before 
the end of the 7th cent., a party among the 
Manichmans severed their connexion with the 
central authority established in Babylonia and 
set up an independent organization ; whether 
this schism was due to dogmatic differences or to 
other causes it is impossible to say. A second 
division took place about the beginning of the 
8th cent., when a branch-sect was formed and 
became known as the Miqlasiya, after the name 
of their leader Miqlas. The majority of the 
Manichasans, who remained faithful to the head 
of the community, a certain Mihr, were thence- 
forth called the Milirlya. The points in dispute 
between these parties seem to have been matters 
of discipline rather than of religious belief. 

liiTBUATCRE. — In modern times, the first serious attempt to 
investiftate the subject was made by the French Protestant 
theolo;rian I. de Beausobre in his colossal work, Histotre 
critique de Uanichie et du manich^i^me, Amsterdam, 1734- 
1739 ; in dealing with the sources he shows considerable 
acumen, but his book is iil-arranged and contains many irrele- 
vant dijfressions. An admirable summary and examination 
ot the evidence, so far as it was then available, will be found 
in the treatise of F. C. Baur, Das maniehaisehe Beliqions- 
system nach den Queilen lieu untersuckt, viid entmckett, 
Tubinsfen, 1831. Perhaps the best general account is F. 
Spiegel, Erdnische AhertAwmdxinde, Leipzig, 1871-78, u. 195- 
23'2. The works of K. Kessler — Mani, Forsehungen uber die 
laanichuische ReUnioa^ i., Berlin, 1889, art. ‘ Mam, Manichaer,’ 
iaPjR£2and supply much valuable information, but 

they should be used with extreme caution ; the author's 
speculations are often fantastic and his linguistic knowiei^e is 
very superficial. A. Harnack, art. ‘ Manichaeism,’ in KBr 9 
(revised by F. C. Conybeare in EBrD), is largely based upon 
Kessler. The same may be said of the work of E. Rocnat, 
Essai sur Maui et sa doctrine, Geneva, 1897. Very important 
contributions to the study of the subject are contained in a 
series of monographs fay F. Cumont and A. Kugener, entitled 
Becherches sur U Manichiisme, Brussels, 1908-1912. 

A. A. Bevan. 

MANIPURIS. — Officially the Manipuris are 
Vaisnavite Hindun. They cremate the dead, tliey 
receive the mantra from a recognized Hindu guru 
in many but not in all cases, they recognize Hindu 
festivals (but observe them a day late), they revere 
the cow, they are scrupulous in the matter of food, 
but, on the otlier hand, they do not practise child- 
marriage, they do not seclude their women, they 
permit divorce, they permit the remarriage of 
widows, they do not allow the supremacy of tlie 
Brahman, and none of the ordinary definitions of 
caste applies to their social order. Knowledge 
of the Vaisnavite doctrines is spreading with the 
spread of education, but they are still the most 
backward of all Hindu groups in Ass.am. With 
them Hinduism, adopted as the State religion by 
royal edict (c. A.D. 1705), is of social and political 
value in that it separates them from the ruder 
tribe- inhabiting the bills and from the subordinate 
peoples of the valley. It provides the rites and 
ceremonies of everyday life. It is, so far a.s ex- 
ternals are concerned, the religion of the Meitheis. 
It exi.st.s side by side with the earlier faitli to which 
in the hour of trial and trouble, be they Kaja or 
ryot, they turn unhesitatingly. The continued 
existence of thi.s earlier faith in such vigour is a 
notable fact which enables the student of religious 
development in India to study at close quarters 
the proce-s by which in Hinduism animism is 
tempered by metaphysics, and magic transformed 
by philosophy. 

The historical records of Manipur, Xingthaurvl, 
are valid documents for at lea-t live centuries. It 
is a settled State far removed from savagery. At 
the present time the population consi-sts of two 
main divisions — the Meitheis and the Loi-. The 
Meitheis consi-t of seven clans, each divided into 


numerous families, the principal clan being that 
known as the Ningthauja, or Royal, clan. The 
name Meithei now borne by all the clans is thought 
to have been the name of the Ningthauja clan 
before its hegemony was completely established. 
The Lois, or the conquered people, are not admitted 
into the Meithei confederacy, but are of similar 
stock to the Meitheis, and the Meitheis worship 
the gods of these Loi villages as much as the Lois 
themselves. The Meithei confederacy is an en- 
dogamous group in theory, although in practice 
the issue of mixed marriages is admitted. The 
principal order of divine beings is the umang lai. 
There were originally, as recent research has shown, 
nine umang lai, or forest gods, with whom were 
associated seven lairemas, or goddesses. There 
are now 364 such deities. The gods married with 
mortals, and their issue were promoted to divine 
rank. The deities have different names in different 
places, and there are cases where Rajas have heen 
deified after death. The creator deity is identified 
hoth with the chief of the gods and with the snake 
ancestor of the royal family. Other gods are 
identified with the clan deities of clans still exist- 
ing. Yet others are members of a special group, 
whose function is to guard certain areas and 
who are therefore known either as maikeingakpa, 
watchers over or guardians of direction, or land,ai, 
gods of definite areas. Here there is obviously a 
combination of ideas dating back to the time when 
definite areas were occupied by local groups each 
possessing a gi'oup deity. Then among the umang 
lai is the rain-god, and last is the god of the house- 
hold (Sena-mehi), who is occasionally said to be 
the son of one of the seven goddesses. ’The function 
of the maikeingakpa deities was to keep sickness 
from entering the State. Each family has a special 
deity, male or female, who is obviously in oririn a 
deified ancestor, but the worship of some at least 
of these group deities is not now confined to 
members of the group. The seven goddesses hear 
titles describing their functions. From each of 
them is sprung one of the clans composing the 
Meithei confederacy. The earth, water, grass, rice, 
iron, fish, gold and silver, salt, cotton, fire, and 
the winds are sprung from these goddesses, either 
directly or from their daughters. Each of these 
deities has a laipham, or god's place, specially 
sacred to him or her. Some reside on hill-tops, 
but for the convenience of their worshippers have 
abodes in more accessible spots. Such laipham 
abound, notably on the ridges and passes, and are 
marked by heaps of stones and leave.s. In the 
sacred groves near the villages of their special 
worshippers are houses for the deities, and these 
groves are sanctuaries for bird and beast. The 
gods play the national game of polo, and a stick 
and ball are kept for tlieir use. In some cases 
they are represented by images or material objects. 
They also reside in the chief official of the group, 
village, or family whicli forms their special clientele. 
Theprincipal ceremony in the worship of tlie umang 
lai is called the laiharaobn, literally ‘pleasing the 
god.’ In every case the god has to be enticed from 
running xvater. The ceremony rouses Iiim from a 
state of quiescence into activitj', as is shown by 
his entering into some selected worshipper. The 
god benefits directly by the rite, which gives him 
strength so that he becomes thereby more potent 
to aid his worshippers. The process of enticing the 
deity varies somewhat according to the deity, and is 
accompanied by numerous sub>idiaiy rites, mainly 
in order to avert all evil influence. Special pre- 
cautions have to be taken — e.g., clean fire must be 
manufactured by means of a bamboo and a cane in 
cross friction. Dancing is a neces.sary accompani- 
ment of the rite, which often includes the use of 
foul abuse — a feature which gives tlie god great 
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pleasure. While the ceremony is in progress, social 
and sexual tabus, immediately paralleled by the 
customs of the hill-tribes, are strictly enforced, 
thus indicating that the purpose of the rite is to 
restore the solidarity of social life and to produce 
in the worshippers a sense of religious exaltation. 
The social divisions, resting on age and other lines 
of social cleavage, function separately on these 
interesting occasions. The offerings are in some 
cases such as render the active participation of 
professing Hindus a matter of some difficulty, but 
the difficulty is surmounted by substituting a Loi, 
a member, i.e., of the non-Hindu section of the 
community, for the Hindu believer for and by 
whom and on whose behalf the rite is performed. 
The Hindu may salve his conscience by merely 
sniffing the .savour of the sacrifice, unmindful of 
the fate of the Pir Alls of Bengal, who fell from 
orthodoxy by mischance in that manner. In 
general, the tendency would seem to be to sub- 
stitute offerings of fruit and flowers for animal 
flesh. Human sacrifice was undoubtedly practised, 
probably at no very distant date. 

The priests of the ancient order are designated 
maihas and maihis, and are recruited by the ad- 
mission of those who become possessed by the deity 
at one of the high religious festivals. Inasmuch 
as sickness and disease are attributed to spiritual 
beings, the maiba is also the doctor of the com- 
munity, but here there are specialists, and the 
ractieal knowledge of the maibas is far from 
espicable. The wide-spread belief in possession 
as a token and source of abnormal power and re- 
ligious authority is beyond a doubt at the root of 
much that is important in Hindu doctrine. Tliere 
is no evidence forthcoming as yet from Manipur to 
show that the priesthood is hereditary or that the 
members of the order, like bhakats and ^ogis, are 
regarded jivanmukta {q.v.), or that their funeral 
rites difter from those of ordinary people. On its 
practical side the religion ministers to the simple 
needs of an agricultural community dependent on 
the regularity, adequacy, and seasonability of the 
rainfall for their subsistence. There are rites to 
secure rain and rites to stop excessive rain. Not 
the least interesting of the numerous rites to secure 
good fortune for the State is the annual selection 
of the chdhitaba, the person who gives his name 
to the year. Various means of divination are em- 
ployed for the purpose of securing for this office 
a person who shall bring the good luck that is 
dependent on his personality. 

Beliefs in evil spirits, who accompany animals 
and fish, and are ever hurtful to mankind, in beau- 
tiful sirens who lure young men and make them 
insane, in vampires, in witchcraft, in the power of 
trees and of tree-spirits to cure as to cause sickness, 
and in the maleficent activity of the ghosts of those 
who die by violence or of women who die in child- 
birth are also notable features of their organized 
religious system. The rites which aie performed 
for the purpose of protection and exorcism in 
these cases are full of intere.sting detail, but in 
general outline resemble the rites performed else- 
where on a similar level of culture for similar 
purposes. 

Litebature. — W. McCulloch, ‘ Account of the Valley of 
ilunnipore,’ Selections from the Records of the Gocemment of 
India (Forei;^ Deitartnient), .xxviii., Calcutta, 1859; T. C. 
Hodsou, The Meitheis, London, 1903 ; J. Shakespear, *The 
Religion of Manipur,’ in FL xxiv, [19131 40911. 

T. C. Hodson. 

MANITU. — Manitu, a word originally applied 
by the Eastern Algonquins to a spirit, is properly 
'fnit, ‘spirit,’ with the sign m, meaning any spirit 
or genius in the shamanistic devil-cult of the 
Indians, and also any genius loci without the im- 
plication of evil. In consequence of the teaching 
of the rai.ssionaries, the conception of one Great 


Spirit became current among the Indians, and this 
was expressed by the word kit or keht prefixed to 
anit-, thus Keht-anit, or Kitanit (Kittanit), to 
which was again added the syllable wit, meaning 
a mode of existence ; hence Kittanitoivit, ‘ the 
existence (known as) the Great Anito,’ the para- 
phrase of God as taught bj' the missionaries. That 
the Indians themselves had evolved no such con- 
ception is abundantly manifested by the absence 
in any American language of a word capable of 
expressing the idea of God, the words used in John 
Eliot’s Bible (Cambridge, Mass., 1663) and em- 
ployed by the Penobscot Indians, Kiehtan and 
Keitanitom, being merely variants of this artificial 
compound. As such the conception was introduced 
in opposition to a spirit variously called Hobbomoco, 
the Evil Spirit, or Malsum, ‘the Wolf.’ Another 
form of the latter appears to have been evolved in 
antithesis to a contracted form of Keitanitom, 
namely, Tan’tum, as opposed to Squantum, the 
Devil (‘angry god’). Manitu is, then, a general 
word for any sort of a dsemonium, good or bad, 
and it has reached a higher significance by purely 
artificial means. 

Nevertheless, the missionaries did not invent the 
idea of a good spirit, or of an evil spirit, or of a 
•spirit-creator. What they did was to seize upon 
ideas already current in another form, fuse them, 
and present to the Indians the fusion (really con- 
fusion) as the embodiment of one unitary concep- 
tion. The Indians believed that a spirit might be 
a good or good-natured power, and that he might 
be an inimical power, and they also believed that 
a certain ancestral spirit had always been favour- 
ably disposed towards his children, but it was far 
from the thought of the Algonquins that there was 
an ever good and supreme Great Spirit, creator 
and benefactor, opposed to a Great Spirit of Evil. 
Wherever such ideas are found, they reflect the 
thought inherited from forefathers who had been 
under Christian influence. Thus the Mandans 
painted upon one side of the tent a figure repre- 
senting the Good Spirit and on the other side a 
figure representing the Evil Spirit, that they might 
be under the protection of both these powerful 
spirits ; but this is merely the degradation of 
teaching originally strange to them. They recog- 
nized certain spirits who aided and certain spirits 
who opposed them, but not as in any case Great 
Spirits. They believed rather that the ‘ medicine- 
man’ could control all spirits. Similarly, when 
the ‘epic’ of Kuloskap describes this god of the 
Passamaquoddies as the son of a divine unknown 
mother and antithetical to a twin evil spirit, as 
the principle of goodness opposed to a sort of Ahri- 
man, it must be remembered that the Passama- 
quoddies have long been under higher religious 
guidance than that of their medicine-men. Even 
the ‘ vague faith in a Supreme Spirit ’ ascribed to 
them is derived from the same source. What i.s 
or-iginal is the conception of a superior being, who 
is father of the special tribe or race that revere him 
as leader and helper. In general it may be said that 
worship is not paid to any evil spirit as such , but also 
that worship is not paid to any good spirit a.s such. 

Tlie manitu, is often confused with the tfnkan of 
western tribes. But the latter is often less a spirit 
than a power, like the mana {q.v.) of the Poly- 
nesians, which lies inherent in certain objects as 
well as in certain men. Its posses-.ion gives power, 

not, to the Indiar’- au — .i *. latural power, 

but a perfectly . ■insual, power. 

Between the t' . ■ that of the 

ordinary which at bottom is one with wctkan, 
but is conceived as sometime.s a spirit and some- 
times a spiritual power. There is .some correspond- 
ing word to be found in most of tlie languages of 
I the American Indians, and every one of them con- 
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notes a power rvhich may be called spiritual. 
Sometimes it is the purely sharnanistio power con- 
tained in the medicme-bag, which is not really a 
medicine-bag at all, but a collection of objects of 
fetishistic nature, and sometimes it is a spirit, 
embodied or disembodied, such as the spirit of a 
waterfall, the spirit of thunder, the spirit of 
animals, etc. It is a mysterious force which may 
inhere in matter or may make itself felt as an ex- 
pression of spirit. The power.s of nature have it, 
generally winds, storms, productive earth, and 
animals all have it, though some in larger amount 
than others. Finally, men have it in certain cases. 
But there is no sharp distinction between this 
power and that found in spirits proper, where it 
becomes individualized. It is this very i>ower 
that is the ‘medicine’ of the conjurer and nature- 
subduing priest. Whether it be called mrinitu, 
oke (oki), wakan, or even ku (in Maj'a form), it is 
always the same thing under a shifting terminology, 
except that among certain tribe.s it is more apt to 
be conceived as impersonal and among other-, as 
liersonal. Mntiitu is generally personal, vahin is 
generally impersonal, but the alternate iise of 
either is not unusual. Wakan has been delined 
by Brinton (Myths of the Mcio World, p. 45) as 
‘supernatural in its etymological sense,’ in that it 
means in the forms current among the Iroquois 
and Dakotas, namely, nk& and wakan re.spectively, 
something ‘ above,’ and Brinton interprets this as 
super in the sense of supernatural. But it is more 
jirobable that the word means super in the sense 
of superior. These Iroquois and Dakota forms are 
etjTnologically allied, and a possible connexion 
with Sioux oghce may be a<liuitted ; but it would 
be unprofitable to attempt, with Brinton, to connect 
these terms with the above-mentioned ku of the 
Mayas. The ‘ Quaker ’ of the Powhatans is another 
form of the same word, the quaker gods being, 
however, nut the higher but the lesser spirite. 
This word, like Tan'tum and Squantum above, is 
an adaptation from approximately corresponding 
Indian sound.s (Quaker is qui-oki, ‘small spirits’) 
and contains the oki of the Iroquois and .-Vlgon- 
quins, but it is not probable that it is one with 
the southern huaca, ku, etc. The Algonquin oki 
means a spirit of any sort — c.g., the spirit of a body 
of water, or the spirit of winter — and expresses also 
the idea of a distinctly demoniac power ruling the 
winds, but not in a deTili-.h manner ; for, especially 
among the Ilurons, the oki gives good fortune and 
regulates the winds for the benefit of the good 
Indian. It also implies a ghost, and in this respect 
differs from the conception of unit (manitu), though 
in other resiiects it is difficult to perceive any dis- 
tinction between the anit (manitu) and the oki; 
perhapis, as appears from the geographical distribu- 
tion of tlie two words, the anit was confined to the 
East, while the oki penetrated from the West to 
the Eastern tribes. 

The manitu of greatest authority among the 
Algonquin.s was Michala), and an analysi.s of this 
peculiar being shows that he was far from being a 
supreme spirit. Like many of the Indian spirits, 
he was a very superior animal, Michabo meaning 
‘great hare’ (originally manibozho). This manitu 
was revered from the Northern line of the States 
to Virginia and from the East as far West as the 
MLssi.-.sippi. He was represented as the originator 
of all the system of conjuring and exorcizing which 
makes the real science of the medicine-man ; he 
ruled the winds and guarded his people, but was 
as often tricked and deceived as he in turn tricked 
and deceivel ; he was for the most part a humorous 
buffoon, wliose exploits amused the Indians, as 
those of Brer Rabbit amuse the Negroes. On the 
other hand, he is referred to as ‘ the hare that 
made the moon,' and he is even said to have created 


the earth. But as creator ho is not dignified, nor 
even serious. It i.s more natural to him to hunt, 
and, when autumn comes, to smoke his last pipe 
before turning in to sleep through the winter. It 
is the smoke of his last pipe that makes the haze 
in the air of autumn. That he originally camo 
from the East, and, according to the earlier 
account.s, sends (not creates) the sun and moon out 
of the East, has led to the ingenious conjecture 
that Michabo has come from a confusion of wahos, 
‘ hare,’ wdth wabi, ‘ light ’ (Brinton, Myths of the 
New World, p. 165). There is the greatest con- 
fusion in the form of the name now known as 
ilieliabo, which apipears as Missibizi and Messou 
a.s well as Nanibozho and Manibozho, apparently 
because the name wa.s sometimes rendered michi 
(‘great’) and sometimes manitu (‘spirit’), with 
u-abos, ‘ hare.’ That is, Michabo was thought of 
as the ‘spirit-hare’ or as the ‘great hare,’ and this 
‘ hare,’ according to Brinton, is a later Indian 
mistake for ‘ light.’ Although the words are alike, 
and wabi means ‘white’ (wapa means the eastern 
light), yet nothing is more apt to lead one astray 
than reliance upon such etymological chance.s. 
We are, then, far from agreeing with Brinton when 
he says that ‘ beyond a doubt this is the com- 
pound in the names Michabo and Manibozho which 
therefore means the Great Light, the Spirit of 
Light, the Dawn ’ (ib. p. 166). Much as Brinton 
has done for American studies, he wTote under the 
dawn-myth influence of his day and probably 
laid more stres.s upon etymology than upon eth- 
nology. The truth is that the • great hare’ is the 
interpretation best justified in accordance with 
Indian Wief and tradition. Michabo was a de- 
moniac animal of kindly disposition and endowed 
with a great magician’s knowledge and cunning, 
which, however, could not keep him out of ludicrous 
difficulties. He was not a god, still less a god of 
goodness, but, as has been said of similar Indian 
.spirits, a spirit of good-nature. He is the son of 
the wind, one of four brothers born at a birth, but 
he took command of them. As they were born 
North, South, Ea.st, and We.st, it seems as if he 
represented one of the four winds. Yet the early 
mis.'ionaries declared that he and the four winds 
were the chief Algonquin gods. As expressed in 
the account of the year 1616, Michabo and the four 
winds were the only gods that the Algonquins had 
at that time. Further, it must be remembered 
that Michabo is sometimes portrayed (as among 
the New Jersey Indians) as a devU, while at others 
he is represented as the ‘ancestor’ — a term which 
has often led to the false conclusion that believers 
in an ancestor-spirit must necessarily believe in a 
creator-god. Other tribes also have ancestral or 
at least specially revered animals, such as the bear, 
deer, and wolf of the Mohigans. None of the 
Western or .Southern .American Indians had the 
conception of a Creator-God, but many of them 
derived their stock from certain animals. To this 
cla.«3 of animal-gods Michabo, the greatest manitu 
of the East, appears to belong. The history of the 
brothers is told in various forms in various tribes, 
and has been interpreted as additional evidence 
that, when there is a good and a bad brother, w'e 
have a fundamental dualism, which, however, is 
unsubstantiated by any close analysis even of the 
tales a.s handed down. In the Iroquois version 
there are two brothers, the Beautiful .Spirit and 
the Ugly Spirit or Good Mind and Bad Mind, as 
interpreted by the missionaries. But these are in 
realitv' the two brothers, ‘White’ and ‘Dark,’ 
loskeha and Tawiskara, who contend with one 
another till White Spirit conquers and rules from 
the East. Both are grandchildren of the moon, 
but loskeha becomes ‘father of mankind' — an 
expression which means that he is the ancestor of 
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the Iroquois. He destroyed the frog, rvhich had 
made earth a desert by swallowing all the water, 
and he leanied the wisdom of the tortoise which 
supports the world, namely, how to make fire, 
loskeha gave this knowledge to man. Yet here 
the brother is not represented as an animal ; it is 
a simple conflict of white and dark, or light and 
dai'kness, a culture-myth which the Algonquins 
ke|)t in animal-form, while the Iroquois preserved 
or invented it without basing the myth upon any- 
thing save the natural antithesis of light and dark- 
ness (cf. art. Dualism [American]). It is this 
myth that caused the belief in American Indian 
dualism to receive wide acceptance, as it was thus 
originally interpreted hy Brebeuf in 1626. 

As the word manitu has been widely used by 
ethnologists, it has naturally lost somewhat its 
original signification and at the same time has 
gained a new connotation, so that it has come to 
mean special forms of spirit-power more or less 
unknown to tl *’ '■ T' 't has come 

to denote the .'of certain 

Western tribes which has occasionally arisen out 
of the personal guardian of an individual. The 
mythical ancestor of a village at a certain period 
in his life retires into solitude, and after fasting 
and prayer is rewarded with the vision of a certain 
animal, which then becomes his totem. This is 
adopted by his clan ; and, when the clan becomes 
part of a larger tribal organization, it still remains 
as the guardian of the clan, though with a marked 
tendency to become simply a totem-crest. The 
tutelary guardian-niamtii thus becomes a mere 
symbol. Sometimes such crests become merely 
the property of certain families. The ancestors 
who received the totem-nwf«i#« received with it 
the powers or privileges still retained by the 
protigia of the spirits, who continue to appear to 
the young men of the tribe, and the jiossession of 
these secrets forms the basis for the secret societies 
widely spread among the Indians of the North- 
West. This i.s the ‘individual totem ’ acquired by 
every youth at puberty, which, when the organiza- 
tion of tlie clan is in a decayed state, is no longer 
identical with that of the ancestor and is no longer 
inherited. The youth at this period wanders from 
his father’s lodge and in a secluded spot fasts and 
cries to the spirits, inviting anj* one of them to 
become his spiritual patron (cf. art. COMMUNION 
WITH Deity [American]). During this period, 
when he falls asleep, the first animal, bird, or 
reptile of which he dreams he considers to be the 
one designated by the Great Spirit of the tribe for 
his mysterious protector during life. He then 
returns home, kills such an animal as he has seen 
in his dream, and preserves its skin in libs niy.stery- 
bag {‘medicine-bag’). It is possible that the 
individual manitu, though in some cases a later 
development than the clan-totem, is in other case-^, 
notably among the Eastern tribes, of independeni 
origin ami as antique as the tot&m-manitu. Even 
among toe Eastern Algonquins the acquisition ot a 
special //ifootu-spirit in animal form by the youth 
who fasts is not miknown. 

LrrBRATURE. — G. Catlia, 77 ..' Sorth Antciiatu hidia/tf’, 
London, ; D. G. Brinton. Hytha of the Xew World, New 
York, IstjS. The American Bare, do.lSOl; A. H. Keane, Man. 
Paat and Pre.^nt, Cambrid-^e, 1S93 '. Relation tie la noiivelB 
France ponr I'ati If 17 (and suliseqneiit jears); H. Webster. 
Prlmitii' S' ■ . rt .'f(e'iei /ee. .New York, iru'.s, Ttie earliest sourc.* 
of irifoniiiiti..'. IS eontained in the Relaic.ai.. of th-- e.irlt mi—itm- 
aries. EiintO!! and Webster e if.lgu.- :<i!l I'lnliograpiiie- 
The Aiinnal of the iiaii.oi of Aiiicrioan Ethnoioz; 

-houfd lie ronsulte.l ror modern conditicns. 

E. Washbup.n Hopkins. 

MANJUSRI.- -Like the majority of Buddhist 
‘gods,' WaujuAi is lepresented under varion.- 
asjiects: (1) in the Great Vehicle, or Mahaj'aiia 
propeily 'o tnlled, he is a hmlhi^Kitra . an 
entirely IJuddiii.-l per.-onage in definition if not in 


origin (his origin is obscure; of. Avalokitesvaea) ; 

(2) in the ‘ Tantric Vehicle,’ which is of very early 
date and is not always distinguished from the Great 
Velticle proper, Manjusri becomes one of the names, 
and often the principal ‘ exponent,’ of the Supreme 
Being; (3) the cult of Manjusri, originating in 
India, took a peculiar development in China: it 
probably spread from China into Nepal, where 
Manjusri is the mythical giver of civilization. 

1. As bodhisattva. — The most ancient of his 

numerous names is perhaps Manjughosa, ‘pleasant 
voice.’ His usual epithet is humara, or kumdra- 
hhuta, ‘young man,’ ‘royal prince’ this title, 
whatever its origin, means technically a hodhiaattva 
at the stage when, having received consecration 
(ahhiseka) as a prince, he is associated with the 
power of a Buddha and becomes his right arm (see 
Bodhisattva, vol. ii. p. 748“). He is named in the 
first rank of bodhisattvas, before Avalokitesvara, 
at the beginning of the Lotus of the True Law 
(translated into Chinese A.D. 147-186), where he 
is represented (ch. xi.) as a great converter. The 
‘scholastic’ sutras and devotional works give him 
as a type of bodhisattva, relate his vow, attribute 
to him moral counsel for the conduct of true 
believers of the Great Vehicle, and celebrate his 
power. “ Legend associates him with the revelation 
of the books of the Prajhaparamita.^ Revealer of 
the Prajha, god of the Word, he is the patron of 
the Great Vehicle, of the ‘ second dispensation,’ and 
becomes the god of wisdom, a personage of high 
importance. According to Fa-Hian (see J. Legge, 
Fa-H'"'' '* ji;.lngdoms,0%iord, 

1886, ■ • ' the Mahayana wor- 

shipp- • /' • ; '! . ■ and Avalokitesvara. 

We have many images of Manjusri ; the most 
ancient, with two arms, are those which make his 
characteristic mark the Prajha carried upon a lotus. 

2. As Tantric god. — It is in the Tantric section 
of the Tibetan scriptures (Rgyud, Kanjur as well 
as Tanjur) tliat Manjusri takes an extraordinary 
development. ** Half a dozen Tantras {Kanjur) 
bear his name ; among them is ‘ The List of the true 
Names of Manjusri Jnana-sattva.’’ The last term, 
‘ Essence-of-knowledge (?),’ ’ is opposed to the name 
bodhisattva, and is more dignified. We find it 
again in one of the numerous magic rituals devoted 

1 On this expression see H. Kern, in SEE xxi. [1884] 4 ; cf. 
Saddharmapun4<^nka, ed. H. Kem and B. Nanjio, Petrogrud, 
IDOSff., p. 66: ‘A certain Buddha will live twelve cosmic ages, 
not counting the time he is kumara* 

3 Various legends are told of his former human lives, but they 
are not so developed as the legends relating to Maitreya. See 
(1) E. Cbavannes, ‘ Le Sutra de la paroi occidentale de I'inscrip- 
tion de Kiu-yong Koan,’ in ilelanges Harlez^ Leyden, ISflfe, 
p. 75 (this 9utra is a dharaxii^ sacred to Vairochana, ‘the 
Brilliant,’ the Buddha to whom MahjuSri is sometimes sub* 
ordinated); (2) the Mafijuirlguiniakietravyuha (translated into 
Chinese a . d . 300), where Maujubri tells how he took his hodhi- 
sattva vow : * I do not wish to become a Buddha quickly, because 
I wish to remain to the last in this world to save its beings ’ ; 
‘ In all my existences I wish to follow the example of Ak^obhya 
and be a monk’ (Sik^samuchchaya, Petrograd, 1902, p. 13); 

(3) the ManjuSnvikridita (translated into Chinese in 313X » 
bwk patronized by the Madhyamikas, giving the story of the 
conversion of a light woman by Manjusri in the guise of a 
handsome young man ; the only real sin of the bodhisattva is 
the sin of hatred i^'^ik§dsamiichckaya^ p. 149). All these works 
are scholastic, as is the Bodhipaksanirds^a, an account by 
MahjuSii of the * wings ’ (paifcf’a) of iliumination. The devotion 
lo MahjUiSri, the >irtue of his name, ’nhich protects against all 
female birth, and his glorification as the l^ro (sura) are to be 
noted. Manjusri is one of the saviours and patrons invoked in 
tlie ‘ .Stanzas of Good Practice ’ (Bhadracharydguthd), one of the 
(.lasslcal texts used every day by the Buddhists of the Great 
Vehicle (Mk^ddamuchekaya, pp. 297, 365 : Bodhicharydvatdra 

d la pratique des futurs BoiiddhaSt Paris, 1907, p. 8 f.j). 

3Taranatha, Gesch. des Buddhi!<mv.=>, ti A. Schiefnei, 
Petre^rad, 1869, p. 58. 

* See P. Cordier, Catalogue du foods tibFfaiH de la BibliotMqiie 
>..itionaley iii., Paris, ISIO 

^ yamasaihgiii, ed. J. P. Mina>eff, Petiogiad, l2S7. 

‘•Probably this term has bet-u invented on the uiodd of 
I 5.it/Af‘<fi/fru*forthP]mrpos.eof inipK iug soHiethiiiji more ^nl-liine. 

.inil » et more uis •'tei lou th.oi i!i* '.V'lid boilJi'i-ntf i o. This 
I heaping up of terms is characteristic. 
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by the Tanjur to MafijusrI : ‘spell (sadhana) of 
the Adibiicfdha, the Essence-of-lcnowledge Man- 
jusrl,’ * which begins as follows : 

‘ Homage to the Buddha of the beginning, the middle, and the 
end, free from every ^tain of 8in, a body immaculate by nature, 
primordial Buddha.’ 

Sddhanrjs (spells) are magical operations by means 
of which the woiohipper brings a deity into his 
presence in order to identify himself with the 
deity — which is not difficult to accomplish, since 
every mam is essentially nothing but deity, though 
particularized and stained. These operations in- 
clude ‘diagrams’ (mandidas), ‘geometrical figures 
formed of squares and circle^, more or less orna- 
mented, and inscribed tvithin each other, upon 
which is ranged an endless succession of deities’ 
represented by magic syllables.® Manjusri often 
occupies the centre of these mnndnlas. 

Tantric gods have two aspect.^, a ‘ right hand ’ 
aspect and a ‘ left hand ’ (or erotic) aspect. Under 
the former Manjusri is called ‘Lord of speech of 
the ontological Universe’ (Dharmadhatuvagisvara); 
under the latter he is ‘ Diamond-Love,’ ‘ Thunder- 
bolt-Love’ ( Vajiiinanga).® His right-hand aspect 
is seen from the ' ” 

‘Qu'on s’identifie i. ■ . qui a le corps 

tout blanc, quatre f , , Boudiihas jwho 

represent the five kinds of knowledge of which Manjusri is the 
synthesis] ornent sa couronne de joyaux . . . ies deux mains 
(ori^inelles) font le geste de I’enseignement ; ies trois aufcres de 
droite tiennent le glan e, la fliche, la hache ; ies trois autres de 
gauche, le livre de la Prajha.’^ 

Here, Foucher goe.s on to .say, the book, the four 
arms (the eight is .simply a multiple), and especially 
the four faces, suggest representations of Brahma. 
Griinwedel remarks that Maujusri and Brahma 
share the favours of a common Sakti (divine energy, 
feminine aspect, of a god), Sarasvati.'’ 

It is noteworthy also that the Namrisnutgiti 
(viii. 19) gives Bialima among tlie names of Mau- 
iusrl. As soon as the Buddlias and bodhisattvas 
became ‘ gods,’ they inevitably became gods after 
pindu fashion ; Avalokita lias more likeness to 
Siva, and MafijusrI to Brahma. Manjusri always 
occupies an important, and often the chief, place 
in Buddhi.st jiolytheism. 

3. As developed in China. — E. Huber was the 
lir.st toobseive that the canon of one of the Buddhist 
schools of the Little Vehicle, or Hinayana (q.v.), 
contained traditions foreign to India — e.g., the 
legend of a town of Khotan — and he wondered, 
therefore, whether ‘ this canon had not been con- 
siderabl 5 ' augmented and modified in Turkestan 
itself.’* It is now certain that ‘Serindia’® and, 
later, China itself collaborated in the development of 
Buddhism. The story of Maujusri, who, according 
to the Chinese pilgrim,® now dwells in China, who 
is represented in the miniatures of the Nepalese MSS 
as a god worshipped in Cliina,® and who, according 
to the Nejialese tradition, came from China to 
Nepal, is interesting from this point of view.’* 

Literati RK, — Thig ig siifli'-iently cited in the footnotes. 

L. de'la V.vllee Poussin. 

i Jfldniisath auiiiiljtiiri-ddifHiddha-sddhuna (Rgi/ud-bin'd, 
voi. 71) (a'.’cording to a transcription by P. Cordier). 

3 A. Foucher, Catalogue des peinturea nepdlaiaea el tibitainea 
de la collection B. H. Hodgson, Paris, 1897, p. 24. 

3 On the word vaira, ‘diamond,’ ‘adamant,' ‘thunderbolt,' 
etc., see art. T-iktra. 

* Foucher, Jktude sur riconographie bouddhique, ii. (Paris, 
1903) 47. 

lib.; cf. also lol. i. (i’.ir,,'., IIhS)) p 114; A. Grunwedel, 
Mgthologie des Bi'ddhttiiioa, I.eipzic, I’Asj, p. lyfi ; J. Burgess, 
Arch. Sun-cij of Western India, London, 1876. 

I Bfudea dc littlratiire bouddhique, viii,, ‘ Iai Destruction de 
Bonika’ (Bull, de I' Ecole /ran;', de I' Extreme-Orient, vi. [1906] 
835). 

7 From the Pamir nioilntains to the Great Wali. 

3 I-tsing, A Becord oj the Buddhist Ileligiun, tr. J. Takakusii, 
Oxford, 1896, p. 169. 

* Foucher, Etude sur Viconogrophie, ii. 42, 115. 

10 Cf. S. Lbvi, Le Slpal. Paris, 1903-08, i. 330-347. Of ancient 
sources see B. H. Hodgson, Essays on the Languages, Litera- 
ture, and Religbui of yepal and Tibet, London, 1874, and E, 
Bumouf, Lotus de la Bonne Loi, Paris, 1852. 


MAN OF SIN.— See Antichrist, Eschatol- 
ogy. 

MANTRAS.— See Charms and Amulets (In- 
dian), Magic (Iranian). 

MANU.— See L.aw (Hindu). 

MAORIS.— See Polynesia. 

MARA. — It seems that during the so-called late 
Vedic period, new gods, gods of a new style, were 
created. They wear, on the one hand, an aspect 
which is popular and mythological, and, on the 
other, one which is sacerdotal and esoteric ; they 
are the expression of a pantheistic and pessimistic 
philosophy ; but they, nevertheless, appeal to devo- 
tion and worship. Brahma-brahman is the most 
eminent among them. Kala, ‘ Time,’ creator and 
destroj-er, Kama, ‘ Desire,’ a cosmical entity, and 
many others may be embodied in the figures of the 
popular jiantheon. Our Brahmanic information 
on the^e gods is, as a rule, scanty, and, in many 
cases, w e are largely indebted to Buddhist or epic 
sources. 

This is the case with Mara, who is not unknown 
in the Atharvaveda, that aristocratic compendium 
of demonology ; lie is an important figure in Bud- 
dliism, and the Upanisads show the elaboration of 
the ideas which eonstitute his frame in Buddliisni. 

The Atharvaveda joins together Yama, the old 
Aryan king of the dead, Mrtyu, Death, Agha 
Mara, the evil slayer or hateful murderer, Nirrtha, 
tlie destroyer, and ^arva, the prototype of Siva (VI. 
xoiii. 1). Elsewhere (XI. viii. 19) it mentions the 
‘deities called Misfortune, or 111, or Evil ’ {papmano 
nCtma devatah), and has deprecatory invocations 
(VI. xxvi. 1-2, cxiii. 2, XVII. i. 29) to Misfortune (pap- 
vtan). Mara, or Mrtyu, is Death personified, the 
god Avho kills, and he has already acquired his Bud- 
dhist qualification pcipman, ‘the evil one’ (Pali, 
pCipiman). With this dark figure may he identified 
Yama or Sarva, also a mythological god. 

That is xvhat we know of Mara from the oldest 
literature. He quickly acquired a metaphysical 
and moral significance. For the thinkers of tlie 
age of the Brahmanas and of the Upanisads, who 
admit transmigration and are anxious to find the 
path to the other shore of tran.smigration, Mara, 
or Death, may he regarded as the sovereign of this 
subsolar universe : wlioever obtains a passage be- 
yond the sun reaches the realm of immortality. 
For the common people, the recuiTence of birth 
and deatli is tlie rule ; the sun is Death. The 
legend of Nachiketas in the Kathaka Upanisad 
is of importance for the history of Death : a 
young Brahman descends to Hades, and, un- 
moved by all promises of transient pleasures, 
wrings from Yama, the god of death, the secret 
of that which lies beyond death n,nd the means of 
liberation from death, this only means being the 
knowledge of Brahman which confers immortality. 
H. Oldenberg rightly compares this Nachiketas- 
Yama legend with the Buddha -Mara legend. 
Buddha also rejects the offers of Mara in order to 
obtain the stimmurn bonum ; but, whereas Yama 
is benevolent and himself reveals the liberating 
truth to Nachiketas with only the habitual jealous 
reluctance of a god, Mara is the evil one, the 
tempter.’ 

In the Buddhist scriptuies al) the-.e luemisses are 
fully developed. Mara ai-tually assume.s the r61e 
of the sovereign of the world, botli of men and of 
gods ; god of death, he is also the god of the living, 
who are only the food of death ; he is the god of 
re-birth. Mara is Kama, ‘ Desire,’ since .desire is 
the raison d’itre of birth and death ; and, because 
1 Oldenberg, Buddha^ tr. Hoey, p. 64. 
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Buddha is the deliverer from death and birth, 
Mara is the personal enemy of Buddha and Bud- 
dhism, the evil one, the tempter of Buddha and 
Buddha’s disciples. 

The dogmatic position of Mara is clear in all 
our texts : Mara embodies desire, the universal 
fetterer, the sensual life both here and in the other 
world. 

In scholasticism three Maras — devaputra mara, 
the deity Mara, maranamara, Mara as death, 
and klesamara, Mara as vices and passions — are 
distinguished. In ancient times these Maras were 
confused. Mara is not an allegory in the Pali 
stories of temptations ; he is a demon ; he is spoken 
of as Namnchi, a Vedic demon killed by Indra. 

It follows that mythological features are not 
wanting, even in the oldest tales of the Pali canon. 
They are not, however, predominant. AYe are 
actually confronted with the temptation of Buddha 
by Mara’s daughters; but these daughters are 
Desire, Unrest, Pleasure (Tanha, Arati, and Rati). 
It has been said that these stories — the interven- 
tion of Mara in order to make the future Buddha 
abandon his austerities (a common topic in the 
Mahabhdrata : gods grow jealous of the power 
acquired by penitents, and dispatch fair damsels 
to trouble their meditation), or in order to make 
Buddha reach nirvana prematurely — are only 
poetical descriptions of the crises de conscience of 
Sakyamuni. This view is by far too rationalistic. 
Such stories, it may be, were looked upon in this 
light by some philosophers or ‘ modernists,’ but it 
is safer to admit that the Buddhists believed in 
a divine enemy of the eternal welfare of men, and 
embodied this enemy in the traditional god of 
death. Mythical and folk-lore accretions, as 
well as scholastic concoctions, naturally follow 
from such a belief. Monks and nuns, especially 
when living in the ‘hermitages,’ knew that Mara 
could appear to them under any form, and ensnare 
them into philosophical discussions. 

The Sanskrit sources, late when compared with 
the Pali ones, but not insignificant even for the 
restitution of the passages which they have in 
common with Pali, indulge in much more dra- 
matic and would-be poetical descriptions of Mara’s 
attacks upon Sakyamuni. Some episodes are en- 
tirely unknown in the Tipitaka, viz. the battle for 
the bodhi-ixee, the possession of which, for the 
compilers of the Lalitavistara, seems to be almost 
identified with the possession of the bodhi, the 
Enhghtenment, itself. 

It has been pointed out that even in the Pali 
canon the Mara-stories show a gradual develop- 
ment, and that the inventions to be found in the 
more modern biographies of Sakyamuni, the Lalita- 
vistara and Buddhacharita, mark afurther point 
in this development. There is truth in this state- 
ment — the multiplication of Mara’s daughters and 
their counter-attacks, a large part of the mise en 
seine of the Lalitavistara, are not archaic — but 
the course of the development is not necessarily 
a chronological one. Less or more mythological 
version.-, may be productions of the same age in 
different circles. 

It appears that the Mara folklore has been more 
luxuriant than can be judged from the Pali canon. 
Some bits of popuhar folklore which have found 
their way into the authorized literature may be 
regarded as fragments of a larger cycle. It is only 
by a mere chance that we know that Mara roams 
everywhere, ‘ in the visible shape of murky smoki- 
ness,’ ’ to catch the so\iIs of the dying. 

It is worth while mentioning that Mara, who is 
often associated with Brahma (‘the world of men 
and gods with Brahma and Mara’), has no fixed 

1 See C. A. F. Rhvs Davide, Buddhist Psychology, London, 
1914, p. 21 ; Sarhyvtia, i. 2-22, hi 124. 


abode, no heaven of his own, in the official cos- 
mology of the Sarvastivadins (see art. Cosmogony 
AND Cosmology [Buddhist]). 

See art. Temptation (Buddhist) for the comparison between 
the Buddhist stones of temptation and the Gospels. 

LrTERATURB. — E. Seuart, Essai sur la Ugende du Buddha, 
Paris, 1882; E. Windisch, Mara and Buddha, Eieipzig", 1S95 ; 
H. Oldenberg, Buddha, tr. W. Hoey, London, 1882, pp. 64, 84 ; 
H. Kern, Histoire. du Bouddhisme dans I’Inde, Fr. tr., G. Huet, 
2 vols., Paris, 1901, i. 52, 73, 180, 219 ; L. de la Vallde Poussin, 
Bouddhisme, Opinions sur L’histoire de la dogmatigue, do. 
1909, p. 227 ; R. C. Childers, Diet, of the Pali Language, 
London, 1875, s.v. ‘Maro.’ 

Original sources, Vedic, Pali, and Sanskrit, have been studied 
by Senart and IVindisch. 

L. DE LA VALLfiE POUSSIN. 

MARCIONISM.— I. The founder. — According 
to the earliest and most reliable accounts, Marcion 
was a shipmaster (nanclems, or vavr-gs) of Pontus, 
and may have been a native of Sinope. The story ^ 
which makes him the son of a Christian bishop in 
that region, and declares that he was excommuni- 
cated by his father for corrupting a virgin, is, on 
the whole, improbable, and may have been based 
on a misunderstanding of some phrase about his 
corrupting the doctrinal purity of the Church. It 
is possible that he was horn and bred a pagan, and 
was converted to Christianity about the time of his 
journey to Rome. But the fact that his system 
of doctrine is based entirely on the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures makes it, on the whole, more 
probable that be spent his youth in a Christian 
atmosphere. 

Marcion arrived in Rome in or near A.D. 140 — 
‘after the death of Hyginus,’ according to Hip- 
polytus (see Epiph. Hcer. xlii.). Whether or not 
a recent convert, he at first became a zealous 
member of the Roman Church, to which, according 
to Tertullian [de Prcescr. 30), he presented the sum 
of 200,000 sesterces. But before long trouble arose 
through his falling under the influence of the Syrian 
teacher Cerdo, who had a certain connexion with 
the Gnostics, and whose distinctive doctrine was that 
‘the God proclaimed by the law and the prophets was not the 
father of our Lord Jesus Christ. For the former was known, 
but the latter unknown ; while the one also was righteous, but 
the otiier benevolent’ (Iren. H(bt. i. xxvii. 1). 

It is easy to see how Cerdo’s teaching would lead 
Marcion into uncomfortable relations with the 
orthodox Church ; and it is not surprising to learn 
that his gift of money was returned to him, and 
that he was placed outside the pale. This took 
place about the year 144, and from that date the 
Maroionite propaganda must have been active, 
since Justin Martyr tells us in his First Apology 
(c. 150) that Marcion 

‘ by the help of devils has caused many of every nation to speak 
blasphemies, and to deny that God is the maker of this universe, 
and to assert that some other being greater than He has done 
greater works’ (xxvi.). 

Tertullian, who was writing his adversus Mar- 
cionem in 207 or 208, places the activity of Marcion 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius (‘sub Pio impius ’). 
Irenaeus (loc. cit.) says that Cerdo came to Kome 
in the episcopate of Hyginus (c. 137-141), and that 
his successor Marcion flourished under Anicetus 
(154-166). In view of the different statements, we 
may conclude that Marcion became active as a 
teacher some years before 150, and that his activity 
ended before or about the time of the death of 
Anicetus. For Marcion’s own death no date can 
be definitely assigned. 

2. The doctrine. — The teaching of Marcion may 
be reviewed under five heads : (n) theology proper, 
or the doctrine of God, (6) Christology, (c) criticism 

'This account, which was unknown to Tertullian, may be 
traced through Epiphanius to Hippolytus. _ The Armenian 
\ ersion is thus given by Eznik (5th cent.) : * This Marcion was a 
native of Pontus, the son of a bishop. And having corrupted a 
virgin, he went into exile on account of his father’s having ex- 
pelled him from the Church. And going to Rome at that time 
to seek absolution (lit. penitence) and not obtaining it, he was 
irritated against the Faith ’ {Against the Sects, bk. iv.). 
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and exegesis of the Scriptures, (d) the application 
of religion to practical life, and (e) the ritual of 
worship. 

('^f) Theology. — In theology Marcion’s main asser- 
tion was that the just God of the law and of the 
OT generally was other than and inferior to the 
God revealed in Jesus Christ, the chief attribute 
of the latter being goodness or loving-kindness. 
The idea of a dual godhead seems to have come 
from the Gnostics through Cerdo, and this fact 
may be connected with the (otherwise doubtful) 
statement by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. VII. 
xvii. 107) that Marcion, ‘ being contemporary with ’ 
Basilides and Valentinus, ‘companied with them 
as an elder with younger men.’ At all events, 
Marcion’s theology dift'ered from the Gnostic in 
excluding any doctrine of jeons, and, indeed, any 
element which could not be derived from his inter- 
pretation of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures.* 
His teaching was not in any sense pagan. His lost 
work named the Antitheses contained the proofs of 
his theology, which were attained by placing utter- 
ances by and concerning God in the OT side by 
•side with opposed statements by Jesus and Paul 
about God in the NT. 

He further difi'ered from the Gnostics by abstain- 
ing from any attempt at a completed speculative 
system. The contrasts which he drew out were 
final, and he did not seek to harmonize them in a 
higher principle ; for him the two ipxo-i were and 
remained completely separate, in spite of the moral 
superiority of the God of the N^T. The logical 
weakness of the position is well shown by Ter- 
tullian. On the one hand, the introduction of 
number or plurality was inconsistent with the 
essence of true godhead ; and, on the other, the 
interposition of the good God — ‘ the Stranger ’ — in 
a world which had been created by and belonged 
to another was an obvious stumbling-block. 

(b) Christology. — The mode of self-revelation 
employed by the good God was, according to 
Marcion, that ‘ in the loth year of the reign of 
Tiberius He (i.e. Jesus Christ) came down to the 
Galilcean city of Capeimaum’ — to which Tertullian 
adds the explanation, ‘ of course meaning from the 
heaven of the Creator, to wliich He had previously 
descended from His own ’ (adv. Marc. iv. 7). The 
relation of Christ to the good God His Father does 
not seem to have been otherwise defined than by 
the idea of sonship. Of the human experience and 
.“utfering of Christ Marcion took a wholly Docetic 
view. Kejecting the Gospel accounts of a human 
birth, he represented the supposed sudden appear- 
ance of Christ in the year 29 as an entirely new 
phenomenon, without any root in the past history 
either of the people or of the human race. And, 
while he regarded the life of Christ on earth and 
His crucifixion as the means of salvation for men, 
he nevertheless believed that our Lord sufl'ered 
only in appearance. On the other hand, he did 
accept the historical facts narrated in those portions 
of the Third Gospel (see below) which he believed 
to be genuine, and shared the belief of his time in 
other elements of the Christian creed ; thus he laid 
great stress on our Lord’s descent into Hades and 
His preaching to the men of former generations 
who were there confined. 

Again, as he believed in two Gods, he also re- 
cognized two Christs. According to him, the 
Messianic prophecies of the OT were tnie predic- 
tions, referring, however, not to Jesus Christ but 
to another Messiah who was to appear later as the 
messenger of the just Go<l of the OT. But liis 
exposition of the work of this Messiah does not 
1 Marcion appears to have held the independent, though 
passive, existence of vXij, or matter. He certainiv did not 
attribute to it the degree of activity which some of his followers 
did. in liis \ie'.i tiie Creator (< the ju-t Clu i or Cod of tlie 
law) was the ruler or toe whole material uiiiver-a-. 


seem to have proceeded beyond applying to him 
the language of OT prophecy. 

(c) Criticism and exegesis of the Scriptures.— la 
his dealing with the Scriptures Marcion combined 
a high estimate of the objective truth of the OT as 
a historical document with a startling and audaci- 
ous subjective criticism of the NT. His mode of 
handling each was largely dictated by the neces- 
sities of hib position. Convinced of the funda- 
mental discrepancy between the theologies of the 
OT and of that which he regarded as the genuine 
kernel of the NT, he naturally laid stress on every 
narrative, discourse, or even verse in the Jewish 
Scriptures which seemed to him to set forth the 
Jewish as opposed to the Christian view. His 
treatment of the OT has at least one great merit — 
he rejected allegorical explanations such as were 
current among the Gnostics ; he took the history 
literally, and laid full stress on its distinctive 
characteristics. In the NT, on the other hand, 
while he similarly preferred the literal to the 
allegorical explanation, he proceeded ruthlessly in 
the way of cutting out such books or portions of 
books as did not fit in with his view of the facts, 
and in re-editing the text to any extent on sub- 
jective grounds. As the Third Gospel seemed on 
the whole to suit best the requirements of his 
theologj', he adopted this, though in a mutilated 
and much altered state, as the only reliable portion 
of the historical writings contained in the NT. To 
him Paul was the only tnie apostle of the Master, 
and he believed that the Third Gospel — which he 
did not call Luke’s— had been written under Paul’s 
supervision and expressed Paul’s view of the life of 
Christ. The other Evangelists* he regarded as 
handing on a false Judaic tradition which had 
grown up among the Twelve, and he therefore re- 
jected their works in toto. In the rest of the NT 
he accepted only ten Pauline Epistles, rejecting 
the Acts, the Pastoral Epistles of Paul, and the 
rest of the NT writings so far as known to him. 
And in the ten Epistles he used considerable free- 
dom in rejecting or altering passages which con- 
llicted with his views. An understanding of his 
detailed treatment of the NT can be best obtained 
by reading the fourth and fifth books of Ter- 
tullian’s adv. Marcionem. 

(d) The application of religion to practical life . — 
It is easy to see that, however arbitrary and sub- 
jective was Marcion’s attitude in relation to the 
Christian tradition and its literature, his main 
interest in the matter was not speculative or theo- 
retical, but religious and practical. This is shown 
by the fact that he attempted no higher synthesis, 
but allowed what seemed to him the irreconcOable 
opposition between the Creator and the NT God to 
continue until the end of time. To him the means 
of salvation was faith in Jesus Christ and in His 
Father. This faith was to issue in an ascetic life 
which despised and rejected the works of the 
Creator, .so far as the conditions of human life 
allowed. Thus the celibate alone were admitted 
to baptism. A further consequence of this attitude 
was that Marcion denied the resurrection of the 
body ; the salvation through Christ was for the 
soul and spirit only. The moral earnestness of 
tlie Marcionite community was proved both by the 
zeal of its propaganda and by the large number of 
its martyrs. 

(e) The ritual of worship. — The aim of Marcion 
was to found not a school, but a church. Accord- 
ingly, in points of ritual he for the most part 
followed the usage of the orthodox Church, but 
admitted catechumens to the same privileges in 
Church wor-ship as baptized persons, and forbade 
the use of wine in the eucharivtic .service. Some 

1 Thf-re is no definite evidence as to whether Marcion knew 
the Fouuii ooispel. 
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of the peculiarities of usage in the Eastern branch 
of the Marcionite church may he gathered from 
the statements of Eznik {bk. iv. ) : 

‘ He allows not one baptism only, but three after (successive) 
transgressions, and in place of catechumens who have died he 
urges others to be baptized. And he has the boldness to direct 
women to administer baptism — which no one from the other 
sects has taken upon himself to do — but not to administer a 
second or a third baptism, nor (does he venture) to admit 
women to be priests,’ etc. 

Marcion's followers seem to have elevated him 
(at least virtually) to the rank of bishop, and 
the constitution of the sect was probably epi- 
scopal, though on this point we have not much 
information. 

3. Later developments . — A mong the followers of 
Marcion some, like Potitus and Basilicus, followed 
their master in recognizing two principles or divine 
beings ; but some, like Apelles, held only one ulti- 
mate principle, the God of the NT, while others 
accepted three independent principles — the Good, 
the Just, and the Evil, Of these difierent teachers 
Apelles is the most interesting. Starting from the 
Marcionite opposition between the Creator and the 
NT God, he seems to have regarded the former as 
‘ an oijposin" spirit ’ who owed his existence to the 
supreme God. The material world, in the view of 
Apelles as of Marcion, was created by this ‘ oppos- 
ing spirit,’ and so Apelles also taught an ascetic 
view of life. On the other hand, he rejected 
Marcion’s Docetism, and held that Christ really 
felt and suffered in His earthly experience, although 
He did not possess a truly human nature in the 
orthodox sense. But he maintained that in the 
Crucifixion lay the hope of man’s salvation. 

Tile doctrines of Marcion were for a time widely 
spread both in the 'West— Borne and Italy — and in 
the East— Arabia, Syria, Armenia, Cyprus, Egypt, 
and perhaps even Persia. After sliaring in the 
persecutions inflicted on the Church, particularly 
under Diocletian, the Marcionites seem to have 
enjoyed a short period of toleration early in the 
4th cent., to judge from an inscription of A.D. 318- 
319 discovered a few miles south of Damascus, 
which records the existence of a village community 
of Marcionites. But their worship was soon pro- 
hibited by Constantine. In the West they seem 
early to have succumbed to the more powerful 
propaganda of Manichaeism (q.v.), but in the East 
they may be judged to have exerted a stronger and 
more enduring influence. We infer from the atten- 
tion given to them in the controversial works of 
Ephraim, and from the careful account of their 
doctrines left us by Eznik, an Armenian writer 
of the 5th cent., that they counted for much in 
Eastern Christendom. So late as the 10th cent, 
they are mentioned in Arabic by the Fihrist. 

As the best illustration of the nature of Eastern 
Marcionism, we subjoin a literal translation of 
Eznik’s Armenian account : 

‘ Mwciou wrongly introduces a strange element (lit. strange- 
ness) in opposition to the God of the Law, positing with Him also 
Hyle, by way of essence, and three heavens. In the one (they 
say) dwells the Stranger, and in the second the God of the Law, 
and in the third his armies ; and in the earth Hyle, and they 
call her the Power of the Earth. 

And he so orders the world and the creatures, as the law says. 
But he adds that in union wth Hyle he made all that he made, 
and Hyle was as though a woman and a wedded wife. And 
after making the world, he went up together with his armies 
into heaven ; and Kyle and her sons remained in the earth, and 
they each held authority— H\le in the earth, and the G^ of 
tlie Law in heaven. 

.\nd the God of the Law, seeing that the w'orld is beautiful, I 
thought to inake in it a man. Ami going dowTi to Hyle in the \ 
earth, he said, “ Gi^e me of thy clay, and from myself I give ' 
'-pirit, and let us make a man according to our likeness.” On j 
Hjle giving him of her e.irth, he moulded it and breathed into j 
It a spirit, and Adam became a living soul, and therefore was 
‘■ailed Adam because he was made from clay. And moulding 
him and his wife, and putting them in the garden (as the law ! 
’'^y^)> the\' continued giving him coiiimand’a, and rejoiced in 
iiiin as in a common son. 

And (he say«) the (Jo<l of the Law, Mho was lord of the world, 
seeing that Adam is noble and worthy of mini-lr lUon, ponderetl 


how he could steal him from Hyle and appropriate him to him- 
self. Taking him aside, he said, “Adam, 1 am God, and there 
is no other, and beside me thou shalt have no other god. But if 
thou takest any other god beside me, know that thou shalt surely 
die.” And when he said this to him and mentioned the name of 
death, Adam, struck with fear, began by degrees to separate 
himself from Hyle. 

And Hyle, coming to give him commands according to custom, 
saw that Adam was not obeying her, but was purposely holding 
aloof and not coming near her. Then Hyle, amaz^ in her mind , 
knew that the Lord of Creatures had deceived her. She said, 
“From the source of the fountain its water is befouled. How 
is this? Before Adam is increased with offspring, he has stolen 
him by the nanie of his godhead from me. Since he hates me, 
and has not kept with me the covenant, I will make many gods, 
and will fill with them the whole world, that he may enquire 
who is God and not find out." 

And she made (they say) many idols and named them gods 
and filled the w’orld with them. And the name of God, that of 
the Lord of Creatures, was lost among the names of the many 
gods, and was not found anywhere. And his offspring was led 
astray by them and w'as not serving him, for Hyle claimed them 
all for hei-self, and did not suffer one of them to serve him. 
Then (they say) the Lord of Creatures was enraged, because 
they forsook him and obeyed Hyle ; and one after another, who 
were departing from their bodies, he was casting in anger into 
Hell. And Adam he cast into Hell because of the tree, and so 
went on casting all into Hell, up to twenty-nine generations. 

And (they’ say) the good and strange God, who was sitting in 
the third heaven, se^g that so many peoples perished and 
were tortured between the two deceivers, the Lord of Creatures 
and Hyle, was grieved for those fallen into the fire and tortured. 
He sent his son to go and save them, and to take the likeness of 
a servant and assume the fonu of a man among the sons of the 
God of the Law. “ Heal,” he said, “ their lepers, and raise their 
dead to life, and open the eyes of their blind, and do among 
them great cures without price ; until the Lord of Creatures see 
thee, and be jealous, and crucify thee. And then when thou 
diest, thou shalt go down into Hades, and brinp: them from 
thence ; for Hades is not wont to admit life within it. And 
therefore thou goest up on the cross, that thou mayest become 
like the dead, and Hades may open its mouth to admit thee, 
and thou mayest enter into the midst of it and empty it.” 

And when be crucified him (they say), he went down into 
Hades and emptied it. And taking the souls in the midst of it, 
he led them into the third heaven to his Father. And the Lord 
of Creatures, being enraged, in anger tore his garment and the 
veil of his temple, and darkened his sun and clothed his world 
in blackness, a l-k** 

Then Jesus, • i . ‘ \ the form of his god- 
head to the Loi I • • into judgment with 

him about his death. And the Lord of the Svorld, seeing the 
godhead of Jesus, knew that there is another God besides himself. 
And Jesus said to him, “1 have a suit with thee, and let none 
be judge between us but thine own law which thou didst write.” 
And when they produced the law, Jesus said to him, “Didst 
not thou write in thy law that whoso killeth shall die ; and 
wh<^ sheddeth the blood of a righteous man, they shall sh^ 
his blood?” And he said, “I so wrote.” And Jesus said to 
him, “ Now give thyself into my hands, that I may kill thee and 
shed thy blo^, as thou didst kill me and shed my blcK^, for 1 
am indeed juster than thou, and have wrought many benefits 
in thy creation.” And he began to reckon up the benefits which 
he had wrought in his creation. 

And when the Lord of Creatures saw’ that he had conquered 
him, and knew not what to say because out of his own law he 
wascondemued, and was finding no answer because hedeserv^ 
death in return for his death, then falling to prayer he was 
beseeching him, “ Because I have sinned and killed thee in 
ignorance, because I knew not that thou art a God, but reckoned 
thee a man, it is given thee as satisfaction for that to carry off 
where thou wilt all those who shall be willing to believe in thee.” 
Then Jeaus leaving him laid hold of Paul and revealed to him 
the purchase and sent him to preach that “ We are bought with 
a price, and every one who believes in Jesus has been sold by 
the Just to the Good.” 

This is the beginning of the heresy of Marcion, besides many 
other worthless things. And this all do not know, but a few of 
them. And they hand on the teaching to one another orally. 
The Stranger (they say) has bought us with a price from the Lora 
of Creatures; but how or with what the purcha.se has been 
made, that not all of them know.’ 

LiTBRATrRE. — A fuU list of authorities is supplied by A. 
Hamack, Gesckickte der altchristb'chen Litteratur bis Eustbiut^ 
Leipzig, 1S93-1904, i. 191-200 ; and a shorter list by G. Kruger, 
in PRE^ xii. 266 f. The main ancient sources are Irensus, 
TertulUan(esp. adr. Harcioi\emQ.r\(iide Prmsor. Herr.), Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, pseudo-TertuUian(Camwaifr. 3/ar- 
ctonem), Adamantius, fephraim, Epiphanius, Theodoret, and 
Eznik. An exhaustive account of Mamon’s dealniirs w’ith 
the NT will be found in T. Zahn, Geschichtr de$ NT Kanon$, 
Erlangen, 1888-92, i. 585-718. N. McLeaN. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS.— 
I. Early influences. — By birth and training, alike 
mi his fatiier'.- and his mother’s side, Marcus, son of 
.Vilnius Veru.--, belonged to the orticial aristocracy 
of Borne. I'roni boyhood he ivas inured to the 
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round of absorbing and ceremonious etiquettes 
which, under the regime of Hadrian, made up the 
official life of the capital. Through his uncle 
Antoninus, whom Hadrian appointed QuaUior vir 
for the administration of Italy, he was brought 
from childhood into personal touch with the 
Emperor himself, and the playful ‘Verissimns’ 
accorded to him by Hadrian re-appears even in 
the formal address of the Christian apologist. 

Another influence, which he himself attributes 
to his mother’s fostering care, sank deep into the 
fibre of his being. In the antique life of Home, 
rdiqio, dependence upon God, pervaded every turn 
and act ; and from the simpler life of the home 
and farm the ancient pieties and rituals had never 
died away. Under Augustus the historic festivals 
and shrines, the ancient brotherhoods and colleges 
and gilds, of Salian priests, of Arval Brothers, of 
Vestal Virgins, and others were revived, and a 
rofusion of new' cults was introduced. Priest- 
oods became the dress of leadership and rank, 
and patriotism found articulate e.xpression in the 
worship of the Emperor and in countless forms 
of m 3 'stery worship. To this religious complex 
Marcus was acclimatized from youth. At eight 
years old he was enrolled among the Balii, the 
most primitive of all the priestly colleges at 
Rome, and ‘got all the forms and liturgies bj' 
heart.’ * At sixteen, as Prcefectiu feriarum Latin- 
arum, he solemnized the fSte upon the Alban 
Mount ; and besides the formal dignities of Pont. 
Max., XV vir Sarr. Far., and VII vir Epul., he 
wore the cowl of Master among the Arval Brother- 
hood. The prayer of the college is still extant 
which be'-ought blessing for him and L. Verus in 
their conflict with the Marcomanni. At the out- 
set of his great campaigns he purified the people 
with the solemn ritual of the Lvctisternium, % at 
Athens he was himself initiated in the Eleusinian 
mysteries ; on the Danube he approved the cast- 
ing of lions into the stream at the bidding of the 
Eastern magi. His Stoic monotheism lent itself 
to synqjathy with cults of every kind, as witnesses 
to the divine power. 

2 . Life. — His boyhood was given to wholesome 
and studious disciplines. At Rome he fenced, 
played ball, and eschewed the mischievous excite- 
ments of the circus and the amphitheatre; at 
Lorium he rode, hunted, walked, and shared the 
glee of rural industries and festivals. The corre- 
spondence with Pronto, his master in rhetoric, 
shows rare docility of type. Boj'i.sh experiments 
in philo'Ophj' ended in complete conversion under 
the peru-al of Ariston, the influence of Rusticus, 
and the charm of Epictetus. 

His life falls into three sections : A.D. 121-138, 
boyhood, ending with his adojition in 1,38 ; 138-161, 
apprenticeship to rule, as Ciesar and lieutenant to 
his adoptive father, Antoninus ; 161-180, Imperial 
rule, shared nominally in 161-169 with L. Veru.s, 
and from 177 with his son, Commodus. 

Till 167, when the Danubian campaigns begin, 
the years are filled with unremitting administrative 
activ'ities. The Edictuni perpetuum of Salvius 
Julianus furnished the basis of the Pandects of 
•Instinian ; Gains and Papinian immortalize the 
era, as master-builders among those who reared 
the great fabric of Roman law. Under the direc- 
tion of Stoic principles the rigours of the patria 
potestns, the slave-owner, and the creditor were 
brought within control; protection w.os accorded 
to w'omen, children, ward.s, minors, freedmeu, 
slaves ; edm ational and charitable endowments 
were multiplied ; professorships were established | 
at Univer.-ities ; and medical service was organ- 
ized for communities. Commerce, indu.stries, and 
communications were liberallj’ fostered by pro- 
1 Capit 4. i 


vision of roads, aqueducts, bridges, and havens, 
while in special cri.ses, as of earthquake, fire, 
famine, or inundation. State aid was ungrudgingly 
extended. The collection and distribution of taxa- 
tion were vigilantly supervised, and vast extension 
given to the forms and activities of local and 
municipal government. Wealth lavished its re- 
sources upon the provision of temples, baths, 
gardens, colonnades, and other embellishments of 
city life, while among all classes of the communitj' 
gilds, colleges, and clubs, though kept under strict 
surv'eillance, multiplied to an almost incredible 
extent. 

In his dealings with the Christians, Marcus 
followed the practice of his predecessors. First 
by Nero, then oy the Flavian Emperors, especially 
Domitian, Christianitj' had been treated as a form 
of sacrilege (dirc/3cia, dSeorijs) and treason, that lay 
outside the province or protection of law and en- 
tailed the penalty of death. Like rebellion or 
brigandage, it fell under the summary jurisdiction 
of the Emperor or his representative. Trajan, 
setting his face against profes.sional or anonjunous 
delation, and Hadrian, going still further in dis- 
couragement of malicious information or assault, 
did much to arrest active persecution ; but Christ- 
ianity continued to be a capital offence, and the 
forms of the Imperial cult furnished a standing 
test of complicity or disclaimer. Enforcement of 
the penaltj’ rested with the Emperor’s delegate, 
and was rarely exercised. But outbursts of per- 
sonal hostility, of local prejudice, or of racial or 
religious jealousies might at any moment bring it 
into play. The progress of Imperial consolidation, 
and the rapid social developments of Chri.stianity, 
both tended to enhance the seeming disaftection of 
Christians to Imperial unity. In Pliny the note 
of condescen.sion and compassion softens contempt 
for the perverse superstition, which seemed to 
invite and almost compel persecution ; in Marcus 
the accent of irritation becomes prominent; to 
him Christian defiance seemed like the melodra- 
matic pose which induced Proteus Peregrinus, in 
the story of Lucian, to cast himself on the pyre as 
the finale of the Olympian festival. On the main 
merits of the case he shared, no doubt, the judg- 
ment of his compeers, the leading Hellenists of the 
time, and among them his own intimate associates. 
The persiflage of Lucian and the malignant disdain 
of Celsus do not stand alone; Fronto stiU credits 
the Christians with nameless crimes and immor- 
alities ; flElius Aristides satirizes their mean and 
mischievous self-seeking ; Galen quotes them as 
the type of impenetrable bigotry. The Emperor's 
political philosophy led him the .same way. The 
Graeco-Roman unity of Empire was the World- 
Cosmos finding realization in the communities of 
men ; the highest and best hopes of the world 
were centring in that consummation of the civic 
bond about the person of the Emperor ; and the 
self-willed isolation of the Christian was essential 
atheism, in its estrangement from the divine im- 
pulse immanent in man. 

But, as a statesman, Marcus hoMs to the pre- 
•scriptions of Imperial policy. The rescript, cited 
by Eusebius,* is plainly unauthentic, and belongs, 
if to any period, to that of Antoninus. Melito^ 
himself discredits the persecuting edi' ts to which 
he refers, and bears witness to the clemency and 
philosophy of the Emperor in checking tumultuary 
acts of violence against the Christians. Tlie de- 
cree, or rather rescript, uttered against ‘ demoral- 
izing superstitions’ maj’ have been partlj’ aimed 
at Christians ; but the terms were general, and it 
was retained upon the statute-book under later 
Christian Emperors. Possibly under its terms 
Christians were sent to the mines of Sardinia, but 
1 BE ir. 13. - Iq Eus. BE iv. 26. 5f. 
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in point of fact the penal provisions — deportation 
for those of higher rank, and death for humbler 
offenders — would mitigate, not enhance, the penalty 
to which all avowed Christians stood liable. In 
their social organization the Christians remained 
as free as other sects. In Rome itself Church- 
membership and jurisdiction, episcopal authority, 
and literary activity advanced apace. Apologists, 
such as Justin, klelito, Athenagoras, one after 
another addressed their pleas to the Emperor in 
person ; Tatian and Hennas retort scorn and in- 
vective on their antagonists. Christians served in 
the Imperial households and, as the story of the 
Thundering Legion proves, were numerous among 
the legionaries. 

None the less, illogical as was the situation, the 
profession of Christianity remained under the 
Imperial ban, and Christians as such were judici- 
ally liable to death. In two of the most famous 
instances when the penalty was enforced, responsi- 
bility devolves directly on the Emperor. The first 
concerns Justin, apologist and martyr, who with 
six associates was brought before the bar of 
Rusticus, prefect of the city, on the charge of 
‘ atheism and sacrilege ’ ; each in succession adRered 
to the Christian confession, and, on refusing to 
abjure or to offer sacrifice, was ordered to execu- 
tion. Marcus was at the time resident in Rome, 
and, no doubt, endorsed the sentence passed by 
the Stoic prefect, his close friend and ex-preceptor. 
StUl more famous is the persecution recorded in 
that masterpiece of Christian martyrolo^es, the 
letter of the Christians of Lyons and Vienne to 
the sister churches in Asia and Phrygia.^ The 
outbreak, rooted in racial, even more than 
religious, antipathies, was fanned to fever heat by 
the frenzies of the amphitheatre, where the Christ- 
ians were subjected by the mob to hideous and 
revolting tortures and indignities. When order 
was restored, and the martyrs, rescued from the 
fury of the mob, were remanded to prison, their 
sentence was referred to the Emperor himself, 
whose ruling was that, if they still persisted in 
recalcitrance, the law must take its course. The 
incident was fresh in his mind when he wrote 
down his reflexion on Christian perversity and 
bravado. “ In Asia too, and in Africa, sporadic 
acts of persecution took place, and martyrdom was 
judicially inflicted, though for the most part 
Christians were screened under the Imperial aegis 
from outbreaks of popular fanaticism or dislike. 
Of systematized persecution there was none, and 
to the Church historians and apologists of the 
next generation the era of the Antonines was an 
age of peace and toleration. 

Marcus’s latter years were clouded with calami- 
ties, public and personal. In 166 Italy was desol- 
ated by plague, from which it never recovered ; in 
ite track came famine, earthquakes, and inunda- 
tions of unusual severity ; then the yet more 
terrific inroad of barbarians, streaming across the 
Alps, and knocking at the gates of x\quileia. 
From that date onwards the legions of the West 
were locked in a life-and-deatli struggle with 
Marcomanni, Quadi, Jazyges, and other trans- 
Danubian hordes, sustained and carried to a 
trimnpliant conclusion only by the dogged and 
intrepid leadership of Marcus hiiiisolf. 

3 . The ‘Thoughts.’ — From these ordeals the 
Thoughts emerge. They are not the e.xposition of 
a system, but a criticism of life ; reflexions con- 
fided ‘To Himself ’in the hours of loneliness and 
interstices of strain ; a retrospect and record of 
experience ; a manual of duty and endurance. In 
them a soul communes with itself, examines 
motives, probes illusions, corrects or re-affirms 
conclusions, emits the sigh of weariness or the 
1 EuB. EE T. 1 . > xi. 3. 


ejaculation of disgust, but perpetually renews 
resolve, unalterably clinging to the noblest hypo- 
thesis with which it was familiar. Reginning in 
almost random reminiscence, composition gave 
relief from strain, and became a substitute for 
company, and a pleasure for its own sake ; and 
for Marcus Stoic principles so interpenetrated the 
whole fabric of conduct and creed that these self- 
communings shed clearer light upon the actualities 
of Roman Stoicism than the homilies of Seneca or 
the Memorabilia of Epictetus. 

(1) Logic. — In his theory of knowledge and 
sensation he adheres closely to the terms of Epic- 
tetus. The (pavraaiai. are in part sense-impressions 
proper, derived from things, in part impressions of 
aims, qualities, or attributes, moral or testhetic, 
belonging to things, and conveyed to the reason. 
It is for reason to sit in judgment on them, deter- 
mine their true content and value, and firmly 
maintain its own prerogative. In the one passage 
in which he formally discusses the doctrine of 
assent {o-vyKaridecns, v. 10) he drops the Stoic claim 
to final certitude — t4 irpayuara aKaTo.h'rpr-Ta. But 
there remains a tenacity of moral assurance which 
suffices for conduct of life. Reason as part of 
the divine immanence attains a coherence, a con- 
sistency, and strength which give the indefeasible 
assurance of truth. 

(2) Theory of being. — In Stoic monism matter, 

form, and force are an inseparable unity. The 
life-power, self-determined from within, is em- 
bodied in the various forms of phenomenal and 
spiritual being. The variety of being is explained 
physically by the doctrine of r6vos, that is, of 
‘ tension witliin the life-producing force,’ present 
in ever-varying grades in aU forms of existence, 
material or spiritual. In the successive grades of 
inorganic, vegetable, animal, and human life each 
variation represents a different degree or kind of 
tension in the informing TrveO/io, or life -power. 
Cohesion, life, and reason are resultant phases of 
embodied spirit, varying in the same way as inor- 
ganic substances are seen to vary under processes 
of rarefaction or condensation. "Efts, ‘ hold,’ or 
‘ cohesion,’ is the characteristic property of being 
in its inorganic forms, ‘ growth-power,’ of 

vegetable life (vi. 14), ^vxh of ‘soul’ realized in 
the animal phase (ix. 9, x. 33), while the higher 
grade of ‘reason’ — Xi-yos, co-extensive, it will be 
noted, with the faculty of speech — appears only at 
the stage attained by man. The higher tension 
always includes the properties of the lower, so that 
the higher order shares the attributes of the lower, 
but with its own differentia superadded. Thus 
man shares with the inferior orders IJis, ^iXris, and 

but ‘ reason ’ is all his own. 

Each type finds its guarantee of individuality 
and perpetuity in the seminal or generative prin- 
ciple, the airepiiariKbs X 670 ?, w hich defines and repro- 
duces the type. This survives immutably, until 
its final re-absorption into the ‘ seminal principle ’ 
of the universe, the primal reservoir of life (iv. 14, 
21, vi. 24). That of the universe at large contains 
and is likewise immanent in the countless individ- 
ualized (TTeppLariKoi hlyoi, which determine, conserve, 
and reproduce life in all the several orders of being 
through their ‘productive capacities of realiza- 
tion, change, and phenomenal succession’ (iv. 14, 
ix. 1). 

(3) Soul. — Man, the microcosm, within his indi- 
vidual range, is the countorpait of the macrocosm, 
in which he dwells, and with which he reciprocates 
currents of sensation {ala-0tjin.s,), impulse (bppdi), 
emotion {rdffr;), and reason (Siivoia, voCs). All these 
are activities and reactions of the soul, the counter- 
part and product of that cosmic soul which per- 
meates and moves the universe. Soul is self- 
moved, within the range of those seminal principles 
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from wliicli it originated. As, in the individnal, 
sou! actualizes itself in physical energies, such as 
life, growth, sensation, and all bodily functions 
and appetites, in moral, such as impulse (op/r^), 
inclination (Spefis), aversion {ckkXictis), will {irpoaipt- 
<ns), or in intellectual, such as perception {^arra- 
iriai), judgment ( cirdXij^is, wpAXij^is), mind 

(rows), or reason (dianota), so, too, the world-soul 
operates in energies no less diverse in operation, 
now as the natural forces that actuate all inorganic 
or organic life, e.ff. heat, moisture, breath, con- 
traction, expansion, or the like, now as the moral 
forces which we know as fate, destiny, necessity, 
the ‘ laws ’ of nature or of God, and now, again, as 
those purposive or reasoning powers which, as 
design, providence, Zeus, God, direct the plastic 
movement of the whole. 

For Marcus these conclusions are the key which 
unlocks all problems of life and thought. No 
Stoic thinker applies this key more resolutely and 
consistently to the whole field of etliics, personal 
and social. Every action, every relation, is re- 
ferred to the cosmic test; by it he construes all 
the accepted formulas of the school, and resolves 
their ambiguities. 

(4) Cosmii: iinitii . — Cosmic unity stands at the 
centre of his thought, the pole to which Ins moral 
compass continually turns. In its contemporary 
phase of micTOCosinie self-e.xpression the unity of 
the co.-^mos was realized and reflected in that rvorld- 
Empiie of Home whose vital activities centred in 
and radiated from Marcus himself. The Emperor 
was the indwelling god of the State, as earth was 
of the universe. 

Unity is written large upon the face and in the 
heart of things. The idea that the world-order 
can result from chance, from the confused clash 
and welter of atoms, is impatiently dismissed. It 
would imply permanent confusion, moral and in- 
tellectual— a universe as unintelligible as intoler- 
able. Beyond all possibility of mistake,'materially 
and spiritually, the cosmos is a perfectly co-ordi- 
nated unity, ‘ one order made of all things, one God 
through all, one being, one law, one reason common 
to all things intelligent and live’ (vii. 9), as is 
■shown by the ramifying bond of ubiquitous design 
(avtia<p€ia eCXoyos, iv. 45) and that unfailing rapport 
between the constituent parts (vcgTrafea rtSi' fitpQv, 
V. 26, ix. 9) which results from perfect interpene- 
tration {Kpacris Si SXuiv), and makes the whole in- j 
separably one. 

Design is everywhere apparent, in small and 
great — in all the processes of nature, in the ad- 
justment of means to ends, in the social life of 
animals, in economy of materials, in the entire 
‘concatenation of the web.’ Nature is a vast 
laboratory, in which there is no dc.struction and 
no waste, but processes of cyclic transmutation 
and repair. Divination, oracles, dreams, add their 
corroborative testimony to the providential plan 
that runs through all. 

Without re-ervo Marcus embraces the Stoic 
explanation of reason immanent within the world, 
accounting for it.s unity, its order, and it.s constitu- 
tion. The most general term employeil for thi.-. 
pervading and directive rea.son is the unifying 
Logos, which the Stoic school derived from Her- 
aclitus, ‘ the reason and the ordinance of the city 
and commonwealth most high' (ii. 16), the all- 
]>ervadiiag, all-directing, all-perfecting principle 
and powi-i wliich nnimate.s and operates in all 
that i'. Lcs- frequently it is called natiiie, oi 
‘ the n.ituie of the whole’ (vi. 9, x, 6, 7)- But the 
prefereiuo i=- for term-- which as-ociate it with 
those aurilogies in liurnan ronstiousness on whb h 
the u hide conception is based. Marius 'jieak' 
not only ot the wmid-mind and Ih uiglit (coCs, 
C.di-oia), vorld-soul .and moral seii'c irtcpo- 


pik6v), but also of world-impulse and world-sensa- 
tion. The world, as a live whole and being (In 
Ivor, iv. 40, X. 1), throbs to one master purpose 
as truly as all the energies of man respond to the 
direction of the unitary sovereign self. 

(5) Unity of things . — The unifying power, a 
common gravitation revealing itself in man as 
truth, beauty', and love, combines, constrains, and 
co-ordinates all to a common end (xii. 30). It finds 
its type or organ in the central sun. 

‘I am the ej-e with which the Universe 
Beholds itself and knows itself divine ‘ 

(Shelley, llynin of Apollo ^ vi. 1 f.). 
But the splendid harmony invests common things 
and processes with an appeal and beauty of their 
own ; they contribute to the advantage of the 
universe ; they are notes, or discords, which swell 
the great accord. Not only the heavenly bodies 
in their orbits, sun and stars, rain and air, the 
hiving bees and nesting birds, the lustre of the 
emerald, and the bending of the com, but even 
things imprepo.sses.sing in themselves — the cracks 
and crevices in bread-crust, the foam that flecks 
the wild boar’s mouth — appeal to him who is in 
unison with nature, and touch hidden springs of 
answering admiration and desire. 

‘Earth is in love with rain, and holy sether loves — Yea, the 
world-order is in love with fashioning what is to be. To the 
world-order I profess Thy love is mine ’ (x. 21). 

(6) World -sotiL—Tiie unity of the indwelling 
mind corre.sponding to personality in the individual 
man is commensurate with the scale of the universe, 
beneficent and rational in aim. Degrees of good- 
ness and of value are part of the great scheme, 
but everywhere ‘things lower are for the sake of 
things higher’ (v. 16, 30, vii. 55, xi. 10, 18, etc.), 
and all is for the best. 

(7) Evil . — The oneness of the cosmos is utilized 

to explain the mystery of evil. Seeming evil is 
good misapprehended or disguised. The course of 
nature is ail good. ‘ It contains no evil, does no 
evil, and inflicts no hurt on anything.’ Analyze 
the facts, suppres.s the hasty, ill-fomied inference, 
and the evil ceases to exist, or changes its com- 
plexion (vi. 36, vii. 26). It is the discord that pre- 
pares and shapes the harmony ; the coarse jest (as 
Chrysippus said) that gives the comedy its point 
(vi. 2). ‘ Nothing is hurtful to the part wliich 

helps the whole’ (x. 6). 

(8) Providence . — The mind of the universe is 
social, ‘ civic ’ (n-oXirtKos) in all its aims. Fate, 
destiny, necessity {potpa, tS Treirpuylvov, to dpappivov, 

' avayK-tj), overrule all things for good ; man’s free- 
dom is accord with the movements of the universal 
Providence, the object of his reverence, trust, 
regard. 

(9) The round of being . — Everywhere there is 
the recurrent transformation of elements, pursuing 

I their continuous round. Change is nature’s joy 
(ix. 35, iv. 36), tlie life of individuals, of nations, 
and of the universe at large. Tlie ‘ passage up 
I and down ’ repeats itself in history, upon the small 
•scale and the great ; alway.s ‘ the same dramas, the 
! .--elf-same .scenes reproducetl ; tlie court of Hadrian, 
the court of Antoninus, the court of Philip, 
Alexander, Crresus ; the .same stock roles, only 
with change of actor.s’ (x. 27 ; cf. vi. 46). This is 
the depre-ssing side of the Emperor's philosophy, 

; the resignation from which he would not deign to 
extricate himself by self-dece]itiun. 

(10) .)/(/« a jjdt of I’usni'ii . — Man is by nature 
■an inherent part, a living and organic member — 
cfXos, not utpos merely — of the whole. He draw.s 
riom its oiganic life as vitally a- the branch draw ,s 

ap frora the parent tree. Hi^ ‘ nature ’ is the 
nature of the universe ; -:elf-rc-.alization of that 
nature is an instinct and a call .as primr.ry a< (hat 
of self-preservation, attained by delihciareii.-i.i.ciTi- 
tion with its de-ign.s and emls, by lo^al folluv, mg 
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of law and rea-on, by aotive citizenship in the 
world-cumiiion wealth. 

(11) Virtue . — Moral obligation is fulfilment of 
function, active acknowledgment of reciprocal 
relation to the whole. And this alone is able to 
minister interior content, ‘life with the gods,' 
‘citizenship in heaven.’ The soul — a particle of 
Zeus (v. 27), the good genius or the God within 
(iii. 4, 6, 16), the lord and law-giver (iv. 1, 12), 
the pilot reason (vii. 64), the fellow-citizen, the 
priest and minister of God— is the power within 
w'hieh makes for righteousness. The indwelling 
presence becomes almost that of the Holy Spirit in 
the Christian believer. Prayer is not merely com- 
munion w'ith the inner self, but a true intercourse 
with God ; the self-commitnings which the sage 
has left us are but part and sample of his habitnal 
practice of the presence of God. 

(12) Littleness of man. — Man is indeed part of 
the universe, but how immeasurably small a part — 
a morsel in the mighty sum, a moment between 
two infinities. Fame is as transient as it is brittle 
and precarious — a short-lived rattle of tongues, a 
bubble that bursts and vanishes (ii. 7, iii. 10, 
iv. 3, 19, viii. 20, etc.) ; gratitude is precarious 
and belated ; rurtue is its own and sole reward ; it 
consists in mastery of the will, ability to uphold 
and satisfy the instincts of reason in fellow’ship with 
nature and God. If ever that is forbidden or de- 
barred, then indeed God sounds the signal for 
retreat. Unmurmuring and undispleased, we quit 
the rank. The exodus is quicit and easy — a ‘ liire 
bodkin’ is enough. The play is ended (xii. 36); 
ring the curtain down. Death is the natural end 
of man’s ephemeral endeavour. Whatever be its 
physical analysis, extinction, dispersion, or trans- 
mutation (xi. 3) — alternatives which are dispas- 
sionately considered — the dissolution of the material 
elements ends the present resultant ; they take 
their place in other compounds, while the ‘ seminal 
principles,’ or life-seeds, will either integrate new 
forms and activities of being or themselves be 
resumed into the central reservoir of the world- 
life. 

(13) Ethics. — In ethics the eye is fixed upon the 
inner self, upon the duties, disciplines, and obliga- 
tions proper to his own experience. But the Im- 
perial position assumed gives breadth and elevation 
of view, and the fixed sincerity of the writer atones 
for lack of form, or method, or variety. The 
commonplaces or the paradoxes of Stoicism— the 
inseparateness of virtue, or the indefectibiiity of 
the wise — are not discussed at large. The more 
developed casuistry of later Stoicism, with its 
scheme of conditional duties (officia, or Kad^Koyra), 
its recognition of preferential moral choice (in wpo- 
riyitlva and airorponyulya), its admission of relative 
moral values (/car dilav), its belief in ‘ proficiency ’ 
(vpoKOTi)), or progressive growth in philosophic grace, 
is everywhere assiuued, though seldom in schcdastic 
phraseology. The philosopher is on the throne, and 

assion is outlived. Duties of inferiors, sins of the 

esh, aU vulgar vices of the tyrant or the profligate, 
even the licence and the luxuries of city life, are 
not in view. The whole attitude is one of strained, 
insistent obligation, wrought out in patience inex- 
haustible ; men are the recipients, himself the 
dispenser, of benefits ; in realization of the social 
tie, duties to equals and duties to inferiors mo- 
nopolize the field. Against ingratitude nature has 
provided forbearance as an antidote. Of the four 
cardinal virtues courage seldom receives mention ; 
truth is not protest or resolve, but that singlene.ss 
of word and act, that quiet nndeviating ‘ pursuit 
of the straight course,’ which power and place 
make doubly difficult ; justice comes urging, not 
the rights of the oppressed, but the obligations of 
the strong ; as regards wisdom or self-control, it 


may be said that the whole book is an enlargement 
upon that theme. The moral perturbations which 
he dreads are those which beset power and place 
and privilege, such as impatience, discourtesy, 
distrust, officiousness, or such more delicate delin- 
uencies as self-absorption in the press of current 
uties, the want of moral nerve or fixity of aim, 
or the indolence w hich, rushing to hasty conclu- 
sions, admits unwarranted impressions or desires. 
And beside the solid virtues and charities incum- 
bent on the ruler are set the social graces which 
adorn the official and the'gentleman — consider.ation, 
candour, modesty, attentive and intelligent percep- 
tion, courtesy, tact, address in conversation; and 
the compass of morality is extended to such refine- 
men ts'as cheerfulness in leadership, belief in friends’ 
affection, wise husbandry and just apportionment 
of powers, careful selection among competingclaims, 
reserve of opportunities for self-examination and 
recreation of the inner life. Leisure as well as 
labour, thought as well as action, deportment as 
well as motive, are scrnpxilously moralized. 

‘Blame none,’ ‘Do not find fault,’ ‘To expect 
no one to do wrong is madness’ (xi. 18), are 
maxims for the ruler rather than prescriptions of 
the teacher. ‘ Can the world go on without shame- 
less people ? Certainly not. Then do not ask for 
the impossible’ (ix. 42). The supremacy of the 
nytuoyiKdv — in Marcus the favourite and character- 
istic term for man’s highest governing self — secures 
to man self-mastery and personal equilibrium in 
an unstable world ; within bis own circumference 
he becomes ‘a sphere self-orbed,’ proof against all 
assaults of circumstance, all enticements and deceits 
of sense, and all dominion of impulse, appetite, or 
feeling. To that extent he can identify himself, 
his will, with the sweep of the great cosmic cur- 
rent, and, at one with nature, reason, God, be 
wrapped in calm. To such an one all outer things 
become ‘indifferent,’ for ‘ no man can rob us of our 
will’ (xi. 36). Man is a citadel, ‘a promontory 
against which the billows dash continually ; but 
it stands fast, till at its base the boiling breakers 
are lulled to rest’ (iv. 49). This attitude of set en- 
durance gradually moulds his moral as well as his 
physical lineaments to that resolved serenity which 
is engraved upon the stones of the Iraperim arch, 
and abstention rather than action, isolation rather 
than corporate fellowship, becomes the kejmote 
of morality. Towards this the influences all con- 
spired — the austere renunciations of his creed ; the 
mood of sombre, almost wilful, resignation ; the 
solitude and destitution of the close. Before his 
eyes Latin literature breathed its last. The great 
equestrian statue, the memorial column, the reUefs 
of his triumphal arch, the apotheosis of Faustina, 
are the last triumphs of expiring art. Human 
fecundity was stricken with a strange paralysis 
of reproductive power ; the very Campagna was 
changing to a depopulated waste. Eeligions, 
politics, literatures, and Rome herself were dying. 
In unmistakable letters the handwriting was 
blazed upon the wall, and he himself was la-xarot 
ToC yivovs. With his death decline and fall set in, 
not on the Danube only, but throughout the whole 
Empire of the West. His end was like his life, 
a slow tenacious struggle with the inevitable. No 
longer able to eat or drink, he lay upon his conch, 
stUI exercising the habits of duty and authority ; 
spoke passionately of the vanity of life ; and with 
the words, ‘ Haec luctuosi belli opera sunt,’ turned 
to his rest. 
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spectus of MS variants) ; Oxford ed., J. H. Leonid, Oxford, 
1908 (with valuable digest of emendations). Editions : T. 
Oataker, Cambridge, 1652 ff. (far the most learned and copious) : 
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translations : M. Casaubou, London, 1634 ; J. Collier, do. 
1701; Foulis ed., R. I(bbetsDn), Glasgow, 1742®. ; J. TSiomion, 
London, 1747 ; R. Graves, Bath, 1792 ; G. Long, London, 1862 ; 
G. H. Rendail, do. 1001 ; J. Jackson, Oxford, 19i06. 

ii. HlsTO.^'iCAL . — Besides general Histories, E, E. Bryant, 
Reign of Aiitoninus Pivs, Cambridge, 1805; W. W. Capes, 
Age of the Antojiines, London, 1880 ; P. B. Watson, Marcvs 
Aurelius Antoninus, do. iSS4 ; and, besides general Church 
Histories, G. Boissier, La Religion romaine d' Auguste avx 
Antonitis, Paris, 1874, L'Opposition sous les Cisars^, do. 1885, 
La Fin da paganisms, do. 1891 ; S. Dill, Roman Society from 
Fero to Marcus Aurelius, London, 1904 ; T. R. Glover, Conflict 
of Religions in Early Roman Empire, do. 1909 ; E. Renan, 
Mare‘Aur'tle^,'Pav\3, 1882 ; J. D. Peyrou, MarC'AurUe dans ses 
rapports avecte Christianisme, do. 1897. 

iii. Peilosophical and BiQGPApHiCAL.-~Gt^xiQxsi\ Histories 
of Philosophy ; L. Alston, Stoic and Christian in the Snd 
Century, London, 1906 ; E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism, Cam- 
bridge, 1911 ; M. Arnold, Essays tn Cnticisyn^, London, 1SC5 ; 
P. Barth, Die Stoa, Stuttgart, 1908 ; E. Sevan, Stoics aiui 
Sceptics, Oxford, 1913; A. Bonhoffer, Epictet und die Stoa, 
Stuttgart, 1S90, Die Ethik des Stoiker's Epictet, do. 1S94, 
Epiktet und das Neue Testament, Giessen, 1911 ; J. B. Brown, 
Stoics and Saints, Glasgow, 1893; F, W. Bussell, Marcus 
Aurehus and the Later Stoics, Edinburgh, 1910 ; W. W. 
Capes, Stoicism, London, 1880 ; W. L. Davidson, The Stoic 
Creed, Edinburgh, 1907 ; J. W. Draper, History of the InteL 
lectual Dti velopment of Europe 3, liondon, 1864 ; F. W. Farrar, 
Seekrrs after God, do. 1S68; J. A. Farrer, Paganism and 
Chnstfinity, do. 1891; C. H. Herford, Stoics as Teachers, 
Cambridge, 1S82; M. Heinxe, Brl-enntnulehre der Stoiker, 
Leipzig, 1879 ; R. D. Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean, London, 
1910, R. Hirzel, Unters-nchyngen zn Cicero's philosnpk. 
Schrijfen, ii., Leipzig, 1882; T. Jordan, xSfoic Moralists in 
the First Tu'o Ct-nturies, f)ublm, 1S80; M. Kbnigsbeck, Dc 
stoici^o Marc> Aotonini, Konigsberg, 1861; C. Martha, 
Lea Morali'ites soit'^ I't tnpire romain philosophes etpoites, Paris, 
1885 ; F. W. H. Myers, Classical Essays, London, 1883 ; Noel 
Desvergers, EsiUi .^nr Marc Aurele, Paris, 1860; W. Pater, 
Marius the Epicurean, London, 1883; F. Ogereau, Ei^ai sur 
le systPme philosophique des stoxcien^, Pans, 1885; G. H. 
Rendail, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself, London, 
1893 ; A. Schrcekel, Die Philosophie der mittleren Stoa, Berlin, 
1S92 ; L. Stein, Erkenntaistheone der Stoa ( = Psychologie, li.), 
do. 1883 ; E. de Suckau, Etude sur Marc-Aurlle, sa vie et sa 
doctrine, Paris, 1857. 

iv. LitepahT . — M. D. Brock, Stwhes in Fronto and his 
Age, Cambrblee, 1911; W. S. Teuffel, Gcsrhichte des nun. 
Literatur, Leipzig, 1870, Eng. tr., I.ofido», 1873. 

V. Art. — E. Petersen, A. von Domaszewski, and G. 
Calderini, Die Marcus-Sdule auf Piazza Colonna in Rom, 
Munich, 18'»6; E. Strong, Roman Sculptiue, from Augustus to 
Constantine, fyondon, 1907. (j. [J. Kk.N'D.ILL. 

MARKET. — I. Definition. — The term ‘market’ 
may be ilclined a periodic gathering of persons 
at an aj>]Kjinted place for the purpose of trading by 
way of evfhaiiye or purchase and sale, .•subject to 
the "peeial rcgulati<uis which law or ciP'toin may 
impose. The term ‘fair’ frequently used in 
conjunction with the term ‘ market,’ an4 has been 
defined as ‘a greater species of market recurring 
at more distant intervals.’ In eitlier ca-^e, the 
e.sseiitial element is the same — recurrence, namely, 
at a fixed time and at a fixed place.^ 

Pr«n'ided that this element is present, any circuni- 
stani-es which bring men together can produce a 
maiket or a fair." The occadon may be a re- 
ligious festival, ^ a popular asrembly,"^ the formation 
of a cninp,^ the tenii)orary sojourn of a court at a 
royal re.-^idence,'" the ••'tay of a caravan atone of its 
customary halting-place'-,' tlie concourse at asaint’^; 
tomb.® the celeliratioii of funeral game.s at the 
burial-place of a hero,^ or the temporary ces.-*ation 
of hostilities between be.-ieger and besieged.^® 

1 EBr^i, s.v. ‘ Fair ' ; P. Huvelin. Easai historique sur U drott 
des marches et des foires, Paris. 1&U7. p. 26®. 

2 Huvelin, p. 36; see 1). Crantz, History of Greenland, Eng. 
tr., London, 1820, i. ICO. 

3 See § 3 below. ^ See § a beMw. 

5 J. M. Kemble, The Saxons in Enulund, new ed., Loiiduii, 
1S76, ii. 302. 

6 Huvelin, p. 35. 

7 Boyd Alexander, From the Fig^r to the yile, Londun, ITh 7. 

ii. 4; F. Stuwe, Die Uninb-lzug^ der Xraber unterden Abhu - 
sidendnrek Afnkn, und O't'Uiopii, Berlin, 1836, p. 34. 

SK. Jii’thyen, Die Kn^'fehung der Markte in Deutschlo a-' . 
Darmstadt, I'isl, p. 7 ; Huvelin, p. 7. 

y E. (I’l 'urry, On the Manners and Customs of the Anoe, • 
Irish, ed. W. K. Sullivan, London, 11:73, i. p. O'dv; r*f. Huvelin 
p 138 ® 

I'J See uuthoritii-5 m P. J ILuniHun-Gnerson. ?’/• T/uJe, 

Edinbni..;]!, 1'*','3, p 59 f. .tl-jo § 4 below. 


2. Geographical distribution of the market. — 

The institution of the market is not universal ; in 
many parts of the world it is eitlier altogether 
unknown or knoM u only in its most rudimentary 
forms.' It has been pointed out that eoitain 
geographical conditions and certain racial charac- 
teristics are more favourable than others to its 
establishment and development. Thu.s, the markets 
of insular regions, especially those which are situ- 
ated on the coast, are, in general, of little import- 
ance, perhaps because the necessity for an exchange 
of articles of diet hardly arises among populations 
whose economic status is the same, and whose daily 
needs are supplied by the bounty of nature seconded 
by their own exertions. In such regions the occa- 
sion for a market arises only where difi'erent 
economic conditions come into touch — where, e.g., 
a tribe of li-sliermen have a tribe of agriculturists 
for neighbours.- 

According to J. G. F. Riedel,^ there are no market-places in 
Ceram ; and, while we hear of the maiket in Java,4 Sumatra,^ 
and Borneo,^ we are reminded by a high authority 7 that, m 
many of the islands inhabited by Malay peoples, the institution 
does not exist, or, if it does exist, is to be regarded as imported 
rather than as indigenous. 

In New Guinea, markets are to be found in the German^ as 
well as in the British portion of the island.® VV. Ellis^® supplies 
an account of those in Madagascar ; and we have a few notices 
of Polynesian and Melanesian marketa.il 

The market thrives best where, in addition to 
favourable geograpliical conditions, the natural 
bent of tlie population is towards commercial 
pursuits, a.s in the case of the Negro and Bantu 
races. 

In N. America we find only few and scattered indications of 
the existence of the market and to the hunting tribes of 
S. America it is practically unknown ; while anion^ many of 
the peoples of Central America,!^ and especially in the old 

1 As to native markets in Australia see art. Gifts (Primitive 
and Savage), 6 (2). 

2 R. li^ch, ‘ i)as Marktwesen auf den primitiven Kultur* 
stufen,’ Zeitschr.fur Socialwhsenschcift, ix. [1906] 701. 

^ De slutk- en kroesharige rassen tusseken Selebes en Papua, 
The Hague, 1SS6, n. 127. 

4 T. S. Baffles, The History of Java, London, 1317, i. 193. 

5 \V. Marsden, The Ihstoti/ of Sumatra, London, 1783, p. 308 ; 
F. JuDghuhn, Die Battalander auf Siiuiatra, Berlin, 1347, ii. 
223 f. There seem to be no markets among the Gajos (C. 
Snouck Hiirgronje, Uet Gajoland en zijne heivoners, Batavia, 
1903, p. 378 f ). 

^S. St. John, Life in the Forests of the Far East, London, 
1S62, ii. 85 f. 

7 I.dn»ch, p. 702 f. 

® B. Hagen, V nter den Papua's, Wiesbaden, 1899, pp. 217, 219. 

®A. C. Ha<l<lon, Head-Hunters, London, 1901, pp. 265, 269; 
cf. R. W. Williamson, The Mafulu Mountain People of Bntish 
Few Guinea, do. 1012, [p. 232 f. 

10 Hiifory of Madagascar, London, 1S38, i. 332 ff. 

H Ue he'ar'of the markets on the river Wairuku in Hawaii 
(W'. Ellis, Polynesian Hox archeS', London, 1832-36, iv. 325), at 
Somu-Somu in the Fiji Group (C. Wilkes, Earrativr of the 
United State<( Ernloring Expedition during the Years 
London and Philadelphia, 1845, iii. SOOf.), in the Bismarck 
Archipelago (E. Thurnwald, ‘ Im Bismaickaridiipel und auf den 
Salamomnseln,’ Xtl xlii. [1910] 119 ; Brown, Melanesians and 
Poluncbinn.i, London, 1910, p. 297 ; Hagen, p. 117 f.), and in New 
Caledonia (J J. Atkinson, ‘The Natives ot New Caledonia,’ FL 
.xiv. [1903J 245 ; J. Monceion, ‘Keponse alinea par aiiiiea pour 
les Neo-Caledoniens,’ BSAP in. ix. [lisi'd 374). 

^2 Lasch, p. 702. The Boloki are a Bantu people, yet they 
have no markets (J, H. Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, Lon- 
don, 1913, p. 114). 

^•’The prtn‘^ipal market resorted to by the tribes on the coast 
near the Btikine nver was held three or four times a year at a 
villaire al>out 60 miles from Lake Ikase (G. Simpson, Narrative 
of a Journey round the World d'/n'ng the Year^ 2S4! and 
I.ondon, 1347, i. 210). Market? aie held by the Eskimo of Point 
Barrow and those of Demarcation P<.‘int (J. Simpson, ‘Observa- 
tions on the Western Esquimaux and the Country they inhabit,’ 
in Furth^f Papers ri’latm-i t'l the Arctic Expediitons, presented 
to loth Hov^ps of Pnrlbtioi.nt, lSo5, London, 1855, p. 936 ; see 
N. A. E. Norik'ii'vkioM. 7/j*’ Voyage of thp Vega round Asia and 
Eiirope, tr. .A. Leslie, tlo 1^31, ii. 118 and note). Markets were 
also held at the Falls of the Columbia (M. Lewis and W. Clarke, 
Traceh to the Source of the Missouri Ric^r. . . in the Years 
U'lU-Oh, neu td., London, l5l5, ii. 427), and at Prairie du Chien 
(J. Carver, T'rarels through the Interior Parts of North America 
in the Years ITob-KC London, 177S, p. 99), 

I’Aiii'-ng the Tokecs (F. de A. Ixtiil.x ichiti, Relacione^i his- 
t'-ncas. HI A. Agiio, Antiquities of Mexico, London, ISSCMS, ix. 
3.12) and lift' chif-ehas (J. de Acosta, c <-inpendio hi.Jdrico del 
d* -icubrimipnto . . . de la Nueca Granada, Pitn, 184^. p 207), 
and in Yucatan (G, F de G\iedij \ ValdeS, Ihstona atneral y 
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civilizations of Mexico ^ and Pern,* it formed an important 
element in the national life. In Arabia fairs and markets arose 
at places whither pilgrims were wont to repair.3 The fairs at 
Ukatz,4 Mujanna, and Dzul Majaz 5 were visited by the Prophet, 
and there were great markets at Senaa and Basra.^ Not infre- 
quently the resting-places of caravans are little* markets, where 
the Bedawi may lay aside his animosities and trade in peace.7 

So, too, the religious festivals of Harar, Batne, and Mabug 
were the resort not only of pilgrims but of traders ;8 and the 
immense assemblage which gathered twice a year at the sacred 
tomb at Teuta, a city of the Delta, was devoted to commerce 
as well as to worship. ^ 

The antiquity of the market in China is vouched for by the 
Book of Rites, which contains elaborate regulations for its 
conduct.io G, Curzon n ^eaks of the markets as the most 
picturesque and chamcteristic of Annainite spectecles ; and the 
great feature of life in the Shan country is the bazaar, which is 
held on eve^ fifth day in all the chief villages of the States.^* 

The Khasis of Assam hold a market every four davs.13 Lasch i-* 
observes of India that, in early times, fairs and market-s w'ere to 
be found at the holy places frequented by pilgrims ; and that the 
Rigveda and the Laics of Manu contain references to markets. 

We know that markets were held on the boundaries of certain 
Greek States under the protection of ffeol ayopaiot,i5 and that 
an active commerce found its home in the sanctuaries of 
OljTnpia and Delphi ; and Homer and Herodotus tell us of the 
market-places of foreign seafarers, and especially of those of 
Phcenician visitors.^s In later times the institution of the 

iiaturalde lasJndias, Madrid, lS53,xxvi. 27,xxxii. 3 ; J. Roman 
y Zamora, Repiublicas de hidias, in Colecdon dc. Libcos xaros 
6 QuriosQS que tratan de Amtrica, do. 1897,1. 306), Vera Paz 
(J-^Konian y Zamora, loc. cif.), Nicaragua (G. F. de Oviedo y 


ae las Indtas, bk. i. ch. 171, in M. Fernandez de Navarrete Co 
leccion de documentos ineditos para la hUtdria de Esrmna 
Madrid, 1842-95, Ixiii.). 

/ J- de Torquemada, Monar^xUa Indiana, Madrid, 1723, xiv. 
14, 16, 23 • B. de Sahagun, Efistoire fjenerale de$ choses de h 
^ouveile-Lspagne, tr. D. Jourdanet and R. Simeon, Paris, 1830 
yin. 36 ; F. L. de Goniara, Chronica de la Niteoa Espafla, cap. 
^xix., in A. G. Barcia, Historiadores primitivos de las IndiSi 
Oecmentales^ Madrid, 1749 ; Carta de relacion de Femandc 
Cortfs, §j XI., XXX., in Barcia, op. cit ; D. Duran. E.^^tdna de la^ 
de Awei'a Espafla, ed. J. F. Ramirez, Mexico, 1867-80, 
1. 215 ff. ; F. S. Clavigero, Sist&ria antioua de Megieo, tr. from 
Ital. by J. J. de Mora, London, 1826, i. 348 ff. 

- Garoilasso de la Vega, First Part of the Royal Commentaries 
Markham (Hakluyt Society), London, 
186g-/l, VL 35, yu. 11 ; Pedro de Cieza de Leon, Travels, tr. 
C. R. Markham (Hakluyt Society), do. 1864, i. 390 ff. 

A h<My place of Hadramaut, which was neither a town nor a 
village, but merely a mosque near a saint’s tomb, was visited on 
a certam day by pilgrims from every quarter, and became for 
tbe tanm being a great market, where all might trade in safety 
C. van den Berg, Le Badhramout et les colonies arabes 
dansVarchipeltndien, Batavia, 1886, p. 14). 

Wellhausen, Reste arab, Eeidentums, Berlin, 1887, p. 85 ; 
W. Muir, The Life of Mahomet and History of Islam to the 
Era of the Hegira, London, 1868-61, ii. l, ISI. 


6 Stuwe, pp. 174, 179 


The * journeying canvas city ’ of the pilgrims 
? . ■ »r ^r T 


® Muir, ii. 181. 

7 Stuwe, p. 34 
to V-- • * ' .i 

® V ■ ■ f 1 I' '■ I *1 r ' iT I .. .' • 
and at lwc autuiuJi icauiV<u ui Ldtiie, at Uie uegiiiiiiDg of 
September, a great throng of traders congregated (F. C. Movers, 
Bos phonizische Alterthum, Berlin, 1856, iii. 135 ff.; Amm 
Marcell. xiv. 3. 3 (Batne) ; Pliny. HE xii. 40 (Harar). 

9 A. H. L. Heeren, Historical Researches into the Politics 
Intercourse, and Trade of the Carthaqinians, Ethiopians and 
Egyptians, Eng. tr., 2 vols., Oxford, 1832, i, 450. 

10 Le Teheou-li, ou Rites des Tcheoit, tr. E. Biot, Paris 1851 

xiv. ’ ’ 

nal Indo-China,’ The Geographical Jour- 

P* ‘The Indian Surveys, 1893-94,’ The Geo- 

graphical Jovraal, vi. [1895] 30; R. g: Woodthorpe, ‘Some 
Account of the Shans and Hill Tribes of the States ou the 
Mekong,’ JAI xxvi. [1896-97] 19. 

J. D. Hooker, Himalayan Jovnials, London, 18.54, ii. 277. 

14 Loc cit. p. 706. Lasch refers to H. Zimmer, Altindisches 
Leben, Berlin, ls70, p. 25S. and to the Laws of 3Ianu, viii ‘>01* 
see G Buhler’s tr. in SDP xxv. [Oxford, 1{^6}, and J. Jollv! 
Recht und ^itte (-GIAP ii, s), Strassburg, ISOO, p, 110. 8c-e 
^so A. H. L. Heeren, nistmical Rc^'.earches into the 1‘olitics. 
Intercourse, and Trade of the Principal Satiuns of AntlQuitu, 
Eng. tr., 3 vois., Oxford, 1833, iii. 373 ff. (Benares, Juggernaut, 


. Ih-rmes, Zens, Artemis, and Athene (O. Gnippe, 

Gnecn. Mythol. und Religionsgesch., Munich, 1906, pp 1340 
note 9, 414, note 7, 1118, 1282, note 1, 1142, note 3). 

P*, Schrader, Lui'iiiistiach-histonsche Forschungrn ziir 
HandeUgeschichtc n.id Warenkunde, Jena, 1886, p. 35, Ri nlLex. 
der indogerm. Altcrtiiniskunde, Strasshin^, lf)01, i» o2*^f • 
Horn. Od. XV. 415 ff.; Herod, i. 1. G. Crete (A lit dory If 
D 1S72, iii. 294. note) observes that both Velleius 

Paterculus (i. 8^ and Justin (xui. 6) refer to the Olympian festival 
as mereatiis. See also Cic. Tuse. Qncest. v. 3. 


market spread from Massilia, from the north of the Balkan 
Peninsula, and from the cities on the shores of the Euxine to 
the countries of the neighbouring barbarians.i In Latium the 
fairs were of great antiquity. In Rome and in Etruria thev 
were associated with religious festivals ; and the most important 
of the Italian fairs was held on the boundary which separated 
the Etruscan from the Sabine land at Soracte in the grov e of 
Feronia.2 In heathen times the religious festivals and popular 
gatherings of Norway and Sweden s and, in ancient German3',4 
the tribal assemblies seem to have supplied occasions for the 
holding of markets. 

So, too, in the past, the great markets of France, Germany, 
and England showed their close connexion with the observances 
of the Church.5 

3. Origin of the market.— We have seen® that 
one of the earliest, if not the earliest, of the forms 
of commerce is that which has been called ‘the 
silent trade.’ Those who engage in it are strangers 
to one another and are consequently enemies. But, 
so long as it lasts, they observe a truce, which is 
safeguarded by a supernatural sanction. This 
sanction derives its force primarily from the sac-red- 
ness of the relation between the traders, which the 
trade creates, and — in very many cases — in a 
degree hardly less considerable, fioni the sanctity 
of the place where the trade is carried on. This 
spot lies often rvithin a border-land — a locality 
which is very generally regarded by primitive 
peoples as holy ground— and such a situation is 
frequently chosen not only because it possesses this 
characteristic, but because it is easily accessible. 
Goods set out on the seashore, on a river bank, or 
at a meeting of ways are likely to catch the eye 
of the passing trader ; and, if he is satisfied with 
his exchange, he will return, as we are told, again 
and again, to the known place at the known time. 
In this strange custom is to be seen, in our opinion 
at least, the germ of the market.’ Richard Lasch, 
however, in his admirable essay on the ‘ Primitive 
-Market,’® urges two objections to this view. He 
contends tiiat, in its beginnings, the market is, to 
a large extent, a provision market, mainly in the 
hands of women. He admits that, in certain eU'es, 
an exchange of articles of food may be transacted 
by the methods of the sUent trade. A tribe of 
bnshmen, e.tj., wliicli has a tribe of agriculturists 
for neighbours may employ these methods in 
bartering game for bananas. In such a case tlie 
traders are men, not women. Bat to infer from 
such evidence that the market is derived directly 
I Schrader, Reallex, p. 523. 

*T. Mommsen, The History of Rome, tr. W. P. Dickson, new 
ed., London, 1867, i. 203. 

tir r , ... Germanist. 

• " Gottingen, 

•inskringla, 

* ic 0/ Suvrre 

, Account 

of the Danes and Eorwegia.,s in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, do. 1852, pp. 100, 232. 

■‘Schrader, Reallex. p. 521 f. The Roman word merciitus, 
apjihed in the first instance to the trading of pedlars and 
havykers in S. Germany and the Rhineland, was not used to 
de'-ignate the market as a place i»i iil t''.* Germans hatl come to 
settle in towns. Thereafter, the word was adopted in almost 
all the Germanic languages as the expression for market {ib. 
p. 523; see Rathgen, p. 3f. ; S. Rietschel, 3Iarkt und Stadt, 
Leipzig, 1897, p. 33ff.). ^ Rathgen (p. 9) ob.- erves that, in 
Karolingian times, the institution of the market was fully 
developed, 

5 See the works of Huvelin, Rathgen, and Rietschel cited 
above; C. Elton and B. F. C'. Co,thi!oe, ‘Report on Charters 
and Records relating to the Hiitorv uf Fair-^ and Markets in the 
L’nited Kingdom,’ in FirU Repot t >d th^ Royal Coinmisston on 
Market Rights and Tolls, London, 1^59, i. 5 ; C. Walford, Fans, 
Past and Present, do. 1»33. 

® See art. Gifts (Primitive and Savage). As to the markets 
in ancient Ireland see § 14 below. 

7 See Hamilton-Gnerson, p. . and ‘The Bonrdarv Siono 
and the Market Cross,’ Scottish H dotical lleiwn. xii. [1914] 
2.>f. The view indicated ab'oe a- lo the origin of the ni.irket 
i*- held by H. Schurtz, Das afriku,n\che Gewerhe, Leipzig, 1900, 
p. 122ff. ; A. Sartorius von Waite r^hausen, ‘ Die Entstehung des 
Tauschhandels in Polynesien,* Zr-itschr. fur Social- und Wttf- 
■schaftsgeschxchte, iv. [lsl‘5J rdf.; M. Kulischer, ‘Dn- Handel 
auf den primitiven Culturwtufen,' ZeiGchr. jar V'tkopsy- 
chologie und Sprachwissenschaft, x. [I'sTs] 3*0 ff. ; cf. Huvelin, 
p 10 ; O. Schrader, Linguidt-'-h-hi.'tonsche Firrschungen, pp. 
H, 34, Reallex., s.vv. ‘Handel,’ ‘Markt.’ 

^ Pp, 623 ff , 700. 
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from the silent trade aeeuii to Laseh to be wholly 
unwarranted. His second objection rests on the 
nature of the goods brought to market, which are, 
he says, for the most part perishable. They are 
roduced constantly and they are in constant 
emand. Accordingly, market must follow market 
at a short interval, the times being fixed to suit 
the convenience of the traders. But the existence 
of .such arrangements presupposes an exchange of 
views between those interested; and such an 
exchange involves a complete breach with the 
principles of the silent trade. The best way of 
dealing with arguments such as these is to turn to 
what evidence we have regarding the market in its 
beginnings. We shall find that it is attended by 
men only, and that, in some instances, it exhibits 
features which recall to us those of tlie silent trade. 

8. Passarge,! describes a market on the Benue to which 
a river tribe resorted for the purpose of exchangim; fish and 
grain for the skins and game brought in by a tribe of bushmen. 
The former left a man in each canoe to hold it in readiness in 
case of a quarrel. Only men were present, and each man 
stood, weapons in hand, in front of his merchandise. On an 
alarm the bushmen sprang into the jungle, and the river*raen 
took to their canoes. Insults were hurled, and arrows began 
to fly ; and, in the end, after a few men iiad been killed on 
either side, each party returned home, satisfied with the days 
work. Another example is supplied by Ellii's- account of the 
fair or market held in the island of Hawaii on the banks of the 
Wairuku river. The inhabitants of the different divisions 3 into 
which the island ^^as parcelled out, although frequently at 
enmity, frequented ibis meeting-place for the purpose of ex- 
changing the specialties of their respective districts. These 
consisted of mats, native cloth, dried fish, hogs, and tobacco. 
'From bank to bank the traders shouted to each other and 
arranged the preliminaries of their bargains. From thence the 
articles were taken down to’ a large square rock which stood 
in the middle of the stream. ‘ Here they were examined by 
the parties immediately concerned in the presence of the’ 
king^a 'collectors, who stood on each side of the rock, and 
were the general arbiters in the event of any dispute arising. 
To them also was committed the preservation of good order 
during the fair ; and they, of course, received a suitable re- 
muneration from the different parties.’ Again, we are told^ 
that at Somu-Soinu, In the Fiji group, ' the market is held on 
a certain day in the square, where each deposits in a large heap 
what goods and wares he may have. Any one may then §^o and 
select from it what he wishes, and carry it away to hu own 
heap ; the other then has the privilege of going to the heap of 
the former and selecting what he considers to be an equivalent. 
This is all conducted without noise or confusion. If any dis- 
agreement takes place, the chief is there to settle it; but this 
is said rarely to happen.' It Is reported of the E'>kimo of Point 
Barrow that, in their intercourse with those of Demarcation 
Point, they 'seem to be very warj', as if they constantly keep 
in mind that they are the weaker party and in the country of 
strangers. They describe themselves as taking up a position 
opposite the place of barter on a small island to which they can 
retreat on any alarm, and cautiously advance from it making 
signs of friendship. They say that great distrust was formerly 
manifested on both sides by the way in which goods were 
snatched and concealed when a bargain was made ; but in later 
years more women go, and they have dancing and amusements, 
though they never remain long enough to sleep tiitu-.'^ 

A very ciiriou.s instance, in which women were the traders, 
and in which the method employed recalls that example of the 
silent trade mentioned by R. and J. Lander,^ is recorded by 
Torquemada^ in his account of the .>Iexican markets. He tells 
us that the Indian women made exchanges without a word 
being spoken. One held out the article of which she wished 
to dispose t-o another, who herself had something to barter. 
The latter took what was offered in her hand, and indicated by 
signs that it was worth very little in comparison with tlie 
\alue of her own article, and thac something must be given 
in addition before she could con^-ent to the exchange. If the 
addition required was made, the bargain was complete ; if not, 
each retained her own property. 

In these instances vve liave the niutii.T,! distrust, 
and, in some of them, traces of the .strange 
methods, which marked the silent trade. Further, 
the evidence shows that, so long as tlie market 
may at any moment become a battle-field, it is, 
even where its busine..-) i.. confined to the exchange 

1 AdaynauH, Berlin, p. 360. 

^Poltin. iv. 824 f. 

3 The tradition that, at one period, each division had its own 
king points to a time when each waa a separate .Sute (W, Eilis, 
Narrative of a Tour throutjh tla^roh or Oitht/hee, London, 

182«, p. 116). 

4 Wilkes, iii. 800 f. 3 J. Simpson, p. 930. 

^Journal of an Expedition to explore the Couree and (Ter- 
mination of the Ni'jer, London, Ir.lJ, iii, ICl ff. See art. Ciirrs ; 
(Primitive and Sav n r- ) j 
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of provisions, entirely in the iiaiiJs of men. So 
soon, however, as women can visit it in security, 
they assume the entire conduct of its traffic in 
articles of food, and the men attend only as 
guardians of its peace, ' or confine themselves to 
dealing in the objects of their special concern, 
such as cattle and slaves.- 

Two further observations may be made in refer- 
ence to Lasch’s arguments. In the first place, 
there are many instances in which perishable 
articles, such as fresh fruit and fresh meat, are 
exchanged by the methods of the silent trade.® In 
the second place, many cases can be cited in which 
the places where the silent trade is to he found in 
operation are matters of common knowledge.'* 

4. Situation of the market. — The primitive 
market was held, just as the silent trade was 
practised, at spots so situated as to secure the 
safety of the trader.® 

Thus, a river separated those who resorted to the market 
on the Wairuku, the articles to be bartered being laid upon a 
flat rock in mid-stream.® In many instances the market 
13 held within a border-land, 7 as in the Baluba country,® in 
Somaliland,® and in British New Guinea.!® ^’e have already 
mentioned the border markets of Greece and Rome ; !! and 
we are told that the frontiers of the Roman world formed a 
vast zone of markets.!^ in Usambara^S and in some districts 
in British New Guinea!-* the markets are held on the bordeis of 
different districts ; and the Batua markets in the virgin forest 
and those of Angola!® are generally equidistant from the 
nearest villages. Among the Akikiiyu the site chosen for 
the market is an open space where the inhabitants of several 
districts can conveniently attend,!" whilein the Congo countries 
the market-places are often situated in an open country.!® In 
both cases a hill-top is a favourite situation. Among the 
Oallasof the Western Abyssinian countrj' markets are usually 
held on the top of a small hill, near some big fann !® ; in 
the Gazelle Peninsula, on plateaux, about an hour’s journey 
from the coast 20 ; and, among the Lapps, sometimes in open 
fields, and sometimes on the ice . 21 On the Lualaba,^ at 


1 A. 0. Haddon, p. 269; B. Hagen, p. 117; H. Clapperton, 
Journal of a Second Sx^dition into the Interior of Africa, 
from the Bvjht of Benin to Soccatoo, London, 1829, pp. 149, 205. 

2 P. Labat, Voyage du chevalier des J^arcliais en Guinie, ties 
voisineSf et d Cayenne, fait en 17S5-S7, Paris, 1730, ii. 203, 208 ; 
see 1 7 ^low. 

8 Hamilton-Grierson, pp. 4i-47, 51, 53; P. and F. Sarasin, 
Reisen in Celebes, Wiesbaden, 1905, ii. 275. 

4 A. da Ca da Mosto, in A General Collection of Voyages arul 
Discoveries made by the Portuyuese and the Spaniards during 
the 25th and 16th Centuries, London, 17S9, p. 57 ; W. W. Skeat 
and C. O. Blagden, The Pagan Races of the Ualay Peninsula, 
do. 1906, i. 227. 

5 Another method employed by traders for this purpose 

was that of exchanging hostages ( du chevalier 6hardin 

en Perse et autres lieux de VOrient, ed. L. M, Langl^s, Paris, 
1811, i. 145/.; cf. J. Bruce, Travels to discover the Source of the 
mie in the Years 17fJS-7S^, Edinburgh, 1804, v. 401). 

® Ellis, Polyn. Res.“, iv. 324 f. 

7 As to the connexion of the market, the border-land, and the 
supernatural, see below, § 8. 

® H. von WIsMiiann, My Second Journey through Equatorial 
Africa, London, 1S91, p. 125. 

® P. PauJitschkc ’ ’ *• *■’ 

tericlle Cidtuf der 

!® Haddon, p. i ' , ■ ' 

p. 329. 

1! See above, § ». 

!2 Bathgen, p. 3f.; Huvelin, p. 343, note 6. 

13 F. H. Lang, ‘Die Waschambala.’ ap. S. R. Steinmetz, 
RechtsverhaUnisse von eingrborenen Volkeni in Afrika and 
Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903, p. 265. The markets are held in open 
spaces. 

1 * C. O. Seligmann, The Melanesians of British yeic Guineat 
Cambridge, 1910, p. 204. 

15 H. von Wissmann, L. Wolf, C. von Frangois, H. Muller, Im 
Innem A/riA:<w, Leipzig, 15SS, p. 259. 

1® A. B^tian, Afrikanische Reiscn DcN^ich in San 

Salvador, die Hauptstadt des Konigreichs Congo), Bremen, 1859, 

p. 116. 

17 W. 9. and'K. Routledge, With a Prrki:,t<--rtc People: the 
Akikiiyu of British East Africa, London, 1910, p. 105. 

19 W. H. Bentley, Life on the C-juno, London, p. 53. 

!9C W. Gv\\nn, ‘Sur\'eys on the "proposed Sudan-Abyssinian 

YtoitUor,’ Ge>‘grapkical Journal, wiii. 11901] 568. 

20 Hagen, p. 117. 

2! J. Scheffer, The History of Lapland, Oxford, 1674, p. 
71. See also Regnard, A Journey through Flanders, in J. 
Pinkerton, A General Collection of the and most inteiesting 
Voyages and Travels in all Parts of the World, London, ISOS- 
14, i. 173: ‘The church is called Chacasdes, and it is the 
place where the fair of the Laplanders during winter held.’ 

22V. L. Cameron, A^'ross Africa, new ed., London, 1S55, 
p. 2SSf. 
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Mogelo,! at Aiidshira,^ and among the Eabyles^ markets are 
situated in uninliabited places, while in Benin the two great 
markets were held in lar^e clearings, with only smaU villages 
adjacent.^ At Malani, which consists of two villages, the market 
lies betw'een ^em,^ and a somewhat similar account is given 
of that at Abu-Gher.® In one of the districts of Bomu the 
market is generally held at some distance from the town, 7 and 
a like practice is frequently to be found elsewhere.^ In some 
countries it is held near a principal town, as in Mad^^ascar,^ 
or in an open space near a nilage, as in German New Gainea,i® 
or outside a to%vn, as among the Western Mandingoes,^^ or 
between the town-wall and a river, as at the chief town of the 
Wymar country.i^ Markets are not infrequently held on islands. 
Thus, on the Gwosdew Islands an exchange takes place between 
nadves of N. America and N. Asia and a fair, attended by 
the Chukchis and other nomad tril^, takes place annually on 
an island on the Anui Biver.i^ Markets are held on river-banks 
on the Nigeria and on the Benue, at points equidistant from the 
neighbouring viUages, as on the Congo,}? or at cross-roads, as 
on the Congo and in Dahomey, at spots easy of access by 
visitors from several distiicts, as in Somaliland,^ on the sea- 

•^■1 r' . V. •, r : ■ 'i?' ."d i!! h* vi/’ent Northmen,** 

I'.i' i.i ::r( ii - :rh ■\.ii Vi-*!n:riaNjan2a,23and, 

..s a. .-! a 1 ; k !■ ; • i ni'MiMUii' i.-^ 

Many of these sitnations point to a time when the 
fear of attack was prevalent ; and Schurtz ^ sug- 

ests that the arrangement in the Mahee ^ country 

y which the weekly markets were held outside 
the walls, so that strangers might not enter the 
town, while the daily markets attended by the 
inhabitants were hela within it, is a survival of 
the old state of things. 

Where an established order exists, however, the 
market is generally held within the town. 

Thus, at Eoolfu and Zaria the market-place is within the 
walls ; ^ and at Eand it is situated on a neck of land stretching 


I G. A. Haggenmacher, Reise in Somali- Lande, Gotha, 1374, 
Erganzungshett no. 47 zu Petemiann'8 Geogr. MUth.t 1376, p. 36 ; 
cf« W. Muozmger, OitafrikanUclu Studient Schaffhausen, 
1864, p. 519. 

3 O. Lenz, TimbuktUt Leipzig, 1834, L 79. 

3 A. Hanoteau and A. Letouroeoz, La KabylU et les coutumes 
habyUi, Paris, 1872-73, ii. 77. 

4 R. Ling Both, Great Benin^ Halifax, 1903, p. 134. 

^ H. Bara, Travelt and JXscoteries in North and Central 
Africa^ London, 1867-68, ?. 377. 

«/6. iii. 386 f. 

7 Alexander, i. 268 ; cf. 11. 236. * Most of the maikets in 

this part of Bomu are held some way off the towns, p^ly 
no doubt to make them more centrm to the neighbouring 
villages, and partly because the people do not wish to have 
near their homes the many undesirable persons that a market 
always attracts' (id. ii. 79). 

8 Barth, iL (Gilmmel), iv. 292 (D6re); Lenz, L 164 
(Fez). 

3 W. Ellis, Madagascar j i. 333. 

Hagen, p. 220. It is sometimes held within a village. 

n B. Anderson, Joumty to Muesardu^ the Capitod of the 
Western Mandingoee, New York, 1870, pp. 104, 109. 

13 7d. p. 80. 

K F. von Wrangel, in E. C. von Baer and Q. von Helmersen, 
Beitrdge zur Kenniniss des russischen Reiehs^ Petrograd, 18^, 
L 60. 

14 w. H. Dali, Alaska and its Resources, Boston, 1870, p. 
614 f. 

10 w. Allen and T. B. H. Thomson, A Narrative of the Expedi- 
tion to the River Niger in 18Ui, London, 1848, i. 3^. 

16 Passaige, p. 360. 

17 Bastian, Afrikanische Reisen, p. 116. 

18 76. p. 190 f. 

13 J. Duncan, Travels in Western Africa in London, 

1847, i. 289. 

30 Paulitschke, p. 312. 

21 Moncelon, p. 374. 

33 Worsaas, p. 100. 

33 i. Boscoe, ‘Further Notes on the Manners and Customs of 
the Baganda,' JAI xxxii. [1902J 80. 

34 Africanua, TheHistory arid Beseriptionof Africa, done 
into English in the Tear 1600 by John Tory, London, 1896 
(Hakluyt Society), iL 283. 

20 Op. cit. p. 116. 

36 Duncan, i. 100. ‘Where a town or city has two walls, the 
public market is held within the outer walls. This market 
IS often attended by strangers from a great distance. The 
private market is invariably held within the walls ' (id. iL 101). 
See Alexander's observations regarding the Bornu markets 
quoted above. A similar practice prevails in some of the 
towns of Adamaua (Passage, p. 85). iu W. P. Verkerk 
Pistorius, in his Stvdien over de inlandeche huishouding in 
de Padangsche Bovenlanden, Zalt-Bommel, 1871, p. 13, observes 
that the market-place, situated on a lai^e open space in the 
middle of the vilm^, is (^ed perdameian, or place of peace. 
But, when circumstances permit, the site chosen for the market 
is outside the village ; and some markets are held on spots quite 
uninhabited. 

27 Clapperton, pp. 135, 158. 
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across a marsh, which nearly intersects the city.i The markets 
at Hang-Chau 3 and in the city of Mexico 3 were held in great 
squares within the town. Timbuctu may be cited as an instance 
of a town which had its beginnings in a temporary market.4 
In Java the markets are held under large trees on spots dedi- 
cated to the purpose from time immemorial.0 In Silindong the 
market-places are generally at the foot of the hills, and are 
marked by old fig-trees.6 In the Sherbro and its Hinterland 
the markets are always held under large trees ; 7 and those on 
the upper Lualaba frequently take place on grassy mounds 
under t^e shade of great spre^iing tree8.8 in the chief town 
of Uganda, 3 at LoaDgo,}^ at Paweea and Seka in the Mahee 
country,}^ among the Kabyle8,}3 and in the Mekeo district (rf 
British New Guinea 18 the markets are held under the shelter of 
large trees ; and a somewhat similar account is given of markets 
on the Congo.i4 

5 - Day of the market. — In the Shan States and 
in Korea the market is held on every fifth day 
in all the chief villages. “ This practice prevails 
throughout western Yuii-nan,!® and is found in 
Java” and Abeokuta,*® at Igbegbe and Onitscha,” 
at Kong, and at Bobo,* in the Mekeo district of 
British New Guinea,^ in ancient Mexico,* and in 
many other places.* At Ikoradu, on the lower 
Ognn, the market between the townsfolk and the 
bushfolk takes place every eight days,* and in the 
Banyeng country markets are generally held with 
an eight days’ interval. * In regard to the markets 
on the caravan routes between Matadi and Leopold- 
ville, a distinction must he kept in view between 
those held daily by the neighbouring villages for 
the caravans’ supply and the weekly markets. The 
Fioti week is one of four days; bat frequently 
the market is held every eighth day. In order to 
mark the week when there is no market, it is 
called onduelo, ‘Uttle,’ ‘insignificant.’ On the 
Lower Congo each market bears the name of one 
of the days of the Fioti week, followed by the 
name of the village where it is held.* The Khasis 
of Assam,” the Battak of Sumatra,* the tribes of 
the Lower Niger,* and the Akikfiyu* hold a 
market every fonr days. On the Lnalaha the 

I D. Denham, H. Clapperton, and W. Oudney, TraveU and 
Discoveriet in jforthem and Central Africa in IStt-ti, London, 
1826 (Gapt. Clappertou’s Narrative), p. 61. 

3 H. Tule, Book of Ser Marco Poid^, ed. H. Ctordier, Londoa, 
1903, iL 201 L 

0 See Cortes, xi., xxx. ; Gomara, $ Ixxix. ; asd the other 
authorities cit^ in § a above. 

4 Lenz, ii. 148. 0 Baffles, L 193. 

• J T? Dermalayische 

. . .» . ,* ■ Pistorius, p. 13, quoted above ; 

7 T. J. AUdkdge, The Sherbro and its Hinterland, London, 
1901, p. 216. 

8 H, M. Stanley, Through the Dark Continent, London, 1878, 
ii. 167. 

3 Roscoe, p. 79. 

16 L. B. Proyart, BUtoire de Loango, Kakongo, et autres 
royaumes d'Afrique, Paris, 1776, p. 159. 

11 Duncan, il. 66, 100. 

13 Hanoteau-Letourneux, iL 78. These markets are situated, 
if possible, near a water course. 

*8 Seligmann, p. 314. 

14 ^i^e de la section de Vital indipendant du Congo d 
VexposUion de Bruxelles-Tervueren en 1897, Brussels, 1397, 

p.^. 

10 Black, p. 30; Woodthorpe, p. 19; C, H. Hawes, 7n the 
Uttertnost East, London, 1893, p. 8. 

16 Yule, ii. 107, note 1. 

17 J. B. Jukes, Narrative of the Surveying Voyage of H.M.S. 

* Fly,' London, 1847, ii. 113 ; cf. Raffles, i. 198. 

I 8 B. F. Burton, Abeokuta and the Camaroons Mountain^', 
London, 1863, i. 71, 

19 \V. B. Baikie, Narrative of an Exploring Voyage up the 
Kw6ra and Bi'nue in 186k, London, 1856, pp. 268, 297. 

36 L. G. Binger, Du Niger au Golfe de Guinie, Paris, 1892, 1 . 
318, 370. 

21 Haddon, p. 266. 

33 Gomara, § Ixxix. ; CHavigero, L 348: Sahagun, iv. app. : 
Duran, it. 216. There was also a dLaily market of less importance 
(Clavigero, loc. cit). 

23 See S<^artz, p. 117. 24 Burton, iL 17. 

25 F. Hotter, nanderungen und Forschungen im Nord-Hin- 
terland von Eamerun, Brunswick, 1902, p. 267. 

26 Guide de la section de Vital indipendant du Congo, p. 69 ; 
A. J. Wautere, L'Etat indippxdant du Congo, Brusseis, 1899, 
p. 330; H. H. Johnston, The River Cong^A, Londoa, 1895, 
p. 85 ff., who says: ‘For the rest of the “week” or “fort- 
night" the market-place is void and desolate.* 

27 Hooker, ii. 277. 28 Marsden, p. 308. 

29 Allen and Thomson, i. 398 ; Baikie, p. 316. 

» W. S. and E. Boutledge, p. 105. 
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market is held every fourth day, other markets 
being frequented in the interval.* At Anibas Bay 
the market takes place every third day.“ There are 
daily markets at Loango,® at Kan6,^ and at Mogelo.® 
The Bini have now eight days in their week ; but 
formerlj' they had four only. On each day there 
is a market in or near Benin city.® Three markets 
a week are held at Kassa-Kano ; ’’ and two a week 
at Marrakesh,® at Koolfu,® and at Baniaribuan.*® 
M'eekly markets are held in Morocco,*" at Popa- 
lahun in the Sherbro,** in Lega-land,*’ among the 
Oromd,*® among the Kabyles,*® and at Passumah in 
the southern part of Sumatra.*® In the Kuantan 
districts of Central Sumatra each market has its 
own special day of the week allotted to it.*’ In 
Silindong there is a daily market, but the place 
at which it is held varies from day to day.’" In 
this last instance, and in many other cases,*" the 
market takes place here to-day, there to-morrow, 
and in a different locality on each of the dajs 
following, until the round is completed. The 
order is fixed, and so the inhabitants of each 
district know wliere the market is to be held 
each day. 

6. Hour of the market. — In Kiikawa, Masena, 
Kami, Sokoto, and Timbuctu, tlie market is held 
in tlie hottest hours of the day.“ According to 
Clapperton,” the market at Kano is crowded from 
sunrise to sunset. Tlie Yo (Bornu) market begins 
about 9 a.ni. and ends about 3 p.m. and the 
Congo markets commence towards 10 or 11 a.m. 
and cease at or 4 p.m.®" In some places in the 
neighbourhood of Harar the markets begin about 
noon ; and at Gire in Adamaua they are in full 
activity by that hour."® At Saria the busiest time 
of the market is from 2.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m.,"® and 
at Kulka in Bomu about 3 p.m.” In Tshambd the 
market is held in the late afternoon,® and at 
Coosoo® in Yoruba in the evening. It takes place 
at Aden two hours after sunset,® and at Bida and 
Ilorin®' and in some parts of Malacca® in the night. 
On the upper Ubangi it is held from 8 to 10 in 
the morning.® On the Livingstone it is deserted 
after noon.® In the Padang district of Sumatra it 

1 D. Livingstone, Last Jotirnala in Central Africa, London, 
1S74. u. 112. 

3 Barton, ii. 35. 

8 A. Bastian, Die deutsche Expedition an die Loango-KiisU, 
Jena, 1874, ii. 81 ; Provart, p. 159. 

4 Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney (Capt. Clapperton's Nar- 
rative), p 53. 

® Munzinger, p. 519. 

8 R. E. Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind, 
London, 19U6, p. 214. 

Duncan, ii. i:'d*. 

8 Lenz, 1. 256 (on Thursdays an<i Frid.ii s). 

9 Clapperton. p 135. Junsrhuhn, ii. 228. 

Lenz, i. 79, I.'’*!, 203. 12 Alldridge, p. 215. 

13 J, M. Sohuver, Bei'i- n im oberen ythjehiet (Erganzungsheft 
no. 72 Z11 Fefenihinn’-i Geogr. Mitih.), Gotha, ISisJ, p. 17. 

1-1 Paulitschke. p. 313. i® Hanoteau-Letourneux, ii. 77. 

18 lAsch, p. 76'i. 17 

18 Junghuhn, ii 22S ; Marsden, p. 308. 

in M.tfla_n-.c.ir (Ellis, i. 332). Among the Akikuiu 
(W. S. and K. Routieilge, p. 105) the date of the market every 
fourth day is fixed so ^ to avoid clashing with other markets 
in the district. 

20 Barth, ii. 168. 

21 Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney (Capt. Clapperton’s 
Narrative), p. 53. 

22 Alexander, ii. 7'^f. 

23 Guido de la n-'-'hon de I’^tat mdipendant dit Congo, p. To. 

24 Paulitschke, p 314. 25 Passarge, p, 55. 

28 p. Staudinger, hn Herzen der llaussalander, Berlin, 1889, 
p. 210. 

27 G. Rohlfs, Land und Volk in Afr-ka, Bremen, 1870, p. 77. 

^ Schurtz, p. 11^. 20 Lander, i. 137. 

3*^ L. di Varthenia, Trarels in Egypt, London, 1S63 (Hakluyt 
Society), p. 50. 

31 A. F. Mockler-Fermnan, Up the Niger, London, 18^2, 
pp. 1.59, 210. 

32 In a Chine-e account of Malacca it is said that ‘women h-. id 
a market at night, but must finish at the second dniin ’ (\V. p 
Groeneveldt, ‘ Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca,' .rt 
MUcellaneous Papers rdaUrti Indo-China and the Indtaa 
Archipelago, London, 15*7, ser ii. vol. i. p, 247). 

33 Schurtz. p 118 Stanley, n 


is little frequented in the early morning, but by 
10 o’clock it is full.* Markets in the early morn- 
ing are less frequent, for the obvious reason that 
they interrupt the day’s work of those who resort 
to them more than do markets held towrards the 
close of the day, and also because those at a 
distance cannot attend them." 

Frequenters of the market ; market-women. 
. H. Johnston" observes that both men and 
women make long journeys to sell theii’ goods, the 
men always travelhng furthest. 

Among the Bondei, if the market be near, the woman goes 
and her husband supplies the goods. If it be at a distance, the 
husband generally goes alone.^ At Whydah on the Gold Coast,® 
and among the BatUk of Sumatra,® traffic in slaves ^as confined 
to the men. Among the Bakuba the men bring goats and palm- 
wine to market, 7 and in the Mandingoe markets they trade in 
cloth.8 At Woodie the women sell milk and honey, fowls and 
herbs, while the men sell oxen, sheep, and slaves.^ At the 
Harar markets the frequenters are CTOuped by sexes, i.e. accord- 
ing to the articles which they sell.io 

In many instances the business of the market is 
entirely in the hands of >vomen. 

Thus, in the districts near Kilimanjaro, ‘ the women do all the 
trading, have regular markets, and will, on no account, allow a 
man to enter the market-place.’ n .\t Koolfu, the principal town 
of Nupe, nine out of ten of those who resort to the daily market 
are women ; and the Foulahs or Fallatas leave the market in 
their hands.18 A similar state of thin^ is reported from many 
quarters. It is of interest to observe in this connexion that, in 
the Congo area, when a thief is caught, his punishment — that of 
being stoned to death — is inflicted by the women. l® In Nicaragua 
no male above puberty might enter the market-place of his own 
village to buy or sell. He might not even look at it from a 
distance. But men and women from other friendly or allied 
villages might go to it.i6 The women selling at the market of 
Brunei in Borneo are generally old slaves. At Kuka in Bomu 
the principal slaves are generally the traders, while their 
masters loiter about, spear in hand.^s The Oromo market people 
form a caste by themselves ; they attend all the larger markets 
in person, and send their servants to the smaller ones.is 
8. Religion and the market ; the market peace. 
— ^The market peace is sacred ; and this quality 
may be due to one cause or to a concurrence of 

1 Lasch, p. 768. 2 Schurtz, p. 118. 

3 British Central Africa, London, 1897, p. 471. 

4 O. Dale, ‘ An Account of the Principal Customs and Habits 
of the Natives inhabiting the Bondei (Country, VAi xxv. [1895-96J 
204 

5 Labat, U. 208. 8 Lasch, p. 707. 

7 Von Wissmann, etc., Im Innem Afrikas, p. 249. 

8 Anderson, p. 65. 

^ Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney (Major Denham's Nar- 
rative), p. 53. 

10 Paulitschke, p. 314. As to the division of labour according 
to sex in primitive times, see K. Bucher, Die Entstehung der 
Volkswirtschaft^, Tubingen, 1904, p. 36; Schurtz, p. 122; J. G. 
Frazer, GB'^, pt. v., The Spirits of the Com and of the WUd, 
London, 1912, i. 113 ff. 

n D. and C. Livingstone, Narrative of an Expedition to the 
Zambesi^and its Tributaries, lS5S-€!*, London, 1865, p. 192; cf. 
O. Volkens, Der EiUmands(^aro, Berlin, 1897, p. 289. 

12 Clapperton, p. 136. 13 Ib. p. 205. 

i-* Livingstone, Last Journals, ii. 112 (Nyan^4); H. von 
Wissmann, {Inter deutscher Flange: Quer dur^ Afrika von 
West nach Ost, Berlin, 1889, p, 94 (Lubuku) ; Schurtz, p. 121 
(Lower Congo ; in the Guide de la section de vktat ind^pendant 
dit Congo, p. 69, it is stated that the women traders are more 
numerous than the men traders ; vegetables are always sold by 
the former); Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney (Major Den- 
ham’s Narrative), p. 69 (ivuka, in Bornu); Anderson, p. 44 
(Boporu, a market of the Western Mandingoes); Lander, i. 108 
(Firga); J. J. Monteiro, Angola and the River Crmqn, London, 
ia75, ii, 25, 27 ; O. Merolla, Vognne to Congo in 16SS, in Pinker- 
ton, Voyages, xvi. 299 (Loancla) ; Burton, i. 131, 304 (Egbas) ; 
B. H. Chamberlain, ‘The Luchu Islands and their Inhabitants,’ 
Geographical Jotirnal, v. [1S95] 443 (Nafa) ; G. W. Lewes, ‘ Notes 
on New Guinea and its Inhabitants,' of the Royal 
Geographical Society, new ser., ii. [1880] 611 (Hood Bay, New 
Guinea) ; Haddon, p 269 (ilekeo District, British New Guinea) ; 
Curzon, p. lin (8han States); J. Bruce, iv. 3n3, 352, 474 
(.Abj'ssinia) ; H. O. Forbes, A Naturalist’s Wa?id<:rinns in the 
Eastern Archipelago^ London, 1555, p. 463 (Timor); 

Raffles, 1. 198 (Java); St. John, ii. Sof. (Brunei, in Borneo); 
Moncelon, p. 374; Atkinson, p. 245 (New Caledonia); R. 
Thumwald. p. 119 (Gazelle Peninsula and Admiralty Islands). 

1® N. W. Thomas, ' The Market in African Law and Custom,' 
Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation, new ser., ix 
U3*:*8] 100. 

IB Oviedo, Hist'jire de Nicaragua, xiv. 70. 

ij St. John, iL 85 f. 

1^ Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney (Major Denham's Nar- 
rative), p. 7<). 

1^ Pa'ilitsohke, p 313. 
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several causes. It may be due to the nature of 
the relation between traders which the act of 
exchange creates, to the sacredness of the place 
where the trading takes place, to the consecra- 
tion of the market at the time of its foundation,^ 
or to the fact that the market is under the protec- 
tion of a god,- or is associated with a religious 
festival.^ 

lATge fairs, held at different points on the Niger, are pro- 
fessedly regaried as sacred ground , whatever wars there may 
be in the land ; and, although this neutrality is not infrequently 
violated, still the tradera return with remarkable pertinacity.^ 
The Shilluks enticed the Khartum traders to their camp by a 
display of attractive merchandise, and then butchered them for 
their arms and ivory ; 5 at the close of a Bakuba market the 
chief allowed his bodyguard to plunder the market-women ; ^ 
and Livingstone speaks of a massacre of Manyuema market- 
women by Arab traders.? ‘ But,* he observes, ‘ they have great 
tenacity and hopefulness. An old established custom has ^eat 
charms for them : and the market will again be attended, if no 
fresh outrage is committed. 

Sometimes such violence kills the market.® ‘ To 
“revive” a “dead” market, there must be an 
assemblage of the local magnates ; a pig or pigs 
must be furnished by the toum to which the market 

1 It is said that, at Stanley Pool, the establishment of a 
market was the occasion for the sacrifice of a slave (Costermans, 
‘Le District de IBtanley Pool,’ Bulletin de la societe d'Hudes 
colonialeay 1S95, p. 62); and it seems not improbable that the 
object of this sacrifice was to convert the soul of the victim 
into a protecting demon (PC^, London, 1903, i. 106 ; pt. 
ii., Taboo and the Perils of the SoxU, do. 1911, p. 90 ; F. Liebrecht, 
2ur Volkskunde, Heilbronri, 1879, p. 284 ff.; cf. A. Wuttke, 
Der deutache Volksaher<jlaube der Genemcart^, Berlin, 1900, 
§ 440, and E. Proctor, The Story of the Laxdalers done into 
English^ London, 1903, ch. 17, w here we read that Hrapp desired 
to be buried standing in the fireball doorway that he might 
look after his household gods ; see also the story of the Philasoi 
[Sail, de Bell. Jugurth. 70]). A. B, EUis, The Tski-Speaking 
Peoples of the Gold Coai>t of West Africa, London, 1887, p. 53, 
tells us that it was regarded as impossible for a hostile force to 
make its way into Kimina, if the b^y of a human victim were 
cut up and distributed round the outskirts of the town so as to 
enclose it. The victim, for which nowadays a sheep is sub- 
stituted, was offered to a river-god. With this may be compared 
C. Coquilhat’s statement {Le Haut Congo, Brussels, 1S83, p. 85) 
that, among the Bayana, when an agreement has been made 
between two villages as to the price of victuals, it is solemnized 
by digging a ditch between them, and throwing into it a slave 
whose arms and legs have been broken, and to whom no one 
may give either meat or drink. Among the Bondei, when a 
market is founded, the witch-doctor seta up his jingo at every 
road which opens into it O^ale, JAI xxv, 231); and in the 
Congo countries a gun is buried on a like occasion, and an 
agreement made that no arms of any kind shall be introduced 
(Dennett, p. 48). Cf. also, in general, art. Foundation, Founda- 

TIOlf-RITES. 

3 M. H. Kingsley (‘ African Religion and Law,* in National 
JUvieiD, xxvii. [1897] 134) tells us of a W. African market-god 
who punishes the cheat and the thief; and among the Ewe- 
speaking peoples Aisan is the protector of markets and public 
places, performing the functions of the multitudinous gods of 
the Tstu-speaking peoples (A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-Speaking 
Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Aj'n'ea, London, 189u, p. 52). 
See also Hamilton-Grierson, p. 53 and note 2. Lasch (p. 711) 
holds the view that the market-trees either are personifications 
of market-gods or serve as their abodes, and that, as a con- 
s^uence, they are regarded as ‘ tabu,’ or sacred. He bases his 
view upon the facts that, according to primitive conceptions, 
the market-place is holy ground, ami the sanction which secures 
its peace is supernatural ; but, wliile we admit these facts, we 
cannot re^rd them as in thenisehes justifying the inference 
which he draws from them. 

3 See above, § 2 . In the ancient North the market peace was 
a peace of God, when the market was held during a religious 
festiv^. When the king w'ent to the frontier to settle boundary 
questions, and a trade arose, the peace was a host’s peace 
'K. Lehmann, p. 50 f.). In Greece a special religious peace 
extended beyond the territory where the great festivals were 
celebrated, and secured the person and property of those who 
frequented them, even in their passage through a hostile district 
(Huvelin, p. 76 ff. ; see above, § 2 ). 

* Allen and Thomson, i. 398. 

®Q. Schw’einfurth, The Heart of Africa, tr. E. E. Frewer, 
London, 1873, i. 101. 

« Von Wissmann, etc., Im Innern Afrikas, p. 250. 

? Last Journals, it 133 ff. 

8 /6. li. 139. It is for this reason that sellers prefer to do 
their business at the market. If an offer is made, the reply is 
‘ Come to the market ’ (id. ii. 112, 132). The same view prevailed 
in Mexico (Torquemada, xiv. 16). 

^ When the market has been ‘ killed,’ all law is suspended, and 
crimes may be committed, the responsibility for which falls 
upon the family of the person in fault, until he has been 
delivei^ up (51. de Saegher, ‘ Les Coutumes des indigenes de 
r^tat ind^pendaut du Congo,’ Bulletin de la sociit6 d'etudef 
coloniales, Brussels, 1894, p. 91). 


belong.^j, and felauglitered, and divided up among 
the towns represented. Whenever poj?&ible, the 
culprit who caused the di;<turbance, or his substitute, 
if he is a wealthy man, is burned or buried alive ; 
if other ways of killing are resorted to, bis skull is 
I fixed up on a post in the market-place to ‘‘strengthen 
j the law.”’ ^ 

*1516 Congo markets, held at points equidistant from several 
villages, are neutral spots and the market at Mogelo, held 
within an enclosed space, is neutral.^ Market-places on the 
banks of the Livingstone, at intervals of three or four miles, 
are resorted to by the aborigines of either bank, and are 
regarded as neutral ground ;■* and a similar privilege attaches 
to a fair held on the Lukalla, in the territory of the Kalosh,® 
and to a trading-place which lies deep in the forest at a point 
where the countries of the Baluba, the Babinde, and the Balunga 
touch.® 

Dennett ? says of the ‘ silent * markets of the Bavili that he 
has never known of their being abused ; and in many places in 
the Philippines, especially in 5Hndanao, commerce is carried on 
at regular intervals on neutral ground by the method of the 
silent trade.® 

During the last two months of one year and the first and 
seventh month of the following year, war was suspended 
throughout Arabia, and fairs were held ; ® at Guzzula there 
was a complete truce three days a week, when the markets were 
held, and for two months durmg the annual fair.i® Again, at 
the great fair at Prairie du Chien hostile tradesmen abstained 
from all unfriendly acts;ii and during the Bacta markets 
hostilities are entirely suspended. ‘ Each man who possesses 
one carries his musket with a green bough in the muzzle as a 
token of peace, and afterwards, when he comes to the spot, 
following the example of the director or manager of the fair, 
discharges his loading into a mound of earth, in which, before 
his departure, he searches for his ball.’ ^’3 

Among the Kabyles the market is a neutral ground placed 
under the anaya of its owners ; and, while within their territory, 
all who frequent it are under their protection.!® By the RIfis 
the market, with the roads leading to it, is regarded as safe 
from the exercise of private vengeance.!® Women from different 
districts, even when those districts are engaged in actual 
hostilities, pass to and from the Lualaba markets unmolested ; !® 
and a like immunity is secured to the women of the Masai and 
Wachaga by agreement, although those tubes are mortal 
enemies.!® A compact to the same effect holds good between 
the Masai and Wa-Kikfiyu ; !? and at Nyangwe !8 and among the 
Somali!^ feuds are .suspended during the passage of traders to 
and from market. This protection is afforded by the tribe 
where the form of society is tribal, by the king where it is 
monarchical, and by the king or the feudal lord where it is 
feudal.^!) 

The history of the boundary-stone and of the 
market-cross is of great interest in this connexion. 
It has been ^inted out that the intimate relation 
of the market, the border-land, and the super- 
natural is illustrated by the characteristics of 
Hermes-Mercury. His symbol was an upright 
stone ; and, as boundaries were marked by such 

1 W. H. Bentley, Pioneering on the Congo, London, 1900, i. 
399. 

Bastion, Afrikanische Reisea, p. 116. 

3 5Iunzinger, p. 619. 

■* Stanley, Through the Dark Continent, ii. 1G7. On the 
portion of the river called Lualaba the markets are neutral 
(Cameron, p. 288 f. ; cf. Livingstone, Last Journals, ii. 56, 136). 

3 Von Wissmann, Second Journey, p. 125. 

6 Von Wissmann, etc., Im Innem Afrikas, p. 283. 

7 Op. cit. p. 193. 

8 A. E. Jenks, The Bontoc Igorot, Manila, 1905, p. 159 ; see 
F. Blumentritt, ‘Ueber die Negritos von Mindanao Oder die 
Mamanuas,’ AE ix. [1896] 251. Blumentritb’s informants say 
nothing of the method of the barter. 

9 5Iuir, i. p. clvi, 

10 Leo Africanus, ii. 282. !l Carver, p. 99. 

i^Marsden, p. 308. See, however, Hagen s account of the 

markets on the Tobah Lake to which the men and youths come 
armed {Eine Reise nach dein Tobah See in Zentralsumatra, in 
PetermaniVs Geogr, 3Iitth., lbS3, p. 173). 

13 Hanoteau-Letourneux, ii. 80. 

1 ® B. Meakin, The J/oor*, London, 1902, p. 402. 

15 Livingstone, Last Journals, li. 13U. 

!® J. Thomson, Through Masai Land, new’ ed., London, 1SS7, 
p. 93. 

!7 Ih. p. 177. !8 Cameron, p. 28S. 

!9 Haggenmacher, p. 87. We may note E. F. im Thurn’a 
statement {Among the Indians of Gtiinna, London, 1883, pp. 
214, 271) that in British Guiana the trading Indians, who bring 
specialties of their own country for the purposes of exchange, 
are allowed to pass unharmed through the country of their 
enemies, by whom they are for the time being treated as fellow- 
tribesmen. 

-**! Eliton and Costelloe, pp. 3, 28 ; Huvelin, pp. 223 ff., 369 ff. 

21 H. S. Maine, Village Communities in the East and 
new ed., London, 1890, p. 192 f. ; J. Lubbock, The Origin of 
Civilisation and the Primitive Co/ulition of J/an®, do. 1902, 

p. 318 ff. 
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stones, he came to lie regarded as the god of 
boundaries. In many cases the border-land con- 
sisted of tracts of neutral territory whither mer- 
chants repaired to exchange their wares; and thus 
the god of boundaries became the god of traders.^ 
Now we are told that the ancient Germans used 
to raise poles at their public meetings, which were 
consecrated to the god of the public assembly.- 
These poles were, in all probability, erected upon 
a stone ; * and it has been suggested that this 
‘ truncus super lapidem,’ replaced in later days by 
a stone column, is the prototype of which Irmin- 
saulen, Rolandsiiulen, perrons,* and many of the 
market-crosses of Scotland® are later forms. In 
view of the facts, it is tempting to conjecture that 
the stone which formed the base of the column, 
and which seems to have .served as a seat of justice, 
was, in many cases at alt events, a boundary- 
stone.® 

In the Middle Ages the market-cross was not 
always fixed, but was raised at the commencement 
of the fair. It became fixed only when the 
temporary market became a permanent market, 
when the temporary peace became a permanent 
peace.’ 

In China an official notified the beginnings and end of the 
market peace by hoisting and lowering a flag ;8 in British New 
Guinea a drum is beaten at the opening and closing of the 
market; 9 the trade between the people of the Rifl and the 
Spanish garrison whom they were besieging ceased on the 
ringing of a bell.^° 

Many instances might be cited of trading daring 
a truce, followed by a resumption of hostilities as 
soon as the trading was over.“ 

1 See also Schrader, Ling.*hist. Forsch. , pp. 97-100 ; Hamilton* 
Qrierson, pp. 29, 60. 

2 Goblet d’Alviella, The Migration of Si/mloU, ‘Westminster, 
1394, p. 116. This god was probably Thingsus, the Germanic 
equivalent of Zeus Agoraios (see note below) ; see, however, 
Mogk's art God (Teutonic), vol. vi. p. 304». According to 
Caesar (de Bell. GaU. vi. 17), the Gauls worshipped a deity whom 
he identified with Mercury. 

3 lyAlvIella, p. 117. 

4 D’Alviella (Zes Perrons de fa WoXlnaie et Us Market-Crosses 
ds rjBCowe. Bnissels, 1014, pp. 27, 42, The Migration of Sym- 
bols, p. 103 ff.) indicates his agreement with the views of E. 
Monseur {Supplement litUraire de I' indipendance beige, 3rd 
May 1391). He observes that, before the diffusion of Christi- 
anity, the polos, to wiiieh we have referred, were at once the 
symbol of the god of assemblies (Thingsus, the cquivsdent of 
Zeus Agoraios) and of the autonomy of those assemblies. It Is 
not improbable that, for the purpose of ornament, a representa- 
tion of the god in the likeness of an armed man was attached 
to them or carved upon them ; and that, when the meaning 
of these representations came to be forgotten, the popular 
imagination gave to them the name of the Paladin most popular 
at the time, and the Imiinsaulen became Rolaudsaulen. When 
the Church established herself among the barbarous peoples, 
the old columns continued in many places to serve as the rally- 
ing points of collective life. Sometimes they bore the emblem 
of Christianity ; sometimes they were alter^ or transformed 
so as to symbolize something new or additional ; and sometimes 
they were replaced by the crossw planted by the Church in sign 
of possession. 

* The resemblan<^ which many of the market-crosses of Scot- 

land bear to the perrim has been pointed out by W. G. Black 
{Glasgow Cross, ’icith a Suggestion as to the Origin of Scottish 
Market-Crosses, Glasgow and Edinburgh, 1913), and his sugges- 
tion as to their origin has been approved by d’Alviella in the 
later of his two works cited abo\e. At p. 39 of this work 
d’Alvielia figures certain of the Scottish crosses, and it is curi- 
ous to observe how close is the similarity of some of them with 
the image of Hermes figured by him on p. 194 of The Migration 
of SyjnboU. ' 

8 See Hamnton-Grierson, ‘ The Boundary Stone and the 
Market Cross,’ Scot. Hist. Rev., xii. 24 ff. As to the cult of the 
botindary in N. India see art. Dbavidianb (North India), § 33 . i 
7 Euvelin, p. 354, note 4, where the authorities are cited. See ! 
also pp. 223 f., 350. 

• Le Tcheou-li, i. 309. 9 Haddon, p. 209, 

ION. Cocte, *M(Eurs politiques et sociaies du Maroc; I’Ad- 
ministration ... lea Pirates du Riff,' Rerue conUmporaine, 
Pans, 15th Dec. 1S57, p. 29 f. 

11 Laing and Anderson, iii. 9*3 (Biarraaland) ; yR i. 723 (Mos- 
quito Coast); C. F. P. von Martius, Von dem Reehtszuatande 
uniter den Ureinxeohnem Brainliens, Munich, 1832, p. 44 ; The 
Captivity of Hans Stade of Hesse in A.D 15U7-55, among the 
Wild Tribes of Eastern Brazil, ed. R. F. Burton, London, 1374 
(Hakluyt Society), p. SS (aborigines of Brazil); J. S, Polack, 
yexB Zealand, being a Sarrati've of Travels and Adrenti/res, 
London, 133a, ii. 313 ; G. F. Angas, Savage Life and Scenes in 


9. The law of the market and its enforcement 

— ^We have already seen* that acts of violence 
perpetrated upon the frequenters of a market 
may and probably will ‘ kill ’ it — for a time, at all 
events. The recognition of this fact appears to 
produce two results. In the first place, oftences 
committed within the market are punished with 
exceptional severity, as imperilling its peace. In 
the second place, since otfenoes committed outside 
of the market are not regarded as a danger to 
its peace, those who have committed them are in 
consequence not subjected to punishment so long 
as they are within it. 

Oa the lower Congo every breach of the regulations of the 
market: renders the culprit liable to death. He is 'either 
buried to his neck in a hole, in the centre of the market place, 
and his skull crushed by a heavy stone ; or he is beaten to death 
with sticks, and his body is subsequently lashed to a pole, which 
id erected alongsidea native path . '2 

Bentley 3 tells us that in some of the Congo markets *a man 
' who brought a gun with him would be promptly buried alive, 
and the muzzle of his gun would be left protruding’ as a warn- 
ing to the rowdy elements in the fair. ‘ Sometimes a pile of 
firewood is ready to burn the culprit alive. On some markets 
no stick or knife may appear, a heavy fine being imposed in case 
of infraction.’ 

Among the Kabyles every offence committed in the market 
is punishable with death without trial. The crowd seize the 
offender and stone him without mercy. It is the strangers that 
execute the law. The tribesmen try to avoid these executions 
as they discredit the market.4 At Berbera any one from the 
interior or the coast who by his conduct does serious injury to 
trade must pay the death penalty. Still, as such an execution 
occasions reprisals, it is avoided as far as possible.^ 

The fairs of ancient Ireland were regulat^ by strict rules, any 
breach of which was punished with death.® 

In ancient Greece, 7 in ancient Norwegian and Danish law,® 
and in the France and Germany of the Middle Ages ® a breach 
of the special peace of the market was dealt with more severely 
than was a breach of the common law. 

In Mexico he who stole in the market was punished with 
death ; and he who was suspected of selling stolen goo^, if he 
could not tell from whom he bad received them, was condemned 
to death. H 

As we have already indicated, there is evidence to 
show that, in many instances, those who had com- 
mitted deeds of violence or contracted debt before 
coming to the market were safe from pursuit or 
arrest so long as it lasted and they remained 
within it. 

Thus, among the Kabyles the avenger of blood who kills a 
man in the market suffers the same penalty as a common 
murderer ; 13 and the some rule seems to have been observed at 
Berbera. 13 There, too, the trader who brought stolen goods to 
the market could not be proceeded again 8 t.i 4 Those who re- 
sorted to the fairs of the Middle Ages were safe from prosecution 
or arrest for crimes committed or debts incurred beyond their 
bounds,!^ and enjoyed privileges, and were allowed relaxations 


Austraiia and Sew Zealand, do. 1847, ii. 61 f. (New Zealanders) ; 
N. Cotte, p. 29 f. (Kifis) ; C. Letoumeau, L'Evolution du com- 
merce, Paris, 1897, p. 76. 

I Above, § 8. 

3 H. Ward, ‘Ethnographical Notes relating to the Congo 
Tribes,’ JAl xxiv. [1894-95] 290. 

3 Pioneering on the Congo, i, 399. Among the Akikuyu no 
one may carry arms in or near a market (W. S. and K. Rout- 
ledge, p. 106) ; and a similar regulation is in force at the fairs 
held at Sona and Quimalen^o, near Bembe (Monteiro, i. 210). 
See also Schurtz, p. 119. In the largest town of the Wymar 
country, the sale of palm-wine at the market is forbidden 
(Anderson, p. 79; cf. T. J. Alldridge, ‘Wanderings in the 
Hinterland of Sierra Leone,’ Geographical Journal, iv. 

131). 

4 HanoteaU'Letoorneux, ii. 81 ; cf. iiL 198. 

» Haggenmacher, p. 37. 6 O’Curry, L p. cclvi 

7 Huvelin, p. 73. 

8 W. E. Wilda, Das Strafrecht der Gtrmanen, Halle. 1342. 
p. 237. 

9 Huvelm, p. 227 ; EL Mayer, ‘Zoll, Kaufmannschaft und 
Markt zwischen Rhein und Ixiire,’ in Geitnanist. Abhandlungen 
zum 70ten GeburtstagiE. von Maurers, p. 478 ff. ; S. Eietschd, 
p. 204. As to the relation of the market peace to the king’s 
peace see Huvelin, p. 349 ff . ; Mayer, p. 482 ff. ; and cf. W. Stubbs, 
The Constitutional History of England, Oxfoid, 1875 i 
179 ff. 

Torquemada, xii. 5. H Sahagun, viiL 36. 

12 Ilanoteau Letourneux, iii. 303. 

13 Haggenmacher, p. 37. I4 

15 As to Scotland see Bates and Customs of the Four Burghs, 
quoted by Elton and Costelloe, i. 7, 99 ; as to Ireland see 
U'Curry, i. p. cclvi. ; as to France and Germany see Huvelin, 
pp. 227, 445 ff. ; L. Goldschmidt, Handbuch des Handei^rechts^, 
Stuttgart, 1891, t 228 f. 
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of the common law which attracted not only the merchant but 
those in search of pleasure.^ 

10. Administration and execution of the law of 
the market. — It has been observed ^ that, where 
the market lies within the territory of a tribe, its 
law is administered and executed in part by those 
who resort to it and in part by officials appointed 
by the tribe of the district. Where, however, it is 
held within the territory of a king, chief, or feud^ 
lord,^ it is his officers that act as police, and, in 
some instances, as judges. 

In the Kabyle markets, e.fif., an official — the chief of the 
market, who t^longs to the leading family of the tribe which 
owns it sees to the preservation of the peace, escorts those 
who fear attacks on the road, summarily expels the quarrel- 
some, and fines those who create disturbance.5 He is concerned 
only with offences which affect the public, while civil and 
commercial disputes are referred to a marabout of the tribe.** 
At the same time, it is the strangers in the market that execute 
its law by stoning the delinquent.^ Again, in the Berbera 
market, there is no supreme authority to whom the enforce- 
ment of the law is entrusted. Its execution is in the hands 
of the market chiefs. An assembly of those belonging to the 
district is sole judge in disputes ; but the disputants need not 
abide by its decisiozu If they ignore it, they most leave the 
market.^ 

But where the market lies within the territory of 
a king, he or his officer sees to the maintenance of 
order. ^ 

Thus, at a fair on the Lukalla, within the country of the 
Kalosh, * the chief kept watch in hiS greatest pomp with half a 
dozen guards, in order that no dispute might disturb its peace. 
His companions were all well-known by the broad axe which 
they carried on their shoulders.' Among the Baganda a chief 
appointed by the king performs similar duties ; H and these are 
discharged at Walruku by the king’s collectors, and among the 
Gallas by the local headman.ts 

At Maidugari — the largest market of Bomu — there is a market 
king who settles disputes between buyers and sellers ; and the 
women choose a market queen for their protection, through 
whom they transact all tbetf business. 

This last instance shows that, while, in some 
cases, the duties of the officers of the market are 
confined to the preservation of the peace, they are, 
in many others, of a much more varied character. 

Among the Waschambala the superintendent of the markets 
collects the dues and attends to matters of police. At Wairuku 
** -*i ^ "1 of disputes ; 17 and 

• ‘ • . western Abyssinian 

. . . , • i* • . erintendence of the 

local headman, who decides ail questions arising out of broken 
contracts.!^ At Wbydah the chief constable of the market 
attends to its dewiness ; and a Ugh officer named Con^ocgla 
sees that the strings of beads which serve as money are com- 
posed of the proper number. Those which are deficient he 
confiscates for the king’s benefit and for his own.®* Among the 
Gallas the duties of direction of the market are exercised by an 
important official who Is entrusted with the conduct of foreign 
tra^e and the sujpervision of the exchequer.^! In the Congo 
markets there is, in most cases, a chief of the market, perhaps 
an old fetish-man, who regulates all disputes, and fines both the 
litigants so heavily that all are chary of invoking his assistance.^ 
At Kano the judge of the market sits all day to try disputes 


I Huvelin, p. 438 ; see below, § 14. 

2/6. p. 343 ff. 

3 As to the relative position of king and feudal lord in this 
matter see Huvelin, p. 347 ff. 

4 Hanoteau-Letourneux, iii, 303. 

8 Ib. ii. 80 ff. 6 JO. 7 Ib. 

8 Hag^enmacher, p. 36 f. If a stranger is kill^ in the market, 
the traders leave until the blood-price has been poid to the heirs. 

s Huvelin (p. 346) refers, among others, to the nations of 
Islam, the Slavs, and the Magyars. 

10 Von Wissmaxm, Second Journey t p. 125. 

II Roscoe, p. 79 f. 

12 Ellis, Polyn. Res.\ iv. 324 ff. 13 Gwynn, p. 568, 

14 Alexander, i. 26S. A market queen presides over the 
markets of Asal>a. She deals with offences, fixes prices, and 
collects dues (N. W. Thomas, Anthropological Report on the 
IbO’Speaking Peoples 0 / Jsijeria, pt. iv., ‘Law and Custom of 
the Ibo of the Asaba District, S. Nigeria,* London, 1914, p. 187 f. ; 
see Index, e.v. ‘Onnu'). 

*5 Duncan, ii. 115 (Quampanissa) ; W. S. and K. Boutledge, 

S . 106 (Akikuyu); Anderson, p. 79 (W>Tnar country); G. 

achtigal, Sahard und Siiddn, Berlin, 1879, i. 679 (Kuka); Leo 
Africanus, ii. 2S2 (Guzzula). 

18 Lang, Die Waschambala, ap. Steinmetz, p. 266 (Usambara). 
17 EUis, Polyn. Res.~, iv. 324 2. 1^ Gwynn, p. 568. 

18 Duncan, i. 120. According to Labat, ii. 2«>3, this official, 
with four armed attendants, goes through the market, bearing 
complaints, dispensing summary justice, and selling thieves and 
troublers of the peace. 

20 I^bat, loe. eit. 21 Pauiitschke, iL 127. 

** H, H. Johnston, The River Congo^t p. 87. 


arising in the course of trade ;i and in the Loango markets an 
official is charged with seeing that no deceptions are practised 
in the trade between natives and Europeans.^ 

The quality of articles brought to the market is, 
in general, a matter of consideration only when 
disputes arise. 

The milk brought to the market of Jakoba, however, is 
di^y subjected to examination ;3 and in Morocco an officer is 
appointed to inspect the provisions offered for sale.4 He must 
constantly attend the markets and see that purchasers are not 
overcharged ; and, in view of the plenty or scarcity of the goods 
exp<»ed, he must fix the prices.8 At Ean6 the shaikh of the 
market fixes the prices ; 8 and among the Bangala the price is 
fixed by the chiefs with reference to a standard.7 At Mecca 
and Jidda a public officer fixes a maximum price to all victual- 
ling traders.^ In some of the markets m Hawaii the chiefs 
regulated the prices and in ancient Mexico they were fixed 
by the superintendents of the market.l8 In China the officer 
placed over the market was charged not only with the main- 
tenance of order, but with the supervision of weights and 
measures, and with the administration of justice in more im- 
portant cases. 1^ The Greek ayopavo/iot appear to have exercised 
similar functions in regard to the preservation of the peace and 
the use of weights and measures. They also fixed the hours 
of the market, and regulated its conduct generally.i2 The 
Roman sdile preser\'ed order by means of his officers, and im- 
; - J r* «-.••.* i D “ d i' , > 

|.» tie ira(!< r<-. !..v .k • ■■.•p •»! •( 1: eofiP 

7 . ip* 's. ■. -i ^rKi :/• wa-t 

his special care, li^th by exposing frauds and by rejecting 
articles which were unfit for sa]e.i3 In the market of Tenoxtitlan 
ten or twelve judges sat in a house on the market-place to deal 
with cases as they arose and to see to the punishment of de- 
linquents. There were also officers who went among the people, 
saw what was height and sold, and broke any false measures 
which they found in use.i4 it was the duty of these officers to 
fix the prices and to prevent frauds. 73 

II. Market dues and their collection. — In some 
markets — e.g . , at Silindong — dues are not exacted.^* 
Among the Hausa, while dues are levied, entrance 
into tlie town is free to the market people.^"^ At 
Eetcho men can enter the market and trade with- 
out charge, hut every woman must pay ten cowries 
to the government.^® 

When trade took place in the temple of the sun, 
the priest collected dues on behalf of the divinity. “ 

At a lair on the Lukalla, in Kashama’s countr}’, each district 
whose representatives were present must make a gift to the 
prince. Kasbama, who performed a series of dances in the 
market, after ea^ dance received their contributions from 
the market-women, who danced os they paid.2(* In the ^m>i)a 
markets the king grants his protection and collects the dues ; 21 
and in the horse-market of Fez,22 and at the market of Rabat, 23 
an officer levies a small percentage on behalf of the government. 
At Adainaua,24 and in Hawaii, 23 king’s collectors are present in 
the markets ; and in those of Usambara the superintendent 
(mgefu) takes a double handful of the market-women's pro- 

7 O. H- Robinson, Nigeria, Our Latest ProUctoraXe^ London, 
1900. p. 165. 

2 Proyart, p. 124 f. Between the natives themselves fraud is 
unknown. A mother sends her six-year-old child, knowing 
that it will not be cheated. All the articles for sale are divided 
into parcels of the standard we^ht of equal value. There is 
no advantage in comparing those of one trader with those of 
another, the contents of each parcel being the same in quantity 
and quality (id. p. 160). 

3Schurtz, p. 121, citing G. Rohlfs, in Petermann’s Geogr. 
3litth.t Ergauzungsheft no. 34, 1872, p. 66. 

*W,LempTieT^, A Tour/rom Gibraltar . , . overMt.AtlaStto 
Morocco, in Pinkerton, xv. 709. 

9 Ib, p. 709. 

8 Denham, Clappertou, and Oudney (Capt. Clappertoo's 
Narrative), p. 51. 

7 Coquilbat, p. 305 f. 

8 J. L. Burcl^ardt, Travels in Arodia, London, 1829, p. 877, 

9 w. Ellis, Narrative of a Tour, p. 390. 

79 SabagUD, viii. 36. 

17 Le TcheouJi, xiv. ; Huvelin, p. 63. 

12 Authorities in Huvelin, p. 72 ff. 

15 /d. p. 1132. 

i4Cort^, Carta de Relacion, § xxx., Gomara, § Ixxix., Tor- 
quemada, xiv. 14, and 0\ iedo {Hisforia General, xxxii- 8) give 
a similar account of the administration of justice in the Yucatan 
markets; on tliose of Vera Paz see Roman y Zamora, i. 306, 
and on those of Nicaragua see Oviedo, Histoire de Nicaragua, 
in Temaux-Compans, Voyages, xiv. 70. 

19 Sahagun, viii. 36. 76 Junghubn, ii. 229. 

17 Stauffinger, p. 627. 73 Lanaer, i. 165. 

19 Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, ix. 4. 

29 Von wissmann. Second Journey, pp- 126, 129. We are 
reminded of the dances which accompanied trading in New 
.... , V ... V j-.~i '*‘‘ -perstitionsdesNeo-Caledonien» 

. .-i„ ! - : ■ Atkinson, p. 245). 

i iiiin , . ■ fifton, ii. 79. 

! • ' t06. 24 passarge, p. 87. 

23 Ellis, Polyn. Res.^, iv. 324 f. 
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visioDS for the king, and levies a contribution for himself.^ 
Among the Baganda a chief appointed by the king collects a tax 
upon every sale ; ~ and at Quampanissa the people pay a tax on 
every article of food exposed for sale. 3 In the Loango markets 
the chief of police sees to thepajTuent of the dues;^ and at 
Kan 6 the shaikh of the market lets out the stalls at so much a 
month, the rent forming a part of the governor’s revenue.® In 
China there are special market-dues, which are collected by a 
special officer.® In ancient Greece the ayopavofiot collected 
dues, which were applied in the first instance to the needs of the 
market ; 7 and in the markets of imperial Rome, and especially 
in those of the Middle Ages, a fully developed system of taxation 
obtained.® In the Mexican markets a fixed tribute was paid to 
the emperor, in return for which he granted his protection 
against thieves.9 

In ancient India the king was entitled to market dues, which 
varied, according to circumstances, from a tw'entieth to a tenth 
of the value of the goods. The frequenter of the Baluba 
market at Kabao must pay three cowries to the chief, whatever 
the value of his goods niay be ; and in the Bondei market 
every person who ’ : ' ' .•*' ’ *'r Vi'' ■■■ ‘ 

of each kind.i- Ir ' ■ • • 

twentieth of the ' 

Nyangw 6 to a ter : . ■ * ■ ■ i • ‘ ^ 

the Whydah market pay very heavy dues to the king of 
Dahomey,!® while in the Hawaiian markets two-thirds of the 
proceeds of \vhate\er the natives sold was demanded by the 
chief.!® 

12. The arrangements of the market-place. — 

Amonj: the Lega-Galla» the markets are held only 
if the weatlier permits ; for the climate is variable, 
and the market-places are tvliolly without shelter.” 
In the markets of Madagascar there are neither 
shops nor booths, the articles for sale being set out 
upon mats. The markets on the Lualaba are held 
at uninhahitetl places, except at NyangwA, where 
there are houses for traders and huts for slaves and 
porters.” When the caravans arrive at Berbera 
from the interior, booths and dwellings are erected ; 
and, within a week, on what was previously a 
desert spot several hundred huts are ready for the 
strangers coining thither over sea.“ At Senn^r 
the traders transact their business protected by 
temporary erections of boughs and mats and at 
Guzzula the wares are exposed in tents and shelters 
of boughs, where stranger merchants are enter- 
tained and housed, “ while in some of the Sumatran 
markets huts are provided, where stranger mer- 
chants can display their merchandise, and pass the 
night for a mere trifle.-" 

At Maidugan, the largest market in Bornu, hues of sheds and 
stalls ccver an exteiisi^ e area ;24 similar erection? are found in 
the markets at Tiisaua and Kdtsena;2-5 and Passarge 26 gaj s of 
the markets in Adamaua that they contain numerous flat-roofed 
hut«, winch form a long street. 

At Kinsay fHang-Chau) the markets were held in great 
squares surrounded by shops, where all kinds of crafts Were 
carried on and goods sold 2 V — a description which recalls to us 
the accounts of the markets of ancient Mexico. 2® 

In many markets tlie po.^sition assigned to the 
different traders depends on the nature of their 
wares, ^ the result bein" that, where those wares 
are traded in by one only of the sexes, a specific 
portion of the market is allotted to each sex.^ 

! I..ang, p 20."' f. Similarly, at the market of Bobo Dioulasou, 
a man carndng a gris-gns staff, accompanied by a drummer and 
a crowd of uroliins, sets down his staff before each merchant 
ceremoniously, and, unopixised, helps himself, by means of a 
small calabash holding about a litre, from the merchant’s cala- 
bash (Binger, i. 371). 

3 Eoscoe, JAI xxxii. 80. 3 Duncan, ii. 115. 

* Bastian, Die deutsche Expedition, ii. 40. 

8 Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney(Capt. Clapperton’e Nar- 
rative), p. 51. 

6 Huvelin, p. 54. 7 / 6 . p. 75 . 8 /ft, pp, 103 ff., 678 ff. 

^Torqueraada, xiv. 14. 10 lASch, p. 775. 

!! Von Wissmann, etc , Im Innem A/rikas, p, 250. 

!2 Dale, JA I \xv. 231. !3 Schurtz, p. 121). 14 /ft, 

18 Duncan, 1 . 120. 

!8 Ellis, yarratire of a Tour, p. 3d<J. 

17 Schuver, p. 17. 1 ® Ellis, Hist, of Mada-jascar, i 333 

19 Cameron, p. 2=8 f. 

30 Haggenma-her, p. 30 f. These erections belong to the 
trader ; and, when the market is over, they fonn a perquisite of 
the abban (protector). 

21 Lasch, p. 776. 22 j^eo Africanus, 11 . 283 

23 Lasch, p 770. 2i Alexander, i. 267. 

28 Barth, 11 . 21, 50. ^ Pp. 65, 234. 27 Yule, 2ul f. 

38 Cortes, S XXX. ; Torqueniada, xiv. 14 ; Sahagun, \ lii. 36 

39 Passarge, p. 80 f. (Adamaua) ; Haggenmacher, p. 39 (Ber- 
bera). 

30 Pauiitechke, i. 314. 


In the markets of ancient Mexico each class of merchandise 
had its appointed place,! the more cumbrous kinds being stored 
in the neighbouring streets, or in floats on the canals ; 2 m those 
of the Middle .Ages what determined the trader’s position wm 
not only the character of his goods, but his nationahty ; and, in 
some cases, the latter was the sole determinant.^ 

Modes of bargaining in the market.— One 
of the most characteristic practices of the primitive 
trader is that of transacting business by means of 
a third person. Dali'* tells us that the Aleuts 
never trade with one another directly; and we 
have suggested that some light is thrown upon the 
origin of tliis metliod by tlie instance of the exer- 
cise of the silent trade reported by Lander.® It is 
said that, among the natives of Australia, children 
are made ngia-ngiampe in order that they may 
act as the agents of their respective tribes in the 
business of barter ; “ and many cases may be cited 
in whicli the man who takes a stranger under his 
protection not only acts as his liost, hut assists 
him in buying and selling, and is generally re- 
sponsible for liis conduct.’ 

At Berbera each stranger must choose a protector (abban). 
He dare not trade without him, and must pay him one per 
cent on the \alue of every article which he brings into the 
market. The abban is his broker ; he protects him against the 
extortions of the natives, and settles all disputes in which he 
ma_\ have become involved.8 A similar account is giv'en of the 
part played by the host at Dioulasou.9 In Nigeria, whenever 
an article changes hands, the seller pays a commission to a third 
party, who is supposed to have facilitated the purchase. n> 

In the markets of many Asiatic countries a 
curious practice prevails by which traders, wlien 
bargaining in the presence of others from whom 
tliey wi.sh to conceal tlieir business, drive and con- 
clude their bargains by touching tlie points of eacli 
other’s fingers under a shawl without a word being 
^oken. It has been found in use at Mecca,” at 
Calicut,” among tlie Somali,” at Jidda,” at Pegu,” 
in Malacca,” in Mongolia,” and elsewhere.” 

Torquemada 19 notes a curious practice which prevailed among 
the Indian women in the markets of ancient Mexico. They 
exchanged their wares without a word being spoken. The one 
party held out the article of which she wished to dispose ; and 
the other, taking It in her hand, made signs that it was not a 
fair equivalent for what •’ ii-'* • 1 ' r » ' . I' 

the first party refused to *. . . • , . • r •. 

her customer; if ^he adf . s i, ■. 

was concluded. 

14. Methods of securing attendance at the 
market; its place in public and social life. — In 

some of tlie Congo countries it is penal for a woman 
to go to her farm on a market day.“ To the desire 
to induce the stranger to come to market Heeren ” 
ascribes certain Lydian and Babylonian regula- 

1 Cortes, § XXX. ; Torquemada, xiv. 14 ; Sahagun, viii. 36 ; 
Clavigero, i. 348; Gomara, | Ixxix. 

2 Clavigero, loc. cit. ; Gomara, loc. cit. 

3 Huvelin, {>. 504 ff. ; Elton and Costelloe, pp. 5, 22. 

4 Op. cU. p. 394; cf. E. W. Nelson’s account (‘The Eskimo 
about Bering Strait,’ 28 RBEW [1899J, pt. i. p. 359f.) of the 
‘ Asking ’ festival. 

8 Art. Gifts (Primitive and Savage), § 6 (11). 6 76. { 6 (2). 

7 Art. Stranqbrs, z (0). In ancient Germany the host in 
many cases was at once protector, broker, and interpreter (see 
C. Koehne, ‘Markt-, Kaufmanns- und Handelsrecht m primitiven 
Culturverhaltni^en,’ Zr/iff' xi. [159.51 206 f.). 

8 Haggenmacher, p. 36. 9 Binger, i. 372. 

19 Robinson, p. 165. 11 Barckhardt, p. 191. 

12 L. di Varthema, p. 108 ; Pyrard de Laval, Voyage to the 
East Indies . , London, 1887-90 (Hakluyt Society), it 178. 

13 Haggenmacher, p. 37 , see Paulitschke, i. 322. 

14 Bruc-e, ii. 175. 

isCiesar Frederick, Voyages, in R Hakluyt, The Principal 
yacigations ... of the English Sation, London, 1593-1600, n. 
L 239. 

16 Groeneveldt, ser. ii. vol. i. p. 246. 

17 E. R. Hue, Trards in Tartary, Thibet, China, 18t,U-h6, 
London, 1852, ch, v. ; ^ee H. Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, 
do. 1866 (Haklin t Society ), i. p. civil. 

1’’ See notes to Varthema ana Pyrard de liaval ; see also PC^ i. 
246 note. 

19 xiv. 23 

2*1 Bentley, i. 400. Acconling to the aii.'ient laws of India, in 
ancient Mexico, and during the il.dd’e Ages, the market was 
the onlyplact where it wa^ penni'ssilile to sell movables. He 
vvho sold outside of it was regarded as an illicit trader, and 
he who bouirhc from him as his accomplice (Lasch, p. 77S ; 
Torquemada, xiv. 16; Huvelin, p. 457 f.). 

21 Heeren, Uist. P%es. into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade 
of the Principal yations of Antiquity, i. IC^ f., ii, 109. 
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tions regarding the relations of foreigners with 
the women of the country; and we may assign 
to a like origin such customs as the temporary 
marriages of Central Asia, and similar usages 
there and elsewhere.^ 

In the Batta markets gaming*, cock-^hting, and, jin some i 
cases, boat-racing form special attractions.^ At the fair of 
Ukatz transactions intertribal and communal were adjusted, 
truces were declared, evil-doers were proclaimed, and tribute 
was brought in. It was there that betrothals were arranged by 
parents, who brought their daughters with them, that poets 
produced their verses, and that great men, ambitious of reputa- 
tion, sought to gain it by exercising a profuse hospitality.^ 

In Ireland the aenacA, or fair, was ‘ an assembly of the people 
of every grade without distinction : it was the most common 
kind of large public meeting, and its main object was the cele- 
bration of games, athletic exercises, sports, and pastimes of all 
kinds.' 4 The most important of the aeiiachs were those of 
Tailltenn, Tlachtga, and Ushnagh.^ The people of Leinster 
held a provincial aenach at Carman, or Wexford, once every 
three years, which began on Ist August and ended on the 6th.® 
‘Professors of every art, both the noble and the base arts, and 
non-professionals were there selling and exhibiting their com- 
positions and their professional works to kings : and the rewards 
W'ere given for every [work of] art that was just or lawful to be 
sold or exhibited or listened to.’^ New laws were promulgated, 
old laws were rehearsed, peace was proclaimed. There was i 
music, recitation of poetry, feats of arms, athletic sports, horse- 
racing, and juggling.8 

In Madagascar the market is a place of public resort, and it ' 


is there that the public announcements of the sovereign are 
made.i In the Eabyle market feasts and fasts and all matters 
that affect the community are proclaimed. It is the place of 
news, gossip, and friendly intercourse, of plannings, and of 
plot8.2 The Papuan markets last all day, and are enlivened 
with feastings and dances ; ^ and similar amusements accom- 
pany some of the Eskimo markets.* Those who resort to the 
Congo markets go not only to buy and sell, but to meet friends, 
to d^k malafou and enjoy a gossip with them, to settle thorny 
questions, to hold palavers, to arrange disputes between clans 
and villages, to decide on war and peace, to bargain about the 
purchase of a wife, to describe slaves lost or stolen, and to give 
publicity to transactions such as the release of hostages or 
prisoners of war, or the payment of the price of blood. It is 
there that the man who is robbed gives information of the 
robberj% and that the creditor, if he cannot get payment, pro- 
claims the infamy of the debtor. It is there, too, that ordeals 
are administered and criminals executed. Under the trees in 
its vicinity the drinkers of palm-wine, the politician, and the 
news-monger hold rendezvous.^ 

LrrsRATUKE. — The authorities are cited in the course of the 
article ; but special reference must be made to three works, to 
which the writer of the article owes a special debt : R. Lasch, 
* Das Marktwesen auf den primitiven Kulturstufen,’ Zeitschrift 
fur Socialwissenichaftf ix. [1906] 619 ff., 700 ff., 764 ff. ; P. 
Kuveiin, Essai kistorique sur le droit des marches et desfoires, 
Paris, 1897 ; H. Scbui^, Dos afrikanische Gewerbe, Leipzig, 

1900. p. j. Hamilton-Gkieeson. 

MARQUESAS.— See Polynesia- 
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Introductory and Primitive (W. H. K. Rivers), 
p. 423. 

Babylonian. — See ‘Semitic.’ 

Buddhist.— See Family (Buddhist). 

Burmese. — See Burma. 

Celtic (G. Dottin), p. 432. 

Christian (W. M. Foley), p. 433. 

Eg^yptian (F. Ll. Griffith), p. 443. 

Greek (W. J. AVoodhouse), p. 444. 

Hebrew. — See ‘Semitic.’ 

Hindu (A. B. Keith), p. 449. 


MARRIAGE (Introductoij and Primitive). — 
Marriage has two main functions : it is the means 
adopted by human society for regulating the re- 
lations between the sexes ; and it furnishes the 
mechanism by means of which the relation of a 
child to the community is determined. Owing to 
the preponderant importance which has been 
attached to the former function, the more strictly 
social functions of marriage have been largely 
overshadowed by its moral aspect, and it has not 
been sufficiently recognized that the function of 
marriage as the regulator of social relations may 
be of the most definite kind where the institution 
is of a very lax and indefinite order when regarded 
from the moral standpoint of civilized man. 

The institution of marriage may be regarded as 


1 E. Westermarck, The BiMory of Human Marriage^ London, 
1894, pp. 73-75 ; Yule, Book of Ser Marco Po{o, i. 144, 193, 210, 
212, ii. 54, 56 f., 202, 204; A. H. Post, GrundrUe dvr ethno- 
logUchen J‘ ' . . ' ' ' 7895, I. 28; 

E. Wilutzk; ■ . ■ i. 45 f. ; K. 

Weinhold, ■ ■ . ■ ■ ; Sigismund, 

Die Aromc ■ " . . Sitten^ Ge- 

brduehe, H ■ , >- 4 .. oipzig, 1884, 

p. 141 ; W. . • , , Stuttgart, 

1899, iii. 83. In the charter of Bressieux in Daup'hin4, a.d. 1288, 
it was provided as a sp^ial privilege * . . . et sint omces in 
dictis nondinibus (sic) existentes quieti et inununes a crimine 
adulterii’ (Iluvehn, p. 438). 

s Marsden, pp. 274, 880 ; Hagen, Bine Boise nach dem Tobah 
See in Zentralsumatra, p. 173. The gaming booths which are 
found in the most populous parts of Gajoiand seem to be the 
only centr'-" " • ,279). 

y Wellha . * ■„ , . Burckhardt, p. 449, 

it was the ■ , before the Wahhabi 

conquest, to bring their marriageable daughters to market, and 
it was there only that the match was concluded. 

4 P. W. Joyce, A Social Bistory of Ancient Ireland^ London, 
1903, u. 438; see J. Rhys, Lectures on the Origin and Growth 
of Religion as illustrated by Celtic Heathendom^ do. ISSS, 
p. 409L 


t Joyce, loe. cit. « Bt. ii. 441. 

7 O’Curry, iii. 629, 531. 

8 Ib. i. pp. cclv, ccivi, cccxxvi, ii. 152. 


Iranian (J. J. Modi and L. H. Gray), p. 465. 
Japanese and Korean (T. Nakajima), p. 459. 
Jewish (I. Abrahams), p. 460. 

Muslim. — See Family (Muslim), Law (Muham- 
madan). 

Roman (W. Waede Fowler), p. 463. 

Semitic (G. A. Barton), p. 466. 

Slavic (J. MAchal), p. 471. 

Teutonic. — See Family (Teutonic and Balto- 
Slavic). 


the central feature of all forms of human society 
with which we are acquainted. It stands in an 
especially close relation to the family — using this 
term for the group consisting of parents and 
children. This social group re.sts absolutely on 
the institution of marriage. AVhere marriage is 
monogamous, the group formed by tlie family will 
consist of the consorts and their children ; where 
marriage is polygynons, it will consist of a man, 
his wives, and their children ; while in polyandry, 
the family will consist of a woman, her husbands, 
and her children by those husbands or assigned to 
those husbands by social convention. 

The institution of marriage also underlies the 
extended family, this term meaning the social 
group consisting of aU persons related to one 
another either by consanguinity or by those social 
conventions which so often take its place (see art. 
Kin, Kinship). It is the marriages of the members 
of the extended family that immediately deter- 
mine the limits and functions of this mode of 
social grouping. 

The relation of the clan and other similar social 
groups to marriage is less simple. While marriage 
is the foundation of the family, it is possible that 
the clan-organization has grown out of a state of 
society in ii^ch individual marriage did not exist ; 
but, whether this has been so or not, the clan- 
organization as it now exists is intimately related 
to marriage, this institution being the means by 
which descent, inheritance of property, succession 
to rank, and other social ditl'erentiations are 
regulated. 

I. Regpilation of marriag^e. — In all forms of 

• Ellis, Hist, of Madagascar, i. 3321. 

2 Hanoteau-Letouraeux, ii. 77 f. 

2 Hagen, Unter den Papua's, p. 219. 

4 J. Simpson, p. 396. 

» Guide de la section de I'itat indSpendant du Congo, p. 69. 
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human society there are definite rules regulating 
whom the members of the community may and 
may not marry. These rules are of many different 
kinds, but they all fall under one or other of two 
main forms : regulation by kinship or genealogical 
relationship ; and regulation by some form of social 
mechanism, consisting of clans or similar social 
groups. The rules may also be distinguished 
according as they prohibit or enjoin certain unions. 

Among all those peoples who have the family as 
their main form of social grouping marriage is 
regulated solely by kinship, and the rules regu- 
lating marriage consist exclusively of prohibi- 
tions, forming the ‘table of prohibited kindred 
and affinities.’ Peoples whose social system is 
founded mainly on the clan or other similar mode 
of grouping do not, however, regulate their 
marriages solely by this mechanism, but this kind 
of regffiation, in all cases of which we have any 
exact knowledge, is combined with the regulation 
of marriage by kinship, the two modes of regula- 
tion co-existing, and supplementing one another. 
Further, tliis double mode of regulation does not 
consist entirely of prohibitions, but, side by side 
with rules of prohibition, there are often definite 
rules which enjoin marriage with certain relatives. 

The regulation of marriage associated with 
inodes of social grouping assumes certain definite 
forms for which tliere are well-established terms, 
such as exogamy, endogamy, and hypergamy. 

2. Exogamy and endogamy. — Much confusion 
has been produced in the use of these terms 
through the mistaken idea that the processes 
which they denote are opposed to one another, 
this being chiefly due to an error on the part of 
McLennan, who was the first to draw attention to 
the practice of exogamy. According to this writer, 
exogamy is a custom in which a person has to 
marry outside his tribe. There are a few cases on 
record, though even about these we need far more 
exact information than we possess, in which it 
seems that people have to marry outside their 
tribe or other similar social group, but in the vast 
majority of the cases for which the term ‘ exogamy ’ 
is used the exogaraous social group is not the 
tribe, but that subdivision of the tribe for which 
the term ‘clan’ is generally employed. When 
we say that a community possesses the clan- 
organization, we mean that it is divided into a 
number of groups, the members of each of which 
must marry outside their own group. If they 
must marry into some other group of their own 
community, we have to do with the practice of 
endogamy, the community as a whole being endo- 
gamous, while the clan within the community is 
exogamous. From this it will follow that exogamy 
and endogamy are not antithetical processes, but, 
where both exist, supplement one another. 

Endogamy in this sense is a relatively infrequent 
practice, being most fully developed in the caste 
system of India, in which the caste is the endo- 
gamous group and the gotra (q.v.) or other corre- 
sponding sub-group the exogamous unit (see art. 
C.A^STE). The social system of the Todas is another 
pure case of the division of endogamous social 
groups into exogamous clans. In other parts of 
the world obligatory endogamy is rare. There are 
many people who are isolated from their neigh- 
bours, either by physical or, still more frequently, 
by social conditions, such as constant warfare, 
who habitually marry within their own community, 
but their case difl'ers fundamentally from that of 
the Hindu or Toda in that there is no definite 
jirohibition of marriage within the community, 
and, if the opportunity arises, such marriages 
meet with no opposition. Even in Europe there 
are cases in which marriage within the village or 
other social group is so habitual and departure - 


from this custom meets with such social reproba- 
tion that we come very near to true endogamy. 
It would seem that this tendency to endogamy is 
especially pronounced where the people of the 
village follow one occupation, and this association 
of endogamy with occupation is not only character- 
istic of the caste system of India, but is also found 
in one of the exceptional examples of obligatory 
endogamy, which occurs in Africa in the ease of 
the smiths, who often form a social group kept 
separate, by having to marry within their own 
body, from the rest of the community to which 
they belong. It is noteworthy also that there is 
a definite tendency towards the association of 
endogamy and occupation in the cases of priest- 
hood and royalty, and in some cases marriage 
within these classes is so strictly enjoined that it 
amounts to a form of endogamy. 

The practice of exogamy occurs in many forms 
according to the nature of the social system of 
which it forms part. If the community is totemic, 
the exogamous social group will be the totemic 
clan. If the community is organized on a social 
or teiTitorial base, the exogamous unit will be the 
village, the hamlet, or the quarter of a town. If 
the grouping rests on a belief in common descent, 
the exogamous group may take its name from the 
ancestor, this mode of organization difiering from 
regulation by kinship in that the common ancestor 
is remote, and in some cases mythical or fictitious. 
In one frequent form of exogamy the whole com- 
munity consists of two moieties, the men of one 
moiety marrying women of the other. The rule 
that two people with the same family name may 
not marry, which is found in China, may be 
regarded as another variety of exogamy. In 
Australia this mode of organization is modified so 
as to produce a complicated system consisting of 
social groups known as matrimonial classes. 

3. Australian matrimouial classes. — These form 
a special variety of exogamous system in which a 

erson has not only to marry outside his own class, 

ut has to marry into another specified group. In 
one form, known as the four-class system, each 
moiety is composed of two sections, the marriages 
of members of one section of one moiety being 
limited to one section of the other. This system 
is associated with a peculiar mode of descent in 
w'hich a child does not belong to the class of either 
father or mother, but to the other section of the 
moiety of one or other. In another form, known 
as the eight-class system, each of the four classes 
is composed of two sections, in which descent 
follows the same kind of rules as in the four-class 
.system, but of a more complicated kind. This 
form of social organization has until recently been 
supposed to be unique, but A. R. Brown has 
shown* that it is nothing more than a systema- 
tization of the regulation of marriage by kinship 
which is generally associated with exogamons 
systems. In Melanesia there are probably similar 
groupings, though of a less definite kind than in 
Australia. 

4. Hyperg^amy. — This name has been given to 
a peculiar form of the regulation of marriage, 
only known to occur in India, in which a woman 
must marry a man of a caste or sub-caste higher 
than her own. Where this custom is found, men 
and women of the same caste or sub-caste are 
sometimes also allowed to marry, but there is the 
strictest prohibition of the marriage of a woman 
with a man of a caste lower than her own. 

5. Regulation of marriage by kinship. — Among 
peoples whose social system is based specially on 
the family and the nature of whose system of 
relationship shows that this mode of social organ- 
ization has been of long duration, marriage is 

I JRAI xim. [1913] 143 ff. 
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regulated exclusively by genealogical relationship. 
Marriages with certain classes of relatives are for- 
bidden and those with other classes allowed, while 
other marriages may not be strictly prohibited, 
though looked upon with more or less disfavour by 
the community, the chief example of this difference 
of attitude occurring in the case of first cousins. 
We do not know, however, of any such people 
among whom marriages with certain relatives are 
obligatory, or even so habitual as to stamp their 
presence on the nomenclature of relationship. 

The regulation of marriage solely by relation- 
ship is not limited to peoples whose system of 
relationship is based on the family, but occurs also 
among many people who follow the classificatory 
system of relationship. It is found in many parts 
of Africa and America ; it is characteristic of 
Polynesia, and occurs in some parts of Melanesia ; 
whUe, as already mentioned, the matrimonial 
classes of Australia are only a specialized form of 
this mode of regulation. Among all these peoples, 
however, the results of this type of regulation 
differ widely from those already considered in that 
the restrictions apply to the very wide circle of 
relatives involved in the use of the classificatory 
system. Among such peoples we have not to do 
with the prohibition of marriage merely between 
brother and sister or between first cousins, but 
also between those whom we should call second 
and third cousins, or even more remote relatives. 
Sometimes the rule forbids marriage with a person 
with whom any kind of genealogical connexion, 
apart from relation by marriage, can be traced. 
More frequently the prohibition does not take 
this extreme form, but there are rules limiting the 
prohibition to certain classes of genealogical re- 
lationship, a frequent form of such limitation 
being the exclusion from the prohibition of those 
cases in which cousins are descended from persons 
of different sexes. _ Thus, among many peoples the 
marriage of the children of two brothers or of two 
sistere is strictly prohibited, but not only is tlie 
marriage of cousins who are the children of a 
brother and sister allowed, but, as will appear 
shortly, these relatives may be the natural consorts 
of one another. The people who thus regulate mar- 
riage exclusively by relationship have lost the clan- 
organization which their use of the classificatory 
system shows them to have once possessed. Even 
those who still possess this form of social organiza- 
tion do not rely solely upon it for the regulation 
of marriage, but marriages with many relatives 
are prohibited outside the circle of the exogamous 
group. Sometimes this prohibition takes the form 
that a man must not only seek a wife out of his 
owm clan, but must avoid the clans of both father 
and mother, and perhaps the clans of all the 
grandparents. More often, however, the prohibi- 
tions rest more directly upon kinship, and do not 
involve all the members of the clans with which 
the man is related. Many gradations occur 
between people who regulate marriage solely by 
kinship and others among whom marriage is 
chiefly regulated by the clan-mechanism, but we 
know no people who have been carefully investi- 
gated and have been found to be wholly devoid of 
the mode of regulation by kinship. 

6. Marriage with relatives. — Among many 
peoples, and especially among those who use the 
classificatorj' system of relationship, the regulation 
of marriage by kinship is not confined to prohibi- 
tions, but there are often definite regulations 
which make marriage with certain relatives the 
orthodox unions, and even in those cases in w'hich 
such marriages occur but are not especially 
frequent the influence which they have had upon 
the nomenclature of relationship shows that they 
must once have been habitual. The influence upon 


systems of relationship is so definite that it is 
possible to infer from their nature the existence of 
forms of marriage in the past which are no longer 
in vogue, thus affording evidence which makes it 
possible to trace the past history of marriage. 

(а) Parent and child . — We Icnow of no people 
who allow marriage betw’een mother and son. In 
many places, especially in Africa, a man may 
marry one of his father’s wives, but in these cases 
his own mother is definitely excluded. Marriage 
between father and daughter is said to occur 
occasionally, though it is probable that in such 
cases the marriage is not that of a man with his 
own daughter, but with one whom he calls daughter 
in the classificatory sense. The marriage of a man 
with his brother’s daughter would be a union of 
this kind, and such marriages certainly take place 
in some parts of Melanesia and in Australia. 

(б) Brother and sister . — The case in which we 
have the most definite evidence for this form of 
marriage is that of royal families. Examples of 
the marriage of brother and sister are known from 
history in the royal families of Egypt and Persia, 
and occurred also among the Incas of Peru. In 
recent times the marriage of brother and sister is, 
or has been, the custom in Siam, Burma, Ceylon, 
Uganda, and the Hawaiian Islands. In the last 
case the highest kind of chief was one whose father 
and mother were ou-n brother and sister, who were 
themselves the offspring of a similar union. In 
this case certainly, and probably in the others, 
this form of marriage is definitely forbidden to those 
of other than royal or chiefly rank, and the practice 
is due to the belief in the virtue of royal blood and 
the desire to keep this blood as pure as possible. 

Marriage between brother and sister has occasion- 
ally been recorded as the general custom of a people. 
There are well-established cases where marriage 
is allowed between half-brother and half-sister, 
usually where they are the children of one father 
by different mothers, more rarely by one mother 
and different fathers. No other cases are well 
authenticated, and some records of the marriage of 
brother and sister, such as the case of the Veddas, 
are now known to be mistaken. In general, not 
onlv is this form of marriage prohibited, but its 
prohibition forms the central and most definite 
feature of the moral code ; and this applies to the 
marriage not merely of own brother and sister, 
but of those relatives in the widest classificatory 
sense. 

It has ^en supposed by Morgan and others that 
the marriage’of brother and sister was once general 
among mankind, and that it formed a stage in the 
history of the institution of marriage, but this 
opinion is chiefly based on misinterpretation of the 
evidence. Thus, avoidance between brother and 
sister (see Kin, Kinship, III. 2 ) has been held to 
show the former presence of sexual relations be- 
tween these relatives. This is probably correct ; 
but in Melanesia, from which region some of our 
best examples of this form of avoidance come, the 
custom is almost certainly a relatively recent 
practice due to external influence.^ In all cases 
uhere marriage or sexual relations are allowed 
between brother and sister, they are probably of 
late occurrence, due either to relaxation of morality, 
or to the working of special ideas, such as that of 
the virtue inherent in royal blood. 

(c) Cousins . — It is necessary to distinguish here 
between the marriage of cousins in general and the 
marriage of those cousins, usually known as cross- 
cousins, who are descended from persons of differ- 
ent sex. The marriage of cousins in general is 
sometimes allowed and sometimes prohibited, this 
prohibition being a necessary consequence of the 

1 Rivers, Bistora of Melanesian Sodety, Cambridge, 1914, ii. 
193. 
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classing of all or some cousins with brothers and 
sisters in different forms of the classificatory 
system. 

The marriage of cousins is frequent among 
Muhammadans, usually with the daughter of the 
father’s brother, and here, as in other cases in 
which this form of marriage occurs sporadically, 
the motive is the desire to keep property within 
the family. 

The most frequent form of marriage of cousins 
is that which takes place between cross-cousins, 
namely, cousins who are the children of brother 
and sister. In many places this marriage is not 
merely allowed, but is the orthodox union, and is 
so habitual that it determines the form of the 
system of relationship and gives a special character 
to the whole social system. All the peoples who 
are known to practise this form of marriage use 
the classificatory system of relationship ; but usually 
the marriage is not between cross-cousins in the 
wide classificatory sense, but between the children 
of own brother and sister. In some communities 
these relatives are regarded as liusband and wife 
without the need of any ceremony or other social 
arrangement, and still more frequently they apply 
to one another the terms used between husband 
and wife, even when they are not actually married 
to one another. 

In the most frequent form of this union a man 
marries the daughter either of his mother’s brother 
or of his father’s sister, but occasionally his choice 
is limited to one or other of these relatives, the 
case which occurs the more frequently being that 
he may marry the daughter of his mother’s brother 
but not of his father's sister. This form of marriage 
occurs among a few peoples of Australia, in several 
parts of Melanesia, including Fiji, and in India, 
especially in the south of the peninsula, though 
it was probably once more widely distributed.* 
It is also found among the Haida aud a few 
other peoples of N. America, but has not yet been 
recorded from S. Anierica. In Africa it has re- 
cently been found by Mrs. R. F. A. Hoernle among 
the Hottentots. 

This type of marriage has usually been regarded 
as a secondary consequence of the dual organiza- 
tion of society, and has probably arisen in most, if 
not in all, cases out of this form of social organ- 
ization. In Melanesia it has probably had as its 
immediate auteceilent marriage witli the father’s 
sister or with the wife of the mother's brother, but 
elsewhere it seems to be actuated by the desire to 
keep property within the family.* In some parts 
of Au--tralia the form taken by the matrimonial 
clas.ses involves the marriage of second cousins, but 
we do not know how far such marriages occur 
between true second cousins or between more dis- 
tant relatives. In some parts of the New Hebrides 
it is the custom to marry certain relatives whom 
we should class as first cousins once removed. 
Thus, a man may marry the daughter of his 
father'.s sifter’s sou or daughter, the daughter of 
his mother’s brother’s daughter, or the daughter of 
his mother’s mother .^ brother. One of these forms 
of marriage is especially frequent, viz. that with 
the dauirhter’s daughter of the father’s sister. 

(rf) Undf. and niece . — In general, marriage be- 
tween the.'e relatives is prohibited, but occasionally 
a man is allowed to raairy his brother’s daughter, 
and this marriage would seem to have sometimes 
been so habitual a> to have influenced the system 
of relation-hip. This marriage occurs in northern 
Australia and in some parts of Melanesia. It has 
also been recorded elsewhere, and is allowed in 
some part.s of Europe. Several peoples of S. 

1 JRAS, hau, )). t;ii. 

2 C. Hill-Tout, Bni'bh Sorth Atnerica.^ London, 1907, p, 145 ; 
F. J. Richards, Man, xiv. [1914] p. 194. 


India peimit a man to marry liis sister’s daughter. 
In some cases it is only the daughter of an elder 
sister who may he married. 

Another marriage which may be included under 
this heading is one occurring in Melanesia, in which 
a man marries the wife of his sister’s son, or in 
which he and his sister’s son have their wives in 
common. 

(e) A untandnephe w. — Marriage with the father’s 
sister occurs sporadically in certain parts of Mel- 
anesia, and is a regular practice among some of the 
Dene peoples of N. America, and marriage with the 
mother’s sister is said to occur among the Ossetes 
of the Caucasus. Marriage with the wife or widow 
of the mother’s brother is still practised in many 
parts of Melanesia, and is shown by the nomencla- 
ture of relationship to have once been a common 
practice. This form of marriage also occurs among 
some of the Bantu peoples of Africa, and many 
systems of relationship of N. America have features 
which would be its natural result. 

{f) Grandparent and grandchild . — In Pentecost 
Island in the New Hebrides it is, or has been, the 
custom to marry the daughter’s daughter of the 
brother ; and this marriage with one who, through 
the classificatory system, has the status of a 
granddaughter has imprinted itself so deeply on 
the nomenclature of relationship that it must once 
have been the habitual custom of the people. This 
form of marriage has also been recorded among the 
Dieri of Centrm Australia. 

A form of marriage similar to that just described, 
in that a man marries a woman two generations 
below his own, occurs in Ambrim, adjacent to 
Pentecost Island. In this island a man marries 
the daughter of his sister’s son. Still more widely 
distributed is marriage with the wife or widow of 
the father’s father. The occurrence of this form 
of marriage was first inferred from the nature of 
the terminology of relationship in Fiji and in 
Bougainville Island in the Solomons, but the 
present writer has since found it in vogue in several 
islands of the New Hebrides, not only M'itli some 
wife of the father’s father, but with the actual 
grandmother. 

We do not at present know of marriage between 
grandparents and grandchildren outside of Austral- 
asia, but there are features of some African systems 
of relationship which suggest its occurrence at 
present or in the past. 

7. Polygamy. — The forms of marriage so far 
described are characterized by the social status of 
the partners to the union. Tlie varieties now to 
be considered arise out of the number of the 
persons who enter into union. The term at the 
head of this section is most conveniently used as a 
generic term to include all such cases other than 
monogamy. Its diii'ereut forms are jiolygyny, in 
which one man marries more than one woman ; 
imlyandry, in which one woman marries more 
than one man ; and communal marriage, in which 
more than one man marries more tlian one woman. 

8, Polygyny.— Though this form of marriage 
exists, or has existed, in every part of the world, 
it is very rarely, if ever, practised by all members 
of the community, but is the special privilege of 
the powerful and wealthy. Polygjny can be 
universal only among a people which obtains 
women by capture or some other means from 
outside its own community. Sometimes the 
practice is limited to tliiefs, sometimes, where 
large payments for a wife are in vogue, it is only 
the wealthy who can marry more than one wife. 
Sometimes polygyny is the privilege of those who 
liave shown their superiority to the rest of their 
community in some way, as in Eddystone Island 
in the Solomons, where a second wife is allowed 
to men who have taken ten heads in warfare. 
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Polygynous unions differ considerably in the 
degree of social differentiation accompanying the 
union. The different wives may live together in 
one household, or each may hav^e her own establish- 
ment. Sometimes one wife is superior to the rest, 
and her children differ from those of other wives 
in social status — a condition which passes in- 
sensibly into the distinction between marriage and 
concubinage (see below, § ii). Sometimes there 
are definite rules regulating the behaviour of the 
husband to the different wives. 

The continent in which polj’gyny has reached 
its highest degree of development is Africa, in 
many parts of which the practice is so frequent 
and has so impressed itself upon the social organiza- 
tion that it has influenced the nomenclature of 
relationship, and special terms are used to dis- 
tinguish from one another the children by the 
different wives of a polygynous marriage. Other 
i-egions where polygyny is well established are 
Australia and parts of Melanesia, where the 
polygyny forms part of an organized system of 
monopoly of the young women by the old men of 
the community. 

It is sometimes the custom in polygyny that the 
wives shall be sisters, a man who marries a woman 
having the right to take her sisters also as they 
reach marriageable age. 

9. Polyandry. — This custom is far less frequent 
than polygyny. At the present time its chief 
home is in India and its neighbourhood, and it 
also occurs in a definite form in the Marquesas 
Islands and among the Bahima and Baziba, Bantu 
peoples of Africa. In ancient times it has been 
recorded among the Arabs, Britons, Piets, and 
Guanche.s, but our information about these and 
many of the recently-recorded cases is not suffi- 
cient to show whether the condition was one of 
true polyandry or a variety of sexual communism. 
Even in India there is a distinct tendency for poly- 
andry to be associated with polygyny, thus pro- 
ducing one form of communal marriage. Two 
varieties of polyandry are generally recognized, 
in one of which husbands are brothers, while in 
the other they are not necessarily related to one 
another. Following McLennan, these two forms 
are often called Tibetan and Nair(Nayar) respec- 
tively, but are better distinguished as fraternal 
and non-fraternal. 

Both among the Todas and in Tibet and neigh- 
bouring regions, where polyandry exists in its 
purest form, it is of the fraternal variety. Usually 
the eldest son of a family marries, and, as his 
brothers grow up, they share his wife with him. 
Even if one of the younger brothers takes a wife 
among the Todas, she becomes also the wife of the 
other brothers. It is doubtful whether the re- 
corded cases of uon-frateinal polyandry should be 
regarded as polyandry at all. Among the Nayars, 
who furnished McLennan with his pattern of this 
form of polyandry, a girl goes through a form of 
marriage with a man, but then or later consorts 
with a number of men who need not be related to 
one another. It is a question, however, whether 
these men should not be regarded as cicisbei 
rather than husbands— a point difficult to decide, 
since the purely matrilineal institutions of the 
people make the fact of fatherhood of little social 
importance. 

A variety of polyandry which may be dis- 
tinguished is one which occurs among several 
peoijles of India, in which a young boy marries a 
wife who consorts with the boy’s father or maternal 
uncle or some other man. The wife’s ofl’spring are 
counted as the childien of the boy-husband, and, 
when the boy reaches adult age, he w'ill consort 
with the wife either of one of these children or of 
some other boy. The motive of the custom is said 


to be that the boy shall have a son to take him out 
of Put (hell). A similar practice has been recorded 
elsewhere, as among the Ostiaks and Ossetes. In 
Melanesia a man and his sister’s son might share 
a wife or wives in common, but this was almost 
certainly part of a system of communal marriage, 
and it is probable that this is also the true nature 
of some or all of the other eases of this variety of 
polyandry. The polyandry of the Marquesas is 
peculiar in that the husbands are of different social 
status, one husband belonging to a more influen- 
tial section of the community than the other. 

We know very little of the social mechanism by 
means of which the status of the children is 
determined in cases of polyandry. In several 
cases it has been recorded that the children are 
assigned to the difl'erent husbands in order of 
age, but it is certainly not true of the Todas, 
who were once credited with this practice. 
Among this people there is no need for any special 
ascription of the children to the diffeient husbands 
when these are brothers, owing to their common 
habitation and their common possession of pro- 
perty. It is only when the husbands are not 
brothers that the necessity arises, and then father- 
hood is determined by means of a ceremony at the 
seventh month of pregnancy, the man who per- 
forms this ceremony becoming the father of the 
child for all social purposes. 

We know little or nothing of the causes which 
have led to polyandry. Among the Todas and in 
the Marquesas Islands, and possibly elsewhere, 
polyandry is associated with female infanticide, 
and it has been supposed that the polyandry is a 
result of the scarcity of women so produced. It 
has also been supposed that polyandry has been 
the result of inequality in the proportion of the 
sexes, due to scarcity of the food-supply, this 
either producing a small proportion of female 
births owing to physiological causes or leading to 
the practice of infanticide. 

It is noteworthy that the only definite example 
of polyandry recorded in Africa should occur 
among a pastoral people whose culture possesses 
several features closely resembling that of the 
Todas. 

10. Communal or gfroup-marriage.— The question 
whether this form of marriage exists has been the 
subject of a lively controversy between difl’erent 
schools of sociologists for many years. If we 
define this type of marriage as a union of more 
than one man with more than one woman, no 
one doubts that cases occur which conform to 
the definition. This form of union is found among 
the Todas, for instance, but there it seems to have 
arisen as a combination of polygyny with poly- 
andry. It is when we pass from such cases to 
those in which large groups of men are held to be 
the husbands of large groups of women that doubt 
arises. 

The solution of the problem turns largely on the 
sense in which we use the term ‘marriage.’ If 
this word be employed for relations between the 
sexes, there is no question that group-marriage 
does not merely exist, but is a widely distributed 
practice. If, on the other hand, marriage is re- 
garded essentially as an institution by which the 
social status of children is determined, we are met 
by our very imperfect knowledge of the exact 
nature of the recorded cases from this point of 
view; and another difficulty is that of drawing the 
line between wife and concubine, between husband 
and cicisbeo. 

The recordeii case which seems most to deserve 
the name of group-maniage is that of the Ngara- 
bana (Urabunna) of Cential Australia. It is 
stated that, among this people, no man has ex- 
clusive rights over any woman, and that we have 
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not to do with a confusion between wife and 
concubine appears from comparison with an ad- 
joining people, the Dieri. The Dieri have a 
definite term for individual marriage, viz. tippa- 
mallcu ; this exists side by side with the pirra- 
urn relationship, which is certainly one in which 
a group of men and a group of w-omen have the 
right to sexual relations with one another. The 
Ngarabana have consorts Kz&eA. piraungaru, \<\ia 
evidently correspond with the pirrauru of the 
Dieri, and the relations between the Ngarabana 
men and women who call one another nupa would, 
therefore, seem to correspond with the tippa-malku 
union of the Dieri, except that they are group- 
relationships, while the tippa-malku union occurs 
between individuals. The tippa-malku marriage, 
however, is associated with the custom of lending 
a wife, while men other than the husband have 
marital rights as part of the marriage ceremony. 
If the tippa-malku union is regarded as true 
marriage, it is difficult to withhold this name 
from the union between nupa which .seems to 
correspond udth it among the Ngarabana. In 
order to reach a positive decision on the matter, 
however, we should like to be more fully informed 
about the exact social relations which e.xist 
between children and the male partners in the 
different kinds of union. 

In some parts of Melanesia there is an associa- 
tion of definite individual marriage with the 
occurrence of sexual relations between the group 
of men formed by the husband’s brothers and the 
group of women formed by the wife’s sisters. 
Since these groups consist of brothers and sisters 
in the classificato^ sense, they may be of con- 
siderable size. This case is, now at any rate, con- 
fined to relations between the sexes, and it seems, 
therefore, better not to regard this as a form of 
group-marriage, but to speak of sexual communism 
associated with individual marriage. 

Those cases may be similarly regarded in which 
all the meuil)ers of a conventional brotherhood 
possess marital rights over the wives of other 
fellows. The most definite case of this kind of 
which we know is that recorded by C. G. Selig- 
mann' among the Massini of New Guinea, in 
which all the members of a brotherhood wdio 
called one another eriam have marital rights over 
the wives of the eriam. 

II. Concubinaveand cicisbeism. — Reference has 
already been made to the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing these conditions from marriage. The most 
convenient use of the word ‘ concubine ’ would be 
to denote a woman with whom sexual relations 
are permitted, althoimh the union does not in- 
volve fatherhood if there should be offspring. 
Similarly, the term cicisbeo would be most con- 
veniently used of the male partner in a similar 
union. If the terms were used in this sense, the 
pirrauru ejiApiraungaru ol the Dieri and Ngara- 
hana would be concubines or cicisbei. The dis- 
tinction would be especially applicable in such a 
case as that of the Todas, whose mokhthodvaiol 
would be distinguished as cicisbei from the 
husbands proper, there being the important difler- 
ence between the two that the mokhthodvaiol 
partnership is not subject to the law of endogamy 
which regulates the polyandrous marriage. The 
mokhthodvaiol also never obtains the status of 
father to his partner’s children except in those rare 
cases in which, being of the same entfogamous group 
as an expectant mother whose husband is dead or 
missing, he i-> tailed upon to perform the ceremony 
which determines fatherhood. 

The difficulty in using the term ‘ concubine ’ in 
the sense thus proposed is that in some of the cases, j 

1 Melanisiam of Bntish New Guinea, Cambridge, 1910, p. 
473. I 


such as those of the OT, in which the use of the 
term is fixed, concubinage carries with it the 
social relation of fatherhood, sometimes even with 
full rights of inheritance and succession (cf. art. 
Concubinage [Introductory]). 

12. Marriage and sexual relations. — In this 
article marriage has been considered chiefly as a 
social institution by means of which the relations 
between parents and children become part of an 
organized social system. People among whom 
marriage is a social institution of the most definite 
kind may vary greatly in their attitude towards 
the sexum relations of married persons. AU gra- 
dations can be found between peoples who regard 
any sexual relations other than those between 
husband and wife as a heinous offence and those 
who allow very great freedom in this respect. Of 
all the cases of which we have any knowledge, 
however, the extra-marital relations of married 
persons are subject to definite restrictions, the 
clue to the nature of these restrictions resting 
upon the conception of a wife as the personal 
property of her husband. Thus many peoples 
who wiil kill or make war upon the offender, if a 
uife is found to have transgressed, will neverthe- 
less freely allow others acce.ss to their wives if 
their consent is asked, or will oft'er no objection if 
relations with other men form part of the satur- 
nalia or other occasions when relaxation of the 
ordinary moral rules is allowed. 

The chief modes of departure from marital 
chastity are exchange of wives, which is especially 
a feature of Australian society, and lending wives 
to guests, which occurs in many parts of the world. 
Allowing the use of a wife in return for money or 
other kind of compensation is more rare, and is 
often only a feature of the relaxation of morality 
which follows contact with external influence. 

13. Sexual relations before marriage.— Peoples 
differ greatly in their attitude towards sexual 
relations before marriage. In general, pre-nuptial 
freedom is allowed to men, but great divergencies 
are found in the views held about female chastity 
before maniage. Among many people the pre- 
marital chastity of the wife is so highly valued 
that it may lead to such a practice as innbulation 
(cf. ERE iii. 668*, 669”), and the testing of chastity 
may form an important part of the marriage cere- 
mony, the failure of this test leading to annulment 
of the marriage or depriving the relatives of the 
woman of the bride-price or other benefits which 
they would otherwise obtain from the marriage. 

Among other peoples freedom of sexual relations 
before marriage is regarded as a normal occurrence, 
and there may even be an organized system of 
payments for such relations, or prostitution in 
some form may be regarded as a regular prelimi- 
nary to marriage, and those who have been success- 
ful in this career may be especially sought as 
brides. In other cases sexual relations before 
marriage may take place more or less freely, 
though they are not openly condoned. Among 
many peoples such sexual relations are allowed so 
long as they do not result in offspring, and often, 
a.s in many parts of Europe, the occurrence of 
pregnancy forms the usual preliminary to, and 
occasion for, marriage. 

In addition to the forms of marriage dependent 
upon the social status of husband and wife and the 
numbers of partners who enter into union, other 
varieties can be distinguished according to the 
place of residence of the married persons, and the 
age at which the union takes place. 

14. Patrilocal and matrilocal marriage.— These 
are terms respectively for cases in which the wife 
goes to live Muth her husband, and the husband 
goes to live at the home of his wife, the usual 
consequence being that in the one case the children 
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^yill belong to the locality of the father, and in the 
other to that of the mother. These two varieties 
of marriage have often been distinguished, especi- 
ally by writers on Indian sociology, by means of 
the Suhhalese words deega and heena, but the 
above terms, first proposed by N. W. Thomas, are 
now coming into general use. Intermediate cases 
between the patrilocal and matrilocal forms occur 
in which the man goes to live at his wife’s home 
for a time, the case being closely related to that 
mode of obtaining a wife m which a man has, for 
a period of months or years, to serve the parents 
of the woman he hopes to obtain as a wife (cf. § 19). 

Sometimes, as in the island of Tikopia, the visit 
to the wife’s home is of so short a duration that it 
is probably only a survival in ceremony of a former 
condition of matrilocal marriage. Still another 
condition is that which occurs among the Arabs of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, in which the ^vife re- 
turns to the home of her parents in order to give 
birth to her children. 

15. Infant marriage. — It is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between infant marriage and infant be- 
trothal, though the line between the two is often 
indefinite. Children are often promised as hus- 
bands or wdves when very young or even before 
they are born, but it is only when ceremonies are 
performed or transactions carried through which 
are of the same nature as those accompanying the 
marriage of adults that we ought to speak of infant 
marriage. 

Even in this limited sense, infant marriage is a 
very widely distributed practice. It is especially 
prominent in India, where its combination with 
the prohibition of re-marriage of widows makes it 
a very important feature of social life. Infant 
marriage occurs as an established practice in Aus- 
tralia and Melanesia, but here, as in other parts of 
the world, the process is often one of betrothal 
rather than of marriage. Sometimes a girl married 
in infancy goes at once to live with her husband’s 
people ; in other cases she continues to live with 
her own parents until she is of age for the marriage 
to be consummated. 

Infant marriage has probably had two chief 
causes. It is a means of promoting the chastity of 
the young, adopted by peoples who attach import- 
smce to chastity before marriage, and this is espe- 
cially the case when the girl goes to live with her 
huslland’s parents, who are thus able to watch over 
their son’s wife. It may also be the result of any 
social condition which makes it difficult to obtain 
a wife, such as scarcity of women due to infanti- 
cide or natural causes, or monopolv of women by 
one section of the community. A lowering of the 
age of marriage for these reasons only accentuates 
the difficulty in obtaining a wife, and the lowering 
of age thus tends to be progressive, producing, in 
course of time, the marriages in extreme infancy 
which are found among some peoples (cf. art. 
Child Marriage [in India]). 

16. Arrangement of nuirriage. — In the very 
rare cases in which the choice of a consort is al^o- 
lutely free the arrangement of marriage is a simple 
matter, and the same is true of the condition 
which seems to occupy the other end of the scale, 
in which the marriage of a person is pre-determined 
by the social rules of the community, as in those 
cases in which a man has to marry a certain 
relative. Even, however, in cases in which the 
choice is largely free, it is often the custom to 
make use of an intermediary, or the transactions 
connected with the marriage are arranged by the 
relatives or friends of the partners in the proposed 
union. 

An important difference in the nature of the 
process of courtship turns upon whether the initia- 
tive comes from man or woman. Among many 


peoples proposals of marriage should come from 
the women. 

The part played by other persons in the arrange- 
ment of marriage largely turns upon the extent 
to which relatives and friends take part in the 
pecuniary transactions which so often accompany 
marriage ; but in many communities the consent 
of certain relatives is necessary, quite apart from 
this. Among those peoples whose social system 
is based on the family it is the consent of the 
parents that is chiefly needed. Among other 
peoples the place of the parents in this respect 
may be taken by some other relative, such as the 
mother’s brother or the father’s sister. In some 
parts of Melanesia the consent of the father’s sister 
is essential. She usually chooses a wife for her 
nephew, and has the power of vetoing his marriage 
if he should choose for himself. 

17. Marriage by purchase. — In most parts of 
the world marriage is accompanied by pecuniary 
transactions. In some cases payments are made 
by the husband or his relatives to the relatives 
of the woman, this payment being usually known 
as the bride-price. In other cases payments are 
made by the relatives of the bride, these being 
usually known as a dower. In other cases again 
there are complicated transactions in which pay- 
ments pass between the two parties, but often 
these are chiefly of a ceremonial nature, either 
existing alone or, more frequently, accompanying 
the transference of the bride-price or dower. 

Sometimes the payments made for a wife or 
husband may be so large as to form a definite 
impediment to marriage. They tend to raise the 
age of marriage, or may even prevent some 
members of the community from marrying at all. 
In some cases, however, in which the payments 
seem to be veiy large the common ownership of 
property distributes the payments over a large 
circle, making them more practicable than would 
be the case if they had to be given by an individual 
person. Sometimes the payments are made in 
different stages which may correspond with be- 
trothal and marriage, and sometimes they do not 
cease at marriage, but continue for some time 
afterwards, the birth of each child of the union 
being an occasion for them. 

Among peoples who follow the custom of marry- 
ing certain relatives it sometimes happens that 
the payment for a wife is made only in those cases 
in which a man marries some other woman. 

The most frequent mode of marriage by purchase 
takes the form of the bride-price ; but m India, 
and in some parts of Europe, the dow’er or payment 
to the husband is the more usual custom. 

18. Marriage by exchange. — The most definite 
case of this mode of contracting marriage is that 
in which a man gives his sister to the mother of 
his bride, and, since this custom usually occurs 
among peoples who use the classLficatoiy system 
of relationship, it may lead to the exchange of 
women between groups of considerable size. The 
motive usually assigned for this form of marriage 
by those who practise it is that it does away with 
the necessity of paying for a wife ; but there is 
some reason to suppose that in some cases the 
practice may have arisen out of, or be otherwise 
associated with, the cross-cousin marriage. 

19. Marriage by service. — This kind of marriage, 
which has become well known through its occur- 
rence in the OT, is probably not very common, and, 
as already mentioned (§ X4), passes insensibly into 
the matruocal form of marriage. 

ao. Marriage by elopement. — Among many 
peoples elopement is so fr^uent and is so little 
objected to ny the community that it may be re- 
garded as a regular mode of contracting marriage. 
In some cases it would appear to be the result of 
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restrictions upon marriage which have developed 
to such an extent as to have become irksome 
to the community. In the absence of any social 
mechanism for the abrogation of these restrictions 
it has become the custom to connive at their in- 
fraction by taking a lenient view of elopement. 
In Australia and some parts of Melanesia where 
elopement is frequent it may be the secondary 
consequence of the monopoly of women by the old 
men. In other cases it may be a means of escape 
from the obstacles to marriage due to the bride- 
price. 

21. Marriage by capture. — Thisform of marriage 
has aroused great interest in consequence of the 
idea of McLennan that, at one period of the his- 
tory of human society, it was the normal mode of 
obtaining a wife. The capture of wives is known 
to occur, and the marriage ceremonial of many 

arts of the world includes either a definite con- 
ict for the possession of the bride or features 
which may be interpreted as survivals of this pro- 
cess. It IS very doubtful, however, whether any 
people habitually obtain wives from without their 
tribe, though the Khonds of India are said to do 
so, and it is probable that the conflicts of wedding 
ceremonial are derived from other social processes, 
such as the custom of marrying relatives, which 
gave certain persons a vested interest in the 
women of their own community. Tire vogue of 
the cross-cousin marriage in southern India makes 
it probable that a contiict which takes place be- 
tween the husband and his wrife’s cousin in some 
parts of Malabar is a survival of that fonu of 
marriage in which the cousin had a proscriptive 
right to the bride. 

It is probable that many of the other customs 
which have been regarded as survivals of the cap- 
ture of women from hostile tribes are rather the 
results of a social condition in wliich it was the 
custom that women should become the wives of 
certain member.s of their own community. 

22. Trial marriage. — Unions to which this term 
has been applied have been recorded among many 
peoples, but many, if not mo.st, of these cases 
should be regarded as trials before marriage rather 
than as examples of marriage in the sense in 
which the term is u-ed in this article. Temporaiy 
unions are especially frequent where marriage is 
contracted with little or no ceremonial, and these 
cases shade off insensibly into trials before mar- 
riage on the one hand and into ease and frequency 
of divorce on the other. A union should be 
called a trial marriage only if there is a definite 
contract or ceremony entered uiion with the 
condition that the union shall be annulled if it i^ 
unfruitful or if the parties to it wish to separate 
after a certain period. 

23. Social functions of relatives by marriage. — 
Marriage brings the partners to it into definite 
social relations with large groups of persons in 
w'hom they had previously no special interest. 
Among some peo[)les, and especially among those 
who use the cla.ssilicatory system of relationship, 
these social functions may take very definite and 
well-established forms. Prominent among those 
is the custom of avoidance (seeKlx, Kis.sHip, III. 
9) betw'een a married person and his or her parents- 
in-law. The restrictions on conduct aie usually 
most pronounced in the case of a man and his 
wife's mother, and the avoidance in this case may 
be so strict that the two are not allowed to see i 
one another or to be in the same house or even in | 
the same v'illage. A more frequent form of avoid- ! 
ance is that a man may not speak to his mother- 
in-law or may not speak to her familiarly, and ; 
stUl more frequent is the custom that iie may not 
use her personal name, but must address her by 
the approfiriate term of relatimi-hip. A 'imil-.r 


mode of conduct often accompanies the relation- 
ship of a man to his wife’s father, but usually the 
avoidance is less strict, and the avoidance between 
a woman and her husband’s parents is also, in 
general, less rigid than that between her husband 
and her parents. In some places certainly, and 
probably everywhere, these customs of avoidance 
are definitely associated with the idea of the likeli- 
hood of sexual relations between those who avoid 
one another, but the occurrence of similar customs 
of avoidance between persons of the same sex 
shows that this is not the only explanation. 

Similar customs of avoidance also occur between 
brothers- and sisters-in-law, using these terms in 
the classificatory sense ; but they are usually less 
strict, and often limited to prohibition of the use 
of the personal name or [of familiar conversation. 
Often these customs are combined with certain 
duties on the part of these relatives towards one 
another — duties hich may be summed up as those 
of mutual helpfulness. This is especially the case 
with the relationship of brother-in-law. Some- 
times the duty of helping one another goes so far 
that a man may use any of the property of his 
brother-in-law. Sometimes the men must defend 
one another in case of danger, while the presence 
of the relatives on different sides may put an end 
to a light. Still another duty sometimes assigned 
to these relatives is that one must dig the grave or 
take the leading part in the fimeral ceremonies of 
the other. 

This combination of customs of avoidance with 
the obligation of mutual helpfulness may possibly 
be explained as having grown out of the relations 
which arise when marriages habitually take place 
between hostile peoples, or they may be the result 
of the marriages which form part of the process of 
fusion of two peoples. 

24. Marriage ceremonial. — The rites accom- 
panying marriage vary greatly in duration and 
complexity among different peoples. Sometimes 
they are so fragmentary that they can hardly be 
said to exist, while in other cases the ceremonial 
may consist of rites of the most diverse and 
elaborate kinds, prolonged over weeks or months. 
In the lower forms of culture the ceremonial of 
marriage is, in general, scanty, especially where 
it is the custom to marry relatives. Its greatest 
complexity, on the other hand, is reached in India, 
south-eastern Asia, and the Malay Archipelago, 
the elaboration in the last region being almost 
certainly the result of Hindu influence. It is 
possible to distinguish certain main varieties of 
ceremonial. Putting on one side feasting and 
adornment as the expression of aesthetic motives 
natural to any important event in social life, we 
find a nuD\ber of ceremonies which are connected 
with the economic side of marriage. Such is the 
transmission of objects from the friends of one 
partner to those of the other w'hich form the bride- 
price or dower. In some parts of the world, as in 
Melanesia, the transactions of this kind are 
numerous and complicated and form nearly the 
whole of the ceremonial. Sometimes, however, 
these transactions have aspects which suggest a 
religious character, especially in the customs of 
exchange which are so prominent in the ceremonies 
I of Polynesia, Melanesia, and some N. American 
! peoples. 

Another group of ceremonies which may have 
a motive chiefly economic is tlie conflicts and 
other features which are probably indications of 
interference with vested interests affected by the 
marriage. 

A large group of ceremonie.s consists of acts 
symbolic of features of marriage. .Sudi are the 
joining of hands and the tying together of gar- 
ments. Allieii to these are tlie act^ which ^eem 
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to show the superior status of one or otlier partner 
to the union. Thus the superiority of the bride- 
groom may be symbolized by presenting him with a 
whip or by his boxing the bride’s ears, and possibly 
tying the tali in India and the use of the wedding 
rmg of our own ceremony may have had a similar 
meaning. Elsewhere, as in Morocco, the bride 
may perform various acts, such as riding a pack- 
saddle, which are designed to give her power over 
her husband. 

Similar to these are the many forms of rite in 
which bride and bridegroom eat together or march 
round a fire. Other rites, such as that of pouring 
rice or wheat on the head of the bride, probably 
have as their motive the desire to promote the 
fertility of the nnion, or to ensure an abundance of 
food for the household. 

Another large group of rites seems to be con- 
nected with the idea that some danger is atten- 
dant upon entrance into the marriage state. It 
may be that rites of this kind at marriage form 
’ ■ tom of performing ceremonies 
■ one period of life to another — 
■ ■ ■ ■ of A. van Gennep.* Another 

motive may be the idea of the danger accompany- 
ing sexual intercourse to which so great an effect 
has been ascribed by Crawley.^ 

Among features dependent on ideas of this kind 
may be mentioned the prolonged period which 
often has to elapse hefore consummation of the 
marriage is allowed, and the frequent customs 
according to which husband and wife are not 
allowed to see one another before a certain stage 
in the ceremonial. The many rites of purification, 
the assumption of new garments, and such dis- 
guises as dressing in the clothes of the opposite sex 
may also be of this order. It is proteble that 
some rites of marriage are designed to impart to 
others the spiritual sanctity which is supposed to 
attach to newly-married persons. 

Many of the motives for ceremonial so far con- 
sidered are of the kind usually supposed to under- 
lie magic. Other features are definitely religious 
in that they involve specific appeal to some higher 
power. Such are definite rites of sacrifice and 
prayer, while the practice of divination to discover 
whether the higher powers are propitious also falls 
under this head. 

Among most people of rude culture no part is 
taken by any person who can be regarded as a 
priest, but, as definite religious motives come to 
actuate the ritual, its performance tends to pass 
more and more into the hands of a class of persons 
especially set aside for the performance of this and 
other religious functions. 

25. Marriage to inanimate objects.— In several 
p^s of India it is the custom, under certain 
circumstances, that persons shall go through 
ceremonial marriages with such objects as a tree, 
a bunch of flowers, a dagger, a sword, or an arrow. 
One occasion for this kind of marriage is the 
entrance of a dancing-girl upon her career, the 
motive being apparently that, though the future 
occupation of the girl will render a husband super- 
fluous, she shall, nevertheless, be married. 

Another motive for this form of marriage is the 
belief in the unluckiness of certain numbers. 
Thus, to counteract the belief that a second 
marriage is unlucky, a widower may marry an 
inanimate object in order that his succeeding 
union with a woman shall be his third marriage. 
It is probable, also, that marriage to a tree may, 
in some cases, especially where this forms a part 
of the ordinary marriage ceremonial, depend upon 
a belief in the influence of the tree upon the ofl'- 
spring, possibly in the future reincarnation of an 

J Jiites d£ passage, Paris, 1909. 

2 The Mystic Roie, Ixindon, 1902. 


ancestor represented by, or whose representative 
is present in, the tree. 

Marriage after death.— In some parts of 
India the body of a girl who dies unmairied is the 
subject of marriage rites, while the marriage of 
dead bachelors seems to have been a feature of 
ancient Aryan culture [ERE ii. 22). The Aryan 
practice seems to have been connected with the 
custom of killing the wife on the death of her 
husband, and to have had as its motive the desire 
to provide the man with a wife in the life after 
death. We do not know the motive for the 
modem Indian practice. 

27. Widowhood. — In some parts of the world 
the re-marriage of widows is absolutely prohibited, 
and in others widows normally become the wives 
of certain relatives, while intermediate cases occur 
in which their marriage is allowed, but is not 
subject to any special rules. Among many people.s, 
especially in the case of chiefs and more influential 
members of the community, wives are killed as 
part of the funeral ceremonies of their husbands, 
and there is reason to suppose that there is a 
connexion between this practice and the total pro- 
hibition of re-marriage, particularly as the latter 
practice is often found in the neighbourhood of 
places where the killing of wives on the death of 
the husband is or has been practised. Two places 
where the association occurs are India and the 
Solomon Islands, and the connexion of the two 
practices is supported in the latter locality by the 
fact that widows undergo a period of seclusion 
after death, with features suggesting that the 
seclusion is intended to represent a ceremonial 
death. It would seem that the prohibition of 
re-marriage is adopted when the more extreme 
measure has been given up. 

Several cases in which a widow normally marries 
certain relatives have already been mentioned. 
Sometimes, especially in Africa, a son takes his 
father’s widow, excluding his own mother. Else- 
where a widow may be married by the sister’s son, 
or the son’s son, of the deceased husband ; but the 
most widely distributed form of union of this kind 
is that known as the levirate, in which a wife is 
taken by the brother of the deceased husband. 

28. The levirate.— The best knowm example of 
this practice is that recorded in the OT, in which 
the custom is limited to the case in which the 
dead husband has no children, the motive of the 
marriage being to raise up seed for the dead 
brother. The term is now used for any case in 
which a man marries his deceased brother’s wife, 
and in most cases the Biblical limitation and 
motives are not present. The practice may be 
based on the idea that a wife is property to be 
taken by the brother with other goods, or it may 
form part of the duty of guardianship over the 
children of the brother and be designed to prevent 
the management of the children’s property passing 
into the hands of a stranger whom the widow 
might otherwise marry. 

In India, and in some parts of Melanesia, the 
practice of the levirate is subject to the limitation 
that the widow of a man may be mamed only by 
his younger brother, a man having no right over 
his younger brother’s wife. It is not easy to see 
how this limitation can arise out of the motives 
for the practice already mentioned. It was sup- 
posed by McLennan that the levirate is a survival 
of polyandry, and it is possible that in these Indian 
and Melanesian cases the practice is derived from 
either polyandry or communal marriage, the limita- 
tion being connected with some social functions of 
the relationship between elder and younger brother 
of which at present we have no knowledge. 

Though the OT motive does not wholly account 
for the custom of the levirate, it shows itself in 
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other forms among many peoples. In many parts 
of Africa a child bom to a widow even many year.s 
after the death of her husband is lield to be the 
child of that husband, and the Dinkas of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan have a custom according to 
which a widow without male offspring who is 
beyond the age of child-bin li will purchase a girl 
and pay a man to beget children by this girl for 
her dead husband. Again, where there is a need 
for male offspring, especially to perform religious 
rites, a man without sons may c^ on his brother 
or some other man to beget children by his wife. 

29 . Re-marriage of widowers. — \Ve know of no 
people who prohibit the re-marriage of widowers, 
and the chief point of interest in this subject is 
the difference of attitude towards marr 3 dng with 
the deceased wife’s sister. It has already been 
mentioned that in polygynous unions it is often 
the custom to marry sisters, and among people 
who follow this custom and many others the 
wife’s sister is the natural spou.se of a widower. 
Other peoples prohibit this form of union. Among 
many of these peoples the wife’s sister is regarded 
as a sister, a conventional relationship often shou n 
in terminology, and the prohibition of marriage is 
definitely connected with this idea. It is an expres- 
sion of the general reprobation of marriage between 
persons who stand in the relationship of brother 
and sister, even when this relationship has come 
about through some social convention, and when 
the use of the term is only metaphorical. 

30 . History of marriage. — Widely different 
views on this topic are at present current. On the 
one side are those who regard monogamy as the 
original state from which the other forms of 
msuriage have developed ; on the other are those 
who believe that monogamy has come into exist- 
ence by a gradual process of evolution from an 
original condition of complete promiscuity through 
an intermediate stage of group-marriage. Lewis 
Morgan, who has been the chief advocate of an 
original state of promiscuity, based his opinion on 
evidence which we now know to be fallacious, and 
at present not only do we have no knowledge of 
any promiscuous people, but there is also no valid 
evidence that a condition of general promiscuity 
ever existed in the past. 

The problem of group-marriage stands on a differ- 
ent footing. Whether the communistic unions of 
different parts of the world be regarded as marriage 
or not, there is no question that such unions exist, 
and there is much reason to believe that they have 
been more general in the past than they are at the 
present time. The nature of the classificatory 
system of relationship is most naturally explained 
by its origin in communistic conditions. Even if 
this view be accepted, however, it does not commit 
ns to the position that this condition was once 
universal among mankind. It is possible that 
only some of the main varieties of mankind have 
been communistic. Still less does it follow that 
sexual communism was the primitive condition of 
mankind. No people now in existence can be 
regarded as primitive, or even as a sure representa- 
tive of primitive conditions. Even if it be accepted 
that sexual communism was once widely distributed 
or even universal, it would remain possible, if not 
probable, that it is not a primitive condition, but 
only represents a stage in the evolution of human 
society. If, as there is much reason to believe, 
mankind originally lived in small groups, perhaps 
consisting only of parents and children, the 
original state would have been monogamy, and, if 
so, the wide prevalence of communistic forms of 
marriage must be ascribed to some factors which 
came into action as the social group increased in 
size. Even if the classificatory system be founded 
in communistic conditions, it has features, such 


as the clear recognition of generations, which are 
most naturally explained by its growth out of a 
still earlier condition in which the unions between 
the sexes were monogamous, or were restricted to 
such small groups of persons as to approximate to 
that condition. 
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MARRIAGE (Celtic). — 1 . Gaul. — Polygamy 
does not seem to have been customary in Gaul. 
In the only passage that we have on the subject 
(Caesar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 19) the plural uxores 
is certainly due to the plural viri. At the time 
of Gaul’s last struggle against the Romans every 
Gaul bound himself by a sacred oatli neither to 
enter his house again nor to see his children, re- 
latives, or wife (uxorem, vii. 66) until ho had ridden 
twice through the enemy’s lines. We know that, 
as in other places, the wife (uxor) brought a dowry, 
but the husband ^so added an equal amount taken 
from his own property. 

On the death of either husband or wife, the 
survivor received both portions, along with the 
revenues accumulated after marriage (vL 19). 
Marriage was often employed as a means of 
securing political alliances ; thus Orgetorix gave 
bis daughter to Dumnorix ; and the latter bad 
his mother wedded to a noble of the Bituriges, and 
married his sister and other female relatives into 
other cities (i. 3, 9, 18). The wife’s position, then, 
was very much superior to that of a slave. Plutarch 
relates that, before the Gauls liad crossed the Alps, 
the women reconciled the opposing parties after a 
terrible civil war, and ever afterwards the Celts 
continned to admit their wives to their council 
when deliberating on peace and war, and to let the 
disputes with their allies be ruled by their wives’ 
judgment. An agreement was made, later, be- 
tween Hannibal and the Celts that, if the Celts 
had any grievance against the Carthaginians, the 
Carthaginian generals would judge, and, if the 
Carthaginians had any complaints against the Celts, 
the case would be judged by the wives of the Celts 
(de Mvi. Virt. 6; cf. Polysenus, vii. 50). The 
numerous stories handed down to us by the ancients 
about the women of the Celts — Chioraara (Polyb. 
xxii. 21), Camma (Pint, de Mul. Virt. 20), Eponina 
(Tac. HiX. iv. 67), Gyptis (Athen. xiii. 38 ; Justin, 
xliii. 3) — seem to prove that the Celtic wife was not 
the passive being that the wife has remained among 
most barbarous peoples. Cfe.sar, who often gives 
her the title of materfamilias, relates nevertheless 
that, when a. paterfamilias of high birth was about 
to die, his relations as.sembled, and, if there was 
any suspicion in connexion ivith his death, they 
cross-examined his wife like a slave ; if any delin- 
quency was proved, they put her to death by fire 
and all kinds of torments. But there is really 
nothing more in this than the exercise of the power 
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of life aiul death wliicli the jmtrrfumilms had over 
his wife as well as his children (vi. 19). 

2. Ancient Britain and Ireland. — Among the 
ancient Britons the position of woman was quite 
different. The women were the common possession 
of ten or twelve husbands, especially of brothers, 
or of fathers and their sons ; but the children bom 
from these unions belonged to the man who had 
married the woman first (Cresar, de Bell. Gall. v. 
14). AVomen were common property also in Cale- 
donia (Dio Cass. Ixxvi. 12 ; cf. Ixii. 6). In Ireland, 
it is stated, it was quite a natural thing for men 
to have intercourse with the wives of other men, 
with their mothers, or their sisters (Strabo, IV. 
V. 4; cf. Jerome, in Jovin. ii. 7), but we find a 
much more advanced social state among the Irish 
and Britons described in the ancient epics and the 
collections of laws and customs. 

3. Mediaeval Ireland. — In Ireland, although the 
wife might bring all her own personal belongings 
(tindl) with her, it was the husband first of all who 
provided a dowry (tinnscra) for his wife. This 
dowry consisted of metals (gold, silver, copper, 
brass), clothing, or cattle ; sometimes it consisted 
in some condition to be fulfilled by the future 
husband. In fact, marriage was generally a sort 
of sale, for the laws stipulate that the wife’s father 
has a right to the whole douTy for the first year, 
to two-thirds the second year, half the third year, 
and so on, his share decreasing until the twenty- 
first year, when the debt is cancelled ; during all 
this time the wife has control of what remains of 
her dowry each year. As a rule, marriages were 
celebrated by preference on the first days of August, 
at the time of the Fair of TaUltenn, or in the 
month of November. Polygamy seems to have 
been piactised, perhaps as an exception, a little 
before the Christian era. In any case, if it was 
very uncommon to have several wives of the free 
class, a king often had one or more concubines 
of a servile class in addition to his lawful wife 
{cltmuinter, ‘first wife’). Kinship ties were not 
always an obstacle to marriage : Lugaid, king of 
Ireland, married his mother ; and a king of Lein- 
ster had his two sisters as wives. 

The rights of the woman after marriage depended 
largely on her personal status in the community. 
In cases of separation for serious offence or by 
mutual consent, the wife received either the part 
of her dowry that was left her or what she brought 
on her marriage-day ; in dividing the property, 
all that she had acquired by work and manu- 
factured articles was taken into account, and 
the very smallest details were controlled by 
law. 

4. Mediaeval Wales and Brittany. — The laws 
of Wales show in their archaic parts a similar 
social state. The woman brought with her a dowry 
(agwcddy) equal to half of what her brother would 
have {gwaddul), and articles for her own use (argy- 
freu) ; she received from her husband a present 
proportionate to her position and payable on the 
morning after the consummation of the marriage 
(coivyll). The conditions of separation depended 
on how long the union had lasted. If it had con- 
tinued for a period of seven years all but three 
days, the belongings were divided equally between 
the couple ; but, if the wife left her husband before 
this time, and without good reason, she had no 
right to anything beyond her cowyll. Polygamy 
was forbidden. Fosterage seems to have been less 
■vvide-.«pread than in Ireland. 

The Britons who emigrated from Great Britain 
to Arraoiica in the 9th cent, called the dowry given 
by the husband to the wife enepuuert, ‘ face-price.’ 
It was often property in land. Cf. also artt. Chil- 
dren (Celtic), Ethics and Morality (Celtic), 
Fosterage, II. 5-7. 
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MARRIAGE (Christian). — i. The Christian 
ideal. — The NT does not profess to set forth any 
new law or theory of marriage. Our Lord’s answer 
to the Pharisees who questioned Him on the sub- 
ject of divorce (Mt 19“, Mk 10-) implies that the 
perfect ideal of marriage is sufficiently declared 
in the passage in Genesis which professes to record 
the original institution of the holy estate of matri- 
mony (Gn 2‘®®-). The teaching and legislation of 
the Christian Church on this subject may, there- 
fore, from one point of view, he regarded as a series 
of attempts to define more clearly and fully what 
is implied in the words of the original institution, 
and to enforce in practice the careful observance 
of the principles therein involved. 

It is, accordingly, not strange that the subject 
of marriage occupies a comparatively small space 
in the teachings of the NT, and is for the most 
part confined to general rules as to the behaviour 
of married people such as might very well have 
found a place in the teaching of any heathen 
philosopher. 

In the Gospels we have no direct reference to 
marriage, with the exception of our Lord’s de- 
liverances on the subject of divorce, which probably 
represent sayings uttered on different occasions, 
but which are, at any rate, all to the same purport : 
divorce is in itself sinful and inconsistent with 
the original divine institution of marriage. In the 
Epistles we have a number of practical exhorta- 
tions in which the duties of married persons are 
clearly declared. The supremacy of the husband 
as the head of the wife is recognized, and the dutj' 
of wifely obedience declared. Mutual love and 
consideration are urged with considerable insight, 
while the perfect unity of husband and wife as 
‘ one flesh’ is duly emphasized.’ 

The NT, in fact, deals with marriage as an 
established social institution as it deals with other 
established institutions, laying down broad general 
principles of conduct, and demanding faithfulness 
and uprightness in the discharge of all recognized 
duties. 

It was not necessary for the first Christian 
teachers to condemn polygamy, for in both the 
Graico-Roman and the Jewish world in their time 
monogamy was the universal rule. Polygamy is 
not expressly forbidden in the OT, nor was it un- 
common in ancient Israel ; but the Jewish teachers 
of the post-Exilic period had come to recognize 
that it was not consistent with the spirit of the 
original institution, which plainly demands the 
union of one man and one woman in marriage. 
Extra-matrimonial connexions might not be seri- 
ously condemned in the Gentile world, but, for the 
begetting of legitimate children, it was the rule 
that there should be only one wife to one husband. 
AVhile it is safe to say, however, that monogamy 
is assumed throughout the NT, there is perhaps 
only one pa-sage which a lover of proof texts 
could quote as distinctly forbidding polygamy, viz. 
1 Co T’* ‘ Let each man have his own wife, and let 
each woman have her own husband.’ 

Yet, although the NT does not profess to put 
forth any new laws on the subject, it is most true 
that the leligion of the gospel has done inestimable 
service, not only in restoring and preserving preci- 

1 The p.issaees of the NT dealinjj directly with marriage aic 
Mt 631 .Mk lU'l-ll, Lk nils, Mt 2i-13-30, Jlk 1219-33 Lk 203T--j 

Ro 71 - 1 , 1 Co 613-13 7 pafisim, Eph s—n, Col 3136 , 1 Ti 2011 - 59-16, 
He 131 , 1 p 31 - 8 . 
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ous principles which were being forgotten in an 
age of luxury and grievous luoral laxity, but also 
in changing profoundly men’s ideas of the marriage- 
relation and of its duties and responsibilities. This 
result is the direct outcome of the teaching of the 
NT. 

(1) The spirit and teaching of the NT tend to 

put the mutual love of husband and wife in the 
foremost place. Marriage has been described as 
a provision for the propagation of the race and the 
proper bringing up of children. The NT recog- 
nizes the importance of the Christian household 
and the rightful education of Christian children, 
but does not describe this as the main object of 
marriage. Again, marriage has been regarded as 
a provision for the satisfaction of a natural desire 
and a restraint upon unbridled indulgence. St. 
Paul acknowledges that marriage serves this pur- 
pose, but docs not give it any great prominence 
(1 Co According to the book of Genesis, 

marriage was instituted, in the first instance, to 
satisfy the need of man’s social nature. Because 
it was ‘ not good that the man should be alone,’ 
because companionship with his fellows was neces- 
sary for the jierfect development of his nature, 
marriage was instituted to provide him with the 
closest and most intimate form of companion- 
ship. Thus the words, * The twain shall oecome 
one flesh,’ imply much more than a merely carnal 
relationship — a thought which is instructively 
develtmed by JSt. Paul in Eph 5-^- 

(2) It is not too much to say that our whole 
conception of the marriage • relation has been 
changed, and changed for the better, by the high 
and honourable position accorded to women in the 
NT, and the general improvement in the status 
of woman which has been brought about under 
Christian intluence, and which has not yet, per- 
haps, reached its final goal. A sv.stem in which 
‘there can be no male and female' (Gal 3“) so far 
as all blessings, privileges, ami responsibilities are 
concerned, under which husband and wife are 
taught to remember that they are ‘joint-heirs of 
the "race of life’ (I P 3’), mu'-t of necessity tend 
to elevate, and, if it may be so expressed, to 
equalize, the marriage-relation. 

U hen St. Paul compare.s the marriage-bond to 
the union between Christ and the Church, he is, 
no doubt, making use of a very familiar idea fre- 
(luently expressed by the OT prophets, and apply- 
ing it to the Christian community. It is easy to 
see, however, that the substitution of Christ — our 
brother — for the auful Jahweh of the OT makes 
all the dilTerence in the world, the es.sential difier- 
ence, in fact, between the old world conception 
and that of the Chri.--tian Church. The ancient 
Komaiis had a high ideal of the sanctity of married 
life — an ideal which, a- the vciy bitterness of the 
satiri'ts prove-, wa- not wholly lost in the terrible 
immorality of the times when Christianity made 
its appearance. Nevertheless, among Jews and 
Koniaiis alike, as also, to a considerable extent, 
among the Creeks, the relation of the wife to tlie 
husband was, to all intents and puipo-es, that of 
a slave to her master. Under the gor-pel the 
superiority of the husband i.s more that of the 
parent to the child or, rather, of a iirotecting 
brother to a sister. It is soin 'times .as-eried that 
the terms in whii'li the suprem..ey of the Ini-sband 
and the dutie.s of obedience and reverence on the 
wife’s part are put forth in the NT aie too .strong 
to be in haimony with our iiieas t i-daj-, anil that 
we have, in fact, passed beyond th,' i>.iint of view 
of the NT. If so, this veiy .ulvance > the natural 
and iipi-e-saiy outcome of the gospel hist .a- truly 
.■!s the abolition of slavery — another so 'al iii-titu- 
Mou which is nowhere directly condr-nn ■ in the 
NT. It may be argued on rational gin..",.- that 


the natural characteristics of the sexes must in- 
volve a certain supeiiority and controlling power 
on the man’s side in the nuptial relation ; hue such 
questions cannot be d' ■ ideil by the mere a]>peal to 
isolated texts of the Bible. 

(3) The union of the sexes has been purified, 
and the hapipiness of the married relation secured, 
by the absolute prohibition of every kind of extra- 
matrimonial connexion. Sucli connexions were 
regarded with absolute indillerence by the Greeks, 
and, in consequence, the temporaiy connexion 
with the eraipa, or courtesan, came to be much 
more higlilj- valued than the legitimate mariiage, 
to the manifest injury of the home life and the 
status of the lawful wife. By the Eomans, it may 
be said, such connexions, though not so lightly 
regarded as among the Greeks, were, on the 
■whole, regarded with contemptuous indifference. 
Although the case was different, so far as the 
Jervish law wa.s concemed, we cannot doubt that 
the Jews would he niucli influenced by the prevail- 
ing tone of thought in the Gentile world and would 
imbibe sometliing of the very lax principles of 
morality current in their day. All such con- 
nexions are emphatically condemned in the NT, 
and it is expressly taught that the physical con- 
nexion of itself involves the obligation of the 
man iage-bond (see 1 Co 6'®). 

(4) The gospel emphatically condemned divorce 
as e.ssentially sinful. In ancient Rome divorce 
was regarde'd as in some sense dishoiiourahle, 
and therefore undesirable. For five hundred and 
twenty years it was boasted that divorce was un- 
known m Rome (Val. Max. ii. 1), and the very 
bitterness with which the satirists denounce the 
laxity of their time in this matter shows that 
the old idea has not yet been wholly lost. Never- 
thele-s, it is only too evident that, in the time 
of luxury and advanced civilization in which the 
gospel was first preached, divorce was coming to 
be looked upon iiitli the utmost indillerence as a 
commonplace fact in ordinary social life. 

The Jews had no doubt as to the lawfulness of 
divorce (cf. art. ‘Divorce,’ in JE iv. [190.3] ti24-6‘2S), 
and it is probable that Mt 19® most truly represents 
the form of their question to our I.ord. They de- 
sired to have His opinion, not on the que.stioii of 
the lawfulness of divorce, hut as to the causes for 
which divorce might be legitimately instituted. 
Our Lord's ans'wer declares the es.seutial sinful ne-s 
of divorce as inconsistent uith the oiiginal institu- 
tion of marriage. 

(5) The teaching of St. Paul about marriage as 
the symbol or analogue of the my- 1 leal union of 
Christ with His Chuich (Eph 5^-'^) has had a pro- 
found effect on Christian thought, elevating and 
purifying the conception of marriage. Man Inge 
for the Christian is something more than the 
ordinary social institution ; it is, above everything 
else, ‘ a holy e.statc.' Man and vife me no longer 
twain, but one llesh. This, as lia- already been 
jiointed out, implies more tliau ,a merely physical 
union. How much moie? It may be said that 
it implies a peifect union of love and atl'cetion, and 
entire community of aims and interests, as also of 
worldly posses-ions, ami a j.eifect mutual umler- 
standing. This positivi-c explanation maype;';aps 
seem sufficient to the moiiein mind ; but it is easy 
to see that the compaiisun with the spiritual union 
between Christ an.l the Cburoli might, to Hellenic 
re.ader.s, very naturally suggest something more, 
something in the nature of a inetaphy-ieal basis 
for the union of aims, ath.-etion.-, ami interests. 
This basis may be conceiv..iI as a sort of mystic, 
or. possibly, psycbo-pliy-icai bond, uniting the two 
-pints so as to foim a kind of single peisoiiahtv. 
It is qnite conceivable— we may even ‘ay tl.it 
it is probable— tb.it some siicb i.iea w.i ni the 
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mind of the Apostle. The idea may not seem 
altogether absurd to a modem metaphysician ; 
but, if it should seem inconceivable, we are 
not bound to defend the infallibility of St. Paul’s 
metaphysics, and may be quite satisfied with 
the simple, positive, and practical view of the 
union. 

It is, however, necessary to bear in mind that 
this idea of a mj-stic or psycho-physical bond 
formed in matrimony is, essentially, that sacra- 
mental view of marriage which was authoritatively 
defined in the Middle Ages, winch is still the 
accepted doctrine of the Roman and Eastern 
churches, and which has had important practical 
consequences for Christian thought and Christian 
life.i 

2 . M^riag-e rites and ceremonies.— The history 
of the rites and ceremonies accompanying marriage 
belongs properly to the sphere of the Christian 
antiquarian ; but, inasmuch as those rites and 
ceremonies have been the subject of mystical inter- 
pretation orr the part of ChriC ■ ■ ' 

have thus acquired a certain . ■ 

a brief notice of them may w ^ • i 

present article. 

Marriage-celebrations in all times and in all 
cormtries have been either essentially rehgious 
functions or, at all events, accompanied by religious 
rites and ceremonies. The solemnization of mar- 
riage by a religious ceremony is, therefore, no new 
thing peculiar to the Christian Cliurch. In fact, 
there is not a single feature in the marriage- 
services of the Christian communities that cannot 
be traced back to the sponsalia, or to the 
nuptial ceremonies, of the Roman Empire. On 
the other hand, the form of our Christian ser- 
vices, the ministerial benediction, and the clear 
expression of Christian doctrine in prayers and 
exhortations have helped to preserve a living sense 
of the peculiar sanctity of marriage as taught in 
the NT. 

Marriage is, in the first place, an atiair of the 
family. In the earliest period the Christian con- 
gregation regarded itself as a spiritual family, and 
the life and concerns of every member of the con- 
gregation were of intimate interest to the whole 
liody. No member of the congregation ought to 
enter upon so important a step as the contract of 
matrimony without the advice and approval of the 
whole congregation. This is implied in the words 
of Ignatiu.s ; 

TTpeiret Se rots #cal rats •yafiovpifVaty^ ^era yviafiTf^ toO 

cTTio'icoirou kpuxTuv TTOteiff^ot, 'Lvo. 6 ycLjcio? 17 fcard Kvpiov »cai 
Kar (Ep. ad Pvlycarp. v.). 

It is inconceivable, therefore, that the celebration 
of marriage should not have been accompanied 
from the very first with suitable acts of Christian 
worship, or that the accustomed marriage-rites 
should not have been celebrated as a solemn religious 
function. With the expansion of the Churclf and 
tile consequent weakening of the close bond of 
social union between members of the same con- 
gregation, the necessity for ecclesiastical sanction 
for marriage would be le.ss strongly felt, and mar- 
riages might l>e contracted without any formal 
benediction. 

The tchtimony of the Eathers, from the middle 
of the 3rd cent, onwards, shows that what we 
should now describe as civU marriages were not 
nnkno\yn, perhaps were not uncommon, but at the 
same time were .strongly discountenanced by the 
Church. It is evident that the general feeling in 
the Church n a- very much the same as it is to-day. 
M bile ,a leligious cereiiiuny va- not required .as a 
< onditioii of ( hristian coiiiniuniou, ir was felt that 
the right ami proper course was for all Christian 

I Whenever ttie sacramental idea is referred to in this article, 

aiav be takfn ti... ,.U.i hei eui evrluiiied is meant. 

^ 0. n. Li^htloot prefers ya^vtrois. 


people marrying honourably to seek the benediction 
of the Church upon their union.' 

From the 5th cent, onwards there can be little 
doubt that the celebration of marriage with ecclesi- 
astical benediction w'as the almost universal custom. 
The inference which has sometimes been drawn 
from the fact that about a.d. 802 Charlemagne 
prohibited marriage without benediction {Capit. 
vii. 363) and that so late as a.d. 900 Leo tlie 
Philosopher issued a similar edict {Xovel. 89), that 
purely civil marriages were very common up to the 
end of the 8th or 9th cent., is not home ont by 
anything that we know of those ages. 

Nevertheless, marriage without benediction, 
though thus condemned by the civil law, was, if 
otherwise unobjectionable, regarded as valid in the 
Church up to the time of the Council of Trent. 
That CouncO (A.D. 1563, sess. xxiv.) decreed that 
henceforth no marriage should be considered valid 
unless celebrated by a priest in the presence of 
at least two other witnesses. The decree, indeed, 
clearly expresses the principle that the ceremony 
is not of the essence of the sacrament, the matter 
of which remains, as before, the consent of the 
parties ; but it claims the right on the part of the 
Church to regulate the conditions under which a 
valid marriage can be celebrated. The decree holds 
good only in those countries in which the decrees 
of the Council have been published. 

In the Eastern Churches the Confession of Peter 
Mogllas of Kiefif (A.D. 1640), in which the priestly 
benediction, the accustomed formularies, and the 
invocation of the Holy Spirit are declared to be 
• ■ ■ arded as authoritative. 

I . • . ■ in use all over the 

' • . I « ’ . Is of years past contain 

elements derived from two sources, viz. the ^on- 
salia, the ancient ceremony of betrothal, and the 
n uptioe, or mamage-ceremony proper. The solemn 
troth-plight, the joining of hands, and the giving 
and receiving of a ring or rings with certain gifts 
of money — the arrhxz, pledge of the dov\Ty — were 
the principal features of the betrothal ceremony. 
The veiling of the bride, the crorvning of the bride 
.and bridegroom, the formal handing over of the 
bride by her parent or guardian to the care of the 
bridegroom, the solemn declaration of the comple- 
tion of the contract, and the bringing home of the 
bride in triumphal procession to her future home 
were the accustomed nuptial ceremonies. The 
priestly benediction may perhaps be considered as 
the distinctively Christian addition to the ancient 
ceremonies, yet even this may have been simply 
a special sanctification of the ancient congratula- 
tions of the family ; it is even possible that in the 
Christian service there was some attempt to recall 
the ancient confarreatiu, which had by Christian 
times become practically obsolete, but which, with 
its .accompaniment of sacrifice and solemn bene- 
dictions, was the only form recognized by Roman 
law for the celebration of an absolutely indissoluble 
marriage. The reference to the demand for ten 
witne-sses in .St. Ambrose^ uould naturally suggest 
the confarreatio. Old custom.s are often preserved 
in an imperfect fashion even when they have 
Ijecome obsolete (see Markiaue [Roman]). 

1 The following pasaa^^es niay be referretl to as bearing out 
the view here presented ; Clem. Alex. Peed. iii. 11, Strom, iv. 
20; Tert. ad Uxor. ii. 9, de Pudk. 4 (this passage is worth 
quoting in full : * Ideo penes nos, occultae qu(^ue coniunctiones, 
id est non prius apud eeclesiam professae, iuxta moechiam et 
fornicataonem iudicaripericlitantur. inde consertae obtentu 
inatrinionii crimen eludant ’) ; Ambrose, Ep. xix. 7, condemning 
mixed marriages with unbelievers, which the Church censured, 
but could not wholly prevent in the earlier centuries ; Syneains, 
bishop of Ptolemais, Ep. cx. ; Basil, Ep. xvii., canon 69, etc. 

2 ‘Mam si inter decem testes confectis sponsalibus, impins 
consumraatis, quaevis teniina viro ooniuneta inoitah non sme 
magiio peri.ailo perj'etrat adulteriuni’ ('h f.apsv .•■■■>• 

lirciatof, \ .). This passage nia, . ot totirsv, s.nipi> refer to the 
old Roman custom by way of example. 
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There is no express evidence that the veiling of 
the bride formed part of the Roman ceremonies of 
betrothal ; it seems rather to have been confined 
to the nuptials proper. In Tertullian’s time, 
however, it was a betrothal ceremony amongst 
Christians, the bride continuing to wear the 
betrothal veil from the time of the betrothal to 
the wedding-day (Tert. de. Viri/. triandis, xi.). 

A passage in Tei tullian would seem to imply 
that the giving of a ring, though a harmless 
heathen custom, was not practised by Chri.stians 
in his day {de Idolol. xvi.). This may have been 
the case with some of the stricter or more old- 
fashioned Christians, but the universal custom of 
the Church from the 4th cent, onwards would 
seem to show that the giving of the ring had 
always been generally practisetl. 

The crowning of the bride and bridegroom was 
condemned by Tertullian as implying acknow- 
ledgment of heathen deities. Yet it continued to 
be commonly j)ractised in the Western Church long 
after his day. In the Ea'tern Church it iivevails 
to the present day, and i-- regarded as the most 
important part of the maniage-ceremony, marriage 
in the East being often described as ‘ the clowning.’ 

That sponsalia ami actual nuptials were still 
regarded as distinct ceremonies, lietween which an 
interval of time might elapse, up to the middle of 
the 9th cent., is exident from the letter of Pope 
Nicholas I. to the I’ulgarians (.4.D. 865 \_PL cxix. 
980]), in vhich he treats of the marriage customs 
of the Western Church. It is, however, most 
probable that from much earlier times the two 
cerermuiioshad been generally combined in practice. 
Formal spununHa were not required by Roman 
law, and were frequently omitted. In such cases 
it would be natural that the gixdng of the ring, 
the troth-plight, and other espousal ceremonie.s 
woulil take place at the actual marriage. The 
Anglican custom of celebrating the first part of 
the marriage-.service in tlie body of the Church, 
while the conclmling prayers and benediction are 
said at the altar, is a vestige of the ancient dis- 
tinction between espousals and marriages. 

3. Asceticism and marriage. — The idea that 
tlierc is something necessarily impure and degrad- 
ing in the union of the sexes in marriage, or that, 
at all events, marriage must be regarded as a 
somewhat grudging conce.ssion to human weakness, 
finds no place in the teaching of the NT. Not- 
Avithstanding the strict inculcation of the general 
principle of self-denial, there is nothing to suggest 
that tlie celibate or virgin state i.- in any Way 
higher or holier than the estate of marriage. 
There is just one passsage, in the Apocalypse of 
John (14‘), which, horvever interpreted, seems to 
imply a preference for the virgin st.ate ; otherwi-e 
the NT gives no siijiport to the doctrine. If St. 
Paul prefers tlie unmarried state, it is on purelv 
utilitarian grounds, hcc.anse of the greater freedom 
from worldly cares en joyed liy the unmarried. If 
we may accept the Pastoral Epistles as his, or as 
expres.sing his mind, the -Apostle thought it most 
desirable that younger rvidows should contract a 
■second marriage. Yet, inasmuch as what we may 
call ascetic ideas w-ere Avidely prevalent, not only 
among the Es-enes (q.v.)m Juclaism, but in certain 
circles in the lieathen Avorld, it is very likely that 
such ideas Avere to some extent pitn'alent in the 
Church from tlie very first. The aAvful prevalence 
of vice and immoiality, the consequent demand for 
a resolute light against those ‘ fleshly lusts AAhich 
Avar against the -oiil,' .and .a sense of the strength 
of spii'iial dcsiics and iiiijm'scs would natiiiallA' 
create a feeling of repiiNion again-t all forni- oi 
iiidulgpiice, even the mo-t innocent, in those new ly 
aroii-od to a desire for a new and higher life. It i' , 
not sarpri'iiig. tlieiefoie, that iium the middle of I 


the 3rd cent, the ascetic vieAv should have taken a 
film hold on the Christian Church and should have 
speedily become the predominant and, in fact, 
universally accepted view. The rise of monasticism 
and the admiration aroused by the devotion of the 
monastics and also, from the middle of the 4th 
cent., the intensified Avorldliness of the noAV fashion- 
able Chun h Avould naturally foster tlie grOAvth of 
the ascetic ideal. The command, ‘ Love not the 
Avorld’(l Jn2'’’), had to find someneAv interpretation 
Avhen the Avorld Avas no longer a professedly heathen 
Avorld, hut a community of nominal Christians. 
The doctrine of the earlier Gnostics, Basilidians, 
Satuminians, Encratites, etc., and of the Mani- 
chaeans, of tlie essential sinfulness of conjugal 
union Avas, of course, formally condemned, but in 
the extraxagant laudations of virginity in the 
Avritingsof St. Jerome, and even the more moderate 
utterances of St. Augustine, the disparagement of 
the married state sometimes approaches very closely 
to the views of those heretics. Throughout the 
Middle Ages the doctrine of the superiority of the 
virgin state firmly liehl its gi'ound, and led to 
many extravagances. But the teaching of the NT 
and the constant Ax itness of the Church served at 
all events as a safeguard against the Avorst results 
of the disparagement of marriage. 

It Avas not until the Reformation of the 16th 
cent, that any serious attempt Avas made to vindi- 
cate the claims of healthy home life and happy 
marriage to a position of equality Avith the virgin 
state. In Luther’s eyes ail monastic voavs Avere 
essentially sinful {de Votis 'laonasticis, 1521), and, 
in general, the Reformers maintained a similar 
position. The question of the superiority of vir- 
ginity became an essential point of controversy 
between the Roman Catholics and their opponents, 
and the Council of Trent (sess. 24, can. x.) con- 
demned Avith anathema the doctrine of the equality 
of the married state Avith, or its superiority over, 
the state of celibacy'.' 

The objection to second maniages, Avliich Avere 
discouraged by the Church and absolutely forbidden 
by the Montanists, Avas one result of the ascetic 
spirit. This Ave should noAV regard as a mere 
harmless eccentricity of no serious importance in 
the history of Christian thought ; but it is far 
otherAvise Avith another result of the ascetic move- 
ment — the enforcement of the celibacy of the clergy. 

It is significant tliat it Avas in the course of the 
3rd cent, that the question of the propriety of 
clerical marriage seems first to have become 
prominent. Hitherto the clergy, like other Christ- 
ian men, might be married or not, according to 
their discretion. Those who held the essential 
superiority of the celibate life Avould naturally 
consider that the clergy, as especially belonging 
to the class of holy persons, should be unmarried. 
A-t all events, in the 3rd cent, it came to be recog- 
nized that, as each man should ‘ abide in that 
calling Av herein he was called ’ (1 Co 7-“), the clergy 
should not contract marriage after their ordination. 
Decisions to this effect .are found in the canons of 
some local synods, though the Council of Ancyra 
(A.D. 314) made an exception in the case of 
deacons, who. before ordination, should inform the 
bishop if they intend to many. From this po.^i- 
tion it AA-as a natural steji to 'the vierv that after- 
ordination clerics should cease to maintain con- 
jugal relations Ax-ith their Avives— a vieAv Avliich 
could scarcely have been put forth except by 
a council of celibates. Tlie Council of Eh'ir'a 
(Illiberis; A.D. 3051 laiil down this rule under 
penalty of deprivation. The ei nmenical Council 

I Income of his Hoinilitf.'!— " <i. serin 4. m Srrnphtm, 

= riu. 1— (_'hr\sostoni 'xtron'jrly the bl''‘':~a<lness of 

the mamed state. Jovmian. the nppnnent of N-t ■tei'rine, was 
a warm advocate of the sanv* Me %. but the gtnera! consensus of 
Chnstiaa opinion was on the other side. 
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of Nicfea (A.D. 325) was restrained from passing a 
similar ordinance only by the emphatic protest of 
the Martyr Confessor Paphnutius, who pleaded 
earnestly in favour of the perfect sanctity of 
married life. From the close of the 4th cent, the 
principle that the clergy ought to be celibates was 
universally adopted in theory in the Western 
Church. Pope Siricius (A.D. 385) in his Epistle to 
Himerius (PL xiii. 1132 ff.), described by H. H. 
MUman * as ‘ the first authentic Decretal, the first 
letter of the Bishop of Borne, which became a law 
to the Western Church,’ absolutely interdicted the 
marriage of the clergy. Nevertheless, all through 
the Middle Ages, despite the zealous efforts of men 
like Boniface l., St. Gregory the Great, St. Anselm, 
and St. Dunstan, despite papal edicts and decrees 
of councils, the marriage of the clergy continued 
to exist in every part of Europe. It was regarded 
in general with indifference, sometimes with ap- 
proval, by the laity, and was zealously contended 
for as a right by the secular clergy. Even after 
the vigorous crusade of Hildebrand (1020-85), 
the ‘ scandal,’ as it was considered, of ‘ clerical 
concubinage’ maintained its existence here and 
there, though it was probably never after Hilde- 
brand’s time regarded with the same indifference 
as before. 

In the Eastern Church the rule of celibacy has 
never been imposed on the inferior clergy. By the 
6th Council of Constantinople (in Trullo ; A.D. 
680) the marriage of clerics after ordination was 
forbidden, but for those married before ordination, 
with the exception of the bishops, the continuance 
of conjugal relations was permitted ; the wife of a 
bishop was compelled either to become a deaconess 
or to retire into a convent. For all practical pur- 
poses this remains the rule of the Eastern Churches 
to the present day, except that marriage is not 
merely permissible but compulsory for the parish 
priest, who must, however, be married before 
ordination. The bishops are chosen from the 
ranks of the monastics, so that no parish priest 
can look forward to promotion to the highest posi- 
tion in his Church. 

4. Ecclesiastical law and Church discipline. — 

The Christian Church from the very beginning was 
constituted as an organized society or, at all events, 
as a closely connected congeries of societies claim- 
ing as a right and duty to exercise moral super- 
vision and discipline over individual members. 
Church law and ecclesiastical jurisdiction are, 
then, no late outgrowth or corruption of primitive 
Christianity, but trace their origin to the earliest 
time, and even to the days of the Apostles. It was 
inevitable that in the Apo.stolic Age such questions 
connected with marriage should arise as would be 
considered suitable for the judgment of the com- 
munity. In 1 Co 7 we have an interesting example 
of such questions and of the apostolic method of 
dealing with them. The saying of Ignatius as to 
the necessity of submitting a proposed marriage- 
contract for the approval of the bishop has already 
been quoted. 

Nor is it at all surprising that matters connected 
with marriage should have, from the Apostolic 
Age until now, occupied an important place in 
ecclesiastical legislation. From the civil side, 
marriage is regarded as a legal contract which 
must be regulated for practical purposes by the 
State. From the Clui^tian point of view, marriage 
is a holy estate which the Church may claim to 
regulate in the highest interests of religion and 
morality. Experience shows that there must ever 
be a possibility of conflict between the two juris- i 

1 Uht. of Latin ChriUianiti/, London, 1S7'2, i. 97 ; see also ] 
A. P. Stanley, Lectures on the Hist, of the Eastern Church, do. i 
^1, lectt. 1 . and v. ; H. 0. Romanoff, Rites and Customs of the 
&reco-Russian Church, do. IsCS; Photius, yornocanon, Paris, 1 
1815 . 1 


dictions, and that, consequently, difficulties in 
practice may often result. 

* Aliae sunt leges Caesarum, aliae Christi ; aliud Papianus aliud 
Paulua noster praecepic’ (Jerome, Ep. Ixxvii. 3). 

But, while in theory it is very simple to say that 
the Christian must at all events give the ‘ leges 
Christi ’ the first place in his obedience, in practice 
he may often fintl himself confronted with the 
question whether a law or supposed law of the 
Church must really be received as a divine ordi- 
nance. So long as the Church was a small and 
uninfluential body in the heathen world, it did 
not much matter whether its regulations for the 
discipline of its members came into conflict with 
generally received opinions or not, and, as a 
general rule, in the earlier centuries Christians 
were content to abide by the rulings of their 
ecclesiastical authorities, though even then we 
have reason to believe that Church censures were 
sometimes defied or evaded when Christians wished 
to avail themselves of some legal right in opposition 
to the rule of the community. The case of mixed 
marriages with Jews or pagans, which often took 
place despite the ecclesiastical prohibitions, is an 
example in point. 

In the Middle Ages the matter was settled by 
allowing marriage, for Christians at all events, to 
become entirely an affair of the Church. Much 
laxity of observance might prevail, and the lawless 
men of the medimval period might often flout the 
wholesome restraints of the law ; the princes of the 
Frankish, Teutonic, and other new nations might 
decline to abandon their ancient right to have a 
plurality of wives ; but, none the less, it was fnlly 
recognized that the Church’s jurisdiction in such 
matters ought to be respected as supreme. It is in 
the modem period, since the Reformation, that 
the question of the two jurisdictions and the proper 
relations of the one to the other has come into 
prominence and has given occasion to many practi- 
cal difficulties arising from the conflict of two 
different ideals. The Reformers vindicated the 
claims of the State and of the civil magistrate as 
against the extravagant claims of the mediteval 
Church, holding that the laws of the Christian 
State must be regarded as Christian laws and must 
be obeyed, and that no law-abiding citizen should 
be subjected to Church censure or other social 
inconvenience for neglecting some ecclesiastical 
ordinance, so long as he did nothing illegal or 
dishonourable. It was, of course, understood that 
no law contrary to the teaching of the gospel 
should be obeyed. The Roman Catholic party, on 
the other hand, while in general admitting the 
duty of obedience to the law of the State, held that 
it was the province of the Church to define what 
should or should not be considered lawful in the 
matter of marriage. Both parties would agree 
that the object of all marriage laws should be to 
safeguard purity and morality, and w’ould probably 
admit that the Church had no right to impose any- 
thing in opposition to the law of the State, unless 
it were in some sort necessary for that object ; but 
the Reformers would by no means concede to their 
opponents that it was for the Church to impose any 
regulations which it pleased, whether in conformity 
with the laws of the State or not. The two ques- 
tions which in modern timoN have given occasion to 
most difficulty have been the question of divorce 
and the question of the conditions of valid matri- 
mony. 

(ft) Dii-orce. — Divorce, in the strict and proper 
acceptan<e of the term, means the complete 
i lupture of the marriage -bond, the persons divorced 
] being left free to marry again. Canonists and 
I theologians, however, frequently apply the term 
, to what is more properly called ‘ .separation ’ or, 

1 when sanctioned by legal process, ‘ judicial separa- 
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tion,’ in ^v!u(.■h the rutcHbun i~ not supjtosed to be 
broken and re-maniage i?, therefore, not per- 
missible. The latter is described a.s rfivortu''!' n 
mcns'j ft fhcro. in contradistinction to the more 
complete rJirr.r*i>iji) a vinculo inutrimonii. 

It lias been universally admitted that adultery 
and, perhaps, some other grave ofi'ences justify the 
separation of man and rvife. Such separation is, 
indeed, contrary to the high Christian ideal of 
marriage ; but under the new dispensation, a.s 
under the old, it i.s necessary for the hardness of 
men’s hearts in this imperfect world to make jiro- 
vision for occasional failures to attain the perfect 
ideal. But, while this is the case with regard to 
separation, there has been considerable difference 
of opinion on the more difficult question of divorce 
in the proper sense of the word. The broad general 
principle i.s that divorce is something which ought 
not to be, that it ought not even to be thought of 
as a possibility by Christian people. But is the 
broad general principle to be regarded as a law 
binding universally and unconditionally? If any 
e.xceptions are to be allowed, in what cases do they 
apply ? Should man and woman stand on the -anie 
footing as regards the right to claim divorce? 
Should any difference be made between cases where 
both partners are professing Christians and those 
in which one is an unbeliever or a heretic ? These 
and similar questions have from century to century 
occupied the attention of Christian teachers and 
legislators. 

The teaching of our Lord on this subject, as it 
has come down to us, is found in four pas-ages in 
the Synoptic Gospels, viz. Alt Aik 10 -■’^ 

and Lk lb'’. In Alaik and Luke the prohibition 
of divorce and re-marriage is absolute and un- 
qiialificd ; in Matthew the qualifications ‘s.aving for 
the cause of fornication,’ ‘ except for fornication’,* 
are added. Roman C.atholic divines and those 
-Anglicans who adopt the stricter view maintain 
that, as each Gospel must be taken in and by itself 
as authoritative, the passage in Mark must be 
accepted .a.-i the decisive rule for Christians, while 
the qualified .-tatement in Mattliew mu-t be under- 
stood as meiely giving s, auction to separation ‘a 
mensa et thoro ’ in case of adultery. 

On the other hand, it is contended that the 
ordinaiy rules of e.vegesis require us to interpret 
the unqualified statements in Mark and Luke 
by the fuller and more balanced statement in 
Matthew, so that we must not take each Gospel as 
an independent entity, but must compare one with 
another to ascertain what Christ really taught. 
Moreover, it is contended that, when He spoke 
about divorce, our Lord must have Im.d in mind 
the complete severance of the marriage- bond, since 
that was the only meaning His hearers could possibly 
attach to the word. It is pointed out that the 
sayings in Mark and Luke are simply ordinary 
examples of the method of the great Prophet, who 
was accustomed to set forth broad principles in an 
absolute and sometimes an extreme form, leaving 
it to His people to apply His teachings with all the 
necessary qualifications in the manner of legisl.a- 
tion to their individual cases and needs. That 
this principle has always tieen recognized in the 
interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount with- 
out in the least detracting from the supreme value 
of that great utterance cannot well be denied. 
Our Lord as teacher was a prophet rather than 
a legislator. Hence it i-- maintained that the 
passage in Matthew may be taken as a fuller 
expression of the Lord's mind than the briefer 
passages in the other Gospels, that we have His 
express sanction for divorce in case of adultery, 
V ith consequent permission to marry again in the 
ease of the innocent partner. It is not, of course, 
1 jrop^KTo? Adyou roppcrar (6*^ ; fVi woprtif (19®). 


denied tlmt, if the bond is broken, it is broken 
alike for both partners, but, a.s the gniltv partner 
is, or lias been, living in notorious sin, and can give 
no evidence of reperrtance except by abstaining 
altogether from marriage, such guilty partner mnsi 
necessarily be relused the < fiiun h's benediction in 
the case of re-man i.age. The latter principle has 
been invariabij- and universally accepted. 

Although itris evident that adultery atlects the 
marriage relation more closely than any other 
offence, yet it may fairly be said that there are 
other things which may make married life so in- 
tolerable, and the perfect ideal union so impossible, 
that, if divorce or separation be allowed at all, the 
grounds for such separation ought not in reason to 
lie confined to the one offence of .adultery. This 
difficulty was met by many of the Fathers by show- 
ing, on good Scriptural authority, that iilolatry, 
covetousness, rinnatural offences, etc., might rightly 
be classed under the heading of spiritual adultery. 
There is probably no more than a formal difference 
between this and the argument which appeals most 
forcibly to modem minds — that there are ofi'ences 
which make married life so intolerable that there 
can be no restoration of affection, that, where the 
tie of affection Iras been absolutely destroyed, the 
real vinevlum has been ruptured, and that, there- 
fore, such offences may lightly be put in the same 
category as conjugal infidelity in the strict sense 
of the word.' 

The pass-vges in the S.vnoptio Gospels have been treated as 
the.v stand in the NT without any reference to the results o( 
modern critici-m ; it will be generallv a lnntted that such treat- 
ment is justified in dealing with ethical or doctrinal questions. 
It must, however, be acknowledged that the recent higher 
criticism of the Synoptic Gospels has thrown a new light upon 
the matter and, to a certain extent, strengthened the case of 
those who condemn divorce absolutely. A large and increasing 
number of competent critics are of opinion that the qualifica- 
tion, ‘excejit tor the cause of tornioation,’ formed no part of 
our Lord’s teaching (e.g., A. B. Bruce. H. Weiss, H. H, Wendt, 
P. W. Schmiedel, B. W. Bacon, C. G. llonteflore), and that He 
forbade divorce simply and absolutely. The four passages are 
reduced to two. "The passage Lk lor^, probably derived from 
tile source Q, may be regarded as the original and genuine 
form which has been edited by the first Evangelist in ilt 5*’"'. 
It Is quite evident that Mt 193<“ and .Aik 10®-*® are lint slightly 
different versions of the same conversation, vvhile everything 
goes to show that the form in Mark is the original (see W. C. 
Allen, ICC, ‘St. Matthew,’® Edinburgh, 1912, ad foe.).® 

If the modem critical view is ^^enerally accepted, 
it will, no doubt, be admitted that the case of those 
who absolutely condemn divorce will be somewhat 
stren^^thened, but it is not likely that the existing 
state of opinion on the whole will be very much 
atfected. The acceptance of the critical view w'ill 
simply hrin^ into greater prominence the fact that 
questions of this kind liave never really been de- 
cided on grounds either of exegesis or of authority 
pure and simple, but that our interpretation of our 
Lord’s teaching has always been guided by moral 
and theological considerations. The saving clauses, 
Ta.p€Krhs X670U Tropv^ia% and iirl Topveii^, Uiay be 
admitted to be early notes of interpretation added 
by the Church— a reminiscence, perhaps, of instruc- 
tion actually received from the Lord — but those 

1 Augnstine frequently expressed the idea of the wider inter- 
pretation of ‘ fornication.’ ‘ Si infidelitas fornicatio est, et 
idololatria infidelitas, et avaritia idololatria, non est dubitandum 
avaritiam fomicationem esse’ {de Serm. J)o7nini, i. xvi. 40). 
See also several passages to the same effect in the de Conjugiis 
adulterinis. In the Helractationes Augustine expresses doubt 
as to the legitimacy of this exegesis (i. IP). Passages from 
Hermas and Origen in which the idea is expressed are also cited 
(cf. Bingham, Antiq. xxii. v. 2). 

3 W. C. Allen, though holding the critical view, \c-t protests, 
in letters to The Guardian (Ixv. [1910] 920, 9S5. ieS4f., 1782), 
against making use of critical results to decide dogmatic ques- 
tions, and justifies the use of the NT as received by the Churcdi. 
.1. Keble, in his pamphlet, *An argument for not proceeding 
immediately to repeal the laws which treat the nuptial bond as 
indissoluble' (Oxford, 1857), attempted to <lefend the stricter 
view on the ground that the passages in Matthew were meant 
only for the Jews of Christ's own time, ami were not to app!\ to 
Christians, for whom the absolute prohibitions were inti=!i(itr(J. 
This view does not seem to have met with much approx..!, and 
is not DOW advanced. 
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Avho plead for the right of divorce will still main- 
tain that the interpretation ^\'as fully justified and 
quite on a level with many of our other interpre- 
tations of the Sermon on the Mount. 

The only other passage in the MX where the 
subject of divorce is directly treated is 1 Co 7, 
where St. Paul appeals to our Lord's authority, 
repeating the general prohibition of divorce. There 
is nothing, however, to indicate that, when he 
speaks of a separation between wife and husband, 
he has the special case of conjugal infidelity before 
his mind. The presumption is rather the other 
way, and it would .seem as if he were merely think- 
ing of the case of separation for what we should 
describe as incompatibility of temper. The chief 
interest of tliis chapter centres in the rules and 
regulations laid down by the Apostle with reference 
to matters about which lie could not appeal to any 
direct utterances of the Lord Jesus. 

In the first place, he recognizes the possibility 
of separation ‘ a mensa et thoro ’ (v.*') ; if husband 
and wife are separated for any reason, they are to 
remain single or become reconciled to each other. 
Even though he were not actually considering the 
case of separation for conjugal infidelity, we may 
feel sure that, if he had done so, the Apostle woulil 
have approved of the counsel given in the Shepherd 
of Hernias. 

The Jewish husband who divorced hia wife was forbidden by 
the law to take her hack ; but it is characteristic of the gospel 
to give prominence to the possibility of repentance ; and so 
Hermas charges the husband who has put away his unfaithful 
wife to remain unmarried (5ia riiv lieTavoiau) so that the sinner 
might have an opportunity for repentance with consequent 
restoration (.Vanif. it. 1). 

In the second place, St. Paul deals with the case 
of a marriage between a Christian and an unbe- 
liever— Jew or heathen. If it is desired that the 
union should continue, well and good ; if not (v."®), 
a brother or sister is not under bondage in such 
a case, and, if the unbeliever dissolves the con- 
nexion, the Christian is free. This must be taken 
to mean free to marry again (ef. Ko I'"- for the 
use of the terms ‘ freedom ’ and ‘ bondage’)- This 
passage was expressly cited in later times as the 
authority for the canon law of the Roman Church, 
which permits divorce by mutual consent in cases 
of mixed marriages between Christians and unbe- 
lievers (see Innocent lit., Decretales Gregorii, iv. 
19, ‘ de Bivortiis,’ eh. 7). 

The canon law of the Roman Catholic Church 
unqualifiedly forbids divorce ‘ a vinculo matrimonii,’ 
if both parties at the time of marriage had been 
baptized Christians. In the Eastern Churches, on 
the contrary, divorce is permitted, not only for 
adultery, but also for other serious causes, as, e.g., 
high treason, designs by either party on the life of 
the other, insanity, leprosy, etc. ; but no one is 

g jrraitted to obtain a divorce more than once. In 
ast and West alike, in the earlier period, and 
more especially after the ascetic movement became 
popular — i.e. after the middle of the 3rd cent.— 
the Fathers were strong in their denunciations 
of re-marriage, even in the case of an innocent 
partner. In some cases such unions were made 
the subject of ecclesiastical censure and at lea.st 
temporary excommunication. Yet, while the civil 
laws permitted re-marriage, it is evident that all 
the eloquence of the Fathers could not entirely 
prevent it. and it is probable that the average lay 
opinion did not generally approve of the excessive 
rigidity of what we may call the ecclesiastical 
view. The Eastern Church, however, has, from 
the time of the removal of the seat of empire to 
Constantinople, been at all times more dependent 
on the civil power, and, as a natural consequence, 
more subject to the influence of lay opinion, than 
the Church of the West, where the power of the 
ecclesiastical authorities was more unfettered. 


In the matter in hand this difference is very 
well illustrated in the 5th cent, by the moderation 
of the views of St. Basil, u ho refused to condemn 
re-marriage absolutely, though he could not ap- 
prove of it, and of Laotantius, as compared with 
the Western teachers of the same period. Yet 
even up to the 12th cent., when tlie present canon 
law of the Roman Church was finally formulated, 
it is evident, from a careful study of the various 
decrees of synods and councils, that it was not 
possible in practice to enforce strictly the principle 
of the absolute indissolubility of marriage. 

Re marriage in certain cases is permitted im- 
plicitly or explicitly by the followmg Councils : 
Elvira (Illiberis, c. 305), Vannes (465), Agde (506), 
Orleans (533), Compifegne (756), and Bourges (1031) ; 
to these we may add tire testimony of tlie Peni- 
tential of Tlieodore of Canterbury, drawn up for 
the guidance of the churches under liis control, 
which in some respects perhaps goes to an extreme 
in making allowances for the weakness of human 
nature, but in whicli very considerable liberty is 
allowed in the matter of re-marriage. 

Civil legislation from the time of Constantine to 
Justinian bears witness, indeed, to the growth of 
Christian influence in the attempts made to limit 
the grounds for divorce and, in general, to make 
divorce more difficult. Nevertheless, the law' per- 
mitting divorce by mutual consent remained in 
force until the time of Justinian, while the grounds 
on which it might he obtained were numerous 
enough. Under the legislation of Theodosius the 
Second and Valentinian a wdfe might divorce her 
husband for (1) treason, (2) adultery, (3) homicide, 
(4) poisoning, (5) violating sepidchres, (6) forgery, 
(7) stealing from a chmch, (8) robbery, (9) cattle- 
stealing, (10) attempts on her life, (11) intro- 
ducing immoral women into the house, and (12) 
common assault. A husband might divorce his 
wife for any of the above causes, and also for 
(13) dining with men not relatives without her 
liusband’s permission, (14) going from home at 
night without permission or reasonable cause, and 
(15) frequenting circus or theatre without permis- 
sion ; to which Justinian added (16) procuring 
abortion, and (17) mixed bathing. 

It was very natural that tlie Reformers in the 
16th cent, should call in question the rigid mediiEval 
views on the subject of divorce, regarding them as 
an outcome of the claims of the ecclesiastical 
authorities to supreme jurisdiction, and as inspired 
by the spirit of asceticism. The Protestant and 
Reforming divines held that divorce with the per- 
mission of re-marriage was justified in the c.ase of 
adultery and, generally speaking, of cruelty or 
prolonged desertion. In the 16th and 17th centuries 
the same view was generally expressed by Anglican 
teachers, even by those who, like J. Cosin and H. 
Hammond, are generally considered as belonging 
to the High school in theology. 

The Reformers rejected the sacramental theory 
of marriage, and held that the words ‘ the twain 
shall become one flesh ’ signified no more than a 
very comprehensible union based on common in- 
terests and mutual afl'ections. The doctrine that 
marriage could be dissolved only by death, since 
husband and wife could no more cease to be hus- 
band and wife than brother and sister to be brother 
and sister, seemed to tliem to he the natural out- 
come of the sacramental doctrine. This is not, 
indeed, wholly true ; for it is quite possible to hold 
the sacramental view, or something very like the 
sacrament-al view, and yet to believe that grievous 
sin may rupture the mystic bond as really and 
completely as death itself. Still it is evident that 
rejection of the sacramental theory makes it easier 
to reject the strict doctrine of indissolubility. 

In the next place, the Reformers maintained 
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that, since separation ‘ a mensa et thoro’ was per- 
mitted, it was more conducive to morality and 
more in accordance with the teaching of 1 Co 7® 
tliat an innocent partner should be allowed the 
right of re-marriage than that temptations to a life 
of sin should be multiplied. Further, they pointed 
out that the strict enforcement of the canon law 
forbidding divorce had not succeeded in putting an 
end to the evil ; that in the later period the multi- 
plication of grounds on which marriage might be 
declared null and void ab initio, implying the 
consequent di.s3olution of perfectly honourable 
unions, had really made divorce easier and more 
common than before, and had become a grave 
scandal and the source of much immorality. 
Finally, with their profound reverence for the 
Scriptures of the OT, it was natural that the 
Reformers should urge that divorce could not in 
every case be morally wrong, since, if it were, 
it could never have been allowed by God under 
any circumstance.s. This last argument was put 
forward by John Milton with much power and 
eloquence in his Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce 
(1643). Probably no Clirhtian writer has ever 
gone so far a.s Milton in advocating the utmost 
liberty’ for Christian men — he does not concede the 
liberty to women — in this matter. He is, indeed, 
willing to admit that ‘ what God has joined to- 
gether man may not put asunder,’ but he will by 
no means allow that a mere marriage contiact or 
ceremony, though entered upon freely by mutual 
consent and duly consummated, must necessarily 
constitute such a joining together. Marriage is 
indissoluble only when ttiere is complete and per- 
fect unity' of heart and soul between the ])artners. 
It may be safely said that the absurdities to which 
Milton’s doctrines would lead if pushed to their 
logical conclusions are a sufficient refutation, nor 
does this work of his seem to have had much effect 
on English thought in his own or any succeeding 
age. 

In most Roman Catholic countries civil legisla- 
tion has conformed to the ecclesi.a'tical ruling of 
the Council of Trent, and divorce has been for- 
bidden. In Austria, however, it is permitted to 
those who are not members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. France is an exception. The Code Xa- 
poUon (1804-10) restricted the unlimited licence 
which had been permitted in the earlier years of 
the Revolution, but allowed divorce on various 
grounds, including ‘mutual con.sent.’ With the 
restoration of the mon.archy (1816), the older law 
was again adopted and divorce was forbidden. It 
was not until 1884 that the providons of the Code 
NcfpoUon were revived, with certain modifications, 
serious injuries or cruelty being admitted as suffi- 
cient cause, but divorce by mutual consent being 
forbidden. 

In America the laws vary from one State to 
another. In S, Carolina and Maryland, originally 
Roman Catholic States, divorce is not permitted ; 
in New York it is granted only on the ground of 
adultery’ ; while in Maine and Dakota it may be 
granted on almost any pretext. 

If the Report of the Commi.s.sion appointed by 
Edward VI. (Ueformatio Icguni ecclesinslicarmn) 
had resulted in legislation, it is probable that the 
opinions of Cranmer, Bucer, and Peter Martyr in 
favour of divorce would have become part of the 
law both of the English Church and of the English 
State. M'ith the king’s death, how’ever, the pros- 
pect of any alteration of the old law pas.sed away. 
The Commission appointed to repoi’t on the ca.se of 
the Marijuis of Northampton, who, having obtained 
a separation under the ecclesia'-tical court.s, desired 
to marry’ again, allow’ed the second marriage : but, 
.as the marriage had already taken jdace while the 
Commis-siou w’as sitting, its decision cannot be 


considered as absolutely unbiased. The Marquis, 
however, was advised to have his second marriage 
legalized by’ speciiil Act of Parliament, and an Act 
to that effeet w’as passed in 1548, but was repealed 
w’hen Queen Mary came to the throne. This case 
is important, as it may be said to hav’e ruled 
English practice until the passing of the Divorce 
Act of 1857. The canons of 1604 (can. 107) con- 
firmed the authority' of the ecclesiastical court to 
grant judicial separation, but only on condition 
that a definite pledge was given by the parties not 
to contract a second marriage. Divorce proper 
with privilege of re-marriage could be obtained 
only by special Act of Parliament. Between the 
time of the Reformation and the passing of the 
Divorce Act 317 cases had been dealt with by Act 
of Parliament in England and 146 in Scotland. 

The Act of 1857 abolished the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts in matrimonial cases, and 
established a civil court for the purpose. In Eng- 
land and Scotland divorce can now be obtained 
through the court without special legislation, but 
the law’ does not apply to Ireland, where an Act 
of Parliament is still necessary. In Scotland a 
wife may obtain a divorce on the ground of 
adultery alone, but in England cruelty or other 
serious otience on the husband’s part must be 
proved in addition. In both countries a wife may 
be divorced on the ground of adultery alone. 

In 1909 a Royal Commission was appointed to 
consider the whole question of the laws relating to 
divorce and separation. The Commission, after very 
careful investigations, extending over two years, 
published their report in Nov. 1912. No attempt 
has as yet been made, how ever — up to the middle 
of 1915 — to give effect to their recommendations by 
way of legislation. On two points the commis- 
sioners were unanimous : if divorce is to be allowed, 
the method of procedure should be cheapened by 
the institution of special courts, so that the divorce 
should be made, not easy for any class, but as easy 
for the poor as for the rich ; secondly, men and 
women should be placed on an equal footing, a 
wife being allowed to divorce her husband on the 
ground of adultery alone. The majority of the 
conimi.ssioners were in favour of extending the 
grounds on which divorce might be granted so as 
to cover cases of wilful desertion for at least three 
years, cruelty, incurable insanity after five y’ears’ 
confinement, and imprisonment under commuted 
death sentence ; but a strong minority ])rotested 
against this proposal, and claimed that divorce 
should be granted only in case of adultery’. 

The resolutions of the Lambeth Conference of 
1888, in which this difficult practical question was 
fully discussed, may fairly be taken as represent- 
ing the authoritative ruling of the Anglican Church 
as a whole at the present time. 

‘(1) Inasmuch as Our Lord’s words expressly forbid divorce 
except in the case of fornication or adulter\ , the Christian 
Church cannot recos^iuze divorce in any other than the excepted 
case, or give any sanctiun to the mnrriage of any person who 
has been divorced contrary to this law during the life of the 
other party. 

(2) That in no case, during the Iifetuiie of the innocent party 
in the case of a divorce for fomn ation or adultery, should the 
guilty party bo regarded as a fit rtcipient of the blessing of the 
Church on marriage. 

(3) That, recognizing the fact that thert has always been a 
difference of opinion in the Church on the question whether 
Our Lord meant to forbid marriage tn the innocent partv in a 
divorce for adultery, the Conference recommends that the clergy 
should not be instructed to refuse the sacraments and other 
pnvilegesof the Church to those who umU.r civil sanction are 
thus married.’ These resolutions were reathrined by the Con- 
ference of iy08, with an addition to the effect that ‘when an 
Innocent person has by mean^? of a court of law divorced a 
-{lOUse for aduUerj, ai d desires to enter into another contract 
Gt mairiage, it is undesirable that such a contiai t should receive 
the blessing of the Churoh.’ 

The increase of wealth and hiKury, and the 
growth of a spirit of self-indiilgenvo -o i-haracteristic 
of the pre.sent age, together with tlie widely spread 
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intellectual unrest, tend to encouiage the demands 
for a wirier extension of the facilities for divorce. 
Impatience of old-fashioned restraints and a certain 
loo.sening of old-e.~tablished bonds are the natural 
characteristics of an age like ours. The deepened 
sense of the supreme importance of the spiritual 
union and companionship in marriage which Christ- 
ianity has fostered makes the bond more irksome 
than ever where such union is supposed not to be 
ideal. Those who realize how much the stability 
and sanctity of home life depend on the unbroken 
firmness of the marriage-tie, and who recognize 
that the freq^uency of divorce must have a degrad- 
ing effect upon individual character as well as on 
society in general, naturally regard with some 
anxiety the tendency in the present day to make 
divorce easier and more common. It is undoubtedly 
necessary for the Christian Church to make resolute 
protest against this tendency. It is, however, 
certain that the effects of nineteen centuries of 
Christian influence can never be wholly shaken off. 
We shall never again be able to regard divorce 
with the same easy inditl'erence with which it was 
commonly regarded in the 1st cent, of our era. 
Christian influence will make itself felt on behalf 
of the Christian view of marriage, not in the 
modern world in the wmy of conciliar decrees and 
authoritative edicts, but by the weight of Christian 
public opinion guided by the principles of the NT. 

(1) Conditions of valid marriage.-^V) EqvMlity of 
rank or condition between the contracting parties, 
though required by Roman law, has never been 
regarded as essential in the Christian Church, 
however desirable in itself. 

In Imperial times connexions were sometimes 
formed between slaves and free women, such con- 
nexions, though officially de-cri bed as concubinage, 
being regarded as perfectly honourable and moral. 
It is not improbable that in the Christian Church, 
with the close relations of brotherhood prevailing 
between all classes and the excess of the number 
of free-born women over that of free-born men, 
such connexions would be by no means uncommon 
— the fact that they were socially recognized as 
creditable would, of course, have considerable 
weight. Some references which have come down 
to us seem to show that this was the case, and that 
such Connexions were regarded by the Church as 
e.ssentially marriages. 

‘Si quia habena uxorem fidelia concubinam habeat, non 
communicet. Caeterum qui non habofc uxorem et pro uxore 
concubinam habet, a communione non repellatur tantuin ut 
unius mulieria aut uxoria aut coucubinae, ut ei placuerit, sit 
coniunctione contentua ’ (1st Council ot Toledo [c. 400], can. 17). 

* Christiano non dicam plurimaa aed nec duaa simul habere 
licitum eat, nisi unam tantum aut uxorem aut certo loco uxoria 
si conjux deest concubinam’ (Isidore, ap. Gratian, Diss. 4 , 
quoted by Natalia Alexander, Hmt. Eccles., Lucca, 1734, i. 29). 

(2) The question of mixed marriages between 
Christians and non-Christians was, as might have 
been expected, one of the earliest practical problems 
with vldcli the Church was called upon to deal. 
It formed the subject of one of the querie.s proposed 
to St. Paul by his Corinthian converts. The 
Apostle’s reply is clear enough so far as marriages 
contracted before conversion are concerned. A 
Christian ought to continue such a union so long 
as the unbelieving partner is willing that it 
should be so. The children bom of such a marriage 
were holy, i.e. rightful subjects for Christian 
baptism. If the unbeliever decided to dissolve the 
union, ‘ the brother or the sister is not under 
bondage in such cases ’ — which must mean that 
the Christian would be at liberty to contract another 
marriage (see, for St. Paul’s use of terms ‘ bondage’ 
and ‘ freedom,’ Ro V'®’). In 1 Co 7^ the Apostle 
declares that a Christian is at liberty to contract 
maniage ‘ only in the Lord.’ The general prineiple.s 
laid down in this chapter have always been regarded 
as the primary authority on this matter, though 


there has been much controversy as to the practical 
application, and even as to the exact meaning, of 
his teaching. Do the words ‘ only in the Lord ’ 
mean that any mairiage contracted between one 
already a Christian and an unbeliever i.s unlawful? 
Does ‘in the Lord’ mean only with a fellow- 
Christian, and, if .so, must the words of St. Paul 
be taken as a positive command or merely as 
a counsel of prudence? On these questions St. 
Augustine expresses himself with some doubt and 
hesitation, but his opinion on the whole may be 
taken as expressing the general view of the Church 
in the preceding centuries. Mixed marriages with 
unbelievers were discouraged, and even declared, 
though with some hesitation, to be unlawful for 
Christians ; yet such mariiages could not be wholly 
prevented, nor was any penalty attached to them 
in the hrst three centuries, so far as appears. The 
Council of Elvira affords the earliest example of a 
specific penalty (five years’ penance) being attached 
to such unions. From the beginning of the 6th 
cent, the decrees of councils are more numerous 
and more distinct, while the penalties are in general 
much more severe. 

The civil law supported the ecclesiastical judg- 
ments, the Theodosian Code making such wedlock 
a capital offence. In the Middle Ages the question 
of the exact interpretation of the Apostle's per- 
mission to converts to separate from unbelievers 
was the subject of much controversy’, the chief 
question being whether the separation should be 
the deliberate act of the unbeliever, or whether 
any circumstances making it impossible for the 
believer to remain ‘sine oontumelia creatoris’ 
might not justify the separation. The question 
was decided, on the whole, in the broader sense, 
by Innocent ill. [de Dirortiis, 1198). 

In early times marriage with heretics and 
schismatics was generally brought under the same 
condemnation as marriage with Jews or pagans. 
It is now, however, generally recognized both in 
the Eastern and in Roman Catholic communions 
that all marriages duly celebrated between baptized 
persons are valid and indissoluble, though in the 
case where one of the parties is a heretic or 
schismatic the other may be subjected to censure 
or penalty. Where the decrees of the Council of 
Trent have been published, however, this ruling 
does not free those contracting mixed marriages 
from considerable inconvenience, inasmuch as ‘ due 
celebration ’ is defined to Ire celebration in the 
presence of a priest in a Roman Catholic place of 
worship, the man being further obliged to guarantee 
that children bom of the marriage shall be brought 
up in the Roman Catholic faith. Marriage other- 
wise celebrated is declared to be null and void. 
The publication of these decrees, for all practical 
purposes, in these countries by Pope Pius X. in the 
well known ‘ Ne temere’ decree (1907) has given 
rise to much controversy. Roman Catholic divines 
defend the decrees on the ground that the Church 
has a light to make any regulations she pleases as 
to the conditions on uhich she shall lecognize 
marriages, and that it is de.sirable to prevent mixed 
marriages as far as possible, and is, further, the 
duty of the Church to take care that the children 
of marriages ble.ssed by her shall be brought up in 
the faith. Their opiionents urge that it is inevi- 
table that mixed marriages will sometimes occur in 
a large mixed community ; that, when this is so, 
and a marriage is lawfully performed, the Church 
has no right to cast a slur on respectable persons 
who have, admittedly, been guilty’ of no immoral 
conduct ; that to insist on a religious ceremony to 
which one party’ may’ object is to put undue pressure 
upon conscience, while to demand ,a pledge for the 
education in a particular uay’ of children to be 
bom is to override the law of the land and the 
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uatuial ii:4iiti>o{ iiarent.^, and that such iiiterfeience 
is uujustiiiable.* 

(3) Kindred and. — It was a common 
complaint with the ^Reioimers and those who 
sympathized with them that the multiplication of 
grounds of prohihiiion of marriage, the custom 
of papal dispensations in doul)tful cases or cases 
of illegality, and the facility with which decrees of 
nullity of marriage could be obtained had created 
mucli uncertainty in the matter of mariiage-rela- 
tions and had l)een the source of grave scandals. 
This is forcibly expressed in the statute of Henry 
VIII. for the regulation of marriages (1533-34) : 

‘ Many perbons, after lonft continuance together in matrimony 
a ithout any allegation of either of the parties or any otht r at 
their marn.ige why tiie same matrimony ahouUl not be gwni. 
had been divorced contrary to God's law on the pretext of pre- 
contract nr !)>■ reason of other prohibition than God’a law 
permittetfi. ’ . V .’i * •, .. ‘v 

thereby tiu.t . ‘ r 1 | 

hut it should r ' ;■ r ■ . . -e- 

contract, a kindred and alliance, or a carnal knowledge to 
defeat the same.’ 

In the Homan Catholic Chuioh tliree kinds of 
lelationsliip are laid do\\n as impediments to valid 
marri.agc, viz. blood-relationship or consanguinity, 
attinitj" or connexion by marriage, and spiritual 
athnity, as. e.g., tlie connexion between goilparent 
and godcliild, or between two persons who are goil- 
parent,' to the same child. In the Ea.stern Church 
the system is even more elaborate, tuid the grounds 
of prohibition more numerous tlian in the Western, 
wlule at the same time tlie cu,«tom of di'pensation 
commonly [iractised in the West since the Sth cent, 
is unknown in the Eastern Church. In the East 
two brothers are not allowed to marry iwo sisters, 
and, in general, marriage between tlie members of 
two families debars the members of either from 
niarriago with members of the other within the 
prescribed limits. 

A ditlerent inethiHl of describing rel.itioiiships 
prevails in tlie two brandies of tlie Church. In 
the East unde and nepliow are related in the third 
degree, llr.st cousins in the fourth, and so on ; 
marriage is forbidden within the seventh degree of 
kindred or nlfinity, natural or spiritual. In tlie 
West first cousins are related in tlie second degree, 
second cousins in the fourth, and soon, marriage 
being forbidden — since the I.ateran Council (1215) 
— within the fourth degiee. This is in prnctiie 
almost the same as tlie Eastern rule. Tlie I.ateran 
Council, Iiowever, abolished all prohibitions on the 
score of affinity within the second degree according 
to the Western reckoning. No trace of tiiese 
somewhat burdensome restrictions is to lie found 
before the 5tli century. In the earlier leiitiiries 
Christians would be familiar hot li m ith tlie Lei itical 
Law of Holiness ( = Lv IS) and ivitli the ordinary 
Roman law. which were, to all intents and pur- 
poses, to the same effect — marriage being forlntlden 
ivithin the second degree according to the Western 
reckoning. It goes without saying that their 
marriages would be regulated according to the 
provisions of those codes. 

The only que.stion in connexion iiith this sub- 
ject of prohibited degrees which excites intere.st 
or gives occasion to seiiou' controversy at the pre- 
sent time is the mucli-vexed question of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s si-ter. .Such marriage.' 
have long been legal and customary in .^merieti, 
in the British colonies, and in several European 
countries. In England tliey were not unknown 
prior to 1835, though condemned by the canon law 
of the English Church. Sucli marriages were held | 
by the civil courts to be perfectly valid and unim- \ 

t On the subject of mixed marri.ige in general see Decrees of 
Councils: Iliiberis (305), .tries (3U). Laodicea (c. 341), .Vgde 
(5061, Oih Ills (333). .'ic-c also Cod. Tl.ond, iii., xvi. ; D.’crelum 
of Grato:,i^ c, 1-17, C. \xviii. q. 1 (4 D. 1139-4’2); Innocent m., 
tie i'anii 'juegtionif'US, e. 1200; Aiignstme, dr Fide et Gpetihne, 
xix 


peachable in law, iinlcss voided by special legal 
process undertaken during the lifetime of the 
parties ; but Lord Lj’ndhurst's Act in 1SS.5 declared 
all such marriages xvithin the pruhi' iied degrees 
absolutely illegal. After many futile attempts, 
and in face of very strong opposition, an Act legal- 
izing marriage with a deceased wife's sister in tlie 
United Kingdom was passed in 1908. A saving 
clause permits clergymen who have a conscientious 
objection to refuse to celebrate such marriages, 
hut in the case of Bannister v. Thomp.son, in which 
liroceedings were taken against a clergyman for re- 
fusing the Holy Communion to persons so married, 
it wa.s decided that the clergy may not refuse 
the saer.iments to persons legally married thougli 
within tlie prohibited ileciecs. Meanwhile the 
table of affinities in the .Vnglican Prayer-Book 
remains the laiv of the Church, and, in strict- 
ne.ss, it would seem that the clergy are prohiiiitcd 
from celebrating a marriage betiieen a widower 
and his deci‘.a.'ed wife's sister, even if tliey do not 
feel theni'Ciies Ixmnd by the famon.s canons of 
1604 to liold tli.at such mariiagcs are ‘incestuous 
and iinlawliil and altogetlu'r null and void’ (I’an. 
99). The logical course miglit seem to be to revi.se 
(lie table of kindred and affinity, but to this a very 
influential body in the .Vnglican Cliurch is strongly 
opposed. Tho-e who object to these marriages do 
not now, as a general rule, claim that they are ex- 
pressly prohibited in Lv 18, tliongh attempts more 
or le.'s ingenious have been ni.ade to prove that 
they are. It is held, however, that the general 

f iriiiciple lliat near affinity is a ii.ir to marriage is 
aid down in tlie Law of Holnic'S, that a greater 
nnmlier of cases of affinity than of consanguinity 
are cited in Lv 18, and that tlio c.s'e of the 
decea.se<l wife's sifter is so exactly parallel to that 
of marriage nith a husband’s brother that the 
same principh* may be held to stand good. Fur- 
ther, it is said that the reference to tlie .sin of the 
Canaanites (Lv IS^) show- that the prohibitions 
are regarded as i.intters of univer.'al moral obliga- 
tion and not national en.actments applicable only 
to the Israelite.s. .Again, it is maintained tliat the 
healthy moial sentiment wliich makes ns regard 
with loatliing and repulsion such unions as those 
l«.*tween brother and si'tcr and uncle and niece 
should al'O prevail between those who are hi ought 
into such close relations of aft'ection as hrother.s 
and sisters by marriage. The same sentiment 
ought to prevail, and anything which may tend 
to destroy it must l>e regarded as morally injuri- 
ous and degrading. Those who Iiold tlie .sacr.a- 
iiieiital view of a mystic spiritual bond formed in 
marriage urge that this bond creates as close a 
relationship between a man and tlie memliers of 
his wife's family as exists between blood-relations. 
Finally, it is pointed out tliat marriage with a 
deceased wife's sister !i,a.s been expressly forbidden 
by the Church, at all events since the 4fh century. 
It is most inadvisable, therefore, it is s.qjd, to 
tamper with so long c-tabli-lied a cu-toni or, in- 
deed, with any well c-tahli'Iied cu-tooi in con- 
nexion witli so ilelicate a subject as the niairiage- 
relation. Such are tlie main argunient.s by whicli 
marriage with a decea-ed wife's sister may be 
opposed. It is non worth while to con-iiier the 
arguments which have lieen brought foiward on 
the other side. 

It is very doubtful, it is urged, whether the 
Levitica! law relating to a difl'erent state of civil- 
ization and specially intended for the people of 
Israel can be regarded as a moral law binding on 
Christians: but, even if it be .eccepteil as such, 
not only is there no expre-s prohibition of marriage 
with a deceased wife's 'i-r.'r. but, on the contrary, 
it is implied that such marriage is perfectly law- 
ful (v The Jews have never regarded such 
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unions os forbiiMeu, nor were ttey forludJen by 
the antient Boman law. The verj* fact that an 
apostolic canon fdate piohably late in the Si-1 
cent.) forbids .such niauia^es to th^ clerq>: ^hows 
that they were not ftenerally regarded, at t.h it time 
as unlawful inr w. 

No injury has resulted, it is lield, either to 
married life or to the general tone of social 
morality from the permission of such marriages 
in America and in the British colonies. It is evi- 
dent from experience that such marriages are in 
very many cases desired, and in large centres of 
population among the jioorer classes it is ab- 
solutely necessary a.s a safeguard to morality that 
they should be permitted. It is denied tliat any 
feeling of repulsion ;-imilar to that inspired hy in- 
cestuous connexions exists, or ouglit to exi-t, in 
the case of one’s wife’s near relations, .Affinity 
ought, in certain cases, to be a bar to marriage, 
but the true ground of prohibition in this ease is 
what is known as resp 'ctus parentclm. The mar- 
riage of a man witli his step-daugliter or with hi.s 
nephew’s widow is sh<;cking to tlie moral sense 
because of the more or less paternal relationship 
involveil in the connexion. According to old 
Eastern ideas, this relationship would also prevail 
between a woman and her deceased husband’s 
brother, now become the head of tlie house. That 
marriage with a deceased husband’s brother was 
not regarded witli moral repulsion, in itself, is 
shown by the fact that it was commanded in the 
case of a man dying witliout children. There is 
no reason, therefore, for thinking that any other 
principle than that of the r-^spectux ^arentdm 
governs the prohibitions of marriage within certain 
degiees of affinity in Leviticus, wiile, in the evi- 
dent total absence of any .sense of repulsion against 
such unions among tlie majority of modern civilized 
people, no reason can he giien vhy they should 
be forbidden. It is further urged that, even if the 
sacramental tlieory of marriage be accepted, since 
the mystic bond is dissolved by death, it may 
fairly held that the connexions formed are no 
longer binding. That a .great distinction is marie 
between marriage with a deceased wife's sister and 
marriage with those closely connected by blood is 
evident from the fact that the Roman Church 
freely and frequently grants dispensations for the 
former, notwithstanding her liigh sacramental be- 
lief. 

Some Anglicans, while not prepared to condemn 
marriage with a decea-sed u ife s sister as absolutely 
wrong or immoral, yet consider it so undesirable 
that at least it should not receive the blessing of 
the Churcli by a marriage ceremony. Such an 
attitude has in most periods been taken up with 
regard to objecti<mable, but not absolutely for- 
bidden, marriages, .-\s pointed out above, it is the 
position taken by the Lambetli Conference with 
reference to the re-maniage of the innocent partner 
in a divorce case. It has, however, been said that 
such an attitude is not logical, and is at the same 
time unjust to Christian people. The majority of 
Christians have come to regard the nuptial bene- 
diction as almost, if not altogether, an essential 
of marriage and the right of every Christian. If 
members of the Church are committing no moral 
offence, they may reasonably claim the blessing of 
the Church upon their union ; if they are entitled to 
receive the sacraments, it is held that it i.s unjust 
to cast such a slur upon them as is implied in a 
refusal to hallow their union. 

S- Conclusion. — Poets and story-tellers have 
made the love and court.-hip which lead up to 
marriage a matter of such all-absorbing interest 
that married life itself may well .seem, by com- 
parison, to be utterly dull, prosaic, and unintere.st- 
ing. At the same time, divines and canonists 


have gcner-aliy directed attention to the sterner 
aspect of the matter, dwelling exclusively on 
restraints and prohibitions, and .scanning with 
watchful =n-ricion every form of natural indul- 
gence. Nevertheless, the Scriptural ideal of mar- 
riage has I’l 'intiiined its hold in the Christian 
world and has been a mighty influence for the 
sanctification of family life and the development 
of character. 

From one point of view, marriage is a restraint — 
a healthy restriction imposed on unbridled licence 
and excessive indulgence : it brings witli it duties 
and responsibilities wliich must tax our powers 
and energies to tlie utmost and call for the con- 
tinued cxercLse of patience and self-denial. It is 
well that, in a matter of .so much importance, so 
intimately connected with our social and moral 
welfare, the restraints and responsibilities should 
be clearly defined and earnestly enforced. But 
there i.s another point of view which is, after all, 
the higher and truer. In tiiis, perhaps more 
clearly than in any other connexion, we are 
taught by the gospel that restraints are imposed 
.and self-denial demanded, not for their own sakes, 
but as .a means to truer and more abiiling blessed- 
ness. Holy matrimony lias been divinely instituted 
for man’s good, ami to be a source of blessing. In 
happy married life man is to find his truest ami 
most basting happiness, and to reach the fullest 
perfection of which his nature is capable. 
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jtojiis adulteniiie, de Fide et Operti>u»^ Retractatioiies. For 
poncUiar decisions, early and mediaeval, consult C. J. Hefele, 
OtncUiengedchichte^y Freiburtr, 1873-90; for papal decrees see 
H. J. D. Denzingfcr, Wurzburg, IMil ; for 

'•anon law, A. Friedberg and A. L. Richter, Cot-pus juris 
canoniciy Leipzig, l.^TO-SO; G. van Mastriebt, Hintona juris 
eceleeiastxdy Hallo, 1719 ; J. Johnson, CoUcctionof the Laws and 
Canons of the Chvrch of Kmjlandy new ed., Oxford, 1850-51 ; 
Z. B. van Espen, Jus ecclesiastifnim Cologne, 

1777 ; for general treatment of the subject, J. Bingham, .dnf** 
nnitws of the Christian Churchy London, 1340, hks. 4, 5, 0, 22 ; 
H. Hammond, On Ditorees, do. 1674 ; J. Cosin, IKorits, Oxford, 
1843-65, iv. ; H. C. Lea, Historp of Sacerdotal Cetibaei/\ Lon- 
don, 1907 ; H. D. Evans, ChHstian Doctrine of Afarriagey New 
York, 1870; T. D. Woolsev, Divorce Legislation in the UnUt'd 
States^ do. 1832; O. D. Watkins, Holy Matrimony, London, 
1895 ; J. Milton, The DocUine ond Discipline of Divorce, pub* 
lished in convenient form with hi-? other prose works, do. 1808 ; 
the works of E. Glasson {Le Marinne civil et le divorce daru 
VaMiquiti et dans les principales legidatioiis modemes de 
FEurope^y Paris, 1880), G. Perrone (De matrimonio chtistiano, 
Lyons, 1840), and other Roman Catholic writers can be con- 
sulted in convenient form in J. P. Migne's Theologitv Curstc^ 
Compie^n* (Paris, 1840-45) ; artt. ‘Marriage,’ ‘Divorce,’ ‘Sermon 
on the Mount,’ etc,, in DC A, PREi^, etc . ; in W. E. H. Lecky, 
Hist, of European Morah^, London, 1890, and Demo<yracy and 
Liberty, i\o. 1899, ii., the whole 'subject is discussed and much 
inwresting information given, vs ith reference to both the modern 
and the niedi.-oval periods. 'VV', M, FoLEY. 

MARRIAGE (Egyptian). — Amifl the abund- 
ance of documents from ancient Egypt there is 
singularly little to enligliten us on this subject. 
No representation of the ceremonial or festivities 
of marriage has been recognized among tomb or 
temple scenes ; the scenes of the divine marriage 
of Ammon with the queen mother at Luxor and 
Deir el-Bahri can liardly be quoted for illus- 
trating the human rite. Written contracts ot 
marriage are first found in the XXVIth dyn. 
(c. 600 n.c.). and first became common in the 
Ptolemaic period ; and, notwithstanding the mul- 
titudes of relatives recorded in tombs and on 
stelae, it is difficult to ascertain what degrees of 
consanguinity and how many wives were permitted 
or usual. 

To secure hereditary rights in a community 
wdth matriarchal tendencies and where women 
held property, close endogamy might often be 
convenient. This would especially be the case 
with the Pharaohs, who claimed the distinction 
of divine descent, and to tliem would he fiermitted 
acts which could hardly be allowed to their sub- 
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jects. A genealogical statement regarding the 
prince Nefemiaat at the end of the Illrd dyn., 
literally interpreted, would seem to show tliat he 
was the offspring of the union of King_Seneferu 
with his eldest daughter (K. Sethe, in ZA 1. [1912] 
57), hut a more probable interpretation of the 
same genealogy is given in Erman's Acgtjpten, p. 
227, and by H. Sottas, in BEg xiv. [1914] 150, 
making him grandson of Seneferu and son of his 
eldest daughter. There is plenty of evidence that 
later Pharaohs married their sifters or half-sisters 
(cf. Erman, p. 221) ; a case of a less exalted person 
doing so in the XXIInd dyn. (9th cent. B.c.) is 
noted by J. H. Breasted (Ancient Records of Egypt, 
Chicago, 1906-07, iv. 3S8). In the XXIst dyn. two 
marriages of uncle and niece in one family are 
pointed out by A. H. Gardiner (ZA xlviii. [1910] 
50). The Ptolemys followed the precedent of the 
Pharaohs. In the Roman age marriage of half- 
sisters and full sisters occurred commonly in the 
families of oultivator.s of the soil and artizans 
(K. IVessely, Karanis und Solnopaiu Nesos, 
Vienna, 1902, p. 23 ; J. Nietzold, Die Eke in 
Aegypten zur ptolc mdsch-rbrnisckm Zeit, Leipzig, 
1903, p. 12 ; the evidence there quoted comes from 
the Greek papyri of the Fayyum or Arsinoite 
nome, but A. S. Hunt assures the |ire.sent writer 
that there is similar evidence also from Oxyrhyn- 
chus). The divine example of 0.siris and Isis may 
have had special force at that period. In the First 
Story of Sethon Khamwfise (Ptolemaic period), the 
ancient Pharaoh’s argument about his son Nefer- 
keptah and his daughter Ahure seems to be that 
it would be impolitic, when there were only two 
children in the royal family, to risk the succession 
by marrying them together. His preference, fol- 
lowing a family custom, would be to marry them 
to a son and a daughter of two of his generals in 
order to enlaige his family. At a banquet he 
qne.stioned Ahure, and was won over by her wishes 
to tlie other plan ; thereupon he commanded his 
chief steward to take the princess to her brother’s 
house that .same night witii all necessary things; 
Pharaoli’s whole hou.sehold gave her presents, 
and Neferkeptah made a ‘good day’ and enter- 
tained them all on the marriage eve. This is 
tlie only account that we possess of an Egyptian 
betrothal or marriage that is not of the fairy-tale 
order, and it is noticeable that there is no men- 
tion in it of the writing of a contract, perhaps 
because this marriage was an affair within the 
family. 

Marriage wa.s no doubt entered on soon after 
puberty and the circumcision of the male, though 
evidence here is lacking. Muller (l,iehc<ipoesic, 
p. 3, note 5) quotes an instance at the end of the 
Ptolemaic period of the wife of a prii-st being 
married .at twelve and a half years of age. Some 
of the ancient Egyj.tian storie.s offer examples of 
love-m.atche.s, but ]i.arents or guardians would 
naturally have had the first word in the disposal 
of young people. 

Although several wives may be recorded on a 
man's tomb, there are few cle.ar cases of more 
than one living at the same time except in the 
large harinis of royal wive-; and concubines (cf. 
Erman, p. 219 1 . For all the.se questions see 
ClRCL'Mci-SlON* (Egypti.an), F.vmily (Egyptian), 
CON'CUIilNAGE, vol. ili. p. .Sll, PtflLDREX (Egyp- 
tian) ; also Adultery (Egyptian), Exiucs and 
Morality (Egyptian), vid, v. p. 481 f., § qf. 
Divorce is provided for in the late contracts men- 
tioned above, sometimes on behalf of the man, 
sometimes of the woman, and -writings of divorce ' 
are known (see L.vw [Egyptian]). Of the treat- 
ment of widows nothing i.s known beyond that ' 
their defenceless state niade them objei to of help ' 
and pity to the just and chaiitable. \ 


LiTfiEATcRR. — A. Erman, Aesppten und agyp. Lehen, Tubin- 
gen, 1SS5, p 21611,: t/V. M. Muller, Lichcspoesie der alien 
Aegypter, Leip 2 dg, 1899, Introduction. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

MARRIAGE (Greek). — i. General. — The 
Greek.s, as a rule, seem to have entered upon 
marriage from religious or prudential motives 
rather than on sentimental grounds. The genera- 
tion of children ' was, in fact, the recognized main 
end of marriage, with which went also the desire 
to obtain a capable housekeeper.’ This utUitarian 
motive lies at the root of that long conversation of 
Socrates and Ischomachos on household manage- 
ment which, as reported by Xenophon, is our most 
illuminating evidence on Greek married life in the 
5th and 4th centuries B.C. (see esp. (Ec. vii. 19 f.). 
The purely physical significance of marriage in 
relation to the State itself found, doubtless, its 
strongest and most logical recognition in Sparta, 
where wives were taken simply ivl t 6 rijs TeKvuaeus 
Ifiyor (Pint. Comp. Lyc. cum Numa, iv. 77), and 
their interchange for this object was both permitted 
and encouraged.’ Yet even in Athens, as a result 
of the development of city life, in which women 
could not take any direct part (cf. the oft-quoted 
words ascribed to Pericles [Thuc. ii. 45]), marriage 
lost the delicate and romantic bloom which belongs 
to it in the Homeric poems. ‘ Indeed the average 
Athenian woman must have been too ignorant to 
have been a helpmeet for her husband, intellectu- 
ally or spiritually, at least in any but the lowest 
class of society. It would, however, he a mistake 
to regard the exaggerations of the comic poets, or 
the chroniques scandahuses of the orators, as 
complete and faithful reflexions of the ideals and 
facts of tlie social life of their time. Nor, again, is 
it possible to deduce the precise degree of affection, 
respect, or influence actually enjoj’cd within the 
precincts of the home by the Athenian wife, from 
the regulations of the legal sy.stem of which slie 
appear.-, to be the passive -victim. Thp.t the position 
of women and the conditions of married life in 
liistorical Greece exhibit a considerable variation, 
apparently for the worse, from the state of things 
depicted in the Epic is undeniable, however it may 
be explained ; but it is an error to contrast the 
idealizations of Homer with the crudities of Attic 
law. The actual content of life, then as now, was 
just what the man and wife chose to make it. 

Monogamy was the Hellenic rule, as among the 
Egyptians (Herod, ii. 92). Examples to the con- 
trary, however, are not lacking; e.g., in Sparta 
King Anaxandrides kept a double establishment 
(Herod, v. 40).’ It is doubtless true enough that 
no definite la-w of Athens nor reference to any law 
asserting the principle can be adduced, and, on the 
other hand, that cases of bigamy occurred in Athens 
a.s elsewliere ; hut neitlier of the.se facts justifies 
the statement that Attic law simply took no 
account of polygamy one way or another.® 

^ eirt TTai^tav yvr\(xiuiv cTropw, or apoTta, betrothal formula given 
in Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. 23; cf. >renander, I'erik. 435 : rnvr^F 

yi-T^itoP iroiStav €7r’ dpovw (roi 

" Cf. the naive confession in Dem. iix. 122 : rdy fitv yap cratpav 

/"jdojTjy eVtV e\ofi€P, rds de iraAAa/tds tt)? Kad’ rifj.epav tJcpaTreia? toD 
(TtopLOLTOS, Ta? fie ywuAKai rov 7rai5o7rotetix0ai y^Tjatcj? xai ruiv eviov 

^uAcucoi Trto-TTjF See also Aristotle, JLth. yic viii, 12. 7: 

ol 6’ av6po}jrot ov fiovoy tt 7 V TCkvoTrotia? (rvPoiKOvatv, dAAd 

Ka'i TuiV eis "bi/ ^iov. 

3 Xen. /.Vp. Lac, i. S : et 5c rt? av P'*' o'vvoLKe.Zv 

jSovAotTO, TKKPUif fie d^toAd^ioy t irifiuaotij, kai tovtui vqp.ov eVoiTjceF, 
^vTKVa exmKvop Kal yc^yaiav 6p(^> irttVaFTa top exovroi, cK TOimj? 

T^KPOVOieitrtai. 

* Cf. the liesoription of a perfect marriage, put into the month 
of OdvS'sLU'j, in Off, vi. li)2-lS5. 

5 In Herod. Vi. Gl, ' ApltTruPi PJ-(Ti\tvovTi €P Sfraprii Kal 
yvpalKa^ fivo waifie ? ovk eyCvouro, the breiity of the expression 
leaves it uncertain whether Ariston had two wives at once. In 
vi. 63 he divorces the second, to marry a third— rrom which, 
perhaps, he may be allowt-fl the benefit of the doubt (cf. E. 
deyer, Ge'‘ch. Stuttgart. ii. S 59 A). 

iJ'it the feafuie or Sj-arta was ratiiLi practical j)Ol}atidrv 
il‘ohb. xii. ij) 

*»Cf. flruza, P-l’j'jdhxie und Pelhknt, p. 31 ; ‘Das attische 
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That concubinaj^e existed at Athens to a considerable extent 
cannot be doubted, owing to the influx of free women and theii 
raen-folk from the rest of Greece. Lysias mentions a law 
which authorizes an injured husband to slay with inipunitj' an 
adulterer caught fanrante delicto, whether it be with his wife 
or with his concubine, though the latter are ‘ less valuable ’ than 
wives (Lys. i. 31 : Kal eTrl t<u 5 iroAXaicais rat? eXaTTOPOS aftous r^v 
avT^v Slktjv eireOriKe). So also in a law of Drakon quoted by 
Dem. xxiii. 53 : rj ctI TraXkaiej} rjv av err’ eXcvflepois ircuo-lv 
These passages must cover free foreign women, from which 
class, as well as from that of slaves and freedwomen, the 
majority of iraAAoucat at Athens doubtless came. It is clear, 
however, from Is. iii. 39, tirel koX ol TroAAaKia StSot'rev Tas 
«avTU)i' irdvre^ irporepov StopLokoyovvTai vepl twp toT? 

jraMajcal?, and from other passages that native Athenian 
women (n-oXiTtSev, dcrrat) also sometimes became ereupac and 
ffaAAaxat. No special laws touching the case of these and giving 
them privileges over foreign women living ev iraAXojcia with 
Athenian citizens can be produced. Hence the hypothesis ^ of 
the existence at Athens of a status of ‘legitimate concubinage,’ 
in which an Athenian citizen, already lawfully married, con* 
tracted another union with another Athenian woman, who was, 
like the wife, fonnally betrothed (eyyvipnj) by her tcvpio^, her 
children beiuu therefore legitimate, but who nevertheless was 
not a wife, falls to the ground, as being simply the assertion of 
leg'alized bigamy. 

Here also should he mentioned Muller’s theory 2 — that after 
the failure of the Sicilian expedition, probably in 411 b.c., 
changes were iutroduced into the Athenian marriage law with 
a view to increasing the number of citizens. His theory is that 
another form of union (Nebenehe) was set up by the side of 
regular marriage. Marriage in the proper sense could be con- 
tracted only with an Athenian w’oman, but the new legislation 
permitted a man to take, in addition to his Athenian wife, a 
partner who was neither yvirq nor TroAXauc^— a secondary wife, 
who had, in fact, no specific title. T'tuaNebenfrau, or 8econdar.\ 
wife, might be either an Athenian of a foreign woman ; her 
children were citizens, but t-d0oi, not being admitted to their 
father’s <t>pa.TpCa. If the father left no children by his real wife, 
theee voBoi had full rights of inheritance, but h^ a claim only 
to voQfLa, a prescribed fraction of his estate, if he left legitimate 
issue by the real wife. This institution was abolished on the 
restoration of the democracy in 403 b.c. 

2 . Permissible marriages.— It was illegal for an 
Athenian citizen to marry a foreigner, the alien 
wife or husband being liable to be sold into slavery 
(law in Dem. lix. 16, dating perhaps only from the 
time of Pericles, 461 B.C. [cf. Plut. Per. 37], and 
revived in 403 b.c.). Such marriage, however, was 
legal if Athenian citizenship had been bestowed on 
the individual, or if he or she belonged to a 
community to which the Athenian assembly had 
granted rights of intermarriage {iinyaula ) ; but, in 
spite of the law and its penalties, Athenians not 
infrequently did contract such marriages and 
smuggle their issue into their <(>parpla. Legally, 
the issue of such marriages were illegitimate {vdffoi), 
like the issue of iviyyvai.^ 

Forbidden degrees were few, the practical work- 
ing of the laws of inheritaute and adoption [q^.v.) 
being toencourage marriage between near relatives, 
and even to enforce it. Marriage of cousins w.is 
common (ef. Dem. xliii. 74) ; union of uncle and 
niece was possible (cf. Lys. xx.xii. 4 ; Is. iii. 74),^ 
and even of aimtand nephew (ease of Demosthenes, 
father of the orator, betrotliing on hi'i death-bed 
his prospective widow to his nephew [Dem. xxvii. 
5]). A man might marry his half-sister by the 
same father, but seemingly not by the same mother.* 
Recht hat die Polygamic gewisa nicht ausdriicklich verboten, 
aber wahrscheiriUch auch nicht geradezu erlaubt. Das Geaetz 
enthielt keine Bestimmung, und damit war der WUlkiir der 
Burger freier Kaum gegeben.’ The law of Charondas of Thurii, 
inflicting loss of politick rights on a man who gave his children 
a stepmother (Diod. xii. 12, 14), clearly implies universal 
monogamy (cf. Hruza, p. 56). 

1 See Buemiann, ‘Drei Studien.’ etc. (. = Jahrbucher fur cl. 
PhiloL. 1877-78, Sopplementband ix. pp. 578f., 638f.); cf. E. 
Zimmermann, De notharurn Athenis condicione, Berlin, 1S86. 

2p. Miiller, ‘Untersuchuiigen,’ etc. (_=Jahrbucker fur cl. 
Philol., 1899. Supplementband xxv, p. 667 f.); cf. Wyse, The 
Speeches of Isceus, p. 280. 

7 Pollux, iii. 21 ; ynjo-ior glv o ex yuvoixiir aaTijc xot 
. . . v69oc 6’ 6 ex ^e'vjjv tj iraAAoxi'Sor. 

4 At Sparta King Anaxandrides had his niece to wife (Herod 
V. 39). 

® Cf. Dem. Uii. 20: abeXipoe yap o irdinros ovpbc *yop.ev ovx 
bp.op.TjTplap, Pans. I. \ ii. 1 : i HroXegatox ’.^ptrtvOTje d6eA<^v 
ap.<boTefM0ei’ epatrflely e-yTjuer aiirijv, Maxe3d(nv ovSapMC irotwv 
vopi^OjUeva, Atyipmoix pLe'vTOt ute T,p\ev, PlUt. Them. 32: 

Mn^o-iwroAe'/mv ex Ttjc tTTiyapTibelcrqc yetopietoje ’.Vpxen'ToAiv 6 

d5eA(f«v. ot’x wv opopj/Tptox, eyrjper. Marriage of fuU brothers 
and sisters was, however, not outside the range of Greek ideas ; 


There were, it seenis, no other prohibited degrees 
of affinity, except betM een individuals in the direct 
line of descent or ascent (cf. Plat. Latvs, 838) ; 
there is, however, some indication that law and 
public opinion iveie not in accord in this matter 
(Aristojih. Frogs, 1081). 

It follows from the above that even considerable disparity 
of age cannot have been genera!!: regarded as an obstacle to 
marriage. The elder Demosthenes arranged that his five-year- 
old daughter should marry his nephew brav ^Atxtav exp, ex- 
plained as signifying in ten years’ time (Dem. xxvii. 5). The 
wife of Ischomachos was not fifteen years old at the time of 
her niarriage (Xen. <Ec. vii. 5). The relatively early age at 
which girls became nubile in the climate of Greece is to be 
remem^red.1 The Gortynian Code pronounces a girl nubile 
at twelve years of age ; in Athens the lower limit was perhaps 
fourteen.2 The husband must at least have passed his fioxi- 
paaLo. i.e., he must be turned eighteen. It seems to have been 
the rule that the husband should be a good deal senior to the 
wife ; and this was approved by the philosophers. 3 Inequality 
of social position was felt to be a more serious obstacle to 
marriage than mere disparity in age ; but neither this senti- 
ment itself nor the consequences of its violation are specially 
Athenian (cf. Aristoph. Clouds, 41 f. ; lEsch. Prom. Virict. 890 : 
TO KijSevfrai sad' iavTOV aptorevet paxpia). The point lay in the 
fact that, in historical times, a wife brought a dowry with her, 
which sometimes had the effect of malong her the dominant 
partner in the household. 

3 - Choice of wife. — In the selection of a partner 
neither bridegroom nor bride had much voice ; 
the respective parents arranged the match — often 
with the aid of a match-maker [irpotsvijaTpia). More- 
over, the Athenian bridegroom had little oppor- 
tunity of making his bride’s acquaintance, or 
even of seeing her, before marriage, unless she 
was a near relative, owing to the strict con- 
ventions under which Athenian women in general 
lived — more strict, apparently, than those which 
obtained in the re.st of Greece^ (see art. Family 
[Greek]). 

4 . Betrothal. — By Attic law betrothal (^yyihfcns) * 
was the indispensable condition of valid marriage, 
except in the case of an ‘heiress’ (^wkXijpos), v^o 
was, of course, claimed before the Arehon by 
the next-of-kin (cf. Is. vi. 14 : ^ iyyvrjdclirav Kara 
rhv vbixov fj ^iriStxair^eto-oi' ; see art. INHKEITANCE 
(Greek]). Failing the formal ceremony of ^yyirim, 
illegitimacy attached to the issue of the marriage. 
It was simply a contract made between the suitor 
(or his father or guardian) and the person who as 
xipios had legal authority over the woman, viz. 
her father, full brother, paternal grandfather, or 

cf. Od. X. 5f. (sons and daughters of Aiolos) — on which a schol. 
remarks : apxalov e0os to a5eA.^v?. Kal 6 Zru^ d£eX^j5 

ovoyf oT/yoiKKi ri} 'Uptf. Cf. also Paus. iv. ii. 3. AccoMing to 
Phii. Jud. de Spec. Leg. ii. 779, the Spartan law just reversed 
the Athenian. See Plat. Hep. v. 461 B, and H. Richards, in CIR 
iv, fI890J 6; Hruza, Polyyamie und Pellikat, p. 159 f. 

^ Soranus, trad. yvv. iv. 20 to fie efxjU-Tjvov eirtfiiau'eTai to ttp'vtof 
irepi TO Tecra-apetTfieKarov ctos Kara to TrAetoTov otc Kal to nfidv Kal 
to SioyKoOo^at tous p-aaTovy. 

2 Deduced from F. Blass’s restoration of Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 

Ivi. 7 : fie Kal too? oIkovs twv op>f>avuiv Kal twv €7riKA[i7p<i>i', 

€<!)? av Tt9 TerrapjaKatSeKeTt? ^e’^T^rat. For the earls age at which 
girls were married at Troezen, see Arist. Pol. i335a, with W. L. 
Nesvnian’s note {The Politics of Aristotle, Mi. [Oxford, 1902] 464). 

3 Cf. Ar. Pol. 1335a : fitb rds nev ap^orret irepl Tjjr tuii' ofcTw 
KotS^Ka irwv ^AiKtav ai/^evyyvvai, toi’S 5’ tTrrd Kal rptaKOi'ra* iv 
TotrouTw ydp aKfid^oviri re toIv a-wMaut <rv^eu^i9 carat, koI Trpos 
TTfv iravAav ttjs TCKVOTrotta? truyKaTaSijtTeTai rot? ^povotv evKaipcov. 
Sometimes, however, the husband was very young (cf. Dem. 
x1. 4 : trvvcjS^ ydp p-ot ficT7^cvTos toG iraTpbs OKTcoKotficKCTT) yi^pai). 
Hesiod (Works and Days, 695 f.) recommends a man to marry 
at about 30, the woman at 18 or 19. Plato, Rep. v. 460 E, 
says : dp’ ovv aoi ^ovfioKct peVpios xpo*'®^ dK/xTjv rd ctKOtrtv ini 
yifvaiKt, avfipl 5c to. rpidKOvra J Cf. Solon, fr. 14. 

4 Hence the curious expression in Xen. (Ec. vii. 10 : cwel Tjfiij 

^ot cTCTifidarirro, ‘after she was accustomed to 

my hand, that is, was tamed,’ used by Ischomachos of his girl- 
wife. 

5 The form eTyv-rjat? is used by Isaeus only in iii. 53 : ttjv ^lap- 
Tvpiav irepl c’yyvxjcrewv tt)? yvvatKd?. Elsewhere he uses the 
form eyyv^ (and so Dem. xlvi. IS; Plat. Laws, 774 E ; Hyper, 
iii. (v.)16). But modern writers have in general atrieed to use 
the form eyytnTo-i? in reference to betrothal, and so restrict the 
form ryyvT) to signify ‘pledge’ or ‘siiretv,’ which i'S, in fact, its 
ordinarv significance. The \erb iyyvdv is used of the Kupio? of 
the woman7 iyyvdir^aA (mid.) of the suitor, and eyyvda^at (pass.) 
of the woman ; but the last use is not common, its place being 
taken by periphrases with the noun cyyvij or the adj. c^yiopT) 
(Wyse, on Isaus, iii. 4). 
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legally constituted giiauliaii.^ It was essentially 
a family ceremony (although regulated by law) - 
at which, besides the jtrincipals, relatives and 
other witnesses tiere present, in numbers corre- 
sponding to the social distinction of the parties 
(cf. Is. iii. IS : b yap eyyvdu fxiWojv eh rbv rpird 
\apTQV oicyi', ws 0?jcr:, Tr]v ddeX^p^ dtaTpaTTOfievos 
Trj\LKa?ra 'eua pdprvpa Tape'ipat auTcp irpoaeirOLriffaTo). 
Xothiiig, hot' ever, ia said in any passage as to the 
prescuce of the woman, which certainly was not 
legally necessary, any more tlian lier consent to 
the match; in iioint of law .she was simply the 
object of a purely business arrangement or barter 
between her Kvpios and the suitor. Of the for- 
nialitie.s nece.s&ary or usual we know nothing. 
Herodotus, in his account of the wooing of Aga- 
ri.ste of Sicyon, seems to preserve in part the verbal 
formula of the Athenian marriage-contract in the 
dth cent. I).C.^ It is strange that there is no allu- 
sion to anj' written record of the contract, at any 
rate at Athens, where, indeed, there was much 
la.xity in this regard ; but it i.s Iiard to believe that 
the proceedings were purely oral — mi>re especially 
as it was at the ey/rpai^ that the dowry agreed 
ui)on was actually paid, or agreements entered 
into to its future payment.^ 

It shouKl bu clear from tbu above that the use of the term 
( betrothal ' as a rendering of the Greek term iyythpTH (eyyvi}) 
is simply b.v vvay of analog.v and in d-. fault of a more appropriate 
word. For the essentials ol a modern betrothal, namely (1) 
free consent of the woman, and (. 2 ) that the act takes place 
between tlie two individuals who so declare their will and in- 
lentioM, without an) necessary intervention of third parties, 
are eutirel v lacking iri the .Athenian ceremony. The origin of 
I he latter lies in the primitive maniage by purchase, and 
Vtheni HI law did as a matter ol fact select tins primitive ele- 
ment, namely, the formal validity of tiie compact preparatorv 
10 the surrender (eaSoo-ts) ot the' wom.an, rather than the for- 
malities of the consequent nuptials, as decisive in regard to the 
all-important question as to the leititimacy of the offspring. It 
does not appear tliat the wedding ceremonies and liome-briDir- 
ingof t lie 1 Hide liad aetuall.v any legal significance, except as the 
natural and I’niilio consequen.ies of the format private contract ; 
and, ]ust because these were the natural and normally inevitable 
conseqiienees, .\tlieiiian jurv -courts, so far as our' knowledge 
goes, were never called upon to decide at what precise monieiit 
the status of marriage l>ecamc actual, or what was the preci.-- 
juristic siguiflcanoe ot the yaaos in whicli the suitor asserted 
the rights bestowed upon him by virtue of the marriage contract 
(eyyt'nycrij) * 

The question, therefore, w liicli has been tlebated,'’ 
as to whether eyyrfnt was an act of betrothal or 
attiiincing [ireceiling marriage, or was not rather 
the beginning of the married state itself— the first 
and most important of tlie ceremonie.s of the 
Wedding-day, and actually eon.stitutive of marriage 
/‘Crse — seems to receive its solution tbrougli purely 

t Cf, law quoted in Ilvm. xlv l. is : 'Hr av eyyvritrii tVt itKaioi^ 
■lafiapra flt'at jrar^.o fj aoeAt'tb? Ofiorrdruip ^ Tra<T 7 ro? o irpo? rrarpb?, 
tK ravrrjs tUai iral3a<: yrrirtovi. 

- Cf. Hvpcr. lii. (v ) 1*1 : aAAa ovk d^Tt\py^iT^ tu» vofio^tri' rb 
tyyv7if^T]i-xi. riji' -yL-iarKa v-b toi* rrarpo? 75 toO a^tA'^tov, oAA’ iypa'je 
Oi'Xppr}.^rii' h' Tw rouu,‘, *tA. ; \lvi. IS: crKt-jatrOf TO'.tvt Kai 

Tovt i'op-oi'-i, irao oji iceAt-i'oi/iji ra? TroincrOai, ictA 

■ Herod, vi. I.j'I ' ‘ 7(1> -ic AAkumojo; Ms-ya*Aei iyyvl “a i ttji' 

'lift ’A'/iipttjrt]!' JOaO'.jt rO'CT: ’.\f ji * <i/afxdiov tyyv'io'Bai 
Me-yaTfAeos csccxtywro it * i"j$ KAvtc.^ei tt. 

•» [>vin xll C. TTapeConai Toi'? trapaytio/xMoi'? ot* 

1 ixoc lIoAi ei'fcrO’j T<jr ^I'yart-p t «~t rtTrapd-KOfm itiats. Ill 

rii • isi'siid of 'd} I'oii- in •« re* otd wa-s 

nude of file anioiuit ot Iht •{iha r \ . t in^er. in W . Ihiten- 
r*er-^er. .S’-///.-, Leip/ni;. uiurc- the entries are of the 

t\|ie i.'>(TTpaT09 7f;i tfiTfartpa tiTfffVrj^fv ’J*.jrop,^i5fi KaX 

TTpoiKa e'.a/<€ \iA:a; Ka.<. TpLO-KOdUy Cpi(X\fxa^ . , . apyirpcov 

5t 7rpo;T‘i9r}K€i' (Karoy 6 pay,aas, &i TtTifiqufujv 5iaxo<7i(i>r 

See R, D.irt-te, B. lUns.-ouiliPr, rnd T. Reinaoh, 

R-’cved d»s imer. jm id i, [t’ariv, lyc] Jsf. 

•'5 Yet cyyi’TjiTt? a.« such dnl not g^ive either pArtj> an ?ction for j 
si>ecifi'-‘ fulfi’nierit fin .<spite of the a^-^ertion to the contrary j 
hy Part-'di, (Ti->yrkisi^h>’i BL>.rimha/t>re<'ht, p. 4'», rehinl: j 
upon Var. Ili.d. \ i. 4) Action for breach of jtromise of j 

unknown In Allien®. But. if tlie d»>v\r\ had been | 
pi'ij. theATipco? or the woman I’ould re.'Ut-r it wii!. ' 

( I » til. x\\ iJ 17) { 

" Ka-'peciully Im Jf.o » '.Im s irn.. up li,^ | 

. I'h att. , p 4'')U.h' Nit; j-t kein blos 

! i.ratorisoht-r Akt , v.i- <ii •;.jt..ierri die Eht-b**”. 

' . s-'^lbst \*> Hr- iliF- iiiir ein Wrlobnid, iii..sw! 

■ 1 *1 ,vo}| de K)'-' d ir 'I finr;n bcjjondcrcU AKl bej^T’. id* i 
dr-)i l'a\un igl aI" r tn-dUiH .ibt .['efert.’ I 


historical considerations. I’rimaiily and origin- 
ally, the ceremony of byyuijcni was a literal putting 
of the woman by her Kbpios into the liauds of the 
suitor for price paid, the interval between the strik- 
ing of the bargain and exercise of conjugal right.s 
(ya/ioi) being filled by the leading home of the 
newly-purchased bride. This home-leading, being 
that part of the entire transaction which was of a 
strildng and necessarily public cliaracter, came to 
possess ever increasing social significance, while 
at the same time it was the moment at which re- 
ligion intervened to invest the eeiemonies with its 
own sjiecial solemnities, whether of a iiroi>hylactic 
or of a prognostic sort. The whole mass of cere- 
monial, of infinite variety, and of very various 
degrees of consciously realized import, which con- 
stitutes tlie actual procedure of marriage, in its 
social and non-jiiristic .sense, interesting and ini- 
jiortant as it i.s for the student of anthropology, 
can he given here only in barest outline. 

5 - Wedding ceremonies. — Tlie Greek yd/ios wa.s 
essentially a religious ceremony (rAos),’ covering 
the deportation of tlie bride from her parents’ 
house into that of her husband. The month 
Vapr/Xidp (Jau.-Feh.) wa.s generally selected, and 
Greek custom seems to iiave prescribed in general 
the winter season as proper for marriage ; and the 
.s|)eculation5 of the pliilo'opheis weie in accord (cf. 
Arist. Pi/l. iv. (idi. ) 14 = 1335« : rohSe irepl rriv ibpav 
Xpopois dij oi iroXXoi KaXas Kal vvv, cpicrapres 

Xecuupos Tijp avpavXiap TroietcrOai TabTrjp). The bride 
deilicated to various deities {deal yapriXioi) her girlisli 
toys and other gifts, and more especially her maiden 
tresses, now sliorn (Tollux, iii. 38, .says that before 
marriage girls oliered their liair to Hera, Artemis, 
and the Fates; cf. Ilesych. s.v. ydpup iOi)].- The 
most important pre-nuptial ceremony was that of 
the hath (XoiTpor pvixejttKOp) ;® at Atliens the water 
must he fetched from the Kallirilioe (Thuc. ii. 15), 
tall water-jars of l>eeuliar siiape {Xoirrpoepbpoi) being 
u-ed for the jmrpose — which it was also the cus- 
tom to set up on tlie tomb of llio.se dying before 
mariiage.^ 

The order of the details of theniijitial ceremonies 
is not certainly known, and doubtless varied accord- 
ing to the locality. A least n as given in the house 
of the father of the bride, tlius securing publicity 
of the event, for the guests were really witnesses 
(Dem. xxx. 21 ; Is. viii. 18).' Associated with this 
was the unveiling of tlie bride (the dvax-aXiurr^pio), 

1 Cf. Pollux, iii. 38 ; »cal reAo? 6 ya^uos citoAeiro* icai reAetoi oi 
yeyapjjKOTe^' Sid tovto Kal ’Hpa TcAeio, r) ^irvia. The Danaids, 
wh‘'*. m pS€udo-Plalo, Axwc/k 57S E, are areAeif, are tuxv ov 
p.<p.v7i ifvuiv in Paus x. xxxi. f*. The safrifice preliminary to a 
wctldini^ wag callc-d wporiKeia, and tlie first night was the vv( 
fivtTTiKT). Cf. J. E. Harrison, ‘The Meaning of the Word TeAer> 7 ,’ 
in cm xxviii. tl9UJ 3bf. 

^ ^ Cf. Paus, II. xxxii. 1 : eicooTr} jrap^eVo? 7rA6»ctt/40F arroiceiperat 
ot [i'C. IIljUToIytOS] irpQ yiifjiov, iccipapeVjj dveOrjKeu 6 f tof yobv 
d>fpov(T<x, at Troezen ; l. xliii. 4 : itaSeoTTjtce £e tcus Kopaiy xpd^ rrpos 
TO n?? T‘^ti'07/s prijpa Trpoa^e'peit' Trpb yd.fxav nal dTrdpx^o-Oai t‘X>v 

, TpixwF, at Megara; ht‘ foiajiares the Delian custom (fornhich 
j cf. Herod. IV. 34); ll. XVXIU. 1 : icareaTTfo-aToot' kal rats Tpoi^TjFtwv 
frap^fVoi9 di/aTi6tyai Trpb ydfxov ttjf ^ujvtjv ri) ’A 6 b 7 i'a rj} ’AiraTOvptti. 

See J. G. Frazer, Pai{i>anias » D«'.<cr. o f t;, fc-.v, London, 1S9S, iii. 
2791 For the dedication of the i;irdle ('to. i^, OTp.lTpa)\o Aphro- 
dite, see Tiieocr. xx\h. 5o ; Mosoh. ii. 7b 
^ InTroas the bride bathed in the ri\ er, saying fxov, 
uarfp€, TTjr (.E^hines, I'pi^t. 16). See M. P. Nilsson, 

(irifchii^che Leipzig, IWG, p bpof. We must be content 

herewith i>are reference to the strange survival, apparently, of 
pre-nuptial defloration, in the island of Naxos, to which allusion 
IS made m the opening lines of the recently discovered frag, of 
the Aiha of Callimacbos (Oj-iir/n Pap. vii. 15 f. : xal 

Kovpw iTttp^tVov evFcia-aTO | T(d/j.iov tb? c/ce'Aeve TTpon/f^inOF vttfoi' 
lavaon ! opcreri riAiv 770x61 irvFap,^i 6 aA¥?)abont which much 
literature ha® gathered ; see A. Pueoh, PPG xxiii. 255 f. ; 
D. R.f<tuarl, Class. PhiloL, Chicago, vi. [1911] 302 f. ; C. Bonner, 
ih unit; K. Knij*er, /fEG xx\ . [1912j .31? f. 

C t. Dem. xHv. Ii ; TtAeiTo tup ^tOF . . . ayau .09 wf* tC tovtov 
aijfLiioy; Avrpo<^dpos e<i€<m 7 <ei’ inl rc3 to'j rd-^w (®t*e 

also 4 30); P. Wolters, ‘Roifigunge Lucrophoios,’ in Muth. 

arch Ini-t Ath xu 

' Cf. the ®t >rv of the unt.uluihde atUir or «.lryila 08 ul Jielphi 
: . 1" itaMli, Rulp. yctind, pnec. 32, cf. AnsC. Pul. \u. 
Cs.)4 = lJ030. 
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The procession accompanying the bride i<t> d.udf?;! 
to her new home took place in the evening, by 
torchlight, the Hymenaios song being meanwhile 
sung to the luping of llutes (see the description of 
the scene on the Shield of Achilles in It. xviii. 
491 f.). The bride was introduced to the hearth 
anud showers of dates, figs, and other sweetmeats 
( /ca rax i'(r/Aara ) . ^ 

In Sparta a survival of the primitive capture of the bride lay 
ill the custom of the bridegioom taking his hride from her 
mother’s arms witii simulated violence (Plut. Lye. 15 ; Dion. 
Hal. ii. 80). For other survivals see M. P. Nilsson, ‘ Die Grund- 
lagen des spartanischen Lebens,’ in KUo, xii. [1912] 308 f. ; E. 
Kessler, Plutarchs Lebendes Lytcur^Oi^, Berlin, 1910. 

6 . Bride-price. — In primitive times, remarks 
Aristotle, men bought their wives (Fol. ii. 8 = 
12685; cf. Plato, Laws, 841 D). The Epic con- 
tains fi'equent mention of the bride-price (eSva), 
normally calculated in oxen, paid by the suitor to 
the bride’s father. It must sometimes have hap- 
pened, even in very early times, and under a 
general system of marriage by purchase, that a 
father must give something to boot with his 
daughter in order to secure the desired son-in-law. 
The economic factor, the relation between popula- 
tion and food-suiiply, may have contributed largely 
to establish the custom of dower in place of the 
bride-price. In historical times, at any rate, the 
bride-price has been wholly replaced by the dowry 
given to and with the girl by her parents. 

The Epic contains evidence of the transition stages. Of 
Andromache it is said that Hector took her from her father's 
house, ‘ having given bride-price untold ’ (U. x.vii. 472) Of the 
slain Iphidamas it is said that he fell ‘ far from his bride, of 
whom he had known no joy, and much had he given for her’ 
{11. xi 242 f. ; he saw no return for his expenditure of 100 kine). 
Id order to appease Achilles, Agamemnon offers to let him ha\ e 
a daughter of his free (.11. ix. 14(5 f.)— nay, uiore,^ to give a 
present with her (eyit 6’ eiri get'Aia fituaw | iroAAa /xoA.’, oirff’ ovrrta 
Tis ey eireScoxe 0vyaTpt) ; ^ cf. Od. vii 314, xx. 342. 

Ultimately the ISva come to be a dowry given by her parents 
to the bride— perhaps through a transition stage in which the 
hride-price receiied from the suitor was used wholly or iu part 
to equip the bride and to furnish the feast.i^ In the Odyssey the 
two systems are both found; e.ff., in Od. ii. 63, ’leapiov, ils a* 
avTos ieSmmiro etyarpa, the meaning is ‘give for the bride- 
price ’ (of. Od. xvi. 77, 391 f., xix. 529) ; but m Od. i. 277 f. = Od. 
ii. l^f., oi 5e ydpov rev^ovirt eat aprvptoviriv ieSva | iroAAa pdX\ 
c<T<ra eoi«e ifii'Xrii eiri irai3os madax, a dowry given by the parents 
is meant, just as by Pindar and Euripides ibvov is used as equiva- 
lent to 

7. The dowry. — In historical times, in Athens, 
the marriage settlement or dowry (jrpo(f,_ 

was almost a criterion of honourable marriage a.s 
distinguislied from concubinage ; for the freedom 
of (iivorce allowed by Atlieiiian law to the biisband 
made tlie position of a portionless wife very pre- 
carious (cf. Is. iii. 28 : Khv apyvpiov woXXy p.5.Wov b 
eyyvdp SiapLoXoyrjmTO ixe'-v a-irov e-rrl Trj ywaiKi, Xva firi 
eir’ iKeivpp yevoiro padiojs diraWarreirdai, ^ovXolto, 

1 The uiarriage w a.s followed by some ceremony or act for 
which the technical an I fixed phrase was ya.fj.7]Xi(i.v vnep tu? 
yvvatKos Tot? (^ipdrepfriv c'rrfie-peiv (cf. Is. iii. 79, viii. 18; Dein. 
Ivii. 43). This has been \ irinusly interpreted by both ancieni-s 
and moderns as an inlroduction or enrolment of the wife among 
the members of her hu'^band's ^parpta, or as a banquet, sacrifice, 
or donation (see V.'xse, Isoeus, p. 3(53). 

2 Cf. IL xvi, ITS, 190; OtZ. xi. 2S2. It is clear from Od. xv. 
307 that the e6t’a were given to the parents, not to the bride. 
Hence is explained the term used in 11. xviii, 503, irap^cVoi dA^e- 
a-L^otai, ‘ realizing a high price in oxen ’ (see G. Murray, Hi^c of 
the Greek Ep‘c-, Oxford, 1911, p. 1S5 f.). In Od. viii. 318 f. there 
is talk of gettiriy: the price of a ‘ bad bargain ’ refunded. In 11. 
xiii. 366 Othryoneus receives Cassandra dvdeSi'oi', but gives 
service in war in lieu of bride-price. 

s Leaf in his note on this passage prefers to see in it an 
example of an intermediate stage, in which the e'^p-a are given 
by the suitor to the bride herself, and may be increased bv j^ifts 
from her parents, the word uei'Aia being the technical term for 
such additional gifts (cf. IL xxii. 51). The example quoted from 
Od. vi. 159 as an illustration of this intermediate stage (‘ loading 
thee with gifts’) is not in point, the meaning being ‘ prevail over 
other suitors with offers,’ sc. to the parents of the girl 

•1 Such a transition stage would enable us to explain tlie diflR- 
cuit expression in IL xiii. tu'l : (irvvutfteda) dp.ff)I yd/xt’, tVel ov 
Toi ceSviarat KaKoi €tper, w here tcSriorat IS bv IjOaf translated 
‘ match-makers,’ ‘ nuuTiage-brokers,’ or (Lang, Leaf. nnU ers, 
tr., London, 1S8'1) ‘ exacters of uiftsof wooing.’ It m> :.ns ‘ one 
who makes a profit cut of the eoi-a.’ 

^ See on this dev eli'.pnient P. Caufr, Gnindftajen der Ilotner- 
kiitik-, L«ip/.ig, l'Ji:9, p. 25(01. 


Trjs yvvaiKds). lustaiices-, iiuleed, are found where 
no settlement was made ; in the lower classes the 
amount must always have been trivial. Moreover, 
no legal obligation to provide a dowry can be 
proved for the father,^ ju&t as for brothei> also the 
obligation to dower sisters suitably and not sutiei 
them to grow old unmarried was moral, not legal 
(Lys. xiii. 45}.- 

The dowry did not become the husband’s pro- 
perty, but he enjo3*ed the usufruct;^ he was 
generally required to mortgage real estate as 
security [d7roriy.7}pLa) for its eventual repayment.^ 
If the capital sum was not to be paid at once, 
either because the woman’s Kvpios had not enough 
ready money or because her husband could not give 
adequate security for the whole sum, interest upon 
the outstanding balance was paid to the husband 
according to agreement (Dem. xii. 6 ; Inscr. jurid. 
grecqueSf i. 133 f.). All these arrangements were 
made before witnesses (cf. Dem. xxx. 9, 21), but 
■were not put in documentary form before an otticial 
and published, as at ^lyconos and Tenos ; at Athens 
the permanent stone record of the mortgage wa* 
deemed sufficient safeguard of the rights of the 
parties. Naturally all this implied the necessity 
of keeping clearly distinct the property of husband 
and wife (cf. Dem. xlvii. 57, liii. 28) ; neither 
Athens nor, so far as our knowledge goes, the rest 
of Greece knows community of property between 
husband and wife, in spite of tlie recommendations 
of philosophers.® It is clear that the Athenian 
dowry system, w'hich was probably that of Greece 
in general, tended to maintain the connexion of 
the "wife with her father’s family ; the wife did 
not, as in eaily Kome, become once for all a mem- 
ber of her husband’s family (Dion. Hal. ii. 25). 

(a) Amount of doirrj/.— According to Plutarch, 6 a law of 
Solon limited the size of dowries at Achens ; but this, it ever 
enforced, was certainly obsolete in the 4th cent. B.c., and waa, 
in fact, virtually abrogated by the law fi.xing the minimutn 
amount to be settled on a poor iirUKijpoi by her next-of-kin — 
a law which equally passed as Solouian (Dem. xliii. 54). Hip* 
ponicus, the richest Athenian of his time, gave his daughter 
ten talents on her marriage with Alcibiades (Plut. Ale. 8). 
The father of Demosthenes the orator, with a property esti- 
mated at fourteen talents, gave a dowry of two talents (Dem. 
xwii. 5). The orators contain mention of dowries ranging 
from ten mincB to more than 100 minze. Atlienian mortgage- 
pillars, set upon property pledged as security for the repay- 
ment of dowries, show sums ranging from 300 to 4500 drachmee 
(6000 drachmee, or 60 mimes:! talent); but it is not cei^in, 
under the circumstances, that these sums constitute the whole 
dowry. The regwter from Myconos (3rd cent, b.c.) shows amounts 
varying from 700 drachmee to 14,000 drachmee (Inscr. jurid. 
grecques, L 48 ; Dittenberger, Syll.% 817). The widow of the 
rich bahker Pasion received three Ulents (Dem. xiv. 28, 35 : 


1 A father might settle a dowry on his daughter by will (Lys. 
xxxii. 6), but was not obliged to make this provision ; failuig 
which, a daughter had no legal claim on his estate. The Ck)de of 
Gortyn is more liberal, gi\mg daughters a legal claim to one- 
half of a brother’s share, m lieu of a dowrj' — an already portioned 
daughter ha\ iiig no further claim. That is to say, at Gortyn 
there was legal obligation to dower. Ephoros, as quoted by 
Strabo, p. 4S’-1, tpepi'i] S’ eoriV, ae aceA'^oi toci, to Tjfiicv rrj^ tov 
aSeA<f>ov fiepiSos, attributes the Gortynian rule to Crete geneinlly, 
and may be correct in so doing. 

2 The nearest male relative of a poor en-t/cAT^pov or was 
under legal obligation either to marry her himself or to portion 
her on a s>c.Ue fixed by law (Is. i. law in Dem. xliii. 54). 
Contempt of the law was possibly construed as KaKcocis ««■<- 

invoU ing partial artpia. 

3 Hence Euripides makes Medea coniplam that women ha%e 
to buy a husband (Med. 290 f.). 

^ Harpoor. xxx. 15 : Ei-j^ecraj' Se oi Tor=, tl ywaiKi •yaMOi’uti'ij 
fitSotev ot Trpo<r^KovT€9, alreiv rrapd tov avSpov toorrep tie\i;p64' t4 
■ni? irpoticb? o^iov, otoi' OLKtav ij x^ptor. A mortgage-stone (opov) 
was set up on the pledged property, with an inscrq'tion of the 
following type : 'Opov xwpiou *al oi>cta? aTtOTip-qv-O- Trpotxb? Ilv^o- 
TTparct MefiAKOu ’ \va.<^KvfTriov XXX (t.e. SOC'U drachmee ; see 
E. S. Roberts and E. A. Gardner, Introd. to Greek Epigraphy, 
pt. ii., The laser, of Attica, Cambridge, 1905, p. 497 ; Ditten- 
berger, Syll."^, 818). 

5 Cf. Plut. Pra’C. eonj. 20. 

6 Plut. Sol. 20. See the explanation given by G. Glotz, La 

Solidarite de let famille dom le droit a-imiacl en Gr^cc, Paris, 
1904, p. 330 f. Plato, in Lairs, 742 C, la \ s down the principle 
yafiovi-ra Sk Ka\ ixSiSovTa priT ovv P'/tc ttpolku 

TO irapd-rav pT}S‘ r,VTU’ovv (of. 774 D). The vop.O’i Trr,>i r-'/v 
jrpoixds (Dem. xl. 19) ha< n^t t-eeii pi‘:8«.n cd. 
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Kpo<TTi9ei^ TTpoLKa o<rT)v o{'6ei? 7^v iv rf/ irdAet (ftatverail cf. 
Menander, UepiKeipo.-'.ti’yj, Oxyrh. Pap. ii. 211, line 40, where the 
father promises three talents dowry, to tlie lover’s great con* 
tent) Apparently there was at Athens no law on the subject, 
but in other places it was found necessary to fix a legal maxi- 
mum in order to prevent extravagant dowries; e.^., at Massalia 
the niaxinumi was hxed at Iho ,xpuo-ot, with an additional five 
Xpva-ol foi clothes, and five for ornaments (Strabo, p. ISl). The 
aim of the Gorrvnian Code, in fixing a daughter’s share in her 
father's estate, wa? probably rather to curtail dowries than to 
extend women’s richta. The general tendency in the 4th cent., 
at an\ rate, \sas to gi\e large dowries ; and this in Sparta, as 
Aristotle reuiarks, was in part responsible for the concentration 
of property in the hands of women and their preponderant 
influence in the State (Ar^st. Pol. ii. 9 = 1270a: cart 6e ical t^v 

“^VCUKtOV Trj^ Traopj? \ujpa5 TWV TTCVTC p.<epUiiV Ta £vo, T 

tirLKXTjpiov TToWuiV yLVop.evuv, xai did. to vpOLicai SiSovai fieydXas ; 
cf. Plut. A(/is, 4, 7). 

(6) Refund of dowry. — In Athens the dowry 
usually consisted of a sum of money, rarely of 
real estate (cf. Plut Aristid. 27).^ The bride’s 
trousseau, however, was in some cases valued and 
expressly reckoned in the dowry, so tliat its 
equivalent was recoverable from the husband — 
otherwise it was lield to be a free gift of the Kvpios, 
and was not recov^erable (cf. Is. iii. 35, viii. S; .'ice 
note in Wyse, p. 314). 

"WliiLst tlie union continued, the dowry could 
not be withdrawn j but, upon dissolution of mar- 
riage on the initiative of either party- or liy 
mutual agreement, it must be refunded to the 
woman’s Kvpios. It is u>iially held, however, that 
in ca-e of the wife's adultery re>titution was not 
enforceable upon lier repudiation ; but there is no 
sufficient evidence of this exception. ^ The prin- 
ciples observed are: (1) rupture of union infer 
vivos compels restitution of the dowry, the exist- 
ence of issue being immaterial ; and (2) rupture 
by death of either party compels restitiation, if 
there is no issue ; if there is issue, the children 
benefit, except when tiio \Nidow (mother) exercises 
her option of going back with her dowry to her 
father's house. 'J'Uus the dowry follows the wife, 
or goes to lier children.’* 

The Code of Gortui show* that there, as at .\thens, the 
wife’s dowTy was not nierged m the family estate, and it was 
forbidden to the huvhand to sell or morf-.'age her properi\ ; 
for in case of rlissoliiuoii of marriage the wife returned to her 
own family, tikiiig "ith her her dowry, to;rether with half 
the jiicre'kfc thereof, and half the fruits of her own labour, 
as w'ell as five staters if the husband wa<! to blame for the 
separation. On the other hand, the intcrc-is of the husband’s 
family Wf.re protected by the provision that he might not 
make an\ larger donation than 10»'> to his wife, nor 

might a -lOn make a larger gift to his mother— the intention 
being the ’•ame iii both cases, namely, to prevent absorption 
of the hu-li.aid’s estate by the wife, for all such gift«5 belonged 
t-o her absolutely. If her husband predeceased her, she might, 
if she chose to remarry, take her own property out of Ins estate 
into that of her se<-nnd husband ; the existence of issue was 
only so far m.aterial that, if there were children, she was 
limited to taking her dowrv and such donation as her husband 
might have made within the legal limit aforesaid, and in the 
presence of three adult male witnesses. If there were no 
children, she might take, In addition to her dowTj, half the 
fruits of her own labour, and half the produce in the house — 
the balance gnmg to her dead husband’s he;rs-at-law'. If she 
did not wi'h to remarri, her property remained in her own 
hands until she died, and tiien it wa'' divided among her 
children ; >he enjoyed, therefore, a more Imlependeiit position 
than the Atiienian widow, whose j'ropertv, in similar circuni- 

1 Cf. Dittenherger, l ‘Hyr/crov? ttjv HKtofioprov 

iTpo'$ TO xwp.oc (inscr from Syro'*). 

- Deill. llX. .52; *ara Tov fou-ov 09 ecu' airoTepirr} tt)** 

ywaiKa, ttjv rrpoiKa, t’-ir ci fit], iw* ii-yea n$o\ois 

7o«o'f>op«it’ /rat criTOU et? ti>.5etov etiai 6{<acracr0ai vjrtp yvi‘o.iKos 
TiZ KuptW' ce , alimony at the rate of 1^ per rent interest upon 
the dowry wa.s recoverable from a recalcitrant husbant! (cf. 
Is. iii. &, 3.5, ii. 9). 

3 Ceitainly not to bej'roved forAthein in the 4th cent, er., 
by inference from the Kphesian inscr. nf the 2nd cent. CDitten- 
herger, -, 51'"* boj • /rat SiaAv^eCTtS py] aTTOCtSJtKaiTt 

7(19 <^ept'a9 ov<Ta9 aT0''oTor9 Kara rbu yopoi tn if that wi’I 
prove anv thing- at ail T. Thallieini, L' hrlu'h der griech. 

Cf. L...Milteis, und ToM’s/.- ht indenosH. Prov 

d'<i f'f/i. K'i'<'‘rrc‘C.'> . f.Hpvig. Ib’i!, p J .2 ; ‘ i>je vom Vattr 
hesCellte Mitgirt enlb.IC erne KrlnMinriTnig dtr Toi'hter'; cf 
Plato, Laics, xi. r-j.'j I* E : vr'-p c' ay rCjy vUujy vTrap\ojy o*<o9 

pr} rot r-o Tali' ■\0’7'/arct>»', eiyarpi. re uxrai T'W9 ri 

atv av ryyryv7j>i.eio9 co9 eiTOfj.fvoi fj, ptj vtpfiv jj S’ av /aij, 

KfitlV, 


stances, passed Into the hands of the eldest son as soon as be 
came of age. 

Under the Gortynian Code, if the wife died before her hus- 
band, having had no children, her next-of-kin was entitled 
to recover her dowry, with the half of its fruits and half of 
the work of her hands ; but, if the widower was left with 
children, he had the management and use of his dead wife’s 
property until he died or remarried, in which cases it went to 
her childien.i 

8. Dissolution of marriage. — Dissolution of 
marriage in Athens was easily eflected. The 
husband’s power of repudiation was unfettered by 
any legal conditions or formalities. He simply 
sent the woman, with her dowry, back to her 
father’s house. A prudent man would, as usual, 
summon witnesses, hut need not do so (Lys. xiv. 
28). VV’^hen the wife sought a separation, she 
must lodge Avitli the Archon t4 t^s dToXeltf/eas 
ypd/t/m (Pint. Ale. 8 ; Andoc. iv. 14 ; dvoKi-wAv, 
l\6ovaav Trpbs tov dpxovra Kara rbv ySpof) ; hut 
nothing is known of the procedure. Against a 
wife proved guilty of adultery the husband was 
compelled by law to use his right of repudiation, 
condonation of the offence being visited with 
drifiia (Dem. li.v. 87). On the other hand, it is 
certain tiiat adultery of the husband gave the 
wife no legal right of divorce,^ and it is probable 
tliat it was not generally regarded as sufficient 
ground of separation.^ It is evident that the 
possession of a dowiy must hav'e been a strong 
protection to the wife against a husband’s caprice, 
and in many households must have made her 
virtually mistress of the situation. 

Two special features call for remark in this con- 
nexion. It was competent for husband and wife 
to agree to a mutual dissolution of marriage in 
order that another more congenial union might he 
made. Thus Pericles so parted from his wife with 
her con.sent, to take Aspasia (Plut. Per, 24).* 
Again, the operation of the laws respecting heir- 
esses (iviKb-npo!-) often, according to Is. iii. 64, 
severed husband and wife (see I\HERITA\ce 
[Greek], vol. vii. p. 304). The latter occasion of 
dissolution of maniage differs from the first- 
mentioned in tliat it came about as the result of 
an application to a court of law by the next-of-kin 
as claimant (liribiKaaia). In all other cases there 
is no sufficient evidence that any public legal pro- 
cedure was in use, for even the wife’s application 
to the Archon does not seem to have been more 
than an application or formal notice to him in- 
camera. It is doubtful whether the SIk-t] diroXef^ews 
and the bixti dTrowip.yf/euii, which aie said to have 
been available for husband and wife respectively, 
as if a sort of suit for re-stitution of conjugal 
rights, are not mere figments.® 

1 For comparison of the GortviiiLHi regulations with the later 
regrnlations in the East (‘jenein sp.i rtrriechischen .Stadtrecht, 
weKhes man heute falsohln’h als s\riaches Rechtsbuch diag- 
noeticirt.’ p. 240) see Mittejs, p. 2.3i} ff , 

2 Athenian sentiment on this matter w as verv far removed 

from the position of Arist. O’.c. i. 4 = ] j44a : clirvep liceViv xai a<f>' 
tcTTiov wv TjKiiTTa Set dSiicely aoofea Se dt-Sph-t at 

trvvovtriat ■ytyropeiai ; of. Pol. iv. (vn.) 16 = 13366 ; Plato, 
Laws, 7s4 E. ‘Dass die Ehe dem JIanne keine TreupflichC 
anferlege, eehort zu den Grundmerkmalen der antjken Ehe 
verenuber .unseren Anschauungen und Kechtscinriohtuneen ’ 
(ifruza, p. 20). 

4 .Vccordin" to H-rod. v. 3t>, at Sparta barrenness was 
good ground for divorce, at anj rate for the royal house ; cf. 
vi. 61. 

4 Other exaniples Dem x\ \vi. 2S f ; Is. ii. 6 f.. 9 ; si^eiVr) to 
ttev TrpMTOV oi'S 7f*'ea\eTO airov AeyoVTO?, TrpotdvTOS Se tov ypdiou 
poAtv eirfLtrPrj' sat o. tws €.ct6opcv av-rrp- ; cf. the ca.se of Proto- 
macnos who, beconimc' entitled to a nch heiress, persu.aded his 
Wife to agree to a di— olution and fresh rnarriage (Dem. hii. 41). 
In Thuru, accordn.a to Diod. xii. 13, freedom of divorce was 
limited by a law forindding the person to whom the divorce was 
line to marry one tounger than the original p.\rtner. 

® The StKTi irpoocdvor SCkt} a-trov, suits brought by the woman's 
Kvptos for the restitution of her dowry or payment of interest 
thereon, protected the woman’s interests in respect r-f alimevit. 
From this It follows that a woman who m.arned vv ilh' e.r a dou r , 
.vas in practical!! the same position as a -a.vAse/,, and iiad no 
protection whatever against a husband's caprice siiort of ai:ti:.al 
V lolence to her person. 
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9. Widows. — The Athenian regulations con- 
cerning widows were as follows. If there were no 
children, born or adopted, the widow most return 
with her dowry to her father’s house ; she must, as 
a rule, if of suitable age, marry again in accordance 
with the wishes of her dead husband or those of 
her Kupios (Is. viii. 8). If there were children, she 
might remain in her husband’s house, where she 
passed under the authority of her children’s 
guardian, if they were still minors, and under 
that of her eldest son when he came of age — her 
dowry becoming the property of her children, sub- 
ject to her right to support (Dem. xlii. 27, xlvi. 20). 
She might, however, return with her dowry to her 
father’s house, and be given again in marriage 
(Dem. xl. 6 f.). The same option was open to her 
if, on her husband’s death, she declared herself 
pregnant (Dem. xliii. 75), in w^hich case it was 
the Archon’s duty to protect her interests (Arist. 
Ath. Pol. 56. 7). It is clear that here again the 
existence of the dowry secured on mortgage put 
the final decision completely into the hands of the 
widow and her Kijpios. 

10. Marriage law in the papyri. — In Egjrpt, 
under the Ptolemys, Hellenic legal ideas and 
principles came in contact with those of another, 
in some respects more highly developed, type ; 
later, both were influenced by the legal concep- 
tions and practices of the Romans. In the Papyri 
we have, therefore, to distinguish betw’een the 
enchorial marriage, in w’hich the parties are Egyp- 
tians, and the Hellenic marriage, the regulations 
concerning which are partly derived from the 
older Greek law and partly developed under the 
influence of native models. 

The technical term for marriage in the Papyri is ydpoi or 
47 vvou(iVio('. Dissolution of marriage (and probably therefore 
entry upon marriage) is no longer a purely private act, but 
requires the lodging of an dTroypc.<tni before an official (cf. what 
wiis required of the women in Athens, Dem. xxx. 17, 26j Is. 
iii. 78 : irpbi birotov dpxovrc. 17 eyytnrni yvrii air«Aiir» rhv avfipa ^ tov 
qIkov avTov, as well as the intervention of lepo^wai.^ The precise 
relation between the religious element thus imported into the 
transaction and the civil element represented by the 
and the marriage contract itself is by no means clear as yet. 

The extant marriage-contracts exhibit, when taken together, 
the following elements. (1) Statement of the giving or receiving 
of the woman in marriage ; e.g., Mitteis-WUcken, Grujuizu^ej 
ii. 317, n. 283 : kofifidvet. 'HpaxksiSrfs ^•gp.tjrpiav yin^fca 

yvTftrLav irapd tov irarpds, aS in the older Greek law (cf. Is. ix. 27 : 
oT« yap eAdp/Sai'C 0ed^pa0-ro9 6 epos irarrjp ttjv ep-Tjv pijTcpa wapa 
'IepoicAeow).2 (2) Acknowledgment of receipt of the <^ep»^ 
brought by the woman. (3) Mutual marital obligations ; the 
busl^nd promised to sup^rt the wife and to treat her pro- 
perly (pij v^pL^iiv p.yfii KOKOvxtlv), and engaged not to repuffiate 
her (pTj €K/3oAeti') or to be unfaithful (jx^ eltrdyftrBai oAAtjv yvi'oTica 
pifSc TraAAfluciiv rexi'ojroieto^ai oAAt^s yvvatitd?) ; on her side 
the woman promised to remain at home day and night (pn^' 
a^pepov pifS’ diroKoiTOV yeWcr^ai), to be faithful (pi^d’ oAAu ai'Spl 
avvelvat), and to look after their joint interests in the household 
(piT^e <^€ipetv Tov Kotvov oTkov). (4) The sanction of the mutual 
*' - - V - 1 .^.,. j — .f i,|. '’ ll nises must 

h . of half its 

•i • her dowry 

• • r ! 'Lsputcs so 

•" u . . . * ' ' - '»/ tanta- 

mount to breach of his promise pi) ixfidWtiv, and rendered him 
liable to the aforesaid penalty' ; separation on the woman’s part 
(ttiraAAay^ was not regarded as breach of promise, but pro- 
vision was made for repayment of the dowp^ withhi a stated 
time. That is to say, the husband had entirely lost that un- 
fettered power of repudiation, under condition of simply refund- 
ing the dowry, which belonged to him under the older Hellenic 
law. On the other hand, the dowry retained here also the 
overwhelming impoi^nce which it had in Hellas.3 Here also 
it was, if not a definite sum of money, valued and expressed as 


^ For these see W. Otto, Priezter und Tempel im hellenist- 
when Agypten, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1908, i. 163 f., ii. 295 f. 

2 A cmious exception in Pap. GU%. ii. 8 (HeSoro iavr^v 
’OAvuirtnc - . . •inivn'iK'i whmh thpwnmqn MacC- 

« • ■ » k • rvival 

< ' i " . . . , ■ ' . ' ' " must 

have resembled that of the Lydians, of whom Herodotus re- 
mark with surprise that the women give themselves in marriage 
(i. 93: cx£(£6a<ri 5k avral — besides collecting their own 

dowries (Tfaipart epya^opn'ot). 

^ Mitteia-Wilcken, ii. 1 . 219 : * Im Gerippe dieser Urkonden 
bildet die das Ruckgrat, an welches alle anderen Bestim- 
mungen sich nuranlehnen.’ 
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such, and the husband was liable only for refund of that stated 
amount — the principle being, as at Athens, that the wife’s dowry 
should neither increase nor diminish (cf. the Code of Gortyn) ; 
from which it follows that the management of the dowry must 
have been in the hands of the husband, as was the case at 
Athens. 
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W. J. WOODHOUSE. 

MARRIAGE (Hindu).— i. General character- 
istics. — The earlier Vedic texts, which may be 
said to cover the period down to the end of the 5th 
cent. B.C., present with practical nniformity the 
same account of the condition of marriage among 
the Hindu tribes whose life they depict. Among 
these tribes marriage was a union of man and 
woman, for all practical purposes indissoluble save 
by death, and normally monogamic except among 
the highest strata of the population. Marriages 
were contracted between persons of full age, and 
often by mutual consent ; while there are clear 
traces of the payment of a bride-price for a -ndfe, 
there is also proof of the giving of dowries by 
fathers or brothers in order to secure the marriage 
of daughters or sisters. Traces of marriage by 
capture are scanty and confined to the warrior 
class. 

The position of the wife in these conditions of 
society was one of security and dignity. She was, 
indeed, under the complete control of her husband, 
though we do not know to what extent of personal 
restraint his power extended. But she was the 
mistress (patni) of the household, as her husband 
was the master (pati). In the marriage-hymn of 
the Bigveda (X. Ixxxv. 46) she is told to exercise 
authority over her father-in-law, and her husband’s 
brothers and unmarried sisters. The case con- 
templated seems to he one in which the eldest son 
of a family marries at a time when his father, 
through decrepitude, has ceased to exercise full 
control over the family, and when, therefore, the 
wife of the eldest son becomes the mistress of 
the joint family. This is not inconsistent with the 
respectelsewhere mentioned as due from a daughter- 
in-mw to her father-in-law, which doubtless applies 
to the case in which the father is still able to 
control his son and to exercise the rightful authority 
of the head of the house. The wife was also a 
participator in the sacred rites performed by her 
hushand ; hut in this regard a certain deterioration 
of her position can he traced in the Vedic period, 
doubtless as the result of the growing importance 
of the priestly class and the rule that women conld 
not he priests. This regulation seems to have been 
due to the view that women were impure as 
compared with men, and the same idea may have 
been at the root of the practice, which appears 
first in the Satapatha Brahmana (I. ix. 2. 12), 
requiring a woman to eat after her husband, just 
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as in Bengal at the present day a -n ife normally 
feeds on the remnants of her husband’s meal. 

Naturally enough, there were different views as 
to the character of women. A wife completes a 
husband and is half of his self, we are told 
{Brh'iduranyaha Vpanisad, I. iv. 17 ; Satapatha 
BrOhmana, v. ii. 1. 10), and her good qualities are 
frequently mentioned. On the other hand, the 
Maitrayani Samhitd (I. x. 11, III. vi. 3) describes 
woman as untruth and as connected with mis- 
fortune, and classifies her with dice and drink as 
the three chief evils. Elsewhere (Taittiriya Saiii- 
hita, VI. V. 8. 2) a good woman is ranked below 
even a bad man, and the Kathaka Samhitd (xxxi. 
1) alludes sarcastically to her ability to obtain 
things from her husband by cajolery at night. 

The most important function of a wife was 
doubtless that of bringing into the world a son in 
order to perform the necessary funeral rites to his 
father and to continue the race. Adoption, indeed, 
was known as early as the Rigveda, but it was not 
popular (cf. art. Adoption [Hindu]), and lack of a 
son (avlratd) was regarded as the greatest of evils. 
On the other hand, the birth of a daughter was 
regarded as a misfortune ; the Aitareya Brdhmatm 
(vii. 15) contrasts a daughter as misery (krpann) 
with a son as a light in the highest heaven. But 
the view once widely held, that the Vedic Indians 
practised infanticide in the case of girls, has been 
disproved by O. von Bdhtlin»k.* 

In political life women to(m no part ; men alone 
went to the assembly. But, while the position of 
the wife in the sacrificial ritual was narrowed by 
the priests, there is evidence that women took part 
in the speculative activity which manifested itself 
in the 6th cent. B.C. in the Upanisads. We learn 
there not only of several women teachers, who may 
or may not have been married, but also of one of 
the two wives of the great sage Yajnavalkya, who 
shared her husband's intellectual activities. 

In the Grhi/asulras and Dharmasutras, which 
mark the end of the Vedic period jiroper, and 
which may be held to represent the \-iews of the 
period from the 4th cent. B.C. onwards, in the epics 
( '■. 200 B.C.-A.D. 200), in the Arthaidstra, and in 
the KdtansHtra we find in full force the tendencies 
which reveal themselves in the later classical 
literature, and can be observed in their develop- 
ment at the present day. Different types of 
marriage are now recognized and classified, being 
assigned to the different classes of the population. 
Marriages between people of full age are still 
allowed ; thus the warrior class is permitted to 
marry by capture or to form love matches, while 
the Kfiinasvtra permits love matches generally. 
Again.*! these special cases must be set the general 
rule, which first appears as a counsel of Mrfection 
in the Mdnava (1. vii. 8) and Gobhila GfkynsOtras 
(III. iv. 6), but which by the time of the later 
Smrtis — i.e., not later probably than the beginning 
of the Christian era — has won full acceptance, viz. 
that it was sinful on the part of a father '- to allow 
his daughter to attain puberty without being 
married, and the girl herself fell to the condition 
of a Sudra {vrsali), marriage with whom involved 
degradation on the part of a husband. The date 
of marriage is placed earlier and earlier as the 
authority is later in date. Thu.s the Snij-ti of Manu 
(ix. 94) fixes the ages of husband and wife at 30 
and 12 or 24 and 8 respectively : the later work 
of Brhaspati (ZDMG xlvi, [1S92] 416 f.) and the 
didactic {mrtion of the ^Inhdbhdratn (XlII xliv. 19' 
give the wife’s age in the-ic cases as 10 and 7 
respectively, while yet later texts give 4 to 6 as 
the lower and 8 as the upper limit. There is 

1 ZDM'i x!iv. [1S901 404-496. 

2 In his dcfanlt a brother, irramifather, nia(ern»l tincle, or 
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abundant evidence that these dates were not merely 
theoretical : the old marriage-ceremonial, which 
included as its essential part the taking of the 
bride to her new home, whence the name of mar- 
riage (vivdha) was derived, was divided into two 
parts ; the actual ceremony took place shortly 
after the betrothal (vagdana), but the taking of 
the bride to her husband’s home was delayed until 
after puberty. The unmarried daughter {kumdri) 
living at home was distinguished from the married 
daughter {suvdsini or svavdsini), whose connexion 
with her parents was still recognized to the extent 
that, contrary to the rnle that no mourning was 
observed for a married daughter, a brief period of 
mourning was prescribed in the event of her death 
before her departure from her old home. The 
early prevalence of the custom is also vouched for 
by the Greek authorities,* and was noted by al- 
Biruni in the 11th cent. A.D.’ At the present time, 
despite the efforts of reformers, it is stUI the 
prevailing practice among all Hindus who stand 
under the influence of the Brahmans to marry 
their daughters before puberty, and the practice 
has spread even among Muhammadans. 

The better side of such marriages is put before 
us in the Hdrita Smrti (iii. 3). The wife is to 
devote her whole thought to her house and her 
husband, to prepare his food, eat what is left over 
by her husband and sons, wash the utensils, strew 
cow-dung on the floor, make the domestic offering, 
embrace her husband’s feet before going to rest, in 
the hot season fan him, support his head when he 
is weary, and so forth. On the other hand, to her 
falls the place of honour in the household, and she 
is undisputed mistress of her daughters and any 
other women living under her husband’s roof. The 
description in the Smrti is confirmed by the litera- 
ture and by the practice of the present day. On 
the other hand, it must be noted tl .at the in- 
tellectual achievements of women in India since 
the rule of early marriage became effective have 
not been in accord with the normal development 
which might have been expected from the state of 
societj’ depicted in the Upanisads, and the heroines 
of the epic and the classical poetry are chosen, as 
a rule, from those women who, for some reason or 
other, have not fallen under the operation of the 
ordinary practice. There is also much evidence in 
the proverbial literature of the demerits which 
were attributed to women in general and wives in 
particular. 

2 . Forms of marriage. — In the Vedic period the 
normal form of marriage appears to have been one 
in which much was left to the choice of the two 
persons concerned. It is, at any rate, not proved 
that the father could control the marriage of either 
son or daughter of mature age, though doubtless 
parents often arranged marriages for their children. 
Of the practice of giving a bride-price there is clear 
evidence from the later Savihitds, but there is also 
clear evidence of the practice of a father and, in 
his absence, a brother giving a dowry to enable 
a daughter or sister to obtain a husband ; or a 
daughter might be given to a priest in return for 
his assistance at some rite. There is also a trace 
of marriage by capture in the Rigveda, where we 
hear (l. cxii. 19, cxvii. 20, x. xxxix. 7, Ixv. 12) of 
the carrying off by Vimada of the daughter of 
Purumitra, apparently with the good will of the 
maiden but agaiii-t her father’s desire. The normal 
marriage was dulv celebrated at the house of the 
father of the bride, and its ceremonial, which is 
fully described in the Grhyasutrns, is marked by 
many feature.* which have been found in the mar- 
riage-ritual of other Indo-European and non-Indo- 
European peoples. Of these practices the most 

1 tlopknis, J.lO.S’.xih [1889] 34:’.. 
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important and wide-spread were the solemn hand- 
ing over of the maiden by her father (hanyadana), 
the joining of the right hands of the bride and 
bridegroom {panigrahana), the recitation of Vedic 
formul®, inclading a speech by the bridegroom to 
the bride asserting their imity, the offering of 
libations in the lire and the threefold crrcumam- 
bulation of the fire, the sev'en steps taken together 
by the wedded pair, and, finally, the taking away 
of the bride to her new home by the bridegroom. 
There is evidence in the later literatnre that these 
customs formed the kernel of the normal marriage- 
ceremonial throughout the Middle Ages, and much 
of the ritual is still observed at the present day.* 

In the Smjii literature eight forms of marriage 
are recognized and described, but with many 
differences in detaiL In the case of Brahmans 
Manu (iii. 24) recognizes as approved four forms : 
the brahma, daiva, arsa, and prdjdpatya. The 
characteristics of these forms are that in the first 
the father spontaneously offers his daughter to a 
suitable husband, in the second he gives her to a 
priest engaged in performing a rite for him, in the 
third the suitor gives a pair of oxen, and in the 
fourth the initiative in proposing the marriage 
comes from the bridegroom. The first and fourth 
forms, therefore, practically represent marriages 
by mutual consent and parental arrangement, while 
the second and third have traces of marriage by 
purchase, though the texts are careful to explain 
that the pair of oxen was not intended as a price 
(hdka), but was to be given to the daughter by her 
father as a mark of honour. It is perfectly clear, 
however, tliat the original sense of the custom was 
a purchase, and this fact is borne out by references 
in the older Gj-hyasutras of Paraskara (i. viiL 18) 
and Sankhayana (i. xiv. 16) to the practice of 
giving the father-in-law a hundred oxen with a 
waggon, and by the recognition in the Grhya- 
siitras of the Kathaka and the Manava schools 
(i. vii. 11) of a usage by which the bride-price was 
paid in money to the father. 

Marriage by purchase was recognized among the 
warrior class ; in the Mahdbhdrata (l. cxiii. 9 f . ) we 
are told that Pandu paid the Madra king in gold, 
jewels, horses, elephants, ornaments, etc., for the 
hand of his sister, and that the purchase of women 
was the family practice of the king. Still more 
■was the custom prevalent among the lower classes 
of the people. Manu admits (iii. 24) that some 
allowed the Vaisyas and tlie Sudras the dsura 
marriage, which was an open, out-and-out sale, 
though he condemns the practice in toto. But facts 
have prevailed over the objections of the Brahmans 
to the sale of children, and even at the present 
day marriage by purchase is common enough in 
Bombay, Madras, and the Panjab, and is the 
normal form in Assam. In Bengal it is restricted 
to the lower classes of the population, but there 
the practice of the purchase of bridegrooms prevails 
instead, the practice of child-marriage having 
placed a high price on eligible husbands. 

In addition to the asura form, the warrior class 
was allowed the rdksasa, the gandharva, and the 
paUdcha forms, though the last is condemned by 
Manu along with the dsura as altogether improper. 
The former type of marriage was marriage by 
capture in its simplest form, and its performance 
is related of many of the heroes of the epic, though 
the rape of women of high rank is elsewhere 
regarded as a eapital offence. But, outside the 
epic, we hear little of this remarkable privilege 
of the warrior class, and this practice has left no 
survivals in modern India, though it is found 
among some primitive hill tribes, n here it is of 
independent origin. Some, indeed, of tlie details 

* ®ee M. Winternitz, Da^ altuuiigche Hockzeitgfitnell. Vienna, 
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of the marriage-ritual given in the Grhyasutras 
have been interpreted in this sense, but the inter- 
pretation is neither necessary nor probable. The 
gandharva rite, which some authorities recognize 
as applicable to all classes, and which the Kdma- 
sutra eulogizes as the best form of all, is described 
as a mutum union by desire, the classical example 
of which is that of King Dusyanta and SakuntaJa. 
The Kdmasutra recommends that its performance 
should be accompanied by the usual offerings in 
the fire and the circumambulation of the fire by 
the wedded pair, on the ground that the observance 
of these formalities would compel the parents of 
the bride to recognize the validity of the marriage. 
The paisacha, which is variously described, was 
marriage with a girl when drunk or insane, and 
is not recognized, as a legitimate form by some 
authorities, like Apastamba and Vasistha. 

For the Vaisya and Sudra the forms of marriage 
recognized were the gdndharva and the dsura with, 
according to some authorities, the paisacha. In 
modem times the forms of marriage recognized are, 
even for Vaisyas and Sudras, either the dsura or 
the brahma, under which term is understood a 
foi-m of marriage containing the essentials of the 
first four forms of the Smrtis. 

The Smrtis do not recognize a form of marriage 
which plays a great part in the epic — the svayarh- 
vara, or self -choice, a ceremony at which a princess 
chooses for herself a suitor at a great assembly held 
for the purpose. The act of choice might be pre- 
ceded by a trial of strength on the part of the 
suitors, the victor being rewarded ■with the hand 
of the maiden, and, even when this formality was 
omitted, it is probalsle enough that the choice was 
only nominally free, and that the princess was 
guided by the will of her father or brothers. The 
only svayamvara which the Smj-tis mention is the 
right of a daughter in any class, if her father does 
not find her a husband, to seek one for herself ; 
in this case the daughter ceases to have any right 
to any ornaments received from her own family, 
while the husband need not pay any bride-price, 
and is permitted to steal her away. 

Only the first four forms of marriage are at 
all religious in character; the marriage hymn of 
the Rigveda (x. 85), which serves to provide 
verses for the normal form of marriage, deals with 
marriage in general and the prototype of all 
marriage in the form of the wedding of Soma, the 
moon, with Surya, the daughter of the sun. This 
legend is certainly recondite in character, and it is 
legitimate to deduce from this fact, and from the 
fact that the Smrtis do not deal with the forms of 
marriage, that the religious ceremonial was not 
the essential or primitive part even of the higher 
forms of marriage. 

3. Restrictions on marriage. — It is uncertain 
how far the modern rule of marriage, which 
permits alliance between members of the same 
caste only, was in vogue in the early Vedic period, 
when the distinction of castes (jdti) was only in 
process of evolution from the svstem of classes 
[rarna). It is clear from the hrdhmanas that 
|iuri^ of descent was an important qualification 
for Brahnianship, but cases are recorded {e.g., 
Aitareya Brdhmana, ii. 19) which show that the 
son of a Brahman and a Sudra wife might yet be a 
Brahman, and that Brahmans could marry the 
daughters of members of the warrior class. With 
this accords the evidence of the Grhyasiitras and 
Dharmasiitras, which recognize with a good deal 
of agreement the right of each class to marry 
women of the classes below them in the established 
order. Brahman, K.satiiya, and Vaiiya, and which 
differ seriously only on the validity of marriages 
with the ^udra women. Arrian, probably on the 
authority of Mega.>tlierres, record:- [Indite, xii. 8) 
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that marriages were not allowed between yevri — 
probably a reference to the castes which were cer- 
tainly in existence by 300 li.C. The Buddhist 
texts' yield the same result, but they recognize that 
the king might marry v here he would and make 
his son by any wife his heir-apparent. Mann still 
recognizes mixed marriages subject to the rule of 
hypergamy, but the later Sniftis tend to rule them 
out as objectionable. The modern rule is strict 
against mixed marriages, confining the possibility 
of marriage to the modem castes ; but the date 
when this practice finally prevailed is unknown, 
as even late texts repeat the permission for such 
marriages sanctioned by the older authorities, and 
the Kulin Brahmans of Bengal still avail them- 
selves of this now pecuniarily very valuable 
privilege. 

Himultaneously with the growth of the prohibi- 
tion of marriage within the caste were developed 
restrictions on marriage within the family. In one 
hymn in the Rigveda (x. 10) the marriage of brother 
and skster is expressly treated as im|)roper, and 
there is no reason to suppose that this was an 
innovation, as suggested by M'eber.- No other 
restriction i.s alluded to, and the Sntopatha Briih- 
mana exjircs^ly refers (I. viii. .3. 6) to nrarriage 
as permit led in the thiul or fourth generation, 
the former being the rule, acconling to the com- 
mentator, among the Kanvas, the latter among the 
.Sauriistras, while the Baksinatyas, or people of 
the south, permitted marriage with the son of the 
father's sister or daughter of the mother's brother, 
but not, apparently, with the son of the father’s 
brother or the daughter of the mother’s sLster. 
The Grhyasutriis and the Dli'irmnsoti-ns in effect 
agree in prescribing that marriage .should not take 
place between a man and a woman of the .same 
gotrn. (q.v.) as his father, or a saqnnija of his 
mother, and these terms extended at least to all 
relative.s within five degrees on the mothers and 
.seven on the father's side. Later texts add to the 
restrictions by extending the prohibitions in the 
case of the mother, and by forbidding unions 
with the daughter of a sjuritual teacher or puidl. 
At the same time, conce.s.'ions are made to 
local customs, and the practice of marriage of 
cousins in IS. India is recognized by Baudhayana 
(I. ii. 3). But the practice of marrying outside 
the qotrn, a term of wide extension and in- 
dclinite seu'e. but covering all those of the same 
family name, is recorded by al-Biruni,’ and is 
the general rule at the present day throughout 
India — at any rate, among all the higher castes. 
The chief exceptions are found in S. India, 
xvhcie .some tribes piactise the ojijmsite rule of 
endogamy. 

In Kajimtana, among the Rajputs who claim to 
lie descendants of the old warrior class, exogamy 
is closely conne< ted in their history with the jirac- 
tice of marriage by capture ; lint there is no 
sufficient evidence for the view' that the develoji- 
ment of the custom generally was connected with 
marriage by capture. 

Of m\uh less im|iouance are the restrictions 
arising fiom the feeling that the eldest son and 
the eldest ilaughter should lie married liefore the 
younger .sous and daughters, a breach of this rale 
lieing merely a ground for a pen.anee, and not a 
fatal bar to the validity of the marriage. The rule 
is, however, very old, lieing found in the Ynjnr- 
vfAa [Maitrrnjnm SamhitO, iv. i. 9), and recognized 
throughout the later literature. In the south 
memliers of llniliman c.a.stes adopt the practice of ! 
a mock niairi.ige of the cider brother with a 1 
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branch of a tree in order to avoid the evil result 
of a breach of this rule by a younger brother. 

The bride should be a virgin, and the importance 
of this rule lies in the fact that it renders the 
re-marriage of widows difficult. In the Rigveda 
(VI. xlix. 8) there is some indication ' that a woman 
might re-marry if her husband had disappeared and 
could not be found or heard of, and in the Atharva- 
veda (IX. V. 27 t.) mention is made of a spell to 
secure that a xvoman married twice may be united 
in the next world with her second, not her first, 
husband. The reference here may be to re-marriage 
in the case of an absent husband or one who had 
lost caste. The doctrine of Manu is that a woman 
should never be re-married, and that the marriage 
formula; are intended only for maidens, but he 
admits one exception in the case of a woman whose 
husband dies before the completion of the marriage. 
Other authorities permit re-marriage in the case 
where a husband has disappeared, is dead, has 
entered a monastic order, is impotent, or has been 
expelled from his caste ; but the authorities difi'er 
widely as to the length and condition of absence 
which entitle a W'oman to re-marriage. The son 
of a widow who has re-married {paunarbhava) is 
ranked by Manu and other authorities only among 
the second six of the twelve kinds of son admitted 
by Hindu law. But the dislike of re-marriage was 
one which developed gradually ; the actual repro- 
bation of such a son first occurs in Brhaspati (xxv. 
41), and the forbidding of Uie re-marriage of a 
widow occurs only in the Adipurana and later 
works. The objections to such marriages in 
modern India are very strong among those castes 
which lay most stress on child-marriage, and, 
despite the legalizing of them by Act X'V. of 1856, 
and efforts of social reformers, they are still disap- 
proved by the higher castes. 

In the case of a man, while impotence was 
recognized as a ground on which the wife might 
contract a new marriage, the marriage was not in 
itself null, and even mental derangement was not 
regarded as justifying re-marriage on the part of 
the wife. 

4. Polygamy. — The practice of polygamy among : 
the Vedic Indians i.s abundantly proved by direct 
references in the Rigveda and other texts, though * 
in the main monogamy is recognized as normal. 
In the case of the king four wives are expressly 
mentioned — the nuihiu, the first wedded, the 
parivfkti, or discarded (apparently one who bore 
no .son), the vardta, or favourite, and the pdlagali, 
who is explained as the daughter of one of the 
court officials. The mahisi seems to have been the 
wife projier, though the others were evidently not 
mere concubines. In the ArthaiaMra, the Sniftis, 
and the ejuc the rule is laid down that a man may 
have wives from his own caste and each of those 
below his, either including or excluding the ^udra, 
and in such cases the wife of the .same caste was 
the wife pai' ejciellence (dhartiiapntm), with whom 
the husband performed his religious duties. The 
heroes and Brahmans of the epic are frequently 
represented as having several wive.s, but one of 
them always ranks first, and, similarly, later in 
inscriptions one wife only i.s often mentioned with 
her husband. The rule of precedence among wives 
according to caste and, within the ca.ste, to date 
of marriage might, however, be overridden by the 
husband, wlio could degrade a wife from her posi- 
tion as chief wife ; in that case lie was required to 
make her a present equivalent to that made to the 
new wife whom he was marrying. The modern rule 
I'crmits the husband to contract as many marriages 
:i' he wishes without any neeil for justification or 
loiisent on the part of hts existing wives. 

' K. t'lwhel ami K. F. Geldiier, StudUn, Stutl arl 
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In addition to wives proper, the Smftis recog- 
nize the existence of concubines {cfdsl, bhujisya), 
who were distinguished from wives by not being 
married in due form, and who could not in any 
case become their husband’s heirs. They were, 
however, entitled to maintenance by his brothers 
as his heirs on his death, and intercourse with one 
of them was regarded as adultery. Similarly, at 
the present day the keeping of concubines by 
wealthy Hindus is a recognized usage. 

The Smrtis show some preference throughout for 
monogamy. Apastamba (ll. xi. 12) expressly dis- 
approves the re-marriage of a man who has a wife 
living, and other authorities restrict the right to 
become the heir of a husband to the chief wife, 
who is the surviving half of her husband. In all 
religious observances the husband is to act with 
his chief wife only, and marriage is treated by 
Manu (ix. 101) as a pledge of mutual fidelity 
between husband and wife. 

5. Polyandry. — While polygamy is recognized 
in the Vedie period, though chiefly among kings 
and important Brahmans, there is no clear trace 
of polyandry, all the passages adduced from the 
Rigveda (x. Ixxxv. 37 f.) and the Atharvaveda 
(XIV. i. 44, 52, 61, ii. 14, 17) admitting of more 

robahle explanations. On the other hand, the 

eroes of the epic, the five Pandavas, are repre- 
sented as marrying Draupadi and having her as 
wife in common — a fact which is elaborately ex- 
plained and defended in the epic. This form of 
polyand^ is recognized by Brhaspati (xxvii. 20) 
as practised in the south, and by Apastamba (u. 
xxvii. 2) as an antiquated use. ' At the present 
day polyandry is still found among Brahmans, 
Rajputs, and Sudras alike in Kumaou, where 
cliildren are shared by the brother's as by the 
Pandavas, and among hill tribes in the Panjab, 
where the children are divided among the brothers. 
The reasons given for the practice are poverty and 
the desire to avoid division of property. Among 
the Jats of the Panjab the wife of the eldest 
brother’ has to serve often as the -wife of the 
younger brothers also, and the practice is common 
in the case of the Himalayan tribes. The custom 
also prevails in the south among the Nairs of the 
Kanara country and the Todas of the Nilgiris. 
The modem evidence comes mainly from Tibetan 
and Dravidian tribes, and there is no indication 
that the practice was ever widely spread among 
tribes of Aryan culture. 

6. Divorce. — The characteristic quality of a 
Hindu marriage was that it was a union for life ; 
in striking contrast to the Dravidian and Tibeto- 
Burman usages, marriages among Hindus were 
seldom broken by divorce. In the S/iu-ti litera- 
ture,i however, cases are recognized in which 
divorce in the form of the contracting of a new 
marriage by the wife during her husband’s life- 
time is allowed, and the occasions for divorce 
[tydga], i.e. abandoning a wife and leaving her 
without maintenance on the part of the husband, 
are set out. The abandonment of a faithful wife 
counts as a serious crime, which must be expiated 
by a severe penance, and which may involve ex- 
pulsion from caste. Adultery afl'ords a ground 
for divorce, and might in certain cases be punished 
with death, but, according to other authorities, ii 
could be expiated by severe penances. Any serious 
offence against a husband might, according to 
Yajnavalkya (i. 72), be a ground of divorce, and 
Narada (xii. 92, 93) gives as offences justifying such 
treatment attempts to murder, wasting property, 
or the procuring of abortion. In modem Hindu 
law divorce depends on local custom and, where 
allowed, is permitted only for adultery, but ^vorces 

' The KauiUiya Arthaidatra (posaibl}' 4th cent. B.c.) goes far 
m allowing divorce (in. ii. 59, Ui. 59), 


are very common among all Dravidian tribes, which 
also allow freely re-marriage of wives in the case 
of the disappearance, long-continued absence, im- 
potence, or loss of ca.ste of their husbands. 

7. Position of vvidows. — In the funeral rites of 
the Rigveda the wife of the dead man is repre- 
sented (X. xviii. 7f.) as lying beside him on the 
pyre and as being S'ummoned to leave the dead in 
order to be united with his brother, apparently as 
a bride. The passage clearly shows that the wife 
was not to be burned with the dead, but it unmis- 
takably suggests the existence of an older custom 
to this effect, and the Atharvaveda (xvm. iii. 1) 
refers to this as an old practice.* It was evidently 
not approved by the Brahmans of the Vedic age, 
for it is not mentioned in the siitras, and appears 
first in the late Vaikbidnasa GrbyasCdra (vii. 2) 
and in interpolated passages of the Visnu Smrti 
(xxv. 14, XX. 39). The later Smrtis approve it, but 
not without occasional dissent. In the epics it 
plays little part,** though one of Pandu’s wives 
insisted on being burned with her husband 
(MahCibharata, I. cxxv. 31) ; but in the later 
romances and historical works it is often men- 
tioned, and as early as A.D. 509-510 an inscription 
is found to celebrate a sati. Forbidden in British 
India in 1829, it was observed in 1839 in the 
Panjab at the death of Ranjit Singh, and in 1877 
at that of the Maharaja of Nepal. The primitive 
character of the rite is shown by the fact that 
often other attendants perished with the queen 
or queens when the dead man was a prince. 
Normally the wife was burned with the dead man ; 
if he died away from home, she might be burned 
alone (anwnarana), but the burning of a pregnant 
widow or one witli a young child was forbidden, 
and the practice was normally more or less volun- 
tary, except in the case of royal families, where 
reasons of policy doubtless reinforced considera- 
tions of religion m favour of burning. 

In many cases death was doubtless regarded as 
preferable to the fate of a widow, whom the Smrtis 
and modem usage, despite the efforts of reformers, 
condemn to a life of fasting, devotions to her dead 
husband, pilgrimages, and abstinence from any 
form of luxu^, such as the use of a bed, ornaments, 
etc. If she had grown-up sons, she fell under their 
control ; if not, under that of her husband’s kin, 
who were bound to maintain her so long as she 
remained faithful to her late husband. The later 
texts also recognize her right to be heir to her 
husband, but only on condition that she remained 
unmarried — a disability which is not altered by 
Act XV. of 1856. The harshness of the rule is 
better realized when it is remembered that the 
jnactice of chCd-marriages enormously increases 
the number of widows. 

In the Rigveda it seems to have been the prac- 
tice for the wife of the dead man to be taken in 
marriage by his brother, whether or not the latter 
had a wife already. This, the natural interpre- 
tation of the funeral hymn (x. xviii. 8 ; cf. also 
xl. 2), is borne out by the fact that the modern 
usage in the Panjab,“ which has preserved much 
of ancient practice, is for a man to marry his 
brother’s widow, with the result that many men 
have two wives. In the sutrns, however, this 
practice is whittled down to the permission given 
to the brother of the dead or, if there is no 
brother, a near kinsman to beget a son with the 
widow in order to continue the race of the dead 
man. Such a son, when of age, would inherit his 
father’s property, which, imtil then, would be 
managed by his mother or by his real father, to 

» 4. TTD. 7DVG xl. [ISSC] 710, explains these 
: . 'T, r ■■■. but his view can hardly be correct. 

- 1 1 .1 i.'i ■ . ■ I ■■ yapa, Bonn, 1S93, p. 107 f. 

3 Cl. Bfhaspati, xxvii. 20, ii. 31 ; ArthaSastra, in. iv. 69. 
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whose estate also he niight in certain cases suc- 
ceed. By an extension of the {irinciple the texts 
allow an impotent or ill man to appoint another 
during his life to beget a son for him, and in the 
epic the right to act in these cases is frequently 
recognized as specially appropriate for Brahmans. 
But the general tendency of the later Smj-tis is more 
and more against the practice, which was subjected 
to increasing restrictions or absolutely forbidden, 
and in modern times the practice of appointment 
(niyoga) has been replaced by the more primitive 
form of actual marriage with a brother’s widow.* 

8. Marriage and morality.— Though fidelity on 
the part of both parties to a marriage was doubt- 
less an ideal, there is abundant evidence through- 
out the literature that infidelity on the part of the 
husband was neither rare nor considered worthy 
of moral censure. In the ca.se of the wife there 
is no doubt that in the Smtti literature and in 
modern usage adultery is regarded as a serious 
offence which may in certain cases be punished by 
death. Some of the Vedic passages {Taittiriya 
Samhita, V. vi. 8. 3 ; Maitnlyanl Samhita, III. 
iv. 7) cited as showing tolerance of adultery are 
susceptible of other interpretations, but there 
remain the facts that a special ritual at the 
Varunapraghasa is clearly mtended to remove 
the ill-effects of adultery (Maitrdyani Saihhita, 
I. X. 11 ; ^ntapntha Bmhmana, II. v. 2. 20), that 
the Bfhaddranyakn Upanisad {ri. iv. 11) contains 
a spell to expiate adultery with the wife of a 
Brahman, and that the Bharadvaja Gfhyasutra 
(ii. 28) advises a husband how to proceed in 
the case of going on a journey if he desires his 
wife to have lovers in his absence. The romances 
and fable literature frequently allude to cases of 
infidelity, and the Artnnidstra and the Smrtis 
recognize as one kind of son the gu^hotpanna, 
or secretly horn, an illegitimate son who can, 
nevertheless, succeed to the property of his 
mother’s lawful husband. Baudhayana (II. iii. 
34) and Apastamba (II. xiii. 7) presetwe a saying 
of a sage to the mythical king Janaka, referring 
to a time when the virtue of married women was 
lightly e-stiniateil, and the Mahdbharata, refers 
(I. cxxii. 4 If.) to a time when wives were used in 
common, a practice terminated by Svetaketu. The 
lack of chastity of the women of the East is re- 
corded by Brhaspati (ii. 30). Too much stress 
must not, however, be laid on these notices ; the 
reference to the Eastern women may be an allu- 
sion to the loose marital relations in Tibet, and 
the references to the lax morality of previous 
times are made for the purpose of proving that 
the recognition of illegitimate sons then accorded 
was antiquated at the time of the texts. 

9. Marriage and property. — The widow of the 
dead man, according to the Niruktn (iii. 4) and 
Baudhayana (ll. iii. 44-46), was denied the power 
of becoming an heir. Gautama (xxviii. 21 f.) 
mentions her in the list of heirs, but points out 
the alternative of the adoption of the practice of 
niyoga for providing the son in whose absence 
alone could the mother be heir. In Visnu (xviL 4) 
and Yajfiavalkya (ii. 135) is first found the express 
mention of the widow as the next heir in the 
absence of male issue. But the extent of the 
right thus obtained is expressly limited by the 
texts : the widow could not give away, or mort- 
gage, or sell the property thus inherited ; she held 
it for her enjoyment for life, subject to continued 
chastity and to her not contracting a second mar- 
riage, but she held it under the control of her 
husband’s kindred and with the limitation that it 
should return to them on her death.’ If there 
were several widows, the chief wife seems to have 

I Mayne, Hindu Law and tTiage, { 69. 

» Katyiyana, ixiv. 66 ft.; Brhaspati, xiv. 460. 


been entitled alone to succeed as heir, but on her 
fell the duty of maintaining the other wives — a 
rule which i.s not recognized in modern Hindu laiv, 
where all the wives have an equal right of succession. 

Distinct from the property obtained by inherit- 
ance was the stndhana of the wife, which is 
mentioned by Gautama, but first described in 
detail in the Arthnsastrn (HI. ii. 59) and by 
Visnu (xvii. 18). It included any presents from 
parents, sons, brothers, or kinsmen, the marriage 
gifts, the bride-price when given by her father to 
her, and the fine paid by her husband in the case 
where she was degraded from her position as chief 
wife in favour of another. This property fell on 
her death to her daughters, if she had any ; if not, 
apparently to her sons, who, according to some 
authorities, shared it with their sisters in any 
event ; and, in the case of failure of all issue, to 
her husband only if she had been married accord- 
ing to one of the four superior forms of marriage ; 
otherwise it went to her father. In some cases 
[ the unmarried daughter was preferred to the 
married in heirship to her mother. In the later 
Katyayana Smrti (xx. 80ft'.) are found elaborate 
rules as to the power of a woman over her 
stridhana. She was at liberty to dispose in any 
way of presents from living relatives, even if con- 
sisting of immovables ; her husband could not use 
them without her consent. She was also entitled 
to receive from her sons any property promised 
by their father and not paid to her, while gifts 
to wives were encouraged, if not exceeding 2000 
panas or consisting of immovables. On her death 
her property went back, in so far as it consisted 
of ^fts from relatives, to those relatives ; the 
rest went to any unmarried daughter, or, failing 
such, to her sons and married daughters, while, if 
she left no children, her property passed to her 
parents if she were married m one of the lower 
torms of marriage, and any landed property went 
to her brothers. Tlie later texts and the com- 
mentators develop in much detail the doctrine of 
stridhana, and the Mitaksard (a commentary on 
Yajfiavalkya) argues that all property which 
women receive in any way falls under that head, 
and must obey the special laws of devolution of 
stridhana proper. This is contrary to the earlier 
evidence, which expressly differentiates between 
stridhana in the narrow sense and property in- 
herited from a husband, earned by a woman’s own 
exertions, or given by strangers, over which she 
can exercise power of disposal only with her 
husband's consent. 

LireaATTTRK. — In addition to many notices scattered through- 
outthe literatare, the Hindu marriage of the end of the Vedio 
period and in the classical period is dealt with in the Dhamia- 
sutroM and in the SmftU with their commentaries, and in 
comprehensive treatises based on the Smrtis, Of the sutra 
texts, those of Apastamba, Gautama, Yasi^a, and Baudhayana 
have been translated by G. B^ler (SBE ii.3 [1897] and xiv. 
[1582]). The Smrti of Manu has also been translated by Bnbler 
(»6. XXV. [1886]), and those of Vippu, Narada, and Bfhaspati 
by J. Jolly (ib. vii. [1900] and xxxiii. [18S9]). Yajfiavalkya has 
been translated by A. Stenzier, Berlin, 1849. Of these Manu is 
the oldest, Yijhavalkya may be dated in the 4th cent, A.D., 
Narada about a.£i. 500, and Bfhaspati about 600. Somewhat 
earlier than Brhaspati is Kit>'ayana. Of the later texts the 
Mitaksard of Vijhanedvara (c. a.d. 1100) is the most important, 
as having become authoritative throughout India except in 
Bengal. Of modem works, for the Vedic period the most 
important .are : A. Weber, Indische Studien, Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1S49-S4, v. and x. ; B. Delbriick, ‘Die indoger* 
maniscben Verwandtschaftsnamen,’ in ASG xxv. [ 1889 ] 381-606 ; 
H. Zimmer, Altindisches L*>ben, Berlin, 1879; and A. A. 
Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedxc Index,, London, 1912. 
For the epic a fuU account is contained in E. W. Hopkins, 
art. in JAOS xiii. [I8S9], and much material is also given by 
R. Schmidt, Beitrage zur imL Erotik, I^eipzig, 1902. The 
rules of the law-books and the modern law are dealt with in 
R. West and G. Biihler, Digest of Hindu Laxc^, Bombay, 
1S84, and in J. D. Mayne, Hindu Law and Usages, Madras, 
I 1883, and a summary of the whole subject with full citations 
I and references to the literature is given by J. Jolly, in Recht 
j und Sitte, Strassburg, 1896(»G/AP ii. 8). 

1 A. Berkiedale Keith. 
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MARRIAGE (Iranian). — i. Zoroastrian. — Ac- 
cording to the sacred texts of Zoroastrianism, 
marriage is divinely favoured ( Vendidad, iv. 47 ; 
of. artt. Asceticism [Persian], Family [Persian]). 
The second happiest place in the world is that in 
which a righteous man sets up his household ( Vend. 
iii. 2). In the Gathds the pair who wed are urged 
to strive to live a life of righteousness and to help 
one another in good deeds ( Ks. liii. 5). 

Since marriage is regarded as almost a religious 
duty, Zoroastrians hold it a meritorious act to help 
their co-religionists to enter the wedded state, and 
such assistance may even serve to atone for sin 
( Vend. iv. 44, xiv. 15). It is by no means unusual, 
therefore, for Parsis to enjoin by will or by a trust 
that a certain amount of their wealth be expended 
in aiding poor brides to marry, and certain institu- 
tions, as the Parsi Panchayat of Bombay, provide 
special funds for this purpose. 

The Parsi community in India has passed through 
so many vicissitudes that it is diflBcuIt to determine 
which of the various marriage customs of the Parsis 
were originally Zoroastrian, although it appears to 
be practically certain that the strictly religious 
rtion comes under this category. At the very 
ginning of the ASdrvad, or blessing known as the 
Paevand-ndmah, which is recited at the wedding 
ceremony, the officiating priest declares that the 
ceremony is ‘ according to the law and custom of 
the Mazdayasnian religion.’ 

According to the Avesta, both manhood and 
womanhood were attained at the age of 15 
(Ys. ix. 5; Yt. viii. 13 f., xiv. 17; Vend. xiv. 15; 
BitndahiSn, iii. 19). Since in the Avesta we find 
maidens praying for suitable husbands (F;?. ix. 
23;' Yt. V. 87), it would appear that child- 
marriage was not practised. The ritual recited 
at the marriage ceremony, bidding the pair to 
express their consent after ‘truthful considera- 
tion,’ points in the same direction. The present 
Parsi Marriage Act enjoins the age of 21 for males 
and 18 for females ; if the contracting pair are 
below that age, the marriage certificate must be 
signed by their parents. 

The marriage ceremony is preceded by several 
other rites. When the match is arranged, an 
auspicious day is fixed for the betrothal, such as 
the day of new moon, or the first (Hormuzd) or 
twentieth (Bahram) day of the Parsi month. At 
times, especially in Mofussil (provincial) towns, 
the parties consult Hindu astrologers, who name 
one or more anspicions days for the betrothal, 
marriage, etc. The match is usually arranged by 
the parents, with the consent of their children ; but 
often, at the present time, the contracting parties 
make their own choice rvith the approval of their 
parents. Mutual friends of the two families gener- 
ally carry messages and bring about the match — 
a. course recommended by the Pand-ndmak-i- 
Aturpat-l-Mdraspanddn (xfii.) and attested in the 
Sdh-ndmah (tr. A. G. and E. Warner, London, 
1905 ff., i. 177 ff., ii. 125, 86-88) by the marriages 
of the three sons of Faridun with the daughters 
of the king of Yemen, of Rustam with Tahminah, 
and of Kaus with Sudhabah. Until recently pro- 
fessional match-makers were not unknown, and 
thOT still exercise a certain amount of activity. 

Cm the day of betrothal' the women of the 
groom’s family visit the house of the bride and 
pre^nt silver coins to her, and the groom receives 
a similar present from the women of the bride’s 
family. The older term for this ceremony, now 
called adrdvvdn, was ndm pddvun, ‘ to name ’ 
(from Pers. ndmzad shudan), since after the 

1 Geiger, Ostiran. KuUur, p. 241, sees In this passage an aliu. 
■ion to the custom of asking the hand of the bride from her 
patent or guardian (cf. also Vend. xv. 9). 

' A considerable time might elapse between betrothal and 
niarriage ( Fend. it. 9 ; cf. Geiger, p. 242). 


betrothal the bride receives in religious recitals 
of prayers for her the name of the groom, even 
though, by some mishap, marriage does not take 
place. An nnbetrothed girl was said to be ‘un- 
named’ {nd kardah ndm). Betrothal is regarded 
as a solemn part of the marriage ceremony, the 
midra mro-maza, or ‘ pledge of the magnitude of 
a man ’ { Vend. iv. 2, 4, 9, 15), being considered by 
the Bivdyats to mean a promise of marriage. At 
the present time the priests do not take an active 
part in the betrothal, except in Mofussil towns, 
where two priests — one for each famOy — formally’ 
ask the parents that the bride and groom respec- 
tively be given in marriage to each other. The 
priests took part in the ndmzad (betrothal) at 
Surat in the middle of the 18th cent. (Anq^uetU 
dn Perron, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, ii. 557 f.), 
when the two families met, and the groom’s 
family priest, after prayer, placed the hand of 
one of the contracting parties m that of the other. 

The betrothal is followed by the Divo, when a 
lamp (divo) is lit early in the morning, and the 
women of the two families interchange visits and 
gifts. This day is regarded as more important 
than the betrothal proper, because on it the dresses 
and wedding rings are usually presented. The 
Divo is followed by the Adarni, 4\hen the dowTy 
given by the bride’s father is presented to the 
groom’s family.' Presents are exchanged, chiefly 
from the bride’s family, on several other days 
between betrothal and marriage. 

An auspicious day, such as the day of new or 
full moon, is fixed for the marriage as for the 
betrothal. Tuesday and Wednesday are inau- 
spicious. 

In some families the astrologer’s services are engaged before 
the msrri^e also. When matches are being arranged by 
mutual friends, the horoscopes of the intentung bride and 
groom are submitted to him, to find whether the stars predict 
harmony between the pair. It this is not to be the case, the 
pr^ected match is broken off. 

In the morning or afternoon of the marriage 
day the bride and groom take a sacred bath — a 
custom which is mentioned in the Sdh-ndmah (ed. 
T. Macan, Calcutta, 1829, p. 1579), where Bahrfim 
Gar takes his Indian wife to the fire temple for 
that purpose. The religions portion of the wed- 
ding is usually performed shortly after sunset, 
perhaps to symbolize that, just as day and night 
unite and blend, so the wedded pair should be 
united in weal and woe. 

The marriage is generally celebrated with much 
pomp, as was the case in ancient Iran, as recorded 
in the Dlnkart (ed. P. B. Sanjana, Bombay, 1874 ff., 
ii. 97). The groom, wearing a white ceremonial 
robe and holding a shawl in his hand, sits among 
friends and relatives of his own sex in the corn- 
round. Around his neck he has a garland of 
flowers, and on his forehead is a vertical line of 
red pigment (kuhkun). In colom- this is held by 
some to represent in India an earlier custom of 
the sacrifice of animal life, and in shape to sym- 
bolize the brilliant, fructifying sun, whereas the 
round kuhkun of the bride is supposed to be a 
symbol of the moon, which absorbs the rays of the 
sun. 

A short time before the marriage, a procession, 
headed by the officiating priests, and often by a 
band of music, goes to the house of the bnde, 
where the ceremony generally takes place. The 
men seat themselves m the compound, and the 
women in the house. At the door, the side posts 
of which — like those of the groom’s house — are 

* In early times it was apparently more customary for the 
groom to give presents. 'The sum of 2000 silver dirhkms 
and 2 gold dinars, mentioned in the Aidrvdd, seems to have 
been the average sum which a groom of moderate means 
was expected to provide for his bride. On the AKrcad, with 
Pahiavl P^nd, and Skr. text and tr., see Sbapurji Kavasji 
Bodiv^, ZaratAtuhtra and his Contemperrarin in the Bigveda, 
Bombay, 1913, pp. 77-SO. 
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marked with turmeric (whose yellow colour is 
held to symbolize the sun, and hence abundance 
and fertility), the groom is welcomed by his future 
mother-in-law, a fresh mark of kiihkun is made on 
his forehead, and rice is made to adhere to it, and 
is also thrown over his head. 

During the marriage ceremony the ofBciatmg priest again 
eprinkies rice over the bride and groom, and before the recital 
of the marriage blessing the pair throw a handful of rice on each 
other, some mothers making the couple eat a few grains of rice 
thus thrown. 

An egg, a coco-nut, and a little tray of water 
are now passed three times round the groom’s 
head and cast away, and in the course of the 
evening the women of the bride’s family make the 
groom dip his hand in a water-jar, in which he 
leaves for them a silver coin. Formerly it was 
also the custom for the feet of the bride and groom 
to be wa.shed after the marriage ceremony, but the 
adoption of English foot-gear has caused this to 
survive only in washing the tip of the boots. 

After the groom has been thus welcomed at the 
door, he is made to cross the threshold without 
touching it, and with his right foot first, these 
precautions being observed also by the bride when 
she first enters her husband’s house. Having 
entered the house, the groom awaits the bride, 
who sits on his left, the chairs being jilaced in the 
centre of the apartment. On stands be.side the 
chairs are trays of rice to be thrown over the pair, 
and lighted candles, while beside the bride is a 
small vessel of ghi and molasses (typifying gentle- 
nes.s and sweetness) ; a servant stands before the 
pair, holding a burning censer in one hand and 
a little frankincense in the other. Beside each 
of the contracting parties stands a witness, usually 
the nearest kin, and generally married persons. 

The following requisites are necessary for a 
regular marriage : (1) the marriage must be 
celebrated before an assembly of at least five 
persons who have been summoned for this special 
occasion ; (2) the contracting parties are asked by 
the ofiBciating priest whether they consent to be 
united in wedlock ; (3) the hands of bride ami 
groom are joined (hathvaru, ‘hand-fastening’) 
and a symbolic knot also plays a prominent part 
in the ceremony ; (4) the actual marriage cere- 
mony is followed by a benediction accompanied by 
.sjirinkling with rice, etc. 

Before being seated side by side, the bride and 
groom are made to sit opposite each other, sepa- 
rated by a piece of cloth as a curtain. The senior 
ofiBciating priest now joins the right hands of the 
pair, and, with the recital of the Yatha ahu vairyo, 
a piece of cloth is passed round the chairs of both 
so as to form a circle, the ends of the cloth being 
tied together. "With a repetition of the Yatha ahu 
vairyo the hnthernru is then performed by fasten- 
ing the right hand.s with twists of raw yarn, 
which is passed round the hands seven times, then 
seven times round the bridal pair, and, finally, 
an equal number of times round the knot in 
the encircling cloth. The fee for this ceremony 
is the perquisite of the family priests, even though 
the rite m<ay be performed by other priests. The 
attendant next puts frankincense on the fire, and 
the curtain between the pair is dropped, while 
the bride and groom throw over each other a few 
grains of rice which they have held in their left 
hands. The one who first throws the rice is said 
to ‘ win,’ and during the recital of the lienedictions 
the priests aho throw rice over the pair. They 
are now seated side by side. 

The more strictly religious portion of the 
ceremony follows. Two priests .stand before the 
pair, the elder of whom blesses them, praying 
that Ahura Mazda may grant them ‘progeny of 
sons and grandsons, abundant means, strong 
friendship, bodily strength, long life, and an 


existence of 150 years.’ He then asks the wit- 
ness who stands beside the groom whether, on 
behalf of the bridegroom’s family, he consents to 
the marriage ‘ in accordance with the rites and 
rules of the Mazdayasnians, promising to pay her 
[the bride] 2000 dirhams of pure white silver and 
2 dinars of real gold of Nishapur coinage.’ A 
similar question is asked of the witness for the 
bride’s family, and then of the contracting parties, 
the questions being repeated thrice. Next follows 
the recital, by both the officiating priests, of the 
Paevand-namah or ASirvad (tr. F. Spiegel, Avesta 
ubersetzt, Leipzig, 1852-63, iii. 232-234, and, in 
great part, by the present writer, in Dosabhai 
Framji Karaka, Hist, of the Parsis, i. 182 ff.). 
The admonitions in the ASirvCtd are followed by 
a series of benedictions, in which Ahura Mazda 
is besought to grant to the wedded pair the moral 
and social virtues characterizing the yazatas (angels) 
who give their names to the thirty days of the 
month. Prayer is also made for other blessings, 
and that the bride and groom may be granted the 
virtues and qualities of the great heroes of ancient 
Iran, that they may live long, and have many 
children, etc. A portion of this address is repeated 
in Sanskrit — probably a reminiscence of the times 
of the earliest Parsi emigration to India, when it 
was desired to make the address intelligible to 
their Indian hosts. 

The Aiirvad is followed by another group of bene- 
dictions in Pazand, this group being called the Tan 
dar-usti (ed. E. K. Antia, P&zend Texts, Bombay, 
1909, p. 160 f., tr. Spiegel, op. cit. iii.). 

The marriage ritual is repeated at midnight. 
From Anquetil du Perron (i., pt. i. 319, ii. 558, n. 5) 
this appears to be a reminiscence of the earlier 
Persian custom when, in Kirman, the marriage 
ceremony was performed at midnight. This cus- 
tom is not, however, universal. 

A number of minor usages, not regarded in any 
way as part of the solemn ritual, are also observed, 
especially by women, in the Mofussil towns. The 
first of these, which, like the others of this class, 
is now observed more as a joke, is chhedd ckedi, 
in which the nearest friends or relatives tie the 
skirt of they'd //id, or flowing dress, of the groom to 
that of the sari of the bride ; thus united, the pair 
go to the bridegroom’s house. This is followed by 
foot-washing (cf. above), after which comes the 
dahi kumro, or making the newly-wedded pair 
partake of food consisting of dapi (curd) and rice 
from the same dish, each giving the other to eat. 
Another custom, now almost obsolete, is making 
the bride and groom play ek> beki ( ‘ odd or even ’). 
Each takes several rupees in the right hand and 
asks the other whether the number is odd (eki) 
or even (beki) ; if the opposite party guesses the 
number rightly, he or she is said to win. The 
underlying principle is probably similar to that of 
the rivalry of bride and groom to be the first to 
cn.st rice on the other, as already noted. 

Marriage songs are sung frequently through the 
nuptial ceremony ; and the whole concludes with 
a banquet, at which cour.se.s of fish (a .symbol of 
good omen) and sweets ;ire essential, but meat is 
forbidden, either out of deference to Hindu scruples 
or from motives of economy. 

Jiv.xNji .J.iMSHEDJi Modi. 

2 . Next-of-kin marriage.— A problem of peculiar 
delicacy in connexion with Ira ■ ' ' ■ ,! 

question of the xvaetvadatha : 
usually translated ‘next-of-kin maiuage. * Ine 
modem Parsis maintain that this is a marriage 

iThe etymology* of the word is apparently ‘belongino* 

to (esp. the community or sib)’ — (Cognate with Lat. suus— 
and vadafha, ‘marriage’ (C. Bartholomae, W&rterh. 

Strassburg, 1904, col. 1S6<J). For a less plausible et^molon-v' 
based on native tradition {Dtnkarty iii. 82, tr. West, S'BE xvlii! 
see Darmesteter, Zmd-Atestay i. 126 n. 
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between lirst cousins, and &uch is certainly its 
present connotation. The Gieek and Latin writers, 
on the other hand, regarded xvaHvadatha as re- 
ferring to marriages of parents wdth children and 
of uterine brothers and sisters ; and in this view 
they are followed by the great majority of non- 
Parsi scholars of the present day. 

The Avesta itself offers no data for the solution 
of the problem, and mentions xvaetvadatka only 
in five passages — all late. 

r b i''.,! ■: ■ • \.n6s XToeUadatha {Ys. 

9) ; b ;i r, ! ■, - *» r ■ ... young man is to be chosen 

wh« I ■ Ti. »'1 ! I^S ■■■ 3 ; cL Gdh iv. 8); corpse- 
bearers may be purified, not onb’ with the urine of cattle, but 
also with the mingled urine of a man and woman who have per- 
formed xvaetvadatha {Vend. viii. 13; no other human beings 
can produce this vehicle of purification) ; and Vishtaspa is the 
protector, among others, of tlie youth who fulfils the require- 
ment of xvaetv^atka (Yt. xxiv. 17). Bartholomae’s claim 
(col. 1822) that Vishtaspa’s wife Hutaosa was al^ his sister, on 
the basis of xv. 35 f., can scarcely be deemed cogent (see 
Moulton, Early Zoroastriani^n, p. 200 f.), in spite of asser- 
tion of the late Pahlavi Yatkar-i-Zarirdn, 48. The Pahlavi 
commentator on Ys, xlv. 4 clearly sees an allusion to xoaetea' 
datha between father and daughter, but the text does not 
sustain his exegesis. ^ 

The evidence of the Greek and Latin writers is 
unambiguous as regards the nature of xvactnt- 
datha. That the royal house should practise tlie 
marriage of parents and children, or of brothers 
and sisters, is not inexplicable. It probably rests, 
at least in historic times, upon a desire to keep the 
royal blood absolutely'pure, and finds a conspicuous 
illustration in the history of Egyptian dynasties.^ 
Thus Cambyses married his sister, and, though 
Herodotus says (iii. 31) that before this ruler’s time 
‘ the Persians were not wont to cohabit with their 
sisters,’ we are told that the notorious Parj-satis 
urged her son Artaxerxes Longimanus to wed his 
sister Atossa (Plat. Artax. 23 ; of. Euseb. Prwp. 
Evang. vi. 275 C ; for a less certain instance see 
Ctesias, Pers. 2), to whom her own brother Darius 
later ottered marriage (Plut. Artax. 26). The 
Baotrian satrap Sysimithres married his mother 
(Quintus Curtius, viii. ii. 19), and Terituchmes 
his sister (Ctesias, Pers. 54). The only case alleged 
in the Sasanian period was the marriage of Kavat 
with his daughter Sambyke (Agathias, ii. 23)! 
The custom is reported, however, not oidy of the 
royal family, hut also of the Persians generally. 
Marital relations with mother, daughter, or sister 
are ascribed to them by Diogenes Laertius (Procem. 
7, ix. 83), Strabo (p. 735), Plutarch (de Fort. Alex. 
i. 5), Antisthenes (quoted by Athenajus, v. 63), 
Jerome {in Jovin. ii. 7), Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Peed. i. 7), and Minucius Felix (Octav. 31). Philo 
states (de Spec. Legg., p. 778 B) that children 
from union of mother and son were deemed par- 
ticularly well-bom, and Catullus says (Ixxxiii. 3 f.) 
that I magus ex matre et gnato gignatur oportet.’ 

This last quotation is of considerable significance 
in determining the real origin of a custom w hich 
excited horror among the classical authors. Xan- 
thus Lydus, as cited by Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Strom, iii. 2, ad Jin.), had, centuries before, 
recorded such marriages as peculiarly Magian, and 
Strabo (p. 1068) declared them to be an ancient 
usage (of. also Sotion, cited byDiog. Laert. Procem. 
7). In the Sasanian period the Cliristian martyr 
Mihramgushnasp had, before his conversion, married 
his sister (C. Hofimann, Auszuge aiis syr. Alcten 
pers. Martyrcr , Leipzig, 1880, p. 95) ; and, some 

'See L. II. Mills, Gdthus, Oxford, 1892-1913, p. 224 f. ; W'est, 
The latter scholar dates the final revision of 
the Pahlavi version in the 6th century. For another possible, 
though uncertain, reference to the xtaetcadatha of Ahura 
Mazda and Spenta Armaiti, see Dlnkarf, ix. lx. 2-5. There is an 
unmistakable allusion to it in Dlnkarf, iii. Lxxxii. Darmesteter, 
Zead-Avesta. i. 344, n. 12, misunderstands the Pahlavi com- 
mentary on Ys. liii. 3 as containing a possible reference to 
xraHvadatha ; for the correct rendering see Mills, p, 376 f. 

2 For many other instances see F. Justi, GlrP ii. [1904] 
43, ; E. Westermarck, Hist, of Human Marriage^, London, 
1394, pp. 29t)-29.5. Cf. also * £g}-ptian ' section above. 


two centuries later, the reformer of Magian Cm, 
Bah Afrid, forbade his followers to marry their 
mothers, sisters, daughters, or nieces (al-Biruni, 
Chronology of Anc. Nations, tr. E. Sachau, London, 
1879, p. 194; al-ShahrastanI, Religionsparthekn 
und Philosophenschiden, tr. T. Haarbriicker, Halle, 
1850-51, i. 284; cf. also above, p. 401*’). Yet there 
was a tradition, reported by Mas'udi (Prairies d’or, 
ed. and tr. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Cour- 
teille, Paris, 1861-77, ii. 145), that Faridun (the 
Thraetaona of the Avesta) begot a daughter by 
his granddaughter, another by his great-grand- 
daughter, and so to the seventh generation (cf. 
also Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, Marburg, 1895, p. 
192). 

In the Pahlavi texts allusions to xvefOhdas are 
common. Observance of it is one of the surest 
signs of piety in the coming days of evil, i.e. the 
Arab conquest (Bahman Yt. ii. 57, 61) ; it expiates 
mortal sin and forms the one insuperable barrier 
to the attacks of Aeshm, the incarnation of Fury 
(Sdyast Id-Saya&t, viii. 18, xviii. 3f.) ; it is especi- 
ally obnoxious to demons, whose power it impairs 
(Dlnkart, iii. 82) ; it is the second of the seven 
good works of religion, and its neglect tlie fourth 
of the thirty heinous sins, and it is the ninth of 
the thirty-three w’ays of gaining heaven (Dind-i 
Mainog-i-Xrat, iv. 4, xxxvi. 7, xxxvii. 12). It is 
even said to liave been prescribed by Zarathushtra 
as the eiglith of his ten admonitions to mankind 
(Dinkart, iii. 195 ; cf. Selections of ZCit-Sparam, 
xxiii. 13), and to arrange it is a work of merit 
(Ddtistan-i Dhiik, Ixxviii. 19). In a word, from it 
is to arise ‘complete progress in tlie world . , . 
even unto the time of the renovation of the uni- 
verse’ (ib. Ixxvii. 6f.). 

These Pahlavi texts, however, cast no light on 
the precise connotation of the term. Yet there 
are references in this literature which are the re- 
verse of ambiguous. The Pahlavi synopsis of the 
18th fargart of the lost Avesta VaraStmansar 
Nash clearly refers to the xvetokdas of brother 
and sister (Dlnkart, IX. xli. 27),' and that of the 
21st/ar^ar< of the lost Bako Nask to the wedlock 
of father and daughter (ib. Ixvii. 7, 9).“ The most 
explicit statement is found in the account of a 
controversy between a Zoroastrian theologian and 
a Jewish objector, recorded in Dlnkart, iii. 82 (tr. 
West, pp. 399^10) : 

_ ‘ The consummation of the mutual assistance of men is 
KhvCtOkdas. . . . That union . . , is . . . that w ith near kins- 
folk, and, among near kinsfolk, that nith those next-of-kin ; 
and the mutual connection of the three kinds of nearest kin — 
which are father and daughter, son and she who bore him, and 
brother and sister— is the most complete that I have considered.’ 

These three forms are illustrated, respectively, by 
the union between Ahura Mazda and his daughter 
Spenta Armaiti (cf. on Ys. xlv. 4, above ; and on its 
probable origin as a cosmogonic myth of the Up6s 
ydfios of Heaven and Earth, cf. L. H. Gray, ABW 
vii. [1904] 367), from which sprang the primeval 
being CSyomart ; by the return of some of the seed 
of the dying GayOmart to Spenta Aimaiti (cf. also 
BunduhiSn, xv. 1 ; Ddtistdn-l-Dlnlk, Ixiv. 6 ; al- 
Birunl, p. 107), resulting in the birth of the first 
human pair, Alasye and Masyaoi ; and by their pro- 
lific union (cf. also Dlnkart, VII. i. 10, Ddtistdn-i- 
Dlnlk, xxxvii. 82, Ixv., Ixxvii. 4f.).^ 

In the 8th chapter of a Pahlavi Rivdyat, pirohably 

1 Tlie statement that Arta-i-A’Traf ‘had seven sisters, and all 
these seven sisters ft ere as \vi\ es of Viraf ’ (A/tu-i- Viraj yCimaky 
ii. 1-3, 7-10 ; scarcely earlier than the 6th cent, a.d.) may be 
compared, but is not absolutely certain in meaninjj (West, 
p. 397 f,). 

2 So West, p. 397 ; later {SEE xxxvii. [1S92] 3S2) he retrans- 
lates the passage so that xiitukdarS is not necessarily implied. 

3 Another stock argument for brother-and-sister marriage was 
found in the legend of the union of the primeval twins Yima 
and his sister (Pahlavi Yim and Yimak ; see Bund, xxiii. l, 
and W^t, SEE xviii. 418 f.), which is not mentioued m the 
extant Avesta, though it e\ idently dates from the Indo-Iranian 
period, since it forms the theme of Rigreda x. lo. 
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written l>etween the Arab conquest of Persia and 
the 16th cent., found preceding the Datistan-i- 
Dimk in many MSS, there i.^ a lengthy polemic in 
favour of xvctohJoi, there written xvetodat (ed. 
Bamanji Xasarvanji Dhabar, Pahlavi RivAyat ac- 
tompanying the Dddibldn-i-Itinik, Bombay, 1913, 
pp. 9-21, tr. in extracts AVest, SBE xvin. 415-423). 
Defending it by the old examples of Ahura Mazda 
and Spenta Armaiti and of Masye and Masyaoi, 
it declares that, when contracted with mother, 
ilaughter, or sister, xvetohdas is superior in religi- 
ous merit even to the ceremonial worship of Ahura 
Mazda, the replenishing of the sacred lire, or show- 
ing becoming reverence to a priest, and that it 
saves the most heinous sinner from hell. 

When the millennium is about to dawn, ‘all mankind will 
perform EhvStOdkd, and every fiend will perish through the 
miracle and power ot KhvetOdad.’ The first time that a man 
practises it, ‘a thousand demons will die, and two thousand 
wizards and witches . . . and when he goes near to it four 
times, it is know'n that the man and woman become perfect. 
. . . Whoever keeps one year in a marriage of Khvetfldad 
becomes just as though one-third of all this world . . . had 
been gfiven by him . . . u-‘ '. ■' ' v Vnd when 

he keeps four years in his ■ , . . ■ .. ritual is 

performed, it is known • unto the 

s'.i; ri’.rr — ' ■ .-".-i.’-*. ' -.-.i w-' — “ rtual is not per- 
f. r '.<■ . I . "ahishtoX* The 

g 1 ■ *.-■•. I'.ar . hundred times 

more efficacious than the same deeds performed by other pious 
men ; and the penalty for dissuading from it is hell. 

From certain passages in the same chapter it 
is very evident that xvitokdas in the narrow sense 
here advocated was by no means pleasing to the 
Par.si community. 

Thus, when Ahura Mazda and Zaratbushtra held colloquy. 
‘ ZaratOslit spoke thus ; “ Wliich duty and good work shall I do 
first ? ” AUharmazd spoke thus : “ KhvStlld4d.'’ . . . Zaratdsht 
spoke unto AOharmazd thus : “ In my eyes it is an evil (vadd) 
which is performed." . . . AOharmazd spoke thus : “ In my 
eyes, also, it is just as in thine; but "' — since nothing is so 
perfect that there is no evil mi.ved with it — ‘ “ it should not 
seem so’” (Wsst, p. 423). 

As early as the date of composition of Dinkurt, 
iii. 82, however, there are indications that xveiOkdas 
had come to bear its pre.sent meaning of marriage 
of first cousins, and this is the teaching of mure 
modem i’arsi liivCiyats (West, pp. 404, 425 f.) and 
the practice ot Zoroastrians at the pre.sent day. 

The Parsi theory of the origin of xmitvadntha 
is fairly clear. The Dinkart holds (iii. 82) that its 
basis was a desire to preserve purity of race, to 
increase the compatibility of husband and wife, 
and to increase the atfection for children, which 
would be felt in redoubled measure for offspring 
so wholly of the same family. Another reason — 
doubtless well founded, especially after the Arab 
conquest — was that marriage outside tlie family 
might tend to religious laxity and even to perver- 
sion to another faith (Birdyat viii., tr. We.st, 
p. 416 f.). As a matter of fact, however, these 
arguments are inadequate to explain the real 
origin, and the suggestion of Justi (GIrP ii. 435) 
that the source is to he found in Egypt (cl. ‘ Egyp- 
tian’ section, above) is equally improbable. 

There is no evidence that incestnou.^ xvaeiiridalhe/ 
was known in the Avesta,* and it is not until 
Pahlavi writings of the 6th-9th centuries that it is 
unmistakably advocated (West, p. 427 f.). At the 
same time, the testimony of the Greek and Latin 
writers cannot be ignored ; and, while we may 
grant, for the sake of argument, that in the later 
Sasanian period there was vital religious reason 
for incestuous xvaetvadatha, as set forth by the 
Dinkart and the Bivaynt, no such reason can be 
alleged for the Aehmmenian and succeeding periods. 
It is clear, moreover, that incestuous xvaitradnthu 
was then not restricted to noble and royal families, 

1 It iz true that the Pahlavi summaries ol lost Avesta text-i 
affirm in them the presence of this type of xvaetcadathn (s. e 
above, p. 457ti), but the baseless reading of xva^vadatha into I's. 
xlv. 4 by the Pahlavi commentator (above, p. 457*) hints that we 
cannot repose implicit confidence in the accuracy of these sum- 
maries. 


but that it was also practised widely among the 
common people. On the other hand, the present 
writer knows at piesent of no cases in the historic 
(as distinguished from the legendary) period of 
Zoroastrianism, except the Sasanian royal instance 
mentioned above, and tlie marriage of Mihram- 
gushnasp. 

We must also note that incest was abhorrent to 
the Indian branch of the Indo-Iranian family (for 
the strong exogamy of India see J. Jolly, Pecht nnd 
Sittc ( = GIAP ii. 8], Strasshurg, 1896, p. 62 f.).^ 
Among the other Indo-European peoples the Greeks 
permitted marriage between uncles and nieces, 
nephews and aunts, and half-brothers and half- 
sisters on the paternal side (see ‘ Greek ’ section, 
above, § 2 ) ; the ancient Prussians and Lithuanians 
are said to have allowed marriage with any kins- 
woman except one’s own mother (O. Schrader, Peal- 
lex. der indogerm. Altertumskimde, Strasshurg, 
1901, p. 909f. ); and equal licence is ascribed to 
the ancient Irish (cf. ‘ Celtic ’ section, above). 

There remain, then, two hypotheses on the origin 
of incestuous xcaUvadatha. (a) It may be derived 
from a non-Indo-European people. This is the 
theory maintained by Moulton (pp. 204-208), who 
holds that the custom was Magian, and so neither 
Indo-European nor Semitic (cf. ib. chs. vi.-vii., and 
art. Magi) — not Iranian at all. (b) Without deny- 
ing or even criticizing Moulton’s very plausible, 
even probable, theory, it may be suggested that 
the practice was genuinely Persian. In view of 
the extremely primitive character of the Balto- 
Slavic peoples, who have, not without reason, been 
claimed as those who have retained most truly the 
original type of Indo-European civilization (S. Feist, 
Kultur . . . der Indogermanen, Berlin, 1913, p. 478 ; 

0. Schrader, Bprachvergleichung tind Urgesch.^, 
Jena, 1907, ii. 129 f. ; and art. Aryan Religion, 
passim), the occurrence among them— as among 
the almost equally primitive ancient Irish — of what 
is practically identical with incestuous xvaelva- 
datha is certainly significant. On this hypothesis, 
Zarathushtra’s reformation did away with xvaetva- 
datha, as with so much else of the older Iranism 
which his loftier teaching rejected ; but, when the 
more ancient folk-religion returned, it restored 
xvaetvadatha, together with many other things 
that had been discarded. In the present state of 
our knowledge the writer does not attempt to de- 
cide between these hypotheses ; he merely presents 
his own for what it may be worth. 

Whatever the origin of incestuous xvaetvadatha 
— which is perhaps nothing but endogamy earned 
to its extreme — so mucli is clear : pure Zoroas- 
trianism never knew it ; it was practised by non- 
Zoroastrian Persians ; it was advocated at least 
during the Sasanian and early Arab periods by a 
Magianized priesthood ; it appears to have then 
been a theoretical ideal, prompted by the religious 
and political situation of the period, rather than an 
actual jiractice ; it was constantly resisted (even as 
an ideal) by a large — and, doubtless, ever increas- 
ing-body of the faithful ; it has disappeared. It 
had a certain justification during the days of Arab 
persecution, and Parsis should recognize this. It 
has been one of the cheap taunts of the type flung 
against every religion by the ignorant or malevo- 
lent outsider, and no Par.si can he reproached for 
sensitiveness on the subject. Yet it was at worst 

1 The instance of Yania and laini, already mentioned, does 
not militate against this ; for in the hymn ’Rig\*eda x. 10 (on 
which see especially L. von Schmder, Mj/sterium und Mimtes im 
RygvedOf Leipzig, 1908, p. 275flf.)Yama manifests extreme re- 
luctance to the union. The problem involved was the origin of 
the human race from a primeval pair of twins. The same 
remarks apply to the myth of Brahma’s union with his daughter, 
a cc-iu- gonic myth comparable with the- icpb? yopo? of Ahura 
.Mazda and Spenta Armaiti, noted above (cf. Rigveda, i. clxiv. 33, 

xlii. 13, X. I\i. 5 ft., and especiallv Muir, Oria Sanskrit Texti, 

1. a [1872J luT-lU, iv. [1S73J 43-48), 
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merely a temporary excrescence, never a real tenet ; 
and it was repudiated, no doubt, as intensely by 
Zarathuslitra as by his modern followers. 

3 . Old Persian. — Concerning the specifically Old 
Persian marriage rites we possess only meagre 
information. Strabo tells us (p. 733) that marriages 
were performed at the beginning of the vernal 
equinox, and that before the bridegroom went to 
the nuptial couch he ate an apple or camel marrow, 
but nothing el.se during the whole day. We also 
leaiTi from Arrian (Anah. VII. iv. 7) that a seat of 
honour {OpSvos) was provided for the groom, and 
that his prospective bride came ‘ after the cups had 
gone round ’ (^aera rbv virov), being welcomed by 
her husband with the giving of the right hand and 
a kiss. Naturally a banquet formed part of the 
wedding (Est 2“ ; Jos. Ant. XI. vi. 2). 

To the Scythians {q.v.), at least some of whom 
were Iranians, the Greeks ascribed the practice of 
each man having free access to the wives of his 
fellow-tribesmen, although Herodotus (i. 216, iv. 
104) restricts this to the Massagetae and Agathyrsi. 
The latter were possibly Iranian (E. H. Minns, 
Scythians and Greeks, Cambridge, 1913, p. 102 ; cf. 
W. Tomaschek, in Pauly-Wissowa, i. 764 f.); the 
former are considered Iranian — their name is cer- 
tainly so — by J. Marquart {lintersnchungen zur 
Gesch. von Eran, Gottingen and Leipzig, 1896-1905, 
ii. 77 f., 240, ErcinSahr, Berlin, 1^1, p. 156), 
though this is doubted by Minns (p. Ill), who, 
probably rightly, regards them as ‘ a mixed collec- 
tion of tribes without an ethnic unity.’ In any 
event, as he s^s (p. 93), this form of marriage 
(for other Indo-European instances of which see H. 
Hirt, Indogermanen, Strassburg, 1905-07, p. 703 ; 
Schrader, Becdlex. p. 634) is probably non- Aryan. 

See, further, art. Family (Persian). 

LrtEKATCRE. — B. Brisson, D« regia Persarum principatu, ed. 
J. H. Lederlin, Strav«sburg, 1710, pp. 157 f., 491-498 ; A« Rapp, 
ZDMQ XX. [18^] 107-114 ; F. ^iegel, Erdn. AlUrthumskunde^ 
Leipz^, 1871-78, iii. 677-^1 ; W. Geiger, Ostirdn. Kultur im 
AlUrtum, Erlangen, 1882, pp. 240-249 ; F. Justi, GIrP ii. 
[1904] 434-437 ; Dosabhai FramU Karaka, Higt, of the Parsis, 
London, 1884, i. 170-188 ; Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Marriage 
Cuetoms of the Pareees, :^mba 7 , 1900 ; Darab Peshotan San- 
jana, The Alleged Practice of Next-of-Kin MaTricujes in Old 
Iran, London, 1888 ; L. C. CasarteUi, PhUoaophy of the Maz- 
dayasnian R€Ugi(m under the Sassayiide, Bombay, 1889, pp. 
156-160, and BOR iii. [1889] 169-174, 200-204 ; J. Darmesteter, 
Zend-Avestaj Paris, 1892-93, i. 126-134; H. Hubschmann, 
ZDMG xliii. [1889] 300S12 ; E. W. West, ‘ The Meaning of 
KhvStOk-das or KhvStfldSd,' SBE xviii. [1^2] 389-430; J, H. 
Moulton, Early Zoroastrianiem^ London, 1913, pp. 204-208 ; 
the Patmdnak-l-Katdk’Xutdlh., or * Marri^e Contract,’ is ed. by 
Jamaspji Minochehetji Jamasp-Asana, Pahlavi Texts Con- 
tained in the Codex ME, Bombay, 1897-1913, pp. 141-143, tr. tb. 
IntnxL pp. 47-49. LoUIS H. GRAY. 

MARRIAGE (Japanese and Korean). — I. 
Japan. — From ancient times marriage and 
marriage regulations have been considered im- 
portant hy the Japanese people. Both ideas and 
legal regulations concerning marriage, however, 
seem to have passed through three distinct stages : 
( 1 ) that of the age of the Taiho-iyo (a.d. 701-1192), 
much influenced by Chinese morals and laws ; ( 2 ) 
that of feudalism (from the end of the 12 th cent, 
to the Meiji era), moulded by bushido, Japanese 
knightly morality, to a much higher development ; 
and (3) that of the period since the Restoration, 
characterized hy Christian influences. 

I. Consent of parties. — The chief point of diSer- 
ence between Japanese and Western marriage laws 
may be found in the family system. From the 
earliest times the Japanese people have been 
group^ in families as social units, to one of which 
every individual belongs, and in each family there 
is a head, who governs the rest. The authority of 
the head (patria potestas) has varied from age to 
age, but m general may be said to have been 
strong in ancient times and to have weakened in 
recent years. The family in the time of the 


Tailio-ryo was often very large, including over one 
hundred persons, but the numbers gradually de- 
creased, until at present a family usually consists 
of only flve or six individuals. Marriage under 
such a system not only brings changes in the 
status of the contracting parties, but Mso means 
the removal of a member of one group to another. 
In other words, marriage is an act between a man 
and a woman and also between two famOies. 
Therefore, when a marriage is to take place, not 
only the free contract of the parties is required, but 
also the consent of the heads of the two families. 

From the time of the Taiho-ryo to that of the 
Meiji era, a marriage engagement was first made 
between the parents of the parties, and often the 
consent of the parties was not required, for filial 
obedience was considered one of the highest and 
noblest virtues. Lately, with the development of 
the idea of freedom, the point of view has some- 
what changed ; according to the regulations of the 
present civil code, it is necessary to have the free 
consent of the parties in addition to the consent of 
the parents. Moreover, when a man reaches the 
age of thirty and a woman that of twenty-five, the 
law no longer requires the consent of the parents 
for the sanction of marriage. 

2 . Caste. — WhUe caste in the strict sense of the 
term never existed in Japan, by the Taiho-ryo 
a humble class, which was not allowed to inter- 
marry with others, was recognized, and the child 
of such a marriage belonged to the humble class. 
During the feudal age the people were divided into 
lords, knights, and commoners including farmers, 
artisans, and merchants ; and intermarriage re- 
quired special permission. A marriage between 
members of the lordly class required sanction from 
the central government until 1871. According to 
the Taiho-ryo, Buddhist priestesses were not 
allowed to marry ; and one who transgressed was 
sent to a far island or put to death ; but this ban 
was abolished in 1872. 

3. Age of consent — At the time of the Taiho- 
ryo a male was allowed to marry at the age of 
15 and a female at 13 ; but the present civil code 
requires the age of 17 for the male and 15 for the 
female. There has been no prohibition of marriage 
on account of old age. 

4. Monogamy. — Old laws and customs in Japan 
forbade miutiple marriages, but not concubinage. 
According to the Taiho-ryo, concubines occupied 
the position of relatives in the second degree, and 
no limitation was made as to their number. The 
child by a concubine held an inheritance right. 
The custom of concubinage was prevalent among 
the noble and rich, and society did not condemn it. 
Moreover, in the opinion of some, concubinage 
was considered necessary, with the existing family- 
system, in order to preserve the family line from 
possible extinction. In the Meiji era, however, 
through the influence of Christianity, the idea of 
monogamy became strong ; and in 1882 concubinage 
ceased to be recognized by law, though the long- 
established custom still lingers to some extent. 

5. Second marriage. — When a marriage con- 
tract has been dissolved by divorce or the death of 
one of the parties, a second marriage is permitted. 
In ancient times, however, the proverb ‘ A chaste 
woman never sees two men ’ had great force ; and 
for a woman to refrain from re-marriage was re- 
garded as a beautiful virtue. There were not a 
few women who cut off their hair, or became 
priestesses, or committed suicide, on hearing of 
the death of their husbands in battle. Such forms 
of devotion gradually declined : and the civil code 
does not forbid a woman to re-marry, merely 
requiring six months to elapse between the dis- 
solution of the first marriage and the consum- 
mation of the second. 
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6. Marriage of adulterers. — A man and woman, 
either of whom ha.s been divorced or .«entenced to 
be divorced on account of adultery with the other, 
may not marry — a prohibition which has existed 
since the time of the Tailio-ryo. Social disapproval 
of such union is very severe ; and, even wlien the 
husband or wife forgives and consents, the pro- 
hibition is binding and cannot be evaded, so that 
tho.se found thus married are separated by law. 

7. Marriage of relatives.— Marriage between 
near relatives in direct and collateral lines is 
forbidden for the sake of health and protection 
from degeneracy. The marriage of cousins, or of 
a widow or widower with a brother or sister of the 
deceased, is not prohibited ; and such marriages 
are not rare. 

8. Relation of husband and wife. — In olden 
times the rights of a husband were very far- 
reaching, and a wife who obeyed her husband 
absolutely was con.sidered virtuous. Men were 
held in high regaul, while women were not. 
Lately the position of woman has improved, but- 
even yet, when a wife makes a contract, she has 
to get her husband’s consent in many ease.s, and 
the wife’s property is always under the super- 
vision of her husband while they are married. In 
Japan a woman’s private property is very limited ; 
and those who posse.ss property in addition to their 
dresses and ornaments are very few ; for, accord- 
ing to the law of succe.s.sion, all property is inherited 
by the eldest .son, and only in the case of disinherit- 
ance or of there being no son by marriage or 
adoption can the woman inherit in regular succes- 
.'•ion. Thus, a.s a rule, the wife has no property, 
but is dependent upon her husband for support. 
Some change, therefore, must be made in the law 
of succession if the position of woman is to be 
materially raised. 

9. Engagement and ceremony of marriage. — 
The customs as well as the laws of marriage in 
Japan have passed through a series of changes. 
In ancient times marriage by sale and marriage by 
capture were common ; but from the time of the 
Taiho-ryo customs gradually became more refined. 
There is in Japan, however, no custom of direct 
per.sonal engagement or of previous personal 
ac(iuaintanceship. Mucli things u'ould be regarded 
a.s disgraceful by all Japanese above the middle 
class, for a formal marriage is always arranged 
by a match-maker who renders service to the 
parties and parents. When consent is given and 
the engagement made, gifts are exchanged, and 
a raarri.age-contract is con.sidered to have taken 
place. Then, upon an auspicious day, the wedding 
ceremony is performed, usually .at the home of 
the bridegroom at night. The marriage inter- 
mediary, escorting the bride in her best attire, 
takes his seat at an appointed place, and the bride 
and bridegroom drink wine, exchanging cups nine 
times. This constitutes the entire ceremony, after 
which the bride and bridegroom are introduced to 
relatives and friends at a wedding dinner. No 
religious or legal form is required, except that, 
by the present civil code, notification niu.st be 
made to a registrar in order that the marriage 
may be officially sanctioned. With the coming of 
Chri.stianity marriages are increasingly performed 
in churches ; and recently the eustoin has arisen 
of holding service.s at Shinto shrines. The law, 
however, requires no religious sanction, as it is 
only a civil marriage that is officially recognized. 

10. Divorce. — Before the promulgation of the 
present civil code (1896-98), divorce, or, rather, 
repudiation, was very ea-sily secured at tlie hus- 
band's will. Xo legal procedure was necessary 
beyond the husband’s writ with his signatnre, ; 
but the law li.xed seven causes, one of whicii must ; 
exist in order to make the repudittm etl'ective. 1 


Thus the power of the husband was somewliat 
curtailed ; but only the husband could repudiate. 
The present code recognizes two forms of divorce : 
by mutual con.sent, and by judicial decree. The 
former requires only the mutual consent of the 
parties, while the latter requires an act of the court 
upon the contested request of one of the parties. 
This form of legal divorce must be for some one 
of certain causes recognized by law, and becomes 
operative only after judicial judgment has been 
given. Statistics for 1908 show the total number 
of marriages to have been 8,583,168 and of 
divorces 60,376, i.e. about 7 divorces out of 1000 
marriages. Only judicial divorces, however, are 
given in statistics, and by far the greater number 
are by mutual consent. 

II. Judicial separation. — This system does not 
exist in Japan. 

II. Korea. — In Korea marriage is according to 
the old custom. Early marriage prevails, and 
government control has had but little effect, 
though upon several occasions laws have been 
issu^, even setting the age for marriage at 20 
for men and 16 for women. It is usual for a girl 
of 12 or 13 years to marry a boy of 10 or less. 
Wives are usually a few years older than their 
husbands. Second marriage is not prohibited, but 
is considered a disgrace by most ; and those above 
the middle class never re-niarry. Arrangements 
for marriage are made by fathers, grandfathers, 
or elder brothers and relatives in authority ; and 
the wishes of those who are to be mairied are 
not taken into account. The ceremony is per- 
formed at the Jiome of the bride, and it is not 
necessary to notify a civil officer. Only the 
husband can divorce, and the wife has no way of 
refusal. There is no system of divorce by consent, 
but by the new law, since annexation, a way , has 
been opened for a wife to seek divorce. The 
number of marriages made in 1912 was 121,993, 
and that of divorces only 9058. 

Literati rb.— A lice M. Bacon, Japanese Girls and Women, 
London, 1W5; D. Kikucbi, Japanese Education^ do. 1909, 
cb. xviii., ‘Position of Women’; B. H. Chamberlain, Things 
Japanese, do. 1002; L. W. Kiichler, ‘ilarriage in Japan/ m 
TASJ xiii. tl8S5j, pt. i. pp. 114-137 ; Douglas Sladen, A 
Japanese Marriage, London, 1904 ; Inazo Nitobe, The 
Japanese Sation, l^ndon and Xcw York, 1912. 

T. N.\kajima. 

MARRIAGE (Jewish). — ‘Every man is bound 
to marry a wife in order to beget children, and he 
who fails of this duty is as one Avho sheds blood, 
diminishes the Im.age [of God], and causes the 
Divine Presence {sKkhinak) to depart from Israel ’ 
-^thus runs the rule in the Code of Qaro {Shiilhdn 
' At- ukh, Ebhen ha'ezer, i. 1). It is based on ancient 
Itahhinic (Tannaitic) prescription (Y^bhduiOth, 636, 
64n), itself inferred from well-knoAvn Biblical texts 
(esp. Gn 9® combined with following verse), and it 
i.s emphasized by the somewhat later apophthegms : 

‘ Whoever has no wife rests without blessing ’ ; 
such a one ‘ is not called a man ’ (ib. 626). Marriage 
was the means by Avhich the human race imprinted 
on the generations the divine image ; it, with the 
consequent domestic felicity, was the expression 
of true manhood. It was the basis of the social 
order, and thus its regulation was, in Kabbinic 
opinion, one of the chief differences between Jewish 
and primitive systems (cf. Maimonides, Iskiith, 
i.). The social obligation was strengthened by 
Messianic hopes; ‘the son of David — i.e. the 
-Messiah — will not come until all souls stored up 
for earthly life have been born’ (F'66. 62«). 
Though the purpose of marriage was the begetting 
of children, other aspects of marital life were fully 
■appreciated (see art. Family [Jewish] ; and cf. 

; the quotations in M. Mielziner, The Jewish Loic- of 
' Marriarjc and Divorce, Xew York, 1901, p. 18 f. ; 

I I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
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London, 1896, p. 114). Very profound is tlie 
Rabbinic view that man’s yeser is in this instance 
the cause of good ; but for his passions man would 
not build a house, nor marry a wife, nor beget 
children (Genesis Eahha, ch. ix.). Man, in Rab- 
binic theology, is impelled by two yesers ( ‘ impulses,’ 
‘inclinations’), one good and one evil, both of 
which are to be used in turning him to the love of 
God {Sifre on Dt 6®, Mishndh B'^rakhdth, ix. 5). 
The Imdily passions are not in themselves evil (cf. 
F. C. Porter, ‘Yefer Hara,’ in Yale Bicentenary 
vol. of Biblical and Semitic Studies, New York, 
1901, pp. 91-156, and M. Lazarus, Ethics of Juda- 
ism, Eng. tr., Philadelphia, 1901, ii. 7911'.); Torah 
was the means by which the control of passion 
and its direction into holy ends were effected 
(cf. Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed, iii. 33). 
The Rabbinic theory of marital intercourse is 
summed up ideally and, in a sense, mystically in 
the saying : ‘ Three are associated in every human 
being ; God, father, and mother ’ (Qiddushin, 306). 

With regard to the authority of parents in 
arranging the marriages of their children while 
minors see EBE v. 742*. When the parties were 
adult, the consent of parents was not necessary to 
make a marriage valid (Maimonides, Ishuth, vii.), 
but, as Mielziner adds, 

‘ In consequence of the hi|;h respect and veneration, however, 
in which father and mother have ever been held among Israel- 
ites, the cases of contracting marriages without the parents’ 
consent fortunately belong to the rarest exceptions ’ (p. 69). 

Early marriages, arranged by the parents, were 
long considered a valuable aid to morals. The 
legal age for valid marriage was the age of puberty, 
but the usual age of the bridegroom in Talmudic 
times was 18 to 20 (S. Krauss, Talmudische Archil- 
ologie, Leipzig, 1910-11, ii. ^). A Jewish court 
would often put pressure on a man over 20 to 
compel him to take a wife (Ehhen hcGezer, i. 2), 
but such pressure was not applied in the case of 
students, while (as the gloss ad loc. points out) in 
modern times all attempts at compulsory marriages 
have become obsolete. Curiously enough, no rule is 
stated with regard to the age of the bride. Girls 
were treated as marriageable from the beginning of 
their thirteenth year, and at various times very 
youthful marriages have prevailed (see Abrahams, 
ch. ix. ). In recent times, while, on the whole, Jews 
probably marry at a somewhat earlier age than the 
general population, assimilation in social customs 
is modifying differences (statistics in JE viii. 339). 
The general impression prevails that Jews more 
frequently than others marry their cousins. Inter- 
marriage between Jews and Christians has increased 
(statistics in JE vi. 612). No section of Jewish 
opinion favours marriages between parties who 
are not of the same religion, the difficulties of 
the education of the children and the disturb- 
ance of the home harmony being felt to offer 
strong objections. There is no bar, however, to 
the religious solemnization of a marriage with 
full Jewish rites in the case of proselytes to the 
synagogue. 

The Biblical ‘ degrees ’ were maintained in later 
Jewish law, with certain extensions (F'6A. 21; 
Maimonides, Ishfdh, i. 6; Mielziner, p. 37), the 
latter being partly theoretical prolongations of 
lineal asoend.ants and descendants ; but in one case 
a ‘new degree homogeneous to the Biblical was 
added ’ ; for, ‘ while the Mosaic Law [Lv 18“] e.x- 
pressly forbids only the father’s brother’s rvife, 
the Talmudic Law adds also the mother’s brother’s 
wife, and, besides, the father’s uterine brother’s 
wife ' (Mielziner, p. 38). The l^iaraites (see EBE 
vii. 663‘) imposed still further rigours on the 
marriage law. 

The general question of the relation between 
Jewish marriages and the civil law of England is 


historically and legally considered in the mono- 
graph of H. H. Q. Henriques, Jeieish Marriages 
and English Late, London, 1909. It may in 
general be said that, while orthodox Jews main- 
tain some disabilities not upheld by the law of 
the land, no Jews permit marriages which, though 
allowed by J ewish law, are forbidden by the civil 
law. Thus, though marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister is valid in Jewish law, such a marriage 
was never solemnized in England while English 
law disallowed it. So, too, though by Jewish law 
a man may marry his niece (though a woman 
may not marry her nephew), no such marriage 
would be performed by Jewish rites, since English 
law forbids such a union. But, where the Jewish 
law is more severe than the English, the severity 
is in most cases maintained, though the tendency 
in Jewish liberal organizations is toward equalizing 
Jewish custom with civil conditions. The ortho- 
dox Jews do not permit a kdhen — i.c. one tracing 
descent from the ancient priestly family — to wed 
a divorced woman ; nor would the re-marriage of 
a divorced person be solemnized by the orthodox 
synagogue unless a divorce had also been obtained 
from a Beth Din (Jewish ecclesiastical court). On 
the other hand, the levirate marriage, which was 
no longer in general use (though a few instances 
are recorded) at the beginning of the Christian 
era (the Sadducean question in Mt 22“^ was prob- 
ably theoretical), has now lost all vogue (Ehhen 
hdiezer, clxv., and commentaries ; JE vi. 171). In 
the case of a childless widow the brother-in-law 
goes through the ceremony of htllisdh (Dt 25^'^‘’), 
which frees her to marry a stranger (Mielziner, 
p. 54 f. ; JE vi. 170 f., where the rite is illustrated). 
On the levirate marriage see, further, I. Mattuck, 
in Studies in Jeicish Literature, Berlin, 1913, p. 
210; on marriages between uncle and niece, S. 
Krauss, ih. p. 165. 

Except for rare cases in countries where Muham- 
madan law prevails, monogamy is enforced by both 
law' and custom among J ews, although neither Bible 
nor Talmud formally forbids polygamy (for the 
Talmudic evidence see Krauss, ii. 27). Only in 
the ca.se of the levirate marriage did the Penta- 
teuch actually ordain a second marriage, and, as 
has been mentioned above, the levirate marriage 
fell into disuse. That monogamy was the Biblical 
ideal is shown by Gn 2-*, Pr 30“-®^, and the whole 
tendency of the Song of Songs (cf. A. Harper, 
Song of Solomon, Cambridge, 1902, p. xxxiv); and 
the same conclusion must be drawn from the pro- 
phetic imagery in which marriage typifies the 
relation between the one God and the unique people 
Israel. Polygamy survived among the Jews into 
the Christian era (see references in JE viii. 658), 
but monogamy was then and thereafter the general 
rule. The difficulty was that, as the end of 
marriage was the begetting of children, childless 
marriages were no fulfilment of that end, and in 
case of the wife's sterility the older authorities 
were div'ided in view as to the relative advisability 
of in.sisting on divorce or of permitting a second 
simultaneous marriage (on this and several other 
questions of Jewish marriage and divorce, see the 
writer’s evidence before the Divorce Commission) ; 
but by the beginning of the 11th cent, monogamy 
was made the binding and absolute rule for all 
western Jews (Abrahams, ch. vii.). 

The ancient and mediaeval preliminaries to 
marriage have, in modern time.s, lost much of their 
old significance. Betrothal (eritsin or giddiishtn) 
in Rabbinic law was not a mere agreement or 
contract for a future marriage (nissuin) ; though 
not involv-ing the actual privileges or responsi- 
bilities of the married state, betrothal was so far 
the initiation of marriage that it could be termin- 
ated only by death or divorce. 
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• Faithlessnees on the part oi the betrothed female was treated 
as adultery. Without having been formally divorced, she 
could not enter a marriage contract with another person ; if 
entered upon it was void' (ifielziner, p. 77; on the status of 
the betrothed woman in the 1st and 2nd centuries A.D., cf. 
A. Buohler, in Festschrift lu Israel Lewy’s TOten Geburtstag, 
Breslau, 1911, p. 110). 

Since the 16th cent, the two ceremonies of betrothal 
and marriai'e have been performed on the same 
day, though in Talmudic times a year might inter- 
vene between them (Mishnah, Qiddu-ihin, v. 2). 
The legal betrothal was always preceded by an 
‘ engagement ’ (shiddukhin), and this ‘ engagement’ 
gradually replaced the older betrothal. Often a 
professional match-maker (shddkhdn) was employed 
in the Middle Ages, and the custom is still in some 
vogue (Abrahams, p. 170 f.). The ceremonies of 
marriage now include the older betrothal and 
marriage rites. The essence of the marriage 
ceremony is the presentation by the bridegroom to 
the bride, in the presence of two witnesses, of an 
object of value, and the recital of the formula : 
‘ Be thou consecrated unto me by this [ring] accord- 
ing to the law of Moses and Israel.’ The marriage 
rite was and is invalid without the bride’s consent 
— her consent is formally stated in the kf-thiibhah 
(see below) ; but, until recent times, she took a 
passive part in the ceremony, the formula being 
spoken by the man only. In some orthodox and 
in most liberal synagogues the bride’s part is now 
more active. For the validity of a marriage the 
presence of a Kabbi is not essential, but such 
presence is usual, and so are other ceremonies : the 
use of a ring and a canopy (huppah), the breaking 
of a glas.s, the recital of the ^thubh&h, and the 
lepetition of the ‘ Seven Benedictions.’ 

The ring, now so usual in Jewish weddings, is 
not mentioned in the Talmud, but was introduced 
in the Gaonic age (A. Harkavy, T’sh&bhOth hag- 
g'dnim, Berlin, 1887, § 65), perhaps in the 7th cen- 
tury. The ring replaced the older gift of money 
or of an article of value ; it must not contain gems 
(Abrahams, p. 183), and need not be of gold. Pos- 
sibly the u-e of the ring was derived from Rome, 
just as the objection to marriages between Passover 
and Pentecost corresponds to the Roman prohibi- 
tion of marriages in May (J. Landsberger, in Jud. 
Zeitschrift fur Wissensch. und Lehen, vii. [1869] 
SI). In the Middle Ages Friday was a favourite 
day for Jewish marriages, though the Talmud 
objected to such a choice. "Wednesday was also a 
common day for virgins, and Thursday for widows. 
In modem times there are no reotrictions as to 
days of the week, except that marriages are not 
celebrated on Sabliaths or festivals. In the ortho- 
dox synagogue.- marriages are still not performed 
(except on specified date.s) between Passover and 
Pentecost, nor on certain anniversaries of a mourn- 
ful nature. During the marriage ceremony the 
ring is put on the forefinger of the bride's right 
band ; she afterwards removes it and places it on 
the cn-tomary linger of the left hand, ilarriages 
are now frequently celebrated in the synagogue, 
though there is no loss of validity if the cere- 
mony occurs elsewhere, as is widely the custom 
in /imerica. The whole problem a.s to the place 
where Jewish marriages may be celebrated is 
treated by L. Low in his Gesammdte Schriften, 
where many other Jewish marriage questions, 
historical, social, and legal, are also discussed 
(iii., Szegedin, 1893, pp. 13-334). 

'The bride and briilegioom usually st.and under 
a huppah, or ‘ canopy,’ during the marriage cere- 
mony ; the life has l>een abrogiUcd in some of 
the modern Jewish congregations. Oiiginally the 
huppah was the maniage chamber, into which 
the bridal pair tvere conducted after a juoce.s.'ion : 
but it is now merely symbolical, and consists of 
four npiight posts covered by an awning of .-ilk 


or tapestry (for details see Abrahams, p. 193 ; for 
illustrations, JE vi. 504 ft'.). A regular preliminary 
of the ceremony is the signing by the bridegroom 
of the Ifthubhcik (lit. ‘writing’), or marriage con- 
tract (for the ordinary wording see Mielziner, 
p. 87), which sets forth the amount payable to 
the wife in case of the husband’s death or the 
wife’s divorce, and in olden times often rehearsed 
the wife’s dowry, in respect of which, as of the 
husband’s settlement, the kfthubhah conferred on 
her an inalienable claim on her husband’s property. 
The wdfe had considerable rights over her own pro- 
perty (see Mielziner, p. 104 f.), and the kfthubhdh 
protected those rights, and also formed a potent 
restraint against rash divorces. Mielziner’s state- 
ment (p. 89) that the hthubhdh is ‘ now almost 
entirely dispensed with,’ refers only to certain 
American and other reform congregations ; it is 
still retained in most Jewdsh marriages, though it 
has little legal significance in many coimtries. 
The IdthUbhdh is ancient, being perhaps referred 
to in To V* ; it is certainly as old as the beginning 
of the 1st cent. B.C. (KHhubhCth, 826 ; Abrahams, 
p. 207, note 2; E. )N. Adler, in JE vii. 474 ; for 
the earliest instance of the terms of the wife’s 
jointure the reader may refer to L. Ginzberg, 
Geonica, New York, 1909, ii. 72). In Oriental 
lands the kfthubhah often included a solemn 
undertaking by the bridegroom to observe strictly 
the law of monogamy (see Abrahams, p. 120, and 
the document published by him in Jews’ College 
Jubilee Volume, London, 1906, p. 101). 

Of the many marriage customs w hich have pre- 
vailed in Jewish marriages one deserves special 
mention. The bridegroom breaks a glass, but 
the meaning of the rite is uncertain. Some have 
seen in it a symbolical allusion to the close of the 
ante-nuptial condition, but ‘ the most acceptable 
theory is that the custom arose from ... a desire 
to keep even men’s joys tempered by more serious 
thoughts, and on the other hand from the never- 
forgotten memory of the mourning for Zion’ (see 
Annotated Edition of the Authorised Daily Prayer 
Book, London, 1914, p. ccxvii). The memory of 
Zion is frequently recalled in the Jewish wedding 
hymns and songs (on which see Abrahams, p. 188 f., 
and ‘ Hebrew Love Songs,’ in Book of Delight, 
Philadelphia, 1912, p. 184 ff.). The same pheno- 
menon is seen in the ‘ Seven Benedictions ’ cited 
below, where Jer SJ'”' is effectively used. As re- 
gards the memento mori idea the following incident 
is recorded in the Talmud (R'rd^:AdtA, 306) ; 

‘ When the son of Rabbina was married, the father saw that 
the Rabbis present were in an uproarious mood, so he took a 
costly vase of white crystal worth 400 zuzim and broke it before 
them to curb %heir spirits.’ 

On the other hand, joyousuess is the predominant 
note of Jewish weddings — a joyousnes.s hallowed 
by the principle that the participation in such 
functions is a religious duty. Tlie dowering of 
poor brides was an act of sanctified loving-kindness 
{ithabbath, Vila) ; and the assistance at wedding 
festivals was an element in pious life {P‘sahvn, 49ti). 
Lyric praises of the bride were so regular a habit 
that we find quaint discu— ions as to the terms to 
be used in the eulogie.s {K'thabuth, 17n). On the 
subject of other wedding customs, both Oriental 
and Western, see Abraiianis, chs. ix. and x. ; JE 
viii, 340 tf. ; Krauss, ii. 37 ; W. Rosenau, Jeicish 
Ceremonial Institutions and Customs, Baltimore 
1912, ch. xi. 

Most characteristic of the .Jewish marriage 
! ceremony are the Seven Benedictions, which are 
already quoted in the Talmud (K'thubhdth, 8). 
First Comes the benediction over wine (on the use 
of wine in Jewish ceremonial boe Annotated Prayer 
Book, p. cxxxix) ; then follows tlie praise of God 
a- tlie cieator of all things to His glory ; alter this 
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eulogy of the creator of all comes the praise of 
Him as creator of man ; and next the benedictions 
pass to the creation of woman, the memoi-y of Zion, 
the bridal joy, and the hope of Israel’s restoration. 
The current text is as follows (Annotated Prayer 
Booh, p. 299) : 

‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
Greatest the fruit of the vine. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, Kinjf of the univeree, who 
hast created all things to thy glory. 

Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the universe, 
Creator of man. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
hast made man in thine image, after thy likeness, and hast 
prepared unto him, out of his ver}' self, a perpetual fabric. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, Creator of man. 

lifay she who was barren (Zion) be exceeding glad and exult, 
when her children are gathered within her in joy. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who makest Zion joyful through her children. 

O make these loved companions greatly to rejoice, even as of 
old thou didst gladden thy creature in the garden of Eden. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who makest hridegroom and bride to 
rejoice. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
hast created joy and gladness, bridegroom and bride, mirth and 
exultation, pleasure and delight, love, brotherhood, peace and 
fellowship. Soon may there be heard in the cities of Judah, 
and in the streets of Jerusalem, the voice of joy and gladness, 
the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride, the jubi- 
lant voice of bridegrooms from their canopies, and of youths 
from their feasts of song. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who makest 
the bridegroom to rejoice with the bride.* 

Thus the married state is brought into relation 
with the story of creation and with Israel’s Messi- 
anic hopes. The Seven Benedictions, which were 
recited during the grace at the wedding banquet 
as well as during the wedding ceremony, cover the 
whole of Israers history. The popular maxim, 

‘ Marriages are made in heaven,’ was accepted as 
a commonplace truth by the Kabbis (Abrahams, 
Booh of Delight, p. 172 IF.). The reverence for the 
wife w'as shown by the husband’s recital every 
Friday eve of the eulogy of the virtuous woman 
from the last chapter of Proverbs. In many other 
ways the sanctity of wedded life was symbolized, 
both in its human aspects and as a type of perfect 
harmony with the divine scheme of creation. 

LiTBEATca*.— This is cited in the course ol the article. 

I. Abrahams. 

MARRIAGE (Roman). — It is a comparatively 
easy task to describe the Roman idea and practice 
of marriage, if we confine our description to his- 
torical times ; for there the evidence is fairly 
complete, and the state of society familiar to us. 
But the subject is complicated by its antiquities ; 
and these cannot be wholly omitted, for they are 
interesting to a student of marriage systems, and 
they reflect the earlier conditions ot Roman society 
from which the later practice descended. We shall 
begin, then, with these antiquities, and so clear 
away the main difficulties, which, liowever, cannot 
be fully explained in the present state of our 
knowledge. 

I. Pre-historic. — There is some evidence, in the 
form of survivals in later procedure, that marriage 
by capture existed among the ancestors of the 
Latin race ; but at what stage, whether among 
the peopl# of the terremare in N. Italy or still 
further Rack, we cannot tell. The simulated rape 
of the bride at the deductio (see below), the parting 
of her hair with a spear, possibly the lifting her 
over the threshold of her husband’s house, taken 
together with the legend of the rape of the Sabine 
women, may well suggest capture. True, e.ach 
scrap of evidence may, if taken separately, lie 
explained otherwise, but it must be allowed that 
the cumulative evidence is strong. On the otlier 
hand, capture implies exogamy, of which there was 
no trace in historical Rome ; marriage was origin- 
ally within the limits of the gens (Marquardt, 
Privatalterthumer, p. 29, notes 1 and 2) ; if, there- 
fore, maniage by capture is to be assumed as an 
original practice of the race, it niu.st have been so 
before the development of the gens as a social 


institution. But, if this early form of marriage is 
not provable for the Roman people, it is highly 
probable that the later form of marriage bypurchase 
existed among them at one time, leaving its traces 
in the later coemptio, which, as we shdl see, was 
a simulated transference of the bride by purchase 
from the potestas of her father to the ‘ hand ’ 
(manus) of her husband (for the possible connexion 
of the dos with marriage by purchase see Wester- 
raarck, MI ii. 384 fF ). 

2 . Early forms of marria^; confarreatio, 
coemptio, and usus. — In early Roman society we 
find three distinct forms or rules by which marriage 
could be effected. As to the historical interpreta- 
tion of these there is endless dispute, but the 
object and conception of marriage as an institution 
are clear enough. The object of a iustiun matri- 
monium, such as was the result of all of these 
methods, was beyond doubt to produce chUdren 
capable of keeping up the religion (sacra) of the 
family, and also of serving the State in war and 
peace. Children of concubitus, i.e. cohabitation 
without marriage, were not so capable ; they could 
not be Roman citizens, and could not represent 
either family or State in any capacity. The word 
which covered all legitimate forms of union was 
connubium ; as Ulpian says, in the clearest ex- 
position that we have of the subject (v. i. 2), 
'iustum matrimonium est si inter eos qui nuptias 
contrahrmt connuhinm sit.’ Connubium, or ius 
connubii, is thus the right of contracting true or 
legal marriage, and belonged, as Gains tells us 
(i. 56), to Roman citizens only, to Latins and 
foreigners only when it had been granted by the 
State. And, as marriage in this true sense meant 
the transference of the bride from one definite 
legal and religions position to another, from the 
sacra of one family to those of another (see Family 
[Roman]), and from the potestas of one pater- 
familias to the manus of another, it is obvious that 
the process was one of the utmost gravity both for 
the families concerned and for the State. The 
sense of this grave importance is best seen in what, 
rightly or wrongly, is generally believed to have 
b^n the oldest form of patrician marriage, which 
was applicable only to patrician families through- 
out Roman history — eomfarreaVa or farreum, so 
named from the sacred cake of far (the old Italian 
wheat) used sacramentally in the rite. 

Confarreatio stood alone as needing the presence 
of the Pontifex Maximus and the hiamen Dialis, 
the former, no doubt, representing in the Republican 
age the Rex of an earlier time (see Fowler, Religious 
Experience of the Roman People, London, 1911, 
p. 271), and the Flamen representing Juppiter, the 
deity of good faith in all alliances. When the pre- 
liminaries had been adjusted (sponsalia, auspkia, 
etc. [see telow]) which were common to all iusta 
matrimonia, a cake of far was offered to Juppiter 
Farreus, and sacramentally shared by bride and 
bridegroom, in the presence of the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, the Flamen Dialis, and ten other witnesses. 
This number ten has given rise to much conjecture ; 
but it is so common throughout Roman procedure 
that there need be no special significance in it (in 
Livy, xxxvii. 3, it apparently has a religious mean- 
ing, and so perhaps in confarreatio). A victim also 
was offered (to what deity is uncertain), the skin of 
which was stretched over two seats, on which the 
bride and bridegroom had to sit (for these and other 
details see Gains, i. 112; Serv. ad Mn. iv. 103, 
374, Georg, i. 31 ; Dion. Hal. ii. 25). The priests, 
it must be noted, do not perfonn the service, but 
witness it, giving this rite a peculiar solemnity 
which our authorities do not explain, probably 
because they did not understand it. Modern 
scholars and'students of Roman law have usually 
thought of it as the real original form of marriage 
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in the Roman State, which must be imagined as a private and not a public character, and do not 
consisting entirely of patrician families ; it survived need the presence of priest or magistrate ; it was 
into historical times only as a means of supplying easy, therefore, to pass them on to non-patricians, 
persons duly qualified to till the old priesthoods plebeiansor Latins, when theseattainedcowMtjfiiMm; 
descended from that patrician State, viz. the Rex but this could not he so with confarreatio, if, as 
Sacrorum and the three Flamines maiores, Dialis, we have assumed, the main object of the latter 
Martialis, and Quirinalis (see Gains, i. 112). Of was at all times to produce children capable of 
late, however, it has been suggested (by Cuq, holding the exclusively patrician religious ofiSces. 
Institutions juridiques, p. 215 If., followed by In these three methods of marriage the union 
Launspach, State and Family in Early Rome, p. was accompanied by maniis, though in the case of 
159 ii'.) that it came into use only when the old nsus not till after a year had elapsed. Usns, 
custom of marrying within the yens was broken indeed, shows us plainly that the Roman of early 
through, when the religious difficulty of transferring times did not think of marriage and mantis as 
a bride from one gens to another called for special inseparable : for the bride must have been properly 
religious interference by the State. There is some- married under usus, if her children were to be 
thing to be said for this ; but to the present writer Roman citizens, though for a year at least she was 
it seems hardly sufficient to account for the sacra- not under manus. We must also remember that, 
mental character of the rite and the use of the skin if the husband were not sui iuris, but a Jilius- 
of the victim. No ancient author says that this familias under the potestas of his father, as must 
was the only form of patrician marriage ; if it had constantly have happened, the wife passed under 
been so, the Rex and the Flamen must have been the nuinits, not of her husband, hut of his father. 
con.stantly in requisition for weddings, more often Quite early marriage and manus became separable 
than would be consistent with their other duties, j both in thought and in fact ; under the XU Tables, 
But it is possible that confarreatio may have been [ as we have seen, the wife was given the option of 
a very special religious form, originating in the , escaping a change of manus altogether, and this 
marriage of the Rex only, or in families forming may be taken as proving that a tendency in this 
an inner circle of aristocracy, from which the Rex direction had shoivn itself much earlier. After 
might he chosen, and wlach would be likely or that time, mainly, no doubt, from reasons of 
willing to supply children qualified to become convenience connected with the family property, 
camilli pntritni ct lU'itritni in the service of the marriage without manus came to be almost nni- 
State (Serv. ad Georg, i. 31). It must be remem- versal. Usus died out altogether (Gains, i. Ill); 
hered that the patrician State itself had a history, coemptio survived as a legal expedient in certain 
and did not come into existence full-blown ; the cases (e.g., CIL vu 1527 — the Laudatio Turice, 
confarreatio probably represents an early form line 14) ; and confarreatio became so irksome that 
of it, but not exactly that which we have been its bonds had to be relaxed by Augustus in order 
accustomed to imagine. to get a supply of candidates for the old patrician 

There were two other ancient methods of trans- priesthoods (Gains, i. 136 ; Tac. Ann. iii. 71, iv. 16 ; 
ferring a bride from one family to another, from the Sueton. Aug. 31). Yet marriage long continued to 
potetrtsof her father to the manus of her husband ; be as complete and binding a union as before, and we 
but it is to be noticed that neither of these was, now have to see what made it so, by briefly examin- 
strictly speaking, a marriage ceremony, and it is ing the process as we know it in historical times, 
to be assumed that, when they were used, the real 3. The historic period. — (a) Conditions of mar- 
marriage rite was that de.scribed below under riage. — The necessary conditions of marriage were : 
marriages which did not produce conventio in (1) the families of both parties must possess the 
manum. In other words, the true marriage rite ius connnhii (as explained above); (2) the parties 
was, except in confarreatio, distinct from the act must not be within the prohibited degrees of 
which transferred the bride from the potestas of her relationship [cognatio). Originally no cognati could 
father to the tnanus of her husband, or to that of marry who w'ere within the seventh degree of 
his father, if he were a filiicsfamilias in the potestas relationship ; i.e., second cousins could not marry ; 
of his father. Thu.s coemptio, the form by which, this was, no doubt, a survival from a period in 
in the presence of five witne,sses and a libripens which families of three generations lived together 
(a form which could be used for other purposes under the same roof, and w'ere therefore, by a well- 
besides marriage), the bride was made over to the known psychological law, unsuited for intermar- 
manus of her husband by a symbolic purchase riage (see E. Westermarck, Hist, of Human Mar- 
(Gains, i. 113), looks as if it were a legal addition riage^, London, 1894, p. 320 fl'.). Traces of such 
devised for some particular purpose, perhaps to large households are not wanting in Roman history 
enable the ordinary patrician family, which did (Val. Max. iv. iv. 8 ; Pint. Crassus, i., and Cato 
not seek to produce children capable of tilling the the Elder, xxiv.). But these strict rules were 
highest religious offices, to obtain by a single act gradually relaxed, and from the time of the Punic 
the same legal results as in confarreatio. This is, wars it seems to have been possible for first cousins 
indeed, a mere guess, and one among many, into to marry (see Marquardt, Pricalalterthumer, p. 
which it i.s not necessary to go in this article. 30, note). When the Emperor Claudius married 

The other method which produced con ventio in his brother’s daughter, he had to obtain a decree 
took a whole year to complete the process ; of the Senate for the purpose, and this licence, 
if a duly qualified pair lived together for an entire which was afterwards repealed, was not generally 
year without a break, manus followed of neces-sity approved (Tac. Ann. xii. 6 ; Gains, i. 62). (3) The 
by prwscripfio ; but by the XII Tables it was consent of the parents wa.s absolutely necessary, 
[jossible for the bride to escape this result by but not that of the parties themselves, who were 
absenting herself yearly for three nights from her often betrothed by their parents at a very early 
husband's house, by which means, in legal langujvge, age ; e.g., Cicero betrothed his daughter when she 
the usucapio would be barred (Gaiu.s, i. 111). It is [ wasonly ten years old (Fowler,, yocialii/e, p. 140 f.). 
not unlikely that this was really the oldest form This was a survival of a practice still common in 
by which the hu.sband could acquire manus, and I many parts of the world, where the maintenance 
the one most commonly in use. Confarreatio and ! of the family is a matter of supreme importance, 
coemptio both presuppose the existence of the law , and no time is to be lost in securing that children 
and religion of the .State in full development, [ shall not remain unmarried. The betrothal {.soon- 
but inns may go much further back. Usus ami j salia), however, at Rome was a promise rather 
coe./ipfio are, however, alike in this, that they ha\e I than a legal contract, and miglu he broken by 
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consent if there was a strong dislike on the part of 
either bov or girl (see, however, Serv. Sulpicius, in 
Aul. Gell. iv. 4). The early betrothal serves to 
show us that the idea at the root of marriage was 
that of service to family and State, i.e. the pro- 
creation of children capable of such service, and 
that love and romance lay wholly outside it. 
Steady affection there might be and often was 
(Fowler, Social Life, pp. 141, 159 ft'.); but the 
modem idea of passion with marriage as its con- 
summation, which too often subsides and ends in 
divorce, was unknown at Eome. (4) As a last 
condition, we must note that bride and bridegroom 
must be of proper age, i.e., they must have reached 
the age of puberty and laid aside the toga preetexta 
of childhood ; this might happen at diiferent ages, 
according to natural development, but the minimum 
age was 12 for a girl and 14 for a boy. 

(6) Ritual. — If all these conditions were fulfilled, 
a day was fixed for the marriage which must be 
one of good omen ; as with us. May was an unlucky 
month for this purpose, and so was the early part 
of June, while certain other dies religiosi were to 
he avoided (Fowler, Bel. Exper., p. 38 S'.). At 
earliest dawn, according to ancient usage both 
ublic and private, the auspices were taken by the 
ight of birds ; but by Cicero’s time this seems to 
have dropped out, and the examination of the exta 
of a victim took its place, as a preliminary to the 
first step in the procedure, which was the declara- 
tion of consent by the parties, usually hut not 
necessarily recorded on tuhnlce nuptiales. Then 
the bride assumed the wedding dress, viz. the 
flammewn, or hood of red or yellow, and the tunica 
recta with a woollen girdle fastened with the nodus 
herculeusi this knot, w'e learn from Pliny (HN 
xxviii. 63), was also used for binding up wounds, 
and we majr therefore suppose that it was a charm 
against various kinds of evil (cf., however, ERE 
vii. 749*). Her hair was parted into four separate 
looks with a spear-head {hasta ccelibaris), which 
may have been a survival from pre-historic marriage 
by capture ; and under the flammeiim she carried 
a bunch of herbs picked by her own hand (Festus, 
s.v. ‘ Corolla ’ [p. 56, Lindsay]). She was then ready 
for the actual marriage rite, which, as will now he 
seen, was a matter not only of secular contract, but 
of religious usage ; it is occasionally called a sacrum, 
as in Lucan, Pmrs. ii. 350 (of the marriage of Cato) : 

‘ sacrisque decs admittere testes.’ 

(1) The first act of the ceremony was the 
dextrarum iunctio, a symbolic act of union, in 
which, under the guidance of &pronuba, who must 
be a matron only once married, the bride placed 
her right hand in the right hand of the bridegroom 
(Festus, p. 242 [p. 282, ed. Lindsay]). This act, and 
the sacrifice which seems to have followed, are 
represented on many monuments, of which accounts 
will be fotmd in A. Rossbach, Bomische Hochzeits- 
und Ehedenhndler, Leipzig, 1871, passim ; these 
are, however, all of very late date, and not easy to 
interpret. The dextrarum, iunctio took place, so 
far as we can discern, either in the bride’s house 
before the hearth or in front of some temple 
(Nonius, 531); but what temple this was w'e do 
not know, nor is it clear to what deity sacrifice 
was oii'ered. On the monuments we see both cow 
and pig, which suggest Juno and Tellus (Varro, 
de Be Bust. II. iv. 9, refers to the pig as an Etrus- 
can marriage victim). Possibly Tellus was the 
usual deity in early times (Fowler, Bel. Exper., 
pp. 121, 1^), and Juno later on; but Vergil com- 
bmes the two in Mn. iv. 166. When the sacrifice 
had been offered by the pair, the persons present 
shouted ‘ Feliciter’ by way of good omen, and the 
wedding-meal followed, and lasted till evening. 

(2) The next act was the deductio, in which the 
bride was conducted to her new home — a beautiful 
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ceremony, exquisitely dr-.-icribed by Catullus in his 
61st poem. She wa.s taken, as it were by foree, 
from the arms of her mother, and led in prouession 
to the house of her husband by three boy:i, .sous of 
living parents [pat; hui et rfiatrir.ii), pure and of 
good omen, one of whom carried a torch of sviiite- 
thorn, while the other two held her by the hanu-s ; 
flute-players and torch-beareis went before, tlie 
mysterious and unexpdained cry ‘Talas'-e’ was 
raised, and nuts were thrown to the youthful 
lookers-on. When the bride reached the liouse, she 
smeared the doorposts with oil and fat (of wolf or 
pig), and tied a thread of wool around tliem ; 
probably these old customs were originally c’.iarms 
to avert evil (for wool see J. Pley, ‘ De Laiue in 
antiquorum ritibus usu,’ in BVV xi. ii. [Gk^sen, 
1911] 82). She was then lilted over the thieshold, 
perhaps as a last sign of simulated reluctance to 
be thus transplanted, and was received in her new 
home. 

(3) This reception, the third act in the procedure, 
is obscure in its detail, but the general meaning is 
plain. It was called ‘ reception into coniuiunity of 
tire and water ’ (‘ aqua et igne aceipere ’), i.e. into 
partnership in tliese necessities of human exist- 
ence (E. Samter, Familienfcste dor Griechen uml 
Rbmer, Berlin, 1901, p. 18 ft'.). We are also told 
that she brought with her three coins (asses-), one 
of which she gave to her husband, one she laid on 
the hearth, and the third she threw down at the 
nearest compitum (‘crossways' [Nonius, p. 852, 
Lindsay]). Here she seems to be making an 
ofl'ering to tlie genius of her husband, to tiie --pirit 
of the hearth-fire, and to the Lar of the family's 
land allotment, who dwelt in a saccUuui at tlie 
compitum (see Fowler, Bel. Exper., p. 77). She 
was now in the atrium, at the end of which, 
opposite the door, the lectus genialis had been 
made ready. The morrow would find her a mater- 
familias sitting among her maids in that atriiu.i 
or in the more private apartments behind it. 

To help maintain the establi.'hment which the 
marriage was to set up, she brought with her a 
dos, or dowry, which in strict law became the pro- 
perty of the husband (for modifications of this rule 
see art. ‘ Dos,’ in Smith's Zhef. ofGr. and Bom. An- 
tiquities^). As Cuq well puts it (p. 231), her position 
of dignity in the house, and her title of domina a.s 
mistress of its slaves, would have been impaired if 
she entered it with empty hands and lived at tlie 
expense of her husband. The dos wa.s ai-o the 
means of securing to the children born of llie 
marriage succession to their motlier’s 1 loporty a- 
well as to the patrimonium of the fatlier. 

The ritual which we have been examiiiinu' plainly 
indicates that the Roman bride was to hold a iniicii 
nobler position in the household than the Gjotk 
wife (see Marri.vge [Greek]). She shared with 
her husband all the duties of the family, religious 
and secular ; she lived in the atrium, and was 
never shut away in a woman’s chamber. Slio took 
her meals with her husband; in all practical 
matters she was consulted, and only on questions 
political or intellectual was .she expected to be 
silent. 

‘ When she went out arrayed in the graceful stole matronal’s, 
she was treated with respect, and the passers-by made way for 
her ; but it is characteristic of her position that she did not as 
a rule leave the house without the knowledge of her husbamj, 
or without an escort ’ (Fowler, ^Social Lij\, p. 1I4J. 

The character induced and expressed by such a 
position is exemplified in the legendary Voltimnia 
of the story of Coriolanus, in Cornelia the mother 
of theGracchi, in Ca-sar’s mother Julia, and, among 
many others, in tlie perfect lady whose courage, 
good sense, and domestic virtues live for ever on 
the marble of the Laudatio Turim (OIL vi. 1527 ; 
Fowler, Social Life, p. 159 f.). 

4. Divorce. — No doubt towards the end of the 
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Republic the type of womanly’ virtue just de- 
scribed was growing rare, owing to the gradual 
break-up of the old type of family life — the re- 
sult of a moral degeneracy which even Augustus 
was unable eft'ectually to check. This downward 
tendency is best seen in the history of divorce. 
Marriage by confarreatio had been practically 
indissoluble ; we hear of diffarrmtio, but it is 
said (Plut. Qticest. Rom. 50) to have been so awful 
a rite that we assume that it was used only for 
penal purposes. But the other forms of marriage, 
not being of the same mystical or sacramental 
character, did not present the same difficulty, and 
the legal formula of divorce is as old as the XII 
Tables, and therefore probably earlier than the 
5th cent. B.c. (‘claves adimere or exigere’ [Cic. 
Phil. ii. 28 ; cf. above, p. 122*]). By the 2nd cent, 
marriage was becoming unpopular in high social 
circles, and divorce was becoming common (Fowler, 
Social Life, p. 147 ff.). In the Ciceronian age it 
was extraordinarily frequent ; almost all the well- 
knoivn ladies of that period were divorced at least 
once. Pompey, though a man of excellent charac- 
ter, was married five times, Cresar four times, 
Cicero three times, and under the Empire the 
virtuous Pliny the Younger also three times. There 
was no difficulty in the operation of divorce ; it was 
purely a priiate matter, and either party could 
send the other notice of it without any given 
reason or any complaint of misconduct. No 
remedy was found for a disorder so universal ; and 
to the looseness of the marriage -tie, and the corre- 
sponding disregard of what had once been the chief 
object of marriage, must be ascribed in part at 
least the degeneracy of Rome and Italy in the first 
three centuries of the Empire (L. Friedlander, 
Sittengeschichte Roms’, Leipzig, 1901, Eng. tr., 
London, 1908-13, i. 242 f.). 

Lreratcre. — A. Rossbach, Untersxiohungen tiber die rim- 
ieche Ehe, Stuttgart, 1853 (still the shaiubrd work); O. 
Karlowa, Die Formen der rdm. Ehe und Manus, Bonn, 1863 ; 
art. ‘ Matrimonium,’ in Daremberg-Saglio and Smith’s Diet. 
0 / Greek and Roman Anti'/uities-, London, 1S7S; J. Marquardt, 
FrivatalUrthumer der Rumer, Leipzig, 1868, p. 271.; A. de 
March!, II Culto privato di Roma antica, i (Milan, 1896) 14661. ; 
E. Cuq, Institutions juridiqvss des Romains, Paris, 1891, 
p. 204 ff. ; C. W. L. Laonspach, State and Family in Early 
Rome, London, 1908, ch. x, ; W, Warde Fowler, Social Life 
at Rome in the Age of Cicero, do. 1908, ch. v. The most com- 
plete ancient authority is Gains, i. 108 ff. 

W. Warde Fowler. 

MARRIAGE (Semitic). — Students of social 
evolution seem justified in holding that the family 
of primitive man was an intermediate develop- 
ment between those of the highest animals and 
the lowest livin" men. In the lowest known 
human societies the form of marriage is usually a 
temporary monogamy.^ This temporary mono- 
gamy has been accompanied among most early men 
by a greater or less degree of sexual irregularit}', 
and has varied according to economic circumstances 
and the bent of the people. So far as can be ascer- 
tained from the existing evidence, it underwent 
some interesting variations among the primitive 
Semites. 

1 . Primitive Semitic. — Among many savage 
or semi-savage peoples it is customary to allow 
unmarried girls complete sexual liberty. In such 
communities it might in time easily come to be 
thought that a woman who had exercised such 
liberty was more likely to bear children than one 
who had not. There is reason to believe that 
something like this prevailed among the primitive 
Semites, and that superstitious value attached to 
this exerci-e of liberty, for in many widely-scattered 
portions of the Semitic world it became a sacred 
duty for women to sacrifice their virtue by one or 
more acts of free love. It was thus, apparently, 

1 See E. Westermarck, Bi!>. of Human Marriage", Lomion, 
1894, pp. 14 1. , 60 ; F. H. Giddings, Principles of Sociology, Xew 
York, 1898, pp. 2(54, 206. 


that the temporary hierodovloi originated (see 
Hierododloi [Semitic and Egyptian], vol. vi. p. 
672 f. ). Besides the existence of hierodouloi among 
the Semites, both temporary and permanent, there 
is also evidence of much sexual irregularity among 
them. 

It is the working hypothesis of most Semitic 
scholars to-day that Arabia was the cradle-land of 
the Semitic people. Naturally, the peculiar desert 
and oasis environment of the Arabian peninsula left 
its impress on the Semitic family life. In the oases 
dates and fruit were raised, and some sustenance 
for the flocks was produced, but it was necessary to 
lead the flocks into the desert in search of pastur- 
age. Whether, however, men lived in an oasis or 
wandered from place to place, women would always 
be needed to perform the duties of the household 
and the camp, that the men might be free to fight, 
either in defence or for plunder. There are two 
reasons for believing that the women were for the 
most part the sisters and mothers of the men, 
whether the clan was resident in one fertile spot or 
was nomadic : (1) Semitic marriage was notoriously 
temporary, and (2) kinship was reckoned through 
the mother. 

That marriage was, on the whole, temporary seems 
probable from the frequency of divorce in Semitic 
lands, especially among the Arabs and Abyssinians 
(see below). The researches of W. Robertson Smith 
established as well as the evidence will permit that 
among the early Semites kinship was reckoned 
through the mother.* The reasons for this view are 
as follows. (1) The well-known Biblical phrase for 
relationship is ‘ bone of my bone and flesh of my 
flesh.’ ‘ Flesh ’ (bdsar) is ei^lained in Lv 25“ by the 
general word for ‘ clan.’ The Arabs attach great 
importance to a bond created by eating together ; 
we must suppose, therefore, that the bond Mtween 
those of the same womb and nurtured at the same 
breast would be more nearly of the same ‘ clan ’ and 
the same ‘flesh’ than any others. (2) The word 
rahim, ‘ womb,’ is the most general word for kin- 
ship, and points to a primitive kinship through the 
mother. (3) The custom called 'aqiqah, by which 
a child is consecrated to the god of his father’s 
tribe, cannot have been primitive, but must have 
sprung up in a state of transition to ensure the 
counting of the offspring to the father’s side of the 
house. (4) Cases occur in the historical period in 
which a boy when grown attaches himself to his 
mother’s tribe. The poet Zuhair is a case in point, 
and the Arabic antiquarians appear to have kno^vn 
that such cases were not uncommon. (5) The fear 
that sons would choose their mother’s clans led men 
who were wealthy to marry ■within their own kin. 
(6) Kinship between a man and his maternal uncle 
is still considered closer than that between a man 
and his paternal uncle. (7) Joseph’s sons bom of 
his Egyptian wife were not regarded as members of 
Israel’s clan until formally adopted by him (Gn 48®'-). 
(8) Tamar might legally have been the wife of her 
half-brother Amnon, the relation being on the 
father’s side (2 S 13“). Such unions were kno'wn in 
Judah as late as the time of Ezekiel (Ezk 22**). 
Tabnith, king of Sidon, married his father’s 
daughter,'* and sucli marriages were known in 
Mecca. Since the marriage of those really regarded 
as brothers and sisters was abhorrent to the Semites, 
kinship must in these ca.se8 have been counted 
through the mother. (9) In the Arabic genealogi- 
cal tables metronymic groups are still found. (10) 
In Aramaic inscriptions found at Hegra metronymic 
clans appear.® To this evidence niay be added a 
few items gathered by other scholars. Noldeke 
noted that among the Mandaans a man is described 

1 Kinship and Marriage in Early Araiialt, p. 175 ff. ; of. also 
BartoD, SemHie Orvjins, p. 51 f. 

8 CIS I. i, 3. IL 13-16. 9 lb. n. i. 198, 209. 
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as the son of his mother, hioh indicates that kin- 
ship was reckoned through the mother.^ F. E. 
Peiser pointed out that among the Babylonians a 
man could, if he chose, join the kindred of his wife, 
which is a relic of the same custom.’* Wellhausen 
has observed that in the Pentateuch J counts 
descent through the mother, while P reckons it 
through the father.® Among some primitive peoples 
kinship is counted through the mother because they 
are ignorant of the part of the father in reproduc- 
tion;® among others, as, e.g., the Naira of the 
Malabar coast, it is reckoned through the mother 
because a system of polyandry prevails. The wife 
has several husbands, no one of whom lives with 
her, but all of whom visit her occasionally, and it 
is not known which one of them may be the father 
of a chOd.® Which of these causes led to the 
Semitic system of female kinship? We have no 
evidence to show that the Semites were so ignorant 
of the processes of reproduction that paternity was 
unknown to them. On the other hand, there is con- 
siderable evidence indicating that at one time a 
type of polyandry somewhat similar to that of the 
Nairs prevailed among the early Semites. 

In three of the iMallaqat poems there are 
specific statements that the women u liom the jmets 
visited only occasionally were members of other 
clans, and that they often visited them at personal 
risk,® on account of the strained relations of the 
clans. The marriages of Samson (Jg 1-1, 16) were 
of this nature. Such marriages were often ter- 
minated by the migration of the tribes in different 
directions.^ Ammianus MarceUinus was, no doubt, 
speaking of this type of marriage when he said 
that among the Arabs the bride presents her hus- 
band with a spear and a tent, and, if she chooses, 
withdraws after a certain day.® In this type of 
marriage kinship would necessarily be reckoned 
through the mother, and the fact that such alli- 
ances prevailed would be sufficient to account for 
the early Semitic custom of female kinship. 

Such marriage conditions, while compelling the 
women to live with their brothers and sons rather 
than with their husbands, left them comparatively 
free from the masculine domination to which they 
were subjected after the rise of polygamy. Some- 
thing of this freedom still survives in Arabia in 
parts of the peninsula like Oman and Hasa, which 
are not so dominated by Islam as the rest of it.® 

The type of marriage which seems to have pre- 
vailed, at least in part, was a combination of poly- 
andry and polygamy. Just as a woman might 
receive successive husbands, so the husbands Mso 
might have several wives in different clans. On the 
whole, however, the more numerous partners would 
seem to have been enjoyed by the women, for the 
practice of putting girl babies to death prevailed 
down to the time of Muhammad (see Qur'an, xvi. 
61, Ixxxi. 8), so that women must have been fewer 
than men. Marriages of this early Semitic form 
were not always exogamous, for Imr-al-Qais boasts 
in his Mu allaqat that he followed one day the 
women of his tribe and spent a day in their com- 
pany, and the Unaizah with whom he afterwards 
rode and whose ftuit he boasts he repeatedly 
tasted was the daughter of his uncle.®® In like 
manner Lailah, the woman celebrated in the poem 

1 Mimatisehrift, xvi. [18841 304. 

* if PGi. [18961 156. 

® GGN f 1893, p. 478, n. 2. 

4 A. J. Todd, 2'ke Primitive Family as an Educational 
Agency, New York and London, 1913, p. 70 f. 

“ Letourneau, Evolution of ilarriage, p. 311 f. 

6 See Mu'altaqat of Labid, 16-19 ; thatof ‘Antarah, 5-11; and 
that of Haritb, 1-9. That these were real marriages, and not 
mere amours. Smith has shown in Kinshipt, p. 87 f. 

' Labid, loe. cii. s xiv. 4. 

® K. Welisted, Travels in Arabia, London, 1838, i, 361-354 ; 
w. (L Palgrave, Central and Eastern Arabia, do. 1866, ii. 177. 

10 See in F. A. Arnold’s ed. of the Mu'allaqdt (Leipzig, 1850) 
the commentators’ explanation of 11 . 


of ‘Amr b. Kulthum, was 'Amr’s kinswoman.® 
Whether the marriages which occurred within the 
tribe were more permanent than the alliances which 
were made in other clans cannot be determined, 
but one would naturally suppose that they were. 
Out of these general conditions there developed a 
type of temporary marriage for a specified time 
— three nights or more — called mutah marriage, 
which continued till the time of Muhammad.® 

Another type of polyandiy, that called Tibetan, 
because first studied in Tibet, was the form of 
marriage in vogue at one time in the southern 
part of Arabia. In this form of marriage a whole 
famUy Of brothers possess one wife in common. 
The most important witness to this type of mar- 
riage is Strabo, who says, in describing Arabia 
Felix : 

‘ All the kindled have property in common, the eldest being 
lord ; all hare one wife, and it is first come first served, the 
man who enters to her leaving at the door the stick which it 
is customary for every one to carry ; but the night she spends 
with the eldest. Hence all are brothers of all ; they also have 
conju^ intercourse with mothers ; an adulterer is punished 
with death ; an adulterer is a man of another stock.’ s 

The reference to conjujjal intercourse with 
mothers is probably not to be taken literally, but 
it is to be explained by Qur’an, iv. 26, where it ap- 
pears that men had married wives of their fathers.* 
In other respects the passage describes all the 
features of Tibetan polyandry. Its existence in 
that part of Arabia is also attested by epigraphic 
evidence.® 

W. Robertson Smith collected considerable evi- 
dence to sJiow that this type of polyandry was 
also known in N. Arabia.® His points are : 

(1) Bukhari relates that two men made a covenant of brother- 
hood, which resulted in their sharing jjoods and wives — a fact 
which seems to betray a survival of a custom of fraternal 
polyandry. (*2) In Arabic karniah means the wife of a son or 
brother, but is used also to denote one’s own wife ; in Hebrew 
kalldh means both betrothed and daughter-in-law, while in 
Syriac kaldthd means both bride and daughter-in-law. These 
facts can be most easily explained as remnants of fraternal 
polyandry. (3) Tl)e Arabic law that a man has tbe ^t riyht 
to the hand of his cousin, and the fact which the fonith 
surah and its attendant traditions attest, that, if a man died 
and left only female children, the father’s male relatives in- 
herited tbe property and married his daughters, are regarded 
as the results of a previously existing condition of fraternal 
polyandry. (4) The Qur’an (iv. 23 ff.) forbids men to inherit 
women against their wlU, and forbids them to take their step- 
mothers in marriage * except what is past.' This is regarded as 
evidence that down to the time of Muhammad these attendant 
circumstances of polyandry had continued, and that the Pro- 
phet did not dare to annul existing unions, though he forbade 
such marriage in future. 

Wellhausen/F. Bnhl,®I. Ben 2 inger,®and Barton 
have also held that the existence of the levirate 
marriages in Israel was an outgrowth of fraternal 
polyandry. This has been contested by C. N. 
Starcke and Westermarck,^^ but their arguments 
appear inconclusive. It is difficult to explain why 
one should ever have thought of counting the seed 
of one brother as that of one who had died, if there 
had not been a previous state of polyandry in 
which all brothers shared in the offspring. The 
levirate was known in Arabia,^® in Abyssinia,^* and 
in Israel.'® 

It would seem that fraternal polyandry of the 
Tibetan type may have been an intermediate stage 
between the less well regulated polyandry of an 

1 See Mu'aUagdt^ 11, 13, 14. 

2 Smith, Kinmip^f p. 87 f. 

5 xvi. 4. 

* Ci. W. R. Smith, in JPh ix. (1880] 86, n. 2. 

5 See E, Glaser, in the Beilagen of Allge'neine Zeitung, 
Munich, Dec. 6, 1897, and ‘Die Polyandrie bei den Minaern,’ in 
n. W’inckler’s Altorientalische Forschungen, ii. i. [1893] 81-83. 

Kinships, p. 160 f. ; cf. Barton, pp. 50, 65. 

7Pp. 460 f., 474 f.,479f. 

8 Die soc^aXen VerluUtnisse der Israeliten, p. 28f. 

9 Hebraische Archaologie^, Tubingen, 1907, p. 113. 

P. 67 f- 

n The FrimitUe Family, London, 1S89, pp. 141-160. 

32 Pp. 510-514. 1- Smith, Kinship'^, p. 105. 

Letourneau, p. 265. Smith, Kinship-, p. 92 f. 
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earlier time and the patriarchal form of marriage, 
^vhich generally was prevailing at the time of 
Muhammad. W. E. Smith so regarded it. But, 
be this as it may, by the time of Muhammad there 
had come into vogue in Arabia a type of marriage 
in which the husband was practically the owner 
(ba'al) of the wife, and which is, consequently, 
knorvn as hdal marriage. In this type of marriage 
children belonged, of course, to the father’s clan. 
Smith attributed the origin of the ba'al marriage 
to wars and to the consequent custom of marriage 
by capture. Marriages of this type might be 
either monogamous or polygamous, according to 
the caprice or the wealth of the husband. In 
much earlier times they had become the custom 
among the other Semites, who had migrated to 
lands more fertile than Arabia. 

What form of marriage ceremony the early 
Semites had is largely a matter of conjecture. 
The type of marriages of which the early poets 
boast was probably without ceremony. A simple 
affinity or agreement between the parties sufficed.* 
This must often have been the case also with the 
later mut'ah marriages. After a marriage of this 
kind was recognized by the clan of the bride, 
a feast was celebrated for a week, during which 
there was much jollity of a type suited to the 
rough character of the civilization (see Jg 14®'-). 
As marriage became more permanent, somewhat 
similar festivals became the rule and have persisted 
in all parts of the Semitic world. 

2 . Babylonian and Assyrian. — There is little 
direct evidence of marriage and the position of 
women in Babylonia earlier than the time of 
Hammurabi (c. 2000 B.C.), though it is certain 
that the regulations embodied in his Code of laws 
are for the most part only the expression of 
customs that had then been of long duration. 

The most conspicuous instance of the position 
of a married woman of the earlier time is that 
of Bamamtarra, wife of Lugalanda, Patesi of 
Lagash about 2825 b.C. From an archive of 
tablets discovered at Telloh, which contained the 
pay-rolls of the attendants of her palace, memor- 
anda of her gifts to temples and festivals,® and 
even a record of her accouchement,* it appears 
that she held a position in Lagash analogous to 
that of a queen in a modem European country. 
One cannot say that her husband had no other 
consorts, but it is certain that her position and 
importance were shared by no others. Her 
freedom and prominence in the eyes of the public 
have few parallels in Babylonian history, and are 
in striking contrast to the insignificance of the 
women in the harim of Assurbanipal (668-626 
B.C.), into which many princesses went, never to 
be heard of again.* Saramuramat, the wife of 
Adad-nirari IV. (810-782 B.C.), was prominent 
enough to be described as ‘ lady of the palace and 
its mistress.’* She is the nearest Mesopotamian 
parallel to Bamamtarra. In the light of later 
Babylonian laws, however, it is probable that 
Bamamtarra was the only wife of Lugalanda, and 
that he was, at least in theory, a monogamist. 
If this was tme of the raler, it would be trae for 
most of the men of his kingdom. 

For the period of the first dynasty of Babylon 
(2128-1924 B.C.) the Code of H®**Bmurabi affords 
an authoritative source of information on marriage. 
The Code contains this regulation : ‘ If a man 
1 Smith, Kinship^, p. 84. 

3 Published by V. A. Nikolsky, Doatm^nts ^ Economic Ac- 
counts from the more ancient Chaldcean Epoch fRussian], 
Petrograd, 1908 ; H. de GenouiUac, Tahlettes sumerienaee 
arehaiquee, Paris, 1909 ; Allotte de la Fuye, Documente pH- 
sargomquce, do. IQOs-CiO ; and M. I. Hussey, Sumerian 
Tablets in the Harcard Semitic Muteum, pt i., Leipzig and 
Cambridge, U.8.A., 1912. 

3 See Nikolakv, no. 209, and RAssyr ix. [1912] 144 (. 

4 Cl. KB ii. 168 1. 3 Cl. ib. i. 193. 


takes a wife and does not execute contracts for her, 
that woman is no wife ’ (§ 128). This is proof that 
in Babylonia marriage had passed from the less 
formal stage of early Semitic life, and had, in con- 
sequence of long legal development, become a 
matter of record. The marriage ceremony was 
incomplete without the signing of contracts. The 
law did not recognize anything like our modem 
‘ common law ’ marriage. One reason for this was 
that the bride usually brought a dowry from her 
father’s house, which the law safeguarded for her 
and her children. The husband also generally gave 
a bride-price to his father-in-law, which, upon cer- 
tain conditions, reverted to him (§§ 138 f., 162-164). 
As Babylonian law dealt much in the evidence of 
written contracts, these were regarded as necessary 
to a legal marriage. The terms of the marriage, 
according to the Code, bore somewhat more 
heavily upon the woman than upon the man. Tme, 
if a man was caught defiling the wife of another, 
both he and she suffered capital punishment (§ 129) : 
if he forced the betrothed of another, he was put 
to death and the woman went free (§ 130) ; but 
a woman, if only slanderously suspected of infi- 
delity, was required to purge herself by the ordeal 
of throwing herself into the sacred river. The 
man, on the other hand, might have children by a 
concubine and suffer only the inconvenience of 
rearing the children (§ 137). If a man was taken 
captive, and there were means in hishouse to support 
his wife, she must remain true to him ; if means 
werelacking, she was free to marry another (§ 133f . ). 
If she contracted such a marriage and bore children 
to her new husband and her former husband after- 
ward gained his freedom and returned, she was 
bound to return to him, but the second husband 
retained his children (§ 135). If the husband’s 
absence was due to desertion of his city, he had 
no claim on his wife on his return, if she had re- 
married (§ 136). 

The Code assumes that marriages shall be mono- 
gamous, although it imposes on the father the duty 
of raising the criildren of his concubines. Never- 
theless, it recognizes that in the case of women 
who had served as sacred servants in the temple 
(see HierodOuloi [Semitic and Egyptian]), and 
had married late and were, accordingly, unlikely 
to bear children, and also in the case of wives who 
through sickness were rendered barren, he may 
take another (§§ 145-149). If the second wife is 
taken because of the chronic illness of the first, 
the first may, if she wishes, take her dowry and 
return to her father’s house (§ 149). Slave con- 
cubinage was frequently practised, but a female 
slave who had borne her master children could not 
be sold (§§ 146 f., 171). 

According to the Code, a man might divorce his 
wife, if he wished, bnt in that case he must make 
certain specified monetary settlements, which 
varied according to whether the wife had or had 
not borne him children (§ 137 f.). A woman might 
take the initiative in a divorce. If she did so, her 
husband could, if he wished, divorce her without 
alimony (§ 141). If the wife complained of ill- 
treatment, the life of the family was subjected to 
investigation. If her claim proved true, she 
could take her marriage portion and return to her 
father’s house; if untrue, she was to be thrown 
into the river (§ 142 f.). 

In the marriage contracts of the time of the 
1st dynasty it appears that greater privileges of 
divorce were sometimes secured to the bride than 
the Code would have granted her. JE.g,, a priest 
married, and his contract provided that, if he 
divorced his wife, he must return her dowry, 
and pay a haXl-mana as alimony,* Another con- 
tract, which seems to equalize the penalties for 
> See Bab. Exp. of the Unit, of PennsyUania, vi.J [1909] 40. 
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divorce, provides that, if the husband divorces the 
wife, he shall be driven out to the oxen of the 
palace ; if she divorces him, she shall be driven to 
the carriage-house of the palace. * Another contract 
provides for a divorce on the part of the man by 
payment of the usual alimony ; on the part of the 
wife, on pain of having her hair cut off and being 
sold for money.® The latter was a less severe pen- 
alty than being thrown into the river. In general, 
however, the penalties for initiating divorce im- 
posed upon the wife in the marriage contracts are 
as severe as those of the Code, though not always 
identical. In one case the wife is to be thrown 
from a tower ; ® in another, impaled.^ Never- 
theless, the penalty most often imposed is that 
mentioned in the Code.® One marriage, concern- 
ing which two documents bear witness,* records 
the wedding of two sisters by one man, but provides 
that the older shall be the chief wife, and that 
the other shall perform for her certain specified 
duties. 

From the Neo-Babylonian and Persian periods 
several marriage contracts have come down to us.® 
The stipulations in them as to bride-price and 
dowry are in general the same as in those of the 
time of the 1st dynasty, but the conditions on which 
the parties may separate are generally omitted from 
the contracts of that period, although divorce did 
then occur.* In most of the marriage contracts 
the man acts for himself and arranges with the 
parents of the bride, though, if the husband is a 
minor, the parents make the arrangement for him. 
The bridegroom enjoyed in this respect more liberty 
of action than the bride. In Babylonia, as in the 
ceremony of the English Church, she had to be 
‘given away.’ 

We have no knowledge of ancient Babylonian 
marriage ceremonies further than that before 
marriage every woman had to act once as a tem- 
porary hierodoulos (see Hierodouloi [Semitic and 
Egyptian], vol. vi. p. 674*). 

3. Hebrew. — In the sto^ of Samson there are, 
as noted above, some faint traces of that early 
Semitic type of marriage in which the wife be- 
longed to a hostile clan, lived with her people, and 
was visited by her husband for longer or shorter 
periods. The stories of the Patriarchs reflect 
various phases of matrimonial development. The 
marriage of Jacob to the daughters of Laban indi- 
cates a type of marriage in which the husband 
resides in the wife’s clan and the children are 
counted to her family, for Laban says ; ‘ The 
daughters are my daughters, and the sons are my 
sons ’ (Gn 31®*). Then Jacob broke away, and the 
children were counted to his stock. This narrative 
forms a transition from one system of kinship to 
the other. A number of survivals of the two 
matriarchal types of marriage just mentioned are 
found in the narratives of the OT ; Shechem, e.g., 
consented to circumcision to render himself accept- 
able to the clan of his proposed wife (Gn A. 

number of instances also occur in which a son in- 
herits his father’s concubines : Ishbosheth regarded 
Saul’s concubine as his own, and resented Abner’s 
taking her (2 S 3®) ; Solomon for the same reason 
regarded Adonijah’s desire to marry Abishag as 
treason (1 K 2®* ; cf. v.'®) ; Reuben was denounced 
for endeavouring to anticipate the inheritance of 

1 PSBA xxix. [1907] 180 f. 

2 Bob. Exp. of the Univ. of Pennsylvania, vi.2 48 , 

3 Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British 
Museum, vi. 26*. 

* Ib. ii. 44. 

* B. Meissner, Zum attbabylonisehen Privatreeht, Leipzig, 
189^ pp. 89, 90 ; Cuneiform Texts, viii. Ti*. 

s Cuneiform Texts, ii. 44 ; Meissner, p. 89. 

® See, e.g. , the cases cited in Kohler and Peiser, Babylonisches 
Rechtsleb^, L 71., ii. 7 f., iii. 10 L, iv. 11 f. 

* See Babylonian and Assyrian Literature, Aidine ed.. New 
York, 1901, p. 270 L 


his father’s concubine during his parent’s lifetime 
(Gn 35“). As noted above (§ l), these are survivals 
of Semitic polyandrous marriages. Another sur- 
vival was the levirate — a custom which required a 
brother to take the widow of a deceased brotner and 
count the first fruit of the union as the child of the 
deceased (Dt 25®*-, Gn 38®‘“, Ru 3, 4). The influence 
of these early forms of marriage is also seen in the 
great liberty enjoyed by women of the early period 
(see 1 S 25’*, 2 K 4“). In the stories of Abraham 
and Jacob the type of marriage is also reflected in 
which slave concubines may be given by a wife to 
a husband, for the sake of obtaining an ofispring 
which the wife is unable to bear (see Code offfani- 
murabi, §§ 144, 146). The general type of marriage 
of wliich we have evidence in the Hebrew writings 
w'as, however, bdal marriage, the regular Hebrew 
word for husband being bdal, and that for a 
married women b^'uldh, which means ‘owned,’ 
‘possessed.’ Another evidence of this conception 
of marriage may be seen in Ex 20’®, where the wife 
is counted among a man’s possessions. Among the 
oor, maniages were probably often monogamous, 
ut there was no sentiment against polygamy, and 
it was often practised by the rich and powerful, as 
the large harims of David and Solomon abundantly 
show. Dt 21’®’- presupposes that a man will also 
often have two wives. The law of Ex 21®'“ takes 
it for granted that female slaves will become the 
concubines either of their owner or of his sons. 
A similar assumption underlies Dt 21’®'“. 

The list of the degrees of kinship in which 
marriage was prohibited in Lv 18, 20, and Dt 27 
belongs to the period of Judaism, which began 
with the Babylonian Exile. At no period were 
young people allowed to arrange matrimonial 
afiairs for themselves ; such arrangements were 
made by the parents (cf. Gn 21“ 24* 28’ 34* and 
Jg 14®). Down to about 650 B.c. a man could 
divorce his wife without a^ formalities whatever 
(see Hos 3® and 2 S 3’*). 'nds liberty was some- 
what modified by the Denteronomic Code, which 
provides (24’®) that, if a man wishes to divorce a 
wife, he must give her a written statement to that 
efl'ect. It permits him to issue the divorce for any 
cause ; she need only ‘ have found no favour in 
his eyes.’ Apparently this law was designed to 
make divorce less easy than in earlier times, when 
no written statement was necessary ; for, in an age 
when writing was not a usual accomplishment, it 
was quite an undertaking to get the document 
composed. In Judaism, however, this provision 
was held to justify frequent divorces. 

The law of Deuteronomy permitted only the 
man to initiate divorce ; it granted to the woman 
no corresponding power. It represents, no doubt, 
the usual custom among the Hebrews. One in- 
stance, however, is known in which a Hebrew 
bride secured by her marriage contract a simUar 
liberty. Among the Jewish papyri discovered at 
Elephantine in Egypt a marriage contract was 
found, which contains this passage : 

* II to-morrow or any later day Miphtahyah shall stand up in 
the congregation and say, “ I divorce As-Ror, my husband,” 
the price o( divorce shall be on her head. ... If to-morrow or 
any later time As-Hor shall stand up in the congregation and 
say, " I divorce my wife, Miphfatiyah,” her marriage settlement 
shall be forfeited,’ t etc. 

Whether other Jewish women at Elephantine were 
accustomed to gain this liberty by contract, or 
whether there were special reasons why it was 
secured to Miphtahyah, we do not know, but in 
any event it is a significant modification of the OT 
status of women in such matters. 

The Deuteronomic law defined two cases in 
which a man was for ever powerless to divorce a 
wife : if he had falsely charged his bride with not 
1 Sec A. H. Sayoe and A. E. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri Dis- 
covered at Assouan, London, 1906, Papyrus O, i. 20f. Papyrus 
C confirms the statement. 
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being a virgin, and if he had been forced to marry 
a woman whom he had molated (Dt 22 ™- 

The penalties for adultery bore more heavily on 
the woman than on the man, the only cases where 
they were equal being when the crime was com- 
mitted with the wife or betrothed of another ; then 
both tliu man and the woman were to he stonetl 
(Dt 2 ' 2 -- Tlie point of view was that adultery 
with a married woman was an oft'ence against her 
husband's property (cf. art. Adultery [Semitic]). 
The nife was accordingly compelled to be faithful, 
but no similar iidelity was exacted of him. So 
long as he did not violate the honour of those who 
were really or prospectively the wives of others, 
he was not punished, except that, if he violated a 
maiden, he might be compelled to take her a.s an 
additional wife. The penalty imposed on a wife 
or a betrothed maiden for adultery seems in the 
earlier time to have been burning (Gn 38^), but 
was later changed to stoning (Dt 22'^'- If a 
woman was .simply suspected of adultery, .she wa.s 
tried by ordeal (Nu 5“'®*). As the ordeal consistcil, 
however, in diinking water into which holy du.st 
from the sanctuaiy floor had been thrown, it mu.st 
generally have resulted in the release of the accused 
woman. The frequent denunciation of adultery 
on the part of the prophets would indicate that the 
penalties were not well enforced and that it was 
of frequent occurrence (2 S 11 and Hos 3 affoid 
.specific instances in which the penalty was not 
enforced). 

4 . Arabian. — The early Arabian marriage 
customs have beeu .'Ufticiently treated above (§ i ) ; 
it remains to note how these customs were affected 
by Islam. By the time of the Prophet 6a'al 
niarr: '1 ‘ ' become the nonnal tyjie, 

and . ■ ■■ among the rich. The 

hush! ' ■ j ' over the wife and could 

enforce his authority by beating her (Qur’.in, iv. 
38), Some survivals of customs which belonged 
to the earlier time were, as noted above, condemned 
by the Prophet (iv. 2ii). Before tlie time of Mu- 
hammad no limit had been set to the number of 
wives a man luiglit pos.sess. In the interest of 
moderation. (Muhammad ordained that legal wives 
sliould be not more tlian four, but that a man 
might also enjoy a.s concubines ns many slaves as 
he was able to |iossess (i v. 3, 29). Tlie Prophet him- 
self was allowed as many as he wished (xxxiii. 49). 
Marriage with one’s motlier, daughters, sisters, 
paternal and maternal aunts, nieces, mother-in- 
law, step-daughters, and daughters-in-law was pro- 
hibited (iv. 27). Marriages with foreign women 
were permitted, if the women were believers (lx. 10 ). 
Adultery was a crime for a woman, bntap[>arently 
not for a man. Before the time of the Propdiet an 
adulteress had been literally immured,* but Mu- 
hammad changed this to imprisonment in the house 
of the wronged husband (iv. 19). A slave girl w-as 
to receive half the penalty of the married woman 
(iv. 30). Divorce of a wife, as among the Hebrews, 
was jiossilde to the husliand at will. Before the 
time of Muhammad, the formula of divorce con- 
sisted of this sentence, which the husband pro- 
nounced to the wife : ‘ Thou art to me as my 
mother's back !’ After this had been pronounced 
over her, it was considered a.s unnatural to approach 
her as it was to approach a real mother,’ and so it 
was regarded as wrong to re-marrj’ a divorced wife. 
Muhammad called this ‘ backing away ’ from wive.s 
(h'iii. 2). He declared, however, that the utterance 
of this formula did not constitute a real relation- 
ship, and so permitted a man to marry a wife 
whom he had divorced (xxxiii. 4). A man might 
not divorce a woman wlio was pregnant, or who 
was nursing a child (Ixv. 4, 6 ', but apart from thi' 

> E. 11. Palmer-- Qi’r-ivi, i. ; SRK vi [1900] 74, n, 1. 

s Palmer, li. ; S££ ix. [19c9j 13®, n. 2. 


condition a man and wife who did not agree might 
separate at any time (iv. 129), though liberal ali- 
mony was enjoined (iv. 24). It is assumed (xxxiii. 
48) that men will frequently divorce their wives 
for mere whims after marriage, even before con- 
nubial relations have been established. Liberty of 
divorce has been freelj- exercised by the faithful 
Ivoth in ancient and in modem times.* Thus 'Ali, 
the son-in-law of the Prophet, married, including 
all that he married and divorced, more than two 
hundred women. Sometimes he included as many 
as lour wives in one contract, and he would divorce 
four at one time and marry four others in their 
stead.’ A certain Mughairah b. Sha'abah is said 
to have married eighty women in the course of his 
life,’ and Muhammad al-Tayib, a dyer of Baghdad 
(+ 423 A.H.), is said to have married in all more 
than nine hundred women.’ Palgrave relates that 
the Sultan of Qatar in E. Arabia married a new 
wife every month or fortnight, who was then 
divorced and placed on a pension.® C. M. Doughty 
tells how Zaid, his host, a petty shaikh, not only 
permitted his wife to be courted by another Arab, 
but offered to divorce her so that Doughty could 
marr 3 ' her.® 

Naturally a woman could not marry so many 
men, because she had not the right of divorce, and 
because she could have only one husband at a 
time; some of them, nevertheless, managed to 
have a surprising number. A certain Umm Khari- 
jah of Yemen is said to have had upwards of forty 
husbands, and her son Kharijah did not know which 
one was his father.’ 

In parts of Arabia certain old marriage customs 
still survive in spite of Islam. Thus in Sunan 
and among the 'Asir in S. Arabia marriage for 
a definite term still exists,® and a man who has a 
permanent v ife may also take a temporary one. 
In Sunan the agreement is witnessed before the 
jdf/i, and so has the sanction of Islam. At the 
expiration of the contract, the couple may separate 
without the formality of a divorce ; if they con- 
tinue to live together, a new contract is necessary. 
Such marriages are still practised in Mecca at the 
time of the pilgrimage.’ Marriage ceremonie-s 
among the Arabs vary greatly according to circum- 
stances. Sometimes they consist of a feast, *** some- 
times of a civil contract before the gadi,** and 
.sometimes there is no ceremony at all. The much 
married woman Uinm Kharijah, mentioned above, 
is said to have reduced the contiact to very simple 
term.s. A man approached her and said to her, 

‘ Betrothed ? ’ and she replied, ‘ Married ! ’ and ■« a.s 
from that moment his lawful wife.*’ 

S- Abyssinian. — Abyssinia is Christian, though 
its fonn of Christianity is the result of an arrested 
development. Marriages celebrated by the Church 
assume something of the permanent character of 
marriage in other Cliristian countries. Such mar- 
riages are solemnized by a priest, and the contract- 
ing parties partake of the Holy Communion. A 
candidate for holy orders is compelled to marry 
once, as in the Greek Church, but he cannot divorce 
his wife, and, if she dies, he may not marry again : 
one matrimonial venture alone is permitted to him. *’ 
Among the people religious marriages are not 
popular. All travellers agree thatthe Abyssinians 
prefer to Ije married by civil contract, as these 

J See Wellluusen, (rGS, 1593, p. 4.V2f. 

2 See Lane, T/te Thousand ana One Sights, i. 318f. 

3 lb. 4 Ih. 5 ii, 232 f. 

Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 1^, i. 82 n f 

" See Lane, i. SIS f. 

3 WUken, Het raatrlarchaat Mj de Arahi^ p. IS* 
Black and Chiretal, Lecturer and E-^ai-s rf WUbmu Robertson 
.'MTiifA, p. 5S6f. 

*C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mrkka, Tl.e Hague, lSb5-S9, ii. 6f. 

See Doiightv, Arabia Des-rta, ed. New York, i. 12S. 

Cf Wilhcn. f‘ €. cit. So Lane, loc. cit. 

IS See Bent, The Sacred City of the Ethiopians, p. 3 f. 
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marriages may be dissolved at the desire of either 
party to the contract. This libertjr is freely exer- 
cised. Wives are changed at \nll, by mutual 
agreement, a man divorcing his own and marrying 
the wife divorced by another.' Divorces do not 
necessarily dissolve friendly relations between 
those who separate ; Parkyns visited a man whose 
divorced wife and her children lived in the same 
compound with him and his new wife and family.^ 
It fre(puently happens that those who have been 
divorced and have each married others divorce 
their second spouses and are again reunited. If 
the separating couple have children, the children 
are divided. The eldest son falls to the mother, 
the eldest daughter to the father ; if there is only 
one son, he goes with the mother ; and, similarly, 
one daughter goes with the father ; if the remaining 
children are unequal in number, they are divided 
by lot.® 

In addition to these irregularities, there is also 
much concubinage in Abyssinia, as in other Semitic 
countries. The levirate exists there, and its com- 
pulsion operates not only when a brother dies, but 
when, as so often happens in African wars, he 
is emasculated, so as to be incapable of begetting 
children.* 

These peculiarities of Abyssinian matrimonial 
life are clearly a survival from early Semitic con- 
ditions, and Christianity has never been able to 
eradicate them. 

When a man desires to marry a girl, he applies 
directly to her parents or nearest relatives ; when 
their consent is obtained, and the dower arranged, 
the affair is considered settled, the girl being given 
no voice in the matter. Civil marriages are cele- 
brated by feasts much as in other Semitic lands, the 
bridegroom and his friends feasting by themselves, 
and the bride and her friends by themselves. After 
a day of festivity, the bride is carried to the house 
of her husband, and the marriage is accomplished. 
This formality is observed no matter how many 
times the bride may have been man ied before. 

LiiEBiTURE.— The literature has been fully cited in the notes, 
but the principal works may be here recapitulated. C. J. M. 
Letonmeau, The Evolution of Marriage, New York, n.d. ; 
E. W. Lane, The Thousand and One frights, London, 1841, i. 
318 f. ; G. A. Wilken, Met matriarchaat bij de oude Ai^ieren, 
Amsterdam, 18^ ; J. Weilhausen, in GGN, 1893, pp. 435-480 ; 
W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia^, London, 
1903 ; F. Bnhl, Die soeialen Verhaltnisse der Israeliten, Berlin, 
1899; G. A. Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and 
RelMous, New York, 1902, ch. ii. ; I. Benzinger, ‘Marriage,’ 
in EBi iii. 2942-2951 ; W. P. Paterson, ‘ Marriage,’ in HDB, 
iii. 262-277 ; J. F. McLaughlin, * Marriage,’ in JE viii. 335 S.; 
C. W. Emmet, ‘ Marriage,’ in SDB, pp. 583-587 J. Kohler 
and F. E. Peiser, Babylonisches Bechtsleben, Leipzig, 1890- 
98 ; J. Kohler and A. Ungnad, Hammurabi’s Gesetz, do. 
1904-10, iii. 4-8 ; M. Schorr, Hrkunden des altbabylrmischen 
Zivil- nnd Prozessrechts, do. 1913, pp. 5-16 ; J. S. Black and 
G. Chrystal, Lectures and Essays of William Robertson Smith, 
London, 1912, p. 586 f. ; J. C. Hotten, Abyssinia and its People, 
do, 1868, pp, 41f., 45f., .50; W. Winstanley, A Visit to 
Abyssinia, do. 188i, ii. 75 f. ; J. T. Bent, The Sacred City of 
the Ethiopians, do. 1893, pp. 31-36 ; A B. Wylde, Modem 
Abyssinia, do. 1901, pp. 161, 254. 

George A. Barton. 

MARRIAGE (Slavic). — As early as the pagan 
period the family life of the Slavs was regulated 
by legal marriages, which were concluded in a 
solemn manner. Like other nations, the ancient 
Slavs had two forms of marriage ; marriage by 
capture of a girl belonging to another family or 
tril^, and marriage by purchase. In the Christian 
period only the latter was sanctioned by the Church 
as a more civilized and noble form of marriage, 
whereas marriage by capture was prohibited and 
gradually disappeared. Nevertheless, a series of 
traditions and observances which visibly reflect 
traces of the old form of marriage by capture is 

1 See Hotten, Abyssinia and its People, pp. 41, 45 f., 60; 
Winstanlev, A Twit to Abymnia, ii- 73f. ; Bent, p. 311. ; and 
Wylde, Modem Ahyssiniay pp. 161, 254. 

2 M. Pavkyns, Life in Abyssinia, JTew York, 1S54, p. 272 f. 

3 Hotten, p. 41. ■* Letouriieau, p. 265. 


preserved in the wedding ceremony. To these 
customs belongs, e.g., that of stopping the bride- 
groom on his way to the house of his bnde and that 
of shutting the door before the bridegroom and 
hiding the bride ; and here may also be mentioned 
the habit of presenting a false bride to the bride- 
groom. In S. Russia the wedding-guests engage 
in symbolical fights, which may rightly be deemed 
a survival of the ancient marriage by capture. 
The companions of the bridegroom violently attack 
the house where the bride lives, while her kinsfolk 
defend it and repel the aggressors, but at last the 
two parties put an end to the hostilities and restore 
harmony by a peaceful negotiation. The Southern 
Slavs (the Jugoslavs) have preserved the custom 
of marriage by capture to the present time, and, 
where this form of marriage has died away, sym- 
bolical traditions have taken its place. 

The wedding ceremonies celebrated by the 
different Slavic nations vary w’idely, but it is 
possible to discover in them soma fundamental 
traits which are common to all Slavs, and which 
may be regarded as a survival of ancient times, 
while their antiquity is also confirmed by their 
accordance with the chief type of Indo-European 
wedding ceremony, as reconstructed by H. Hirt 
and O. Schrader. ' Among all the Slavic peoples 
the first preliminaries to the ceremony proper are 
the ‘ wooing ’ and the mairiage contract. The 
deputies of the bridegroom (dmiba, svat, starosta, 
djever, etc.) negotiate with the bride’s father con- 
cerning the conditions of the marriage and arrange 
the precise date for the wedding ceremony. The 
ceremony begins with the crowning of the bride 
with a wreath variously arranged and more or less 
ornate ; the bride and the bridegroom shake hands 
as a mark of their mutual consent, and pass three 
times round the table or the hearth. Thus the 
nuptial knot is formally tied, and the pair give 
each other various presents of symbolical meaning 
(rings, apples, wedding-shirts, etc.). Afterwards 
the bride is veiled and conducted in solemn pro- 
cession to the house of the bridegroom, where a 
hearty reception is given her, and bread and honey 
are distributed among the guests, who cast upon 
the bride various fruits, such as com, millet, peas, 
nuts, hops, rice (nowadays sweets), etc., to express 
their wish that she may bear many children. A 
similar meaning underlies the custom practised 
by some Slavic peoples of placing a chOd in the 
bride’s lap when she arrives at her new home. 
It is customary, when she reaches the door of the 
bridegroom’s house, to carry her over the thres- 
hold and to place her upon a fur, the hair of which 
is turned upwards. One of the most significant 
gifts which the wedding-guests bring to the couple 
is a cock and a black hen. In S. Russia the bride 
throws such a hen under the hearth, probably as a 
sacrifice for the domestic genii. A very important 
place in the wedding pastry is occupied by a large 
wheat cake, decorated with eggs, flowers, ribbons, 
and sweets, which is cut in pieces at the wedding 
feast and distributed among the guests. To the 
symbolic nuptial ceremonies belong, further, the 
untwisting or cutting of the bride’s plaits and the 
covering of her hair with a cap-like scarf. There 
was a i^e among the Slavs — which is still, for the 
most part, obsen'ed — which obliged unmarried 
women, for the sake of distinction, to wear their 
hair in long, loose plaits, while married women 
wore a cap. The bride’s entrance upon the status 
of a married woman was symbolized by the cere- 
mony just mentioned, which was performed in a 
closed room by the women present. Then the 
bride used to unloose the shoes of her bridegroom 

4 H Hirt, Indogermanen, pp. 436-447 ; O. S'*hracler, Reallex, 
der indoqenn. Altertvmskunde, .St^burg-, 1901, pp. 363-362, 
Sprachvergleichung und L’rgesch.'^, ii. 318-322, 333-335. 
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to show her suhmisiion (sometimes she even re- 
ceived symbolical blows), and, after being clothed 
in new garments by the women and the ‘ best man,’ 
she went to bed with her husband in the presence 
of the V itnes^es. After the nuptial night purifica- 
tion was performed in a clear stream or at a well ; 
later on, tliis procedure was reduced to a mere 
sprinkling with water. 

Besides these chief and almost fundamental 
ceremonies, the various Slavic peoples have other 
customs connected with the popular wedding, the 
iletails of which cannot be described at full length 
in this article. It is interesting, however, to 
notice that for a long time the people attached far 
gie.at'jr importance to these domestic wedding cere- 
monies than to the rites prescribed by the Church. 
Historical documents testify that, even in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, not only the common people 
but also the more cultured classes regarded the 
cfclesiastical ceremony as a purely religions act 
V ithout .any leg.al significance. A marriage became 
legal only after the precise performance of all pre- 
'(■ilbcd oli-ervnnce.s inherited from the ancestors 
■lud consecr.ited by the family tradition'; and this 
ei.iiviction is still to be found among some of the 
Slavic nations. 

LiTiaxTCKF — G. Krek, £inleitvnri in d<e Slav. Literaficr- 
o- Ora/. ■' -7, p[i. nifi-ios, 3CS; F. S. Krauss, Sitte und 
Jjrauc'n J. / .S' nslavc/i, Vienna, 1S35, pp. ool-465 ; O. Schrader, 
Srrach .'n'^idiung vnd L’tye.vh 5, Jena, 1006-07, ii. 322-332. 
.Ml these toiJ.'in references to works in Slavic langruages, as 
does al-o K Hirt, 7 n<Jfh’>>nnan^n. Straesbnrr, 1905-07, p. 711 f. 
See, further, art. FaiiiLr (Xeutouio and Balto-Slavic), § i, vol. 

' r- '"'h J. MXchal. 

MARTINEAU. — Jame.-- Maitineau (1805-1900) 
V, a.s born in Norwich, April 21, 1805, the fourth 
son and siwenth child of Thomas Martineau, a 
manufacturer of bombazine. Of Huguenot an- 
cC'try, be was abso descended through his father’s 
mother from John Meadows, one of the ejected 
ministers of 1662. After four years at the Norwich 
Crranimar School he was placed under the care of 
I)r. Lant Carpenter at (1819-21), to wliom 

he owed hi-. ‘ spiritual rebirth.’ His teacher was a 
pioneer in education, and combined instruction in 
tlie eloim'iit.s of science as well as psychology and 
mnrhl pliilo^ophy lyitli clas.sical and mathematical 
t mini tig. Thusequii'ped. he was placed in machine- 
v.'i k- at Derby, but lolinquished his apprentice- 
■ V.p after a year (partly under the shock of a 
I'geaicmcnt which ‘turned him from an engineer 
into .on evangelist ’ [speech at Nottingliam, 1876; 
b'arpenter. Jnuns Martin, yai, p. 24]!, and in 1822 
he enieved Mnnche-tcr College, York, as a student 
for tlic miu 'tiy. He had been brought up in the 
Tnii.irbin theology of I’ric-tley, and embraced his 
n; cc-'it iiifin pnntlici-m with ardour, though at 
llri-;ol he had read tVilberforce and Hannah 
^lure. .and was not without occasional misgivings 
com erniiig the ficcilom of the will. On the com- 
I'h'tii.n lim College coui-e he took ch.arge of Dr. 
Cii. pt'fei-'.., f.,.],,,,,; j,,r ^ year (1827-28), and. after 

'■'loit jiciio.i of ministerial service in Dublin 
m '2~,-,S2). tcfniinated through his refusal of the 
meiowmeiit known as the Kegiuin Donum, he 
i.egan hi- loiigr-t js'i-torate in Liverpool (1832-57). 
In Isfii lie nnderloolt tlie additional duty of Pro- 
fs, .or of I’hilosojiliy and Political Economy in 
M.'.nelie-tor 77ew Col'.eg'e, on its return from Aork 
to the C'ity of its found.ation. Daring the erection 
<i{ th'- Hope St. Church b}' his congregation 
(ISlS-TCi, 1 ; ' -pent I'l'teen luontlm v.irh his familv 
i’l (lerm.anj", returning to re.-ume his ministry. 
T’he tr.ansferi-ire of the I 'oll.^ge to London led to 
hi- settlenicnt tlirre in Is.’)7, .-.nd fiom 18.79 lie also 
niinistered in Little Portland St. Chapel till IS72, 
when a thre.itened fniluie of health led to his i 
retirement. In the meantime he had succeeded to I 


the Principalship of the College in 1869, which he 
held till June 1885. 

For more than fifty years he had been actively 
engaged in literary work of many kinds. To the 
religious denomination of his birth and education 
he gave unstinted service, and his was the chief 
influence in transforming its fundamental theologi- 
cal conceptions, while in the wider field of philo- 
sophy he was the powerful antagonist of the 
empiricism and utilitarianism of the Mills, the 
monism of Spinoza, scientific materialism, and the 
agnostic philosophy of Spencer. 

The Unitarians of Martineau’s youth followed 
the tradition of Locke. Accepting the NT as the 
final authority in Christian doctrine, they recog- 
nized Jesus Christ as the Messiah, whose teachings 
were authenticated by miracles. To this interpre- 
tation Martineau remained faithful till after 1832. 
But further study of the Gospels confronted him 
with the predictions which implied the return of 
Jesus in the lifetime of His disciples to judge the 
world, and this begot an investigation into the 
significance of revelation which led him to declare 
in his first work. The Rationale of Religious Inquiry 
(1836), that ‘no seeming inspiration can establish 
anything contrary to reason, that the last appeal 
in all researches into religious truth must be the 
judgments of the human mind ’ (p. 125). To work 
out this principle was to be one of the main occn- 
pations of his life. He followed the progress of 
German critical study ; he was familiar with 
Paulus and Strauss ; he adopted the general re- 
sults of the Tubingen school, and became their 
earliest and most accomplished English exponent 
(‘The Creed and Heresies of Early Christianity,’ 
Westminster Review, 1853). By 1845 he had 
abandoned the apostolic authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel, and in the third edition of the Rationale 
(1845) he ceased to demand belief in the gospel 
miracles as essential for the Christian name. In 
the Prospective Review (1845-54) and its successor, 
the National Review (1855-64), he secured an organ 
for his theological and philosophical essays, while 
others not less brilliant appeared in the West- 
minster. Indefatigable in study, a constant teacher 
of the young, he devoted long courses of lectures to 
the exposition of the NT and the history of Christ- 
ian doctrines, and in his last large treatise. The 
Seat of Authority in Religion (1890), he returned 
to his earliest theme. He re-examined the claims 
of the Roman Catholic Church, the infallibility of 
the Bible, and the historical significance of Christ- 
ianity, and presented Jesus no longer as the Jewish 
Messiah, but as the ‘prince of Saints,’ revealing 
the highest possibilities of the soul. Looking back 
at ninety (1895), he wrote to William Knight : 

‘The substitution of Religion at first-hand, straight out of 
the immediate interaction between the soul and God, for 
religion at second-hand, fetched, by copying, out of anonymous 
traditions of the East“r-i »(nd'"'p-.n"-.r -i-v.e..,-- centuries ago, 
has been the really ■; .p-;, ■ 'ir;*. conscious aim of 

my responsible years i , ■■ ai,., ■ o-r. 

Martineau thus remained to the last a Unitarian 
in his interpretation of the Deity, and a Christian 
in his allegiance to Je.sus Christ. But his position 
was often misunderstood, partly because of his 
sympathy with many aspects of traditional devo- 
tion, and partly because of his steadfast refusal to 
belong to a Unitarian Church. This was due to 
the discovery of the real nature of the foundation 
on which tlie majority of chapels occupied by 
Unitaiians were held. Some of these had been 
founded in the 17th cent., others in the 18th, by 
the English Presbyterians, who, under the leader- 
ship of Baxter, had stood for ‘ Catholicism against 
all parties,’ am! repudiated creeds of ‘ human im- 
I position.’ In dedicating their chapels ‘ for the 
>vorship of God by Protestant Dissenters’ (some- 
times specified as Presbyterians, sometimes as 
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Independents, sometimes as both together), they 
deliberately rejected all limiting doctrinal names. 
By slow processes of Scripture study many minis- 
ters and congregations gradually became Unitarian 
in theology. Attention was at length called to 
this issue, and a suit was instituted against the 
trustees of a charity in York founded by Lady 
Hewley, whose husband, Sir John Hewley (M.P. 
for York in the reign of Charles II.), had been a 
warm supporter of the Presbyterians. The de- 
cision (December 1833), which displaced the Uni- 
tarian trustees, was at once seen to imperil the 
tenure of all the chapels of similar foundation ; 
and after long litigation the existing worshippers 
were secured in possession only by the Dissenters’ 
Chapels Act (1844). The controversy had a life- 
long efiFect on Martineau’s views of the true basis 
of Church union. To the association of individuals 
for the promotion of Unitarian teaching he re- 
mained constant aU his life. But he could not 
accept a theolo^cal name as a condition for religious 
fellowship. It was inevitably exclusive instead of 
catholic ; it seemed to involve treachery to his 
spiritual ancestors ; it barred the way to those 
very possibilities of change which had been the 
secret of the Unitarian advance. Deeply conscious 
of indebtedness to various schools of religious life, 
Martineau endeavoured (1868) to form a Free 
Christian Union, which was joined by representa- 
tive men of every British Church, but was dis- 
banded two years later. Sub.SMuently he worked 
out a scheme for ‘ the National Church as a Federal 
Union’ (CM li. [1887] 408 ff.), which proposed to 
abolish the Act of Uniformity, to release the 
Church of England from State control, and asso- 
ciate it with the other communions in a United 
English Christian Church. The plan aroused con- 
siderable academic interest, but the Bill in which 
it was embodied was never actually laid before 
Parliament. 

From the time of his settlement in Liverpool, 
Martineau had been continuously engaged in teach- 
ing and writing, and his intercourse with the young 
was a prominent cause of the changed view of the 
moral consciousness which led to the reconstruction 
of his philosophy. Trained in the pantheistic 
necessitarianism of Priestley, he had lived under 
a habitual tension of obligation without realizing 
its significance. Many influences now contributed 
to give it new meaning. Wordsworth had long 
been his favourite poet; Plato called forth his 
admiration for ‘ the fair and good ’ ; Coleridge and 
Carlyle revealed unsuspected deeps of thought and 
passion in human nature ; Channing empliasized 
its freedom and dignity. In reviewing Bentham’s 
‘Deontology’ {Monthly Eepository, 1834), while 
still placing the ‘ criterion of right ’ in the ‘ ten- 
dency of an action to promote the happiness of an 
agent,’ he laid stress, against Bentham, on the 
reality and worth of the disinterested affections, 
and prepared the way for a wholly new set of 
morm values. The questions of his pupils, his 
TCrsistent NT studies, and the hymns of the 
Wesleys opened new aspects of the inner life ; and 
in the lecture on ‘ Moral Evil ’ in the Liverpool 
Controversy (1839) he formally abandoned the 
determinism of his youth. The change involved 
inany modifications. He ceased to regard revela- 
tion as ‘ communicated truth ’ ; it was effected 
through character ; its organ was the conscience 
and the affections ; its supreme historic type was 
seen in Christ as the image of the Father. 

Reinforced by his reading of Kant, and in 
opposition on the one hand to the ‘ association ’ 
philosophy of James Jlill, and on the other to the 
monistic schemes of Spinoza and Hegel, Maitineau 
began to work out his new analysis of man's moral 
nature. Tlie sphere of judgment was transferred 


from consequences without to springs of action 
within. In this inner world lay a multitude of 
appetites and energies, which were not all of equal 
rank. "When they were examined side by side, 
some revealed themselves as higher, while others 
fell into a lower place ; and this distinction of rank 
was irresolvable into any other element sneh as 
order, truth, beauty, sympathy, or reason. All 
moral estimates, therefore, preferential-, there 

was always an alternative before the mind, and the 
power to recognize these diverse values lay with 
conscience, wmeh pronounced this better and that 
worse. This view was first expounded in the 
Prospective (1845), in an essay on Whewell’s 
‘ Elements of Morality,’ and led to the definition : 
‘ Every action is right which, in the presence of a 
lower principle, follows a higher; every action is 
wrong which, in the presence of a higher principle, 
follows a lower’ (Essays, iii. 352). The year 
before, during a visit to Liverpool, Mrs. Carlyle 
had described Martineau as ‘ the victim of con- 
science.’ He was to become the greatest English 
moralist since Butler. Here was the witness of 
Deity within ; here the access of the soul to divine 
things ; here the true ground for the conception 
which he was afterwards to define as ‘ the peren- 
nial Indwelling of God in Man and in the Universe.’ 
Alongside this view of man’s ethical constitution 
ran an exposition of our knowledge of the external 
world (in a review of J. D. MorelTs Historical and 
Critical View of the Speculative Philosophy of 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century, London, 1846, 
in Prospective, 1846) : ‘ The act of Perception 
gives us simultaneous knowledge of subject and 
object ’ (p. 562). Again and again in subsequent 
essays hfartineau vindicated this ‘ natural dualism’ 
against idealism on the one hand and pantheism on 
the other, and vigorously defended the veracity of 
our faculties. But perception involved more tlian 
passive consciousness ; it was evoked by resistance 
and the effort needed to overcome it ; besides the 
space-relation of the I and the not-I, a cause-rela- 
tion was revealed in the same antithesis. In the 
strenuous conviction of personality which he de- 
rived from his ethical experience, Martineau found 
the true meaning of cause ; its seat was in the 
personal power of the will, and this he boldly 
applied to the interpretation of the surrounding 
scene. The ‘ not-self’ must be comprehended per- 
sonally ; its varied energies were but the mani- 
festations of one living 'Will. Science, by the 
rising doctrine of the conelation of forces, might 
point to their ultimate identity. Martineau 
entrenched himself securely in his prophetic re- 
cognition of the part played by the same energy 
in the constitution of human nature. The relation 
of the soul to God was a moral relation. Known 
in the conscience, He was one ; the manifoldness 
of the world, therefore, was only the veil of a 
hidden unity ; and the foundations of theism were 
thus laid on the conception of God as cause of the 
universe and revealer of righteousness in man. 

Such was the general scheme of the philosophy 
of religion which Martineau worked out with rich 
elaboration in the next forty years. His sojourn 
in Germany and his renewed studies in Plato and 
Hegel gave him a securer hold of great ontological 
conception.s. He described it atterwards as ‘a 
new intellectual birth.’ But he remained faithful 
to the English tradition of psychological method, 
and slow'ly built up the fabric of thought on the 
basis of self-knowledge. Again and again he 
sought to construct a table of the springs of action 
in the order of their relative worth. This was 
finally embodied in the first of bis three large 
treatises, Types of Ethical Theory (2 vols., 1885). 
After reviewing ‘ unpsychological theorie.s,’ tran- 
scendental (Plato), immanental (Descartes, Male- 
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branclie, Spinoza), and phyoical (Comte), he ex- 
pounded (vol. ii.) his own interpretation of the 
nature of moral authority. This involved a classi- 
lication of the propensions, passions, affections, 
and sentiments, and an arrangement of them in a 
scale of values. The scheme thus wrought out of 
hum.an experience was then contrasted wth the 
hedonist ethics of the older utilitarians, and tl>e 
modifications introduced by the idea of evolution. 
In emphasizing ‘ Hitches in the Kvolutionary 
Deduction ’ he denied that laws of matter and 
nn.tion could explain the genesis of consciousness, 
wiiile the feeling of moral right and freedom in- 
volved another point of fresh departure. The 
section on ‘ Conscience developed into Social Con- 
sensus and Religion ’ further supplied hints which 
modified the stress of individualism in some of his 
earlier writings. 

The stream of Essays had ceased for some years 
after the suspension of the National .fieeieic (1864) ; 
but an important address on Religion as affected 
by Modern Matcriali'on (1874), suggested by John 
Tynilall’s discourse to the British Association at 
Belfast, and its sequel. Modern Materialism : its 
Attitude towards Theology (1876), brought Mar- 
tineau .again prominently into the field of philo- 
sophical discussion. Two other addresses. Ideal 
Substitutes for God (1879) and The Relation 
between Ethics and Religion (1881), belonged to 
the peiiod in which he was slowly completing 
the treatise modestly entitled A Study of Religion 
(2vols., 1888). It opened ^vith an investigation of 
the limits of human intelligence, a fresh defence 
of ‘ natural realism,’ a plea for the objective reality 
of space and time, a reply to the empirical doctrine 
that we know nothing but phenomena, and a 
refutation of the agnosticism of Spencer. God had 
been presented at the outset as a ‘ divine Mind 
anil Will ruling the Universe and hohling Moral 
relations with mankind’ (vol. i. p. 1); and the 
bases of theism in the doctrine of His sole causa- 
tion in the natural order and His perfection in tlie 
moral order were re-established and supported 
with fresh illustration. The teleological conce))- 
tions wliich had been discarded in earlier revolt 
against Paley were now revived on a far wider 
scale, and the presence of rational ends was dis- 
played with varied scientific knowledge in the vast 
proce.--.s of evolution. Assuming the results of his 
analy-is of human nature in the previous treatise, 
Martineau then argued that the principle of obli- 
gation implied the presence within us of a moral 
order in which God vvas disclosed as transcendently 
holy. The intelligent Purpose and the righteous 
Will were then identified ; the place of pain and 
sin under such a rule was defined ; and the theodicy 
concluded with a refutation of pantheism and a 
defence of human freedom. A final book carried 
the argument up to ‘ the Life to come.’ 

Martineau’s last word on the grounds of belief 
and their illustration in the NT was uttered in 
The Seat of Authority in Religion already cited, in 
which the origins of Christianity were expounded 
with remarkable force and daring (1890). The 
work was less technical than its predecessors, and 
appealeil to the wide circle of those who had found 
invaluable help in the authoPs devotional writings. 
In the Endeavours after the Christian Xt/e (2 vols., 
1843-47) he h.ad unfolded secrets of personal 
religion and moral experience in language often of 
lyrical poignancy, liuccessive collections of hymns 
(1831, 1840, I874i testified to his deep sympathy 
with many types of Christian devotion. Later 
sen'es of Hourn of Thought on Sacred Things (1876, 
1879) carried on tl-.e application of his thought to 
the varied ineidi nt.s of the human lot. A small 
book of Home Trauers was issued (1891) in response 
to the urgency of many friends, and in foni 


volumes of Essays, Reviews, and Addresses (1890- 
91) he gathered up those of his detached writings 
which he wished to preserve. Even their wide 
range, over history, science, and philosophy, does 
not exhaust the w hole scope of his productiveness, 
which included political economy and psychology. 
In the theological timiility and the ecclesiastical 
strife of the early Victorian era he stood forth 
(often alone) as the fearless advocate of the prin- 
ciple of religious freedom. Later years brought 
unsought appreciation. Gladstone designated 
him as ‘ the greatest of living thinkers ’ ; and a 
younger philosopher (A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, 
HJ i. [1903] 444) aptly fixed the character of his 
service to his age by describing him as ‘ an ideal 
champion of the spiritual view of the world in a 
time of transition and intellectual insecurity.’ 

Literature. — Besides the woiks already named, some of 
Martineau's earlier writings were collected by American friends 
in Miscellanies, Cambridge, Mass., 1852, Studies of Christian- 
ity, London, 1858, and Essays Philosophical and Theological, 
2 Tols., do. 1833. We may also name his Lectures in the Liver- 
pool Controversy (1839), A Study of Spinoza, do. 1883, and 
National Duties and other Sermons and Addresses, do. 1903. 
See, further, A. W. Jackson, James Martineau, a Biography 
and a Study, do. 1900 ; J. Drummond and C. B. Upton, The 
Life and Letters of James Marlineau, 2 vols., do. 1902 ; J. E. 
Carpenter, James Martineau, Theologian and Teacher, do. 
1906. J. Estlin Caepevtek. 

MARTYRS.— See Saints and Martyrs. 

MARY.— The following article, dealing with 
the cult of the Virgin Mary, starts from the 
Scriptural and orthodox positions (1) that our Lord 
Jesus Christ, being the eternal Son of God, became 
man, being conceived by the Holy Ghost and born 
of the Virgin Mary ; and (2) that, inasmuch as He 
is thus God and man in two distinct natures and 
one person for ever, so is she. His mother, tnily 
and properly described as Theotokos and Virgo 
Deipara — the Mother or Bringer-forth of Our Lord 
and God, who was God when He issued from her 
virgin womb, wearing the manhood which of her 
substance had been prepared for Him, which He 
had taken to Himself, which He carried with Him 
to the Cross, which He raised in spiritual glory 
from the tomb, which He wear.s for ever at the 
right hand of the Majesty on high. These things 
are part of the faith of the whole Catholic Church ; 
they are treated here as historical facts. 

Another matter which, though Scripture is silent 
upon it, unquestionably exercised a powerful influ- 
ence on the development of the cult of the Virgin 
Mary, Ls as.suined in this article in accordance with 
the view of overwhelmingly the larger part of 
Christenilom, viz. her perpetual virginity : ‘ virgo 
concepit, virgo peperit, virgo permansit.’ With 
the general question of the Invocation of Saints, 
and the merits or demerits of that practice, this 
article is not concerned. 

The only questions, therefore, to be here dis- 
cussed concern the implications of these facts. We 
shall inquire historically (1) what was inferred 
from them in the Apostolic and early ages of the 
Church as to the duty of Christians" towards the 
Virgin Mother of the Lord ; (2) when and how 
the wide-spread developments of her cult arose ; 
and (3) the grounds on which these developments 
have been justified, or are rejected, by those who 
accept the tacts. 

I. In Holy Scripture. — Over and above the 
witness borne by the four Evangelists to our Lord’s 
having a human mother (Mk 3“', Jn 2*'® 6^-) whose 
name ivas Mary (Mk 6®), and the direct statements 
of two of them (Mt 1“, Lk 1'^- *^) that she was a 
pure virgin when by the power of the Holy Ghost 
-he conceived .and bore our Saviour, we liave in 
ttie tliird Evangelist several notes expressive of 
the liigh reverence and honour due to her. St. 
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Luke records the angelic salutation, ‘ Hail, thou 
that art highly favoured, the Lord is with thee’ 
(1^) ; and the angelic assurance, ‘ Thou hast found 
favour with God’ (I**). He makes it plain that 
she was the moral, and not simply the physical, 
instrument of the Incarnation ; he brings out her 
wonderful faith, believing in God’s power, seeking 
no sign, though she gets one, and asking only what 
course the divine call may require her to adopt 
(1**); his narrative evinces her conscious risking 
‘the reproach among men with which the poor 
Jews still blaspheme her Son and revile herself’ 
(Pusey, Eirenicon, ,ii. 25) ; and he records how 
‘Elizabeth, filled with the Holy Ghost,’ saluted 
her, ‘ Blessed art thou among women, and blessed 
is the fruit of thy womb. And whence is this to 
me, that the mother of my Lord should come to 
me? . . . And blessed is she that believed’ 
(J42-45J Mary herself, in her inspired song, while 
acknowledging that God is her Saviour too, expects 
from ‘ all generations ’ a like honour to that 
which Elizabeth had assigned her, and speaks of 
‘ the great things ’ that God had done for her (I'**'-). 

Yet, while the NT thus justifies the Church’s 
instinct of loving and reverential gratitude to the 
Holy Mother of the Lord, and authorizes the 
naming of her with lofty titles, it presents us with 
not one instance of her influence ^vith Christ being 
invoked either in her lifetime or after her de- 
arture. At Cana, when she does interpose, she is 
idden wait His time ; and her advice to those 
whom she is sure that He will help is, ‘ Whatsoever 
He saith unto you, do it’ (Jn When, on 

another occasion, she ‘ sent unto him, calling him,’ 
He apparently did not go, but answered, ‘ Whoso- 
ever snail do the will of God, the same is . . . my 
mother’ (Mk 3®'"“, Lk8“' ). When a woman ex- 
claimed, ‘ Blessed is the womb that bare thee,’ He 
replied, ‘ Yea rather, blessed are they that hear the 
word of God, and keep it ’ (Lk 11*^' “). He does not 
imply, of course, that Mary had not these graces — 
they were conspicuous in her ; but He certainly 
puts the moral virtue higher than even her unique 
privilege. And when, hom the Cross, He com- 
mends her to St. John saying, ‘Behold, thy mother,’ 
and him to her, ‘ Behold, thy son,’ while to have her 
with him in ‘ his own home ’ ( Jn IQ^*-) was doubtless 
a precious legacy to the theologian apostle, yet the 
obvious meaning of our Saviour’s words was rather 
that St. John should take care of her than that she 
should be his protectress (B. Stier, The Words of 
the Lord Jesus, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1855-58, vii. 
467 ff., on Jn 19®*- ”). There is certainly no evidence 
in St. John or elsewhere in the NT that he, or any 
other, so much as thought of her being established 
as a mother to pity all Christians, and help them 
in their approach to Christ. On the other hand, 
to expound tiie passage, as some Protestant writers 
(even Stier, loc. cit.) have not hesitated to do, as 
an intimation that all Christ’s earthly relation- 
ship.s — even Mary’s to Him as His mother — ceased 
and determined by His death is to come perilously 
near the denial of His abiding manhood whereby, 
as our High Priest within the veil. He is still 
‘touched with the feeling of our infirmities’ (He 
4”). A sufficient explanation of our Lord’s neither 
calling her here His mother nor naming either 
St. John or her is supplied when we take it as an 
instance of His considerateness : had He betrayed 
the relationship, those who mocked at Him would 
not have been slow to insult her ; and the newly 
re-awakened courage of the disciple might have 
again been shaken by the utterance of their names. 

The only other notices of Mary in the NT are 
(1) the mention of her by St. Luke (Ac 1“) in the 
place of honour as the first, and only one named, 
among the Christian women, and as still, after the 
Ascension, ‘ the mother of J esus ’ ; (2) the reference 


to her by St. Paul (Gal 4^) as ‘a woman’ — an 
obvious allusion to the Protevangelium (Gn 3*®) ; 
and (3) St. John's taking from her experiences 
certain features for his prophetic portrait of the 
Chnrch as the sun-clothed woman (Rev 12). 

2 . In the first three centuries. — The Christian 
literature of this period keeps in regard to Maiy 
strictly to the lines of the NT. References to her 
are sparse ; and these, though distinct as to her 
being the Virgin Mother of the Lord and therefore 
to be honoured, give no suggestion of aught that 
could be called a cult of her. Polycarp’s short 
Epistle does not contain her name ; but in his 
L\fe by Pionius there is this ; 

* He, according to the projihecy, . . . being born of an nu- 
dged and spotless virgin’ (sdii.). 

In the Apology of Aristides she is simply ‘a 
Hebrew virgin.’ Ignatius, in the short recension 
of his seven Epistles (here regarded as genuine), is 
fuller. 

He tells (ad Ephes. xix.) how the virginity of Mary deceived 
the Deceiver ; that ‘ hidden from the prince of this world were 
the virginity of Mar}' and her childbearing . . . mysteries 
wrought in the silence of God, now to be cried aloud’; he 
adores our Saviour, ‘Son of Mary and Son of God’ ; and he 
insists {ad Trail, ix. f.) that His birth of her demonstrates 
against the Docetists that His flesh ‘Is a reality and no sem- 
blance ; but the correspondence between Ignatius and the 
Viigin is a Latin forgery, which never existed lu the Greek, and 
is based on the saint’s use of the word xpicrro'^pov. 

Justin Martyr (Dial, cum Tryph. c.) and Irenaens 
speak of her as does the Puritan MUton, as ‘the 
second Eve.’ 

* The knot of Eve’s disobedience was loosed by the obedience 
of Mary ; for what the Virgin Eve had bound fast through un- 
belief that did the Virgin Mary set free through faith ’ (Irenseus, 
adv. Hair. in. xxii. 4). And again be dwells on the moral side 
of her part in the Incarnation : * Marj’, having a man betrothed 
to her and being nevertheless a virgin, by yielding obedience 
became the cause of salvation to herself and to the whole 
human race ’ 

If, however, we find Iienaius, in the barbarous 
Latin version of his works, calling Mary the ‘ advo- 
cata’ of Eve, we shall do well to remember that 
his Greek had, apparently, avrfryopos, which implies 
not advocacy in our sense, but rebuke. Ongen 
supplies one of the only two places in the Father.s 
where the words of our Lord from the Cross to 
her and to St. John have the least appearance of 
ascribing to her a permanent office for Christians. 

‘ Seeing that, according to those who think soundly of her, 
Mary had no other son save Jesus ; and that Jesus said to her, 
“Behold, tb)' son.” therefore those,. in whom Christ lives are 
sons of Mary’ (m Joan. i. 6X 

But does this further than Christ’s own, ‘ Be- 
hold, my mother and my brethren’ (Mt 12*“, 
Mk 3’*)? Both Origen and Tertullian, like 
Imatins before them, draw from her motherhood 
of Christ arguments against Gnostic or Docetic 
heresy. Yet even of the Gnostic.s — so strong 
already was the Church’s faith in the Yirgin-birtb 
of the Redeemer — several were const rained to admit 
the fact, while others, allowing that He issued 
from her womb, protested that He drew nothing 
from her substance. 

If any cult of the Virgin existed in these early 
centuries, it is in the records of the Church’s 
worship at the time that we should expect to find 
it, rather than in the treatises of divines or the 
apologies of the defenders of the faith. But such 
accounts of the Church service of the period as 
have come down to ns exhibit precisely the same 
features as do the writings of the ante-Nicene 
Fathers. No mention of Mar^s name, no refer- 
ence to her, occurs in the notices of Holy Com- 
munion in the NT ; nor in the liturgical thanks- 
giving in the 1st Epistle of St. Clement of Rome ; 
nor in the Didache ; nor in Justin Martyr’s_ or 
Tertullian’s account of the Eucharistic service. 
The only place where an invocation of St. Mary 
could come in is at the Commemoration of Martyrs 
and the Commemoration of the Departed ; and on 
this ail that St. Cyprian has to say is : 
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‘ Ecclesiastical discipline teaches, as the faithful know, that 
at the point where the martyrs are named at the altar of God, 
there they are not prayed for ; hut for others who are commemo- 
rated prayer is offered' (£pp. i. [Opera, Oxford, 1682, p. 81). 

There is no direct evidence that among ‘ the 
martyrs ’ the Virgin was so much as mentioned. 

The one thing in these centuries that points in 
the direction of any cult of her in the Church is 
the appearance, somewhere in the 2nd cent., of an 
apocryphal Evangelinm Jacobi, which was very 
popular and became the basis of two later works. 
Liber de Infantia Marice et Christi Salvatoris and 
Evangelium de Nativitate Marice. It is from these 
that the ‘ traditional ’ names of her parents, 
Joachim and Anna, have been derived, and the 
story of Mary’s nurture in the Temple from her third 
to her twelfth year. These books, if they were not 
genuine, at least met a growing and significant 
demand, which was not checked by their condemna- 
tion as heretical in the earliest papal index expurga- 
torius attributed to Pope Gelasius (A.D. 492-496). 

3. During the period of the four great councils 
(a.D. 325 - 451 )* — With the conversion of Con- 
stantine Christianity became fashionable, and, 
as Newman puts it, the spirit of the world was 
poured into the Church {The Arians of the Fourth 
Century, London, 1S76, p. 258). The leaders of 
the faithful had to raise their standard against 
an inrush at once of pagan sensuality and of 
heresies born of pagan conceptions of the Godhead. 
It is among the latter that we find the earliest 
notice in Christian history of an actual worship of 
St. Mary. Epiphanius reckons it a heresy (Hair. 
Ixxix.) that ‘certain women in Thrace, Scythia, 
and Arabia’ were in the habit of adoring the 
Vir^n as a goddess and ofiering to her a certain 
kind of cake {xoXkvplda Tmi), whence he calls them 
‘ Colly ridians.’ Their practice (cf. Jer 44’*) and 
the notion underlying it were undoubtedly relies 
of heathenism always familiar with female deities. 
Epiphanius rebukes them : 

‘ Let Mary be bad in honour, but let the Lord be worshipped ’ 
(Bter. budx. 9). 

‘ Honour to Mary ’ was inevitably augmented 
by the Church’s answer (true and necessary as 
that answer was) to the much more formidable 
heresy of Arius. Arianism, stumbling at the 
awful myste^ of the AVord made flesh (Jn l’<), 
and chiming in with the old pagan conceptions of 
gods older and younger, greater and less, presented 
to men the Eternal Son as only the first of creatures. 
It did not deny that Christ was bom of the Virgin, 
but, by denying that He who issued from her 
womb was personally God, it lowered tiie greatness 
and the glory of her motherhood. It is not so 
much, however, in the interests of her dignity as 
for the utterance of the full truth concerning 
Christ that the orthodox theologians of this period 
are accustomed to refer to her. This holds of them 
all — of Cyril of Alexandria as well as of Athanasius, 
liasil, and the Gregorys, of Ambrose and Augus- 
tine as well as of Leo. It was in this connexion 
that Athanasius had spoken of her as SeorSKos long 
before the Xestorian preacher shocked the congre- 
gation of St. Sophia by refusing her the title. 

Athanasius gave it her because ‘ from the flesh of holy Mary 
the Son of G(^ by essence and nature did proceed. . . . How 
can they wish to be called Christians who assert that the Word 
descended on a holy man as upon one of the prophets, and 
deny that He Himself became Man, taking the body from 
Mary ?’ (Sp. ILx. * ad Epict.' 2) ; and, again, because, ' when He 
was descending to ns. He fashioned His body for Himself from 
a Virgin, thus to afford to all no small proof of His Godhead, 
in that He who formed this is also Maker of erery thing else as 
v.-eU’ (de Incam. rerbi, xviii.).! 

1 Athanasius was anxious to secure the reality of our Lord's 
manhood no less than His divinity ; and in support of this truth 
also he, like Ignatius before him, appeals to Christ’s birth of 
.Mary: ‘Human then, by nature, was that which was from 
.Mary according to the holy Scriptures, and true was the body 
of the Lord. True it was, since it was the same with ours. 
For .Marv was oar sister, sines we are all from Adam ' (Ep. lix. 

‘ ad Cpi A.' 7). 


In like manner, Gregory of Nyssa, ‘ Have any of 
ourselves dared to say “Mother of Man” of that 
most holy Virgin the Mother of God?’ (Ep. xix .) ; 
and Ambrose, ‘ Talis decet partus Deum ’ (Hymn 
iv. ‘ de Adventu Domini ’ [PX xvi. 1474]). Cyril 
of Jerusalem, with eq^ual force, uses Christ’s hirth 
of Mary as demonstrating the companion truth of 
His real manhood. 

‘ Believe that ithis Only-Begotten Son of God . . . was be- 
gotten of the holy Virgin by the Holy Ghost, and was made 
Man, not in seeming and mere show, but in truth ; nor yet by 
passing through a channel, but truly of her made flesh. ... If 
the Incarnation was a phantom, salvation is a phantom too ’ 
(Cat. Lect. iv. 9). 

All the heresies, we may say, of this period were, 
in one form or another, denials of the Incarnation ; 
they all fixed men’s thoughts on the question pro- 
pounded by our Lord Himself, ‘ What think ye of 
the Christ? whose son is he?’ (Mt 22**). It was 
impossible for the Church to refute any of them 
without speaking, as of God His Father, so of the 
Virgin Mary His Mother — to reply to Macedonian- 
ism, ■with its denial of the Godhead of the Holy 
Ghost who overshadowed her (Lk 1*“) ; to Apolh- 
narianism, which, refusing to Christ a human soul, 
cut off from His sacred heart its thousandfold 
return of her love; and then to Nestorianism, 
which, dissolving the unity of Christ’s Person, by 
one and the same stroke reduced the Saviour from 
being Himself the Word incarnate to a man in 
close association with the Word, and made Mary 
the mother only of a human infant. All these 
errors helped to burn in upon the mind of the 
Christians of that age the truth which E. B. 
Pusey tells ns so 

‘startled him iu his young days when first it fiashed upon him 
that it must be true, that one of our nature, which is the last 
and lowest of God’s rational creation was raised to a nearness 
to Almighty God above all the choirs of angels. . . . Vet it was 
self-evident, as soon as stated, that she of whom Christ deigned 
to take His human fiesh was brought to a nearness to Himself 
above all created beings ; that she stood single and alone in all 
creation or all possible creations, in that in her womb He who 
in His Godhead is consubstantial with the Father, deigned, 
as to Bis Human Body, to become consubstantial with her ' 
(Eirtnicon, ii. 24). 

It is no creature-worship ; it is the sense of this 
tremendous fact brought home to a heart inflamed 
with the love of the Incarnate Son that explains 
at once the profound solemnity of Cyril’s Letter to 
Nestorius and the splendid eloquence of Proclus’s 
oration on the Virgin Mother. It is not that she 
is the mediator (there is no hint of such a thought ) ; 
it is that He is God whom she bare, whom ‘ she 
alone inexplicably housed.’ Nor need we fancy 
(with the writer on ‘ Mary ’ in PPr”) that it was 
the Nicene ‘ solution of the Arian controversy, 
however correct it may have been theoretically,’ 
that ‘ undoubtedly had the practical effectof relegat- 
ing the God-man redeemer for ordinary minds into 
a far away region of “remote and awful Godhead,” 
so that the need for a mediator to deal with the 
very Mediator could not fail to be felt ’ (PPr” xvii. 
812f.). As a matter of fact, it was the complete 
manhood of our Lord that the Church in the next 
succeeding controversies (Monophysite and Mono- 
thelete) triumphantly asserted, while at the same 
time carefully retaining the condemnation of 
Nestorianism. Indeed it has been observed that it 
is in the creed of Chalcedon, and not in the canons 
of Ephesus, that the term ecorSKos occurs. With 
all the honour that they gave to her, the Fathers of 
this age never forgot that, if she ministered to our 
salvation by becoming, on and through her faith, 
the Mother of our Redeemer, it was through her 
faith in Him that she herself was saved. The 
great titles bestowed upon her by the Fathers 
relate to the fruits of the Incarnation. 

* The flesh of the Virgin differs nothing from the fle.sh of sin ; 

. . , but her body transmits it not to the Body of Christ, which 
she did not conceive throogb concupiscence ’ (Augustine, c. 
Jul. Pelag, r. 15^ 
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And Pope Leo I. (in a passage still remaining in 
the Roman Breviary as one of the Lessons for 
Christmas Day) says that ‘ to [Christ’s] Birth alone 
the throes of human passion had not contributed. 

In entire consistency with this teaching of the 
great Fathers, we find that the worship of the 
Church in the conciliar period shows hardly a trace 
of any cult of the Virgin. There are indications 

that she was prayed for. 

Thus in the Armenian Liturgy, ‘ We beseech ttee ttmt m 
holv sacrifice remembrance be made of the mother of nod me 
holy virgin Mary, and of John the baptist, of the prot^martyr 
Stephen! and of all the saints’ (F. E. Brightman, Ldurgiea 
Eastern and Western, i. 440). 

But she is not often mentioned. In the liturgy m 
the Apostolic Constitutions she is not even named ; 
if she is referred to there at all, it is as mcluded 
with others—' apostles, martyrs, virgins . . . whose 
names Thou knowest.’ In other liturgical works 
of the period — the Stdtutes of the Apostles 
(Ethiop. c. 350)— there is no mention of any com- 
memoration of the departed, nor is there in the 
Arabic and Saidic versions of this book. Ihe 
Eucharistic service in the Testam^ntum Domint 
gives thanks that the ‘ Word . . . was horn of the 
Holy Ghost and the Virgin ’ ; but its commemora- 
tion of the dead, ‘ Remember those who have fallen 
asleep in the faith, and grant us an inhentanee 
with Thy saints,’ names neitlier the Virgin nor any 
other saint. The Pilgrimage of Silvia also is silent 
concerning her, while the Cate,chetical Lec^res 
(Lect. xxiii. on the Eucharistic service) of Cynl 
of Jerusalem, where we might have expected to 
find something, has only this : , „ , 

■Then we commemorate also those who have fallen aalMp 
before us, first Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, Martyrs,^! at 
their intercessions God would receive our petition —sail no 

mention of Mary. , c » • iu . 

In the liturgy of the civil ‘ diocese of Africa m the 
time of Augustine (A.D. 400) ‘ the only place where 
an invocation of the Virgin could have come m is 
in its commemoration of the saints and martyrs, 
but there is again no direct evidence that her name 
appeared ’ (Ordo Rom. Primus, App. iv. ). Of Basil 
his latest editor says : , 

‘Of any cultus of the Virgin, St. Basil's writings shew no 
trace ’ ‘Even Letter CCCLX, which bears obvious marks of 
spuriousness, and of proceeding from a later age, does not go 
bCTOnd a recognition of the Biessed Tirgin as ««otoi«k, m which 
the Catholic Church is agreed, and a general invocation of the 
aposties, prophets, and martyrs, the Virgin not being set above 
these ‘ (Biomfieid Jackson. Prolegomena to St. ^u, Euxne 
and Post-meene Fathers, viii. [1895] p. Ixxiii). pe passage 
runs: ‘I invoke them to suppUcation to God, that through 
them, that is through their mediation, the merciful God may be 
propitious to me.‘ ^ ^ ^ 

That the departed saints, now ‘with Christ 
(Ph 1®), do pray for ns is an obvious conclusion 
from their perfected love ; it has some sanction 
in the NT (Rev 6 “); it is argued for on this 
ground by Origen {de Orat. 31), Eusebius (de 
"Martyr. Palaist. v.), and Jerome {Ep. lx.) ; and it 
was an easy transition to ask God that their inter- 
cessions might be heard for us ; but ‘ Omniscience 
alone can hear the cry of every human heart, and 
Omnipotence alone can deliver everywhere,’ and it 
was quite another thing to credit any saint, how- 
ever highly exalted, with powers or prerogatives 
of this extent. Not so did the Fathers of the 
Church and the holy martyrs pray. Cardinal 
Newman admitted that no prayer to the blessed 
Virgin is to be found in the voluminous works of 
St. \ngnstine. And when, late in the 4th cent., 
we do find cases of direct invocation of this or that 
individual saint, it is in private prayer, and in 
regard to some more restricted matter in which 
that saint had been interested when on earth and 
might be presumed to be interested still. Of this 
limited sort was the prayer of Jnstina, mentioned 
with incidental approval by Gregory Nazianzen 
(Orat. xxiv. 11), ‘imploring Mary the Virgin to 
come to the aid of a virgin in danger.’ St. Mary 


had already been thought of as the ‘ virgin of 
virgins’— the leader of those virgin hands to whom, 
ne5; to the martyrs, the Church felt that she owed 
a special debt. The martyrs were her witnesses to 
Christian truth; her virgins the conspicuous ex- 
ponents of Christian purity. Virginity, he it 
remembered, had been praised — though not on- 
forced — by our Saviour Himself (Mt 19“'-), and by 
St. Paul (1 Co ; under the pagan persecutions 
the virgin martvrs had won a twofold triumph ; 
and when, on ‘'Constantine’s conversion, pgan 
sensuMity proved a menace no less formidable to 
morals than heresy to doctrine, virginity, organized 
into monasticism, became more and more alike the 
expression and tlie shield of this side of Chr^tian 
virtue. Athanasius found the monks and virgins 
of Egypt of the greatest use to him in his contest 
with Arianism. He introduced monasticism at 
Rome ; Ambrose and Martin carried it respectively 
to Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul ; through the 
latter, the trainer of missionaries, it spread over 
the Celtic West. Jerome carried it to Palestine ; 
Basil was its protagonist through Asia Minor. 
Virginity and monasticism, no less than orthodoxy , 
turned the thoughts of the faithful very much 
towards St. Mary. If orthodoxy found, as we have 
seen, that Christ’s birth of her was a witness at 
once of His Godhead and His manhood, so did 
monasticism boast of her as the crown of virgins. 
If orthodoxy called forth the panegyrics on Mary 
by Proclus and Cyril of Alexandria, the thought of 
her virginity led even more directly to her Deing 
regarded as a patroness. 

It is while consoling the votaries of the virtra life toat 
Ausnistine reminds them how ‘ the Birth from the one holy 
Virgin is the glory of all holy virgins : they> too, are mothers of 
Chnst U they do the wiU of His Father ’ (de Sanet. Virg. v.). 

Thus, too, Jerome : , . . . 

‘Therefore the virgin Christ and the Virgin Mary have dedi- 
cated in themselves the firstfruits of the virginity of both 
sexes* (Bp. xlviii. *ad Pam. ’ 21) ; 
and Gregory of Nyssa : . ^ , 

* What happened in the stainless Mary when the fulness of the 
Godhead which was in Christ shone out through her, that hap- 
pens in every soul that leads by rule the virgin life. No longer, 
indeed, does the Master come with bodily presence, . . . but, 
spiritually. He dwells in us and brings His Father with Him 
(de Virg. ii.).i • j x? tu 

4 . During the mediaeval penod. — For the pur- 
poses of this article, this period may be dated 
from the extinction of the Western Empire by 
Odoacer (A.D. 476) to the close of the Council of 
Trent (1563). Throughout this period Christianity 
runs in an Eastern and a Western stream ; but, in 
spite of their divergence, there took place in both 
a remarkable development in the cult of the Virgin. 
It came to a head more early in the East. There, 
where the chief heresies concerning the Trinity and 
Incarnation had arisen, and where theological specu- 
lation was more congenial to the public taste, new 
forms of error on these subjects were constantly 
springing up, and to all these the orthodox found 
a complete answer in the Scripture records of our 
Saviour’s birth of a Virgin Mother. His Virgin- 
birth witnessed alike tlie reality of both His 
natiues and the unity of His Person ; it hallowed 
monasticism ; it rebuked the impieties first of the 
iconoclasts and then of the Muhammadans, while 
the calamities which afflicted and cut short, if 
they did not, till A.D. 1453, destroy, the empire 
in the East, ivere at least sufficient to impress all 
Christians who remained, or had been, its subjects 
with awestruck thoughts of Chnst as the Judge of 
men. They remembered how, in the days of His 
flesh, the good centurion had, unrebuked, deemed 
himself not worthy to come to Christ direct (Lk 7‘), 
but had besought Him through the elders of the 


I W M Ramsay argraes that so early as the 5th cent, the 
honour paid to the Virgin Mary at Ephesus was the recrud- 
escence m a baptized form of the old pagan Anatolian worship 
of the Tirgin Mother (Pauline and other Sttidies, p. 126). 
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Jews. How much more, then, might they, sin- 
burdened, approach Him through the prayers of 
His spotless Mother? The ‘Theologian’ among 
the orthodox divines (Gregory Nazianzen) had, as 
we have seen, approved of Justina asking her help ; 
why might not Justinian ask her advocacy for his 
Christian empire, and Marses look for her direction 
on the field of battle, and Heraclius bear her image 
on his banner, and Simeon Stylites, in his post- 
communion thanksgiving, invoke as supplicants 
‘ all the saints . . . and with them Thy most holy 
Mother, . . . receive their prayers, O Christ’? 
{,Euchology of Orthodox Church, tr. G. V. Shann, 
Kidderminster, 1891, 2.57 f.). So strong was the 

current of feeling that even the great liturgies, 
already venerable, received interpolations to express 
it. In some of these we can see the process going on. 
Thus in the Liturgy of St. Mark (Alexandrian), 
though originally St. Mary was simply included in 
the prayer that God would give rest to all the holy 
dead, now she is mentioned by name, ‘especially 
the most holy, stainless, blessed, our Lady, 
Mother of God, and ever- Virgin,’ and the sequence 
of thought, which still shows that she is prayed 
for, is interrupted by a salutation, ‘ Hail, thou 
that art full of grace . . . because thou didst 
bring forth the Saviour of the world.’ So in 
St. James, the parent of all the Syrian liturgies, 
she had originally simply been commemorated, 
but now it is added ‘ that we may obtain mercy 
through their prayers and intercessions ’ ; and in 
the Anaphora there is interpolated, not only the 
angelic salutation, but a long quotation from 
Proclus’s glowing panegyric (Neale and Littledale, 
Liturgies^, p. 54). The alteration is very naively 
made in the lituTOT of tiie Coptic Jacobites: 

‘ To oar fatUera and our brethren who are (alien asleep . . . 
give rest, remembering all saints . , . and most chiefly . . . the 
hoiy theotokos Mary. , . . Not that we are worthy to interne, le 
for their blessedness . . . but . . . that standing before the 
tribunal of thine onlybegotten Son tliey may in recompen-e 
intercede for our poverty and weakness ' (Brigbtman, i. 169). 

In the -Armenian Liturgy St. Mary’s name remains 
in the Great Intercession ; 

* We beseech thee that in this holy sacrifice rcinemhrance be 
made of the mother of God the hoiy virgin iiary, and of John 
the baptist, of the protoinartyr Steplieri and of all the saints’ 
(it>. p. 440). But at an earlier stage tlie Deacon bids the wor- 
shippers ‘ make the holy mother of God and all the saints ’their 
* intercessors with the Father ' (ib. p. 415). 

The two litur^es remaining in u«e among the 
orthodox Greeks are those of Chrysostom and 
Basil, and are more moderate. 

The latter merely mentions her in the Euchari'^tic Thanks- 
giving for Christ ‘horn of a woman, the holy Mother of God, 
ever-Virgin ’ ; and prays that God * would unite all of us ul o 
are partakers of the one Bread , . . that we may find mercy 
with all Thy saints . . . especially our all-holy, iiunia»'ulate, 
supereminently ble^^sed j;loriou8 Lady, the Mother of God, and 
Ever- Virgin 3Ury'(»f>. pp. 326, 3J0f.). 

It is not impossible, in view of Basil’s writ- 
ings, that even the last is an inteipolation. The 
liturgy called Chrysostom’s is fuller on St. Mary : 

The Prayer of the Trisagion closes ‘ through the interceasions 
of the Holy Moil'erof God and all the Saints’; but, again, it 
prays for her : ‘ We offer to Thee this reasonable service on be- 
half of those who have departed in the faith . . . Apostles . . . 
Virgins . . . especially the most holy, undefiled, excellently 
laudable, glorious Lady, the Mother of God, and Ever-Virgin 
Mary ’ (ih. pp. 314, 331). 

When, however, we turn to the less angust and 
more popular of the authorized devotions of the 
Greek Church, we find lier invoked in the most 
direct manner : 

* O most holy Mother of Ood, light of my darkened soul, n.v 
hope, protection, refuge. I thank thee that thou hast enabh-l 
rae to be a partLkjr of the . . . Body and . . . Blood of Ti.> 
dear Son. Enlighten the eyes of my heart . . . quicken n..* 

. . . give me tears of repentance and thanksgiving 

In the Book of Seeds, tlie ‘Prayerful Canon at the 
Departure of a Soul ’ teaches the dying man to ery 
to her : 

‘ Known refuge of the sinful and the low, make known to me 
thy mercy, O thou iriire one, and set me free from the hand- oi , 
demons, whii^h come about me like dogs ’ i 


It must be admitted that bueh prayers are but in- 
ferences, not unnatural, from the deliberate teach- 
ing of the latest, and henceforth the most influ- 
ential in the East, of the Greek Fathers, John of 
Damascus, that Mary is the sovereign Lady to 
whom the whole creation is made subject by her 
Son— implying, of course, that, over and above her 
office in the Incarnation, she is herself, through 
His gift, a direct giver of help to such as may seek 
it at her hands. It should be added that the 
Feast of her (not of Christ s) Presentation in the 
Temple (the story is from Frotev. Jac. ) originated 
in the East in the 8th cent., and was not adopted 
in the West till the loth. See art. Immacul.^te 
Conception. 

The Western Church, too, was to find through 
many ages the practical value of monasticism, and 
to carry the doctrine of celibacy to further lengths 
than its Eastern sister. It, too, was to have 
experience of errors (such as the 8th cent. Adop- 
tianism) which, disparaging the Saviour, dispar- 
aged her also. In Spain, Hungary, and the two 
Sicilies, as well as through the Crusades and 
Algerian piracy, it was to come into painful con- 
tact with Islam. In the West too, therefore, the 
reaction from those errors contributed its impetus 
to every movement in the Virgin’s honour, while 
manifold oppressions of the poor turned them 
naturally to the thought of her as the Mother of 
Pity, and the chivalry of the knight made her the 
Lady of his orisons. But the development of her 
cult was slow in the West. In Adamnan and 
Bede it is hardly percejjtible ; in the Life of St. 
Colitmba she is not mentioned. 

In Bede’s JIE, St. Wilfred has a vision of St. Michael telling 
him, ‘the Lord has granted you life, through the prayers of 
your disciples, and the intercession of His Blessed Mother Mary 
of perpetual virginity’ (v. 19), and the Hymn concerning St. 
Ethelreda sings how ‘over the Virgin Mother a shining virgin 
band rejoices ’ ; and how ‘ her honour has made many virgin 
blossoms to spring forth’ (iv. 20). 

At Rome in the pope’s (8th cent. ) mass on Easter-day 
at the Basilica of St. Mary Major, the only mentions 
of her are those (1) in the Great Intercession : 

‘ Veneratinjr the memory first o? the glorious ever-Virgin Mary, 
Mother o! the same our God aod Lord Jesus Christ ; and also 
of Thy blessed apostles and martyrs . . . and all Thy saints ; 
by whose merits and pra> ers do Thou grant that in all things 
we may be defended by the help of Thy protection ; through 
the same Christ, our Lord ’ ; 
and (2) in tiie Post-Communion : 

‘Deliver us, O Lord . . . ; and at the intercession for us of 
the blessed and glorious and ever-Virgin Mary, the Theotokos, 
and of Thy blessed apostles . . . and of all saints, graciously 
give peace in our days . . . through our Lord . . There is 
no direct invocation of her, nor prayer to her {Ordo Rom. 
Primus, App. 3); 

nor, indeed, is there anything more in the Canon 
of the Roman Mass to the present day, though in 
t\\Q P roprinm Missarum de tempore this ‘ collect of 
S. Mary’ is said on all Sunday .s in Advent : 

‘God, who wiliedsc that Thy Word should take Flesh from 
the womb of the Blessed Virgin Mary, grant that we who 
lielieve her to be in truth the Mother of God may by her inter- 
cessions be helped before Thee.’ 

But neither is this, nor the Secreta dc S. Maria, nor 
the Post-Coat niitnio de S. Matda a prayer to her; 
the last was indeed adopted in the English Book 
of Common Prayer as the collect for the Annuncia- 
tion. The confession of sins in the Mass made 
‘ to Almighty God, to the Blessed Mary, ever- 
Virgin . . . and to all saints,’ is held to be but a 
recognition of the fact taught us by St. Paul, that 
the whole body of the Cliurch (from which death 
does not sepaiate the saints [Ro 8^]) sufl'ers with 
the sutiering of every member (1 Co 12^) ; and, in- 
asmuch as, in like manner, the honour of Christ 
the Head is tlie honour of all His members, it can- 
not l>e wiong. it is thought, to ask, as is done in 
the prayer ‘Suscipe sancta Trinitas,’ that our 
memorial of Christ’s Passion. Kesurreetiun, and 
Ascension may redound to the lionour of Mary and 
all saints, as well as to the salvation of all for 
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whom they pray. These are regarded as fair in- 
ferences from the truth which we all confess, in 
the Apostles’ Creed, of the Communion of Saints. 
The moderation of the Roman Missal did not 
suffice, however, for the popular devotions, which 
more and more tended to assume the forms, first, 
of invoking her directly to intercede for us (‘ora 
pro nohis’), and, next, of asking her personal help 
for both soul and body. Two festivals really of 
our Lord— His Presentation in the Temple (Feb. 2), 
and His Conception (March 25) — became rather 
those of her Punfication and of the Annunciation 
to her, while the Feasts of her Conception (Dec. 8 ), 
her Nativity (Sept. 8 ), and her Assumption (Aiig. 
15), already observed in the Eastern Churches, were 
introduced into the West, at first in other lands 
rather than in Italy or at Home, and not always 
either with the same meaning or without protest. 

Thus, the observance of the Assumption was 
appointed by the synod of Salzburg in A.D. 800, 
but is marked as doubtful in the capitularies of 
Charlemagne ; literally its title imports no more 
than her death— the taking of her soul to God — 
and it is sometimes called her dormitio, or ‘ sleep.’ 
The doctrine of her bodily assumption into heaven, 
derived from the apocryphal story condemned by 
Pope Gelasius, though widely believed, and implied 
in the Breviary lection from John of Damascus, is 
not even now clejide in the Homan Catholic Church, 
hut only a ‘pious opinion.’ The Feast of the 
Visitation of the Virgin (July 2), also apocryphal 
in origin, was introduced from the East in the 14th 
cent., withdrawn from the Calendar by Pius v. 
(1665-72), and reintroduced by Sixtus v. (1585-90). 
The Nativity of Mary (Sept. 8 ) would be older if 
the sermon of Augustine, cited in its Office, be 
enuine, but it is commonly said that this fact is 
rst mentioned by Andrew of Crete (c. 750) ; its 
observance was appointed by the synod of Salzburg 
in 800 ; two centuries later it had not become 
general in Italy, while (c. 1140) St. Bernard blames 
the canons of Lyons for the innovation of keeping 
the feast of her conception because it was not holy 
like her Nativity, St. Mary being, he held, not 
conceived without sin, but sanctified in the womb. 
Thomas Aquinas said (SitTOTnu Theol. ill. xxix.) that 
the Church of Rome tolerated it but did not keep 
it (a not uncommon way with some in those days 
of treating popular devotions) ; and, when it did 
come in at Rome, in the church of St. Mary Major, 
it was still, so late as 1340, the festival only of the 
‘Sanctification of the B, V. Mary.’ Underlying 
these different names for this festival lay the long 
controversy as to the sinlessness of Mary. All 
agreed (as all orthodox Christians must agree) that 
she was sanctified so as to yield a perfectly sinless 
manhood to the Son of God (Lk D’, He 7*) ; but 
there arose in the 13th cent, a question when the 
process of her sanctification began, and, while 
divines of the date and authority of Aquinas denied 
her Immaculate Conception, the arguments on 
which Scotus based his support of it were derived 
wholly from abstract and a priori considerations. 
The discussion, nevertheless, tended to her exalta- 
tion above all other saints, on the ground not alone 
of her office, but of the grace bestowed on her. It 
must be confessed that some mediaeval writers 
transgressed all bounds in the language which they 
employed, Peter Damian, e.g., speaking of her as 
‘ deificata’ (Serm. de Nativ. Mar. [PL cxliv. 740]), 
while the very natural use of what Archbishop 
John Hamilton’s Scots Catechism of 1552 calls the 
‘ bonny image of the Baby Jesus and His Blessed 
Mother’ to remind us of His gracious coming as 
an infant to sanctify childhood and maternity was 
darkened into something not far from idolatiy 
when — as sometimes happened — one image of the 
Virgin (generally a black or an ugly one) was re- i 


garded and resorted to as more powerful for the 
help of suppliants than another. 

5 . From the Reformation to the present day. — 
The fundamental position of the Protestant Re- 
formers, that the justification and salvation of the 
sinner are through faith in Christ alone, involved, 
on the one hand, the fullest recomition alike of 
His Godhead and His manhood ; and the Reformers, 
accordingly, were at one in confessing the Catholic 
faith as set forth in the ancient creeds and by the 
great councils, which meant, of course, their accept- 
ance of His birth of a pure virgin, and her honour 
as His mother. It involved, on the other hand, an 
insistence that the soul should come to Christ 
direct, and a repudiation of the idea of any creature 
coming between it and Him. The latter principle, 
it is true, could be pushed to the extreme of dis- 
paraging the helps which He has graciously pro- 
vided in His Body the Church (Eph 1 '^), for bring- 
ing men to Himself, and in the ordinances whereby 
‘ Christ and the benefits of the covenant of grace 
are . . . applied to believers’ (Shorter Catechism, 
92b It brought almost everywhere the practical 
elimination from Protestant teaching of all thought 
of the departed saints having any function what- 
ever (save that of remembered examples) towards 
Christians in this world. The ‘ Communion of 
Saints,’ while admitted in words, was interpreted 
as existing simply between believers in this present 
world ; and, contrariwise, the prayers of the living 
were limited to the ‘ Church militant here on earth.’ 
The prominence of St. Mary in Roman Catholic 
devotions reacted among the Reformed in an 
opposite direction, tiU Puritanism (in certain sec- 
tions) ‘scrupled’ even the singing of her inspired 
Magnificat, gave up the public use of the Apostles’ 
Cre^ because her name occurred in it, and even so 
late as the publication of the Church Hymnarg 
(1898) was able to secure the rejection of Bishop 
Richard Mant’s version of the Stdbat Mater and 
the deletion of the words ‘Son of Mary’ from 11. 
H. Milman’s hymn. It may be doubted whether 
I such courses have helped either to a livelier faith 
in Jesus Christ or to a deeper love towards Him ; 
t or how far they have furthered Christian ideals 
of purity, chivalry, and saintliness. Puritanism, 
however, has not conquered either the Scottish or 
the Anglican Church. 'Ihe former in the 18th 
cent, dared to speak of the Virgin in the public 
service in one of its ‘ Paraphrases ’ (Par. 38), and re- 
stored the use of the Magnificat (in metre) in another 
(Par. 36), and of late years ‘ authorized ’ the chant- 
ing of it in prose, as well as the recital of the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds (Church Hymnary, 
Church of Scotland Anthem Booh, and Mission 
TT .. ..»■ q" - 1 xve always kept their place in 

■ ; i , of Common Prayer; and the 

i • ' ■ has further secured a com- 

memoration 01 sc. Mary by retaining among ‘ the 
Feasts to be observed ’ both ‘ The Purification of 
the Blessed Virgin’ (Feb. 2) and ‘The Annuncia- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin’ (March 25). In both 
countries divines universally respected (e.g., the 
Scottish Dr. W. Hanna and the English Bishops 
Joseph Hall and John Pearson) have spoken of her 
in terms of singular reverence and beauty, while 
W. M. Ramsay, holding, as he does, some pagan 
ancestry for her cultns as it exists in Asia Minor, 
speaks of it nevertheless as ‘ a purifying and elevat- 
ing principle’ (Pauline and other Studies, p. 159). 

In the Roman Catholic Church there was some 
hope at the beginning of the Counter-Reformation 
that much then complained of in the extremer cult 
of St. Mary w'ould be abated or put down. Some- 
thing certainly was done ; and the Council of Trent 
in its Decrees, and even in its Catechism, is fairly 
moderate, distinguishing, as did the older councils, 

I l^etween the Xarpela, due only to God, and the 
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SovXda or the iirepSovXela, due in different degrees 
to His saints and servants, and insisting that the 
‘ worship ’ to be paid to the Deipara must never 
exceed hyperdiilvi. But it is difficult to see where, 
in the practical system which since then has been 
not only permitted, but more and more encouraged, 
by the popes the line of difference is drawn ; e.g., 

‘ Hail, 0 queen, Mother of Mercy I Hail, our life, our sweet- 
ness, our hope ! To thee we fly, the banished sons of Eve ’ 
(Antiphon to the Magnificat in the Homan Breviary, reformed 
by order of the Council' of Trent, published by order of Pope 
Pius V., and revised by Clement vm. and Urban vui.). 

The Breviary, with ‘the Offices since granted,’ 
may almost be said to be now — in strange contrast 
to the NT — nearly as full of Mary as of Christ. 
On all Saturdays, and throughout the whole month 
of May, votive offices of tlie Blessed Virgin are 
said. The Sunday within the octave of the 
Nativity is ‘the Feast of the Most Holy Name of 
Mary,’ the third Sunday of Sept, that of her 
‘ Seven Sorrows ’ ; four Sundays in October arc 
devoted respectively to her ‘ Rosary,’ her ‘ Mother- 
hood,’ her ‘Purity,’ her ‘Patronage,’ while the old 
feast of her Conception (Dec. 8) — originally her 
‘ Sanctification ’ — is now that of her ‘ Immaculate 
Conception,’ and the bull of Pius ix. declaring this 
an article of faith to be received by all Christians 
supplies a large proportion of the lessons ap- 
pointed to be read within its octave. The Breviary 
itself, moreover, is restrained in comparison with 
such books as Ze Glorie di Maria by Alfonso de 
Liguori (169&-1787), the founder of the Eedemp- 
torist Order. Liguori goes far beyond the Council 
of Trent, for, whereas the latter says only that ‘ it 
is useful’ to invoke her intercessions, he insists 
upon the necessity of doing so : 

■ Mary is our li(«, because she obtains (or us the gifts of pardon 
. . . and of perseverance’; ‘Mary is the hope of all’; ‘Mary 
la the peace-maker of sinners with Qod' (11. If., iii. 1, vi. 3). 

Litbratcre.— A postolic Father), ed. J. B. Lighttoot, London, 
1877-85 ; AnUSieene Christian Library, Edinburgh, 1867 ff. ; 
Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nieene Fathers, Oxford and 
New York, 1886-1900 ; W. M, Ramsay, Pauline and other 
Studies, London, 1906 ; J. M. Neale and R. F. Littledale, 
The Liturgies of SS. Mark, James, Clement, Chrysostom, 
and Basil, and the Church of Malabar's, do. 1869; F, E. 
Bri^htman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, Oxford, 1896; 
The Statutes of the Apostles, ed. O. Homer, London, 1904 ; 'The 
Aptotic Constitutions in Coptic, ed. H. Tattam, do. 1848; 
The Testament of our Lord, ed. J. Cooper and A. J. Maclean, 
Edinburgh, 1902 ; Consecration of a Church and Altar {CopUc), 
ed, G, Homer, London, 1902 ; Ordo Romanus Primus, E. 
G. C, F. Atchley, do. 1905 ; The Roman Breviary and Missal ; 
Alfonso de Liguori, Le Glorie di Maria, Naples, 1750; The 
[Russian] Book of Needs and Suchology (Russian) ; E. B. Pusey, 
Eirenicon, Oxford, 1865-69. JAMES CoOPER. 

MASAI. — I, History. — It is advisable, first of 
all, to specify what we mean by the term Masai. 
It is the tolerably correct desiOTation of a widely 
scattered but not numerous Nilotic Negro people 
in E. Equatorial Africa, whose habitat, down to 
the beginning of the 19th cent., stretched from the 
Nandi plateau, the south end of Lake Baringo, and 
tlie southern slopes of Mount Kenya on the north 
almost to the 6th degree of S. lat. in the south. 
iJn the east they were bounded by the Bantu and 
Galla peoples of the region between the Tana and 
the Rufu rivers ; on the west by the Nandi and 
Bantu peoples of the Sotik and Lumbwa highlands, 
which form the eastern limits of the “Victoria 
Nyanza basin. The older name which this distinct 
race of pastoral nomads adopted for themselves — 
or at any rate for the pastorM and warlike section 
of the original tribe — was (according to A. C. 
Hollis) Il-maa, which in the 19th cent., if not 
before, became Il-masai (spelt Maasae by some). 
The western and northern sections of the MSsai 
people, especially those sometimes known as II- ! 
oigob, Enjdmusi, or 'Was’ngishn, were not only i 
cattle-keepers and shepherds, but also industrious j 
agriculturists. Still, the main bent of this hand- ! 


some Negro race (which in bodily characteristics 
verges on the Hamitic negroid) was pastoral ; and 
cattle, sheep, goats, and the domesticated ass of 
Ethiopia played a great part in their lives and 
mental considerations. All sections of the Masai, 
agricultural as well as pastoral, speak a language 
which differs but little in its two or three dialects. 
The relationships of this speech lie most nearly and 
clearly with the Lotuka language of the Mountain 
Nile, with the Bari of the southern Egyptian 
Sudan, with the Elgumi or Tesw, north-west of 
Mount Elgon, and with the Turkana of Lake 
Rudolf ; perhaps also with other languages of the 
Rudolf basin. In a more remote degree Masai is 
related to the other members of the great Nilotic 
speech-group — the Nandi languages of British E. 
Africa, and those of the Dinka, Shilluk, etc., of 
the Egyptian Sudan. The customs and, to some 
extent, the beliefs of the Masai similarly connect 
them with the tall Negroes of the Upper Nile 
basin. Clearly, the progenitors of the Masai 
emigrated originally from those regions which now 
constitute the northern provinces of the Uganda 
Protectorate ; but at what period there is little 
evidence to show, except that it w’as far enough 
back in the history of E. Equatorial Africa for 
the migration to have passed out of tribal recollec- 
tion.’ In all their myths and stories the Masai 
think of themselves as a people indigenous to E. 
Africa, most of all to the regions round about 
Mount Kenya. This snow-crowned lofty volcano 
of more than 17,000 feet in altitude plays a con- 
siderable part in their traditions, and is supposed 
by them to be the habitation of a demigod or 
goddess Naiterukop,^ who was at the same time an 
‘Eve’ or ‘Adam,’ the parent, at any rate, of the 
higher types of humanity. The MAsai speech, like 
some other Nilotic languages, especially those of 
the south-eastern portion of the regions inhabited 
by Nilotic Negroes, bears evident traces of an 
ancient Hamitic impress, though it must be em- 
phatically stated that neither it nor any other 
member of the Nilotic family can be described as 
Hamitic, or as other than a ‘ Negro ’ speech. But 
many centuries ago, perhaps as far back as the last 
periods of dynastic Egypt, the Kushitic section of 
the wide-spread Hamitic race (Caucasians tinged 
with Negro and perhaps Dravidian blood) pro- 
foundly impressed itself on the racial type, the 
speech, the culture, beliefs, and customs of the 
Nile Negroes. Similar action on the part of these 
Hamites appears to have led to the final shaping 
of the Bantu languages and the impulse of the 
Bantu conquest of the southern third of Africa. 
It is curious that, however ‘ Hamitic ’ the Masai, 
Nandi, and other south-eastern NUotes may be in 
physical and mental characteristics, their cattle, 
on which such a large proportion of their thoughts 
and beliefs is centred, are of the E. African, 
humped, originally Indian ‘ zebu ’ type. They do 
not belong to the long-homed, usually straight- 
backed, Galla breed, a ^vine variety "which seems 
to have originated from a wild species in W. 
Asia in remote Neolithic times, and to have been 
the earliest form of domestic cattle in ancient 
Egypt. These Galla oxen are nowadays found 
in the greater part of Abyssinia, in Darfur, “VVadai, 
and Bomu.® The mysterious Ba-hima — the Galla- 

1 In the traditions of the Masai their home-land — Kopekob or 
Kopekob — lay to the north of their present habitat. They called 
the south ‘the land of strife,’ showng that their southward 
advance was attended by constant struggles with the preceding 
tnbes not of Masai race. 

2 Na-iteru-kop is a word beginning with the feminine prefix 
na, a prefix ori^ally convey mg the semse of ‘ mother,* but 
often diverging Into an equivalent for ‘sotm:e of,’ ‘pla<^ of,' 
‘productive of.’ 

3 There are, however, traditions among the south-western 
Masai that they once possessed or knew of this long-horned 
breed. 
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like aristocracy of E. Equatorial Africa — im- 
planted this long-horned type of ancient Egyptian 
ox on the highlands between the Victoria Nyanza, 
Tanganyika, and the frontier of the Congo forest. 
But the long-homed Galla ox has never yet made 
its appearance to the east of the Victoria Nyanza 
or among the Masai tribes, whose cattle are Indian 
in type. 

2 . Gods. — Though in physical characteristics 
the Negro element predominates in the Masai over 
any other, this people is superior in mentality to 
the pure-blood Negro ; and one is struck with a 
certain imaginativeness and a natural poetry in 
their thoughts, stories, and religious beliefs rarely 
found among Negro peoples, and probably due to 
some ancient or modem infusion of the Caucasian. 
The Masai believe in a far-reaching divine power 
emanating from the sky high above the earth, and 
even above the lower regions of the atmosphere. 
This dmnity, to which they can pray at times 
with real earnestness, is known usually by a female 
name, En-ai (En- is the feminine article, at, or gai,^ 
is the root). En-ai is occasionally referred to as 
‘the Black God,’ though in some stories or in some 
minds there seems to he a triad consisting of ( 1 ) 
En-ai, the greatest and remotest of sJl gods, the 
god of the elements ; (2) the benign Black God of 
rain, who takes a real, though far-off, interest in 
humanity ; and (3) the surly or malign Red God, 
who is, on the whole, spitenilly disposed towards 
mankind and dwells in the lower part of the 
atmosphere. En-ai and the Black God (or both 
fused in one personality) would like to send the 
rain to the parched lands below in perpetual 
abundance, so that there might always be fat 
pastures to feed the Masai cattle, or perpetual 
cultivation for the Masai agriculturists; but the 
Red God frequently intervenes and intercepts the 
moisture so necessary to life under an equatorial 
sun. Distant thunder is believed to be the re- 
monstrance of En-ai at this churlishness of his 
subordinate deity, whom, however, he seldom 
bestirs himself to circumvent, En-ai is knovra to 
some of the non-Masai tribes as ‘Kai’ or ‘Gai’ 
without the article, and by the Masai themselves 
is called by other names, such as Paasai.* 

3 . Demons. — In addition to these two gods or 
three gods (according as the Black and Good God 
is or is not identified with the Ruler of the 
Heavens, En-ai), the Masai believe in superhuman 
beings somewhat resembling the jann (‘genii’) of 
the Arabs— devils, it is convenient to call them. 
Similar beliefs reappear in the Sudan and in many 
parts of the northern range of the Bantu languages, 
such as the Cameroons. These jann, or devils, 
trench in some of their characteristics on the 
werwolf conception, being in some aspects like a 
lion and in others like a man, or having originally 
taken the form of lions and then put on an 
appearance half human and half like an inanimate 
stone ; or they are believed to go about looking 
like a lion on one side, and on the other like a 
monstrous human being. Their favourite home is 
the forest. They are mainly, if not entirely, anthro- 
pophagous in their food preferences, and do not 
touch wild beasts. 

In one of toe Masai stories recorded by Hollis ^ it is narrated 
that toe devil’s custom is to call to human beings who pass the 
place of his concealment in the forest, ‘ Oome, my brother, help 
me lift this load of firewood.’ If they are foolish enough to 
proceed to his help, they are struck with a pointed st-ake which 
he carries. When any particular district was believed to be 
haunted by a devil and the MSsai wished to pass through it in 
their customary migrations in search of pasture for their cattle, 
they would arrange to march past the cannibals’ haunt in as 

^ Prom the circumstance that this root assumes the form of 
or -kai when borrowed by adjoining Bantu or Dorobo tribes 
it is possible that it was originally En-gai in Masai. 

- A. O. Hollis, TAs Maeai, Oxford, 1905, p. S46. 

3 lb. p. 266 f. 


large a body as possible, the warriors going both In front and 
behind. * Should a voice be heard Issuing from the mist and 
calling some one, everybody re mains silent, for they know that 
it is this devil that is calling.’ In another story ^ the anthro- 
pophagous jann ate up all the human beings in one distnct 
except a woman, who sucxjeeded in hiding herself with her child 
in a pit. As the boy grew up, he made a bow and arrows, which 
(presumably) he poisoned ; and, when the demon, discovering 
toeir existence from the smoke of their fires, came to eat them, 
toe boy from the branches of a taU tree shot all his arrows into 
the monster’s body, who at first thought that it was merely the 
stings of gad-flies, until he succumbed to their effects. Bepent- 
ing apparently in his dying moments, he gave the boy informa- 
tion as to how be might proceed to recover the cattle of the 
tribe, and most, if not all, of toe people whom he had eaten. 
Out of latitude th^e resuscitated Masai elected the boy as 
their chief. 

It is quite possible that this and similar stories, 
wide-spread over Negro Africa, refer to the lurking 
cannibals of some big and brutish race which 
lingered on in the forests of Africa long after the 
more open country had been populated by the 
modem types of man. Such giim ootbs may have 
worn over their backs the pelts of wfld beasts that 
they had killed, and thus nave seemed on one side 
beast, and on the other a ghoul-like type of man. 

4 . Cosmology. — The Masai believe that, when Kaiterukop,^ 
the demi-god of Mount Kenya, decided to start a race of true 
men on the earth — presumably Masai — be found three things 
in E. Africa, viz. an already existing Ij^robo^ (the word is 
properly spelt Torobo and means ‘ dwarfish ’), who was a kind 
of pre-Adamite man, an elephant, and a serpent, all of whom 
Uv^ Pother. In course of time the Dorobo hunter killed 
both the serpent and the elephant mother, who, however, 
before her death had gpven birth to a calf, which escaped from 
the Dorobo, and in its journeying about the world met a Masai, 
to whom it confided its troubles. At this juncture Himself 
(En-ai) intervened, and summoned both the Dorobo and toe 
Masai to His presence. The Masai came, but the Dorobo seems 
to have delayed. The consequence was that the Masai received 
God’s good gifts and henceforth became rich in cattle and toe 
master of E. Africa. Other variants of this story make 
Naiterukop (the divine man of Mount Kenya) the deus ex 

- .1 ^ 1 invoke the intervention of toe 


•. * . 'A 1 regard to a life after death, in some 

" . t is related that, when the man -god 

Naiterukop gave to their primal ancestor, Le-eyo, instructions 
what to say when a child died, the latter out of selfishness— be- 
cause the child next to die was not his own— inverted the prayer 
which was to adjure the child-spirit to return. Le-eyo conse- 
quently prayed that the moon, though it died, might return 
again, but that the dead child might remain dead. Some time 
afterwards Le-eyo was likely to lose a child of his own, and 
therefore said the prayer rightly. But it was too late ; only 
the first invocation of nature held good, and thus man, when 
he dies, never comes back, but the moon always returns. 


Yet this great agony of the mind of man — this 
refusal to regard death as the end of all in the 
personalities of those whom we have loved or 
respected— prevails with the Masai, athwart the re- 
peated assertions in their folklore that ‘ All is over 
with man as with the cattle, and the soul does not 
come to life again.’ With this people there has 
been a gradually growing belief (it is so also 
among many Bantu tribes) that a medicine-man, 
a great doctor, a great chief, or a very wealthy 


iHoUis, p. 

3J. L. Krapf, the great missionary pioneer of Equatorial 
E. Africa, writing in 1^4 in his preface to the Vocabuiary 0 / the 
Engutuk Eloikw (the Western Masai), thus describes the 
religious beliefs of tbe Masai : * At the remotest antiquity there 
was one man remding on “Oldoinyo eibor” (Mt. Kenya) who 
was superior to any human being, and whom Engai (heaven, 
supreme being, god) had placed on the mountain. This strange 
pereonage whose beginning and end is quite mysterious and 
whose whole appearance impresses the W^uafi mind with the 
idea of a demi-god is called . . . Neiterukob. The intelbgence 
of this strange person residing on Oldoinyo eibor reached a man 
named Enjemasi Enauner, who with his wife Sambu lived on 
Mount Sambu which is situated to toe south-west of Oldoinyo 
ei^r and is a high mountain but does not attain to the height 
of Oldoinyo eibor. . . . Enjemasi went to the White mountain 
with his wife who by the intercession of Neiterukob became 
fruitful and gave birth to a number of children. Neiterukob 
also taught Enjemasi Enauner toe taming of wild cow^ which 
he saw in the forest. ... It is to Oldoinyo eibor (“ Kenia," 
as the Wakamba call it) that the Wakuafi resort in order to 
obtain ttie intercession of Neiterukob for getting rain, cattle, 
and health from the Engai.’ 

3 The I^robo are tbe nomad hunters of E. Africa, shorter in 
stature than the Masai, but not very dissimilar from them in 
appearance, and containing many mixed strains of blood — 
Hamite, Negro, and possibly Bushman. 
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person cannot entirely cease to exist in personality 
even after the body is dead, buried, and decayed. 
It is thought by the Masai, as by Zulus and 
numerous tribes of W. African Bantu, that the 
soul of a deceased person of importance enters one 
or other of the python-like snakes which frequent 
the vicinity of human habitations in pursuit of rats 
and other vermin. These (usually black) snakes 
are, therefore, sacred in the eyes of the Masai, 
who are careful not to kill them. If a woman 
sees one in her hut, she pours milk on the ground 
for it to lick up. A variety of species of snake are 
even regarded as totem animals by one of the 
Masai clans, who protect them against ill-treat- 
ment by the members of any other clan, and will 
even call on them for help if they get worsted in a 
fight, exclaiming, ‘ Avengersof my mother’s house, 
come out ! ’ The Masai believed that the female 
snakes thus invoked would bite such as had not 
adopted them as a totem. 

It has even been thought by some Masai, prob- 
ald j' not earlier than the latter years of the 19th 
cent., that the souls of very gi'eat chiefs are not 
sufficiently provided for by transmigration to a 
snake, but in some way go to heaven, to the abode 
of En-ai. It is not impossible that this growing 
belief may have resulted from their talks with the 
early missionaries in E. Africa. They certainly 
believe that there ix what we should define as a 
soul, some impalpable living essence, and that this 
quits a man’s body when he falls asleep. Therefore 
a sleeper must not be too suddenly awakened lest 
the soul be left outside the body and the man die. 
In one mood the Masai will assert that no such 
things as ‘ghosts’ exist, because they cannot be 
seen ; in another they appear to believe that 
ghosts do exist and can be seen by cattle, though 
not by men. IVhen a herd of cattle halts and 
stares fixedly at something, if it is not a lion or a 
le(mard, it is a ghost. 

o. Divination. — Tliey also believe in omens, and, 
like all the Negro peoples of E. Africa, pay CTeat 
attention to the cries and the actions of birds 
which are propitious or unpropitious. Their 
medicine men practise divination of future events 

(1) by shaking a handful of stones out of a horn, 

(2) by examining the entrails of a slaughtered 
goat, (3) by getting drunk on mead, and then 
prophesving at random, and (4) by the interpreta- 
tion of lireams. 

7. Prayers. — The Masai have a very real belief 
in God, and, if they are vague about His person- 
ality and uncertain whether they are praying to 
the Great God of the Firmament or to the Black 
God of the Upper Clouds, to one or other they 
occa.«ionall\' make sacrifices of sheep — a rite usually 
condv.cted by the women, who, as a matter of 
course, pray twice a day, while men and children 
only occasionally utter prayers. In these prayers 
men and women associate the evening and morning 
•stars, and even the snow peaks of the great moun- 
tains, Kenya and Kilimanjaro, with the Deity. 
They pray for children and for the health of their 
children, for rain, for successes in time of war, and 
plenty of cattle. The pre.«ent writer, however, 
when residing many years ago at Taveit.a near the 
eastern ba-eof Kilimanjaro, noted that the men of 
the Wa-Taveita (mainly Masai in race and religion, 
though now speaking a Bantu language) could pray 
most earnestly and touchingly to En-ai, the Power 
of the .Sky, if their cliihiren were sick. 

When one of their number gives birth to a child, 
the Masai women gather together and take milk 
to the mother ; they then .slaughter a sheep, which 
i.s called a ‘ purifier of a hnt,’ or simply a ‘ purifier.’ 
The women slaughter the animal by theni«clve.s 
and eat all the meat, and no man m.ay approach 
the spot where the animal i^ .‘■hiughtered, for it i- 


considered unlawful. When they finish their meal, 
they stand up and sing a song, which may be 
rendered approximately thus (paraphrased from 
Hollis) : 

* God to whom I pray, 

God who thunders and it rains, 

Give me offspring-. 

To thee only every day do I pray, 

Thou morning star ; 

To thee only every day do I pray, 

Thou who art of sweet savour like sage plants. 

To thee only every da\' do I pray, 

Who art prayed to and who hearest ; 

To thee only every day do I praj-.’ 

Women and children also pray for rain. The 
old men’s prayer in time of drought (chanted round 
a bonfire of sweet-smelling wood into which is 
thrown a charm from the medicine man) is : 

‘Black god, Ho ! 

God water us ; 

O thou of the uttermost parts of the earth, 

Black god, Ho ! 

God water us.’ 

Young men pray that their battle raids may be 
successful and that they may bring back herds of 
cattle. All these prayers seem to' be indifferently 
addressed both to God and to the morning and the 
evening star. God is not confused with the sun or 
the moon, but is something behind, above, beyond, 
and more powerful than these heavenly bodies, 
which are beings of either sex that alternately 
marry and quarrel. Of the stars other than the 
planets Venus and Jupiter they take little heed, 
with the exception of the Pleiades (the appearance 
of which in the heavens is indicative of seasonal 
changes), the Sword of Orion, and Orion’s Belt. 
Comets are perturbing as indicative of approaching 
disasters. 

8. Source of Masai religion. — M. Merker, a 
German officer, who lived much among the M^ai 
of German E. Africa, published a work (first issued 
in 1904) in which, after discussing various Masai 
beliefs and customs, he attributes these and, in 
art, the origin of the Masai, to a strong wave of 
eniitic influence from the nortli, even reviving 
that old story, the dispersal of the Ten Tribes. It 
is difficult to understand how he can see anything 
in Masai belief and ritual that especially suggests 
Jewish blood or influence and at the same time 
overlook tlie presence of similar beliefs and rites 
in the intervening Karaites or the Semiticized 
Somalis. For unnumbered centuries waves of 
Caucasian influence and even trickles of Caucasian 
blood have been passing from W^ estem and Southern 
Arabia, Syria, and Egypt through Ethiopia into 
Nileland, the Central and 'Western Sudan, and the 
steppes and forests and lake regions of E. Africa. 
The Masai liave brought their sliare of these beliefs, 
superstitions, and customs from their northernmost 
centre of development — somewhere, possibly, in the 
basin of Lake Rudolf, a region that, no doubt, was 
influenced from Abyssinia a score of centuries ago, 
as it is at the present day. At the same time, 
attention should be given to Merker’s records of 
Masai traditions and beliefs, especially as set forth 
in tlie later edition of his work (Die Masai, Berlin, 
1910). A. C. Hollis, whose own work on the Masai 
is one of importance, and Albert Steggall, a mis- 
sionary long resident in the e.a.stem part of Masai- 
land, both argue that Merker got his information 
regarding Ma.sai beliefs chieflj' from Masai who 
had long lieen connected with tlie Roman Catholic 
mi'sion, and, conseqiientl3', that the.se informants 
were merely giving him versions of the Hebrew 
trmiitiims in the O'F. The receptivity of the Masai 
mind is no doubt great ; but no mis.sion had been 
estabh-hed in those regions a sufficient length of 
time fur much teaching to liave been imparted to 
I M.lsai boys, nor, from what the present nTiter 
: know^ of mi.>sion work in tlm-e regions, is it likely 
i that ei'hi'i lb. man Catliolie or I’rutestaiit missions 
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at that stage iu tlieii' development spent much time 
in translating and teaching the book of Genesis to 
Masai inquirers. It is more probable that the 
ancestors of the Masai in their northern home were 
in contact with the Christian Gallas or Abyssinians, 
and from them imbibed those ideas of Adam and 
Eve and the other traditions regarding the great 
Patriarchs which irresistibly recall the legends en- 
shrined in the first chapter of Genesis ; or the ideas 
may even have percolated through N.E. Africa in 
pre-Christian days, when the Jews and Idumseans 
were influencing a good deal of W. Arabia and of 
Ethiopia. 

The stories transcribed by Merker are not only 
reminiscent of the Jewish myths of Adam and Eve, 
Cain and Abel, Enoch, Methuselah, Lamech, and 
Abraham, but even extend to a personality like 
Moses, actually bearing the name of Musanna (or 
Marumi). There are even traces of a belief in a 
fiery serpent, of the Ten Commandments of Sinai, 
and of a paradise garden like Eden. 

A good deal of this account of the Masai religion 
must be taken in the past tense. Year by year old 
beliefs and traditions are fading away, and the 
people are becoming either absolute materialists 
(with the white man as their wonder-working 
divinity) or adherents of the various Christian 
missions, to which they are proving useful and 
influential converts. 

LrasaATTiBE. — In addition to the works ol Hollis and Merker 
quoted throughout, see J. L. Krapf, Vocahvlary of the EngMuk 
Etoikob, or Language of the Wakriafi Nation, Tubingen, 1854 
(Preface is noteworthy) ; J. Erhardt, Vocabulary of the Engu- 
duk lloigob, as spoken by the Masai Tribes in E. Africa, Basel, 
1857; J. Thomson, ThronpA Jfffsdi hand, London, 1886 ; H. H. 
Johnston, The Kilima-njaro Expedition, do. 1885, The tfganda 
Proteetoratei, do. 1804 ; S. L. and H. Hinde, The Last of the 
Masai, do. mi. H. H. JOHNSTON. 

MASBOTH.SANS.— According to Eus. HE iv. 
xxii. 6f., Hegesippus had written of the Hemero- 
baptists and the Masbothseans {yiao^aBaiot)^ as 
two distinct sects ‘ in the circumcision among the 
children of Israel.’ The brief characterizations of 
the Masbothman sect given by the ancient heresi- 
ologists are based simply upon their etymologies 
of the name, which they connect either with the 
word ‘sabbath’ or with nns, ‘will,’ ‘purpose.’ 
Among modem scholars A. Hilgenfeld has advanced 
the conjecture that the Masbothieans were the 
followers of the early heretic Thebuthis, also men- 
tioned by Hegesippus, hut in all likelihood the 
name simply means ‘baptists.’ In glossaries of 
Palestinian Aramaic the only word given for ‘ bap- 
tism ’ is masbd'ttkd, and, as we know that among 
the Mandeeans on the Euphrates the regular term 
for ceremonial immersion in running water was 
Knu3(!0(see art. M.tND^ANS, p. 387’’), we can hardly 
doubt that Mair/3u0aioi signifies people in whose 
religious practice such immersions formed an out- 
standing element. Thus the Gr. term ‘Hemero- 
baptists’ might quite well have been applied to 
the same group, and the idea that the two names 
denoted ditt'erent sects may simply have been a 
mistake on the part of Hegesijipus. It is, no 
doubt, the case that in the time of Hegesippus 
there were among the Jews various parties which 
advocated the practice of immersion, each, how- 
ever, after its own particular fomi : there were, 
c.g., the devout, who bathed every morning and 
evening, and the ‘ bathers of the early morning,’ 
who thought it necessary to perform an immer- 
sion before moiuing prayer. The term ‘ Hemero- 
baptists ’ would, of course, be quite appropriate for 
both groups. 

The designation ‘ Maslxithseans,’ however, would 

Mil Apost. Const. \i. 0 Maff,Su,87ot = the form Mozhu- 
thazi (emend. Mazbuthnzi) appears as a Lat. transenplion of the 
name from the Armen, tr of a's ’ r. text in one of the tivo ii SS ed. 
G. Moesiiib-er, EcangeUi cune.rdantis exptisttio facta a sancto 
Ephriemo, Venice, 1878, p. '2SS. 


also suit the Elkesaites, and, in fact, pointedly 
suggests that sect, as the Elkesaite tradition con- 
tains the name Social, formed from the same verbal 
root as xnusaD (cf. art. Elkesaites, vol. v. p. 
265»). By the time of Hegesippus the Elkesaite 
had become so numerous in Palestine — though 
only, it is true, in the territory east of the Jordan 
— that he can hardly have remained ignorant of 
their existence. On these grounds, accordingly, 
it would seem very probable that those who had 
become known to him as the sect of the Mas- 
bothaeans were none other than the Elkesaites. 

Literatube. — A. Hilgenfeld, Die Ketzergeschichte des Ur» 
chriitentumSy Leipzig, 1884 ; W. Brandt, Die majidaiiche 
Religion^ do. 1889, p. 180, Elcliasai, do. 1912, p. 42 ff. On the 
Jewi^ Hemerobaptists and ‘bathers of the early morning’: 
Brandt, Die judiiseJim Baptiemen, Giessen, 1910, pp. 48-51, 

I 92 ff. W, BRAKDT. 

MASK. — A mask may be defined as a moulded 
surface, representing the anterior half of a head 
and face, and usually worn over the face of a person. 
Further significations are the cast taken from the 
face of a dead person and the parallel form in 
sculpture — the front half of a human head and 
face preserved — and the head of a fox. A division 
is made by W. H. Dali into ‘ mask ’ proper, ‘ mask- 
ette,’ resembling mask but wmrn not upon but 
above or below the face, and ‘maskoid,’ resembling 
mask, but not intended to be worn.* 'This division 
is primarily anthi’opological. 

The use of masks in one form or other and for 
various purposes has been practically universal iu 
all stages of culture above that which the natives 
of Australia may he assumed to represent. The 
greater proportion of the Polynesian peoples are 
an exception. It will be most convenient to ar- 
range the subject according to the purposes for 
which the mask is employed, incidentally noting 
details of form and manufacture and variations of 
Ijeneral type. It may be noted at once that both 
in form and in use there is the usual similarity be- 
tween the most widely separated races. The mask 
is in most cases ethnoiogically independent in 
origin. 

I. Views as to the original meaning of masks. 

— The usual purpose of a mask is disguise by a more 
or less defined impersonation, impersonation alone, 
or, more rarel 3 ’-, protection, physical or moral. 
The figures impersonated may be real persons, 
imaginary persons, especially spiritual and divine, 
or various animals and natural objects. Robertson 
Smith regarded the use of animal masks in religi- 
ous ceremonial as a survival of an earlier practice 
according to which the worshipper put on the skin 
of a victim, in order to ‘ envelop himself in its 
sanctity.’ ^ In the form of a ‘ maskette ’ many 
peoples hav'e used the heads of animals, even as a 
war head-dress. The ritual mask is frequently 
credited with the power of imparting to the wearer 
the qualities of what it represents. The Eskimo 
believe that the wearer is ‘mysteriously and un- 
consciously imbued with the spirit ’ represented by 
the mask, and, when wearing the mask of a totem, 
he becomes that totem.® In the drama of the 
Pueblo Indians the actor is ‘ supposed to be trans- 
formed into the deitj' represented.’® The wearer 
of a mask in the dances of ‘ primitive ’ peoples is 
‘ assimilated to the real nature of the being repre- 
sented ’ — possessed by him.® But neither this 
belief nor the desire to be enveloped with sanctity 
can be regarded as the original factor in the inven- 
tion of the mask. Dali considers the original mask 

1 W. H. Dali, ‘ On Masks, Labrets,’ etc., in S RBEW [1884], p. 
93. 

- W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.t, London, 1894, p. 437f. 

'■< E. W. Nelson, in Js RBEW [ISO!)], pt. i. p. :»4f. 

1 4 .1. G. Frazer, Tot.aiusoi and Exogamy. London, 1910, iii. 

' 227 I. Ka.-'hina means both ‘ deity ’ and * in.-i-kor 
I ■‘i il. Webster, Priitntiie tzccrct Sucuiies, New York, 1903, p. 
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to have been a shield held in the hand to protect 
the face from missiles, and later -woi-n on the face, 
after which it was carved into a terrifying aspect, 
with the object of frightening the foe. On another 
line of development it became the helmet ; but this 
view also fails to give any original psychological 
element. The Australians do not have the mask, 
but in their ceremonies they disguise the face by 
painting, or with down and blood. Previous to 
the invention of the Attic dramatic mask, the 
Dionysian mummers painted their faces with wine, 
possibly with the idea of assimilation to the deity, 
as in the case of the ancient Koman kings and 
generals, whose faces were painted with vermilion 
on state occasions to resemble Jupiter. But this 
idea is clearly secondary. Again, it cannot be 
argued that the mask is a development from the 
custom of painting the face. The two are parallel 
reactions to the irreducible dramatic instinct in its 
elemental phase of the assumption of another per- 
sonality. The elaborate facial make-up of modem 
dramatic art is, when contrasted with the Attic 
masks, a fair analogy to the blackened face of the 
modern peasant mummer, as contrasted with the 
wooden masks of the N. American dancer. We 
may conclude that the ideas of assimilation, 
whether magical or religious, of terrorism, of pro- 
tection, and even of disguise are secondary, and 
that the primary meaning of the mask is dramatic ; 
the mask is a concrete result of the imitative 
instinct. 

The various purposes, therefore, to which the 
mask is api)lied have no necessary development 
from one another, but are natural applications to 
particular purposes of the original mimetic instinct. 

2. War masks. — These are not of frequent use. In 
Central and E. Africa warriors used hideous ‘ masks ’ 
of zebra-hide. The natives of Yucatan wore masks 
representing lions, tigers, and so forth, to terrify 
the enemy. In mediseval Europe and Japan 
soldiers wore helms fronted with frightful masks.' 
The frontal skull on the helmet of the German 
‘ Death’s Head Hussars ’ is of similar origin. 

3. The mask of terror. — For other purposes than 
those of battle, the terrorist idea has been applied. 
The Chinese placed horrible paper masks on the 
faces of their children in order to frighten away 
the demon of smallpox.* In Africa there has been 
the office of ‘sham devil.’ In China, in order to 
neutralize the actirity of an evil spirit, a man was 
masked to represent it. and placed in its sphere of 
operations to discourage its advance.* The Greek 
myth of the Gorgon’s head was inspired by similar 
ideas, with which a primitive custom may be com- 
pared : in Timor-laut, in order to deceive evil 
spirits and prevent them from injuring the remains 
of a dead man, a coco-nut mask was placed near 
the body.* The further idea is here involved of 
protection by means of a mask which, so to say, 
draws the enemy’s fire. 

A similar use of the mask is seen in the expnl.-ion 
of evils. The people of China and Celebes, when 
‘driving out devils,’ blacken their faces or wear 
masks. Possibly the nni'ked Perchten of Central 
Europe had originally a similar function. There 
may have been a mimic struggle between the 
Beautiful and the Ugly :i!a b-. a 

struggle for the crops ; mas l,- -i 1 ■. —r - a’ bar::-; 

sowing festivals represent <■■ .1 -j .■ ’ 

4. The mask of justice.— Officers of justice or 
terrorism assume the personality of a supernatural 

1 R. Andree, Eth raphi mhe FaraUf^^n umf Ver*fi‘>ch^^ 
new ser., I,eipzig, I 3 SO, p. llSff. ; lull, p. 75. 

2 J Doolittle, ~ 6 'ocuJ/ Life of the Chnie.ie, IjOiidon. ISCC. 11 cm 

3 Andree, p ilO /6, jp 133. 

= Ib. p. 13.5 ; J. J. M de (iroot, Rel'qioui Si,,lem of Chmo 
Leyden, vi. 977 . GH', pt. SpinL-t OJ the C'o-n Oo ‘ “t 

the IViiti, Iy)ndon, 19U, i. 95, pt. ^i., The Sca^-ejoat, do. P'lo, 
pp. 210 ff., 249. 


inquisitor, the Vehnie of medimval Europe being 
a historical case. Executioners wore a mask, 
and possibly the black cap of the judge is an 
adaptation. 

5. The mask in secret societies. — These institu- 
tions are practically universal in the middle cul- 
ture.' In some cases they include among their 
functions the administration of some form of 
justice. This, like all their proceedings, is carried 
out with mummery, and the mask is employed 
along with other disguise or impersonation. 

The Sindungo society of Loango collects debts ; 
the collectors wear masks.* The Knhkwi, Egbo, 
and Egungun are other instances of these W. 
African societies ; their masks are based on various 
ideas connected with the tutelary spirits of the 
society.® The Ogboni society of the Yoruba-speak- 
ing peoples is closely connected with the priesthood, 
and the king is obliged to submit to its decrees. 
The mask of Egungun represents a hideous human 
face; he is supposed to be a man risen from the 
dead, in order to spy out what is going on in the 
land of the living and carry off those who mis- 
behave.* The Tamate of the Banks’ Islands is a 
secret society whose name means ‘ghosts.’ The 
members possess much power, and periodically 
hold meetings and processions, wearing their 
masks.® 

The famous Duk-duk societies® of New Britain, 
New Ireland, and the Duke of York Islands com- 
prise practically the whole of the adult male 
rmpulation. In one aspect of its functions the 
Duk-duk is a personification of justice — judge, 
policeman, and executioner in one. The remark- 
able head-dresses worn by the operators are 
technically mask-like structures, representing some 
^Lritual force in the semblance of a cassowary. 
'The operators are two, Duk-duk representing the 
male and Tubnan the female cassowary. The 
mask worn by each is a ‘ huge hat-like extin- 
guisher ’ of grass or palm-fibre, 6_ft. high. As far 
as the body-dress is concerned, it may be said to 
represent the cassowary, but the head is ‘like 
nothing but the head of a Duk-duk.’ A long stick 
is at the apex, and the ‘ tresses ’ are coloured red. 
The female is said to be plain, the male more 
gaudy. The extraordinary belief is held that the 
Tubuan mask gives birth to the novices when 
initiated into the society ; and two female masks 
are kept from year to year for the purpose of 
annually breeding two Duk-duks. The persons 
acting seem to be lost or merged in the mask. No 
one is supposed to know who the actors are. The 
male ma^s appear to be burned after the ceremony. 

The committees of adults who supervise the 
‘ making of young men ’ are frequently dressed in 
disguise and wear masks. In Torres Straits on 
these occasions a man represents the deity Agud ; 
he is painted all over and wears a leaf petticoat 
and a turtle-shell mask. Several masked magur 
(devils) frighten the novices, who are well beaten, 
and are told the dreadful names of the masks.' A 
‘wolf’ society among the Nutkas holds initiation 
meetings ; men wearing wolf-masks carry off the 
novices.® 


1 Se€ Webstar, op. cit. 

2 A. Bastian, Die deutsche Expedition an dee Loamjo-Kusle, 
-lena, 1574, i. 

9 Andree, p. liof. 

4 A. B. Elhs, The yorv’.a-eprnkinp Peoples of the Slam Coast 
*•/ n Africa, London, 1S94, pp. 93, 1 g7. 

® R, H. Codrin^n, in JAI x, [1561] a»7ff. 

® R. Parkinson, Im Bismarck- Archipel, Leipzig, 1887, pp. 
129-134; W. Powell, Wandcrinqs in a Wild Country, London, 
I’vjJ, pp. ♦’ 0 -C 6 ; G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, do. 
1 '» 10 , p Otff. ; Andree, p. 140; H. H. Romilly, The Western 
Poe idc and S'etc Guinea^, London, 1S67, pp. 26-34. 
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6. The divine mask. — The shaman of N. W. 
America, t.g., among the Makahs, has ona mask 
for each of his famUiar spirits. When giving a 
seance, he puts on a mask and summons the spirit 
with his rattle.^ The Eskimo shamans, in making 
their masks, give expression to their ideas of the 
spirits represented. Here is a primitive source of 
creative plastic art. The shaman is said to be able 
to see through tlie animal-mask to the manlike 
face behind.^ In the ritual of ancient Mexico the 
priest wore a mask representing the god.® On the 
other hand, priests in Nigeria may not wear or 
touch a mask.^ 

From a similar point of view the protegd of a 
guardian spirit wears a mask, when dancing, to 
represent that spirit and identify himself with it.® 
The Monumbo of New Guinea wear masks repre- 
senting guardian spirits, when they appeal to them 
for help, fair weather, and the like, among the 
masks being those of kangaroos, dogs, and casso- 
waries. The masks, when made, are fumigated 
in order to ‘ put life into them.’ They are treated 
with respect and addressed as if they were living 
persons.* A man wears a mask representing his 
totem. This practice is common in N.W. America,’ 
and the belief is that the wearer becomes the 
totem-animal. 

The image of a god may wear a mask ; the 
Mexicans placed on the face of certain idols masks 
of a human face cut off from the skull and pre- 
served. They also used elaborate masks with 
pyrites for the eyes, and obsidian and turquoise 
mosaic in bands across the face.® The image of 
the goddess ‘ Our Mother’ wore a two-faced mask, 
and her priest donned a replica of this." 

7. The death-mask.— In connexion with the 
dead the mask has been exploited along interest- 
ing lines, assisting among other things the art of 
portrait sculpture. Besides the practice of embalm- 
ing or otherwise preserving the heads of dead 
friends or enemies, several peoples have made 
masks of these. One such has been mentioned as 
placed upon the face of a Mexican idol, and there 
IS a fine example in the Christy collection in the 
British Museum. In New Britain and elsewhere 
in Melanesia and New Guinea, such masks (skull 
masks) were worn in sacred dances. The Mexicans 
also placed painted masks or masks of gold or 
turquoise mosaic on the faces of their dead kings.** 
The Aleuts covered the faces of their dead with 
masks.*** The meaning of the last practice is 
obscure, but the Aleuts think that it is intended 
to protect the dead against the glances of evil 
spirits. Their practice of wearing masks in certain 
religious dances, so as not to behold the idol round 
which they revolve and whose glance means death, 
may be compared.*® Similarly, among the Guaymis 
of Panama, during the initiation of young men, 
the women who attend upon them wear masks.*® 
Basuto girls at puberty wear straw masks,*® and 
Lillooet girls (British Columbia) wear goat-skin 
masks at the same period.*® In Mexico, when the 
king was ill, the images of the gods were masked, 
possibly to prevent them from drawing away his 

1 Dali, p. no ; Fraaer, Tolemism and Exogamy, iii. 438 f. 

2 Nelson, p. 394 (. i Andree, p. 117. 
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soul.* Some idea of disgui.-.ing a person dangerous 
or in danger may be connected with the practice, 
and here the mask is merely a veU. In Siam and 
Cambodia masks of gold were placed on the faces 
of dead kings. The Shans have the same custom, 
using masks of silver or gold.® These cases and 
the next seem to touch upon the idea of a portrait. 
The Egyptian mummy had an artificial face form- 
ing part of the portrait superstructure over the 
corpse. Death-masks proper, of gold, silver, 
bronze, and terra-cotta, have been found in Meso- 

S itamia, Phoenicia, the Crimea, Italy, France, the 
anube valley, and Britain.® The most conspicu- 
ous and complete examples are supplied by Mycense 
and Rome. In the famous shaft-graves opened at 
Mycenae golden masks, ‘clearly portraits,’ were 
found, corresponding to men and children. Those 
at least of the latter, being of thin gold leaf, 
‘ must have been moulded with the hand on the 
faces of the dead.’ The masks of the men were of 
thicker plate, and had no ej-e-holes. ‘ The hands 
and feet of the children were also wrapt in gold 
leaf.’® Tills suggests that the informing idea was 
similar to that of swathing the dead, painting the 
face, and otherwise decorating, while protecting, 
the corpse. The Roman nobihs kept wax portrait- 
masks of their ancestors in the atnum.^ The dead 
nobilis lay in state for seven days, during which the 
embalmer {pollinctor) took a mould of the face, 
which he then cast in wax, and painted with the 
natural colours. The mask was placed on the dead 
man’s face, or, in case of putrefaetion, on an efifigy. 
After the burial the mask was hung in the atrium, 
possibly fixed on a bust, and under it was a titulus 
giving the name and exploits of the man repre- 
sented. These imagines were connected by lines, 
giving the genealogical succession, and termed 
stemmata. The ius imaginum gave a man the 
right of having his imago carried in the funeral 
train of a descendant. Tlie remarkable custom 
was that a man was followed to his tomb by all his 
ancestors, their masks being worn by persons as 
similar as possible in stature and form, riding in 
chariots. Marcellus was attended by six hundred 
of his forefathers and kin. The imagines were 
crowned with laurel on feast days. By Pliny’s 
time the wax masks were giving way to clipeatce 
imagines, i.e. medallions of metal.* 

Since Roman times the method of securing a 

E ortrait by taking a mould of the dead man’s face 
as been continued in the case of great personages. 
This is the ‘ death-mask ’ of sculpture. 

8. The dramatic mask. — The secret societies 
of N.W. America are, in contrast with those of 
Melanesia and Africa, chiefly concerned wdth 
dramatic representations. Their ‘ masonic ’ privi- 
leges are important, hnt they exercise little 
authority ; in fact, these societies might be de- 
scribed as amateur dramatic clubs, with a religious 
setting like that of the inedimval gilds. Frazer 
describes the institution as ‘ a religious drama ’ 
like that of ancient Greece.® Varions purposes 
other than that of entertainment are fulfilled by 
the performances ; various, too, are the characters 
represented, according to the constitution of the 
society, whether totemic or consecrated to guardian 
spirits or otherwise. But the essence of their 
1 GRS, pt. Li., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, 
p. 96 n. 

2J. B. Pallegoix, Deseriptionduroyauine Thai ou Siam, Paris, 
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fanolion is pantomime, and the mask is the means 
of impersonation. The mask:, are made of variou.s 
woods — alder, maple, or cotton-wood ; they are 
lar^e and prominent of feature, painted red, black, 
and white. In .‘•ome of the grotesque sort the eyes 
and jaws are movable, and worked by a string. 
Some are held by moans of a mouth-bar. Some 
masks are two-faced, enabling the actor suddenly 
to change his character.^ The masks are sur- 
rounded, as usual, with considerable mystery, and 
are burned or thrown away at the end of the 
season. For their manufacture and use there are 
elaborate rules. No uninitiated person may see 
them being made. Little masks are worn on the 
lingers. 2 The masks represent human persons — 
mythical, -sometimes hideous — or animals. An- 
cestors, spirit.-^, sulia (tutelai-y spirits), natural 
objects (e.g., the sun-mask of the Kwakiutl, ‘set 
round with seal’s whisker.s, and feathers, which 
gradually e.xpand like a fan ’ ®), animals, and birds 
form the subjects of a remarkably varied collec- 
tion. The Tsimshians have a mask representing 
the thunder-bird, and at the performance mock 
lightning is produced and water is poured from the 
roof on the spectators. Salish masks represent 
the ancestors of the clans, viz. the wolf, owl, frog, 
and coyote. But, since the wearing of a mask is re- 
^rded as being unlucky, well-to-do men hire pro- 
fessionals to represent them. This idea may be 
compared with civilized prejudices against the 
actor's profession. The dances are pantomimic 
representations of the myths stored by the society, 
and may thus be compared with the magical 
pantomimes of tlie Australians, intended to en- 
courage the natural processes which they represent, 
and, on the other hand, with the mediteval 
‘ morality,’ which was an object-lesson in good 
and evil. The use of the mask ‘ throws a sort of 
mysterious glamour over the performance and at 
the same time allows the actor to remain un- 
known.’^ Apart from entertainment, the panto- 
mimes are performed in honour of dead personages, 
or to bring blessings on a particular man or the 
community. In N. W. Brazil a very pretty panto- 
mime is performed in honour of the dead, at which 
the maskedactors represent the gorgeously-coloured 
birds and insects of the forest. ° The drama of the 
Pueblo Indians is remarkable ; it has features re- 
sembling those of the morality and the Greek 
drama. Divine beings are the characters repre- 
sented by masked actors. The performances take 
place in the village square, and have (at least as a 
secondary object) the intention of procuring rain, 
good crops, or prosperity in general.* 

The LSraas of Tibet practised a regular religious 
drama, e.xactly parallel to the European morality 
and mystery ; there were good and evil spirits, a 
protecting deity, men, and animal.s, and for all 
there were the appropriate masks.'' Tlie Burmese 
drama employed masks for character types such as 
king and minister.* Siamese actors wore paper 
nia^s, coloured green, red, black, or gold. A 
peculiarity was that the wearer did not speak ; the 
parts were spoken by prompters.* In Japan the 
dramatic masks of paper or lacquered wixxi were 
very elaborately artistic, gods, demons, men, and 
animals being represented in masks by good artists.** 
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The drama of ancient Athens, both tragic and 
comic, employed the ma>k, ivhich had been used 
in the old Bacchic mummeries that seem to have 
produced the drama. Previously the mummers 
had smeared their faces with wine or covered them 
with fig-leaves. Similarly, the peasants of Latium 
wore masks of bark in the Bacchic festivals.* The 
dramatic use of masks was first established by 
Thespis, who previously had painted his face with 
white lead or purslane. Linen masks unpainted 
were then adopted ; Chcerilus improved them ; 
Phryniehus introduced female masks ; and iEschy- 
1ns added paint and generally fixed their form.* 

The Greek mask was made of linen, or, some- 
times, of cork or wood. It was large (in tragedy) 
to correspond to the superhuman proportions of the 
actors, 'fhe onkos (Sy/cos), a cone-shaped prolonga- 
tion of the upper part of the forehead, added size 
and dignity to the head. The white of the eye 
was painted strongly, but an aperture was made 
for the actor to see. The mouth was permanently 
opened wide, and the tradition remains, unex- 
plained, that resonance was given to the voice by 
means of the shape of the mask. All that the 
mask aimed at was the bold emphasizing of types ; 
every feature was exaggerated, and in the huge 
theatres of the Greeks this fact was essential. No 
change of facial expression being possible and the 
finer shades of emotion being excluded, the mask 
prevented any considerable evolution of the psycho- 
logical drama. ‘ It would be difficult to imagine 
the part of Hamlet played in a mask.’* Pollux 
enumerates twenty-eight styles of tragic masks. 
The tyrant’s musk had thick black hair and beard 
and wore a frown. The lover’s face was pale.* 
The comic mask was, in the Old Comedy, the 
portrait of a real person ; when Aristophanes pre- 
sented The Clouds, Socrates stood up in the audi- 
torium to enable tlie audience to identify the mask 
of his impersonation ; but, when Cleon was to be 
staged, the makers refused to supply a mask, such 
was the fear inspired by the demagogue. In the 
New Comedy of manners types were repre.sented. 
The hot-tempered old father wore a mask with one 
eyebrow drawn up and the other normal ; he ex- 
pressed his changes of temper by turning this or 
that side.* The Roman drama dispensed with 
masks until the time of Roscius, who is said to 
have introduced them on his own account, being 
ugly and affected with a squint ; but they had 
always been worn in the old-fashioned Atellanm, 
in which an actor, when hissed, was obliged to 
remove his mask.* 

In medimval Europe and England the mask was 
used in the folk-drama from which the modern 
drama was evolved. At the Feast of Fools refer- 
ences are made to the wearing of masks through 
the period from a.d. 1200 to 1445.* The term 
‘ visor ’ was usual for the mask. ‘ Mumming ’ and 
‘disguising’ were terms for the various folk-plays, 
which were often suppressed.* A side-development 
of this drama, and a new application of the word 
‘ mask,’ were made in the ‘ masque ’ popular in 
Elizabethan times.’ 

The theo^ of Frazer as to the magical and re- 
ligious origin of the drama may be tested by the 
special case of the mask. He writes : 

1 A. E. Hsigh, The Attic Theatre'^, Oxford, 1907, p. 239. 

3 Ib. pp. 239. 242. 

3 See Au[. Cell. v. 7, and Smith’s Diet, of Gr. and Rom. 
Antiq.b, 9.V. ‘ Persona ' ; this tern, refers to the resonance. 

* Pollux, Onomasticon, iv. 133-141. 

5 Haigh, pp. 262, 264. 

* Smith's Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Antiq.t, a.v. ‘ Persona.’ 

7 E. K. Chambers, The Mediceeal Stage, Oxford, 1903, i, 
391. 

3 /S. p. 394. Skeat connects the terms ‘ mumming,’ ‘mummer,’ 
with the Low German Mumme (‘mask’); it is onomatofseic 
from mum, mom, used by nurses to frighten or amuse children, 
while pretending to cover the face. 

3/6. p. 400 a. 
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‘Actors sought to draw dowu blessings on the community by 
mimicking certain povrerful superhuman beings ami in tbeir 
assumed character v/orking those beneficent miracles which in 
the capacity of mere men they would have confessed themselves 
powerl^s to effect.' l 

The mimetic magical ceremonies of the Central 
Australian natives are a strong piece of evidence 
in favour of this view, but it seems more probable 
that the native mimetic instinct expressed itself 
first with no particular purpose, being later applied 
to various magical or religious aims. It is impos- 
sible to prove that the earliest masks or even face- 
paints represented anything but fanciful characters 
of merely dramatic import.® The instinctive delight 
in personal disguise is a universal element in aU the 
applications of the mask, and is repeated to-day in 
the custom of civilized peoples of wearing a mask 
on the upper part of the face at fancy-dress balls, 
which reproduce the barbaric entertainments of 
lower cultures. The burglar’s mask is another 
modem reproduction of the idea of disguise, but 
employed for utilitarian purposes. 

9. The swinging mask. — Cases have been cited 
of the mask being separated from its wearer and 
becoming more or less of an idol. The ancient 
Italian oscilla are an interesting parallel. These 
were miniature masks in wax, marble, or terra- 
cotta, and apparently wool, which were hung up 
on trees at agricultural festivals, and allowed to 
smng in the wind.® The intention may have been 
magical, to make the crops or vines grow, by dis- 
seminating magical force, by swinging high,* or 
by the virtue of movement. 

10. Masks in metaphor and history. — Many 
obvious metaphors have been inspired by the mask, 
which need not be recapitulated. In history the 
Faux Visages, a section of the Ghibelline faction 
in the 13tE cent., otherwise the Mascarati, are 
curiously repeated in name by the ‘ False Faces ’ 
secret society of the Iroquois.’ ‘ The man in the 
iron-mask’ is a historic mystery illustrating the 
permanent fascination of this element of applied 
psychology. 

LrrTOATDEB.— This ia fully given in the article. 

A. E. Cbawley. 

MASS.— See Euchakist. 

MASSEBHAH.— In the OT massebhah {n5¥5) 
denotes a standing-stone, stele, obelisk, or pillar, 
sometimes conceived as being an abode of spirit or 
deity. The name is derived from ‘ to set up ’ 
(Phoen. njsD, ‘tombstone’; Arab, niisb, pi. an^db; 
Aram. Tzi; Syr. prop, name Nisibis ; Palmyrene 
(K)3!iD). The massebMh is referred to as a heathen 
symbol of the Canaanites (Ex 23'-* E, 34“® J, Dt 7’ 
12®), and as an adjunct to a temple of Baal (2 K 3® 
10®®'-). It is frequently conjoined with an dsherdh, 
which was primarily a sacred tree and later a 
stump or post (1 K 14®®, 2 K 17“ 18* 23**). Mas- 
fbhdth and Cisherim were so frequent that it could 
be said that they might be found ‘ upon every high 
hill, and under every green tree’ (2 K 17“). The 
word massebhah is used to describe sacred stones 
in connexion with an altar (Ex 24* E [erected by 
Moses], Hos 3* 10*'-, Is 19*® [without condemnation, 
the article being considered usual in Hebrew 
worship]). The strong pillars of Tyre doomed to 
destruction are called masfbhdth by Ezekiel (26**), 
and Jmemiah (43*®) uses the same term for the 
Egyptian obelisks at Heliopolis. The use of 
massebhijth is strictly forbidden to Israelites by the 

* GBS, pt. vi.. The Scapegoat, p. 375 ; cf. the custom of wear- 
\ng masks representing the animals a^ut to be hunted. This 
may have an obviously utilitarian origin (Dali, p. 107, n.). 

3 3ee the collection in the Godeff roy Museum, and J. D. E. 
Schmelz and B. Erause, Die ■■.".* .• / Vr’ ' 

AHeUung des Museum Godefrt i • ■ !* . 

*0. E. Marindin, in Smith’s </ ' ■/ ' /.«. •* .iriic// *, I 

* Oscilla.’ j 

^ GB3, pt. iiL, The Dvina God. London, 1911, p. 283. 

9 Dali, p. 144. * 


Denteronomic code and in the Law of Holiness 
(Lv 26*), and the editor of the books of Kings 
estimates their character in the light of this pro- 
hibition. The earlier writers, especially E and 
Hosea, see no harm in these stones ; but the teach- 
ing of the other prophets of the 8th cent, evoked 
an aversion, and Hezeldah, Josiah, and Deutero- 
nomy insist on their destruction. Later writers, 
such as P, consider the altar a divinely authorized 
instrument of worship, and they scruple to describe 
the patriarchs as having anything to do with the 
massebhah, representing them as making altars 
(cf. LXX Ex 24*, substituting ‘stones,’ for 

nuBO). Hebrew monotheism, when fully developed, 
denuded sun and moon of their ancient divinity 
(Gn 1**^1®) ; ‘ The heaven is my throne, and the 
earth is my footstool : what manner of house will 
ye build unto me ? ’ (Is 66*). At such a period in 
Hebrew thought there was no longer any super- 
stitious regard for stones, cairns, cromlechs, or 
menhirs. 

Stones are used with no occult associations. 

Samuel commemorates a victory by setting up a stone which 
he called Eben-ezer (1 S 71^) ; the Temple has two pillars, Jachi.u 
and Boaz, set up in the porch (1 K 7-i) ; inscriptions are re- 
corded on stone (Dt 27^-, Ex 34i [the Ten Words]) ; Rachel's 
grave is marked by a stone (Gn 3520); Absalom in his lifetime 
rears a pillar, called a ‘hand,’ to perpetuate his iiiemor}’ (2 S 
; an agreement between Jacob and Laban (Gn as to 

the boundary between them is marked by a stone and cairn 
(gal^Mh, ‘cairn of witness’). 

When men sought an enduring memorial, when 
they wished to make the deity the protector of a 
covenant, they often chose some form of stone as 
an emblem of the divine presence. Something 
more than this is indicated in a few instances. 

Jacob set np a stone for a maR^ibhuh, poured oil upon the 
top of it, and called it Betb-el (Gn 2S*®-®® ; Gn 35** adds chat 
Jacob poured a drink-offering thereon). As the mafhibhCth is 
found associated with altars and ieherdh figures in "religious 
centres, Jacob’s ceremony implies more than it states. JcsLua 
sets up a stone saying, ‘This stone shall be a witness againsc 
us ; for it hath beard all the words of the Lord which he spake 
unto us ’(Jos 24'-'7 E). The use of unhewn stones for an alter 
(Ex 2028 , Dt 2758, Jos 8®*) betrays the feeling that the chisel 
would offend the nurnen In the stone. 

Semitic and other parallels show that such 
instances are surviving specimens of an elaborate 
system of stone-worship. The massebhah is found 
in the cognate langnages, and denotes ‘ lapides qui 
divi dicnntur ’ (Lampndius). .Among the primitive 
Arabs ‘the nusb serves as an altar, the victim’s blood 
is smeared over it ; hence the name ghany. It is, 
however, more than an altar, it represents the god- 
head’ (J. Wellhausen, Reste arah. Heidentumes, 
Berlin, 1887, p. 99). Herodotus (iii. 8) describes 
Arabs making a covenant. 

An umpire draws blood with a sharp stone from the hand of 
each of the two persons making the contract, and with part of 
their garments he smears the blood on seven stones placed 
between them, invoking Orotal and Alilat. Herodotus might 
have added that the parties tasted each other’s blood (\V, R. 
Smith, Kinship and Marriage, London, 1907, p. 56 li.). 

The Canaanite high-place discovereil at Gezer 
reveals the conspicuous place assigned to standing- 
stones in the cult of Palestine before the Hebrew 
occupation (R. A. S. Macalister, Excavation of 
Gezer, London, 1912). Phoenician coins and 
temples confirm the sanctity of the stone column, 
and the Greek name /SatruXos, /SoitcXiob, appears to 
be derived from Beth-el. 

‘Theophrastus, in the 4th century B.C., depicts the supersti- 
tious Greek passing the anointed stones ui the streets, taking 
out his phial and pouring oil on them, falling on his knees to 
adore, and going bis way ’ (PCS ii. 165). 

Traces of like practice are recorded down to the 
present day. A full description of ‘a shrine of 
pre-Islamie stone- worship’ with a ritual preserving 

E re-historic customs in a Turkish village of 
lacedonia is given by A. J. Evans in his ‘ Jlycen- 
aean Tree and Pillar CaXt’ {JHS xxi. [1901] TO ff.). 
It is due to prophetic intolerance of the irrational 
and immoral that so slight traces of litholatry 
remain in the OT. 
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‘ What mean ye by these stones ! ’ asked the 
Hebrews ; ratio in ohscuro, answered Tacitus. To 
seek one principle consistently applied is as hope- 
less in custom as in a language. Feeling, variable 
and indifferent to logic, determines usage in regard 
to sacred stones. Mountains have inspired awe 
and affection — e.g., Olympus, Fujiyama, Hermon, 
Horeb, Sinai — and it has been suggested that the 
sacred pillar is a little model of the Holy Hill. 
Meteorites have been found and treasured ; and, 
if the host of heaven received adoration, any frag- 
ment coming on a path of light, like a falling star, 
or supposed to be sent amid thunder and lightning 
would command devotion (ef. Diana of the 
Ephesians and the image which fell down from 
Jupiter [Ac 19“] ; jScunfXiow in Daraascenus, quoted 
by Photius [a.D. 850], Biblioth. 26 ; 34to, 28 ; 
the Ka'ba at Mecca, as R. Burton thinks [Pilgrim- 
age to El-Medinah and Meccah, London, 1893, ii. 
300 f.], retaining its sanctity in spite of Islam). 
Moreover, the shadow of a pillar is a clue to the 
movement of the sun and the regulation of the 
calendar. The structures at Stonehenge ‘ had for 
the most part an astronomical use in connexion 
with religions ceremonials’ (N. Lockyer, Nature, 
Ixxiii. [1905-06] 153 ; see also series of Notes on 
Stonehenge, ih. Ixxii. [1905] 32, 246, 270, Ixxiii. 
224). The same conclusion is maintained with 
regard to the standing-stones of Stenness in Orkney 
by M. Spence (Scottish Review, xxii. [1893] 401-417). 
The late Hebrew term du^C!, rendered uniformly 
‘sun-images’ in RV (Ezk 6*"®, Lv 26“, Is 17® 27”, 
2 Ch 14' [cf. 14'] 34*- probably represents the 
massebhdh with solar associations. Palestine had 
a human past before the Hebrews entered it. The 
stone-tables (dolmens) occurring in hundreds 
suggested imitation ; the menhirs to the east of 
the Jordan served as prototypes of the mass&}hah. 
Of the more obvious influences specified by the 
Biblical writers the commemoration of the dead 
has always been the strongest inspiration. 

Cup-markings on the massebhdh or on adjoining 
altars are not infrequent (cf. art. CuP- and Ring- 
MAEKINGS). On an altar they are supposed to 
receive the blood of the victim ; on a tombstone 
they would serve for food and drink offered to the 
dead, although a plain Turk explained the hollows 
on tombstones as meant to gather water for the 
birds. The cups are .sometimes in the side, not on 
the upper surface of the stone ; and they may be 
arranged in the shape of a horse-shoe. Cup-mark- 
ings are held to be inconsistent with the purpose 
of the pillar in one case at Gezer, and the situa- 
tion showed that the cups and pillar had not 
originated at the same period (PEFSt xxxvi. 
[1^] 1 12 f . ). The cupped stone is cited to explain 
Zee 3” : ‘ Behold the stone that I have set before 
Joshua ; upon one stone are seven eyes : behold, I 
wilt engrave the graving thereof, saith the Lord 
of hosts, and I will remove the iniquity of that 
land in one day.’ 

An article by B. D. Eerdmans (in JBL xxx. 
[1911] 109-113), entitled ‘The Sepulchral Monu- 
ment “ Massebah,” ’ has revived discussion on the 
meaning of the pillars. 

'The ma^bah is easily explained as a house for the soul. 
Therefore the name of the deceased person is inscribed upon 
it ; and the monument itself is called “soul." The male form 
was chosen for the graves of men, the female form for the 
graves of women ’ (p. 113). 

This result has, w'ith some reservations, been ap- 
proved by E. Sellin, who adds corroborations and, 
in consequence, suggests striking interpretations 
of Is 6'® and 51"- (OLZ xi. [1912] 119tf., 371 ff., 
568 f.). The views of Eerdmans and Sellin are 
strongly contested by K. Budde (ib. 248 ft’., 469 ft’.). 
This indication of sex is a welcome improvement 
on the sugqestio concupiscentice which prevailed for 
some time. In spite of Herodotus, ii. 106, and 


similar testimony in Lucian, and the phallic 
columns at Gezer and Petra, it appears that this 
was a subsidiary and occasional interpretation of 
the standing-stones. The feeling that the stone 
slab or pillar may serve as a resting-place for the 
soul is supported by the Jewish custom in Oriental 
cemeteries (d"!J 0 n's, as they are called) of giving 
every individual a stone. The inscribed name 
indicates the sex, apart from a special shape of the 
stone. The tombstone of a Rabbi or of a person 
who died of cholera has a distinctive shape. 

Litbratukb. — I n addition to sources cited in the art. see 
W. Baudlssin, art. * Malsteine,’ in PRE^ for main works since 
1685; P. Thomsen, Kim^’peTidiiimderpalastinischenAltertums- 
kunde, Tubingen, 1913, contains references to recent periodical 
literature. D. M. KAY. 

MASTER AND SERVANT.— See Em- 
ployees, Employment. 

MATERIALISM. — Materialism is one of 
several types of metaphysical theory concerning 
the nature and number of the ultimate principles 
to be assumed in order to explain the universe. 
Dualism (q.v.) asserts that twm independent prin- 
ciples must be presupposed, viz. mind and matter. 
Monism (q.v.) — in the qualitative sense — regards 
these two principles as simply modes or aspects of 
one ultimate. Monism — in the quantitative sense 
— is imposed to dualism in regarding one principle 
as sufficient. There are two kinds of such monistic 
theory : spiritualism, which affirms mind or spirit 
to be the only ultimate reality, and materialism, 
which makes the same assertion of matter. Thus, 
according to the doctrine of materialism, extended, 
impenetrable, eternally self-existent matter, sus- 
ceptible of motion, is the one fundamental con- 
stituent of the universe ; mind or consciousness is 
but a mode or a property of such matter, and 
psychical processes are reducible to physical. More 
precisely, there are three kinds of metaphysical 
materialism, thus described by Kiilpe (Introd. to 
Philosophy, Eng. tr., p. 117) : ‘ attrilmtive material- 
ism, which m^es mind an attribute of matter ; 
causal . . ., which makes it an effect of matter ; 
and equative . . ., which looks upon mental pro- 
cesses as really material in character.’ 

I. History. — The atomism of Leucippus and 
Democritus is the earliest example of materialistic 
theory. According to these philosophers, the 
physical world is composed of invisible material 
particles, and mind is made up of similar atoms, 
smaller, rounder, smoother, and more mobile. 
The theo^ reduced all qualitative differences to 

t uantitative (of size, form, arrangement), banished 
nal cause or intelhgent purpose from the world, 
denied the immortality of the soul, and interpreted 
the universe only in terms of mechanism ana fixed 
law. The last element in early Greek atomism 
does not necessarily presuppose or involve material- 
istic theory, though Lange, the historian of materi- 
alism, seems to see in it the chief virtue of early 
materialistic speculation. The theory of Leucippus 
and Democritus was developed by Epicurus and 
Lucretius, xvith certain modifications. 

At the beginning of the modern period the early 
Greek materialism was revived by P. Gassendi, who, 
however, deprived it of metaphysical significance 
by reconciling it with belief in God a- Creator of 
the atoms. T. Hobbes, at the same time, taught 
a similar view, so that, though the tone of Ms 
philosophical system is materialistic, he cannot be 
called a thoroughgoing materialist. He strongly 
insisted that all that exists is body or matter, and 
that motion is the only kind of change in the uni- 
verse. Gradually developing in England , material - 
ism perhaps reached its climax in the writings of 
the French Encyclopaedists (q.v.), after science 
had revealed how closely psychical states and 
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mental development depend on the body. P. H. 
D. Holbach’a Bystime de la nature (London, 1770), 
which rejects every form of spiritualism and super- 
naturalism, marks the culmination of this move- 
ment of thought. 

Nearer to our own time materialism appeared, 
as a reaction from post-Kantian idealism, with 
renewed energy in Germany, K. C. Vogt, J. Mole- 
schott, and L. feiichner being its leading exponents 
at about the middle of the 19th century. Their 
writings, though evincing — for the first time, per- 
haps, in the history of materialism — some sense of 
the need of an epistemological foundation for a 
metaphysie which resolves mental process into 
material, reveal great crudity of uiought and 
knowledge in this connexion, and in spite of their 
popularity are of no philosophical worth to an age 
which is careful and critical as to epistemological 
presuppositions, especially such as are involv^ in 
the physical sciences. Description of physical and 
even mental processes, in the language of materi- 
alism, is easier to science ; and this fact, together 
with the jubilant confidence with which science, 
flushed with many suceesse.s, over-hastily exagger- 
ated its own scope and functions a generation ago, 
accounts for the materialistic colouring which 
many generalizations of natural knowledge have 
received — a colouring which has often been taken 
by students of the physical sciences, unpractised 
in phUosophioal reflexion and criticism, for an 
essential implication or consequence of scientific 
truth rightly so called. T. Huxley, who on occa- 
sion could teach materialism of the most dogmatic 
kind, and in another mood would capitulate to 
spiritualism, sought permanent refuge in a^osti- 
cism ; and, since his earlier and more militant 
essays, materialism has found no literary champion 
among British scientists. In dogmatic form it is 
to be found to-day, perhaps, only in the literature 
of secularist ‘ free ’ thought. Even the monism 
of E. Haeckel, which is materialism in all but its 
name, awakens no enthusiasm among scientific 
students in Britain ; it is rightly regarded as in- 
volving an obsolete standpoint wnich science, 
more silent and cautious — if not more critical — 
than formerly, has left behind. 

2 . The attractiveness and plausibility of materi- 
alism. — The chief outbursts of materialistic meta- 
physic have coincided with occasions of renewed 
interest in, or remarkable progress of, physical 
science. The emergence of this tendency to regard 
the world as fundamentally material, at successive 
epochs in the history of thought, is evidence that 
materialism strongly commends itself to many 
minds, especially to those whose studies chiefly 
lie in the sphere of the physical sciences. 

There are many reasons for the attractiveness of 
materialism as a metaphysical theory or view-of- 
the-world to such minds, and the view possesses 
great plausibility when it is contemplated from 
the epistemological standpoint which the natural 
sciences, as well as the philosophy of common 
sense or ordinary social intercourse, take for 
granted. These reasons may now be specified, 
and the assumed theory of knowledge whence 
they derive their plausibil^ examined. 

One reason why, as H. Buiffding says {Problems 
of Philosophy , New York, 1905, p. 140), ‘ever and 
again essays are made in the materialistic direc- 
tion, although — since the advent of the critical 
philosophy — not with such dogmatic assurance 
as formerly,’ is that our knowledge of matter, its 
changes and its properties, is so much greater, 
and so much more easy to obtain, than our know- 
ledge of mind. Psychology is a comparatively 
young science. In so far as it embraces psycho- 
physics and is pursued in its relation to physiology, 
even psychology deals with matter rather than 


with mind. And in so far as it is pursued by the 
analytic method — the only truly psychological one 
— it is a study beset with enormous difficulties. 
Moreover, such psychological knowdedge as is 
forthcoming and established is rarely studied by 
the investigator of physical phenomena, so that 
he proceeds in abstraction from essential elements 
involved in every ‘ objective’ fact that he examines 
and classifies. Psychology, again, more immedi- 
ately involves metaphysics, which for the most 
part is as yet disputed ground. Lastly, the physi- 
cal sciences owe much of their prestige to the fact 
that they are based on measurement, and, being 
thus quantitative, are capable of mathematical 
treatment, whereas in psychology (of the pure or 
analytic kind) measurement is out of the question. 

The physical sciences, again, impress us wdth 
their connectedness. The connectedness of the 
material world exercises an overwhelming power 
on our minds, and especially upon the imagination. 
Mind, on the other hand, is discontinuous ; it is 
known only in the form of individual minds ; and 
these minds are not known, as yet, with anything 
like certainty, to communicate with each other 
through any other medium than that of matter. 
Further, we know minds only in connexion with 
bodies or material organisms, and, so far as observa- 
tion goes, we have no knowledge of mind existing 
independently of body, though — again, so far as 
observation goes — it seems that most material 
‘ things’ exist without mind. Science teaches ns 
also of the past history of a material world which 
existed for ages before organic beings, which alone 
experience enables us certainly to endow with 
minds, could exist upon it. Yet more impressive 
is the array of facts furnished by physiology, com- 
parative anatomy and psychology, and pathology 
as to the concomitance of psychical processes with 
physical, their dependence on material phenomena 
such as the functioning of the brain, the correlation 
of mental development throughout the animal 
kingdom with organization and complexity of 
brain-structure, the efiects upon mind of injury or 
disease in brain tissue, and so forth. Thus a very 
strong, clear, and convincing case for the priority 
of matter to mind, and for the dependence of the 
mental on the material, is presented by science ; 
and there is much to suggest that consciousness 
is a property, and, indeed, a product or an eflect, 
of matter or material proce.»s. The progress of 
science would seem, as Huxley put it, to have 
meant the extension of mechanical law and the 
realm of matter, and the concomitant banishment 
of spirit and spontaneity from the universe, and 
to afford as good ground for asserting mental 
phenomena to be effects of material as for asserting 
heat to be due to physical causes. 

Moreover, it may be added, it is impossible to 
invalidate this coherent and cumulative argument 
for materialism from the standpoint of the physi- 
cal sciences. No countercase can be made, for 
instance, out of the fact, if it be a fact, that to 
some mental events no correlated material changes 
wdthin the brain have been discovered ; for future 
research may possibly discover them, and it is 
precarious to stake our metaphysical theory on 
gaps in scientific knowledge. N or can materialism 
bo refuted by saying that thought, or con.^cious- 
ness in general, is unlike other activities or pro- 
perties of matter. Heat, light, sound, and elec- 
tricity are qualitatively different, yet all of them 
are properties of matter or of ether possessing 
some of the characteristics of matter. It is a 
baseless dogma that the effect must resemble the 
cause, so long as we refer to phenomenal causes 
and efiects. Science, in its more abstract develop- 
ments, does indeed reduce all diversity to quanti- 
tative difference, all causality to identity, so that 
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heat, light, electricity, etc., are resolved into 
motions of matter — i.e. of extended and inert sub- 
stance ; but at tlds level of analysis consciousness, 
looked upon as one kind of phenomenon among 
others, and regarded from the purely or abstractly 
objective point of view adopted by science, might 
similarly be held capable of resolution into physi- 
cal antecedents. Perhaps the most that can be 
urged, from this epistemological standpoint, in 
opposition to materialism, is that the adoption of 
it as metaphysical truth would involve ns in ab- 
solute scepticism, and therefore in doubt as to the 
validity of materialism. For, if thoughts and all 
other modes of being conscious are produced by 
material causes, and their co-existences and se- 
quences are mechanically determined (so that all 
purposiveness is excluded), there would seem to be 
no reason for believing thac any of our thoughts 
and judgments, even concerning matter, are true. 
This argument should suffice to dispose of the 
dogmatic certainty of mateiialism, though not 
necessarily of the possibility of its (indemonstrable) 
truth. That material change, while ever pursuing 
the sole path of least resistance, should throw ofi' 
psychical opi-phenomena, the connexion of which 
is that of logical sequence, is a possibility with 
which the materialist must be credited, and to 
which, perhaps, his opponent will allow him to be 
welcome. A similar crux which materialism has 
to encounter is the order in the universe. If there 
be enough disorder to disturb the equanimity of 
the spiritualist and to put the theist in a difficulty, 
there is surely too much order in the world to 
allow the materialist to feel at home there. 

3. Refutation of materialism. — But there are 
more telling arguments against a materialistic 
metaphysic than any of those hitherto mentioned. 
They emerge only when the question of the episte- 
mological standpoint of physical science is raised, 
and the first principles and presuppositions of such 
knowledge are exposed to the searching light of 
criticism. 

When science boasts of the ‘objectivity’ of its 
knowledge, it does not merely imply possession of 
knowledge (concerning fact) such as is universal, 
or capable of being common to all subjects— which 
is a perfectly legitimate contention ; it further 
drops out of sight altogether, as convenient or 
essential to its own practical procedure, all refer- 
ence to the subject of such knowledge, or to the 
subjective elements which are essential to the very 
existence of knowledge at all, and which survive 
in some form even when science has developed its 
abstractive proce.sses to the furthest limit. Itightly 
recognizing that any object of universal human 
experience, such as the sun, is ‘ independent ’ of 
any individual subject’s consciousness, we are often 
apt to speak as if such an object were similarly 
independent of the experience of human subjects 
collectively — which is a very different matter. 
The phenomena which science studies are not in- 
deed the objects of individual experience, the nature 
of which— in complete isolation from intercourse 
with other individuals’ experience— we can only 
guess or reconstruct in part ; but they are the sum 
of objective elements common to many individual 
experiences. Con.sciousness of an object which is 
not owned, a cognition which is nobody’s, a pheno- 
menon which does not appear to some subject — 
these things are impossible, inconceivable, and 
meaningless. Knowledge, moreover, as distin- 
guished from pure passive sensation (if there be 
such a thing in reality), reveals the work of sub- 
jective activity and creative elaboration ; and the 
more generalized and abstract the principles of 
theoretical science become, the more, and not the 
less, of this teleological or subjective shaping, 
guided by interests, ends, and purposes, do they 


disclose. Thus, to consider the ‘objects’ of uni- 
versal experience as entirely sundered from, or 
independent of, all subjects, to regard the pheno- 
mena of science as the phenomena per se, however 
convenient and harmless it may be for purposes 
of ordinary discourse and practical scientific in- 
vestigation and description, is epistemologically 
false, or, rather, nonsensical. Yet it is precisely 
by the erection of this colloquial fiction into an 
epistemological principle that materialism and all 
kindred forms of thought obtain a fixed founda- 
tion. Experience — the only ultimate datum, the 
one thing which cannot be doubted or explained 
away without involving the assertion of its reality 
— is always essentially a duality in unity, sub- 
jective and objective ; either aspect without the 
other is an impossibility. Science can ignore — so 
long as it confines itself to its own business — the 
one element in experience, the subjective, though 
of course its whole procedure involves subjective 
activity ; and it ignores it so completely that its 
students have sometimes come to look upon what 
they have agreed to leave out of sight (it being 
none of their business) as non-existent. Objects 
come to be talked of as if they were really subject- 
less ; their independence, their priority, their ex- 
clusive reality come to be affirmed. The scientist, 
leaving himself out of account at the beginning, 
cannot discover himself at the end ; he is thus led 
to think that his own mind, which has largely 
shaped his phenomena and made them what they 
are for him, is but an illusion, an efiect, an epi- 
phenomenon, a shadow cast by the machinery that 
he is engaged in contemplating. It is small 
wonder that, when science, without raising the 
previous question as to the nature of experience 
and the implications and presuppositions of know- 
ledge, sets out in quest of a metaphysio, it should 
land in materialism. It is just as natural that, 
setting out forearmed with knowledge of the ele- 
ments of the science of knowledge, it should come, 
when it seeks a metaphysic at aU, to adopt the 
opposite creed of spiritualism. 

Once, then, the materialist is allowed the right 
to talk of objects without implicated subjects, of 
‘purely objective’ facts, of phenomena «6, he 
can proceed to lay before us an array of imposing 
facts and arguments which, from the standpoint 
conceded to him, are as irrefutable as they are im- 
pressive. But, once the epistemological assump- 
tion that objects, as known to us, can exist to be 
known independently of all experiencing subjects 
is shown to be impossible, the tables are turned. 
Not only do the arguments in question lose all 
their apparent force, but consciousness, which 
materialism would resolve into an epi-phenomenal 
effect or property of self -existent matter, is seen to 
be the primary reality, and matter as we know it is 
shown to be a conceptual construction of mind. 
Materialism, we conclude, misunderstands human 
experience, in which subjective and objective form 
one whole, while they are gradually differentiated 
only through increasingly complicated processes of 
conceptual distinction. The objective, moreover, 
is not to be identified with the material, as if these 
were convertible terms. Matter is a conceptual 
abstraction from experience, and so cannot be 
taken for the ground or source thereof. Atoms, 
again, are only figurative ideas ; and that they 
have to be endowed with the very attributes which, 
in gross matter, they were invented to explain, if 
not indeed with attributes that contradict all 
observation, is a sufficient warning ag.ainst adop- 
tion of the naively realistic view that they are 
corporeal or material particles. 

Materialism also involves the old and obsolete 
assumption that the so-called secondary ciiaracters 
of matter (colour, tone, odour, etc.) are fundaraen- 
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tally dili'eieut from the so-called primary (extension, 
impenetrahility, etc.). It was one of G. Berkeley’s 
great contributions to philosophy to show that this 
distinction is untenable. The secondary' qualities 
of matter have been generally admitted to be ‘ in 
our mind ’ and not ‘ in matter.’ But on closer 
examination it is to be seen that the primary 
qualities are in precisely the same case. Our idea 
of extension, for instance, is gained only through 
touch or sight ; and the perceived ‘ size ’ of a body 
depends on our distance from it. That a material 
object is of the same size, though at one time it 
may appear larger and at another smaller to a 
percipient, is an inference, and involves the revision 
of the evidence of our senses by reasoning. The 
extension which we attribute to a physical object, 
then, is inferred, and not perceived, extension ; 
and, if we abstract from our idea of extension the 
sensation-elements supplied by touch or sight, 
nothing remains. Therefore matter possesses ex- 
tension no more than it possesses colour, except as 
perceived by our minds. If, then, there be any- 
thing at all (which Berkeley denied) other than 
our minds and the direct action of God upon them 
which causes the sensations whence our idea of 
extension (or any other quality of matter) is 
derived, it is obvious that this something cannot 
be matter as it is perceived. There may be what 
J. S. Mill called a ‘permanent possibility of sensa- 
tion ’ independent of us, whose esse is not percipi ; 
but, if there be, it is an entity wholly different 
from the ‘ matter ’ of physical science and common 
sense, and, for all we know, may just as aptly be 
described as mind or spirit. We can, therefore, 
without self-contradiction ascribe our sensations 
to God (Berkeley) or to other spiritual existences 
(pluralism ) ; but we cannot ascribe them to matter 
as perceived. Either of the views just mentioned 
would explain our experience ; and, unless we 
ascribe our sensations to the influence of other 
spiritual existences endowed with ‘being for self,’ 
we cannot but assume, with Berkeley, that the 
noumenal matter, the substratum of sensations, the 
substance which constitutes the permanent possi- 
bility of sensation, is but a medium or means 
existing solely for our sakes, and one which, from 
a theist’s point of view, must seem superfluous. 
The concept of matter, then, is built on the basis 
of sense-impressions ; and materialism uses this 
manifestly conceptual construction to explain the 
origin of sense-impressions. It thus seeks to 
derive the underived from the derived. 

There are several other inconsistencies involved 
in materialistic doctrine, one or two of which may 
briefly be mentioned. Materialism implies that 
everything which happens and is accompanied by 
consciousness of its happening would happen equally 
well without consciousness; or, in otlier words, 
that consciousness makes no difference to the 
course of the world. But, if so, it is difficult, on 
the theory of evolution by survival of the fittest, 
which is the current scientific explanation of the 
origin and permanence of every organ and every 
function, as well as of every individual organism 
and every species, to account for the emergence, 
and still more for the development, of mind. 
Materialism, again, of the more thoroughgoing 
type, regards consciousness as the product or effect 
of rnatter, while cherishing the principle of ex nihilo 
nihil Jit in its application to what physicists call 
‘ energy.’ The law of the Conservation of Energy 
is often held — though doubtless quite errone- 
ously — to assert that not only is there quantitative 
equivalence between the energy which, in any 
physical change, disappears in one form and that 
which appears in another, but abo that the sum- 
total of energy in the universe is constant. The 
latter, and illegitimate, part of the generalization 


has been a tenet of materialists ; and it is difficuli 
to reconcile it with their a-ssertion that mental 
jihenomena aie caused by material. For in every 
such pioduction of consciousness a disappearance 
of physical energy should take place, unless energy 
is also attributable to consciousness. The last 
view is so objectionable on many grounds to 
materialists, partly because it opens the possibility 
that mind can produce physical eflects, that they 
have avoided working it out. Lastly, it is generally 
admitted that materialism cannot explain even 
the simplest type of conscious process. The diffi- 
culty of conceiving how a sensation or a feeling 
could be the necessary consequence or eli'ect of 
motion in matter or mass-points, and of imagining 
how mathematical physics would cope with such 
a possibility, is overwhelming ; and, of course, it 
has never been faced. 

4. Recent substitutes for materialism: hylozo- 
ism. — It is not surprising, under the pressure of 
all these difficulties and in the light of the self- 
criticism to which the structure of physical science 
has of late been subjected, that materialism should 
at the present time be a practically abandoned 
philosophical theory. Useful as a method, it is 
wanting as a metaphysic ; and representatives of 
natural science with a leaning towards metaphysical 
speculation and a preference for materialistic ter- 
minology adopt in its stead a monism which has 
much in common with the ancient doctrine of 
hylozoism, according to which all matter is not inert 
— as mathematical physics asserts for its necessary 
postulate — but living. Thus J. Tyndall was willing 
to endow primordial matter with ‘ the promise and 
latency of life’ ; and W. EL Clifford, in his ‘mind- 
dust’ hypothesis, and Haeckel, in his imaginative 
theory of atoms indwelt byrudimentary souls, go yet 
further, and couple hylozoism with pan-psychism. 

Hylozoism is as ancient as the Ionian school of 
Greek philosophy, and was taught in a crude form 
by Th^es. The Stoic doctrine of a world-soul is 
another form of it, revived and developed by several 
thinkers in the period of the Kenaissance (Para- 
celsus, Telesio, Bruno, etc. ). Hylozoism reappears 
again in the writings of the Cambridge Platonists 
(q.v.), as well as in the speculations of philosophers 
such as J. B. Robinet and G. T. Fechner; and 
pan-psychism — the view that all matter is psychical 
or has a psychical aspect — which was held by 
Spinoza (‘omniaquamvis diversisgradibus animata’ 
[Ethics, ii. prop. xiii. note]) and Leibniz, is common 
to the numerous advocates whom pluralism finds 
at the present day. It is doubtful whether hylozo- 
ism, with its assertion that all matter is organized 
or living, can be maintained without the further 
assumption of pan-psychisra, that the real elements 
of the world, and all that we call ‘ things,’ are 
psychical entities endowed with ‘being for self’ ; 
and, indeed, many writers seem to use the term 
‘hylozoism’ as if it included the latter doctrine. 
But, without this added implication, and taken in 
the etymological sense alone, hylozoism involves 
the repudiation of most of the consequences drawn 
from rigid materialism. For it denies the inertia 
of matter and the .statement that motion is exclu- 
sively caused by external forces, crediting material 
bodies with capacity for self-movement, and re- 
garding life as an inherent or essential property 
of all matter as such. Thus, as Kant saw, hylozo- 
ism is the death-blow to science — ‘ science ’ being 
understood, as Kant understood it, to mean a 
^wri pure or mathematical physics. The latter 
kind of knowledge being assumed by Kant to be 
necessary and universal, he could write thus : 

‘ The possibility of living matter cannot even be thought ; 
its concept involves a contr^iction because lifelessness, inertia, 
constitutes the essential character of matter ' {Kritik of Judg- 
ment, tr. J. H. Bernard, London, 1892, p. 304). 
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While Kant thus sa\Y that hylozoism meant 
ruin to science in so far as it involves the calcula- 
bility (by an intelligence higher than ours, though 
strictly finite like that imagined by Lairlace) of 
all past and future states of the world froni a 
sufficient knowledge of the position and motion 
of each of its mass-points at any given moment, 
modern upholders of the mind-stutf hypothesis, 
and of Haeckel’s hylozoistic or pan-psyehie theory, 
have not been so clear-sighted. They would retain 
materialism, for all intents and purposes, while 
changing its name. Qualitative monism is, indeed, 
in all its forms a position of unstable equilibrium ; 
or, to change the metaphor, it is a half-way house 
(for temporary lodging) between materialism and 
spiritualism. And, as retreat upon materialpm 
becomes more and more impossible, as hylozoism 
is seen to possess greater capacity to explain 
actuality than the doctrine of dead and absolutely 
inert matter, and as, finally, life means the power 
to act or change according to an internal principle, 
while only one such principle is known to us — i.e. 
thought, together with feeling, desire, and ivill, 
which depend upon it — it will doubtless come to 
be more and more plainly seen that the implica- 
tions of natural science are not materialistic hut 
spiritualistic. 

Literatur*. — F. A. Lange, History of Materialism, Eng. 
tr., London, 18Y7-81 ; R. Flint, Anti-theislic Theories, Edin- 
burgh, 1879; F P.n.'M'i. .q.' .’. d’- r'--’ - vhie, 
Berlin, 1893; J. W' I,' \ ■■ . .1 ••••.•- ■■•don, 

1907 ((or episten ,, ■ ' - ' ■ - ‘‘I'C, In- 

traduction to Philosophy, Eng. tr., do. 1897. 

F. R. Tennant. 

MATERIALISM (Chinese). —Chinese religion 
and philosophy have been declared by many writers 
to be materialistic j one of them ^ went even so far 
Eis to regard materialism as a special creed taking 
rank with Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. 
This view implies a misconception of materialism : 
a philosopher who does not oelieve in a personal 
God, or who assigns to a Supreme Being a sub- 
stantial body, is not a materialist. Materialism 
assumes matter to be the only basis of reality. 
This is ‘cosmological materialism,’ to be distin- 
guished from ‘ ethical materialism,’ which sees the 
aim of life in egotism, pleasure, and sen.suality. 
Both are to be found in China, but they are not 
at the root of her great religious systems, although 
materialistic tendencies may be found occasionally. 
Nobody will seriously think of imputing material- 
ism to the Buddhist faith, which teaches that the 
visible world is nothing but a semblance, a vision 
without any reality. Taoism takes a similar 
view-point : there exists nothing except Tao, the 
Ahsolute, a supernatural, incomprehensible entity. 
But how about Confucianism, which hM often been 
described as materialistic ? 

Confucius himself owned to a ‘ benevolent ag- 
nosticism,’ declining all metaphysical speculations, 
but was not averse to popular beliefs and customs. 
To a disciple asking him about death he replied, 
‘ While you do not know life, how can you know 
about death’’ and on another occasion he made 
the remark, ‘ Show respect to the spirits, but keep 
aloof from them.’ ’ He believed in a superior being 
which he called Heaven, hut never used the per- 
sonal name God — a fact by which he laid himself 
open to the charge of atheism. Probably he had 
no clear notion of heaven, but certainly he did 
not conceive it as an anthropomorphic god. Still 
more than Confucius himself his followers, especi- 
ally the philosophers of the Sung period (12th cent. 
A.D.), have been denounced as materialists, but 
unjustly. The system of Chu Hsi, the head of 
this school, is a pure dualism. He recognizes two 
principle.s, matter and reason, and to the latter 

1 H. A. Giles, Religions of Ancient China. 

2 Anal. xi. 11, vi. 20. 


even concedes priority. Out of their combination 
the world was evolved. Matter splits into the five 
elements (metal, wood, water, fare, and earth); 
reason is the life- and mind-producing element, 
which also contains the virtues (benevolence, 
righteousness, propriety, and knowledge). 

Another kind of dualism savouring much of 
materialism was in vogue in ancient China, and 
seems to have been the starting-point of Chu Hsi’s 
philosophy. At the earlier stages of civilization 
religion, philosophy, and sciences are usually not 
yet separated. So it was in China, where we meet 
with the dnalistic theory of yin and yang in Con- 
fucian as well as in Taoist works. It was the first 
germ of a natural philosophy universally accepted 
by the Chinese irrespective of their religious con- 
victions or philosophic ideas. In the commentary 
to the Yi King ascribed to Tse-sse, the grandson 
of Confucius (5th cent. B.C.), we read that the 
origin of existence is due to the cosmic dual forces 
yin and yang ; yang is the bright, male, generative 
principle, yin the dark, female, and receptive 
poAver ; yang forms the heaven, yin the earth. 
Most Chinese critics look upon these principles 
as material substances — an interpretation open to 
doubt. Bnt we have another testimony by the 
Taoist writer Lieh-tse of the same time, showing 
that he at least considered the yin and the yang 
to be substances. The evolution theory, though 
not quite scientific, reminds us of that of modem 
naturalists. 

‘The sages of old held that the Yang and the Yin govern 
heaven and earth. Now, form being bom out of the formless, 
from what do heaven and earth take their oripn ? It is said : 
There was a great evolution, a great inception, a great be- 
. I T). ri’ c jrr .■ . ’ ’ 

•• •• I :l • vr. i; i" ■ ’■ .■ ..r" 


No divine being intervenes in the creation of the 
world, and yet we are not justified in calling Lieh- 
tse a materialist, for, notivithstanding this material- 
istic theory, the highest principle remains Tao, 
a spiritual being which alone is endoived with 
reality ; the world with all its changes is imaginary. 

At an early age the Chinese had further de- 
veloped this dualistic theory of yin and yang by 
enlarging on the working of the five elements 
which were conceived as physical and as meta- 
physical essences as well. They ivere believed to 
predominate and vanquish one another in regu- 
lar turns, thus bringing about the four seasons : 
in spring the element wood reigns supreme, in 
summer fire, in autumn metal, and in w'inter 
water ; to earth there is no corresponding season. 
The elements have their seat in different direc- 
tions : wood in the east, fire in the south, earth 
in the centre, metal in the west, and water in the 
north. They are ruled by five deities, the genii of 
the seasons and the four quarters. 

Whereas this attempt at natural philosophy is 
nothing but a medley of heterogeneous, more or 
less fanciful, thoughts, the old dualistic th^ry 
was transformed into a consistent materialistic 
system by the sceptic Wang Ch'ung (1st cent. A.D.). 
From various utterances it would appear that he 
thought of yang as a fiery and of yin as a watery 
element. The former produced the sun, the moon, 
and the other stars of heaven, while from water 
and its sediments earth, the oceans, and the atmo- 
sphere were developed. Both fluids are in constant 
motion, but their movement is not governed by 
any intelligence or subservient to the purpose of 
any spiritus rector; it is spontaneous and reflated 
solely by its own inherent natural laws ; heaven 
and earth do not act on purpose, nor are they 
endowed with consciousness. Wang Chung re- 
jects all anthropomorphisms which have clustered 
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round the idea of heaven or God. The human 
body is formed of the two fluids, the yin producing 
the body, and the yang the vital spirit and the 
mind. At death they again disperse, the yang, 
or heavenly fluid, returning to its original state 
of unconsciousness. Consequently there can he no 
immortality, which Chu Hsi likewise disclaims. 

Wang Chung’s materialism has not had any 
serious influence on the Chinese people, not be- 
cause they had a horror of materialism, as many 
Westerners have, but owing to Wang Ch'ung*s 
bold criticisms on the national sages, Confucius 
and Mencius, which they have never condoned. 
So far as we know, Wang Chung is the only 
Chinese thinker who set forth a scientific system 
of cosmological materialism. 

Already in the 4th cent. B.C. ethical materialism 
found an advocate in Yang Chu, the philosopher 
of egoism and pessimism. He maintains that in 
human life happiness is far exceeded by misfor- 
tune, and that this is the result of the badness of 
the world and of men’s own doing. The practice 
of virtue is of no avail, because in this world the 
wicked thrive, and the virtuous are visited with 
disasters. Therefore men ought not to harass 
themselves in striving after unattainable or useless 
aims such as wealth, honour, or fame, or sacrifice 
themselves for others, but should enjoy their short 
span and be satisfied with the good that they have, 
for with death everything ends. In consequence 
of the vehement impeachments of Mencius this 
doctrine has never got a hold on the Chinese mind. 

Both Yang Chu and Wang Ch'ung have been 
long buried in oblivion, until they w'ere redeemed 
from it by the congenial interest of foreign ad- 
mirers. 

Liteeatcri.— W. Grube, ‘Die chineeieohe Philosophie,’ in 
AUgeTTieine Geschichte der Fhilosophie {Kultur der Gegemvart, 
i. 6), Berlm, 1909 ; H. A. Giles, Religions of Ancient China, 
London, 1905 ; E. Faber, Der Naturalismus bei den alien 
Chineseni Werke des Phitosopken Licius, Elberfeld, 1877 ; L. 
Giles, Taoist Teachings from the Bock of Lieh Tzu, London, 
1912 ; A. Forke, * Yang Chu, the Epicurean, in bis Kelation to 
Lieh-^tse, the Pantheist,^ in Joam. Peking Oriental Society, iii. 
[1893], no. 8 ; L. Cranmer'Byng and A. Forke, YaM Chxds 
Garden of Pleasure, London, 1912 ; A. David, Les Theories 
individualistes dans la philosophie chinoise (Yang^Tchou), 
Paris, 1909; A. Forke, Lun Ring, Berlin, 1907-11, pt. i., 

* Philosophical Essays of Wang Oh*ung * ; pt. ii., * Miscellaneous 
Essavs of Wang Ch'ung’ ; S. L.e Gall, Tchou-Hx ; sa doctrine, 
eon influence, Shanghai, 1894. A. FOBKE. 

MATERIALISM (Indian). — i, AVe possess 
several comparatively modem works which set 
forth the various philosophic systems of India — 
e.g., Summary of all the Systems,^ and Reunion of 
Six Systems.^ The systems are arranged in 
the order of their increasing orthodoxy, from the 
author's point of view: the first, for which, as we 
ahall see, materialism is a suitable name, is the 
worst of all, and the only one wliich is expressly 
in contradiction with the general conception of 
Indian philosophy and mysticism. 

In more ancient sources — in the Mahabhdrata, 
on the one side, and in the Buddhist scriptures, 
canonical or scholastic, on the other — Ave find data 
concerning this materialistic system whicli are 
scanty but generally in agreement.*^ 

As regards the sources that would give us direct 

1 Skr. text, ed. Calcutta, isr-S, and Poona, 190C; The Surca- 
darianasaiiigraka, or Review of the different Systems of Hindu 
Philosophy, by Madhavacharya (a.d. 1331), tr. E. B. Cowell and 
A. E. pough, ^ndon, 1882; Germ. tr. (which owes much to 


L. Suali, Calcutta, li>05 (the chapter which interests us has 
been translated into French by Ij. Suali, in Mutton, ix. [1908J 
277 £f.) ; among the other ‘ modern ’ sources is the Prabodhachan- 
drodaya, xx\ii. 18 (11th cent.). 

3 For the Mahdbhdrata see E. W. Hopkins, The Great Epic 
of India, New York, 1901, and the works on luaterialiMn cited 
in the bibliography ; Bhagavad-Gltd, xvi. 6 (tr. L. D. Barnett, 
Temple Classics Series, Loudon, 1905, p. 168). 


information about the materialist school only a 
few citations can be brought forward, and their 
authenticity is not certain.^ 

We are not convinced that a materialistic ‘ school,* 
a ‘ system,* in the exact sense of the word, existed. 
Tliere have been ‘materialists’ who have enter- 
tained some very well-defined theories, to whom 
the ‘ spiritualists,’ whether Brahmans, Buddhists, 
or Jains, give different names, and whose opinions 
are, perhaps artificially, grouped in the works of 
which we have spoken. 

The mostcharacteristic nameisNastikas, literally 
‘deniers,* ‘misbelievers,’ those who say na asti, 
ovK ^ari.^ The most famous are (a) Charvakas 
(difficult to interpret ; Cliarvaka is said to be the 
founder of the sect ; he is undoubtedly the demo- 
niac ogre spoken of in the Mahdbhdrata) (6) 
Lokayatas,* ‘ worldly,* ‘ spread throughout the 
v.'orld’ (a term which, according to T. W, Rhys 
Davids, denotes primarily the knowledge of nature- 
lore, and whose adherents are said to be the 
‘explainers of [the genesis of] the world’) ; and (c) 
Barhaspatyas, ‘ disciples of Brhaspati* (the chaplain 
of the Vedie gods and the lord of wisdom). 

2 . In theBuddhist>S'«^^a5thedoctrineof material- 
ism is attributed to ‘ Ajita of the garment of hair,* 
one of the scholars and famous ascetics of the time 
of Buddha. He said : 

* There is no such thing as alms or sacrifice or offering. There 
is neither fruit nor result of good and evil deeds. There is no 
such thing as this world or the next. There is neither father 
nor mother, nor beings springing into life without them. There 
are in the world no recluses or Br^mans . . . who, having 
understood and realised, by themselves alone, both this world 
and the next, make their wisdom known to others. A human 
being is built up of the four elements. When he dies, the 
earthy in him returns and relapses to the earth, the fluid to the 
water, the heat to the fire, the windy to the air, and his 
faculties [^the five senses, and the mind as a sixth] pass into 
space (or ether]. The four bearers, on the bier as a fifth, take 
bis dead body away ; till they reach the buming-CTOund men 
utter forth eulogies, but there his bones are bleached, and his 
offerings end in ashes. It is a doctrine of fools, this talk of 
gifts. It is an empty lie, mere idle talk, when men say there is 
profit therein. Fools and wise alike, on the dissolution of the 
body, are cut off, annihilated, and after death they are not.’*^ 

It will be seen (1) that these formulae show a 
really authentic character, Th^ are quite in- 
dependent of Buddhism, for the Buddhists do not 
believe much more than Ajita in the use of sacrifice 
and offering. Perhaps they come from the Agnikas 
or Jatilas (ascetics who give burnt offerings, who 
have braided hair), who entered in large numbers 

1 Citations in the ‘summaries’ mentioned in notes 1 and 8 on 
previous col. ; and also in the BuddJiist sources (see p. 494», n. 4). 

2 Maitrl Upanisad, Manu, Mahahkdrata ; the name originally 
extended to all kinds of sceptics, deniers of the Vedic gods, or 
of the Br^manic laws (see below). 

3 See O. Bohtlingk and R. Roth, Sanskrit-Worterhuck, Petro- 
grad, 1S55-75, ii. 997. 

4 See Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, i. (Oxford, 1890) 
14, 110, 139, 166. C. Bendall {Athenceum, 30th June 1900) 
rightly remarks that Rhys Davids is wrong in sajing : ‘ Of the 
real existence of a school of philosophy that called itself by the 
name [Lokayataj^here is no trace.’ The traces are numerous. 
See also art. Lokatata. 

6 Digha Hikdya, i. 55 ; SaihyxUta Nikaya, iii. 307 ; Slajjhima 
Nikaya, I. 516, and also in the Sanskrit sources. This passage 
has often been translated. The version reproduced above is 
that of Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 73. Attention 
should be drawn to those of E. Bumouf {Le Lotus de la bonne 
UA, Paris, 1852), P. Gnmblot {Sept Suttas pdlis, do. 1876), and 
R. O. P^nke {Dlghanikdya in Austcahl ubersetzt, Gottingen, 
1913). The sacred writings of the Jains contain the same 
evidence, and confirm the Buddhist tradition (see H. Jacobi, 
Jaina Sutras, ii. pp. xxiii, 339, 343 ; SBE xlv. [1895]). 

A more complete study would describe the opinions of Purapa 
Kassapa, another materialist contemporary writh Buddha {Digha, 
i. 52), who denies responsibility, and teaches what is called the 
* theory of non-action ’ : ‘ If with a discus with an edge sharp 
as a razor he should make all living creatures on the earth one 
heap, one mass of flesh, there would be no guilt thence result- 
ing, no increase of g'uilt would ensue’; and the opinions of 
Makkhali, who denies liberty : ' There is no such thing as power 
or energy, or human strength or human vigour. . . . Beings 
are bent this way and that by their fate, by their individual 
nature,’ and comes very near the well-known point of view of 
the Mahdbhdrata, namely, the omnipotence of fate {<hiira) and 
the weakness of hu«uan activity {puriisaknra). It wa-; Buddha 
who said that fate {daiva) ia only the sum of our former actions. 
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into the primitive community, and for -whom the 
time of novitiate was shortened ‘ because they 
believed in the retribution of actions.’ 

(2) Ajita does not believe in life after death or 
re-birth ; he believes only in the four elements, 
earth, water, heat, wind, conceived in a material- 
istic sense ; he therefore denies the fifth element, 
consciousness or cognition (vijnana), which, under 
different names and in ditterent manners, con- 
stitutes, in the ‘orthodox’ or ‘ spiritusdistic ’ 
systems, the essential of what the West calls the 
‘ soul.’ ' The doctrine attributed to the material- 
ists by later sources, viz. that ‘ thought develops 
in the human body from a special mixture of the 
elements like the intoxicating power of the fermen- 
tation of the grain or of the juice of the sugar- 
cane,’ arises quite naturally from this ancient 
theory of Ajita. 

(3) Ajita denies the fruit of good and bad actions, 
and, consequently, morality. He is a Nastika, 
a ‘denier.’ He certainly denies sacrifice, super- 
natural births, etc., but, of all these denials, the 
denial of the remuneration of good and bad actions 
is the most monstrous. The Buddhist works teach 
that fal.se opinion (mithyddrsti) consists essenti- 
ally in this denial, which destroys the ‘roots of 
merit ’ and causes a man to commit all kinds of sin.’ 

Ajita seems to have led an ascetic life ; but 
‘unbelievers,’ ‘deniers,’ are usually ‘libertines,’ 
if we believe our sources, which attribute to them 
sayings like the following : 

‘ As long as we live we ought to live happily, enjoying the 
pleasures of the senses. How can the body reappear after it 
has been reduced to ashes ? ’ 3 

3 . What leads us to believe that there was, 
properly speaking, a materialist school, is the 
double philosojihical theory that our texts attri- 
bute to the deniers. 

(а) ‘The only means of knowledge (pramana) 
is the immediate evidence of the senses.’ All 
orthodox Indian schools are wrong in appealing 
to induction (annmdna) or to authority (the word 
of a competent person, of an omniscient being 
[sarvajila], or of the Veda). 

A sentence belonging to the literature of the 
materialists says : ‘ There is nothing in man except 
what is visible to the senses. Look, dear friend, 
at what these so-called scholars call the traces of 
the wolf.’‘‘ A man who wanted to convert — let us 
say ‘ pervert ’—a' woman to his materialist opinion-s, 
went out of the town with her, and on the dust 
of the road he drew with the thumbs, index fingers, 
and middle fingers of his two hands, marks re- 
sembling the footprints of a wolf. In the morning 
the scholars said; ‘Assuredly a wolf came last 
night from the forest ; for otherwise it would be 
impossible that there could be a wolfs footprints 
on the road.’ .And the man said to the woman : 
‘See, dear fi lend, what clever thinkers these men 
are who maintain that induction proves the exist- 
ence of supra-sen.sible objects, and who are regarded 
as scholar.s by the crowd.’ 

( б ) Denying induction, these philosoithers with- 
out philosophy are forced to deny causality. The 
name Svabhavikas is given to the scholars who 

' Among the queations which the Buddha refused to examine 
(bee . .'I ! ■■ .■■ .ol. i. p. 221t) occurs this one: ‘Is 

the ■ 1 I ■.■ s.rme thing as the body 

Is it -. ;r — .... — ,, Tlie Buddha condemns the two 

opposite opinions and constructs a middle way. 

In order to exhaust the Pali material on the question of 
materialism, one must read also the Pdjjosi Suttanta (see the 
tr. in Rhys Davids, op. cit. ii. 347), in which there is a discussion 
not only on the existence of another world, gods, etc., but also 
on the existence of the soul. 

’See Abkidhartmiko^ahhdsija, ch. iv., tr. in Musi&n, xv. 
[1914] 31. 

^ ^a^arianasawi'c?iclo)/o ; see ix. [190S] 28-2. 

* Lokatatfranirvni/a ((ktoni .She uo'iTf. iVuf. xviil. fl90.5]2'.10): ' 
flaijdarianasamvc/ohai/a, in i.x, 380; iladhuoma- \ 

karxtti, Petrograd, 1908, p, 360; Modhmhiaktirntdra. do. PKrr ; 
p. 209. I 


believe that things, the colour of the lotus and the 
sharpness of thorns, are bom from the svabhdva, 
‘own nature.’ Much could be said on the exact 
value of this word; it probably means: ‘Things 
are not produced by causes ; they are because 
they are.’^ 

Literatcue. — A. M. Pizzagalli, Nastika, Carvdka e Loka- 
yatika, eontriMito alia storia del materialismo nelt’ India 
antica, Pisa, 1907, ‘ Sulla Setta degli Svabhavavadinah,’ in Reale 
Istituto lombardo di scieiize e lettere, xivi. [1913] 104 ; L. Suaii, 
‘Materiaux pour servir a I’histoire du mat^riaiisme indien,’ 
Nusbon, ix. [1908] 277. Besides these special works see H. T. 
Colebrooke, Essays on the Religion and Philosophy of the 
Hindus^, London, 1858 ; A. Barth, The Religions of India, do. 
1382, Index ; F. Max Miiller, The Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy^, do. 1903, pp. 94-l()4. 

L. DE LA Vall^e Poussin. 

MATHURA (Muttra). — The name Mathura, or 
Muttra, is borne by both a district and a town in 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The 
District (1445 sq. m.) lies to the north of the Agra 
District, and includes many places sacred to the 
worship of Krsna, the most notable being the 
small towns of Brindaban, Gobardhan, Goknl, and 
Mahaban (qq.v.). Mathura town or city stands on 
the right hank of the Jumna, on the main road 
from Agra to Delhi, in 27° 30' N., 77° 41' E. (pop. 
in 1901, 60.042). The city, which is of immemorial 
antiquity, was placed by early Hindu writers in 
the country of the Sanrasenas, and was reckoned 
by Ptolemy (e. A.D. 140) to he one of the three 
cities of the Kaspeiraioi. He calls it Modoura 
(MSSovpa), ‘ the city of the gods ’ (VII. i. 50). 
Arrian writes the name as Methora {yUBopa [Indica, 
viii. 6]), and Pliny {BN vi. 19) uses the same spelling. 
An alternative Hindu literary name was Madhu- 
pura, now represented by the village Maholi, which 
‘ is so close to the city as almost to form one of 
its suburbs ’ (Growse, Memoir, p. 4 ). Aurangzib, 
who destroyed the temples, changed the name to 
Islamabad or Islampur (ib. pp. 6, 35), but the new 
name never became current (see Num. Chron., 4th 
ser., ii. [1902] 282). The city was plundered by 
Mahmud of Ghazni in A.D. 1018-19 and again by 
Ahmad Shah Durrani in 1757. The greater part 
of the District came under British rale in 1803. 

Mathura, one of the seven sacred cities of the 
Hindus, is second only to Benares {q.v.)m sanctity. 
The city and the western half of the District, 
known as the Braj-mandal, are now associated 
almost exclusively with tlie legend and cult of the 
cow-herd demi-god Krsna, but in ancient days the 
locality was as sacred to Jains and Buddhists as it 
was to Brahmanical Hindus. The literature con- 
cerning the religious history and antiquities of 
Mathura is extensive, and new objects of interest 
are constantly coming to light. It is impossible 
here to do more than indicate the importance of 
the locality in the history of Indian religions and 
the exceptional interest of the broken remains 
which have escaped from repeated Muslim vio- 
lence. 

Mathnra, being .situated between the Muham- 
madan capitals of Agra and Delhi, was specially 
exposed for centuries to iconoclastic attacks. 
Hardly any ancient Hindu building of importance 
is now standing, and the valuable sculptures 
which make the district famous among archseolo- 
gists have mostly been discovered by excavation, 
■rhe sculptures and remrins of buildings in an 
extremely fragmentary .state are found in the 
city and for many miles round. 

1 On the Svabhavavadins or Svabhavikas see O. Strauss, 
Ethische Probleme aus den\ Mahdhharato , Florence. 1912, 
p. 242; Bvddhacharita, ix. 48 {SBE xlix. [1894] 99), and C. 
Formichi, Apragho^a poeta del BuddhxMo, Bari, 1912, p. 231 ; 
Madkyamakdi'atdra, p. 205, tr. in Mus^on, xii. [1911] 25811.; 
Rodhichartfovatiira, Calcutta, 1911, p. 541 (ix. 117); Oaxida- 
liddnknrikds, I'oona, 1900 ; Bull, de I’EmUfrangaise d'Bztrhiie- 
Oiient, iv. [1904] 1013; on the Svabhavika sect m Nepal see 
B- H. Hodgson, Essays on LantfXin je,, Lderature, Religion of 
Nepal and Tibet, London, 1874. 
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The objects connected with the Jain cult have 
been discovered for the most part in the Kankali 
or JainI Tila (mound) to the S.W. of the city, 
which w'as the site of two Jain temples, one 
Digamhara and the other Svetambara, as well as 
of a remarkable stupa, the only J ain monument of 
the kind about which details are known. In its 
earliest form it dated from remote antiquity, 
possibly from 600 or even 700 B.C. The Jain 
faith was vigorous in the Kiishan period early in 
the Christian era, and the images found came 
down to the 11th century. At the present day 
Jains are few and unpopular in the Mathura 
District, their principal settlement being at Kosi, 
where there are three temples. 

The numerous Buddhist remains, w'hich are of 
great interest, disclose the fonner existence of an 
important monastery founded by Huviska Kushan, 
probably early in the 2nd cent, after Christ. In 
Fa-Hian’s time (A.D. 405) there were twenty Bud- 
dhist monasteries with some 3000 monks in the 
neighbourhood of Mathura. When Hiuen Tsiang 
travelled, more than two centuries later, the 
number of monks had diminished. The Muham- 
madan attacks from A.D. 1018 onwards wiped out 
the Buddhist establishments. There are plain 
indications that the popular Buddhism of Mathura 
included a sensual erotic element, which probably 
has contributed to the subsequent development 
of the Radha and Krsna worship now specially 
associated with the Mathura region. Naga wor- 
ship was much practised during the Kushan 
period. 

Brahmanical Hinduism appears to be the most 
ancient of the Mathura religions. The Greek 
writers call the chief local god by the name of 
Herakles, and the sculpture representing the fight 
of Herakles with the Neniean lion is one of the 
most famous of Mathura antiquities. 

The temple of Kesava Deva at the Katra on the 
western side of the city, rebuilt early in the 17th 
cent., was descrilwd by J. B. Tavernier (c. A.D. 
1650; Travels in India, tr. V. Ball, London, 1889, 
ii. 240) as ‘ one of the most sumptuous buildings in 
all India.’ Aurangzib destroyed it in 1669, and 
built a mosque on the site. All the old Hindu 
temples in the city were destroyed by the Muham- 
madans at one time or another. 

Archaeological evidence shows that the cultus of 
Krsna was well established as early as the 4th and 
5th cent, after Christ (Bhitari inscr. of Skanda- 
gupta, c. A.D. 456 ; sculptures at Mandor in 
Marwar [Arch. Surv. Ann. Rep., 1905-06, p. 140]), 
but the Vaisnava cultus of Mathura in its present 
form was not developed until the close of the 
16th cent, under the influence of the Bengali 
Gosains of Brindaban. The history and character 
of the cult are well described by Growse, to whose 
book the reader is referred. The great temple of 
Visnu under the name of Rang Ji, built between 
1845 and 1851 by local merchant princes, is remark- 
able for being designed on Dravidian lines. It cost 
41 millions of rupees. The notorious erotic sect of 
Vaisnavas founded by Vallabhacharya [q.v.) (born 
A.D. 1479) has its headquarters in the town of 
Gokul. 

Three Christian missions (Baptist, Church Mis- 
sionary, and Methodist Episcopal) are e.'tabli.shed 
in the city. 

LlTEP-AirRE.— ItJ/, Oxford, 19ns, s.rc. ‘ Muttra,’ ‘ Brindahan.’ 
’Gobardhan,' ‘Mahaban’; E. Thornton, A trazeVeer of Terri- 
tories under the Ea-^t India Co. and of Sotir, States, London, 
1854, .s.rr. ‘ Muttra,’ ‘ Bindraban,’ ‘ Gokul,’ ‘ Goverdhun,’ ‘Mu- 
habun’; J. Tieffenthaler, Geographic de Vlndoustan, Ft. fr. 
by J. Bemouilli, Berlin, 1781, pp- 201-207 ; F. S. Growse, 
Mathura: a district Memoii^, with numerous illustrations, 
Allahabad, 1^81 ; ‘ Mathura Notes’ i.I.iSB xlvii, pt. i. flST-S] 97- 
184). The antiquities are treated in detail lu Arch. .8;, re. oj 
India. Reiun-ts, ed. A. Cunningham, vols. i. iii. xi. XMi xx , 
Calcutta, 1871-8.7, Annual Reports, ed. J. H. Marshall; 


J. P. Vogel, ‘The Mathura School of Sculptiiie’ (.Rep. for 
1906-07, pp. 137-160), Calcutta, 1909 ; ‘ Naga Worship in Ancient 
Mathura’ (Rep. for 1908-09, pp. 156-163), Calcutta, 1912; 
V. A. Smith, The Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of 
Mathura, Allahabad, 1901; J. H. Marshall, JRAS, 1911, 
pp. 149-163; Vogel, ib. 1912, pp. 118-123; J. Kennedy, 

‘ Krishpa of Mathura,’ ib. 1907, pp. 975-991 ; F. W. Thomas, 
‘The Inscriptions on the Mathura Lion Capital’ (Ep. Ind. x. 
[1907-08] 135-147); Vogel, Catalogue of the Archceol. Museumat 
Mathura, Allahabad, 1910 (with detailed bibliography, pp. vi- 
x). See Mso the Travels of Fa-Hian and Hiuen Tsitu^, the 
Chinese pilgrims, in any of the trr. , and V. A. Smith, A 
History of Pine Art in India and Ceylon. O.xford, 1911. 

Vincent A. Smith. 

MATRCHETA. — Matrcheta is the name of a 
Buddhist author, identified by the Tibetan his- 
torian of Buddhism, Taranatha, witli A.svaghosa, 
concerning whom and the identification itself see 
art. ASvaghosa and the works there mentioned. 

1 1 may he pointed out that the identification is made 
only by Taranatha, wliile a much older w'riter, the 
Cliinese traveller I-tsing (2nd half of 7th cent. A.D.), 
plainly distinguishes the two authors ; further, tlie 
ascriptions of ivorks seem not to betray either in the 
Chinese tradition or, with one exception (see Kav- 
tndravaehana-saniuchchhaya, ed. F. W. Thomas, 
in Bibliotheca Indica, new ser., no. 1309, pp. 25- 
•29), in the Tibetan any confusion. The sole reason 
for the identification is the fact that both writers 
stood in reliition to Kaniska. But this reason will 
be seen upon reflexion to have actually a contrary 
bearing ; for nothing is more certain concerning 
A^vagl’.osa than that he ivas a figure at the court 
of Kaniska, whereas we have an epistle from 
Matrcheta declining, upon grounds of old age and 
sickness, to visit the king. Perhaps this is the 
reason why Taranatha, identifying the two poets, 
makes an untenable distinction between the Kan- 
isk ' * ' ' "■ ’ ” Kanika of Matrcheta. 

' I . Matrcheta was the son 

of ' • i; ■ ■ ' ed SahgHaguhya, who 

married the youngest of ten Buddhist daughters 
of a merchant belonging to the city of Khorta 
(Gauda?). The time is given as during the reign 
of Srichandra, nephew and successor of Bindusara 
— a statement which reflects the confusion of the 
Tibetan author’s chronological system. The name 
given to the child at hirt^h is said to have been 
Kala ; that he was subsequently known as Matr- 
cheto and Pitreheta is set down to his filial devo- 
tion. We must, however, distrust the whole story ; 
Sahghaguhya is not a suitable name for a Brah- 
man, nor is a marriage with a Buddhist woman 
very probable. The name Matrcheta, which in 
later times was attached to other persons, means, 
no doubt, like its equivalent Matrdasa, ‘ servant 
of the Mother (i.e. Durgu), or of the Mothers [i.r. 
the forms of Durga) ’ ; and this is quite in harmony 
with the fact that Matrcheta was at first a wor- 
shipper of Mahesvara-Siva (Taranatha and I-tsingl 
and composed hymns in his praise (I-tsing). He 
became an expert in Mantra and Tantra formulas 
and a master of dialectic. In the latter capacity 
he entered upon a course of controversy with the 
Buddhists of Odivisa (Orissa), Gauda, Tirahuti 
(Tirhut), K.Tmarupa, and elsewhere, forcing them 
to join the heretics, whereby he acquired the sou- 
briquet Durdharsa-Kala, ‘ the unassailable Kala.’ 
At the suggestion of his mother, who hoped for his 
conversion by the leading doctors of her faith, 
ho proceeded to the great Buddhist centre of 
'ialanda, wliere, in fact, he was overthrown in 
argument and joined the order. 

According to Taranatha, the agent of his 
conversion xvas Arya Deva, who showed liini a 
siitra wherein he had been foretold by Buddha. 
If we must reject the introduction of Arya Deva, 
which involves an anachronism and is due to a 
certain confusion (see lA xxxii. [1903] 346), the 
incident is confirmed by the statement of I-tsing 
that Buddha, on hearing the notes of a nightingah', 
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had said : ‘ The bird, traubported with joy at sight 
of me, unconsciously utters its melodious notes. 
On account of this good deed, after my Depar- 
ture (Nirvana) this bird shall be bom in human 
form, and named M&trtX:e^a ; and he shall praise 
my vii’tues with true appreciation ’ {Record, tr. 
Takakusu, p. 156 f.). We recognize here one of 
the prophecies {vyahai'ana, vikurvana) narrated in 
connexion with uuiny Buddhist dmnes and others, 
in this case inv^olving, perhaps, also an interpreta- 
tion of the name in Prakrit form, MdticMta^mdm 
atichitta, ‘ transported with joy (at sight of) me.* 
However this may be, we have in Matrchete’s 
own work [Varjianctrhavarnana, vv. 1-3 and 30 f.) 
allusions both to his previous heretical poems and 
to the supposed prophecy of Buddha. 

The remainder of M5trcheta*s career may be 
recorded in the wmrds of Taranatha (tr. Schiefner, 
p. 91 f.): 

* At the time when Matrcheta was converted to the Bad<Uia- 
doctrine, the number of heretics and Brahmans in the Viharas 
of the four quarters, who had entered the order, was very great. 
It was thought that, if the greatest ornament of the Brahmans, 
Durdharga-Kala, had shaken off his own system like the dust of 
his shoes and turned to the Buddha-doctrine, that Buddha- 
doctrine must be in truth a great marvel. Consequently there 
were in Nalanda alone more than a thousand Brahman monks, 
and an equal number from the heretics. The Ach^ya, being 
full of great service to religion, collected on his daily perambu- 
lations in the city for alms immense quantities of food, where- 
with he entertained five hundred Bhik^s, namely two hundred 
and fifty sunk in contemplation and two hundred and fifty 
studying, leaving them to their uninterrupted occupation. . . . 
The hymns composed by him are also spread abroad in all lands : 

(hem and faith in Buddha 
. .'i' . Q the land, greater service 

vi- • .. . r the spread of the doctrine. 

• lr»*. ka sent an envoy to invite 

the Achar>*a, who, however, as he was prevented by old age 
from going, composed an epistle and converted the king to the 
doctrine. He sent his own pupil Joanapriya to the king as in- 
structor. Irrespective of the JataJca storiesfound in the Sutras 
and other works, he desired to put into writing the ten times 
ten birth-stories, corresponding to the ten POramitas, which 
were transmitted from ear to ear by the Papdits and Acharyas : 
but after composing thirty-four be died. According to some 
biographies, It is related that, having reflected that the Bodhi- 
sattva had given his body to a tigress and so forth, he had 
thought he could do the same, as it was no unfeasible act. See- 
ing, accordingly, a hungry tigress attended by her young, he 
essayed to surrender his body, but at first could hardly accom- 
plish it. But, when a stiil stronger faith in Buddha was 
kindled in him and he had with his own blood written down the 
praver in seventy verses, he first gave the tigress his blood to 
dniik, whereby he lent her weakened frame a little strength, 
and then surrendered his own _body. Others assert that the 
person who thus acted was an Acharj'a Parahitasvarakantara, 
who came after Matrchefa. The latter composed the abstract 
of the PrajMpdramitd and many other. .Sdiffras, and wrought 
many benefactions to the Bhiksus of both the Great and the 
Little Vehicle : as he (Matrcheta) did not confine himself to the 
Mahayana alone, and the Sravakas were very devoted to him, 
be is ^eatly renowned as a general hero of the orthodox.’ 

The testimony of I-tsing, earlier by some 900 
years, is not less emphatic (p. 157 f.) : 

‘ He composed first a hjTnn consisting of four hundred slokas, 
and afterwards another of one hundred and fifty. . . . These 
charming compositions are equal in beauty to the heavenly 
flowers, and the high principles which they contain rival in 
dignity the lofty peaks of a mountain. Consequently in India 
all who compose liymns imitate his style, considering him the 
father of literature*. Even men like the Bodhisattvas Asanga 
and Vasubandhu admired him greatly. 

Throuirhout India every one who becomes a monk is taught 
Matni'eta’s two hymns as soon as he can recite the five and ten 
precepts (^Ha). 

This course is adopted by both the Mahfty&na and IJjnay&na 
schools. . . . There are many who have written commentaries 
on them, nor are the imitations of them few. BodhisattvaGina 
[Dignaga] himself composed such an imitation. He added one 
verse before each of the one hundred and fifty verses, so that 
they became altogether three hundred verses, called the 
“ xMixed” hymns. ... A celebrated priest of the Deer Park, 
.Sakyadeva by name, acain added one verse to each of Gina's, 
and'consequentlv thcv amounted to four hundred and fifty 
verses ('<lokas), c.tlltd the “ Doubly Mixed ” hymns.’ 

He proceeds to include Nagarjuna and Asyagliosa 
among those who imitated Matrcheta. The re- 
in ovn and influence echoed in these statement.^ are 
fuitiier substantiated by the fact that the two 
iiymns particularized were translated, as well as 
others, into Tibetan, and one of them, the ‘ Hymn 


in One Hundred and Fifty Verses ’ also (by I-tsing 
himself) into Chinese ; moreover, the originals have 
been found in various fragments among the MS 
trouvailles from Chinese Turkestan, so that in due 
time it will be possible to form a first-hand appre- 
ciation of the poet’s work. Pentog the complete 
publication, we may base our estimate upon what 
has already been made public and upon the very 
literal Tibetan versions and the English rendering 
of a portion of the Varnandrhavarnana hymn, and 
of the whole ‘ Epistle to King Kaniska.’ 

The former. Hie ‘Delineation of the Worthy to 
be Delineated,’ is represented with obvious correct- 
ness as the earliest of the author’s Buddhist com- 
positions. Abjuring his previous heretical poems, 
be celebrates with great verve and abundance of 
poetic imagery the peerless excellences of Buddha 
.and his doctrine. The hymn consists of four hun- 
dred verses, iBvided into twelve chapters with 
separate titles. 

The ‘ Hymn in One Hundred and Fifty Verses’ 
is quite similar in style and matter, as may be s^n 
from the fragments already published, extending 
to about half of the poem. The amplified version 
(samasyd) with one hundred and fifty additional 
verses by Dignaga, constituting the ‘ mixed ’ (mii- 
raka) hymn, quite corresponds to the description of 
I-tsing quoted above ; the further amplified edition 
of ^akyadeva is not knomi. Concerning the minor 
hymns nothing need be said. 

There are also two short tracts in verse, entitled 
respectively Chaturviparyaya-katha and Kaliyuga- 
parikatha, the former treating of the miseries and 
deceptions of life, and the latter of the evils of the 
present Iron Age. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting of Matrcheta’s 
writings is the ‘ Epistle to King Kani§ka ’ (Mahara- 
jakanvvx-lekha). Beginning with excuses for not 
accepting the great king’s invitation and for bold- 
ness in oflering advice, be proceeds to counsel the 
young sovereign as to his moral policy, the con- 
cluding twenty out of eighty-five verses containing 
a pathetic appeal on behalf of dumb animals and 
deprecating the chase. The latter topic was 
familiar on Buddhist lips, as we may see from the 
Edicts of Asoka. The whole epistle is full of mild- 
ness, gracious courtesy, and moral worth ; that it is 
an old man’s writing appears on the surface, and 
no doubt it is the latest of Matrcheto’s composi- 
tions. 

The statement that Matrcheta set the type for 
all later hymnologists is certainly so far true that 
all subsequent stotras are in the same form. This 
may fairly represent his quality as a poet : he dis- 
plays great art in the use of language, much 
rhetorical skill, flow, and copiousness of matter. 
But the abstract nature of his conceptions, which 
are largely concerned with the dogmatic character- 
istics of the person and teaching of Buddha, and in 
consequence their often conventional character, 
place him upon a diflerent level from his junior 
contemporary, the author of the Buddhacharita. 
Concerning the other writers who have been identi- 
fied with him, Arya-Sura, Triratnadasa, and Dhar- 
mika-Subhuti, reference may be made to the litera- 
ture given below. 

! LiTBRATUAE. — i. LIST OF Matrchbta’s WORKS (for details of 
versiops see the works cited below, lii.). — Varxianarhavarnafui’ 
stotra, ^atapahchd4atika-8totra, Samyagbvddkalak^ax^a'Uijtra, 

. j, ^ ' rii “ ‘ . O " I • 
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u. Oriental authorities.— I-tsing, A Hecord of the Buddhut 
Religi<m, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 1896, pp. Iv, 156 ff.; A. 
Scbiefner, Tdrandtha's GeschichU des Buddhisinus in Indiea 
aus dem Ti^etischen, Petrograd, 1869, Index. 

iiL European AJn> other modern authors (as concerns 
Advagbosa see the literature at A6vaoho§a). T. Suzuki, 
Acvagkosha's Discourse on the Awak^iing of Faith m thd 
MahdyAna. Chicago, 1900, Introd. ; F. W. Thomas, The 
Works of Arja^ura, Triratnadasa, and Dharruika-Subbuti,’ in 
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Album Kem, Leyden, 1903, pp. 405-408, ‘Matficeta and the 
3fahiirdjakanikalekha,' in I A xxxii. [1903] 345^360, ‘The 
Var^ndrhavamiana of Matrices,’ ib. xxxir. [1905] 145-163, 
Kavindravachana-samuchchhaya, in Bibliotheca Indica, new 
ser., no. 1309 [1912], pp. 25-29; Sylvain L^vi, ‘Notes snr les 
Indo-Scj^ea,’ in ix. viii. [1896] 447-449, 455-456, n. 1, ‘ Agva* 
gho$a,' ib. X. xii. [1908] 66-72 ; ‘ Textes sanscrits de Touen- 
Houang,’ ib. x. xvi. [1910] 450-456 ; L. de la Vallee Poussin, 
‘Documents sanscrita de la collection M. A. Stein,* in JRAS, 

1911, p. 757 flf. F. w. Thomas. 

MATRIARCHATE.— See Mothee-eight. 

MATTER. — In metaphysics matter is one of 
the ultimate principles or ‘substances’ of which 
phenomena are appearances or manifestations 
(dualism), or the sole substance in terms of 
which the universe is ultimately to be explained 
(materialistic monism, or materialism [g-u.]). In 
this sense matter is the reality, irnknowable in 
itself, which underlies the properties of all parti- 
cular things, in which those properties inhere, or 
by which, as impressions made on our senses, they 
are caused. It is the support, or substratum, of 
such qualities, supposed to be necessary in order 
to explain, in any given case, their constant co- 
existence as a group. The British empiricists, 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, minimized the im- 
portance of the conception of substance. Locke 
foimd the concept otecure and of little use ; 
Berkeley dismissed matter as an abstraction and 
a superfluity ; and Hume similarly banished spirit. 
Kant retained the conception in the sense of the 
permanent in all change. Modern phenomenalism, 
in so far as it preserves at all the concept of 
substance, and consequently of matter, regards it 
as denoting the unknown existent upon which 
physical properties somehow depend. 

In the physical sciences matter is the substance 
— ^not in the sense of a metaphysical first principle, 
but rather in that of the ‘ stuff’ — of which the 
sensible universe is composed. Its supposed action 
upon our sense-organs and nervous system gives 
rise to the totality of changing physical pheno- 
mena. Physical science dispenses with meta- 
physical ‘matter,’ as perhaps an anthropomor- 
phism, and employs ‘matter’ to denote simply 
what is common to all material or sensible bodies, 
after subtraction of all their particular and diverse 
characteristics. In the time of Descartes, Boyle, 
and Locke a distinction was drawn between the 
primary and the secondary qualities of matter. 
The properties regarded as primary were extension, 
figure, and solidity, or impenetrability ; and these 
were believed to inhere in matter, and to be in 
no way conditioned by our mind. The secondary 
qualities, such as colour, sound, and taste, on the 
other band, were held not to subsist in matter 
itself ; the ideas that we have of them were not 
supposed to be copies of anything existing inde- 
pendently of the mind — i.e., whether perceived or 
not — but were regarded as due to sensations occa- 
sioned by the different size and motions of the 
minute particles of which matter is composed. It 
is doubtful whether in this respect there is any 
difference between the primary and the secondary 
qualities ; and modem science retains the distinc- 
tion only in so far as it tends to resolve the second- 
ary qualities into quantitative relations, and to 
describe them in terms of analogies with the 
primary. 

Absolute impenetrability, as a universal and 
essential property of matter, is not suggested by 
actual observation. Indeed, it was in all proba- 
bility the observed penetrability of gross matter, 
especially in the gaseous form, that led to the first 
attempt to explain the properties of matter in temis 
of its atomic constitution. The happy guess of 
Democritus, scarcely based upon experiment or 
observation, was revived as a genuine scientific 
VOL. vni. — 32 


theory at the beginning of the 19th cent, by Dalton. 
The observed fact which seemed to this investigator 
to demand an atomic hypothesis of the constitution 
of matter was that chemical elements combine with 
one another in definite and invariable proportions 
by weight. This would naturally ensue if coni- 
bmation were the union of one or more atoms of 
the one element with one or more atoms of another, 
the atoms of each element being precisely alike in 
weight and in other respects, but difl'erent from 
those of other elements. The atomic theory has 
ever since Dalton’s time been the foundation of the 
science of chemistry ; and without some such hypo- 
thesis its facts and laws would be unintelligible. 

But the notion of simple, impenetrable, hard 
atoms, such as Democritus postulated, is not free 
from difficulties. These atoms must be endowed 
with elasticity if they are to serve to explain 
certain physical phenomena ; and this is incom- 
patible with their simplicity. Difficulties of this 
kind led to the suggestion of Boscovich, that the 
atoms composing matter are not extended, hard 
bodies, but points, and centres of attractive and 
repulsive forces — forces whose magnitude varies 
with the distance between the points in such a way 
that no force, however great, can bring the points 
into coincidence. Thus extension and impenetra- 
bOity were eliminated from the properties of the 
atom ; but Boscovich’s theory was never generally 
accepted because of the scientific prejudice against 
‘ action at a distance,’ or, in other words, because 
of the ingrained tendency to regard interaction 
between atoms to be conceivable only in terms of 
the kind of action with which we are familiar, viz. 
contact action, collision or pushing. 

Another hypothesis as to the nature of the atom, 
and, therefore, as to the constitution of matter, is 
that devised by Lord Kelvin, according to which 
an atom is a vortex-ring of ‘ ether,’ in an ethereal 
plenum capable of transmitting vibrations or 
waves. This hypothesis escapes at the same time 
the difficulties attending the notion of the impene- 
trable, solid, elastic atom, and those besetting the 
idea of action at a distance, or between isolated 
points. The ether had been postulated to explain 
the phenomena of light, and, later, those of 
electricity. It now dso serv^ to explain the 
constitution and properties of matter. It has not 
furnished an explanation of gravitation, and it 
seems to require modification if it is to supply a 
mechanical representation of what physicists call 
an electric charge. Inasmuch as the ether is non- 
material, it is indeed unreasonable to expect it to 
admit of mechanical description ; for mechanical 
conceptions are derivable only from acquaintance 
with matter. On the other hand, the success 
which has attended such mechanical, or semi- 
mechanical, descriptions suggests that, if ether be 
not matter, it is at any rate very like it. 

Lord Kelvin’s kinetic theory of matter, which 
resolves matter into non-matter in motion, differs 
from that of Boscovich in that it offers a plenum 
instead of isolating and empty space ; this plenum 
provides for action and reaction without resort to 
the notion, distasteful to physicists, of action at a 
distance. It differs again from Newton’s in dis- 
pensing with hard atoms, while furnishing atoms 
which are not only extended, but also, in virtue of 
their rotational movement, elastic. 

It has been claimed on behalf of this kinetic 
theory of matter that it enables the physicist to 
deduce material phenomena from the play of inertia 
involved in the motion of a structureless primordial 
fluid, and so achieves the ideal of ultimate simpli- 
fication which scientific description or explanation 
seeks. This is so, though it must be home in mind 
that the explanation attained is an explanation of 
the world only as it has been first artificially 
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simplified by science. The further claim that 
physics is thus capable of reduction to a branch of 
pure mathematics is, however, not allowable; in 
going too far it refutes itself. For physics pro- 
fesses to deal with the real or sensible material 
world ; it indeed passes, as it becomes more and 
more abstract, into * pure ’ physics ; but then it 
no longer is a science of the real, but only of the 
ideal or conceptual. Conceptual or pure science 
applies to the real world, indeed, but only partially 
or fragmentarily ; it exhaustively describes the 
world in one aspect only, and leaves others out of 
account. Thus pure or abstract science of the 
material is valid, within limits, for economical 
description ; it is not adequate to full explanation. 
That this is true in particular of the kinetic theory 
of matter can be seen at once when we grasp the 
fact that the primordial fluid — the non-matter to 
which matter is reduced, or which science snh- 
stitutes for matter — is not a real thing, hut an 
abstraction. A perfect fluid, in the first place, is 
a fiction, not anything known to observation. In 
the second place, Lord Kelvin’s medium, in so far 
as it is describable by the negative terms incom- 
pressible, frictionless, inextensible, and structure- 
less, differs in no respect from empty space. The 
one property in virtue of which it has been argued 
that the ether differs from space is that of inertia. 
But, as Ward has maintained {Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, vol. i. leot. v.), inertia, in the quali- 
tative sense, does not suffice to supply determinate- 
ness to the primordial fluid ; inertia is a property 
of matter, but not of modes of motion, and it is 
precisely the property of mass in molar bodies that, 
as both Clerk Maxwell and Lord Kelvin recognized, 
the kinetic theory of matter fails to explain. This 
theory of the constitution and nature of matter, 
therefore, belongs to the realm of symbolic descrip- 
tion, not to that of explanation or interpretation. 
Science, indeed, in its higher or more abstract 
reaches, falls so far short of furnishing, as it was 
once jubilantly asserted to furnish, a complete 
philosophy of the world in terms of Newtonian 
mechanics that it professes to do no more than 
describe natural phenomena in so far as these are 
to be regarded as changes in the motion of masses. 
It abstracts from the qualitative properties and 
changes of matter, because these are not amen- 
able to scientific method, and replaces them by 
hypothetically representative movements of ideal 
‘masses.’ Matter, with its diversities of quality 
for perceptual experience, is not only one in kind 
for abstract science ; as the goal and limit of 
abstraction is reached, or as physics passes into 
pure mathematics, matter becomes indistinguish- 
able from space. It may similarly be shown that 
causality is eliminated by abstract science, and 
replaced, for descriptive purposes, by identity, 
change being explained and further explained 
until at last it is literally explained away. The 
development of scientific generalization in the 
direction of the ideal of unification and simplicity 
has thus not established a materialistic metaphysic 
or a mechanical philosophy, hut has only provided 
a provisional symbolical description of certain 
aspects of the material world, valid so long as 
other aspects may be neglected. Such is the 
philosophical outcome of the scientific mode of 
dealing with matter. 

T'ntil recently matter was regarded as divisible 
only so far as to the chemical atom. There were 
held to be some four score fundamentally different, 
simple or irresolvable, kinds of matter. Matter 
was the primary concept of the physicist, and 
electricity was described more or less in terms of 
it. Matter was held to be strictly unchangeable 
in its elementary forms, the atom being supjjosed 
to be indestructible. Quite lately, however, all 


these beliefs have been reversed. It has been 
found, by a series of researches mainly conducted 
at, or in connexion with, the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, that the atoms are not simple, but 
that portions of them can be split off and exist 
separately, and that these detached fractions, 
called by J. J. Thomson ‘ corpuscles,’ are identical, 
from whatever different kinds of atoms they may 
have been broken off, and possess the same ‘ mass ’ 
or inertia. Thus it has become necessary to regard 
the atoms as complex systems, and, in spite of 
their differences, as built up of parts or corpuscles 
which are identical. Further, the corpuscle has 
been found to hear, or to be, a constant electrical 
charge (electron). Corpuscle and electron would 
seem to be identical, because the whole mass of 
the corpuscle appears to he due to its electric 
charge and its motion. Thus ‘mass,’ the most 
fundamental and characteristic property of matter, 
becomes resolvable into an electric^ phenomenon ; 
the electron is the fundamental unit alike of 
electricity and of matter, and matter is ‘ explained ’ 
in terms of electricity. An atom, in fact, is com- 
posed of a large number of units of negative elec- 
tricity (electrons or corpuscles) associated with an 
equal number of positive units of electricity. 

The full importance of the discoveiy and isola- 
tion of electrons cannot be indicated in an article 
dealing with matter, because they serve to explain 
the cause of the excitation of the ether-waves 
which produce light, and also render comprehen- 
sible other phenomena not belonging to the realm 
of the material. But it may be noted that the 
atomic (or, rather, the ultra-atomic) structure of 
matter, hitherto a supposition or indirect inference, 
has at length been experimentally demonstrated. 
The recent discovery and investigation of radium 
and other radio-active substances have led not only 
to the proof that the chemical elements are trans- 
mntable — helium, e.g., is produced by the breaking 
up of radium— hut also to the revelation of single 
atoms. 

‘Single atoms of Helium, shot off by Radium as o rays, have 
been revealed in two ways. Each atomic projectile produces a 
long train of electric ions as it passes through a gas before its 
energy is exhausted, perhaps by knocking loose corpuscles out 
of the molecules it encounters in its path. These ions have two 
effects. They make the gas a conductor of electricity, while 
they exist, so that, by placing the gas in a circuit with a battery 
and an electrometer, Rutherford has shown the effect of each & 
particle by the sudden throw of the needle of the instrument. 
Secondly, the ions act as nuclei for the condensation of mist, 
and, in this way, C. T. B. Wilson has made visible as a line of 
cloud the track of each particle ' (W . O. D. and 0. D. Whetham, 
Science and the Human Mind, London, 1912, p. 240). 

Recent progress in science has thus furnished 
new light upon the question of the constitution of 
matter. But the ultimate question as to what 
matter is remains, as before, unsolved, and perhaps, 
as P. G. Tait (Properties of Matter, Edinburgh, 
1885, p. 14) seemed to think, insoluble. To have 
learned that matter is electricity is not to have 
diminished the mysteriousness of its nature. To 
physical science indeed, matter, like a ‘thing’ or a 
‘ fact,’ is a datum. The data of science, however, 
are for philosophy or the theory of knowledge 
constructs. Hence it is to philosophy that we 
must betake ourselves if we are to hope for further 
elucidation of the problem contained in the question 
what matter is. As we have already seen, the 
more abstract departments of science c.mnot help 
us, because they proceed from an artificial defini- 
tion of matter derived simply to make abstract 
science a possibility. 

‘ The bodies we deal with in abstract dynamics are Just as 
completelv known to us as the figures in Euclid. They have 
no properties whatever except those which we explicitly assign 
to them ■ (J. Clerk Maxwell, in Xature, xx. [1S79] 214). 

The ftmdamental property thus conventionally 
assigned to matter with a ‘let it be granted’ is 
mass or inertia ; and the science of matter is then 
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valid of matter if it be wholly inert, or in so far as 
it is characterized by inertia. Whether any matter 
is wholly inert is a question ; that everything is 
inert must be denied. The science of matter is no 
basis for a materialistic metaphysic. 

For other phUosophieal questions connected with 
matter see art. Mateeialism. 

Litbbatdbs. — J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism^, 
London, 1907 ; J. J. Thomson, art. ‘ Matter,' in EBr n ; 
W. C. D. Whetham, The Recent Development of Physical 
Sdenee, London, 1904 ; O. Lodg:e, Modern Views on Matter 
{Romanes Lecture, 1903), Oxford, 1903 ; E. Rutherford, Radio- 
Activity, Cambridge, 1904 ; A. J. BaiSouc, Reflections Suggested 
by the New Theory of Matter, London, 1904. 

F. E. TENN AKT. 

MAURICE. — The position of Frederick Denison 
Maurice (1803-72) in the history of English 19th 
cent, theology is difficult to define. He regarded 
himself as a simple old-fashioned Christian ; but 
to the religious world of his time he was a most 
obscure and dangerous heretic. Julius Hare spoke 
of him as the greatest thinker since Plato, and 
Mill thought his intellect one of the most powerful 
of the age; but to most of his contemporaries 
Maurice seemed an obscure mystic, with a strange 
love for the Athanasian Creed and the Thirty-nine 
Articles, which much of his teaching appeared 
to contradict. Described as a leader 'of the Broad 
Church Party, he indignantly repudiated the 
epithet ‘ broad,’ and stiU more the suggestion that 
he belonged to any ‘party.’ He spent much of 
his energy in controversy, sometimes bitter and 
occasionally hardly fair. Yet he was constantly 
on the look-out for points of agreement with his 
opponents, and those who knew him best were 
deeply impressed by his spirituality and goodness. 

The paradoxes of his position may be partly 
accounted for by his family circumstances, and by 
the character of the age in which he lived. He 
4vas the son of a Unitarian minister, whose wife 
and daughters were converted to various forms of 
Evangelicalism, chiefly dissenting and Calvinistic. 
They were pious, clever people, much addicted to 
argument ; and Frederick learned much from each, 
though he w'as repelled by all their tlieological 
systems. He combined his father’s enthusiasm for 
the Fatherhood of God with his mother's convic- 
tion of the Divine Will as the root of all. His 
intense reverence for family relationships, together 
with the discordant doctrines of his loved ones, 
drove him to seek for some ground of unity more 
fundamental than doctrinal agreement. This he 
ultimately found in the conception of the Church as 
the divine family, and in the conviction that what 
God feels about us is far more important than what 
we feel about God. His view of Christ as ethically 
absolutely at one with tlie Father separated him 
from his Evangelical jnother as well as from his 
Unitarian father. It precluded all idea of the 
Atonement as a changing of the Father’s Will, as 
a bargain, or as a legal fiction. Similarly the 
popular beliefs about the Bible, the future life, and 
all the divine ways of working seemed to Maurice 
tinged with materialism. He wms especially re- 
pelled by all sects, because he found in himself 
tendencies to fall into what he believed to be their 
errors. His controversial bitterness was often 
directed in reality against elements which he knew 
to be lodged in his own nature. Everywhere he 
discovered good, but also evil ; and his position was 
generally a puzzle to his contemporaries. 

His attitude towards politics showed the same 
characteristic. Growing up in the Tory reaction 
that followed the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic wars, he was naturally disgusted by the 
brutalities and bigotries of this reaction. But he 
was almost equally opposed to a Liberalism which 
consisted mamly of destruction of abuses. The 
forces which carried Wordsworth and Coleridge into 


Conservatism and High Churchmanship operated 
strongly upon Maurice, with his reverence for the 
p^t and his attraction towards sacramentalism. 
For a time he hesit.ated. At Cambridge, after a 
distinguished career, he refused to take a degree, 
because this would have involved a profession of 
Churchmanship. He wrote a novel, edited the 
Athenteum, and engaged in various literary ven- 
tures. Then he decided to offer himself for ordina- 
tion, and, as a preparation for this, to go through 
another undergraduate course, this time at Oxford. 
Then he published a defence of the tests by which 
acceptance of the Thirty-nine Articles was required 
from all who would obtain an Oxford degree. His 
arguments were, of course, fundamentally differ- 
ent from those used by ordinary Tories, and perhaps 
equally unreasonable. He afterwards admitted 
that his main position was untenable. 

Maurice’s first really important book was The 
Kingdom of ChrisUXSil). The book w'as primarily 
intended for Quakers. Their doctrine of ‘ the 
Inner Light’ and of the supreme value of the 
spiritual was enthusiastically accepted by Maurice ; 
but he set himself to proclaim the sanctity of the 
visible. Forms are witnesses to the invisible, and 
channels through which the divine spirit works. 
The Church is a spiritual kingdom, asserting human 
brotherhood, and protesting against human self- 
assprtion and individualism, which would, if uncon- 
trolled, destroy society. The author sometimes 
seems intensely Evangelical, sometimes a pro- 
nounced Catholic, sometimes a rationalist and a 
sort of socialist. He passes from an obscure 
mysticism to teaching so simple that it seems 
commonplace ; he glances through the whole his- 
tory of philosophy and theology ; everywhere he 
discovers two tendencies, ‘one belonging to the 
earth, one claiming fellowship with [the] Divine ’ ; 
and the upward tendency is the search for that 
kingdom which God has provided in the Catholic 
Church. All this seemed orthodox enough. Its 
implications were not generally recognized, and 
in 1846 Maurice was elected to the professorship 
of Divinity at King’s College, London. 

It was characteristic that his next book dealt 
chiefly with the value of the non-Christian re- 
ligions, the pagan philosophies, and the mediaeval 
theologies. The Religions of the World appeared 
in 1847, and one form of the Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy in 1848. The latter had originally been 
published in 1836, but it was expanded in a series 
of later editions. It illustrates the wide learning 
of Maurice and his extraordinary capacity for 
discovering his points of agreement with diverse 
and mutually contradictory thinkers. As a history 
it is open to the criticism that, instead of giving a 
well-balanced account of systems, it presents only 
those aspects of them tow’ards which the xvriter 
was attracted. 

At this period Maurice was keenly interested in 
social movements. He invented the phrase ‘ Christ- 
ian Socialism ’ as a protest against unsocial Christ- 
ians and un-Christian socialists. He recognized 
the good in the aims of Chartists and Revolutionists. 
He sympathized intensely with their protests 
against the condition of the poor and the com- 
petitive basis of society. He set himself sternly 
against appeals to force, and was utterly distrust- 
ful of democratic ideals ; but he started little 
newspapers, like Politics for the Pcoptle and The 
Christian 6'ociafisf, with more revolutionary friends. 
Naturally Maurice was made responsible for the 
views of his less eminent associates, whom he 
warmly defended ag.aiiist the abuse of the pro- 
pertied classes and their representatives. More- 
over, the co-operative schemes at which he worked 
were regarded as an attack on capitalism, on the 
leading political economists, and on what was con- 
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sidered as the due subordination of the working 
classes. The ‘ respectable ’ press, secular and 
religious, fulminated against Maurice, and at 
length the Council of King's College appointed a 
committee to investigate the matter. But there 
was nothing in the Christian Socialism of Maurice 
inconsistent with his duties or his position as a 
Divinity professor. 

The attack was then shifted from charges of 
socialism to charges of theological heresy. In 
1853 Maurice published the volume called Theo- 
logical Essays. On most points the new book was 
only reiterating and expanding views previously 
expressed ; but it made clearer the author’s diver- 
gence from traditional and conventional theology, 
especially on the subject of eternal death. He 
maintained, in ellect, that ‘ eternal’ means spiritual. 
Knowledge of God, love, truth, and the like are 
eternal life. Eternal death is not a matter of time 
or place, but of spiritual separation from the divine. 
The locality and duration of future punishment 
were matters outside Maurice’s message, and he 
seems to have believed that it was also outside the 
message of the Bible and of the Anglican formu- 
laries. The religious world felt that much of the 
book was fatal to what passed as Christianity, but 
it was expressed in such orthodox language that it 
was difficult to see how Maurice could be convicted 
of heresy. He must, therefore, he ejected from 
his professorship without the formulation of any 
specific charges. The Council of King’s College 
refused to adopt Gladstone’s suggestion that 
Maurice’s writings should be submitted to theo- 
logical experts ; and they compelled him to resign. 
The responsibility for their decision cannot be laid 
on any one par^ in the Church. It represented 
the view of the High, the Low, and the Moderate. 
Some High Churchmen had been at first attracted 
by the fervid sacramentalism of Maurice ; but they 
soon came to suspect that his meaning was some- 
thing very difi'erent from theirs. At length Pusey 
declared that Maurice and he were not worship- 
ping the same God. Low Churchmen were even 
more disgusted with books full of intensely Evan- 
gelical sentences, which were yet fundamentally 
opposed to their whole scheme of salvation, their 
doctrine of the Fall and of the Atonement, and of 
the doom awaiting those who did not accept the 
Evangelical tenets. Broad Churchmen alone pro- 
tested against the expulsion, and even they were 
puzzled as to how one who was so much in agree- 
ment with their hostility to the prevalent doctrines 
of the religious world could yet enthusiastically 
accept much that seemed to them superstitious and 
out of date. Nevertheless, the Broad Churchmen 
stood by Maurice, though he vigorously repudiated 
Broad Churchmanship. Th'- E'. li< .il'.-: ■ -.f 
'Wilberforce and Simeon and l ii" \ < '.i! ix.!!- •'::i 

of Keble and Newman were the uomiuaui lorces 
in the religious world. Maurice had learned much 
from both. But at bottom he was opposed to both 
powerful parties, and few were disposed to forgive 
tliis attitude, in consideration of his enthusiastic 
support of some at least of their cherished principles. 

Time has revolutionized the situation. At pre- 
sent many of the best High and Low Churchmen 
speak with grateful reverence of Maurice, and 
appear to ignore the great gulf which separates his 
views from their own. The fervent sincerity and 
piety of the Theological Essays are unmistakable, 
though to most readers much of the book seems 
tantalizing and obscure. More popular are The 
Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament (1853) and 
The Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testament 
(1855). Maurice meant by revelation a literal nn- 
veiling of truth, and especially of God's character, 
by a direct intercourse of the divine with the 
human. God literally spoke to the hearts of the 


old heroes, and He speaks no less directly to men’s 
hearts in all ages. This conviction attracted 
Maurice especially to the Johannine books, on all 
five of which he wrote valuable commentaries, in 
which, however, he almost ignored what Higher 
Criticism had to say. His attitude towards the 
Bible was in some respects vague. 'Without claim- 
ing for it infallibility, he was pained by any 
criticism of its contents, and disposed to re-interpret 
rather than reject. He would not join in the out- 
cry against Colenso and Essays and Reviews ; but 
hedislikedthe critical spirit, and had little sympathy 
with plain speaking which hurt pious souls, except 
when it was in defence of some spiritual truth. 
Nevertheless, he was always ready to scandalize 
the religious w'orld in cases where the traditional 
v'iews seemed to him profoundly irreligious. Thus 
Mansel’s Bampton Lectures (1858) practically de- 
clared that man could have no knowledge of God, 
except what was given him by the Bible. Such 
orthodox agnosticism was horrible to one who 
believed in a Light that lightens every man. Man- 
sel taught, in effect, that men had no right to 
assume tliat words like ‘fatherhood,’ ‘righteous- 
ness,’ and ‘ justice ’ meant, when applied to God, 
all and more than what they imply in human 
relationships. To Maurice this seemed practically 
atheism ; and in his book What is Revelation ? 
(1859) he poured out the vials of his wrath upon the 
Bampton lecturer. There followed a very bitter 
controversy, in which Maurice for a time received 
little support. Gradually, however, the more spiri- 
tually-minded men of all classes rallied to his side. 

Maurice’s later years were spent in comparative 
quiet. The number of his actual disciples re- 
mained smaU, but his ideas spread, and the charm 
of his personality exercised a wide influence. It 
was also noticed that this mystic had proved singu- 
larly right in many of his ideas of practical reform. 
His Working Men’s College and College for 
Women were imitated with more or less modifica- 
tion in numbers of institutions all over the country. 
His co-operative schemes, though unsuccessful, 
helped to pave the way for a great movement, 
conducted on less idealistic principles. Christian 
Socialism, under that or other names, became a 
great force ; and meanwhile the more obnoxious 
features of the popular theology passed into the 
background, when they were not altogether dropped 
out of the conventional religion. Accordingly, 
though Maurice in books and sermons continually 
reiterated his old teaching, he aroused little fresh 
opposition. He continued to protest against popu- 
lar doctrines, orthodox or liberal, but he had 
little to add to his old arguments. In 1866 he was 
appointed to the professorship of Casuistry, Moral 
Th- ■ ’i.,:v . Mi-;,J l.y at Cambridge, and 

thr-. vv ! licaiiilv ii::ii -he duties of that 

po.sition. Experts are' divided as to the value of 
his contributions to metaphysics and to philosophy. 
For all departments of thought and life he claimed 
a theological basis, in a Father revealed in a Son 
through the operation of a Spirit, and witnessed to 
by a Catholic Church, with Ilible and sacraments. 
Those to whom these tilings were either incredible 
or at least disconnected with philosophy and reason 
could regard him only as a somewhat muddle- 
headed mystic, however much they might reverence 
his character, learning, and ability. 

liiTBEATrRS.— Frederick Maurice, The Life of Frederick 
Denison Maurice, 2 vols., London, 1884, is an excellent com- 
pilation in which the editor has kept his own views and per- 
sonality admirably in the background ; shorter and more con- 
troversial, but adequate, biographies are given by C. F. G. 
Masterman (London, 1907) and W. E. Collins (do. 1902). See 
also T. Hughes, preface to Maurice’s Friendship of Books, 
do. 1S74 ; Leslie Stephen, art. ‘ Maurice,’ in DyB, do. 1394 ; 
and the references to Maurice in J. McLeod Campbell’ 
Memorials, do. 1877, and Caroline Fox, Memories of Old 
Friends, do. 1882, J. E, SVMES. 
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MAY, MIDSUMMER. — Agricultural peoples 
throughout the world have established a ritual, 
more or less elaborate, about the critical periods of 
their common industry. This ritual, in effect, is 
the farmer’ s religion, and it may be considered the 
culmination of all pre-ethical animism, and its most 
important development prior to the great organized 
faiths. In the form of holiday customs its sem- 
blance survives abundantly throughout Europe, 
and probably not a little of its belief is latent 
underneath Christianity to-day. 

We shall discuss its meaning below. This is 
perhaps less complex than has been supposed ; but 
it is clear that the agricultural meaning is associ- 
ated with the popular attitude towards the changes 
of the seasons, lunar and solar movements, and the 
growth and decay of vegetation in general. The 
calendar of this cult is that of the countryside, and 
this is even suggested by the three categories to 
which the terms May, midsummer, and harvest 
belong. 

I. May.— The typical European celebration of 
May Day is well known. Trees, green branches, 
or garlands are carried round, and a King and 
Queen of May are appointed from among the young 
people. According to Mannhardt and Frazer, these 
objects and persons represent the tree-spirit or 
spirit of vegetation : 

‘ The intention of these customs is to bring home to the village, 
and to each house, the blessings which the tree-spirit has in its 
power to bestow.’ 1 

_ They had * originally a serious and, so to speak, sacramental 
significance ; people really believed that the god of growth was 
present unseen in the bough. . . . The idea of the spirit of 
vegetation is blent with a personification of the season at which 
his powers are most strikingly manifested.’ 2 

The custom of setting up a May Tree or May 
Pole has been widely spread in Europe. A typical 
case is that of Swabia ; on the first day of Smy a 
fir-tree was brought to the village, decorated with 
ribbons, and set up, and the people then danced 
round it. It remained on the village-green till the 
next May Day, when a new tree took its place.® 

At a later stage, at least in England, the May Pole 
was permanent, while in Bavaria it was renewed 
at arbitrary periods of three, four, or five years. 

’ When the meaning c' 

the May -tree was regard ■ . ■ ■ 

making, people saw no r . ,• 

and preferred to let th . ^ ^ , 

decking it with fresh flowers on May Day.’ ■* ‘ 

Instead of a tree or a branch, a branch decked 
with flowers, or simply garlands of flowers, are fre- 
quently employed. English children use two hoops 
of osier or hazel, crossing at right angles, and twine 
flowers round them ; or a pole is carried with a 
bunch of flowers fixed on the top.® In modem 
English folk-custom the essence of the May Pole is 
the long ribbons attached to the top ; each of these 
Is held by a chUd, and as they dance round the 
pole the ribbons twine round it, to be untwined 
when the dancers reverse. 

The tree-spirit is often embodied in human form 
or in a living person. English children carry a 
doll in the garland, sometimes styled ‘ The Lady 
of the May.’ ® In Alsace a little girl is selected to 
be the Little May Rose, and carries a small May 
Tree. The Russian Lithuanians crown the prettiest 
girl and address her ‘ 0 May ! O May ! ’ In Brie 
a boy is wrapped in leaves ; he is styled ‘ Father 
May.’ The ‘ Ureen George’ of Carinthia and 
Rumania is a boy covered with green branches ; at 
the end of the procession an effigy of him is flung 
into the water.^ 

Here is what Frazer terms the double or bilingual 
representation of the tree-spirit by a tree and doll 

1 GB^, pt. i., The Magic Arty London, 1911, ii. 59. 

2 vv. ilannhardt, Baumkxdtus, Berlin, 187 j, p. 315 f., quot^ 
in GB^y pt. i., The Magic Art, ii. 79. 

3 E. Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Stuttgart, 1862, p. 396. 

* GE^y pt. i., The Manic Art, ii. 70. ® Id. ii. 60ff. 

0/6. U. 74. " TII/.U.74S. 


or a living person.* Instances of the single repre- 
sentation by a living person are numerous, such as 
the Little Leaf Man of Thuringia, the English 
Jack-in-the-Green, usually a chimney-swe^, who 
wore a framework covered with ivy and hoUy, and 
the innumerable May Kings and May Queens.® 
These still, in many cases, remember to announce 
the coming of spring, as well as to wish the people 
good luck. 

Often the symbolism is that of a wedded pair, 
king and queen, lord and lady, bridegroom and 
bride. Trees, Frazer notes, are sometimes married 
to each other.® In some cases one party is a ‘ for- 
saken sleeper,’ who is awakened by a kiss or the 
like. In a few cases there is an indirect representa- 
tion of a marriage between the May couple.* The 
folk-drama of the marriage of Zeus and Hera in 
ancient Greece may be similar to the above, and 
certainly that of the Queen to Dionysus was 
identical. According to Frazer, the prmciple is 
that marriage promotes fertility. 

One aspect of these customs is that the symbolic 
figure is supposed to ensure fertility to women and 
[ cattle as well as to vegetation and the crops. This 
I is brought out in German and English folk-custom. 
The European customs are certainly to be corre- 
lated with those of other peoples, whose definite 
object is to promote the growth of the young crops 
or of the seed. In N. Morocco, for instance, during 
May, or at any time in spring, the women engaged 
to weed fields make a doll. A villager mounted on 
a horse runs away with it. A regular pursuit 
follows, and, if a man from another village succeeds 
in carrying it home, the village where it was made 
niust buy it back, usually with a feast. The doll 
is termed Mata, and is dressed up as a girl.® 
Another element besides that of the spirit of 
vegetation is detected here by Westennarck. 

‘The doU Mita is obviously a personification of the wheat, 
its vital energy ; she is regarded as the bride of the field, and 
the ceremony itself I have heard called “the wedding of the 
wheats.” Considering how commonly violent movements, con- 
tests, and racing are found as rites of purification, I venture to 
believe that the ceremony of Udta is originally meant to serve 
a similar purpose, that it is essentially a magical means of 
cleaning the corn, which is added to the more realistic method 
employed by the women on the field. At the same time, how- 
ever, there may also be an idea of distributing baraka over the 
fields by racing about with the doll. Sometimes a large wooden 
spoon is used’ for the frame of the doll.® 

The two polar ideas of Moroccan magical belief 
are l-has, evil magic, and baraha, holiness or good 
m.agic, each being a force or substance. The nega- 
tive method of agisting the latter by first eliminat- 
ing the former is conspicuous in Berber custom. 
But it would be futile to attempt to decide which 
method is the earlier ; they are obviously comple- 
mentary. A consideration to be adduced later 
may, however, have some significance here. 

The negative aspect of agricultural ritual, viz. 
the imposition of tabu, has traces in European 
custom, especially in the prohibition of unlucky 
acts or times. Tabu is best exemplified, however, 
in lower cultures. The Dayaks of Borneo, for 
instance, consider the whole period of farming and 
all its operations to he subject to supernatural 
influences, while planting and harvest are especi- 
ally critical times. The most elaborate tabus are 
imposed, and omens are constantly taken. Merri- 
ment and feasting follow the period of tabu.® 

The .Assamese proclaim a genna (communal tabu) at planting 
and harvest. The idea ' underlying the various restrictions is 
that men must not give time and attention to anything but the 
care of the crops,’ 5 

* G/f®, pt. i., The Magic Art, ii. 73. 2 75 , g, so, 82, 84. 

® Jb. ii. 88 . 4 ib. ii. 94 f. 

® E. Westermarck, Ceremonies and Beliefs . . . in Morocco, 
Helsingfors, 1913, p. 20. 

« lb. p. 22 . 

7 W. H. Furness, The Home-Life of Borneo Head-Hunters; 
its Festtcais and Folk-lore, philadelphi.v, 190-2, p. 160 ff. ; 
T. B. P. Kehelpannala, in JAI xxv. [1890-96] 104 f. 

“ T. C. Hodson, in FL xxi. [19101300, and JAI xx.xTi. [1906] 94. 
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If the Christian Lent was developed out of a 
period of agricultural tahu, there is complete 
continuity between the old and new faiths. 

The question of date may here he noticed. 
European folk-custom has a large body of similar 
ritual celebrated previously to and during Lent, 
such a' tlie Death of the Carnival, the Burial of 
Shrove Tuesday, Carrying out Death, Sawing the 
Old Woman, followed by a dramatic advent of 
Spring, Summer, or Life.^ The former generally 
are dated on Shrove Tuesday, sometimes at Mid- 
Lent, the latter sometimes follow immediately, or 
at a later date — the fourth Sunday in Lent, for 
instance — while in Russia similar ritual in both 
forms is celebrated in spring and at midsummer, 
and also on St. Peter’s Day.“ These dates suggest 
that the old agri cultural calendar was altered to 
suit the ecclesiastical. 

In the majority of these Lenten customs the 
tree or branch or doll or person is termed Summer 
or Summer-tree. 

‘The “customs’’ of bringing in the May and bringinjj in tlie 
Summer are essentially the same. . . . The Summer-tree must 
likewise be an embodiment of the tree-spint or spint of veg-eta- 
tion.' 3 

With regard to the representation of Death, more 
jirominent in the ‘ Summer ’ (Lenten) ritiial than 
in that of May Day, Frazer's view is that it is ‘ an 
embodiment of the tree-spirit or spirit of vegeta- 
tion,’ the Summer-tree being often a ‘revivification 
of the effigy of Death.’ The idea is ‘the death 
and revival of the spirit of vegetation in spring.’ 
There is also, as already noted, a natural identifica- 
tion of season or date with the spirit. The death is 
represented frequently by killing, and this may he 
connected with the idea of slaying the incarnate or 
embodied spirit while still vigorous, in order that 
its successor’s vigour may be guaranteed. 

Another feature of INIay ritual is the kindling 
of bonfires,' though this is most conspicuous at 
Midsummer-tide. 

The Beltane 6reg of Scotland were kindled on May Dayas late 
as the IStb century. The truces of liuman sacrilioes at them 
^^e^e particularly clear and unequivocal. The most jM-^nificant 
example is that of the north-east of Scotland. Here the 
Beltane fires were lit not on the first hut ‘ on the 2nd of Ma\ . 
O.S. ^ They were called hone-fires. The belief was that on that 
evening and ni‘,dic thew.tclies were abroad in all their force, 
castinjf ill on cattle and stealing cows’ milk. To counteract 
their evil power pieces of the rowan-tree and woodbine, chieriy 
of rowan-tree, ere placed over the byre doors, and fires were 
kindled by every fanner and eottar. Old thatcli, or straw, or 
furze, or broom was piled up in a heap and set on fire a little 
after sunset. Some of those present kept constantly tossing up 
the blazing mass, and others seized portions of it on pitch-forks 
or poles, and ran hither and thither, holding them as high as 
they were able, while the younger portion, that assisted, 
danced round the file or ran through the smoke, shouting, 
“Fire! blaze an burn the witches; fire! fire' burn the 
witches.” In stmu’ «ii>.tncts a large round c.ikeof oat or barlev- 
meal was rolletl through the ashes. Whrn the material was 
burned up, the .a^hes were scattered far and wide, and all con- 
tinued till quite dark to run through them still crying, “Fire ' 
burn the ivitches.” ’ 6 

In Ireland, Sweden, and Bohemia Iwnfires were 
lighted on the fir.--t day of May ; and in tlie last- 
named country the ‘ burning of the witches ’ is 
prominent.’ 

Bathing, washing the face with dew, and drench- 
ing effigies and mummers are common eirstoms on 
May Day. The European May customs are also, 
among some people-*, celebrated at Whitsuntide. 
This date i.i e-pecially marked in Russia, but also 
occurs in the .Vltmark, Bavaria, and other parts of 
Germany, Denmark, and .-Vustria- Hungary. They 
are elsewhere celebrated at Midsummer, and on 
St. John’s Eve or St. John's Day. One or two 

^ GB^, pt. iii,, The Dying God, London, 1911, pu. 221 L, 
L’JSff., 2403., 2463. 

2 /i. p 262. 3 Ib p 251 f. * lb. p 2.52 

3 GB^, pt. 1 ii.. Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, i. no 3. 

3 W. Gregor, Fu’K-b.re of the yorth-Eaet of Scotland, 
l.ondon, 1881, p. lot. 

t QBi, pt. vii.. Balder tlu Beautiful, i. 157, 159, pt. i.. The 
Majtc Alt, li. 66. 


other dates are elsewhere found, cases apparently 
of arbitrary .selection of a spring or summer critical 
day. The Swedes celebrate a minor form of the 
ritual on May Day, but are remarkable among 
European peoples for concentrating these customs 
upon Midsummer-tide, when May Pole, garlands, 
arbours, and jumping over bonfires are in great 
evidence.’ It is curious that parts of Bohemia 
have the same date, w hile in Russia both Whitsun 
and Midsummer are celebrated similarly. The 
same ideas and practices are more or less equally 
applicable to May Day and Midsummer Day, but 
a Pyrenean custom suggests a special eausm con- 
nexion. Here a tall tree is cut down on May Day 
and kept until Midsummer Eve, when it is cere- 
monially burned.’ 

Similarly there is a continuous connexion be- 
tween the ritual and beliefs belonging to the whole 
trio of the critical periods. May, midsummer, and 
harvest. In Morocco the first day of summer 
(17th May) is the death of the earth, the first day 
of a new season, and the first day of harvest.' It 
is quite natural that green trees and ^een branches 
should be most conspicuous on May Day, and com 
-heaves and the like at harvest; the preponder- 
ance of bonfires at midsummer, however, is a 
curiously difficult problem, whether on the theory 
of the tree-spirit with its corollary of sun-charms 
or on that of purification and baraka. 

2 . Midsummer. — Turning now to the mid- 
summer celebrations, we find that in Sweden May 
Poles are set up and decorated, and the people 
dance round them, and bonfires are lighted to be 
danced round and jumped over. In Bohemia the 
May Pole itself is burned.* 

In Russia on St. John's Eve a Bgure of the mythical person- 
age, Kupalo, is made of straw, and ‘is dressed in woman’s 
'•lothes, «ith a necklace and a Boral crown. Then a tree is 
felled, and, after being decked with ribbons, is set up on some 
chosen spot. Xear this tree, to which they give the name of 
.Marena (U inter or Death], the straw figure is placed, together 
with a table, on which stand spirits and viands. Afterwards 
a bonfire i4 lit, and the young men and maidens jump over it in 
couples, c.iriyiiig the figure with them. On the ne-xt day they 
strip the tree and the figure of their ornaments, and throw 
them both into a stream,’ 

In some parts of Russia the ceremony is accom- 
panied by weeping and wailing for the destroyed 
effigy, or by a mock combat between those who 
attack and those who defend it.' In Sardinia 
there is a ritual which seems to be a survival of 
the ancient Greek ‘Gardens of Adonis.’ The 
village swain jiroposes to a village girl early in 
spring. Tlien in May she sows in a pot a handful 
of corn, which is well grown by Mid.-ummer Eve, 
when it is called Erme or Nenncri. On Mid- 
summer Day the young couple go in a procession 
and break the pot against the church door. Feast- 
ing follows, and in some districts a bonfire is 
lighted, round which the people dance. A young 
couple who wish to be ‘ Sweethearts of St. John ’ 
clasp hands across the fire. The two ‘gossips,’ 
suggests Frazer, may correspond to the Lord and 
Lady of the May, and ultimately represent in flesh 
and blood the reproductive spirit of vegetation.' 
In Morocco smouldering fires are made on Mid- 
summer Day or the evening before. 

‘Men, women and children leap over them, believing that by 
doing BO they rid themselves of the tas or evil, which may be 
« linging to th.cm , the su.k \sd! he cured and married persons 
\\illha\e offajjfUig. Nobody is hint b} the fire since there ia 
haraka in it.’ * 

[n the Moroccan cu&toni the smoke ia more 

1 GB\ pt. vii., Baldi'r the Bfri-itiful, i. 172 . 

- frZTJ, pt. i., The Mo'jic Art, ii. ill. 

' Westermarck, p. 76. 

■* GB^, pt L, The Magic Art, ii. 65, pt. \ ii., Balder the Beau> 
t'ful, i. ITS. 

W. R. S. Rak'ton, Songs of the Buss'ian People-, London, 
1572, p. 241 ; GE'^, pt. iii , The D‘iin<i God, p. 262. 

G&, pt iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris-, London, 19U, i. 244 f., 
251. 

j 7 Westermarck, p. 79. 
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important than the blaze ; the practical point is 
fumigation of men, cattle, trees, and various 
belongings. 

It is also noteworthy that in Morocco at midsummer magic 
forces are supposed to be active in certain species of vegetation.i 
Fumigation by burning certain kinds of plants and the mere 
application of leaves and branches promote fertility, act as 
charms against the evil eye, and assist general weii-being. 
There is also a custom of eating, in a quasi -sacramental maimer, 
special foods, in which there is baraka.^ 

There is probably no corner of Europe in which 
it has not been the custom to kindle bonfires at 
Midsummer-tide. Besides the leaping through 
the fire, there are customs of throwing blazing 
disks through the air and of rolling burning 
wheels downhill.® A certain sanctity, as in the 
need-fire ceremonies, attaches to the kindling of 
the fire in some instances. A frequent custom 
is that of making gigantic figures of wicker-work, 
which are paraded and then burned, these mid- 
summer giants being apparently analogous to the 
May Kings in their leafy garb. There are also 
traces of burning animals alive.* 

Frazer derives these customs of modern Europe, 
especially those of N. France, from the ‘sacri- 
ficial rites of the Celts of ancient Gaul,’ as typified 
in the druidical sacrifices, and mythically in the 
death of Balder.® 

Two main interpretations of these fire-ritnals 
have been put forward. Mannhardt, originally 
followed by Frazer, explained them as sun- 
charms.® 

At the * ^reat turning-point in the sun’s career,' the summer 
solstice, primitive man ‘ fancied that he could help the sun in 
his seeming decline— could prop his failing steps and rekindle 
the sinking flame.’ 7 

The wheel and disk are suggestive shapes. Frazer 
also noted the purificatory aspect of these customs.® 
Fire is a cleanser, and is frequently used for the 
purpose, as in the need-fire. Westermarck em- 
phasized this aspect. 

‘ Their primary object in many or moat cases is to serve as a 
protection against evil forces that are active at Midsummer.' 

In the Moroccan customs cleansing by fumigation 
is the chief idea, although there is also the ascrip- 
tion of positive virtue to the smoke. Westermarck 
finds no evidence for the sun-charm theory.® Later 
Frazer regarded the two views as being not mutu- 
ally exclusive, hut admitted the purificatory theory 
as being the more probable.*® 

Traces exist of what has been interpreted as 
human sacrifice by drowning on this date. Various 
similar customs have been interpreted as rain 
charms.** In Morocco, however, midsummer cere- 
monial bathing is connected with the idea of 
securing health by cleansing, and the same idea 
is attached to the European custom of rolling 
in dew.*® Various kinds of divination, as is natural 
on special dates introductory of a new season (as 
midsummer is often regarded), are practised. 
Mock fights, tugs-of-war, games, and abuse of the 
ceremonial figure are common incidents. These 
have been interpreted as dramatic survivals of 
a ceremonial and magical representation of a 
struggle between good and evil influences, or 
designed to produce by honiceopathic magic ‘ move- 
ment’ in the weather or in the growth of the 
crops.*® Magic plants are gathered at midsummer 

I Westermarck, p. 88 ; cl. p. 82. 

® Ib. p. 90 ff. On the customs in general see Westermarck, 
‘Midsummer Customs in Morocco,’ in FL xvi. [1905] 27 ff. 

3GB>, pt. vii., Balder the BeautVul, L 116f., 1681., 8371., 
3401., 345. 

4 Ib. i. 2693., U. 313., 38. » Ib. ii. 40 f., 871. 

6 Ib. i. 329 f. 7 Ib. 1. 160. 

8 Ib. i. 329 1. 

9 Westermarck, Ceremonies and Beliefs in Morocco, p. 98. 

10 pt. vii.. Balder the Beautiful, i. 346. 

II Ib. ii. 261., 30 ; GH^, pt. iv., Adonis, Attie, Osiris-, i. 237. 

12 Westermarck, Ceremonies and Beliefs, p. 85 f. ; GIF, pt. vii.. 
Balder the Beautiful, i. 208, ii. 74. 

13 GBS pt. T., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, London, 
1912,1.1021. 


(see art. Dew) ; such are fern-bloom, fern-seed, 
mistletoe, and St. John’s wort.* 

For the special harvest-rites see art. Harvest. 

3- Basis of agricultural rituals. — The general 
theory of agricultural ritual propounded by Frazer 
can be connected with such primitive magical 
rites as the Australian intichiuma for developing 
the growth of food-plants and animals. But in 
many European cases it seems tiiat the main 
object is to purify the sphere in which the com 
grows, and many rites are concerned not with a 
spirit of vegetation but with vaguely-imagined 
evils, often in the form of witclies.® The burning 
or destruction of the tree-spirit is often a doubtful 
proposition. It is impossible to dogmatize on the 
origin and first intention of these agricultural 
rites, but it is necessary to hear in mind the 
possibility that beliefs in corn-spirits and the like, 
and even the magical practices themselves, may 
be late accretions upon some simple psychological 
and even utilitarian facts. There is also the 
sense of crisis, very strong in the primitive mind. 
Thus, psychic reactions in sympathy with the 
objects concerned might lead to dramatic, hut 
unconscious, imitations — e.g., jumping to make 
the corn grow ; in the same way imitative ex- 
planations might he made of such necessary 
processes as weed-burning. IVhen established, 
these ex post facto explanations, magical, myth- 
ical, or theological, obviously tend to usurp 
precedence. 

LiTBiLiTiiM.— This is very extensive, but the main critical 
works are cited in the text. A. E. CRAWLEY. 

MAY A. — Maya, ‘ illusion, appearance,’ is a terra 
in the phUosopny of the Vedanta applied to the 
illusion of the multiplicity of the empirical uni- 
verse, produced by ignorance (avidya), when in 
reality there is only One, the brahman-atman. 
It is not till a somewhat late period that the word 
assumes the technical meaning of the cosmic illu- 
sion, although this development of its sense is not 
an unnaturS one. The word mayd is not un- 
common even in the Rigveda, where it has the 
meanings ‘supernatural power,’ ‘cunning,’ ‘mys- 
terious will-power.’ Sayana usually explains it 
by ^rajnd, ‘mental power,’ or kapata, ‘cunning,’ 
‘guile,’ ‘ deception.’ Indra, e.g., is said to assume 
many forms mdydbhih, ‘ by magic wiles, or mys- 
terious powers ’ ; as the possessor of this power, he 
is called mdyin. 

[The use of the term in the Rigieda has been thoroughly- 
analyzed by A. Bergaigne (Religion vfdigue, Paris, 1878-83, iii. 
80-88 ; of. A. HilJebrandt, * Maya,’ WZKM xiii. [1899] 316-320). 
It, or such derivatives as mdyin, mdydeant, is applied to the 
wiles of the demons conquered by A^i (v. ii. 9, etc.) and Saras- 
vati (VI. Ixi. 3), and especially by Inara, whether alone (i. xxxii. 
4, etc.) or accompanied by Visnu (vu. xcix. 4). By overcoming 
the mdya of the demons Indra won the Soma (vii. xcvui. 5). 
Men of evil craftiness are mdyin_(i. xxxix. 2) or durmdyu (m, 
XXX. 15); the sorceress uses mdya (vil. civ. 24) ; but the mdyin 
cannot overcome ‘ the primal firm ordainments of the gods ’ 
(ill. Ivi. 1). The Alvins conquer the mdya of the evil Dasj u 
(i. cxvii. 3). 

On the other hand, the terms are applied to good deities. 
Tfaroi^b mayd Mitra and Vampa send rain and guard their law 
(v. Ixiii. 8, 7) ; through mftyd the sun-bird is adorned (x. clxxvii. 

1) . The Maruts employ it (v. Ixiii. 6), and are mdyin (v. Iviii. 

2) , or sumdya (i. lxAviii._l, etc.). Mdya is know-n to, or used 
bv, Tvmfi^ (x. hii. 9), the Adityas (ii. xxvii. 16), and Varupa and 
Mitra (i. cli. 9, etc.); and it is a characteristic of Varuna (vi. 
xlviii. 14, etc.) ; while by it the Rbhus attained divine dignity 
(iiL lx. 1). It was also employed by Agni (m. xxvii. 7) and Soma 
(ix. Ixxxiii. 3), and in the former deity the mdyds of the mdyins 
are united (in. xx. 3). It was a mark of the Alvins (v. IxxviU. 

6, etc.), and even earthly sacriBcers are mdyin (ix. Ixxiii. 3). 

Through mayd Indra triumphs over the mayin demoiM (i. xi. 

7, V. XXX. 6, etc.), and he ‘has much maya’ (purumaya, TI. 
xviii. 12, etc.). Germs of the later development of the word are 
found in such passages as in. Ini. S, where Indra ‘ assumes form 
after form, working mdyds about his body,’ and vi. xivii. 18, 
where ‘ through mdyds Indra goeth in many forms ’ (cf. also m. 
xxxviiL 7). Son and moon succeed each other in virtue of mayd 

1 GB^, pt. vii.. Balder the Beautiful, ii, 165, 287, 291. 

2 GR3, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1913, p. 1533. 
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(x. Ixxxv. 18), and mdyd explains the doable form of Pu§an and 
Ag^ni (VI. Iviii. 1, x. Lxxxviii. 6). Perhaps mc^t siraihcsant of all 
13 the passage x. liv. 2 : ‘ When thou didst go, O Indra, waxing 
in body, speaking mighty things among folk, mdyd was that 
which they called thy battles ; neither now nor hi^erto hast 
thou found a foe.’ 

In the Atharvaveda mdyd was born from mdyd (vm. ix. 6); 
it was milked from Virfij (on whom see Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth.^ 
Breslau, 1S91-1902, ii. 50-52, and Muir, passim), and on it the 
Asuras (demons) subsist (vm. x. 22). Luck in gambling is 
invoked by the aid of mdyd (iv. xxxviii. S) ; the black snake 
assumes wondrous forms {vaptLS) *by the Asma’s mdyd’ (vi. 
ixxii. 1) ; sun and moon follow one another by mdyd (vn. Ixsd. 
1 ; cf. XIII. ii._ 11) ; the sorceress prevails by its means (vm. iv. 
24 ) ; by mdyd the sun makes * the two days’ (i.a, day and night) 
of diverse form (xiii. ii. 3) ; through Agni the mdyds of the 
Asuras are repelled (rv. xxui. 5, vni. iii. 24) ; yet the gods(deDa) 
go about with Asura-m«ya (in. ix. 4). 

Some idea as to the origmal meaning of the term mdyd may 
be gained from ite etymology. It been connected with 
Skr. md, ‘to measure’ (O. Bohtlingk and R. Roth, Sanskrit- 
Worterbuci' ’"r" • 

think ’(H. ■ 

col. 1034 ; * k ■ . ■ ' . 

zelenceiterung und Wurzelvariation, Upsala, 1891, p. 120; the 
closest cognate would be Gr. ‘wisdom, cunning, craft’); 

with Gr. ‘ imitator ’ (G. N. Chatzidakis, 'AkoStj^u Avowtitr- 

fiara, Athens, 1902-04, i. 260); with Lat. minis, ‘wonderful’ 
(H. Ehrlich, Zurindogerm. Sprachgesch., Konigsberg, 1910, p. 
75 ). _ The most probable connexion, however, is with a Balto- 
Slavic group (with which /xt/xo? may be connected) represented 
by O. Bulg. na-mayati, ‘ to nod, indicate by a sign,’ Russ, na- 
innyaml, ‘I indicate by signs, deceive,' ob-mayatu, ‘deceiver,’ 
Bulg. za-mayvam, * I enchant, deceive,' Let. mdt, ‘ to nod,’ ap- 
indf, ‘to blind, enchant.' More distant cognates are, e.g., Bulg. 
ic-mama, ‘deceit, swindle, ’Russ, ob-manu, ‘deceit,* Lith.m&nat, 

‘ sorcery,’ Let. mdnit, * to enchant,’ O. H. G. rnein, ‘ falsehood’ 
(Germ. 3/etneid, ‘perjury’). Little Russ, mara, ‘phantom, dream, 
deception,' 0. Ch. Slav, machati, ‘to swing,’ Russ. makhH, 

* error,' Czech matoha, ‘ghost,’ Polish mata6, ‘to swindle, ilie, 
deceive’ (E. Berneker, Slav, etymolog. Worterbuck, Heidelberg, 
1908ff., ii. 7, 15, 17 f., 4f., 25). In Avesta we have the word 
mnyu, ‘skilful, clever.* The basal meaning seems to be ‘to 
move,' hence ‘ to change, to deceive.* Louis H. Grat.) 

In Upanisadic literature niayd is first found in 
the Svetdivatara Upani^ad (iv. 10) with the mean- 
ing * cosmic illusion * ; it is no longer applied 
simply to the juggler’s art, but now connotes the 
illusion created by him. It is in the latter sense 
that the word is nen^forth mainly used in philo- 
sophical literature. Sankara, in his commentaries 
on the Vedantasutras^ always used the word with 
the meaning Mllusion,’ and the technical term 
employed by him became more or less stereotyped 
by his successors. 

Although it is occasionally asserted that the 
idea of mdyd is as late in origin as the use of mdyd 
to describe it, there is little foundation for this 
view, and passages may be found in the Rigveda 
which show that even then it was felt that there 
was an underlying unity beneath apparent multi- 
plicity ; indeea, the doctrine that phenomena are 
unreal in relation to absolute being is common to 
all metaphysics. 

In Riuveda, i. clxiv. 40, ekaih sad viprd bahudhd vadanti, 

‘ that whirh is one the sages call by many names,’ it is felt that 
all plurality is a matter of words only, or in x, xc. 2, where the 
whole universe is said to be puni^a alone, it is implied that all 
else but ptiru^a is illusion. 

It was -with the introduction of the doctrine of 
the dtman in the Upani^ds that this denial of the 
existence of the empirical universe became firmly 
e^itabiished in India as a philosophic doctrine. 
The conception of an all-pervading dtman, the 
‘ self’ of the universe, necessitates the exclusion of 
all that is not the self, and hence implies its un- 
reality. The substance of the teaching of the 
Upanisads is ^Brahman is real, the universe false, 
the dfman is and nothing else.’ Although 

it is not possible to quote early forms of the state- 
ment that the universe is mdyd, or illusion, it is 
frequently insisted that the dtman is the only 
reality, which means the same thing — i.e., all th.it 
is not the self (world, etc.) is not real ; it is mere 
appearance or illusion. This is the teaching of 
It ajfiavalkya in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad : 

‘ When the self is seen, heard, perceived, and known, the 
whole universe is known ’ ; * he who imajfines there is plurality 
goes from death to death ' (iv. iv. 19, v. &}. 


With the knowledge of self phenomena become 
known as phases of it ; they are provisionally real 
to a certain extent, hut ignorance of the dtman 
regards them as independent of the dtman. We 
have not quite reached the stage of the later 
Vedanta, which regards phenomena as absolutely 
unreal, like a mirage. Ignorance, in the Upanisads, 
is an absence of true knowledge ; in the later 
Vedanta it is rather an active force which conjures 
up the illusion of phenomena for the delusion of 
the self. In the Upanisads also we find a kind 
of pantheistic compromise which grants that the 
world does exist, hut holds that the sole reality 
of the dtman is not in the least degree affecteci, 
for aU is the dtman. This view pervades the 
Chhandogya Upanisad, e.g. : 

‘The dtman is above and below, behind and in front. The 
dtman is all the world ' (vii. xxv. 2). 

As time went on, mayo, gained an ever-increasing 
independence as the snhetance prahfti (nature), 
which was at first subordinate to the dtman. In 
post-Upanisadic literature the term appears fre- 
quently in anon-philosophic sense ; s.mrgaindyd\& 
an ‘ illusion gazelle ’ (i.e. not a real gazelle) ; a man 
who craftily seeks to gain money does it through 
mdyd ; amdyayd, lit. ‘ without mdyd,’ means 
‘ honestly.’ In these cases (for further references 
see Bohtlingk-Roth, loc. cit. ) the original meaning 
of mdyd persists. 

In the philosophical sections of the Mahdbhdrata 
the term is used in its philosophical sense. Thus 
Visnu, speaking as the supreme god, says : ‘ Enter- 
ing into my own nature (prakrti), I arise through 
mayd ’ (TT. xxviii. 6 f. ) ; this explains the famous 
avatdras of the deit^ ‘Mayavin’ is one of the 
thousand names of Siva (XIII. xvii. 1214). (On 
the question of mdyd in the epic see E. W. Hop- 
kins, The Great Epic of India, New York, 1901, 
pp. 138-142.) 

The doctrine of mdyd in the Vedanta forms the 
cardinal distinction from its great rival system, 
the Sankhya (g.r.) philosophy. Vedanta is the 
system of advaita (non-duality) ; the phenomenal 
world does not exist ; it is only mdyd, arising 
from avidyd, that makes us erroneously think it 
to be real ; mayd is overcome when he who 
ignorantly believed himself to be an individual 
realizes that in actuality he is one with the dtman ; 
then only is salvation (rrwksa, lit. ‘liberation’) 
finally won. In the Sankhya system, on the con- 
trary, the phenomenal world is real : the "V edantic 
dtman is ignored (Sankhya is atheistic) ; the soul 
[chit, lit. ‘ thought ’) is involved in the woe of life 
because of aviveka (failure to distinguish between 
matter and soul), due to avidyd, etc. ; salvation is 
gained by the complete isolation (kaivalya) of the 
soul from matter ; and the soul then exists as an 
eternal, hut unconscious, individuality. (On the 
distinctions between Vedanta and Sankhya see 
especially Max Muller, Six Systems, p. 279 ff.) 

One of the most important of the early works 
on Vedanta is the Kdrikd of Gaudapada (8th 
qent. A.D.), one of whose pupils was a teacher of 
Sankara, He is an uncompromising advocate of 
the doctrine of mdyd, and strongly denies the 
existence of the universe. The waking world is 
no more real than the world of dreams. The 
dtman is both the knower and the known ; his 
experiences exist within him through the power 
of mayd. As a rope in a dim light is mistaken for 
a snake, so the dtman is mistaken for the variety 
of experience ijiva). When the rope isrecogniz^, 
the illusion of the snake at once disappears ; when 
true knowledge of the dtman is attained, the 
illusion which makes ns think of it as a multi- 
plicity of experiences vanishes. The world has no 
more real existence than the snake, and, as one 
cannot remove or cast off what does not exist, it 
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is wrong to speak of obtaining freedom from it. 
The atman cannot be said to create or cause the 
universe any more than the rope creates the snake. 
Production would be either from the existent or 
from the non-existent; but the former is impos- 
sible, for it would be producing what already 
exists, and the latter is equally impossible, for the 
non-existent — e.gr., the son of a barren woman — 
cannot be the cause of anything; it cannot even 
be realized by the mind. 

Gaudapada’s monism assumed its final form in 
the coipmentaries of Sankara (b. probably A.D. 
788). Sankara is well aware of the difficulties in 
the way of reconciling the various views of the 
Upanisads, and is further perplexed by the fact 
that as hruti (‘revelation’) they all ought to have 
equal weight; the latter difficulty be overcomes 
by his classification of knowledge as of two kinds : 
a higher, the knowledge of hrahman, and a lower, 
including all that is not this metaphysical know- 
ledge. fie then investigates the cause of ignor- 
ance {avidya), and concludes that it is to be 
sought in the know'er. The phenomenal world is 
considered real so long as the unity of the atman 
is not realized, just as the creations of a dream are 
thought to be real till the dreamer awakes. J ust 
as a magician (nrnyarin) causes a phantom, having 
no existence apart from him, to issue from his 
body, so the atman creates a universe which is a 
mere mirage and in no way affects the self. It is 
through maya that plurality is perceived where 
there is really only the atman. Multiplicity is only 
a matter of name and form, which are the creations 
of ignorance, being neither the atman nor different 
from it, through the power of illusion (mdyaiakti). 
The Highest One manifests himself in various ways 
by aviayd as a magician assumes various forms by 
his wiles. Sankara further defines two kinds of 
existence, empirical and metaphysical, for the 
first time emphasizing clearly a distinction which 
seems, however, to be known even in the Upanisads. 
The phenomenal universe is a fact of consciousness, 
and therefore has a sort of existence ; all experi- 
ence is true so long as the knowledge of the 
dtnuMi is not attained, just as the experiences in a 
dream are real to the sleeper, until he awakes. 

‘ . . . Therefore before the consciousness of identity with 
brahman is aroused, all woridiy actions are Justified ' (on Vedan- 
tasutraa, n. L 121). 

In spite of the discussion that has raged round 
it since Sankara’s time, the doctrine of mayd as 
enunciated by him still holds the field in India 
to-day and, as one of the fundamental doctrines 
of his Advaitist school, pervades the philosophy of 
the great mass of thinkers in India. 

Literature. — P. Denssen, The Philosophic of the Upani- 
shads, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1906, pp. 226-239, The System of the 
Vedanta, Eng. tr., Chicago, 1912, pp. 100, 187, 228, etc., Xachted. 
Philosophie der Inder, I^ipzig, I'joS, pp. 24, 35, 472, 601 ; A. E. 
Gough, The Philosophy of the Upanishads, London, 1^2, pp. 
45-50, 235ff. : Madhavacharya, Sarvadarianasaihpraha, 

E. B. CoweU and A. E. Oough, do. 1SS2, and Ueussen, 
Naehved. Phil. p. 182 ff. ; Gaudapada, Maiydddcyapanisatkd- 
rikd, tr. Depssen, Sechzig Upanlshad’s des Fsia, Leipzig, 1897, 
p. 673 ff. ; Sahlrara, Commentary on the Veddntamtras, tr. 
G. Thibaut, SBjff xxxiv., xxxviii. [1890-96], and Denssen, SiUros 
des Veddnta, Leipzig, 1887 ; Ramanuja, Commentary on the 
Vedantasvtras, tr. Thibaut, SBExWm. [1904] ; Prakatananda, 
VednntasiddhantamuktavaTi, ed. and tr. A. Venis, Benares, 
1890; Sadananda, Veddntasdra, tr. G. A. .Tacob^, London, 
1889, Denssen, Nachord. Phil. p. 039ff, ; F. Max Muller, Six 
Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899, pp. 157, 162, 185, 
307, 457 ; Prabhu Dutt Shastri, Doctrine of Maya, do. 1911. 
For mnijd as held b;- a modern Vedantist see Max Muller, 
r.dmakriskna, his Life and Sayings, London, 1S98, nos. 25, 
4.5, 64, 71, etc, Cf. also ‘ Literature ’ at artt. Advaita, atrar, 
I'PAXISADS, Vedasia. J. ALLAN. 

MAYANS. — The territory of -what is now the 
Republic of Guatemala, adjoining parts of the 
Republic of Honduras and of the Mexican States 
of Chiapas and Tabasco, and the peninsula of 
Yucatan, was inhabited in ancient tunes, as it is 


to the present day, by a number of different tribes, 
speaking allied idioms and forming a linguistic 
family usually designated as ‘Mayan,’ from the 
name of its most conspicuous members, the people 
of Yucatan. This population is to be regarded as 
the second of the great culture-nations of Mexico 
and Central America, equal to the Mexicans in 
material and intellectual civilization and in some 
ways surpassing them, but, unfortunately, much 
less known than the Mexicans, as regards the 
special traits of their civilization, their history, 
and the elements of their daily life. The chief 
ancient monuments in Central America — Palenque 
in Chiapas, Menche Tinamit on the Usumacinta 
river, Quirigua in Guatemala, Copan in Honduras, 
Uxmal and Chich’en Itzd in Yucatan — are the 
work of members of that family. They were the 
great astronomers and mathematicians who cal- 
culated the duration of the revolution of Venus 
and, perhaps, of other planets as well, and were 
wont to write down and handle numbers exceeding 
a million. They had elaborated a system of hiero- 
glyphic writing far superior to that of the Mexi- 
cans, but only partially deciphered as yet. They 
were unexcelled in the apprehension and reproduc- 
tion of living forms of animals and men. As a 
whole, their civilization and their religion were 
closely allied to those of the Mexicans. 

In their religious practices they were not so 
sanguinary as the Mexicans, human sacrifices 
being much less numerous and in many cases being 
replaced by the killing of dogs. They resembled 
the Mexicans in their methods of prayer and 
offerings, fasting, and torture, and in piercing 
their ears and tongues and drawing threads through 
the holes. They also sacrificed living animals by 
fire to the god of fire, and in some places tortured 
themselves by running with naked feet over burn- 
ing coals. 

Like the Mexicans, the Mayans divided the year 
into eighteen periods of twenty days each, and they 
also commenced their ceremonies early in the year, 
in onr month of January, by renewing all kinds of 
ceremonial utensils — incense-burners, clay-idols, 
and the like. This feast was called Ocna, and was 
devoted to the chac, the gods of labour, i.e. the 
rain-gods. AYhen they had to make a new wooden 
image or, as they said, to create a god, the work 
began in the preceding months, and ivith great 
precautions (fasting, etc.), the artisans being con- 
fined to the house as long as the work went on. 
In March they had a great fire-oerernony, performed 
by the old men and directed to the rain-gods 
(chac) and to the old god Itzamna, who may be 
considered the god of life and the god of fire. 
This ceremony was called tupp-kak, ‘ extinguish- 
ing the fire.’ They brought together every species 
of animal that was at hand ; and, after having 
kindled a great fire, they killed them by cutting 
the breasts and tearing out the hearts, which were 
cast into the flame. 'Tlie larger animals, such as 
jaguars, pumas, caimans, were not so easily 
captured, so they made imitations of their hearts 
from copal, which was their incense, and threw 
these into the fire. The hearts having been con- 
sumed, the priests extinguished the tire by pouring 
water from their jars upon it. This ceremony 
was intended to secure sufficient rain for the 
crops of the new year. Another ceremony was con- 
nected with this performance. They made a kind 
of terraced pyramid of stones, wliich seems to 
have been regarded as an image of the clouds. 
The priests anointed the lowest step with mud and 
the upper ones with blue colour, invoking the chac 
and Itzamnd. This was, no doubt, another cere- 
mony for bringing rain. 

In April the cacao planters, who were also the 
great merchants, cacao being the staple merchan- 
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dise of ancient Centiai Auiciica, celebrated a great 
feast to the black god Ekcbuah, the god of the 
caravans and the merchants, to the chac, and to 
Hobnil, the god of the bee-hives. They killed a 
dog of the spotted colour of the cacao-pod and 
offered bine iguanas, feathers of wild fowl, and 
incense. In the month of May there was another 
great feast, called Pacumehac, celebrated to Cit 
chac coh, the god of war. It began with a five 
nights’ watch in the temple of the god of war, and 
during this time the war-chief, called nacom and 
elected for four years by the members of the 
tribe, was seated on a throne in the temple of the 
god of war and venerated like a deity with incense- 
burning. The people performed a dance called 
holkon-okot, ‘warrior-dance.’ At the end of the 
five days they performed the fire-ceremony de- 
scribed above, after which the war-chief was taken 
in a solemn procession all round the temple ; a dog 
was sacrificed, and the heart offered to the god. 
The heart was put into a bowl and covered by 
another bowl, after which the assistant priests 
dashed to pieces some great jars full of water — 
undoubtedly another ceremony intended to produce 
rain for the crops. A great banquet of mead and 
general drunkenness followed. The same banquets 
and drinking-bouts were repeated in the course 
of the next three twentieths in all the smaller 
villages. These feasts were called Zabacil than, 
and it is expressly stated that they were made in 
order that the new year might be a fertile one and 
bring rich crops. 

The month of July was reckoned as the begin- 
ning of the new year by the Yucatecans at the 
time of the conquest. The twentieth {uinal) in 
question was called Pop, ‘ straw-mat,’ meaning 
‘ dominion,’ ‘ reign.’ They swept their houses and 
the village streets and renewed all objects of 
domestic use — plates, jars, bowls, wooden chairs, 
garments, and the wrappings of their idols — throw- 
mg the old ones on the dust-heaps. The priests, 
who had fasted for one, two, or three months, 
eating only once a day and abstaining from sexual 
intercourse, assembled in the temple and kindled 
new fire by friction, twirling a wooden stick in the 
hole of another ; this new fire was put into the 
brazier before the idol, and all the priests and 
principal men burned incense with it to the idol. 
In the following months all the professional instru- 
ments of the clifl'erent classes of the people — the 
books of the priests, the implements for casting 
lots and the fetishes of the doctors, the weapons 
of the hunters, and the fishing-nets of the firiier- 
men — were consecrated by anointing them with 
blue colour. This feast was called Pocam. In the 
month of September the bee-keepers had a special 
feast at which they brought offerings of incense 
and honey to their god Hobnil. In the month of 
October, called Xul by the Yucatecans, there was 
a great ceremony in the viOage of Mani, dedicated 
to the god Kukulcan, the ‘ feathered snake,’ the 
Yuoatec translation of the Mexican god Quetzal- 
coatl, who was venerated as a culture-hero in 
Yucatan, some of the most important towns of the 
'1. rh- b’enitzii, having been 

‘ ■■■ ■■ -. ,.■ ■■ The last feast in 

the year, celebrated at the time of our months 
November and December, coiresponded in a way 
to the Mexican Izrulh, ceremonies being performed 
to promote the growth of the youth .and to 
strengthen them. Contrary to the custom of the 
Mexican.s, the Yucatecans performed very par- 
ticular and important ceremonies in the last live 
days of the year, which they called xma kaba kin, 

‘ days without name,’ Cf. ‘unlucky’ days, the 
names of whicli it is dangerous to pronounce. On 
these days they set up in the midst of the village 
the image of the deity that tv as to govern the 


coming year, this god being one of four who corre- 
sponded to the four cardinal points and followed 
each other in turn. These gods were ; (1) for the 
east and the years corresponding to the east. Ah 
bolon tz’acab, the god of fertility ; (2) for the north 
and the years corresponding to the north, Kinch 
ahan, the sun-god ; (3) for the west and the years 
corresponding to the west, Itzamnd, the old god, 
the moon-god and the god of fire ; (4) for the south 
and the years corresponding to the south, Uacmitun 
ahau, the ‘lord of the six under worlds,’ the god 
of the dead. A number of different ceremonies and 
offerings were performed in honour of these gods, 
and the evil that was to befall the village, accord- 
ing to the character of the new year and of the 
heavenly quarter corresponding to the god thereof, 
was taken, represented by the figure of a demon, 
out of the village in the direction of the coming 
year. 

The priests were called ah-kin, ‘ lords of days,’ 
i.e. ‘lords of day-signs,’ ‘dealers in prognostics,’ 
‘ sooth-sayers.’ They were the leaders and teachers 
of the people — the learned men whose principal 
occupation was with books, piotographs, and all 
the traditional knowledge embodied in them. 
There is one marked difference between Mexican 
and Mayan priesthood : in Y ucatan the office of 
sacrificer (nacom), who had to kill the victim, was 
not a highly honoured one, whereas in Mexico 
the highest priests and— in extraordinary celebra- 
tions, such as the inauguration of a newly-built 
temple — the kings themselves acted as sacrificers. 

LtTMUTURK. — Diego de Lauda, Retacion de las anas de 
Yucatan, ed. D. Juan de Dios de la Kada y Delgado, Madrid, 
1S84 ; Diego Ldpez de CogoUudo, Los tres Sigloi de la 
dominadon espaflola m Yucatan, Campeche, 1842 j E. Seler, 
Gesammelte Abhandiungen zur amerik. Sprach* und Alter- 
tumskunde, i., Berlin, 1202, iii., do. 1908 ; T. A. Joyce, Mexi- 
can Archceology, London, 1914. EDU-AED SeLER. 

MAZANDARAN, — The Persian region of 
Mazandaran,* or Tabaristan, is bounded on the 
north by the Caspian Sea and on the south by the 
-Alburz Mountains, and extends from Astarabad in 
the east to the Pul-i-Rud in the west. The winds 
from the Caspian bring abundant rain, and the 
country is heavily wooded, in contrast to the arid 
regions south of the Alburz. The climate is de- 
cidedly unhealthy, and the difficulty of access to 
the country, increased by lack of good roads, has 
combined with Mazandaran’s insalubrity to exclude 
it from any generous share in the progress of Persia. 
It is to these disadvantages that the district owes 
its place in the history of religion in Iran. 

Of the aboriginal inhabitants of Mazandaran we 
know nothing beyond the statement of Strabo 
(p. 515; cf. 520) that it was their custom to ‘give 
their married women to other men after tliey 
themselves had had two or three children by 
them.’ Tlie Bunda/nshn (xv. 28) has a fantastic 
tradition of their origin, and the Dlnkart (IX. xxi. 
19) describes them as filthy and dwelling in holes. 

In regard to the latter point, we may note that Firdausi 
(Shdh-ndmah, tr. A. G. and E. Warner, London, 1905 £E., ii. 68) 
makes the Mazandarani White Div inhabit a cavern, although 
one thinks involuntarily of the repeated Ave-ita statement that 
demons hide under earth or dwell in r..\ es (IV. ix. 15 ; Yt- adx. 
81 ; Vend. iii. 7, 10). 

In the Avesta Mazand.aian D the abode of the 
Mazainya daei-as. concerning whom E. W. West 
(SEE xviii. [1882] 93, n. 10) expresses the general 

1 The meaning of the name Mazandaran is not certain. The 
old native etymology (Ihn Islaridiv ar, tr. Browne, p. 14) makes 
It a later form of “Muzandarun, ‘ within [a mountain named] 
Muz’ (so also Ciirzon, Persia, i. 3.54 f. ; Darmesteter's etymology 
; [Zend-Accsta, ii. 37S, n. 321] is incorrect); but it more prob- 
ably means 'Land of the Mazan Gate' (T. Xoldeke, GIrP ii. 
11904] 178, n. 1). 'Jabaristan, the Arab, form of Pahlavi Tapur- 
-tan (on coins) or Taparistan {Bund. xii. 17, xiii, 15, xx. 27), is 
the land of the Ttiiroupoi of Ptolemy (Ti. ii. 6) and the Tairvpoi 
cfDiodorU'(n li. 3)and Athenaeas(442B ; .Marquart, PrdnJaAr, 
p. 129). F Windi-chmann's identification of Mazandaran with 
Media (Zoroosfr. blud., Berlin, 1803, p. 229) was wrong. 
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view when he says that ‘these demons were, no 
doubt, merely idolaters,’ while M. N. Dhalla 
(Zoroastrian Theology, New York, 1914, pp. 8, 160) 
sees in them the nomads of Mazandaran and Gilan, 
‘ who poured down in great numbers and pillaged 
the possessions of the Iranians.’ A number of the 
Avesta references to the Mazainya daevas give no 
information as to their nature or habitat ( Ivii. 
17,32; Vend. ix. 13, x. 16, xvii. 9f.). We have, 
however, more precise indications as to their loca- 
tion in the account of the threefold sacrifice by the 
hero Haoshyangha Paradhata on Mt. Hara to 
gain the victory over ‘ two-thirds of the Mazainyan 
demons’ (Yt. v. 22. ix. 4, xv. 8. xix. 26), for Hara 
(or, as it is also called in the Avesta, Hara Bere- 
zaiti, ‘lofty Hara’) is generally — and probably 
correctly — identified with Alburz, though construed 
in a mythological, rather than a geographical, 
sense (e.g., Spiegel, Erdn. AUerthumskunde,i. 191, 
463, 482 ; Darmesteter, i. 101, n. 28 ; K. Geldner, 
GlnP ii. 38, and especially Geiger, Ostirdn. Kidtur, 
pp. 42-45), and the ‘peak ’ (taera, Yt. xv. 7 ; cf. 
xii. 25 ; Bund. v. 4 ; Ys. xlii. 3) of Hara is probably 
Mt. Damavand (Geiger, loc. cit.]. The identifica- 
tion of Mazan (the noun from which Mazainya is 
derived) with Mazandaran is also made by Nerio- 
sangh [c. A.d. 1200), who, in his Skr. paraphrase of 
the Palilavi version of the Yasna, renders ‘Ma- 
zainya’ by ‘Majandara’ or ‘ Majandaradesiya ’ 
(Fs. Ivii. 17, xxvii. 1, Ivii. 32). 

Closely associated with the Mazainya daevas are 
the Varenyan daevas and dregvants, or ‘adherents 
of the Lie demon’ (Fj. xxvir. 1; Yt. v. 22, xiii. 
137, XV. 8, xix. 26 ; of. Darmesteter, ii. 373, n. 
33 ; Yt. X. 97, xiii. 71, and Vend. x. 14 are un- 
importajit in this connexion). The land of Varena 
was the fourteenth best created by Ahura Mazda, 
but Angra Mainyu cursed it with ‘ untimely in- 
firmities and non-Aryan over-lords’ {Vend. i. 17).' 
It was ‘ four-eared ’ {cathru-gaosha, i.e. four-square 
or quadrangular [?] ; cf. Darmesteter, ii. 14, n. 38), 
and was the birthplace of the hero Thra6taona or 
Faridun, who overcame AM Dahaka ( Vend. i. 17 ; 
Yt. V. 33) — a tale which was discussed at length 
in the lost Sutkar Nash of the Avesta (Dlnkart, 
IX. xxi. 17-24 ; cf. also Till. xiii. 9, rx. xxii. 4).^ 
The location of Varena is a matter of some dispute. 
It was certainly near Tabaristan (Spiegel, i. 545), 
but is hardly to be identified with the modern village 
of Verek, south of Sari, as argued by Spiegel (i. 
72, n. 2, 545) and F. Justi {Handb. der Zend- 
sprache, Leipzig, 1864, p. 270 [with earlier litera- 
ture], GlrP ii. 404). Equally uncertain is the 
view of C. de Hailez (Avesta trad., Liiige, 1875-77, 
i. 87, n. 2) that it was the modem Kirman. 
A. V. W. Jackson (GIrP ii. 663) and Dhalla (locc. 
citt.) identify it with Gilan, and Darmesteter (ii. 
14, n. 38) with Tabaristan or Dailam. Tabaristan 
was formerly preferred by Geiger (O^fimre. Kidtur, 
pp. 127 f., 184); his later view (GlrP ii. 391), 
identifying Varena with the Caspian Gates, seems 
scarcely an improvement. Neriosangh was ignorant 
of the meaning of the term, for he renders Varenya 
\yy vibhramalmra, ‘( i'' ^ . ■!!i. .’ lio,; '.Ima, ‘love’ 
(on Ff. i. 19; Ys. \\ii: 1 the epithet 

with the later Pahlavi Vareno, the demon of lust 
(Jackson, ii. 660, 663 ; Darme.steter, ii. 373, n. 
33 ; L. C. Casartelli, Philosophy of the Mazda- 
yasnian Religion under the Sassanids, Bombay, 

I With these ‘non-Aryan over-lords’ Geiger (p. 185, n. 2) 
compares the ’Ai^idxcu, a tribe dwelling along the Caspian 
(Strabo, pp. 507 f., 514 ; cf. W. Tomaschek, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
i. 2063 ; F. Andreas, ib. 2195). 

- In a Turfan fragment Aii Dahaka, who was imprisoned in 
Damavand, is called ‘ Mazan.’ The adjective has thus far been 
found in two other parages, but in both cases the accompany* 
ing names are illegible (O. Salemann, Maniehaiscke Studien, 
i. [Petri^iad, 1908] 96). For the local Muhammadan version, 
according to whieh Sermon imprisoned in Damavand the jinni 
who stole bis ring, see Ibn Isfandiyar, p. 36. 


1889, pp. 91, 166). On the whole, Gilan appears 
to be the most probable identification. 

It would seem that the legend of Haoshyangha 
refers to an early invasion of Mazandaran and 
Gilan by Iranians, and their conquest of it, at 
least in part. This is borne out by the local tradi- 
tion of the early 13th cent., for Ibn Isfandiyar 
(p. 15) held that 

‘ until the time of Jamshld it was in the possession of the demons. 
He conquered them, and bade them level the mountains with 
the plains, fill up the lakes, drain the fens into the sea, open 
up the country, and distribute the rivers and streams.’ 

The Iranian religion found some place, at all 
events, in Mazandaran, for tradition sees in Spiti 
and Erezraspa, who are mentioned in Ff. xiii. 121, 
two pious men who came from Mazandaran to re- 
ceive the faith from Frashaoshtra, the father-in- 
law of Zarathushtra (Dlnkart, IX. xxi. 17-24). 

In the Pahlavi texts the most interesting 
passage in the present connexion is found in the 
Shikand-gumanig Vijar {xvi. 28-36), which records 
a belief closely similar to the frequent Gnostic 
concept of the entanglement of light in darkness 
combined with a touch of the Iranian heresy of 
Zarvanlsm. 

‘ The rain was the seed of the Mazandarana for the reason 
that when the Mazandarana are bound on the celestial ^here, 

. . |. . ...r'- 

of ■ . I ■ , - . : '■a 

of .' ■■ ■ ■ ! ■ ' ■ . . V ■ ■ ■ - I 

tha: ■ . ■ ■ ^ ■ . .- fr ■■■,■.. i . • t 

we' - . ■ '■■■■.'.■ .1 : ■ .r: i • 

ligut wmen la within me seeu is poureu on to me earm. Trees, 
shrubs, and grain have grown therefrom, and the light which 
is within the M&zandar&ns is discharged in the seed.’^ 

In the Shdh-ndmah Mazandaran is described 
with little geographical accuracy (Noldeke, ii. 
178), and the K^argasars (‘Vulture-heads’), who 
are frequently mentioned as inhabiting the country, 
like the Sagsars (‘Dog-heads’), Buzgush (‘Goat- 
ears’), and Narmpai (‘Strap-feet, 'lyavrlnrodes’), 
betray the influence of pseudo-CaUisthenes upon 
Firdausi (Noldeke, ii. 146, n. 3). In his proper 
shape the king of Mazandaran had a boar’s head 
(Warner, ii. 75). The land itself tvas 

• The home of warlock^Iivs and under spells 
Which none hath power to loose ; . . . 

To go or e’en to think of going thither 
Is held unlucky 1 ’ (ib. 36 f.). 

Nevertheless, it was invaded unsuccessfully by 
Kai Kails and successfully by Eustam {ib. 30^1, 
42-44, 57-78), one of the great achievements of the 
latter being the slaying of the ‘ White Demon, ’ 
whom Warner (ii. ^ f.) holds to be a personifica- 
tion of the Mazandaranis, rendered pale by the 
unhealthiness of their climate. This ‘White Div ’ 
was 

•mountain-tall, 

With shoulders, breast, and neck ten cords across ’ (ib. 55). 

The magic exercised by the ‘ White Div ’ against 
Kai Kafls reads like a description of a severe hail- 
storm {ib. 40) ; the only other point worth noting 
is that his blood cured faOing sight (ib. 62). 

Even in the Arab period Mazandaran remained 
imperfectly Islamized. As late as the 10th cent, 
many of the inhabitants of Dailam and Gilan were 
‘plunyed in ignorance’ {i.e. heathenism), and some 
were Magians, this being particularly the ease 
with those in the mountains, valleys, fortresses, 
and other inaccessible places (Masudi, Prairies 
(Vor, ed. and tr. C. Barhier de Meynard and Pavet 
de Courteille, Paris, 1861-77, ix. 5). It was a 

1 The zodiacal signs, appointed as celestial leaders by Ahura 

• \ oi.r: '.■! ■ • • - (li- 373, n. 32) and West 

I ■ !’■»•' ■}». raises the question 

•> .i;><r ■: k.'.i :.»!»■.- demons or men, and where 

their souls went after death, the reply being that the> were 
all men, that some of them foUowedi the religion of Ahura 
Mazda and others the Jaw’ of Angra and that m<«t of 

them went to heaven ; but the text, as edited and translated by 
J. J. Modi (Bombay, 1903), contains no statement whatever on 
this matter. 
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centre of the Hurramite and Zaidite sects of 
Muhammadanism {ib. vi. 188, viL 117 ; cf. also 
Ibn Isfandiyar, pp. 158, 189-193). 

The Zaidites call for no special remark, but the 
Hurramites may be briefly described, as being one 
of the many attempts at reli^ous syncretism in 
"W" . .A-Sia. 

The exact meaning of the name is not absolutely certain. It 
is usually explained as from Pers. xurram, ‘cheerful* (i.e. 

‘ Epicurean ’ ; so T. Haarbrucker, in his note to his tr. of 
al-Shahrastani*8 Religionspartheien u/id Philosopkenschulent 
Halle, 1850-51, iL 410, and Fliigel, ZDMG xxiil. 631, note), 
but it has also been derived from the town of ^urram near 
ArdabO, which appears to have been an ancient centre of 
Mazdakite teaching (A. Muller, Islam, Berlin, 1885, i. 505, note). 
The present writer is inclined to trace the term to the name of 
iiazdak’s wife, ^urramah, who, after her husband’s execution, 
tied to Ray, where she carried on a successful propaganda of 
Mazdakite heresy, calling her teachings Qurram-din (cf. also 
C. Schefer, Chre^tomcdhie persane, Paris, 1883-85, i. 170-175, 
where the relevant passage of NLfam-al-MuIk’a Kit&h ahSiyassat 
[ed. and tr. in full by Schefer, Paris, 1893] is given in text and 
translation ; for the Mazdakite heresy see art. Mazdae). 

The IJuiTamites were divided into the Babaklyah 
and Mazyariyah (the latter also called Moham- 
mirah, ‘ red-badged ’)■ While there is abundant 
material regarding the role played for more than 
twenty years (815-838) in Tabaristan by Babak 
(the Arabic spelling of the Iranian name Papak),' 
as well as by Mazyiir,“ for a knowledge of the 
special features of their sects we have only two 
sources— the Fihrist of Muhammad ibn Ishaq al- 
Nadlm (written in a.d. 987-988, ed. G. Fliigel, 
Leipzig, 1871-72, pp. 312. 30-344. 18, tr. Browne, 
Lit. Hist. pp. 324-327) and the Tabsir ft al-din 
wa-tamyiz al-flrqaf al-nafiyat 'an al-firaq al-hcUi- 
kln of Abu l-Mu?affar Tahir ibn Muhammad al- 
Isfarainl (t A.D. 1078 ; the passage in question is 
ed. by Flu^el, ZDMG xxiii. 533, note).* 

From the Christ we learn that Babak was the natural sou of 
an oil-seller who migrated from Ctesiphon to the village of 
Bilal-abadh, not far from ArdabU and Arrajan, and married, after 
an illicit amour with her, a one-eyed woman who later became 
the mother of Babak. One day, while the boy was asleep, his 
mother saw a drop of blood under each hair on his breast and 
head, and from this she inferred that he ‘ was destined for some 
glorious mission.* Babak later entered the service of JavidaD,^ 
a Hurrami leader, and, when the latter died, in consequence of 
a wound received ' *' - »• it - 

Javidan’s wife, ' . • . • 

who had conceal 

death, told her lover that she would tell Javidan’s followers 
that he had decided to die and cause his spirit to pass into 
Babak, who was to slay the present rulers, restore theMazda- 
kites, an(i enrich his adherents. The plan was completelj 
successful, and Babak became the acknowledged leader of the 
sect, claiming to be God incarnate. Afcerthis, Babak’s mistress 
‘ called for a cow, and commanded that it should be slain and 
flayed, and that its skin should be spread out, and on the skin 
she placed a bowl filled with wine, and into it she broke bread, 
which she placed round about the bowl. Then she called them, 
man by man, and l>ade each of them tread the skin with his 
foot, and take a piece of bread, plunge it in the wme, and eat it, 
sajdng, “ I believe in thee. O Spirit of Babak, as I believe in the 
spirit of J.iwiddn'’ ; and that each should then take the hand 
of B4bak, and do obeisance before it, and kiss it.’ She then 
• brought forth food and wine to them, and seated Babak on her 
bed, and sat be^-ide him publicly before them. And w’hen they 
liad drunk three draughts each, she took a sprig of basil and 
offered it to Babak, and he took it from her hand, and this was 
their marriage’ (Browne, p. 327). 

It is thus clear that Biihak held the doctrines of 
hnbd (the incarnation of God in human form), 
tunasuh (passing of the soul from one body to 
another), and rij'ah (reincarnation), so that he be- 
longed to the ‘immoderate’ Shi'ites as described 
by al-Shahrastani (tr. Haarbrilcker, i. 199 tf. ; cf. 
Browne, p. 328). He appears to have been hostile 
to Islam, for Ibn Isfandij'ar states (p. 153) that he 
■ (jrdered the Muhammadan mosques to be destroyed 
and all traces of Islam to be reiiiov'ed.’ It is 
doubtful whether he was of Persian origin, for, 
according to the Fihrist, his father .sang songs ‘ in 

1 See the references sri^en b> Browne, Lit. Btst p. 323 , n. 3; 

I '.Huart, in El i. (19131 5^". and Just i, Iran. Xamcnbneh, Mar- 
)>ura, 1595, p 242. 

- Jufsti, p. 2^2. 

3 On al-I-jfarAini Haji Khalfa, ed. and tr. Flugel, Leipzig, 
1?^;-.-.^, ii. 1S3. no. :i 390 ; cf. also Haarbrucker, ii. 378 ff. 

^ CT ^Usti, p. 113. 


the Nabatean tongue,’ and Babak’s own tongue 
‘was cramped by outlandish speech’ (see, further, 
Browne, loc. cit.). 

To this information al-Isfaraini adds that the 
Mazyariyah ‘ appealed to the religion of the 
Muhammirah,’ and he says : 

‘ By night the Babakiyah in those mountains [of ^abaristan] 
agree upon every kind of depravity with w’omen and flute- 
playing, etc. ; and therein [i.e. at night] the men and the 
women agree together. Then the lamps and fires are extin- 
guished, and every one of them rises up to one of the women 
who chances to sit with him. And these Hurramiyah assert 
that in the Ignorance they had a king nam^ Sharvin,i whom 
they deem greater than the prophets ; and when they mourn 
for the dead, in his name they pay tears and lamentations, 
(even) their grief for him.' 2 

It is clear that the Babakiyah were only a later 
base of the sect founded by Mazdak, but in a 
egenerate form, marred by the cruelty which 
characterized the career of Babak, who is said to 
have slain at least 255, 590 persons during his years 
of power. 

Literature. — F. Spiegel, Erdnische Alterthumskunde, 
Leipzig, 1871-78, i. 66-70, 585-592 ; W. Geiger, Ostirdn. Eultur 
im Altertum, Erlangen, 1882, pp. 42-45, 124 f., 127 f., 184, 
187 ; J. Marquart, Erdniahr, Berlin, 1901, pp. 12^135 ; G. N. 
Curzon, Persia and the Persian Question, London, 1892, i. 
354-389 (with abundant references to earlier travellers) ; G. 
Melgunoff, 0 yuznoinit berege kaspiiskago morya, Petrograd, 
lb63(Germ. tr. by J. T. Zenker, Das sudliche Uferdeskaspischen 
Meeres, Leipzig, 166S) ; B. Dom, Muham. Quellen zur Gesch. 
dersttd. Kust^ander des caspUchen Meeres, 4 vols., Petrograd, 
1850-58 (edd. of the local historians Zahir al-Din [cf. also 
H. Eth6, GIrP ii. 362], 'AU ibn Sams aJ-Din, 'Abd al Fattah 
Fflmani, and a volume of miscellaneous extracts) ; Muhammad 
ibn al* Hasan ibn Isfandiyar, Sist. o/ J’abaristdJi, abridged tr. 
by E. G. Browne, London, 1905; G. Flugel, ‘ Babek, seine 
Abstammung und erstes Auftreten,’ ZDMG xxiii. [1869] 531- 
642; E. G. arowxxt, L\terai-y Eist. of Persia /romthe Earliest 
Times tiU Firdawsl, London, 1902, pp. 323-331. Much early 
literature on the history of the country has been lost—e-p., 
‘All ibn Muhammad al-MadainI’s 9th cent. Book of the 
Victories of the Mountains of Tabaristanikii.d Book of JabarUtdn 
in the Days of RaUd, mentioned in the Fihrist, 103. 16, For 
the Mazandarani dialect see W. Geiger, GIrP i. ii. [1901] 
345 ff. (with copious references to earlier literature). 

Louis H. Gray. 

MAZDA.— See Ormazd. 

MAZDAK.— I. History.— Mazdak, son of Bam- 
dadh, a Persian (probablj- a native of Susiana), was 
the leader of a communistic sect which towards 
the end of the 5th cent. A.D. became a formidable 
power in the Sasanian empire. According to some 
accounts, the original founder of the sect was a 
certain Zaradnsht, son of Khurragan,* on whose 
behalf Mazdak is said to have carried on propa- 
ganda among the populace, but in any case it was 
under Mazdak that the sect first gained import- 
ance. His temporary success was largely due to 
the state of anarchy then prevailing in Persia. 
The emperor Kawadh, who ascended the throne in 
A.D. 488, finding himself opposed by the nobUity 
and the influential Zoroastrian priesthood, entered 
into a close alliance with the arch-heretic and em- 
braced his revolutionary doctrines. The governing 
classes were strong enough to depose Kawadh in 
favour of his brother Jamasp ; hut after his restora- 
tion, which took place a few years later, the power 
of the Mazdakites continued to increase, though 
Kawadh does not seem to have supported them 
very actively. In the concluding years of his 
reign a bitter struggle was waged over the suc- 
cession, which the .Mazdakites endeavoured to 
secure for one of KawaJh’s sons who was devoted 
to their cause, while the Zoroastrian priests, in 
agreement with the emperor himself, regarded 

1 See Justi, p 290. 

z Perhaps we niaycom,\are the nnctarnal orgies -Wfainst which 
theCathaspolemizetr*. .ax.'-ii. 10, xlviii. 10 ; cf. O. Bartholomae, 
UafAa's ties Airesfa, Strassburg, 1905. p. 331.; J. H. Moulton, 
Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, pp. 72, 129) ; possibly, 
however, it was merely a current bit of scandalous gossip with- 
j out much foundation. 

3 The Mazdakites are called Zaradushtakan in the Syriac 
I’hr.jnicle of Joshua the Stylite, ed. W. Wright, Cambridge, 

I 1632, 5 20. 
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prince Khusrau as the presumptive heir to the 
throne. The course of the events which culminated 
in the massacre of Mazdak together with many 
thousands of his followers is uncertain. According 
to the narrative of a Persian official who was con- 
verted to Christianity and assumed the name of 
Timotheus (Joannes Malalas, in PG xcviL 654 ; 
Theophanes, ib. cviii. 395), Kawadh pretended to 
yield to the Mazdakites, and, having appointed a 
day for his abdication, caused his soldiers to cut 
down all the Mazdakites who had assembled with 
their wives and children in the neighbourhood of 
Ctesiphon to witness the ceremony ; he then gave 
orders that the surviving members of the sect 
should be seized and burned, and that their 
property should be confiscated. Most Muham- 
madan writers place this massacre in the reign 
of Khusrau, but the truth appears to be that, 
although it was carried out under Khusrau’s direc- 
tion and probably at his instigation, it preceded 
his accession (A.D. 531) by two or three years. 
Noldeke assigns it to the end of 528 or the begin- 
ning of 529 {Gesch. der Perser und Arabcr zur Zeit 
der Sasaniden, Leyden, 1879, p. 465). The ruthless 
energy displayed by KJuusran on this occasion 
earned for him, it is said, the title of Andshak- 
ruban (Anusharwan, Kushirwan), i.e. ‘he of im- 
mortal spirit,’ and the further measures which he 
took were so effectual that henceforward the 
Mazdakites vanish from history. That they were 
entirely exterminated is scarcely credible. There 
is some ground for the suggestion that Mazdak’s 
ideas maintained themselves in secret and found 
expression in various Antinomian sects which 
arose in Persia during the Muhammadan period (for 
an account of one of these see art. Mazandaran). 

2 . Doctrine.— It must be remembered that the 
whole of our information concerning Mazdak is 
derived from hostile sources. The epitaph written 
by an intolerant sacerdotal caste over heretics who 
had brought it to the verge of destruction may 
fairly be summed up in the words ‘ de mortuis ml 
nisi malum’ ; and, unfortunately, we have nothing 
from the Mazdakite side to set against the biased 
narrative of our Zoroastrian and Christian auth- 
orities. On the other hand, we cannot suppose 
that they have altogether obscured the essential 
character of Mazdakism, however they may have 
misunderstood or misrepresented it in detail. Its 
socialistic basis is well described in the following 
passage of Tabari (Leyden ed., 1879-1901, i. 893. 
Ilf., translated by Noldeke, op. cit. p. 154) : 

' Among the commands which he [Mazdak] laid upon the 
people and earnestly enjoined was this, that they should possess 
their property and families in common ; It was, be said, an act 
of piety that Vas agreeable to God and would bring the most 
excellent reward hereafter ; even if he had laid no religious com- 
mandments upon them, yet the good works with which God 
was well pleased consisted in such copartnership/ 

In another passage (Tabari, i. 885. 19 f. = Noldeke, 
op. cit. p. 141) we read : 

‘ They [the Mazdakites] asserted that God placed the means 
of subsistence {arzdq) in the world in order that His servants 
might share them in common, but men had wronged one another 
in that respect. The Mazdakites said that they would take from 
the rich for the benefit of the poor, and give back to those who 
had little their due portion at the expense of those who had 
much ; and they declared that he who possessed more than bis 
share of wealth, women, and property had no better right to 
it than any one else. The mob eagerly seized this opportunity, 
. , . and the Mazdakites became so powerful that they used to 
enter a man’s house and forcibly deprive him of his dwelling, 
his womenfolk, and his property, since it was impossible for him 
to offer resistance. . . . Soon things came to such a pass that 
the father did not know his son nor the son his father.’ 

While the principle that every man is entitled 
to possess an eqnal amount of property involves 
logically and practically copartnership, the re- 
moval of class distinctions, and the abolition of 
marriage, it may be asked from what point of view 
the principle itself was regarded by Mazdak, 
whether these results of its application formed 


part of his programme, and how far they were 
achieved by his followers. To take the last ques- 
tion first, Khusrau, in bis speech to the priests 
and nobles after bis coronation (Tabari, L 896. 15 f. 
= Noldeke, op. cit. p. 160 f.), dwells upon the ruin 
of their religion and the heavy losses which they 
had incurred. The systematic regulations which 
he made for the purpose of compensating the 
sufferers, establishing the position of children of 
doubtful origin, etc., show that the social revolu- 
tion must have developed considerably, and that 
the upper classes bore the brunt of it. Our authori- 
ties give great prominence to this aspect of 
Mazdakism, and they are justified in doing so. 
Mazdak was not a philosopher, like Plato, content 
to work out on paper a theory of the ideal com- 
munistic State. He was a militant social reformer, 
but he was something more. Noldeke has remarked 
that what distinguishes Mazdakism from the 
organized socialism of modern times is its religious 
character, a peculiarity in which it resembles all 
Oriental movements of the same kind (op. cit. p. 
459; ef. his art. ‘ Orientalischer Socialismus,’ in 
Deutsche Rundschau, Feb. 1879, p. 284 f.). This 
character is preserved in the hostile Zoroastrian 
tradition. Mazdak’s asceticism — he is said to have 
forbidden the slaughter of cattle for food — gave 
offence to the orthodox, who saw in him ‘ the 
ungodly fasting Ashemaogha’ (Pahlavi commen- 
tary on Vendiddd, iv. 49 ; SEE iv.* [1895] 48). 
The passages from Tabari translated above, and 
still more the epic narrative of Firdausi (Shah- 
ndmah, ed. Turner Macan, Calcutta, 1829, p. 
1611 f.), which reflects the sentiments of the priest- 
hood, bring out quite clearly the fact that Mazdak 
identified his doctrines of equality and fraternity 
with the religion of Zoroaster in its original un- 
cormpted form. 

‘I will establish this [communism] in order that the pure 
religion 

May be made manifest and raised from obsenrity. 

Whoever follows any religion except this, 

May the curse of God overtake that demon (dee) I ’ 

(Shdh-namah, p. 1613, line 11 fl.). 

‘ Five things turn a man from righteousness ; 

The sage cannot add to these five : 

JesJousy, anger, vengeance, need, 

And the fifth one that masters him is covetousness. 

If ii:.*!. •! 'i. -I n.ed . o'*. 

'n:.*wa.('f *• *, •: a '-i- .» ,. 1 ., ■■ anifest to thee. 

Ih'w.w-.f: • •! p —t a. ;i and wealth. 

Which have destroyed the good religion in the world. 

Women and wealth must be in common. 

If thou desirest that the good religion should not be harmed. 
These two (women and wealth) produce jealousy and covet- 
ousness and need, 

Which secretly unite with anger and vengeance. 

The Demon (dev) is always turnmg the heads of the wise, 
Therefore these two things must be made common property* 

(ib. p. 1614, line 7ff.). 

Without claiming that Mazdak was animated by 
no other motives than those which his enemies 
attribute to him here, we may well believe that he 
regarded his communistic scheme as the only sure 
means of enabling mankind to attain the object, 
which Zoroaster had set before them, namely, the 
defeat of the powers of darkness and the triumph 
of the spirit of light. The astonishing success of 
his propaganda is to be explained by the force 
of his appeal to Persian idealism. He would 
not have gained extensive support for his social 
programme unless it had been, ostensibly if not in 
fact, the instrument by which he hoped to accom- 
plish a great religious reformation. In the main 
he appears to have held fast to Zoroastrianism, 
and no reliance can be placed on the statements of 
Sbahrastanl and later writers who credit him with 
cosmological speculations closely akin to those of 
Manl. 

LiTBRATirRE. — The principal references to Mazdak which 
occur in Greek, ^riac, Pahlavi, Arabic, and Persian literature 
are collected by T‘. Noldeke, Gtsch. der Perser und Araber zur 
Zeit der Sasaniden, Leyden, 1879, at the b^inning of the fourth 
excursus, ' Ueber Mazdak und die Mazdakiten,’ p. 466 f., which 
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is the beat existin" source of information on the whole subject, 
and by E. G. Browne, in his hxUrary Bist. of Persia,!., London, 
19(^, _p. 169. See also F. Spiegel, Erdn. Alterthumskunde, 
^ipzig, 1871-78, ii. 232-235 ; G. Rawlinson, The Seventh Great 
Oriental Monarchy, London, 1876, p. 342 f. ; al-BIrunl, The 
Chronolom of Ancient Nations, tr. C. E. Sachau, do. 1879 
p. 192 ; Sha^^tani, tr. T. Haarbriicker, Halle, 1850-61, i! 
291 ff . ; Dabistan, tr. D. Shea and A. Troyer, Paris, 1843 i 
372 ft. ; Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal, The Development of Meta- 
physics in Persia, London, 1908, p. 18 f. The ooUeotion of 
rivayats ot Darab Hormazdyar (ed. M. N. Unvila, ii. 214-230 

the edition has not yet been published) contains a long poem, 
written A.n. 1616, on Mazdak and Kawadh (briefly summarized 
by F. Rosenberg, Notices de litt. parsie, Petrograd, 1909, p. 511 .). 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 

MEAN. — The historic varieties of significance 
associated with this term are all evolved from the 
general idea of that which comes ‘ between ’ or in 
the ‘ middle.’ Hence the term has an implication 
of double relationship to two other terms, the 
primitive significance being that which is ‘be- 
tween’ two other things in reference to space or 
time.* 

As subst. and as ad j. ‘ mean ’ entered Mid. Eng. from late Lat 
m^ianus through 0. Fr. moien, Mod. Fr. moyen. The Lat. 
original tnedianus (like Eng. * middle ’ through its A.S. original) 
13 Mnnected with one f ‘ ■ ., lely spread roots 

in human language. : . i - , ‘mean,* in the 

sense here defined, is - : ■ ■ ' adj. ‘ mean * of 

A.S. origin (A.S. (hnnasne, U.H.G. ginieini. Mod. Germ, gemeine, 
akin to communis), which, originally signifying ‘ general ’ or 
‘ common ’ to more persons than one, acquired the sense of 
‘ middling ’ or ' moderate ' and then of ‘ low ' in rank or quality, 
ethically inferior or ignoble, esp. ‘ avaricious ’ or ‘ penurious.’ 

The idea of the mean was given an ethical appli- 
cation by Aristotle {Eik. Nic. ii. 6-8), in whose 
doctrine of virtue it holds the central place. Virtue 
consists in rea.sonable moderation, involving the 
avoidance, on the one side, of excess, and, on the 
other, of defect ; in this sense virtue holds an inter- 
mediate position, and may be said to be a mean. 
Here the mean is not quantitative, and the notion 
of ‘ equal distance ’ from the extreme is not ap- 
plicable. Every habit or action ni.ay err by exces.s 
or defect; between these oppo.-cl extremes {c.rf., 
epaaCnjs and deiXla) stands that degree of activity 
which characterizes virtuous conduct (in this in- 
stance, ardpeia; cf. Eth. Xic. ill, 7, 1115'’-1I16'). 
Its ‘ distance ’ from the extremes will depend on 
the nature of the agent in relation to that of the 
moral case before him, and is therefore to be deter- 
mined, not by any abstract considerations, but by 
the conciete rational judgment of the man of insight 
{ippdripos [Efh. Nic. ii. 6, 1107*]). 

This conception involves that of an adaptation or harmony of 
agent, act, and environment, similar to the harmonv of parts 
displayed in a work of art ; in fact, it expresses the aisthetic 
aspect of virtue. Aristotle is aware that, in the strictly ethical 
sense, virtue is always opposed to vice, and is therefore alwavs 
an ■ extreme ' (ii. 6. H, 1106 b 22 ; 17, 1107 a 6; Stewart, Notes on 
the hicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, li. 208). But, in lavim' 
stress on the msthetic a.=pect, jliistotle is true to 'the G-eek 
genius. The traditional Greek view of life made it natur-al that 
‘moderation.’ ‘me.a3ure,’ and kindred i onceptions should be 
appropriated to e.xpress excellence in life and action. 

The typical Greek v irtue is vuxlipoirvi'ij (most inadequately 
rendered ‘ temperance ’), closely related to tlie traditional maxiiii 
P7i5ev iyar. Its opposite is i'Spw. In Homer the object ol 
moral condemnation is ol the nature of ‘excess,’ ‘going too 
far’; above all, ‘wickedness’ is v^pis. In the case of the 
strong it is the insolence of brutaliti, especially in reference to 
the w;eak and the helples-s ; in the low and the weak it is irrever- 
ence in the presence of something higher.! When a man thinks 
of doing suciq things, he feels oifiws ; if he does them, the seen 
and unseen witnesses feel vegeuiv, ‘ righteous indignation.’ 

There is an application of tlie .Aristotelian 
principle of the mean in the general theory of 
knowledge, not, indeed, explicitly stated by Aris- 
totle, but implicit in much of his thinking, as in 
that of Plato ; it was made by Hegel into the first 
principle of tliougbt and being in the applications 
of his Logic— Ids doctrine of thought as a dialecti- 
cally progressive movement through the meeting 

1 From the sense of ‘that which stands between two things,’ 
the ‘ mean ’ (or plur.il ‘means,’ often used grammalicallv aS a 
singular) mat be used for that which lUMdiicei a revult, or) more 
generally, for any resources capaile of producing a result. 

^ 3 Xhe case of Nebuchadrezzar (Dn 4!7ff ) illustrates a form of 
v^piv, portrajed in a specifically religious setting. 


of opposites — to the history of human thought and 
endeavour ; it is this that gives to his expositions 
of history all their strength and value, notwith- 
standing the excessively rigid formalism with 
which the principle is applied by him in certain 
cases. We can seldom find clearly marked 
theses and antitheses (in pairs) from the opposi- 
tion of which the higher truth springs ; we can 
‘ " '■ e/iyeitti, streams of tendency, 

A movement involving truth mingled with error 
is found in conflict with another movement, in- 
volving different truths mingled with dilferent 
errors. What is required is a point of view above 
both the conflicting principles, from which to 
criticize them. This is the true ‘ middle way,’ 
found, not by taking what the two extreme views 
have in common, and disregarding all their differ- 
ences, but by finding a principle which contains 
more truth than eitlier of the extremes, not less 
truth. The value of the conflicts and oppositions 
of history is to suggest the need for these higher — 
or, to vary the metaphor, Jeejier — truths, and 
sometimes also to suggest the way to reach them. 

Liieratcre.— A ristotle, Eth. Nic. ; A S. Grant, Ethics of 
Aristotle^, London, 1874, Essay iv. ; J. A. Stewart, Nofee on 
the Nieomachean Ethics of Aristotle, Oxford, 1892, i. 193-199, 
2U2f., 208-211, 472-475; Julia Wedgwood, The Moral Ideal, 
London, 18SS, ch. lii, (‘ (Ireece and the Harmony ol Opposites ') ; 
Gilbert Murray, Ease of the Greek Epic, Oxford, 1907, pp. 80ff., 
264 ff. ; _S. H. Mellone, Leaders of Meligioiis Thought, London 
and Edinburgh, I’.a'i, ch. i. ; W. Wallace, Logic of Hegel^, 
Prolegomena, Oxford, 1904, chs. xrvl-xxxii. For the Buddhist 
school of the mean see art. MABaTAMAXs, M.tDBTAMtKAS. 

S. H. Mellone. 

MEAN (Chinese). — Outside of Greece, the 
theory of the mean received formal attention only 
in China, which produced the classic Chung Yung, 
commonly known as ‘ The Doctrine of the Mean,’ 
though more exactly rendered ‘ Equilibrium and 
Harmony’ (see above, p. fiO*"), the authorship of 
which is attributed to the grandson of Confucius, 
Tztt Ssfl, who flourislied in the 5th cent. B.C. 

Heaven has conferred a spiritual nature on man, 
and ‘ an accordance with this nature is called the 
path [of duty],’ which must never be abandoned 
(i. 1-2). The terms chung (‘equilibrium’) and 
yuny (‘harmony’) are respectively absence of 
‘ stirrings of pleasure, anger, sorrow, or j’oy,’ and 
tlie state in which ‘ those feelings have been 
stirred, and they act in their due degree’ (i. i). 
Therefore, ‘ let the states of equilibrium and har- 
mony exist in perfection, and a happy order will 
prevail throughout heaven and earth, and all things 
will be iiourLhed and flourish ’ (i. 5). According 
to Confucius himself, the superior man embodies 
this ideal state, and ■ perfect is the virtue which is 
according to the Mean’ (ii. f. ); yet some err by 
exceeding it, and ‘-ome by falling short of it (ir. 1) 
— only the .sage is in perfect harmony with it 
(xi. 3). -Vs an example of the practical value of 
■ hung yung, Confuciu- cites the course pursued by 
the emperor Shun (•«55-2'20o B.C., according to 
Cliinese tradition), who questioned men, ‘ took 
hold of their two extremes, [determined] the Mean, 
and employed it in [his government of] the people ’ 
(vL); but yet, in spite of all, ‘the course of the 
Mean cannot he attained to’ (ix.). In a word, the 
superior man ‘ stands erect in the middle, without 
inclining to either side’ (x. 5); if he goes bevond 
the mean, he checks himself ; if he falls below it, 
he puts forth every effort to attain it (xiii. 4). 

Yet ‘the path is not far from man’ (xiii. 1); 
but, even if ‘ common men and women, however 
much below the ordinary standard of character, 
can carry it into practice ; yet in its utmost 
reaches, there is that which even the sage is not 
able to carry into practice ’ (xii. 2). One is not far 
from the path u hen he ‘cultivates to the utmost 
the principles of his ii-itiire, and exercises them on 
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the principle of reciprocity ’ (xiii. 3) ; and yet ‘ were 
the superior man to speak of his way in all its 
greatness, nothing in the world would be found 
able to embrace it ; and were he to speak of it in its 
minuteness, nothing in the world would be found 
able to split it ’ (xii. 2). ‘ The superior man does 

what is proper to the station in which he is ; he 
does not desire to go beyond this. . . . The superior 
man can find himself in no situation in which he is 
not himself,’ and, if he fails in anything, he blames 
only himself (xiv. 1 f., 5). He advances in regular 
order from stage to stage (xv. 1), and constantly 
strives to advance and develop his virtuous nature 
that he may pursue the path of the mean (xxvii. 6). 

‘ When occupying a high situation, he is not proud, 
and in a low situation, he is not insubordinate’ 
(xxvii. 7) ; and it is characteristic of the superior 
man, though ‘ appearing insipid, yet never to pro- 
duce satiety. 

yet to have ‘ • 

seemingly pi ■■ ■ ■ ■ . , . ‘ 

Among the i „.■ 

tion is made of the fact that he never swerved from 
the mean (xxxi. 1). 

The remainder of the Chung Yung is devoted to 
laudation of filial piety, and to the duties of 
government, the obligation of absolute sincerity, 
the path of the sage, and the character of the ideal 
ruler — all of which depend on the cultivation of 
chung ynng. 

The mean is mentioned a number of times in the 
other Chinese Classics; e.g., the Yi King says 
(xlii. 3) that the ruler should ‘ he sincere and pur- 
sue the path of the Mean ’ ; but these texts add 
nothing to the main discussion in the Chung Yung. 

Lithbattob.— T he Chung Tung is most conveniently ed. and 
tr. by J. Le^g-e, Chinese Classics, Hongkong and London, 
1861-73, i. 246-298 (ct. also his Prolegomena to this vol., pp. 
36 - 65 ), and again tr. by him in SBE Dtviil. [1885] 306-829. 

Louis H. Gray. 

MECCA — Mecca (Arabic Makkah) is a city in 
Central Arabia, famous as the birthplace of Islam, 
and, except for a short period at the commence- 
ment of the system, at all times its chief sanctuary. 
A variety of the name, Bakkah, occurs once in the 
Qur’Sn (iii. 90), and this is probably the earlier 
form, though the etymology is uncertain. The 
classical geographers, who devote considerable at- 
tention to Arabia, are apparently not acquainted 
with this settlement ; for the Makoraba of Ptolemy 
(VI. vii. 32) is derived from a different root. The 
‘ Chronicles of Mecca,’ of which the earliest extant 
is by Azraqi (t 245 A.H.), so far as they treat of 
the pre-Islamic period, are collections of fables, in 
the main based on the Qur'an, but to some extent 
influenced by the later history also. It would 
appear that, when Islam arose, there were no 
chronicles in existence dealing with the aftairs of 
Central Arabia, and for some generations the daj s 
of paganism were regarded with a sort of horror, 
which prevented the preservation of precise in- 
formation concerning them. 

The references to the city in the Qur’an throw 
little light on its early history. A sura incorpor- 
ated near the end of the collection (cv.) reminds 
the Prophet of the Owners of the Elephant, who 
were destroyed by birds (ababil), which flung at 
them stones of sijjil. The tradition interprets 
this as an expedition by Abyssinians against the 
Meccan sanctuary, miraculously frustrated, but it 
is possible that this story is an invention of exe- 

etes, who coupled sura cv. with cvi., which more 

ecidedly deals with Mecca, and is itself a frag- 
ment, scarcely to be construed in its present form. 
In it the Qnrai.-h (the tribe in possession of the 
Meccan sanctuary) are advised to worship the Lord 
of this House, who has given them food after 
hunger and safety after fear. Tliese two pheno- 


mena, plenty and safety, are mentioned elsewhere 
in connexion with the Meccan sanctuary, the 
former as a result, it would seem, of visits from 
pilgrims, whereas the latter probably means safety 
for refugees ; but the texts are not very clear. 
The sanctuary itself is called in the Qur’an either 
‘ the house,’ or ‘ the house of Allah, the Sanctuary,’ 
or th# Ka'bah (a word said to mean no more than 
‘honse,’ and perhaps the Ethiopie word for ‘ double,’ 

i. e, two-storeyed), or ‘ the place of prostration, the 
Sanctuary.’ In iii. 90 f. it is called ‘ the first house 
established for mankind, blessed and a guidance to 
the worlds, containing manifest signs, the station 
of Abraham, and whoever enters it is secure.’ 
This would by itself imply that the Ka'bah was 
the first house ever built, as a model for all others, 
and that,Abraham took refuge there and made it 
his abode. Elsewhere (xiv. 40) Abraham states 
that he had settled his family by it (or in it) in 
spite of the sterility of the valley, in order that 
they might pray there regularly ; and he prays 
that the toum (and not the house only) might be 
secure. In xxii. 27 he is represented as doing in 
his time much the same as was afterwards done by 
Muhammad : he was told to purify the house for 
those that perform the four ceremonies called 
tawaf, standing, inclination, and prostration. In 

ii. 119f. Ishmael is coupled with Abraham; they 
laid the foundations of the house, and were told to 
purify it as before, the ceremony called 'nkuf being 
substituted for ‘standing.’ What may be inferred 
from these texts is perhaps that prior to Muham- 
mad’s time the Ka'bah was a sanctuary which en- 
joyed some popularity in part of Arabia, and that 
the right of sanctuary had to some extent been 
associated with the settlement of Mecca and Avith 
its inhabitants. The biography of the Prophet 
certainly implies that the Meccans had the very 
strongest objection to bloodshed, and po.ssessed 
little aptitude for warfare. The association of 
Mecca with Abraham is unlikely to have been 
earlier than the Prophet, except so far as the 
N. Arabian tribes ■were known by monotheists, on 
the authority of Genesis, to be descended from 
the patriarch. It seoms clear, however, that the 
Ka'bah was only one of many sanctuaries which 
were "visited, and, if the word hijjah, which is used 
for ‘pilgrimage,’ be explicable from the Hebrew 
hug, ‘draw round,’ the Arabian month ■n-hich is 
called after it is likely to mean ‘ month of going- 
round,’ i.e. the round of the sanctuaries, as oppos^ 
to the preceding ‘month of squatting’ at home. 
The word technically used of going round the 
Ka'bah, tawaf, seems also to be properly used of 
going a round, as, e.g., is done by a sentinel, and 
this ceremony may be due to a confusion of thought. 
The pilgrimage which became stereotyped in Islam 
involves visits to places which are likely to have 
been seats of distinct sanctuaries, some at a con- 
siderable distance from Mecca. 

The difficult sura cvi. speaks of ‘winter and 
summer journeying,’ which is traditionally inter- 
preted of Meccan caravans, and in the biography 
of the Prophet these play an important part. The 
Muslim archmologists suppose that the Quxaish, 
owing to their character as ‘Allah’s people,’ en- 
joyed immunity from attack, and so had special 
facilities for the carrying trade. It is not easy to 
reconcile this with the primitive conditions which 
veiy clearly prevailed in Mecca at the rise of Islfiiu, 
and the complete ignorance which the Qur'an 
assumes for its inhabitants. If there be any truth 
in this carrying trade, it is likely to have been on 
a small scale. 

In the Qur’an Mecca is sometimes called ‘ the 
Mother of the villages,’ i.e. the chief village ; else- 
Avhere the number of the villages is given as two, 
which the commentators suppose to mean Mecca 
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and Taif ; it is more probable that only Mecca is 
meant. Of walls we first hear in the reign of 
Muqtadir (a.d. 908-932), and these did not sur- 
round the settlement, which was naturally pro- 
tected by mountains, but merely blocked the 
passes. Snouck Hurgronje^ is probably right in 
thinking that the community first gathered round 
the well Zamzam, which furnishes a constant 
supply of brackish water. The tradition gives us 
the names of the tribes which formed the com- 
munity, but scarcely hints at any sort of municipal 
organization or government. Still more surprismg 
is the absence of all mention of priests, such as 
we should have expected to be associated with a 
sanctuary. The wealth of the tribes is likely to 
have consisted mainly in camels, but other forms 
were probably known ; visitors to the shrine have 
at all times had to pay more or less heavily for the 
privilege, and this source of wealth is, as we have 
seen, indicated in the Qur’an. We possess only 
casual notices of the amounts demanded in later 
times, but these indicate that the piety of pilgrims 
often afforded a considerable revenue. The Fatimid 
khallfs expected the governor of Mecca to make 
the pilgrim-tax lus chief source of revenue ; besides 
this visitors’ fee, they had to pay for admission to 
the sanctuary, and those who brought goods bad 
to pay import duty. Attempts were made by pious 
sovereigns to abolish these dues, but they had a 
tendency to revive, and their analogues doubtless 
existed m the period before the rise of Islam. 

Prior to the rise of Islam it would appear that 
some notions of Christianity had penetrated to 
Mecca, and the biographies of the Prophet profess 
to give us the names of persons who had either 
adopted that system or showed some leanings to- 
wards it. There appears to be no recollection of 
the existence of any Christian place of worship at 
any time in this city. The tradition represents 
the pagan inhabitants as tolerant towards religious 
innovators and dissentients, so long as the local 
beliefs and practices were not assailed ; but the life 
of such a community was so intimately bound up 
with the local religion that it is difficult to suppose 
that dissent could remain quite immune from per- 
secution. 

There is reason for thinking that the Prophet’s 
original attitude towards the Meccan religion was 
uncompromising, and that his success would have 
involv^ the abolition of the ceremonies of which 
the Ka'bah formed the centre. His rejection by 
the Jews of Medina (q.v.) caused him to contem- 
plate a partial return to the system which he had 
abandoned, and some time before tbe taking of 
Mecca he obtained a truce enabling him to perform 
the pilgrimage with some ostentation. Doubtless 
this performance paved the way for the subjection 
of the place. But, when Mecca had become Islamic, 
its position was modified in two important ways. 
On the one hand, it became the only sanctuary in 
Arabia ; on the other hand, the presence of non- 
Muslims at the festival was forbidden. Since the 
pilgrimage was now made compulsory, Mecca lost 
nothing by this innovation. 

It is uncertain whether the Prophet contemplated 
retaining Medina permanently as his capital or at 
some time making his native place the seat of 
government. There is no doubt that there were 

i ’ealousies between the two places before the 
’rophet’s death. Jfone of his successors (except 
perhaps 'Abdallah b. Zubair, whose occupation of 
the khalifate lasted some ten years) seems to have 
regarded Mecca as a suitable metropolis for political 
purposes, but its position as the central sanctuary ’ 
has rarely been endangered. Certain fanatical 
sects, such as the Carmatians and Walihabis (qq.v.), 
have at times done damage to its monuments, and 
t Mekka, The Ha^e, 1S88, i. 6. 


the substitution of Baghdad or Jerusalem for it is 
said to have been considered by Umayyad and 
'Abbasid khalifs, although they recognized in time 
that such expieriments would have been fatal to 
Islam or to their thrones. 

For the history of Jlecca since its adoption of 
Islam we possess a series of Chronicles, of which 
those published by F. Wiistenfeld ^ cover the first 
millennium from the Hijrah, and to these Snouck 
Hurgronje^ has added the substance of certain 
unpublished records which carry the history up to 
our time. Regular government was then intro- 
duced, perhaps for the first time, a prefect ap- 
pointed by the sovereign being responsible for the 
maintenance of order. This personage was leader 
of the ceremonies at the time of the pilgrimage, 
imless the sovereign either came himself or sent a 
special representative. The governorships of the 
three towns, Mecca, Taif, and Medina were at 
times united in the same person, at times distinct ; 
the first was much the most important of the three. 
In 'Abbasid times it was the custom, at least for a 
considerable period, to appoint to the governorship 
some member of the reigning famUy. It would 
seem that the ' AJid pretenders, who lose in a fairly 
constant series, usually found some support in both 
sanctuaries, and on several occasions they fell for 
a time into the hands of these persons. After the 
reduction of the Baghdad khalifate to impotence — 
a process which began in the second hMf of the 
3rd cent, of Islam — it would appear that the de- 
pendence of the sacred cities on the central govern- 
ment became lax, though historical det^s are 
wanting. About A.D. 9&) an 'Alid named Ja'far 
made Mmself master of Mecca, and introduced the 
rule of the Sharifs, which has lasted to our day ; 
this word, signifying ‘ noble,’ is applied in Muslim 
countries to the descendants of the Prophet. He 
submitted to the suzerainty of the Fatimids now 
established in Egypt, but in most respects was an 
independent ruler. His successors shifted their 
allegiance from Cairo to Baghdad and back, ac- 
cording to the value of the gifts received ; and 
throughout the subsequent history of Mecca re- 
cognition has been granted without difficulty to 
the suzerain who offered the highest price. Accord- 
ing to Ibn Jubair,® who visited Mecca in the years 
1183 and 1185, the Sharifs were of the Zaidi sect, 
which, while recognizing the rights of the Prophet’s 
descendants to the succession, held that considera- 
tions of expediency might justify their being ousted; 
the practice of the Sharifs was then in accordance 
with this doctrine. The dynasty founded by Ja'far 
was displaced at tbe beginning of the 13th cent, of 
our era by another, also claiming descent from ' Ali. 
The foundei was one Qatadah, who appears to have 
energetically supported the rising Zaidite dynasty 
of San'a, but whose successors fell back into the 
former practice of recognizing the power which for 
the time was capable of displaying the greatest 
generosity. The ‘Chronicles of Mecca’ consist 
largely of the quarrels between Qatadah’s de- 
scendants, which not infrequently had to be settled 
by the active interference of the Egyptian Sultans, 
who, from the fall of Baghdad until the conquest 
of Egypt by the Ottomans, were ordinarily recog- 
nized as suzerains by the Sharifs. The Sharif 
'Allan (1346-75), who for a time transferred his 
allegiance to the Mongol rulers of Persia, definitely 
rejected the Zaidi system and made that of Shati'i 
dominant in Mecca, though the other orthodox 
systems were recognized ; the dominance of the 
Hanifite school, which is the official system of the 
(jttoman government, dates from a much later 
time. A permanent garrison was first established 

1 Chrmiktn der Stadt Mekka, Leipzig, 1S3S-61. 

3 Op. Cit. 

s ed. II. J. de Goeje, London, 1907, p. lOI. 
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in the neighbourhood by the Egyptian Sultan 
Jaqmac^ (1438-53). On the Ottoman conquest of 
Egypt m 1516 the allegiance of the Sharifs was 
transferred without difficulty to the Sultan of Con- 
stantinople. The new rulers interfered with the 
authority of the Sharifs to a greater extent than 
their predecessors, and the presence of a Turkish 
governor at Jeddah has constituted a permanent 
restriction upon it. The introduction of Turkish 
suzerainty also led to the adoption by the Sharifs 
of an intolerant attitude towards the Shiites of 
Persia, who could only with difficulty and at some 
risk obtain admission to the pilgrimage. In the 
17th cent., owing to the decline of the Ottoman 
power, the Sharifs, who were almost always in- 
volved in family quarrels, became somewhat less 
dependent on Constantinople, and could even at 
times defy the representative of the metropolis at 
Jeddah. Both the sacred cities were threatened 
by the rise of the Wahhabite movement towards 
the end of the 18th cent., and indeed in 1793 and 
1798 appeals for help against this new power were 
addressed to the Ottoman Sultan. This was not 
forthcoming, owing to the European complications 
in which the Porte was involved, and in 1803 
Mecca was evacuated by the Sharif, and presently 
occupied by the Wahhabis, who reformed the place 
according to their ideas. The Sharif was, however, 
after a short time re-installed on his professing to 
adopt the Wahhabi tenets ; and for some years 
Turkish subjects were excluded from the pilgrim- 
age. In 1813 an expedition sent by Muhammad 
'All, founder of the khedivial family in Egypt, 
succeeded in recovering the sacred cities, and a 
Turkish Pasha was installed in Mecca, where, 
however, the rule of the Sharif was nominally 
continued. After a time the Ottoman power was 
again represented by the governor of Jeddah. 

Both the meaning and the limits of the sanctuary 
(haram) were extended by Islam. The sense of 
this Arabic word is ‘ to forbid,’ and a sanctuary is 
a place where certain acts are forbidden, of which 
the most important is bloodshed ; it is unlikely 
that this prohibition before Islamic times extended 
beyond the Ka'bah itself. Azraqi is very likely 
right in asserting that at this time the dwellings 
of the citizens surrounded the Ka'bah, leaving only 
a small area (fina ) ; the growth of the Muslim com- 
munity rendered the destruction of these dwellings 
necessary ; and operations of this kind were under- 
taken by the second and third khalifs. The area 
was further enlarged by the pretender 'Abdallah b. 
Zubair, but the actum mosque surrounding the 
Ka'bah was first built by the Umayyad al-Walid l. 
(A.D. 705-716), who erected a colonnade with marble 
pillars and other luxurious decorations. Further 
additions to the area were made by the ' Abbasid 
Mansur (in 755), who also built a minaret, and 
who, in the inscription placed on his work, claims 
to have doubled the area. Further large additions 
were made by his successor, Mahdi, who at great 
cost had a torrent diverted with a view to bringing 
the site of the Ka'bah into the centre of the mosque. 
Yet further extensions were effected by Mutawak- 
kil (856), who also introduced luxurious ornamenta- 
tion. The frequent repairs required by the mosque 
were due in part to the floods by which Mecca was 
repeatedly visited, and to some extent to damage 
done during civil disorders. Under the khalif 
Mu'tamid considerable extensions and restorations 
were again carried out in the years 894-896, and the 
like are recorded for the year 918 under Muqtadir. 
Under this khalif serious mischief was wrought by 
the Carmatians, who massacred the pilgrims, and 
for a series of years practically put a stop to the 
institution : their atrocities culminated with the 
seizure in 317 a.h. of the Black Stone, which they 
conveyed to their headquarters in Hajar, whence 
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it (or some substitute) was sent back twenty years 
later. This fetish had already been seriously in- 
jured in the time of 'Abdallah b. Zubair, when the 
Ka'bah was burned down, and, in spite of great 
precautions, it again sufi'ered violence at the hands 
of an Egyptian Shl'ite in the year 414, and not long 
afterwards was broken into three pieces by some 
Persian fanatics. The kissing of this object, which | 
forms one of the pilgrimage rites, is not mentioned • 
in the Qur’an, but probably is a, survival from 
pagan times. 

In 1399 a large part of the mosque was destroyed 
by fire, and orders were presently given by the 
Egyptian Sultan Faraj for its restoration with in- 
creased magnificence ; this was finished hy 1404. 
In 1551 the Ka'bah itself was found to be in need 
of repair, but before this could be effected the 
question was raised whether this sacred building 
could lawfully be touched by the builders; and 
the fanatical populace were mclined to side with 
those holding the negative view. The precedent of 
Abraham and Ishmael (Qur’an, ii. 119) finally de- 
cided the question in favour of the restoration. In 
1571 orders were given for the complete rebuilding 
of the mosque by the Ottoman Sultan Salim il., 
who, however, did not live to complete the work ; 
this fell to the lot of his successor Murad III. In 
the colonnades the principle was followed that three 
marble columns should be succeeded by one of black 
stone from a local quarry. Details of the numbers 
and the location of the columns in the old and in 
the new mosques are given by Wiistenfeld (iv. 318, 
9), together with other statistics and dates. The 
existing mosque appears to be substantially that 
erected by Salim and his successor. 

It appears, then, from this sketch of the history 
of the mosque that little remains in Mecca for 
which any considerable antiquity can be claimed. 
The archseological taste has rarely developed in 
eastern countries, and no trouble was taken either 
in Mecca or in Medina to preserve historic buildings 
or retain ancient sites. The theoretic sanctity of 
Mecca has never stood in the way of leaders who 
wislied to effect their objects by violence ; and the 
Umayyad Yazid, whose besieging forces were to 
some extent responsible for the burning of the 
Ka'bah in 64 A.H., did no more than would have 
been done by any other Muslim ruler who was 
engaged in suppressing a rebellion. Various build- 
ings which figure in the early history of Islam w ere 
cleared away as the need for enlarging the temple 
area arose, and little regret was felt for them. 
On the other hand, many myths arose which have 
no justification in the Qur’ftn ; thus a stone which 
is called ‘the station of Abraham’ has acquired 
great sanctity, but in the Qur’an (ii. 119, iii. 91) 
this phrase seems to mean only ‘ the dwelling-place 
of Abraham.’ The jurist Malik (t 179 .\.H.) asserts 
that this was restored by Omar to a place which it 
had occupied before the Days of Ignorance, on the 
faith of a chart preserved in the treasury of the | 
Ka'bah.' As we have seen, the Black Stone, which j 
is supposed to represent the ‘ right hand of Allah,' [ 
is of very doubtful authenticity. 

Beside.s the prohibition against bloodshed which 
theoretically covers the area occupied by the city, 
there are other legal peculiarities belonging to it. 
Closely allied to this prohibition is that against 
the chase, which is even extended to the cutting 
of trees and the plucking of herbs. This ordinance 
is modified in a variety of ways ; it seems clear 
that the slaughter of noxious beasts is generally 
permitted, and weeding to a certain extent is also 
lawful. 'The slaughter of game has to be atoned 
for by compensation, on a scale fixed by the Qur’an. 
There is some difference of opinion between jurists 
on the question whether rent may bo taken for 
i Mudaicicanat, Cairo, 1323, ii. 212. 
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houses in Mecca ; according to modern travellers, 
this question is purely academic, since the inhabi- 
tants largely earn their living by letting their 
houses to pilgrims. 

The place of Mecca in the Muslim religion is 
otherwise not free from anomalies. On the one 
hand, it is clear that the standard of morality and 
piety practised by the inhabitants has at no time 
been particularly high, and various travellers have 
been shocked by their experiences ; on the other 
hand, there is no doubt about the sanctity of the 
place and the spiritual benefits that accrue to 
those who go thither. These are not indeed free 
from danger ; for, just as the value of good actions 
is higher in hlecca than elsewhere, so the debt in- 
curred by evil deeds is there increased ; and, ac- 
cording to the Sufis, evil thoughts and intentions 
are punished in Mecca, but not elsewhere. If Abu 
Talib al-Makki (t 386 a.h.) is right, pious men 
in early times who went thither on pilgrimage 
used to pitch two tents, one within and another 
outside the sacred area, devoting the former exclu- 
sively to religious exercises. ' The resulting danger 
was one of the reasons why continuous residence 
in Mecca was discouraged ; two others urged by 
Ghazfili- (t 503 A.H.) were tlie fear lest familiarity 
should breed contempt and the fact that absence 
makes the heart grow fonder. It could also be 
urged that, according to the Qur’an, ‘ the House ’ 
is a place of returning, i.e. one to be visited, not 
made a place of residence (ii. 119). 

The various sovereigns who have been protectors 
or ‘servants’ of the sanctuaries have ordinarily 
been lavish in marks of their favour and some- 
what jealous of munificence exercised by rival poten- 
tates ; among the public works executed by these 
benefactors the greatest amount of space appears 
to be devoted in the Chronicles to the aqueducts ; 
one which conveys water from Mt. Arafat to 
Mecca, utilizing a channel originally constructed 
by order of Zubaida, wife of Hariin al-Rashid, 
occupied fourteen years (905-979 A.H.) and cost 
enormous sums, owing to the difficulty of piercing 
the rock and the primitive character of the methods 
in use. Numerous colleges, hospitals, and alms- 
houses have been erected by Islamic sovereigns 
and their ministers, many of them fumi.shed with 
endowments. The fate of all pious foundations in 
Mecca, according to Snouck Hurgronje,® is the 
same : most of the houses that have any value 
have been at some time or other purchased rn order 
to serve as endowment, but gradually passed from 
hand to hand in such a way that they retain the 
name waqf (on which see ERE vii. 877 f. ), without 
serving any pious purpose. The name, however, 
prevents their being legally sold, yet sale is often 
necessary, and thio is effected in fact, though new 
names are employed to serve instead of ‘ sale ’ and 
‘purchase.’ An attempt was made by a Turkish 
resident in the middle of the 19th cent, to declare 
all such transactions invalid, but his removal was 
procured before this could be carried out. 

The erection of the places of learning has not 
had the effect of rendering Mecca at any time a 
uiiiversity centre, and its printing-press has con- 
tributed very little to Arabic literature ; never- 
theless as a gathering-place for the pious it has 
regularly served for the dissemination of ideas, 
which are worked out elsewhere. A. Le Chatelier, 
indeed, attributes the part played by Mecca in 
recent times to the influence of the Sanusis : 

‘ La confrerie nouvelle rendit i la Slecque le rdle de foyer dn 
fanatisme musulman, que lui avait fait perdre la caste sacer- 
dotale ’ (Leg Con/rtrigg musiilmanes du Hedjaz, Paris, ISST. 
p. 19). 

The author of a dialogue on Islamic revival be- ■ 

> Qiit ai-qulub, Caiio, 1310, ii. 119. j 

2 Ihyd ‘utum al-dln, Cairo, 13'''0, i. 190. 

a 0;,. at. p, 104. ! 


tween Muslims of various nationalities recently 
placed the scene in Mecca.* Yet the cosmopolitan 
character of the pilgrimage appears from the time 
of the early Islamic conquests to have rendered 
this sanctuaiy the place where it was easiest to 
address the Afuslim world as a whole. Deeds of 
settlement of succession to the khallfate were 
issued and deposited here by Harun al-Rashid.^ 
If a man wishM to procure a copy of a rare work, 
he would have a crier advertise the want among 
the pilgrims.® 

In spite of the rule which forbids access to Mecca 
on the part of non-Muslims, many Europeans have 
undertaken the pilgrimage, some indeed having 
adopted Islam for the purpose of carrying out this 
project. In Christiana at Mecca (London, 1909) 
Augustus Ralli gives accounts of sixteen such 
visitors, beginning with Ludovico Varthema, ‘ a 
gentleman of the city of Rome,’ who reached the 
forbidden city in 1503. Since the publication of 
Ralli’s collection two more English travellers have 
been added to the list : Hadji Khan and W. 
Sparroy, With the Pilgrims to Mecca, 1902, London, 
1M5 ; and A. J. B. Wavell, A Modern Pilgrim 
in Mecca, do. 1912. Among the records of these 
pilgrimages that by R. F. Burton (Pilgrimage 
to El-Medinah and Meccah, London, 1855-56) is 
classical ; it adds, however, very little topographi- 
cal information to that which had been given to 
the world by J. L. Burckhardt (Travels in Arabia, 
London, 18^). Of tbe others the account of the 
city by Snouck Hurgronje (op. cit., 1885) is the 
most important. In several cases the travellers 
were so fuUy occupied with the task of preserving 
their lives that they had no time to make observa- 
tions of value ; and in not afew instances the veracity 
of the narrators has been questioned, not without 
cause. Besides these accounts by Europeans there 
are many in existence by Muslims, some of whom 
have employed the F renen language. It is asserted 
that the number of the former who have succeeded 
in witnessing the pilgrimage and returning to tell 
the tale is small compared with that of those who 
have sacrificed their lives in the attempt ; and those 
who have accomplished the task safely have in 
most cases done so by the exercise of great cunning 
and ingenuity. The plan of H. Maltzan ( Wallfahrt 
nach Mekka, Leipzig, 1865), who, in order to pass 
for a Muslim, borrowed the personality or an 
Algerian, the latter undertaking to remain in 
hiding for the necessary period, may be commended 
both for boldness and for astuteness ; it was not, 
however, free from danger. 

liiTSRATURS. — ^Tbe authorities are cited tbroaghout the 
artMe. D. S. MaRGOLIOUTH. 

MEDALS.— See Coins and Medals. 

MEDIAN RELIGION. — The religion of the 
ancient Medes is one of the most difficult and dis- 
putable questions in ancient Oriental history. 
The statements of the earlier classical authorities 
are not easy to reconcile with the Iranian Avesta, 
and fresh elements of difficulty have been intro- 
duced by the decipherment of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. 

The actual facts are these. As far back as the 
14th cent. B.C. the cuneiform documents of Boghaz 
Keui have shown that there was an Aryan, but 
not as yet Iranian, population in Mesopotamia who 
worshipped the gods Mithra, Varuna (written 
Uruwana and Anma), Indra, and the two Nasatya, 
the Vedic correspondents of tbe Dioscuri (cf. E. 
Meyer, SBA W, 1908, pp. 14-19). In the 9th cent. 
B.C. this Aryan population had become Iranian, 

1 Umm al qura. Port 8aid,.1318. 

~ Azraqi, p. 161. 

3 Yaqut, Dictionary of Learned Men, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, 
London, 19*^7 fF., vi. 73. 
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and was settled east of the Zagros mountains, 
where it was known to the Assyrians as Mad5, or 
Medes, a name also wuitten Amad4, like Amardi 
for Mardi. From this time forwai'd the names of 
the kings and chiefs of Media and the neighbouring 
districts mentioned on the Assyrian monuments 
are Iranian, and in a list of M^ian princes con- 
quered by Sargon in 714-713 B.C. we find the name 
of Mazdaku, proving that Zoroaster’s god Mazda, 

‘ the Wise,’ was already worshipped (of. also F. 
Hommel, PSBA, 1899, p. 132). The name of 
‘ Mitra,’ the sim-god, is also found in the tablets 
from Assur-bani-^’s library at Nineveh. On the 
other hand, Istuvegu, or Astyages, the last king 
of Ekbatana, is termed in the inscriptions, not 
‘King of Media, but ‘King of the Uttiman 
Manda’ or ‘Hordes,’ an archaistic title given by 
the Babylonians in early times to the northern 
barbarians, but applied in the Aswrian age to the 
Cimmerians and ocyths (qq.v.). The similarity of 
the names MadS, and Manda raises the question 
whether the Medes of the classical writers who 
were conquered by Cyrus were not really Scytliians 
whose religious beliefs and practices have been 
transferred to their Median subjects or neigh- 
bours. 

Like the Medes, the Persians also were Iranians.* 
But here again the inscriptions make it doubtful 
whether Cyrus and Cambyses, the founders of the 
Persian empire, were of pure Iranian stock, and 
whetlier the religion of Cyrus, at all events, was 
not the polytheism of Susa (cf. art. AcH.ff:MENlAN.s, 
vol. i. p. 70). Both he and his son conformed to 
the ancient worship of Babylonia. Ganmata 
(Gomates), ‘ the Magian,’ is expressly stated by 
Darius (B/i. [Pers. text] i. 63 f.) to liave destroyed 
the ayadand, or ‘ prayer-ehapels,' of Persia, a 
word which is translated ‘ temples of the gods’ in 
the Babylonian version of the Behistun inscription. 
These Darius claims to have restored, along with 
other possessions of the Persian and Median 
peoples, through the help of the ‘ great god Aura- 
mazda,’ the creator of the earth and iieavens, who 
in the Sosian version of the Behistun inscription 
(iiL 77, 79) is specially called ‘ the god of the 
Aryans.’ In the eyes of Darius he occupied much 
the same place as that occupied by Jahweh in the 
OT : he was the national god of the Persians and 
Medes and supreme over all other gods. The ex- 
istence of the latter, however, was admitted : at 
Behistun Darius says that he was assisted not 
only by Aura-mazda but also by ‘ the other gods, 
all that there are.’ Opposed to the righteous 
law of Aura-mazda was ‘the Lie’ (dmuga), the 
Achsemenian equivalent of the Zoroastrian Angra 
Mainyu (Aliriman [j.u.]). But there is no refer- 
ence to the Zoroastrianism of the Avesta in the 
inscriptions of either Darius or his successors ; 
their priests, moreover, were not Magians, whose 
overthrow and massacre were, on the contrary, 
commemorated in the festival of the Magophonia ; * 
and the bodies of the Persian kings seem to have 
been buried in the ordinary way instead of being 
thrown to dogs or birds of prey.* This, Herodotus 
says (i. 140), was a Magian custom.^ 

The date of Zoroaster (Zarathuslitra) is uncertain, 

1 This ia the general view, but J. H. Moulton (Early Zoro- 
astrianism, London, 1913, pp. 228-23.o) doubts whether it is 
correct. He hints that the Medes were the aboriginal inbabi. 
tants, and that the Magi (q.v.) were their priests. It this be so, 
the Medes were neither Iranians nor Semites. He directly 
states (above, p. 243b) that the Medians ‘ belonged to neither of 
the two mat races which divided Nearer Asia between them.’ 
Prdsek (Gesch. i- S ff.) urges, in more detail, a similar view. 

3 For a somewhat different explanation of the Magophonia, 
see art. FBSTtVALs asp Fasts (Iranian), vol. v. p. 874 f. 

3 See Moulton, pp. 163. 192 f., 202 f., 217 ; and cf. art. Death 
AND Disposai, of THE Dead (Parsi), § IS. 

4 The statement of Agathias (ii. 22), that the Medians buried 
the dead, whereas the Persians exposed them, is almost certain! v 
wrong. 


but modem scholarship is inclined to a.ssign it to 
the 6th cent. B.c . ; and Jackson * seems to be right 
in concluding that he arose in Media rather than 
in Bactria, the tradition uhich makes him a 
Bactrian being late. 

Zoroaster i.i unknown to both Herodotus and 
Ctesias, the earliest mention of him occurring in a 
fragment questionably ascribed to Xanthus of 
Lydia and in Plato (Alcib. /., 122). Herodotus 
makes the Alagi a Median tribe (i. 101),^ but he 
also implies that they were a class of priests (i. 140), 
and he describes certain of them as interpreters of 
dreams (i. 107). He further ascribes to them the 
Zoroastrian practices of reverencing the dog and 
destroying noxious animals (i. 140). No sacrifice 
could be offered without the presence of a Magus, 
who accompanied it with a hynm (the Avestan 
Gdthd) ; and there was neither altar, fire, nor 
libation (i. 132). The Greek historian adds (i. 131) 
that ‘ the Persians ’ (whose priests were the Median 
Magi) had ‘ no images of the gods and no temples 
or altars, considering the use of them a sign of 
folly.’ They sacrificed to Zeus (Ahura Mazda) on 
the summits of mountains, as well as ‘ to the sun 
and moon, to the earth, to lire, to watei', and to 
the winds.’ The worship of the goddess Anahita, 
and presumably also of Mithra, the sun-god, re- 
ferred to in two inscriptions of Artaxerxes Mnemon 
(Susa a, 4 f.. Ham. 5 f.) was borrowed at a later date 
from ‘ the Arabians and Assyrians ’ (Herod, i. 131).“ 

On the other hand, the scourging of the Helles- 
pont by Xerxes (Herod, vii. 35) is inconsistent 
with the belief that water was di4ine,* and in 
Herodotus’s account of Magian religion Avestan 
dualism is conspicuous by its absence. So, too, is 
any reference to the doctrine of a resurrection. The 
simplest way of explaining these anomalies is to 
suppose that the religions system described by 
Herodotus was that of the Medes, among whom 
the Magi were a sort of hereditary priests, like 
the Levites in Israel ; and that the religious 
wstem of Darius represented the religion of the 
Persian aristocracy, but tliat the origin and funda- 
mental principles of the two were the same. The 
conquest of Media by Persia would have intro- 
duced the Median forms of theology among the 
Persian people, though their influence would have 
been momentarily checked by the overthrow of 
Gomates and his party, who perhaps would have 
stood in much the same relation to the Achae- 
menian aristocracy as the Pharisees did to the 
Sadducees. Meanwhile the reformer Zarathuslitra 
had appeared in Media, where he built upon pre- 
existing religious beliefs and practices and attracted 
the Magi to his side. The result in the course of 
centuries was the Mazdmism of the Avesta. 

Literaturb. — A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroaster the Prophet of 
Ancient Iran, New York, 1899; C. de Harlez, Avesta'^, Paris, 
1881; J. Darmesteter, Le Zend’Aoesta, do. 1892-93, £t tides 
iranunnes, do. 1883 ; Eduard Meyer, Gesch. dee Altertums, i.^, 
Berlin, 19C© ; J. von IVdiek, Gee^, der Meder und Pereer, 
Gotha, 1906-10 ; G. Rawiinson, ‘ Medift/ in Five Great Mon- 
archies of the A ne. East. World, London, 1862-67 ; J. Oppert, Le 
Peuple et la langve des Jfides, Paris, 1879 ; A. Deiattre, Le 
Peuple et Lempire des Hides, Brussels, 1S83( = Jfem. couronnies 
. . . par Lacademie rot/ale . . . de Belg-iqite, xlv,, pt. 1). 

A. H. Sayce. 

MEDIATION. — Mediation is a word of extreme 
vagueness, but is here considered only in its techni- 
cal or quasi-technical applications in religion. In 
a sense all we are and have is mediated to us some- 
how. Our very being comes to us through our 
parents. The society into which we are bom and 
m which we are trained mediates to us most of 

1 Zoroaster, pp. 219-225. 

2 For the ai^ument that Magianism was Median in origin see 
esp. Pra^ek, u. 114 ff. 

^ W. Geiger (Ostiran. Kultur im Altertum, Erlangen, 1882, 
pp. 488-492) derives the Zoroastrian fire-prustsOf^Araian^) from 
Media. 

4 See, however, Moulton, p. 215 f. 
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what we think of as intellectual, moral, and 
religious convictions. The greater part of what 
comes under these headings is not original achieve- 
ment of our own, but inheritance or education ; it 
comes to us in some way by the mediation of 
others. It may be possible to make our own what 
is thus mediated to us, and to become possessors, 
as it were, in our own right of what we have in- 
herited or been taught ; but, to begin with, every 
creature bom in time owes to mediation of some 
sort the whole capital with which he adventures 
upon independent life. 

1. The NT use of the term ‘ Mediator.’ — ^The 
technical use of the word is most easily grasped if 
we start from that application of it which is most 
definite and concrete, viz. its application to the 
work of Christ. There are four NT passages 
where this is Wnd : 1 Ti 2®, He 8 ® 9'“ 12-‘. In all 
these passages Christ is represented as mediating 
between God and man. God and man have been 
estranged. The relation which normally subsists 
between them has been destroyed, and the work of 
the mediator is to restore it. In 1 Timothy this 
work is explicitly connected with the redemptive 
death of Christ ; there is one mediator between 
God and men. Himself man, Christ Jesus, who 
gave Himself a ransom for all. The same con- 
nexion is implied in all the passages in Hebrews ; 
there Jesus is spoken of as the mediator of a new 
or a better covenant. The covenant is the religious 
constitution under which God and men form one 
society, or live a common life. The old and in- 
ferior constitution, under which the ideal of religion 
was not realized, was the Levitical one. This was 
annulled because of itsinefifective character, and in 

lace of it, through the mediation of Jesus — i.e., 

y means of, and at the cost of. His incarnation 
and sacrifice— comes the Christian relation of men 
to God. In this the ends of religion are really 
attained. There is real forgiveness of sins, real 
purification of conscience, real and abiding access 
to God, and all dne to the mediation of Christ. 
This use of the term ‘ mediation,’ wliich may be 
called the specifically Christian one, is that which 
has been mainly developed in later theology. 
Christ’s work as mediator is that in which He 
interposes between the holy God and sinful men 
who are estranged from each other, and makes 
peace. This specifically Christian use of the terra, 
however, is only a continuation of its use in 
ordinary relations. In ancient as in modern times 
a State or a person could offer to ‘ mediate ’ between 
other States or persons at war. The.substantive 
fttflTTijt is used side by side with such terms as 
SiaWaKTifls, SiatTTiTTis, and is defined by Suidas as 
= elfniyoToiSs, ‘ peacemaker.’ The verb futriTtiftr, 
which occurs once in the NT without an object (He 
6 ”, though some here would supply ■njr (nr6<rx«riv, 
‘His promise’) is elsewhere usually transitive: 
fUirtreCaaL rye SidXtxny ecvoiVcus (Polyb. XI. xxxiv. 3) 
= ‘to achieve the settlement by friendly mediation.’ 
A state of hostility or estrangement, in which the 
making of peace is the work of a third party, and 
can therefore be called mediation, is the back- 
ground of the primary Christian use of the term. 

2 . Extension of mediation in the NT from re- 
demption to creation. — But even in the NT it is 
not limited to this use. It is not only that peace 
with Giod, or the forgiveness of sins, or reconcilia- 
tion, or eternal life for the spiritually dead is 
mediated through Christ and His redemption ; 
Christ is presented .'ilso as tlie mediator of creation. 
All that is has come into being through Him. We 
find this stated without explanation, as if it were 
self-evident, or an agreed proposition among Christ- 
ians, in 1 Co 8®. It is expanded in Col !*“■ with 
a view to securing to Christ, who has just been 
referred to as the mediator of salvation (in whom 


we have our redemption, the forgiveness of sins 
[v.*^), a place of dignity above all angelic powers. 
In Coloss®, apparently, such poivers were recog- 
nized by some as mediating between God and man 
in a way w'hich trenched on Christ’s prerogative as 
the one mediator ; and it was an effective method 
of precluding this to show that all such powers, 
whatever they were called, owed their very beingto 
Christ, and could therefore in no sense become His 
rivals. The connexion of ideas in He 1“ is simOar. 
It speaks of a Son whom God has ^pointed heir 
of all things, through whom also He made the 
worlds. The ‘ also ’ implies that the making of 
the worlds through the Son is what natumly 
corresponds to His being heir of all things. Prob- 
ably no idea in the NT is so hard to enter into 
as this. When we think of Christ as mediating 
between God on the one hand and men alienated 
from God by sin on the other, we know where we 
are. We can speak on the basis of experience, 
and tell how Christ has come to ns in our own 
estrangement, and made peace between us and 
God. We can speak of Him as mediator, because 
that is what He has been to ourselves. But 
creation is not a process, or an act, of which ex- 
perience teaches us anything ; it is not apparent 
that it needs to be, or that it can he, ‘ mediated’ 
at all. The OT simply says that in the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth. How does 
Paul come to say (Col 1’*), In Him — that is, in 
Christ— were all things created? How did the 
thought ori^ate in his mind ? What exactly did 
it mean to him ? We cannot accept it merely on 
his authority, as a piece of information about the 
beginning of things; the content of revelation — 
w^t a man knows by the inspiration of God — 
never has the character of information. Unless 
we can enter into the origin and process of the 
Apostle’s thought, we can never really appropriate 
the idea in v^ich it rests. The idea that not 
redemption only but creation as well is mediated 
through Christ, that to Him is due and by Him 
must be determined not only all that we can call 
reconciliation but all that we can call being, is so 
unexpected and so astounding that we cannot but 
ask how it took possession of his mind. 

3 . Rationale of this extension in Paul.— So far 
as can be seen, there are only two possible explana- 
tions of Paul’s attitude. One is purely formal, 
and reduces the idea of mediation, so far as it 
applies to all being, to a pure formality. It as- 
sumes that Paul had identified Christ with some 
supernatural being to whom this attribute or 
function of mediating creation already belonged, 
and that with the identification there went, as a 
matter of course, the ascription of this attribute 
or function to Christ. This is supposed to explain 
why Paul, when he introduces the idea of creation 
through Christ, does it simpliciter, without any 
justification or explanation : he is only doing what 
every one would concede who agreed with him in 
identifying Jesus with the Christ. But to this 
there are many objections. As far as can be 
known, there was no trace whatever in the Pharisa- 
ism in which Paul was reared of any such idea as 
that the Messiah was participant in the creation 
of the world. Further, though this may be dis- 
counted as a subjective impression, Paul writes in 
ColoBsians with passionate earnestness on this 
subject, and not like a man manipulating borrowed 
ideas which have no vital relation to his experience. 
And, if it be said that it is not the Jewish eschato- 
logical Messiah with whom Jesus is identified by 
Paul, but a supernatural being of another sort — 
the Logos of popular Greek philosophy, of whom 
such things were predicated as Paul predicates 
of Christ in connexion with creation — then the 
further question is raised, How did Paul come to 
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make this identification ? He nerer mentions the 
Logos by name. There is no indication in his 
writings that he knew anything about philosophy 
or that he had any interest in its problems. The 
Logos of the current philosophy, which did mediate 
somehow between and the universe, was the 
phUosophical solution of a difficulty which he had 
never felt : namely, how the transcendent God 
was to come into any relation to a material world. 
Paul was not troubled W this any more than the 
OT prophets or Jesus Himself, nor does he ever 
bring his doctrine of creation through Christ into 
any relation to it. The motive and the meaning 
of that doctrine must be sought elsewhere. 

A real clue to his thought, as opposed to this 
formal one, may perhaps he found in another way. 
In Paul’s experience as a Christian, Christ was 
everything. He had reconciled him to God and 
made him a new creature. He had put him in 
possession of the final trath and reality in the 
spiritual world, that which could never be tran- 
scended and could never fail. When he lived in 
Christ, he lived in the eternal world, and he felt 
that to that world and to the believer’s interest in 
it everything else must be subservient. He could 
say, ‘ All things are yours ’ (1 Co 3”) ; ‘ AH things 
work together for good to them that love God, to 
them that are called according to his purpose’ 
(Ko 8“). And ‘all things’ here must be taken 
without restriction. It means not only all that 
happens, but aU that is. Creation must in the 
last resort be in alliance with the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in league with His 
purposes. As J. Orr put it (The Christian View 
of God and the World, Edinburgh, 1893, p. 323), 
it must be built on redemption lines. That is 
the same as to say, it must oe built on Christian 
lines ; the world in which Christians live must be 
essentially a Christian world. It is not a world 
in which anything can defeat God’s purpose in 
Christ; it is not a world in which the final 
sovereignty of Christ can be frustrated; it is a 
world which is essentially related to Christ, to His 
work of reconciliation, and to His supreme place 
at last as heir of all things. Now, is it not legiti- 
mate to say that a world which was created for 
Christ was created in Him and through Him? 
The difficulty of apprehending what is meant by 
the creation of the world through Christ is only 
one aspect of the difficulty of apprehending Christ's 
pre-existence, and that again is only one aspect of 
the omnipresent and insuperable difficulty of defin- 
ing the relations of eternity and time. If pre- 
existence is a legitimate way of expressing the 
absolute significance of Jesus — the fact that what 
we see in Him is the eternal truth of what God is, 
and that therefore He belongs to the very being of 
God, ‘ before the foundation of the world ’ — then 
the mediation of creation through Christ is a legiti- 
mate way of putting the conviction that in the 
last resort, and in spite of appearances, the world 
in which we live is a Christian world, our ally, not 
our adversary, or, if our adversary, one who is 
necessary, that in conflict with and victory over 
him we may prove that we have found the way of 
salvation. Paul does not start with the speculative 
idea that creation could not be immediate, and 
that all material and spiritual existences — things 
on earth and in heai en, things visible and invisible 
— must owe their being to the mediation of some 
supernatural power which is identified in his mind, 
we cannot tell why, with Jesus. He does not start 
thus, and then give this vague speculative idea a 
particular application when he comes to explain 
the Christian redemption. On the contrary, he 
starts with Christ and with the experience of re- 
demption which, as a matter of fact, is mediated 
through Him. But the redemption thus mediated 


is something of absolute significance. It involves 
contact with ultimate realities, with the eternal 
truth and love of God in Christ ; it kindles a light 
in the soul which must fall on everything in the 
world if we are to see it as it is; it involves no 
smaller a conviction than that the world is essenti- 
ally a Christian world, and it is this conviction, 
which is still involved in Christian faith, that 
forms the vital content of Paul’s doctrine that all 
things were created through Christ. 

That the world has this character may, of course, 
be doubted. It may even be argued that no moral 
life, no life involving moral probation, is possible 
except with a background of nature which is 
morally indifferent ; it is only in a world which is 
indifferent to the distinction of good and evil that 
man can prove his devotion to good for its own 
sake. But there is really no such world, though 
the lightning does not shun the good man’s path. 
What the doctrine of creation mediated by Christ 
implies is that in the very constitution of nature 
it is possible to discover the same principles as are 
revealed in the life and work of Christ. If it were 
not so, no one with roots in nature would under- 
stand Christ when He appeared. The ultimate 
task of Christian philosophy is to discover spiritual 
law in the natural world. This is what Paul felt ; 
it is what eve^ idealistic philosophy teaches ; it 
is the inspiration of the highest poetry; Words- 
worth found in nature not an adversary or a 
neutral, but ‘ the soul of all my moral being.’ 

^ Mediation in the Fourth Gospel. — Without 
using words like neffLrqs and /icnrevtir the Fourth 
Gospel makes perhaps a more conscious and con- 
tinuous use of the idea of mediation than any 
other book of the NT. Leaving the Prologue out 
of account, it is mediation in the specifically Christ- 
ian sense, just as in Paul and Hebrews. The 
whole book might be summed up in the phrase of 
Id", ‘No one cometh unto the Father, but by 
me.’ It is to Jesus that men owe all the blessings 
which constitute salvation. They are variously 
described, most frequently as ‘life’ and ‘etemd 
life,’ but they come to men through Him and Him 
alone. Yet a counter or complementary truth is 
presented in the same Gospel. No man comes to 
the Father but by Jesus, yet no man comes to 
Jesus but him who is drawn by the Father (6**). 
It is as though there were powers in the world 
antecedent to the historical Jesus which had Him 
in view, which prmared men to understand Him, 
and to welcome His mediation when He came. 
In the constitution of nature, in the impression 
which it makes as a whole on the spirit of man, in 
human life itself with its various experiences of 
success and failure, of wronging others and being 
ivronged, of forgiving others and being forgiven 
by them, there is a sum or complex of forces which 
bears witness to Christ and constitutes a provi- 
dential drawing of men by the Father to the Son. 

But it is only when we receive the Son and 
believe in Him that we truly come to the Father. 
The earlier stages of religion are mediated to us 
through all the experiences of life ; these provide 
for it a broad and indisputable basis here and now, 
and make it independent of any particular his- 
torical mediation — i.e., of any mediation through 
persons or facts which have their place in the 
past. But.this immediate experience of religion — 
a religion, as some might call it, of pure inward- 
ness and spirituality, which has its certainty in 
itself, and is not at the mercy of a historical 
criticism for which no fact is beyond question — 
does not, according to the Evangelist, enable men 
to dispense with what is mediate through Jesus ; 
it only enables and prepares them to appreciate it. 
It is consummated through Him. Only he who 
has seen Jesus has seen the Father. And, para- 
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doxical as it may seem, this historical mediation 
does not shake the certainty of religion ; the per- 
fect religion does not become doubtful because 
the mediator of it lived in time. We are ‘in Him 
that is true.’ and he that believeth hath the witness 
in himself ( 1 .Jn o’"- 

In the prologue the idea of mediation is even 
more explicit than in the body of the Gospel, and 
it is wider in its range. The first three verses are 
more speculative than anything in Paul, and it is 
difficult to think otherwise than that the author 
has identified Jesus with the Logos of the current 
philosophy, and that he is speaking of Him in 
terms whose antecedents are philosophical rather 
than evangelical. The very ambiguity of the term 
Logos (ratio, oratio) may have commended it to 
him. It suited him equally well to have Jews 
feel that in Christ they had God’s last word to 
man, and to have Greeks feel that in Christ thej' 
were in contact with the reason of the world, the 
rational principle or truth in which all things 
lived, and moved, and had their being. The one 
knowledge and the other alike, he wonld have 
held, were mediated to men through Jesus. It is 
by no means clear, however, that the prologue 
makes the Logos, as distinct from the historical 
Jesus, the mediator either of a universal revelation 
of God to man or of a special revelation of God to 
Israel. The interest of the Evangelist in such 
speculative ideas is perhaps less than has been 

assumed. The ‘ • ’ ’ • ’! 

interpretation , , . • • 

the Incarnatio , i • ' ■ ' 

interpretation which has so commended the passage 
to those who delight in the idea of a general 
revelation in nature and history culminating in a 
final and adequate revelation in Christ — is almost 
certainly wrong. The movement of thought in 
the prologue i.s siiiral. The Incarnation appears 
already in v.^, and the hi.story of Christianity up 
to the time of the writer is summarized in v.''. 
Revelation in its full and specifically Christian 
sense, the mediation to men of that knowledge of 
God uhicli is eternal life, is accomplished only 
through Jesus, the AVoid made flesh. The differ- 
ence from Paul may be .said to lie in this : in 
Paul Jesus mediates revelation through redemption 
(we know God as Father because He saves us by 
His Son), whereas in John He mediates redemption 
through revelation (we are saved from sin and 
death because through Jesus we have the know- 
ledge of the Father). But the distinction is true 
only when it is not pressed. In both writers it is 
the specifically Christian sense of mediation that 
is vital : Jesu-. is the mediator between God and 
men. The wider sense of mediation, according to 
which Jesus mediates creation as well as redemp- 
tion, while it is found in both, has not the same 
emphasis. The apostles seem to feel that their 
religion ultimately implie.s this, but it is not this 
that directly inspires or sustains it. 

S Mediation and Jesus’ consciousness of Him- 
self. — The most important of questions to the 
Christian reli'don is whether this specific sen.se of 
mediation, wfiich is not only recognized by but 
pervades all the apostolic writings, is confirmerl 
when we turn to the mind of Christ Him.self. He 
never speaks of having anything to do with the 
creation of the world, but w.as He conscious ot 
being in any sen.se a mediator between God and 
men ? Did He .stand between them to any intent ? 
Did men in any sense owe to Him either the knorv- 
ledgeof God or reconciliation to God, or were these 
supreme spiritual bles.'ings immediately open to ; 
t hem, in independence of Him ? The questions have 
Ijwn answered in Iwth way.s. Hamack's famous 
dirtum (Das (Vcsen <//■>’ ChriMentn ms, Berlin, 1900. ! 
p. 91), that in the gospel as preached by Jesus the i 


Son has no place, but only the Father, is so qualified 
by other statements that its author can hardly be 
cited for the negative. Much more uncompromis- 
ing representatives of this side are J. Weiss and 
W. Heitmuller. The former, in Das Urchristentum 
(Gottingen, 1914, p. 364), in discussing the relations 
of faith in Christ and faith in God (in Paul), ex- 
plicitly renounces the idea of a necessary mediator 
of salvation. Christ was there, as a matter of fact, 
and therefore Paul had to give Him a place in his 
religion somehow ; but W eiss, with a sense of his 
own daring,^ declares that there was no necessity 
for His mission and work in the nature of God, 
and that God’s eternal love, though Paul knew it 
only through Christ, must have had its way even 
if Christ had failed the redeeming work of the 
Father, or if God in the fullness of His love had 
been able to dispense with the sacrifice of Christ. 
There is not, indeed, any appeal here to the mind 
of Christ, with regard to mediation, but there is 
the expression of a conviction which forecloses any 
such appeal. In Heitmiiller’s Jes^is (Tubingen, 
1913) the denial is even vehement : 

* It is quite beyonri 1* i'. i** .‘J' _ t"f 

Jesus we have to do ^ ni. •; .i'- r* ■, *'i 

of man to God : betvs- • n • : i'. I s” r. ■ ' m .»■; ' ii . o’.t ! '• • 

place, not e^ell Jes •. !> • 'i i:’ lis-,* pr ^'r 

sense Jesus in any ca ■ i\ • : •' i iau s 

But Heitmuller feels a certain embarrassment 
when he deals explicitly with some words of Jesus. 
He admits that they disclose not merely a prophetic 
but a superprophetic consciousness — e.p., the well- 
known passage Mt 11^. To be the bearer of a 
unique revelation, the Son simpliciter — it almost 
terrifies ns to think of it. It is not a divine self- 
consciousness, but it is almost more than human. 
It might impel ns to ask whether it was compatible 
with soundness and clearness of mind. ‘ Here is 
the point at which the form of Jesus becomes 
mysterious to us, almost uncanny ’ (p. 71). Further 
on, he speaks of the riddle as insoluble (p. 89), but 
apparently he thinks that he has reduced it to less 
disquieting proportions when he writes (p. 126) 
that Jesus seems to have claimed for Himself onl;/ 
that He is the way to the Father. It is difficult 
to see how He could have claimed more. The 
opposite view, that the place which the NT gener- 
ally assigns to Jesus, as the indispensable m^iator 
lietween God and men, is in harmony with Jesus’ 
consciousness of Himself, is argued in the present 
w riter’s Jes^ls and the Gospel (London, 1908, p. 159 ff. 
on the self-revelation of Jesu=). The argument 
covers both the Johannine idea of the mediation of 
the knowledge of God (as in Mt ll”)and the Pauline 
idea of the mediation of redemption (as in Mk 10**). 
AVhat it does not expressly extend to is the specula- 
tive idea that creation as well as revelation and 
redemption is mediated through Christ. 

6. Other mediators than Jesus.— Emphasis is laid 
in the NT on the exclusive character of Christ’s 
mediation : there is one God, and one mediator 
lietween God and men. This is the idea of such 
passages as Ac 4'= ( ‘ none other name ’), Col 2*'- ( ‘ in 
him dwelletli all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, 
and in him ye are made full’), and He 7®* (the 
priesthood which does not pass to, or cannot be 
trenched upon by, anothei), as well as of Jn 14*. 
M hat is in view in these passages is the idea that 
Christ in His work of reconciliation may have rivals 
or competitors, powers which in independence of 
Him prepare for His work, or supplement it, or 
enable men to dispense with it. This is unambigu- 
ously and exhaustively denied. The idea of media- 
tion in the Christian sense has no application but 
to Him. Spiritual beings, whatever their name or 
degree — principalities, powers, dominions — owe 
their own being to Him, and have their functions, 

I ‘ Wir nui<J6en es • • • ehrlicherw’eise muss rpa rt 

sageii ’ {ib.}. 
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whatever they are, in a world which He has recon- 
ciled to God. 

The exclusiveness of His mediation with regard 
to nature (being) as well as redenmtion is strongly 
asserted both in Col 1'® and in Jn 1®. Probably 
in both these passages, as well as in 1 Ti 2“, there 
is reference to forms of Gnosticism which it is diffi- 
cult for us to define. For ancient thought gener- 
ally, and therefore for ancient religion, the world 
was full of invisible powers of a person^ or quasi- 
personal sort, and these easily asserted a place for 
themselves in the religious life. They came be- 
tween God and the soul in ways that we cannot 
appreciate, and the interest of the apostles is to 
expel from the relations of God and the soul every 
power but that of Jesus. Their argument is that 
of experience against uncontrolled imagination. 
The controversies of later theologians. Catholic 
and Ebrotestant, on the mediation (intercession) of 
saints are like this, but not identical. Those who 
admit that we can pray for one another have no 
ground for denying that the saints can pray for us. 
All that is to be said is that we do not know any- 
thing about it ; but whatever the saints may do for 
us they can do only in dependence on Jesus, not as 
mediators who might bring us to God apart from 
Him. For statements on opposite sides of this ques- 
tion see Calvin’s Institution lii. xx. 20-27 ; West- 
minster Confession, ch. xxi. 2 ; Thomas Aquinas, 
Summa Theol., in. qn. xxvi. art. If.; S. J. Hunter, 
Outlines of Dogmatic Theology, London, 1895-96, 
§§574, 607 ; K. vonHase, Eandbueh der protestant. 
Polemilc’, Leipzig, 1900, p. 294. 

7. Mediation in the OT. — If we look back from 
the NT to the OT, we find much everywhere which 
can be described in terms of mediation, though 
lieclTrjs occurs only once in LXX (Job 9®®), where, 
according to T. K. Cheyne {EBi, col. 3003), it 
answers to «’P3, and means a person who could 
interpose with authority between Job and his im- 
perfect or arbitrary Goa — an arbitrator who w'oold 
see justice done. This is akin to the SituTyrlis, 
defined by Aristotle as i ylaot, and often found in 
Greek as a synonym of /xesirtii ; but it is hardly the 
equivalent of the NT whether we regard 

revelation or reconciliation as that which comes to 
men through Him. If we confine our attention to 
the relations of God and man, in which the term 
mediation is properly applied, both aspects of it 
pervade the OT. Revelation, or the knowledge of 
God, is mediated to men through the prophet. It 
is not necessary to ask here how it is mediated to 
the prophet himself ; for the purposes of religion 
he obtains it immediately. He stands in God’s 
council and hears His voice ; it is the voice of God 
Himself, or such an echo of it as the prophet’s 
voice can utter, that is heard when He speaks. 
There is no external criterion for distinguishing the 
true voice of God from a voice which speaks lies in 
His name. The secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear Him (Ps 25''“) ; they have, without know- 
ing it, what the NT calls (1 Co 12'") the gift of 
‘ discernment of spirits.’ As revelation is mediated 
through the prophet, so in the largest sense is recon- 
ciliation through the priest. The Levitical system 
may have been very imperfect— it was destined, in- 
deed, to perish by its inadequacy ; but the idea of 
it was to enable men to approach God, to give them 
peace with Him, to put it in their power, in spite of 
all that they had done, to have communion with 
God, living as members of a society of which He was 
the head. The Leidtical system does not, of course, 
exhaust what the OT exhibits of the mediation of 
reconciliation. Much importance is attached to 
prayer : the hour of irremediable ruin is come — the 
final breach between God and His people — when 
J eremiah hears that, though intercessors like Moses 
and Samuel stood before Jahweh, they could not 


turn His heart toward Israel (Jer l.j*). The minis- 
try of intercession mediates for man to God, as 
well as the ministry of sacrifice — unless we reduce 
the latter to the former, and regard sacrifice as in 
essence ‘embodied prayer.’ It is another form, 
possibly a form inferior to intercession because less 
spiritual, of showing the cost at which reconcilia- 
tion is mediated to sinful men. 

8. Later developments of mediation. — Though 
the main content of mediation in the OT may be 
condensed under prophecy and priesthood, it is not 
quite exhausted there. Especially in post-Exilic 
literature, where the transcendence of God is em- 
phasized till it depresses the soul, we find inter- 
mediate beings appear whose functions are wider 
and less defined. Sometimes they have to do with 
the creation of the world, sometimes with its 
government in nature or in history; sometimes 
they are specially concerned with Israel’s fortunes, 
or with the giving of the law ; sometimes they are 
interested in individual men, attaching themselves 
to pure souls and making them prophets or sages. 
Foreign influenees aswell as philosophical necessities 
determined the form of such thoughts, and they 
grew to have a larger and larger space in many 
minds. In A. Bertholet’s Bibl. Theol. des alien 
Test., Tubingen, 1911, § 32, there is a sufficient 
account of this faith in intermediate beings 
(Hypostasenlekre), so far as it can be derived from 
the Greek Bible. The most important of them 
was Wisdom, though Wisdom, curiously enough, 
in spite of Mt 11'“, Lk 11^, seems to liave fallen 
out of favour in the NT, and is not once mentioned 
where we might most have expected it, in the 
Johannine writings. Perhaps this was due, as 
J. Grill has suggested (Untersuchungen itber die 
Entstehung des vierten Evangeliums, Tubingen, 
1902, p. 199 f.), to the frequency with which in 
Gnosticism a-otfiia represented a lost aeon which had 
to be redeemed (cf. EBE vi. 236 f.). Next in im- 
portance to Wisdom came the Word or Logos. On 
this see W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentiims^, 
Berlin, 1906, p. 399, and cf. art. Logos, § 2. The 
doctrine of the Logos as ‘ mediating ’ is developed 
at great length and with infinite inconsistency 
in PhUo. It can be best studied in E. Br6hier, 
Les Idies phUosophiqties et religieuses de Philon 
(T Alexandrie, Paris, 1908, ii. ch. u. f. It is perhaps 
not unfair to say that in PhUo the Logos mediates 
between God and the Kiaiios ; that it mediates, 
further, between God and man as made in the 
image of God and participant in reason, but that 
it is not a mediator in the specifically NT sense of 
the term, i.e., a mediator of redemption between 
God and sinners. The verbal coincidences between 
Philo and the NT often, perhaps always, conceal 
a wide divergence of meaning. A full discussion 
of what Jewish belief in mediating powers eventu- 
ally came to may be found in F. Weber, Die 
Lehren des Talmud, Leipzig, 1886, ch. xiii. He 
enumerates five: (1) the angel Metatrfin, (2) the 
Word, oxMemra [q.v. ), of J ahweh, (3) theSh^khindh, 
(4) the Spirit of God, and (5) the Bath Q61, or 
heavenly voice through which revelation is given. 
Where the mind starts with these generedities, 
whether in a more speculative or in a more religious 
interest, it does not seem able or impelled to bring 
them to any convergence upon a single mediator ; 
but the NT writers, starting from their experience 
of Christ as the only and the real revealer of God 
and reconciler of sinners to Him, are able to regard 
all these doctrines of mediating hypostases as 
hints or suggestions of what they possess in Jesus, 
and are not afraid in a manner to identify Him 
with them all. Whatever they promised or were 
intended to seenre has been finally made good and 
secured through Him. He is the Wisdom of God 
— the Key to the world of nature, of history, and 
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of all human life ; He is the Word made flesh ; 
Paul can even say (2 Co 3") that in His exaltation 
He is the Spirit. All mediation between God and 
sinful men is summed up and exhausted in Him. 
He is Himself our Peace. But all mediation, if 
the name is legitimately extended in this sense, 
between God and creation is also transacted through 
Him. The la.st, however, is not the starting-point ; 
the mind rises to it only inferentially through an 
overpowering impression of the absolute significance 
of Jesus as the mediator of reconciliation ; it is one 
way of expressing the conviction that He is the 
Beginning and the End, the First and the Last. 

9 . Subordinate sense of mediation (means of 
grace). — Mediation in a subordinate sense is the 
subject of the whole doctrine of the means {media) 
of grace ; that is, of the divinely appointed ordi- 
nances through which the salvation of Christ is 
brought home to man. Grace is mediated through 
these ordinances, especially, according to Protestant 
theology, through the Word, sacraments, and 
prayer. The conditions under which the use of 
them becomes effectual for salvation — i.e., the 
terms on which grace really is mediated through 
them — are stated in all the confessions in more or 
less experimental and argumentative forms. 

Comparative relimon offers examples of media- 
tion more or less anMogous to those here considered. 
Wherever there are religious institutions and 
customs, they are mediatorial. It is through them 
that the spirit of a religion is conveyed to those 
who are brought up within its pale. Sometimes 
there are what A. M. Fairbaim used to call 
‘ develoi'mental coincidences’ between other re- 
ligions and Christianity where there is no real 
interdependence. Thus Mithra was called 
in the first instance as dwelling in the air which is 
midway between heaven and hell. But the local 
meaning deepened into a moral one. hlithra became 
mediator between the inaccessible and unknowable 
God who reigns in the ethereal spheres and the 
human race which lives its restless life here below. 
He is addressed as great Mithra, messenger of the 
gods, mediator of the religion of the elect (F. 
C'umont, Les Mystires de Mithra?, Brussels, 1913, 
pp. 129, 1.30, 146). Similar phenomena are abundant 
in the religions of India. But we nowhere find a 
religion of which we can say, as has been said of 
Christianity, that it is what it is because of the 
presence in it of the mediator. 

I.fTER.^TTTBB — As the Idea of mediation involves that of the 
cat '.re of Christianity, and especially raises the question whether 
Chi ist has a necessary place in the Christian religion, and, if so, 
u h.at precisely that place is, and what it implies as to Christ 
llmiself (Christologj ), the literature is really co-extenaive with 
ti.at of Christian tlieology. Older discureions of main aspects 
.if the siihjectare to be found in J. Butler, Analorj of Religion, 
ed. J. H. B'jmard, Ixmdon, 1900, pt ii. ch. v.,and). Martinean 
studies of Christianity, do. 1875, 147 ff. Besides the works 
mentioned in the article, all modem writings on NT theology 
are more or less relevant, but the formal treatment of it, even 
in the Jesus-Paul literature, is not frequent. 

James Denney. 

MEDICINE.— See Disease and Medicine. 

MEDICINE-MEN. — See Shamanism. 

MEDINA. — Medina, in Arabic with the article, 
means ‘ the Town,’ as opposed to the desert 
(Qur’an ix. 102, 121), and is the name usually 
given to the city whither Muhammad fled from 
Mecca, sometimes interpreted a.s ‘ the Prophet’s 
City.’ Its proper name was Yathrib {ib. xxxiii. 
13), evidently tlie 'ladptr-tra of Stephanas Byzan- 
tinus (i. i’. ) and tlie Aaftpirira of Ptolemy (VI. 
lii. 31), appaiently identical in origin with the 
fCryptian ‘AtlpiSit (indeed a form Athrib is men- 
tioned). Another name whicli is sometimes cited 
i- Taibah or Tabah, to be compared with the 
i. threw Tolj pJg ID, etc.), and perhaps nith the 


Greek meaning ‘fragraut’ or ‘good.’ Many 
more names are collected by SamhudI (893 a.h.) 
in his monograph on Medina (Khulasat al-wafa, 
Cairo, 1285), but these are mostly honorific 
epithets ; one, how’ever, which he quotes from the 
OT is Salqah, which should rather be Salkah 
(Jos 12®, etc.); but this identification i.s certainly 
erroneous. 

Since Steplianus Byzantinus gives the relative 
adjective of Yathrib as ’la^piirTnji'Js, it must have 
been the home of some persons known to the 
Grseeo-Koman world not later than the 6 th cent. 
a.d. ; and to the end of the 7th cent, there prob- 
ably belonged one ‘ John of Yathrib ’ mentioned in 
a letter of James of Edessa ‘to John Stylites’; 
this Yathrib is identified with Medina by some 
writers (ZDMG xxiv. [1870] 263), but it is difficult 
to suppose that there can have been a ‘ presbyter 
of Yathrib = Medina’ at that time. For the early 
history of the place, then, as well as the later we 
have to rely exclusively on Muslim authorities, 
who naturally have much to say about a town 
which played so important a part in the history of 
their system. It is unfortunate that their notices 
of its pre-Islamic history are mainly fabulous, 
though they must contain a little fact as well. 

The settlement, which is often called ‘ Between 
the two lahas,’ i.e. volcanic formations, was at the 
commencement of Isl5m a joint one of Arabs and 
Jews. The former were grouped in two tribes, 
the Ans and the Kbazraj, whereas of the latter 
three tribal names are handed down — Qainuq^a, 
Quraish, and Nadir. The native Jewish tradition 
appears to know nothing of these colonies, whose 
names surprise us ; for the last two are clearly 
Arabic, and the first apparently so. They are 
supposed to have had a dialect (or jargon ?) of 
their own, some fragments of which are preserved 
in the Qur’an (iv. 48), but are exceedingly puzzling. 
This fact would seem to militate against the sup- 
position that they were Arabs who had adopted 
Judaism. If we are justified in attributing to 
them some of tlie Jeirish matter that is found in 
the Qur’an, they must have been acquainted with 
portions of the Oral Tradition, to which there are 
occasional references ; and it is practically certain 
that the early Islamic lawyers were indebted to 
proselytes from these communities for certain 
technicalities and even whole maxims. The 
personal names which are preserved are partly 
Hebrew, partly Arabic. 

The Muslim tradition represents the Jews as 
further advanced in civilization than the Arabs of 
Medina, and engaged both in trade, including 
lending money on security, and in cultivation of 
the soil ; the date was the most important product. 
Further, they are said to have had schools, and to 
have written Arabic in Hebrew script, as was done 
at a later time and is done even now. They were 
under the protection of their Arab neighbours, and 
were occasionally compelled to fight in the tribal 
wars, much against their inclination. 

Between the Aus and the Khazraj there was 
a long-standing feud, which led to the parties 
summoning the Prophet in the manner recorded 
in his biography.' Hellenic antiquity, which 
fumphes many analogies to that of the Arabs, 
provides illustrations of tliis expedient for putting 
an end to civil strife. He called his new adheients 
Ansar, ‘ Helpers,’ a name which, according to the 
Qur an (iii. 4.5, Ixi. 14), originally belonged to the 
apostles, and doubtless is a popular etymology of 
Jsaz.'irene. 

Like many other statesmen, the Prophet found 
in external warfare the be.»t remedy for civil 
strife ; and, since at least for some years all new 
adherents were required to migrate to >Iedina, the 
■ Ibn H'sham, ed. F. Wustenfeld, Gottingen, ISCC, p. 286 ff. 
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town grew vastly in ‘ magnitude and importance 
during his despotism. Neither he nor his immedi- 
ate successors had any taste for architecture or 
other forms of art, and, though building must have 
gone on for the housing of the increasing popula- 
tion, it was, like the Prophet’s mosque and 
domestic quarters, of a primitive kind. There 
are traditions, probably deserving credit, that the 
former had to be repeatedly enlarged and repaired 
during this period; but reconstruction on a con- 
siderable scale appears to have taken place first in 
the time of the tlmayyad WaJid h. 'And al-Malik, 
who gave orders in the year 88 for the destruction 
of the older building and the houses of the 
Prophet’s wives, and the inclusion of the whole 
area in a new mosque covering 200 x 200 cubits. 
According to 'Tabari (Chronicle, Leyden, 1879-1901, 
ii. 1194), the khalif demanded and obtained assist- 
ance from the Byzantine emperor, both in materials 
and in workmen. The new mosque was elabor- 
ately decorated, and rewards were offered to the 
artists, who, however, according to Samhudl’s 
authorities, were at times guilty of profanity. 
The whole was under the iSrection of Omar b. 
'Ahd al-'Aziz (afterwards khalif), who introduced a 
mihrab and four minarets. 

In 160 A.H. further additions were made by 
order of the khalif Mahdl, and his successors 
repeatedly repaired and decorated it. The whole 
building was burned down in the year 654 A.H., 
and restored chiefly by the E^ptian Sultans, 
whose successors continued to adorn and enlarge 
it. It was again burned down in 886 A.H., and 
rebuilt ^ order of Qaitbai with great magnifi- 
cence. 'This was in the time of the local historian 
Samhudl, who was absent at the time of the fire, 
but lost much of his property owing to it. 
Qaithafs is the existing mosque. Architectural 
details connected with the various buildings are 
given by R. F. Burton (Pilgrimage to El-Medinah 
and Meccah, London, 1855-56, vol. i. ch. xvii.), who 
also adds some details for the period since Samhudl. 
Apparently a certain amount of destruction was 
effected by the Wahhabis, who also plundered the 
treasures ; but, when they had been forced to evacu- 
ate the place in 1815, the damage was made good. 

Visitation of Medina is not incumbent on 
Muslims, hut it is regarded as a dutiful act, the 
Prophet having said : ‘ Whoso performs the 
pilgrimage and fails to visit me deals undutifully 
by me’ (quoted by Rarirl, Maqama xxxii.). The 
visit is, of course, to the Prophet’s grave, which is 
the chief object of interest m the sanctuary ; for 
the Simnls those of his first two successors and his 
daughter, who lie beside him, are also of import- 
ance. For a description of the tomb itself, which 
is screened off. Burton goes to the traveller Ibn 
Jubair (ed. M. J. de Goeje, London, 1907, p. 121), 
neither having seen it him self nor having met any 
one who had. According to Ibn Jubair, a place is 
supposed to be left vacant beside the others for 
Isa b. Maryam (i.e. the Christian Saviour). The 
European fable of Muhammad’s coffin being sus- 
pended by a magnet between heaven and earth 
seems to be unknown to Islamic writers, though it 
bears some resemblance to a story told about that 
of Timur-Lenk, which, according to Ibn lyas 
(History of Egypt, Cairo, 1311, i. 347), had to be 
so suspended because the earth was unwilling to 
receive it. Various superstitions connected with 
this tomb are to be found in the works of European 
travellers, especially that of J. F. Keane (Six 
Months in the Hejaz, London, 1887, p. 225). By 
some jpuritan sects the visitation of the tomb is 
regarded as idolatrous, but this view is unusual. 

Medina remained the political capital of Islam 
during the reigns of the Prophet’s first three 
successors, but lost that position in the civil wars 


which followed the death of the third. In normal 
times it counted as an annex of Mecca (g.v.), 
whose governor was responsible for it ; hence there 
is a dearth of native chronicles, and SamhfidI 
makes use of the casual notice in the travels of 
Ibn Jubair, somewhat as modem European writers 
use the passage. On the other hand, owing to the 
continued residence of the Prophet’s widows and 
such of his companions as were students or devotees, 
it became the first university of Islam, where what 
are called * the Islamic Sciences ’ were founded. 
Numerous jurists arose in Medina, and presently 
a canon of seven was formed. The people of the 
place claimed that the governors should consult 
them about all cases which came before them for 
trial. As late as 200 A.H. its jurists or traditional- 
ists were regarded as more scrupulous than others 
(D. S. Margoliouth, The Early 'Development of 
Mohammedanism, London, 1914, p. 73). On the 
whole, the school of Medina, associated with the 
name of Malik ibn Anas (g.v.), was supposed to 
attach more importance to tradition and less to 
inference than the school of 'Iraq, which had been 
founded by Abu Ranifa. The differences which 
resulted were not of primary importance, though 
discussion at times raged fiercely (see Law 
[Afnhammadan]). 

For at least the Umayyad period Medina was 
supposed to be the seat of literary criticism as well. 
When a question arose in Damascus at the court 
of one of these kballfs concerning the source of a 
certain line of poetry and the relative merits of 
certain poets, the khalif sent to the governor of 
Medina, ordering him after his sermon in the 
moMue to refer these matters to the congregation, 
which proved able to decide them (Aghani, Cairo, 
1285, viii. 180). It would seem that the beginning 
of Isl&mic libraries is to be sought in Medina ; the 
poems of the Prophet’s court-poet, Qems&n b. 
Thabit, were kept there, and the copy was re- 
newed when it showed signs of evanescence. 

LirsaATCKE. — Of the work of SambBcfi cited above the 
abridgment was published 1285 A.H. ; the original, of about 
thrice the bulk, exists in the Bodleian Library. The portion of 
it which deals with places of interest in the neighbourhood 
is summarized by F. Wustenfeld, Das Gebist von Mediruit 
Gottingen, 1873. Accounts of the modern condition of the 
place are to be found in many of the records of pilgrimages, 
most recently in those of Hadji Khan and Wil&ed SparroT, 
With the Pilgrims to Mecca, 190t, London, 1905, and A. J. o. 
Wavell, A Modem Pilgrim in Mecca, do. 1912. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

MEDITATION.— See Devotion and Devo- 
tional Literature. 

MEDITATION (Buddhist). — See Bodhi- 
sattva, vol. ii. p. 752 f., DhyAna. 

MEEKNESS. — i. OT conception. — The 

Hebrew word for meekness ('Tjj;) is closely con- 
nected with the ideas of humility, poverty, and 
affliction. A great feature of OT literature is the 
attempt which it constantly reveals to reconcile 
with the facts of experience the principle that 
righteousness brings prosperity, while wickedness 
is inevitably followed by disaster. In view of the 
apparent contradiction of this principle by the 
facts of life, some OT writers (Ps 37, Job) attempt 
to vindicate the ways of God to man, and to 
establish the ultimate reality of this principle by 
insisting that the sufiering of the righteous and 
the success of the wicked are only temporary. In 
the end divine justice will compensate the ‘ meek ’ 
(who are thus identified with the righteous), while 
the transient prosperity of evil-doers will end in 
calamity and downfall. 

2. NT conception. — Christian teaching derives 
the conception of meekness from the OT, but en- 
larges and spiritualizes its meaning and applica- 
tion. The deep significance attached to this con- 
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ception in the NT lies in its identification of the 
loftiest ideal -with the profoundest reality. The 
meek man is thus defined as one who not only 
‘counts it better to suffer than to do wrong’ 
(Plato), hut as one who ‘resists not evil’ {Mt5*®). 
He is the one who surrenders the immediate 
interests of life, but in so doing he is not emptying 
his life but rather filling it with larger interests. 
‘ In ceasing to contend for his own rights against 
others he makes the rights of all others his own.’ 
Accordingly, Jesus calls upon His disciples to 
surrender even the most obvious rights of property 
(Mt 5*“). But the gi'ound of such surrender is not 
the denial of individual rights on the part of 
Christ. On the contrary, He assigns the highest 
importance to individual work, and He confers 
upon the meek a title not only to the Kingdom of 
Heaven, but also to the inheritance of the earth 
( Mt o’). Such possession, however, is to he realized 
only through spiritual development ; that is to 
say, such possession is not to be won by self- 
assertion or by insistence upon individual interest, 
but only a.s the individual identifies the common 
welfare of men with his own. Hence Christ’s 
refusal to take part in a selfish struggle for private 
gain, and His ultimate conquest of all opposition 
by depriving others of the very power of setting np 
interests in opposition to His own. 

3. Philosophical conception. — (1) Its place in the 
history of ethics . — While other ethical systems 
have in many eases been characterized by lofty 
ideals of conduct, the profound conception of 
meekness indicated in the preceding paragraph is 
distinctive of Christian ethics. The ethical ideal 
has generally been conceived as pleasure in some 
form or other. Hedonism (j.n.) conceives it as the 
pleasure of the moment, but the objection to this 
view is that such transient pleasure cannot satisfy 
a consciousness that is not momentary. Eudreraon- 
ism iq.v.) seeks to repair this defect by setting up 
the happiness of the life as a whole as the summum 
honum, but a fatal limitation of this view is that 
the happiness of life a.s a whole is incalculable. 
The balance of pleasures and of pains cannot be 
adjusted, and the values of competing pleasures 
cannot be quantitatively determined though they 
may be qualitatively distinguished. The same 
criticism applies to Utilitarianism (q.v.), for the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number is still 
less calculable than the happiness of the individual 
life as a whole. A further criticism applies to all 
three forms of Hedonistic ethics — the criticism 
that pleasure, if sought for itself, is not found. 
This radical defect can be met only by a radical 
change of ethical ideal. What the nature of the 
new standard is to be will depend upon the point 
of view taken. If this be the st.andpoint of Christ- 
ian ethics, then the ultimate moral standard 
cannot he lower than the attainment of perfection ; 
and an essential factor in the rule of conduct by 
which this ideal is to be realized is the quality 
of meekness {irpflmjs, irpatiTris, later form rpavnis). 
True hurablemindedness, gentleness, consideration 
for others, self-respect without vanity, reverence, 
and perfect humility — for all these qualities are 
connoted by the term 'meekness' — alone lead, 
according to Christian ethics, to the realization 
of moral perfection, and at the same time to the 
attainment of real temporal prosperity. In NT 
phraseology the meek are most tnily happy (or 
blessed), because theirs is not only the King- 
dom of Heaven, but also the inlieritance of the 
earth. 

But how i^ such a quality of character, which 
has for its distinctive feature .an utter absence of 
.self-assertion, actually to achieve the conquests 
and acquire the posae.ssions which are thus a.scribed 
to it? 


(2) Its relation to the doctrine of evolution. — Ac- 
cording to the principle of natural selection, it 
has been argued that in the evolutionary process 
the unworthy or ‘ unfit ’ must be set aside in order 
to make way for the survival of the fittest. 
There are some, therefore, who maintain that by 
supporting such institutions as hospitals, alms- 
houses, and sanatoria we are retarding the process 
of evolution. It is argued that we axe thus breed- 
ing degenerates and criminals, consumptives and 
lunatics, and, worst of all, taxing the sane, healthy, 
and law-abiding citizens for their support. 

But this view fails to recognize all that the 
doctrine of evolution implies. It confuses this 
principle with that of letting the weakest go to the 
wall. It is hardly necessary to point out that by 
adopting such a principle we shotud blunt our finer 
feelings and should therefore sink in the moral scale. 
And the cost in time, money, and efficiency for 
other pursuits that is entailed in our care for the 
aged and diseased is negligible when compared 
with the moral gain. Thus we find that the pre- 
servation of the infirm and consideration for the 
weak are strictly compatible with, and, indeed, an 
essential factor in, the law of evolution, inasmuch 
as they tend to develop a quality of human char- 
acter which has the highest survival value. The 
growth of the spiritual Kingdom and the domi- 
nance of the world by meekness and humility are 
thus progressively realized. 

Litbraturk.— HDB, art. ‘Meekness'; cf. art. ‘Sermon on 
the Mount,' vol. v. p. 19 ; W. S. Bruce, The Ethics of the Old 
Testament^ E^nbureh, 1895, The Formation of Christian Char- 
octerS, do. 1908 ; H. Sidgwick, Outlines of Hist, of EihicSt 
London, 1886, esp. ch. iii. ; J. S. Mackenzie, Manual of Ethies*y 
do. 1904. A. J. HORROCKS. 

MEGARICS (Mfyo/jotol). — Euclides of Megara 
is generally regarded as the founder of the Megaric 
school, though it would be more correct to keep 
the name for his sncce.ssors a generation or two 
later. Euclides himself was an Eleatic and also 
an ‘associate’ {irtupos) of Socrates. The account 
of his philosophy given by E. Zeller {Philosophic der 
Griec^n, II. i.’, Leipzig, 1889, p. 244 f.) is vitiated 
by his adoption of Schleiermacher’s identification 
of the Megarics with the ‘ friends of the forms ’ 
{Mw» tpiKoi) of Plato’s Sophist. It is quite im- 
possible to reconcile the few facts we know about 
the teaching of Euclides with the theory of plu- 
rality of forms, and Proclns, in his commentary on 
Plato’s Parmenides (p. 149, ed. 'V'. Cousin, Paris, 
1820-27), states quite distinctly that the ‘ friends 
of the forms’ were the ‘wise men of Italy,’ that 
is to say, the Pythagoreans. On such a point 
Proclus’s testimony is conclusive, for he had 
access to and was familiar with the works of 
Plato’s immediate successors. 

The most trustworthy account that we have of 
the Megaric doctrine is that of Aristocles, the 
teacher of Alexander of Aphrodisias (2nd cent. 
A.D.), some extracts from whose History of Philo- 
sophy are preserved in the Prceparatio Evangelica 
of Eusebius (xiv. 17). Its Eleatic origin is at once 
apparent from these, and Aristocles expressly says 
that it was first the doctrine of Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, Zeno, and Melissus, and later of 
Stilpo and the Megarics. In the first place, they 
made it their busine.ss to ‘ throw ’ {KaraSaWeiv, 
a metaphor from wre.-tling) aU sensation and ap- 
pearance, and to trust in reasoning alone. The 
method which they adopted was that elaborated 
by Zeno, a method which was known as ‘ dialectic ’ 
by its admirers and as ‘ eristic ’ by its critics. It 
lonsisted in showing that two contradictory but 
eipially cogent conclusions could be established 
v.ith regard to everything without exception, and 
that there was therefore no truth at all in any of 
the appearances presented to our senses. That is 
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what Plato calls anTiKoyia., and we still possess a 
curious fragment of a work in the Doric dialect, 
generally known as the Dialexeis (the name is 
without authority), which applies the method to 
certain ethical antinomies. It is most natural to 
regard this work as a product of Megara, and we 
know that the Megarians clung ^rith special 
tenacity to their native dialect. 

The eftect of this criticism is to leave us with 
nothing but the One or the Whole (tA tv, tA SKov) 
and to deprive the Many and the Parts of all claim 
to reality. That was the doctrine of Parmenides, 
but there is evidence that Euclides understood it 
in a rather different sense than the founder of his 
school, and it is here that we can trace the influ- 
ence of Socrates. The One of the Eleatics had 
been a continuous, corporeal plenum, whether 
finite (Parmenides) or infinite (Melissus), but 
Euclides took the step of identifying it with the 
Good, which was ‘ called by many names, such as 
God, Wisdom (^p6vri<ris), and Mind (voOs).’ It was 
in this way that ‘ the Absolute ’ made its first 
appearance in the history of philosophy, and its 
claim to be the sole reality was based on the 
inherent contradictoriness of all appearance. 

The philosophy of Euclides had a very great 
influence on Plato, who had taken refuge with 
him at Megara after the death of Socrates, and it 
is to this influence that we may most probably 
ascribe the unique position assigned to the Good 
in the JRepublic. It was impossible, however, for 
Plato to acquiesce permanently in an Absolutist 
doctrine of any kind ; for that excluded from 
Reality what he was most interested in, the Soul, 
and especiallj^ the best Soul of all, namely God. 
The Parmenides and the Sophist are chiefly 
oecupied with this problem, and it is plain that 
Plato believed himself to have disposed finally of 
the Absolute. That led, of course, to a breach 
between the Academy and their fellow-Socratics 
of Megara, and from this time forward we may 
discern the beginnings of a distinct Megaric 
school. As was natural, the negative dialectic 
was more zealously cultivated than the central 
doctrine of Euclides. When an abstract Absolute 
has been set up, there is not much more to be said 
about it, but the dialectical method is always 
available for the criticism of rival philosophies. 
Aristotle was naturally the chief object of the 
Megaric attack, which was led by Eubulides. 
Aristotle’s own logical theory was to a large 
extent moulded by this situation, and the title 
given to his course on fallacies, the Sophistici 
Elenchi, bears witness to it ; for, since the time of 
Plato’s Sophist, the old term had been revived as 
a name for thinkers of the class known later as 
Megarics. The fallacies exposed by Aristotle are, 
in fact, for the most part, Megaric arguments, and 
that is the explanation of the sense in which the 
words ‘ sophism ’ and ‘ sophistry ’ have been used 
from that time to the present day. Many of these 
sophisms are well known, such as the Liar {fevSh- 
fievos), the Veiled Man (iyiceKaXvfifitvos), the Heap 
{(TupelTTis), and the Bald Man (^aXaxpAs). As an 
extreme .specimen, we may take the argument of 
the Homs : ‘ What you have not lost, you have. 
You have not lost horns. Therefore you have 
horns.’ Some of the arguments are more serious, 
however, and raise the problem of continuity. 
The influence of Zeno is still felt in the ratio 
ricentis arerri {iritipeiTijs \lryos), referred to by 
Horace {Epid. ii. i. 45). The most important of 
all from a historical point of view, however, was 
the Kvpaiuiv of Diodorus Cronus (t c. 307 B.C.), 
which continued to be discussed in the schools for 
centuries. Aristotle's favourite doctrine of poten- 
tiality and actuality (SiVo/us and tvlpytia) was 
specially objectionable to the Megarics, and Dio- 


dorus set himself to destroy the conception of 
possibility altogether. The argument may be 
stated thus ; ‘ Nothing impossible can proceed 
from anything possible. But it is impossible that 
anything in the past .should be other than it is. 
If it had ever been po.ssible still further in the past 
for it to be other than it is, then an impossibility 
must have proceeded from a possibility. There- 
fore it was never possible that it should be other 
than it is. Therefore it is impossible that any- 
thing should happen which does not actually 
happen.’ Chrysippus confessed that he could not 
solve this, and Epictetus still busied himself with 
it. 

The definite constitution of the Megaric school 
as a philosophical sect was the work of Stilpo of 
Megara, who for some time alter the death of 
Aristotle (322 B.c.) was the most important philo- 
sophical personality in Greece. When Ptolemy l. 
took Megara. in 307 B.c. he tried to induce Stilpo 
to return with him to Alexandria, but the invita- 
tion was declined. From the few facts that are 
told of him it is plain that he revived the positive 
side of the doctrine of Euclides and insisted on the 
sole reality of the One. He argued that to speak 
of man is to speak of nobody ; for it is not to 
speak of A any more than of B. In the same way, 
he refused to admit that a cabbage shown to him 
was cabbage. There was a cabbage in just the 
same sense ten thousand years ago. As he further 
denied the real existence of forms or species {etStj), 
whether in the Aristotelian or in the Platonic 
sense, it followed that everything was mere 
appearance. But what distinguished Stilpo from 
all his predecessors, so far as we know, and what 
made Megaricism a reality for the first time, was 
the ethical principle which he deduced from this 
apparently barren Absolutism. It was the only 
ethical principle that such a doctrine can yield, 
that of quietism and insensibility. Plato’s nephew 
Speusippos had already maintained that pleasure 
and pain were both evils, and that good men aim at 
imperturbability (doxXrjcr/a), and the word ‘ apathy ’ 
(djrtt0eio) occurs in the Platonic Definitions (413 A), 
which belong to the early Academy. In his 
Ethics (1104’’, 24) Aristotle alludes to those who 
define the various forms of goodness as airadeuii 
and ■hpepiai. But it was Stilpo who made the 
doctrine live. Teles, who w'as his fellow-citizen 
and a little later in date, holds him up as the 
great example of indifference to the vicissitudes of 
fortune. It is unnecessary to suppose that he was 
influenced in this direction by the Cynics ; for the 
doctrine follows quite naturally from his denial of 
reality to the world of sense, which he certainly 
derivM from a very different source. As Zeno of 
Citium was a disciple of Stilpo, we may certainly 
regard him as a spiritual ancestor of Stoicism. 
The same tendency was represented by the school 
of Eretria, whose chief representative was Mene- 
demus (c. ^2-278 B.C.), and which regarded itself 
as an offshoot of the school of Elis, which looked 
upon Phsedo as its founder. We know little about 
it, but its existence bears witness to the growth of 
the quietist ideal and its intimate connexion with 
a metaphysical theory which rejects the appear- 
ances of the world and holds fast to the One 
conceived as absolute. 

LiTKRATrRE.— There is little literature dealinsr with the 
Megarics outside the general histories of Philosophy, and what 
there is may be regarded as antiquated. It will be sufficient to 
mention C. Mallet, Ststoire de Vicole de Migare et des icoles 
d’J5h's et d'JFr/fnV, Pans, 1345. JOHN BURNET. 

MEIR. — RaLbi Meir, a Jewish sage who 
flourished in Palestine in the 2nd cent., Monged 
to the fourth generation of the Tannalni (Rabbis 
of the age of the Mishna) ; he was one of tlie fore- 
most disciples of Rabbi Aqiba, and helped, with 
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them, to give a new impulse to ‘ the study of the 
Law ’ (i.e. the consolidation and development of 
Jewish religious thought and practice) after the 
troubles attending the persecution under Hadrian. 
So great was the estimation in which he was held 
that, by one authority, those disciples are styled 
‘ Meir and his associates ’ [Midr. Bab. to Lv 1**). 
Learning, mental acuteness, and a ready wit com- 
bined with a lofty character to make him the re- 
markable man he was. His parentage and birth- 
place are either uncertain or unknown. Contrary 
to the Talmudic practice, he is cited without a 
patronymic, and his doubtful descent gave rise to 
the legend which made him a son of Nero, a fabled 
convert to Judaism {Gittin, 5Qa). Even his real 
name, Meashah (Moses), was half-forgotten. 
When Aqiba, flouting the edict of the Roman 
authorities, continued to teach, Meir stood by him 
{T6s. S'rdkhoth, ii. 6). His other masters were 
Rabbi Ishmael, to whom he went because he 
deemed himself intellectually unequal to the task 
of following Aqiba’s discourses, and — a still more 
interesting fact— Elisha ben Abuyah, who was 
later to b^ome an apostate and a declared friend 
of the Romans. From the latter, recreant though 
he was, Meir did not altogether dissociate himself 
in after years. He listened to his doctrine, and 
made discreet use of it. 

* Like one who eats dates, be devoured the fruit, but threw 
awaj- the stones ’ (Hdgi^dh, 156). 

His motive was not e.xclusively love of learning ; 
there united with it grateful regard for one who 
had once been a cherished teacher, and likewise 
the hope of winning back the renegade ; but his 
relations with Elisha were viewed with suspicion, 
and were partly the reason why his reputation 
■with his contemporaries fell short of his posthu- 
mous fame. 

Returning to Aqiba later on, Meir was ordained 
by that master, and began to teach in the Rabbini- 
cal schools. In his discourses he availed himself 
largely of the Hagg&da (the homUetical method 
of Scriptural interpretation) and also of fables 
and parables. Thus it W'as said of him in later 
times that ‘ when Rabbi Meir died the parable- 
makers died with him ’ (S6(dh, 49a). He is 
ciedited with being the author of three hundred 
fables, of which only a few have been preserved 
in the Talmudic writings {Sanhedrin, 384). His 
knowledge of Latin and Greek also helped him in 
his Biblical lectures. His acquaintance with the 
sacred text was so extensive and precise that, 
when once, on his travels in Asia Minor, he entered 
a synagogue on the eve of the Feiist of Purim 
and found that there was no copy of Esther forth- 
coming for public recital, he wrote out the entire 
book from memory {T6>. M’gilldh, 2). For this 
intimate knowledge of the sacred text he was 
doubtless largely indebted to his profession as a 
scribe. Compared with the exegetical methods of 
his immediate teachers, his own mode of inter- 
iretation may be said to have been rationalistic, 
veen and bold dialectic played a large part in his 
expositions, so that it was said of him (Sank. 24a) 
that, in his lectures, he was like one who uprooted 
mountains and ground them together. He amazed 
I "■ ■ his daring decisions. 

■ ■ .- .. lilted and the forbidden 

t . . . , .;. 1S6). 

It was u.sual to regard consecutive passages in 
the Bible as necessarily having a common subject- 
matter; Meir, however, held a different opinion. 
There are many such passage.!,, he declared (Siphre 
to Nu 2o‘), which have no organic connexion. 
This originality of his was viewed differptly by 
ilifi'erent minds. Some admired his rationalism I 
and courage ; ‘ Meir’s very staS,’ they cried, i 
‘ teaches knowledge ’ (Jerus. A'dhnrim, ix. 1). I 
Other,- disapproved. ‘ Enough, Meir,’ protested his 1 


colleagues when once he was more than usually 
daring (Midr. Bab. to Ca P'*). Nevertheless, as 
Hamburger remarks (ii. 707 ; as to the protest see 
I. H. Weiss, Gesch. ii. 15), in virtue of his qualities 
of mind and heart, he breathed into Judaism the 
breath of a new life. As to the H&lakha (the 
body of decisions on ritual practice), his orderly 
and logical arrangement of the material contributed 
greatly to make the compilation of the Mishna 
possible. He was a stringent upholder of the 
ritual Law ; but he was even more strict with 
himself than -with others. 

* Never have I presumed to set aside, in my own personal 
ractice, the decisions of my coIIeagTies when those decisions 
ave been more stringent than mine ’ {Shahbdth^ 134a). 

His strength of character is further illustrated 
by his opposition to Simeon ben Gamaliel ll., then 
presiding over the Sanhedrin at Usha. To Meir 
had been assigned the office of hakhdm of that 
body (as to the duties of that functionary see JE, 
art. ‘ l^akam ’). Holding Simeon’s knowledge of 
the Law inadequate, and resenting the President’s 
excessive regard for his own dignity, he conspired 
with Rabbi Nathan, one of his associates, to secure 
the Patriarch’s deposition. Simeon, however, de- 
feated the plot, and it was the conspirators who 
were ejected. Later on Nathan was re-admitted, 
but Meir sturdily refused to make the necessary 
submission, and he narrowly escaped excommuni- 
cation in consequence. 

His domestic life was at once happier and 
sadder. His ■wife Beruria (Valeria) is one of the 
great women of the Talmud. The daughter of 
the martyr Rabbi Hananiah ben Teradion, who 
sufifered under Hadrian, she was noted for both 
learning and moral worth. The touching story 
which records her wonderful fortitude in the 
hour of crushing calamity has been told again 
and again. 

During Meir’s absence at the academy one Sabbath eve, their 
two sons suddenly died. Beruria withheld the sad tidings 
from her husband until the day of peace was ended. Then she 
told him of it in a parable. ' A friend,' she said, ‘ left me some 
jewels to keep for him years ago — so long ago that I bad come 
to look upon them as mjl- own. Now, of a sudden, he has 
claimed them ; but 1 find it hard to part with them. Must I 
really give them up ? ' * Why ask such a question ? ' answered 
Sleirj 'you should have restored them already.' ‘ I have done 
so,’ she replied, as she led him to the death-chamber (Midr. 
3lishle to FiSVO). 

This is not the only instance in which the 
Talmud is just enough to admit that one of its 
greatest sages was taught by a woman ; Beruria 
instructs her husband in the higher knowledge on 
another notable occasion. 

Annoyed by the pin-pricks of uncouth neighbours, Meir 
angrily calls down imprecations upon his tormentors. His 
■wife rebukes him. ' Bather,’ she protests, ‘ let us pray that 
they may live to repent ; for the Psalmist’s supplication is not 
'* Let sinners be consumed out of the earth,” but "Let sin be 
consumed”’ (the allusion is to Ps 1043S, where the Hebrew is 
susceptible of Beruria’s interpretation ; for the story see 
10a\ 

The Rabbi, despite a certain severity and in- 
tolerance, was worthy of his wife. His defects 
were the defects of his qualities. If sometimes 
lie set his face like a flint towards other men’s 
weaknesses, he was strong and brave when life’s 
soiTOWs touched himself. He, too, could preach 
and practise the great duty of submission. 

Eeboing^ Ec 5*, be says, * Let thy words before God be few ; 
sf'hool thyself to say, “ Whatever God doeth He doeth well” ’ 
(lb. 606). And, a^in, ‘ As we should thank God for the good, 
80 should we praise Him for evil ’ {ib. 486). God Himself suffers 
with His sorrowing children (MUh. Sank. vi. 5 ). 

Expounding in novel fashion the verse, ‘ A good 
name is better than precious ointment ; and the 
day of death than the day of one’s birth ’ (Ec 7“), 
he said that death, the common lot of men, is 
good for those who pass hence with a good name 
I (B''r. 17a). Again, he said that what, according to 
1 Gn !•', God saw and proclaimed ‘ very good ’ at 
I the Creation wm death {Midr. Bab. to the verse). 

1 The section of the Mishna known a.s Ahhbth 
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(Ethics of ‘the Fathers’) assigns a typical maxim 
to each of the great Talmudic Rabbis. The 
maxim associated with Meir reads as follows : 

* Limit thy toil for worldly goods and give thyself to the 
Torah ; but be lowly of spirit towards all men ' {Abhdthi iv. 10). 

Meir was clearly no Pharisee of the baser sort ; 
to be a sage was, for him, to have an incentive 
not to pride, but to humility. To study the Law, 
too, was not an end in itself ; it must be made an 
impulse and inspiration to the noble life. Thus 
in another utterance of the sage he pictures God 
as saying : 

* Devote thyself with all thy heart and soul to know my 
ways and to watch at the gates of my Law. Keep my Law 
in thy heart and my fear before thine eyes ; guard thy mouth 
from sin, and purify thyself from all transgression, ^en will 
I be with thee always ’ (S*r. 17a). 

Equally notable are his teachings concerning 
sociM duty. Men are not to be judged by outward 
appearances. 

* Look not at the flask, but at what it contains ; there is 
many a new flask that contains old wine, many an old flask 
which has not even new wine in it ’ {ibhOth, iv. 20). 

Nor are men to be judged by tbe honey of their 
words. If we have two friends, one of whom ad- 
monishes us and the other flatters, we should 
love the former, for he is leading ns heavenwards 
(Abhdth d’ R. Nathan, 29). He preaches sincerity 
even in the small things of social intercourse ; he 
warns us against invitmg a friend to dinner when 
we know that he will not accept the invitation, 
and against ofiering him a present which we be- 
lieve he will not take (B&raCthd Ifullin, 94a ; T6s. 
Bdbha Bathra, vi. 14). It is a man’s duty to adapt 
himself to the ideas and customs of the community 
in which he lives ; in Rome he should do as Rome 
does. The angels, the sage points out, when they 
came down to earth and appeared to Abraham, 
ate like mortals ; when Moses went up to heaven, 
he neither ate nor drank (Midr. Rab. to Gn 18*). 
Applying to Aaron the words (Mai 2*), ‘he did 
tnm many away from iniquity,’ Meir thus char- 
acterized the great high priest ; 

* If Aaron chanced to meet a bad man, he was careful to salute 
him ; so that, when the latter next time meditated an evil deed, 
he said to himself, ** Woe is me t how shall 1 then look Aaron 
in the face?** In like manner, if two men quarrelled, Aaron 
would go to one of them and say, ‘*See, my son, what thy 
friend is doing ; he is beating his breast, rending his clothes, 
and crymg : * Woe is me 1 how can I look my friend in tbe 
face, seeing that 1 have sinned against him ? ’ Then he would 

o and say the same to the other ; so that at length they em- 

raced and were reconciled ’ {Abhdth d* R, Hdthdn, 12). 

Meir has left many maxims on the self-regard- 
ing duties also. He exhorts ns to contentment 
with our worldly lot. ‘Who is rich?’ he asks, 
and he answers, ‘ He that hath peace of mind with 
his riches’ {Skab. 25b). ‘He that feels shame,’ 
he says elsewhere, ‘ will not quickly be led into 
sin’ (N^dhartm, 20a), The sin of Samuel’s sons 
(1 S 8*), he declared, lay in their demanding what 
was due to them (Skab. 56a). The Law (Ex 22’) 
ordains that a man who steals an ox must make 
fivefold restitution ; but, if he steals a sheep, the 
restitution is only fourfold. The difl'erence is to 
be explained by the fact that, nnlike sheep, the ox 
is a toiling animal. ‘ Here,’ cries Meir, ‘ is a proof 
of the worth of labour in the sight of God ! ’ 
(M^khtlta to the verse). In common with the Rabbis 
who lived under Roman rule, and with the early 
Christians (see E. Gibbon, Hist, of the Decline and 
Fail of the Roman Empire, London, 1901-06, ii. 17), 
he condemns the theatre and the arena. The one is 
‘ the seat of the scornful ’ (Ps 1’), the other a place 
of execution (a reference to the cruelties of the 
gladiatorial contests) (Abhbth d‘ R. Nathan, 37 ; 
‘A bhddhUh Zdrdh, 186). He emphasizes the futility 
of human ambitions by an apt remark : man, he 
says, is bom with his hands clenched as though 
he would grasp the whole world ; he dies with his 
hands wide open, for he takes nothing with him 
(Midr. Rab. to Ec 5“). 


Unbending to the ignorant ('am ha-ares [q.u.]) 
and the schismatic among his own people, Meir 
shows himself tolerant and liberal towards men of 
alien creed. 

The Gentile who ^res himself to the study of the I^w is as 
worthy aa the Je^^h High Priest ; for Holy Writ (Lv ISS), 
speaking of God’s statutes, says that if a man do them, he shall 
live by ^em — a man, not a priest or a Levite {Babhd Qammci^ 
3Sa ; SanK 59a). 

He had many conversations with Gentiles, chiefly 
polemical. 

One of these opponents designates Israel a people contemned 
of God, driven by the Master from His house, and put in sub- 
jection to other lords. ‘God,’ argues the controversialist, 

* has made you exiles in our midst ; why, then, do you not 
assimilate with us?’ Meir protests against the theory-. 
‘ Bather,’ he affirms, ‘ we are to be likened to a son whom his 
father has discard^ because of his evil life, but whom the 
paternal heart is ready to take back if he return penitently’ 
(A. Jellinek, Beth ham-Midrash, Leipzig, 1863-7S, i. 21). ‘ If,' 
asks another disputant, ‘ your God loves the poor, why does He 
not sustain them?’ ‘In order,’ Meir replies, ‘to give us an 
opportunity of escaping Gehenna by the practice of loving- 
kindness ’ (Bdbha Bathra. 10a). 

Like Aqiba, his master, Meir is pictured by 
the Talmud (Qtddiishtn, 81a) as undergoing the 
temptation of St. Anthony. Satan, so runs the 
legend, appears to the sage in the form of a beauti- 
ful woman, who would entice him with her wiles. 
But he escapes them. The legend puts in concrete 
shape the traditions concerning tne Rabbi’s un- 
yielding rectitude which gathered about his name. 
Another story tells of a journey which he once 
made to Rome in order to rescue from a house of ill- 
fame his wife’s sister, who had been taken captive 
after her father’s martyrdom. It is said that his 
mission was successful (Abhddhah Zarah, 18a). 

Born, it is believed, in Asia Minor, Meir died in 
that country. He enjoined his disciples to bnry 
him on the seashore, so that the waters which 
laved the land of his fathers might touch his bones 
(Jems. Kilayim, 32c). ‘ He had no ecjual in his 

generation’ is one Talmudic appreciation of him 
('Erubhin, 136) ; and, in a public eulogy pronounced 
on him at Sepphoris, Bshhi Jos6 declared him to 
be ‘ a great man and a saint, but bumble withal ’ 
(Jems. B^r. ii. 7). 

Of all the Tannaim, Heir's name is most widely known 
among the people. In the house of every pious Jew there is a 
money-box himg on the wall, in which the inmates deposit their 
alms for the poor of Palestine. This box i^ars the inscription 
' Meir, Ba’al han>N§8 ’ (' Meir, the wonder-worker '), an allusioa 
to the miraculous power attributed to him in Talmudic and 
popular lore (see Je viii. 4S5). 

Literatu&k. — W. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaifen, 
Strassburg, 1890-1908 ; Hamburger, artt. ‘Beruria,’ *Mair R.,' 

* Beligionsgesprkcbe * ; H. Graetz, (^schichte der Juden, 
Leipzig, 1886-7^ Iv. (Ei^. tr., London, 1891-92, ii.); JAl, art. 
*Meir^; I. H. Weiss, wtehx^te der jiid. Tradition, Wilna, 

1904 , a. 80 ff. Morris Joseph. 

MELANCHOLY. — In Greek physiology the 
bodily constitution of an individual, his appear- 
ance, his liability to disease, and aim his mental 
character were explained by the proportions in 
which the four humours were distributed in his 
framework. These were blood, yellow bile, black 
bile, and phlegm, the predominance or excess of 
which gave respectively the sanguine, the choleric, 
the melancholic, and the phlegmatic ‘ tempera- 
ment.’ Melancholy (/idhas and xobh) was thus the 
mental disposition of the melancholic temperament. 
The terms passed into literary and popular use, 
although the doctrine of the four humours, on 
which the distinctions were based, was forgotten 
or discarded. The names seemed, in fact, to cor- 
respond to certain broad diflferences, bodily ami 
mental, among men, and writers on insanity are 
still careful, in their description of cases, to indicate 
the ‘ temperament ’ of each patient. The differ- 
ences are now made to depend either upon the 
blood or upon the nervous system, or both. If the 
blood is decisive, the difference may he sought 
either in its substance — the number of red cor- 
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pusclea, etc. — or in its circulation ; if the nervous 
system, in the strength or the rate of reaction, or 
both. Henle made use of the conception of nerve- 
tone, which has since been retained and developed 
(Anthropologische Vortmge). No part of the 
nervous system, he showed, is ever wholly at rest 
during life ; every stimulus finds a certain degree 
of excitation already present in the nerve-endings 
and neiwe-fibres on which it acts ; what we call 
rest is, therefore, a moderate degree of activity, 
wliich may rise or fall, and which is maintained by 
internal stimuli, acting through the blood. This 
is the ‘ tonus ’ of the nerves, their preparedness for 
action ; the higher the tonus, the stronger the re- 
action. On the nerve-tone will, therefore, depend 
the sensitiveness of the individual, his prevailing 
emotional attitude, and his quickness and firmness 
of response. A low tone shows itself in the dull, 
heavy expression of face (in the phlegmatic, e.g. ), 
the relaxeil muscles, the deliberate movements, 
the tendency to ‘ run to fat ’ ; a high tone in the 
vivid complexion, alert expression, and quick 
movements of the sanguine or choleric. The 
melancliolic, according to Henle, has also a high 
nerve-tone, but reacts through the emotional or 
affective system, rather than the voluntary; 
whereas the choleric relieves feeling by prompt and 
strenuous action, the melancholic is denied tin.', 
advanta;je ; his melancholy is the brooding upon 
and nursing of emotions, a habit from which genius, 
or, it may he, merely hypochondria and hysteria, 
spring. Wundt's simple formula has been widely 
accepted : that temperament is primarily a question 
of emotion, that emotion undergoes two forms of 
change, one in intensity, or strength, the other in 
rate ; hence the fourfolu division : strong and quick 
— choleric ; strong and slow — melancholic ; weak 
and quick — sangume ; weak and slow — plilegmatic. 
Strong emotions under modern conditions mean a 
predominance of pain ; slowness of change means 
that the mind takes time to follow out its own 
thoughts, is not wholly absorbed by the present 
bnt looks to the evil ahead. These tendencies 
characterii'e the melancholic {Gvundzuge der 
physiol. Psychologies, iii. 637). The scheme is too 
simple to fit the complexities and subtUties of 
human character, however, and there is no general 
agreement even as to the number of dLstinct tem- 
peraments, as many as nine having been .suggested. 

I. Melancholy and pain. — Melancholy differs 
fromtheotherdispositions in beingawell-reyognized 
temporary emotion or mood, as well as a prolonged 
or permanent trait, and abso in being in an extreme 
form the most prominent symptom of a definite 
form of insanity — melancholia or mental depression. 
It has formed the theme of one of the most wonder- 
ful books in our language — The Anatcrmy of Melnn- 
choly, by Robert Burton, first published in 1621. 

The melancholy with which he deals, and of which the * causes, 
symptoms, prognostics, and cures ' are set forth with such fer- 
tility of illustration, is ‘an habit, — a chronick or continutc 
disease, a settled humour,’ but it is built up, as he recognizes, 
out of ‘melancholy in disposition,’ which is ‘that transiton 
Meiandwly which comes and goes upon the smallest occasion 
of sorrow, need, sickness, trouble, fear, grief, passion, or pertur- 
bation of the mind, any manner of care, discontent, or thought, 
which causeth anguish, dullness, heaviness and vexation of 
spirit, any ways opposite to pleasure, mirth, joy, delight, caus- 
ing frowardness in us, or a dislike. In which equivocal and 
improper sense, we call him melancholy that is dull, sad, sour, 
lumpish, ill-disposed, solitary, any way moved, or displeased. 

. . . Melancholy in this sense is the character of Mortality' 
(i. 164 [ed. London, 1S96]). 

It might be said that this temporary melancholy 
is merely mental pain, however caused, and that 
the permanent disposition or habit is a state of 
mind in which mental pain is the dominant tone. 
The expression of melancholy i.s that of pain, the 
pale face, the drawn look, lips and eyebrows turned 
slightly downwards at the corners ; the re.spiration ■ 
slow and sighing, the pulse-ljeat slow, the tempera- ' 


ture lowered, the nutrition-processes, including the 
appetite, impaired, so that the body seems in- 
sufficiently fed. One of the immediate consequences 
is also a loss of sensitiveness to outer impressions ; 
they lose in cleaine.sb and distinctness ; the judg- 
meut follows suit, and the whole mental character 
is, even though only for the moment, changed for 
the worse. In particular, egoism develops : 

‘The patient thinks only ■. 

istac passions, family affect • ' • < 1 :: <*;■ "I'l I ih- 

exacting and extreme t 3 ’i 
internes, Paris, 1889, p. 19a ff.). 

Mental pain may be less acute, but it is more 
persistent chan physical pain, and it has the same 
reverberation throughout the organism. The dis- 
tinction between the two is probably artificial ; 
mental pain accompanies all physical pain, while 
in its turn physical pain — discomfort, loss of nervous 
tone — is a constant accompaniment of mental pain. 
The most common cause of the former, physical 
pain, is ^the over-excitation or exhaustion of some 
sensory or motor nerve ; so the most common cause 
of the latter, mental pain, is the over-strain or ex- 
haustion of the brain centres and tracts concerned 
in ideation, emotion, memory, and will. Love and 
over-.study were two of Burton’s can.ses of melan- 
choly. So melancholy may be regarded as a pain 
of fatigue, as duo to excessive functioning on the 
emotional or intellectual side, especially when the 
strain has not been rewarded with success. 

The extraordinary persistence of melancholy, the difficulty of 
distracting the mind from it, is due, as Beaunis urges, not 
merely to the fact that its causes — the desires, the memories — 
are persistent, but .also to ‘ the sentiment of the irreparable, 
which is at the root of almost all mental pains, the idea that all 
is lost and without hope. The mother who knows that she will 
never see again the child that has died in her anus, the artist 
who sees that he will never be able to realise the ideal of bis 
dreams, the inventor whose discovery is held up to ridicule, 
thepoet whose verses, that he believes to be inspired, are laughed 
at, the thinker who seeks for truth and finds only doubt, the 
Christian who sees the foundering of his belief and of bis faith, 
all have this sentiment of the irreparable, of the lost beyond 
return, which leaves behind only nothingness and despair’ 
(ib. p. ’234). 

2. Melancholy and the sense of values. — Melan- 
choly is the mood of an imaginative mind ; it is 
true that an animal is sometimes described as 
‘ melancholy ’ ; a dog that has lost his master, a 
wild animal in captivity in a narrow space, a bird 
deprived of her mate : death, even self-inflicted 
death, is known to have followed such misfortunes. 
So a child may be ‘ melancholy ’ after the loss of a 
mother or a playmate. But in the strict sense 
melancholy is an adult and a human infirmity. 
Probably the time of its greatest frequency is the 
period of adolescence ; in middle and old age it 
tends to disappear, to be replaced in senility, 
occasionally, by a state outwardly similar, but in- 
wardly different. Byron’s lameness and Heine’s 
and Leopardi's delicate constitutions have sug- 
gested that pliysical disease may be the predispos- 
ing cause to melancholy ; but, as Metchnikoft 
points out, Schopenhauer preserved his melancholy 
and pessimism to a vigorous old age, while there 
are innumerable cases of patients suffering from 
serious and even deadly tliseases, yet retaining 
their native 1 iglitness of heart. If anything, melan- 
choly is more common among the young, healthy, 
and vigorous. It does not really depend upon 
the health at all, but upon the sense or ‘ sentiment ’ 
of life. The typical cai-e is Goethe, who in hLs 
own youth passed through the torment which he 
describes in The Sorrows of Werther, and had 
thoughts of suicide, but in his old age is described 
as casting off the sickly and morbid side of his 
character, replacing it by a serene and even joyous 
love of life (E. Metchnikoff, Essais optimistes, pt. 
viii.). The intensity of feeling is greater in the 
young than in the old, both for pleasure and for 
■ [lain : hence they are more impressionable ; but 
i I his is not due to the gre.iter vitaliry or sensitive- 
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ness of their nervous system, but rather to the fact 
that the older man is better able, through his ex- 
perience, to interpret the impressions, to see them 
m their true perspective, and in relation to life as a 
whole, whereas tor the young each impression is 
taken in isolation, is weighed only in its relation 
to the immediate needs or desiies of the self. 
Hence the vivid colouring of their life, the higher 
happiness, and the deeper pain. In the same way 
melancholy is more frequent in men than in women, 
in the northern races than in the southern races of 
Europe. A northern race, perhaps because its 
civilization is a more recent growth, is more con- 
scious of itself, and less conscious of the wider 
group in which the loss of one individual is com- 
pensated by the gain of another. It was mainly 
from Russia, Germany, and Scandinavia that the 
melancholy school of writers of last century — the 
Fin de Sifecle — came. Suicides are said to increase 
in number northwards, and one of the most common 
causes of suicide is melancholy (see Burton’s dis- 
quisition on suicide [i. 495] ; and Metchnikoff, p. 
306). At the back of all melancholy is fear — fear 
of pain in the first instance, then fear of loss, of 
failure, of death, of society’s judgment upon oneself. 
The greater the value, or, rather, the greater the 
appreciation of a good, the greater the pain at its 
loss, and the greater the pain at the prospect of its 
loss. Hence melancholy is, paradoxically, more 
common in the idealist than in the materialist. 
Paul Bourget, writing of Baudelaire, finds the key 
to the profound melancholy of this rather repulsive 
figure in the mysticism and idealism of his early 
faith. When such a faith, the faith in the eternal, 
has been strongly held, its object deeply adored, 
the loss of faith in it, and of love, is irreparable. 
The individual may no longer have the intellectual 
need to believe, but he still has the need to feel as 
when he believed. Thedesires remain, strengthened 
by_ habit, and in the sensitive soul their influence 
is irresistible ; yet their satisfaction is impossible. 
Melancholy then is the effect of failure of adapta- 
tion to the environment, in matters of faith and 
belief. The stronger the resistance of facts to the 
realization of the thinker’s dream, the deeper his 
melancholy. To the mystic soul faith is not the 
mere acceptance of a formula or of a dogma ; God 
is not for it a word, a symbol, an abstraction, but 
a real being in whose company the soul walks as a 
child in its father’s, who loves it, knows it, under- 
stands it. 

Once an illusion so strong and so sweet has gone, says 
Bourget, no substitute of less intensity will suffice ; after the 
intoxication of opium, that of wine seems mean and i^tr>% 
Driven away at the touch of the world, faith leaves in such 
souls a gap through which all pleasure slips away. The more 
the sufferer tries to escape, the more securely is he held, 
until at last there remains as his only satisfaction ‘the re- 
doubtable but consoling figure of that which frees from all 
slaveries, and delivers from all doubts,— Death ' (Paul Bourget 
Essait depgychologU contemporaine, Paris, 1892, p. 21). * 

Still deeper is the melancholy of unsatisfied 
desire, when the failure of satisfaction lies, not in 
the resistance of external circumstance, hut in the 
inability of the subject to enjoy, an inability 
which 13 itself a mark of exhaustion; it is the 
soul that has lived most, felt most strongly, in- 
dulged its passions to the full, till its power to feel 
is almost destroyed, that finds life most unbear- 
able. 

* Le mensongfe du d^sir qui nous fait osciUer entre la brutality 
meurtnCre des circonstances et lea impuissances plus irr^pa- 
rabies encore de notre sensibility ’ (ib. p. 142). 

It is the melancholy of nature sifter the storm, 
of evening, of the grey light that comes after the 
sunset, of the brown tints of autumn trees — ex- 
hanstion or decay after stress and life. 

Less tragic is the melancholy that is associated 
with penaiveness, deliberation, thought, as in 
Milton’s H Penserosr -the raelanclioly of the poet 


and of the philosopher. Beaunia connects this 
also with pain, however. When man reflects, he 
is forced to recognize, according to Beaunis, that 
he is bom to pam, and that pleasure is only an 
accessaiy in his life. 

‘ There is no physical pleasure which can compensate for an 
honr of arvjina pectoris^ no mental enjoyment which does not 
disappear before the pain caused by the death of one we love, 
no intellectual pleasure which is not annulled when we think 
of hqw much is unknown in our fate. Pessimism, an irrefutable 
pessimism, is at the root of every reasouinv, of every medita- 
tion ’ (p. 222). 

Happily, he adds, most men do not reflect or 
meditate upon the fate either of themselves or of 
others ; their interest faces outwards, not inwards ; 
they have no time to worry over problems that 
great min ds have found insoluble ; or, if they do 
worry over them, they are able to set their worries 
at rest by the acceptance of a solution ready-made, 
on the authority of the Church or the pastor. 

3 . Melancholy and exhaustion. — The essential 
nature of melancholy has been probed more deeply 
from the point of view of pathology, and in variou.s 
ways the idea of exhausted or decreased energy 
has been brought into connexion with the known 
laws of mental activity. 

To Bevan Lewis melancholy means nervous en- 
feeblement ; the subject is no longer able to do 
easily and smoothly even the most familiar and 
habitual acts ; it is only with effort that he can 
think, or attend to what he hears or reads. 

‘ It appears to us that the true explanation is due to mental 
operations being reduced in level so far as to establish conscious 
effort in lieu of the usual unconscious operations, or lapsed 
states of consciousness which accompany all intellectual pro- 
cesses. The restless movements of the intellectual eye (in the 
artist, poet, etc.), as well as those of the state of maniacal 
excitement, bespeak in the former case the exalted muscular 
element of thought, and in the latter a highly reflex excitabil- 
ity, but in the melancholic these muscles of relational life are 
usually at rest, the eye is fixed, dull, heavy, sluggish in its 
movements and painful in effort, the eyelids are drooped, the 
limbs motionless. The only muscles in a state of tension are 
those which subserve emotional life, viz. the small muscles of 
expression ’ (Textbook on Mental Diseases, p. 121). ‘ Failure in 
the muscular element of thought has as its results on the sub- 
jective side, enfeebled ideation and the sense of objective re- 
sistance ’ (ib. p. 122). 

The eye sees less clearly, the mind interprets 
less accurately; the will acts less vigorously, 
and less effectively; it may be that the motor 
ideas, which are the cues, if not the excitants, of 
.action, cannot he formed or recalled accurately in 
the mind; hence apathy and inaction. The en- 
vironment, the non-ego, appears as antagonistic or 
foreign to the self ; it is no longer the W'orld 
in which we moved freely and easily, therefore 
pleasantly, but one which is new and strange, 
which resists our efforts and counters our desires. 
The result is a rise in the subject-consciousness ; 
the mind is thrown back upon itself. The man 
broods upon his snflerings, which become his 
wrongs, and, in interpreting or explaining them, 
su-spicion of others is the simplest and therefore 
the most frequent way out. 

According to Pierre Janet’s interpretation, 
melancholy represents a stage on the way to misire 
psyehologmie, or psychic misery, with its accom- 
panying disaggregation of the personality, and 
subjugation of the conscious by the subconscious 
or unconscious self. There are innumerable degrees 
of attachment and detachment of acts and ideas 
to the self. In thought-reading and in table-turn- 
ing we have simple instances of how acts are carried 
out which correspond to ideas or thoughts in the 
mind of the subject, yet the acts are neither 
voluntary nor conscious on his part ; he is aware 
of the result, not of his own agency in it. In 
spiritualism — the possession of the medium by the 

S sed spirit of the dead, who gives tlirough the 
im information which the latter, in his normal 
state, is wholly unaware of enjoying — we have 
a more systematized form of the same thing. 
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Finally, in hypnotism, in hysteria, morbid im- 
pulses, fixed ideas, and obsessions, there are vivid 
examples of how thoughts, or, rather, systems of 
thought, though formed by the individual, may 
yet by the conditions of their occurrence appear 
entirely foreign to him ; he is their slave, they 
take jjosseasion of him, he is carried away by them. 
Pa.ssions, of the source of which the patient is 
wholly unaware, dating back perhaps to a forgotten 
childhood, may yet lead to actions for which he 
cannot recognize his responsibility, which he may 
indeed forget immediately afterwards and, there- 
fore, wholly fail to connect with his ‘real’ self. 
He is unaware even that he was the physical 
agent ; any proof of this that can be brought forward 
must have a shattering effect upon the self-con- 
sciousness ; the patient feels that he no longer has 
a grip of himself, that he may do some incredible 
act of violence, cruelty, immodesty, or crime. He 
becomes estranged from himself — and this double- 
ness is itself an added source of depression ; it is 
the same in effect whether the two personalities 
succeed each other in time, as alternating person- 
alities, or exist simultaneously, although acting 
separately ; the disaggregation means an impair- 
ment of the self, often revealed by an actual loss 
of intellectual power, weakened concentration of 
attention and will. The subject becomes morbidly 
curious about his own feelings, his strength of will, 
his health, liis prospects in life, etc. This sub- 
jectivity is the essence of the melancholy disposi- 
tion. It remains to ask what is the cause of the 
disaggregation of consciousness, the psychological 
misery, of which melancholy is so prominent a 
symptom. According to Janet, the cause may be 
either physical or mental ; physical, as the exhaus- 
tion of a prolonged illness, or of a sudden shock, 
or continued over-exertion, as in heavy physical 
strain ; or mental, as in the shook of terror, ex- 
cessive grief, prolonged mental worry, strong 
emotionm excitement (e.g., religions). The great 
vital crises, at puberty, adolescence, and the 
change of life, with the feeling of strangeness 
which the loss of old and the gain of new sensations 
and impulses bring, are common causes of at least 
a temporary disagCTegation and depression. The 
theory is not widely different in effect from that 
of Sevan Lewis ; in both it is the co-ordinating 
power that fails, through nervous exhaustion ; the 
elementary impressions and impulses fall apart, as 
it were, into their primitive independence ; the 
subject seems out of touch with his environment, 
is unable to face the tasks of his social or occupa- 
tional life. According to the degree of disaggrega- 
tion or rise of subject-consciousness, there may be 
simple melancholy, hysteria, or actual insanity 
(P. Janet, L’ Automatisme psycholog ique, pt. ii. 
chs. iii. and iv.). 

4- Melancholy and personality. — The sense of 
mystery, of strangeness, of possession, that occurs 
in melancholy deserves to be considered in detail. 
In melancholy, as has been shown above (§ 3), the 
sensations are less clear, their threshold is higher, 
the ‘perceptions based upon them are blurred, 
partly from the relaxation of the muscles of atten- 
tion, partly from the absorption of the mind by 
the pain, real or imaginary. The individual neither 
sees nor hears so clearly as before ; the commonest 
objects may look strange, the most familiar voice 
sound different ; but these things are interpreted 
not as a change in the experiencing subject, but as 
a change in the objects experienced. One’s friends, 
one’s country, one’s world have changed, and the 
subject is unable to face the great activity required 
to adapt himself to the new sphere. Still greater 
is the loss of clearness in the memories. The most 
vivid experiences, when they can no longer be 1 
clearly and definitely recalled, tend to lose the 


warmth and intimacy which memories of ‘ my own 
experiences’ should possess, as compared with 
those of others of which I have merely heard or 
read. Thus in mental exhaustion and depression 
the memories of my own life lose their emotienal 
tone ; they seem to belong to another than myself. 
It is true that this state lends itself to analysis, 
and that the habit of analysis, once formed, may 
continue when normal life has returned. 

Amiel is said to have written : ‘ The desire to know, when it 
is turned upon the sell, is punished like the curiosity of Psyche, 
by the flight of the beloved object ; the outward-facing look 
makes for health ; too prolonged a looking inwards brings us to 
nothingness. By analysis I am annihil ate.* And again, ‘All 
personal happenings, B.U special experiences are for me pretexts 
to meditation. Such is the life of the thinker. He depersonal- 
ises himself every day ; if he consents to experiment and to act, 
it is the better to understand ; if he wills, it is to know what 
will is. Although it is sweet to him to be loved, and he knows 
nothing sweeter, there again he seems to himself to be the oc- 
casion of the phenomenon rather than its end. He contemplates 
the spectacle of love, and love remains for him but a spectacle. 
He is nothing but a thinking subject, he retains nothing but 
the form of things ’ (see L. Dugas and F. Moutier, La Diper- 
sonnaiisation, Paris, 1911, p. 1!&S.X 

This is an exact description of the frame of mind 
in the milder forma of melancholy, as that of the 
poet or artist, like Byron, Edgar Allan Poe, Heine, 
the young Goethe, etc. Shakespeare’s Hamlet is a 
classical instance ; they are not real experiencers, 
real agents, or lovers, but mere play-actors so far 
as emotion is concerned. Probably, however, their 
descriptions are the more accurate in that they are 
not blmded by passion, as is the cheerful ordinary 
mortal. 

A somewhat different way of putting the case of 
melancholy might be drawn from the writings of 
S. Freud and others of his or allied schools — viz. 
that depression springs from the influence of a 
morbid complex on the personality. The complex 
may be any strong emotional experience, shock, 
terror, social disaster, etc. Wishes, desires, more 
or less closely connected with the shock-complex, 
are repressed, at first consciously, while suggestive 
ideas and associations, which arise from the same 
root, are expelled from the mind when they enter 
it. But a train of thought, when expelled, and a 
wish, when repressed, do not on that account cease 
to exist. They continue to live in the subcon- 
scious or in the unconscious, and may, so long as 
they are incomplete or unrealized, influence the 
conscious life intoectly. They may do this in two 
ways ; (a) the complex draws off to itself, for its 
repression, a considerable degree of the available 
psychic energy ; the individual is mentally weak- 
ened. As we have seen above, the greater effort 
required for the simplest, most habitual acts is felt 
as strain, as exhaustion, as pain ; the self, with its 
distresses and diflficulties, becomes more and more 
the centre of attention. (6) But, further, the com- 
plex, though itself driven below the level of con- 
sciousness, and shut off from direct connexion by 
the ‘ censor ’ of consciousness, is still enabled dur- 
ing moments of relaxation, half-sleep, reverie, dis- 
tracted attention, etc., to send disguised messengers 
through. These take the form of dreams, phobias 
or terrors, obsessions, sudden impulses, etc. For 
the most part these dreams and impulsive acts are 
protective ; they are a means of realizing, in how- 
ever imperfect a way, the wish inspired by the 
complex ; but the subject himself may be wholly 
unaware of this origin and of tlieir meaning ; they 
seem like an invasion of his personality by a foreign 
one. Painful experiences and memories have a far 
greater tenacity of life than pleasant ; they have a 
liigh degree of ‘ perseveration,' as it has been called, 
i.e. the tendency to force their way into conscious- 
ness, of their own accord, and without any appa- 
rent stimulus or associative link. And, again, even 
the slightest of associations is enough to drag up 
the painful complex or its substitutes. On the 
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other hand, such memories are not ‘ sociable ’ ; 
they do not bring other thoughts in their train ; 
especially they lack ‘ determination ’-value, the 
tendency to direct the mind systematically from 
one thought to a train of others ; they tend to clog 
thought. The subject becomes more and more 
conscious of inelficiency in his profession or in his 
social life ; and the consciousness of failure has the 
usual consequence of making the actual failure all 
the greater. 

5. Melancholy and pessimism. — Melancholy and 
pessimism are two sides of the same state of mind, 
the one expressing the subjective attitude and dis- 

g isition, the other the theoretical interpretation. 

appiness becomes a dream which is never realized, 
ancl which it seems hopeless to pursue. Subjec- 
tively, indifference, apathy, want of feeling ; objec- 
tively, death, seem the only desirable things. The 
ideas, imaginations, and suggestions that arise in 
the mind of the melancholic, according to a well- 
recognized law (see Stoning, Mental Pathology, p. 
222 ff), tend to be of the same emotional tone as 
that of the disposition in which they are called up, 
i.e. painful, depressing ; the melancholic sees only 
the sad, the tragic, the bitter side of things, the 
pain that is suffered, the sins and crimes and follies 
that are committed, not the pleasures, the kind- 
ness, the goodness, that are in things. Hence 
melancholy, whatever its source, has played a 
powerful part in religious movements. It is not 
only that religion and its history furnish the melan- 
choly mind with a cohort of images of the most 
terruying type, but also that the consciousness 
of the suffering self sends it to religion, to the idea 
of sin and its punishment, as the most obvious and 
nearest interpretation ; and, finally, that religion 
otters the only adequate relief and hope of escape. 
Religious melancholy is the subject of one of 
Burton's most curious dissertations (pt. iii. sect. iv. 
membrum i.), and James’s Varieties of Religious 
Experience, lects. vi. and vii., on ‘The sick Soul,’ 
give a modem presentation. It is there shown how, 
as in Tolstoi’s case, melancholy may be accom- 
panied by a total change in the estimate of the 
values of things : things that seemed of the utmost 
value before now seem worthless ; they excite no 
emotion or interest whatever ; and a consequence 
of this is that the world, and people, look different 
and are thought of differently — as strange and un- 
real. It is also shown that in a rational being the 
strangeness and change of feeling incite to a search 
for a reason, for an explanation, either directly in 
oneself or in the action of other beings upon one- 
self. Either of these ways may lead to religious 
conversion and relief. 

6. Moroseness. — The pathologist Pinel, in his 
treatise on Mental Alienation, depicted melan- 
cholics as of two distinct types — the one filled with 
enthusiasm for art, for literature, for all that is 
great and noble, or, among ordinary people, merely 
pleasant, lively, and aftectionate, yet apt to tor- 
ment himself and his neighbours by bursts of anger 
and chimerical suspicions ; the other is the type 
to which the Emperor Tiberius and Louis XI. of 
France belonged — men who are gloomy and taci- 
tran, deeply suspicious of others, fond of solitude. 
Suspicion of others is the dominant mark, with 
cunning and duplicity of the most dishonourable 
and cruel kind, which, if power is added, become 
fiercer and less restrained as age increases (P. Pinel, 
L’ Alienation mentale^, Paris, 1809, p. 161). This 
represents with some accuracy the morose type of 
melancholy. Moroseness springs from the disposi- 
tion to regard others as having secret designs upon 
one’s property or life or place, and to avoid them 
in consequence. It involves extreme self-centring 
and inisanthropy. Melancholy is a disease of the 
imaginative, moroseness of the unimaginative 
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mind — the man who does not aspire beyond that 
which he has already attained, the man of narro v 
range of idea.s, unable to appreciate the values tha., 
others place upon things, especially the ideal values. 
Probably the pivot of the morose character is, like 
that of melancholy, fear or anxiety. 

As de Fursac has said of the miser, ‘ It is undoubtedly true 
that from insecuritj' springs anxiety, and that anxiety becomes 
a torture and a source of trouble for the mind. It has for 
effects the diminution of activity, the development of defen- 
sive tendencies to the detriment of the expansive tendencies, 
the cult of absolute security, and the horror of risk. It is inti- 
mately bound up with insociability ’ (L’Atariee, p. 23). 

This is true also of the insecurity of power or of 
position, in narrow and selfish characters ; there is 
no sense of the solidarity of the race, even of the 
family ; the morose man sees only the bad side, 
the weaknesses of his neighbours ; he has no sym- 
pathy with or any kind of feeling for others ; he is 
vindictive, and, if opportunity allows, savage, 
brutal, cruel. 

LirsBATtmx. — R. Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
Oxford, 1621 (by ‘ Democritus Junior ’ ; the author’s name was 
subscribed to an ‘ Apologetical Index ’ at the end of the volume). 
For the history of the theory of the ‘ temperaments ’ see W. 
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ani drilieismS, t/mdon and New York, 1891 ; W. James, TAe 
Will to Believe, do. 1897 (‘ Is life worth living?' p. 32 ff.) ; EUe 
Metchnikoff, Essait optimistes, Paris, 1907 (pt. vii. ‘ Pessi- 
misme et optimisme’; pt. viii. ‘Goethe et Faust’); P. Janet, 
L’AiUomatisme psychologique, Paris, 1889, and Lee Obsessions et 
la psyehasthenie, do. 1903 ; T. S. Clouston, Clinical Lectures 
on Mental Diseased, London, 1898 ; W. James, The Varieties of 
RelioMUS Experience, New York and Bombay, 1902 ; J. Rogjms 
de Fnrsac, L’ Avarice, Essai de psychologic morbide, Paris, 
1911 ; G. Storring, Mental Pathology in its Relation to Eonnal 
PsyAology, tr. T. Loveday, London, 1907 ; W. Bevan Lewis, 
A Text-book on Mental Diseases, do. 1889. 

J. L. McIntyre. 

MELANESIANS. — l. Extent and limits of 
the subject. — The region of the South Pacific, 
which is called Melanesia, is well defined, except 
on the western side. The boundary on the east 
lies between Fiji, which is Melanesian, and Samoa, 
which is Polynesian. To the south the Melanesian 
island of New Caledonia is separated by a consider- 
able space of ocean from New Zealand, which is 
Polynesian, as are the small islands of Micronesia 
on the north from the Melanesian Solomon group, 
but to the west the islands of Melanesia overlap 
New Guinea. Some of the inhabitants of that vast 
island are Melanesian, at any rate in language; 
but, though Melanesians have been called Papuans, 
there can be no doubt that Papua, or New Guinea, 
cannot be placed as a whole in Melanesia. Five 
distinct groups of islands are without question 
Melanesian ; (1) the Solomon Islands, with the 
groups which connect them with New Guinea ; 
(2) the Santa Cruz group ; (3) the Banks’ Islands 
and New Hebrides ; (4) New Caledonia, with the 
Loyalty Islands; and (5) Fiji. 

The first discovery in Melanesia was that of the 
Solomon Islands by Spaniards, under Mendana, in 
1567. In 1595 the same voyager discovered Santa 
Cruz ; and in 1606 Quiros and Torres discovered 
the New Hebrides and Banks’ Islands. The Dutch 
discovered Fiji in 1643. French voyagers in the 
latter part ot the 18th cent., and finally Captain 
Cook in his second great voyage, completed the 
general survey of all the groups. In the records 
of these passing visits it is vain to seek for infor- 
mation concerning the religion of the natives. The 
discoverers saw what they believed to be temples, 
idols, worship and invocations of devils ; they 
interpreted what they saw, as succeeding voyagers 
have done, according to their own conceptions of 
savage beliefs. It was not till missionaries, about 
the middle of the 19th cent., began to live in 
closer intercourse with the native people and to 
learn their languages that any certain knowledge 
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of Melanesian religion could be gained. The 
following account represents in the main the know- 
ledge which has been gained by the Melanesian 
Mission of the Church of England. The religion 
of the Fijians is considered in another article (see 
Fiji). The account here given has been drawn 
from the Solomon Islands, the Santa Cruz group, 
tlie Banks’ Islands, and the Northern New Heb- 
rides. It has been gathered from natives of those 
groups in native language, and much of it has been 
gained from what educated natives have written 
in a native language. Very little, however, has 
come from the Western Solomon Islands or the 
Southern New Hebrides ; but there is every reason 
to believe that religious beliefs and practices in 
these islands do not differ considerably from those 
of the central parts of Melanesia. 

2. Basis of Melanesian religion. — From what- 
ever source they may have derived it, the Melanes- 
ians generally nave held the belief that their life 
and actions were carried on in the presence and 
under the influence of a power superior to that of 
living man. This power, they thought, was all 
about tliem, attached to outward objects, such as 
stones, and exercised by persons, i.e., either by 
men, alive or dead, or by spirits who never were 
men. This ‘ sense of the Infinite,’ as Max Muller 
{Lei-lures on the Origin and Growth of Religion 
[HL], London, 1878, lect. i.) calls it, was the 
foundation of the religious beliefs of the Melanes- 
ians ; the general object of their relirious practices 
was to obtain tlie advantage of this power for 
themselves. This power is impersonal, and not 
physical in itself, although it is always put in 
motion by a person ; and all remarkable effects 
in nature were thought to be produced by it. 
It is not fixed in anything, but can abide _ and 
be conveyed in almost anything. All spirits, 
beings superior to men, have it ; ghosts of dead 
men generally have it, and so do some living men. 
The most common name for it i.s inana (q.v.). 
The methods by which living men use and direct 
this power may well be called magical ; the con- 
trolling force lies generally in words contained in 
chanted or muttered charms. If worship is ad- 
ilre:'Sed to being.s nho are not living men, and if 
the u<e of their power is sought from them to do 
good or to do harm, it is because such beings have 
this mnna ; the forms of words have efficacy 
because they derive it from the beings which have 
mann ; a common object, such as a stone, becomes 
efficacious for certain purposes because such a 
being gives it inana power. In this way the in- 
fluence of the unseen power pervades all life. All 
success and all advantage proceed from the favour- 
able exercise of this inana ; whatever evil happens 
has been caused by the direction of this power to 
harmful ends, whether by spirits, or ghosts, or 
men. In no case, however, does this power operate, 
except under the direction and contud of a per.son 
— a living man. a ghost, or a .spirit. 

3. Objects of worship, — The objects of religious 
worship, therefore, were alwajs persons to whom 
prayer or sacrifice was oflered, or in whose names 
charms were recited, with the view of gaining 
supernatural power, or turning it, cither directly 
or indirectly, to the advantage of the worshipper. 
These personal objects of worship are either spirits 
or ghosts. By spiiit.s are meant personal beings 
in whom the spiritual power already mentioned 
naturally abides, and who never were men; by 
ghosts are meant the ili'embodied spirits or souls 
of de.ad men. To keep these distinct is essential to 
the understanding of >felanesian religion. Native.' 
themselves are found to confuse them at times, 
while Europeans are usually content to call all 
alike deities, gods, or devils. 

tl) Spirits. — A native of the Banks’ Islandr, 


where spirits are called vui, w'rote the following 
definition ; 

‘ What is a vm 1 It lives, thinks, has more intelligence than 
a man ; knows things which are out of sight without seeing ; is 
powerful with Tnana ; has no form to be seen ; and has no soul, 
because it is itself like a soul’ (see Codrington, Jfetonesians, 
p. 123). 

The wui of the Northern New Hebrides is of 
the same nature. Yet such spirits axe seen, in 
a shadowy, unsubstantial form ; and there are 
many spirits called by the same name to whom 
the definition does not accurately apply, while the 
stories concerning them treat them as if they were 
men with superhuman and quasi-magical powers. 
Still the natives steadily maintain that these are 
not, and never were, men. In the Solomon Islands 
beings were believed to exist who w'ere personal, 
yet who had never been men, and who lacked the 
bodily nature of men, but they were very few' 
and enjoyed little religious consideration. The 
term which is applied to such beings is also applied 
to some who had undoubtedly existed at some 
time as men. The question arises whether those 
beings, concerning whom stories were told and 
believed in the Banks’ Islands and New Hebrides 
which showed them to be like men of more than 
human power and intelligence, should not be 
called gods. Such were Qat in the Banks’ Islands, 
Tagaro, Suqe (in various forms of the names) in 
the New' Hebrides, and Lata in Santa Cruz. To 
such as these it w'ouid certainly not be improper to 
apply the word ‘god.’ But the native word by 
which they are known, such as vui, is applicable 
also to other beings for whom ‘ god ’ is too great a 
name, this category including elves, fairies, name- 
less beings of limited influence whose nature is 
still spiritual, so to speak, not corporeal. To de- 
scribe all these, to distinguish them from dead 
men, tlie best general term seems ‘ spirit ’ ; and it 
is to these beings that the religion of the New 
Hebrides and Banks’ Islands looks, as possessing 
and wielding inana, the power which must be 
called spiritual, which men have not in themselves, 
and which they seek to obtain for their advantage 
by sacrifices, prayers, and charms. 

(2) Ghosts.— It makes the matter clear if this 
term be used when the beings spoken of are simply 
men wlio are dead in the body while that part of 
them that is not bodily retains activity and mtelli- 
gence. In the Banks'^ Islands and New Hebrides 
the word used is merely ‘dead man,’ such as 
tamate or natmns. In the Solomon Islands a very 
coiiinion word in various forms is tindalo. The 
question again occurs whether these should not 
rather be called gods. There are certainly some 
to whom prayers and sacrifices are offered, whose 
place and time in human life are forgotten or un- 
known, and whose existence as persons possessed 
of [lowers far superior to those of living men is 
alone present to the belief of the existing genera- 
tion. Such may not unreasonably be called gods. 
But, whereas in the Eastern groups such beings are 
plainly called ‘dead men,’ it seems more correct, 
and serves better for clearness, to use an English 
word which shows them once to have been living 
men, and .separate.' tliein from any such beings as 
are believeef never to have belonged to human 
kind. The word ‘ god ’ cannot he a translation of 
‘dead man.’ tVhere, as in the Solomon Islands, a 
distinct name, such as tindalo, is in use, this ob- 
jection to the use of the word ‘god’ does not so 
[■lainlv apjily. Vet the natives emphatically de- 
clare that every tindalo was once a man, that tlie 
tindalo is the sidrit ifarunga) which once was tlie 
scat and source of life, intelligence, and power in a 
m.nn who was then in the body. The living men 
who worship the tindalo regard themselves as 
po— e-sed of that non-corpore.'il nature which alone 
reniairi.s in the dead, and i- the seat of the dead 
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man’s superhuman power. They believe that some 
of them have a measure of that power, derived 
by them from the dead. They believe that, when 
they are dead, they will also, it may be, receive a 
great access of this power. The diflerence which 
they recognize between themselves and the tindalo 
is that they are alive and have but a compara- 
tively small measure of spiritual power. But it 
should be understood that every living man does 
not become a tindalo after death. The large 
majority of men are of no great importance, and 
show no remarkable powers in their lifetime ; alive 
they are nobodies, and such they remain when 
dead. But there are always some living men who 
show qualities which give them success and in- 
fluence. Such success and influence are not ascribed 
by the natives to natural qualities, hut to the pos- 
session of that spiritual power which they have 
obtained from the tindalo with whom they live in 
communication. When a great man dies, it is ex- 
pected that he should prove to be a tindalo, a 
ghost worthy of worship, an effective helper, one 
whose relics will put the living in communication 
with him. Thus, after the death of Ganindo, a 
chief, a famous fighting man of Florida, his name 
was invoked and a sign of his power sought from 
him. On proof of this power a shrine was built 
for him, his head, his tools, and his w'eapons were 
preserved in it, and sacrifices with invocation were 
ofiered to him there. Such a one might, indeed, 
appear to European visitors to be a god ; but to 
the natives of the place, who now worshipped him, 
and among whom he had lived as one of them- 
selves, it was his ghost, in the common English 
sense of the term, who was among them. 

Again, the question may arise whether this is 
not the worship of ancestors. The ghost of a 
dead man, however, who was well remembered in 
the flesh, and who was often, no doubt, younger 
in years than some of his worshippers, is not 
an ancestor. The natural tendency is, as new 
objects of worship of this character arise, and 
as one great man after another dies, to neglect 
and desert the ghosts and their shrines of the past 
generation, while the newer wonders and powers 
attract faith and veneration to new ghosts and 
shrines. As the object of worship thus became 
more of an ancestor, he was less an object of 
worship. But certainly there are some concerning 
whose time and place of life the natives profess 
themselves to be ignorant, but whose names, such 
as Daula and Hauri in Florida, are known to all, 
and who are now uniiersally believed to be verj' 
powerful tindalo, though in ancient times they 
lived in human form on the island. These may 
be called ancestors, and they are worshipped, but 
not as ancestors. 

The personal beings towards whom the religion 
of the Melanesians turns, with the view of obtain- 
ing their mana for aid in the pursuits, dangers, 
and difficulties of life, are thus spirits and ghosts ; 
and it is remarkable that the Melanesians are 
thus divided by their religious practices into 
two groups. In the Western group, as in the 
Solomon Islands, there is a belief in spirits who 
never were men, but worship is directed to the 
ghosts of the dead ; in the Eastern group, as in 
the Northern New Hebrides, the ghosts of the 
dead have indeed an important place, but worship 
is in the main addres'-ed to spirits who have never 
been men. And in the arts of life and in the 
advance from savagery towards civilization, the 
Solomon Islander wlio worships ghosts certainly 
ranks before the New Hebrides man who worships 
spirits. 

4. Prayers. — The Melanesian native, believing 
himself surrounded with unseen persons who can 
help him, naturally rails upon them in distress. 


just as he called upon his father as a child. Such 
appeals are not prayers according to the mean- 
ing of the various native words which would be 
translated ‘prayer’ in EngUsh. Prayers in the 
native sense are forms of words ; and, strictly 
speaking, they are formulas which are known only 
to some, and which have in themselves a certain 
efficacy and even compelling force. It may be 
said that exclamatory appe^s in case of danger 
at sea and in the extremity of sickness are prayers 
in a true sense of the term, which yet to the 
native are not strictly prayers, because they have 
public utterance and an elastic form. A man in 
danger by the sea may call on his father, grand- 
father, or some ancestor to still the storm, lighten 
the canoe, and bring it to the shore ; when fishing 
he may beg for success, and when successful may 
thank his helper. But in such cases a formula, if 
one were known, would always be preferred, and 
that would be a prayer in the native sense of the 
word. Charms, muttered or sung under the breath 
for magical purposes and in the treatment of sick- 
ness, are easily distinguished ; but it must be said 
that in Florida, an important centre of Christian 
teaching in the Solomon Islands, the word used for 
Christian prayer is taken from these charms. 

It is remarkable that in the Banks’ Islands and 
the Northern New Hebrides, where spirits have 
a more important place in native religion than 
ghosts, all prayer must be addressed to the ghost of 
a dead person. Indeed, every proper form begins 
with the word tntaro, which is, no doubt, a word 
meaning ‘ghost.’ It is true that in danger at sea 
a man wDl call on dead friends to help him, but 
this is not a true pr^er (tataro) because no for- 
mula is employed. It is also true that men in 
danger call on spirits, either with or without a 
formula ; but neither is a true tataro, since it is 
not addressed to ghosts. Many forms of words, 
moreover, which are true tataro prayers, are for- 
mulas for cursing as well as for petition. Such are 
used when a man throws a bit of his food aside 
before eating, and pours a libation before drinking 
kava, or when he pours water into an oven, since 
in them he asks for benefits to himself and mischief 
to his enemies. A tataro prayer is a spell ; a call 
for help in danger is a cry. 

5 - Sacrifices. — There can be little doubt that 
sacrifices properly so called have a place in Melan- 
esian religion. One simple form is probably uni- 
versal. A fragment of food ready to be eaten, a bit 
of betel-nut, and a few drops of kava poured as a 
libation are offered at a common meal as the share 
of departed friends, who are often called by name, 
or as a memorial of them ivith which they will 
be gratified. This is accompanied with a prayer. 
AVith the same feeling of regard for the dead, food 
is laid on a grave or before ai memorial image, and 
is then left to decay, or, as at Santa Cruz, is taken 
aAvay and eaten by those who have made the offer- 
ing. In a certain sense, no doubt, the dead are 
thought to eat tbe food. Yet the natives do not 
apply to these offerings the words yhich connote 
s!icrflices in the strict sense of the term. In the 
Western Islands the offerings in sacrifices are made 
to ghosts and consumed by fire as well as eaten ; 
in the Eastern groups they are made to spirits, and 
there is no sacrificial fire or meal. In the former 
nothing is offered but food ; in the latter native 
money has a conspicuous place. 

(1) In the Solomon Islands. — A sacrifice in San 
Cristoval, one of the Solomon Islands, has been 
thus described in writing by a native of the place : 

■Ii> my countrj they think ghosts are many, lerv many 
inderf, some very powerful, some not. There is one who is 
principal in war; this one is truly mighty and strong When 
our people wish to fight with any other place, the chief men of 
the village and the saorifioers, and the old men, and the men 
ehlt-r and younger, assemble in the place sacred to this ghost ; 
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and his name is Harumae. When they are thus assembled to 
sacrifice, the chief sacrificer geea and takes a pig. . . . The pig 
is killed (‘strangled), not by the chief sacrificer, but by those 
whom he chooses to assist him, near the sacred place. Then 
they cut it up ; thej* take great care of the blood lest it should 
fall upon the ground ; the^ bring a bowl and set the pig in it, 
and when the pig i> cut up the blood runs down into this. When 
the cutting up is finished, the chief sacrificer takes a bit of flesh 
from the pig, and he takes a cocoa-nut shell and dips up some 
of the blood. Then he takes the blood and the bit of flesh and 
enters into the shrine, and calls that ghost and says, Harumae ! 
Chief in war 1 we sacrifice to you with this pig, that jou mar 
help us to smite that place ; and whatsoever we shall carry 
away shall be yours, and we also will be } ours.” Then he burns 
the bit of flesh in a fire upon a stone, and pours down the blood 
upon the fire. Then the fire blazes up greatly to the roof, and 
the house is full of the smell of pig, a sign that the ghost has 
heard. But when the sacrificer went in he did not go boldly, 
but with awe ; and this is the sign of it : as he goes into the 
holy house he puts away his bag, and washes his hands 
thoVoughly, to show that the ghost shall not reject him with 
disgust ’(Codrington, p. 129 f.). 

The pig thus sacrificed was eaten by the wor- 
shippers. When tliis account was written, the older 
people well remembered Harumae a.s a living chief. 

In the neighbouring island of Mala a native 
gives the names of seven kinds of sacrifice. (1) A 
man returning from a voyage puts food before the 
case which contains the relics of his father. (2) In 
sicknes.'. or where failure of a crop shows that 
some ghost has been offended, a pig is offered as a 
substitute for the man whom tlie offended ghost 
is plaguing, and is strangled and burned whole on 
the stones of a sacred place, together with mLved 
food. The -.aerificer calls aloud upon the ollended 
ghost and upon many others, and .sets a bit of the 
food which he has left unburned before the relic 
ca.se of the dead man to whose ghost the pig wa.s 
offered. (3> I’o ‘ clear the soul,' a pig or dog is killed 
and cooked : the sacrificer calls upon the ghost by 
name to clear away the niisohief, and throws the 
sacrifice into the sea or sets it in tlie place sacred 
to the ghost invoked. (4) This is performed in the 
Iiou^e of the sick person who is to lienefit by it. 
A pig or dog i> cooked and cut up ; the names of 
the dead memlrers of the family to which the 
gho>t to he propitiated tielonged are called out, 
with a petition to each on behalf of the -ick man ; 
the '.acriliccd animal is eaten by the males who are 
present, (.'o (tii (7) are saoriiiees of firstfruits — 
yams, fij-mg-fi'h. and canariiim nuts— which are 
jiresented a- food to the gho-t concerned, with the 
invocation of hi.s name, and set in a sacred place. 

In Florida ami Y-ahel. both belonging to the 
Solomon group, --acritioe is of the same character. 
There are those who know, having been taught by 
their fathers or mother's hrotliers, how to appro.ach 
the powerful ghosts of the dead, some of whom 
were the object- of a more public and .some of a 
more particular v orsliip. Sucli a ghost of worship, 
called a t 'nuhihi, had his shrine in which his relics 
were pre-erved. The ofticiating sacrificer i.- said 
to 'thiow the sarritice.’ .V certain tiiuhihi. who-e 
wor-Iiip .and iiithienee are not local, i- <-alleil 
.Maiioga. .-V ii.ative write.s : 

‘lie who rhrriw- the sai'rifice when he involip" this tmiJant 
hea\ es the ''.fT. i rn.; i uumi about, an*! i alN hiru. lii st to the Kct-i 
where ri-«» ■? t'lc saMn^^ “If Ihuu dwelh-t ’n the Kat*L, 
where ri>* ? the sun, ilano‘.ra * come hither and eat th\ ina.^hed 
food '■ Then turn ini: he lifts it to\'ards where the and 
says, “ If thou dwHllv<i-t m the We^^t, where sets the -tin, Man<^ ! 
come huher and tat th\ food.” There is not a quarter towards 
which he <loe-5 not iifc it up. And when he ha«* fini*.he«l liftinjf 
it he f-a^ s. “If tluiu dwellest in heaven above. .M.anoi;a ' come 
hither and eat thy food. If thou dwellest in the Pleiades or in 
Orion’s belt . if below in Turivatu : if in the distant .“wa ; if on 
hijrh in the sun or in the iimon , if rhou dwelle-st inland or by 
thv -bore. Mano^a I come hither and eat thy food ’ '(Codring^ton, 
p. iol f.). 

Whetlier. a- ia this ca.-e, the offering he vege- 
table food or whether it be .a pig, a jdece is con- 
'Uiiied in tlie lire within the shrine, .ami the jicople 
without p.iit.'ike of the sacrillcial foo.l. In these 
I'l.amb. 111. .1 1 over, the -.arrifice of the liistliiiit- 
inii-t pie, .lie the gciieial usc of the piodiiet- of 
C.iell -e.l'Otl. 


Human sacrifices were occasionally made, and 
such were thought most effectual for the propitia- 
tion of an otfended ghost. In this case the victim 
was not eaten by the a.ssistants as when a pig was 
offered ; but a piece of flesh was burned for the 
ghost’s portion, and bits were eaten by young men 
to get fighting power, and by the sacrificer who 
had made the offering. 

In the island of Santa Cruz the flesh of pigs or 
vegetable food is placed before the stock of wood 
that represents a per.sou recently deceased for him 
to eat ; feather-money and betel-nuts are laid out for 
ghosts, and food is thrown to them at sea. These 
are distinctly olfered for the ghost to eat or use, 
but they are soon taken up and disposed of by the 
otterers as common things. Such offerings resemble 
those of food laid on graves or at the foot of an 
im.age in the Solomon Islands, which would not 
there have the name of sacritices ; but the full 
sacrifices of the Solomon Islands, as has been 
shown, have the sacrificial characteristics of inter- 
cession, propitiation, substitution, and a common 
meal. 

(2) In Banks’ Islamls and New Hebrides . — To 
offerings here, no doubt, the name of sacrifice is far 
le.ss properly applied, and yet it is almost neces- 
sary to employ it. The offerings are made in 
almost all cases to spirits, but in some cases to the 
ghosts of dead men. The offering is genera,lly 
native money; nothing is killed or burned, nothing 
eaten ; and the offering is laid upon a stone, cast 
into water, or scattered upon a snake or some other 
creature, the stone, the creature, or the sacred 
spot being chosen 'because of its connexion with 
the spirit who is to be conciliated or from whom 
benefits are sought. Access to the spirit is to be 
obtained througdi tlie sacred object ; out the com- 
mon worshipper or suppliant cannot obtain this 
•access by himself, and is consequently obliged to 
use the services of a go-between who knows the 
.stone or whatever it may be and through it is 
able to know and to approach the spirit. The 
worshipiier generally gives native money to the 
• owner,' as he is called, of the sacreu object, 
who then gives a little money to the spirit, and 
perhaps pour-s the juice of a young coco-nut on the 
'tone, while he makes his request on behalf of his 
client. There is tliu.s .an intercession, a propitia- 
tion, an oft'ering of what the suppliant values and 
the spirit has pleasure in receiving. So far it is 
a religious action of a sacrificial character, and 
is distinct from prayer. In the New Hebrides, 
besides similar sacritices to spirits, offerings are 
made to the gho.sts of powerful men lately deceased, 
either at their graves or in the places which they 
haunt. Men who know these and have access to 
them take mats, food, and pigs (living or cooked) 
to the sacred place, and leave, or profess to leave, 
them there. Nowhere in these islands is there an 
order of men who can be called priests. The 
knowledge of the spirits and of the objects through 
which access to them can he obtained is open to 
all, and is possessed by many. Most of those who 
{)os.«e.ss it have received it secretly from their 
fathers or elder relatives, but many have found it 
by happy accident for themselves, and have prov ed 
their connexion with the spirit 113- the .success of 
their ministrations. 

6. Sacred places and objects. —The sanctity 
which belongs to such stones or .-acred spots as 
have lieen mentioned in connexion with sacrifice 
has, of course, a religions character. Native life 
in 5Ielanesi.a is, for the most part, in continual 
contact with the prohibitions and restrictions 
which liebiiig to this religions feeling. The 
-acred character of the object, whatever it m.ay 
be, 1- derived from one of two cau-e- ; it iiia3- he in 
the nature and associations of the thing itself, or 
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it may be conferred by men who have the nmna, 
the spiritual power, to confer it. It may be said, 
generally speaking, that among these sacred ob- 
jects there are no idols, in the strict sense of the 
term. It is true that images are made more or less 
in all quarters to represent the dead, being set up 
as memorials at funeral feasts, in burial-places, in 
canoe houses, and in places of general assemblj’. 
They are treated with respect ; offerings of food are 
made, and other valuable things are occasionally 
laid tefore them ; but the images are memorials 
of men deceased, likenesses to some extent, and 
representations ; they are not worshipped, and are 
sacred only because of what they represent. 

(1) Stones . — Sacred places almost always have 
stones in them. The presence of certain stones 
gives sanctity to the place in which they naturally 
lie ; and, when a place has for other reasons be- 
come sacred, stones which have that character are 
brought and placed there. Here again recurs the 
important distinction between spirits and ghosts. 
The stones of the burial-place of a powerful man 
receive mana from him, or a man who had mana 
is buried near sacred stones, thus connecting the 
ghost and the stone. In other cases, the stone is 
believed to have such a relation to a spirit, who 
never was a living man, that it acquires a mysteri- 
ous quality, and becomes the means by which the 
man who has the knowledge of the stone can have 
access to the spirit. Many sacred stones then are 
sepulchral, and this is usually the case in the 
Solomon Islands. The sacrifices already described 
are offered upon stones. A stone is also frequently 
sacred in the Eastern Islands because a vui (spirit) 
belongs to it. In this group stones may be divided 
into those that naturally he where they are rever- 
enced and those which have mann derived for 
various reasons from a spirit, and which are carried 
about and used for various purpose.s, and as amulets. 
The natives emphatically deny that the connexion 
between stones and spirits is like that which exists 
between the soul and body of man. Certain stones 
are kept in houses to protect them from thieves ; 
and, if the shadow of a man falls on one of these, 
the ghost belonging to it is said to draw out his life 
and eat it. It has been supposed that the ghost 
which consumes the man’s life must correspond in 
the stone to the soul in a living man ; but the 
natives do not believe that the ghost dwells in the 
stone, but by it or, as they say, at it ; they regard 
the stone as the instrument used by the spirit, 
which is able to lay hold on the man by the medium 
of his shadow. 

(2) Trees, streams, and Tiring creatures. — Trees 
are sacred because they grow in a sacred place, or 
because they have a sacred snake, e.g., that haunts 
them. Some have a certain inherent awe attach- 
ing to their kind. The natives deny that they 
ever regarded a tree as having anything like 
a spirit of its own corresponding to the soul or 
animus of man. Streams, or rather pools, are 
sacred as the haunts of ghosts in the Western, and 
of spirits in the Eastern groups. The reflexion of a 
man’s face upon such water gives the ghost or 
spirit the hold upon the man’s soul by which it 
can be drawn out and its life de.stroyed. Among 
living creatures which are sacred, sharks have a 
conspicuous place. If one of remarkable size or 
colour haunts a shore or rock in the Solomon 
Islands, it is taken to be some one’s ghost, and 
the name of the deceased is given to it. Before 
his death a man will give out that he will enter 
into a shark. In both cases it is W'ell understood 
that the shark to which the ghost has betaken 
himself was, before it was thus occupied, a common 
shark ; but, now that he is in it, the place where 
the man lived is visite<l by the fish, and the neigh- 
bours and relatives of the deceased respect and 


feed it. A spirit, known to some one who sacri- 
fices for it, can, in like manner, be introduced in 
the Banks’ Islands into a shark, which thus 
becomes familiar. In the Solomon Islands a 
crocodile may be a tindalo, since the ghost of a 
recent ancestor may possibly have entered it, or 
may be known to have entered it. Almost 
any living creature that haunts a house, garden, 
or village may well be regarded as conveying a 
ghost. Among birds the frigate-bird is conspicu- 
ous for its sacred character in the Solomon Is- 
lands; the ghosts of deceased men of importance 
find their abode in them, and indeed ancient 
and widely venerated tindalos dwell in them. In 
all the groups there is something sacred about 
kingfishers. Snakes receive a certain venera- 
tion wherever they are found in a sacred place. 
The original female spirit, that never was a 
human being, believed in San Cristoval to have 
had the form of a snake, has given a sacred 
character to all snakes as her representatives. In 
the Banks’ Islands, and stiU more in the New 
Hebrides, snakes with which certain vui associate 
themselves, and which therefore have much mana, 
are worshipped and receive offerings of money in 
sacred places. One amphibious snake is firmly' 
believed to appear in human form to tempt a 
young man or woman. 

Is, then, the religion of the Melanesians alto- 
gether an animistic religion ? Nowhere does there 
appear to be a belief in a spirit which animates 
any natural object, tree, waterfall, storm, stone, 
bird, or fish, so as to be to it what the soul of a 
man, as they conceive it, is to his body, or, in 
other words, so as to be the spirit of the object. 
The natives certainly deny that they hold any 
such belief ; but they believe that the spirit of a 
man decea^, or a spirit never a man at all, 
abides near and with the object, which by this 
association receives supernatural power, and be- 
comes the vehicle of such power for the purposes 
of those who know how to ootain it. 

7. Magic and charms. — The belief in magic 
and the use of magic and charms do not perhaps 
properly belong to religion ; but among Melan- 
esians it is hardly possible to omit this subject. 
The foundation of religion is the belief in the 
surrounding presence of a power greater than that 
of man ; and in great part the practice of religion 
comes to be the method by which this power can 
be turned by men to their own purposes. The 
natives recognize, on the whole, a regular course 
of nature in the greater movements of things 
which affect their lives, but at every point they 
come in touch with what they take to be the 
exercise by men of the power which they derive 
from either ghosts or spirits. By means of this 
power, men who know the proper formula and rite 
can make rain or sunshine, ivind or calm, cause 
sickness or remove it, know what is beyond the 
reach of common knowledge, bring good luck and 
prosperity, or blast and curse. No man has this 
power of himself, but derives it from a personal 
being, the ghost of a man deceased, or a spirit of a 
nature iwhich is not human. By charms (certain 
forms of words muttered or chanted, which contain 
the names of the beings from whom the power is 
derived) this power becomes associated with the 
objects througli which the power is to pass. These 
things are personal relics, such as hair or teeth, 
remains of food, herbs and leaves, bones of dead 
men, and stones of unusual shape. Through these 
objects wizards, doctors, weather-mongers, pro- 
phets, diviners, and dreamers do their work. 
There is no distinct order of magicians or medi- 
cine-men, just as there is no separate order of 
priests ; the knowledge of one or more branches of 
the craft is handed down from father to son, from 
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uncle to sister’s son, or, it may be, is bought and 
sold. Many men may be said to make a profession 
of magic, and to get property and influence there- 
by. A man cannot, it may be said, be a chief 
without a belief that he possesses this super- 
natural pow er. There is no doubt that those who 
exerci.se these arts really believe that a power 
reside.s in them, though, indeed, they are conscious 
of a good deal of deceit. 

A great part of this is sympathetic magic, 
and seems to the people to have reason in it. 
The failure of some charm or of some magician 
does not discredit charms or magic, since the 
failure is due to the counteraction of another and 
stronger charm ; and one doctor who has failed 
has been, secretly or openly, opposed by another 
who has on his side a more powerful ghost or 
spirit. Thus the people were at every turn in 
contact with the unseen world and its powers, and 
in this religion was certainly at work. It is not 
necessary to go into this subject in any detail. 
With regard to sickness, it is often said th.at 
savages do nob believe that any one is naturally 
sick. That is not the case in Melanesia, in the 
case of such trouble.s as fever and ague ; but any 
serious illness is believed to be caused by ghosts 
or spirits ; and the more important the patient is 
the more rea.sonable it seems to ascribe his sick- 
ness t* some ghost or spirit whom he has offended, 
or to the witchcraft of some enemy. It is noj, 
common to ascribe sickness to a spirit in those 
groups where spirits have so great a place in the 
religious regard of the people. There it is the 
ghosts of the dead who inflict sickness, and can 
be induced to remove it ; for there is a certain 
malignity belonging to the dead, who dislike to 
see men well and living ; a man who was powerful 
and raalevo'ent wlien alive is more dangerous than 
ever when dead, because all human powers which 
are not merely bodily are believed to be enhanced 
by deatli. So, whether to cause sickness or to 
remove it, the doctor by his charms brings in the 
power of the dead. A wizard is paid by a man's 
enemy to biing the malignant influence of the 
dead upon him ; he or his friends pay another to 
bring the jiower of other dead men to counteract 
the first and to save the endangered life : the 
wizard who is the more powerful— who has on his 
side tlie more or the 'tronger ghosts — will prevail, 
and the sick man will live or die accordingly. 
Two parties of such hostile ghosts are believed in 
San Cristoval to light the battle out with ghostly 
spears. All success and prosperity in life, as well 
as health and .strength, .are held to depend on the 
spiritual power obtained by charms or resident 
in objects which are used with charms; the 
Melane.sian in all his employments and enterprises 
depends upon unseen assistance, and a religious 
character is thus given to all his life. 

8 . Tabu. — This word, commonly tnpu or tamhu 
in the i.sland.s of Melanesia now under con- 
sideration, and established as an English terra, 
was taken from the islands of Polynesia. In 
Melanesia the belief prevails, clearly marked by 
the use of distinct words in some islands, that an 
awful and, so to speak, religious character can be 
imposed on places, things, and actions by' men 
who have the mnna to do it. A place, e.g., in 
which a powerful man has been buried, where 
a ghost lias been seen, which a spirit haunts, is 
holy and awful of itself, never to be lightly 
invaded or used for common purposes. But a man 
who has the proper jiower can tabu a place as he 
ehoose.s, and can forbid approach to it and common 
use of it. Behind the man who exercises this 
power is the ghost of the dead or the spirit whose 
power the man has. Tabu implies a curse. A 
chief will forbid something under a penalty. To 


all appearance it is as a chief that he forbids, and 
as of a chief that his prohibition is respected ; but 
in fact the sanction comes from the ghost or spirit 
behind him. If a common man assumes the power 
to tabu, as he may and sometimes does, he runs a 
serious risk ; but if, on the other hand, he forbids 
the gathering of certain fruit, and sets his mark 
upon it, and then, as often naturally happens, some 
one who has disregarded his prohibition and taken 
the fruit falls ill or dies, this is at once a clear proof 
that the tabu is real, and any future prohibition 
made by him will be respected. Thus to a con- 
siderable degree, in the Banks’ Islands at least, 
men of no great consequence, as well as the 
societies which are there so numerous, set marks 
of prohibition which meet with respect. Every 
such prohibition rests upon an unseen power ; 
there is in it no moral sanction, but there is the 
consciousness of the presence of the unseen which 
certainly works much for morality. What is 
wrong in itself is by no means always tabu ; but 
what is tabu is very often what the natives 
recognize as wrong in itself. For it must not be 
supposed that Melanesians know no moral dis- 
tinction of right and wrong. Disobedience to 
parents, unkindness to the weak and sick, are no 
doubt common, but there is a general feeling, both 
strong and marked, that it is right to respect and 
love parents, and wrong to be unkind. Neighbours 
will carry food to the sick whose friends neglect 
them, and very plainly express their blame. Those 
who lie freely upon occasion respect truthfulness, 
and say that it is bad to tell lies. 

9 . Totemism. — If totems, properly so called, 
exist among Melanesians, they must be considered 
in treating their religion. A totem is defined by 
J. G. Frazer (Totemism and Exogamy, London, 
1910, i. 3 f., 8 ) as being ‘ a class of material objects 
which a savage regards with superstitious respect, 
believing that there exists between him and every 
member of the class an intimate and altogether 
special relation.’ The relation between a man 
and Ills totem has partly a religious and partly 
a social character. It is held that ‘ the members 
of a totem clan call themselves by the name of 
their totem, and commonly believe that they are 
actually descended from it.’ Each one, moreover, 

‘ believing himself to be descended from, and there- 
fore akin to, his totem, the savage naturally treats 
it with respect. If it is an animal he will not, as 
a rule, kill or eat it.’ 

(1) Florida, in the Solomon Islands, where the 
native system as it is understood by themselves 
has been carefully explained by natives of some 
education, affords probably the best field for con- 
sideration of the subject. The people are divided 
into six exogamous kindreds, called hemn, each 
with its distinguishing name, descent following 
the mother. Two of these kindreds are named 
from living creatures, a sea -eagle and a crab. 
Each of the six has some object which its mem- 
bers must avoid, and which they must abstain 
from eating, touching, approaching, or beholding. 
This is the mbuto of the kema. In one case, and 
one case only, this mbuto is the living creature 
from which the kin takes its name. The Kakau 
kin may not eat the kakau crab, and that crab 
might accordingly be regarded as the totem of 
that Crab kindred. But the other kin which 
takes its name from a living creature, the Eagle 
kinilred, is quite at liberty to kill or eat that 
bird ; it, therefore, cannot be the totem of that 
kin. Again, a member of the Eagle kindred may 
not eat the common fruit pigeon, which is his 
mbuto, and would say that the pigeon was his 
ancestor. Here, then, the pigeon appears as the 
totem of the Eagle kin ; they cannot eat it ; it is 
their ancestor. But was a pigeon their ancestor 
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in the sense that they are descended from it? 
Decidedly not. It was a human ancestor who 
associated himself with the pigeon ; the pigeon 
represents the dead man, the pigeon is a tindulo, 
a dead man of power. A native writes : 

‘ We believe these tindalo to have been once living men ; and 
something that was with them, or with w’mch thej had to do, 
has become a thing forbidden, tcuahu, and a thing abominable, 
hibuto, to those to whom the tindalo (once a living man) 
belongs’ (Codrington, p. 31 f.). 

That is to say, the pigeon represents the human 
ancestor ; the man begat the generations of his 
kindred before he died and entered into a pigeon. 
The pigeon is not truly an ancestor, nor is it truly 
a totem. The native writer goes on to give the 
example of another kindred which avoids the giant 
clam, the traditional ancestor of which haunted a 
certain beach. That ghostly ancestor is repre- 
sented by the clam on that beach, and a native 
will say that the clam is his ancestor, but without 
meaning more than he means when he says that 
an ancient weapon in a shrine is a dead chief, a 
tindalo, that is, belongs to him. 

(2) In another of the Solomon Islands, Ulawa, 
not long ago the people would not eat the fruit 
of the banana, and had ceased to plant the tree. 
The elder natives would give to the fruit the name 
of a powerful man whom they remembered living, 
and say that they could not eat him, thus account- 
ing for their avoidance of the banana as food. 
The explanation was that this man, before his 
death, announced that after death he would be 
iu banana fruit, and that they were not to eat it. 
Soon he would have been an ancestor, the banana 
would be an ancestor, while clearly there was no 
descent from a banana in the belief of the people. 
This, then, is no totem, though it may illustrate 
the origin of totems. 

(3) In the New Hebrides, in Aurora Island, there 
is a family named after the octopn.s. They do not 
call the octopus their ancestor, and they freely eat 
it ; hut their connexion with it is so intimate that 
a member of the family would go to the reef witli 
a fisherman, call out nis own name, and say that 
he wanted octopus, and then plenty would be taken. 
This, again, seems to approach totemism. 

(4) In the Banks’ Islands and New’ Hebrides, 
however, there is what comes very near to the 
‘individual totem.’ Some men, not all, in Mota 
conceived that they had a peculiar connexion with 
a living creature, or it might be a stone, which 
had been found, either after search or unexpec- 
tedly, in some singular manner. If this was a 
living thing, the life of the man was bound up 
with its life ; if an inanimate object, the man’s 
health depended on its being unbroken and secure. 
A man would say that he had his origin in some- 
thing that had presented itself to him. In Aurora 
also, in the New Hebrides, a woman dreams or 
fancies that there is something — i.g., a coco-nut 
— which has a particular relation to her unborn 
child, and this the child hereafter must never eat. 

10. Societies, mysteries, and dances. — ( 1 ) 
Societies . — A very conspicuous feature of native 
life in the Torres Islands, Banks’ Islands, and New 
Hebrides is the universal presence in those groups 
of a society, called by some form of the name 
supwe. There are, or were, certain objects com- 
monly in view’ which, at first sight, could not fail to 
connect this with the religion of the people. The 
visitor to a village would see platforms built up 
with stones, with high, pointed, shrine-like little 
edifices upon them, within which were the embers 
of a tire below’ and images in human form above. 
If he hit upon a festival, he would see such images 
carried in the dance. But such appearances show, 
as a matter of fact, nothing else than the presence 
of thi.s society, since they are merely the hearth 
and the emblems of the men of high rank in the 


supwe, an institution which is entirely social, and 
has no religious character. To gain advance and 
distinction in it requires, no doubt, the spiritual 
power of mana, as does every other form of suc- 
cess, and so sacrifices, prayers, and charms are 
used; and doubtless the supwe is under the sanc- 
tion of tabu. It is also true that a man’s position 
after death is believed to depend in some measure 
on his rank and his liberality in this society. But 
the account of it cannot come under the head of 
religion. 

(2) Mysteries.— A religious character attaches 
much more truly to the mysteries, the mysterious 
secret societies which hold an important place in 
native life in the Solomon Islands and in the Eastern 
groups. The lodges of these societies appear to 
visitors to he temples and seats of religious wor- 
ship ; the images w’ithin them seem to he idols. 
The mysteries are closely fenced by a strict initia- 
tion, and a rigid tabu guards them ; to those 
outside the secret and unapproachable retreats the 
mysterious sounds and the appearance of the mem- 
bers in strange disguise convey a truly religious 
awe. In fact, the mysteries are professedly methods 
of communion with the dead, the ghosts w’hich 
are everywhere, more or less, objects of religious 
worship. In the Banks’ Islands the name of the 
mysteries was simply ‘ the Ghosts.’ Yet, although 
within the mysterious precincts the ordinary forms 
of sacrifices and prayers were carried on to gain 
the assistance of the dead and communion with 
them, there was no esoteric article of belief made 
known and no secret form of worship practised. 
There were no forms of worship peculiar to the 
society, no objects of w orship of a kind unknow n 
to those without. There was no ‘ making of young 
men,’ no initiation without which the native could 
not take his place among his people. The women 
and the children, perhaps, really believed that w’hat 
they saw and heard was ghostly, but many an 
accident betrayed the neighbour in disguise ; and 
the neophyte, when introduced into the sacred 
place, found himself in the company of his fellow s 
of daily life. StiU, since the presence of the dead 
was professed and believed, and since so much of 
the religion of the Melanesians, particularly in the 
Solomon Islands, was concerned with the ghosts 
of the dead, it is true that these secret societies 
and mysteries belong to the religion of the people. 

(3) Dances. — This is by no means the case w’ith 
dances. All the societies have their dances, which 
are part of the mysteries, and which it is the first 
task of the neophyte to learn. But there are dances 
everywhere in the public life of the people which, 
however difficult, all hoys and young men desire 
to leam, and have to learn in secret before they 
can perform them at the feasts. The ghosts in 
Hades, in their shadowy life, dance as livdng men 
do. Visitors are too apt to speak of ‘ devil dances ’ 
and ‘ devil grounds ’ ; but it may he said to he 
certain that dances, as such, have no religious 
or superstitious character in Melanesia. 

II. Creation, cosmogony. — The consciousness 
of the relation of men to a creator is commonly 
accepted as a chief ground of natural religion. 
Consequently, when natives are asked (perliaps 
very imperfectly) who made them and the things 
around them, and they give the name of the 
maker to whom their origin is ascribed, they 
are thought to name their creator ; and it is 
assumed that this creator is the chief object of 
their w’orship. Thus Qat, under the name Ikbat, 
was thought at first to be the chief deity at Mota ; 
and the name of the supposed creator has else- 
where been taken as the name of God. But 
creation, the making of men and things, is by no 
means a proof of very great power, or a ground 
for great reverence, among Melanesian peojde. It 
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may almost be said that relation to a creator has 
no religious influence at all, though reference to 
Qat as the maker of men is made in correcting 
children in the Banks' Island. The existence of 
tlie world, as the natives conceived of it, and the 
course of all the great movements of nature, are 
quite independent of that creative power which 
was asei ibed to certain spirits. The makers were 
spiiits. In the Solomon Islands the belief in 
Kahausibware is characteristic. She was a female 
spirit in the shape of a snake ; she made men, 
pigs, coco-nuts, fruit-trees, and food in San Cris- 
toval ; death had not yet appeared. There was a 
woman who had a child. Tiie snake strangled the 
child ; the mother chopped the snake in pieces ; 
thenceforward all good things changed to worse, 
and death began. Respect is shown to snakes as 
the progeny or representatives of this female spirit, 
but she cannot be said to be worshipped. 

In the Banks’ Islands and the New Hebrides, as 
has been stated before, spirits are the principal 
objects of worship, and they are also believed to 
have had much to do with the fashioning of the 
world of man. Yet it must be borne in mind that 
they are by no means held to be originators ; they 
came tliemselves into a world existing under cir- 
cumstances such as those in which men now live, 
where there were houses and canoes, weapons and 
ornaments, fruits and gardens. In the Banks’ 
Islands Qat held the higliest place. He was bom 
the eldest of twelve brothers, who dwelt in a village 
in Vanua Lava. There Qat began to make men, 
pigs, trees, rocks, as the fancy took him, in a land 
which already existed. His chief assistant in his 
work was another spirit {vtti) named Marawa 
(‘spider’) ; his brothers envied and thwarted him ; 
when he made a wife for himself, they tried to 
kill him ; he instructed them and played tricks on 
them. There were other spirits in the world when 
he was bom, some enemies whom he had to over- 
come. From one of these spirits, dwelling in 
another group, named Night, he bought the night 
to relieve the tedium of perpetual daylight. 
Finally, wlien the world was settled and furnished, 
he made a canoe in the middle of the island of 
Santa Maria, where now is the great lake, col- 
lected his wife and brothers and living creatures 
into it, and in a flood caused by a deluge of rain 
was carried out into the sea and disappeared. The 
people believed that the best of everything was 
taken away by Qat, and looked for his return. 
Though no longer visible, he still controlled to a 
great extent the forces of nature, and he heard 
and answered the cries of men. In a way the 
natives looked upon him as an ancestor as well 
as their creator, but they were emphatic in their 
assertion that he was never a man himself ; he 
was a spirit, a vid, of a nature ditt'erent from that 
of man ; and, because a spirit, he was master of 
all magic power, and full of that numa which was 
at work in all around. It is, however, scarcely 
jiossible to take him very seriously or allow him 
divine rank, even though he is the central figure 
in the origin of things and his influence is present 
and efl'ective. In the New Hebrides nearest to 
the Banks’ Islands Tagaro takes the place of Qat. 
He is no doubt the Tangaroa of Polynesia. He 
made things as Qat did : he had his brothers, ten 
of them, and there was another, Supwe, who 
thwarted Tagaro and made things wrong. Tagaro 
also went back to heaven. In other islands 
.''upwe appears as the chief of this band of great 
-pints. In Santa Cruz, Lata corresponds, but not 
leiy clo-ely. to Qat and Tagaro, since he also made 
men and animals. 

These greater spirits are named and known as 
individiial jiersons. Besides these, in all theisland.s 
are -pirits innumerable and unnamed. These are 


they whose representative form is very often a 
stone, who haunt the places which their presence 
makes sacred, who associate themselves with 
snakes, sharks, birds, and the various things 
through which men can communicate with them 
and draw from them the spiritual power from 
which comes all manner of success in life, and 
which can be turned to injury as well as succour. 
It may safely be said that these spirits were not 
malignant beings, though they were spiteful at 
times and were willing to do mischief to the 
enemies of their worshippers. The multitude of 
beings who in the Solomon Islands hav^e power 
in storms, rain, drought, calms, and especially in 
the growth of food — the vigcma, hi’ona, and others — 
seem to belong rather to the order of spirits than 
to that of the ghosts of the dead, and such they 
are acknowledged to be, though the natives speak 
of them as ghosts. 

Thus the world of the Melanesians was populous 
with living beings, visible and invisible, with men, 
with the ghosts of the dead, with spirits great and 
small ; and pervading and surrounding all was a 
power which belonged to all spirits, to the dead 
as such, and to many men ; all these could direct 
it and employ it, and it was everywhere at hand. 
The world so inhabited was bounded to the 
Melanesians by the circle of the sea which sur- 
rounded the islands which were knoAvn to them, a 
circle which varied in place and size according to 
the position of the centre. The old world of the 
Banks’ Islanders did not include the Solomon 
Islands ; that of the Solomon Islanders was a much 
wider world. Wherever the circumference of the 
circle fell the sky was supposed to shut dowm fast 
upon it. Under this firmament the sun and moon 
made their journeys; and the stars hung in it. 
The heavenly bodies were not thought to be living 
beings, but rather rocks or islands. In the sun and 
moon were inhabitants with wives and families, in 
whom the sun and moon were personified and 
about whom many stories were told ; but these 
have no religious character. 

12. Death and after death. — Without some 
belief in a life after death, as well as in a power 
superior to that of living man, it is plain that 
the Melanesian religion could not be such as has 
been described. Thi.s implies a belief in a soul 
of man, though what that is they find it difficult 
to explain. They naturally use ditt'erent words in 
their different languages, and these words convey 
various metaphors, when they are properly under- 
stood, the use of which probably involves a certain 
inconsistency. It may safely be said, however, 
that, whatever word they use, the Melanesians 
mean that there is something essentially belonging 
to man’s nature which carries life to the body, 
v\hich is the seat of thought and intelligence, 
which exercises a power which is not of the body, 
which is invisible, and which, after it has be- 
come separate from the body in death, stiU has 
an inditddual existence. It is in a sense a spirit, 
and in some islands is so called ; but it is quite 
distinct from those spiritual beings that never were 
the souls of men and therefore never disembodied. 
The soul can go out of a man in a dream or a 
faint ; it can be drawn out of the body or injured 
in the body by magic or spiteful ghosts or spirits ; 
when finally separated from the Ixrdy in death it 
becomes a ghost. Such a .soul is peculiar to man. 
It is true that, as will be seen in the account of 
Hade.s, there i.s something which is like the ghost 
of a pig, of a weapon or ornament, something that 
remain- and has a shadowy form ; but the natives 
will not allow that even a pig, an intelligent and 
important personage with a name, has a soul as a 
man has. 

(1) Death. —It was not part of the original nature 
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of men that they should die. In stories the first 
men are represented as changing their skins, as 
snakes cast their slough, and returning to youth 
and strength, until by some accident or folly life 
could no longer be so renewed, and death came in. 
When it came, the way to the abode of the dead 
was opened and men departed to their own place. 
Hades. The funeral rites do not require descrip- 
tion. The disembodied spirit is not thought gener- 
ally willing to depart far from the body which it 
has left or the place in which it has lived ; but, the 
body being buried, or otherwise disposed of, the 
ghost proceeds to its appointed place. 

(2) Hades . — There is a great difterence between 
the conception of the Solomon Islanders and that 
of the Banks’ Islanders and New Hebrides people 
with regard to the place where the dead take up 
their aw)de. In the Eastern Islands Hades is in 
the under world ; in the Solomon Islands the dead, 
though there is an under world, depart to islands 
and parts of islands belonging to their own group, 
and from Florida they were conveyed in a ghostly 
canoe, a ‘ship of the dead.’ In all parts of 
Melanesia alike the condition of the dead in these 
abodes is an empty continuation of the worldly 
life ; in all parts the ghostly life is not believed to 
be eternal, except in so far as the native imagi- 
nation has failed to follow their existence with 
any measure of time. But, though the dead con- 
gregate in Hades, they still haunt and frequent 
the homes of their lifetime, are active among the 
living, and, as has been shown, in the Solomon 
Islands the religion of the living is mainly con- 
cerned with the worship of the dead. In these 
islands the weapons, ornaments, and money of a 
man of consequence are buried with him or placed 
on his grave. Whether these decorate the dead 
or serve his use in Hades is uncertain. It is as 
when a dead man’s fruit-trees are cut down, as 
thej say, as a mark of respect ; he ate of them, 
it is said, while he was alive, he will never eat 
again, and no one else shall have them. 

The notion is general that the ghost does not at 
first realize its position, or move with strength in 
its new abode ; and this condition depends to some 
extent on the period of the decay of the body ; 
when that is gone, the ghost is active. It is to 
expedite this activity that in some parts the corpse 
is burned. 

While in a general way the ghosts of the dead 
pass to their Hades above ground, there are some 
which have their principal abode in the sea. 
Before his death a man may declare his purpose 
of taking up his abode in a sea-bird or a shark, 
or the dead body may be sunk into the sea and 
not buried. These sea-ghosts have a great hold 
on the imagination of the natives of San Cristoval 
and the adjacent islands, and were frequently 
represented in their carvings and paintings. They 
appear as if made up of fishes, and fish are the 
spears and arrows with which they shoot disease 
into the living. 

In Santa Cruz the dead, though they haunt the 
villages, go into the great volcano Tamami and 
pass below. In the Banks’ Islands the common 
Hades has many entrances ; in this they have 
villages in which they dwell as on earth, but in an 
empty life. The ghosts hang about their graves 
for a time, and it is not desired that they should 
remain, though at the death-feasts they have a 
portion thrown for them. The great man goes 
down to Panoi with his ornaments, that is, with 
an unsubstantial appearance of them. In the 
Northern New Hebrides there are passages to 
Hades at the ends of the islands, the northern or 
southern points, by which ghosts go down, and 
also return. In Lepers’ Lsland the descent is by a 
lake which fills an ancient crater. Living persons 


in all these islands have gone down to see their 
dead friends ; they have seen the houses, the 
trees with red leaves, and the flowers, have heard 
the songs and dances, and have been warned not 
to eat the food of the ghosts. 

(3) Rewards and punishments. — There remains 
the important question whether the condition of 
the dead is attected by the character of the living 
man ; whether the dead are happier or less happy, 
in better or in worse condition, according as they 
have been, in native estimation, good men or bad 
on earth. 

(а) Solomon Islands. — It cannot be said that in 
these islands the moral quality of men’s lives affects 
their condition after death. When the canoe of 
the dead took the ghosts of Florida across to the 
neighbouring island of Guadalcanar, they found a 
ghost of worship, a tindalo, with a rod which he 
thrust into the cartilage of their noses to prove 
whether they were duly pierced. Those who 
passed this test had a good path which they could 
follow to the abodes of the dead ; those who failed 
had to make their way as best they could with 
pain and difficulty. In Ysabel they present them- 
selves to the master of their Hmcs at a pool, 
across which lies the narrow trunk of a tree. They 
show their hands ; those who have the mark of 
the frigate-bird cut in them are allowed to pass ; 
those who have not the mark are thrown from the 
trunk into the gulf beneath an(^erish. 

(б) Banks’ Islands and New Hebrides. — In these 
islands there is something which approximates to 
a judgment of a moral kind. It is true that, as a 
man’s rank in the world has depended very much 
upon the number of the pigs he has slain for feasts, 
so the ghost fares badly who has not so done his 
duty by society. So in Pentecost Island, when the 
ghosts leap into the sea to go below, there is a 
shark waiting which will bite off the nose of a man 
who has not killed pigs ; and in Aurora a fierce 
pig is ready to devour the ghost of a man who has 
not planted the tree that supplies material for 
the mats which are so highly valued. But there 
is a kind of judgment, a discrimination betw’een 
good and bad, which has a moral character, and is, 
perhaps, well worthy of remark. Thus in the 
Banks’ Islands it was believed that there was a 
good Hades and a bad. If one man had killed 
another by treachery or witchcraft, he would find 
himself opposed at the place of descent by the ghost 
of the man whom he had wronged ; he dreaded 
the path which led to the bad place, and wandered 
on the earth. If a man had been slain in fair 
battle, his ghost would not withstand the ghost of 
the man who slew him. The bad, they said, were 
not admitted to the true Panoi, the Hades where 
there were flowers, though but shadows, and the 
empty semblance of social life. But who was the 
evil man ? It was answered, ‘ One who killed an- 
other without cause or by charms, a thief, a liar, 
an adulterer.’ Such in their Hades quarrel and are 
miserable; they haunt the living and do them 
what harm they can. The others, who lived as 
they ought to live, abide at least in harmony in 
Panoi after death. 

It is very likely that these notions of something 
like retribution in the under world have not 
entered very deeply into the native mind, and are 
not generally entertained. But that such beliefs 
should have been received at all is enough to show 
that their sense of right and wTong has been carried 
by Melanesians into their prospect of a future state, 
a view which can hardly have failed to have some- 
thing of a religious tendency, even if it cannot be 
said to prove in itself the existence of a religion 
which these islanders undoubtedly possess. 
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Hebrides and ChrisUan M'^S'ioih-^, do ISSu; J. luglis. In the 
Sew Hebi ides, do. 1?^*.. G. Turner, Samoa, do. 18S4; C. M. 
Woodford, A Safuralut aiiif.-a the Head-HiinterSy Solomon 
Islands, ISS'^-^S, do. I5DO ; H. H. Romiily, The We.dern Pacific 
and Stic Hiitnea, do. lsS6 ; H, B. Gimpy, The Solonwn 
Islands and tluir Satves, do. 1SS7; R. H. Godringrtoa, The 
Melanesians . their AnthiOpoloiitj and Folklore, Oxford, 1891. 

R. H. COURISOTON. 

MELETIANISM. — There were two Meletian 
schisms, each having considerable influence on tlie 
fortunes of the Arian controversy. The earlier 
took its name from the Meletius who was bishop 
of Lycopolis in Egypt ; tlie later from the Meletius 
who was consecrated bishop of Antioch in A.D. 
360. 

I. The Meletian schism in Egypt. — Me\i)Tios 
(Epiplianius) or MfXinos (Athanasius) was bishop 
of Lycopolis in Egypt, and Ida dispute with Peter, 
bishop of Alexandria, led to a scld-sm wldeli re- 
ceived attention at the Council of Nic»a. Accord- 
ing to .\thana.sius {Apol. c. Arirtno.i, 59), Meletius 
wa.s condemned about r>. 305 or 3o6, so that the 
quarrel wa.s already of Ion" standing when the 
Council assembled. The origin of it is extremely 
obscure. As Ilefele jioints out {Council ‘i, Eng. tr., 
i. 343ft',), there are tliree separate accounts: (1) in 
documents discovered by MatTaii and pul)lished in 
M. J. Routh, Xeliquiie S/tcres, Oxford, 1814-18, 
iv. ; (d) in the writings of Athana.--iiis ; (3) in Epi- 
phanius. All these differ in their details as to the 
origin of the schism. The first of tlie three docu- 
iiient.s pre.served in Routli is a letter of certain 
Cliristian.s in prison wlio were afterwards martyred 
tiy Diocletian (Eus. HE viii. 10). It is supposed 
that the actual writer of tlie letter was Phileas, 
lii.sliop of Thmuis. Meletius is addressed as a 
fellow-minister (r-omminister, tlie document being 
preserved in Latin), so tliat tlie sciiism luis evi- 
dently not yet begun, and he is lilamed for ordain- 
ing ciergy in strange dioceses, without tlie consent 
of ids fcllow-liishops or even of I’eter of Alexandria. 
The second document is a note, added by an anony- 
mous hand, to say that after the martyrdom of 
tlie bishoi) Meletius liad gone to Alexandria and 
found two discontented men, .Lriusand Isidore, and 
proceeded to excommunicate the visitor.s {irepio- 
Secral) appointed by Peter, wlio therenjion wrote 
the letter which makes the tliird of ourdocurnent.s, 
to the jieople of Alexaniiria. bidding them to avoid 
all communion with Meletius, From this very 
early and contemporary evidence we learn that 
Meletius’s offence was that of tre.spas.sing on the 
rights of Peter and the other bisliops t>y conferring 
orders out of liis own diocese. It is to he noticed 
tliat these irregularities took place before the 
deposition of Meletius. Atlianasius says nothing 
about the irregular ordinations. In his Apolofj'j 
against the Anans (cli. 59) he gives as the cause 
of the ilepo'ition of Meletius that he had been 
guilty of many otfence.s, particulaily of having 
'iicriticed to idols and of having calumniated the 
bishops of .Alexandria, Peter, Achillas, and -Alex- 
ander (cli. II). In his Letter to the Bishops of 
Eu'/pf and Lihi/a he a.sserts (ch. 2d) that the 
Meletians were deidared schismatics tifty-six year-s 
before, and tliat the Arians thirty-six years ago 
were convicted of lieresy. Socrate.s ( HE i, 6) gives 
practic.ally the same account as Athanasius, and 
may, as Hefele suggests, have copied from him. 
The third version of the origin of the scliism, how- 
ever, ditfers materially from those whicli we have 
hitherto con.sideied. It is given by Epiplianin- 
{Hmr. l.xviii. ), and printed in Routh (iv. 105i. 
Meletius, says this writer, was a perfectly orthodox 
bishop. Indeed, lie credits him witli liaving ac- 
cused Arius to Alexander, with whom Meletiu^. 
though a sclii'matieal id'hop, was on good terms. 
The real cause of the dispute wa.s, according 
to Epiplianius, tlie question of the treatment 


of the lapsed. But Ejitphanius's account, as Hefele 
shows, is full of iiiacciiiacies, and contradicts the 
earliest evidence, as v. hen, e.g., he makes Meletius 
a fellow-prisoner v. ith Peter. But he may have 
been correct as to the underlymg cause of the 
schism, Meletius beine. like Novatian at Rome 
and the Donatists in Africa, the repre-sentative of 
the severe disciplinarians. Epiphanius had, more- 
over, special knowledge of the Meletians from their 
schism liaving spread to his native place, Eleu- 
theropolis. Perhaps because of his doctrinal ortho- 
doxy, Meletius and his party were treated very 
leniently by the Council of Niciea. It majr he that 
canon 6, attirming the authority of the bishop of 
Alexandria, was directed against them ; but in the 
synodal letter (Soc. EE i. 9) Meletius was not per- 
mitted to ordain or appoint clerics any more, and 
those wliom he had ordained were to be admitted to 
the Church {/ivanKorlpf xeiporoviy) and to rank below 
the clergy ordained by Peter and his successors. 
Athanasius was much troubled by those schis- 
matics who joined his opponents ; and from their 
ranks came Ins bitter enemies, the priest Iscliyras, 
Arseniu.s, and many others. Atlianasius bitterly 
regretted the decision of Nicaea in this matter 
{Apol. c. Arianos, 71 f., where a list of the followers 
of Meletius is given). The scliism lasted dotvn to 
the middle of the 5th century (Soe. HE i. 8). 

LiiPii.tTi'RE.— Besides the historians and Athanasius, C. J. 
Hefele, A History of the Chnetian Councils, Eng:- tr., i.2, 
Edinburgh, 1894, p. 341 ff. ; A. P. Stanley, Lectures on the His- 
tory of the Eastern Church, London, 1884; H. M. Gwatkin, 
Studies of Arianism^, Cambridge, 1900 ; H. Acbelis, art. 
‘Meletius von Lykopolis,' in PRK^. 

2. The Meletian schism at Antioch. — The im- 
portance of the disputed episcopal succession at 
Antioch is due to the fact tliat it liindered the 
good understanding between the Roman and Alex- 
andrian Churclies and those Asiatic Christians 
who, though at heart orthodo.x, uere less uncom- 
promibingiy Nicene tlian many of the Athanasian 
party. Tlie dispute, whicii lasted for more than 
tifty years, ranged the great saints and Fathers 
of the later years of the 4th cent, in opposite 
camps. Against St. Basil, St. Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus, St. Flavian of Antioch, and St. John 
Chrysostom were opposed St. Damasus of Rome, 
St. Ambiose of Milan, St. Peter of Alexandria, 
and, much against his will, St. Atlianasius liim- 
self. Tlie merit.s of tlie euutrover.sy are perliaps 
as evenly distributed as the names on either side. 
To understand it ariglit it is necessary to trace the 
divisions of tlie patriarchal Church of Antioch 
from the days of the Nicene Council. Eustathius, 
the bishop, wlio had been one of the foremost 
champions of the accepted creed, was tlie first to 
suffer in its cause, being deprived of his see in A.D. 
330, tliough not without a serious tumult in the 
<*ity, owing to the machinations of Eusebius of 
C.esarea and tlie ‘ conservative ’ faction. Tlie see 
of -Antiocli was now filled by prelates who were hos- 
tile to the Nicene formula — Euiaiius, Euphroniu.s, 
Flacillus, Stephen, and Leontius, tlie last of whom, 
by prudently concealing his real opinions on vexed 

ue.stions, preserved peace till his death in 357. 

le was succeeded by Eudoxius, ‘ the worst of all 
the Arians,’ who was installed as bishop of Con- 
stantinople in A.D. 360. It now became necessary 
to provide a succes'ur at .Antioch, and Meletius 
was chosen, being supposed to be a man of peace 
in accoid with the party in power (F. Cavallera, 
Le S-hisme d’Antiorhe, p. 7‘2, note). In his ser- 
mon. however, on I’r 8-- he declared liimself on 
tlie side of the Nieeiies 'Epiph. Hcer. Ixxiii.), 
and wa-c at once dcpO'cd and exiled, and Euzoins 
put in liD place. Thus Meletius, orn e the Arian 
nominee, had become a Catlioiic cunfeb-or. Since 
the liepo-ition of Eii-tathius, the faithful Nicene 
reninaiit liad iviuaint-d apart under the care of the 
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priest Panliniis, and did not enjoy the prospect 
of communicating witli the followers of Meletius, 
who, unlike them, had not borne the burden of the 
contest. The party of Panlinus, however, was 
not considerable — jierliaps its insignificance induced 
Euzoius, who is said to have had a regard for its 
leader, to allow it the use of a small church. 
Meletius’s party, on the other hand, was numerous 
and increasing owing to the popularity of the 
bishop, and it seemed probable that under him 
the Catholics would ultimately be united. In 362 
Athanasius held the small but important Council 
of Alexandria (see Arianism, vol. i. p. 780). A 
synodal letter, the Tomus ad Antiochenos, was sent 
to Antioch by the hands of the bishop Eusebius of 
Vercelli, who had attended the Council; but on 
his arrival he found that his companion in exile, 
Lucifer, bishop of Caliaris in Sardinia, had taken 
upon himself to consecrate Panlinus bishop of the 
old Nicene party at Antioch. As far as Antioch was 
concerned, the schism was unimportant. Meletius 
was universally beloved, and his moderation in 
regard to the points at issue in the controversy 
was more in consonance with Asiatic and Syrian 
Christianity than the uncompromising attitude of 
Alexandria and the West. Nor was Athanasius 
averse to a settlement, which let bygones be by- 
gones, and allowed the good work done by Hilary 
of Poictiers in reconciling the bishops of Asia 
Minor to the Nicene Creed to bear fruit. But, not 
wishing to disavow Lucifer, the bishop of Alex- 
andria recognized Paulinns, as did also the Roman 
see. The dispute had now reached a stage at 
which principles were involved not unlike those 
which made the unhappy Donatist schism so in- 
curable in Africa— the difference being that the 
Donatists {q.v.) rejected bishops who had been 
unfaithful in regard to heathenism, and the Eus- 
tathians of Antioch those who had once been 
infected with heresy. The Roman see under 
Damasus declared unhesitatingly for Panlinus ; but 
throughout the East Meletius was regarded as the 
champion of orthodoxy ; and he was a sufferer 
under Valens for his Jidherence to the Nicene 
Creed. The Cappadocian fathers, Basil and the 
two Gregorys, were devoted to Meletius, and John 
Chrysostom belonged to his church and was first 
ordained reader and afterwards deacon hy him. 
The schism at Antioch embittered the life of St. 
Basil, who in vain appealed to Athanasius to re- 
cognize Meletius, and was seriously troubled by 
the uncompromising support which Damasus gave 
to Paulinns. Things were further complicated by 
Apollinaris, the famous bishop of Laodicea, who, 
though condemned for his erroneous opinions, is re- 
cognized not only as a defender of Nicene theology, 
but also as one of the profoundest thinkers of his 
time (see Apollinaeism). Among his friends was 
the presbyter Vitalius, who had been made priest 
by Meletius, but was ultimately consecrated by 
Apollinaris as rival bishop to Panlinus (c. 375). 
Thus, including the Arians, the Church of Antioch 
was now divided into four parties, the three Nicene 
bishops being Meletius, Paulinus, and Vitalius. 
Strangely enough, not a shadow of suspicion rested 
on any one of these three rivals in regard to 
character. Meletius and Paulinus were both re- 
cognized as saints, while, de^ite the suspicious 
orthodoxy of his consecrator, Vitalius was highly 
respected by the most honoured churchmen of the 
day. Some hope of ending the schism was given 
when the six leading presbyters of the Church 
agreed to recognize either Meletius or Paulinus, 
if one survived the other. In 381 Meletius was 
at Constantinople, taking a leading part in the 
Second General Council. This Council was 
destined to affirm the creed of Nicaea and reunite 
the Chnrch, though it proved unable to bring 


peace to the distracted community at Antioch. 
Meletius died during the Council ; and, for some 
unexplained reason, Flavian, one of the six presby- 
ters whc bad agreed to recognize Paulinus if he 
survived, consented to be consecrated successor to 
Meletius. His action appears on the face of it in- 
defensible ; but, as he proved a remarkably saintly 
bishop, there may be some extenuating circum- 
stances for his conduct of which we are not aware. 
The appointment of Flavian was one of the reasons 
for the Roman see’s regarding the Council of Con- 
stantinople with disfavour. Paulinus was sup- 
ported by the bishops of Egypt, Cyprus, and 
Arabia, whilst Palestine, Syria, and Phoenicia ad- 
hered to Flavian. Theodosius recognized Flavian, 
and, when the serious affair of the statues was 
causing anxiety in the city, it was he as its bishop 
who pleaded the cause of the people at Constanti- 
nople (A.D. 387). Paulinns died in 388 ; and before 
Ills death he consecrated Evagrius in his place — 
a most nncanonical proceeding. The Westerners 
seem to have supported the claims of Evagrius, 
and Ambrose urged Theodosius to compel Flavian 
to come to Italy and submit his claims to the 
decision of the Church there ; Theophilus of 
Alexandria was naturally opposed to him, as 
were Epiphanius and Jerome. When, however, 
Evagrius died, no rival bishop was consecrated. 
On Chrysostom’s appointment to Constantinople 
(398) he managed to heal the schism so far as 
Alexandria and Rome were concerned ; and Flavian 
placed the names of his two rivals — Paulinus and 
Evagrius — on the diptychs of the Church. The 
Eustathians continued to hold separate meetings 
till the time of Alexander (414-415), who healed 
the schism by an act of Christian courtesy, visiting 
the Eustathian church on Easter day and being 
accorded a hearty welcome by the congregation. 
The schism was finally ended when Kalandion, 
patriarch of Antioch (481-485), brought back the 
relics of Eustathius. The schism of Antioch would 
be no more than a somewhat dull chapter in ecclesi- 
astical history were it not for the underlying 
causes, indispensable for the right understanding 
of the intricate questions which make the religious 
divisions of the East so complicated. As has been 
indicated, there was a singular absence of bad feel- 
ing and, we may add, of bad motives. We hear 
nothing of the disorder and even crimes which 
mark the course of the Donatist schism. But 
throughout we can see how incompatible were the 
ideals of the great patriarchates of Rome and 
Egypt with those of tlie East. Meletius, Flavian, 
John Chrysostom, and Nestorius, the great Antio- 
chenes, all felt the encroachments of the bishop of 
Alexandria supported — except in the case of Chry- 
sostom— by Rome. What has been called the 
Meletian schism was a foreshadowing of troubles 
to come which rent the Church asunder, and it is 
a phase in the long struggle between the rival 
theologies of Alexandria and Antioch, which dates 
from the days of Origen. 

Literatpre.— E usebius, Vita Const, iii. 59-62 ; Rufinas, 
HEX. ; Philostorgius, UEs. ; Socrates, ffj&ii.-vi. ; Sozomen, 
HE iv.-vi. ; Tbeodoret, HE ii.-v. ; Epiphanius, Izxiii. ; 

BasU, £'/>p. ‘ * a— ^ 56 ; Jerome, 
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F. J. Foakes- Jackson. 

MEMORY. — X. Use of the term. — (a) The 
term ‘memory’ can be used in a wide biological 
sense to signify retention of the effects of stimula- 
tion. In this sense it is regarded hy some writers 
as a fundammital attribute of living matter — a view 
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which was put forward by Ewakl Heriiig ia 1870, 
in a paper read before the Imperial Academy of 
Science at Vienna, ‘ On Memory as the Unir'ersal 
Function of Organized iSIatter.’ Wherever there 
is life with growth and development, there memory 
imi.--t be predicated, since each new process is the 
outcome of the old and implies its retention. 

Memory is a faculty not only of our conscious states, but also, 
and much more SO, of our unconscious ones. . . . Our ideas do not 
exUt continuously as ideas ; what is continuous is the special 
disposition of nerve substance in virtue of which this substance 
i^i\es out to-day the same sound which it g^ave yesterday, if it 
is properly stniok. . . . The reproductions of organic processes, 
brought about by means of the memory of the nervous system, 
enter but partly within the domain of consciousness, reniaiuing 
unperceived in other and not less important respects. . . . 
The memory of the so-called sympathetic ganglionic system is 
no less rich than that of the brain and spinal marrow. ... A 
muscle becomes stronger the more we use it. . . . After each 
individual action it becomes more capable, more disposed 
towards the same kind of work, and has a greater aptitude for 
repetition of the same organic processes. It gains also in 
weight, for it assimilates more matter than when constantly at 
rest. W’e have here . . . the same power of repro^luction 
which we encountered when we were dealing with nerve sub- 
stance. . . . This growth and multiplication of cells is only a 
special phase of those manifold functions which characterize 
organized matter. . . . Reproduction of performance, therefore, 
manifests itself to us as reproduction of the cells themselves, as 
ma.v be seen most plainly in the case of plants, whose chief 
\sork consists in groivth, whereas with animal organism other 
faculties greatly preponderate.’ i 

Hering states the doctrine of the heredity of 
acquired characteristics with great simplicity. 

‘ We have ample evidence of the fact that characteristics of 
an organism may descend to offspring which the organism did 
not inherit, but which it acquired owing to the special circum- 
stances under which it lived. . , . What is the descent of 
special peculiarities but a reproduction on the part of organized 
nuatter or processes in which it once took part as a germ in the 
iferm-contaming organa of its parent, and of which it seems 
atill to retain a recollection that reappears when time and 
occasion serve? 

For Hering the marvels of instinct are but the 
marvels of habit handed on from generation to 
generation. 

‘ He who marvels at the skill with vvhi'.’h the spider weaves 
her web should bear in mind that she did not learn her art all 
on a sudden, but that innumerable venerations of spiders 
acquired it toilsomely and step by step.' ■! 

Samuel Butler, in Life and Habit (1877), set 
forth the same doctrine, altliongli he was at that 
time ignorant of Hering's paper. Into a later 
book, entitled Unronscioin Mcnwrtj, lie incorpor- 
ated a translation of tlie German lecture. 

At the present day a .similar view of memory is 
presented by such biologists as Francis Darwin, 
R. Seraon, and H. S. Jennings. It should he 
noticed that in such a biological doctrine of memory 
tliere is no necessary reference to consciousness. 
The structural development and behaviour of plants 
and animals may testify to memory in this wide 
.sense without tliereby giving evidence of conscious- 
ness. 

(h) In a psychological use of tiie term sucli a 
reference is essential. As generally understood in 
psycliology, memory denotes the retention of ex- 
perience. and its 3ub.sequent reproduction with tlie 
consciousness tliat it belongs to the past. To re- 
member is to refer back. The distinction between 
memory as a conscious experience and memory as 
a tiiological fact lias been empha.sized by H. Bergson 
in his distinction between the memory whicli 
imagines ami the memory wliicli repeats. .VII our 
bodily habit.s are memory in tlie latter sense, but 
not neces.sarily in the former. Acquired skill im- 
jdies practice witli tlie retention of past progress, 
luit in the exercise of skill tliere need not be any 
consdous reference to tiiose past exercises whereby 
thi-. skill was acquired. Botli forms of memory 
mav be comluned when performed habit or acquired 
'kill is guided on any occasion by a conscious re- 
rctciice hack to pa.st efforts, successes, and failures. 
Fur liergsoa the relation of the two forms of memory 

I Hui’er. i'ncunscioiu Meyfiory, pp. 109, 110, 117 f. 

- /' lla, ll'l. 3 Jb, p. 129. 


portrays the relation of body to soul ; each may 
enter into the service of the other. 

‘The bodily memory, made up of the sum of the sensori- 
motor systenis organized by habit, is then a quasi-instantaneous 
memory to which the true memorj' of the past serves as base 
. . . the memory of the past offers to the sensori-motor 
mechanisms all the recollections capable of guiding them in 
their task and of giving to the motor reaction the direction 
suggested by the lessons of experience. . . . But, on the other 
hand, the sensou-inotor apparatus furnish to ineffective, that 
is unconscious, memories, the means of taking on a body, of 
materializing themselves, in short, of becoming present. For, 
that a recollection should reappear in consciousness, it is 
necessary that it should descend from the heights of pure 
memoir down to the precise point where action is taking 
place.’ 1 

James Ward would subscribe to the biological 
doctrine of memory, but finds it meaningless save 
as interpreted in terms of the psychological. 

‘Nay, the bare term “retention” itself, and all cognate 
terms,* such as “ trace ” or “ residuum,” are meaningless unless 
some present circumstance can be related to the past ; thus 
they presuppose memory. The analogy of inscribed records is 
a favourite resort of those who strive to elucidate the nature of 
memory by physical imagery ; we find it again and again in 
Ijocke, for exaniple. Such an analogy is about on a par with 
that between the e\ e and a telescope— the one is a natural, the 
other an artificial, organ or instrument of vision ; but neither 
will explain seeing as a psychological fact.’ 2 ‘Records or 
memoranda alone are not memory, for they presuppose it. 
They may consist of physical traces ; but memory, even when 
called “ unconscious,” suggests mind ; . . . the mnemic theory 
wi ... 1 . -<.1. -f. -s me clearly to require 

. .»■ ; *.■ r"' ' but living experience 

(e) ‘ Memory ’ may be used to denote the reten- 
tion of past experience without reference to the 
explicit reproduction of such experience. The 
essential difl'erence of this use of the term from 
the biological use lies in the word ‘experience’ 
with its implication of mental processes. Writers 
on psychiatry, such as Morton Prince, S. Freud, 
.and C. G. Jung, use the term ‘ memory ’ for the in- 
fluence of past on present experience, whether the 
subject is con.sfious of such influence or not. 

* When we conceive of memoiy as a process we have in mind 
the whole mechanism tbroughlthe working of which this past 
experience ia registered, conserved and reproduced, whether 
siu'h reproduction be in consciousness or below the surface of 
consciousness.’’* 

In this sense all perception and all behaviour in- 
volve memory. >iot only so, but these writers 
would include in their reference past experience of 
which the individual took no conscious note. 
Sensations received, and actions performed, with 
no consciousness of their occurrence, are said to be 
remembered and to be of great importance in 
determining future experience. 

(d) As usually interpreted, memory belongs to 
i-ognition, but, inasmuch as all experience cannot 
be reduced to processes of cognition, so, it may be 
urged, neither can the retention and reproduction 
of experience. Such a theory requires that the 
emotional a.spect of experience, feeling-tone, and 
conation reproduced in memory as emotion, as 
feeling-tone, and as conation. Just as these aspects 
of consciousness are never experienced alone ‘ in 
ahstracto ' but always in a concrete whole of experi- 
ence, so they will ne\ er be reproduced ‘in abstracto,’ 
but in a concrete whole with an idea or with an 
object of .sense-percejjtion in this or that action. 
In this article memory u ill be treated as implying 
the retention of past experience and the explicit 
reproduction of such experience in the form of 
ideas. 

2 . Reproduction of ideas.— It is a disputed point 
whether ideas of past experience ever arise spon- 
taneously in consciousness or are always suggested 
by the datum of present consciousness. Evidence 
in favour of the former view is found in the ex- 
perimental work of G. E. Miiller and F. Schumann, 
A. Binet, and other experimental jisychologista. 

1 Bergson, Matter and Memory, p. 197. 

2 Ward, yatitralism and Agiiostici.-<in-, London, 19 g 3 , li. 157. 

2 Ward, Ilrrrdity and MeifU/ry, p. 55 i. 

Morton Prince, The Cnco/uciou^, p. 3 
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The latter view certainly represents the commoner 
form of memory. The attempt to cla.ssify the re- 
lation in which the suggested idea stood to the 
present consciousness gave rise to the ‘laws of 
association.’ The types of relationship, contiguity 
in time and place, similarity and contrast, were 
erected into principles of explanation. The present 
datum X was said to suggest the past experience y 
because previously x and y had been contiguous in 
time or place, or because they were similar, or, 
again, because they contrasted — three very ditterent 
lines of explanation (see art. A.S!;ociatio\ 1. Modern 
writers seek to find an explanation for this associa- 
tion of past and present m the direct and indirect 
connexions of experience brought about through 
our purposeful activities. Association is but a 
special form of the bonds existing between different 
moments of experience in virtue of the organization 
of experience into systems. Direct or indirect 
participation in some common system or whole 
constitutes the bond of union which enables a 
present datum to suggest past experience. The 
laws for the organization of experience, for the 
formation of spatial wholes, temporal wholes, trains 
of perception, trains of ideas, systems of conduct, 
are the ultimate principles of association. The 
conditions which determine the actual line of 
association followed on any given occasion are of 
two kinds — those which relate to the whole in 
which the present datum and a particular past ex- 
perience participate, and those which relate to the 
special circumstances of the present moment of 
suggestion. 

.4. whole which is closely organized will form a 
stronger basis for association than one which is 
loosely organized or which lacks a definite principle. 
A whole which has occurred repeatedly or recently 
is more influential than one which is of rare or long 
past occurrence. Experimental investigations have 
served to demonstrate the efficacy of close organiza- 
tion, intrinsic interest, repetition, and recency in 
determining suggestion. As illustrative of the influ- 
ence of close organization one may cite H. Ebbing- 
haus’s work with nonsense syllables. The only 
principle for organization was the spatial arrange- 
ment and time sequence of a string of syllables — 
e.g., duk, lU, bap, pom, etc. — memorized by read- 
ing aloud. Any interference with the spatial and 
temporal organization of the series rendered re- 
memorizing of the same syllables slower, and the 
difficulty of rememorizing the syllables was in pro- 
portion to the degree to which the original spatial 
and temporal organization was disturbed. As 
compared with a whole which has meaning — e.g., 
a passage of prose or verse — these strings of non- 
sense syllables are more difficult to memorize, a 
fact which illustrates the influence of an intrinsic 
interest as a basis of organization. The work of 
L. Steffens and P. Ephrussi ha.s emphasized the im- 
portance of attention with respect to the basis of 
organization. It has proved more economical to 
memorize material by lepeating it as a whole than 
to memorize it piecemeal, provided the material is 
such as can be attended to without undue difficulty. 
Continuity of interest is preserved by this so-called 
‘ global ’ method, whereas it is destroyed by the 
artificial sections of the ‘ partial ’ or piecemeal 
learning. The value of rhythm in organizing a 
sequence of experiences has been shown by Muller 
and Schumann, and is a commonplace of school 
practice. The influence of repetition in render- 
ing suggestion certain and swift is illustrated by 
Muller and Schumann’s researches. Experimental 
work by Miiller and A. Pilzecker demonstrated 
the effect of recency in determining which of 
two possible lines of association suggestion should 
follow. 

Of the conditions relating to the moment of 


suggestion, two seem to be predominant — the 
emotional attitude of the individual, and the trend 
of his ideas. The influence of the first on the line 
of association is demonstrated by the emotional 
congiTiity between the attitude of the present and 
that of the experience recalled ; in a Micawber-like 
mood w'e forget failures and recall only ambitions 
and achievements. The importance of the trend 
of present consciousness has been shown in much 
recent work. An investigation by H. J. Watt 
brought out the control over association exercised 
by the Aufgabe, or task, before the mind at the 
moment. On the relevance or irrelevance of the 
reproduced idea depends very largely the service- 
ableness of our memory in any given difficulty. 
Appositeness for the purpose of the present moment, 
for what W. James termed ‘ the topic ’ of the stream 
of thought, will give one line of association the 
advantage over another. 

A question which has become important for 
psychology is dissociation. Some writers hold that, 
just as experience becomes organized into wdioles 
and these wholes are interrelated one with another 
in still larger organizations, so also there takes place 
the opposite process, viz. dissociation. Through 
dissociation certain episodes of past experience or 
certain aspects of that experience drop out of a 
given organization ; such episodes cannot then be 
reproduced ; no suggestion of normal consciousness 
can connect itself with the dissociated contents of 
past experience. The theory is of great importance 
to psycliopathology in its bearing on the amnesia 
of hypnosis and hysteria and on multiple person- 
ality. The process whereby the insulation of non- 
suggestible memories is brought about is described 
ditterently by ditterent writers. Dissociation is 
the line of description followed by Morton Prince ; 
repression (without the implication of dissociation) 
in virtue of some paiu value is the line of descrip- 
tion followed by the Freudian school. 

3. Obliviscence and reminiscence.— The failure 
of reproduction, whatever may be the view taken 
as to disintegration, is by no means the same 
psychical fact as failure of retention ; inability to 
recall does not in itself prove obliviscence or the 
decay of past experience. Whether there can be 
total obliviscence, whether any experience can 
cease to be influential in mental life, may be open 
to dispute. Certainly it would seem that many 
experiences cease to be retained as explicit ideas. 
In the absence of any interest to organize items of 
experience obliviscence would be the natural fading 
out of processes which had fulfilled their function. 
Ebbinghaus’s experiments with nonsense syllables, 
already referred to, furnished a typical curve of 
the rate of forgetting such items. The principle 
of organization was mere spatial and temporal 
contiguity ; no interest gave value to the senes of 
syllables or rendered one syllable of greater worth 
tlian another. Ebbinghaus's curve shows that 
after an interval of twenty minutes 41 -8 per cent 
of any series learnt was forgotten, after an interval 
of an hour 55'8 per cent wa.s forgotten, after 
twenty -four hours 66’3 per cent, after six days 74'6 
jier cent, after thirty-one da 5 ’s 78 9 per cent. The 
fading away of the processes is rapid at first and 
very gradual afterwards. Experimental work, how- 
ever, would also seem to indicate that experience 
does not necessarily begin to fade from the moment 
when it ceases to be ‘ present ’ experience. On the 
contrary, there is a certain amount of evidence 
that processes ripen or mature, the reproduction 
of past experience being clearer or fuller after 
some short lapse of time than immediately after 
the original occurrence. Some of the experimental 
work of A. dost suggested this, and recent work 
with school-chihlren has brought out the same 
feature. Thus, if the amount of ballad poetry 
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which chOdren aged 12 can reproduce correctly im- 
mediately after learning be represented by 100, the 
amount which they can reproduce forty-eight hours 
later without any further learning will be 110. A 
similar increase in content reproduced is found in 
other kinds of school material. In the case of non- 
sense syllables, although forty-eight hours later 
some syllables can be reproduced which have not 
been remembered immediately after learning, the 
total amount reproduced is less. This tendency 
for ‘ reminiscence,’ as it has been termed, is more 
marked in children than in adults. The greater 
organization of adult consciousness would enable 
any experience to attain its full value and associa- 
tion speedily, and, when reproduced, it is already 
developed, and henceforward decay ratlier than 

S owth will he its life-history. In the case of the 
» organized experience of the child it may welt 
be otherwise. The meaning and association of an 
experience would develop more slowly, and might 
be incomplete when the demand for reproduction 
followed at once upon its first reception. 

4. Function of imagery. — Past experience repro- 
duced as ideas depends very largely upon imagery. 
Imagery is of the same character as sense experi- 
ence — visual, auditory, tactual, motor, etc. Fran- 
cis Gallon proposed grouping individuals into 
classes according to the kind of imagery used in 
reproduction — e.g., an audde, one who reproduced 
past experience in terms of auditory imagery, 
nearil words descriptive of the facts recalled. Most 
people were said to belong to a mixed type, t.e. to 
use all varieties of imagery. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the kind of imagery used, even by a so- 
called audile or a visualizer, depends very largely 
upon the idea reproduced and the purpose for which 
it is reproduced. Tlie fragmentary character of 
images, their instability and lack of localization 
as compared witli sense presentations, has alwa.ys 
been recognized. The schematic and symbolic 
character of imagery with respect to the idea for 
which it stands has received more attention in 
recent research. The function of imagery would 
seem to he to provide a focus for attention, and 
theretiy to give clearness and definiteness to ideas. 
It has been noticed that, wliere the process of re- 
production takes place with difficulty or where a 
train of ideas develops slowly, there the presence 
of imager.y is marked, and the imagery seems 
indispensable to the realization of tlie ideas in 
question. Where, on the otlier hand, idea.s are 
reproduced ea.sili’ or a train of ide.as develops 
rapidl.v or is familiar in its character, there imagery 
is sketchy and in some case.s .scarcely recognizable. 
The question has been raised whether reproduction 
is possible without imagery, without even the 
symbolic imagery of words .standing for the ideas 
reproduced, lleie, a.s in .so many other psycho- 
logical problems, no dogm.itic answer is possible 
in the present state of knonledge. Tliere is much 
patient research in connexion uitli the ijuestion. 
and from it there .should arise a clearer conception 
of the problem and of it.s .solution. 

On the developmeut of memoi.y and memory 
training see art. 1)evelop>ikxt (>ient,al). 

LiteR-Itcrb — S. Butler, Memory^ London, 

ISSe, J. Ward, Heredity and .V. //eo-i/, Cambridge, 1913 ; H. 
Bergson, Matter and Memnrij, Eng. tr., London, 1911 ; H 
Pi5ron, Ileolntinn de In memoir', l’.aris,19in; Morton Prince, 
The Cnconseioor, New York, 1914 ; S. Freud. The Patholony 
of Everyday I.tfe, Eng. tr , London, 1914 : H. Ebbi.nghaus. 
Uber das Geduchtine. Leipzig, IS-Sn ; E, Meumann, Okonoiti" 
undTechnik des Oe'l'ichtwf^ei, do 1003; G F. Stout. .Vanoa’ 
of Psyehofooytl, London, lO'.s. bk iv ch in ; H J. Watt, 7'he 
Eccnamy arid Trainmn of Memory, do. lOi*'* 
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M£MRA.— Tiie tendeiK V of Hebrew imageiy 
to personify abstract power-, such as sin, sheol, 
wisdom, is evident aho in the manner in which the 
divine void or speech is repiesented in poetry and 


elevated language. God’s fiat by which creation 
came into being and continues to e.xist is spoken of 
as emanating from Him to execute His wdll. By 
the word of Jahweh ‘ were the heavens made ’ 
(Ps 33®). ‘ He sendeth his word, and healeth tliein ’ 

(107®’). In Is 55 the w ord proceeding from God’s 
mouth assumes form and accomplishes His will 
as His plenipotentiary. In the Apocrypha also 
we meet with a few instances where the word 
stands for God : 

It was the word that descended on the offspring of the fallen 
angels to pierce them with the sword (J ub. SU) ; it entered 
.Abraham’s heart (1217) ; it slew the first-bom in Egypt ; 
‘ thine ail-powerful word leaped from heaven out of the royal 
throne * (Wis ISis). 

But, while these instances are of rare occurrence 
in the Targnmim — though nowhere else in Jewish 
post-Biblical literature — the word is already hypos- 
tatized under the form of Memra. The Aram. 
memar, emph. state memra, from emar, ‘ to speak,’ 
signifies, like '\6yos, from \iyeiv, ‘ a word,’ without 
the additional meaning of ‘ reason ’ connoted by 
Xoyos. It occurs about 180 times in the On^elos 
Targnm, 100 times in the so-called Jerusalem 
Targum, and 320 times in tlie pseudo-Jonathan (in 
the last two also xioi) for God. 

It stands either In the const, state — e.ff., Gn 156 ‘He believed 
in Jahweh’ (On^. renders ‘in the Merarii of Jahweh’), Ex 1917 
‘ Moses brought forth the people before the Memra of Jahweh ’ 
(in Jonathan ‘before the Sh®khinah ’), Nu 23^1 ‘The Memra 
of Jahweh their God is their supiwrt, and the Shekhinah of 
their king is among them’ — or with suffixes: ‘It is a sign 
between my Memra and you ’ (Ex 3113) ; “This Memra is a con- 
suming fire’’ (Dt 9®) ; ‘I will shield thee with my Memra until 
I have passed by ’ (Ex 3337). it was employed by the Targum- 
ists in the place of God wherever anthropomorphisms, anthro- 
popathisms. or any act inconsistent with the nature of a tran- 
scendent God, are predicated. Thus, ‘By my Memra I have 
founded the earth, and by m.v strength I have bung up the 
heavens’ (Is 4813). xbe mouth of Jahweh becomes the MSmra 
of Jahweh (Gn 36- 16). The Israelites said : ‘Behold, Jahweh our 
God has shown us his glory (ikara), and his greatness, and we have 
heard the voice of his Memra ’ (Dt 531). Jt is Ills Memra that 
re|>entfl (Gn Ci etc.); God swears by His Memra (Nu 1436) ; ‘ for 
Illy sake ’ is rendered ‘ for thesake of my Memra ' (Is 4Sli). The 
Memra gave the Law (Ex 20). ‘These are the statutes . . . 
wliich Jahweh made between his Mkmrk and the children of 
Israel’ (Lv 2646). The Memra accomplished the exodus from 
Eg.vpt (Ex 313 , etc.X ’Jahweh thy God, his Slemra, is thy 

. v-.t ‘ -'thelandof Egypt’(Dt20iX Isaiah 

* - chinah of the King of the worlds 

ind then heard ‘the voice of the 

Memra ' (6'). 

The above are only a few typical passages of the 
use of the Memra (for an exhaustive list see F. 
Weber, JUdische Theologie, Leipzig, 1897, p. 180 ; 
A. Edersheim, Li/e and Times 0 / Jesus*, London, 
1887, ii. 659 ff. ; he was followed by >V. Fair- 
weather in HDB v. 284). What, then, did the 
Targuml-its understand by the Memra ? A cursory 
glance at the Aramaic version will be necessary 
before we answer this question. The demand for 
a version in the Aramaic vernacular by the retunied 
exiles must have been supplied very early ; it is 
difficult to s,ay how far bacK we are to jilace the 
in-stitution of the office of the M'’tluirg6man (‘ Dra- 
goman,’ ‘Interpreter’), ivlio rendeied into the 
vernacular each verse of (he Law and each three 
verses of the Prophets, a- they were read puUicly 
in the synagogue (cf. the office of the in 
the early Christian communitie.-,). The frequent 
repetition mu-st have produced a stereotyped ver- 
-ion. The exclamation of Christ on the Cross in 
the Aramaic of Ps 22' imlicates that the Bible was 
familiar to Him in that language ; and St. Paul’.- 
■ (iiotation of Ps 68'* in Eph T* is more in accordance 
with the Targum than with our Mas. Text or the 
I.XX. A written Targnm on Job existed at tlie 
time of Gamaliel [Shab. 115'i). Although neither 
Drigen nor Jerome mentions the existence of a 
Targnm. that of Onkelos had already at that time 
the positiiin of a kind of aiitiiorized version. 

•R Jehiidah say8, whosoever transplants a verse (of the 
l*ible>asit stands misrepresents tlie text, and wliosoet er ad'l- 
to It N a Ma^phi'iiier Let hiip ren'ler i: in accordance with our 

Till jum ' iOzty 
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Jewish scholars agree that this refers to Onkelos 
{e.g., Maimonides, in Yad, Ishuth viii. 4; see also 
L. Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge^, Frankfort, 
1892, ch. V.). The aim of the version was to give 
a correct rendering of the text. Where he ditt'ars 
from the original he does so in favour of the 
HSlakha and popular usages : 

Ex 2319 3491 , Dt 1421 are rendered ‘ Ye shall not eat flesh with 
milk ’ ; ‘ the fruit of the goodly tree ’ (Lv 2340) is already called 
clhrdg. ‘The Passover shall be eaten in one assembly’ (Heh. 
‘ one house ’) (Ex 1246) in accordance with Pesa^. 86a. 

It is obvious that the version was intended to 
embody Palestinian theology for popular use, and 
deviation from the original in the case of the names 
and acts of God was to guard against misconcep- 
tion of the nature and irreverent usage of the name 
of God. We find, accordingly, the divine unity 
insisted on : 

Elohim with a plural predicate is rendered in the singular 
(Gn 351 ) ; Dt 435 is translated ‘ to know that Jahweh is God, 
there is none beside him ’ ; ‘ Who is like unto thee among the 
gods?’ (Ex 15 II) becomes ‘There is none beside thee. Thou art 
God ’ ; so 1844 ‘Jahweh is great, and there is no other God.’ 

Jahweh may not even be contrasted with other 
gods. Not even may the term ‘ god ’ be applied to 
other divinities. 

They are either ‘ errors,’ ‘ abominations ’ (Gn 352 ), or ‘ terrors ’ 
(3132); ‘he brought him up to the high place of his terror’ 
(Heh. ‘ Ba’al ’) (Ku 2244). 

To avoid contrasting God with man or ascribing 
the same action to both, Onkelos would introduce 
a paraphrase : ‘ They believed in the Memra of 
Jahweh and in the prophecy of Moses’ (Ex 14*“), 
• the people murmured against the Memra of 
Jahweh and strove with Moses’ (Nu 2P- ^) ; or the 
construction would be changed into the passive : 
‘Let it not be spoken to us from before Jahweh’ 
(Ex 2(F“). The same construction is employed when 
human actions and passions are asoribM to God : 

‘ The voice of the lad was heard before God ’ (Gn 2141) ; ‘ the 
labour of my hands is revealed before God ' (3142) ; ‘ it is revealed 
before me ’ (Heb. ‘I know *) (Ex 349) ; a MSmar from before 
Jahweh came to Abimelech (Gn 203) ; ‘ Balaam met with a Memar 
from before Jahweh’ (Nu 233-4). This construction explains 
Onl^elos’s rendering of Dt 3321, which accidentally resembles 
Jn 149 ‘By his word the world was created.’ In the place of 
OTiy njni, ‘the everlasting arms,’ he reads, like the Peshi(ta 
version, □'lipn yiT ‘he (the Memra) sowed (= created) the 
world,’ which in the passive assumed the above rendering. 

It is evident that a version made under the influ- 
ence of rigid uncompromising monotheism and 
accepted as embodying Rabbinic theology would 
avoid the assumption of an intermediate being 
distinct from God. To compare tlie Memra with 
Philo’s Logos w’ould credit the Targuniists with 
more theosophy than they otherwise claim, and it 
would he also unaccountable why only this term 
and nothing more of Philonic exegesis and mystic- 
ism should have found its way into the Targums. 
Its use in all the Targums rather warrants the 
assumption that its adoption is older than the 
Alexandrian Logos. We are inclined to think that 
it was introduced by the M‘thurg®manlm when the 
name IHVH ceased to be pronounced and before 
Adonai was substituted, some time during the 
Persian period. The Memra, therefore, is the deity 
revealed in its activity, just as the Sh'khinah and 
Ikara represent the divine majesty and glory. The 
term is based on Gn 1^, emphasizing the fact that 
the world came into being bj’ divine command. 

Onkelos uses Memra when speaking of human 
anthoritj’ : 

‘The Memar of Pharaoh ’ (Heb. ‘the mouth of Pharaoh’) 
(Gn 4521 ) ; ‘ he does not receu e our Memra ’ (Heb. ‘ will not 
obey our voice ’) (Dt 2120 ). 

Literittre —Besides the works referred to in the art. see JP, 
art. ‘Memra’; S. D Luzzatto, Phitoxenus, Vienna, 183<1; 
W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im neutestamentl. 
Zeitalter-, Berlin, 1906, p. 399. A. E. SUFFRIN. 

MEN, THE. — In the Gaelic-speaking portion 
of Scotland ‘ the Men ’ were for about two cen- 
turies the recognized leader-, of religious thought, 
and the jiopnhir representatives of spiritual .and 


evangelical worship. They were called ‘ the Men ’ 
because they were la3rmen, and not ministers. 
The circumstances in which they arose varied in 
different districts ; the causes to which they owed 
their origin admit of little doubt. 

In the reign of James vi., Robert Bruce, the emi- 
nentEdinburgh preacher, was banished to Inverness. 
In a letter, written in Feb. 1613, to Sir James Semple, 
the laird of Belvise, the exiled minister says : 

‘If his Hieness wold command me to the scaffold, I have 
a good conscience to obey him, and it wold be more welcome 
to me nor this lingering death that I am in ’ (D. Calderwood, 
Hist, of the Kirk of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1842-49, vii. 183). 

The ‘ lingering death ’ which Bruce deplored re- 
■sulted in the establishment in Inverness of meetings 
for prayer and fellowship, and in the gathering 
together of bands of godly men whose influence 
continued to mould the religious life of the High- 
lands for many generations. 

After the restitution and re-establishment of 
Episcopacy in Scotland in 1662, nearly 300 ministers 
relinquished their livings, and their places were 
filled in the greater number of parishes by mini- 
sters who did not possess the confidence of the 
people. In the more populous districts of the 
South, the unity of the people, and their devotion 
to Presbyterianism, enabled them to maintain 
their religious zeal by means of ‘ conventicles,’ 
meetings for purposes of worship held in despite of 
the law. In the North a number of the ministers 
readily turned Episcopalian, and retained their 
livings. The people were less devoted to Presby- 
terianism, but, even so, the more devout among 
them were roused to opposition by the manner in 
which the vacant livings were filled. The parishes 
were large, the population was sparse, and com- 
bined action for the holding of religious meetings 
was almost impossible. Religious instruction was 
for a time neglected. The ‘ curates,’ as the new 
incumbents were called, exercised little or no in- 
fluence. When ministers were no longer regarded 
as leaders of the people in sacred things, there 
rose to take their place men of devout lives, of 
integrity of character, familiar with the Scriptures, 
and recognized as possessing spiritual gifts, who, 
going from parish to parish to hold meetings, were 
accepted as religious guides. 

At a later period, the arbitrary manner in 
which patronage was exercised in the Presby- 
terian Church, and acquiesced in by Church 
courts, revuved the influence and importance of 
an institution which had already obtained a foot- 
hold in many districts. Bands of earnest Christ- 
ians boldly denounced legal arrangements which 
ignored religious needs and aspirations, and the 
people honoured them for doing so. Interest in a 
common object drew them together. They deplored 
the low state of religion in the land, they yearned 
for spirituality of worship and a greater knowledge 
of Holy Scripture among their countrymen. They 
held montlily or quarterly meetings for prayer 
and fellowship. These were occasions of high 
spiritual enjoyment. Sometimes the company sat 
up during the whole night, and passed the time 
in prayer and praise and spiritual conversation. 

In order to prevent any misconstruction of their 
aims they provided themselves in some cases with 
carefully drafted constitutions. A document, 
dated 17th September 1788, setting forth the 
objects and rules of the society of the Men in 
Ross-shire sliows that, while they deplored the low 
■state of religion throughout the land, they did so 
not in a spirit f ^ ’r ■ ' ■. they were at 

the same time! ■ . ■ one another. 

Among varioii ■ ‘ thrusting in 

ministers on reclaiming congregations with the 
force of the law of patronage— pa.stors who have 
nothing in view but the fleece.' The same docu- 
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ment gives as one of the rules of the society : the congregation gathered that day. ‘ To rise to 
‘ Thirdly, as the Word of God requireth, that we the question ’ on a Communion Friday stamped the 
should consider one another, to provoke unto love speaker with the hall-mark of public recognition, 
and good works ; therefore, if one or more of us Henceforward his position was assured. He was 
see or hear anything unbecoming in the walk, one of ‘ the Men.’ 

conduct, or expressions of one another, that we be The popularity of the Men was a menace to the 
free with one another according to the Scripture Church wherever its services were not character- 
rule : “ Go tell thy brother his fault,” etc. (Mt ized by evangelical faithfulness. Many of them 
1815) . Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thine would not partake of the Sacraments at the hands 
lieart ; thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy neigh- of ministers of w-hom they did not approve, and 
Ixmr, and not suffer sin upon him ” ’ (Lv 19^’). It approved ministers were prevented by ecclesias- 
adds : ‘We are aware that this our meeting to- tical discipline from receiving those who held aloof 
gether, out of different parishes, will be miscon- from the worship of their own parishes. Resolu- 
.'tructed ; but, so far as we know ourselves, we tions against the Men were passed in Presbyteries 
have no divisive views in it; nor do we make a and Synods, but all efforts to crush them only 
faction, and we desire to give none offence.’ increased their popularity. The people believem 

Soundness of judgment characterized their utter- in them, honouring them for the strictness of their 
ances and their conduct. Their activity was far ! lives, and frequently asserting that they were 
removed from that fanatical enthusiasm into which possessed of the gift of prophecy, 
religious zeal frequently degenerates. One excep- In earlier times, wherev'er the doctrines of grace 
tion, still referred to with bated breath, when were faithfully proclaimed, the Men were faithful 
referred to at all, indicates their general abhor- to the Church, and tJiey undoubtedly created a 
rence of fanatical excess. They organized meetings taste for the more spiritual and evangelical preach- 
for prayer and the reading of Scripture among the | ing which began early in the 19th century. With 
lieople. The first Sabbath school in Ross-shire was ■ the revival of evangelicalism the special circum- 
opened by one of them— Findlater, known as the j stances in which they proved a religious force 
‘ Quaker merchant.’ Before the Bible was trans- passed away. But power and influence once 
lated into Gaelic, many of them were experts in i acquired are not readily abandoned. In many 
making a running translation from the English districts the Men heartUy welcomed and warmly 
ver.sion into the language of the people. The supported an evangelical ministry ; in othere they 
more gifted among them exjmunded the Word, and persistently and fiercely opposed all ecclesiastical 
not a few liecame eloquent and powerfirl preachers, influence. The estrangement continued too long, 
though lacking the training of the schools. The In parts of Sutherland, Inverness, and Ross-shire 
deep respect or the people for an ordained minis- they continued to stand aloof, and in the more 
try was reflected in the fact that these spiritual northern districts they formed bodies known as 
guides, even when their influence was most power- ‘ Separatists.’ The more they diverged from the 
ful, were called not ministers or preachers, but Church the more they developed contempt for all 
‘ the Men ’ {na Daoine). learning except a literal knowledge of the Author- 

By ‘the Men’ the evangelical spirit was kept ized Ver.sion of Scripture. They ^came narrow 
alive in large districts, and the comforts of religion and intolerant. Utterly disregarding all outward 
were administered in many a stricken home and in culture, they attempted to force upon the people a 
many a remote hamlet. They generally set apart religion of loveless gloom. From_ one extreme it 
one night of each week for prayer, and another for was easy to pass to others. Antinomianism was 
fellowship or conference. On the latter a portion openly professed in some districts, and exorcism 
of Scripture uas selected to be tlie subject of dis- u-as practised in others. These fitful throes were 
cussion. Tliispas-sage was referred to as the Bonn the spurious imitations of a life that had gone. In 
Ceisf, or tlie ‘(Question.’ The Men, each in turn, later times opposition to instrumental music and 
gave an ex’iiO'ition, generally bearing on experi- church choirs, a severe observance of the Sahbath, 
mental religion, and thus their gifts of speech and a blind devotion to the recognized translation of 
of seriiitural interpretation were developed. Fit- Scripture, a general condemnation of scholarship, 
ness to exixmnd Scripture in public assemblies, and a zeal for the doctrine of election which 
combined with blamelessness of life, secured recog- merged into fatalism characterized generally the 
nition as one of the Men. This exercise became scattered fragments of a body whose sway was at 
so popular that, whenever the Sacrament of the one time both powerful and beneficent. 

Lord’s .Supper was administered, a day was set But the old spirit has not altogether disappeared, 
apart for the Men. Generally it was the Friday A different type is occasionally met with. ‘Men,’ 
between the Fast-day and the day of Preparation, tender-hearted and spiritually-minded, still pre- 
It was known as la na Ceist (‘the day of the serve the best traditions of a past age. In the 
Question I. Great gatherings were expected when absence of the minister one of these may be found 
popular Men came to ‘ the Communion.’ AVor- here and there to conduct the Sunday service in 
shipper-- often travelled long distances, and from far church or meeting-house. Standing at the pre- 
and near ; multitudes, who never became church center’s desk, equally ready to give an extempore 
members, attended faithfully on the Men’s day. address or to read a portion of some 18th cent. 

The presiding minister opened the .service with divine, he follows devoutly the usual order of 
praise, prayer, and the reading of Scripture, and service, except that he does not pronounce the 
afterwards called for the p.as.sage which was to j benediction. These Men live saintly lives, they 
become the ‘ Question.’ One of the more highly are honoured by the people, and they help to pre- 
honoured of tlie Men announced a passage, indi- serve the .simplicity and spirituality of religion, 
eating its bearing on Christian experience, and G. R. M.4CPHAIL. 

reque-sting speakers to deal with some such topic j MEN OF GOD. — Lyndi bozhii, or ‘ Men of 
as ‘marks by which God's children are dis- ' God,’ is the self-assumed name of a Russian sect 
tinguislied from the world,’ ‘marks of true con- i who regard themselves as the only true worshippers 
version,’ ‘marks of saving faith," etc. Then the ! of God ; they believe that God is to be found only 
presiding minister called upon the mo.st aged and i among themselves, ordinary Christian church-goers 
experienced Chri'tiaiis present to give the ‘ marks" i being, in their view, worldlings. By the outside 
to their fellow-Christians. This service was gene- world they are usually known a.s ‘ Khlysti,’ i.e. 
rally held in the open air. It' iKipularity was ‘ Fiagellant.s," though they themselves repudiate 
such that the large.st church could seldom contain • this title. As a matter of fact, they are essentially 
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not flagellants but dancers, flagellation being a 
mere accompaniment of the dance, and not even 
a universal practice. The name is probably a cor- 
ruption from ‘Christh,’ the oldest traceable title 
by which they designate themselves as those who 
have Christ in their midst, in their leaders. 

Although the Men of God have many ‘ Christs,’ 
they are not a Christological sect in the proper 
sense of the word, for their Christology is only one 
side of their doctrine of spiritual ecstasy ; that is 
to say, they are a secret sect who practise asceti- 
cism and fw into trances. Their principal means 
for drawing down the Spirit is dancing (radtniye) ; 
other devices are the singing of songs, of which 
they have a great number, couched in highly 
poetical language, and fasts. A member of this 
sect who succeeds in receiving the Spirit in full 
measure becomes a Christ or even a God Zebaoth 
(a Christ of the highest rank) or a Mother of God ; 
th(»e who receive the Spirit in a less degree are 
invested with the title of one of the apostles, or of 
the ecclesiastical saints, and honoured as prophets 
or prophetesses. In their belief, even Jesus of 
Nazareth first became a Christ only through re- 
ceiving the Spirit at His baptism. While these 
persons have received the Spirit as a permanent 
possession, ordinary members of the community 
may obtain Him temporarily through the same 
means. 

Besides severe and often protracted fasts, com- 
plete sexual abstinence is a feature of their asceti- 
cism. Those who enter the sect as married people 
must henceforth live as brothers and sisters. 
Others are, as a rule, not permitted to marry at 
all, but may take a young woman into their house 
as ‘spiritual sister’ in ‘spiritual marriage,’ ex- 
clusive of sexual intercourse. The latter consti- 
tuted the trespass of Adam and Eve, and is con- 
demned as the sin xar i^axh ^ ; in accordance with 
this vieWj childbirth is regarded as extremely 
sinful, while children are despised as ‘ little sins.’ 
Generally speaking, the Men of God aim at a 
monastic style of living, their houses being 
arranged as convents smd the women wearing a 
kind of nun’s dress. Like aU Russian sectaries, 
they enforce complete abstinence from intoxicat- 
ing li(^uors ; even coifee, and in many communities 
tea also, is forbidden. On the whole the Khlystic 
system of morals lays so much stress on the 
mortification of the flesh (the resurrection of which 
they deny) that it has not been able to set up a 
practical ideal of life. Altruism appears among 
them essentially as sympathy, which has to display 
itself in the bestowal of alms. Besides practising 
asceticism, they lay g^eat stress on the voluntary 
endurance of persecution from the State and from 
the Church, and the sect is persecuted even to the 
present day as ‘extremely pernicious.’ In earlier 
centuries the persecution was excessively brutal ; 
attempts were made to crush them by the rack 
and the scafl'old, but in vain, and they furnished 
many martyrs. Since the beginning of the 19th 
cent, those methods have been replaced by im- 
prisonment and transportation to the Caucasus 
and Siberia. 

The Men of God, however, seek to show the 
courage of their opinions not by open confession of 
their faith, but by concealment of it, and it is pre- 
cisely their obstinacy in this matter that has often 
brought upon them increased severity of punish- 
ment. This concealment of their belief is due to 
their view of the Holy Spirit, whom they regard 
as a power which shuns olwervation, revealing 
Himscdf in secret and averse from publicity. If a 
man talks about the Spirit, he loses Him. Con- 
sequently not only are their ecstatic religious 
services secret, but they generally conceal the fact 
of their adherence to the sect. They outwardly 
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conform to the State Church, and attend Confes- 
sion and Holy Communion, although they spit out 
the wine afterwards. They themselves celebrate 
communion with kvas (a sour drink from rye meal 
and malt) or with water. 

Any one who desires admission into the sect 
must, at an initiatory rite, conducted with an 
extremely elaborate ceremonial, swear a solemn 
oath that under no circumstances whatever, not 
even under the severest persecution, will he dis- 
close his belief either to his nearest relatives or to 
the ecclesiastical confessor. In reality this sect 
thoroughly despise the State Church as ‘ the world,’ 
the kingdom of Satan, and regard the ‘popes’ 
(clergy) as Jewish priests and Pharisees. In opposi- 
tion to the Orthodox Church, they are sure that 
they are the only true Church, the Kingdom of 
God on earth, because they alone possess the Spirit 
of God. The services of the Orthodox Church are 
useless, since they dispense with dancing, the 
roper means for bringing down the Spirit from 
eaven. 

The Men of God have also services in which 
there is no dancing ; these are the ‘ usual confer- 
ences,’ and consist in singing, and the reading and 
exposition of Holy Scripture; but they are only 
assemblies for attracting adherents, and they hint 
darkly at the ‘better services.’ In reality the 
source of revelation for this sect is not Holy 
Scripture, but the Spirit which descends on them 
during the dance. Any one who feels the desire 
for the ‘better services’ must undergo long pre- 
paration before he is received into the sect by one 
of the leaders and admitted to them. In the 
'better services’ a kind of frenzied dance takes 
place, consisting of a series of variously arranged 
movements performed singly and collectively, while 
songs are sung without any instrumental accom- 

J iamment. The object of the dance is to induce at 
east some of the performers to fall into an ecstasy 
(named the ‘ bath of regeneration,’ since the 
radeniye is regarded as the real spiritual baptism 
in opposition to the mere water-baptism of the 
Church). The ‘ Christs,’ ‘ Mothers of God,’ 
prophets and prophetesses especially, but some- 
times also the ordinary members of the community, 
when in the ecstatic state, break into improvised 
doggerel, and prophesy the 'common fate’ of their 
sect and the 'private fate’ of individual members. 
This secret service closes with a common meal — 
the ‘love-feast’ — which is regarded as the true 
communion. The services generally begin in the 
evening, and continue far into the night. 

The sectaries have also provided a substitute for 
the other sacraments of the State Church. But 
the ritual varies in the difierent congregations and 
even in the same congregation, according to cir- 
cumstances. The Men of God do not believe, with 
the Orthodox Church, that a sacrament must have 
the prescribed form in order to be efficacious ; in 
their view, the Spirit operates unfettered and 
creates for Himself whatever form He chooses. 
They seem to have special rites of their own, such 
as uancing round a tub filled with water at the 
summer solstice. Here, doubtless, we have to do 
with a relic of Slavic heathenism, and vestiges of 
heathen ideas are also found in their songs and 
liturgical formulae. This rite, however, has re- 
ceive a Christian colouring in the vision of the 
‘golden Christ,’ who appears out of the steam 
above the vessel. 

The attribution of sexual excesses and sacrificial 
rites to the Men of God appears, according to the 
Russian official reports themselves, to be utterly 
slanderous and merely a device of the State Church 
to combat the sect, and brand as hypocritical 
an asceticism which is more strenuous than her 
own. 
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Oiir earliest sources of information regarding 
the sect, which they call ‘ Christovshtchina/ are 
Yevrosin (who wrote in 1691), Dimitri, bishop of 
Rostov (who wrote between 1702 and 1709), and 
Theophylact Lopatinski (1745), and further infor- 
mation is found in the reports of two trials of 
Khlysti held at Moscow between 1733-39 and 
1745-57. The first shows the sect reckoning its 
adherents for the most part in the Moscow monas- 
teries, among monks and nuns and peasants con- 
nected with the monasteries ; it also comprised 
some tradespeople. In the monasteries it seems to 
have marked a reaction against deeply - rooted 
immorality. It also spread beyond Moscow, to the 
district of Moscow itself, to Yaroslav and Uglitch, 
and to the town of Venyov, south of Moscow. In 
the first trial Prokofi Lupkin, a soldier of the 
lx)dyguard (streleiz), appears as ‘ Christ,’ his wife, 
Akulma Ivanovna, and the nuns Nastasya and 
Marfa (who were lx)th finally beheaded in Petro- 
grad) as ‘Mothers of God.’ Altogether more than 
300 persons were condemned. 

According to the reports of the second trial, the 
sect had considerably diminished in the Moscow 
mona.steries, but, on the other hand, had spread 
much more widely among the peasant population 
as far as Petrograd and in the government districts 
of Vladimir and Nijni-Novgorod, while, at the 
same time, Moscow maintained its central position 
a? the head-quarters of the sect. 

Moscow -was the scene of operations of the 
‘ Christs ’ Serge Osipov, Vasili Stepanov, and, more 
famous than these, Andreyan Petrov, who, known 
as the ‘ Happy Idiot,’ had the entree to the 
houses of the aristocracy, and carried on his pro- 
paganda there for the sect not entirely without 
success. The communities of Khlysti in ether 
places also possessed ‘ Christs ’ and ‘ Mothers of 
God.’ 

Lupkin and Petrov belong to the seven * Christs’ 
namM by the legend which describes the origin of 
tho_ Men of God (as the seventh they reckon 
Selivanov, the founder of the Skoptzy sect, which 
split oflf from the Khlystovshtchina in 1772). 
Since the reports of the trials prove the correctness 
of the as.sertions of their tradition regarding the 
.seven ‘ Christs ’ and the ‘ Mothers of God ’ Akulina 
and Nasta.sya, the tradition may be trusted as to 
what it relates concerning the earlier ‘Christs’ 
Danila Philipov and Ivan Suslov. Of these the 
first is said to have also ranked as ‘ God Zebaoth ’ 
and to have founded the sect about the middle 
of the 17th cent, in the govemment district of 
Kostroma, while the second, as his disciple, spread 
it in the Oka and Volga di.stricts and introduced 
it into Moscow. The evidence of Dimitri and 
Theophylact as to the founder of the Khlystovsh- 
tchina applies to Suslov ; but ancient songs of the 
Khl\ sti speak of one ‘ Christ,’ .4veryan, who lived 
in the 14th cent., and of another, Yemelyan, who 
laboured in Moscow in the time of Ivan the 
Terrible. The majority of Russian scholars con- 
sider the sect much older than historical informa- 
tion reaches. Although the attempt to derive it 
from the heathenism of the Slavs and Finns must 
be pronounced unfortunate, owing to the decidedly 
Christian character of the sect, the suggestion 
which derives it from the Bogomils (g.r.) seems 
extremely credible : but, on the other hand, the 
Khlysti are entirely devoid of a trace of the 
Bogomili.in co-smology, and they suggest rather 
the Messalians or Enchites iq.v.). 

In the 19th cent. Kostroma and Moscow main- 
tained their central importance in an ideal sense 
as places hallowed by tradition, especially in eon- 
'Cquence of the intense activity of the ‘ Mother of 
CchI,’ Ulyana Vasilyevna. The actual centre, 
howe', er, wa- shifted in the middle of the century 


soutli-eastward into the government districts of 
Nijni-Novgorod, Samara, and Tamhov, through 
the activity of Radayev and the ‘ Christs ’ Vasili 
Shtsheglov and Avvakum Kopylov. The former, 
with his peculiar mystical teaching, and like some 
later ‘ Christs,’ takes a special place among the 
Khlystovshtchina inasmuch as, by appealing to 
the trance-producing spirit, he caused asceticism 
to fall into abeyance, and shamefully abused the 
devotion of his female followers. On the other 
hand, Vasili Shtsheglov and the ‘ Christs ’ resem- 
bling him have no immoral rites ascribed to them, 
but merely unchastity. 

In the further course of the century the centre 
of the sect was pushed still further southward into 
the Caucasus territory, especially through the 
conspicuous energy of Kopylov’s pupil, Perphil 
Katfisonov. He and his folloivers again took the 
title ‘God Zebaoth,’ and ruled not only all the 
communities of the Caucasus, where the Khlysti, 
under their new name ‘Shaloputy’ (‘eccentrics’), 
lead a considerably harassed existence, but also 
those of Southern Russia upwards to Smolensk, 
each of whicli has its own ‘ Christ.’ Many Khlysti 
communities honour as a Christ the orthodox 
‘Father John of Kronstadt,’ famous through 
Russia for his faith-healing. 

The Khlysti communities are not large, since 
they depend for their increase, as they must, on 
account of their sexual abstinence, almost entirely 
on proselytism. Althougli they are now generally 
to be found everywhere in the Russian Empire 
where there are Russian peasantry, their total 
number, which can he only aTOroximately 
reckoned, cannot exceed 200,000. Their signifi- 
cance for the national life, however, is, on account 
of their sober, industrious mode of life, far greater 
than this number would lead one to suppose. 
This article, the attitude of which is very dmerent 
from that of Russian scholars, is based upon the 
writer’s hook, Die russischen Sekten, i. (Leipzig, 
1907), which, besides the Khlysti, deeds with such 
sects as the Skakuny, Malyovantzy, and Paniyash- 
kovtzy, all of which are dependents of the difierent 
bodies of the Khlystovshtchina. The latter have 
assumed special forms as they passed from the 
sphere of influence of the Greek Orthodox Church 
to that of the Lutherans, the Stundists, and the 
Molokani { ‘ Milk-drinkers ’). Among the Lutheran 
Finns of Ingermannland the sectaries are called 
Skakuny (‘Hoppers’). Kondrati Malyovanny 
founded a sect intermediate between the Klilystov- 
shtchina and Stundism in Tarashtcha in the govern- 
ment district of Kieff about 1890, and his teaching 
caused an epidemic of trance-phenomena. The 
Molokani-Khlysti are called Pryguny (‘ JumMrs ’). 
There were, and still are, numerous other Ix)dies 
which, on account of some peculiarity, split oil 
from the sect. Although the ‘Worshippers of 
Napoleon,’ who used to revere him as a ‘ Christ,’ 
seem to have died out, the Adamites, who seek to 
get rid of modesty as a relic of the Fall, and, 
therefore, go naked at divine service and in their 
houses, still exist to-day. The sect of the Pani- 
yashka regard the body as not only sinful but 
directly possessed by the devil, and intensify their 
asceticism accordingly. 

LiTsa-iTCRE.— The most important Russian works on the seel 
are: I. Dobrotvorski, Lyudi bozhii Rns^hnya suktutak nazy- 
vayemych duchornych ehrif^tian (• The Men of God : the Russian 
Sect of the so-called spiritual Christians ’), Kasan, 1869 ; frag- 
ments of this have been translated into German by A. Pfizmaier 
in .SH'.l W CIV. [ISel] and DWA W xx.viv. [1881] and xxxv. [1885] ; 
N. Reutski. Lyttdi Bftzhii i Skopfzy (‘The Men of God anil 
I Skoptzis'), Mos.;.>w, 1872; K. Kntedov, Sekfy Kklystov t 
I Sk<-ptzor (‘The Sects of the Khlysti and Skoptzis’). Kasan, 

I l^’l, ^Stavropol, 1900 ; A. Rozhdestvenski, Khh ^foKshtchma 
I I iNAopfr-’Ac stro a Rosvfi (‘ Khlystov-ntchina and .8koptz:sm in 
Ru— ia'), Moscow, 1S83. There arc algo numerous articles in 
newspapers. K. GRASS. 
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MENCIUS.— I. Life. — Mencius, or Meng-tse 
(371-288 B.C.), second only to Confucius in the 
annals of orthodox Chinese philosophy, was born 
in Tsou of a family whose ancestral home was in 
Lu, the native State of Confucius. While still 
very young, he lost his father; he was educated 
by his mother, who is famous among the women 
of China for the care with M’hich she brought np 
her son. Nothing is known of his other pre- 
ceptors, except that they were of the school of 
Confucius, whom Mencius regarded as supreme 
among men, and proposed to himself as example 
(Mencius, II. i. 2, iv. ii. 22). When we get cer- 
tain knowledge of him, he is a person already 
well known and accompanied by disciples, moving 
from one State to -another according as the re- 
ception of himself and his doctrines was favourable 
or otherwise, accepting such gifts as he deemed 
consistent with his self-respect, and devoting him- 
self to the exposition of lus views on ethics and 
politics. This he did with acumen and consider- 
able liveliness, frequently using illustrations, some 
of which are famous. 

From the man of Song, who assisted his com to grow long 
by palling it up, we are to leam the need of patience in the 
development of character (n. L 2). The moral absurdity of 
not patting an immediate end to unrighteous practices is 
illustrated by the man who stole his neighbour’s fowls, and 
who replied to one who remonstrated with him, ‘I will 
diminish my appropriations, taking only one fowl a month 
till next year, and then I will make an end of the practice ’ 
(m. ii. 8). 'nie Niu mountain, whose natural vegetation is 
destroyed by axes and bills and the browsing of cattle, is a 
0gure of human nature, which, through the occurrences of 
dail^ life, loses its native goodness and cannot r^;aia it 
durmg the brief respite of ibe night or the calm of dawu 

(VI. i. 8). 

In addressing himself to the princes and governors 
of his time, Mencius may sometimes have been 
guilty of undue compliance with the faulty dis- 
positions of those with whom he dealt (I. li. 5) ; 
if so, it was from no unworthy motive, but only 
to secure the more ready acceptance of lus teach- 
ing. For the most part he spoke his mind with 
an admirable freedom, not overawed by ‘ the pomp 
smd display ’ of the great (vn. ii. 34), but acting 
according to his own teaching that respect is 
best shown by giving righteous counsel (ii. ii. 2). 
Mencius is quite conscious of his own worth. He 
alone in his age could bring tranquillity and good 
order to the empire (ii. u. 13). His words will 
not be altered by any future sage (in. ii. 9). He 
has, accordingly, a keen sense of the respect due 
to him (II. ii. 11, IV. i. 24), though he occasionally 
employs unworthy shifts to mamtain his dignity 
(II. ii. 2). Looking on himself as the continuer 
of the Confucian teaching (vn. ii. 38), he regarded 
it as an urgent duty to wpose the teachings of 
Yang and Mo (in. ii. 9). This he did with vigour 
and acuteness, while always willing to receive 
repentant heretics without reproaches, not tying 
up the leg of a pig which hfid already been got 
back into the pen (vn. ii. 26). The last twenty 
years of his life Mencius spent in Lu, where, with 
the assistance of his disciples, he prepared that sole 
record of his teaching which is called by his name 
and now forms one of those standard writings 
known as The Four Books. 

2 . Ethics. — Mencius’s view of human nature is 
fundamental. Man s nature is good in the sense 
that ‘from the feelings proper to it it is consti- 
tuted for the practice of what is good’ (vi. i. 6). 
The four cardinal virtues — benevolence, righteous- 
ness, propriety, knowledge — are not infused into 
man firom without, but have their rise from the 
feelings of commiseration, of shame and dislike, 
of modesty and compliance (reverence and respect 
[VI. i. 6]), of approving and disapproving (li. i. 6). 
These four principles are accepted as jisychologic^ 
facts not reducible, e.g., to any form of self- 
intei-est (ii. i. 6). All that is needed for perfect 


virtue, in which a man becomes possessor of him- 
self (III. i. 4), is that these innate principles be 
developed (ll. i. 6, Vll. i. 15 ; cf. also ‘All things 
are already complete in ns’ [vil. i. 4]); and for 
this human nature is self-sufficient ; failure arises 
not from lack of ability, but simply from not 
making the necessary effort (I. i. 7, IV. i. 10). 
From another point of view Mencius analyses 
human nature into chih (‘ mind,’ ‘ will,’ voDs) and 
ch'i (‘passion-nature,’ yf/oxn). The former is su- 
preme, but the latter is not to be violently 
suppressed, but developed in accordance with 
righteousness. Otherwise one’s nature suffers 
defeat — as it also suffers defeat through action 
in which the mind feels no complacency. The 
mating of the passion-nature with righteousness 
is to be accomplished only by persistent practice 
of righteousness ; but, given a mind set on right- 
eousness, this result necessarily follows (ll. i. 2). 
The violent suppression of the pa^ion-nature, by 
which the integrity of a man’s oeing is impaired, 
must be distingnished from the abscission of de- 
sires in an ethical interest (vil. ii. 35). Mencius, 
in basing his ethics on hnman nature, appears to 
have been not unaware of the ambiguity of the 
term ‘nature.’ Such seems to be the dnft of a 
Socratic argument m which he maintains that ‘ the 
nature is not to be confounded with the pheno- 
mena of life’ (VI. i. 3 [Legge’s tr.]). Elsewhere 
he points out that there are desires which are 
natural, but in connexion with them there is the 
appointment of heaven, and the superior man does 
not say of them, ‘ It is my nature.’ There are 
also moral propensities which are the appointment 
of heaven, but which the superior man recognizes 
rather as natural (vn. ii. 24). In things equally 
natural there is a gradation of worth, which can 
be recognized by thinking (vi. i. 14 f,). More- 
over, the sense of shame, which a man may not 
lack (vn. i. 6f.), is indicative of his having a 
moral constitution, which alone is properly his 
nature. In the possession of this nature, good 
in its composition, all men are alike, evidence 
of this bemg found in the fact that, as in 
matters of physical taste, music, and beauty 
there are common standards, so also is it in 
morals (vi. i 7). This originally good nature is 
the child heart (iv. ii. 12), which differentiates 
man from the lower animals (iv. ii. 19) ; and in 
possessing it the ordinary man is of one kind 
with the sages (II. i. 2, ill. i. 1), who simply have 
apprehended before me what my mind also ap- 
proves (VI. i. 7). The sages, however, are spon- 
taneously what other men attain to by effort 
(rv. ii. 19, VII. ii. 33), though they, too, learned 
from other men (ll, i. 8). The great man is he 
who does not lose his child heart (iv. ii. 12) ; but 
for most men it is lost, and the grand aim of 
education is its recovery (vi. i. 11). Morality is 
the supreme task laid on each man (iv. i. 19), 
which requires unremitting diligence (vi. i. 9, vu. 
ii. 21). Nothing can be done with self-satisfied 
conformists to current standards, those ‘thieves 
of virtue’ (vil. ii. 37); for it is necessary that 
mon^ty should criticize itself (vii. i. 5). The 
way to sage-like -virtue begins in ordint ry duties 
(VI. ii. 2), and the cariying out of principles al- 
ready possessed by all (VIl. iL 31). Vigorous 
action according to the law of ‘ reciprocity ’ is the 
closest approximation to perfect virtue (vn. i. 4). 
It is also perhaps hinted that virtue is the mean 
between extremes (il. i. 9, iv. ii. 6 f., 10). For 
self-direction it is of the greatest imixirtance ‘ to 
estimate the mind,’ i.e., to become acquainted 
with the real nature of one's motives (i. i. 7), and 
second thoughts are often best (iv. ii. 23). Life 
pre.sents a series of alternatives of nhich the 
higher is, by leflexion, to be chosen in spite of 
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the seduotiona and obscurations of sense (vi. 
i. 15). Righteousness is to be preferred before 
life itself (VI. i. 10). The righteous man is 
beyond the reach of c^amity (iv. ii. 28, VII. i. 21). 
The only inevitable calamity is self-incurred (iv. 
i. 8). True greatness is to practise virtue for the 
sake of oneself and of others, superior to the 
seductions or threats of riches, honours, poverty, 
and force (ill. ii. 2). To rejoice in virtue breeds 
unconscious grace of deportment, which is the 
perfection of music (iv. i. 27 ; cf. vil. i. 21). 

‘ Benevolence, righteousness, self - consecration, 
fidelity, with unwearied joy in these virtues — 
these constitute the nobility of Heaven’ (vi. i. 16). 
Realized virtue is sure of a transforming influence 
on others (iv. i. 12) ; failure to evoke a response 
should lead to self-examination (iv. i. 4). Virtue 
cannot be selfish ; to find purity by -withdrawing 
from all contact with evil one must become an 
earthworm (in. ii. 10). Each man is responsible 
to the extent of his moral attainment for the 
instruction of others (v. i. 7), and to instruct 
others is the greatest fidelity (ll. i. 8, in. i. 4), 
while neglect of this duty degrade.s the virtuous 
to the level of those whom they sliould teach 
(IV. ii. 7). Of the special virtues, filial piety 
is the only one that is referred to in any detail. 
Mencius quotes tbs definition of it as serving 
one’s parents with propriety, burying them with 
propriety, and sacrificing to them with propriety 
(in. i. 2). The service of parents is the greatest 
of all services and the root of all others ; it has 
regard not only to physical sustenance, but to the 
wishes of the parents (IV. i. 19) ; and it takes un- 
questioned precedence of dutie.s to wife or children 
(IV. ii. 30). Filial piety completes itself in the 
funeral rites (iv. ii. 13) ; and, in view of the 
importance of sacrifice to ancestors, lack of pos- 
terity is the gravest instance of unfilial conduct 
(IV. i. 26). 

3. Politics.— Mencius has no scheme of social re- 
construction. Existing social usages (e.g., concu- 
binage) and the existing political arrangement— an 
empire consisting of small States, each with its 
own king, but owning the supremacy of one State 
whose ruler is emperor — all this Mencius simply 
accepts. What he i.s concerned wdth is the rectifi- 
cation of moral relations within this existent social 
framework. He follows the current analysis into i 
the five relations of father and son, sovereign and 
minister, husband and wife, old and young, friend 
and friend ; and desire.s the cultivation of the 
corresponding virtues, affection, righteousness, har- 
mony in difference, order, fidelity (ill. i. 4). Of 
these relations that male and female should dwell 
together is the greatest (V. i. 2) ; and within the 
family we have in service of parents and obedience 
to elder brothers the fundamental exemplifications 
of benevolence and righteousness (iv. i. 27, vii. i. 
15). Mencius opposes any such obliteration of 
natural relations as he finds in Mo’s doctrine of 
universal love. Men have ‘a root,’ they have 
a special relation to tlmir ])arents and therefore a 
special duty corresponding thereto (III. i. 5). So, | 
too, Mencius opposes all pantisocratic schemes, and 
teaches that society iraidies a differentiation of 
function in which those who labour with the mind j 
govern, and those who labour with their strength 
are governed (iii. i. 4), and in which the teacher 
of righteousness has his due place (III. ii. 4). 
In Mencius's doctrine of the State two points are 
to be noted especially : the emphasis on morality 
and the democratic bias. Rule is b.a-cd not on 
force, but on willing sul>mi'-'ion aceordcil to virtue 
(n. i. 3, IV. ii. 16). If the ruler l>e virtuou-.. his 
influence will extend to all his subjects (iv. i. 
2 <1, ii. 5). There is no secret of statecraft — it 
needs only that the ruler give scope to the innate 


goodness of his nature (l. i. 7, U. i. 6). Let him 
dismiss all talk of ‘ profit,’ and think only of benevo- 
lence and righteousness (I. i. 1). In the disordered 
times of Mencius such a benevolent government, 
having regard for the people’s welfare (IV. i. 3, 9), 
would he immediately successful (II. i. 1). The 
truly benevolent ruler has no enemy within the 
empire (VII. ii. 4). Riders are the shepherds and 
parents of their people (l. i. 4, 6), and must make 
it their first business to see that they (the people) 
have a certain livelihood, for without that they 
will abandon themselves to crime (l. i. 7). Mencius 
is very emphatic on the necessary precedence of a 
sound economic condition. 

‘ When pulse and grain are as abundant as fire and water, 
how shall the people be other than virtuous?’ (vn. i. 23). 

Agriculture, therefore, and then education are 
prime interests of State (in. i. 3). The strength of 
a kingdom is in its morale (I. i. 5, IV. i. 1). De- 
struction is only self-incurred (iv. i. 8). A wise 
prince will be guided by his ministers (l. ii. 9), but 
he is himself ultimately responsible for the govern- 
ment of his State (l. ii. 6) ; he must treat his 
ministers with respect (II. ii. 2), regarding them as 
his hands and feet, and they will then regard him 
as their belly and heart (iv. ii. 3). In the appoint- 
ment of ministers members of old established 
families are to be preferred, an ancient kingdom 
being one in which there are families with this 
tradition of service (l. ii. 7). Indeed, the art of 
governing lies in securing the approbation of these 
great families (iv. i. 6). New men, however, are 
not to be excluded (i. ii. 7) ; only the ruler must 
seek those by whom he may be tanght (n. ii. 2). 
The love of what is good is the main qualification 
for being a minister, since those who have good 
thoughts will gladly lay them before him (vi. ii. 
13). Let the ruler 'be guided in the appointment 
and dismissal of ministers by the voice of the 
people (I. ii. 7). In a State the people are the most 
important element ; the spirits of the land and 
grain are the next ; and the sovereign is the 
lightest. Therefore to gain the peasantry is the 
way to become emperor (vn. ii. 14). The voice of 
the people is determinative of the sovereignty in a 
kingdom (l. ii. 10), and in accordance -with it a 
prince may rebel even against the emperor (i. ii. 3). 
For a sovereign forfeits his rights by wickedness 
and becomes a ‘ mare fellow ’ (i. ii. 8), and, if not 
removed by the members of the royal bouse (V. ii. 
9) or other ministers (vn. i. 31), he may be removed 
by the leader of a righteous rebellion. He who 
takes on him this duty of removing his sovereign 
must be sure that he is ' the minister of heaven ’ 
(II. i. 5, ii. 8). He who is such is marked out by 
the appointment of heaven showing its wiU by his 
personal action and his conduct of affairs, which 
are such as to win universal submission. 

'Heaven sees according as my people see; heaven hears 
according as my people hear’ (v. i, 6). 

All wars of ambition are condemned (iv. i. 14, 
vn. ii. 2), and ministers who encourage the ambi- 
tions of their prince are ‘robbers of the people’ 
(VI. ii. 9). If right government prevails in the 
empire, the princes of the feudatory States will be 
submissive one to another in proportion to their 
virtue, and not in proportion to their strength (iv. 
i. 7). As for the details of a truly benevolent 
government, ‘never has any one fallen into error 
who followed the laws of the ancient kings’ (iv. 
i. 1), whence sovereigns should imitate Yao, and 
ministers Shun (iv. i. 2, vi. ii. 10). 

4. Religion. — References in the -writings of Men- 
cius to religious -worship are merely incidental, and 
show that he accepted without criticism such wor- 
I 'liip of spirits and of ancestors as was then current. 

I Uf more interest are his references to heaven. He 
I quotes, with approval, from the Hhu King, or Book 
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of History , the saying that heaven, having pro- 
duced the inferior people, appointed for them rulers 
and teachers to be assisting to God (l. ii. 3). As 
heaven protects all, so, in glad imitation, should 
the ruler of a great State protect a small State, 
while the ruler of a small State should recognize 
the decree of heaven and be willing to serve the 
great State (l. ii. 3). Such obedience to heaven 
ensures preservation, while disobedience entails 
destruction (iv. i. 7). So, generally, ‘ calamity and 
happiness are men’s own seeking ’ (ii. i. 4), although 
heaven’s decree and man’s causality are both re- 
cognized : 

‘ That which happens without a man's causing it is from ths 
ordinance of heaven ’ (v. i. 6). 

There is a decree for everything, and a man 
should receive submissively what can be correctly 
ascribed thereto ; but he who understands what is 
meant will not stand under a precipitous wall, nor 
can death under fetters be justly ascribed to 
heaven’s decree, though death in the discharge of 
duty may be so attributed (vil. i. 2). Man’s duty, 
therefore, is to do the right and leave the issues to 
heaven (l. ii. 14, vn. i. 1), which in its painful 
discipline of individuals has moral ends in view 
(VI. ii. 15, VII. i. 18). From man’s nature we can 
know heaven ; and to preserve one’s mental consti- 
tution and nourish one’s nature is the way to serve 
heaven (vn. i. 1 ). To have no shame before 
heaven is one of the things in which the superior 
man delights (vn. i. 20). Heaven is the realized 
ideal after which man aspires (IV. i. 12). Specially 
su^estive is this saying : 

‘^ough a man mar ^ wicked, 3 'et if he adjust his thoughts, 
fast, and bathe, he may sacrifice to Shang-ti ' (iv. li. 25 ; for the 
full connotation of Shang-ti see art. Goo [Chinese]). 

5 . In conclusion a few miscellaneous points may 
be noted. Mencius indicates the correct method 
for understanding Nature by obedience and not 
by violence in the investigation of her pheno- 
mena (IV. ii. 26). He gives us a good canon of 
interpretation : 

* Those who explain the Odes [>.«. the classical Shi King] may 
not insist on one term so as to do violence to a sentence, nor on 
a sentence so as to do violence to the general scope ' (v. i. 4). 

To this may be added his comment on the Book 
of History, which may perhaps be generalized : 

* It would be better to be without the Book of History than 
to give entire credit to it ' (vn. iL 3). 

LrrBKATURS. — J. Legge, The Chinese Classics, Hongkong and 
London, lSdl-73, ii. The prolegomena and translation, without 
the Chinese text, are published separately. The Life and Works 
of Mencius, London, 1S75. See also E. Faber, The Mind of 
Mencius, tr. A. B. Hutchinson, London, 1882. 

P. J. Maclagan. 

MENDELSSOHN. — Moses Mendelssohn, 
otherwise Rabbi Moses of Dessau, philosopher, 
writer, and Bible translator, was bom 6th Sept. 
1729 at Dessau, where his father, Mendel, was a 
poor scribe and teacher in a family descended from 
Rabbi Moses Isserles, a distinguished Talmudist 
and philosopher of the 16th cent., known as 
‘ Rema.’ Moses Mendelssohn was taught Rab- 
binics by the local Rabbi, David Friinkel, who 
published a commentary on the Palestinian Talmud 
in 1742. Frankel was called to the Rabbinate of 
Berlin in that year, and the young student followed 
him there in 1743. 

At_ Berlin Mendelssohn was taught French and 
English by A. S. Gumperz, and taught himself 
Latin and Greek. His taste for philosophy was 
inspired by the study of Maimonides’ ‘ Guide of 
the Perplexed.’ He earned a precarious livelihood 
as tutor in the home of a well-to-do Jew-ish silk 
merchant, Isaac Bernhard, in whose warehouse he 
afterwards, and throughout his life, was employed 
as book-keeper. His evening and all his leisure 
he devoted to philosophy. He was a follower of 
Wolf and Leibniz, but was much induenced by the 
English School of empirics, especially Locke and 
Shaftesbury. His acquaintance with Lessing, who 


was also born in 1729, began in 1754, when he 
defended Lessing’s drama Die Juden against ad- 
verse criticism. Lessing became his lifelong friend, 
and dubbed him the second Spinoza. It was 
Lessing who had Mendelssohn’s first work printed 
— the Philosophische Gesprache (1755). In 1755 
they collaborated in an anonymous and piquant 
attack on the Berlin Academy— ein Meta- 
physike.r!, and the next year Mendelssohn trans- 
late Rousseau’s Discours sur Vorigine . . . de 
VirUgaliti parmi les homines, though he ridiculed 
the author’s partiality for man in a state of nature. 
Though M. Steinschneider (Cat. libr. Hebr. in Bibl. 
Bodleiana, Berlin, 1852-60) enumerates 39 searate 
Hebrew works of his, and though he wrote Hebrew 
poetry when a child of ten, it is as a writer of 
classical German that Mendelssohn became famons. 
His essay on aesthetics, Vom Erhabenen (1757), was 
studied by Schiller and Herder. In admiration, 
rather than in Lessiim’s pity and terror, he found 
the moral object of Tragedy. The stories about 
his friendship with Frederick the Great are legend- 
ary. On the contrary, he criticized the king’s 
Poesies diverses in 1760, and found fault with him 
for writing in French. The royal displeasure was 
so great that he was threatened with expulsion 
from Berlin, but the Marquis d’Argens intervened, 
and as a ‘ philosophe manvais catholique ’ pleaded 
with his Majesty as a ‘philosophe manvais pro- 
testant ’ to grant to the ‘ philosophe manvais juif ’ 
the privilege of residence. 

In 1763 Mendelssohn was awarded by the Berlin 
Academy a prize of 50 ducats for his essay Ueber 
die Evidens der metaphysischen Wissenschaften. 
In 1771 the Academy elected him a member, but 
Frederick the Great refused to confirm the appoint- 
ment, and no protest, not even that of Queen 
Ulrica of Sweden, was of any avail to get the king 
to alter his decision with regard to the ‘ beriihmter 
Jude.’ Among his own brethren, and especially in 
Berlin, Mendelssohn enjoyed the highest esteem. 
In 1764 he was freed from Jewish communal dues, 
and in 1772 further honour was shown to him by 
his co-religionists. 

His Socratic Dialogue called Phaedon, oder iiber 
die Unsterblichkeit der Seele was published in 1767, 
and created an immense sensation. It was trans- 
lated into nearly all European languages. A 
Hebrew translation by I. B. Bmg, with a preface by 
N. H. Wessely, appeared in 1787, and an English 
translation by C. Cullen in 1792. That work 
showed a notable reaction against the free thought 
of Voltaire, and was welcomed by the learned as 
well as by those in high places, from Winckelmann 
to Prince Carl of Brunswick. It was the first book 
of philosophy read and discussed by Goethe and 
later by Schiller, and dissuaded from suicide many 
disappointed or degenerates. Mendelssohn rapidly 
accmired a unique position among the intellectuals 
of Berlin. His chief friends, besides Lessing, were 
Hamann, Gleim, Wieland, and Herder, and the 
Swiss writers Zimmermann, Iselin, (jlessner, and 
Lavater. 

The last was the famous physiognomist, immor- 
talized by Darwin ; but it was in his capacity as 
a very zealous pastor that he caused the Jewish 
philosopher much trouble and annoyance. He 
I publicly dedicated his translation of C. Bonnet’s 
Palingintsie philosophiqiie (1769) to Mendelssohn, 
and urged him to abandon Judaism and become a 
Christian. The Jew, having obtained the sanction 
of the ‘ Consistorium zur Censur,’ replied in his 
Schreiben an den Herrn Diakonus Lavater zu 
Zurich (1770), manfully defending his position. It 
was not only yesterday that he had examined the 
evidences of his own religion. What but convic- 
tion would induce him to remain a persecuted 
Jew ? He would never change his religion. 
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This reply proJueed a storm of protest. J. B. 
Kolbele in his Antiphudon (1770) ^vas among those 
■who heaped invective upon him in various pamph- 
lets, of which his best biographer, M. Kayserling, 
gives a full list. Nest year an anonymous Pio- 
memoria appeared in his defence. 

Tlie attack, though it injured his health, turned 
his thoughts to Judaism and the Jews. As early 
as 1761 he had prepared a Hebrew Commentary on 
the Logic of Maimonides, and had presented the MS 
to one Samson Kalin, who published it as his own. 

Perhaps his most important work, so far as his 
influence on his co-religionists was concerned, wa.s 
his translation of the Pentateuch into classical 
German ■with a biiir, or commentary, in Hebrew. 
His first assistant was Solomon Hubno {i 1813), 
who quarrelled with Mendelssohn in 1780. Men- 
delssohn’s brother Saul took Dubno’s place in the 
translation of Exodus, but Hartwig Wessely, a 
scholar born rich, but afterwards impoverished, 
later became his chief collaborator. This transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch met with much opposition 
from the orthodox Rabbis Landau, Jacob Lissa, 
Elijah WTlna, and Hirschel Levin (formerly chief 
Rabbi of London and then of Berlin) because of 
what they thought a heretical mistranslation in 
Lv 19”, where ‘ thou shalt rebuke thy neighbour ’ 
was toned down to ‘ canst ’ ; but the storm of 
opposition ceased, largely through the aid of 
Italian Rabbis, who, though orthodox, were also 
enlightened. 

Mendelssohn’s translation of the Psalms, which 
had been begun before 1770, was not completed for 
thirteen years. During this period the translator 
took up the work only spasmodically and just 
when some particular Psalm suited his mood of 
the moment. It was intended for Christian rather 
than for Jewish readers, and it was first printed in 
German characters, not Hebrew. The publisher 
Maurer bought the MS for 500 thalers and pub- 
lished it in 1783, but lost money by the publication ; 
next year it was published in Hebrew characters 
with a biur by one Joel Ldive. The Song of 
Deborah and the Song of Songs were the other 
Bible translations completed by Mendelssohn. 
His commentary on Ecclesiastes he had published 
anonymously in 1769. It was clear and sympa- 
thetic, but, though greatly ailraired by Herder, is 
notable chiefly for a novel division into sections, 
differing from the traditional chapters. Mendels- 
sohn was a keen opponent of the higher criticism 
of those days, and scouted Bishop Benjamin Kenni- 
cott’s textual alterations of the Bible. One imme- 
diate result of the translatiou was a change in the 
course of education of Jewish boys, and the inculca- 
tion of German rather than Jewish ideas. Part 
of the Jewish liturgy was also translated by him, 
viz. the HaggSda, a I’assover serv ice— a fact which 
seems to have escaped the notice of bibliographers. 

In 1776 Mendelssohn collected money — and 
student.s — for the unsectarian college ‘ Philan- 
thropin’ of Dessau. In 1781 he and his rich 
disciple, Isaac Daniel Itzig, founded the Jewish 
Free school in Berlin, the first institution of the 
kind, ■where not only Bible and Talmud, but also 
German, French, and sciences ■were taught by 
Jewish and Christian teachers. Similar institu- 
tions were afterwards founded on the same plan 
in Breslau and other cities. 

After his wife’s death, Lessing had to battle for 
tolerance in his Anti-Goeze, and conceived the idea 
of meeting the theologians with a comedy. This 
wa.s the orgin of his famous drama Nathan der 
Weise, which appeared in 1779, and which was in 
some respwts a development of his youthful pro- 
duction Die Juden. Lessing himself founds the 
play on the story of the Jew Melchizedek in ' 
Boccaccio's Decameron. About no German work i 


except Goethe’s Fa.nst has so much been written. 
Nathan is Mendelssohn, Recha his daughter 
Dorothea, the templar Lessing, the Swiss widow 
Daja is intended for Lavater, the dendsh is Men- 
delssohn’s mathematical friend Abraham Wolf 
Rechenburg, and so on. The play itself is not a 
plea for Jews and Judaism, but for toleration and 
humanity, and an attack upon religious persecution 
of all kinds. In Vienna it was confiscated. The 
controversy engendered by Nathan der Weise led 
to a plea for the civil emancipation of the Jews 
by C. W. von Dohm {Uber die biirgerliche Verbes- 
serung der Juden, Berlin, 1781), translated into 
French by Mirabeau (London, 1787). Six hundred 
copies of this translation were forwarded to Paris 
for the use of the French States General, but lost 
in that troublous time, and eventually burnt in the 
Bastille. In 1782 Mendelssohn published a trans- 
lation of Manasseh ben Israel’s Esperanqa de Israel 
(Amsterdam, 1650), with an introduction pleading 
for emancipation. He was again reproached for 
remaining a Jew, or for being a ‘ wobbler ’ between 
Judaism and Christianity, and this induced him to 
write his Jerusalem (1783), a work on religions 
power and Judaism. In this book, translated into 
English in 1783, he vindicated his Judaism and 
explained why he was not a Christian. It is a plea 
for the separation of State and Church, and urges 
that ‘ Kirchenrecht ’ is incompatible with true 
religion. Judaism, he urged, has no dogmas or 
chains upon belief ; Joseph Albo (t 1444), who had 
reduced the thirteen creeds formulated by Maimon- 
ides to three (cf. ERE iv. 246‘), was no heretic. 
Judaism required conformity ■with ceremonial law, 
but tolerated complete liberty of opinion. 

In a Reader for his children, Mendelssohn sub- 
stitutes in the creeds the words ‘ I recognize as 
true and certain ’ for the words ‘ I Wieve.’ 
Ceremonial laws he regarded as a sort of living 
scripture and the great bond between Jew and 
Jew, urging that, even if their utility were no 
longer clear, they ■were still binding. Actions are 
our duty, but creeds, symbols, and formulas are 
the fetters of reason. In this way he reconciled 
the deism of Leibniz and the English deists with 
revealed law. His Jerusalem and his unfinished 
Betrachtungen uber Bonnet’s Palingenesie are both 
pleas for toleration, but not for uniformity of 
belief. In both he warns his disciples against 
prejudice, superstition, and even enthusiasm. 
Jerusalem excited an enormous sensation. Kant 
said that it was incontrovertible, and ■wrote a 
highly appreciative letter about it ; Mirabeau said 
that it ought to be translated into every European 
language ; Michaelis found fault ■with its con- 
demnation of Anglican bishops for consenting to 
sign the Thirty-nine Articles, and Mendelssohn 
had to explain his position in the Berliner Monats- 
sehri/t, of ■which he was one of the founders in 
1783. By some contemporaries he was attacked as 
an atheist and by others as a ‘ Talmud Rabbi,’ but 
he saw no inconsistency between his philosophical 
belief and his faith. His Hebrew works are written 
entirely from the Rabbinical standpoint, and he 
was a good Talmudist, as is proved by his corre- 
spondence with Jacob Emden. 

Mendelssohn’s Morgen.dunden, like his Bible 
translation, was in the first instance intended to 
lead his son Joseph to a true belief in God. Its 
publication, in 1785, was ilesigned as a refutation 
of Spinozism itself as well as of the charge that 
Lessing was a Spinozist. In 1853 Alexander von 
Humboldt, in a letter to M. >Iortara, described 
how, in his youth, he and Mendelssohn’s sons had 
heard these very Morgenstunden given forth by 
the philosopher in his study. In the first part 
' Mendelssohn proves the existence of God ; the 
1 nature of the Divine Being and His characteristics 
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were to be treated in the second part. Its philo- 
sopl^ is an attempt to advance upon the sensualism 
of Wolf by the help of English empiricism. He 
claimed that human common sense, when working 
hand in hand with reason, was infallible. 

Though self-taught, Mendelssohn was neither a 
dilettante nor a popular philosopher. Hegel de- 
preciates him as a philosopher, but, as a writer of 
German, his style furnishes the best example of 
German prose after Goethe and perhaps Lessing. 
Its characteristic was its Socratic irony. A pre- 
decessor of Kant, his writings are far easier to 
understand. Kant himself was proud that the 
Jewish scholar had attended one of his lectures, 
and was always polite to him, though he expressed 
disappointment that Mendelssohn had not reviewed 
his Kritik der reineti Vemunff, when it appeared 
in 1784. Simultaneously with the publication of 
the Morgensttinden appeared F. H. Jacobi’s treatise 
Ueber die Lehre des Spinoza an den Herm Moses 
Mendelssohn. Lavater had rebuked him for not 
being a Christian ; Jacobi now charged him with 
atheism. He was profoundly disturbed by what 
he considered a cruel attack, and retaliated with 
his address An die Freunde Lessi^s. He brought 
the manuscript to his publisher Voss on 31st Dee. 
1785, and died two days later of a paralytic stroke. 
There is little doubt that Jacobi’s attack, in which 
Lavater, Herder, and Goethe had all sided against 
the Jewish philosopher, brought about his end. 

He left three sons and three daughters. His 
sons Joseph and Abraham founded the famous 
banking house of Mendelssohn and Co., which still 
exists. The former in 1840 reviewed Rossetti’s 
Dante. The great musician Felix Mendelssohn 
was Abraham’s son ; another grandson, G. B. 
Mendelssohn, edited the philosopher’s complete 
works in 1843-45. 

Mendelssohn’s first biographer, his pnpU I. A. 
Euchel, described him as short and broad- 
shonldered, but feeble and pigeon-breasted, with 
thick black hair, dark complexion, bright eyes, 
and high forehead, a voice soft and gentle, and in 
conversation crisp and persuasive, but never long- 
winded {Tdl’dhdth Eambamdn, Berlin, 1786). 

There is much difference of opinion among Jews 
as to whether his influence has been beneficial to 
them or not. The general view seems to bo that 
it has proved better for Jews than for Judaism. 
His chief opponents were the 19th cent. Russian 
intellectuals known as the Maskhilim, especially 
Perez Smolenskin, who denounced him for denying 
Jewish nationalism, belittled his knowledge of the 
wisdom of Israel, and characterized him as a mer- 
chant rather than a Rabbi. Yet without doubt 
he was the first and most typical of modem Jews, 
the first to identify himself with another nation 
and yet remain a Jew. 

* Judaism, which hitherto had impressed the whole mental 
activity of the Jew/ says S^al in Aspects of nehrew Genius 
(p. 183), ‘was narrowed down by Mendelssohn into a mere 
religion. ... He separated the man from the Jew. ... To 
Mendelssohn^s follower such a du^ life became difficult. . . . 
Traditional Judaism did not easily lend itself to be compress^ 
and squeezed. . . . Mendelssohn's followers experienced the 
conflict between Judaism and Germanism at every step. . . . 
They threw off the burden of Judaism. . , . But . . . the period 
of the great apostasy . . . was followed by a period of reUgious 
reform and the readjustment of Judaism to the new conditions 
of Jewish existence.’ 

JeAvish nationalists of the present time, not quite 
fairly, regard Mendelssohn as the chief cause of 
the desire for assimilation felt by a small section 
of their co-religionists. Mendelssohn ivas an 
apologist for religion in general rather than for 
Judaism in particular. That was his chief merit 
in a Voltairean age and in sceptical Berlin. The 
finest epigram awnt him, and one which he him- 
self would have appreciated, is the distich, 

‘ Es ist ein wtt, das sagte Moses schon, 

Doch den Beweis gab iloses Mendelssohn.’ 


Lixeaatcke. — M. Kayserling:, Moses Mendelssohn, Leipzig, 
1862, 2^8, is the standard biography ; H. G. R. Mirabeau, 
Sur Moses Mendelssohn, sur la reforms politique des Juifs et en 
particuliermr la revolution tentee enleurfaveur enl75Sdansla 
Grande Bretagne, London, 1787; M. Samuels, Memoirs of 
Moses Mendelssohn"^, do. 18^ ; M. Schwab, Moses Mendelsohn : 
sa vie et ses oeuvres, Paris, 1868 ; M. Kayserling, Moses Men^ 
dehsohn; (Tngedru^tes und Unbekanntes, Leipzig, 1883; E. 
Schreiber, Moses Mendelssohn und seine Verdienste um das 
Judenthum, Bonn, 1879 ; REJ, passim ; M. Tuzber, ^idqath 
Mdsheh, Hebrew Manuscript (MS Adler no. 162) ; A. S. Isaacs, 
Step by Step, Philadelphia, 1^10. E. N, ADLER. 

MENNONITES. — ‘Mennonites’ ia the name 
applied to those Protestant Christians who, on 
such subjects as the management of the congrega- 
tion, baptism, oath-taking, ecclesiastical discipline, 
civil office, and the bearing of arms, agree wholly 
or partly with Menno Simons, from whom they 
derive their name. 

I. Distribution. — The Mennonites have congrega- 
tions in Switzerland (1500 souls), Germany (18,000), 
France (1200), Russia (70,000), the United States 
(about 120,000), and Canada (about 90,000) ; those 
in the Netherlands, though not the greatest in 
number (65,000), are the most important section. 

(a) Switzerland. — Their true fatherland is Swit- 
zerland ; they originated there in 1524, when 
Konrad Grebel and Felix Manz, members of the 
congregation of Zwingli, dissatisfied with their 
leader, condemned the baptism of infants as ‘ the 
greatest abomination of the devU and the Roman 
pope.’ They founded a separate congregation in 
1525 and baptized their members on confession of 
faith ; a year afterwards they rejected tlie oath. 
It is possible, though not probable, that their 
opinions are connected with those of sects of the 
Middle Ages, especially the Waldense*. They 
wished to re-establish the Christianity of apostolic 
times and preserve only the two ‘ceremonies’ 
ordained by Christ; therefore they denied the 
Christian cnaracter of the civil authority, rejected 
paid ministry and the use of the sword, and 
demanded the exercise of the apostolic excom- 
mnnication. 

In the persecutions of the 16th cent, many of 
them died as martyrs or fled to South Germany, 
where they propagated their tenets. In the 17th 
cent, also the Mennonites in Switzerland were 
oppressed by the government ; imprisonment and 
deportation to the Italian galleys greatly dimin- 
ished their number. Again, at the beginning of 
the 18th cent., the persecution recommenced, and 
even in 1811 the Mennonites were molested. In 
the midst of these sufl'erings there arose differences 
between them: the more rigid — called ‘ Amman - 
sche ’ or ‘ Amische ’ after their leader Jacob Amman 
— disapproved of every luxm'y, and demanded that 
in case of excommunication all intercourse, even 
between husband and rvife, should be, during the 
period of excommunication, broken off; the less 
rigid followed Hans Reist ; the names of these 
parties (also ‘Obere Mennoniten’ and ‘Untere 
Mennoniten ’) are still preserved among the Men- 
nonites of America, 

At the present day the Mennonites in Switzer- 
land are enjoying a new prosperity. They are 
now free citizens of the State, which allows them 
exemption from oath-taking and from military 
service. Th^ have their own organ, Der Zions- 
pilger (‘The Pilgrim to Zion’). 

(b) Germany . — The Mennonites in Germany have 
continued to survive in spite of great difficulties 
and oppressions. In the year 1867 they were 
obliged to give up one of their characteristics, viz. 
their defencelessness. Many of them, however, 
agreed with the resolution of the government, and 
obtained permission from it to serve in the baggage- 
train of the army. Interest in their histo^ has 
been aroused recently by the writings of L. Keller 
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and Mrs. A. Brons ; and, in 1884, in order to pre- 
vent the decline of their little number, the Men- 
nonites founded the Vereinigung der Mennoniten- 
gemeinden in dmtschen Reiche {' Union of the Con- 
gregations of Mennonites in the German Empire ’). 
Their periodical, Mennonitische Blatter, has been 
iiaued since 1854. 

They have congregations in Alsace, the Bavarian 
Palatinate, Baden, Wurtemberg, Hesse, Nassau, 
at the lower part of the Rhine, in Westphedia, 
East Friesland, at Hamburg, Friedrichstadt, and 
in West and East Prussia. 

(c) France. — In France the Mennonites held their 
first conference at Toul in 1901 ; their paper, Christ 
seal, appeared in 1908. 

(d) R^issia. — An emigration of Mennonites to 
Russia took place when the celebrated empress 
Catharine had promised them great territories in 
her empire, where they would be permitted to 
live according to their own religion and customs. 
About 2000 left Prussia in 1788 ; and many others 
followed them until 1824. At first they suffered 
many trials, not the least of which were due to 
discord among themselves. As they persisted in 
their belief in apostolic succession, their congrega- 
tion needed an elder who had received the imposi- 
tion of hands. They prospered, however, in their 
new fatherland, which gave a shelter also to the 
fugitive Mennonites from Hungary. At present 
they have congregations in the districts of Jekater- 
inoslaw and Tauria, Warsaw, the Crimea, Saratow, 
Samara, Caucasus, and Chiwa. In their colonies 
the school management is excellently ordered, the 
church affairs are managed by the elders of the 
congregation, and the preachers, selected from 
among the brethren, fulfil not only the duties of 
their ministry, but also those of their civil calling. 

In 1874 a great danger threatened the Men- 
nonites ; exemption from military service was 
abrogated, and thus the privilege conceded to 
them by the empress Catharine and the emperor 
Paul was annihilated. Large numbers of Men- 
nonites prepared to quit Russia ; in the years 1874- 
80 more than 15,000 left for America. This made 
an impression upon the Russian government ; the 
emperor sent the minister, F. E. 1. von Todtleben, 
to them ; after mutual deliberation the resolution 
was made that the Mennonites could perform their 
military duties in the forestry of the State. This 
favourable arrangement has been maintained ever 
since ; the Mennonites, however, according to their 
old traditions, have always sought to relieve the 
sufferings of war. 

(e) Amelia. — The Mennonites are far more 
numerous in America than in any other country. 
The first colonists were Dutchmen who, about 1650, 
settled in New Amsterdam (now New York). 
Under the pressure of the heavy persecutions in 
the Rhine-land, thirteen families at Crefeld re- 
solved to emiCTate to the New World. They 
landed on 6th October 1683, three pioneers having 
already bought 8CKX) acres of land in Pennsylvania 
from William Penn, and they founded German- 
town (now part of Philadelphia). Seven other 
fatnilies followed in 1688 ; and from that time the 
emigration continued during the whole of the 18th 
cent, and still more during the 19th. In 1820 
Swiss Mennonites came to America, followed in 
1836 by many South Germans, and afterwards, as 
we have said, by whole congregations from Russia, 
besides one from Galicia and one from West 
Prussia, 

The emigrants formed many friendly connexions 
with the Quakers and other sects, but they pre- 
served their independence. They came with the 
hope of remaining free from all hindrances in 
following their own customs and institution.* ; 
some of them even entertained the desire to estab- 


lish m the New AYorld the true Kingdom of Gk»d 
according to His Ordinance. It was only after 
long deliberation that they dared to entrust the 
ministry of baptism and of the Lord’s Supper to 
an elder who had not received the imposition of 
hands in Europe ; and even now the most rigid of 
them will not permit their fellow-members to enter 
a ‘church.’ 

The Mennonites have a great regard for their 
past history — and not unjustly. Their forefathers 
were the first to protest against slavery; they 
committed their scruples to writing on 18th April 
1688, and delivered the document to the magistrate. 
In a manly and Christianlike spirit they declared : 
‘ Freedom of conscience reigns here, winch is right 
and rational, and personal freedom ought to reign 
here for every one, criminals of course excepted.’ 
In the War of Independence their defencelessness 
was respected ; nevertheless many emigrated in 
1786 to Canada, as they could not approve of in- 
surrection against the British government. Con- 
servative in all things, they have not even yet, 
after two centuries, given up their old language, 
‘ Pennsylvania Dutch.’ 

The Mennonites in America are divided into: 
(1) Old Mennonites, who form the great majority ; 
their periodicals are the Mennonitische Rundschau 
and The Herald of Truth (the Germ, ed., Herold 
der Wahrheit, has ceased to appear since 1901 — an 
evidence of the decline of the German language 
among them) ; (2) ‘ Amish ’ Mennonites ; and (3) 
the ‘General Conference.’ Since 1860 the last- 
mentioned party has endeavoured to form an organ- 
ization between all the Mennonites of America, re- 
specting the autonomy and the peculiarities of each 
congregation. The foundation of Bethel College 
at Newton, Kans., was favoured by them.’ 

3 . Characteristics. — Wherever Mennonites are 
found — in Switzerland or in Germany, in Russia 
or in France, in the United States or in Canada — 
they are known as excellent husbandmen, simple 
in their manners, blameless in their behaviour, 
honest, conscientious, and diligent, so that most 
of them are in easy circumstances. In consequence 
of their seclusion the civilization of later times has 
had little influence on them; they are very con- 
servative and often suspicious of opinions which 
differ from their own. (An exception must be 
made in the case of the German Mennonites who 
live close to the frontiers of the Netherlands — East 
Friesland, Westphalia, and on the Rhine ; they 
have been influenced by tbe Dutch Mennonites [see 
below].) They have remained where their fore- 
fathers stood three centuries ago ; in order to 
understand their opinions, it is, therefore, neces- 
sary to consult the writings composed by their 
fellow-believers in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

3- Religious beliefs. — The oldest defenders of 
baptism after confession of faith entertained a 
strong aversion to the papal hierarchy. They 
would not reform the Roman Catholic Church; 
they would destroy it by the foundation of separ- 
ate and wholly autonomous congregations. The 
preachers were elected by the majority ; there was 
no tie between the congregations except that of 
community of faith and of love. According to the 
example of the segregation of Israel, the people of 
the Lord, from the Gentiles, the congregation of 
Christ ought to be separated from the world ; this 
was done by the external bond of laws and com- 
mandments that formed a sort of fence round the 
true believers. As the congregation of the Lord 
consists only of believing and regenerate children 
of the Lora, only those who are sufficiently ad- 
vanced in years and experience, and, therefore, 

1 One of the most renowned professors of this college was 
I C. H. Wedel, author of the AbrUs der Qeeehxchte der Men- 
' noniten, Newton, 1900-04, who died in 1910. 
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able to believe, can be admitted into the con- 
gregation by baptism. Hence they highly valued 
baptism as a token of the confession of faith, but 
they did not acknowledge the baptism of children 
as a baptism; he who was baptized as an infant 
was not baptized at all. The name of Anabaptists 
(^.«.), therefore, was an undeserved nickname, 
given them by their enemies. 

They sought to maintain the purity of the con- 
gregation by excommunication, and taught that 
true believers must avoid all intercourse with an 
excommunicated member. The charge has often 
been brought against them that, since they regard 
themselves as the perfect or holy congregation of 
the Lord, they do not admit that they are poor 
lost sinners. Their lives and their writings, how- 
ever, contradict this accusation most positively. 
It is true that they separated themselves from ml 
those who were of a different opinion, but it was 
from fear of seduction. By the simplicity of their 
manners and their dress they showed their re- 
jection of the world. A wedding outside of the 
congregation was a ‘worldly,’ a sinful, wedding. 
They were strangers on the earth ; therefore no 
interference with the powers of the world, no using 
of the sword, was permitted. The oath is for- 
bidden, not only by the gospel (Mt 5“ and Ja 6*’), 
but also for conscience’ sake, since in the spiritual 
Kingdom of God on earth the truth is the highest 
and the only law. By their sharp contrast between 
the world and the congregation — the natural and 
the spiritual — they insisted on the necessity of re- 
generation ; but their doctrine on this subject is 
legal rather than evangelical in character. They 
teach that regeneration is an OT contrition, 
awakened in the soul by the threats and the 
promises of God, who moves us through these to 
avoid sin and to live according to His will. These 
threats and promises are written in His word; 
therefore it is the seed of regeneration. They 
meant in good faith to be orthodox, but their dis- 
like of all scholastic terms and their desire to use 
only the phrases of the NT caused them, some- 
times, to disagree with the faith of the Church ; 
hence they refused to acknowledge the Holy Ghost 
as a person — they called Him a power of Gm — and 
yet they believed that they professed purely the 
doctrine of the Trinity. They rejected every 
dogma from which they feared damage to the 
practice of their piety, for the tenor of their re- 
ligions life was above aB things practical ; hence 
they repudiated most positively the Calvinistic 
tenets of predestination, irresistible grace, and the 
perseverance of the saints. In the doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper they followed Zwingli ; but, for 
them, it was more a token of mutual love and 
unity. They combined with it the rite of feet- 
wasbing. 

Such were the tenets of the community with 
which Menno Simons (1496-1561) became connected 
in 1536. He had been a priest at Witmarsum in 
Friesland, but after a long inward struggle he left 
the Roman Catholic Church. From that time he 
defended in sermons, writings, and disputations the 
opinions of his fellow-believers so eagerly that they 
were called after him — Mennonites. They had 
already suffered heavy losses by persecutions ; but 
they struggled bravely on ; no torture — not even 
death at the stake— could terrify them. The con- 
CTegation in Amsterdam was founded in 1530 by 
Jan Volkerts Trijpmaker, who died a martyr in 
1531. In his preaching he always exhorted his 
followers to be peaceful and obedient to the mag- 
istrate, but Jan Matthijs, by his fanatical impet- 
uosity, prepared the way for the notorious Jan 
Beukels of Leyden (John of Leyden), whose fatal 
doctrine was that the time of enduring oppression 
had passed away, that the sword must be drawn. 


and that the true believers were summoned to 
subjurate the kingdoms of the world, and especi- 
ally Munster. The majority, however, disapproved 
of such violence ; every day during the winter of 
1534 the congregation of Amsterdam enrolled about 
one hundred additional members ; and a party of 
forty insurgents, who on 10th May 1535 con^ered 
the town-haU of that city, found no support. When 
the terrible tragedy of Munster had terminated, 
a separation took place throughout the Netherlands 
between the rebellious and the moderates — the 
latter party being called at first Obbenites and 
then Mennonites. 

These increased greatly in spite of all obstacles, 
but their unity was soon broken by disagreement 
about the practice of excommunication. The more 
lenient Mennonites lived chiefly in Waterland (a 
part of North Holland) ; hence they were called 
Waterlanders. The more rigid were the Flemish 
and the Frisian Mennonites ; but among those 
parties so many schisms have occurred that it is 
impossible to enumerate them all. Let it suffice 
to say that the Waterlanders formed the most 
tolerant and liberal party. They would not apply 
the epithet ‘believmg’ or ‘ nn believing ’ to any 
one on account of his particular opinions on articles 
of faith with which God in His word has not clearly 
connected salvation or condemnation. They even 
took an interest in the things of this world ; e.y., 
they snpported with their money the great William 
of Orange in his efforts to liberate the Netherlands 
from the Spanish yoke. Afterwards many of them 
held magistracies, but the influence of the State 
Church has put an end to that. 

The Mennonites exercised a remarkably attrac- 
tive influence upon the Brownists who, from 1593, 
bad settled in Amsterdam to evade the persecu- 
tion in England (see art. Bbowitism). One of 
them, John Smyth, came to Holland in 1606 ; with 
his friend, Thomas Helwys, he forsook Brownism 
in 1608, administered baptism on confession of faith, 
and founded a separate congregation. A year after- 
wards he tried to amalgamate it with the Menno- 
nites ; in this his followers were successful (1615). 
Helwys, on the contrary, though he entertained 
friendly relations with the Mennonites, maintained 
his independence ; he returned to England in 1611. 
His followers, influenced by Edward Barber (1641), 
came to the conclusion that only baptism by im- 
mersion was legal. Henceforth they called them- 
selves Baptists, and broke off community of faith 
with the Mennonites. 

In the 17th cent. Socinianism exercised such a 
great influence on the Mennonites that the Re- 
formed theologian, J. Hoombeek, could write : 

‘ Anabaptista indoctns Socinianus, Socinianus 
autem doctus Anabaptista.’ The more conserva- 
tive desired to defend themselves against the 
intrusion of this dreaded heresy by maintaining 
the old confessions of faith — a dangerous measure, 
for these confessions had never had any binding 
authority. At last a great schism took place in 
1664 between the liberal and the orthodox members 
(‘ Lamisten ’ and ‘ Zonisten ’). Witlv regard to the 
practice of Christian charity, however, the unity 
was not severed ; the two parties w'orked together 
to relieve their suffering brethren in the Palatinate 
and elsewhere. 

In the golden age of the Dutch Republic many 
of its poets and painters — among them probably 
the celebrated Rembrandt — were Mennonites. 
They formed more than one-tenth of the whole 
population, but as a rule neither the nobility nor 
the lower classes joined their ranks. 

In the 18th cent, their number declined for 
many reasons. The lay-preachers, elected from 
among the brethren, no longer satisfied the con- 
gregations ; consequently, a great number of 
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families passed into the State Chuich. The founda- 
tion of a theological aeminai y in Amsterdam (1735) 
did not produce any lasting improvement. At 
many places, fortunately, the piety of the fore- 
fathers continued, and the spiritual well-being of 
the people and the spreading of a higher civiliza- 
tion were objects of great care. The Teyler’s 
Genootschap (‘Society of Teyler’) and the Maaf- 
schappij tot Nut van ’t Algemeen (‘Society for the 
Promotion of the General Good ’) — two institutions 
that to this day do a large amount of useful work 
— were founded in 1778 and 1784 by Mennonites. 

They fully agreed with the Revolution of 1795, 
for their old ideals appeared to them to be realized 
by it ; they gladly supported it by many sacrifices, 
but their prosperity greatly declined in the hard 
times of Jiapoleon. To improve this state of things 
the Atgemeene Doopsgezinde Societeit (‘ General 
Society of Mennonites ’) was founded at Amsterdam 
in 1811 by some wealthy congregations, and at 
present all the Mennonite congregations are mem- 
bers of it. This Society took upon itself the care 
of the theological seminary and the support of the 
indigent congregations. By its influence the desir- 
able end was obtained that all the congregations, 
in the course of time, possessed only ministers who 
had received a university education. From that 
time their seclusion from the other Protestants 
ceased. In the theological sciences the Mennonites 
are diligent and able co-operators {e.g. , S. Hoekstra, 
J. G. de Hoop Scheffer, A. W. Wybrands, C. Sepp, 
S. Cramer). Often their ministers preach to con- 
gregations of another confession — in other words, 
they exchange pulpits. The professors of their 
seminary are also professors of theology at the 
university of Amsterdam. 

Still the Mennonites have remained con^rega- 
tionalists ; they are zealous for the entire indepen- 
dence of each congregation. Consequently, in the 
respective congregations there is some difference 
in the form of public worship— e.g., in the use of 
psalters and hymn-books — and there is also a 
difference in the manuals used for religious teaching. 
Nevertheless, they are strongly attached to each 
other and to their community, and promote their 
common interests in fraternal unanimity. Their 
ministers are elected by the majority of the brethren 
(and often also of the sisters) or, in many con- 
gregations, by the church-committee. They are 
not ordained and wear no official dress, for they 
form no class and have no authority. 

In rerard to baptism and oath-taking the opinions 
of the Mennonites are unchanged, tielf-reliance, 
evident in the voluntary act of becoming a mem- 
ber of the congregation, is still the condition of 
membership, so that they would rather abolish the 
whole rite of baptism than permit the baptism of 
infants. They have no confessions of faith and 
would not tolerate them. They dislike dogmatic 
speculations, and hold that the characteristic of a 
true believer is not his creed but his life. Hence, 
their toleration allows persons of very different 
opinions to live peacefully together in the same 
congregation. The majority of them are liberal ; 
the more conservative profess a Biblical orthodoxy. 

Their original tenets concerning ecclesiastical 
discipline, bearing of arms, and civil office are at 
present abolished. Considering that the Menno- 
nites form little more than one-hundredth part 
of the population, it is a significant fact that an 
important number of ministers, representatives of 
the nation, burgomasters, etc., have for many years 
belonged to them. The connexion with the Men- 
nonites of other countries is maintained chiefly by 
the means of the missionary society, which propa- 
gates the gospel in Java and Sumatra. The mis- 
sionaries and the contributions come principally 
from their foreign brethren. 


Litbratcrz —The literature concerning the Mennonites is 
very extensive, but there is no good hiatorv of them, based on 
the advanced science of our daj s. The most important works 
on the subject are the following : 

i. Geseral works — J. H. Ottius, Atinalet Anabaptistici, 
Basel, 1672; C. H. A. van der Smissen, Kurzgefasste Gesch. 
der Mennoniten, Summerfield, liUnois, 1S95 ; A. Brons, 
Urtprung, Entn-tcktlung uivi Schicksale der Mennoniten^ 
Amsterdam, 1912 ; C. H. Wedel, Abriss der Geseh, der Menno- 
niten^ Newton, Kans., 1900-04. 

u,Special works.— C. A-Cotnelins, Gesch.des Mumterischm 
Aufruhn, Leipzig, 1855-60 ; L. Keller, Geseh. der Wiedertdvfer 
und ihres ifetcM zu Mdnster. Munster, ISSO ; M. Schoen, 
Mennoniienthum in Westprenssen, Berlin, 1886 ; J. P. Muller, 
Mennoniten in Ostfriesland, Rmden, 1887; D. Musser, The 
Reformed Mennonite Church. Lancaster, Pa., 1878; S. W. 
Pennypacker, Sist. and Biographical Sketches. Philadelphia, 
1883 ; H. P. iGehbiei, The Eist. of General Conference of the 
Mennonites of X. America. Canton, O,, 1898 ; C. H. Smith, 
The Mennonites of America. Goshen, Ind., 1909 ; S. Biaupot 
ten Cate, Geschiedenis der Doopsgezinden in Xederland. 5 vols., 
Leeowarden and Amsterdam, 1^9-47 ; S. Hoekstra, Be^nselen 
en leer der oude Doopsgezinden. Amsterdam, 1863; a great 
number of essays in the annual periodical Doopsgezinde Bij- 
dragen. 50 vols., Amsterdam, Leeuwarden, and Leyden, 1861- 
1912 ; Bureau of the Census, Special Reports, ‘ Religious Bodies, 
1906,’ ii. [Washington, 1910] 40^23 ; Schaff-Herzog, vii. [1910] 
299-310. An almost complete bibliography of the writings con- 
cerning the Mennonites of all times and ail countries will be 
found in the new catalogue of the library of the congregation of 
the Mennonites at Amsterdam (at present in the press). 

W. J. KtiHLER. 

MENTAL RESERVATION.— It seems to be 
universally admitted that there are cases in which 
we should do a grave wrong by suppljring a 
questioner with the information which he demands, 
and that we are, therefore, justified in misleading 
him. Yet there is considerable difficulty as to the 
ethical grounds on which such deception can be 
defended. Does it not necessarily involve either 
implicit or explicit falsehood ? And can a lie ever 
be right ? The problem is an old one, and moralists 
have answered it in different ways. The doctrine 
of mental reservation is the solution offered by 
many theologians both mediaeval and modern. This 
doctrine depends so closely on the traditional 
Roman Catholic teaching as to the intrinsic malice 
of lying that in order to explain it it will be 
necessary first to state briefly what that teaching is. 

Roman Catholic theologians are unanimous in 
holding that a lie is always and necessarily sinful : 
there can be no such thing as a permissible lie. 
This is the teaching of St. Augustine (de Mendacio, 
contra Mendacimn ad Consentium, Enchiridion, 
xvii. ff.); and every Roman Catholic theologian of 
weight is in agreement with him. The utterances 
of Scripture on the subject are, they believe, quite 
decisive, and leave no room for dispute. Moreover, 
the Scholastic theologians reach the same conclusion 
on rational grounds. .4 lie, they teach, does not 
necessarily presuppose the wish to deceive ; it 
consists in the intentional assertion of what is 
contrary to a man’s inward thought (‘sermo 
prolatus cum intentione dieendi falsum ’). The liar 
may know tliat his lie will not deceive ; yet, so 
long as he intends to assert what is false (and is 
not manifestly joking), his words are a lie. Nature 
lias provided us with the power to express our 
thoughts by external signs. He who employs this 
faculty to convey to others the very opposite of his 
thought is violating moral order; he is using his 
power for an illegitimate purpose ; and his act 
contains an intrinsic turpitude. The wish to 
deceive is an aggravation of the offeuce ; but it is 
not requisite to make tlie words a lie (Thomas 
.A.quina.s, Sumtna Theol. II. ii. qu. 110, artt. 1, 3). 
Falsehood Ls, further, an ofl'ence against justice ; 
we owe the truth to our fellow-men. But, even 
apart from this aspect of it, the act is intrinsically 
evil. 

It i- plain that, where so strict a view is taken 
as to the oViigation of truth, the cases which we 
are considering constitute a grave difficulty. What- 
ever be the circumstances, a lie can never be 
justified. Augustine seems to have thought that 
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the only choice lay between silence and a frank 
declaration of the truth irresMctive of consequences 
(cfe Mend. xiii.). But it is clear that this does not 
solve the problem ; for in many cases silence is 
equivalent to an admission ; and it may well be 
that to answer the question proposed, whether by 
words or by silent assent, would constitute a 
flagrant breach of justice. A violation of the 
elementary principles of justice is not a whit less 
wrong than a sin against veracity. 

Here, then, arises the question as to the per- 
missibility of ‘mental reservations.’ A speaker is 
said to employ a mental reservation when his 
statement is true only if qualified by a restrictive 
clause, and when he does not openly express this 
clause but ‘reserves’ it within his own mind. 
Thus, e.g., should a member of the Government 
reply to some impertinent inquiry regarding matters 
of State, ‘I do not know,’ his answer is in all 
likelihood qualified by such a reservation, and is 
to be understood as signifying, ‘ I do not know in 
my capacity of a private citizen.’ 

The general verdict of theologians La that a man 
may lawfully use mental reservations under certain 
given conditions, viz. if there be a real need of 
preserving a secret, and if the external circum- 
stances are such as to indicate that the words may 
have to be understood in a restricted sense. Where 
these conditions are present, he may use reserva- 
tion, even with the full prevision that, for one 
reason or another, his questioner will not advert 
to the restriction. Thus, to take aclassical example, 
if murderers inquire of a man whether their intended 
victim is lying concealed in his house, it is allow- 
able for him to reply that no one is concealed there ; 
for the circumstances are such that even the mur- 
derers themselves should be aware that the words 
may have to be understood with a restrictive clause : 
‘ No one is concealed there, of whom I can justly 
sMak to men like yourselves.’ Mental reservations 
of this kind are termed restrictiones late mentales. 
It is only in a loose sense (late) that they can be 
called ‘mental’; for their presence is externally 
recognizable through the circumstances of the case. 

It is contended that these statements are not in 
any sense falsehoods. For it is a principle uni- 
versally admitted that, in judging of the meaning 
of words, we must take into consideration the 
circmnstances in which they are used. No one 
regards the prisoner’s plea of ‘ Not guilty ’ as a lie. 
The concrete surroundings show that his words 
signify only that he is not guilty juridically, in the 
eye of the law. A priest is not looked on as guilty 
of falsehood when he professes never yet to have 
heard of some matter which was long since revealed 
to him in confession ; all are aware that what is 
spoken in confession is to him as if it were un- 
known. In each case the circumstances indicate 
that the words may be employed in a restricted 
sense. Taken in that sense, they are true : they 
correspond with the speaker’s real judgment. The 
same holds good in the cases where we are justified 
in using mental reservation ; the circumstances 
.show that there may be a qualifying clause. 

It may be urged that in a mental reservation we 
use language with thedeliberatepurposeof deceiving 
another, and that this is, to all intents, falsehood. 
But the objection is not, in fact, justified. In the 
first place, our true purpose is not to deceive but 
to protect our secret — a thing that we have every 
right to do. We may not, indeed, in order to do 
so, tell a lie ; but we are not bound to supply the 
questioner with the information which he unjustly 
seeks to extort. And, secondly, in such cases it is 
more correct to say that the questioner deceives 
himself than that we deceive him. He is well 
aware that to such a question we may be unable 
to give a full answer without the betrayal of a 


secret, and he must expect an evasion. If he 
chooses to take it as an unqualified statement of 
the whole truth, let him attribute the error to his 
own folly. We may be the tccasion of his mistake ; 
we are not, properly speaking, its cause. 

It stands to reason that mental reservation may 
be employed only where there is real necessity of 
preserving a secret, and where there is no other 
way of so doing ; to employ such a method in 
matters of little moment would not be mental 
reservation, but plain falsehood. In the ordinary 
intercourse of daily life men assume that no ex- 
ception will be taken to their inquiries, and that 
the replies which they receive will be frank ; there 
is nothing in these matters to suggest to them the 
possibility of a restricted reply. This, however, 
is not the case if the restriction is such as to be 
manifest to all except the extremely unobservant. 
Under such circumstances a comparatively slight 
canse — e.g., to set aside an inconvenient question — 
will be justification enough. Again, if the person 
who as^ has a right to demand the information 
from ns, then, unwelcome as the question may be, 
we must answer fully. It would not, e.g., be 
justifiable to practise mental reservation to the 
income-tax commissioners. 

In the 16th cent, a prolonged eontroversy arose as 
to the permissibility of the restrictio pure rmntalis, 
viz. a mental reservation the presence of which is 
not indicated by any external circumstances what- 
ever. The first to put forward this opinion appears 
to have been the famous canonist Martin de 
Aspilcueta (‘Doctor Navarms’; 1491-1586). His 
authority was so great that he was followed by 
not a few authors of note, including L. Lessins, A. 
Diana, etc. On the other hand, theologians no 
less eminent maintained what is clearly the case, 
that such reservations differ in no way from false- 
hoods. This was the view emphatically taught by 
P. Laymann, J. Azor, G. de Coninck, and many 
others. In 1679 Innocent Xi. condemned three 
propositions drawn from the works of those who 
defended the use of the restrictio pure mental is 
(H. Denzinger and C. Bannwart, Enchiridion Spin- 
bolorum^, Freiburg, 1911, noa 1176-1178). Since 
that time the opinion has been acknowledged to be 
theologically indefensible. 

Protestant moralists reject the doctrine of mental 
reservation, and those of them who deal with the 
cases at issue solve the problem by adopting a less 
rigorous view as to falsehood than is taken by the 
Roman Catholic theologians. They teach that the 
malice of lying consists in its being an offence 
.against justice, truth being a debt which we owe 
our fellow-men ; and that, where that debt ceases, 
falsehood is legitimate — thus, e.g., Grotius (de 
Jtire Belli et Pads, ni. i. 11), J. Milton (Treatise 
of Christian Doctrine, in Prose Works, London, 
1848-53, V. 115-119), Jeremy Taylor (Diictor Ihtbi- 
tantium, in Works, London, 1828, xiii. 351), W. 
PaJey (Prindples of Moral and Political Philo- 
sophy, bk. iii. ch. 15, in Works, London, 1821, i. 
135). For reasons given above this view is regarded 
as erroneous by the Roman Catholic theologians. 

Litbiutuk*.— P. Laymann, Theologia Moralis, Munich, 16S0, 
ni. iv, 13 ; T, Raynaud, Opuse, de .iEquivoeatietie et MentaH 
Restrictione, in Opera, Lyons, 1666, xiv. 71 ; D. Viva, Theses 
DammUae ab Alex, va., Innoe. xi., Alex, nil., Padua, 1708 ; 
G. J. Waffelaert, Diuertation sur la malice du mensonge, 
Bruges, 1884 : J. H. Kevman, Apologia pro TitaSua, London, 
1864, Appendix 8 ; T. Slater, artt. ‘ Lying,' ‘ Mental Beserva- 
tion,’ in CE ; A. Ballerini, Opus Theoloficum Morale, Prato, 
VI. u. 4 ; and the moral theologians generally. 

Protests t criticism : R. Ssasiderson,l>ejuramentipromissorii 
ObUgaticne, London, 1647, pral. vi. n. 6 ; E, Stiliingfleet, 
sermon xvii. (1679), in Works, London, 1710, i. 363 ; O. Zockler, 
art. ‘Beservatio Mentalis,' in PAB*. G. H. JOYCE. 

MERCY. — Mercy, as an ethical quality predic- 
able of both God and man, may be usefully dis- 
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tinguished from love or kindness as connoting in 
its object a certain inferiority, whether natnrsd or 
spiritual. It excludes the idea of equality, in this 
or that relation, as between giver and receiver. 
In the Bible the divine mercy signifies active pity 
for the OTUty or the miserable ; it is manifested 
in countless ways, but pre-eminently in the be- 
stowal of salvation in Christ, and may therefore 
be described as the form assumed by divine love 
in the presence of the sinful or the frail. Either 
moral failure or creaturely weakness is sufficient 
to evoke it, and both things are always found in 
all men. Hence mercy in God is rather a perma- 
nent disposition than merely an intermittent source 
of specific acts. As exhibited at its noblest in 
Jesus’ personal demeanour, mercy has in it nothing 
of condescension, which is an attitude bordering 
on scorn; it was because He sought to establish 
with them such communion of spirit as might 
produce inward renewal that Jesus showed com- 
passion to the needy, and under these circumstances 
mercy became the instrument of His trast in the 
divine capacities of man. Ere long Jesus was able 
to call the recipients of His mercy by the closer 
name of ‘ friends.’ 

The ascription of mercy to God implies a positive 
estimate of religious cognition, or at least the 
rejection of some negative estimates which have 
figured prominently in 19th cent, philosophy. To 
say of mercy, with Shakespeare, that ‘it is an at- 
tribute to God Himself,’ is the equivalent of hold- 
ing that anthropomorphic judgments do not neces- 
sarily or substantially falsify our apprehension of 
the divine reality, and that moral qualities which 
faith sees in God are not essentially different from 
qualities in men called by the same names. 

Apart from special tenets of the schools, Christ- 
ian minds have usually held that the divine 
mercy is characterized, or even constituted, by two 
qualities. (1) It is free ; it is not forced by any 
outward constraint, nor does it come to manifesta- 
tion as the automatic response of reason to the 
facts of the world. God is love, love which has its 
measure in the Cross ; and His mercy, as ever- 
lasting as Himself, is greater than we could either 
ask or think. It is misleading to speak of Him 
as constrained to mercy, if we mean simply that 
His action is the free expression of a perfectly 
loving Will ; His pity is evoked, not by merit, or 
by tears of repentance, but by the need or ruin of 
His creatures. (2) It is absolute, and covers the 
whole of human life ; it accepts no limit from 
human prejudice, but puts all men in debt for 
every good gift. For St. Paul the mercy of God has 
the aspect of miracle or paradox as being vouch- 
safed to the unworthy and even to the actively 
•hostile, whose worth it creates but does not pre- 
suppose. Our part is not to measure or explain 
it, but rather to enjoy it with wonder and adora- 
tion. 

Yet the best religious thought has never held 
the divine mercy to be incompatible with hostility 
to sin. Ethically pure compassion is a real capa- 
city for holy anger ; there is no mercy in allowing 
a man to go on in badness. Doubtless to an 
evil conscience mercy and judgment appear to be 
in conflict, but for Jesus both were living expres- 
sions of the Father’.s love. 

Mercy in God asks for mercifulness in man. In 
the parable of the Unmerciful Servant (Mt IS®"”) 
Jesus made this plain for good and all. Mercy for 
Him Ls an element in the righteousness of the 
Kingdom, and it has been pointed out that ‘ it 
needed much to be inculcated in Christ’s time, 
when sympathy was killed by the theory that all 
sufiering was penalty of special sin, a theory which 
fostered a pitiless type of righteousness’ (A. B. 
Bruce, in Expositors Greek Testament, i. [1897] 99). 


To seek at God’s hands a pity which we refuse to 
others is insincere ; not only so, but in the absence 
of a merciful spirit we are morally incapable of 
appreciating the free, unbought mercy of God. 
Hence the promise to the merciful that they shall 
receive mercy (Mt 5^) expresses one aspect of the 
moral nature of things. 

Human mercy must take the mercy of God as 
its model and inspiration. Like its exemplar, it 
is not to be accurately doled out in proportion to 
the receiver’s deserts ; in its perfectness it will 
rather exhibit a certain abandonment and over- 
flowing munificence, and will ask no questions about 
the oftender save as to his penitence. But feeble 
and complaisant merw is as demoralizing as indis- 
criminate charity. ‘ Be ye merciful, even as your 
Father is merciful ’ (Lk 6**) is a call for discipline 
no less than lenity. 

The supreme motive of mercifulness, whether to 
the guilty or to the necessitous, is not the natural 
desire to be treated mereifuUy in our own time of 
need ; it is the thankful memory of pity bestowed 
on us by God. And the living sense that from the 
mercy of God all our hopes begin, the sight of its 
glorious freedom and absoluteness in Christ, is far 
more than a mood of comfortable security ; it is 
charged with moral inspiration enabling Christian 
men to do and bear all things for the sake of the 
unmeasured divine love that for them has made all 
things new. 

LrrsRXTciix. — R. C. Trench, -Vew Testament Synonyms, ed. 
London, 1901 ; H. Jacoby S eutestamenUiehe Bthik, Koni§;s- 
ber^, 1899 ; T. C. Hall, History oj Bthies within organised 
Chnilianity, London, 1910 ; W. Herrmann, Communion oJ the 
Christian with God, Eng. tr.’, do. 1906. 

H. R. Mackintosh. 

MERCY (Indian). — Adequately to discuss the 
significance and operation of the quality of mercy 
within the range of the Indian peoples would 
demand a book or treatise of no inconsiderable 
length. All that is practicable within the limits 
of an article is to attempt to exhibit the natural 
qualities and general tendencies that have been 
at work, to estimate the eflicacy and worth of the 
inflnences that have been brought to bear, and to 
indicate the broad results in the character and 
disposition of the inhabitants of the country, as 
they are found in evidence at the present day. 
It IS manifest that environment and ethnological 
origin and development, no less than religious 
prejudice and ethical culture, have contributed to 
a resultant quality or characteristic which can be 
defined only in the most general terms. 

It is clear, moreover, that, from early historical 
times at least, the expression of this quality in 
the races of India has been obstructed and almost 
stifled in two directions, the one more or less a 
consequence of the other. The barriers raised 
by caste, which became only more formidable 
with the lapse of time, while permitting or even 
enjoining the exhibition of kindliness, generosity, 
and pity within the narrow caste limits, formed 
insuperable obstacles to the exercise of these 
qualities without, and therefore tended inevi- 
tably to isolation and degradation. And religious 

ride and prejudice, allying themselves with caste 

istinctions, promoted the growth of a narrow 
partisanship and class organization, within which 
the development of a spirit of fraternity and 
human kindliness was as little practicable as 
that of community of interest. The earlier 
periods of Indian history and social life also 
show clearly the presence of those feelings of 
mutual hostility and dislike which exist univers- 
ally among groups of primitive peoples dwelling 
in a wide land, among whom isolation and the 
difficulties of communication are an effective 
ground of suspicion and of perpetual fear of 
that which presents itself as of unknown char- 
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acter and intentions. Thns the suspicion en- 
gendered by mere strangeness leads not seldom 
to acts of cruelty, which ultimately obtain the 
sanction of custom and are fortified by religious 
precept and rule. An unreasoning dread of that 
which is exceptional, rather than any other 
natural impulse, is probably at the basis of all 
such ruthless practices. The angry and hostile 
feelings thus aroused check the growth of the 
spirit of sympathy and mercifulness ; and the 
latter must wait for the rise of a wider and more 
intelligent and generous outlook upon life and 
human relationships. 

The claims, moreover, of a religious ritual which 
not only sanctioned, but enjoined, animal sacri- 
fices were hostile to the development of the 
kindlier qualities of pity and regard for the 
weaker or less fortunate members of the tribe 
or community. Familiarity with the taking of 
life has always tended, not only in India, but 
elsewhere, to deaden sensibility and to bring into 
play the harsher and more cruel passions. When 
the sacrificial act claims the sanction of relimon, 
and is transformed into a sacred rite and dul^, 
the performance of which in all its rigid details 
is obligatory and of the highest merit, the de- 
basing effect of custom and habit is reinforced 
by an appeal to the strongest human motives and 
prejudices. That which in many instances it 
would revolt a man to do for himself he will do 
determinedly and with a clear conscience under 
what he conceives to be divine authority. The 
elaborate Vedic sacrifices, with their large de- 
mands and imposing ritual, could have had in 
this respect only one consequence — to familiarize 
men’s minds with thoughts of savagery, and to 
close their hearts and ears to the cry for com- 
passion. With facilities for mutual mtercourse 
and the advance of civilization, and with a higher 
estimate of the value of life in all its forms, 
these practices changed their character, or tended 
altogether to disappear. Oflferings of fruit or 
flowers, or models in paste of animal form, took 
the place of the living sacrifice at the altar, and 
bear witness to an alteration of feeling on the 
part of the worshipper, and a desire to free his 
ritn^ from acts and observances which had be- 
come repugnant to a more cultivated and sensitive 
nature. 

It is probable also that a distinction should be 
made — a distinction due to racial characteristic 
as well as to natural environment — between the 
primitive peoples of India and the later Aryan 
tribes, who entered the country in successive 
bands of invasion from the north-west and north. 
The latter were swayed by the gentler, more 
peaceable, and kindly temperament incident al- 
ways to the pastoral habit of life. Eventually 
this tendency, though with many a set-back and 
cross-current, triumphed, and gave its general 
tone to the character and disposition of the entire 
Indian people. The primitive tribes, for the most 
part isolated from one another in gloomy and 
treacherous forest homes, received a training which 
developed the suspicious and harsher elements of 
human nature, brought into prominence the rugged 
aspects of nature as a whole, and was calculated 
to present few attractive features of generosity 
or humanity. Thus they were taught lessons of 
stem pitilessness and disregard of the life or well- 
being of others, and more or less unconsciously 
cultivated a disposition akin to that of the wild 
beasts against which they had continually to be 
on their guard. These two currents of thought 
and feeling may be traced all through the course 
of Indian history, and are observable at the present 
time among the racial and caste divisions of the 
country. It is to the credit of the innate courtesy 


and sympathetic kindliness of the native Indian 
that a merciful and generous spirit has, on the 
whole, maintained itself against religious and 
social prejudices, and, in the face of influences 
from within and from without, has to a large 
extent prevailed against isolating class-feeling and 
sectarian pride. 

In the Indian sacred books the duty of pitiful- 
ness and compassion to all is a constanUy re- 
curring theme. Mercy (daya) and abstinence 
from injury to life (ahimsd) are primary obliga- 
tions. Especially in the Bhagavad-Glta (q.v.), 
and in the type of religious thought and experi- 
ence which it represents, the enforcement of this 
duty occupies a prominent place. The time Brah- 
man may be known by his friendliness to all ; 
and not only the Brahman, but other castes also, 
are bound by the same rule. The best sacrifice 
is that which refrains from doing hurt to any 
creature ; respect should be shown for the life 
and happiness of even the lowliest of creatures, 
and no animate being should ever be subjected 
to injury or wrong. In a similar manner the 
religious teaching of the schools that are in sym- 
pathy with the Bhagavad-Glta r^eats and en- 
forces the same responsibility. Two comments 
upon these injunctions are perhaps natural and 
inevitable. They seem, in the first place, to show 
more regard for animsd than for human life ; it 
is probable that the original authors assumed the 
latter, or regarded it as inclusively stated in the 
larger precept. And, further, the interpretation 
Maced upon the rule has b^n, at least to the 
Western mind, in practice so one-sided and ex- 
aggerated as to destroy in large part its operative 
worth. The general tendency, however, it can 
hardly be doubted, has been in the direction of 
the cultivation of the qualities of mercy and 
mutual consideration. These qualities naturally 
find little or no statement or emphasis in the 
books on law or ritual, or among the regulations 
for the detailed observance of the sacrifices. The 
Vedic hymns, while they extol the forbearance 
and mercy together with the justice of the gods, 
leave it a matter of inference rather than of com- 
mand that men should follow in their steps. In 
general it may be said that the decisive influ- 
ence upon Indian character and belief has been 
exercise not by the ritual precepts, but by the 
humanitarian teaching of the Bhagavad-Gdid, by 
the popular epic poetry, and by the tradition of 
the lives of the heroes of olden tune. 

The first organized protest against the sacrificial 
rule in the interests of a kindlier and more humane 
spirit was made by Buddhism. The character of 
Gautama Buddha, as depicted in the extant litera- 
ture and stereotyped in painting and sculpture, 
is singularly gentle and attractive. In practice 
as well as by precept he would seem to have urged 
the duty of forbearance and brotherliness to all ; 
to do no harm to any living thing was a rule en- 
joined upon all who desired to unite themselves to 
his company and be enrolled among his disciples ; 
and the purpose of the law which forbade the 
Buddhist monk to move from place to place 
during Vasta, the season of the rains, was at 
least as much to avoid the otherwise inevitable 
destruction of animal and insect life which would 
ensue, at a time when the multiplicity and 
activity of all such life are most apparent, as 
in recognition of the difficulties of travel incident 
to the season. Hindu monks and ascetics appear 
also to have observed Vassa, although not_ so 
universally or to the same extent. The merciful 
spirit, of which the rule of ahiiiisd was the out- 
come and logical conclusion, pervaded Indian Bud- 
dhism as long as it remained in its native land, 
found expression in the acts and edicts of its 
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greatest emperor, Asoka, and emphasized and 
extolled a generous tolerance towards the feel- 
ings and opinions of others, which, with rare 
exceptions, has characterized its attitude and 
life m all countries to which it has been carried. 
In India the influence which it exerted in this 
respect was strong, and remained as a permanent 
force in the life of the people after the Buddhist 
faith itself had become decadent and had perished 
from the land. In the wider a.spect also, and as 
illustrating this spirit, Buddhism alone of the great 
religions of the world has never been guilty of 
persecution. 

Jainism, the ancient sect contemporary with 
Buddhism and possessed of similar views and doc- 
trines, inherited also from Hinduism the prin- 
ciples of mercifulness and regard for life in all 
its manife.stations, but canned these principles to 
an extravagant and abnormal length. Even 
noxious creatures, however irritating or insig- 
niticant, may not be destroyed; and the literal 
interpretation of the injunction to do no hurt to 
living beings ha.s led with them to practical in- 
convenience.s of a serious nature, which are not 
counterbalanced by an equivalent development of 
the qualities of a real compassion. Buddhism, 
moreover, in the days of its strength in India, 
made provision for sick, infirm, or worn-out 
animals in special ho.spitals ; and similar institu- 
tions, established and maintained by adherents 
of the Hindu and Jain faiths, for many centuries 
past and even at the present time, liear witness 
to a conipassionate spirit worthy of all commenda- 
tion. To 'Western thought, however, these in- 
stitutions appear not seldom to defeat their own 
object, and to be accompanied by contradictions in 
feeling and practice which it is ditiicult to i econ- 
cile with the spirit of the implied religious 
teaching. The form has been preserved and 
the letter of the law obeyed ; but the meaning 
and motive of the whole have, in many instances 
at least, lost their force and been ifisregarded 
in the external fulfilment of an obligation which 
satisfied the conscience, but did little to effect 
a change in the character or disposition of the 
indiridual. 

AVith the coming of the Muhammadans a new 
spirit invaded India, antagonistic to the old, the 
consequences of which were great and permanent. 
Boni of religious fanaticism, and nurtured in the 
camii and on the field of battle, the warlike spirit 
of Islam bore down all religious opposition and 
refused to accept the symbol and confession of 
faith of the vanquished creed. From the mind.s 
of the conquerom religious fanaticism, in alliance 
with a temper naturally stem and self-contained, 
had bani'lied all feelings of compassion towards 
aliens or foes. Thus a spirit of inhumanity, based 
ultimatel}' upon religious precejit and belief, not 
only inculcated indifference to life where the 
honour nr extension of the faith wa» concerned, 
but urged the entire elimination of the infidel by 
force of arms. In a further respect al.so, and 
that wholly new to India, the e.xample set ha.-- 
lieen followed with results calamitous for the 
whole peninsula, the untoward effects of which 
have only l)egun to be repaired within compara- 
tively recent year.-. There is no evidence that 
before Islam led the way religious prejudice or 
rivalry ever found expression to any considerable 
extent in overt acts of persecution. The warfare 
between the sects was waged by word and arg*- 
ment in the schools and royal courts, but not by 
violence. The followers of Muhammad taught 
men to throw the sword into the 'Cale ; and the 
spirit of division and hatred ha.s never since that 
time l>een other than latent on both ^ides, ready 
to spring to arms and perpetrate cruelties on any 


violation of religious comity or outrage upon 
religious conviction. 

Two further external influences deserve con- 
sideration, but are of very unequal w’eight and 
importance. Of non-Christian ethical systems 
that of the Parsis is unrivalled for its merciful 
spirit and regard for the poor and necessitous 
of its own religious community ; and the large- 
hearted generosity of wealthy members of the 
Parsi faith has always been beyond praise. In 
general, however, the obligations of kindliness 
and mutual helpfulness are valid towards those 
of their own faith alone ; and, except by way 
of example, it cannot be said that their principles 
or practice have made any deep impression on 
the nation as a whole. Their numbers, moreover, 
are too few, and their social severance from Hindu 
and Muhammadan alike too complete, to enable 
them to exercise a wide-spread influence for good 
in this respect. They are and remain strangers in 
the land, whose character and life have been for 
the most part for themselves alone, neither shared 
in nor sought as a pattern by those among whom 
their lot was cast. 

With Christianity it has been entirely other- 
wise. FTom the beginning it threw itself into the 
national and social life of the country, and, as 
far as the religious sentiment and pride of its op- 
ponents would permit, endeavoured to permeate 
.society with its principles and to uplift the people 
as a whole to the level of its own ethical ideal. 
The influence of its temper and teaching has 
always been wider than the limits of its acknow- 
ledged churches or professed disciples. Its ex- 
ample has been pervasive and powerful, and 
mamly through its preaching and its schools it 
has exercised a far-reaching ethical inflnence on 
the doctrines and practice of the Indian peoples. 
Whether or how far early Buddhism was indebted 
to Christianity for moral precept and belief re- 
mains an open question, to which it is impro'bable 
that any definite or certain answer can ever be 
given. The later centuries, however, afford abun- 
dant evidence of the extent of Christian influence 
and the attractiveness of Cliristian ideals in modi- 
fying the hold of cruel rites upon the popular mind 
and in securing, although not always permanently, 
the acceptance of higher standards of right and 
mutual regard. 

The influence described was never stronger than 
during the last and present centuries, and it was 
especially marked in the reform movements of 
the 19th cent., whose leaders never hesitated to 
acknowledge tlieir indebtedness to Christian teach- 
ing and to the Christian Scriptures. Kam Mohan 
Koy> Keshab Chandra Sen, and others, to a targe 
extent accepted the principles of the Christian 
faith, while repudiating its more distinctive doc- 
trines (see art. Brahma Samaj). Moreover, it 
was on the ethical side that most would seem to 
have been learnt and adopted. The broad and 
kindly tolerance of all sects, which is a marked 
feature of the religious life of the Reformed 
churches, the gentle habit of mind and speech, 
and the regard for the rights and consideration 
for the needs and suft'erings of otheis, if not 
altogether due to the leaders’ knowledge and 
appreciation of Christian principles, were thereby 
greatly strengthened. With the e.xception of the 
Arya Samaj {g.v.), however, which exercises a 
growing ascendancy in many directions, the con- 
tribution of these sects to the spirit and thought 
of India has not been so effective or histing as at 
one time wa.s anticipated. The leaven of their 
influence has been restricted in its range, although 
within these limits a genuine effect ha.s been 
(iroduced. 

-kt the bash, of Indian religious and moral 
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thought, therefore, at least in its earlier stages 
and as regards the conception of the nature of 
the gods, lay a belief in the generally beneficent 
and merciful character of the divine powers. The 
Vedic deities are, for the most part, kindly disposed 
towards mankind. It is reasonable to suppose 
that in those remote ages also the quality of 
mercy found a place among the attributes of the 
gods because it was appreciated and practised by 
their worshippers. On the other hand, the awe- 
some and threatening character which a nature- 
religion often and quite naturally assumes must 
not be overlooked. The two elementary char- 
acteristics or tendencies met, and, being incapable 
of complete reconciliation, existed side by side 
throughout the entire development of Indian 
spiritual and ethical history. Like most Orientals 
the Indian is by nature gentle and disposed to 
kindliness and generosity ; and this aspect of his 
disposition found expression in the Bhagavad-Gitd 
and kindred works, and was put into practice by 
those sects which more or less sincerely acknow- 
ledged its authority and were permeated by its 
spirit. Lower and darker forms of religious faith 
maintained a cruel and blood-stained ritual, the 
eftect of which on those who followed it could 
not fail to promote hardness and insensibility 
to snfl'ering or need. And the more influential 
systems of philosophy, if not actively hostile 
to considerations of humanity and brotherly love, 
at least stood aside, and found their interest and 
life in a region where the kindly mutual rela- 
tions upon which mercy is dependent have no 
part. 

It may be said, therefore, that the Indian faith 
that heaven is merciful has, on the whole, found 
expression in the Indian creed, and been trans- 
lated into Indian practice. To generalize, how- 
ever, with regard to races so diverse in origin, 
history, and character, on any but the broadest 
and most general basis, is impracticable. The 
cross-currents in the case of India are excep- 
tionally numerous owing to the many elements 
that have entered into the life of the inhabitants 
of the country. An appreciation can take ac- 
count of little more than the general character- 
istics of the majority, their habit of mind, and 
mode of action. These considerations, however, 
justify to the fullest extent the description of the 
native peoples of India as by nature indulgent and 
merciful. 

Litbeatcrb. — The subject is discussed more or less inciden- 
tally in all worhs on the religions and philosophy of India. See 
artt. Hisduism, Jauush, Fassis, Bhaeti-Uaeoa, Brahma-Samaj. 

A. S. Gedek. 

MERCY (Muslim). — To despair of God’s mercy 
is one of the great sins, for mercy is one of the 
attributes of God, and to doubt whether He will 
show it implies disbelief in this divine attribute. 

* O my servants who have transgressed to your own hurt» 
despair not of God’s mercy, for all sins doth God foi^rve’ 
(Qur’an, xxxix. 54). * Who despaireth of the mercy of his Lord, 
but they who err ? ’ (xv. 66). 

The words ‘In the name of God, the Merciful 
One,’ form the heading of all chapters of the 
Qur’an except the ninth. Al Bahman, the Merci- 
ful One, is one of the names of God ; it is used in 
some suras for Allah. The Qur’an refers in 
variou.-i ways to the mercy of God. The angels 
who celebrate His praises cry out ; ‘ Our Lord ! 
thou dost embrace all things in mercy and know- 
ledge ’ (xl. 7). Satan is said to have claimed mercy 
on the ground that he was a thing and, therefore, 
part of the ‘all things.’ The reply is that the 
mercy refers only to the obedient and ‘ adds to the 
ruin of the -wicked ’ (xvii. 84). The ‘ treasuries of 
the mercies of tlie Lord’ is a Qur’anic expression, 
and the word ‘ mercj’ ’ is used as a description 
of divine hooks. The hook of Moses is spoken 


of as a guide and a ‘mercy ’ (xi. 20). The Qur’an 
is frequently called a ‘ mercy.’ 

‘O men, now hath a warning come to you from your Lord, 
and a medicine for what is in your breasts, and a gmdance and 
a mercy to believers ’ (x. 68). ‘ And we send down of the 
Qur’an that which is a healing and a mercy to the faithful, but 
it shall add to the ruin of the wicked ’ (xvii. 84). 

It is said of those who follow J esus that God pnt 
into their hearts ‘mercy and compassion’ (Ivii. 
27) ; but this is not consistent -with the denuncia- 
tion of them (ix. 29-35) and the prohibition of 
friendship with them (v. 56). The words probably 
apply to Christians who become Muslims, for the 
passage goes on to address those who believe ; 

‘ Fear God and believe in His apostle ; two portions of His 
mercy will He give to yon ; He will bestow upon you a light to 
walk in * (Ivii. 28). 

The two portions are : one for believing in 
Muhammad, and one for belief in the former 
prophets (Baida wi). The light is either the Qur’an 
to enable the convert to walk in the right path, or, 
if the walking refers to the bridge (al-Siral) finer 
than a hair, over which aU must pass at the Last 
Day, then the ‘ light’ is true faith which will pre- 
serve its possessor in his perilous walk over that 
bridge. One chapter of the Qur’an (Iv.) is called 
Surat-al-Bahyndn, the ‘chapter of the Merciful 
One,’ and begins : ‘ The Merciful One hath taught 
the Qur’an, bath created man, hath taught him 
articulate speech.’ The phrase ‘ God is merciful ’ 
is in constant use, and in practical daily life has 
overshadowed the idea of His righteousness and 
justice. It too often leads to complacency and self- 
satisfaction. A man commits sin Md says, ‘ God is 
merciful ’ ; so, instead of leading to repentance and 
amendment of life, his idea of the mercy of God too 
often tends to make disobedience easy and safe. 

LiTXEUTimz.— There is no special literature on the subject ; 
see literature under Salvation (Muslim). 

Edwaed Sell. 

MERIT (Introductory and non-Christian). — In 
the earlier stages of religious development, as is 
attested by abundant examples in artt. Blest, 
Abode of the (Primitive and Savage), ESCHAT- 
OLOGY, and State after Death, the moral char- 
acter of life in this world is not a factor either for 
securing immortality at all or for determining rank 
and status iu the future world, whether immortal- 
ity be attained by an individual or he vouchsafed 
to all. In these early stages earthly position, 
notably chieftainship, or a particular manner of 
death — e.g., in battle — is a requisite qualification 
for life in the future world ; character, whether 
good, bad, or indifferent, has no weight in deciding 
the question. When, however, religion advances, 
when immortality is not conferred automatically 
(if the religion in question believes it to be conferred 
at all), hut is a boon which must be achiev’ed by 
long and toilsome endeavour, then three conditions 
— sometimes separated, but usually combined in 
greater or less degree— are imposed : works, faith, 
and love. 

The ideal combination of these three requisites 
is found in but one relimon— Christianity ; and 
within Christianity only Koman Catholicism gives 
fall recognition in its official statements to all 
three. Tlie doctrine of the merit of good works 
has fared poorly. Some religions practically ignore 
it, notably the Bhakti-marga {q.v.) of India and 
the Sufiism {q.v.) of Persia. In TOth of these the 
attitude may be due to what they regard as undue 
stress on good works in Hinduism and Muham- 
madanism respectively ; hut, on the other hand, 
over-emphasis on faith and love to the exclusion of 
good works is dangerously apt to degenerate into 
an antinomianism which is a pitiful parody of 
religion at its best. Love alone is practically the 
sole condition of salvation to the Sufi and to the 
follower of the Bhakti-marga ; faith is scarcely 
concerned except in so far as one naturally believes 
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with firmness what one loves with fervour. Faith 
and works are the essential bases of Mandceanism 
(W. Brandt, Mandaische Religion, Leipzig, 1889, 
pp. 171-174). Mere intellectual faith, without love 
or works, has never been held, so far as the writer 
knows, to avaU for salvation, except possibly in 
extreme Lutheranism. 

The stress laid by St. Paul on justification ‘ by 
faith apart from the deeds of the law ’ (Eo 3“ ; cf. 
5', Gal 2^®) must not be wrested from its context 
in the Apostle’s teaching, for he himself tells us 
that love is greater even than faith (1 Co 13), and 
that ‘ faith worketh by love ’ (Gal 5® ; cf. 1 Th 1®, 
1 Ti 1® etc.). There was reason for him to speak 
disparagingly of works — it was necessary for him 
to combat the excessive nomism of Judaism. 
But St. Paul was a man of balanced judgment, 
and to say that he condemned all works because he 
deprecated reliance on them alone would be a mis- 
representation of his true attitude. He recognized 
the value and the merit of good works (2 Co 8 f.), 
enjoining the church at Philippi to ‘work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling’ (Ph 2“), 
and at Thessalonica to establish their hearts ‘ in 
every good work and word ’ (2 Th 2'’). There is no 
doubt that he would have subscribed heartily to 
the famous passage of St. James (Ja 2" ; cf. v.®) 
that ‘ faith, if it have not works, is dead in itself.’ 

The doctrine of the merit accruing from good 
works may be viewed from two sides — from the 
side of man and from the aide of the deity. From 
the human side, the more good a man does, or 
even tries to do, the greater is the merit which he 
deserves ; from the divine side, it is recognized, 
practically by Christiamity alone, that no man can 
be so rich in good works as to merit salvation ; 
‘ all have sinned, and fall short of the glory of 
God’ (Bo 3“) ; all human righteousness is, as 
Isaiah said (Is 64*), but as ‘pannua menstruatae.’ 

Only a shallow thinker would stress the apparent 
antinomy here set forth ; the two partial truths 
blend harmoniously in the perfect truth of the 
Christian faith. Indeed, the Christian is saved 
solely by merit, though not by his own. Our Lord 
Himself could say, as His earthly life drew to its 
close, that He had accomplished the work which 
His Father gave Him to do (Jn 17*), and He 
emphasized the necessity of work (5'’ ^). Only 
through the work consummated on Cadvary did 
•salvation come to man ; only through the merit 
of the Sacrifice of the Atonement can we hope at 
last to attain to heaven (cf. Council of Trent, sess. 
v. ch. 3, sess. vi. chs. 3, 16, can. 10). 

In the primitive stages of religion its essence 
may be regarded as works. Bmiefs are fluid ; 
ritual is stable ; every rite must be performed with 
minute scrupulosity. U the proper rites are thus 
exactly observed, the result is certain (provided, 
of course, that no stronger counter-force opposes) ; 
and, if a happy hereafter is the object of such 
rites, that blessedness is thereby assured (cf. PC* 
ii. 90 f.). Not all, however, are content with 
the discharge of minimum requirements amd, con- 
■sequently, with minimum results. If one wishes for 
more, he must do more ; perhaps, also, it will be 
well for him to provide a store against unforeseen 
contingencies. In that case also ne must be more 
energetic in the doing of such works as will effect 
such a result j it is even possible that merits may 
lie deliberately amassed for the purpose of achiev- 
ing results unattainable for those who are content 
with the requirements imposed on every one ; and 
in some cases the merits thus stored up are available 
for others as well as for him who originally accumu- 
lates them. The doctrine of the merits of our 
Lord’s Pa.ssion and, in Roman Catholic theology, 
of the merits of the saints at once come to mindin 
the latter connexion ; and the Roman Catholic 


dogma of the merit of works of supererogation also 
falls within this general category. 

The doctrine of merit is, on the whole, a char- 
acteristic of the higher types of religion. We find 
it, it is true, among the lower races, as when the 
Brazilian Ifanna ‘ say that the souls of the brave 
will become beautiful birds feeding on pleasant 
fruits, but cowards will be turned into reptiles’ 
(PC* ii. 7); and a similar belief is recorded of the 
African Maravi and of the Santal of India (ib. pp. 
8, 10). Elsewhere, as among the Nicaraguans ^d 
the Negroes of Guinea, the good alone enjoy im- 
mortality, the wicked being annihilated (ib. p. 
22 f.). Among the Greenlanders the condition of 
happy immortwity is to have been a hard worker 
in this life (ifi. p. 86 ; the manner of death — e.g., 
by drowning or in child-birth — is also a factor). 
In all these cases, which might be much multiplied 
— e.g., from African and American Indian tribes (ib. 
p. 94 f . ) — the distinction between ‘ good ’ and ‘ bad ’ 
most invariably be interpreted by the standards of 
the particular peoples concerned. If this is done, 
there is undoubtedly a very real ethical basis and 
a true morality — even though quite rudimentary — 
as the foundation of the belief in the future destmy 
of the soul. 

The doctrine of merit is much developed in the 
higher religions, as in Egyptian (cf. art. Ethics 
AND Mokauty [Egyptian], § yf.) and Vedic (cf. 
Muir, V. [1872] 284 if.), and reaches its non-Chnst- 
ian culmination in the Zoroastrian triad of ‘ good 
thoughts, good words, and good deeds ’ as antithetic 
to ‘ thoughts, bad wor&, and bad deeds.’ The 
course of the evolution is well summarized by E. 
B. Tylor(PC»u. 84 f.): 

‘The idee ot the next life being aimiUr to this seems to have 
developed into the idea that what gives proeperitir and renown 
here wiU give it there also, so that earthly condioons cany on 
their contrasts into the changed world after death. Thns a 
man’s condition will be a result of, rather than a compensation 
or retribution for, bis condition during life. . . . Through such 
an intermediate stage the doctrine of simple future existence 
was actually develo^d into the doctrine of future reward and 
punishment.’ 

Turning to the higher religions, we observe, 
first, that the teaching of Muhammadanism on the 
subject of merit is practically to the effect that 
good works are requisite, but that the true 
believer, being guided by Allah to perform them, 
is, in reality, saved only by divine grace, while the 
wicked are punished eternally for the sins which 
they have committed, and for their refusal to sub- 
mit to divine guidance. The problem is compli- 
cated here by the fatalism of Muhammadanism 
(see art. Fate [Muslim]). 

At the Last Day ‘every soul shall be recom- 
pensed as it hath deserved ; no injustice on that 
day’ (Qur’an, xl. 17). It is eimally true that 
whosoever of the ‘ People of the Book ’ ‘ believeth 
in God and the last day, and doeth that which 
is right, shall have their reward with their Lord ’ 
(ii. 59 ; cf. ii. 76, 106, 215, iii. 194, iv. 60, 121-123, 
172, V. 73, vii. 40, xi. 14, xxv. 64-76 ; the idea is 
closely paralleled by Ac 10“) ; and elsewhere faith 
is conjoined with observance of almsgiving and the 
appointed times of prayer (ii. 2-4), while through- 
out faith and works go together (e.g., iii. 190-199). 
The whole attitude of Islam on this matter may 
thus be summarized from the earliest sura (xxxvii. 
22-55) which deals extensively with it ; 

‘Gather together thoee who have acted unjustly, . . . and 
guide them to the road for hell. . . . 

But on this day they shall submit themselves to God. . . . 

“Just, therefore, is the doom which our Lord hath passed 
upon us." . . . 

Ye shall surely taste the painful punishment. 

And ye shall not be rewarded but as ye have wrought. 

Save the sincere servants of God ! . . . . 

“But for the favour of my Lord, I had surely been of those 
who have been brought (unto damnation).’’' 

In a word, the saved declare (vii. 41); ‘Praise 
be to God who hath guided us hither ; We had 
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not been guided had not God guided us ! ’ (cf. also 
E. M. Wherry, Comprehensive Commentary on the 
Qurdn, London, 18S2-86, ii. 12, note 31, and index, 
s.v. ‘Salvation'). 

The most complete development of the theory of 
merit among the ethnic religions is undoubtrfly 
found in India. The main aspects have already 
been considered at length in the art. Kaema, 
where it will be seen that the Indian concept of 
merit is closely connected — as it is in several other 
religious systems — with belief in transmigration 
iq.v.) and in asceticism (q.v.). One aspect, how- 
ever, calls for mention here — the accumulation of 
merit for the attainment of supematuial results 
in this Ufe. 

On the theory of sacrifice as set forth by the 
Brdhmanas — i.e., that it is a rite which ipso facto 
compels the result at which it aims — it follows 
that the accumulation of merit not only by sacri- 
fice but also in other ways will constrain the gods 
themselves to bow before the might of the ascetic. 
This power may be used for good or for evil, ac- 
cording to the purpose of him who possesses the 
merit in question. The records of India are full 
of stories of sages who have won enormous powers 
by the accummation of merit, almost whoUy by 
asceticism. 

Thus, Bali conquered Indra and all the other ^ods except 
Vi§ 9 u, and ruled the world until Visnu outwitted him ; Chya- 
vana constrained Indra to do his wm {Mahdbhdrata, iU. 122- 
125) ; the particularly ill-tempered Durvasas by his curse brought 
the gods so completely under the power of the demons that 
only the famous chummg of the Ocean of Milk, which produced 
the amxta (‘ambrosia’), restored the divdne sway (yip^u Pti' 
ratio, i. 9) ; Hari^chandra’s patience under trial deservedly raised 
him to heaven, though be unhappily boasted of his merit and 
fell, but, repenting in mid-air, still remains in his aerial city 
half-way between heaven and earth {Mdrkari4eya Ptirdtio, i. 
7 ff.) : austerities, like those of many other sages, were 

so perilous to the gods that Indra sent the Apsaras Pramlocha 
to seduce him Purdtia, i. 15) ; Kartavirya thus obtained 

great boons, which he used wisely (ih. iv. 11); the demon 
Rava^a, the evil figure of the Rdmdyaiyit won supernatural 
power by the merit of his austerities ; Vi^v&mitra, whose con- 
flicts with the almost equally merit-endowed Vasis^ha form an 
important theme in the earlier Sanskrit literature, rose to be 
a Brahman instead of being merely a K^triya (Muir, i .2 [1S72] 
317 ff.)- Indeed, the idea recurs constantly throughout San- 
skrit literature, the implication being always that the sage 
owes his power solely to the merit which be has accumulated ; 
and in modern folk-belief the same supernatural might is ac- 
credited to the Yogi and Faqir. 

In later Zoroastrianism merit conditions very 
strictly one’s position in the future world. Through 
full renunciation of sin and complete confession 
of it ‘ the duty and good works which were^ before 
performed ’ come back to a man {Sdyast Id-Sdyast^ 
viiL 5-9). Those whose good and evil exactly 
balance go neither to heaven nor to hell, but to 
Hamestagan, the ‘ Ever-stationary ’ (cf. L. H. 
Gray, Mus^on^ new ser.,. iii. [1902] 178), which in 
one text {DdtytCin-i-Dlnlk, xxiv. 6, xxxiii. 2) is 
divided into two parts, one for those whose good- 
ness slightly preponderates, and the other for 
those whose evil minutely overbalances the scale. 
Not only is punishment in keeping with one’s sin 
(cf. M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theologyy New 
York, 1914, pp. 56 f., 273-275, 280 f.), but in the 
future world justice is so strictly observed that 
even the good deeds of a wicked man receive 
reward. 

* For instance, a man whose whole body was either cooked in 
the caldron or was undergomg some other torment had one of 
his legs stretched out unmolested, because he had either shoved 
a wisp of hay before a hungry animal that was tied ^d could 
not reach it or killed some noxious creature with it. He had 
not done any other good deed his whole life long’ (Dhalla, 
p. 281, with reff. ; cf. also L. C. Casartelli, Philosophy of the 
Mazdayasnian Religion under the SassanidSy Bombay, 1889, p. 
167 f.). 

Merits avail, as the doctrine of the merits of the 
saints teaches, not only for one’s self, but also for 
others. This has been recognized by other religions 
as well as by the older form of Cnristianity. In 
the Bnddhist Upasampada-kammavachd, or ritual 
voi. vni. — 36 


for admission to the Buddhist priesthood, the can- 
didate prays ; ‘ Let the merit that I have gained 
he shared by my lord. It is fitting to give me to 
share in the merit gained by my lord’ (J. F. 
Dickson, JBAS, 1875, pp. 7, 9). Buddhism, 
however, stands almost alone in thus transferring 
merit during this life. The transfer of merit from 
the living to the dead is less common, although 
the Marcionite practice of ‘ baptizing for the dead ’ 
may possibly belong here (cf. J. Bingham, Anti- 
quities of the Chr. Church, London, 1843-45, iii. 
451-456). It is, however, taught by the Roman 
Catholic Church that, in virtue of the article of 
the Communion of Saints, the faithful living may 
transfer their merits for the benefit of souls in 
purgatory. More frequently the transfer is made 
m the future world, particularly at the examination 
of a recently arrived soul. Thus, in Muhammadan- 
ism, according to al-Gliazall (Perle precieuse, ed. 
and tr. L. Gautier, Geneva, 1878, p. 79 f.), the man 
whose good and evil exactly counterbalance is 
bidden by Allah to borrow some small merit from 
a more fortunate soul that the balance may be 
turned in his favour (for other solutions of this 
problem cf. the discussions connected with the 
al-.\'raf of Qur’an, vii. 44-46, and see J. B. 
Ruling, Beitrdge zur Eschatologie des Islam, Leip- 
zig, 1895, p. 37 f. ; M. Woltf, Muh. Eschatologie, 
do. 1872, p. 85). In late Zoroastrianism sacrificial 
merit (kirfak) of which the officiating priest is un- 
aware goes to the treasury (ganj) of the angels, 
who give the ensuing enjoyment ‘ to the soul of 
that pergon who has at once become righteous in 
mind ’ {Sdyast Id-Sdyast, viii. 4). 

Literatube.— PCS ii sa-io? ; UI i. 86. 96-99, 29^302, ii. 

380 f., 550-552. LOUIS H. GeAY. 

MERIT (Christian).— Merit is, properly speak- 
ing, an ethic-.! idea. It implies the existence of r.t 
least three things : (1) a moral law under which man 
is placed, (2) a free will which enables him to obey 
it, and (3) a system of rewards and punishments by 
which obedience or disobedience to the law is 
sanctioned. Meritorious conduct is such as is 
agreeable to the law, and is at the same time 
voluntary' : as meritorious, it claims honour or 
reward. Demerit, on the other hand, is the mark 
of such voluntary conduct as is not correspondent 
to the law ; conduct to which this mark attaches 
demands punishment (for this ^neral conception 
of merit see J. Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Theory, Oxford, 1889, ii. 80 ff.). 

In Christian theology the idea of merit is closely 
connected with that of good works ; and there is 
an important inter-confessional controversy be- 
tween Roman Catholicism and Protestantism con- 
cerning the relation between the two. Both 
confessions recognize the ethical character of 
Christianity by declaring good works necessary to 
salvation, but, while Catholicism views good works, 
with certain limitations, as meritorious of eternal 
salvation, Protestantism denies that the stand- 
point of merit is at all v.alid in the Chri.'-tian life. 

I. The Jewish and Hellenistic doctrine of merit. 
— The conception of the merit of good works and 
the demerit of di.sobedience wa.9 inherited by- 
Christianity and Judaism. It does not belong, 
strictly speaking, to the prophetic religion of 
Israel. While the prophetic religion is, above all 
things, ethical, and its demand is for righteous- 
ness, the point of view under which right conduct 
is regarded is, in the first place, rather that of 
loyalty to Jahweh than that of the accumulation 
of merit and demerit, and the eonseqxient hope of 
reward and fear of punishment. Typical of the 
prophetic attitude to the subject is such a sentence 
as Mic 6® ‘ He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good ; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
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to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?’ Nevertheless, there is 
always the idea in reserve of a judgment by which 
evil-doers are to be cut off ; and in such a passage 
as Is 1'“' the alternative of reward for obedience 
and punishment for disobedience is very clearly 
propounded (cf. also 

With the codification of the prophetic morality 
in tlie Law, however, the standpoint of merit 
became much more clearly defined. In Dt 27-29, 
t.g. , the whole duty of religion is brought under 
the heads of the blessing which rewards obedience 
to the divine commandments and of the curse 
which follows disobedience. In Dt 6^ 24*^ also is 
found the important idea of a ‘ righteousness before 
God’ established by the performance of the pre- 
cepts. Prophecy after the establishment of the 
Law tends more and more to be conformed to the 
legal standpoint. The general idea of reward and 
punishment is applied m a very atomistic way to 
the individual by Ezekiel (cf. 3*® ”’ 18'"“; other 
notable ji.-issages of a similar general tendency in 
later prophecy are Is 65“''^ Mai 3‘-4’). 

The practical way in which the motives of the 
hope of reward and fear of punishment operated in 
the post-Exilic legali.sra can be studied in Proverbs 
and Ecclesiasticus (cf. Pr 19'’, Sir 12*®- 29'*'-). It 
should be noted, however, that so far there is no 
idea of rewards or punishments in a future life. 
The life after death is conceived in all the earlier 
stages of the Jewish religion as without moral dis- 
tinction. In the further development of religion 
during the Greek period, however, moral distinc- 
tions are extended into the next life, while in the 
Palestinian Judaism antagonistic to Greek influ- 
ence the scribes further developed the preceding 
legalism into a complete formalism. 

In this formalism the difl'erent moral duties are 
regarded in great detail and in separation from 
one another. The moral task is not viewed as a 
whole, but as the .'um of single observ.ances. The 
duties of fasting, prayer, and almsgiving are 
especially prominent. Reward varies precisely as 
performance : 

■He who performs one precept has gotten to himseK one 
advocate; and he \\ho commits_one transgression has gotten 
TO himself one accuser ’ {Pirqi AbhCth, iv. 15, ed. 0. Taylor2, 
C'ambrifige, 1897, p. 69). 

The reward is partly present, partly future ; 
where this world fails fully to reward or punish, 
the next world redresses the balance. 

The result of this atomistic conception of moral 
duties is to give great prominence to the external 
and ceremonial duties. It leads naturally to that 
idea of righteousness by works which was so pre- 
valent in Pharisaic circles in MT times. 

Life under the Law was certainly not wholly 
formalism and externalism. Examples of real 
heart religion were still to be found amongthe Jews 
of this time. C. G. Montefiore rightly insists that 
the tendency to formalism represents only one 
.aspect of the later Judaism, and that it is not fair 
to judge it by this aspect alone (see Origin and 
Groirth of Ed ig ion as illustrated by the Religion of 
the Ancient Hebreics [HE], London, 1897, lect. ix.). 
The same truth is emphasized by G. Dalman in his 
If'orte Jesu (Eng. tr.. The Words of Jesus, 
Edinburgh, 19<J2). 

Nevenheless, the formalistic aspect of the re- 
ligion of the scribes must here be erapha-sized, for i 
tlie following reasons: (l)it distinguishes it from 
the earlier prophetic stages of the prophetic re- : 
ligton of Israel ; (2) it explains the protest of the , 
XT against the religion of the scribes ; (3) it still 
influences the Roman Catholic conception of merit. , 

* Just because the catechisms for the elementary schools 
addu_cf like Dn 4^4 To 12® for the Roman Catholic ■ 

doctrine of good works, we must gro back to the reli^on of ■ 
Judaism’ (K. Thieme, in PRl'. ' xxi. 110). 


A brief glance at Hellenistic Judaism of the 
same period will conclude this part of our survey. 
The morality of the book of 'Wisdom and of Philo 
combines with the J ewish idea of obedience to the 
Law Plato’s philosophical doctrine of virtue. On 
the subject of moral retribution Wisdom remains 
practically one with the earlier Ecclesiasticus. 
Philo, however, further distinguishes himself both 
from the Wisdom literature and from the teaching 
of the scribes by avoiding the principle of ‘ atomism ’ 
and carrying back all virtues to one root, love or 
faith. The punishment of sin, moreover, he regards 
as a living death, the reward of virtue as com- 
munion with (Jod (see J. Drummond, art. ‘ Philo,’ 
in HDB V. 207). 

As regards the views of educated paganism, 
when Christianity came into being, the doctrine of 
Plato was a formative influence. 

Plato ‘in several dialo^es expresses the thought that a 
judgment upon all souls takes place at death, at which they 
receive, jcara ri)p ^iav {Pluzdo, 113 E), both the reward for their 
good and the punishment for their evil deeds {Rep. x. 614 ff., 
Gorg. 523£f., Phcedo, 113f.). Here, however, the mere concep- 
tion of merit is overlaid by the other, that he who strives after 
risrhteousness and virtue seeks bfioLovc^ai 0ec3, and therefore 
will not be overlooked by God{iJ£p. x. 613 A R)' (J. Eunze, in 
PRE^ XX. 501). 

The last thoughts carry us beyond the sphere of 
the doctrine of merit. Nevertheless, there can be 
no doubt that in paganism, as well as in Judaism, 
the view that regards God above all things a 
rewarder of good and evil, and tends to review 
His relation to men under legal analogies, was the 
dominant and most usual religious theory. The 
total position of things is well summed up by 
Schultz in SK Ixvii 9 : 

* When Christianity entered the world and found its first ex- 
pression In the dominant Jewish circles, as well as among the 
spokesmen of the idealistic HeUenic popular culture, the 
thought of a divine repayment deciding according to legal 
standards, and therefore of a merit or demerit of men accord- 
ing to which their fate was to be settled, was a self-evident 
axiom. A different relation of man to God, now that the 
prophetic tjpe of religion liad ceased to be influential, was not 
in gener^ imaginable. With faith in God as the representative 
of the moral order of the world, there appeared to be evidently 
given the faith that He rewards and punishes according to the 
rule of human law.’ 

2. The doctrine of the NT. — The teaching of 
Jesus links itself on to that of the OT prophets, 
and also to that better side of the later Judaism 
upon which Montefiore and Dalman insist. It is, 
in the first place, essentially ethico-religious ; 
religion and morality are completely blended in it. 
Jesus demands of His disciples an absolute con- 
formity with the will of God (Mt 5^), a righteous- 
ness better than that of the scribes (S’"). Without 
this none can enter into the kingdom of heaven 
( 720 ) This better righteousness is, however, not 
to be attained by a closer conformity to the Law. 
.Jesus further teaches that the only true rigliteous- 
1 ness is heart righteousness ; that, apart from a 
right motive, outward conformity to the Law is 
wortliless. Again, the idea of God as the Father, 
so central in His teaching, is the very antithesis 
of and makes impossible a legal conception of the 
relation of man to God. The righteousness which 
.fesus demands is, therefore, in the end just the 
y)irit of sonship, energizing in the imitation of the 
Father (5“). 

While thus rejecting the legalism of the scribes, 
Jesus employs in His ethical teaching the current 
ideas of reward and punishment. That righteous- 
ness shall be rewarded and wrong-doing punished 
He reiterates again and again (Mt 5’®- 6 '® 19^ etc.). 
He speaks once (unless it be the Evangelist) of 
‘ good works ’ {i'tiuv ra xaX4 fp 7 a,Mt 5'®) ; he did not 
reprove the question : ‘ What shall I do that I 
may inherit eternal life ? ’ (Mk 10*’) ; in His answer, 
moreover, He points the asker to the keeping of 
the commandments. Cf., further, the teaching of 
the parables of the faithful and unfaithful servants 
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(Mt 24"'^-), and of the talents (26*^-), and observe 
again the principle expressed in Mk 4^. 

The principle of merit, therefore, occupies a 
somewhat ambiguous position in the teaching of 
Jesus. On the one hand, there are fundamental 
doctrines which appear to leave no room for it ; 
on the other, we find in places a general recogni- 
tion of it. The position of things in the NT as a 
whole is much the same. 

The rest of the NT corresponds exactly in its 
ethical demands with the teaching of Jesus Him- 
self. The necessity of righteousness is absolute, 
alike for the Jewish Christianity of the Epistle 
of James and the anti- Jewish Christianity of 'Paul, 
as well as for the other NT writers (cf. Ja 1“*-, 
Gal Eph 5®, 1 Jn esp. v.s). Through- 
out the NT also the doctrine of the Fatherhood of 
God is fundamental, though not so dominant as it 
is in the teaching of Jesus. The idea of retribu- 
tion according to works is also generally prevalent. 
Paul, indeed, in the most important cycle of his 
teaching — that upon justification — appears to ex- 
clude tlie principle of merit altogether. Justifica- 
tion is by faith alone ; by the works of the Law 
no man can be justified (Ko 3®* 4* Gal 2*® 3’* ; 
observe especially the direct exclusion, in so many 
words, of the principle of merit in Ro 4‘“-). Yet 
the Apostle teaches also that reward and punish- 
ment are according to men’s works ; and he regards 
this doctrine as axiomatic, feeling himself here on 
common ground not only with the Jews, but also 
with the Groeco-Roman world (Ro 2*®-; cf., further, 
2 Co 510 9«, Gal 6®, 2 Th i>, and also Col 3« Eph 
6 ®, 1 Ti 4®, 2 Ti 4®). 

Even more prominent is the doctrine of retribu- 
tion according to works in the Apocalypse, and the 
Epistles of James, 1 Peter, and to the Hebrews 
(cf. Rev 2“-«' 3®- 1®- etc., Ja 3‘® 4‘“, 1 P P- " etc.. 
He 10®® 122). 'pjjg current idea of retribu- 

tion is therefore almost universal in the NT, 
though, as Schultz says (op. cit. p. 13), ‘without 
systematic development.’ Only in the Gospel and 
Epistles of John is it almost wanting. The reason 
for this is assigned by Schultz as follows : 

*At bottom there is no room for it. The true life work, 
which the community elect of God performs, is belief in the 
Son of God, and in this belief eternal life is already ^ven, as 
possession and as hope ’ (p. 13). 

Here, then, enters a problem which the NT 
writers do not themselves seem to have felt much. 
What is the relation of the doctrine of retribution, 
which the NT has in common with the current 
thought of its age, to the specifically Christian 
ideas, such as those of the Divine Fatherhood, or 
of justification by faith ? This is a problem whose 
full significance was later to be brought to light. 
We may, however, refer here to the passages in 
the NT which suggest the limitations with which 
the doctrine of retribution is to be taken. I 

To begin with Jesus Himself, when He describes, 
as He often does, the relation of God to men by 
comparing it to that of a master and his household 
servants (cf. Mt 24“'^- 25®'“'', Lk 17®), He thereby 
does away with the idea of merit and reward in the 
strict sense. 

‘The servant in the sense of antiquity can acquire no merit. 
He is Soi/Aos aypeiov, even when he lias done all he should (Lk 
179). His master can reward him, but that remains at bottom 
an act of good pleasure ’ (Schultz, p. 15). 

In the one instance where Jesus actually does 
speak of paid labourers, and so leaves the way 
open for the strict idea of reward according to 
merit. He emphasizes by contrast the truth that 
God will not be bound by this rule, but reserves to 
Himself the right of graciously transcending it 
(Mt20®'). 

Finally, Jesus opens out the view of a reward 
which belongs rather to the personality revealed 
in the work than to the performance as such. 


‘Only where the tree is good, can the fruit be good (Mt 1232 
I 1333). It is the conduct of life, the a-pa^tv, which is recognized 
and rewarded in the individual deeds ’ (Schultz, p. 14). 

Paul, again, suggests a reconciliation between 
the idea of justifacation by faith and judgment 
according to works in the conception of good 
works as the fruit of the Sjiirit (Gal S®®'-). 

‘ Where justification is, there is also the gift of the Spirit, 
and therefore also good works. Thus the verdict of present 
justification and of the future judgment must coincide ' (R. S. 
Franks, Man. Sin. and SaUation. London and Rdinburgh, 
1908, p. 128 f.). 

Again, in Eph 2®'®® good works appear not as a 
condition, but as a result, of salvation. ‘Some- 
times, however, the ethical interest so predominates 
that Paul even comes to represent future salvation 
as conditional on perseverance in faith and obedi- 
ence ’ (ib. p. 129). Cf. Ro 8 ®’, 1 Co 9®®'®®, Ph 3®'®'® 
with exposition given by Franks (ib.). 

Finally, we may take into account the recession 
of the idea of retribution in the Johannine writ- 
ings, which has already been noticed. The tendency 
in the NT, at any rate in the most important 
parts of it, is in general to limit the principle of 
merit and retribution in favour of the doctrines of 
grace. But it must be admitted that such limita- 
tion is by no means universal or absolute (it is least 
observable in the minor NT wiiter.s) ; and there 
remains, therefore, a fundamental antinomy in the 
Christian religion, as originally stated, which 
theology is called upon to solve. How difficult 
the task is, the history of doctrine reveals. 

3 . The doctrine of merit in the Christian Chiu'ch. 
— We begin with primitive Gentile Christianity, 
and note that the whole cycle of Christian ideas by 
no means passed over equally to the Gentile Christ- 
ians — what they received was naturally condi- 
tioned by their previous preparation. As to the 
necessity of good works, we hnd an intense moral 
earnestness in primitive Gentile Christianity. 
But, further, the idea of the twofold retribution 
according to works (reward or punishment) was 
familiar to the whole Gifeco-Bonian world ; hence 
this element of NT doctrine was easily assimilated, 
and, indeed, emphasized in more than its proper 
proportion, so much so that we have to recognize 
in the early Christian Church a return to a great 
extent to the Jewish doctrine of works. The 
doctrines, on the other hand, which shonld have 
prevented this return, such as, above all, the 
Pauline doctrine of justification by faith, found 
but little receptivity awaiting them. Hence the 
doctrine of good works in the Apostolic Fathers is 
very similar to that of the Jewish Rabbis. Christ- 
ianity appears as a new law, and eternal life as 
the reward of keeping it. Just as in later J ndaism, 
stress is especially laid on the merit of fasting and 
almsgiving. Cf. 3 Clem. xvi. 4 (almsgiving be- 
comes a mitigation of sin) ; Barn. xix. ; S Clem. 
iii. 3 f., viii. 4-6, ix. 5 ; Hermas, Sim. ix. 
xxviii. 5, X. ii. 4. We actually find already the 
idea of a work of supererogation (Hermas, Sim. v. 
iii. 3 : ‘ If thou doest a good work beyond the 
commandment of God, thou shalt win for thyself 
more abundant glory ’). 

In the Greek Fathers this line of thought con- 
tinues, side by side, indeed, with the idea of grace, 
witli which, however, it is never properly cor- 
related. A more important and characteristic de- 
velopment belongs to Western theology, and begins 
with Tertnllian. Himself a jurist, lie gave to the 
doctrine of good works an essentially juristic 
stamp, which it has never lost in Latin Catholic- 
ism. A typical sentence is : 

‘A good de^ has God as its debtor, just as also an evil one, 
becaose a jud^e is a rewarder of every cause ’ (de Pan. 2). 
Tertnllian, in fact, look.s upon the whole life 
of the Christian after baptism as strictly a 
life under the Law, its motives hope of reward 
and fear of punishment, and the result deter- 
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mined purely accordinf; to legal standards. All 
good Morks are in general meritorious; merit, 
however, in a peculiar sen.-.e attaches to such as go 
beyond the .strict demands of God— e.jr , fasting 
and the maintenance of virginity. Retribution is 
strictly according to merit {Srorp. vi., de Pnt. x., 
ad Heap. iv.). 

These ideas are continued by the later Latin 
Fathers. Ambrose, however, begins to correlate 
them with the idea of divine grace — a work com- 
pleted by .Augustine. The latter still maintains 
that eternal life must be won by merit, and that 
good works est.ablish merit, but the divine grace 
alone can enable men to perform goisi works, so 
that all our merits are Go<l’s gifts, and, when God 
crowns our merits, He crowns m reality simply His 
own gifts (Enrh. evii. , Ep. exciv, I’J). 

The teaeluMg of .Vugu-.tine is .systematized and 
mollified by the medi.eval .schoolmen. 'I’lie idiyi 
that eternal salvation must l>e merited by gooil 
woiks is eommoii to tbeoi all. li.aptisuial grace 
simply put' men into a condition to win merit. 
Works aic not projieily meritorions unless done 
from an inner principle of love (ciiUax), wliich is 
infused in tbe heart liy the Sjiirit of God. Ale.x- 
ander of Hales, however, moditied this doctrine by 
distinguishing t«'tvveun two degrees of merii, 
‘meritniu de oongruo' and ‘ineritnm dceondigno,' 
.and two degrees of grace, ‘ gratia gi at is data,’ 
general grace, and ‘ giatia gratnm faeieiis,' saving 
grace. He further taught that, while ‘ meritum de 
eondigno,’ or merit to vvhieh God owes a reward in 
stiiot justice, is possible only by the help of saving 
grace, ‘ lueritnm de eongruo,' which God rewards 
because His mercy goes lieyond strict justice, is 
possible bv the help of general grace. In this way 
even the first grace can tie merited (F. lavofs, D'>g- 
Halle, H)i)6, p. 544 f.). Thomas 
Aquinas was more cautious. He denied the po.'si- 
bility of merit before baptism. All merit, however, 
so far as it proceeds from the free will is ‘ de con- 
grno ' ; so far ns it proceeds from giaee. it is ‘ de 
eondigno' ii/i, p, .>10 f. f)uns .'scotns taught th.at 
‘lueritnm de eongruo' w.is p<is.sib|c to a man ‘in 
pitris tiafuralibus ' according to God's ‘ potent la 
alwoliita,’ not. however, m cording to his ‘ potcii- 
tia ordiiiafa' (I'fi. p, f ) Finally, the Nominal- 
ist, Gabriel Hie!, the disi iple of William of Occ.am, 
t.inght vvitboiit hesitation that he who does what 
Is in him can merit ‘de eongruo' the grace which 
enable- liim ‘ de eondigno ’ to merit salvation {ih. 
p. 615'. It is from this point th.at tlie Reformation 
antithesis to the Roman Catholic doctrine of good 
works takes its start. Luther, retnming to Paul’s 
principle of jU'tiliration by faith, declares that 
the diretrine that salvation can be merited by good 
works, however modified by a reference to the co- 
operarion of divine grace, is absolutely opposed 
ti' the pure gospel. 

We onght to nnte e that [.iither's point of view 
is not altogether without jiarallel in the Middle 
Ages. Also e all nthers Beinaid of Cl.airvaux pre- 
sents similar thonglits. 

‘ He is f.sslish .ind mad, wh.ierer he he that trust# in any 
ic.erits of ho life, who trusta in any relizion or wisdom hut only 
humilitv ' (lie /ti'ersM. seraio xyvi. I ; other peuaasres are eiren 
m A. ke>'hl, Ri'chf/erti^in^ wrvi t'ereoAnwn^, i,. Eng. tr , 
p. 99). 

Luthei. however, elevated what was thus oeca- 
sionally expres-ed in the Middle ,\ges a,a a devo- 
tional point of view into the central doctrine of the 
faith. This teaching, in its ultimate form — there 
V. eremanv .stages ot development — ^is that s.alv,a 
t ion is by faith alone. Works are not the condition 
of righteonsnes.s, but righteousness received a.s a 
■ ivine gift by faith is the condition of good works 
I'.vith works by love, and its natural fruits are 
g'sMi vvorks. 

In epposition to Luther's view the Roman Catho- 


lic Church at the Council of Trent stamped with its 
approval the medimval doctrines of good vvorks (see 
sess. vi. can. 32). R. Bellarmine briefly sums up 
the Roman Catholic point of view when he says : 
‘ The common opinion of all Catholics is that good 
works are truly and properly meritorious, and 
that not meiely of some particular reward, but of 
eternal life itself {de Justijicatione, v. 1 [Disputa- 
tiones, Ingolstadt, 1588-93, vol. iii.]). 

Protestantism as a whole, both Lutheran and 
Reformed, completely agrees with the position of 
Lutlier, as expressed above. In the early Lutheran 
Church there was, however, a controversy as to the 
necessity of gootl works. If they were not to be 
regarded as the meritorious cause of salvation, the 
question was in what relation they stood to it. 
Melanchthon used phrases which were tliought to 
imply that good vvorks, though not the ground of 
justitication, were nevertheless a caitmt sinr ipia 
non of our acceptance with God. To this mode of 
expres.sion Luther objected, as good vvorks are the 
con'CniUMifc, and in no sense the condition, of jus- 
tilicatioii. Agrieola, a piiiiil of his, went further, 
and taught that gixxi wortis are not necessary to 
'.ilvation. the believer bein.g not under the Law but 
under grace, and accepted for Christ’s sake apart 
from any vvm ks of his own. Luther denounced this 
view also, maintaining that the Law remained 
under the gospel, not indeed as a mean-s of justifi- 
cation, but as a revelation of the will of God as to 
what men ought to do (C. Hodge, Ei/stcinntic The- 
"'ogu, London and Edinburgh, 1872-73, iii. 238). 

'I’he controver.sy was renewed not long afterwards 
in consequence of the doctrine of George Major, 
professor at AViitenberg, who bail also been a pupil 
of Luther and .Melanclitlion. Major was accused 
of teaching that good works were necessary to jus- 
tilication, but denied this. He maintained that 
good works were not necessary a.s meritorious of 
salvation, but were necessary a.s fruits of faith. 
He admitted that the 'inner was in a state of salva- 
tion as soon a» he lielieved, but taught that, if his 
faith did not produce good works, it was not saving 
f.iitli \. von .Viii'dorf. liiseliief opponent, taught. 
• m the other liaiid. that, tlmugh the statement that 
giael works were nece"aiy to salvation might be 
true in a gcnenil vvay, it was misleading. Gooil 
works are necessary to 'anctification, but not to 
salvation in the proper .sense, which is identical 
with ju'tilication. Amsdorf went so far as even to 
say that good works were harmful to salvation {op. 
'•if. p. 239 f,). 

riiese controversies were closed by the Formula 
of Concord (1580), which, on the one hand, con- 
demns the statement that good works are nece-ssary 
to salvation, but, on the other, equally rejects the 
doctrine that they are harmful to salvation. Men 
are to lie shown how nc. es.sary it is to exercise 
themselve.s towards God in good works, bnt also 
how neceissary it is to avoid all thought of good 
vvorks in the matter of ju'tifn ation. Finally, the 
Formula condemns the idea that faith in Christ can 
consist with intentional nr wilful sin (cf. F. C. Epi- 
f'ltne, ed. I,eipzig. 1S57, ix., ‘ de Bonis Operibus’). 

The Formula of Concord closes the history of the 
d'Xitrine of good works in orthodox dogmatics. It 
lemains now only to notice that, since the Formula 
was coin fsised, the whole quration of the place of 
gooil works in Christianity has passed into a new 
pliase 1 lie essentially ethical character of modern 
I'rote-st.ant theology, with it.s emphasi.s on the 
teaching of the OT prophets, .and still more on that 
of Christ, makes the q^uestion whether good works 
ire necessary to salvation seem almost absurd, .At 
ilip same time, in the sense in which the Formula 
■■f Concord denies that good works .are necessary to 
'.alvation, inoiierTi Protestant theology i- aiisolutely 
at one with it. It repudiates tlie Roman Catholic 
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conception of salvation by merit, and views good 
works, in essential agreement with the prophets, 
with Christ, and with Luther, as the expression of 
the filial attitude towards God. 

There is, however, a powerful tendency not 
simply to deny the applicability of the category of 
merit to the matter of justification, but to regard 
it as a complete intruder in the domain of Christian 
theoloOT- Justification bjr faith is regarded by 
Kitsch! not as an alternative to justification by 
works, coming in in view of the failure of the latter, 
but as from the fir.-.t the only method of salvation. 
The consequence of this view is an attempt to re- 
move from theology the conception of the reward 
of good works in any other .sense than that of their 
immanent fruition. The Pauline doctrine of two- 
fold retribution is regarded simply as a remnant 
of Pharisaism or as a dialectic concession to his 
Jewish opponents (cf. Ritschl, Reehtfertigung 
und Versbhnung, ii. 319 ; also W. Beyschlag, NT 
Theol., Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1895, ii. 179; H. J. 
Holtzmann, Lehrbuch der neutestamentl. Theol., 
Freiburg i. B., 1896-97, ii. 129). Our Lord’s use of 
the category of reward is regarded as merely popu- 
lar and not fitted to be the basi.s of a theological 
statement (cf. Holtzmann, i. 192 f.). 

The question is really that of the rights of 
‘natural theology’ within the Chri.stian religion. 
The doctrine of twofold retribution has always 
been regarded as one of the pillars of a natural 
theology. Ritschl, however, regards the whole of 
the traditional natural theology, and in particular 
the doctrine of a twofold retribution, as due to 
the Hellenization of Christianity, and as being no 
proper part of Christian theology (cf. Rechtferti- 
gung und Versbhnung, iii. 24 f., Eng. tr., p. 260f., 
also ii. 318 f.), maintaining that the doctrine of 
twofold retribution, in a word, is Jewish or Greek 
but not Christian. The Ritschlian doctrine on this 
point has been by no means generally accepted. 
Many would still agree with C. Gore when, com- 
menting on Ro 2’’, he speaks of natural religion 
as the necessary and essential basis of all evan- 
gelical teaching (TAe Epistle to the Romans, London, 
1899, i. 108 f.). It must, however, be admitted 
that the co-existence in the NT of the doctrine 
of justification by faith and of reward according 
to works remains one of the antinomies of the 
Christian religion, of w hich, if the Ritschlian po.si- 
tion be refused, no satisfactory synthesis has yet 
been attained. And, further, Ritschl is surely 
right when he says that ‘ the rubric of good works 
is unsuitable as a comprehensive designation of 
the ethical side of Christianity’ (iii. 627, Eng. tr., 
p. 663). The phrase ‘ good works ’ suggests just 
that Pharisaic atomism which is the very opposite 
of the teaching of Christ, and, while employed in 
the NT like many other phrases derived from 
Jewish thought, it is not one in which the speciiic 
genius of Christianity comes out, but rather one in 
connexion with which there is a perpetual danger 
of a reversion to a lower stage of religion. 

Litirattre, — The asnal Biblical Theolog’ies and Histories ol 
Po^ma ; also the great sygceuiatic theological works, amon^ 
which A. RitscM’s R€cktfrrt<aunQ xnid Versohnun^j^, Bonn, 
18^, is specially important (Eng;, tr., JxutiAcation and Reevn- 
eUiatUm, vol. i., Edinburgh, 1S72, voL iii 2, do. liK)2, vol. ii. still 
untiunslated). The jjreat monograph on merit is H. Schultz, i 
* Der sittliche Begriff des Verdienstes and seine Aufwendancr ' 
aul das Verstandniss des Werkes Christi,’ in SK Ixvii. [1891] 
7-50, 245-31:^, 445-553. See also.artt. ‘ Verfienst' and * Werke, 
gate,' in PBETi. ROBERT S. FRANKS. 

MERLIN. — The name Merlin is a modification, 
first found in it.s Latinized form Merlinus, of the 
Welsli Myrddin or Merddin. That the latter form 1 
in Welsh is not a mere orthographical variant of 
the former is shown by a line of the poet Dafydd 
ab Gwilym (middle I4th cent.), which attests the 
pronunciation with e in the first syllable. In 


medisBval romance Merlin played a prominent 
part, in close conjunction with the Arthurian 
legend, as a prophet and as a magician. In the 
earUest references which we have to him in Welsh 
literature he appears as a bard, while, later, he is 
represented in Welsh and other prophetic litera- 
ture as a seer, until finally, in the Merlin romances, 
his character as a magician predominates. The 
origin of the name Myrddin or Merddin is un- 
certain, and it is only by accident that it has be- 
come identical with the second element of Caer 
Fyrddin, the Welsh name for Carmarthen, since, 
in that name, Myrddin (in its mutated form Fyrd- 
din) is the later phonetic equivalent of the Celtic 
Mori-dunon (‘the fortress near the sea’). The 
reason for the substitution of I for dd ( =soft th) in 
the Latin and other forms of the name is uncertain. 
Probably it was due to the absence of the soft 
sound of th from these languages, and the conse- 
quent necessity for substituting for it some other 
sound, but it is not clear why that sound should 
have been 1. As for the derivation of the name, 
it may be stated that there is one obstacle, and 
that a doubtful one, to its derivation from the 
Latin Martinus. This should give Merthin (with 
bard th), but there is a bare possibility that this 
form might change to Merudin, in accordance 
with a Welsh sound-change of th to dd which 
operated in certain words, bnt which was arrested 
before it afiected all instances of rth. There is 
probably an instance of this sound-change in the 
place-name Gogerddan, in Cardiganshire, which 
doubtless stands for ‘Gogertlian,’ another form of 
‘Gogarthan,’ a diminutive of Gogarth (‘an emi- 
nence’). This derivation of Merddin is only a 
possibility ; but, if it is sound, it is just conceivable 
that some of the early legends of Merlin contain 
distorted accounts of St. Martin, to whom St. 
Ninian is said to have dedicated the chnrch called 
Candida Casa or Whithorn. A magician called 
Melinus is mentioned in the Vita Patricii of 
Jocelyn (x. 79, ed. AS, 11 Mar. [1865] 556), written 
in the 12th cent., but whether or not the name 
stands for Merlinns is uncertain ; in the Vita 
Patricii which is ascribed to Bede, though more 
probably by Mellanins Probus (ed. J. Colgan, 
Acta Sanctorum . . . Hibemice, Louvain, 164^47, 
iL 51-63), he is called Loems. It is interesting to 
note that Adamnan in his Life of St. Columba 
makes no mention of Merlin. 

1 . Merlin in Welsh legend. — So far as the 
earliest allusions to Merlin in purely W elsh litera- 
ture are concerned, it is clear that his name be- 
longed to the same legendary zone as the majority 
of the heroes and saints commemorated in early 
Welsh literature and included in early Welsh 
genealogies, namely to that of the ‘ Men of the 
North,’ who are represented as having come into 
Wales from Northern Britain, more especially 
from the region of the Clyde and the Forth. Thu 
is the zone, e.g., of Cunedda Wledig, Urien Bheged 
and his son Owain, of St. Kentigem (the ^tron 
saint of Glasgow and of St. Asaph), Caw, Rhyd- 
derch Hael, Gwenddolen, Cynon ah Clydno Eiddm, 
and of Arthur himself. The dhbris of the ancient 
British legendary cycle is to he found in Nennius, 
as well as in poems of the Bloch Book of Carmar- 
then, the Book of Aneirin, the Book of Taiiessin, 
and the Red Book of Hergest, while fragments of 
the same cycle may he detiMted in the Mabinogion, 
the Triads, and the Bruts. It is in the Book of 
Aneirin, a MS of the 13th cent., hut containing 
much older material, that the first reference to 
Merlin by name occurs in Welsh literature, in the 
phrase ‘ he defended the fair song of Mirdyn,’ the 
form ‘Mirdyn’ in this passage being undoubtedly 
a variant for ‘ Myrdin.’ the medi.Teval Welsh 
equivalent of the Myrddin of later Welsh. 
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Since it is clear that the legend of Myrddin 
(Merlin), in its earlier developments, must have 
arisen on British soil and have been circulated in 
the ancient British tongue, it will be of interest, 
before considering its later evolution in Latin and 
other non-Welsh sources, to review the forms in 
which we find it in the literature of Wales. Un- 
fortunately, the Welsh materials of the Merlin 
legend do not go further back than the l’2th cent., 
but they doubtless embody more primitive features, 
though it is no longer easy to determine these 
elements with certainty. The Myrddin legend 
owed its popularity in Wales, in the 12th cent, 
and later, to its convenience as a vehicle for the 
enunciation of prophecies ns to the ultimate suc- 
cess of the Welsh in their struggle against the 
English. In this form of the legend Myrddin is 
represented as having, in the battle of Arderydd 
(often wrongly written Ardderyd), caused the 
death of the .son of his sister (iwenddydd, who 
apparently was the wfife of Ehydderch Hael, a 
prince of Strathclyde, who, in the battle in ques- 
tion, was the opponent of another Northern pnnce, 
(iwenddolen, with whose court Myrddin as a poet 
appears to have been connected. According to 
thi.s Welsh legend, smitten with remorse, he flees 
in his frenzy, under the pursuit of Rhydderch 
Hael and his hounds, to the Forest of Caledonia 
(Coed Celyddon), to which, in Welsh medimval 
legend, allusion was sometimes made as the home 
of sprites and departed spirits. In his flight the 
bard’s sole companion is a little pig, and with his 
companion he reaches the shelter of an apple-tree 
in the heart of the forest. Under this apple-tree 
he is represented as uttering prophecies concerning 
future events in the history of Wales. It would 
appear from some of Myrddin’s utterances that, 
in tlie collide of his wanderings, communications 
were sometimes made to him by a fem.ale friend, 
who bears in Welsh the name Chwimbian or Chu i- 
plein, who is probably the original of the Viviane 
of the later ^IerIin romances. It is possible that, 
in earlier forms of the legend than those known 
to us from Welsh literature, this nymph or Egeri.i 
may have originally plaj-ed a ie'S shadowy part 
than that which comes to view in IVelsh 12th cent, 
legend, when the chief use of the Myrddin story 
was a.s a vehicle for encouraging vaticin.ations. It 
is noteworthy that ill no part of early Welsh litera- 
ture, not even in the Black Booh of Carmarthen, 
which was written in the Priory of Carmarthen 
in the latter half of the 12tli cent., is there any 
attempt to connect Myrddin with Carmarthen (in 
Welsh, Caer Fyrddin), as was done by Geoffrey 
of Monnionth. Hence we may conclude that the 
story of the connexion of Merlin with the Nortli 
and with the battle of Arderydd — fought, according 
to the Annulet <\imhriir (ed. Monumenta hi-ft. 
Bntiinnirii, i., Uoiidoii, 1848, up. 830-840), in A.D. 
073 — wa.s tiadifiuiial .and well-e-stabiished. The 
Nortliern as.sodations of the story are further con- 
firmeil by tlie fact that Nennius mentions a Uiderch 
Hen {Hilt. Brit, ad ann. 597, cd. Mon. kid. Brit. 
i. 75), wlio is probahl}' to be identified witli Rbyd- 
derch Hael, while the life of St. Kentigern (xlv., 
ed. and tr. A. 1’. Forbes, Hisforinnt of Srotland, 
v., Edinbuigh, 18741 name-- a I’ederecli, who is 
donbtIes> aUn to be identified witlitliesame person, 
and a Lalnikeii. oi Laloii-eii. whose name is clearly 
the same as that of Llallogan, identified with 
Myrddin in a poem purporting to be a conveisation 
tjetween Myrddin and his si.sterGwenddydd, found 
in the Erd Bo'd: if Herqest and generally known 
a,s the Kyrnced Myrdin (‘The Conver~ation of] 
Myrddin ). II. U. D. Ward (in Romania, xxii. 
[1893] 50411’.) has publi^Iied another version of 
the Laloiken sterx', from two fragments in the 
Brit. Mus,, and has adduced conclusive evidence I 


to show that Llallogan (Laloiken) is a proper- 
name, found, e.y., in a Breton document called 
the Redon Cartulary as Lalocant and Lalocan (see 
Romania, xxii. 504). The simpler form of Llal- 
logan, Llallawc ( = Llallog), is probably a purely 
Welsh variant. It may be stated that the precise 
site of Arderydd (given in an older form in the 
Annales Cambrice as Armterid) has not been fixed 
with certainty, the usual identification tvith 
Arthurel being based on a false pronunciation, hut 
it is probable that the name Gwenddolen survives 
in the irlace-name Carwhinelow (Caer Wenddolen) 
near Carlisle. In the fragments given above, 
Laloiken is said to have been driven mad by the 
events of the great battle ‘ in campo inter Lidel et 
Carwanolow situate. ’ 

The attribution of prophecies in Welsh literature 
to a bard Myrddin is not an isolated phenomenon, 
hut is also found in the case of the Welsh poet 
Taliessin, in whose case, as in that of Myrddin, a 
legendary nucleus has survived, the chief feature 
of which is an account of his transformations. It 
is probable that the connexion of the name Talies- 
sin witli prophecy was earlier than that of Myrd- 
din, as is .suggested by a statement i)ut into the 
mouth of the latter in the first poem of the Black 
Book of Carmarthen, in a dialogue between him 
and Taliessin about the battle of Arderydd, to the 
eflect that Myrddin’s prophecy would he widely 
kno\\Ti after that of Taliessin. The conception 
of a poet that is implied in the utterance of such 
vaticinations resemoles the medineval idea of 
Vergil, who was then viewed more as a prophet 
and magician than as a poet (see D. Comparetti, 
Vergil in the Middle Ages, Eng. tr., E. F. M. 
Benecke, London, 1895). As for the genesis of 
such prophecies as those of Myrddin, the original 
models were probably theso-caliedSfiyffine Oracles, 
and such imitations of them as bridged over the 
time between the period of their composition and 
the Middle Ages. In the Middle Ages and even 
later there was a congenial mental atmosphere for 
the composition of prophecies and the practice of 
magic, nor wa.s an interest in vaticinations con- 
fined to Wale.-, a.s may he seen, e.g., in the popu- 
larity of such writers of prophecies as Atterbury, 
Banni.ster, John of Bridlington, Thomas of Ercel- 
doune, and others in England, not to speak of 
Merlin himself. 

In the Black Book of Carmarthen (12th cent.) 
the two chief forms of prophecy that are associated 
«ith the Myrddin legend are tliose known as the 
Afallenau (‘The .Vpple-trees ’) and the Hoianau 
( The Hails’). Botli poem- contain prophetic 
allusions, mainly to events of the 12th cent, in 
Wales. The former poem mentions Coed Celyddon 
(• the forest of Caledonia’), which was represented 
as the scene of the Myrddin legend, as well as 
Frydyn (I’ictlaiul) in the North, Mon (Anglesey), 
Ardudwy (N.W. Merioneth), Hinwytlnvy (near 
Carnarvon) in N. Wales, Cors Fochno and Puiu- 
lumon (Plynlimmon) in Cardiganshire, and the 
rivers Tawe, Taf, Teifi, Towy, Machahvy, and 
Edrywy in S. M ales. The Hoianau poem refers 
to the disaOTeenient between Henry ll. and Henry 
III., and also to the Welsh prince, Llewelyn ah 
loiwerth, lord of Gwynnedd or N.W. IVales. 
There are allusion^ in thi.s poem to Gwr-uedd 
IN. 'W. IVales), and to Tir Ethlin, the Land of the 
Heir- Apparent, which wa- the district situated in 
N. Wale- between the liver- Conway and Clwyd. 
The student of the pruplietu- allusions of the-e 
poems would do well to consult the Introduction 
1 and notes of J. Gwenogvryn Evans’s edition of 
the Black Book of Carmarthen. Here, again, most 
of the topographical allusions are to places in S. 
Wales, such as Dyfed (S.W. Wale.-), St. Davids, 
t Milford Haven, Mynwy (Monmouth), y Sarfl'ren 
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and Castell Collwyn in Kadnorshire, together with 
the rivers Taradyr, Mynwy (the Monnow), Mach- 
afwy, and Teifi, while there are also allusions to 
certain famous battles of early Welsh history, 
which are probably taken from some current 
bardic list of such battles. 

In the Book of Taliessin (14th cent.) there is a 
similar prophetic poem (but without any account 
of the Myrddin legend itself), put into the month 
of Myrddin under the title Arymes Prydein Faior 
(‘The Prophecy of Great Britain’). The events 
which are foretold are similar in character to 
those of the AfalUnau and Hoianaii. There are 
other poems in the MS which, without expressly 
mentioning Myrddin, are clearly cognate with the 
Myrddin poems already mentioned. 

In the 12<id Book of Hergest (14th cent.) there 
are two poems which have clear links of affinity 
with the AfalUnau and Hoianau, but which may 
have been composed later. They undoubtedly 
belong, like the latter, to the Welsh Myrddin 
tradition. These two poems are (1) Kyvoessi 
Myrdin a Gioendyd y chwaer, ‘ The Conversation 
of Myrddin with his sister Gwenddydd,’ and (2) 
Gwasgargerd Vyrdin yn y bed, ‘ The Diffused Song 
of Myrddin in the grave.’ Though there are allu- 
sions which make it clear that their writers were 
familiar with the legend of the Northern Myrddin, 
Myrddin in these poems is little else than the 
instrument of prophecy. It may be of interest to 
note that a common feature of the Myrddin and 
other prophecies of the Middle Ages was an 
expectation of the return of the princes Cynan and 
Cadwaladr to life, in order to lead jointly the 
Welsh forces to victory over the English. 

It is in th^Kyvoesn poem that theterm Llallogan, 
already mentioned, occurs. Though this word is 
doubtless in origin a proper name, yet W. 0. 
Pnghe (Nat. Diet, of the Welsh Lang.^, Denbigh, 
1832, s.v.) interpreted both it and llallawg as 
meaning ‘ twin brother.’ It is not improbable that 
the term was misunderstood in this sense, even by 
the author of the Kyvoessi, since he makes Gwend- 
dydd speak of ‘my llallogan Myrddin,’ while the 
term llallawg, as a synonym for llallogan, is doubt- 
less invented from it by analogy. In the original 
narrative on which the Kyvoessi poem was based, 
Llallogan was doubtless a proper name, as it is in 
the Life of St. Kentigem, in the passage ‘ in curia 
eius (Rodarci) (erat) homo fatuus vocabuloLaloicen,’ 
and it is this Laloicen that is identified in the 
Scotichronicon (iii. 31 ; ed. W. Goodall, Edinburgh, 
1759), as in the Kyvoessi poem, with Merlin. Poems 
xix., XX., and xxi. of the Red Book of Hergest (in 
Skene, Four Ancient Books of TFales) clearly belong 
to the same cycle as the preceding. 

Occasional references to Myrddin are found in 
the Welsh poets of the Gododin period (A.D. 
1100-1300), as, e.g., in Cynddelw’s Elegy to Owain 
Gwynedd (Myvyrian Archcdology of Wales^, 
Denbigh, 1870, p. 152*), where the poet says that 
Owain was ‘ fairer than Myrddin.’ Gwynfardd 
Brycheiniog, too (ih. p. 193‘), speaks of the Lord 
Khys of Deheubarth (.S. Wales) as having been 
prophesied by Myrddin. Elidr Sais (ih. pp. 243», 
244“) refers to Myrddin’s brilliancy in song, and 
likewise Gwilym Ddu o Arfon (ih. p. 277*) speaks 
of ‘ the excellent Myrddin of the stock of Meirchion.’ 
The poet Sefny-n, also, in an elegy on lorwerth 
Gyrriog, compares the dead bard to Myrddin (ih. 
p. 334*’). Further, a cynical and sarcastic poet, 
Madog Dwygraig, satirizes the AfalUnau in one 
of his poems called Dychan i Ferch ( ‘ A Satire on a 
Woman’). In Dafyid ah Gwilym (poem xxviii.) 
there is an echo of the fame of Myrddin as a 
poetic lover, while in poem xlviL he is said ‘to 
have made with the craftsmanship of love a house 
of glass about a mistress.’ The few other allusions 


to M 3 rrddin in Dafydd ah GwOym are unimportant. 
Later legend (see MS 162 in the Peniarth Collec- 
tion, now in the National Library of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth, written about 1600) associated Myrddin with 
the Island of Bardsey, off the coast of Carnarvon- 
shire, and located his grave there (cf. R. Higden, 
in Polyehronicon [ed. T. Gale, Oxford, 1691, i. 
187]), and Giraldus Cambrensis may have had 
this legend in view when he spoke of Merlinus 
Celidonius’ grave (see below) as being shown near 
Nevyn in Carnarvonshire. 

That Wales was not without an interest in the 
prophecies of the Sibyl, which are probably the 
prototypes of the Merlin and similar vaticinations, 
is shown by the fact that MS 3 of the Peniarth 
Collection, belonging to the second quarter of the 
14th cent., contains a Welsh translation of the 
Sibylline prophecies, called Llyma Prophuydolyaeth 
Sihli doeth (‘ Here is the prophecy of the wise 
Sibyl’), based on the De Bibillis of Isidore of 
Seville. This translation is also found in the 
Red Book of Hergest (cols. 57P-577), and in Peni- 
arth MS 14, pp. 45-57. The latter bears the title 
‘ The Sibyl’s Dream,’ and belongs to the middle of 
the 13th century. It differs both from the versions 
of Peniarth 5 and from the Red Book text. The 
popularity of prophecies in this and the subsequent 
century in Wales is further shown by the inclusion 
in Peniarth MS 3, written about 1300, of the 
Kyvoessi poem, together with the AfalUnau and 
Hoianau, while MS 20 of the same collection (15th 
cent.), by its inclusion of the same poem and the 
addition to it of a further prophetic extension, 
shows that this popularity continued. This is 
further proved by the fact that we find in the 
Cwtta Cyfarwydd, a MS written at varying dates 
from 1415 to 1456, copies of the AfalUnau and 
Hoianau with the Gwasgargerd Vyrdin poem to- 
gether with English prophecies by Bridlington, 
Bannister, Thomas of Erceldoune, and others. We 
find the AfalUnau and Hoianau in Peniarth MS 
59, a MS of the first half of the 16th cent., while, 
in the latter half of that century and in the 17th, 
the Welsh Myrddin poems still continued to be 
copied, as we see from Llanstephan MS 41 (1610- 
30), now in the National Library of Wales. 

In the foregoing account the fortune of the 
Arderydd or Northern legend of Merlin, with the 
associated prophecies, has been traced. The 
Merlin thus depicted is sometimes called in Latin 
‘ Merlinus Silvestris,’ and in Welsh ‘ Myrddin 
Wyllt’ (‘Merlin the “Wild’); while another Latin 
name by which he is known is that of ‘ Merlinus 
Celidonius’ or ‘ Caledonius,’ being so called in 
order to distinguish him from Merlinus Ambrosius, 
who is a creation of Geoffrey of Monmouth, through 
the substitution of Merlinus for the Ambrosius of 
a narrative which Geoffrey found in Nennius. A 
later MS of the AnnaUs Cambrics, in its account 
of the battle of Arderydd, reflects the Merlinus 
Silvestris tradition, in its addition to the original 
entry of the words ‘ inter filios Elifer et Guendoleu 
filium Keidiau : in quo hello Guendoleu cecidit : 
Merlinus insanus effectus est.’ In keeping with 
the Northern conception of Merlin already men- 
tioned, but also influenced by Geoffrey’s account in 
connexion with the name Laloicen, the Life of 
St. Kentigem (Scotichronicon, loc. cit.) refers to 
Merlin’s suffering in the words that are put into 
his mouth : • Ego sum Christianus, licet tanti nomi- 
nis reus, olim Gnortigirni vates, Merlinus vocitatns 
in hac solitndine dira patiens fata,’ though the 
influence of Geoffrey is here unmistakable in the 
reference to Vortigern. 

2 . The Vita Merlini. — This is a Latin hexameter 
poem, giving, in verses of considerable ease and 
fluency, an account of Merlin’s life and adventures. 
Nearly all writers upon it have taken it, owing to 
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its dedication, to be the work of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, but the legend which it embodies is so 
entirely different from that given in Geoffrey’s 
HUtoria that it is in the highest degree improbable 
that he is its author. The legend which it in- 
corporates and expands is essentially that of the 
"Welsh Afallenau undHoianau and of the ‘ Laloicen’ 
tradition that is contained in the Life of St. Kenti- 
gern. Ferdinand Lot has published an analysis 
of the Vita Merlini (Annales de Bretagne, xv.), 
and has shown it to be later than the Laloicen 
fragments already mentioned ; but he too readily 
a^-sumes that Geoffrey was its author, and goes too 
far in seeking to trace the influence of the Vita 
Merlini on the Welsh Myrddin poems of the Black 
Book of Carmarthen and of the Bed Book of Hergest, 
with the exception of the first poem of the former, 
which purports to be a dialogue between Myrddin 
and Talie.ssin. The Latinized proper names of the 
Vita Merlini show quite clearly that the^ were 
formed by some one who was familiar with the 
Welsh names of the Myrddin legend, such as 
Ganieda for Gwenddydd, Telgesinu.s for Tali- 
c.ssin, and tlie like. At the same time, there are 
important departures from the Welsh form of the 
legend, as, for instance, the opposition of Gnen- 
iiolous to Merlin ; but in the Vita Merlini, as in 
the Afallenau, there are prominent allusions to 
apples, and the whole setting of the Latin poem 
and of the Welsh poems, in spite of certain dis- 
crepancies, is for the most part the same. The 
V'ita Merlini, however, contains one name, Mrnl- 
dinus, which, as Lot has pointed out, is probably 
derived from an Irish rattier than from a Welsh 
source, being, in all likelihood, that of the hero of 
the voyage of Mrelduin. Though the Vila Merlini 
appears to be the work of some one other than 
Geoffrey, it appeared during his lifetime, having 
been written about 1148, while he died in 1154. 
It was dedicated to Bishop Alexander’s successor, 
Robert, who was a man of considerable influence 
at the court of Stephen. The poem is of great 
iritere.st a.-< showing the popularity of the Northern 
and WeLli type of the Merlin legend in cultured 
circles in Britain in the 12th cent., but familiarity 
with Geoffrey's history is already shown by the 
reference to Vortigern (1. 6S1). 

3. Merlin in Geoffrey and in the Chronicles. — 
Tlie introduction of the figure of Merlin into the 
laediieval Chronicles is due to Geottrey of Mon- 
mouth, who deliberately transformed the Ambrosius 
of one of his sources, Nennius, into Merlinus. This 
is clear from the fact that, in the Prophecy and in 
the last part of the preceding book, Geoffrey calls 
Merlin -Ambrosius Merlinus. The innovation in 
question was first made by Geoftrey, when he pub- 
lished ‘ The Prophecy of ^lerlin ’ as a separate work, 
before the appearance of his llistoria R-gnm Brit- 
onnUe. This Prophecy must have been published 
early enough for Ordericus Vitalis to quote from 
it, as he does in bk. xii. of his History, written 
.about 1136 or 1137. Later it was incorporated in 
< Icotfrey’s Historia, and forms bk. vii. of that work, 
rile -Ambrosius with whom Geoffrey identified 
Merlin first conies to view in Gildas {de Excidio 
Britannicr, xxv., ed. Mon. hist. Brit. i. 15), as 
-Ambrosiu.s -Aurelianns, but the first to make liim 
into a legendary person was Nennius, who descrilies 
him (xlh-xlv.) as a child uithout a father, for 
whom Vortigern searched, by the advice of his 
.sorcerers, in order to render stable the foundations 
of a tower that he wa.s buildinm He was found, 
according to Nennius, in the field or plain of Elleti, 
in the region of Glegui-,5ing ( = Glywys.sin^ in Mon- 
mouthshire), and in Nennius’s narrative he is also 
associated with the ancient Carnarvonshire fort of 
Hinas Emiys (Enirys being the Welsh derivative of 
-Ambrosius), near Beddgelert, and is represented as 


a sorcerer (magus), who prophesies the final over- 
throw of the Engli.sh by the Welsh. Ambrosius in 
Geoffrey appears as a separate character (Hist. 
Brit. viii. 1), but the role which he plays in that 
author was filled in Nennius by Guorthemir 
(Vortimer). It is Geoffrey, too, that first connects 
Merlin with Carmarthen (Hist. Brit. vi. 17). 

Another new element which Geoffrey introduced 
into the story, and which became a notable feature 
of the Merlin romance, was the suggestion that the 
boy’s father was a supernatural being of the type 
known ’oy the name of incubus. The suggestion 
made by Nennius, that the boy was the son of a 
Roman consul, is omitted by Geoffrey. The idea 
of introducing an incubus into the story probably 
came from a reminiscence of the pseudo-Bede (de 
Eleni. Phil., bk. i. [PL xc. 1131]), who doubtless 
reflects a view put forward by St. Augustine. The 
germ of the conception of Merlin as a sorcerer was 
already in Nennius, and the idea of putting pro- 
phecies into his mouth was ready to Geoffrey’s hand, 
and even then a practice of the times, as is seen 
by Geoffrey’s own references (ii. 9, xii. 18) to the 
prophe.sying of the eagle at Shaftesbury. Giraldus 
Cambrensis, too, quotes prophecies of Merlin that 
are not found among those given by Geoffrey (see 
R. H. Fletcher, Arthurian Material in the Chroni- 
cles, Boston, 1909, p. 93, note 1). He makes a dis- 
tinction between Merlinus Ambrosius and Merlinus 
Silvestris (or Celidonins), and attributes to the 
former only prophecies taken from Geoff'rey, and he 
likewise states (Itin. Camb. ii. 6, 8) that he dis- 
covered, in an out-of-the-way locality, a copy of 
the prophecies of Merlinus Celidonins in the British 
tongue. Geoffrey gives prominence to Merlin’s 
powers, not only as a prophet, but as a magician, 
and represents him as one whose magic power con- 
veyed Stonehenge from Ireland to Salisbury Plain 
and changed the forms of Uther and his companions. 
In Geoff'rey, however, Merlin is not mentioned later 
than Uther's reign, but subsequent legend and 
romance could not resist the temptation to associ- 
ate him with Uther’s son, Arthur. In romance, 
Merlin, as a magician, tended to come more and 
more into prominence, until at last he became a 
figure second only to that of Arthur himself. 

In the case of subsequent chronicles the following 
points may be noted. The AA'elsh Brut Tysilio, an 
adaptation of Geoffrey’s History, shows a develop- 
ment on the lines of the later Komance.s, and prob- 
ably under their influence. For example. Merlin 
is represented as owing his birth to the machina- 
tions of I-ucifer and other evil spirits, and the in- 
creased prominence of the magical conception of 
his character is seen by the statement that he, by 
his magic art alone, is able to draw the stones that 
.are to be carried from Ireland to Salisbury Plain 
as far as the ships, after the complete failure of the 
Avarriors. The same tendencies may be noted in 
Wace, who omits Merlin’s prophecies, with the 
exception of those about Vortigern, on the ground 
that they are unintelligible to him, while he invests 
Merlin throughout Avith superhuman poAvers, and 
does not even mention anj' mechanical assistance 
in the transmission of the blocks of Stonehenge. 
Traces of romantic influence come to view also in 
the Chronicle called Draco Eonnannicus (c. 1170; 
ed. R, HoAvlett, Chron. of the Beigns of Stephen, 
etc., London, 1884-89, ii. 589-757), Avhich, it may 
be stated, contains many .allusions to the section of 
Merlin’s prophecies that relate to the first half of 
the 12th century. 

In Layamon's Brid there are a feAV additional 
touches to the .story of Merlin, such as Merlin’s 
explanation that the immediate c.aiLse of the fall of 
the toAver Avhich Vortigern wa.s trying to build Ava.» 
the fighting of tAvo dragons with one .another at 
midnight. In this narrative, again, there is a 
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marked emphasis on the supematnral conception 
of Merlin, which shows itself on the side both of 
supematnral knowledge and of supematnral power. 
There are some points of contact in the narrative 
with the Vita Merlini, as in the account of the 
discovery of Merlin in a forest, at Uther’s instance, 
when he wished for his aid to obtain Igerne as his 
mistress. 

In the Latin hexameter poem called Gesta Regum 
Britannim (ed. F. Michel, London, 1862), Merlin 
is entirely supematnral, as, R.g., where he transmits 
the stones to Stonehenge by means of magical songs, 
or where he magically changes Uther’s form. 
Merlin, too, gives Arthur new strength in his con- 
test with Frollo. Here, again, there is a link with 
the Vita Merlini, where it is said that Arthur was 
conveyed to an ever-to-be-rememhered island, on 
which a royal maiden dwelt. In the ease of other 
chronicles, some omit the prophecies or certain of 
them, as, for instance, Alfred of Beverley (c. 1150 ; 
ed. T. Hearne, Oxford, 1716), who omits most of 
them, and Eichardus Cluniacensis (in 1162), who 
omitted the prophecies in the first edition of his 
Universal Chronicle (ed. L. A. Muratori, Antiqui- 
tates Italicm medii mvi, Milan, 1738-42, iv. 1079- 
1104), but who found it advisable to include them 
in his second and third editions. Again, it is clear 
that all chronicles did not share equally in the 
tendency to exaggerate the powers of Merlin ; e.g., 
Ealph Niger in his Chronicon {eA. E. Anstrather, 
London, 1851) has a mere allusion to Merlin’s 
transportation of the stones of Stonehenge. 

There are, as already stated, traces in Giraldus 
Cambrensis of an attempt at the fusion and recon- 
ciliation of the Caledonian tradition and that of 
Geoffrey, in his theory of the existence of two 
Merlins. He follows Geoffrey in his connexion of 
Merlinus Ambrosius with Carmarthen, while he 
knows of the madness of Merlinus Caledonius, but 
attributes it not to remorse at having killed his 
sister’s son, but to fright at the sight of an appari- 
tion in the air. Giraldus, like many of the chron- 
iclers who succeeded Geoffrey, succumbed to the 
temptation of bringing Merlin down to the time of 
King Arthur. One story, which Giraldus records 
(Itin. Camb. ii. 6), to the effect that Merlinus 
Caledonius had been found near Nevyn in Carnar- 
vonshire, is probably connected with the legend 
that associated him with the island of Bardsey. 
Merlin’s burial appears to have been located in 
some traditions at Carmarthen, where a ‘ Merlin’s 
Grave ’ was pointed out, while in Scotland it was 
located at Hrummelzier, anciently Dunmeller, in 
Tweed-dale. 

The wide-spread popularity of the prophecies of 
Merlin may be gauged by the fact that two Latin 
poems appear to be extant embodying a number of 
them from the pen of a Scandinavian monk called 
I T' ■ yra, while a similar MS 
■ I ■ ■ .ry was translated into 

.1 . ■ ■ I ' ■ i of Hulfdan Einar, and 

published in London in 1718 (see San-Marte, Die 
Sagen von Merlin, Halle, 1853, p. 18). 

In 1185-89 there appeared a commentary on 
the prophecies of Merlin by Alanus de Insnlis, and 
in 1603 it was published at Frankfort. In this 
commentary Alanus testifies to the existence, in 
the Brittany of his day, of a strong belief in the 
prophecies in question. Further, John of Cornwall, 
a disciple of Peter Lombard, commented on these 
prophecies publicly in the University of Paris (see 
Prophetive Merlini cum expositione Johannis Cor- 
nubiensis, ap. K. J. Greith, Spicileg. Vatican., 
Frauenfeld, 1838, p. 98). The credence given to 
the Merlin prophecies continued, in Britain and in 
France, well into the 17th cent., if not later, and 
the Council of Trent sought to counteract the con- 
siderable effects of this popularity by putting the 


prophecies on the Index. A similar attitude of 
mind to that of the Council of Trent is reflected in 
the work called Vincentii Bellovacensis Speculum 
HMoriale (xx. 20). For English editions of the 
Life and Prophecies of Merlin, see Literature. 

4. Merlin in romance.— Merlin first comes to 
view as a character of romance proper in a poem of 
which only a fragment has come down to ns, prob- 
ably dating from the 12th cent., and usually 
attributed to Eobert de Borron (ed. Paris and 
Ulrich, in their ed. of the Hxith Merlin ; see Lit.). 
This poem was the basis of a French prose work 
which forms the Eomance of Merlin, and this, 
again, is thought to be partly the work of the same 
author. It has come down to us in two forms, 
the first being generally called the ‘ordinary’ or 
‘ Vulgate ’ Merlin, while the second is known as the 
Suite de Merlin. Of the latter work Malory’s first 
four books are an abridgment, and from it is 
derived one of the minor Arthurian stories, namely 
that of Balin and Balan. In the Merlin romances, 
as in the later developments of the Arthurian 
story (see Arthue, Arthurian Cycle), there is 
an ecclesiastical or theological development, the 
leading motive which led to the birth of Merlin 
being the conspiracy of the world of, demons to 
produce an Antichrist, who would be the means of 
rendering the work of the Incarnation inefifective. 
Thus the birth of Merlin is represented as a kind 
of counter-incarnation, and, through the machina- 
tions of the demons, he is brought into the world 
as the child of a woman whose family has been 
mined by the evil spirits, and who is herself seduced 
by a demon. Providentially, however, Blaise, the 
confessor of Merlin’s mother, baptizes the child as 
soon as it is born, and thereby orings it into the 
Christian fold. The child, nevertheless, retains, 
though a Christian, the demonic gifts of magic and 
prophecy, and these powers he puts to beneficial 
use even in his infancy, by saving his mother’s life 
and startling her accnsers’by revealing their family 
secrets. The narrative then proceeds on the lines 
of Geoffrey’s History in the account of his relations 
with Vortigem, Ambrosius, and Uther. After 
this, Arthur is represented as having been com- 
mitted as an infant to Merlin’s care, and Merlin 
hands him over to Antor, who brings him up as 
his own son. It is Merlin who reveals to Arthur 
the fact that he is the son of Uther Pendragon and 
Igeme, and it is to Merlin that Arthur looks for 
guidance and counsel during the earlier period of 
his rale. At the termination of this period Merlin 
vanishes from Arthur’s court. The stories account- 
ing for his disappearance vary in different forms 
of the romance. One story states that he was 
betrayed by a maiden called Niniane or Viviane, 
probably the Chwimbian of Welsh legend ; but in 
some versions of this narrative she is represented 
as a water-fairy, in others as a king’s daughter. 
With tills lady Merlin is in love, and she, in the 
spirit of Delilah, obtains from him the secret of his 
magic power, and uses this knowledge to cast him 
into a profound sleep and to imprison him alive in 
a rockv grave. According to this account. Merlin 
uttereS aloud cry, called the ‘Brait,’ before he 
died. Apparent^ this form of the story was the 
most popular. In another version his prison is 
not of stone but of air ; and, though Merlin in 
this prison can see and hear everything, he can 
be seen by none. He can also hold converse 
with wayfarers who pass his prison, and one of 
these happens to be Gawain. The prose Perceval 
contains another form of the story, according to 
which Merlin is not imprisoned by his mistress, 
but retires of his own accord to an edifice called 
an ‘Esplumeor,’ which he himself builds, after 
which retirement he is never more seen. The 
Romance of Merlin eventually became a long 
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introduction to the pro^e Lancelot and to the 
Arthurian cycle generally. 

The Romance of Merlin, as already indicated, is 
to be found first in the fragmentary poem, attri- 
buted to Robeit de Rurron, giving, however, only 
the introductoiy part of the story, in a single MS 
of theBiblioth^ue Nationale, and, secondly, in the 
prose version based on this poem in combination 
with the early history of the Grail, which beais 
the name of Arimuthea. In two cases the 

Merlin story forms a small Arthurian cycle through 
the addition of a Ptircei’ct/ and a Mort Artxis, Of 
the ‘ordinary’ or ‘vulgate’ Merlin, which is a 
long and elaborate romance, several copies are 
extant. This story is continued in two forms, each 
of which has survived in a single MS. One of 
these is called the Ihith Merlin, after the distin- 
guished patron of learning, Alfred Huth, who bore 
the expense of its publication. It is a version of 
which Malory made use in his rendering of the 
story, and the Spanish and Portuguese translators 
aho based tlieir versions upon it. The other sequel 
is MS 337, also in the Bibfioth^que Nationale, and 
is called by Paulin Paris the Livre Artus, 

In English the earliest form of the Merlin 
Romance is a metrical translation called Arthour 
and Merlin, which was made from French at the 
beginning of the 14tli cent. ; and a later transla- 
tion, generally known as the great prose Merlin, 
was made about the middle of the iSth centu^. 
Spenser [Faery Queen, canto in.)*alludes to Merlin, 
and there is reference to his deception hy the Lady 
of the Lake in Ariosto [Orlando furiosOt canto iii. 
st. 10). The romantic development of the Merlin 
story is doubtless mainly due to the desire of the 
French trouv^res to bring the legend of Merlin, 
like those of Arthur and Tristan, into harmony 
with the general civilization and culture of their 
time. In the 10th cent Tennyson utilized the 
Merlin legend in his Idylls of the King, and gave 
a version of his own of the character of Viviane. 

5 , Merlin in satire.— Like the other medijeval 
romances, that of Merlin tended, in the eyes of a 
more critical age, to provoke satire, and so it is 
not strange that Cervantes ridicules and parodio 
it in his Dan Quixote, while Rabelais also parodies 
the propliecies in his Fantarfru^linc prognostication 
certnine. veritable ct infaUlible, composed about 
1533, while in his Gargantua he exposes the life 
and propliecies of Merlin to further ridicule. The 
contrast between the spirit of Cervantes or Rabelais 
and that which delighted in the prophecies and 
romance of Meilin illustrates the change from 
the characteristic mental attitude of the Middle 
Ages to that of later time>. 

Lttbratcre. — H. L. D. Ward, Cataliyue of Romances in the 
British Museum, i., London, 1S?3; W. F. Skene, The Four 
Ancient Hooks of Wales, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1S63; J. Gweno- 
g vry n Evans, TVk/ Black Book of Carmarthen, Pwllheli, to 
8ub'K:riht’rs only, 190(5; GeofiErey of Monmouth, Prophetia 
Merlini, ed. San-Marte (A. Schulz), Halle, 1853 ; J. Rhys and 
J. G. Evans, The Text of the Bruts from the Red Book of 
Hergesf, Oxford, for subacrihers only, 1S90 ; Gnufridi Arthuni 
. . . de vita et raticiniis Merlini Caledonii carmen heroicuvi, 
rx)ndon, 1830; San-Marte, Saijen von Merlin, Halle, 1853; F. 
Michel and T. Wrigrbt, Vita Merlini, Paris and London, 1837 ; 
H. O. Sommer, Le Roman de Merlin, or the Early History of 
Kino .4 rf ft (from French MS Add. 10292 in Brit. Mug. [c. a.d. 
r'.16]\ T.ondnn, to snb'scribers only, IS'.U, The VtUgate Version 
of the Arthurian Rrrmances, ed. from MSS in Brit. Mag., vol. 
ii., ‘Lestoire defMeriin,’ Ws^ington, 19<^ ; G. Paris and J. 
Ulrich. Mrrhn, Roman en prose du xiii^ siicU (Tavris le manu- 
smt n.-rjhirt-nunf <i A. H. £f uf A, Paris, 1886 ; Arthur: Arthour 
and Merlin, ed. W. B. D, D. Turnbull, Eldioburgfa, 1838; E. 
Kolbing, Arthour ani Merlin, Leipzig, 1890; H, B, Wheatley, 
Merlin or fh ' Earlu Hiitom c*' Kinj Arthur, with valuable in- 
troduction? and bibiiC'Crraphy. 2 sols.. London, 1899; J. Rb^s, 
j'hhbert Lect ures, London and Edinburgh, 1S88 ; F. Lot, in 
Aanales de Bretagne, xv. (1890-1900J; H. L. D. Ward, in 
flomnn'u. wii. [1^3]; A. C. L. Brown, in RCel xxii. (1901]; 
R- H. Fletcher, Arthuriari Material in the Chronicles, 
lio^on, 1CKX>; L. A. Paton, ‘Merlin and Ganieda,’ in Modem 
Lanrruane S-des, Baltimore. June lO^'iS ; J. G. Evans, Cata- 
of WtUh (for Hist. MSS Comm.), Loudon, 1808- 


1910 ; Wynkyn de Worde, Lytel Treatys of the Byrth and 
Prophecy of Merlin, do. 1510 (known only through the last leaf 
of its reprint, pub. 1529, said by the late Bernard Quaritch to 
be extant); T. Heywood, The Life of Merlin, sumamed 
AmJbrosius, his Prophecies and Predictions, London, 1641, 
MerliWs Prophecies and Predictions Interpreted, do. 1661 ; 
Merlin's Life and Prophecies, do. 1658; The Life of Merlin, 
surtunned Amhrosius, Carmarthen, 1812, London, 1813; Les 
Prophecies de Merlin, 3 vols., Paris, 1526; La Vita de Merlino, 
etc., Venice, 1507 ; Prophetia Anglicana et Romana, hoc est, 
Merlini Arnbrosii Britanni . . . vatidnia, una cum septem 
libris explanationum in eandem Prophetiam . . Alani de 
JnstUis, Frankfort, 1603, 21608; art. ‘Merlin,* in^ Dublin 
Unit. Magazine, June 1865 ; ‘ Merlinus-spd,’ in G. Vigfdsson 
and F. z. Powell, Corpus poet, boreale, Oxford, 1883; T. 
Malory, Morte d’AHkur, 1st ed., London, c. 14S5 ; Historia di 
Merlino, Venice. 1480; El baladeo del sabio Merlin, Burgos, 
1498; Hersart de la Villemarqu8, Myrdhin ou Verichanteur 
Merlin, Paris, 1862; T. Stephens, The Literature of ih£ 
Kymry, Llandovery and London, 1S49; San-Marte, Die 
Arihursage, etc., liCipzig, 1842 ; F. G. Freytag, Dissertatio de 
Merlino Bntannico, Naumburg, 1737 ; F. E. de M6zeray, 
Hist, de France, Paris, 1685 ; Giraldus Cambrensis, Itin. 
Camb., London, 1801, Rolls Series, do. 1861-91; Tennyson, 
Idylls of the King, 1st ed., do. 1859; Sharon Turner, A 
Vindication of the Genuinenc^^ of the Ancient British Poems, 
do. 1803; Catastrophe Mvndi or Merlin Reviv’d (anon.), do. 
1683; A. Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy GraH, do. 
1888; J. Rh^s, Arthurian Legend, Oxford, 1S'.)1 ; C. Chaba- 
nean, Fragments d'une traduction provenqale du roman de 
Merlin, Paris, 3883. Further literature is given by V. Cheva- 
lier, Repertoire des sources hist, du moyen dge bio-hibliog., new 
ed., Paris, 1905-07, col. 3202 f. E. ANWYL. 

MESMERISM.— See Hypnotism. 

MESSALIANS.— See Euchites. 

MESSIAH, — I. Scope of the article.— 
Much confusion is caused by the fact that the term 

• Messianic ’ is nsed in a much wider range of mean- 
ing than ‘ Messiah.’ It has come to he ^plied hy 
Christian writers to everything in the OT which is 
thought to refer, however vaguely, to the coming 
and work of Christ or to the Church, while, even 
where this implication is wanting, it is given very 
generally to all passages which speak of the hope 
of a better and glorious future. ‘ Messiah,’ on 
the other hand, refers definitely to a person, and 
it would seem, therefore, that the term ‘ Messianic ’ 
■should be confined to passages which imply the 
coming of an extraordinary person, normally re- 
garded as a king, who is to be in a special sense 
sent and endowed by God, and whose advent is to 
mark the end of a world-age. It would, indeed, 
be an advantage if the looser use of ‘Messianic’ 
could be dropped ; it suggests that, in the hope of 
a Golden Age, the principal and original element 
w'as the expectation of a Saviour-King, which 
might here and tliere be ignored, or which might 
be assumed to he implied even where it was not 
actually mentioned. In fact, however, the reverse 
is the case ; the oldest and the most general ex- 
pectation b that of the era of happiness, and with 
thb the hope of the Messiah was sometimes com- 
bined in later times. For it is quite clear that a 
majority of tlie OT piissages whicli deal with the 
hopes of a glorious future do not speak of the 
King of the future at all ; Jahweh Himself Ls the 
iigent of deliverance and of judgment ; He alone 
b Saviour and Redeemer in the OT ; the nation 
as a whole, or the dynasty of its kings, is the 
object of Hb favour. In .such cases the Christian 
interpreter may have good ground for maintaining 
that, from the religious point of viev , such hopes 
were realized in the coming of Christ, hut histori- 
cally they are not the same as the expectation 
of a Messiah, and can he called Me-'ianic only in 
the lax sense. All this wider expectation belongs 
to the subject of eschatology (y.c. ), and thb article 
will, therefore, be confined to the consideration 
of the Mes.siah in the strict sense, and the term 

* Me.ssianic ’ will he u.sed only in connexion witli 
him. It may be added that, while eschatology 
does not always imply a Mes.siah, neither dues the 
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Messiah himself always appear in a strictly escha- 
tological setting. 

II. MEANISG of tee word. — The term 
‘ Messiah ’ represents the Heb. Mashiah, the 
Aram. M'shiha, ‘anointed one.’ It is used quite 
generally in the OT as an epithet, both of priests 
(Lv 4'’ 6“ etc., and perhaps Dn 9-“) and of kings, 
esp. of Saul (1 S 12® etc.), while in Is 45' it is 
applied to Cyrus. Nowhere in the OT does it 
occur in its later technical sense, which is first 
found in Enoch and Psalms of Solomon (see below, 
IV. i). In the OT language any Jewish king is 
‘ the Lord’s anointed,’ and the phrase is in no way 
confined to a single pre-eminent king. In Ps 105‘® 
and 1 Ch 16®® ‘ anointed ones ’ occurs in the plural, 
of the patriarchs. Dahuan' suggests that Messiah 
in its later sense is a shortened form of ‘ Jhvh’s 
Anointed,’ and that no single passage of the OT 
was responsible for its adoption. 

‘ Christ ’ is, of course, Xpurris, the Or. equivalent, 
which translates the Heb. Mashiah in the Septua- 
gint. In view of discussions connected with its 
use in the NT, it is well to note that it is some- 
times used without the article even when it is an 
epithet standing in apposition to a proper name 
—e.g., 1 S 26®- 

The general significance of anointing is discussed 
in the art. under that heading. In view of the 
fact that ‘Messiah’ did not become a technical 
term till late, the primitive meaning of anointing 
is quite irrelevant in considering the ideas associ- 
ated with the figure ; e.g., even if it be true that 
anointing was originally transferred from the 
image of the god to the king, we cannot argue 
that the Messiah was regarded as a divine being. 
Anointing had come to denote the two ideas of 
consecration and endowment. 

III. Teaceisg of tee or.— In order to dis- 
cover the general trend of the OT teaching it is 
essential first to discuss, however briefly, the 
exegesis of the separate passages which speak, 
or may he reasonably thought to speak, of the 
coming of a Messiah ; in no other way is it pos- 
sible to realize the precise extent and nature of 
the hope. The examination is complicated not 
merely by difficulties of interpretation, but also by 
questions as to authenticity and date. Here it 
should be noted that, if critics reject as late certain 
passages which refer to the Messiah, it is by no 
means always from any a priori unwillingness to 
allow the Messianic hope to be of early date or 
to find it in a particular prophet, hut because on 
external evidence such passages seem to be in- 
consistent with the context. In many cases they 
presuppose the Exile in a way which seems to be 
impossible in a pre-Exilic writer ; in others the 
note of hope and promise seems to nullify the 
message of judgment and punishment which 
occupies the central place. Here the criterion to 
be applied is a very delicate one. How far did 
threats and promises actually exist side by side in 
the message of the same prophet ? At what point 
do the promises become so contradictory of the 
threats that they can be regarded only as later 
insertions ? However these questions may be 
answ'ered in any particular case, it may not be 
superfluous to point out that, when a passage is 
regarded as ‘ unauthentic ’ and late, it does not 
lose its value, eitlier historical or religious ; and 
it still remains evidence of the Messianic hope, 
only in a difi'erent age and circle from that to 
which it is commonly as-igned. The principle being 
admitted that the prophetic books are composite 
works, comprising elements of various periods, each 
case must be judged solely on its merits. 

I. The data.— It will be well to begin with 2 S 7 

1 The Words nf Jesus, p. 291 : see p. 292 for later Jewish use 

of 6he term. 


as the passage which is most clearly typical of 
the OT belief, at any rate on one side. It seems 
to be Deuteronomic in tone, and can hardly be 
earlier than the reign of Josiah. Its main pur- 
port is to insist on the permanence of the Davidic 
dynasty ( vv."- '®). In its context this is contrasted 
with the fall of Saul’s house (v.'®), but we may 
also assume an implied contrast with the various 
short-lived dynasties of the Northern Kingdom 
(cf. Hos 8'). The passage itself does not speak of 
any single pre-eminent or final successor of David 
and is in no way eschatological, but precisely in 
proportion as the actual occupants of the throne 
proved themselves unworthy would it be natural 
to look for some one king who could realize the 
ideal. And, if at the same time there were other 
expectations of a wonderful Saviour, the two lines 
of hope would easily coalesce. At any rate, the 
personal Messiah in the OT is nearly always 
associated with the Davidic dynasty, and the 
references in the early prophets which have any 
claim to be regarded as Messianic are all connected 
with it. They may, indeed, be older than 2 S 7, 
and in any case this passage will hardly be the 
origin of the hope ; it rather embodies and gives 
literary form to something which already existed. 

In Am there is a promise of the restoration 
of the Davidic dynasty, with no reference to a 
personal IMessiah, but the passage is almost cer- 
tainly an ExUic addition (so J. Wellhausen, K. 
Marti, G. A. Smith, etc., though S. R. Driver* 
defends it with some hesitation). 

In Hosea it may not be necessary, with Marti 
and Volz, to reject aU passages which speak of 
future happiness, but the only verse which is in 
any way Messianic in the strict sense is 3®, ‘ After- 
ward shall the children of Israel return, and seek 
the Lord their God, and David their king.’ Here, 
again, the stress is laid on the Davidic dynasty ; 
but either the whole verse or at least the words 
‘ David their king ’ are of doubtful authenticity. 

The crux of the question with regard to early 
Mes.sianic prophecy is reached when we come to 
Isaiah. 

(a) Is 7'“’.t — Until a new factor was introduced 
by considerations derived from comparative re- 
ligion, it was becoming generally agreed that the 
passage had no reference to the birth, miraculous 
or otherwise, of a Saviour-child or king at all. 
As Gray points out, the promised sign is not 
necessarily a marvel or miracle (cf. Ex 3‘®, 1 S 
2®'®-), but is to be found ‘ in the chain of events 
predicted.’ By the time a child shortly to be bom 
reaches a certain age the promised deliverance 
will have come. His name Immanuel does not 
imply the divinity of the child, or even that he 
will play a role as God’s agent in the deliverance 
(as a matter of fact, there is not the least hint 
that he does anything of the sort), but, after the 
common Hebrew usage, expresses the point of 
view of the parents ; it is the reverse of Ichabod 
(1 S 4“). H. Gressmann,t however, and others 
argue that the passage is intelligible only if we 
suppose an already existing belief in the advent of 
a divine Saviour-child, who is to be bom mysteri- 
ously. On this view the virgin is ‘ the virgin of 
prophecy,’ the mother spoken of in the tradition ; 
‘ butter and honey ’ are the food of the gods, as in 
Iranian and Greek myth ; and the whole passage 

' Camirridpe Bible, ‘Joel and Amos,’ Cambridge, 1897, p. 
11911. 

t Reference should be made to the very full and excellent 
discussion of this and the other Isaianic passages in G. B, 
j Gray. ICC. * Isaiah,’ Edinburgh, 191 2. 

t Der Ursprung der israelitisch-juil ischen Eschatologie. 
Gottingeu. 1905, p. 272 ff. ; A. Jeremias, Babylonisches im 
Seuen Testament, Leipxig, 1905, p. 64 ff. ; C. F. Burney, JThSt 
X. [1908W)9] 6S0ff. For criticism see C. Clemen, Primitive 
Christianity and its Stm-Jewish Sources, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1912, p. 143. 
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has a mythological background. The theory has 
an undeniable fascination, but its main hypothesis 
cannot yet be regarded as proved (see below, 2 (rf)). 
In this case it rests on the probably false assump- 
tion that the sign must be of a miraculous nature. 
Further, neither the article nor the noun in 
ha altnali requires the meaning put upon it. If 
we reject the reference to the wife of Isaiah or 
Ahaz or to some other particular mother, the 
definite article may be generic as in Am 3*^ while 
it is now generally agreed that 'almdh does not 
necessarily denote virginity, and is certainly not 
the word which would have been chosen if the 
supernatural character of the birth without a 
human father had been thepointto be emphasized. 
‘ Butter and honey ’ may be merely a symbol of 
plenty, a variant of the common ‘ milk andhoney.’ ’ 
IJut perhaps the chief objection to the mytho- 
logical view is to be found in the fact, to which 
attention has already been called, that Immanuel 
does not play any part in the deliverance, nor 
does he afterwards appear as a factor in this or 
any other prophet’s hopes for the future. The 
apparent reference to Immanuel in 8® is quite 
meaningless ; there has been nothing to suggest 
that the child is the king to whom the land be- 
longs, and we should probably read with LXX 
‘for God i.s with us’ (cf. v.*®).* 

(b) Is 9®"^' is a pa.ssage of a very different char- 
acter. We have here a true Davidic Messiah, but 
it is important to note that the restoration is the 
work of Jahweh Himself ; the child is not him- 
self a conqueror, hut is bom to be Prince of Peace. 
The fourfold name is remarkable, and, as Gray 
points out, ' mighty God’ must not be toned down 
to ‘mighty hero’ ; it is unique in the OT. Clemen® 
admits that all four titles are ‘ perhaps mytho- 
logical,' and the passage suggests the influence of 
the Hnfstil (see below). The child apparently 
ascends the throne at once — a suggestion that it is 
empty at the time of his birth ; this may perhaps 
imply an Exilic date, though there is nothing else 
in the passage itself which necessitates its being 
placed later than Isaiah.* It is, in fact, the clear- 
est and best passage to establish an early expecta- 
tion of a Messiah. It is, however, very remarkable 
that the pas.sage seems to have had no influence 
on later literature, being never referred to either 
in the OT or in the Apocalypses or the XT.® 

(f) Is ll'*^- had, on the contrary, a great influence 
on later thought, and lies behiml the picture of the 
Messiah as drawn in many apocalyptic passages ; 
in particular, the term ‘ Branch’ became technical. 
Here, again, the Messiah is Davidic, with a 
special endowment of the Spirit. We note, too, 
the Stress laid on the return of the Golden Age — a 
feature r'liich may 'oe derived from foreign my- 
thology. At any rate, w e have the Davidic Messiah 
in a cleaily eschatological -setting; v.' seems 
to imply a date after dSO b.c. the metaphor G 
that of a tree cut down to the stump and sending 

I It is no'. neress.vrv for our present purpose to enter on the 
I e\e<l question whether the pa-s-age la a threat orapromise; 
in either f'lise we must suppose a certain amount of later in- 
sertions or of combination of passages written at different 
periods. Those who regard the passage as a threat take 
* butter and honey ' as a symbol of scarcity and nomadic fare — 
a view which Gray cnticizes severely. 

* The fact that the LXX has this rendering here suggests 
that its rendering wapBivos in 7^-* docs not, as is often argued, 
imply that it interpreted the passage Messianically. For, if it 
had done so, it would surely not have dropped the only other 
possible reference to the divine child. 

3 P. 14.'.. 

* See Gra\ , ad loc, (p. 16S), for o tnticism of R. H. Kennett’s 
argument (The Compositiirn of the Dock «/ I^^aiak, London. 
1910, p. 71) that the word used for ‘ boot’ means a military boot 
worn by Svro-Greek soldiers, this implying a Maccabe.an date. 
Gray himself leaves the date open. 

® Daluian, p. 317, n. 1. 

*' So ^:»ny, etc. ; Driver, P. Duhm, and G. .\. tjmith, how- 
t 'r, k-cu the Isaianic date, see HVB li. 4Sh, for Smith’s 
arguments. 


out fresh shoots, which would describe exactly 
the revival of the kingdom after its ruin at the 
fall of Jerusalem. 

Mie S^- is peculiarly difficult.'* Omitting minor 
questions of reading and exegesis, the main points 
areas follows, [a) The passage follows, though it 
may not be originaLly connected with, an eschato- 
logical passage in eh. 4 (cf. Is 2) where there is no 
mention of a Messiah. (6) It speaks of a Messianic 
king bom at Bethlehem Ephrathab, and, there- 
fore, Davidic ; in spite of his humble origin (so 
G. A. Smith, The. Twelve Prophets, London, 1896, L 
413tf.), he is to be a great and apparently a peace- 
ful ruler. Is more than this hinted at 't In par- 
ticular, does V.®® imply pre-existence or merely 
the antiquity of the family from which he springs ? 
-And what is the meaning of ‘ she which travaileth ’ ? 
Gressmann and others explain it of the divine 
mother, and J. M. P. Smith admits this, but 
regards the verse as a late gloss, implying a 
Messianic interpretation of Is T* ; the change of 
[lerson from both v.'-*' and v.* is very awkward, 
and so is the contradiction between Jahweb’s 
abandonment of His people and the previous verse. 
But, even if a mysterious birth is hinted at, there 
is no suggestion that the mother is a virgin or that 
the child is in any way connected with Immanuel. 
Whatever the date of the verse, it is far better to 
follow some of the older commentators (Calvin, 
Orelli, etc.) and see in the phrase a reference to 
the hirth-]>angs of Zion in 4“'-, where exactly the 
same word is used for ‘ travaileth,’ while in both 
passages the return of the remnant is referred to 
(cf. Hos 13'®, Is 26”, where the same figure of 
travail is used). ‘ She which travaileth’ is, there- 
fore, Zion personified, (c) Verse® certainly implies 
that there is no reigning king and, therefore, sug- 
gests an Exilic date. (f/lVerse®*- seem to belong 
to a different prophecy (tr. ‘This’ — not ‘This 
man ’ — ‘ shall he our protection ’). The Messiah 
drops out, and the confidence of the passage rests 
on a different basis, t 

In Jeremiah the main stress is laid on the con- 
tinuance of the Davidic line, and this figures 
prominently in the hook as we have it — a feature 
which is significant in view of the Deuteronomic 
origin of the fundamental passage 1 S 7. In 23®“®J: 
we have the righteous Branch or Shoot (semah, not 
neser , as in Is II), with the name Jahweh Sidqenn, 

‘ The Lord our Kighteousness,’ perhaps with an 
ironic reference to Zedekiah, the reigning king. 
But the application of the same term to Jerusalem 
ill the parallel passage (33'®) shows that the main 
stress IS on the dynasty rather than on any single 
or final representative, and this feature appears 
rlearly in 17^® 2'2* (‘ kings sitting upon the throne 
of David ’),§ while in 33'*®- a very special emphasis 
IS laid on the covenant with David, interpreted as 
meaning that he should never want a successor. 
In SO® (‘ they >hall serve the Lord their God, and 
David their king, whom I will rakse up unto 
them’) the reference seems to be to each successive 
representative rather than to any single descendant, 
or to a belief in the actual return of Davdd him- 
self. Finally, we note that Jahweh Himself is con- 
sistently the agent of deliverance, the Davidic king 
appearing only after the salvation is completed. 

The general presentation in Ezekiel agrees with 
that of Jeremiah. M e liave references to ‘ David 
my servant,’ as the ruler of the future (34®® 37®*), 
with pictures of the Golden Age and a strong 

* See J. il. P. Smith, /CC, ‘ Micah/Zephaniah and Nahum/ 
Edinburgh, 1912, nd Zoc, ; Gressmann, pp. 278, ^4. 

t P. Haupt, in Trans, of the Congress for the History of 
Religions^ Oxford, 1908, i. 268, argues for a Maccabean date ; 
so Marti. 

t G, H. Cornili and Marti a'jrept 1 1 f* pas'ra'-rk* <_'enuine. 

5 So rulers in the ha, : .firi' iMe -siiepherds, in 

the plural (cf. the ‘ 8a>iours on mount Ziou,’ Ob -i). 
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stress on the presence of Jahweh Himself. In 
(-[jg ggfiai- f.vig planted on the mountain of 
the height of Israel may be a reference to the 
prophecies of Isaiah (?) and Jeremiah, while ‘ until 
he come whose right it is’ (21-'’) suggests the 
Shiloh prophecy of Gn 49“-.* On the other hand, 
in the ideal State of chs. 40 If. the ‘Prince ’ is only 
one of a series of kings, and plays a very sub- 
ordinate part in the reformed Jerusalem. The 
general impression given by Ezekiel is that he was 
acquainted with popular hopes of an individual 
Messiah and, in particular, with the promises 
attached to the Davidic dynasty ; these were too 
strong to be entirely ignored, but the priest- 
prophet himself had little real interest in them. 

In Hag 2^ Zerubbabel is to be the ruler in the 
Messianic Age. So in Zee 3® 6^ t he is the ‘ Branch ’ 
and the servant of Jahweh. The importance of 
the passages is twofold : (a) we have the first 
undoubted example of the identification of a 
historical person with the Messiah; (b) the refer- 
ence to the Branch shows, even more decisively 
than in Ezekiel, that earlier prophecies were being 
studied and interpreted in accordance with con- 
temporary conditions. 

Zee 9® belongs to another and a later prophecy. 
Though the ass may originally have been the 
symbol of royalty (c£ Gn 49’^), it here stands for 
humility. The king is victorious over his enemies 
(‘ saved ’ rather than ‘ having salvation ’), but the 
stress is on the peaceful character of his rule. He 
is not exMicitly Davidic. 

In the Psalms we are concerned with a group of 
royal Psalms, especially 2, 45, 72, 89, 110, 132. 
Here we are met with almost insoluble problems as 
to date, since there is not even the o priori pre- 
sumption which we have in the case of passages 
which stand in the writings of a particular j»rophet. 
Further, we must allow for the {possibility of 
glosses in the course of the many editings through 
which the various Psalters passed ; such glosses 
may have emphasized a supposed Messianic refer- 
ence — e.g., Ps 72®‘'®.t In all these Psalms we find 
startling language used of kings, the extent of 
their dominion, and their power, usually with 
stress on the Davidic covenant. It is common 
ground that such language was never strictly true 
of any Israelite king in either kingdom. Are these 
Psalms, then, addressed to the expected Deliverer 
of the future, i.e. to the Messiah ? The objection 
to this view is the strong impression made in most 
cases that a definite living king is addressed ; e.g., 
Ps 45 is clearly an actual mandate song and is 
accepted as such, e.g., by Kirkpatnek and Briggs. 
And, if some of these Psalms are to be understood 
historically, the general similarity of language 
suggests that the same piinciple is to be applied to 
aU. A. F. Kirkpatrick,! in fact, argues that aU 
have a primary historical reference, of course with- 
out prejudice to their spiritual application. In 
interpreting the language we are helped by the 
existence of the Hofstil, or ‘ Court style,’ to which 
Gressmann || and others call attention. Exagger- 
ated language of this kind was a regular feature of 
the court addresses and poems in honour of Oriental 
monarchs ; cf. the lan^age of Ps 21*"®, which is 

* ^ showing that earlier prophecies were by this time 
definitely studied, see SSrr, where there is a re-editing of 
JerS-6, Zeph It. 

t The text is in disorder ; Zerubbabel must have been origin- 
afiy mentioned in fitt ; cf. * crowns ’ in the plural and * them 
both ’ in y.i3. Possibly when the power was centred in the high 
priest the text was deliberately altered, giving us perhaps the 
first example of the Levitical Messiah (see Driver, Cambridge 
BibU, ad loc.). 

t Sto C. a. and E. G. Briggs, ICC, ‘ Psalms,’ Edinburgh, 
1900-07, ad loc 

§ See Cambridge Bible, ‘ Psalms,’ Cambridge, 1892-1912, vol. L 
p. Ixxvilf. 

I P. 2S0S. ; E. Sellin, Der altteetamenaiche Prophetimra, 
Leipzig, 1912, p. 169 ff . 


certainly addressed to an actual king. It is pos- 
sible that this Hofitil in Israel, and perhaps else- 
where (see below, 2 {d}}, included elements derived 
from the Messianic expectation. If it was believed 
that some one member of the Davidic dynasty 
should be the greatest of all, it was natural for the 
admirers of any king to suggest on his accession 
that he and no other was the long-desired. In this 
case the Psalms may be called quasi-Messianic, and 
at least illustrate the nature of the Messianic hope. 

A warning against too strict an interpretation of 
this Hofstil is to be found in the phenomena pre- 
sented by the Babylonian hymns. W e find Nannar 
addressM as ‘ begetter of gods and men,’ ‘ King of 
kings who has no judge superior to him ’ ; but then 
precisely the same flattery is oftered to Asshur, 
Ishtar, or Nebo. 

As H. P. Hamilton points oat {The People of God^ London, 
1012, p. 8), * the ascription of universal dominion to so many of 
them Ise. the gods] was merely a piece of inexpensive flattery 
which no one mistook for serious truth. ... It was a sound 
policy to avoid too much partiality.’ 

In the same way we must beware of laying too 
much stress on the uniqueness, majesty, or finality 
ascribed to the king addressed in any particular 
Psalm. Its language, taken literally, may seem to 
be applicable only to a nnique Messiah, but in the 
mouth of an Oriental its application is less strict 
or exclusive. 

The following points are further to be noted, 
(i.) As in the Prophets, the stress is on the Davidic 
covenant; 2 S 7 seems to be continually before 
the poets’ eyes. This is especially marked in 
Ps 89, which refers to the nation and the dynasty, 
the nation itself being personified in v.“®- (cf. Is 5, 
Ps 80“). So ‘ firstborn" in v.'-’’ seems to refer to the 
description of Israel in Ex 4^, while ‘ servant ’ in 
v.® suggests a parallel with 2 Isaiah. The Psalm 
as a whole is a prayer for the restoration of the 
dynasty and the nation, rather than for the coming 
of any particular king who is to mark a new epoch. 
The same applies to Ps 132, though ‘ horn of David 
to bud ’ (v.”) may refer to ‘ the Branch.’ Ps 45, 
however, is not Davidic (Briggs and Sellin ascribe 
it to N. Israel), nor is Ps 110 except in the title. 

(ii.) The language of the Psalter had great influ- 
ence on later Messianic ideas, terms being used 
which afterwards became titles of the Messiah. 
As they occur in the Psalter they are, however, 
hardly technical ; they are not used of one definite 
figure or king to the exclusion of all others. “We 
have ‘ anointed ’ (Ps 2* 89®®- 132“- 1®) used in its 

general sense (see above, § II.), ‘ son’ (2’, probably 
notin2“), ‘firstborn’ (Sfi®’), while ‘thy throne, 0 
God’ (45®), mag imply deification.* 

(iii.) Ps 110 stands alone in speaking of a priest- 
king, who is not, however, Levitical ; it is very 
generally regarded as Maccabean, referring to 
Simon (see, however, Briggs, ad loc.). 

There remain a few other OT passages, mainly 
fragments of poetry embedded m the historical 
books, which require brief notice. 

Gn 49“.t — It may be taken for granted that 
Shiloh is not a personal title of the IVIessiah. The 
first hint of such a view is found in the Talmud 
[Sank. 986), and it was not so used till the versions 
of the 16th century (Driver). The reading and 
interpretation are both doubtful, but it is possible 
that the passage is Messianic — ‘until he come 
whose right it is ’ (Ezk 21®® ; see above) may be a 
reference.^ The question then arises whether the 

* Bo Gressmann, p. 256. This interpretation, however, which 
is that of LXX and He isn, is open to grave objections ; note 
esp. that in v.7 we have ‘ Jahw^ thy God.’ Briggs supposes 
an interpoiated address to God ; Kirkpatrick favours, out of the 
many suggestions, ‘thy throne is the throne of God,’ or eise 
* thy Throne shaii be for ever and ever,’ Elohim having been 
Bubstatuted for an original y'AjA OTjhrh, misread as Jahv^. 

t See Commentaries by Driver and Skiimer, ICC, ad loc. 

J O. C. Whitehouse, however (DCC ii. 172), thinks that the 
Genesis passage is moulded on Ezekiel. 
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verse is a late addition on the basis of the Isaianic 
prophecies (Driver), or whether, with Gunkel, 
Gressmann, and Sellin, we are to regard it as a 
fragment of pre-prophetic eschatology, not specific- 
ally Davidic. But it is a strange eulogy to say 
that Judah shall rule only till the great one from 
elsewhere comes. Skinner holds that the reference 
is simply to the Davidic dynasty ; Judah is to be 
independent till it is merged in the kingdom of its 
hero. 

Of Gn 3*® the most that can be urged in the way 
of Messianic interpretation is that the passage is a 
prediction of the mtimate victory of man, the seed 
of the woman, in the conflict with evil, typified by 
the serpent. The ‘ seed ’ cannot be understood as 
referring to any definite descendant of Adam in the 
singular. The same applies to the other predic- 
tions in Gene’sis with regard to the seed of Abraham, 
where the thought is of the nation ; the exegesis 
of St. Paul in Gal 3*® is admittedly untenable. 

Nu '24'’ is usually understood as referring to 
David’s conquest of Moab. But, on the ground 
that ‘star’ suggests a serai-mythological figure, 
Sellin'’ and others find in the passage a trace of a 
rimitive Messianic hope ; others regard it a.s 
lessianic but late. Note that the i>assage is 
certainly corrupt at the close. i 

Dt 33*’ may refer only to the dominion of Ephraim 
(the Song belongs to the N. Kingdom), but Sellin I , 
again urges that the hyperbole is too strong and j 
that we have an echo of an early Messianic hope, I 
transferred to Ephraim. In later times the pas- 1 
sage influenced tlie idea of the Me ,siah ben Joseph.^ ' 
Dt 18*° (applied Messianioally in Ac 3’*' 7°*) is 1 
clearly a promise of a succession of prophets, not 
of a single and final prophet. I 

A word must be said with regard to the Servant i 
passages of 2 Isaiah. Very few critics now con- I 
sider these to be Messianic in the stiict sense, the | 
reference being either to the actual nation or to 
the ideal Israel. This is so clear in the early song- 
that it must also hold good of Is 53 ; this is be-t 
understood of the sutl'erings of the Exile, whicli 
are seen to have a redemptive value not only for 
the nation, but for the world as a whole.§ Gress- 
niann,;! however, on the ground of the obscure and 
oracular character of the language, argues that 
the « ritor is using already existing material which 
would be understood by his readers. Is 53 is a 
mystery hymn, addressed to a dying and rising 
God ; He is treated as an eschatological figure, 
parallel to that of the Messiah, who is here neither 
Davidic nor specifically a king. It cannot be said 
that there is any leal evidence for this view (for a 
criticism see Clemen, p. 149). Nor, again, is it 
possible to find a suffering God or >Iessiah in Zee 
Ifl***, which clearly refers to some historical r.iartyr. 

In Dn T’*”' “i there can be little doubt that the 
figure of ‘ a son of [a] man ’ appearing ‘ on ’ or 
‘ with the clouds of heaven ’ ** is, in the context, a 
symbol of Israel itself, a human being in contrast 
to the ‘ beasts,’ the hostile world empires. But it 
is equally clear that the expression came to be 
understood of a personal Messiah (see below, IV. 

2 (d) (21), and it is urged with some reason that it 
did not originate with Daniel, but had a history 
behind it. The figure is introduced a.s familiar, 
and no explanation is given in the ch. of the 
coming with clouds, which maj', therefore, be 
assumed to be a recognized element in the concep- 

• P. 171. t Ib. 

t Bousset, Rtligion des Judentvms, p. 265. 

5 See art. Jcdaism, vol. % ii. p .sS3*». i P. 301 ff. 

^ The literature is very extensive : reference may be made to 
Driver, Cambridge Bible, ‘ Daniel,’ Cambridge, lOOO, Dalman. 
p. 241ff., and to artt. in the Di'.'tionaries, s.r. ‘Son of Man.’ Fi.r 
the linguistic problem see art. Jesi s Christ, vol. vii, pp. 516-51“ 

** It is pointed out that ‘ on the clouds,’ which is read by LXX, i 
ia used only of God ; Dai. nan rt sards this as the original read- 
ing ; Bousset, p 301, n. 1, the reverse. 


tion. Gressmann * believes that we have a figure 
of foreign origin, parallel with the Messiah and 
afterwards identified with him. To Sellin ^ he is 
the Messiah transformed, the Unnenseh, or ‘primal 
man,’ of Paradise, who is to return once more ; 
Clemen® is inclined to agree with this explanation 
of the origin. 

In 9“'' the references in the AV to the Messiah 
'• are certainly misleading.^ In v.“ ‘ the anointed 
! one, the pruice,’ is either Cyrus or Jeshua ; in v.“ 
he is Onias the high priest. 

2 . Survey of OT teaching. — (a) From our review 
of the OT passages it becomes clear that the ex- 
, pectation of the hlessiah in the stiict sense occupied 
a comparatively subordinate place.® The fact that 
in a large number of books and passages which 
deal with the future he is not mentioned at all is 
of the greatest significance as showing that his 
coming was not an essential or invariable element 
in the national hopes ; e.g., he is never mentioned 
in Zephaniah, which is entirely eschatological, nor 
in Joel. It cannot be assumed, as the Christian 
interpreter often unconsciously assumes, that the 
Messiah is in such cases taken for granted. There 
is, in fact, no hint of him, and often no room for 
him. Further, even in books or groups of writing 
where we have found possible references to him, 
there are many passages where he is completely 
ignored {e.g., in Isaiah). The idea is introduced 
suddenly and sporadically and as suddenly dropped. 
Jahweh Himself is always the Redeemer and 
Saviour, and this is the essential and unvarying 
element in the OT teaching ; the stress is on His 
coming and manifestation and not on that of any 
representative.® 

(t) Tlicrc are constant references to hopes con- 
nected with the dynasty of David, and these some- 
times take the form of the expectation of another 
David, a specially endowed ruler. During the 
degradation and after the fall of the monarchy the 
earlier period was naturally idealized and became 
to the nation its Golden Age, while it became more 
and more necessary that he who was to revive its 
glories should be regarded as no ordinary man, 
but as the special representative of Jahweh. 

(c) The way iii which the references to the Messiah 
are introduced and the fact that they are so fre- 
quently enigmatic in form suggest that the Messi- 
anic belief was, above all, an element in the popular 
religion. It is wanting in the Priestly writings, 
and, as we saw, Ezekiel seems to have been some- 
what su.-ipicious of it ; the prophets do not use it 
consistently, and it appears and disappears in an 
I extraordinaiy way. Its connexion witli the king- 
' dom would commend it to the mind of the people, 

' while religiou.s teachers could avail themselves of 
I it only with caution and reserve, though it could 
I not always be entirely ignored. It is obvious that 
these were, in fact, the features which determined 
Christ’s attitude to the hope in later times. 

{(() In recent years the whole subject has been 
reconsidered in the light of comparative religion.’ 
Gunkel and, espeiiaily for our present subject, 
Gressmann have uiged that Jewish eschatology, 
including the Messianic hope, is not a new develop- 
I ment in the prophetic or Exilic periods, but that 
; it goes back to a far earlier age and is really not 
' specifically Jewi.-h at all. They argue that the 
. hope of a semi-divine Deliverer, or Heilbringer, 

j 1 P. 340 a. a P. 177. 3 p. 82. 

♦ See, for a full discussion of the traditional and other inter- 
pretations, Driver, ‘ Daniel/ ad toe. 

® See E. Kautzsch, HDB v. 694, 713. 

® Dalman, p. 295 f. ; Sellin, p. 193. 

" H. Gunkel, Schopfung und Chaos, Gottingen, 1895 ; Gress* 
inann, Urspntng der israelitisch-j'vli.^'hen E^chatnlonie ; 
Sellin, TJtf altteatamentUche Propheti'imia ; T. K. Cheyne, 
BihlePro\le,n.^, London and New York, 1904; W. O. E.Oesterley, 
Eiolvtion vj the Messianic Idea, London, 190-5 ; criticisms in 
Gray, * I'saiah/ and Clemen. 
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was a common possession of the ancient world, 
especially in Egypt and Babylonia, and that the 
OT language is intelligible only when understood 
as one expression of that hope. Sellin essentially 
agrees as to the antiquity of the belief, which he 
regards as not merely pre-prophetie but as pre- 
Davidic, while he rejects the hypothesis of its 
foreign origin, being ready to admit foreign influ- 
ence only in colouring and details.* 

We have already had examples of the principles 
of this school as applied to such passages as Is 7, 
Mic 5, etc. It is further suggested^ that the 
Messiah is the Urmensch, or primal man, the hero- 
king of Paradise, who is to return with the Golden 
Age at the end. Gressmann rightly points out 
that the Messiah is the prince of peace rather than 
a conqueror ; i.e., he is the king of the Golden Age 
restored by Jahweh. Sellin^ develops this idea. 
Job 15* suggests a tradition of the first man as pre- 
existent with God and sharing His wisdom ; he 
finds a trace of this in Gn 3®, ‘ to make one wise,’ * 
while the same word is used in Jer 23®, Is 32*® ; ef. 
the stress on wisdom in Is 11®. He is, further, the 
‘ son of man ’ of Ps 8 and of Daniel, while his pre- 
existence is hinted at in Is 49* 51*®. Gressmann 
further argues that the idea of world dominion 
cannot be Hebrew in origin ; cf. Ps 72®, where the 
river Euphrates is the centre of empire (it cannot 
he a boundary parallel to the ‘ ends of the earth ’). 
Again, it is suggested that the descriptions of 
Jahweh ascending the throne and becoming king 
must have originily referred to a divine Messiah ; 
the latter, Gunkel and Zimmem believe, is Baby- 
lonian in origin, while the same may be the case 
with the Hofstil in general. 

The point of view is fascinating and has been 
argued with gpeat ingenuity, hut it has been gener- 
ally felt that it lacks definite proof when we come 
to the details, whether of the OT passages or of 
the supposed parallels. As we have seen, the inter- 
pretation of the crucial passages is very doubtful. 
The Immanuel passage does not seem to refer to 
the Messiah hope at all, while, if ‘ she which tra- 
vaileth ’ in Micah is understood of Zion, the idea of 
a mysterious origin disappears ; the Shiloh passage 
is open to so many interpretations that it is very 
unsafe to build on it. It is quite true that with 
regard to eschatology in general (and it must be 
remembered that the view which we are consider- 
ing starts from eschatology and not from the 
Messianic hope in particular) the prophets from 
Amos onwards give the impression of dealing with 
ideas already to some extent familiar, and it is 
equally true that the same is sometimes the case 
with the Messianic passages, but this does not 
justify us in finding the solution of every obscure 
passage in hypothetical popular traditions. We 
have already argued that the way in which the 
allusions to the Messiah are introduced does sug- 
gest that the idea was general and popular, used 
only occasionally and with some reserve by the 
prophets, so that it cannot be regarded as the dis- 
covery of any one of them. But of its great an- 
tiquity_ there is no real evidence. The passages in 
which it occurs are in many cases placed late on 
quite definite grounds, and we could hardly prove 
that it existed before the Exile except in the form 
of expectations connected with the permanence and 
glory of the house of David. We must, in fact, 
admit that data are wanting whereby we might 
fix with any certainty the period in which the hope 
arose. We can only say that the way in which the 
allusions are introduced does militate against its 
origin bein» placed in the Exilic period, in spite of 
the lack of definite evidence to the contrary, though 

* Pp. 176, 191, 228 ff. 2 Gressmann, p. 286 ff. 3 P. 179 ff . 

* Skinner and On^ord Meb. Lexicon, however, translate 

‘ to look at.’ 


they do not in any way carry it back to a dim 
antiquity. 

A similar verdict of ‘ not proven ’ must be passed 
on the hypothesis of a foreign origin (with regard 
to foreign influence on details, such as in the Hof- 
stU and partial parallels, especially at a later period, 
the case is somewhat different). The preceding 
discussions have already dealt with many of the 
points. Sellin * discusses the supposed parallels in 
some detail, and concludes that there is no real 
parallel to the expectation of a divine deliverer to 
come at the end of history or to usher in a new era. 
The most that we find is a yearning for the return 
of the Golden Age of Paradise, together with the 
courtier’s flattery applied to some particular king 
that he will be the one to bring this about — 
e.g., the famous Letter to Assurbanipal. A. H. 
Gardiner® has shown that the Leyden Papyrus has 
been misinterpreted and contains no reference to a 
‘ Messiah,’ while the Golenischefl' Papyrus refers to 
a contemporary king Amen-em-het l. In all these 
cases we have examples of Hofstil, with the natural 
hope that each new king will bring in an era of 
peace and happiness, but no real evidence of a 
genuine expectation of a Messiah, which, SeUin 
concludes, is peculiar to Israel : ‘ The ancient East 
knows no eschatological king.’® 

To return to the OT, the hypothesis of the 
wide-spread expectation of a Kedeemer-King isnot 
necessary to explain its language. We have in the 
earliest Messianic passages expectations connected 
with the revival and increased glory of the dynasty 
of David. There are also the eschatological hopes 
of the return of the Golden Age, which probably 
go back to a comparatively early period ; this is to 
be bgought about by Jahweh Himself ; but, since all 
critical periods of progress are in actual experience 
connected with the appearance of some specially 
great individual (Israel was familiar with the work 
of an Abraham, a Moses, a David, or an Elijah), it 
was natural to believe that this salvation of Jah- 
weh might be mediated by His earthly represen- 
tative, who would then be looked for among the 
descendants of David ; in this way the national 
and the eschatological hopes would easily be com- 
bined as we find them combined in the late passage 
Is 11. So far from the Davidic Messiah being the 
precipitation of widely diffused ideas of a world 
Saviour, the latter seems to have developed later as 
the offspring of the union o£ national and eschato- 
logical hopes. 

IV. Development subsequent to the OT. 
— I. The data. — In passing to the period covered 
by the Apocrypha and the apocalyptic literature, 
it will be well again to begin by some examination 
of the actual data.® 

(a) Books where the Messionic hope is ignored . — 
In the eschatology of the Apocrypha, with the 
exception of 2 Esdras, the Messianic hope is prac- 
tically ignored. It is just possible that there may 
be a hint of it in the reference to the coming of the 
‘ faithful prophet’ in 1 Mac 14** (cf. 4*®), but, if so, 
the hope appears in a very attenuated form. In 
2” the permanence, or, in the context, the restora- 
tion, of the Davidic kingdom is mentioned with no 
reference to the Messiah. In the rest of the books, 
though there may be hints of the Messianic king- 
dom in the wider sense {e.g., 2 IMac 2’®, Bar 4-‘, 
Sir 44-50), nothing is said about a personal Messiali. 
Wis2fl‘. deals with the sufierings of the righteous 
in a way that recalls Is 53, and with the future 
life, but is clearly not Messianic. 

1 P. 231 £f. ; see also Clemen. 

3 Admanitiona of an Egyptian Sage, Leipzig, 1909. 

3 P. 177, 

^The references are generally to the Apocrypha and Psexid' 
epigtapha of the Old Testam'^nt, ed. R. H. Charles, Oxford, 
1913, as well as to Charles's editions of the sepcvrate books ; the 
ilates given are generally those adopted by him ; see also his 
Eschatology'^. 
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A similar silence is found in some of the apoca- 
lyptic literature, and here this silence is all the 
more significant since the writers are dealing 
directly with the hopes for the future. The Mes- 
siah does not figure iu Enoch i.-xxxvi., Ixxii.- 
Ixxxii., xcii.-cviii., except in cv., where ‘my Son’ 
is suddenly introduced ; Charles regards the chap- 
ter as an independent fragment. In the pictures 
of the Golden Age in Jub. i. 29, xxiii. 26 there is 
no Messiah ; in xxxi. 18 he figures, though not pro- 
minently, as the descendant of Judah and as ruler 
in the temporary Messianic kingdom ; Charles, 
however, considers the clause to he an interpola- 
tion. In the Assumption of Moses, which comes 
from a ‘ Pharisaic Quietist,’ there is again no 
reference ; Taxo (ix. 1) cannot be the Messiah 
Jahweh Himself is the avenger, and Moses the only 
mediator. The Messiah is in the same way ignored 
in 3 and 4 Mac., the Secrets of Enoch, the Letter of 
Aristeas, and the later parts of the Apocalypse of 
Baruch. 

(b) Books where the Messiah is inentioned. — In 
Enoch Ixxxiii.-xc. (166-161 B.c.) the Messiah ap- 
pears after the judgment as the ‘white bull,’ a 
human figure, with no very active or definite rdle. 
In the ‘ parables,’ however (xxxvii.-lxxi. ; 94-64 
U.C.), we h.ave rich material. Especially in xlv.- 
Ivii. he is the central figure, the j>re-existent Son 
of man, judge, ruler, champion, and revealer. 
Besides Son of man, he is called ‘the Elect One’ 
and ‘ the Kighteous,’ titles which appear in the NT. 

‘ Messiah’ or ‘ His Anointed’ also occurs in xlviii. 
10, Hi. 4, and Charles regards these as the first 
example of the use of the word as a technical title, 
thougm Halman * strikes out the passages as inter- 
polations. 

In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs the 
salient point is that the Messiah is descended from 
Levi, and is a priest (cf. Ps 110) ; see Test, Jieub. 
vi. 7-12, Test. Levi, viii. 14, xviii,, Test. Jud. 
xxiv. Iff., etc. In Test. .Jud. xxiv. 5f., however, 
we find the usual Messiah bon Judah ; so perhaps 
Test. Naph. iv. 5. According to Charles, the 
former conception is the original, and the book 
dates from 109-106 B.C., the palmy days of Hyr- 
canus, the Maccabean dynasty, wliich came of a 
priestly family, being then regarded as Messianic. 
But, after the breach lietween it and the Pharisees, 
and the infamies of Hyreanus’ successors, addi- 
tions were made to the book, reverting to the 
ordinary view. The conception of the Messiah is 
that he is a priest and a warrior, sinless, with 
power over evil spirits, and bringing sin to an end ; 
the ethical note is strongly marked. 

In the Psalms of Solomon (70-40 B.C.) there is no 
reference to the Messiah in i.-xvi., though the 
future deliverance is dealt with. In xvii. and 
xviii., however, there is a very important descrip- 
tion. He is Davidic in contrast to the non-Davidic 
dynasty of the Hasmonmans ; though himself 
human, he comes with the power and special en- 
ilowments of God ; he is to conquer the nations and 
purge Jerusalem of sin. The whole picture is full 
of enthusiastic and vigorous touches, but there are 
no transcendent traits in the conception. The end 
and the duration of the Messiah’s kingdom are not 
clear, but ‘ throughout his days ’in xvii. 42 suggests 
that he is regarded as mortal. He is called ‘ His ’ 
or ‘ the Lord’s anointed,’ the title being here 
certainly a technic.il one, its first occurrence, if the 
passages in Enoch are rejected.’ 

In the Sibylline Oracles, iii. 49 (168-51 B.C.), we 
read of ‘ a holy prince ’ who is to reign over the 

1 See Charles, ad loe ; F. C. Burkitt, Jtwuh and Christian 
Apocahtpses, London, 1914, p. 39. 

'•i P. 269. 

3 In xvii. 36 ‘ Anointe.! Lord «ioiov) is generally 

recognized a‘i a mistranslation or misreading of ‘ the Lord's 
Anointed.’ 


whole earth for all ages, though, somewhat incon- 
sistently, judgment follows; iii. 652 (c. 140 B.C.) 
speaks of a king from the sunrise sent by God who 
is to bring peace to every land. In the later fifth 
book (before a.d. 130) we have (in 108) again a king 
sent from God who apparently destroys Nero redi- 
vivus (Antichrist), while 414 tf. speak of a ‘ blessed 
man’ from the plain.s of heaven, who destroys 
evil-doers and sets up the new temple. 

The Fragment of a Zadokite Work,'- first pub- 
lished by S. Schechter in 1910, is placed by Charles 
in 18-8 B.c. and by most scholars before A.D. 70, 
and seems to have come from a reforming party 
among the priests. ‘ A Teacher of righteousness ’ 
has already appeared (i. 7, etc.), and a Messiah is 
expected (ii. 10, viii. 2 [?], ix. 10, 29, xv. 4, xviii. 8) 
who is to arise ‘ from Aaron and Israel.’ Charles 
interprets this phrase as pointing to the sons of 
Mariamne and Herod. This is not quite certain, 
but the Messiah is clearly Levitic, as in the Testa- 
ments, the book being marked by hostility towards 
Judah. The ‘Teacher of righteousness’ or the 
‘ Lawgiver’ (viii. 5) is a forerunner of the Messiah, 
though at a considerable interval, and is identi- 
fied with the ‘star’ of Nu 24*’, the ‘sceptre ’of the 
same passage being applied to the Messiah. 

In the composite (Syriac) Apoc. of Baruch the 
Messiah appears in the three earlier Fragments, 
A*, A’, A’, written before A.D. 70. In xxix. f. 
(A*) he is revealed mysteriously, apparently from 
heaven, whither he returns in gloiy ; his r61e is a 
passive one, and the whole conception is material- 
istic. In xxxix. f. (A’) and Ixxii. ff. (A®) he is 
the warrior slaying enemies and ruling over the 
Gentiles; the influence of Is 11 is marked. In 
Ixx. 9 the phrase ‘ my servant Messiah ’ occurs, but 
the whole verse is regarded as an interpolation. In 
the three later Fragments, B*, B’, B’, there is the 
so-called Messianic Kingdom without a Messiah. 

4 (2) Esdras is again composite. In (Ezra 
Apocalypse) we have the remarkable conception 
of ‘My Son the Messiah’ revealed with his 
companions and dying after a reign of 400 years 
(cf. 14’). In 12“ (the ‘Eagle Vision’) he is the 
Lion of the seed of David who destroys sinners ; 
the text has been interpolated to represent him 
as pre-existent and dying at the end, in order to 
agree with 7’’. Of chief importance is the ‘ Son 
of man ’ vision (ch. 13), where the Messiah is ‘ the 
man,’ as in Daniel, ‘ My Son,’ pre-existent, destroy- 
ing the ungodly by the fire of his mouth and the 
breath of his lips, and restoring the ten tribes to 
the heavenly Zion. 

Philo makes only very slight references to the 
Messiah, who is really foreign to his system. That 
he is mentioned at all must be regarded as a con- 
cession to the popular standpoint. Be Execrat. 8 f. 
speaks of the restoration of Israel on one day ; the 
dispersed .are to return led ‘ by a divine superhuman 
appearance, which, though unseen by all others, is 
visible only to the delivered.’ So in de Proem, et 
Pan. 15-20 the Messiah is a man of war, reference 
being made to Nn 24’. 

In the same way the Messiah is recognized by 
Josephus only very occasionally, and that in a way 
which shows tliat lie did not take the subject very 
seriously. In BJ VI. v. 4 he practically treats 
Vc-spasian as the Messiah in the sense that he is to 
be the destined ‘ governor of the habitable earth ’ ; 
cf. the account of his interview with the same 
emperor in HI. viii. 9, and see Snet. Vesp. ch. 4, and 
Tac. Hist. V. 13,’ passages which are good evidence 
that the existence of the Messianic hope was a 

1 Besides the works already quoted see also a survey of recent 
literature on the book by* J. W. Lightley, in the London 
fx^tiarUrlif Revieic, Jan. 1915, p. 15. 

2 See JE, 8.V. ‘Messiah,’ for similar ideas connected Tvith 
Alexander, on the basis of the interview recorded in Jos. Ant, 
XI. viii. 5. 
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recognized feature of Judaism. In Ant. x. x. 4 
he refuses to explain the ‘ stone ’ of Dn 2^ on the 
ground that his nistoiy is not concerned with the 
future. 

As evidence of popular views, though not of the 
belief of Josephus himself, we have the various 
quasi-Messianic risings which he records : Theudas 
(Ant. XX. V. 1), the Egyptian (Ant. XX. viii. 6, 
BJ II. xiii. 5), and the unnamed impostor (Ant. 
XX. viii. 10). 

A Samaritan Hymn for the Day of Atonement^ 
dated A.D. 1376, but certainly embodying earlier 
material, speaks of the Messiah under the title 
Taeb, which probably means ‘ the Kestorer,’ though 
A. Merx explains it as rediens,i.e. probably Moses, 
whose return was expected. This Taeb is not 
supernatural, but restores the lost dominion of 
the people, and is a prophet, the conception 
being based on the figure of Moses in opposi- 
tion to the beliefs of the Jerusalem Jews. He 
dies after 110 years, and his death is followed 
by the Judgment and the end. Jn 4-'®- shows the 
antiquity of some Messianic belief among the 
Samaritans (cf. Jos. Ant. xvm. iv. 1). 

2 . Survey of the teaching^. — (a) We note the 
sporadic character of the Messianic hope, as in the 
OT. Certainly the Messiah is mentioned some- 
what more frequently, and when he appears we 
have in some cases a few more details, but it is 
still true that until the fall of .lerusalem he is not 
an essential element in Jewish religious thought 
or even in its eschatology.’ If it were not for the 
NT, we should never have imagined that there was 
a period when the expectation of his coming could 
be taken for granted as accepted in almost all 
circles and as the centre of the nope for the future. 
This aspect is sometimes discussed (e.g. , W. Balden- 
sperger. Die messianisch-apokalyptischen Hoffnung- 
en des Judentums, Strassburg, 1903, p. 92 ff.) as 
though the problem were the disappearance of the 
Messianic hope during the Maccabean period. If 
our interpretation of the evidence is correct, this 
misrepre.sents the facts, since there is nothing to 
show that the hope was at any previous period 
either universal or essential. It may be true’ that 
the figure of the Davidio king came to seem too 
small for the larger stage on which Israel now 
found itself, and that the rule of the Maccabees 
left the pious Jew' for a time well content, but it 
is best to recognize that the data are insuflficient 
for anything like a chart of the rise and fall of the 
Messianic hope. The one thing we can say is that 
in the 1st cent. A.D. the Messianic hope had become 
more universal than ever before. We recognize 
that even then it is absent in the Ass. of Moses, and 
is not taken very seriously by Philo or Josephus; 
but the NT evidence is indisputable, and is con- 
firmed by the fact that the Messiah is an integral 
part of the creed of later Judaism. The explana- 
tion is probably to be sought in the political circum- 
stances of the day and in the dislike of the rule of 
the Herods and the Romans. 

(b) There is some evidence which suggests that, 
as before, the hope w'as mainly an element in the 
popular religion. The Apocah'pses in which it 
figures were largely popular products, and the NT 
proves that its chief strength lay among the people ;■* 

1 See A. Cowley, ‘ Samaritan Doctrine of the Messiah,’ in Exp, 
5th sep, i. 161 ff. ; Bousset, pp 258, 265. 

2 It is possible that the place of the Messiah was sometimes 
taken by Miehaei. as a paraliel fipiure ; in Dn 121 he, and not the 
Messiah, is the champion of Israei ; so in Ass, Mose% x. he is 
the angel who avenges Israel ; note his prominence in Rev 12. 
Bousset (Vie Openbanmg Johannes, Gottingen, 1896, ad toe.) 
suggests that the Christology of Hennas can be understood 
only by seeing that Christ takes the place formerly filled in 
Jewish thought l>\ Michael; cf, also Rev 14ii, where the Son 
of man on the cloud seems to be an angel ; note the language 
of V.15. 

I Bousset, Rel. des Judentums, p. 265 ff. 

4 lb. p. 257. 
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the popular risings recorded in Josephu.s show the 
same thing. 

(c) We may see two influences at work which 
tended to throw into higher relief the person and 
function of the Messiah. From the religious side 
there was the growing tendency to remove God 
from active interference with the afiairs of the 
world and to fill His place with a series of inter- 
mediate beings.’ Hence the rdle of the Messiah be- 
comes more important, and functions which in the 
OT are ascribed to Jahweh Himself are now- trans- 
ferred to him. He becomes the Deliverer and 
Saviour, as in the Sib. Or., Baruch, and Esdras, and 
the new conception thus meets a real religious need. 
Again, as outward conditions became more hope- 
less, it was inevitable that he who was to restore 
the nation should he increasingly conceived of as 
endowed with supernatural powers, or as himself 
more than man. His coming is to affect the whole 
world, though it is still always regarded from a 
strictly Jewish and national standpoint. As a 
keener interest is taken in the fate of the in- 
dividual, so the conception is linked with beliefs in 
judgment and resurrection, and receives altogether 
a more decided and more varied eschatological 
colouring, though we remind ourselves once more 
that it is not an essential element in the eschat- 
ology of the time.’ 

(d) Attempts to distinguish varying types of the 
hope at different periods and in different classes of 
wrritings are not always very convincing. We can, 
however, trace a double development,’ though the 
two lines overlap, and each includes contradictory 
elements derived from the other — e.g., in the com- 
bination of the conceptions of a Warrior-Conqueror 
and of a supernatural Avenger and Judge, or of 
earthly and heavenly bliss.* (1) We have the con- 
ception, which is essentially that of the OT, of the 
Messiah as a human figure, however miraculously 
endowed, a warrior and a conqueror, and the Son of 
David. This is seen best in the Psaltns of Solomon 
(where the title ‘Son of David’ occurs for the first 
time), and is implied in many passages of the 
Gospels dealing with the popular hope, especially 
in the attempts to make Christ king, and in the 
charges brought at His trial, as well as in the 
Messianic movements mentioned by Josephus. 
This Messiah is to conquer the nations (Sib. Or. 
iii. 653, V. 108 f., 416 ff. ; Bar 39’ 70®) and sometimes 
to convert them (Test. Jvd. xxiv. 6 ; En. xlviii. 5), 
though their conversion is also often disconnected 
from the Messiah (To 13“ 14®, En. xc. 30, etc.). 

Parallel to this conception is that of the Messiah 
ben Levi,® found in the Testaments and the Zadokite 
Fragment (cf. Ps 110), and represented in the NT 
by the heavenly priesthood of Christ in Hebrew s.® 

(2) We find a belief in a transcendent Messiah, 
connected chiefly with the title ‘Son of man,’ 
in the parables of Enoch and 4 Esdras (cf. also Sib. 
Or. V, 414). The phrase is derived froni Daniel, 
and, whatever its meaning and origin there, 
there can be no doubt that in Enoch and Esdras it 
has a definite Messianic significance it is possibly 
even a recognized technical title.® The fact is, as 
Baldensperger® points out, that Daniel, though not 

1 See Baldensperger, ch. ii. 

5 This eschatological colouring, the signs of the coming of the 
Messiah {' the Mefeianic woes,’ etc.), the duration and nature of 
the Messianic kingdom, and its relation to the Judgment and 
Resurrection, together with the varying ideas as to the fate of 
the Gentiles therein, are dealt with in art. ^chatology, to 
which reference should be made. See also Schurer, B.J P n. u. 
137 ff. ; W. V. Hague, JThSt xii. [1910] 67. 

3 See Hague, p. 72 ff . * Baldensperger, p. Ill ff. 

6 We have not sufficient material to justify ns in regarding 
this as a specifically Sadducean conception as opposed to a 
Pharisaic Messiah ben David. 

6 For connexion with the Testaments, etc., see H. Windisch, 
Hebraarbrief, Tubingen, 1913, p. 67. 

7 Dalman, p. 243. ® So Charles, Eschatology-, p. 261. 

»P. 97 ff. 
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in itself directly Messianic, revived hopes for the 
future and prepared tlie way for the apocalyptic 
Messiah.^ This transcendent Messiah plays an 
active rdle as champion of the righteous in Enoch. 
Ixii. 2, and still more decidedly in 4 Es 
The most significant feature, however, is his ap- 
l)earance as judge, not only of men and the 
nations, but of evil spirits (Enoch Iv. 4, etc.) ; 
this function is not ascribed to the human king. 
Except in 4 Es 12^-, a Christian interpolation, the 
transcendent Messiah is never represented as a de- 
scendant of David — a fact which may throw light on 
our Lord’s question (Mk 12“®-) ; He may have been 
following a recognized line of thought which found 
the Davidic descent too narrow for the great concep- 
tion. As is well known. He never spea& of Himself 
as ‘Son of David.’ Me may note that, though 
the Apocalypses apparently reject the Davidic de- 
.scent, they yet use Davidic passages, such as Is 11, 
Ps 72, 89, in their picture of the Messiah.* 

(e) Prc-existence and mysterious origin. — The 
Son of man is clearly in some sense pre-existent in 
Enoch (e.g., xlviii. 3, 6, xlvi. 1) and in 4 Es 13 and 
perhaps in 12^*, though the former passage 
is doubtful, and G. H. Box regards the latter 
as interpolated.* The question arises how far a 
personal pre-existence is really implied. In Jewish 
thought everything of supreme value was regarded 
as pre-existing in the mind of God, perhaps to some 
extent under the influence of the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas. This applied to such thing.-! as the Law 
.mid the Temple, while even Moses is pre-existent 
in Am. Moses, i. 14, iii. 12; it is this sort of pre- 
existence that is ascribed to the Messiah or bis 
‘ Xame ’ in the Targums.^ But it must be allowed 
that in Enoch and Esdraa the Me.ssiah seems to be 
regarded as pre-existent in a personal sense and 
revealed from heaven, and this was certainly the 
view of St. Paul. It should, however, be noted 
that in 4 Es 7“ ‘ my Son, the Messiah ’ who is 
thus revealed dies after 409 years ; i.e., he is not a 
divine being. 

This point of view should be distinguished from 
the hints Mliieh we have of the mysterious origin 
and birth of the human Messiah, since the Son of 
III, -in of Enoch and Esdras is, of course, not born as 
a man at all. Me have doubted the existence of 
'lU'h ideas in Isaiah and Micah, but they are clearly 
found at a later period— «.y., in the mysterious star 
of list. Levi, xviii. and in the king air’ ^cXfoio of 
Or. iii. 052 (cf. Bar 29*). Me have definite 
evidence of the belief in Jn 7'", Justin Martyr 
{Dial. 8, 110), and the Talmud, the general id^ 
being that the Messiah was to be bom in secret (at 
Bethlehem) and hidden on earth, or even in Para- 
dise, until the time of his revelation.® Some such 
tradition seems to umlerlie Kev 12 ; on the question 
of foreign influence see below, (g). 

At the same time the passages cited .as evidence 
of a belief in his birth of a virgin or divine mother 
are unreliable.'-’ Test. Jos. xix., which seems to 
■speak of a virgin-birth, is with good reason regarded 
by Charles as corrupt ; so in Enoch Ixii. 5, Ixix. 29 
he reads for ‘ .son of a woman ’ ‘ Son of man,' while 
tile Midrash EUiuh on La 5* i.s obscure and of 
very doubtful date. Xor, again, ean ‘the travail 
pang.s of the Me.'siah’ imply anything of the 
kind : the expression is figurative, and applies to 
the Messiah, not to his mother. According to 

I r>n 713 15 interpreted Jtp-sianically by .X.^iba (.- a.p. 1-20), 
and gave rise t" 17-.- ! iter name for the Messiah, .Lcoo, ‘ Cloud 
Man ’ (Dalman. p 24') 

- Dahnan, p. )l3. 

* The LXX of Ps 109 [ll yaa-rpos TTpu ewiriiopoi- e^Fvet - 
t-Tjerd (re, suggests some kind of pre----.- -renre 

In gi-;. 8 V. ‘ Messiah,' it is, ho-i < ■ ei , .argued that there are 
traces m Rabbinic literaturr of a real pre e\i-ten.-e of the 
-Messiah 

® Dainian, p. 301 ; Hague, p. 

s Jeremias, p. 31 ) ; see Ciemen, p. 292. 


Justin, Dial. 49, the Jewish belief is that the 
Messiah is to be born HvOponros avBpihirov. 

To the circle of ideas connected with pre-exist- 
ence belongs the identilication of the Messiah with 
the first or the spiritual man. ^ Something has been 
said of the theory that this underlies the figure of 
the Bon of man (see above. III. 2 (d)). Philo (Leg. 
Alleg. i. 31, p. 49, de Op. Mvndi, 134, p. 32) knows 
of an earthly and a spiritual man, the latter, 
whose creation is recorded in Gn 1, coming first, 
while the former is the man of Gn 2. St. Paul 
(1 Co 15“®-) represents the spiritual man as coming 
after the psychic or earthly, evidently opposing the 
other view, and identifies him with tlie Messiah. 
So in Test. Levi tlie Messiah brings back Paradise, 
while the Samaritan title Taeh seems to mean 
‘ Restorer ’ (cf. xP^eoi diroxarairrdo-eus in Ac 3*'). Tlie 
general idea in St. Paul, however, is tlie identifica- 
tion of Christ with the ideal archetypal man,* as 
opposed to the liistorical Adam, and not with any 
first king of Paradise. 

(/) Forerunners of the Messiah . — The starting- 
point is Jlal 3 f., where Elijah is to return before 
the Day of Jaliweh (cf. Sir 48'“) ; the Messiah is 
not mentioned, and possibly Elijah is a kind of 
substitute for liim.* In tlie Gospels, however, 
be has liecome a forerunner of the Messiah (Mk 1* 
6“ 8** 9", Ju 1*'). Tliere are again traces of a 
belief in the return of Moses, based on Dt 18’®, and 
the two are combined in the Transfiguration ; these 
are probably the ‘ tw'o witnesses ’ of Rev 11*. In 
tlie later Antichrist legend the two witnesses are 
Enoch and Elijali,’ who were translated without 
deatli. There are also hints of other ‘ companions ’ 
of the Messiah in 4 Es 6** 7** 13®* ; Ezra appears 
as such in 14*, Baruch in Bar 76*, Jeremiah in 
2 Mac 2' 15’* ; cf. Mt 16’*. "W’e may compare the 
two predecessors of Saoshyant (see below, (g)). 

(g) Foreign influence. — Me were doubtful of 
tlieories whicli traced the origin of the Messianic 
idea to foreign sources, but this does not exclude 
the possibility of foreign influences at a later time 
on the details of the conception. Buoh influence 
is undoubtedly found in tlie development of Jewi.--!i 
Apocalyjitic. Me cannot discuss the wider question 
of the syncroti.stic character of its eschatology in 
general, hut must confine ourselves to points whicli 
directly affect the conception of tlie Messiah. Natu- 
rally it is in tlie transcendent Messiah that foreign 
and mythological traits appear most clearly. 
Hague,® following Gressmann, argues that such 
idea-s lie behind 4 Es 13. and even goes further in 
holding that a star myth is im]Jied in the appear- 
ance of the man ‘from the sea.’ lie also tiaces® 
the whole idea of a mysterious revelation of the 
^Ie.ssiah to Is 45'®, ‘ Verily tliou art a God tliat 
hidest thyself, O God of Tsrael, the Saviour,’ whicli, 
he agrees witli Gressmann,’ cannot be of Jewish 
origin. He traces it to language sucli as that 
u-ved by Assurbanipal : ‘ I was born in the midst 
of mountains which no man knowctli . . . thou 
(Llitar) , . . iia^-t brought me loitli fioni the 
mountains, hast called me to shepherd thy people.’ 
Many critics *_argne in tiie .-ame way with regard 
to the conception of a miraculous birth, comparing 
the language u--ed by S.ugoii I. My mother was 
I'oor, my failu-r I knew not tlic lii-Iiefs conne' fcd 
with Sao'hyaiit. and the leg, .■ml- of the hirtli of 
CjTiis, Ale.xaiider, and other- ; il ere is, in fact, a 
general tendency to regard extraordinary im-n a.s 
1 See H I.ietzmann, UandhH:h ztmi ST, Tubingen. 1910, on 
1 {’o ; Clemen, p. 1 12 ff. 

“This conception to occur in Earna'-as v .5, vi. 12. 

For later developments see Bousset, Bonp*pr ‘ ' ■■-.fif der Gnost^, 
r. ttinaren ion. p 172 IT , Kijn'o^ do. I 'l p. 25 f. 

Balden^perger, p. 

■* Housset, The Antichrist Len‘'nd, En?. tr , Lond‘‘'n, 
r ff 

'“•ff. ’’ p. 5 . . p. 

- Jereni ^■ 5 , pp. ff.. SS, 46ff , Ch- ;- 
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wonderfully bom, and this was particularly marked 
with regard to Egyptian and Babylonian kings. 
Without pronouncing on the question of direct in- 
fluence, we may admit that we find the same general 
tendency at work with regard to beliefs as to the 
origin ot the Messiah, but always with the import- 
ant proviso that we have found no real evidence, 
except in Christian circles, of the idea of his birth 
from a virgin or divine mother, nor have we yet 
found any complete parallel to the expectation of 
a final eschatological king.^ 

Something must be said of the possible influence 
of Zoroastrianism.^ Here, again, we would at once 
admit a general influence in the sphere of eschat- 
ology. Moulton allows this, though to a less extent 
even than Clemen. He draws attention to Bous- 
set’s * admission that Farsi influence must have 
come to Israel by way of Babylon ‘ when strongly 
tainted with Babylonian elements,’ and argues, 
fvuther, that Zarathushtra himself had very little 
influence in the West. Hence, all that the Jews 
can have known was Parsiism in a comparatively 
debased form, as represented by the Magi (q.v.), 
and this compels us to regard most of the parallels 
between the higher doctrines of the two religions as 
pure coincidences. We are concerned here mainly 
with two points. 

(1) A great deal has been said of the connexion 
between Yima, the first man, and the Messiah. It 
is held ^ that this lies behind the idea of the ‘ Son of 
man’ (see above. III. i and 2 ((f)), which, Clemen 
agrees, ‘comes ultimately from Parsiism.’ There 
is, no doubt, some connexion between Yima and 
the fall story, though Moulton ' hold.s that Parsi- 
ism is the borrower. Further, as Bousset allows, 
there is the important difference that, while 
Yima is king of Paradise, der Urzeit, the 
Messiah is king der Endzeit, and there is no 
trace of this transformation in Iranian legend. 
We may add that there is also no trace in Hebrew 
legend of the Messiah as originally king of the 
first Paradise (see above, (c)). 

(2) There is undoubtedly a remarkable similarity 
between the Messiah and Saoshyant, which h 
originally an epithet rather than a title. The 
renovation of the world ‘is accomplished by the 
present labours of “those that will deliver,” the 
saoSyanto. In the Gathas these are simply Zara- 
thushtra himseh and his fellow-workers, whom the 
Prophet’s faith pictures as assuredly leading on an 
immediate regeneration.’* The hope failed, and 
Zarathushtra himself was to return as Saoshyant. 
Thi.s is certainly the one real parallel with the 
Messiah proper, but it seems impossible to suppo.se 
any direct influence. 31oulton ’’ dismisses it among 
‘the certainly fortuitous coincidences,’ while 
Bousset® holds that the connexion is between 
Sao.shyant and the forerunner Elijah, rather than 
with the Messiah himself. At the same time there 
may have been some reaction between the two, 
affecting details of the conceptions, especially in the 
idea of the Messiah coming from the sunrise ; cf. 
the dTT ijeXioio of Sib. Or. iii. 652, and the LXA 
dvaroX-fi for ‘branch’ in Jer 33'°, Zee 6'^ (cf. 
Lk P®).* 

We must also allow for the influence of Grseco- 

1 For foreign influences in Kev 12 see Bousset, OJ'enbarung, 
ad loc., and Cheyne, p. 77 ff., with criticism in Clemen, p. 

sa; ff . 

-See art. Escuatologv, vol. v. p. 381, with literature there 
cited, and add J. H. Moulton, Early Zaroastrianirm, London, 
1913, esp. Lect. ix., ‘Zarathushtra and Israel,’ with discus- 
sions in (Jiemen (summary on p. 368). W. Fairweather (JIDB 
V. 207. 307) accepts influence in details without supposing direct 
borrowing, 

- Erl. des Judrntaia^, p. 5.)0. 

■I Gressmann, p, 290 ff. ; Bousset, Eel. des Judentums, p. 
257 ff. ; Clemen, p. 154 If. 

f P. 308. 6 Moulton, p 168. 

" P. 300 . ? .Tudentuuis, p. 584, n. 2. 

» See .4. Smythe Palmer, HJ v. [19(10-07] 156. 


Itonian ideas ‘ affecting at any rate the periphery of 
the Messianiehopeanditsdevelopment under Christ- 
ianity. After Alexander the title carrip ( ‘ Saviour ’) 
became common, with deification of kings and 
emperors, accompanied by hints of their wonderful 
origin. We may instance the well-known Priene 
inscription, with the legends connected with 
Augustus. But here, again, it is doubtful whether 
we really have proof of the e.xi.stenee of a belief in 
a final world-Saviour who is to usher in a new era, 
or only the inevitable court flattery which regards 
each king as greater than any of his predecessors. 
The single exception is Vergil’s famous Messianic 
Eclogue.^ Here, whether the child who is to be born 
he the son of Octav'ian and Scribonia or not, we have 
a remarkable and almost unique agreement with 
OT conceptions— the era of Paradise and its king, 
the Golden Age following on his conquests, plenty 
without toil, animals sharing in the regeneration, 
together with the ethical note. Whether through 
the Sibylline Books or directly through the LXX, 
Jewish teaching may have penetrated to Roman 
literary circles, or we may have an echo of Zoro- 
astrianism.* (in the other hand, the parallel may- 
point to an independent spread of something like 
a Messianic hope in pagan circles. 

(h) Interpretation of prophecies . — A feature of 
this period is the habit of working on earlier 
prophecies — a tendency which we have found a.s 
early as Ezekiel and Zechariah ; for a later example 
see To 14*.' In the apocalyptic books there are 
certain prophetic passages and ideas which became 
part of the stock-in-trade and are constantly re- 
ferred to in dealing with the Messianic hope. The 
chief are Dn 7, Is 11,® used continually [e.g., Ps. 
Sol., Bar.), Ps2* (e.g.,Ps. Sol.), Ps 45 [e.g.. Test. 
Jud. xxiv. 1), Nu 24”, the star of whicli is applied 
Me.ssianically in Test. Levi xviii. 3, Jud. xxiv. 1, 
but understood of the Teacher of Righteousness in 
Zad. Frag. ix. 8. 

We have in this use of prophecy many examples 
of the scribal methods’ working mechanically on 
the data and fusing the old and new into a single 
picture, of course not without contradictions. The 
application of a passage does not decide its his- 
torical meaning, but only the interpretation which 
had come to be put upon it. The vagaries of later 
Rabbinism had already begun — e.g., the interpre- 
tation of Am in Zad. Frag. ix. 5 If. We have 
an interesting example of independence in 4 Es 12”’-, 
where the interpretation of the fourth kingdom as 
given in Dn 7’'* is definitely rejected. 

It is important to ask in this connexion whether 
by the first cent. a.d. the OT was in any circles 
interpreted as pohiting to a Sutt'eriu,a Messiah. It 
is almost certain that it was not. ’I'he conception 
in 4 Es 7 is the (luite different one of a human 
Messiah who is to die after a reign of 400 years (cf. 
the Samaritan Taeb). There is no evidence that 
Is 53 was interpreted Messianically until a later 
period, and, when it is, the verses which speak of 
suffering are applied not to him but to the nation.* 

1 Bousset, Eel. des Judentums. p. 238; Jeremias, p, 5Sff. ; 
A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, Eng. tr., London, 
1911, p. 36811. 

2 See J. B. Mayor, W. W. Fowler, and E. S. Conway, VirgiCs 
Messianic Eclogue, London, 1907. 

3 So Moulton, p. 91, interpreting the simile of the closing lines 
as a reference to the story that Zoroaster laughed when he was 
bom. 

4 It may be remarked that there are hardly any traces in the 
T. XX ol an attempt on the part of the tran-lators to introdu. e a 
Messianic meaning ; xpurnw is never introduced where the Ilefc 
has not Messiah. Is 7 is no exception (see above. III. i), but the 
title of Ps 45, ‘ Song of the Beloved,’ for ‘ Song of Loves,’ may be 
intended to suggest a Messianic interpretation. For avaroAij 
for ‘Branch ’ see above, (g). 

5 But not Is 9 (see abo\ e, III, x) or 7. 

6 This, however, is comparatively rare (Dalman, p. 2GS if.). 

7 Baldensperger, p. im. 

8 V. H. Stanton. HUE. art. ‘ .Me— i.i.h : see, faitber, Iiriverand 
A. D. Neubauer, Jemsh Interpreters oj Is. liu., London, IsT? ; 
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The moit decisive proof of this position comes from 
the NT. It is clear that the death of the Messiah 
■was not expected in any quarter, and that the 
crucifixion of Jesus ■svas tlie great stumbling-block, 
while it w'as not easy to find proof of its necessity 
from the OT. The story of the Ethiopian eunuch 
(Ac 8-’*) seems to he intended to call attention to 
an interpretation of Is 53 which is evidently not 
that generally accepted. The admissions of Trypho 
(Justin, Dial. 68, 89 f.) do not express the Jewish 
belief, bnt are put into his mouth under the stress 
of the argument, while the ‘pangs of the Messiah’ 
do not refer to his personal suflerings, but to the 
■\voes which are to precede his coming. 

The Messiah ben Joseph, who does, in fact, die, 
in contrast to the Messiah ben Judah, appears 
clearly only after A.D. 135. According to Bousset,* 
he is the ile.ssiah of the ten tribes, slain in the 
battle by Gog and ^lagog ; the conception seems 
to be derived from Ut 33‘^, Zee 12'°, and certainly 
has no connexion with Is 53. It is possible that 
this figure is connected with the failure and death 
of Bar Kokhba, explaining them on the lines of the 
expectation of a preliminary Me.ssiah who was to 
fall in battle against the enemies of Israel (Borne). 

V. DEVELOPilEyT UXDER CHRISTIAXirY.— 
The starting-point of the evidence of the NT, and 
especially of the Gospels, is the way in which the 
Messianic hope i.s repre.sented as universal. As we 
have seen, it is taken for granted in the Apoca- 
lypses where it occurs, but it is still sporadic m its 
appearances, and the future can be painted without 
reference to it. But in the Gospels the expectation 
of the Messiah is common to all. It appears, indeed, 
to be taken more seriously hy the common people 
than by their leaders ; but Pharisees, priests, and 
Sadducees all accept the hope without <[uestioning 
its validity. The point at issue is only whether 
Jesus is really the Me.ssiah. As regards the nature 
of the hope, it would appear, as against A. 
Schweitzer, that it was at least as much political 
and national a^ transcendent, cone.sponding closely 
to what we find in Ps. Sol. The Messiah is to be a 
king descended from David, and his rule will be 
oppo.sed to that of the Eonians. 

-A. full discussion of our I.ord’s o'U’n attitude to 
His Messianic claims will be found in art. Jk.su.s 
Chei.st. AVe may here emphasize the salient points. 
(«) A.s against W. AVrede, it is certain that He did 
regard Himself as in some sense the Messiah. He 
did not, indeed, proclaim Himself as such in His 
ublic teaching ; it was His ‘secret,’ discovered by 
t. Peter at Ciesarea Philipid, and first avowed to 
the world at His trial. (6) His favourite designa- 
tion of Himself in this connexion was ‘ Son of man,’ 
the title being cho.sen as containing in it elements 
of tran^cemlcnce and mystery, and ,as free from the 
political implications of Alessiah, and still more of 
Son of David, a title which He avoids. The difli- 
culty is to reconcile His use of this phrase with the 
absence of any ptiblic proclamation of His claim, 
since from its use in Enoch we should infer that it 
would at once be recognized as a synonym for ! 
‘ Messiah’ itself. The diffiimlty is easeil by elimi- 
nating, on literary grounds, a certain number of 
the passages in which it occurs (cf., c.q.. Mt o"* 
with Lk 6°', or Mt 16° with Mk S-''), while in others 
its use i' .ambiguou.s, siiice it might be snpi>osed to 
refer to some other unnamed person (Mk 8*®). It 
is not, however, po-sible, except by .somewhat 
drastic criticism, to eliminate all jKrssages u here 

Dalman, Der leidetuU rind d‘-r Berlin, ISsS ; 

Sohurer, ii. ii. 1S4. Bouf'Set, Kijr^ • p 27 ff., aj^rte?, 

though he leaves open t he bare possibility that the wide-^iTH i*! 
iDsths of the dying and rising god may have inHuenceil Jt Ai^h 
Messianic idea'’. 

1 Rel. p. 204, Ant.ichriU Lojeady p. 103. But 

in JE, s.v, ‘Messiah,’ the G:?nnexion with the ten tribes is 
denied. 


it is used publicly of Himself or privately to the 
disciples before 8t, Peter’s confession.' AA'e must, 
therefore, suppose, in spite of Enoch, that it was 
regarded as Messianic only in certain circles, and 
that it could still be used, as in Ps 8 and Ezekiel, 
in a wider sense. 

(e) He did not regard Himself as the Messiah 
merely in the strict sense in which we have used 
the term, but as gathering up in Himself the various 
lines of OT hopes and promises. It does not, how- 
ever, appear that direct argument on the basis of 
the OT played any considerable part in His teach- 
ing, except as recorded in the Fourth Gospel. The 
proofs from the OT in the NT seem rather to reflect 
a later stage of controversy between Jew and 
Christian, in which each adopted the same scribal 
methods of interpretation. 

(d) Christ added considerably to the content of 
the Messianic hope, especially in His teaching as 
to the necessity of the death of the Messiah. It is 
not possible to decide with any certainty as to the 
lines by which He was led to this conv iction, though 
it wa.s, no doubt, helped by a growing recognition 
of the hostility of the ruling powers to His claims 
and of tlie inevitable results of their attitude. 
Further, He must have meditated on the deeper 
teaching of the OT as implying, especially in Ps 22 
and Is 53, that the means of redemption and the 
eon<lition of glorification were to be found only in 
sull'ering, and this quite independently of ■\vhether 
such passages technically applied to the Messiah 
or not. Though in Acts anil 1 Peter the Servant 
passages are directly quoted, they are used but 
little in the Gospels, and hardly at all in Christ’s 
own teaching (see Lk 22”, Mk 10°° 12°^'). It would 
seem, then, that as the ultimate source of His 
conviction we are forced to fall back on an intuition 
which the Christian will regard as a revelation 
from the Father. 

In the light of the expectation of the Parousia, 
the idea of a twofold advent of the Messiah was in- 
troduced, assuming that Jesus was not merely ‘ the 
Messiah of the future ’ during His lifetime. There 
is no trace in earlier literature of any belief in two 
comings of the Me.s.siah. 

(e) It follows, finally, that the title ‘ Messiah’ or 
‘ Christ,’ ’ as used in the NT and in Christian 
literature generally, has a far richer meaning and 
content than any that we have felt justified in 
ascribing to it in earlier periods. It gathered into 
itself the ideas associated with the AA’isdom and 
Logos,® ami came to include the whole work of 
redemption from sin and spiritual regeneration 
accomplished by Jesus. He has become the centre 
of history and the inangnrator of a new age in a 
way which both ditleis i'lom and transcends any- 
thing that lye find in the OT or Apocalypses as 
associated with the future Deliverer. He is the 
mediator of a new covenant and the bearer of a 
new revelation to a world of which the outward 
conditions remain unaltered, while with the pass- 
ing of the Jewish State the nationalist element 
dropped away once for all. At the same time, the 
title ‘ Christ,’ with its historical associations, is a 
reminder, even to those to whom the promises of 
the GT may mean little in themselves, that the 
coming of JesUS of Nazareth was not something 
new and unexpected, but was tlie true climax cif 
the long preparation of the chosen people. In 
particular, the fact that functions which in the OT 
are reserved for Jahweh and not for the Messiah 

1 But see IHibmn, ../.f. cit-', p. 

-It must {>e remembered t’lu: hrist’ tends to Ifeoome a 
proi>er name ami to lose its te-’linical MesAianic implicniions ; 
the distinctive title of Jesus in Hellenistic r hi >ti.inir \ w ^a•pto^ 
(* I^ord’). See EJousset, Kyrios CKrittos, e<5|> p. Ci ff ' 

" Xote that in Philo the Logos largeU t tkes tb ’ {*!ace of 
ill 14, p. 414, the * blanch oi Ze. tjt- is 

applied to the Loj? 08 . Cf. ^so art. Logos. 
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are iu the NT transferred to Christ is of the 
deepest sijjnificance. The real desire of the highest 
spirits of Israel was not so mneh for a representa- 
tive of Jainveh. however exalted, as for a revelation 
of God Himself. Christian belief finds this satisfied 
in the Incarnation, and we shall not be disturberl 
when we find that the OT saj's comparatively 
little about the Messiah. The vital question is 
whether the hopes which it entertained with regard 
to the coming of God did find their fulfilment in 
the Chri.st. 

VI. Tub Messiah ie later JuDAisu.^—Erom 
the end of the 1st cent. a.d. a belief in the Messiah 
was an integral part of the Jewish creed — a proof 
that the representation of the universality of the 
hope which we find in the NT is substantially 
correct. The Messiah is indeed strangely absent 
from the Mishna, possibly owing to fear of Rome, 
but he figures both in the Palestinian and in the 
Babylonian recensions of the Sh<^m6neh 'Esreh — a 
fact which indicates that his presence therein 
must date from the 1st cent. A.D. — and appears 
constantly in the Talmud. The failure of the 
Bar Kokliba rising in a.d. 135 marks an important 
stage. Attempts to anticipate the Messiah’s 
coming were then abandoned, the principle being 
‘a plague on those who calculate the end,’ and the 
political side was almost dropped. What remained 
of it was transferred to a temporary Messianic 
Kingdom, in which Israel was to be restored to 
Palestine, this national kingdom being, generally 
speaking, only preiiaratory to the '6lam kab-bd, 
the world to come, where universalistic features 
are found. The Messiah is Son of David ^ and an 
earthly deliverer, though in some sense pre-existent 
and appearing mysteriously (see above, IV. 2 (e )) — 
features which need not imply divinity. With the 
fall of Jerusalem apocalyptic feU into disfavour,^ 
and with it the belief in a transcendent Messiali. 
Polemic with Christians also worked in the same 
direction, and to this we may attribute the disuse 
of the title ‘ Son of man ’ ; the form of the Beatitude 
in Lk 6“ may be a liint of such controversies.* 
The spiritual side is strongly emphasized in the 
Rabbinic teaching by its insistence on the need for 
repentance as the condition of the coming of the 
Messiali, while we also find considerable detail as 
to the features of the Jlessianic era, the Jlessianic 
woes, etc. 

The twelfth article of the present Jewish creed, 
as drawn up by Maimonides, is as follows : ‘ I 
believe with perfect faith in the coming of the 
Messiah, and though he tarry I will wait daily for 
his coming.’ Liberal Judaism, however, would 
seem to have abandoned the hope of a personal 
Messiah, though it still retains the Messianic hope 
in a wider and spiritualized sense ^ — a sense in 
which it may fairly claim to have the general 
trend of the OT on its side. 

Literature. — The literature bearing on special points has 
been indicated in the course of the article. The following nuuv 
be raentioned in relation to the whole subject : J. Drummond, 
The Je-icish Messiah, London, 1S77 ; V. H. Stanton, Th^ 
Jewish and the Christian Messiah, Edinburgh, 1886 ; E. C. A. 
Riehm, Die inessiun. Weissagung, Gotha, 1885, Eng. tr , 
Messianic Prophecy-, Edinburgh, 1900 ; C. A. Briggs, Jfee-'f- 
aaic Prophecn, Edinburgh, 18S6, and The Messiah of the 
Gospels, do. 1694 ; P. Volz, Die vorexilische Jahiceprophetie 
and der Mes.>ids, Gottingen, 1S97 ; E. Schurer, Leipzig, 

1698, Eng. tr., Edinburirh, 1890; W. Bousset, Die Religvnx 
des Judentuiiis im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter*, Berlin, 

1 See Dalinan, Wards of Jesus, p. 29H., etc.; JE, s.o. 
‘Messiah'; Oe^torley and Box, Religion and Worship of the 
Synagogue, London. 1907, p. 203 ff. 

- Yet Aqiba, \\ho spoke of the thrones of Dn 7 as prepared 
for God and David, supported Bar Kokhba, who was not 
Davidic ! 

3 Burkitt, ch. i. ; see JE, s.v. ‘ Messiah,* for traces of belief in 
a transcendent Messiah in later Judaism. 

* Baldensperger, pp. 140, 163. 

* See C. G. Montefiore, Duflines of Liberal Judaism, Ix)ndon, 
1908, pp. 280, 314 ; also art. Judaism, vol. vii. p. 608, etc. 


G. H. Daiman, Die Woite Jesu, Leipzig, 1898, 1902, Eng. tr., 
EdUnburgb, 1909 ; R. H. C* f E ■’ Th * • Jewish, 

and Christian-, \,ondo\\, ■ ■■ ■ .. -ections 

in works on OT and NT . • . ;i' I . i- e Bible 

Dictionaries. L. W. tMMET. 

MESSIAHS (PSEUDO-). — From the final loss 
of the independence of the Jewish State until 
within a few generations ago, Jewish history has 
known the frequent advent and passing of self- 
styled Messiahs, prophets of hope in the darkest 
periods of the Diaspora, self-appointed leaders of 
the Jervish race in the Return to the land from 
which their ancestors W'ere exiled. The appear- 
ance of a Messiah was often, especially in the case 
of the earlier ones, accompanied by revolts and up- 
risings, and these almost invariably occmTcd at 
times when, and in localities where, anti-Jewish 
persecution was prevalent. Moreover, these Mes- 
sianic movements were frequently, especially in 
the latter cases, of a political nature. The re- 
ligious aspect of the rising was, however, seldom 
absent, and in many instances the new teacher, 
anxious to signalize his activity and to secure his 
influence by religious innovations, endeavoured to 
subvert the basic teachings of Judaism, to which, in 
conseqnence,considerableharm sometimes occurred. 
New sects were created on some occasions ; on 
others wholesale adoption of Muhammadanism or 
Christianity took place. 

Although it is to some extent customary to 
include a number of Jewish reformers and revolu- 
tionists in the category of pseudo-Messiahs, only a 
proportion of these agitators in reality attributed 
to themselves the Messianic semi-divinity. Others, 
often against their own wish, were hailed by their 
enraptured followers as the divine leader, promised 
in Jewish tradition to bring the scattered and 
troubled people back to their inheritance. Just 
as there existed a belief in an Eplirainiitic Messiah 
who was to be the forerunner of the Davidic 
Messiah, .so, among the pseudo-Messiahs, many 
pretended to be not the Messiah Himself but His 
forerunner. The opening of the Christian era saw 
in the Holy Land a number of these local minor 
Messiahs. Thus we learn from Josephus (Ant. 
XX. V. 1 ; also Ac 5^) tliat about a . d . 44 one 
Theudas, claiming to be a prophet, told his followers 
that he would divide the Jordan and enable them 
to cross dry-shod. They collected on the bank of 
the river for the miracle to he performed, but 
before the prophet could take steps to carry out 
his prophecy the whole party was massacred by a 
detachment of Roman soldiery. A similar fate 
overtook the followers of another Messiah, an 
Egyptian. They collected, it is said to the number 
of 30 , 000 , on the Mount of Olives to watch the fall 
of the walls of Jerusalem at the command of their 
leader, but the proceedings were interrupted by 
Felix and his soldiery (Jos. Ant. xx. viii. 6, Bd n. 
xiii. 5 ; and Ac 21^). A third pretender preparing 
to lead the people into the wilderness was destroyed 
together with his followers by Festus the Procurator 
(Jos. Ant. XX. viii. 10 ). 

A Messiah of a different description was Mena- 
hem, the son of Judah the GaliUeau and the grand- 
son of Hezekiah the leader of the Zealots. He 
seized the city of Masada together with a large 
.stoieof arms, with which he supplied his followers, 
and then attacked Jerusalem. In battle with the 
soldiers of Agrippa II. Menahem was successful, 
and as a residt captured Antonia, one of the de- 
fences of the capitjQ. Emboldened by his success, 
Menahem claimed the leadership of all, and thus 
arous^ the jealousy of his colleagues and was 
assassinated. Menahem was the last Judiean 
Messiah before the destruction of the Temple. 
Contemporary with these Me.ssiahs of the 1st cent., 
similar personages arose among the Samaritans, 
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all of whom, after an existence more or less brief, children sold into slavery. UnhearJ of and un- 
passed away. Prominent among them were Simon speakahle tragedie.s were enacted. In Either alone 
Magus, who endeavoured to induce the early more are said to have been slain than those who 
Christians to join his movement, but who is said took part in the Exodus from Egypt. The number 
ultimately to have become converted to Christi- of dead wa.s counted by hundreds of thousands, 
anity, together with many of his followers, and All those who were able escaped from a country 
Dositiieus, who, instead of restoring the Hebrew which offered them the only alternatives of slavery 
State, founded a Samaritan sect that survived and death with torture. Many fled to Arabia, 
until the 6th century. and the considerable .Jewish population of that 

The destruction of the Temple led for a time to country, even to this day, may be reckoned one of 

a cessation of ’ ’"I ' ” ' sty the results of Bar Kokhba’s abortive insurrection. 

years no new 'd ■ the R. Akiba, who had been thrown into prison at the 

accession of ’ 1 ■■ of outbreak of the rebellion, died under torture at its 

Trajan gave way lo sierner rule, me repressive conclusion. The war led to the final breach be- 
policy of the Romans aroused once more the spirit tween the Jews and Judseo-Cliristians. The latter 
of the Jewish people still unsubdued. A rebellion suffered severities at the hands of Bar Kokhba and 
broke out and a leader was immediately to hand his followers, in consequence of their refusal to 
in the person of Bar Kokhba or Bar Kozibah join in the national uprising. 

(probably from the name of his birthplace). Of The fatal results of the Bar Kokhba movement 
the personality of this leader little i.s known. His discouraged for some centuries personation of 
original name is even doubtful. It is conjectured the Me.ssiah. In fact, an attractive opportunity 
that he was one .Simeon of Cozeba (1 Ch 4“) or did not occur again until the 5th cent., when, in 
Chezil) (Gn 38’). The name Bar Kokhba, or ‘son accordance with a Talmudic computation, the day 
of a .star,’ was given to him by the famous R. of the Messiah was supposed to be at hand. It 
Akiba, who believed that in him was fulfilled the was at this juncture that such a one, self-styled 
prophecy : ‘ There shall come forth a star out of Moses, appeared in the island of Crete. Of his 
Jacob . . . and shall smite through the comers of oiigin or his subseriuent fate nothing is known. 
Moab, and break down all the sons of Sheth’ (Nu He induced the Jewish population of the island to 
24*’). Bar Kokhba does not appear to have adopted | support his pretensions, and on a specified date 
the designation of Messiah himself. This dignity i promised to lead them dry-shod to the mainland, 
was attiibuted to him by R. Akiba and other sages. ! On the appointed day the .Jews gathered round 
On the outbreak of the rebellion, the whole province, ■ him on a promontory and at his direction some 
composed of Judsea, Samaria, and Galilee, was threw themselves into the sea, expecting a path to 
evacuated by the Romans. The army of the Jews be opened for them through the water.s. The 
at this time has been estimated at as many as from miracle did not occur. Many of the enthu-siasts 
400,000 to 580,000 fighting men. Unfortunately, were drowned; others were rescued. The Messiah 
little is known of the campaign, but it is certain himself disappeared. 

that the Roman garrison and the generals in com- The pretender next to come under notice was 
mand at the time of the outbreak proved respec- Isaac ben Ya'kQb Obadiab Abu 'Isa al-Isfahani, 
lively inadequate and incapable. The services of who flourished at Isfahan at the end of the 7th 
.Julius beverus, the greate.st soldier of the age, 1 century. There are two estimates of his claims, 
were requi^itioned from Britain, where he had been The one was that he was merely the forerunner of 
waging an arduous war with the martial natives, j the Me.ssiah, the other that he was the Messiah 
to recover the pre'ticre of the Roman arms. But , Himself. His call c-iine to him through a sudden 
even he, with unlimited resources, was at first j and miraculous cure from leprosy, and in support 
compelled to remain on the defensive, and trusted | of his divinity his disciples pointed out that, 
to his tactics of cutting off detached parties and ! although an illiterate before his call, he was able 
supplies to wear out his formidable enemy. In 1 after that event not only to read and write, but 
the course of the operations 50 general engage- ! even to compose books. The affairs of the khali- 
ments were fought, and with every victory the I fate were at that period in a chaotic condition, and 
numbers of Bar Kokhba’s followers increased, a military movement, such a.s Isaac’s soon became. 
From the most remote of the Jewish colonies men | had gooil chances of success. The [Jietender and 
came to fight under his banner. Recruits were : his follow er.s met the army of the khalif in battle 
not drawn solely from Israel ; Bar Kokhba’s army ! at Rai (Rhagm), but Abu I.sa was defeated and 
included non-Jews in its ranks. Those who could ; slain, and with his death the rising came to an 
not fight helped to fill the rebel cotters. At first end. The movement, however, did not die with 
the campaign proved a series of successes for the ■ its founder. It survived among the 'Isavites, the 
pretender. Jeru.-.alem was soon captured, and earliest of the Jewish sects of the Diaspora, who 
served as a capital for Bar Kokhba, who was pro- did not disappear until a couple of centuries later, 
claimed king, and duly carried out the duties of .\bu 'Isa’s influence on 'Anan, the founder of the 
sovereignty. For three years the Holy City rc- (yaraites (q.v.), and on his ritxral was, however, 
mained in his possession, and during that time hi.s more enduring. 

armies succeeded in taking 50 walled towns and Ahu La left at least one disciple of influence. 
985 villages. At length the tide turned. After a ' Yudghan of Hamadan, called al-Ra'I (‘the shep- 
desperate struggle, Jerusalem was captured by the ' herd’), dhl not himself claim to be more than a 
Romans, .and no two ■-tone-< of its buildings were prophet, although his admirers, in accordance with 
left standing on one another. Other towns fell; precedent, insisted on his >Iessiahship. His teach- 
into the same hands until, of all the territories of , ings showed undoubted trace.s of .Sufiism, then at 
Bar Kokhba. the town of Either .alone remained. ' the opening of its career; they were opposed to 
Here the hero made his |,i.-t stand, but not with | anthropomorphism, and to a groat extent resembled 
the undivided support of the inmates of the fortre.ss. ; those of his ma.-ter -Vbu La, After Yudghan’s 
Dissensions broke out among the garrison, and on ; death his duseiples adopted an additional do'ctriue 
the 9th of Ab, already the blackest anniversary in —that of the immortality of their master, who, 
the Jewish calendar, Either was stormed. Bar they contended, was not \lead, but would appear 
Kokhba killed, and his body brought in triumph again. 

to^®.Koman camp. Contemporary with Yudghan al-Rai was Ser- 

Bm-mg the pacihcation that followed the male:, cflus, a Syrian, who was both a political and a re- 
were slain by the thousand, and the women and ligiona reformer. He promised to restore the Jews 
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to the Holy Land, and, perhap-i in consequence, his 
influence .qnead as far as Spain. His career com- 
menced in A.D. 720, but was very short-lived. He 
was speedily captured and brought before the 
khallf Yazid II., to whom he excused him.self by 
stating that he had never been serious in his 
claims ; he had merely been amusing himself 
at the expense of his co-religionists. Serenus 
was accordingly handed over to the latter for 
punishment, while his followers, repenting of their 
heresies, were re-admitted to the fold. 

For the next three centuries and a half no 
Messiah arose in Israel. Then there was in the 
West a small group of unimportant pretenders : in 
France (c. 10S7), at Cordoba (c. 1117), and at Fez 
(c. 1127). Of these there are practically' no records 
beyond the mere mention by Maimonides. About 
1160, however, one of far greater importance arose 
in Kurdistan. David Alroy (or Alrui) came from 
the north of Persia, probably Adharbaijau, being 
a member of one of the free Jewish tribes which 
claimed descent from the Ten Tribes, and to 
which the Afghans, the Afridis, and Pathans of 
to-day tiace their ancestry. The period was again 
one of political disorganization. One great ele- 
ment of disturbance was the efforts of the Crusaders 
to recover and to keep possession of the Holy Land. 
Moreover, intertribal warfare was incessant, and 
the weakness of the Sultan led almost to a paralysis 
of the Government. It was in these circumstances 
that Alroy visited Baghdad, and on his return to 
his own people he raised the standard of revolt. 
A large following immediately collected, and Alroy, 
whohad mean w'hile proclaimed himself the Messiah, 
determined to break the yoke of tlie IMahammadan.s 
and to lead the Jews back to Palestine. From this 
point truth and legend have so intermingled in the 
story of Alroy that it is impossible to disentangle 
them. His command of the magic arts led to the 
acceptance of his mission far ana wide. Only the 
Jews of Baghdad were sceptical, but his hold on 
the others was so strong that those in Baghdad 
were quite incapable of suppressing the movement. 
Alroy is said to have been summoned by the Sultan, 
to have appeared in answer to the summons and 
proclaimed his divine mission, to have been cast 
into prison, and to have miraculously escaped. 
Despite his magic powers, Alroy’s movement was 
undoubtedly a failure. In all probability he W'as 
killed in an unsuccessful attack on the stronghold 
of Amadia. According to a less reliable version, 
the governing powers, unable to overthrow the 
Mes.siah by fair means, bribed his father or father- 
in-law to put him to death. On the death of 
Alroy his followers, in order to appease the Sultan, 
had to pay a considerable line. In Alroy’s instance 
also the pretender’s death did not mean the end of 
his cult. The sect of Menahemites, named after 
Menahem, the traditional designation of tlie 
Messiah, adopted by Alroy, continued for many 
years. 

A century pas.sed before the next prominent 
pseudo- Messiah appeared upon the scene, but 
liefore that period, in 1172, a minor prophet arose 
in Yemen. His course lasted but a year, at the end 
of which term he was beheaded, it is said at his own 
request, in order to show by his return to life that 
he was indeed the Messiah. 

Abraham ben Samuel Abulafia was bom at 
Saragossa in 12-10. While still a youth he was 
attracted to kabbalistie studies, and it was as a 
kahbalist rather than as a pseudo-Messiah that his 
career was of most influence. His life was spent 
in wandering from town to town and from country 
to country. In 1281 he was in Rome attempting 
to convert the pope to Judaism— of course without 
success. His boldness involved him in imprison- 
ment, from which he is sail to have escaped 


miraculously. Four years later, when in Sicily, 
Abulafia proclaimed himself the Messiah, and 
announced the mUlermium for the year 1290. The 
year denoted came and went, but the millennium 
still tarried. Abulafia continued his picturesque 
career for one more year and then disappeared 
from history. He also, however, left his spiritual 
descendants, for his teachings were continued by 
two of his disciples, Joseph Jikatilla and Samuel, 
both of Medinaceli. Where Abulafia had failed, 
they were little likely to succeed, and it was but 
for a moment that these two meteors flashed in 
the firmament. 

Immediately following them came Nissim ben 
Abraham of Avila, who pointed to 1295 as the 
3 'ear of the millennium. There were sufficient 
believers to fill the Synagogue on the appointeil 
day, there eagerly to await the divine manifesta- 
tion ; but again disappointment was the prevailing 
emotion, and, when the watchers found mystic 
little crosses on their garments, many, accepting 
them as heavenly manifestations, embraced Christi- 
anity. The fate of the prophet, as of many of his 
predecessors, is unknown. 

A century later Moses Botarel of Cisneros 
appeared. As a prophet he wa.s of little conse- 
quence. In 1502 Asher Lammlein suddenly arose 
in Istria and announced that, if the people would 
prepare themselves, the Messiah would appear that 
very year. At his suggestion fasting, prayer, and 
almsgiving became general throughout the empire. 
Jews and Christians alike accepted his teachings 
and prepared for the advent of the Messiah and 
the return to the Holy Land. Here again the 
precedent was followed : no Messiah appeared ; 
the prophet disappeared. 

At the close of the Uth cent. Jacob Carson (or 
Carcasoni), a minor prophet, appeared in the north 
of Spain, and David Reubeni, the picturesque 
emissary of his bro'ther the mysterious king of 
Khaibar, or the East, also came upon the scene. 
Khaibar, according to the generally accepted 
locality of the kingdom, was a district in S. Arabia 
inhabited by nomad tribes of Israelites, although 
the view has been put forward that Reubeni 
came from India (see E. N. Adler, in Aspects of 
the Hebrew Genius, p. xxii, and Auto de Ft and 
Jew, p, xxx). 

Reiibeni arrived at Venice in 1524 after having 
visited Palestine and Egypt. He immediately 
proceeded to Rome, where he procured an audience 
of the pope, Clement vii. , to whom he announced 
that he had been sent by his brother to obtain 
allies and assistance in his war with the Sultan. 
In support of his claims Reubeni brought letters of 
introduction from Portuguese officers in the Ea.st. 
The Jews of Italy found the means for him to pro- 
ceed to Lisbon, and he arrived in Portugal in 1525, 
with the view of inducing the king, John iii., to 
ally himself with the king of Khaibar. For a time 
the Portuguese policy seemed to favour such an 
alliance, and King John definitely promised a fleet 
of 8 ships and 4U00 camion for the assistance of 
his new' ally. At the same time the pressure that 
was being put upon the Marranos of Portugal wa.s 
relaxed, doubtless out of deference to the suscepti- 
bilities of Reubeni. 

The embassy, the ambassador, and the circum- 
stances that surrounded them, as well a.s the 
accompanying legends tli.at immediately' began to 
be woven, endowed Reubeni with almost super- 
human powers in the eyes of the Jews, for whom 
the only hope lay in the future to which all their 
faculties were ever strained. Tlie interest and 
excitement aroused by his advent were no less 
intense among the Mari anos than among the Jew s 
themselves. Miraculous powers, a semi-divinitj', 
were attributed to him. If any proof of these 
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claims were needed, his existence as a Jew un- prophet. By Graetz Molkho has been described at 
molested at the court of one of the most relentless this period of his career as ‘ the Jewish Savona- 
of the persecutors of .Jews and Judaizers was rola’ (HiH. ix. 274). In order to avoid the flood 
considered sufficient. The people looked eagerly which he had foretold would overtake Rome, 
towards him and expected, not a momentary Molkho repaired to Venice, and here he met once 
palliation of their tortures, but a final release. again the first inspirer of his enthusiasm, David 

By no means the least of those who were Reubeni. Hi.s position in regard to Reubeni had, 
dazzled by the appearance and favour of Reubeni however, undergone a change since their prevdous 
was Solomon Molkho (previously Diogo Pires) meeting; his fellow-prophet, Molkho, met him 
(<•. 1501-32), an official of the Government, of now, not as a disciple, but as an equal. 

Jewish descent. Pires, who was a young man Reubeni was still endeavouring to obtain assist- 
of great promise, aroused by the stir caused by ance for his brother, the king of Khaibar, and 
Reubeni's mission, abandoned Christianity, adopt- from the authorities in Venice he received some 
iiig his ancestral Judaism in place of it, and enconrageraent in his mission. After the flood 
endeavoured to attach himself as a disciple to the Molkho returned to Rome, where he was received 
newcomer. The latter, however, severely dis- with enthusiasm as a successful prophet. The 
couraged all conversions to Judaism, fearing pope, the cardinals, and the ambassadors of the 
probably lest in consequence of them trouble Powers vied with one another in their flattering 
might react on him and his mis.-.ion, and Molkho attentions to him. His influence was .so great at 
found little or no favour with him. Molkho’s this period that he was able to secure the indefinite 
conversion to Judaism had placed his life in great postponement of the introduction of the Inquisition 
jeopardy ; and. deprived of the protection of into Portugal ; but his Jewish enemies, especially 
Reubeni for uhicli he had hoped, he left Portugal Jacob Mantin of Venice, were untiring, and they 
for Turkey. In the East Molkho, although hitherto ultimately succeeded in securing his arrest by the 
-upposed to be quite unlearned in Jewish lore, is Inquisition as a renegade Christian, and Molkho 
said to have displayed a remarkable acquaintance was condemned to be burned. All the prepara- 
with that subject, and by his eloquence and learn- tions for the auto da were made and the victim 
ing, and the mysterious manner in which he had was in due course consumed by the flames. It 
acquit ed the latter, he soon collected around him was then discovered, however, that the pope, in 
a schofil of disciples who considered him almost order to protect his favourite, had gone to the 
divine. His teacliings went without disguise far length of substituting another victim, and that 
into the domain of mysticism. By him the advent Molkho himself was safely hidden within the 
of the Messiah was foretold for 1540, and the sack papal apartments. In the circumstances it is not 
of Rome in 1527, an oft-foretold precursor of the surprising that Molkho was smuggled out of 
millennium, seemed to confirm Molkho’s prophecies. Rome at the first opportunity. 

The one ambition of the prophet was to earn a Molkho thereupon rejoined Reubeni, and the 
martyr’s crown, and in pursuance of this aim after a two decided to journey to Ratisbon to plead with 
brief sojourn in Turkey he returned to Christendom, the Emperor the cause of the Jews of Khaibar. 

As vas expected by Reubeni, the conversion There is a tradition that advantage was taken of 
and fligiit of .Molkho, added to other incidents, the interview with Charles to endeavour to convert 
shook the po.-ition which Reubeni h.ad acquired him to Judaism, and it was possibly this attempt 
at the Portuguese court. The royal promises, that led to the arre.st of both the ambassadors, 
although made apparently in good faith, lacked They were put into chains and carried to Mantua, 
fulfilment, and the undoubted excitement of where at the Emperor's request Molkho was again 
which he was the cause among the Neo-Christians tried by the Inquisition and sentenced to be burned, 
of the kingdom rendered his continued presence At the last moment pardon was offered him on 
among them most undesirable ; and, after having condition that he returned to the Christian fold, 
spent a r ear at the Portuguese court. Reubeni was | but he rejected the ofi'er with scorn. He had only 
a'ked to withdraw. The ship in which he sailed one cause for repentance, was his reply, and that 
wa.s w recked on the coa-.l of Spain, and for a time ! was that he had been a Christian in his youth, 
he wa.s in the hands of the Inquisition. His release [ Molkho’s ambition was thereupon gratified and he 
was, however, ordered by the emperor, Charles V., earned a martyr's crown. Some of his addresses 
and he settled at Avignon, then under the ! were published by him in 1529 under the title of 
sovereignty of the pope. From Avignon Reubeni j The Book of Wonder. Reubeni was taken to 
removed to Italy, preceded everywhere by the i Spain and there handed over to the Inquisition, 
mysterious reputation which he had acquired, and His ultimate fate is surrounded by mystery, but 
followed by a ho-t of believers, who hailed him as 1 he appears to have died while in the hands of the 
the precursor of the Mesdah and even as the I Holy Office. The evidence that he was burned is 
Messiah Him.-elf. insufficient. A copy of Reubeni’s diary is in MS 

Meanwliile Molkho had also come to Italy with at the Bodleian. Graetz published a portion in his 
the reputation which he had acquired in Turkey, Histor^, ix., and Neubauer published the whole 
enhanced, if possible, ami a ftdlowing that grew in ^ of it in Mediesriil Jeicifh Chronhles, ii. 
numbers from day to day. In Rome Molkho, ■ Concerning the exi-tence of Reubeni there can 
imbued with Messianic tendencies, had visions I be no legitimate doubt. His mission, however, is 
and foretold floods and earthquakes, which, it ^ not so well authenticated, and there are those, no 
must be added, subsequently occurred. More' mean authorities, who < urisider him to have been 
valuable to him, however, were the favour and ' merely a charlatan and impostor. Graetz (ix. ch. 8), 
protection which he had obtained from the pope. ■ for imstance. judging from the language of Reubeni's 
Clement VII., and from some of the cardinals. ^ Journal, expressed the belief that it had been 
With their assistance he was able to defy his ; written by a German .Jew, and Xeubauer held the 
enemies, who were drawn not only from among ' same view, only more positively. Rieger and 
the emissaries of the Inquisition, but also from the Vogelstein {Gesch. der Judcn in Bom, ii. 41-46, 
Jews, some of whom shrewdly considered his .5.3-581 are also verv sceptical about his fiona fides, 
influence and pseuJo-Mes.siahship harmful rather but they express the opinion that he did come from 
than beneficial to Jewry. Hi.s critics among his Arabia. Adler {Auto d>' Fe and .Tew, p. 3uff.) 
own community were, however, numerically in- 'Cems to have more confidence in Reubeni's cre- 
significant, and his influence among the Jew.s ilentials, but locates the source of his embassy at 
increased until he became indeed their accepterl ‘ Cranganore in India. 
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Strictly speaking, neither Molkho nor Reubeni 
should perhaps be included in the list of pseudo- 
Messiahs, for neither ever claimed divinity. They 
were Messiahs for the most part against their own 
inclinations. The same may be said of Isaac ben 
Solomon Ashkenazi Luria (Ari) (1534-72), the 
founder of the modern kabbala. An ascetic and a 
mystic, he never pretended to be more than the 
forerunner of the Messiah, not the Messiah Him- 
self. His principal disciple, Hayyim Vital Cala- 
brese (1543^1620), was acclaimed by his master as 
possessing a soul unsoiled by sin. Around him 
also a group of mystical legends have collected. 
On Luria’s death Vital succeeded to his position 
and also claimed to be Messiah ben Joseph, the 
precursor of Messiah ben David. Both Luria and 
Vital made Safed the scene of their principal 
activities. In the time of Vital a rival Messiah 
arose in the person of Abraham Shalom, who in 
1574 sent a message to Vital pointing out that 
the latter was only Messiah ben Joseph, but he, 
Shalom, was Messiah ben David. He ottered, 
moreover, to shield Vital from the death that 
would otherwise have been hi.s fate. 

The most remarkable and influential of all the 
pseudo-Messiahs was Shabbathai Sebi, born, the 
son of a Sephardi agent of an English mercantile 
firm, at Smyrna, on the 9th of Ab (the anniversary 
of the destruction of Jerusalem and a fast day in 
the Jewish calendar), 1621 or 1626. He is gener- 
ally believed to have died on the Day of Atonement 
in 1676. Even as a boy Sliabbathai was note- 
worthy for his physical beauty and his strange 
introspective habits. For the ordinary learning of 
the Jew, that of the Talmud, he had no liking, 
and the time spent by him at the school of R. 
Joseph Escapa was for the most part wasted. On 
the other hand, the kabbalistic mysteries of the 
ZChar had a great attraction for hi.-, mind. He 
threw himself ardently into the study of them, 
and endeavoured, by carefully following out the 
ordinances laid down therein, and especially by 
the practice of asceticism, himself to solve the 
mysteries that the Zuhar professes to offer its 
students. On attaining manhood, Shabbathai had 
already acquired a considerable reputation as a 
kabbalist, which was enhanced by his mode of life, 
his obvious belief in his magical powers, and his 
determined aversion to marriage, probably without 
precedent in the society in which lie lived. Mean- 
while Shabbathai’s father had learnt, through his 
correspondents in England, something of the hopes 
and beliefs of the English millenariau sects, then 
prominent in English thought, and had in particular 
been apprised of the identification of the year 1666 
with the opening of the millennium. By a coin- 
cidence, according to the computations of the Z6har, 
the year 1648 was to mark the appearance of the 
Jewish Messiah. Shabbathai, encouraged by these 
signs and by the almost worshipful attitude of his 
father, who attributed the whole of his material 
good fortune to his son’s saintliness, by nature and 
education already prepared for the r61e that he was 
about to adopt, revealed himself in the latter year 
to a select circle of his followers as the Messiah. 
In support of his claim he uttered tlie Tetragram- 
maton — an act permitte<l only to the high priest in 
the Temple on the Day of Atonement. Shabbathai 
remained at Smyrna for some years after this event, 
surrounded by a circle of fervent believers, but 
Avith little if any influence outside of the district 
in which he lived. He and his teachings were 
closely watched by the Rabbinical authorities, who 
ultimately, considering that he had overstepped 
the permissible limits, excommunicated him and 
his disciples on account of their heresy, and 
banished him from Smyrna. This occurred about 
1654 (according to Graetz, 1651). 


From Smyrna Shabbathai is believed to have 
gone to Constantinople, supported in every sense 
by liLs disciples and strengthened in particular by 
two of them — Moses Pinheiro, a man of .some 
scientific knowledge and of mature years, and 
Abraham Yachini, a distinguished preaclier, a\ ho, 
by means of an alleged ancient MS of very doubt- 
ful authenticity, rendered Shabbathai still more 
steadfast in the belief in his own divine mission. 
It is doubtfnl whether Shabbathai, if he ev'er 
intended to visit Constantinople, did so on this 
occasion, but it is certain that he arrived at 
Salonica, where mysticism was likely to find a 
sympathetic atmosphere, shortly after his banish- 
ment from Smyrna. In Salonica Shabbathai 
showed himself even more intoxicated with the 
consciousness of his new r61e than he had been at 
Smyrna, and his acts led here also to his practical 
expuhion by the Rabbis. After leaving Salonica 
the new Messiah spent some time wandering about 
the Orient, promulgating his views and his claims 
in every city that he visited and gaining adherents 
in all parts. In 1660 he was in Cairo, where he 
remained for about two years. There he gained a 
valuable supporter in the person of Raphael Joseph 
Chalebi of AJeppo, a mystic Avho had long awaited 
almost with impatience the coming of the Messiah, 
and Avhose wealth and influence were both ex- 
tensive. 

The approach of the apocalyptic year, 1666, 
attracted Shabbathai to Jerusalem, where, sup- 
pressing temporarily his extravagances, he built 
up an influence over the people on less theatrical 
bases. As the representative of the people of the 
city, he was sent abroad to obtain funds for their 
relief from an impending calamity, and the success 
of his mission rendered liim all the more popular 
among the grateful people in whose midst he wa.s 
sojourning. While in Cairo, Shabbathai succeeded 
in yet another mission. A Polish Jewess, who at 
the age of six had been left an orphan and ivliose 
subsequent career was almost as romantic as that 
of Shabbathai, was at the time in Leghorn, where 
she was reputed to be living an immoral life. Of 
great beauty and, moreover, of an eccentric dis- 
Ijosition, she was already famous beyond the 
limits of the town, and her announcement that she 
was intended as the bride of the Me.ssiah made her 
known to even a Avider circle. In fact, her renoAvn 
spread as far as Cairo, Avhere it came to the ears of 
Shabbathai ; he sent for and married her, declaring 
that she Avas his divinely appointed spouse. 

Shabbathai thereupon returned to Palestine. 
Passing through Gaza, he met there Nathan 
Benjamin Levi, otherAvise knoAvn as Nathan 
Gazati, who immediately became the leading atl- 
vocate of the neAv Messiah and took unto himself 
the rdle of Elijah, the forerunner of the Anointed. 
One of his first steps Avas to announce the opening 
of the Messianic Age for the folloAving year, 1666. 
This prophecy, together Avith many subsidiary ones, 
AA'as promulgated far and Avide, spreading even to 
the shores of the Noith Sea. The.se claims Avere, 
hoAveA’er, not by any means encouraged by the 
authorities at Jerusalem, and Sliabbathai thought 
it Avell to find a more congenial centre for his 
activities. He returned to Smyrna, his journey 
thither taking the form of a triumphal progress 
which culminated in a reception at his destination, 
remarkable for its enthusiasm. At Smyrna, over- 
Avhelmed by his reception, he put the final touch 
to all the rumours that Avere current regarding his 
divinity, and formally announced his Messiahship. 
He Avas fortlnvith entrusted Avith absolute power 
as the sole ruler of the local JeAvish community. 
Wherever JeAvs were to be found, the rise of the 
new Messiah attracted attention. The business of 
the exchanges of Europe was neglected in order 
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tliat the latest of iiiharles might be discussed. 
The merchants of the North Sea ports OTote to 
their agents in the Levant for information. 
Tribute iiuured in upon tiie ‘ King of Kings.- Em- 
bassies were sent to him from the four corners of 
the (eirtli. In the synagogues he was publicly 
hailed as tlie Me.-- -iah, and those who doubted 
went in danger of their lives. Even among the 
Christian.s believers in his mission were to be 
found. In Hamburg Protestants went to their 
pastor and said ; ‘ We have almost certain accounts 
not only from Jews, but also from our Christian 
corresponilents at Smyrna, Aleppo, Constantinople, 
and elsewhere in the East that the new Messiah 
of the Jews does many miracles, and the Jews of 
the whole world flock to him. What will then 
become of the Chri.stian doctrine and the belief in 
our Me.— iah ? ’ Prophet.s, male and female, in ac- 
cordance with Joel's prediction (J1 2-*), arose and 
exclainn d in Hebrew, a language witli which they 
were -uppo-ed to liave no aciiuaintance : ‘Shab- 
bathai .'schi is the true Messiah of the Ilace of 
David ; to him the crown and the kingdom are 
given ! ’ The daughters of R. Pehina, Shab- 
bathai's bitterest enemy, blessed the name of 
the pretender, us had been foretold. In Persia 
the .Jewi'li agriculturists refrained from work on 
account of the advent of their deliverer who would 
lead them back to the Promised Land. 

At the beginning of the year 1(166 Shabbathai 
left Smyrna for Constantinople, but before doing 
SI) lie di-liihuted the kingdoms of the earth among 
Ills i^iiim-n.ul followers. A.s soon as be had landed 
on European soil, he was arrested by an ofiBcer of 
the Sultan, who placed him in chains, and it was 
in this condition that Shabbathai approached the 
capital. Despite Ills undignified landing, Shab- 
bathai’s popularity in no wise languished, and he 
was received by hosts of believers In bis divinity, 
who, by the gifts which they brought, enabled the 
‘ Messiah ’ to secure a considerable alleviation of 
the lot tliiit would otliciwise have fallen to him. 
Shabbathai’s courage did not, however, equal his 
popularity; and, when que.-tioiied by the authori- 
ties regarding liis claims and intentions, he replied 
that he was merely a Rabbi sent from •ferusalem 
to collect funds for chaiitable purpose.s. Despite 
this falling away, the influence of the pretender, 
instead of waning, grew stronger, and in his pri-on 
in Constantinople Shabbathai held a court which 
was atteniled by Muliammadans and Jews who 
alike proclaimed his divinity. After two months 
the prisoner was removed to Abydos, and there bis 
court wa.- continued with, if possible, even greater 
success tlian in the caiiital. His renown and ex- 
aggerated reports of the royal manner in which he 
was treated spread throughout the civilized world. 
The ca-tle of .-Vbydos became a place of pilgrimage 
to Jewries far and near, fn parts of Europe the 
Jews made preparations for the return to Palestine 
under Mes.sianic guidance. In innumerable syna- 
gogues prayers for the pretender’s welfare were 
regularly offered ; and with every day the e.xcito- 
merit both -Mitliin Abj-dos and throughout the 
world increased. Meanwhile Shabbathai, in order 
apparently to ju-tity his existence, abrogated 
certain of the Jewis'u fast days. 

Shabbathai’s fall was due to the appearance of ; 
a rival, one Nehemiah Ha-Kohen, who posed as a ; 
forerunner of tlie Mes.siah. Sliabliatliai, learn- j 
ing of N'eheraiah's prophecies, summoned him to ; 
Abydos. After a lung journey Nehemiah arrived. ' 
An interview with Shabbathai was followed by 
dissatisfaction on lx>th side.s. Nehemiah, fearful | 
of assas-sination bv the Shahbathaians, fled to Con- 
stantinople, M here he embraced Muhammadanism ] 
and denounced to the authorities the trea-sonable j 
intentions of hU rival. Removed to Adrianople, : 


Shabbathai at length leaiized the critical position 
in which he was placed. Hoping thereby to save 
his life, he also embraced Muhammadani-m, and 
was followed in this course by his wife and some 
of his adherents. The Sultan was much pleased 
at this act and appointed the pietender one of his 
doorkeepers. Shabbathai, in order to retain his 
hold upon the Jews, announced: ‘God has made 
me an Islimaelite ; He commanded, and it was 
done. The ninth day of my regeneration.’ His 
apostasy, despite the loyalty to him of many 
ot his adherents, shattered his influence in Jewrj-, 
and hosts of Jews, their eyes at length openeil 
by the last act of their prophet, reiiented bitterly 
of their support of the movement. For a time, 
in consequence of the schism caused by Shab- 
batliai’s apostasy, Turkish Jewry was in great 
danger of extermination, the fear of wholesale 
conversions to Muhammadanism being accom- 
panied by that of the massacre of those who 
refused to follow Sliabbathai’s example. Rower- 
ful influences, however, warded off the latter 
danger. 

Shabbathai seems never to have abandoned his 
Messianic claims. He managed to found a Judso- 
Muliammadan .sect of believers, the Ddnmeh, who 
have survived, e.specially in Salonica, to the present 
day. After a time he fell into disgrace, was 
deprived of his oHice, and banished to Dulcigno, 
where he died, it is believed in 1676, leaving 
behind him a controversy which long continued 
in Israel. The Donmeh are in a sense crypto- 
Jews, inasmuch as, while outwardly conforming 
to Muhammadanism, they practi-e certain Jewish 
or debased Jewish rites in secret. There is, how- 
ever, in practice little secrecy concerning their 
difference from the Muhammadans, from whom, 
although they mix in commerce, socially they keep 
carefully aloof. 

Shabbathai was succeeded by quite a shoal of 
petty Messiali.s. The first of the line wa.s Jacob 
Querido, or Jacob Sohi, wlio was the real founder 
of the sect of Donmeh, He was in reality the 
brother of .Shahbathai’s fourth wife, who for her 
own purposes pretended tliat he was her son by 
the Messiah. Querido’.s principal doctrine was 
that the redemption could not come about until 
the world was either entirely good or entirely 
wicked, and, a.s the latter state was by far the 
easier of attainment, lie preached and practised 
licentiousness in order that the day of the mil- 
lennium might dawn. Querido died at the eud 
of the 17th cent., and was succeeded in due cour.-e 
by his son Berehiah (c. 1695-174U). Other Shah- 
hathaian Messiahs who flourished at this period 
were Migpiel (.Ihraham) Cardoso (1630-1706), 
a Marrano, Mordecai Mokiah (c. 1650-1729) of 
Eisenstadt, Lobele Prossnitz' (t c. 1750), and 
Judah Hasid. These were all, more or less, pro- 
phets of Shabbathai so long as he survived, and 
they endeavoured to step into Ids place when he 
died. Mokiah flonri.shed and preaclied in Italy 
and Poland. Pro.s-nitz was nf the cla— of clumsy 
conjurers ; nevertlieless he attr.icted many ad- 
herents in Austiia and Germ, ■my, Ra.sid, who 
was a leader of the sect of Ra-llhim, ‘ the Ultra- 
holy,’ traversed Europe at the he.ad of a consider- 
able following whom he led to Jerm-alem. He 
died, however, immediately after Ids arrival in 
that city, and with hi- disai'pearance his followers 
were left leaderless and destitute. 

The last of the most prondnent ot the .successors 
of Shahhatliai was Jacob Frank (T726-91i. He 
was horn in Podolia, where hi- first occupation 
was that of distiller. His original name was 
Jankiev Lejbovicz, but he obtained the new 
surname of Frank from the subjects of the Sultan 
in w hose midst he sojourned for a long time, An 
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undisguised charlatan and an apostate from more 
than one faitli, he pursued a career of unceasing war- 
fare against Rabbinical J udaism, and in the peculiar 
views to which he gave expression he described 
himself as the re incarnation of all the prophets 
and Messiahs wlio had preceded him. In Turkey 
he obtained considerable renown on account of his 
kabbalistic learning, and on the return to his birth- 
place the remnants of the Shabbathaian party, w’ho 
were known as Zoharites, appointed him their pro- 
phet. The Talmudists, however, disapproved most 
vehemently and forcibly of his teachings, which 
were leading directly to the destruction of Judaism 
and of niorsdity in Poland. Frank and the Frank- 
ists were excommunicated, but they found a power- 
ful friend in the bishop of Kamenetz, whom they 
ingratiated by pretended points of strong resem- 
blance between their faith — which was bitterly 
opposed to Rabbinic Judaism — and Christianity. 
With his assistance the tables were turned, and 
for a time the upper hand was gained over the 
orthodox element in Jewry. With the death of 
the bishop, however, another change eame over 
the fortunes of the parties. The position of the 
Frankists became precarious, and in order to 
secure the safety of his followers Frank instructed 
them to accept baptism, he himself setting the 
example. Conversions to Christianity followed on 
a considerable scale ; but, when the converts were 
discovered to be leading double lives, and, while 
outwardly Christians, to he following Jewish prac- 
tices in secret, the attention of the ecclesiastical 
authorities was directed towards them. Frank 
was himself arrested in 1760 on a charge of heresy 
and imprisoned in the castle of Czentschow, where 
he remained for thirteen years. Tliis imprison- 
ment did not by any means pub an end to his 
movement or his teachings, and his prison became 
a centre for the promulgation of his doctrines. 
Tlie invasion of the Russians in 1772 led to his 
liberation, and he was then free to make a 
triumphal progress through Poland, Bohemia, 
and Moravia. He lived in state imtil his death 
in 1791, latterly as the Baron of Offenbach, in 
various continental capitals, always with an im- 
mense retinue and a vast trea.sure, derived from 
his infatuated adherents, at his command. His 
later history, however, hardly belongs to the 
annals of Jewry, for his influence on Judaism 
had ceased long before his death. His followers, 
the Frankists, although for a time they kept 
themselves apart as pseudo-Jews of a peculiar 
description, were ultimately absorbed into the 
nlation in whose midst they lived, 
rank was the la-.t of the series of pseudo- 
Messiahs to be accepted seriously by any consider- 
able section of Jewry, but there is one other who 
deserves mention, before the catalogue of these 
actors on the world’s stage is brought to a close. 
Moses Hayyim Luzzatto (1707-47) differed con- 
siderably from most of his predecessors in the rdle 
in which he also essayed to live. With most, if 
not all, of them there wa.s a spirit of charlatanry 
manifest. Not even Luzzatto’s most determined 
enemy could sincerely .suggest any such charge 
against him. One might almost say that he was 
merely a victim of his own delusions ; his prede- 
cessors for the most part found the victims of their 
deIusion.s outside of theninelves. Luzzatto, the 
cultured son of wealthy Italian Jewish parents, 
was a poet by nature as well as by profession. 
Early in life, however, he fell under the influence 
of the kabbalists and the Zijhdr, and soon the 
mysteries of this literature took complete posses- 
sion of him and he firmly believed himself to be 
divinely inspired. He even went so far as to 
create unaided a second Z6hdr, and by the work of 
his owa hands and mind he was convinced of his 


divine mission. A circle of young devotees soon 
settled round him, and his fame began to spread 
to the confines of Jewry. The leadens of orthodox 
Judaism in Germany were scandalized and, after 
some difficulty, brought pressure to bear upon the 
newly arisen prophet to undertake to refrain from 
teaching, by means of either the spoken or the 
written word, the new doctrines. Luzzatto gave 
the desired promise, but was unable to observe it 
for very long, and, ii hen he once more reverted 
to the forbidden studies, he was excommunicated 
by the board of Rabbis of Venice. Ultimately 
Luzzatto wandered to Palestine, where he died of 
plague shortly after his arrival. 
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Au iul«re»ling detail with regard to the person- 
ality of iiu.‘tal« is supplied by Malay superstition. 
The Malays believe that so long as "old is in the 
earth it has a m.uI. When the gold is taken by 
man, the soul Hies away.* The idea is parallel to 
those found in agricultural lore ; presumably the 
corn -spirit leaves John Baileytmrn when lie is 
ground, if not wlien he is reajied. The idea is ! 
elaliorated in Celebe.s, on the principle that the : 
soul may be retained and will assist the usefulness j 
of the implements when made. i 

Aniong^ the Alfoers of Celfhes iron working is 4 proniineitt i 
industry. Iron is credited uilh a soul, whi< h is to dej*« rt | 
the metal under the hamiiRT E\er} smithy, therefore, tn- | 
chides a buntUe rd (‘ go<is’). consisting of wooden imiu- , 

tionsof iron iinplemenu, and in this tf>e soul of the iron residts. 
“* If vse di<! no! hang the over the anvil, the Iron would i 

flow away and be unworkalile ' on account of the absence of I 
the soul.’* j 

This is an interesting^ apjilication of the principle . 
of the external '«oul. I 

The in their clalwraie aiiiniiam have not lu-gltfltd 

meUls. Thc\ cniMtler meuK ^l^d or«r^ when in the gro.jnd to j 
a thrn (‘tuml') of .Tniinal or human shape, and this j 
figure i* either the mineral or a spirit guartling it. ‘ Oold, jade, ; 
and )>earls . . . are the htnfj of ilea^eri and Earth.'* i 

A i»rticnlar de\ ♦>I'>{>rneiit Is towards the Scandinav ion Idea of 
|:nomcs. The Cbim*sr have tales of siUer men ntid of * women 
in white’ ; when thiM were attacked and knocked down, th»‘\ , 
disappeared, and ‘•dver mines were found on the sj>ot * 

The same kind nf analog^y oimnect.s varmus metal.s , 
with various lliings, acnirding to colour or otln r ' 
properties. The (Irceks of to-day cal! jaundice i 
■ the golden ilUease.' and heal it on the liomoio- j 
pathic principle with a deeoi'tion from an English 
sovereign, Engli.sh gold being the lies!.* j 

One or two e.xamplcsof the miacellaueou.s wonder- j 
lore which ha-s gathen'd round metals may he ' 
cited. I 

Fcm-sc(«l. itself a ui.iUti'ia! leiretabte g;oId.^a8t, iruiitea to ' 
hWden treasurer s A Malay recipe for turiiinc braw into goM ; 
ie to kill a wilU pic, and sew up in it a qu.ontit.v of 'ecrao' 
braw ; then pile tunleir over it, anrf bam it : when erraas ho« 
srrown oicr the renvv,’i«. ‘dig up the gold.'r Paracelans rna.le [ 
a mvr-c nog of a i vture of all metal8 ioine<l under certain 
const* nationi.t and v.an Hclniunt oncocted a ring **f in-»gic 
metal which cured v An obvi.ius conneriori m practi- ! 

cally nniveraa] betwe.-n gold and the sun, silver and the moon, j 
Oliver IS the lunar metal ; hence peasant* like to have silver in 
their pockets when tiiey s.?e tlie new moon, and to turn it for 
luck, i.e, doubling. t® Throughout the world magnetic iron and 
ore have esciteit wonder. 

The rehitive valne of the familiar metals is the 
same in superstition au-l or*linary usage, ft i' 
interesting to note that the Hindits reganled alhiy- 
as impure, and never u-wl them for religions pur- 
poses.’* Here may lie detected the notion of mix- 
ture. adulteration, a* a component of the idea i>i 
impurity. Another mpular division of metals i- 
into ‘ precious ' and 'lia.se The t iiinese consi*,’"r 
gold ‘ thenvi-t genuine matter.' In all theanai'i- 
gons estimates fonmi in evciy age it V'ouhi ^'eiii 
that .< sthptic i'iea.- .nper~**;e ecnnoiiiii'. Clearly 
the -yslhetic value of goM niul silver rather than 
their imixirtance -a- currenc, i.s to the fore, ami 
either view prcfionderate' over the mechanical 
importance of iron. 

A similar preiiiiei tion i.s shown in the genealo- 
gies of the metals. 
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betaken silver and The meui arheiuc "euerates lUsclf in 

two hundred >ear 8 and atier another two huudrt.*d >ear 8 u» con- 
verted into tin. Tin, hem*^' a product of the reuhiiine principle, 
had tender qtialities. When it is submitted to the influence ut the 
luasculme principle, it is converted into silver. It is somelimcs 
found tluit Mine kept in tin vesseU has a poisonous action on 
liian, which j^iroves that the arsenic had not been corupk-tely 
Iransforiitt-d into tin.’^ 

This notiem of transmutation of metals i.s a curi- 
ous j»arallei to modern discoveries of the de;;enera- 
tion of radium into a series of tiliai metals. The 
search of the alehcmista for the pliilosoplier’s stone 
iiichideil a similar hy|K»tliesis. 

Acoordmjctothe I*ah!avi /iujidaAtin, grold, njlver, iron, hra^v, 
tin, lead, qtii ‘kmiver, and adamant aro«c frinn the vartont» 
members of the liead (J.iytiniar^ ; and'on Rcii«iint of the p*r- 
fection of iroh! it is^ i>roduce<i fruin the lift’ an<i seed.’^ The 
I*ahlavi i/t-Bftyast speaks (xv. ir») of the dtitv of ‘ pm- 

pitiatin}?' melted mclal, t.e. pra<'!isii)^ ‘ haliiu of the heart so 
unsuliit^ and pure tliat, when ilu'> siiall drrip inclUci metal 
upon It, it du<‘s not burn.’ Bnt the ordeal hl.ivs a sinni r. 
Metal, especially )(old and siher. is a ’counterpart of Shat- 
\aird himself m the world.** From the dividtd bo«l> of Indra, 
according to the .SafapatAa Bra/iinapn, ineiain arose, as well as 
alt kinds of substances and living creatures ; r.j;. fr()tn his navel 
came lea<l * The five elements in ('hinese natural philosotvliv 
are water, fire, wood, metal, and earth. Wood prodtices flri'. 
Are earth, earth metals, tnelals water, and water wikmI.-' 'Vhe 
idea of antma! souls for metals aJreod.v r< ferred to has prohaidy 
no cosmological intention. 

In the multituiiinuUH snperstition.*! relative to 
the protective, curative, or daiigcrims properties of 
iiietus or metallic ini]ilements. the analogy of their 
relative value and etricieucy— c.;^ , hctuecn g'olil 
and steel - ‘-eeins to jiredominate. The tintnjmiha 
Brahmnnn lay.s down that the slauglitcring-knifc 
for the horse shonlii lie of gold, that for tXxepnry- 
nhyyn.i of copper, and that for the other sacri- 
fices to fVajuiMiti of iron. Cold is a symliol of 
the nohiliiy, lojipir of heralds, messengers, ami 
the like, iron of the i>oa,saiitrj’.* Tlie intrinsic 
value of gold, its brilliance, analogous to lire ami 
the sun, connect it with vitality. Hence its extra- 
ordinary jmpularity as a jianacea to this day among 
the Cliiue.-e, in the form of leaf. dust, dcci.ction, or 
grease. It is placet! in the moatli of the deaii to 
a-ss-ist revivitii ation and to delay decniuposition ’ 
The Cliine.«e al-o put mercury in coffins in order to 
preserve the body.* With no knowledge of em- 
balming they endeavour to insulate, as it were, the 
coffin against decay. The use of quicksilver may- 
be referred to the analogy lietweeii a moving and 
yiparently living metal of worth and org,sr ic life. 
British folklore mlvises rubbing ringworm with 
silver.’ 

Metals, in virtne of their various properties, are 
used Is'th a.s iiiptlnines and as amulets, in either 
case dependent on magical notions. The Burmese 
l>e!ieve tlnat the wearing of silver and gold is 
if-clf protective, and ha-e metals ni.'<y lie us*_-d in 
ilcfault of jTeii.ius.i*' bump- of gold aie worn under 
theskin to secure insulnerahility. There is a com- 
mon practice of covering amulet.s with gold leaf to 
add to their efficacy.** For a ]>tr.son to wear - me- 
thing, as if a part of himself, which has a yaliie of 
its owTi. a<lds to his own value and resisting power. 
<*n the same line of reasoning, metals of worth are 
the more useful in warding off ghostly enemies. 
In European m- in Seuiitic folklore, the ino-t effi- 
c-aciou-s bullet again-t a witch is one of sil\er, or a 
crooke.] sixpience ;*• Vmt all metals have effi'acy in 
this direction. 

The proj.fi -y of re-isiance is common to most 
metals; the pr'icion.- metals po-^se-. the further 
properties of iieanty and value. The strength and 
hardne'S of iron make it a favourite charm. 
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To keep off evil spirits, mourners in India carry a piece of 
iron — a key or a knife or any iron object. In Scotland after a 
death a piece of iron was placed in all the provisions in the 
house ‘ to prevent death from entering them,’ and similar cus- 
toms obtain in Ceylon and Morocco.^ ‘ When Scotch fisher- 
men were at sea. and one of them happened to take the name 
of God in vain, tlie tir^t man who heard him called out “Cauld 
aim,” at wlii'-h every man of the crew grasped the nearest bit 
of iron and held it between his hands.’- To this day in parts 
of Scothnd tiiere survives a queer superstition about ‘pigs' 
and ‘ iron.’ It is unlucky to utter the words “ sow,’ ‘ swine,’ or 
‘ pig' when fi'.hmg ; ^ if \ ou hear aman do so, you must shout 
‘ Cold iron.’ 

It IS a inei e coincidence that in modern medicine 
iron is used as a tonic and that in early culture its 
‘ strength ' was absorbed by men. 

The people of Nias wear iron arm-rings to keep off evil 
spirits or 'witchcraft ; and they place iron by the side of sleep- 
ing infants for the same purpose. In Sarawak biting a piece of 
iron is a similar protection. The Torajas believe that iron 
strengthens one - soul, and hold ceremonies at smithies for this 
purpose. The ])eople of ilalmahera drink water in which iron 
has been dipped. In Surinam iron arm-rings are supposed to 
strengthen the v\fcarer.‘5 

Se\eral Mala^ -ultans have in their regalia a sacred lump of 
iron, ‘a pieo- of old scrap-iron with supernatural powers.’® 
Long iron nails are used by the Malavs to protect new-born 
infants, betel-nut scissors to drive away evil spirits from the 
dead, and a sword is put in a strange river before a man will 
drink of it. When eating alone in the forest a man will sit on 
his swonl, not only to drive awav evil but to ‘confirm’ himself, 
^'uch iron iiaplenients are called ‘representatives of iron.’ 7 
^Scraps of ironware used in ointments for curing the sick. 8 

The supei'natural power of a ^harp instruiueiit 
is, of course, to be aiMed in many ca«es to the 
intrinsic power of iron and steel as such. 

Lead appears but raiely in superstition. The 
Atharvaveda 'peaks** of a charm against demons 
and sorcerers by means of lead. Here, as in 
inediieval Europe and classical antiquity, the soft- 
ness and malleability of tire metal, and perhaps 
its weight, were possitrly connected with ideas of 
image-making, for which it is as convenient as 
wax. The practice of injuring a person by damag- 
ing Ids image or effigy is world-wide. Curses in- 
scribed on leaden tablets were common objects of 
Greek and Roman superstition; a leaden arrow, 
in classical belief, destroyed love.'** 

The virttvos of metal may he enhanced, as i' 
.■'Cen in tire la.-t-cited ca-es, by tlie form and pur- 
pose of the m.anufactured article. The ring has 
the additional advantage "f enclosing and keeping 
safe; the coin has the furtlier value' of currency 
and of the personality whose head is stamped on 
the obverse. British folklore adapted the royal 
■t'lucli’ for Iviiig’.s Evil by using crown-pieces 
hearing the head of King Charles I. .Sufferers 
flora paralysis or rheumatism collected coppers 
flora the charitable at the cliurcli-door, and these 
were comiiiuted into silver rings which were worn 
to cure the iiilirmity." 

Tiie acoustic properties of metals liave also been 
import lut in iioimlar religion. 

‘The iil'M tliat tile s'jiiM'l of brass or iron has power to put 
spires to rtuht pr j'. aiit'il also in rlassi.-al antiquity, from which 
it III ly h ive tieea inhcrite.l by ineiii ev.'.l Christianity.’ i- 

111 the Ear Eii't the virtue' of the gong a' a 
reiieller of c\ il are well known. Brass i.' con- 
'idcred by the Chinese the most effective metal 
for reiieflinc demons the sound of a lira.s.s iii'tru- 
nieiit IS the inu't terrifying. 

.V remarkalde set of iieliets and practices h.as a 
strong tabu against the use of iron and the substi- 
tution of other metals or substances, jircviou'ly 
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used or not. These rules ur-ualiy apply to critical 
circumstances and persons. 

Iron was not allowed to toiioh the body of the king of Korea. 
The Archon of PlaCiea was forbidden to touch iron. Tools of 
iron might not be introduced into Greek temples, and the 
Arval Brothers offered an expiatory sacrifice when an iron 
••raving-tool was used. Roman priests were not allowed iron 
I razors. The hair of the Flamen Dialis might be cut only with a 
bronze knife. It appears that the Greeks ascribed puriiicatoiv 
I powers to bronze. The Pawnees, Hopis, Hottentots, and Gold 
I Coast Negroes retain stone implements for sacred purposes, 
i Circumcision is performed with a quartz knife by the Hotteri- 
■ tots and the Ovambo.^ Among the Datnaras blood was cere- 
i moniallv drawn from the slayer of a man or a lion, but with a 
! tlint knife.2 The tiruids cut the sacred mistletoe with a golden 
j sickle. When making need-fire, the Scots removed all iron 
from their persons. In making the Yule-tide fire-wheel (chain's), 
j the hammering must be done with a stone. Similar tabus were 
observed in ancient Palestine and Italy. No iron tool was 
j employed in making Hebrew altars or in the building of the 
I Temple at Jerusalem. The Roman Pons Sublicius, a sacred 
I bridge, was made and repaired without any use of iron or even 
I bronze. Hindus have believed the use of iron for buildings to 
be productive of epidemics, 3 

Frazer considers that the tabu against iron in 
ceremonial ‘ perhaps dates from that early time in 
the history of society when iron was still a novelty, 
and as such was viewed by many witli sii.spicion 
and dislike.’ • Tlius, when iron ploughs were 
introduced in Poland, .some had harvests followed, 
and the farmers reverted to the wooden imple- 
ments.® The liypothesis is inconclusive. Iron 
and steel are used in virtue of tlieir death-dealing 
qualities to ward off supematural (no less than 
physical) evil, and weapons made from them are 
es.srintially ilangerous weapons. Now, ceremonies 
practised at critical .sea.son8 or with reference to 
persons or tilings in a critical and sensitive condi- 
tion call for special treatment with special appa- 
ratus, or at least for peculiar delicacy and care. 
This attitude is quite a sufficient reason for the 
employment of less dangerous tools, such as flint, 
quartz, or the human hand in critical operations, 
and it also sufficiently explains the ceremonial use 
of flint or bronze instead of iron, and particularly 
the use of gold or silver in connexion with very 
sacred pci sons or things. In Morocco the last 
sheaf of harvest is regarded as an incarnation of 
the baraka of the crop. It may not be cut with a 
sii-kle of steel or iron, but is plucked with the 
hand. Compare svith this the Moroccan custom 
of placing steel and salt underneath the stack of 
wheat in order to keep off the attacks of znUn.^ 
In the first case, steel is evidently too dangerous a 
sukstance for dealing with the delicate sanctity of 
tlie Bride of the Fields ; in the second, its very 
dangerousness makes it an ideal defence. It is 
quite possible that in certain sacred operations — 
f.y., circumcision and cutting the mistletoe — the 
phenomenon of rust, indicating decay, may also 
hav’e been a deterrent from the use of iron. This, 
or the general notion of the dangerousnes.s of hard 
metals, may have inspired the Chinese rule that 
metal buttons may not he used on grave-clothes. 
They would ‘give trouble to the dead by injuring 
his body while it is decaying in the grave.’" On 
the other hand, the Chinese use gold, jade, and 
mercury to retard tlie decay and facilitate tlie 
future revival of the dead. 

1 pt. ii., Tabijo, p. '2j: ; W. E. Griffis, Corea, London, 

lS82,p.219; Plat. An st id > \\\., Prcecepta reipub. f ; 
G. Henzen, Acta Fnihinn A^.enliuin. Berlin, 1874, p. 128 ff. : 
Macrobms. Sat. v. xix. 13 , - hoi. on Theocritu-i, li. 3t) ; G. B. 
Orinnell, Paicnee Hero New York, IS-SO. p. 253; J. G. 

I Bourke, Th‘’ Snake Dance of the Moouis of Arizona, London, 
1554, p. 17; f ; T. Hahn, Tmini-Goaniy do. 1881, p. 22 ; GR^, pt. ii., 
Tdboi^, p. '227. 

2 GB \ pt 11 ., Taboo, p. 176. 

3 E. .8. Hartland, Science of Fairp Tales, London, 1891, p. 
3‘>J ; r F. G. Gumming, In the Hebndet^, do. 18-83, p. 226; 
1 K 67, Ex 2025 ; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. iii 45, v. 24 , Pliny, US 
xxxvi. BX) ; I A x. [1S81] 364. 

Taboo, p 23u. 5 76. p 232. 

9E Westermarck, CeremvnUs and Beliefs, cfc in Morocco, 

Ilr.^ , itx i'»u. p iT 

i ’ De Grool, I. 04. 
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2. Minerals. — The religious associations of 
minerals in general are fewer and less marked 
than those of metals, except in the case of salt. 
The use, however, of stones of various sorts and 
shapes as fetishes and vehicles of magic is very 
widely spread ; but, as it demands a special stud}’ 
(see art. STONES), it is touched upon here only to 
illustrate the general attitude towards the mineral 
woild. 

Australian medicine-men possess sacred stones full of 
strength, more or less regarded as ‘living spirits.* They 
swallow them or rub their heads with them to acquire their 
virtue. 1 In Melanesia ma^c and worship are closely connected 
with sacred stones. The stone is not the mii (the spirit) nor is 
the vui in the stone, but there is a ‘connexion.’ The stone is, 
as it were, the ‘ outward part ’ or ‘ organ ’ of the tm, and the 
owner of such a stone is its priest.2 These stones are kept in 
houses in order to bring mana to the inmates. There are 
special stones for promoting the growth of the crops and for 
bringing rain or sunshine. The stone is rubbed with food — e,g., 
coco-nut — to induce it to act. Food placed on a stone and 
then eaten gives mana to the eater.s 

Both shape and material are concerned in the 
prestige of sacred stones. 

Australians are partial to a small round black stone, 
which is easily manipulated ; the medicine-man cures a disease 
by pretending to extract such a stone from the patient’s body.-* 
In some tribes everv man carried a round black pebble of magic 
potver, hulk\ placing this in contact with anything coming 
from an enemy sent the magic force into his body, procuring 
his death or sickness.® Rock-crystal, or quartz, is a favourite 
material for these purposes,® Australian medicine-men used 
bits of rock-cristal for making rain, curing or causing disease, 
and poisoning water. To cure disease they would extract a 
piece of rock-crystal, alleging that a hostile sorcerer had placed 
it in the patient’s body.? To make rain the sorcerer breaks off 
a piece of rock-crj’Stal and spits it towards the sky.® White 
quartz is used for this purpose in Queensland. The stones are 
fixed to a stick and plao^ at the bottom of a pool, while in 
some parts a quartz crystal is ground to powder, which is scat- 
tered over the women, who pretend that it is rain, 9 the liquid 
appearance of the crystal possibly suggesting its connexion with 
rain. The Wa-wamba of Central Afiica anoint a rain-stone and 
place it in water ; Mongolians use a bezoar scone. lo In the 
Banks’ Islands a round stone, called ‘sunstone’ (cat lou), is 
decorated with radiating feathers and hung in a tree to pro- 
duce sunshine. In New Guinea a ‘ wind-stone ’ is tapped with 
a stick to produce wind. If it were struck heavily, a hurricane 
would result. The people of Vancouver have a num^r of 
sto : ‘1 j ■ ,, 1 I 'ar wind, and the required 

I ■ • ■ . • the corresponding 8tone.i2 

Pci L . . ' • • r counting (cf. are 

naturally used as representatives of persons ; in Scottish folk- 
ritual at Hallowe’en each member of a family is repi'esented by 
a stone.l3 in Greece a black stone is placed on the head to pro- 
duce strength, and people carry stones on their heads while 
jumping over the bonfire. 

The use of crystals of quartz or other mineral 
for ‘seeing’ is world-wide, and needs no special 
illustration here (see art. Cevstal-Gazing). Again 
there is to be noted the analogy between the 
crystal and the liquid stage. 

In the Middle Ages the term ‘ bezoar ’ covered 
mineral as well as animal concretions.’® One 
variety was tiic ‘ madstone,’ curative of madness 
and poisoning.’® The adder-stone was worn to cure 
whooping-cough, ainbor to ward off croup, the 
.snake-stone to remove serpent’s poison, the load- 
stone to cure rheumatism, in recent Scottish 
custom.” Precious stones particularly have in all 
ages commanded interest by their unique beauty 
of colour, sparkle, or phosphorescence. The 
Greeks wore ‘ amethysts’ to prevent intoxication ; 

1 K. L. Parker, The Enahlayi Tribe, London, 1005, p. 35. 

2 R. H. Codrington, in JAI x. [1881] 275. 

3 Ib. pp. 27S, 278. 

1 J. Dawson, Au^lrahan AJxji iqi nes, Jlellnurne, 1S.SI. p, 59. 

® L. Fison and .A. W. Ilowitt, Kanitiaroi and Kama', 
Melbourne, IssO, p. 2,51 f, 

3 It is shouii as a mystery to boys at initiation (Fison and 
HorritC, p. 28S;. 

7 E. .J. Eire, Expeditions into Central Austiaha, Tjoinlon, 
ISI.'i. li. 316, 350. 

3 A. L. P. Cameron, m JAI xiv. [188.5] 362. 

9 W. E. Roth. Sorth-West-Central Queensland Aborigines, 
Brisbane and London, 1S97, p. 167 if. 

’0 G/r3, pt i.. The Magic Art, i. 3U.5. 

” Codrington, JAI x. 278. 

’2 GBti, pt. i., The Magic -tii, l. .322, 

’3 lb. pt. vii., Ba'i-rthe Beaiihf"'. i. 230, 

>’ Ib. p. 211 f. 

15 Black, p. 145 ff. le li,. pp, 144, 146. ” /i). p. 182 . 


agate was a panacea of disease ; the bloodstone 
checked bleeding.’ 

The lore of jewels is a subject in itself, but 
mainly built up of fanciful analogy rather than of 
genuine superstition. But the Da3-aks, among 
others, suggest the same elements of animism as 
have prevailed in the case of metals, when they 
regard a special form of diamond as ‘ the soul of 
diamonds.’ ^ At the other end of the scale there is 
the modern English burglar who carries a lump of 
coal in his pocket as a charm, possiblj' a charm for 
invisibility.® 

The ceremonial use of flint unplements for extra- 
ordinary purposes, while steel is used for ordinary, 
has been alluded to above. 

The fine jade of China has attracted to itself 
almost a special cult : it i.s iJentilied with tlie 
heax'ens, since all precious .substances aie from 
the sky. Like gold, it possesses intense vital 
force, or yang. Some jade is of a beautiful azure 
colour — a fact with which its heavenly origin may 
be connected. Chine, se folklore has stories of 
jade-wine flowing from mj'thical rocks of jade. 
Jade prolongs life, and even produces immortality.* 
In folk-medicine it was used as a sovereign panacea, 
and administered as a decoction or ointment. 
Jade-water was procurable from streams flowing 
by jade rocks, or was made with powdered jade.® 
In accordance with the idea that death is a pro- 
tracted sleep, the Chinese place in the month of 
the dead objects possessing vital energy^ (yang) to 
facilitate revival and retard decomposition, such 
being jade, jasper, nephrite, and agate. Jade, the 
most precious mineral, being identified with the 
heavens, intensifies the souls, or shen, of tliose in 
contact with it ; and the same was the case with 
gold, sometimes identified with jade.® 

‘ When the Sovereign fasts, the jade which he swallow s is 
procured by the Manager of the Jade Stores.’ 

This would accelerate his intercourse with dis- 
embodied shen, the object of his fast.’ There were 
many stories of a luminous variety of jade.® 

The discovery of salt® and its employment in 
food-preparation constitute an epoch as socially 
important as the discovery of metaks. Neither has 
been achieved by the Australian natives ; and 
many metal -using savages are still ignorant of 
salt. But its discovery generally comes early in 
culture, though long subsequent, in most cases, to 
the discoveiy of metal. Owing, perhaps, to its 
quasi-medicinal properties, as much as to its effect 
on food stuffs, salt lias attracted an extraordinary 
amount of superstitious and religious attention. 
The bond, e.g., created in Arabic and other customs 
by eating salt togetlier is in the highest degree 
sacred, and may deserve the name of ‘salt- 
communion.’ Very holy obligations were ‘ cove- 
nants of salt.’ ’” Sait has analogies wdth blood and 
all ‘ strong foods ’ ; on another side it has ana]ugie.s 
with ‘ strong ’ metals like iron. Primitive peoples 
ignorant of .salt are supposed to correct its absence 
from their food by drinking fresh blood. 

Harmle'S superstitions about salt have lasted 
into modern civilization, owing to its having been 
a sort of symbol of food-comnmnioii and of tlie 
common meal. 

In raedi»\ali8m the salt separated the family from the re- 
tainers in hall.** In Leonardo’s fresco of the Last Supper, 
fudas was to be recognized by the salt-cell.tr which he had 
(‘verturned ; the detail i.- \ !>-ibIe in the cop\ b\ his pupil, Marco 
d’ Ogg^ono, in the Brera Gallery. 


I Black, p. 176. 2 Kruijt, Het Animisms, p. 160. 

3 Black, p. 219. 4 i>e Groot, i. 275, 272 f. 

5 lb. iv. 330. ® Ib, i. 269, iv. 32S. 

T Ib. i 271 8 Ib. i.277f. 

3 First found in the form of rock-.«alt and marsh-salt. 

*0 Nu lS*y, 2 Ch 135 ; J. Wellhausen, amb. HtnU ntums'^^ 
Berlin, 1897, pp. 124, 1S9 ; I. Benzinger, JE, s.v. ‘Salt ’ 

II The Latin salinum pla'^ed in the centre of the table, 
and lendcred it sacred. 
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Salt liai' been iniieii Used in naenficc, indiuating | 
the anat(ij:y iK'Uveen sacred and onlinary meals. | 
M'jUi iZ-i i was ollered by the Latins to the lures, ; 
and '.lit 'inmkled by (Ireek.s and Latins on j 
the liead lit the '.icrilieial animal. On the other 
hand, the K ildu t'hiii, in theUrd eent., stated tliat 
in all '.ill theie is -niue iiortion of the salt and ' 
'nljilmr Ilf Si.doin, wliirh blinds the jrerson whose 
eye' it lim' hi;' ‘ We thus e^t tin- two poles 
usually fiiiiiiil biilontrmtr to sacred substances, 
positive and nettiitive, e/i/i/na/n and pessitnum. ^ 
Salt has been widely Used in protective and . 
cuiative maeK*. and the association of idetis may 
be the same as i.s .'cen in the word ‘ preserve.’ 

Iao aiiil Suiufs*' wi'iiifti aft* r ohiltlhirth u -shwl 
fUil\ uii h lalt atnl waUT, vUt -i prolr. thin .ivjanwt witoh- 

oiaft ' Mo'its i\i.rr) Siilt m t h* »l trk t*' k* *•}> otY ami in 

Ti'iit'*!! '- t' intro’s if IS pI-iiTtl mwr uifantstx> them » 

In Moron* o it k put m tlio ulo'al k l«> >;nara it from :nun, 
and H «»prinkifd mm Uo' ii\nl-njUl bvfori' y:nndini{ th« corn 
British fi>lk I'.’iiiii h.'i.-* t 'O' . M inn of < i,rr\ ui^ Halt withershin*. 
r* 'Uii' i a l>‘ f' f t ik • n:;; it to be hapl i/* d. 

Salt in a cun.' t«u many ''h kiic-"*'-., an«l pjocurc-' 
iii-oni'hariti!i*‘tit.'’ liilv** Ifluoil atui iron, it i-s a 
r.ivuiint<‘ me'itnm Bu tlic oatli ; ni caily Tcutcuiic 
tiLHffiru f he s\\ oarer «Iippcil liis (ini^oi m Milt, uml 
tiien took the oath.' 

A-' N\iUi other trades, '^.•viedness lias attached to 
.salt-millin'.;. 

In t ms'./i ni;ri-‘r« r* *' '■‘’■‘iiirn' *• .an-! r'{h».‘r Id 

»oio;«iir loTMiui'. '>aU--\i -ki'ij i-* a h.' - rvd !msin*''H’‘ The 
peopU’H nf ihrUri^ Vnior.- i w i'r'*hii»p' *1 v *co'tde*'H,' lhiixt»xii- 
li lai!. *>f sal', wii ) v\a.H iieloo**-! t*> li.oe uuented tlie pan- 

pro* I'l 

rroliihitiuTw ai;ai?i''t the use nf salt are instnic- 
ti\c tor the thonry of tahu. (’ertam profes.sions, 
and pcT'-ons in certain states, are foi hidden to use 
salt, as they are forbidden other critical snb- 
sfanecs. 

Mourners no «.alf fononi; Ilind'H, Afri<’ans. andoth*r 

peoph'H rrc'HtH Mill { 1 -* .au.on^ the K^vplian*. 

the and ''-'i id a-'-! " Vnv- -fMO n vv pat tio salt 

throujh-5'it thfirlopH n Th*' . - f 'no 1 .rvptian pnpsf- 

hoful iH enipo .-i/» I Wh.tj ira' * iliti-.:. the Ctotfrii 

African tn ,:n' not 'o*' -»1* Ir !ip .vnd hi> v-c-es wore n- ' 
Ivph.a'. 1 ' th*' 'vot ! a-'f a.H ‘ ,i « •'rr-*'* v p poi.H»-ti ’ ' - 

!»'ir lO .j f nr , *■>■■' 11 ' iM ^ of {Ir-'firintH .am-'fi. ih* Vi<’lu Itidu’ ' 
rriii • I and 1 ff'in .ire ordcf.'dd^ 

a.H in .i- if - r a h iIp.jui ■ ('tnniiinion uuh .i jro*| li\ b.p 

nii;o' '1 I'liii oiH -5 Nonvl'n'i ’ ijhM in o “-k n^M n»* th'sh •‘‘f 
'hp h‘ vw r f''si V tio O’.o ik K-Pir a! i’’ Soni-' 

I)i\ ik4 ; ' r fiki’i.,. lu'idH ir.i^ tL ' ca? vil*. *’r lo toh iron, or 
Im'.p I’l * ’’ > ip>p 'v 'll w«5!n*-n iki. c.-la ru^iirrm* n have the 

HI , 1 t’ ' . I i I” tn I . S.in r.f laJ ili *■> >’ '•tinlent. 

1 . 0 . r n.. ' ri''U"i' * ' h •• l -a h*’r .and rhp n*’w!y-marrie<l jeatr 
iTi'.*': ahn'T,"! from d fo-'-i tor threp da)?. 

The fcdlowiTi;; is a luminous instance of the 
.rtiolo^' of tlic Hs»ocmfmns of salt. 

\mons: tb" N\ Ti'”a • 1 V • ' '^nbp? •->f British Cpntra! Afrii-a 
the ^irl .at p ib*’rt\ i-» «»' I .'1 d ind n'a\ *>at no «aU .\ftpr th*' 
is inarrif'd < ‘ t.’*' « ♦’<• {. itit she put? scvl*. 
in thp rp', «»;•', y,; I n -in*' -.'.'kH and set c it next n'ornme: 

for r* ’ -'s t- rnb -^n > hou •«♦'!'.-«»?. th >ngh n m if the hn?l‘»n-i ,3 

imisitenf ■ ’ 

<^n tlii> ’’Tci '■imilai cn^foms, vi7 that women at 
their ]'*'ri’”l- may noi put -air in f lest husb.and 
and rliiidrcn ronfranr a di’*caM.\ Fi.izer says: 

■J F'Hni,"-' n-jit ’ O' ‘‘'i The Hacne. 
ir!»v-2s. \v. 1 :i 

-i' F’oolr ; ij'k ' i '',7”*^, liOn isn 1--4. p J*-*'. 

^ S I.parp’i. H '' •• ••■ •T"-i .V -on^ p, •'-boo. p, 2Ti . 

ru.'H p. I'd 

♦ drsn rn. i ' m.* .V;V tr F Stallyl ra??, Ix^ndon. 

I s-52~s, 5. r.) . 4 * 

5 Wp^'f-r^nar k. pp 2T. U. 4T. 

** BU V. old * finoi'’!. iii mp 
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A'ostinence from salt is somehow aisociated with the idea 
of chastity. ‘Primitive man connects salt with the inter- 
course of "the sexes and therefore forbids the use of that 
condiment in a variety of circumstances.’ ^ 

A psycholo^'ic.al analysis is assisted by the 
Rabbinical the-iiy of kilayim, the mixture of 
things ditiering in sjiecies or substance, and by 
the priiiciide underlying the contrast between 
Apollo and Dionysu'* in Greek thought. Persons 
in a criiis mii>t be chaste ; the keynote of chastity 
is avoidance of alien influence, of mixture. Thu 
.•Vpolline ideal Is static, that of Dionysus dynamic. 
The votaries of the latter god celebrated orgies 
with consumption of lie'll, wine, and blood. The 
I principle of the orgy, whether alcoholic, cannibal, 
I rtesh eatiii-g, or sexual, is distinctly dynamic — a 
' stiiiiulatioii of human energy to the utmost degree. 
Movement and change are among its character- 
i'tics ; and. in a humhle way, salt, as producing 
chemical I'haiige, is in the list of dynamic vehicles. 
In eomii xioii with .'cxual intercourse it isanalogoU' 
to leaicii : tlicie is some idea of the process of 
fermentation, so to .'ay, about the sexual act, as 
well as the expemUtiire of vital energy in an ultra- 
dj naniic pioeess. 

Alum and siiliihur’ are used, but in a far less 
degree, as magical .siihstances. Alum is an 
Kgyptian ehaim against the evil eye,® and both 
aie employed in Morocco to protect ploughing 
oxen from the evil eye.'* Uiiinahar was used in 
Greek cliarms for producing invisibility.’ 

The use of coloured ochres, chalk, pipeclay, 
gypsum, kaolin, and other earths for decorating 
the body on oerciiionial occasions is very widely 
I spread in the lower culture. Magical ideas natnr- 
! ally attach to hunminons deposits and such 
; sources of rock-oil as are found in AVestern Asia. 

I (.’hinese folklore includes magical use of oil.® 

I 3. In metaphor. — The metallic and mineral 
world ha.s naturally developeil a large literature of 
metaphor. Gold is in the OT a symbol of parity, 
of nohilitj’, and of value, and ‘hr.a.s,s’ ( = bronze or 
copper) is useil in the OT as n.syinh-tl of hardness.’ 
Iron connotes streiiglli and severity — 'a rod of 
iron,’ ‘a yoke of iron.' 'walls of iron,' ‘an iron 
'inew.’’ .\ teacher of the law, said the Rabbis, 
must lie as hard as iron. Being also breakable 
into pieces, it is a symbol of the Tdrah with its 
numei'ou.s p.arts.’ 

The syuloolism of Dn 2 and 7 comparing the 
king.loms of the world to metals was popular in 
medieval literature. 

‘0<a]t4 i« Baitvlon ; silver is Medi.a : oopper is Greece; iron is 
i-at raentioncri fUhtr at the time of the First or of the SeconH 
TrimpF’, giMGri It fkloin (Rome), whi’'h h.ail destro)ed 

theT’-mplo ’ *■' Tb<* Tr^ni.iTi" ha-’ a I'^ni^'er senes of a^jes — ^roM. 
-liver, bra-' tin, stetl. iron 

I’liil.t elalnirated a metallic .symlxdism : gold is 
wi'.lom ; ('opper perception.’- TheSabian-s a-ssoci- 
ateil oa.'h planet w ith a metal, of which the statues 
•'f the planetary god were made ; ” and in Mithra- 
ism the soul pas.sed through seven gates, each of a 
.lifferent metal — lead, tin, bronze, iron, alloy, 
silver, and gold — and each corTp'jionding to a 
planet a-s well as to a psyrlrc? i|ualitj-.’* Hesiixi's 
tanious nietallic series nf the ages of the world 
iti'piied a mil- ler.'i-Ie i;r..,a:.ni' The first .age, 
whi. h w.as the !>._•'• , v, .i- _ that in which 

'* pt. vii., K'l.'.jV. * . r- ii-t'- f'.;. 1 2^ 

• o. Or’ipi‘4’. frrietrh. ’'i.d Munich. 

2 p 
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we live is irou.* The principle behind this is 
aesthetic. 

In Italy Saturn an.l in Greece Cronus ‘.was believed to have ■ 
been a king who itigned in heaven or on earth during the 
blissful Golden Age, when men passed their days like gods 
without toil or sorrow, when life was a long round of f^tivity, 
and death came like sleep, sudden but gentle, announced by 
none of his sad forerunners, the ailments and infirmities of 
age.' 2 

ijTERATCaB. — To the authorities cited add R. Andree, Die 
Metalle bei den Naturvotkem, Leipzig, 1SS4 ; 0. Schrader, 
Sprachvergleiehunff und Urgeseh.^, Jena, 1907, ii. 3-99; K. B. 
Hofmann, Das Blei bei den Voikem des AltertumSj Berlin, 
1885 ; V. Hehn, Das Salz\ do. 1901 : R. Garbe, -Die ind. 
Mineratien, Leipzig, 1883. A. E. CRAWLEY. 

METAMORPHOSIS. — I. Evidence for the 
belief. — Metamorphosis, trajisformation, or shape- 
shifting is a power universally believed in at low 
levels of culture. It survives at higher levels, 
especially among the masses, though it is also found 
in myths which are current among the educated or 
where popular belief tends to take the form of 
dogma, as when 17th cent, theologians accepted the 
werwolf superstition as a fact. The evidence for 
this universal belief is copious, and is found in 
myths, legends, and sagas, as well as in poetry from 
all lands ; in folk-tales, of which it is one of the com- 
monest themes or the most important incident, as, 
e.g., in the ‘Transformation Combat’ or the ‘True 
Bride’ cycle;’ in existing folk-belief, whether 
among savages or the peasantry ; in the writings 
of modem travellers, explorers, and missionaries, as 
well as in older literature — Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Hindu, Greek, and Celtic. 

2 . Varieties of metamorphosis. — Metamorphosis 
is asserted of every order of beings and even of in- 
animate things, (rt) As far as men are concerned, 
where the belief is current all men do not neces- 
sarily claim the power of transformation, hut any 
man will readily admit tliat others have this power. 
Hence we have beliefs in the existence of distant 
tribes or groups possessing the power of transfor- 
mation. Generally those who are credited with 
this power are medicine-men, shamans, sorcerers, 
wizards, and w'itches. To multiply instances is un- 
necessary ; suffice it to say that, wherever such a 
class of people is found,' shape-shifting is always 
one of their magical powers. No European peasant 
believes that he can change his form, though his 
savage ancestors did so ; with him the belief sur- 
vives in his firm) y-rooted opinion that every witch can 
do so (see Lycanthropy). .Among certain peoples, 
however, every one is believed to have some con- 
nexion with an animal form. Thus among the 
nations of W. Africa the bush-soul, one of the souls 
which each man possesses, exists in an animal ; in 
Indo-China one of the souls of a man has the power 
of appearing as a man or as a wer-animal. This 
aspect of the subject is fully discussed under 
Lycanthp.opy. 

While metamorphosis into animal form is more 
general, that into tree, plant, or flower is also found 
here and there. Besides this, numerous myths and 
tales from all parts of the world explain the origin 
of some tree or plant by s.aying that it sprang from 
the body — the arm, leg, head, or blood of some 
human being. Similarly, men are sometimes lield 
to have sprung from plant*. Where a tree springs 
from a dead human being the identity of the two is 
obvious, and here the stories may be based on the 
fact that trees often do grow from the barrows of 
the dead. They are supposed to be tenanted by 
the dead man’s spirit or are identified with the man 
himself.* 

The medicine-man or wizard has also the power 
of transforming others. He may supply them with 

r Hesiod, Works and Days, 109-201. 

* GBS, pt. vi. , The Scapegoat, p. 863. 

• J. A. MacCulloch, CF, pp. 159. 164 f. 

4 Ib. p. 116 ; G. Allen, Bmlvtion of the Idea of God, London, 
1897, p, 147 f- ; A. lAog, Myth, RiUtat, and Religion^, 154 f. 
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magical means to change their form, but more 
usually he himself casts a spell upon them and trans- 
forms them. This Ls usually done through malice 
— and no incident is commoner in folk-tales than 
this— but it is sometimes meted out as a punish- 
ment, though transformation for this reason is 
generally the act of the gods. In such cases the 
transformation may be for a longer or shorter 
period, but it is often of a permanent character. 

Instances are found at all levels of culture. Classical mj-tho- 
logy knew many such punishments for impiety. The incident 
enters also into Christian tradition, though it isderiied from 
! earlier sources. Thus Christ is represented as a tired traveller 
who is refused food or on whom a trick is plaj ed by a peasant 
or a Jew, and the result for them is the punishment of trans- 
formation to animal form. In many cases groups of megaliths 
are said to be human beings changed to stone for some act of 
impiety — the idea perhaps originating in the belief that the 
stones embody ghosts of the dead buried beneath theni.i Other 
instances of petrifaction, in some cases also for a tmuishment, 
are iound in all mythologies — Australian, American Indian, 
Greek, Hebrew, etc. The idea of petrifaction may be connected 
with the fact that many rocks bear some resemblance to human 
form.2 In folk-tales the power of petrifying is usually in the 
hands of witch or wizard, and a touch with a wand, binding 
the victim with the witch's hair, or the repeating of a spell 
suffices. Cf. Medusa’s head. 

(6) Tlie power of transformation on the part of 
men was reflected back upon the gods in all mytho- 
logies, from the lowest to the highest — Bushman, 
Australian, Polynesian, Peruvian, Celtic, Greek, 
Hindu, Egyptian, etc. There was no limit to the 
forms which they could take, animal or liuman, in 
order to serve their purposes — to escape danger, to 
benefit men, to cany on amours, and the like. As 
in Egypt, men looked forward to being able to 
assume any form in a future life, like the gods.’ 
The gods, too, as has been seen, liad the power of 
causing metamorpliosis as a punishment to men. 

(c) Demons and supernatural beings of all kinds 
were also believed to have similar powers. The 
jinn of Arabia, the bhuts of India, the devils of 
early and mediffival Christianity,* the water-horses 
and other monstrous beings of popular belief, can 
assume any shape to carry out their ends. Often 
the form is that of an attractive girl or youth who 
lures away a human ■victim to destruction. Ghosts 
of the dead may appear as animals, or project 
themselves into animals temporarily, but there is a 
wide-spread belief in their more permanent assump- 
tion of animal forms (see Animals, vol. i. p. 493'’). 

(rf) Animals themselves are sometimes believed 
to be capable of self-transformation. This is true 
of the fox in Japan and China and of the tiger in 
Malay.sia (see J.ycaNTHP.OPY), and the seal and 
similar animals are well known in folk-belief to 
have the power of changing into human shape. 

(«) Inanimate objects may also lie changed into 
other forms by magical power. The best in.stance 
of this occurs in the Transformation Flight group 
of Marchen, in which, e.g., a girl escaping with her 
lover throws down small objects which become a 
forest, a mountain, or a lake, and impede the pro- 
gress of the pursuer (see MacCulloch, CF, p. 171 ff.). 
Examples of this are found not only in European 
and Asiatic folk-tale.s, but in Samoan, American 
Indian, and Basuto stories. 

3 . Origin of the belief in metamorphosis. — An 
examination of the enormous ma.ss of evidence for 
the belief in metamorpho.sis suggests that man'.s 
idea of personality, or perhaps rather of the forms 
in which personality may lurk, is an exceedingly 
fluid one. There has everywhere been a stage of 
human thought when no clear distinction was 
dra'wn between man and the rest of the universe, 

I between human and animal, between animate and 
! 1 A- J. Ei-ans, * TbeEolIright Stones and their Folk-lore,’ FL 

vL [1895] 6 ff. 

! 2 L. J. B. B4renger-Feri.ad, Sojrerstitioris ef surru nn'e.. Pans, 

1 1896. iL 371 ff.; MacCulloch, CF, p. 156; A. Lang, • p. cit. L 
I 151 ff. 

3E, A. W. B'jdge, E^.iptian Maotc^, Ixindon, 19Ctl, p. '230f. 

: 4 Ij. F. A, Maury, La Magie, Paris, IsG.i, p. 103 ; cf. 2 Co 1114 

i and the Aiocryphal Acts, passim. 
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inanimate. In this stage of thought animate and 
inanimate are equally believed to be alive ; men, ! 
animals, and things have the same feelings and j 
passions, or act and speak in the same manner. Or, 
■when the idea of soul or spirit is attained, all are ■ 
equally alive by virtue of the possession of such ' 
a soul or spirit. Such beliefs in the underlying 
similarity of all things hindered men from having | 
a clear notion of personality. It \va.s not fixed and 
unalterable ; it might assume various forms. There 
was thus obtained a practical, working belief that 
men, animals, and spirits or gods, a.s well as inani- 
mate things, might assume some other form than 
their own from time to time. Hence it is not sur- 
prising to the savage if what he now sees as a man 
lie sees immediately after as an animal or a bush. 
Where the idea of spirit or soul e.xists, and where it 
is thought that the .spirit can leave its containing 
body, notlimg is easier than to believe further that 
it can enter fur a time into an animal or a tree. 
Other lines of thought also served to support the 
belief in the .solidarity of men, animals, and things, 
and in metamorphosis. Totemism, with its asser- 
tion of the kinship of a human clan and an animal 
or plant species, nas given rise to various myths 
which are rooted in this primitive stratum of 
thought, and in turn have served to deepen it. 
Thus it is sometimes thought that at lirst ‘ all 
animals were as men,’ as the Algonquins say,* and 
only later took animal form. As the Hareskin 
Indians think, in the beginning men were animals 
and animals were men, but afterwards changed 
their rules ; or, according to the Zufiis, all things 
were originally animals, but now men, trees, etc., 
are degenerate animals with souls which can leave 
their bodies.* .\gain, men were once animals 
who liecame men — a common Polynesian belief.’ 
Where a clan of one totem dislike the animal 
which is the totem of another distant clan, they 
may come to regard the men of that clan aspo.ssessed 
of its nature and liable to a.ssunie its form. In all 
such ca-es, whetlier totemistic in origin or not, it | 
is easy to see that men and animals might be sup- 1 
po^ed to revert temporarily to the other forms i 
which once were theirs. I 

It is also pos.'ible that an analogy between the | 
habits of certain animals .and those of human beings, i 
in life or aftei death, may liave aided the belief in j 
metamorphosis. Thus, where ghosts of men are ; 
believed to return to the house in which they lived ^ 
anil which is also the haunt of such .animals as 
snakes or rats, it is easy to imagine that these 
are forms of the dead man. This is the case in | 
Zululand w ith the snake. Night-roaming animals 
like the cat, tiger, or wolf might be identified, a.s 
they were, with witches, who also roamed in dark- 
ness. 

Hallucination might he a potent factor in aiding 
the belief. Savage.s liave often declared that they 
liavc witnessed .such a change of shape. The pre- 
conceived idea suggested the ii.allucin.ation, and it 
in turn gave support to the belief. Or persons to 
whom drugs had tieen administered might have 
hallucinatiun^ of themselves a~ animals, as in clas- 
sical and mediawal instances (see LyC.VNTHROPV, 

§ 2). Madr.c". attain, ha-s also h.ad its part to 
play. Its victims, especially where the belief in 
metamorplio^i^ j'rcvails, often imitate the cries, 
motious. and actions of animals, and this could 
only serve to establish the Kdief more securely. 
The wer-wolf .superstition wa.s large!}’ moulded out 
of sucli cases of mania (see Lvc.WTHKopv, § 3). 


The custom of dressing in an animal skin at sacred 
dances, or before a bear-hunt, or of wearing animal- 
masks in war, would also aid the belief in meta- 
morphosis. The frenzy of the dance would suggest 
self-transformation to the dancer, while the on- 
lookers or the enemy would imagine that they saw 
human animals. There is no doubt also that 
medicine-men liave often strengthened the belief 
by exploiting it — e.g . , dressing as an animal, imi- 
tating its howls and its actions.* 

In practice the belief in the power of metamorphosis of men 
is generally limited to the medicine-man, sorcerer, etc., who 
transforms his victims usually by a spell, talisman, or potion. 
Seif-transformation is caused in many ways, most of them m^- 
c^. Sometimes, however, it is the result of a divine, super- 
natural, or demoniac gift. 

See, for a further discussion and examples, the 
art. Lycakthropy ; cf. also Transmigration. 

Litmatuke. — A. Lang:, and Religion^, Itondion, 

1899, i. 118 f., 150 f. ; J. A. MacCuUoch, CF, do. 1905, ch. vi., 
‘Transformation'; E. B. Tylor, PC^, do. 1903, passim. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

METAPHYSICS.--It is not ea-y to give a 
quite satisfactory delinition of metaph}’sics. The 
name throws no real light upon its nature, having 
referred originally merely to the order of some 
Aristotelian treatises ; but it suggests that the 
subject is concerned with topics that can be 
properly dealt ■with only after the more special 
sciences (which may be taken to include the vital 
sciences as well as the more purely physical ones) 
have been discussed. For the purpose of this 
sketch, it may suffice to state that the subject of 
metaphysics is the most fundamental problems of 
knowTedge and reality. It will he convenient to 
divide the treatment of it into three parts : (1) the 
'• general nature of knowledge, (2) the conception of 
: reality and its chief applications, and (3) the bear- 
1 ings of metaphysics on other subjects, especially 
( ethics and religion. 

I I. Kno'wledge.— The first thing that has to be 
noticed about knowledge is the ambiguity of the 
term. It is here employed in a very wide sense ; 
but it is very commonly understood in a narrow er 
one. Tims, kuow leilge is frequently distinguished 
from tliose modes of apprehension which are called 
sensation, perception, and imagination. It is thus 
confined to those modes of apprehension which 
involve definite thought or conception. Again, it 
is common, especially since the time of Kant, to 
contrast knowledge with belief. It is now custom- 
ary to use the term ‘ cognition ’ to include all these 
modes of apjirehension ; and it is in this extended 
sense tliat the term is here employed. But even 
cognition is generally distinguished by recent 
psychologists from other modes of consciousness, 
which are called feeling, or atlection, and willing, 
or conation. There are valid grounds for these 
distinctions, but it is important to remember that, 
so far as we are directly aware of these distinguish- 
able aspects of our consciousness, they are, in the 
widest sense of the word, known or cognized. We 
.apprehend pleasantness and unpleasantness and 
; the fact of striving just as truly as we apprehend 
I sounds or colours, trees or stars, triangles or 
' "V'tems of philosophy. There are, however, some 
' ditlerences in our ways of knowing which it is 
■ very necessary to hear in mind. The most funda- 
mental are those that have been expressed by the 
terms ‘simple apprehension and judgment,’ ‘im- 
. mediacy and mediacy, ‘ acquaintance and descrip- 
j tion,’ ‘ enjoyment and contemplation,’ ‘ experienc- 
1 ing and experienced.’’ It may be well to take 
I the Ia.st of these first. Whenever there is know- 


’C G Lelaiid, /..-'/.-a'fi .-t .\>(c London, 

19S4, p. 109. ■ 

’ E. Petitot, Traditi'jiu da Canada nnrtl-mifs*, 

Pans, p. -27.11. ; I’. H- Cashrng, Zu'a New 

York, I'l'”,, IntroU. p. iv. 

’G Tur-itr. Sa*tin i a ffun-lrf’d }Var4 Aao, I.ondon, l*-sa, 

PP ■»'. . - 


letige of any kind, there is some one who knows 
’ See M. Dobrizhoffer, Arcmint of the Abipijnes, London, 1S22, 
11. 77 . li. M. Dornian, The Orvjin of Primitne Puperstitioni, 
Philadelphia, ISal, p. 24S ; cf, Ltcasthropt, § 3. 

- These are the antitheses that are spwiaiij’ emphasized by 
G. F. Stout, W. Hamilton, B. Russell, S .Alexander, and C. 
I.ioyd Morgan respectively. 
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and something that is known. Knowledge does 
not exist in vacuo, but at some particular centre : 
and tliat centre is not primarily aware of itself, 
but of some particular object. Whenever any’ one 
reflects upon his knowledge, however, he at once 
becomes aware of this double aspect : he realizes 
not only that something is apprehended, but that 
he apprehends it. What exactly he is, and what 
the soviething is that he apprehends, are matters 
for further consideration ; but the general fact can 
hardly be disputed. Now, when any one reflects 
further upon his knowledge, and especially when 
by intercourse with his fellowmen he is able to 
compare his own knowledge with that of others, 
he very soon comes to realize that some of the 
things that he apprehends are more closely con- 
nect^ with his particular way of apprehending 
them than others are. He finds that some things 
are cognized by others in substantially the same 
way in which they are cognized by him. To this 
class belong especially facts relating to number, 
to spatial and temporal order, to the forms of 
objects in space and time, and to the general con- 
ditions under which such objects occur. Such 
things come to be regarded as being in a special 
sense objective, i.e. as being independent of the 
particular nature of the being by whom they are 
apprehended. Some other things are more open 
to doubt in this respect. There is not the same 
amount of agreement about colour's as there is 
about forms ; and there is stilt more difterenee of 
opinion with regard to the extent to which beauty 
and ugliness, agieeableness and disagreeableness, 
are to be ascribed to particular objects that we 
apprehend. Thus we are led to distinguish some 
of the things that we know as not specially belong- 
ing to ourselves, but being simply objects that we 
contemplate ; and others as being more peculiarly 
our own, things that we have or enjoy, things that 
are not merely experienced, but that are bound up 
with our attitude as experiencing. The things 
that appear to be most emphatically in the latter 
class are such characteristics as pleasantness and 
rmpleasantness, beauty and ugliness, emotional 
experiences, values ; but the division between 
these and such experiences as those of taste, smell, 
colour, etc., is not a very sharp one. Hence, 
instead of placing objects in one or other of these 
divisions, we may be led rather to recognize .a 
subjective and an objective aspect in all modes of 
apprehension.* 

Once this important distinction has been duly 
recognized, the next that claims our attention 
is that between immediate and mediate appre- 
hension. Some things are known to us in a quite 
direct way, and cannot be doubted. When any 
one has an experience of pain, he may be very un- 
certain with regard to its source and even with 
regard to the part of his organism to which it is to 
be referred ; and he may even have some difficulty 
in distinguishing clearly between the pain that he 
is experiencing and some other fact that he is 
experiencing or that he has experienced ; but he 
cannot really doubt that he is having this experi- 
ence, ■whatever he may be, and however the object 
of his experience is to be described or interpreted. 
Every man is in some degree ‘ a man of sorrows 
1 The_ lack of words to distin^oiish properly between the 
subjective and the objective aspects of co^ition has been a 
greatsource of confusion. Sensation, e.p., has had to do duty 
both for sensing and for what is sensed ; and it is only very 
recently that it has been common to distinguish between per* 
ception and percept, conception and concept. Even now we 
do not readily grasp what Goethe meant when he said that ail 
the thinking in the world (subjective activity) may not bring us 
to thought (the apprehension of an objective concept). It is 
lively the failure to realize this distinction that makra it so 
dimcnlt for most people to understand such an ‘ Idealism ’ as 
that of Plato or Hegel, in which * ideas,’ or ‘ thoughts,' mean 
certain objective forms, orders, or universals. The ' Xew 
Realism ’ has greatly helped to make this distinction clearer. 


and acquaiuted with grief,’ and he canuot have 
any doubt about the grief with which he i.s 
acquainted, though he may be quite unable to 
analyze or describe it, or to explain how it has 
arisen. As soon as we tegin to analyze, to describe, 
or to explain, we enter into the region within which 
doubt is possible. Even the naming of an experi- 
ence may involve some error ; * for to name it 
implies that we class it along with some other ex- 
periences, and we may be wrong in supposing that 
it is essentially the same or similar. It may be 
that what I call my grief should he more properly 
characterized as simple unpleasantness or as resent- 
ment or remorse ; and, when I think that I am 
grieving over my neighbour’s misfortunes, I may 
in reality he considering rather the way in which 
they afi'ect myself. Knowledge ceases to be im- 
mediate as soon as it ceases to be the simple appre- 
hension of something and becomes, implicitly or ex- 
plicitly, a judgment about something. Here also, 
however, we have to recognize differences of degree. 
Though we may conceivably be in error in think- 
ing tliat grief is the right name for what we are 
experiencing, yet, if we are really ‘acquainted 
with grief,’ we can hardly he mistaken in thinking 
that what we are experiencing is of the same 
general kind as what we have experienced before. 
But we may easily pass to something that we can- 
not so immediately Know. When Lady Constance 
says, ‘Grief fills the place up of my absent child,’ 
we are not likely to be ignorant of what she means 
by grief, and we can partly apprehend what the 
rest of her statement means ; but, if we have never 
had any similar experience, our apprehension has 
very little immediacy. We may even be inclined 
to doubt whether it has any real meaning at all. 
It is a description of something that might be 
apprehended, but with which we do not happen to 
be acquainted. 

Now, the various theories of knowledge turn 
largely on the distinction between what is im- 
mediate and what is mediate, and between what is 
subjective and what is objective. One theory of 
knowledge which, in different forms, has played a 
very conspicuous part in the history of philosophy 
is to the efJect that we have no immediate know- 
ledge of anything but what is essentially subjective. 
One of the most extreme forms of this theoi-y is 
found in the doctrine of Descartes, that the only 
tiling of which we are immediately certain is the 
existence of the self as a conscious or thinking 
being. What he really brings out, however, is 
rather that everything of which we are immediately 
conscious certainly exists as something appre- 
hended. What thus certainly exists is a complex, 
including certain objects that are apprehended 
and the fact of their apprehension. But Descartes 
considered that the objects thus apprehended might 
be properly described as being ‘ in the mind,’ .and 
that the individual mind should he regarded as a 
persistent thing within which such objects are 
contained ; and he called the objects ‘ ideas.’ He 
was thus led to think that the individual mind 
exi.sts both as something known, i.e. as an ‘ idea,’ 
and as something that persists in a way that 
is independent of its being immediately known, 
whereas the other objects that are known are 
known only as having what he calls ‘ objective 
reality,’ ».«. the kind of reality which conBi.st,s 
simply in their being immediately known. But 
he recognized that same of the.se other objects 
carry with them the suggestion of a more coinplete 
reality than that wlricii belongs to them in the 
simple fact of their immediate ajqueliension ; and 
he sought, by various arguraent.s, to give ground.s 

1 The diflBcult subject of error, its nature and conditions, 
cannot be here dis.-nssed. But see the references given at the 
end of this article. 
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to justify the belief in this more complete kind of 
remity. In doing this, he founded the doctrine 
which has been referred to as that of ‘ representative 
ideas,’ which had a great influence on subsequent 
speculation. According to this doctrine, the 
individual mind may he compared to a picture- 
gallery, the pictures being ‘ ideas.’ One of the 
pictures is the picture of itself, and that must be 
supposed to have been always in it. Some others, 
such as that of God, must also be supposed to have 
been always there. Some may be supposed to 
have been painted by itself. Some are daubs of 
no particular significance. But there are some 
that appear to be portraits ; and these may be 
supposed to be the portraits of other beings out- 
side the mind, and to have been, as it were, 
handed in by them. This is, no doubt, a some- 
what crude way of stating it ; but it appears to be 
substantially what Descartes sought to maintain ; 
and, with some modifications, it reappears in the 
writings of several other philosophers. Berkeley 
dealt it a severe blow by contending that, if we 
see pictures only in a gallery, we have no ground 
for sxrpposing that they ever exist in any other 
way than in a gallery ; and Hume improv'ed on 
this by arguing that, if we see only the pictures, 
the gallery is an unwarranted supposition. The 
metaphor that he uses is that of actors on a stage. 
We see the actors only, and have no reason to 
suppose that there is a stage. This reduced the 
whole doctrine almost to an absurdity ; and the 
conception of ‘ representative ideas ’ was denounced 
with considerable force by Thomas Reid. What 
he had to put in its place, however, was not very 
clear. Kant took a more fruitful line by urging 
that we cannot without absurdity regard our know- 
ledge as being confined to what is immediately 
apprehended by us at any time. We have to recog- 
nize certain fundamental orders, such as those of 
space, time, and causation, which carry us beyond 
our immediate data and inevitably suggest a cohe- 
rent system of connexions. In his ‘ Refutation of 
Idealism’ he urges, against Descartes and Berkeley, 
that the recognition of .such a coherent order is 
more directly involved in the apprehension of 
objects distinct from tlie self than in the appre- 
hension of the subject ; and that our knowledge of 
the persistent reality of the self must, consequently, 
be regarded as derivative. He contends, however, 
that the order that we are bound to recognize in 
the objects which we appreliend is an order that 
can never be completely systematized, and must, 
consequently, be treated as ‘ phenomenal ’ and 
distinguished from the real order, which may be 
simposed to belong to ‘ things in themselves,’ and 
which we are led to postulate chiefly on moral 
grounds. But Kant’s doctrine carried conviction 
at least with regard to the necessity of recognizing 
that some kind of reality belongs to the more 
mediate forms of apprehension as well as to those 
that are more immediate. When the significance 
of this is fully realized, it leads to the doctrine 
that may be characterized as that of ‘ epistemo- 
logical realism,’ i.e. the doctrine that everything 
that we in any way cognize has a kind of reality 
which is not simply to be identified with the fact 
that it is immediately apprehended at a particular 
moment. 

The acceptance of a doctrine of this kind gives a 
new interest to the study of the objects of cogni- 
tion. So long as these objects are regarded merely 
as a flow of presentations, the interest in them 
tends to be almost purely psychological— i.e. it is 
directed simply to the way in which they come to 
be apprehended by the individual consciousness. 
When they are regarded as things possessing 
permanent characteristics and permanent orders 
of their own, they become the subject-matter of 


an independent study, and may almost be said to 
have given rise to a new science. This is the 
science that has been called by Meinong Gegen- 
standstheoric. It is the attempt to distinguish 
and arrange the dilt'erent kinds of objects that we 
apprehend. It is obvious that tlieie is a very 
great variety of such objects, when this term is 
understood in its most comprehensive sense. We 
apprehend, e.g., a great variety of sense-data — 
sounds, colours, pains, strains, and so forth ; we 
apprehend a great variety of percepts — stones, 
plants, animals, etc. ; we apprehend orders, such 
as those of time and space, intensive and qualita- 
tive differences, causal dependence, etc. ; we appre- 
hend hypotheses, valuations, distinctions of beauty 
and ugliness, good and evil, etc. The study of 
these corresponds to some extent to the doctrine 
of categories ; but, when it is approached from 
this point of view, it becomes very much more 
comprehensive than any of the lists of categories 
that are commonly set forth ; and, in fact, it has a 
rather different aim from that implied in any of 
these lists. The problems raised by any such 
attempt to distinguish and arrange the various 
types of objects are evidently of a fundamental 
character, and seem, therefore, to belong properly 
to the subject-matter of metaphysics. It is 
possible, however, to discuss some of them to a 
considerable extent without any definite attempt 
at a systematic metaphysical construction. This 
brief indication of the general nature of these 
problems must suffice here. 

2. RealiW. — The study of the theory of know- 
ledge and Gegenstandstheorie leads to the recogni- 
tion that, in one sense at least, there is no meaning 
in the antithesis between the real and the unreal. 
As Parmenides and Plato urged, pure non-being is 
not to be thought or spoken of. But there is stUl 
a sense in which the things that we apprehend may 
be said to be more or less real. Sometimes our 
apprehension of things is very incomplete ; and, 
when we gain a fuller apprehension of them, we 
may be said to know them more truly. Again, 
tlie things that we know are in many cases parts 
of larger wholes ; and, so long as we do not appre- 
hend the wholes of which they are parts, we cannot 
be said to have a full apprehension even of the 
parts. This is at least tlie case when they are 
parts of an organic unity. We could not be said 
to know much about the brain if we did not under- 
stand the function which it fulfils in the life of the 
organism. Our apprehension of the part, in such 
a case, is not the apprehension of what is unreal ; 
but it may be said to be less real when it is thus 
apprehended than it is when its relations to the 
whole are understood. And, if the universe is an 
organic whole, this distinction iviU apply to the 
apprehension of all the objects in it. Hence there 
may still be a sense in which it is legitiniate to 
speak of an antithesis between appearance and 
reality, or of different degrees of reality, though 
Imth these expressions are open to some objection. 
Now, in apprehending and arranging the various 
objects of our cognition, we are at least trying to 
regard them as forming a complete cosmos, such 
that every object has a definite place in the total 
order ; and constructive metaphysics, as distin- 
guished from Gegenstandstheorie, tries to find the 
way in which the objects of our experience can be 
so regarded. Here we are met at the outset by 
v'arious fonns of scepticism. Such a scepticism as 
that of Hume, no doubt, is etl'ectively removed Iiy 
a more thorough doctrine of knowledge, such a.s 
that of Kant. But even Kant ends with the view 
that our knowledge is only of appearance, and that 
we can never hope to apprehend things as they are 
in themselves ; and such an agnosticism i.s defended, 
in different ways, by a con.siderable number of 
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philosophical writers. If it is strictly pressed, it 
means that we have to be content with the theory 
of knowledge, supplemented by Gegenstandstheorie. 
The doctrine of the newer Realists, of whom 
Meinong is one of the ablest representatives, tends 
in this direction, though the supporters of it vary 
considerably in their applications. In the case of 
Kant himself, the attitude is modified by the two 
circumstances that, on the one hand, he had not 
fully reached the point of view of Gegenstands- 
theorie, not having completely freed himself from 
the subjectivism of Hume, while, on the other 
hand, he recognized that, though we cannot know 
anything about things as forming a real cosmos, 
we are justified in entertaining certain beliefs with 
regard to such reality, chiefly on moral grounds. 
This view of belief, as contrasted with knowledge, 
has been developed by the Pragmatists, who main- 
tain that the ultimate ground of belief is not know- 
ledge, but rather practical need. In general, the 
Pragmatists hold, further, that there is no real 
need to think of the world as a complete cosmos ; 
but this is not an essential part of the Pragmatists’ 
point of view. Bergson, again, while a^eeing 
with the Pragmatists that our purely intellectual 
beliefs are based on practical needs, thinks that it 
is possible to reach a more perfect knowledge by 
means of intuition— a view which to some extent 
connects him with such earlier philosophers as 
Plotinus and Schelling. All these ways of think- 
ing, and perhaps some others as well, tend to dis- 
credit the attempt to form a constructive doctrine 
of the objects of knowledge as constituting a cosmos. 
Yet the attem]Qt continues to be made ; and Kant 
at least recognized that, however futile it may be,* 
it is hardly possible for the human intelligence to 
refrain from trying it, when the scientific interest 
has been fully developed in it. AU that can be 
done here, however, is to indicate some of the chief 
ways in which this attempt has been made. 

The earliest attempt at a constructive theory of 
the cosmos, and certainly one of the most interest- 
ing and remarkable, is that which is set forth in 
the Upanisads. The difficulties of the subject, 
especially at so early a stage of human thought, 

f irevent it from being dealt >nth in a perfectly 
acid way ; and it relies, in consequence, partly on 
poetic metaphor and partly on vague paradox ; but 
the doctrine that the cosmos is to be conceived as 
an unchanging spiritual unity, manifesting itself, 
especially in human life, in a process of mow de- 
velopment, appears to be definitely indicated ; and 
this view, showing itself most clearly in the con- 
ception of a long series of successive embodiments,® 
gained a firm hold on Eastern thought. It is a 
view to which 'Western thought also has recurred 
from time to time ; but in general Western thought 
starts rather from the multiplicity of existing 
things, and makes only very tentative efforts to 
apprehend the central unity. Among the Greeks 
the earlie.st attempts to frame a theory of the 
unity of the cosmos took the form of a somewhat 
crude hylozoism, such as that of Thales. Pytha- 
goras is supposed to ha' e introduced conceptions 
more akin to those of the East ; but, if so, they 
became gradually modified among his followers 
through the influence of the more materialistic 
t_Kant’s view of its futility is mainly based on the difficulties 
which he brings out in his ‘ antinomies.’ The solution of these 
is one of the luain problems of constructive metaphysics; but 
this subject is too large and difficult to be discussed here. 
Hegel's dialectic is the most elaborate attempt to deal with 
such difficulties. Attempts have also been made bv H. Bergson, 
B. Russell, and otic rs. 

2 The philosophical conception of the continuity of spiritual 
lile ought, no doubt, to be distinguished from the cruder forms 
of the doctrine of reincarnatiosi ; but this is a subject that can 
only be fainted at here. The bearings of modem philosophy on 
this subject are best brought out by J. M. E. McTaggart, Same 
Doymas 0 / lUli'ji'M, Loudon, lOCfc, aud B. Bosaiiiiuet, The 
Value and Dentiny of the IndieidiitU. 


ways of thinking that were current around them, 
and eventually through the growing interest in 
mathematical conceptions. In the end their specu- 
lative doctrines seem to have been largely lost in 
a barren formalism and a rather fantastic play 
with numerical analogies. The early representa- 
tives of the Eleatic school were perhaps more faith- 
ful to the conception of the unity of the cosmos ; 
but in the poem of Parmenides it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish what is to be taken literally from what 
is only metaphor. He sometimes seems to deny 
altogether the reality of multiplicity and change ; 
but perhaps he meant only that the cosmos as a 
whole has to be thought of as one and unchanging, 
though change and multiplicity are contained 
within it. In any case, a view of this kind would 
have been very difficult to set forth clearly with 
such technical language as he had at his disposal ; 
and it is probable that his views were not well 
imderstood by his followers. Anaxagoras recog- 
nized very definitely the essential unity of the 
cosmos and connected it with mind or reason ; but 
he does not draw any clear distinction between 
mind and matter, and, in attempting to contrast 
the order that is brought about by mind with a 
pre-existing disorder, he makes use of an antithesis 
which is as difficult to justify as that between the 
real and the unreal.* It is with the philosophy of 
Plato that we first come upon a really coherent 
attempt to set forth a conception of the cosmos ; 
and, in many respects, it may be doubted whether 
that attempt has ever been surpassed. His main 
conception is that of the Good as the principle of 
order ; and he combines this with the recognition 
of a number of subordinate principles, all regarded 
as universal types in accordance with which the 
particular objects of our experience are formed. 
This view was made in some respects clearer by 
the Aristotelian conception of a hierarchy of forms 
leading up to the perfect intelligence ; but, on the 
whole, Aristotle’s main interest lay rather in the 
establishment of special sciences on the basis of 
this conception of fundamental forms. Plotinus, 
at a considerably later time, working largely under 
the influence of Oriental sources, but hemed by 
the Platonic doctrines, succeeded more fully than 
any one else in ancient times in arriving at a con- 
ception of a cosmic system unfolding itself by a 
process from unity to multiplicity and returning 
into unity again ; but his views are difficult to dis- 
entangle, and he tends at times to appeal to a 
mystical intuition rather than to a clearly reasoned 
doctrine. 

In more modem times the system of Spinoza is 
the first attempt at a thorough constmctive theory 
of the cosmos. In his emphasis on the unity of 
the whole he recalls Parmenides. The fact that 
Parmenides described it as finite, while Spinoza 
insisted on its infinity, is perhaps a somewhat super- 
ficial diflerence ; for they probably understood the 
term ‘infinity’ in different senses. More signifi- 
cant is Spinoza’s antithesis, derived from the Cm- 
tesian philosophy, between the unity of the spatial 
world and that of the world of thought, and his 
attempt to represent these two forms of unity as 
essentially identical. This results m a quasi- 
inathematical conception of the universe, and 
makes it appear as what James describes as a 
‘ block universe.’ Leibniz endeavoured to remove 
this defect by his conception of monads, which has 
served as the basis for subsequent theories of 
spiritualistic Pluralism. Yet he combines the 
conception of the complete independence of the 
niouMS with the recognition that they are parts 
of a world-order, the nature of which is definitely 

iThe meaninglessness of any conception of pure chaos or 
disorder, siirh as that with which Anaxagoras appears to start, 
is well brought out in Bergson’s Creative iutoiutton, Eng. tr., 
Loudon, 1911. 
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determined, and which is selected as the best from 
an infinite ntimher of possible world-orders. How 
possibility is to be distinguished from actuality is 
one of the most difficult problems that are raised 
by his philosophy ; ' but, on the whole, it must be 
confessed that his philosophy in general, notwith- 
standing its great ingenuity, is much more remark- 
able for the number of problems that it suggests 
than for the convincing character of the solutions 
tliat are proposed. His attempt was followed by 
a great deal of critical work, especially that done 
by Hume and Kant ; and the constructions that 
followed upon this critical work are deserving of 
more c.aieful attention. 

The most important is that of Hegel, and it is 
also one of the most diffievdt to interpret. What 
can be said with confidence is that, by means of a 
more definite interpretation of the Platonic dia- 
lectic, he made a very thoroughgoing attempt to 
arrange all tlie fundamental concepts involved in 
thinking about the world in a definite order from 
the simplest to the most complex. By this means 
he sought to show that a certain conception of 
spiritual unity is the most comprehensive of ail 
conceptions, and the only one by means of which 
a coherent view of the universe can be obtained. 
He then proceeds to interpret the non-human 
world (‘nature’) and the world of human life 
( ‘ spirit ’) as an order of growth through which 
the spiritual significance of the whole is gradually 
unfolded. It is generally recognized that a con- 
siderable part of the working out of his dialectic 
carries conviction, but that there are several places 
in which the movement is difficult to follow. The 
treatment of human life is generally recognized 
as being highly instructive, while the interpreta- 
tion of ‘nature’ is much more open to crituism. 
No subsequent writer, however, has succeeded in 
making substantial improvement on the general 
view of the cosmos that Hegel has presented. 
Most of those who have made attempts at de- 
finitely con.'tructive work are chiefly distinguished 
from Hegel by the more tentative character of 
their doctrine. They .--eein to provide, at most, 
only the Jisjecta tmmbfa of a more complete 
system. Some of them may also be criticized on 
the ground that they rest on a subjective concep- 
tion of knowledge, in a few cases approximating 
even to the point of view of Berkeley. But into 
the details of their work we cannot here enter. 

It may seem disappointing, after so many 
centuries of more or les-s continuous philosophic 
endeavour, that it should not be possible to refer 
more definitely to results that are generally ac- 
cepted as conclusive. But it is hardly surprising 
that the interpretation of the whole should present 
more difficulty than that of some s{)ecial parts. 
It is probably neces.-ary that we should have a 
fairly thorough appreciation of the kinds of order 
that are contained in the jiarts before we can have 
any definite conception of the order that is involved 
in tlie whole. By the help of mathematics we are 
getting a more and more thorough insight into the 
relations that are involved in the orders of number 
and space. The Platonic conception of GochI has 
been made more definite by modem disciis.sions of 
orders of v.aluation. Physical science is helping us 
to interpret the caus.-.l order with more and more 
definiteness. ,Such dialectical discussions as tho.-e 
of Bradley, and such attempts to determine the 
various kinds of objects as those that are made by 

1 Xo sharp distinction can be drawn between the iKtssibiesnd 
the actual. To sav that anythinj- is poasibie is to say that it 
w oulJ be if— : and o h.at would be depends entirely on the 
structure of the actual In general, things are said to be 
possible in philosophy when the\ are not inconsistent with the 
structure of s-ome special order (e.j., time or space), though 
t'.iey mav be inconsistent with the structure of the cosmos, 
-^tta.iion, e.o., is possible when it would happen if some one 
chose to do it. This i- w ell brought out in G. E. Moore’s Ethict. 


Meinong, may be expected to throw fresh light on 
the most fundamental concepts, and thus supply 
new instraments for the reinterpretation of the 
whole. But probably our interpretation must 
always remain, to some extent, tentative. 

3. Bearings of metaphysics on other subjects. — 
It would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
value of' ■' ' ‘ ’e measured 

exclusive i ■ ■ . ■ . . us with a 

coherent doctrine of the cosmos. Any one who 
thinks seriously about the ultimate problems of 
knowledge and reality is almost bound to make 
some attempt to think about tlie universe as a 
whole ; but the discussion of the special problems 
may be treated as an end in itself, and the value 
of such discussion is to be found largely in the 
light that it throws on other subjects that are 
commonly and conveniently regarded as distinct. 
The debt of the special sciences to metaphysical 
discussion could not easily be over-estimated. 
Almost all the .special sciences, e.specially ’ those 
that are concerned with human affairs, were first 
established on a firm fotmdation by Aristotle, who 
used in their establishment his fundamental con- 
ceptions of form and matter, potentiality and 
actuality, together with hi.s general doctrine of 
categories and causes. The atomic theory was 
mainly due to Leucippus and Democritus, w’orking 
on the foundations that had been laid by the 
Eleatics. Mathematics, physics, and astronomy 
owed much to the Pythagorean.^ and, in later 
times, to the metaphy.sical analyses of Descartes, 
Leibniz, and Kant. Some of the most important 
ideas of modern biology were anticipated by the 
early hylozoists ; and, in many other ways, the 
foundations of almost every department of know- 
ledge and action can be traced to metaphysical 
analysis. This tends to be forgotten owing to the 
fact that, once the results of such analysis have 
been well established, they are incorporated in the 
body of the special sciences and arts and habits of 
life, and the work of clearing up the fundamental 
principles is largely ignored ; just as, in our more 
ordinary life, we are sometimes apt to forget the 
labours of those by whom the means of living are 
provided. Hence it may be worth while to make 
some reference here to the fundamental concep- 
tions that seem to he involved in several of the 
most important subjects. 

(u) Psychology . — The fundamental aim of psy- 
chology appears to be that of studying the growth 
of cognition in the individual mind. It may seem 
strange to say tins in view of some recent attempts 
to produce a ‘ psychology without cognition,’ which 
does not appear to difter very markedly from other 
forms of psychology. Bat in general the roots of 
any subject, like tliose of a plant, may often with 
advantage be kept out of view. AVe may have 
‘ psychology without a soul,’ because we can take 
the soul for granted ; and it is certainly not the 
business of psychology to consider the soul except 
as cognizing or cognized. We may even have 
psychology witliout cognition,’ just because it is 
entirely concemed with that, and consequently 
need not single it out as one of the sjiecial things 
with which it has to deal. So we may study wealth 
without welfare, though apart from welfare wealth 
would have no meaning. Naturally, in studying 
psychology, it is the modes of apprehension, 
rather than the fact of apprehension, that chietty 
call for attention. But, whether we are consider- 
ing sense-data or object.- of perception or feeling 
or desire or emotion or attention or thought or ^vill, 

\ the primary question for psychology is. What is it 
■ that we apprehend? That there are very many 
modes of apprehension .seems clear, but they are 
all forms of cognition. The recognition of this 
ought to guard us against any attempt to divide 
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up our conscious life into separate faculties, though 
it leaves us free to recognize many distinctions and 
many stages of growth. Hence psychology is best 
studied genetically ; ^ but it is important to guard 
against the misconception that, in studying the 
order of growth in our cognition, we are either 
explaining cognition itself or accounting for its 
special modes ^ or giving an account of the genesis 
of the objects that are cognized. The order of the 
growth of cognition is one thing ; other things 
have orders of their own. These 'are perhaps the 
chief ways in which the consideration of the funda- 
mental problem of psychology may help to guard 
us against misconceptions in its study. 

(6) Logic . — The fundamental conception of logic 
appears to be that of implication. It sets itself to 
consider the conditions under which one bit of 
knowledge may be taken to imply another. In 
order to discover this, it is necessary to determine 
the precise significance of the knowledge from 
which we start. Hence the importance of defini- 
tion and of what are called the ‘laws of thought,’ 
the aim of which is to ensure fixity of meaning. 
Obviously, if A fluctuated in meaning, its implica- 
tions could not be determined. Formal logic is 
concerned simply with the attempt to tie down 
meanings and to discover what they imply. In 
more concrete forms of logic the doctrine of causa- 
tion is the chief instrument for the discovery of 
implications. Hume did much to clear up the 
general signification of causation by doing away 
with the obscure conception of efficiency and sub- 
stituting that of a definite order of sequence. 
Kant urged that the sequence is essentially logical 
rather than temporal, and that the general prin- 
ciple of implication— if A, then B — has to be ac- 
cepted as expressing a necessary order among 
phenomena. More recent discussions have given 
still more definiteness to the conception.® The 
dialectic of Hegel is another way in wliich implica- 
tions can be brought out. According to this, 
every conception implies its opposite. The value 
of these methods cannot be discussed here ; but it 
seems clear that the general significance of implica- 
tion is one of those ultimate problems that concern 
metaphy.sics. 

(c) Mathematics , — The mathematical sciences are 
closely connected with formal logic. As soon as 
the general characters of the orders of number and 
space have been made apparent, the working out 
of their implications requires no extrinsic con- 
siderations. The relations contained in these 
orders are, however, more complex than the 
relation of a predicate to a subject or of an in- 
dividual to a class. But there are many orders 
from which implications can be directly drawn — 
e.g., the order of time and that of value. Hence 
it seems possible to regard mathematics as one of 
several ways in which the general principle of 
direct or formal implication can be developed. 

It may be well to notice one caution that is 
suggested by metaphysical reflexion with regard 
to the application of mathematics. The conclu- 
sions reached by the study of the two orders of 
number and space are so precise and convincing, 
and some of them can be so readily applietl to 
spatial and temporal objects, that there is a 
considerable temptation to regard all of them as 
being directly applicable to such objects. Such 
an assumption does not appear to be legitimate. 
It may be doubted, e.g., whether some of the 
.speculations with regard to possible dimensions of 

1 This niethofl was, to all intents, inaugurated by Aristotle, 
who showed in this, as in many other respects, a sounder grasp 
of the essentials of the subject than many of its later ex- 
ponents have had. 

2 It is here that the * associationist ’ psychology and such a 
genetic psychology as that of H. Spencer are at fault. 

2 See esp. 11. W. Kusseil, ‘ On the Notion of Cause,* in 
AristoC:Uan Socut^’g Proceedtniis, xiii. [191--13]. 


space, in excess of three, have any direct applica- 
tion to existing objects. A similar caution is 
necessary w'ith regard to the conception of infinity. 
On this point reference may be made to the art. 
Infinity. 

{d) The natural sciences. — The natural sciences 
have nearly always presented a stumbling-block 
in the way of metaphysical construction. This is 
due chiefly to the apparent lack of definite order 
in what are sometimes called the ‘ brute facts ’ of 
the natural world. Hegel compared, nature to a 
bacchantic dance. For Plato also, and for many 
others,® it has tended to appear as a falling off 
from the unity and intelligibility that are postu- 
lated by the conception of a complete cosmos. The 
objects of nature seem to differ in kind, and no 
continuity in the ordering of kinds is readily dis- 
coverable. This applies to the objects of sense 
as well as to the objects of perception. There 
seems to be a gulf fixed between colours, sounds, 
smells, pains, etc., as well as between mechanical 
systems, chemical combinations, and organic 
bodies. Hence it has been sought to bridge these 
gulfs by teleological conceptions — i.e. by the view 
that difl'erences of kind are to be interpreted by 
reference to the conception of value, as in some 
way required for the constitution of the ‘ best 
possible world.’ But this is at most a postulate ; 
and it is generally recognized that we are not en- 
titled to apply this interpretation in any direct 
way in the scientific study of natural objects. 
Apart from this, the chief forms of order that are 
available are those of time and space, extensive 
and intensive magnitude, causation, and the 
general law of continuity in the quantity of what 
IS called energy (a conception that is perhaps still 
in need of more precise determination). No doubt 
the doctrine of evolution supplies, to some 
extent, another principle of order ; but it is 
erroneous to suppose that the earlier stages in this 
order can be regarded as, in any direct way, im- 
plying the later. Epigenesis, or, as Bergson has 
called it, ‘ creative evolution,’ has to be, in some 
form, recognized — i.e. the doctrine that what 
comes later is distinct in kind from what comes 
earlier. It does not follow from this, however, 
that there is not a definite and intelligible order. 
But there are still fundamental problems in the 
study of nature for w-hich metaphysics can as yet 
offer no very satisfying solution. Still, there is at 
least the suggestion that a solution might be found 
in the conceptioji of value. Evolution, in par- 
ticular, is very naturally thought of as a progress, 
though a somewhat discontinuous one, towards 
what is intrinsically better. 

(e) Aesthetics. — In lesthetics at least the concep- 
tion of value becomes prominent ; and its legitimacy 
within this sphere, where it is applied very largely 
to objects that can he perceived or imagined, is 
hardly open to dispute. It is true that sometimes 
what is described as beautiful may have little 
claim to be regarded as more than pleasant, and 
even pleasant only to certain individuals. In this 
case the valuation is higiily subjective, and may 
hardly deserve to be described as a definite valua- 
tion at all. But in the liigher forms of art at least 
an effort is being made to produce something that 
has intrinsic value ; and in some cases it is diffi- 
cult to resist the conviction that something that 
is intrinsically valuable — something that may 
properly be described as ‘a joy for ever’ — has 
actually been secured. But the science of sesthetics 
is stUl largely in the making. 

J Cf., e.g.y what is said by Aristotle in Met. xii. 10, where the 
lack of order in nature is likened to the life of a slave to whom, 
on account of his low estate, a certain licence is permitted. The 
religious conception of a ‘ Fall ’ api^ars to be closely connected 
with this. See H. S. Chamberlain,^ The FoundationB of the 
Nineteenth Century, London, 1909, ii. 34. 
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(/) Ethics . — It is in ethics rather than in sesthe- 
tics that the conception of intrinsic value comes 
definitely into prominence. Ethical ■writers may 
differ in their views of what is intiinsicall 3 ' valuable 
— ■whether it is the good will or pleasure or some 
form of perfection or completeness of self-conscious 
life — but almost all recognize that in the moral 
life men are engaged in the effort to realize some- 
thing that is intrinsically good, and in the end 
what is intrinsically best. Yet it is difficult to 
make the conception of such an ultimate good 
perfectly clear ; and some are inclined to doubt its 
validity. It must be confessed that we seem to 
begin with valuations that have little conscious 
ground. Our primitive likings appear to be based 
on organic needs ; and it is only gradually that we 
are led to regard them as means to ends that have 
a truer and more lasting value. We begin with 
organic impulses, and advance through the pleasant 
to the beautiful and good. Hence the moral life 
is still, on the whole, as it was in the time of 
Socrates, a struggle towards a good that is very 
imperfectly apprehended, and sometimes even not 
very consciously pursued. It tends to be guided 
by custom, convention, positive laws, and generally 
recognized opinions rather than by any clear appre- 
hension of a good that can be either defined or 
attained. But in ethical science some attempt is 
made to define it ; and this involves a discussion 
that may properly be called metapliysical. The 
discussion of its attainability seems even to involve 
a general theory of the cosmos. 

Apart from the fundamental conception of in- 
trinsic value, the most important problem that 
concerns ethics is that of freedom. This is closely 
connected with the conception of value and also 
with that of causation. It is doubtful whether 
any definite meaning can be given to moral freedom 
except that which may be expressed by saying 
that choice has a real place in the chain of causes ; 
and choice can be interpreted only as a mode of 
valuation. It is essentially preference, i.e. the 
regarding of one thing as essentially more valuable 
than another. Thus the problems of value and 
cau'ation are those that chiefly connect etliics 
with metaphysics. 

Ethical valuations have important bearings on 
economics and polities ; but these cannot be con- 
.''idered here. Aor can we attempt to appraise 
the significance of what is described by Nietzsche 
as the ‘transvaluation of all values’ (Umwertunq 
aller IVcr/e). 

ig) Religion . — A chief element in the higher 
forms of religion consists in a certain intensification 
of the moral consciousness by its more definite 
concentration on the conception of intrinsic value 
—as in such sayings as ‘ What shall it profit a man, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul? Or \\ hat shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?’ (Mk 8®). This intensification is generally 
combined with the conviction that the object of 
ultimate valuation is real and attainable. A con- 
viction of this kind is sometimes based on a definite 
metaphysical doctrine. At other times it is based 
rather on some form of intuition or of revelation, 
or on the authority of some great teacher, or 
simply on the intrinsic force of the moral principle 
itself. The founders of religions and their most 
influential prophets have generally connected their 
doctrines of a more or less ex- 
; .ti'-v.Ui i. character. Buddhism, which 

13 perhaps the most purely ethical form of religion 
that has ever had an exten-ive influence, seems to be , 
rather intimately connected with those Indian forms I 
of metaphysical con.struction that had their origin 
in the Upnnisads. It conceives of what ha-s ulti- 
mate value as the realization of the higher self, to 
be achieved by the control of the lower, and especi- 


ally by the suppression of the lower forms of desire 
— a process which is supposed to be, in general, 
attainable only through a cycle of reincarnations. 
The doctrine of the Pythagoreans, which was 
largely religious, had a somewhat similar character; 
and the influence of Plato, so far as it can be 
described as religious, tends, on the whole, in the 
same direction ; as that of Plotinus even more 
definitely does. Christianity was perhaps in its 
origin less definitely metaphysical ; but it has 
been to a large extent interpreted, in the course of 
its historical development, by means of Platonic 
and more or less kindred conceptions, and in some 
of its more recent phases is hardly distinguishable 
from the more esoteric forms of Buddhism. The 
relations have been thus expressed by Holmes : 

* Plato reasoned about God. Buddha kept sUence about him. 
Christ made him the theme of his poetry. ... As a speculative 
thinker he does not compete with Plato. As a systematic 
teacher he does not compete with Buddha. But as a source of 
spiritual inspiration he has no rival ’ {Creed of Buddha, ad Jin.}. 

The gospel of love is the most inspiring, because 
it implies, when its meaning is fully developed, 
that everything has value — a more thorough 
optimism than anything that is involved in the 
Platonic Good or the Buddhist Nirvana (what- 
ever the exact interpretation of that may be).* It 
is sometimes urged that metaphysical and religious 
views of the cosmos, by representing the attain- 
ment of the moral ideal as involved in the nature 
of things, have a certain tendency to weaken the 
moral motive, by making it appear that individual 
effort is unnecessary. No doubt some metaphysi- 
cal systems have claimed to advance ‘ beyond 
good and evil ’ ; and the same may be said of some 
forms of religion. But, on the wliole, none of the 
deeper forms either of metaphysical construction 
or of religious insight has represented the ideal 
as attainable in any other way than through the 
individual choice of what is best. 

Literaiceb.— T be literature of the subject is so vast that 
only a selection can be made. A. E. Taylor, Elements of yieta^ 
pkysiesy London, 1903, gives a cood general survey. F. H. 
Bradley, Appearance and Reality^y do. 190$, supplies the 
most remarkable of recent attempts at metrvphysical construc- 
tion. L. J. Walker, Theories oj Kn&icledge, do. 1910, should 
be consulted. On the special subject of error, the essay by G. 
F. Stout, in Personal Idealism, do. 1902, is very valuable ; and 
it should be supplemented by reference to B. A. W. Russell, 
Philosophical Essays, do. 1910, and F. H. Bradley, Essays on 
TrtUh and Reality, Oxford, 1914. A. Meinong’s views about 
Geijenstandstheorie will be found in his Untersxichungen zur 
Gegenstandstheorie und Psychologic, Leipzig, 1904, and his Ge- 
samtnelte AOhandlvngen, do. 1913. His important book Ueber 
Annah7nen,do. 1902,21910, throws much light upon the subject. 
On the various attempts at metaphysical construction the 
Histories of Philosophy must be referred to ; E. Caird, The 
Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, Glasgow, 
1904, and R. Adamson, The Development of 3lodern Philo- 
sophy, Edinburgh, 1903, may be specially commended. On 
some of the earlier phases of speculation E.’Schar6, Les grands 
Initiis^, Paris, 1S99, Eng. tr., London, 1912, is extremely inter- 
esting, though perhaps some of his statements are too con- 
jectural and lack evidence. A. Drews, Plotin, Jena, 1907, is 
instructive on a philosopher who is too little known. G. F. 
Stout, Analytical Psychology, London, 1909, indicates the 
most fundamental problems in that subject. On formal logic 
J. N. Keynes, Studies and Exercises in Formal Lngic,^ do. 
1906, and F. C. S. Schiller, Formal Logic, do. 1912, may be 
consulted— the former is constructive, the latter critical. On 
the foundations of the more concrete tvpe of logic A. Ruge 
and W. Windelband, Enci/clojxedia' of the Philosophical 
Sriences, do. 1913, furnish all that is nee<led. J. M. E. 
McTaggart, Studies in Hegelian Dialectic, Cambridge, 1896, 
and A Commentary on Hegel's Logic, do. 1910, supplies inter- 
esting material, both for interpretation and for criticism. B. 
Croce, What is living and what is dead in the Philosophy of 
Hegel, Eng. tr., London, IOI.t, cives perhaps the most search- 
ing examination of the method. On mathematics, 

B. A- W. Russell, Prinoples of Mafh^mntu's, Cambridn-e, 
1903, should certainly be consulted. The Pnadpia 
matu’a, liondon. 1910-13, by the same writer, in conjunction 
with A. N. Whitehead, may be referred to as showing the 
j way in winch the logical foundations of the subject can be 
w.-»rked out- J. Ward, Salnralism and Agnostidsm'^, do. 

I 191J3, discusses the foundation::^ of the natural sciences. W. 

I Ostwald, Vorlesoj^gen uber yaturphilos'jjihie, Leipzig, 1902, 

iThe contrast, in this respect, is well, though perhaps too 
: emphatically, brought out by H. S. Chamberlain, i. 137-200. 
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may also be specially referred to. B. Croce, Msthetic as 
Science of Ex^ession and General Linguistic^ Eng, tr., do. 
1909, is probably the most instructive of recent works on the 
basis of that subject. On ethics reference should be made to 
the art. Ethics (by J. H. Muirhead). The conceptions of 
value and freedom are well discussed by G. E. Moore, in bis 
Ethics^ do. 1912. The philosophical significance of the concep- 
tion of value is brought out with great wealth of illustration 
by B. Bosanquet in The Principle of Individuality and Valuer 
do. 1912, and The Value and Destiny of the Individual {Gifford 
Lectures, 1912), do. 1913. A. Meinong, Psychologiseh‘etkische 
^ ‘ ■ C's. 1894, and C. Ehren- 

i-.'. ", ■ • !i ■ I . ■ ■ 1 ■ '.^-98, are also import- 

J." ■ .•« have done much to 

snow the meiupiiisicai lounuauous ol religion. Perhaps E- 
Caird, The Evolution of Religion, Glasgow, 1S93, J. Royce, 
The World and the Individual, New York and London, 1900-01, 
and J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, Cambridge, 1911, are the 
most noteworthy, in addition to those already mentioned- 
The Creed of Christ^, London, 1906, and The Creed of Buddha, 
New York, 1908, by E. G. A. Holmes, are interesting as 
brining out the relations between the two highest forma of 
religfion, and emphasiang the metaphysical conceptions that 
underlie them. H. Hofifding’s emphasis on * the conservation 
of values’ as the fundamental aspect of religion in his Philo- 
sophy of Religi(m, London, 1^, has also a very special interest ; 
and so has the characterization of * the free man’s worship ’ in 
B. Russell's Philosophical Essays. The general views ex- 
pressed in this art. are further develop^ in the artt. Eteenity 
and Infinity, in the writer’s articles in Mind, new ser., xxii. 
[1913], ‘A Sketch of a Philosophy of Order,’ and xxiii. [1914], 

* The Meaning of Realit}',’ and A Manual of Ethics^, London, 
1915, esp. bk. ii. ch. vi. Reference may also be made to artt. 
Epistemology and Eeeob akd Truth. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS. — See Teansmigra- 

TION. 

METEORS, METEORIC STONES.— See 

Prodigies and Portents. 

METHOD (Logical). — Besides the ideals proper 
to the concept, tiie judgment, and inference, there 
are certain secondary ideals for thought in general. 
These supplement the primary ideals in a way cora- 
parahle with that in which, according to the ethics 
of Butler, the ‘adaptations of human nature 
to virtue’ supplement the ‘eternal fitnesses of 
behaviour’ which had been described by Clarke. 
The secondary ideals should be stated with definite 
reference to the order and process of thinking, 
wliereas tlie primary ideals are descriptions of 
truth when thought. 

A wide licence has been taken by logical writers 
in articulating method, methodology, and applied 
logic ; and it is here proposed tentatively to name 
as secondary ideals systematization, reform, and 
development. The course of thought must be 
such as to approach reality in the subtlety of its 
constituents and the complexity of their inter- 
connexion ; to reconstitute concepts, judgments, 
and inferences, in correspondence with it ; and to 
realize the mutual support that these give to each 
other, as dealing witli the same cosmos. 

Method emerged from an outworn analytic and 
dialectic of Aristotelian origin, and won a place in 
modem logical theory, chiefly through the use of 
the topic made by Descartes iu introducing his 
reformation of philosophy, and through the canonic 
of empirical science introduced by Bacon ; and 
Kant’s subsequent definition of it was in fair 
accordance witli the Cartesian tradition : 

‘Just as the doctrine of elements in logic has for its aim the 1 
conditions of perfectness in a knowledge related to an object ' 
... so, general methodolocv, as the second part of logic-, on-tht 
to treat, in contrast with it, the form of science in general, or 
the wav to evolve science from a diversity of knowledne’ 
(Lo^ie, § 96). 

An even more explicit reference to the course of 
our thinking is desirable, because only in some 
relation to ordered sequence can the ideals of con- 
cept, judgment, and inference become a personal 
discipline, and give not a mere consciousness of | 
‘ validity ’ or of ‘ fallacy,’ but a development of our 
natural ‘ sense of method ’ (cf. J. Brough, T/ie 
Study of Mental Scieme, London, 1903, p. 5ff.). 
The sense of method is an estimate of the extent 


to which the several faculties proper to a convic- 
tion have actually played their part in it. 

1 . Systematization. — The most general impulse 
of thinking is to make a double approach to reality, 
by analysis and by synthesis. 'The impulse has 
been recognized in various logical contexts ; in 
Aristotle’s distinction between problems of reason 
or of essence and problems of fact or of existence ; 
in Descartes’s rule of method to divide the diffi- 
culties of an investigation, and his rule to conduct 
our thoughts in the order of simple to complex ; in 
Newton’s requirement that natural philosophy 
should proceed from compounds to ingTedients, 
from motions to forces, and, in general, from effects 
to causes, before explaining phenomena by causes 
as principles. The impulse follows, as it were, an 
inoelinitely receding horizon. There is neither 
simplicity nor complexity that is final, whether in 
the world of possible perceptions or in the exten- 
sions which scientific imagination may make into 
the imperceptible. 

* Scientists have tried to find it [the ‘ simple fact ’] in the two 
extremes, in the infinitely great and in the infinitely small ’ — 
the astronomer in distances so great as to reduce a star to a 
point, the physicist in the atom, the biologist in the cell (H. 
PoincarA Science and Method, Eng. tr., London, 1911, p. 19). 

Even simplicities so laboured as these are pro- 
visional, if only because the structure of systematic 
science based on them is provisional. 

‘ In the . . . advance of science an uninterrupted, but progres- 
sive series of mental constructions . . . gives us an approximate 
[but only approximate] idea of the inter-connected system of 
Reality’ (F. Enriques, in Encyclopadia of Phil. Sciences, i. 234). 

Under this impulse the course of thinking will 
lead to the actualization of the primary ideals of 
concept, judgment, and inference, but does not in 
itself commit our whole nature, as they do, to 
expectation, submission, and reaction. Its more 
immediate end is reform within the ideational 
content. 

2 . Reform. — Analysis and synthesis provide for 
continuous revision and reconstitution of such 
ideational contents as have previously been avail- 
able for actualizing the primary ideals. 

* Only inasmuch as we are sec free from the accidental associa* 
tions of ideas formed tbroujjh single perceptions, by a happy 
variety of observations and a steady attention to their distinc* 
tions and resemblances do we gradually become co^zant of the 

*rr ; • ^ ■ '* is, and our conception of 

*’■' ’ ENOW’S the necessary pre- 

' hold good in the hetero- 

e: • • I*. . ’f . • ! (H. hotZB, Microcosmus, 

Eng. tr., London, 1885, bk. ii. ch. iv. § 4 [i. 236J). 

The ‘ perceptions ’ here spoken of are ‘ already 
permeated witli the results of sifting critical energy 
of mind,’ but the spirit of reform, more expressly 
than that of systematization, claims to pass by any 
warnings from ancient realism as to the sanctity 
of universals, and equally by those of our modem 
pure logic as to identities, necessities, and system- 
atic coherencies. Its claim is among the inevitable 
paradoxes of permanence and change. 

(а) Individuation . — Even the unity of the indi- 
vidual, of ‘ that which is neither said of any subject 
nor contained in any subject’ (Aristotle), ‘the 
“It” witliout anything added ’ (Occam), ‘ the 
point in the tissue of reality where it accepts the 
predicate ’ (Bosanquet), may he newly isolated and 
identified. This unity is more directly imposed in 
perception and is more firmly sustained by social 
reference and consent than the conceptual, yet 
tlicre still continues scientific controversy on the 
more optional identities, such as independent 
organs or organisms in botanical or zoological 
growth, concrete standards of measurement in 
calculation ; and even as to wliether units are 
possible at all within the flow of psychical life, or 
whether a distinction of pcr.sons .sliould he made 
when consciousness has become pathologically 
discontinuous. 

(б) Classifiration . — The special store of concepts 
embodied in the language of a people or in technical 
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terminology may be seen in course of reform, as 
needs and circumstances without methodical 
analysis modify the meanings of words. A more 
methodical initiative in reform proceeds through 
classification by ‘ natural kinds,’ persistent 
‘species,’ ‘types,’ or evolutionary ‘senes’ — 
metals, grasses, temperament, organisms. But 
classification can follow only where individuation 
leads ; and also our ultimate interests lie in actual 
events, open to our influence, rather than in the 
stereotyped possibilities in a thing, a class, a 
group, or a series. 

(c) Tabulation. — With the purpose of practical 
control of nature. Bacon urged tbe tabulation of 
instances of event. 

‘ Natural and experimental history is so various and diffuse, 
that it confounds and distracts the understanding, unless it he 
ranged and presented to view in a suitable order. We must 
therefore form Tables and .Arrangements of Instances, in such a 
method and order that the understanding may be able to deal 
with them ’ (Sovum Orgonum, ii. 10). 

If our dealing with them is not by way of further 
analy.sis into the elements of natural ‘ form ’ as 
Bacon intended, but is numerical, the tables 
Itecotiie ‘ statistics ’ ; and statistics may be summar- 
ized through ‘graphs’; and the duplication of 
tables into affirmative and negative may be avoided 
by ‘ averages’ ; and inevitable lapses from accuracy 
may be regularized as ‘ probable error.’ 

(rf) Hypothesis . — Method can pursue the syn- 
thesis of .simple elements required in judgment, 
while .still su.spending the assent or final submission 
of our nature to its necessity. The course of 
thought freely varies it' subjects and predicates, 
e.vpands each tentative ‘ form,’ ‘ causal connexion,’ 
or ‘law’ into exemplifications, or each imagined 
‘ fact’ into natural consequences, and verifies these 
as independently tnie or real, or as not so. Many 
recent vMiters, including .Jevons, Sigwart, and 
Bosanquet, teach that such a development and 
trial ot ideas is essential for all inductive inference. 
Thus, if a pencil of light is a composite of vari- 
coloured rays, and is pa.^sed through a prism, we 
shall see the spectrum band ; if the proce.ss is re- 
versed, we shall reconstitute the untinted whiteness. 
If eoliths are of human origin, they should serve 
some jfurpose, and our ingenuity may discover one. 

(«j Culliyation. — A hypothesis may command an 
indefinite number of .such exemplifications or con- 
sequences, both alread}' known and waiting for 
verification. Thu.s the theory of elliptical orbits 
for planetary’ motion covered many planetary posi- 
tions alreacfy registered, and the possibilities of 
further registrations. This is the ‘ colligation of 
facts by means of appropriate conceptions’ 
(Whewell, Korum Organunt Kcnovatum, bk. ii. 
iv.), or the discovery of ‘ types of order ’ (Boyce, in 
Ennjc. of Phil. Sciencei. i. 90)— an achievement of 
intelligence which M’hewell con.siders to be all 
that i-- serious in .scientific investigation, but which 
Mill considers as an operation ‘subsidiary to in- 
duction,' that is to say, to induction as inference 
{Logic, bk. iii. ch. ix. § 3, bk. iv. ch. ii.). 

Lotze in his ‘ pure logic,’ and independently of 
‘ methods of investigation,' undertook to exhibit a 
serial order of .schemata for judgment and inference, 
in which w.as shown an increasing complexity of 
conceptual ili-tinctness. 

‘The various forniti of thought will he arranged in an ascend* 
ing series, in which each higher tneniber attempts to makegood 
a defect in the preceding one, due to its failure tosatisfv,}n 
regaid to its own particular problem, the general impulse of 
thouirlit to retluce coincidence to coherence ’ (^Logic^ Introd. §11) 

Thus the categoric.al form ‘S i.s P,' is followed 
by the hyjiotlietical, ‘if .S is X, it i.s P.' The 
sylloL'ism, if not a mere petitio principii, involves 
tlie further concefitions which constitute the induc- 
tion ami analogy supporting its premis.ses, and 
these, aga.in. send tlieir root.s into larger systems 
ui classification and explanation. Tlims the reform 


of a single concept — e.g., the atom in chemistry, 
the cell in biology, the vibration in acoustics— may 
call for readjustments throughout increasing com- 
plexities of science. 

3 . Development.— But in method, as in organic 
life, the whole may decide the part. Nature is 
more than a ‘ tissue of uniformities,’ as Mill 
described it. It is a unity. And the ideal of 
development means that the system of our think- 
ing reacts upon its diversity of content. In 
perceptual observation, historical narrative, and 
explanatory conceptions of fact objects and in- 
stances are made possible by the growth of know- 
ledge as a whole. 

(а) Perceptual extensions. — Fields of perception 
beyond those of the natural senses may be opened 
through science— e.y., in space by the telescope 
and microscope, in time by the chronoscope and 
bioscope, in composition of substances by the 
spectroscope and radioscope. And extensions of 
sensitivity may be supplemented by artificial 
mechanisms of record, the chronograph, logograph, 
and automatograph. 

( б ) Histoncal interpretation,. — Records of past 
events may be given new values bj’ cumulative 
means of interpretation. Even mere relics may, 
through a convergence of interpretative hypotheses, 
as with the relics of pre-historic man, newly dis- 
close remoter ages for methodical retro.spect. That 
our foresight of events yet to come is not similarly 
from time to time newly lengthened is connected 
with the fact that here the way of hypothesis 
cannot be confirmed by verification. Methodical 
procedure can onlyassnme a number of alternatively 
possible events, and assign to each a probability. 

(c) Explanatory theory . — A given fact newly 
known, or more fully observed, may present many 
varied facets for hypothetical explanation. A 
chipped flint may be conceived as a geological pro- 
<luct, an elastic molecular substance, a surface 
chemically stained, a contrivance of manufacture, 
a tool of purpose. And on each facet may centre 
a separate stress of hypothesis. AVe may collect 
contributory explanations of fact in a science pre- 
dominantly concrete, such as archceology, geology, 
geography. On the other liand, in sciences com- 
paratively or purely abstract, we may systematize 
hypotheses among themselves, as empirical, deriva- 
tive, or ultimate, making exemplification or con- 
sequence incidental only — e.g., in physiology, 
chemistry, mathematics, ethics. But the deepest 
difference within the ‘form of science’ is that 
between a priori science, where exemplification or 
consequence flashes into inference under the magic 
of intuitive construction, described by Descartes, 
and empirical science, where the ordered sequence 
aims and waits to fulfil the primary ideals of infer- 
ence in ‘ u posteriori synthetic judgments ’ (see artt. 
Inference and Logic). 

Litkrati rb. — See uorks mentioned under art. Logic. The 
historii-al progress may !<e followed in the \\nrksof Aristotle 
iPosteriffr Analutica and Descartes {liennlce, and 

Method)^ Aniauld, Bacon, and Whewell {Philomphi^ 0 / Din- 
coverp, London, 1860) as mentioned ; and in J. Harschei, Pre* 
liminary Discourse on the Stody of yatpral Phdusophy^^ 
London. 1851 ; W. Whewell, Uintt/ry 0 / Scientific Ideas'^, do. 

I 1858, and Nocum Organinn ReiviKiituiu^, do. Is58. Of recent 
logi- al systems, those of J. S. Mill, R. H. Lotze, C. W. von 
Sigwart, W. Wundt, and J. Y^nniEmpiricoi London 

1907) give prominence to method. Beside^ the definitely 
methodological books of Davidson, Venn, Jevons, Pearson, 
and Poincar^, also mentioned, the following u)a% be referred 
to on sii^cial topics : G. C. Lewis. Methods of Serration and 
Reasoning in Politico, Ijondon, lS5tJ ; G. Gore, Art oj scientific 
Discotery, do. 1878 ; E. Naviile, La Logique de Vhijprjhese, 
Paris, 1880; H. Hughes, Theory of Inference, London, 1894 ; 
T. B. Strong, and others, Lectures on the Method of Science,, 
Oxford, 1906; H. Poincar^, Science and Hypothe'ns. Ew^. tr.2, 
liOndon, 1914 ; F. Enriques, Problems of Scienrr, Eng. tr., do! 
1914: J. Royce, ‘The Principles of Logic,' in Encyclopcedia of 
' PhiltjSffphical Sciences, vol. i., Eng. tr.. do. 1913. 

! J. Bropjh. 
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METHODISM.— I. History ayd polity.— 
In this article we shall confine ourselves to a de- 
scription of the origin, growth, and leading features 
of the Methodism which is connected with the 
name of John Wesley. The Methodism within 
the Church of England which resulted in the rise 
of the Evangelical party is not within our province 
(see Evasgelicalism). 

1. The rise of Methodism. — According to Wesley, 
the ‘ first rise ’ of Methodism was in Oxford, in 
November 1729 ; the second, in Savannah, Georgia, 
in April 1736 ; and the third, in London, on 1st 
May 1738. We pass over the Methodism that 
found expression in the ‘ Holy Club ’ at Oxford, 
and in the ‘Society’ formed by Wesley in Savannah, 
and strike the path which leads to the origin of 
Methodism as an existing organization. The date, 
1st May 1738, is significant. Wesley had returned 
to England, having learned many bitter lessons in 
Georgia. By his contact with the Moravians he 
had been enlightened and disheartened concerning 
his religious experience. He had learned that, 
althougli he had ‘ followed after the law of right- 
eousness,’ he had not attained to it. His disappoint- 
ment at discovering that he had been pursuing 
a wrong path was intense. The Moravians ex- 
plained his failure by showing liim that he had not 
sought righteousness ‘ by faith, but as it were by 
works.’ His conversations with them left in his 
mind the unanswered question. What is the faith 
that leads to salvation? Waiting in London for 
a solution of the problem that oaffled him, he 
assisted in forming one of the Religious Societies 
so numerous at the time. His instinct for ‘ fellow- 
ship’ was one of the dominant forces of his life, 
and explains much that happened in his career. 
The Religious Society which he joined met in the 
house of James Hutton. It owed much of its 
character to the advice of Peter Bolder, a Moravian 
to whom Wesley was unspeakably indebted for 
spiritual guidance. The Society was founded on 
Ist May 1738. Rules were drawn up for its 
management, and, as was the case in Savannah, 
the members of the Society who were intent on 
cultivating a deeper religious life were divided into 
little companies called ‘ bands.’ The Society grew, 
and its meeting-place was changed to a room in 
Fetter Lane. At first the Society, like the other Re- 
ligious Societies, was in connexion with t lie Church 
of England ; subsequently it was dominated by Mo- 
ravian influences, and this connexion was broken. 

2. Wesley’s spiritual crisis. — IMethodism, as it 
now exists, can be understood only by realizing 
the facts concerning the progress of Wesley’s re- 
ligious experience. By much conversation, by close 
study of the NT, by prayer ‘ without ceasing,' 
he advanced from an intellectual understanding 
of the meaning of ‘saving faith’ to the under- 
standing that comes through experience. While 
he was m the stage of an ever-brightening intel- 
lectual apprehension, he preached the doctrine of 
‘salvation by faith' in many of the London 
churches. He taught it as it stands in the 
Homilie-i ; but it was resented by clergymen and 
their congregations, and the churches were closed 
against him. In this way a policy of exclusion 
from the cliurche.s was commenced, which, after a 
time, profoundly aff'ected Wesley's relation to the 
Church of England. 

During this preliminary stage, Wesley was op- 
pressed with a ‘ burden ’ which was to him ‘ intoler- 
able’ — the burden of unpardoned sin. That load 
was lifted on 2Jth May 1738, in a ‘ room ’ in 
-Mdersgate Street, the meeting-place of one of the 
Religious Societies. 

‘ I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone tor salvation ; and an 
a.Asiirance was •^riven me that He had taken a'way 7iiy sins, even 
miiiet and saved me from the law of sin and death ’ (J ounialfi. 476). 


In that decisive hour he entered into an experi- 
ence, new so far as he was concerned, but an old 
experience not only among Moravians but also 
among many Churchmen and Dissenters. It is an 
extraordinary fact, however, that it had become 
unintelligible to the mass of English Christians. 
Wesley’s ‘conversion’ filled him with the spirit of 
the evangelist. He would gladly have borne his 
testimony in the churches, but he was compelled 
to wait until a wider sphere opened before him. 

3. Beginning of field-preaching. — In April 1739 
Wesley found his opportunity, and began his 
evangelistic work. George Whitefield, a member 
of the Oxford ‘ Holy Club,’ had entered into the 
experience of ‘ conscious salvation ’ before Wesley, 
and had made a deep impression in Bristol by the 
preaching of the ‘new doctrines.’ Being excluded 
from the churches, he went into the open .rir, 
and addressed great crowds of people in Bristol 
and at Kingswood. Having to leave England for 
America, he wrote to Wesley asking him to take 
his place ; Wesley consented, and on 2nd April 

1739 he commenced his famous campaign of ‘ field- 

preaching.’ In addition to preaching in Bristol 
and to the Kingswood colliers, he got into close 
touch with the Religious Societies in the city. 
His genius for administrative reform found scope 
in them. He divided them into ‘bands.’ The 
Societies in Baldwin Street and Nicholas Street 
so increased that it became necessary to buOd a 
‘Room’ for their accommodation. A site was 
secured near the Horsefair, and the ‘ Room ’ was 
opened on 3rd June 1739. Afterwards Wesley 
went to London to assist in composing disputes 
which had arisen in the Fetter Lane Society. He 
again met Whitefield, who, beino- detained in Eng- 
land, had spent hisliii.ciii I.-' .. hi;,, (..multitudes 
in Moorfields, on Kc irdi; ’.(.ii and else- 

where. Wesley joined him in his field-preaching. 
On Ilth November 1739 he held a service amid the 
ruins of ‘ the King’s Foundery of cannon,’ a build- 
ing near Moorfields, which had been shattered 
by an erqrlosion. 'Wesley acquired the site and 
built a ‘ Room ’ upon it, which became famous in 
Methodist history. Some who indulge in regrets 
concerning the separation of the Methodists from 
the Church of England point to the building of 
these ‘Rooms’ as ‘the parting of the ways’; 
Methodists maintain that it was the closing of the 
churches that led to the opening of the ‘ Rooms.’ 

4. First 'Wesleyan Societies. — While he was still 
a member of the Fetter Lane Religious Society, 
SVesley formed a Society of a difl'erent type at 
the Foundery. It was started, probably, in the 
latter end of the year 1739, anu is looked upon 
as the Mother Society of Methodism. In July 

1740 Wesley was practically excluded from the 
Fetter Lane Society. Those who left with him 
joined the Society at the Foundery. By that time 
Societies, under the .special direction of John and 
Charles Wesley, existed in London, Bri.stol, and 
Kingswood. In 1742 Newcastle-uimn-Tyne was 
visited by Charles Wesley, who formed a Society 
there on the new pattern. These Societies are 
called by John Wesley, in the ‘Rules’ which he 
drew up for them and published in 1743, ‘The 
United Societies,’ and they were the nucleus of 
the Methodist Church. In the ‘ Rules ’ a Society 
is described as ‘a company of men, having the 
form and seeking the power of gudline-.s ; united 
in order to pray together, to receive the w ord of 
exhortation, and to watch over one another in 
love, that they may help each other to work out 
their salvation.’ In these new organizations the 
‘band’ system was a prominent feature; but, in 
addition, the Societies were divided into ‘ classes,’ 
each containing about 12 persons who were placed 
under the care of a ‘leader,’ not only for theii 
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own spiritual edification, but also that Wesley 
might be assisted in his pastoral supervision. At 
first the leaders visited the members at their 
houses ; but, that method proving inconvenient, 
the members were expected to meet their leader 
at some fixed place, week by week. The ‘ Rules ’ 
mentioned above are still, with slight alterations, 
the ‘ general rules ’ for Methodists, the ‘ particular 
rules,’ parsed in after years, being contained in 
the disciplinary ' codes ’ of the different Methodist 
churches. In the classes contributions, usually a 
penny a week, were made for the poor. At a later 
date these contributions were given for the support 
of the ministry, a special poor-fund being raised 
from other sources. Stewards were appointed to 
manage matters of finance, and the leaders met 
the ministers and stewards of each Society once 
a w'eek to pay in the moneys that they had re- 
ceived, and to give information concerning any 
member who was sick or might need special 
pastoral attention. Out of these arrangements the 
Leaders’ fleeting arose, which became an integral 
part of the Methodist organization. The oversight 
of his Societies weighed heavily on Wesley’s mind. 
He never worshipped numerical success ; he was 
not content to gather together a miscellaneous 
crowd of people of whom he knew nothmg. He 
supplemented the work of the leaders by \-isiting 
the members himself in their homes, and met them 
once a quarter in the classe.s for personal conversa- 
tion on their religious experience. If satisfied, he 
gave them tickets in recognition of the fact that 
they were members of the Slethodist Society. 

5. Attitude of the clergy. — Those who have 
studied the constitution of the Religious Societies 
will note the affinities and divergences between 
them and the United Societies. One line of 
divergence was caused by circumstances which 
M’esley deeply regretted. The Religious Societies 
were in close connexion with the Church of 
England, and many of their members were fre- 
(juent communicants at the churches. M'esley 
would have gladly preserved this connexion and 
[)ractice ; but .such a course was made imprac- 
ticably by the conduct of the clergy. In some 
jdaces they ananged among themselves to repel 
the Methodists from the Lord’s Table. In Bristol, 
on 27th July 1740, Charles Wesley and a com- 
pany of Kingswood Methodists were sent away 
from the sacrament in Temple Church. Charles 
M'e.sley, therefore, administered the Lord’s Supper 
to the Methodists in the school at Kingswood 
which had been built for the training of the 
colliers' children. In Newcastle-upon-Tyne a 
similar crisis aro.se. It is significant that in New- 
castle the diffii ulty was aggnavated by the fact 
that three of the dissenting ministers of the toMn 
agreed to exclude from the communion all who 
would not refrain from hearing the Wesleys. 
The effect of these exclusions, and of Charles 
IVesley's action, was speedily seen. The Method- 
ists were diverted into a path which gradually but 
decisively diverged from the Church of England. 

6 . Enlisting of lay-preachers. — Another line of 
divergence from the practices of the Religious 
Societies must also be noted. John Wesley's 
conversion made him an evangelist. He longed 
to proclaim the gospel not only to select com- 
panies but to the world. His heart responded 
to tlio coiiii.-el of Lady Huntingdon: ‘Attemjit 
nothing Ic.-s than all mankind' {Jvurnnl. iii. 48, 
note 1). But how could that advice be followed 
by a man in his circiimstaiice.s ? His work taxed 
all his st length. Charle.s Wesley helped him, 
especially in the opening years of his mission, 
and a few friendly clergymen gave him occa.sional 
assistance; but such iielp was inadequate. The 
double task of the pastoral care of his Societies 


and the evangelization of the country was too 
great for a single man. But the way opened. 
He had great skill in discovering and using the 
working-powers of laymen, and he soon found 
himself at the head of an order of lay-preachers 
who shared with him the hardships and the suc- 
cesses of his work. In 1738 and 1739 laymen had 
preached with his consent, but the order of lay- 
preachers is usually considered to date from 1740. 
The importance of this step cannot be exagger- 
ated. The lay- preachers were divided into ‘ itiner- 
ants,’ ‘ half-itinerants,’ and ‘ local preachers.’ They 
first abandoned their business and gave themselves 
entirely to the wandering life of the evangelist, 
under Wesley’s personal supervision. For that 
work, at the beginning, they got no pay ; later 
on a small sum was given them ; but many years 
elapsed before they were rescued from the pinch 
of poverty. Assisted by them, Wesley went out 
‘to reform the nation, particularly the Church, 
and to spread Scriptural holiness over the land ’ 
{3Iinutes of Conference, i. 446). IrVesley’s work 
as an evangelist, an educationalist, a philan- 
thropist, a social reformer, and a pioneer in 
enterprises that have deeply afl'ected the condi- 
tion of the nation must be passed over here. 
Some idea of the toils of himself, his preachers, 
and those who were associated with them in his 
Societies may be gathered from the fact that, 
when he died in 1791, there were 136,622 members 
in the Methodist Societies in Great Britain and 
Ireland, in other parts of the British Dominions, 
and in the United States of America. 

7 . Institution of the Conference. — It is now 
necessary to indicate certain facts which have 
determined the character of modem Methodism. 
While Wesley was ‘the head of his order,’ and 
spoke the last word in matters of administration, 
he thoroughly believed that there is safety in ‘ a 
multitude of counsellors.’ He consulted the bands, 
the leaders, and persons of experience in his So- 
cieties, but the cliief evidence of liis reliance on 
the counsel of others is to be seen in the confer- 
ences which he held with the clergy who helped 
him, and with his lay-preachers. He also as- 
sembled the stewards at intervals in difi'erent 
parts of the country and conversed with them 
on financial and spiritual subjects. Out of his 
annual conferences with the clergy and lay- 
preachers, with whom lay-officers of the Society 
were sometimes associated, arose ‘ the Yearly 
Conference of the People called Methodists.’ To- 
wards the end of his life the vagmeness of this 
description of the Conference was seen to be a 
danger. The power to appoint preachers to the 
numerous chapels that had been built would 
revert after "Wesley’s death to the Conference so 
inadequately described. To meet this contin- 
gency, on 28th Feb. 1784 Wesley signed a Deed 
Poll explaining the words ‘the Yearly Confer- 
ence of the People called Methodists,’ and de- 
claring ‘ what persons are members of the said 
Conference, and how the succes.sion and identity 
thereof is to be continued.’ One hundred ‘preachers 
and expounders of God's Holy Word’ then ‘under 
the care of and in connexion with ’ Wesley were 
declared to be the Conference, and they and their 
successors, to be chosen in the manner laid down in 
the Deed, were ‘ for ever ’ to be ‘ the Conference of the 
People called Methodists.’ This Deed Poll received 
decisive confirmation in 183.5, when the Lord High 
Chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst, and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. Sir Lancelot Shadwell, upheld its validity 
in trials which took place in their courts. In his 
judgment the Vice-Chancellor affirmed that theCon 
ference had been ‘the supreme legislative and execu- 
tive body’ in Methodism since the death of Wesley. 

The Conference in Wesley'.s day was more than 
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a consultative assembly. It took complete over- 
sight of preachers and people. It kejit an eye on 
the moral character and doctrinal beliefs of the 
preachers, and stationed them in their Circuits. 
We shall accentuate only one part of its functions. 
In the form of ‘ Model Deed’ for the settlement 
of chapels then called ‘ Preaching Houses,’ pub- 
lished first in 1763, a clause appears which con- 
stitutes Wesley’s Notes upon the New Testament 
and his four volumes of t^ermons as the standard 
by which trustees were to judge the orthodoxy 
of the preachers appointed by the Conference. 
We may also add that the rights of trustees were 
strengthened by the clause in Wesley’s Deed Poll 
which provided that, with the exception of clergy 
of the Church of England, the Conference might 
not appoint a preacher to the same chapel for more 
than three years successively. 

8. Provision for the sacraments. — One other 
point remains to be considered at this stage. The 
question of the administration of the sacraments 
to the Societies had to be settled. The bulk of 
the Methodist people would not go to the parish 
churches for the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
and provision for its administration in their own 
chapels was urgently desired. In November 1778 
Wesley opened his new chapel in City Road, 
London. In that chapel the sacraments were ad- 
ministered as they had been in some of the other 
Methodist chapels in London and the country. 
Wesley was pressed to extend similar privileges 
to the rest of his Societies. He saw, however, 
that, if he yielded, he would have to qualify and 
appoint some of his lay-preachers to administer 
the sacraments ; and, in his opinion, such appoint- 
ment necessitated ordination. Time and circum- 
stances led him to a solution of the problem. In 
1769 he had sent two of his lay-preachers to New 
York to direct the work which had been begun 
there by certain Methodist local preachers. The 
work in America proved ve^ successful, but the 
War of Independence gave it a new complexion. 
The Anglican clergy were scattered, and many of 
the Methodists had been without the sacraments 
for years. The Americans would have solved the 
dilliculty by ordaining a sufficient number of their 
lay-preachers, but Francis Asbury, who had been 
sent out as a preacher from England by Wesley, 
checked this movement and advised that We.sley 
should be consulted. Wesley had satisfied him- 
self that he, as a presbyter, had the power to 
ordain other presbyters ; but he hesitated to do 
so. In 1784 the American crisis became acute; 
so, after much thought, he appointed Dr. Thomas 
Coke, a clergyman who acted with him, and Francis 
Asbury as ‘superintendents’ in N. America, and 
two other preachers as ‘ elders.’ With the ex- 
ception of Asbury, who was in America, these 
preachers were set apart by Wesley, assisted by 
other presbyters of the Church of England, by the 
imposition of hands. In this way the American 
difficulty was met, and the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, which now number their membership 
by mOlions, entered on their remarkable career. 
Wesley afterwards ordained preachers for Scot- 
land and for Foreign Mission stations. At last 
he took a still more decisive step in this direc- 
tion. In 1788 he ordained Alexander Mather 
‘deacon,’ ‘elder,’ and ‘superintendent,’ and in 1789 
he ordained Henry Moore and Thomas Rankin 
‘ presbyters,’ empowering them to administer the 
sacraments in England. He exhorted them to 
maintain as close an association as possible with 
the Established Church ; but, when that associa- 
tion was no longer practicable, they were to 
proceed to confer on other preachers the ‘ orders ’ 
which they had received (see Proe. Wesleyan Hist. 
Society, ix. 145-154). 


q. Influence of Charles Wesley. — John Wesley 
is justly considered as the founder of the Methodist 
Church, and we have, in the main, dwelt on his 
actions in describing the origin and development 
of the Ignited Societies. It would be unpardon- 
able, however, if we failed to emphasize the ser- 
vices of bis brother, Charles Wesley. During the 
early days of the ‘ Revival ’ he was a daring and 
successful evangelist, facing the violence of mobs 
and rivalling his brother in the activities of the 
wandering preacher’s life. Later he settled down 
in Bristol, and then in London, and his itinerant 
work was restricted. But his influence as a hymn- 
writer was strong, and it is still felt not only 
in Methodism but throughout the Protestant 
Churches. He died on 29th March 1788. 

10. Events following Wesley’s death. — John 
Wesley died on 2nd March 1791. His death pro- 
duced a dangerous crisis. Many thought that the 
time had come when the Methodist Societies would 
fall in pieces. Their stability had been secured, 
in great part, by his firm and reasonable auto- 
cracy. Was that autocracy to be exercised by 
a successor ? The answer was in the negative. 
Then how was the supervision to be maintained 
which he had exercised over preachers and people 
during the intervals between the annual meetings 
of the Conference? The Conference gave the 
answer by dividing the kingdom into Districts, 
each containing a small number of Circuits, the 
preachers in which, being formed into committees, 
were answerable to the Conference for the main- 
tenance of Methodist discipline. The functions 
of these Committees were enlarged from time to 
time, and chairmen, appointed by the Conference, 
were placed over them. This arrangement has 
been greatly developed in more modern times. 
The Committees have grown into District Synods, 
which exercise great influence in the administration 
of Methodism. 

After Wesley’s death the demand for the sacra- 
ments became urgent. The party most favourable 
to the Church of England was first in the field 
and issued manifestos against administration by 
the preachers. These provoked replies, and a 
controversy on the subject was continued until 
1795, when an arrangement was made between 
the Conference and the representatives of the 
trustees of chapels. This arrangement, contained 
in the ‘ Plan of Pacification,’ led to the administra- 
tion of the sacraments in all Methodist chapels. 
As to ordination, it was decided that the reception 
of a preacher into ‘ full connexion with the Con- 
ference ’ should carry with it the right of ad- 
ministration without ordination by imposition of 
hands. In the case of Foreign Missionaries an 
exception was made, and they were ordained as 
in the time of Wesley. In 1836 the Conference 
determined that all its ministers should be ordained 
by the imposition of hands. 

11. ‘ Plan of Pacification.’ — Another subject of 
cardinal importance pressed for settlement. The 
question had to be answered. Who shall possess 
the predominant ruling power of Methodism ? The 
country, at the time of Wesley’s death, was agi- 
tated by the discussions which had accompanied 
the American War of Independence and the French 
Revolution. The doctrine of ‘ the sovereignty of 
the people ’ fascinated many minds, and led to a 
strong wish on the part of some to introduce into 
Methodism a democratic form of government. But 
the most serious contest was between the claims of 
the Conference and of the trustees of ch.apels. That 
contest was settled, for the time being, by the 
‘ Plan of Pacification ’ and by certain regulations 
that were passed at the Leeds Conference of 1797. 
In these documents we find the fundamental prin- 
ciples which still govern the Mother Church of 
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Methodism. The pastoral power of the preachers 
was safeguauled; but its exeicise was limited by 
giving to the Leader'' Meeting additional rights, 
as representing the Societies, while matters of 
linance were placed more completely under the 
contiol of the Circuit Quarterly Meetings in which 
laymen piedominated. Thus, in 1795 and 1797, 
was in.stituted that remarkable ‘ balance of power' 
which i' a peculiarity of the system of Methodism. 
The .'Cttlenient was almost universally approved. 
Out of a membership of nearly 100,000, about 5000 
per.sons who were desirous of a democratic form of 
government united themselves into a Society under 
the leadership of William Thom and Alexander 
Kilhani, and became the Methodist New Connexion. 

12. Connexional system of 'Wesleyan Method- 
ism. — Speaking of Meiliodisni in the present time, 
we may say that the 'VV'esleyan Methoilist Cluirch, 
the mother church of the Methodi.sts, has pursued 
its coiti-e along the line.s laid down by John 
Wc'hy The Connexional system i- intact. The 
Circuit- con-i't of the several Societies within 
their l"mndaries, the District- are composed of the 
Ciii iiil- in their areas, and ‘ the Connexion’ is the 
aggi egate of all the Societies, Circuit.s, and Dis- 
tiiei- in tho-e countries in which Methodi.sin i.s 
csfablisheil in association with the Conference. 
This great oigaiii/ation is kc[it together by the 
luiifying pov. Cl of the Confcicnce. Every attempt 
to introduce the principle of • t’iicuit independency’ 
has l»‘cii siicccs-fuli V resisted. It i.s impus-ihle 
here to describe inliiiitelv the organi/ation of 
We.sleyan Methodism. It is tin* result not only of 
the work of We-ley, hut of the continuance of his 
work, done in hi' spirit, for more than a hundred 
years since his death. We may hrietly note some 
of the changes which ha\c taken ])laco in the 
Conference since the Deed I’oll was signed in 17S1. 
The specific naming of the UHl pieacheis u ho 
compo-ed the Conference prodiii'ed oxcitement nui! 
ill-feeling, e-pecially among preacliers who weic 
not noiiiiiiated in the Deed. In 1791 the ( 'orifi r- 
enee, in accordance with Wesley's reipie-t conveyed 
in a letter, re-olved that all preachers who were 
‘in full connexion' should enjoy every jirivilege 
that I lie mcmhei-of the Conference enjoyed. That 
re-oliiticn aliim-t completely allayed the ill-feeling 
that had been cxi itt d. 

13. Lay-representation and the constitution of 
Conference. — The action of the Confeiciicc in 1S76, 
however, is of still greatm intere-t. .Vlthoiigh no 
alteration can be made in the composition of tiie 
( 'oiifcrence created by Wesley’s I )eed Poll, save by 
prnce— of I ivil law, it lia.s been found pos-ihle 
to a--ociate l.aymen, as well a.- mini-ters. with 
• the lliirclrcd.' The Conference, whii h a— emble- 
annually towards the end of -Inly, imw' meet- in 
two .sle- I.IO'. It- rcpie-.'iit.stive Se— ion i- held 
first, and coii-i-t- of doo minister- and laymen. 
The re-olution- they pas- aie made valid by the 
contirniiiig vote of the ‘ Legal Con ferenee,’ Some 
of the lay-repiescntative- are cho-en by the mini- 
ters and laymen pre-ent at the preceding Con- 
ference: but the greater number are elected hy 
the separate vote of the laymen a.ssembleil in the 
representative Sessions of tlie District Synods held 
in M.ay. Tho-e Se-sion- h.ave been iiiucii eiilargeil, 
not only by the inclu-ion of many laymen who are 
tiienil»?rs of In-trict -nb Committee-, but al-o I'V 
the addition of the repie-cntative- of the Cirrnit 
Quarterly .Meetings, which, in their turn, h.avc 
been greatly enlarged through alteration- made in 
the composition of the Leader-’ Meetings. Th- 
mo-t striking of tlie alteration- in the Leadci-' 
Meeting- I- the addition to tlicm of j "rson« elected 
by the Society -Meeting in e.ai h plm-e to repre.sent 
the member- of tic Society. The vote- for the 
laymen and tic duly iiualilicd women i lio-eii to 


attend the Conference repre.sent a wide constit- 
uency. As there is a permanent ministerial 
element in the Repre.sentative Session of the 
Conference consi.sting, for instance, of memlrers 
of ‘ the Hundred,’ there is also a permanent lay 
element. It i- composed of the lay-treasurers of 
certain funds, along with 48 laymen elected by the 
votes of ministers and laymen jiresent at the Con- 
ference. One-third of this number retire annually, 
and are not eligible for immediate re-election. In 
the Representative Session it is estimated that 
nearly 60 members of the Hundred will be present, 
a quorum of 40 being necessary for the transaction 
of business, according to the Deed Poll. To these 
are added several ministerial officials, such as 
chairmen of Districts who are not members of the 
Hundred, 8 rejiresentatives of foreign missionaries, 
and others. The rest of the 300 ministers are 
cho.-en hy the votes of the mini-ters in the Pastoral 
Session of each S.vnod in Great Britain, the num- 
ber of ministerial ami lay-rcpre-entative.s being 
governed by the priiicijile of projiortion of members 
of Society in the several Di-tricts. The Repre- 
sentative Session of the Conference deals with all 
ejnestions in which the expenditure of money is 
involved, and reviews the work done by the eom- 
niittees of minister.s and laymen that have managed 
the atl'airs of the .several Church ‘Departments' 
during the year. New legislation may also be 
propo-ed on subjects within the province of the 
Ses'ioii, hut such new legislation is not confirmed 
until it has hcen submitted to the Representative 
Sessions of the Districts for consideration and 
reiwrt. 

At the close of the Representative Session the 
Pastoral Se-sion Ls held. This consists of the 
• Legal Hundred,’ the minister.' who have lieen 
mcnihers of the Repre-entative He.ssion that year, 
and other minksters who have received the permis- 
sion of their Syiiinls to attend. When the scheme 
of lay-representation was adojited, it was agieevl 
that all question,- of doctrine, disciidine, and the 
stationing of ministers should he reserved to the 
I’astoral Se—ion, lus also the iiiari.agement of the 
Book Room, the great puhlisliin.g dejiartment of 
Methodism. Tlie Pa.-toral Session exercises strict 
di-cijiline over the mini-rers of the Connexion, and 
also coiisideis all ajipeals in ca.se» of discipline 
affecting members. 'The Circuit Quarterly Meet- 
ings have a right to memorialize the Conference, 
in iKvth its .sessions, on Connexional .subjects, and 
to propose alterations in Methodist rules and regu- 
lations. When ‘ provisional legislation ' is pas.sed 
hy the Conference in its Pastoral -Ses-ion, that 
legislation ha.- to tve submitted for the consideration 
of the niini-ter- of the Di-trict- when as.serahled in 
the Pastor.il Se-sion of the Synods. 

14. Home and Foreign Missions. — The work of 
-MethtRli-m ha- always l>een deemed of greater 
importance than it.- machinery. The wide-spread 
character of that work may he judged from the 
MiP’itrs uf Cunf- r-’iU’c annually publi-hed. The 
Work of the Home and the Foreigm Mi-.-ionary de- 
partments is worthy of -p*'ciai consideration. In 
recent years the evarigi h-fic campaign has been 
quickened by the erection of large Mission Halls in 
some of the luincijial towns of Engkand. The 
example of renewed evangeli-tio enterpri.se in Wes- 
leyan 5Iethodi-m h.as made a deep impression on 
the Churclies of Gieat Rnt.ain and otlier countries. 
The Fo! •eiirn .Mi-- ionary work of Methodism date- 
from 1769 The work gradually increased. In 
178.5 aj.jiointnient- in the I'nited State-, Nova 
Scotia. S’ewfoundland, and .Vntigua apfiear in the 
-Vifiif.-i r.f ('■ ,:t\’rcnrc. Woiking in connexion 
with the ( 'oiib rence. Coke w;v- the leading -pint 
of Methodi-t Foreign Mis-ion.arx- enterpri-e until 
hi- death in 181'!, In th-t year the woik became 
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more completely organized, and the present Wes- 
leyan Methodist Missionary Society was formed. 
In estimating the importance of the work done by 
that Society, it must be remembered that its present 
operations are carried on in a field that is only a 
fragment of the area once occupied. Independent 
and affiliated Conferences formed in the United 
States, Canada, France, S. Africa, and Australia 
have taken over almost all the work which was j 
begun by the British Conference in the several ! 
countries mentioned. 


! the Eastern Section, 6,794,471, and, in the 'Western 
; Section, 25,934,076, making a total of 32,728,547. 

The statistical tables show that there are mai^ 
separate Methodist Churches in the world. It 
! must, however, be understood that the divisions 
that have occurred have not been caused by 
doctrinal differences ; in almost all cases they hav^e 
arisen from varying opinions concerning ecclesi- 
astical constitution and administration. In the 
Western Section the ‘colour question’ has had an 
influence on the number of churches. 


I. CHUBCHES OF THE EASTEKN SECTION. 



OaOBGHBS. 

Ministers. 

Local 

preachers. 

Members 
and pro- 
bationers. 

Churches. 

Sunday 

Schools. 

Sunday 

School 

othcers. 

Sunday 

School 

scholars. 

' 1. 

We 8 le 3 -an Methodist . 

3,066 

24,836 

664,958 

12,542 

9,428 

139,099 

1,094,950 

, 2. 

Primitive Methodist . 

1,192 

16;241 

211,691 

5,136 

4,176 

60,338 

463,821 

3. 

United Methodist 

S95 

6,239 

165,722 

3,021 

2,374 

42,550 

317, 6d7 

4. 

Irish MefcJiodist .... 

244 

628 

29,648 

398 

353 

2.582 

25,834 

t 5. 

Wesleyan Reform Union . 

21 

520 

8,366 

195 

179 

2,746 

21,754 

6. 

Independent Methodist 

414 


8,769 

159 

157 

3,051 

27,703 

' 7. 

French Methoflist 

40 

84 

1,690 

124 

70 

225 

2,456 

8. 

S. African Methodist . 

253 

5,797 

117,146 

3,930 

783 

2,893 

39,329 

9. 

Australasian Methodist 

1,069 

4,701 

150,890 

6,554 

4,021 

23,086 

218,170 


Total for Elastern Section, 1910 

7,194 

59,046 

1.358,880 

32,059 

21,546 

275,576 

2,211,674 


II. CHURCHES OF THE WESTERN SECTION. 


21 . 


CauacHRS. 


Methodist Episi'^opal . 

Methodist Episcopal Church 
(South) 

Methodist Church, Canada 

African Methodist Episcopal 

African Methodist Episcopal 
(Zion) 

Methodist Protestant . 

Coloured Methodist Episcopal 

Free Methodist . 

Wesleyan Methodist . 

Primitive Methodist . 

Union American 3fethodiat Epi 
scopal 

African Union Methodist Pro- 
testant 

Congregational Methodist . 

Congregational Methodist (Col- 
oured) 

New Congregational Methodist . 

Zion Union Apostolic (Coloured) 

Independent Methodist 

Reformed Methodist . 

Reformed Methodist Union Epi- 
scopal (Coloured) 

British Methodist Episcopal (Col- 
oured) 

Japan Methodist 
Total for Western Section, 1910 i 


Ministers. 

Local 

preachers. 

Members. 

Churches. 

Sunday 

Schools. 

Sunday 

School 

otfiv'ers. 

Sunday 

School 

scholars. 

20,765 

i4,ns 

3,489,696 

30,305 

35,590 

374,118 

8,670,999 

7,877 

4,584 

1,883,043 

16,457 

15,980 

127,761 

1,337,108 

2,655 

2,589 

340,091 

3,672 

3,678 

36,503 

340,897 

6,774 

6,302 

606,106 

5,630 

5,695 

39,310 

316,000 

3,488 

3,024 

547,216 

3,298 




1,362 

490 

188,437 

2,390 

2,123 

17,812 

141,899 

2,901 

6,194 

234,721 

2,857 

3,011 

12,044 

219,099 

1,122 

802 

32,112 

1,163 

1,154 

7,662 

44,275 

698 

192 

19,178 

571 

491 

2,523 

21,211 

72 

93 

7,407 

98 

95 

1,511 

12,900 

138 

•• 

18,500 

255 

78 

481 

3,372 

200 

•• 

4,000 

125 

66 

441 

6,266 

337 


15,529 

333 

182 

1,146 

8,785 

5 


319 

5 




59 

,, 

1,782 

35 

27 

143 

1,298 

o3 

.. 

3,059 

45 

36 

212 

1,608 

2 

«. 

1,161 

2 




18 


357 

11 




40 


4,000 

58 

54 

204 

1,792 

20 

6 

700 

21 

13 

125 


138 

81 

12,322 

107 

300 

1,150 

25,826 

48,614 

39,075 

7.409,736 

67,438 

68,578 

623,140 

6,062,135 


} are in some instances incomplete. 
III. SUMMARY OF EASTERN AND WESTERN SECTIONS. 


! Eastern Section 

1 Western Section 

7,194 

48,614 

69,048 

39,075 

1,358,880 

7,409,736 

32,059 

67,438 

21,646 

68,578 

275,576 

623,146 

2,211,674 

6,062,135 

i Total .... 

65,808 

98,121 I 

i 8.768,616 

99,497 

90,124 

898,722 

8,273,809 ! 


Statistics of world Methodism. — It is only 
at the decennial meetings ot the Ecumenical Con- 
ference, when representatives of the Methodist i 
Churches in both hemispheres meet, that an idea ’ 
of the wide-spread influence of Methodism can be i 
gained. Those Conferences were instituted in 1881, ' 
the latest being held in Toronto in 1911. The 
carefully compiled statistics presented to that 
Conference speak for themselves. 

It was estimated that the members and adherents ■ 
of the Methodist Churches, in 1910, numbered, in ' 


There is one Church, bearing the Methodist 
name, which is not represented in the Ecumenical 
Conference — the Welsh Calviniotic Methodist 
Church. Its history and organization should be 
studied in Williams’s valuable book { Welsh Calvin- 
istic Methodism), The Church is closely connected 
in origin with Whitefield’s work in Wales. The 
doctrinal diflerence, indicated in its title, suggests 
a reason for its unique ix)sition among Methodist 
Churches. 

i6. Methodist Episcopal Churches.— The success 
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of Methodism in the United States of America has 
been remarkable. AYe have mentioned some facts 
concerning its origin in 1769, and the action of 
Wesley in ordaining Coke as a Superintendent, 
and two other preaoliers as presbyters, in 1784. 
When Coke arrived in America, he ordained 
Francis Asbury as a Superintendent. Asbnry’s 
work and influence have left a deep mark on 
Methodism in the United States. Like Wesley, 
he was a man of high spiritual tone. He rivalled 
Wesley in evangelistic enterprise, and gathered 
around him men who possessed the courage and 
devotion of the pioneer preacher. The War of 
Independence had made the whole country the 
sphere of the most enterprising Evangelism. In 
settled towns, in clusters of huts, in lonely back- 
woods, the Methodist preacher became a familiar 
figure, as he preached and formed and visited his 
little Societies. The growth of the churches in 
the immense areas in which tlie pioneers worked 
necessitated the helpful supervision not only of the 
Superintendents but also of ‘ Presiding Elders,’ 
who rode hither and thither, constantly giving in- 
spiration and guidance to the scattered evangelists 
and churches. For a considerable time the work 
was carried on in close connexion with the British 
Conference, and on lines similar to those followed 
in England. A Conference was held in the States 
in 1773, at which time there were 6 Circuits, 10 
reachers, and 160 members. Prom these small 
eginnings American Methodism has advanced to 
its present position. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (South) occupy the 
chief positions among the Methodist Churches of 
the United States. They separated in 1844, in 
consequence of discussions which involved the 
question of slavery. We may refer to some of 
the constitutional arrangements of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The members of the Church 
are divided into local Societies, one or more of 
which constitute a ‘ pastoral ohaige.’ A quarterly 
conference i.s organized in each ‘ pastoral charge.’ 
The ‘ travelliii" preachers’ throughout the States 
are membeis of their several .Annual Conference.s, 
the sessions of which they are obliged to attend. 
In addition to the ministerial Annual Conferences, 
a General Conference is held every four years com- 
posed of delegates from all the Annual Confer- 
ences in the States. It consists of pastors and lay- 
delegates, the admission of the latter into the 
General Conference dating from 1872. The minis- 
terial delegates are elected by the Annual Confer- 
ences, each of which is entitled to one delegate at 
least. The General Conference fixes the ratio of 
representation and the manner of election. Every 
four years a Lay Electoral Conference is consti- 
tuted within the bounds of each Annual Conference 
for the purpose of voting on constitutional changes 
to be submitted to the General Conference, which 
is the supreme legislative assembly. The Lay- 
Electoral Conference is composed of lay-members, 
one from each pastoral charge, cho'Cn by the lay- 
members of each charge over twenty-one years of 
age, in such manner as the General Conference has 
determined. Each Lay Electoral Conference is 
entitled to elect as many lay-delegate.s to the 
General Conference as there are ministerial dele- 

g ates from the -Annual Conference. In the 
reneral Conference the ‘General Superintendent.s,’ 
as the bishops are called in the Discipline of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, preside in such order 
as they determine : but, if no General Superin- 
tendent is present, the Conference elects one of 
its other members to preside pro tempore. The 
resence of two-third.s of the whole number of 
elegates constitutes a quorum for the tran>action 
of business. The Genera! Conference elects by 


ballot as many General Superintendents as it may 
deem necessary from among the ‘ Travelling 
Elders,’ as the former I’residing Elders are now- 
called. The Conference has full power to make 
rules and regulations for the Church, under the 
limitations and restrictions laid down in the 
Discipline. The principal restrictions are that it 
cannot revoke, alter, or change the Articles of 
Religion, w-hich were prepared by John Wesley-, 
and which first appeared in The Sunday Service of 
the Methodists in the United States of America, 
published in 1784. Nor can the General Confer- 
ence establish any new standards, or rules of 
doctrine, contrary to the present existing and 
established standards. In addition, it cannot 
change or alter any part or rule of government so 
as to do away with episcopacy or destroy the plan 
of General Superintendency. It is also unable to 
revoke or ch.nnge the ‘General Rules’ of the 
Church. Those ‘ Rules ’ are, with slight variations, 
the ‘Rules of the Society of the People called 
Methodists,’ as drawn up by John Wesley in 1743. 
As to the procedure of the General Conference, the 
Discipline shows that, in voting, the ministers and 
laymen vote together ; but it is provided that a 
separate vote ‘by orders’ may be taken on any- 
question when it is requested by one-third of either 
order of delegates present and voting. In all cases 
of separate voting the conouiTence of the tw-o 
orders is reqmred for the adoption of the proposed 
measure. If the proposal concerns a change of 
the constitution, a vote of two-thirds of the 
General Conference is required. Such, in bare 
outline, is a sketch of some of the outstanding 
features of the organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, but it should be supplemented 
by a study of the book of Doctrines and Discipline 
(1912). In J. H. Rigg’s Comparative View of 
Church Organisations there is a chapter on 
American Episcopal Methodism which contains 
important information enabling the student to 
compare the constitution of the Mother Church of 
Great Britain with that of the Methodist Cliurches 
in the United States. For many y-ears the visits 
of fraternal delegates, representing the Conferences 
of Great Britain and Ireland and America, have 
served to strengthen the bond of union betw-een 
the Methodists of the tw o countries. The American 
Methodists hold a conspicuous position among the 
Churches devoted to the work of Foreign Missions. 

17 . Early secessions. — We have mentioned the 
first important Methodist secession in England, 
taking place in 1797. As the Methodist New 
Connexion is now part of the United Methodist 
Church, it is not necessary to describe its original 
constitution. In 1810 a small Society, numbering 
10 members, was formed by Hugh Bourne in 
Staffordshire, and became the germ of the Primi- 
tive Methodist Church. In 1815 a Society, con- 
sisting of 22 persons, was formed by AVilliam 
O’Bryan in Devonshire out of which arose the 
Bible Christian Church. The rea.sons for the in- 
stitution of these two Societies were similar. In 
the former case Hugh Bourne and AVilliam Clowes, 
two earnest evangelists, were indisposed to submit 
to the restrictions of Metliodist discipline and 
manner of work. They sought and found a sphere 
in which they could have a larger freedom. They 

I made no attempt to agitate the Church from which 
they were separated. They gathered their mem- 
bers out of the neglected classes, and displayed in 
their work much of the spirit of ancient Methodism. 
The same may be said of AVilliam O’Bryan, the 
founder of the Bible Christian Cliurch. 

18 . Primitive Methodist Church. — Next to the 
Wesley-an Alethodists, the Primitive Methodists 
hold the strongest position in Great Britain. The 

I constitution bears, in several points, a strong re- 
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semblance to that of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, but there is a marked difference in the 
composition of the Conference. H. B. Kendall, 
in his Handbooh of Primitive Methodist Church 
Principles and Polity (London, 1913), says : 

‘ The Deed I’oil provides that members shall be formed into 
Classes, Societies, Circuits, and Districts, and that Societi^ 
shall have their Leaders’ Meetings, and Circuits their Com- 
mittees and Quarterly Meetings ’ (p. 61). 

Dealing with the functions of the Annual Confer- 
ence, he sets'forth the provisions of the Primitive 
Methodist Deed Poll. First of all, the Conference 
is to be composed of 12 Permanent Members, irre- 
movable from office except for incompetency or 
incapacity. Next, it is to be composed of other 
persons not exceeding 4, whose appointment is to 
be made by a by-law of the Conference. These 
may he ministers or laymen, official or unofficial 
members. Lastly, the Conference is also composed 
of delegates, who have been elected thereto by 
their District Meetings, one-third of whom must 
be travelling preachers and two-thirds laymen, and 
no layman is to he appointed who is not a local 
preacher, or a class leader, or a Circuit steward. 
After long consideration and much discussion it 
was decided by the Conference of 1876 that the 
number of delegates to be sent by each to the 
highest court should be determined by the number 
of members in the District, 3000 being made the 
unit for one minister and two laymen (p. 61 f.). 
Kendall is of opinion that the Primitive Methodist 
polity is a ‘ modified Presbyterianism,’ one evidence 
of the fact being that tlie Churches are jointly 
governed by ministers and lay-officials, and that 
all ministers are in theory eiiual, the Superin- 
tendent differing from his colleagues only in 
function and responsibility (p. 62). Up to the 
present the Primitive Methodists have not shown 
any strong desire for corporate union with other 
Metliodist Churclies.^ Their Foreign Missionary 
work is confined to Africa. 

Ip. United Methodist Church.— In 1827, 1835, 
and 1849 there were secessions from the M'esleyan 
Methodist Church resulting from serious contro- 
versies concerning questions of goveninient and 
administration. The first was occasioned by the 
introduction of an organ into one of the chapels in 
Leeds. In its course constitutional questions were 
raised toucliing the power of the Conference, which 
re-emerged at a later stage. In 1835 the creation 
of the Theological Institution for the training of 
eandidate.s for the ministry roused strong opposi- 
tion. The first occasion of the disturbance was 
soon nearly forgotten, and the controver.sy turned 
into an attack on the constitution of the Wesleyan 
Metliodist Church. The agitation was elaborately 
organized and vigorously conducted in all parts of 
the country, and brought about the secession of 
several thousands of members, wlio formed them- 
selves into the Wesleyan Association. The 
Association held its first Annual Assembly in 
Manchester in 1836. The Leeds reformers of 1827 
joined the new Church. 

The largest of all the secessions from the 
Wesleyan Methodist Churcli took place in 1849. 
Its immediate cause was the action taken by the 
Conference in dealing witli certain anonymous 
publications in which the personal character of 
ministers holding high official responsibility was 
attacked. But, as before, the controversy soon 
involved the question of the constitution and, 
especially, of tlie power of the Conference. It is 
difficult to state tlie number of persons lost to the 
AVesieyan Methodist Church througli this agita- 
tion. The aggiessive work of Methodism was 
paralyzed for several years. When tlie strife sub- 
sided, it was found that the number of member.s 
in the M'esleyan Methoilist Church was nearly 
100,000 less than wlien the agitation began. The 
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•Keformers’ of 1849-52 formed themselves into 
a distinct community, which, by union with the 
Methodist Association, became ‘ the United 
Methodist Free Churches.’ 

In 1907 an Act was passed by Parliament author- 
izing the union of the Methodist New Connexion, 
the Bible Christians, and the United Methodist 
Free Churches, under the name of ‘The United 
Methodist Churcli.’ Tlie constitution of the new 
Church shows tlie usual indications of compromise ; 
but it retains tlie strong marks of original Method- 
ism. The Conference, wiiich is composed of minis- 
ters and laymen in equal numbers, meets once a 
year. It includes the President and Secretary, the 
President-designate, 12 ministers and 12 laymen, 
who form, in a sense, a permanent nucleus, the 
Connexional officers, the representatives of 
District Meetings, and such representatives of 
Connexional Funds and In-stitutions as the last 
preceding Conference has determined. The whole 
number of the Conference, exclusive of the Guard- 
ian Eepresentatives and Connexional officers, is 
about 300. The Conference appoints a General 
Connexional Committee whicli exercises a ‘ general 
oversight over the affairs of the United iMethodist 
Church during the intervals between the Confer- 
ences.’ The authority of the Church Meeting, the 
Leaders’ Meeting, and the Circuit Quarterly Meet- 
ing is great. These meetings are, to a considerable 
extent, independent of tlie Conference, but the 
Conference has certain rigiits whicli it can exercise 
in cases calling for its interference. The constitu- 
tion of the United Methodist Churcli may be 
studied in the General Buies, approved by the 
Conference in September 1907, a new edition of 
which was published in 1911. Foreign Missionary 
work is being done by this Churcli in China, 
Africa, Central America, and tlie W. Indies. 

20 . Smaller Methodist Churches. — The W esleyan 
Reform Union consists of those Churches and 
Circuits wliich held aloof from the amalgamation 
producing the United Methodist Free Churches. 
In 1859 a constitution was formed which is fully' 
described in a pamphlet published by the Wesleyan 
Reform Union Conference, the latest edition being 
issued in 1896. 

In 1805 several small Churches formed a union 
which held its first Annual Meeting in Manchester. 
The distinctive cliaracteristics of the churches so 
united are an unpaid ministry, conjoined with the 
free church-life of the Quakers and the doctrines 
and methods of Wesleyan Metliodisni (J. Vickers, 
Independent Methodism [Wigan], 1910, p. 3). In 
1898 this union assumed the name of the Independ- 
ent Methodist Church. Its churches are situated 
chiefly in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the northern 
counties, witli some outlying churches in Notting- 
hamshire and Leicestershire, and a few besides 
in Bristol and the south-west. The Independent 
Metliodists e.xcel in Sunday Scliool work. 

Although sharply divided by constitutional 
distinctions, the Methodists of England have so 
much in common, especially in their practical 
work, that they are being drawn nearer together. 
The Ecumenical and other Conferences have done 
much to promote the spirit of fraternity among 
them. In Canada and other countries the 
Methodist Cliurches have united, and Methodist 
reunion in England is often sympathetically 
discussed. 

Liteiuttjbb.— i. POLITT, ETC.— 3/inMtes of the Tearly Conf^- 
ence of the People coiled Methodists, published annually, 
1744-1914* Reports of Proceedings of Ecumenical Methodist 
Conferences, 18S1. 1891, 1901, 1911 ; Rules of the Society, etc., 
aith ^ateinents concerning Church Membership, published by 
direction of Conference (1913); C. Wansborough, Handbook 
oml Index to the Minutes of the Conference, London, Is'.lU ; 
The Sunday Sen ice of the Methodists*, do. 17s4 ; The Book of 
Public Prayers and Services for the fV of the People called 
Methodists, do. IS83 ; Pf'ctrine and Disc‘pline of the Methoiiisi 
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Episcopal Church, Kew York, 1912 ; J. S. Simon, A Summary 
of Methodist Laic and Discipline-^, London, 1914 ; D. J. Waller, 
The Constitution and Polity of the Wesleyan Methodist Church^ 
do. 1905 ; J. H. Rigg, The Connextonal Economy of Wesleyan 
Methndism'^, do. 1879 ; G. Turner, The CoTiatituUon and 
Discipline of Wesleyan Methodism, do 1841; J. Benson, An 
Apolony for the Peoplecnlled Methodists, do. 1801 ; J. Beecham, 

E'iay on the Constitution of Wesleyan Methodism^, do. 
1851 : J. Crowther, A Portraiture of Methodism, do. 1811, 
-l3l5 ; E. Grindrod. A Compendium (f the Laics and Regxda- 
tions of Wesleyan Methodism, do. 1S42 ; S. Warren, A Digest 
of the Laics and R‘>yulations of Wesleyan Methodists^, do. 1^ ; 
W. Peirce, The Ecclesiastical Pnnciples and Polity of the 
Wesleyan Methodists^, do. 1873 ; W. Redfem, Modem Develop- 
ments in Methodism, do. 1906; C. Welch, The Wesleyan 
P >•, J. H. Riggf.jl Cum- 

. . ; : •■! , do. 1807 ; J. S. Simon, 

.If . J. G. Rogers, Church 

Systemsin'the IGth Century, do. 1881. 

ii. History. — C. J. Abbey and J. H. Overton, The Eng. 
Church in the ISth Cenfury\ 2 vols., London, 1896 ; J. 
Stoughton, Hist, of R^'ligion in England-^, 8 vols., do. 1901; 
W. E. H. Lecky, Ihst. of England in the 1^'th Century^, 

T vols., do. IHO'i-lOol, ch. vhi. ; H. S. Skeats and C. S. Miall, 
Hist of the l-'i''-' Churches of England, 16S^-1S'H, do. 1891; J. 
Hunt, RHvjions Thought in England, S vols., do. 1870-73, in.; 
W. Myles, A Chronolooical Hist, of the People eaVed 
Methodisf-^-^, do. 1313; G. Smith, Hist, or Wesleyan Methodism, 

3 vols., do. 1S59 ; .4 Seic Hist, of Methodism, ed. W. J. Towtis- 
end, H. B Workman, and G. Eavrs, 2 vnls., do. 1909; C. H. 
Crookshank, Ihst. of Methodism in Ireland, 3 vols., do. 
1885-83; J. S. Simon, The Revival of Religion in England in 
the Eight‘>enth Century, do. 1907 ; W. Williams, WelshCalnn- 
istic Methodism'^, do. 1S34 ; A Jubilee Memorial of the Bible 
Chrhtian Connexion-, do. 1S6Q; Proceeduvr'S of the Wesleyan 
Histormal S^odety, 9 vols,, Burnley, 1898-1914 ; Centenary of 
Methodist Sew Connexion, London, 13*^7 ; H. B. Kendall, 
Ort^'rt and Hi>f. of thr Prim. Methodist Church, 2 vols., do. 
1905; J Petty, Ih'it. of the Prim. Methodist Cunnexion,do. 
1''70; B. Gregory. . I Handbook of Scriptural Church Principles 
and Wesbyan Methodi^it Polity and History, do. 1888, i8'ui« 
Lights on the Conjiicts of Methodism, do. 1S98 ; J. R. Gregory, 

A ^flist. of Methodism, 2 vols., do. 1911 ; G- Alexander, Hist, 
‘■fthe Methodist Episc'>pnl Church South, New York, 1894; N. 
Bangs, Hist, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 4 vols., do. 

; J. M. Buckley, History of Methodism in the United 
States, 2 \ol3., do. 18'.»6 ; J. F. Hurst, Hist, of Methodism, do. 
l',iMi-04, vols. i.-ui., ‘ British Methodism’ (by T. E. Brigden), 
vols vv.-vL, ‘World-Wide Metho<ligm,‘ vol. vii., ‘American 
Methodism ’ ; H. N. McTveire. Ih^i. of Methods -on, Nashville, ! 
1884 ; A. Stevens, Hist, of Method i<tt Episcopal Church, 4 vols., 
New York. 1864-67 ; A, Sutherland, Methodism in Canada, 

I. ondon, 1903 ; Centennial Volume uf Canadian Methodism, 
Toronto, 1891; J. Dixon, Methodism in America, Ijondon, 
1819; D. Young, Orijjm Hist, of Metho-Hsm tn Wales and 
the Rordern, do. 1893; D, Butler, John Wesley and George \ 
Wkderiebi m Scotland, do. 1899; G. G. and M. G. Findlay, 
Wesley's World Parish, do. 1913; W. Moister, Hist, of 

</an Missions in all Parts of the World, do. 1S71 ; Repoit 
(.J Weiteyan Mefhodiit Missionaru Society, 1913 (oon tains bnef 
ci.f-TofK? of ea'-h ■Mi'-sion); J. M. Buckley, Constitutional Hist, 
m Amer Methexh^m, New York, 19<H>; D. Sherman, <>/■ 
t}-e R‘’\'i<!},,iis vj the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
f’hinch, (’incinnati, 1374; J. J. Tigert, Constitutional Hist, of 
Amer. Epl^eopal Methodism, Nashville, 1S94. There are 
nnmeron*! Colonial and local Histories: G. Osborn, Outlines of 
Wt'^l^unn liihlio-iraphy, London, 1869; R. Green, TAc Works 
of John and Charhs Wesley : A Bibliography, do. 1896 ; W. J. 

Bennett, The Church’s Broken Unity — do., 
n.d., W. J. Townsend, The Story of Methodist Union, do., 
n.d ; J Telford, The Methodist Hymn-Book Illustrated, do, 
1900 

in. Bioi.RM’nr. — J. Harapson. Memoirs of John Wesley, 8 
voh , S'lndi'iland, 1791; T. Coke and H. Moore. Life of 
Ji'hn W’-J.'y I.ondori, 1792; J. Whitehead, The Life of the 
Jl-’f. J'lhn ir. '^’•’'1 and if the. Rev. Charleb Wesley, 2 vols., 
forniin,'’ a H><t. ' f Methi‘d‘ ?m, do. 1793-96; H. Moore, The 
Life ^f ti"^ R '. ' . J"hn IT. -O’f/. 2 vols., da. 1824-25 ; R, Southey, 
The L’f >f Wi’d'iiand Ih-^ Rise and Progress vf Methodism, 

2 vol-.. do. 1 ? 20 ; R. Watson, Life of the Rer. John Wedey 
f!o l^U; L. Tyerman, Life and Tvnf.’i of John Wcsl>'y*>, 3 
\als., da, 1 - ‘ 0 . l.'fe of the Rev. George WhifeOeld, 2 \ols,da. 
1876, The Ort'o-d Methodists, London anri New York, 1S73, 
ir, D’.'i'gnated Sncces^or, John Fletcher, London. 18o2 : 

J. Teiford, L-fe of John Weslfu, do. 1386*. Lif-’ of Her. Charles 

ir-’'’‘"/.da l^SO; T. Jackson, Life of CharUs Wesleu, 2 vols., 
da I6ii; Th Wn}k< of John Weriey, 14 >ols,, do l82;>-31 ; J. 
H. Rigg. Th-' Lienn W^Jey^, do l?9l ; E. Clarke, Su'anna 
Wesley, lio J. Kirk. The Mother of the \Vesby.'\ do. 

1-66; W. H Fitchett, W^dey and his Centuiy, do l'*n6; 
J. H. Overton, ./' ''/i Wesley, do, i-'d ; c. T. Winchester, 
Lif^ of John ir*'/ ”, do. 19''6 ; R. Green, -fokn Wesley. 
ErannebM. do 1'" ^ . The Lire? of Earb/ Meth'^In-t Preachers, 
ed. T. Jack-OK o\ols.,do 1-71; F 'W .’Bzigss. BiJmp Asbury : 
A Dio ’rophieul Study fur Christ"in Wo-k'’,'<, do. 1574 ; W. 
Arthur, /- *- of Guieon On-^eley. do 1-76 . J. W, Etheridge, 
Life of the Rev. Thomas Coke, D.C I , do. liOO. Life of the Rev. 
Adam Clirke, LL.D , do. 1858; T. P. Bunting and G. S. 
Rowe, Life of Jabez Bunting, do. 1337 ; D. Benham, Memotr’i 
of Jamei Hutton, do. 1356; Mrs. R. Smith Lite if Henry 
Moore, do. 1S44 ; R. Chew, Life of Jam do 1^75; 


J. Gnindelland R. Hall, Life of Alexander Kilham, Notting- 
ham, 1799 ; Life of Alexander Kilham, London, 1838 ; Life and 
Times of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, 2 vols., do. 1810; 
Julia TVedgwood, t/o/iu Wdley and the Eiangelical Leuction 
of the Eighteenth Century, do. 1370; W. W. Stamp, The 
Orphan House of Wetiley, do. 1863; The Journal of the Rev. 
John Wesley, A.M., ed. Nehemiah Curnock, standard ed., 8 
vols., do. 1909-15; The Journal of Charles Vfesley, 2 vols., do. 
1849; T. Jackson, The Centenary of Wesleyan Methodism, 
do. 1839; A. D. Godley. Oxford in the Eighteenth Century, 
do. 1908 ; J. H. Rigg, The Chiirckmanship of John Wesley-, 
do. 1886; R. D. Urlin, The Churchman’s Life of do. 

1880; H. W. Holden, John Wesletf in Company xcith High 
Churchmen, do. 1874; I. Taylor, Wesley and Methodism, do. 
1851. John S. Simon. 

II. DOCTRIN E.—L^t u=; look into the soul ani- 
mating the body which has been described. 
Methodism was the oft&pring of the Evangelical 
Revival that took place in England during the 
ISth cent. ; its doctrine was moulded under the 
religious conditions of that age. 

1. Methodism and deism. — A rationalistic deism 
then largely prevailed amongst educated men— a 
system of thought which fenced God oft from inan- 

I kind behind the laws of nature and bounded human 
knowledge by the limits of sense-perception and 
logical reason. The Deity M'as treated as an ab- 
sentee from His world ; and men consequently 
became godless in practice as in thought. I'he 
Revival swept down the.se artificial barriers.^ God 
M’as realized in living contact with His children. 
Tlie sense of the divine M’as recovered; the tran- 
scendent became again immanent to consciousness. 
Accordingly, ‘the life of God in the souls of men’ 
was Wesley’s definition of religion ; ‘ the M’ork of 
God ’ was the habitual Methodist designation for 
the Revival, because in its phenomena God’s im- 
mediate action upon Imman nature M as discerned. 
Hence the empliasis laid in the teaching of the 
Wesleys on ‘ the M’itness of the Spirit ’ (Ro 8). The 
doctiine of assurance — the personal certainty of the 
forgiveness of sins and of restored sonship toM’ard 
God — M’as the ont.^^tanding feature of oiiginal 
Methodism. To mo^t Churchmen of the time 
professions of this kind appeared a strange ‘ en- 
thusiasm’ (see G. Lavington, The Enthusiasm of 
Methodist's rtnd Papists consideretPi London, 1833); 
that a man might know his sins forgiven Mas 
deemed a dangerous pre.sumption. Along M’ith the 
Fatherhood of God, the Deity of the atoning 
Saviour and of the M’itnessing and sanctifying 
Spirit came to be freshly recognized ; an arrest 
was made of the Socinianism M’hich by the middle 
of the 18th cent. M’as rife among both Anglicans 
and Dissenters. 

2 , Methodism and Calvinism. — The Methodist 
forces M’ere soon divided on the question of pie- 
de-tination. Predestinarianism, like deism, mag- 
nifies the transcendence of God at the expense of 
His immanence, reducing finite M’ill to an illusion 
and making man, even in his acceptance of divine 
gr.ace, the passive creature instead of the consent- 
ing child of God. The Puritan theology, in its 
jtrevailing strain, M’as inten^ply ralviniVtic ; and 
to it Whitefield, M-ith the AVehh Methodist leaders 
and the Evangelical clergy generally, adhered, 
M'hile the M e-leys e-poused .Vrrninian vicM’s upon 
election and grace, in thi< re-pect inheriting the 
Higli Anglican tradition. But the sjiring of their 
univer.-:ili''in lay in the seu-e of God s merev to 
mankind revealed within their own breast "and 
interpreted in the broad h'^ht of the NT: they 
sang : 

‘The boundl‘.*«s trrrwp that found out me 
} For every *?oui of man h free ‘ ’ 

Tliey could not preach that (lod ‘uilh ih all men 
t(i he "laved’ under the reservation that lie ha- 
lioomed some, of His mere pleasure, to penlition ; 
a-; Christ’s ambassadors, thin- cri' i, wirhoul auv 
' misjriving, ‘ Ye all may come, vhoiver n M I ' The 
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Wesleyan teaching lifted a cloud from the char- 
acter of God ; it brought salvation to thousands 
who had deemed themselves predestined reprobates. 
Wesley vehemently contended against another 
tenet of Calvinism, maintained by contemporary 
Evangelicals — that of the necessary inherence of 
sin in the redeemed. The current orthodoxy limited 
the salvation of Christ in the degree of its attain- 
ability as well as in the persons by whom it is 
attainable. John Wesley arrived at the conviction 
that the man who is ‘ in Christ ’ may become even 
on earth a thoroughly ‘new creature,’ that it is 
possible to be actually ‘cleansed from all sin’ 
through ‘the blood of Jesus’ (1 Jn 1’) — ‘freed’ (as 
he would say) ‘ from the last remains of sin ’ ; on 
the strength of God’s promises and the warrant of 
experience, he taught his people to seek and expect 
the power to keep continually the Two Command- 
ments of Jesus and so to become altogether holy 
and happy. To this effect he used to quote the 
Communion Prayer, ‘ that we may perfectly love 
thee, and worthily magnify thy holy Name,’ insist- 
ing that this is to ask from God no boon beyond 
His giving. From the moment of conversion the 
Methodist was set at war with ‘ inbred sin,’ inspired 
by the prospect of its extirpation. The Class 
Meeting, with this ideal before it, became a school 
of holiness. The ‘glorious hope of perfect love’ 
proved an abiding spring of spiritual ardour and 
a powerful spur to moral endeavour. Sometimes 
the extravagances and self-delusions of unbalanced 
minds discredited the doctrine of Perfect Love ; to 
such abuse all earnest religious teaching is liable. 
But the sight of the goal of faith given to Method- 
ism quickened and sustained the race for multi- 
tudes. The endurance of the Wesleyan Revival is 
due to the spiritual breadth and sanity of its pro- 
gramme. In this sense Wesley defined the object 
of Methodism as being ‘ to spread Scriptural Holi- 
ness throughout the land.’ The hymns of Charles 
Wesley are the best exposition of Methodism in 
the fundamental respects which we have stated ; 
they served as its keenest weapon in the arduous 
connict which it waged with Calvinism. Along 
with the hymns, the doctrine which inspired them 
has leavened the whole Methodist Church. 

3. Methodism and Moravianism. — Methodism 
owes a peculiar debt to the iMoravian Brethren ; 
their hand led the two Wesleys out of ‘the legal 
wilderness’ into the liberty of the sons of God. 
From this simple people, as well as from William 
Law and the mystics, John W'esley learned deep 
lessons respecting faith and inward religion. But 
there came here also a parting of the ways. Lead- 
ing members of the Unitas Fratrum in England, 
aM others of Wesley’s early associates, were in- 
fected with the mystical tendency to despise the 
e.xternal duties of religion. Regarding the inner 
light and the Holy Spirit’s witness as the sum of 
Christianity, men of this persuasion treated fellow- 
ship and Church order as superfluities; some of 
them verged in theory, if not in practice, upon 
Antinomianism. Among the latter the maxim 
was current, which W^esley denounces as an ‘en- 
thusiastic doctrine of devils,’ that ‘ we are not to 
do good unless our hearts are free to it ’ — in other 
words, that we should leave disagreeable duties 
undone (this was a temporary, but widely operative, 
aberration in Moravianism). In this outbreak 
W’esley saw the peril of the Revival ; he raised a 
barrier against it in the ‘Rules of Society’ (dated 
1st May 174;l), which bear strongly upon private 
and social duty, and by the mutual oversight 
secured through the Class Meeting. Thus the 
experimental in religion was balanced by the 
practical ; inward holiness found in outward holi- 
ness its complement and safeguard. Methodism 
recognized that, while salvation is ‘ through faith ’ 


alone, a true faith ‘ works by love ’ ; it enforced 
the teaching of St. James side by side with that of 
St. Paul, and found the two entirely consistent. 
Their home-training and Anglican schooling stood 
the W’esleys in good stead at this crhis. 

4. Methodism and the Church of England. — 
John and Charles Wesley were sons and ministers 
of the Church of England, and taught (as they 
supposed) her true doctrine. John Wesley quoted 
the Articles and Homilies in vindication of his 
most oppugned tenets. For the guidance of his 
people he revised the Thirty -nine Articles, reducing 
their number by omission and abbreviation to 25 
(so printed in the Wesleyan Methodist Sendee 
Book) : the changes are in many instances signifi- 
cant. There disappear, with others, artt. viii. 
(‘Of the Three Creeds’), xiii. (‘Of Works before 
Jnstification ’), xv. (‘ Of Christ alone without Sin ’), 
xvii. (‘Of Predestination and Election’), xx. and 
xxi. (‘ Of the Authority of the Church ’ and ‘ Of 
the Authority of General Councils’), xxiii. (‘Of 
Ministering in the Congregation’), and xxxiii. 
(‘Of Excommunicate Persons’). The title of art. 
xvi. becomes ‘ Sin after J nstitication ’ instead of 
‘ Sin after Baptism,’ and ‘ Ministers ’ is substituted 
for ‘ Priests ’ in xxxii. ; ‘ Traditions ’ is paraphrased 
by ‘ Rites and Ceremonies ’ in xxxiv., the substance 
of the art. being preserved with notable alterations 
in detail. ‘ The CivO Magistrates ’ (xxxvii. ) W esley 
turns into ‘ the Rulers of the British Dominions,’ 
adding ‘ his Parliament ’ to ‘the King’s Majesty,’ 
merging ‘ Ecclesiastical and Civil ’in ‘all Estates,’ 
and concluding with the first paragraph of the art.; 
he ignores the Royal Supremacy over the Church. 
The artt. on ‘the Sacraments’ and ‘the Lord’s 
Supper’ are reproduced almost verbatim ; but that 
‘Of Baptism’ is curtailed, the definition ending 
with the words ‘ sign of . . . new Birth ’ ; the 
statement that by baptism persons are ‘grafted 
into the Church ’ is avoided, while the clause com- 
mending ‘the Baptism of young Children’ is re- 
tained. Art. ix., ‘ Of Original or Birth-Sin,’ is also 
cut down materially: the Wesleyan teaching on 
Sanctification appeared to conflict with the asser- 
tion that ‘this infection of nature doth remain, 
yea in them that are regenerated.’ ’fhe reference 
to ‘flesh’ and ‘ bones’ is dropped from the art. ‘ Of 
the Resurrection of Christ.’ The general efl'ect of 
the recasting is to emphasize the Protestant and 
Evangelical character of the formulary, to set aside 
the principle of State-establishment, and to elimi- 
nate Calvinism. 

5. Doctrinal standards. — Neither the Articles of 

Religion nor any other Anglican document or dog- 
matic creed was laid down by Wesley as the ground 
of Christian fellowship. The revised Articles of 
Religion were, however, from the first incorporated, 
with certain necessary local adaptations, in the 
constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
America (see Doctrine and Discipline, etc., of this 
Church, pp. 21-26). ‘ There is only one condition 

previously required,’ the Rules state, ‘ in those who 
desire to enter these [the Methodist] Societies, viz. 
a desire to flee from the wrath to come, to be saved 
from their sins.’ This ‘ narrow gate ’ leads into the 
true way ; the earnest seeker of salvation approves 
Christ and the gospel as the sick man his remedy ; 
a deep repentance affords the best guarantee for 
orthodo.xy^. To his preachers, however, Wesley 
prescribed his Notes on the NT and the first four 
volumes of Sermons (ed. 1787-88, containing 44 
Di.scourses) for the b,a.sis of a common understand- 
ing. These standards are introduced into the Model 
Deed regulating the trusts upon which Weslev an 
Methodist church-fabrics are secured, and into the 

. ordination vows of the ministers. Every Local 

j Preacher also declare- hi.s a- ent to ‘the general 

I doctrine ’ contained in the above v ritings as being 
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‘in accordance with the holy Scriptures.’ While 
they present no formal confession or dogmatic 
scheme, the Kotes ami Sermons contain the full 
evangelical creed in solution ; they are a working 
standard framed for a preaching ministry, and have 
proved a sufficient regulative canon for a Church 
that retains its Evangelical consciousness and is 
concerned above all things to preserve the life- 
eonveying spirit of these authoritative documents. 
A Conference Resolution of 1807 forbade the tenure 
of office in the Societies to any person ‘holding 
opinions contrary to the total depravity of human 
nature, the Divinity and Atonement of Christ, the 
influence and witness of the Holy Spirit, and 
Christian Holiness, as believed by the Methodists.’ 

6. Four salient points. — The characteristic 
features of Methodist teaching may be summed 
up as follows. 

(1) Universal redetnpiion. — Wesley and his 
preachers pro tiered in the name of Jesus Christ 
‘a free, full, and present salvation ’ to every sinner 
— a salvation ba.sed on the Sacrifice of the Cross, 
bestowed on condition of ‘ repentance toward God 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ,’ and certi- 
fied inwardly by the witness of the Spirit of God 
bringing peace of heart and the sense of God’s 
fatherly love, and outwardly by a life of holy 
obedience. 

(2) Enhre eanefifivation. — Methodism holds the 
gospel to be a.s large in its intension as in its e.\- 
tension. to be de-igned fur tlie ‘ rooting out’ from 
human nature of ‘ everj- plant which the Heavenly 
Father planted not'; it encourages the Christian 
man to look for the perfect cure, in himself and in 
his race, of sin’s disease. The Rules of Society, 
illustrated by M’esley's social work, virtually in- 
clude the community with the individual man in 
the scope of Christ’s redemption. 

(3) The/elloirihip of believers. — Methodism .stands 
for Christian brotherhood. It honours the minis- 
try and cherishes the two .sacraments ; but, in its 
view, the proof of Church-membership lies e.ssen- 
tially not in observance of .sacraments, nor in obedi- 
ence to priest.s, nor in subscription to creeds, but in 
the fiillilling on the part of Christ’s brethren of His 
law of love by their seeking one another’s company 
and be.vring one another's burdens. 

(4) Ordered Christian service. — ‘ This is the love 
of God, that we keep His coniraandments ’ : the 
Wesleyan Rules of Society «ere conceived as an 
applic.vtion of the commandments of Christ to the 
situation of the Methodist people in e.arly Jays. 
Interpreted with good sense and according to the 
spirit in which they were framed, those rules are 
found applicable to later times and to the circuni- 
stancp, of Metiioiii-ts all over the world. They 
signify that tiie Christian man is Christ's in borly 
as in sjiirit, .'ind is called in concert with his fel- 
lows to l)end everything in life to the furtherance 
of God'' kingdom upon earth. 

The above sketch is a narrative, not a criticism 
— a nanative of tlie gene-i' of Methoilism as a pro- 
iluot of and a factor in the life of Christendom. 
The changes which the system ha.s undergone in 
thought and spiritual character, due to its wide 
e-xpansion and the reaction upon it of later religi- 
ous movement', cannot here be traced. Suffice it 
to say tliat through its manifold division.s and 
diversities of government a striking identity of 
doctrine prevails. Ecimrenical Methodism retains 
the stamp of its origin, 
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MEXICANS (Ancient).— The territory of what 
is now the Repuldic of Mexico wa,-> inhabited in 
ancient timers — as in part it still is — by a great 
diversity of nations and tribes. The plains of 
Northern Mexico were the domain of tribes of a 
low culture stage, living mostly without fixed 
abode, relying cliiefly on the produce of the cha.se, 
and to some extent on agriculture. These tribes, 
of whom we know very little, received from the 
Mexican.s the general name of Chicliimecs. The 
more cultivated nations were concentrated in the 
central highlands, and in the ravines, valleys, and 
coast-plains of Southern Mexico. Though belong- 
ing to difi'erent linguistic stocks, and ditt'erentiated 
as to their advancement in culture, art, science, 
and political power, they were, nevertheless, iden- 
tical in the special traits of their civilization, 
forming, so to speak, one great geographical culture 
province. 

The name Mexicans belongs properly to the 
inhabitants of the city of Mexico or Tenochtitlan, 
who were otherwise called Aztecs, hut the designa- 
tion was extended to all tribes and tribal fractions 
who spoke the same idiom, and were known to the 
citizens of Mexico by the name Naua or Naua- 
tlaca, t.c., ‘ speaking intelligibly.’ Their abodes in 
hi'torical times were tire central highlands, the 
Federal Di'trict. the State' of Mexico, Puebla, 
and Morelos, and the territory of Tlaxcala, where 
they lived intermingled with fractions of the Otuini 
nation, with Mazauas, -Matlatzincas, Popolocas, 
and other primitive nations. From that central 
home {larts of the Mexican nation emigrated, in 
pre-hi'toric times, to the Atlantic coa-st, reaching 
as Liras Guatem.ila, Man Salvador, and the coasts 
and i'l.inds of the great lake of Nicaragua. Tliose 
were the tribes particularly connected with tlie 
mythical name of Toltecs. To tlie Maya-'peaking 
people of Guatemala these emigrants w ere know n 
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by the name of Yaqui, wliich seems to be but 
another name of the Toltecs, who were commonly 
designated by the Mexicans as the Tonatiuh iixco 
Yaqiie, ‘those who went to the rising sun.’ For 
all lliese tribes, undoubtedly, a long succession of 
ages of cultural development must be taken into 
account, since their civilization, at the time of the 
Conquest, might have equalled, at least in many 
respects, that of the ancient nations of the other 
side of the globe. Their religion had reached a 
correspondingly advanced stage of development, 
and was very elaborate, while their pantheon was 
unusually rich. 

1. Religious ideas. — As with all the other 
nations of the world, the religious faith and the 
metaphysical ideas of the Mexicans had in part 
developed from attempts to grasp the connexion 
between the things of this world according to the 
principle of causality ; in part they were the out- 
come of religious practice, and the crystallization 
of magic ceremonies, intended to produce certain 
effects by way of imitation. The great problems 
that presented themselves to the human mind be- 
cause of the movement of the sun, the changes in 
the shape of the moon, ami the varying location 
of the ‘ great star ’ — the morning star — have been 
treated by the Mexicans hr a great number of 
nrythical tales and mythical personifications. 

The most prominent and the most uddely wor- 
shipped Me.xican god, of whom the largest number 
of tales and myths were reported, Quetzalcoatl, 
the ‘feathered snake,’ the creator of men, the 
wind-god of the later priestly school, was, in fact, 
nothing else than a mythical personification of the 
moon, who in her decrease travels to the east, i.e., 
draws every day nearer to the srm, and finally dies 
away in the rays of the risirrg sun. It was believed 
that, wherr dying, this god, or his heart, was trans- 
formed into the morning star. The counterpart of 
this deity, Tezcatlipoca, the young warrior, who 
was regarded as the watching eye, the god who 
sees and punishes all kinds of sin, and the sorcerer 
who roams about in the night, is, in reality, the 
new, waxing moon who makes her appearance in 
the evening sky, and will travel on in the night, 
as the eye of the night. On the other hand, deities 
like Centeotl, the ‘ maize-god,’ have developed 
from certain religious practices — e.g., the placmg 
of maize-stalks or young maize-ears in the houses, 
in order to get rich crops. Xipe Totec, the 
‘iiayed,’ the god who wears a human skin, the 
hide of a sacrificed man, has probably originated 
from well-known ceremonies celebrated in the be- 
ginning of the year in the time of sowing, in order 
to bring about the re-birth of v’egetation. The 
two classes of deified beings met in the one great 
idea that the celestial powers, the sun, the moon, 
and the god of thunder and lightning, were at the 
same time the promoters of the growth and ripen- 
ing of the fruit, and in the conviction that the 
new-born god (the rising sun) and the increasing 
agency (the waxing moon) were the causes of all 
birth and growth and of all that maintains and 
keeps up human life, and that they were the source 
of human life itself. 

The spirits of the dead are to be added to these 
two classes — the ancestors, the founders of the 
tribe who had died in ancient times, and who had 
lived when the sim had not yet m^e its appear- 
ance in the sky. These deified ancestors were 
believed to awaken and to live in the night 
and, conseijuently, were identified with the stars. 
Xiuhtecutli, the god of fire, who had likewise 
existed in the ‘ time of darkness and night,’ before 
the birth of the sun, and was, accordingly, named 
Ueueteotl, the ‘ old god,’ became in some way the 
prototype of these ancestral gods. 

2. Origin of the world. — The Mexicans believed 


that heaven, earth, and the sun liad not been 
I created at once, but that four ages of a somewhat 
imperfect creation had preceded the formation of 
the present world. The first of the.se pre-cosmic 
creations was named Ocelotonatiuh, ‘jaguar-sun.’ 
This was the sun of darkness, or sun of the earth, 
for the jaguar was considered to be the animal 
that swallowed the sun in time of eclipse, and, 
as the earth was the realm of darkness, the jaguar 
was identified with the earth. This first period 
came to an end by darkness, when the jaguai's 
were eating men. Tlie second period was called 
Fcatonatinh, ‘ wind-sun.’ This period came to an 
end by great revolving storms, and men w'ere trans- 
forms into apes. The third period had the name 
Qniauh tonatiuh, ‘rain -sun,’ meaning ‘fire-rain.’ 
In this period fire rained from the sky, volcanic 
ashes and lapilli were strewn over the earth, and 
reddish lava-clifis arose. Men were transformed 
into birds. The fom th period was called Atonatiuh, 
‘water-sun.’ In this period a great deluge took 
place, men were transformed into fishes, and the 
sky fell down upon the earth. The fallen sky was 
raised by the joint action of the gods Quetzalcoatl 
and Tezcatlipoca, and the earth was revived. It 
was only then, in the year called ce tochtli, ‘one 
rabbit,’ that the present world was created. Its 
name is Olintonatiuh, or ‘earthquake - sun,’ be- 
cause this present world is to be destroyed by 
earthquakes. One year after this creation, in 
the year ome acatl, ‘ two reed,’ the god Mixcoatl, 

‘ clond-snake,’ the god of the North — or Tezcatli- 
poca in the form of Mixcoatl — ‘ drew tire out of 
the wooden sticks,’ kindled lire by means of the 
fire-drill. Then men were created, and war was 
begun, in order that there might be human hearts 
at hand for nourishing the siin. The first who 
was killed in war, i.e., was captured in war and 
oil'ered on the sacrificial stone, was Xocliiquetzal, 
the goddess of the moon, for it is the moon who 
dies every month in conjunction with the sun, and 
by her death gives life and strength to the rising 
sun. 

Men being created, and war being commenced, 
there was opportunity for the creation of the sun. 
At the end of the first half of the first Mexican 
cycle of 52 years, in the year ‘ thirteen reed,’ the 
sun was created. 

The gods assembled in Teotiuacan, the ancient city of the 
sun, and took counsel, asking each other who should take 
cha^e of lighting the world. The first who offered himself was 
Tecciztecatl, the moon'god. Again the gods asked which other 
deity would take charge of lighting the world. As no one re- 
plied, the gods requested Nanauatziii, the ‘ bubonic,’ the luetic 
god, to undertake it, and he consented. The gods kindled a 
great fire in the teotexcalli, the ‘ divine stove,’ and Tecciztecatl 
tried first to throw himself into the fire, but he was afraid and 
drew back. 'Then Nanauatzin shut his eyes and threw himself 
at once into the fire, and after him Tecciztecatl did the same. 
This took place at midnight. Then the gods conjectured in 
what direction the sun was to rise. It was in the east, where the 
sun rose at day-break, followed by the moon. 'The chroniclers 
relate that originally the moon possessed the same splendour 
as the son, but the gods struck her in the face with a rabbit, 
so that her splendour darkened, and now the figure of the 
rabbit is seen on the face of the moon. After ha^ing risen, the 
sun and the moon stood still for four days and four nights, 
whereupon the gods resolved to sacrifice themselves in order 
to give life to the sun. After the gods had killed themselvw, 
the son conunenced to move, and ever since has made his 
regular courses, alternating with the moon, 

3. Origrin of men. — When heaven and earth were created, the 
gods took counsel and asked where to beings to dwell on 
the earth. Then Xolotl, the dog who jumps down from the 
fcky — the god who carries the setting sun to the under world — 
w'ent to the kingdom of the dead to fetch a bone of the dead. 
tVlien he had given his message to Mictlantecutli, the king of 
the dead, the latter asked him to move four times round the 
sepulchre in the stone-circle, blowring the conch. The god called 
upon the worms to make a hole in the shell, and thus he blew 
the conch. The king of the dead gave the bone to him, but 
ordered his vassals to follow him and to dig a pit in his way. 
There the god stumbled and fell, the bone slipped out of his 
hand, fell to the ground, and was broken in pieces. The god 
was much grieved, but he arose, picked up the fragments, and 
brought them to Tamoanchan, a region situated far in the west. 
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There the j^oddess Cmacoatl or Quilaztli ground down the fri^- 
paents on the griiidiny-stone, and put the pulverized material 
into the chalckiuhaijnztli, the bowl hollowed out of a precious 
stone, and set with gems. On tliis pulverized material (^uetzal- 
coatl pprmkled blood drawn by piercing his penis with a knife. 
In this way men were generated, and food was found for them 
in the same region oi the west. It was the maize, whose place 
the black ant and the red ant showed to the god. 

4. Heaven, earth and under world, and the abode 
of the dead. — The Mexicans were of opinion that 
from the earth [tlalticpac) upwards there were 
tliirteen regions or heavenly spheres (ilhuicatl), 
and from the earth downwards there were nine 
regions or under worlds (rnictlan). The second, 
third, and fourth of the heavenly spheres were 
the regions where the moon and the clouds, the 
stars and the sun moved, while the uppermost or 
thirteenth region was the abode of Onietecntli, 
Oraeciuatl, or Tonacatecutli, Tonacaciuatl, the 
gods of generation. Tlie second of tlie under- world 
regions was the Chicunauliapan, the ‘ nine streams,’ 
the water that encircled the realm of the dead and 
was in a nay identified with the ocean of the 
wp..tein region. Tlie third under- world region was 
the tcpetl imonamiquian, the gateway !>y which 
the sun entered the under-world region. The 
undermost region was the abode of Mietlantecutli 
and Mictecaoiuatl, the lords of the dead. To this 
under-world region there went, however, only the 
men and the women who liad died in their homes 
from sickness, injury, or the infirmities of age. 
Men who were drowned, struck by liglitning, or 
carried away by malignant fever or contagious 
disease were believed to be taken by Tlaloc, the 
lain-god. Their corpses were not burned, but 
buried, blue colour — tne colour of water and rain 
— having been put on their foreheads. They went 
to Tlalocan, the home of the rain-god, situated on 
a great mountain in the east, a paradise of veget.a- 
tion, in order to serve liim there. Men killed in 
war or sacrificed on the sacrificial stone and women 
who had died in childbed belonged to a third 
order, and went to lieaven, to the house of the 
sun. The warriors went to the ea.st, to receive 
the rising sun ami to accompany him up to the 
zenith. The women had their dwelling in the west, 
in the region of the setting sun. In the morning 
they climbed up to the zenith, where, at noon, they 
received the sun from the hands of the warriors, 
and acconijiiinied him on his downward course. 
At sunset they delivered the sun to the dwellers 
in the under world region, for at night the sun 
illumines the under world, and the dead awaken 
and live. 

5. Principal deities. — A detailed study of 
Mexican mythology and the character of the 
Mexican gods leads to the conclusion that the 
forefathers of the Mexicans worshipped the sun, 
the moon, the morning star, the hearth-fire, the 
maize-god, and the other deities of vegetation, the 
god uho pours down the beneficial rain, and a 
host of nutiiitui and spirits who were believed to 
dwell in particular places, as mountains, caves, 
w.ater-holes, etc. In the course of time those cosmic 
potencies assumed very different shapes in the 
mythopoetic imagination of the people, coalescing 
in part with a deitieil ancestor, or lacing merged in 
certain regional fe;,tivals, thus giving rise to certain 
well-defined divine personages, who in the different 
tribes, towns, and village' were acknowledged as 

altepeydlutli, the ‘ h.eart (or living principle) 
of the town.' 

Thus Uitzilopochtli, the war-god, the particnlar 
protector of the citizens of Mexico (Tenochtitlan,, 
must originally have been the rising sun, or the 
morning star. His mother conceived him from a 
feather-ball coming down from the sky. Her 
other children, the Centzon Uitznana, the ‘ four- 
hundred Southerns ’ (the stars), and their elder 


■ ' ’ moon), seeing their mother 

her, but just at tliis mo- 
1 born. Armed witli shield 
and spear, he came forth from bis mother, decapi- 
tated his elder sister Coyolxauhqui, and drove 
the ‘ four hundred Southerns ’ from the ‘ Snake- 
mountain ’ (the sky). The otlier war-god Camaxtli, 
or MLxcoatl, the god of the Tlaxcaltecs, the ‘ shoot- 
ing god,’ was probably a mythic conception of the 
morning star. Tlaloc was the rain- and thunder- 
god and the god of the mountains. He had liis 
residence on tlie top of a mountain in the east, 
where he owned four cliambers and four barrels, 
from which his servants, dwarf-gods, bailed out the 
water and poured it down on the earth. Stone 
images of this deity are to be found all over the 
country. Tezcatlipoca was the god of the Tezcocans 
and of the tribes dwelling on the slopes of the vol- 
cano. He was the sorcerer who roams about in 
the night, the god who sees and punishes sin, and 
the patron of the idpochcalli, the club-house of the 
young wariiors ; and certainly- developed from the 
conception of the new, waxing moon. Xiuhtecutli, 
the ‘lord of the turquoise,' or Ixcofauhqui, the 
‘god with the yellow face,’ the god of fire, was the 
tutelary deity of the citizens of Tlatelolco and 
their brethren on the western mountain slope, the 
Tepanecs of Tacuba and Coyouacan. Tonatiuh, 
the sun, and Metztli, or Tecciztecatl, the moon, 
had in ancient times been worshipped atTeotiuacan, 
north of the valley of Mexico, and two great pyia- 
mids dedicated to them are still to be seen in that 
place. The moon alone was the pi incipal deity of 
the inhabitants of Xaltocan and of the province 
of Meztitlan, on the borders of the Huaxteca. 
Quetzalcoatl, the ‘ feathered snake,’ the creator of 
human life, the wind-god, was another conception 
of the waning and resuscitating moon. He was 
the great god of the merchants of Cholula and all 
the Mexican commercial colonists, down to the 
provinces of Gnatemaia and San Salvador. Xipe 
Totec, ‘ our lord, the flayed,’ the god of the sowing 
time, the god of vegetation, was generally wor- 
shipped in the whole country ; but it seems that 
the Nauatl tribes on the borders of the State of 
Oaxaca, tlie inhabitants of Tehuacan, Cozcatlan, 
and Teotitlan del Camino were particularly 
addicted to his cult. He is also called god of the 
goldsmiths, because the goldsmiths, located in 
the town-quarter, or clan Yoiiico, regarded him 
as their tutelary deity. Xochipilli, the ‘ flower- 
prince,’ the lord of the green maize, the god of 
food, had his worshippers all along the Atlantic 
slope. He was believed to be incorporated in the 
Quetzalcoxcoxtli, the wild fowl that chants in the 
morning. He liad a brother called Macnilxochitl, 

‘ Five flowers,’ or Auiateotl, ‘ the god of voluptu- 
onsnes.s,' who was the deity of pleasure, of music, 
dancing, gaming, and debauchery. Ome tochtli, 

‘ two rabbits,’ tlie pulque-god, the Mexican Bacchus, 
was the town-god of Tejioztlan, in the State of 
Morelos. 

Female deities were Couatlicue, the mother 
of Uitzilopochtli, worshipped in Mexico City ; 
Ciuacouatl, the female waiTior, the goddess of 
Colhu.acan; Itzpapalotl and Quilaztli, the earth- 
goddess and the lire-goddess of the towns of 
Quauhtitlan and Xochimilco ; Teteo innan, the 
‘ mother of the gods,' or Toci, ‘ our grandmother,’ 
also called Tiazolteotl, the ‘goddess of ordure,’ or 
Tlaelqu.tni, ‘mire-eater’ (i.c. sinner); she was 
generally worshipj>ed as a harvest-goddess; Xochi- 
qnetzal, the godde's of flow ers and of love, had her 
wor'liippers throughout the country, .and a mao- 
niticent pyramid dedicated to her is'still to tie seen 
in Xochicalco, south of Cuernavaca. All the-e 
goddesses, without any doubt, were origin, ally 
moon-goddesses, but developed into goddesses of 
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fertility and generation, into eartli-goddesses and 
patronesses of women’s art. Chalchiulitlicue, the 
‘ goddess whose garments are precious stones,’ was 
the impersonation of running water, brooks, and 
lakes ; Uixtociuatl that of the salt water, and 
accordingly the patroness of the salt-makers. 
Centeotl, the maize-god, was represented either as 
a female or as a male deity, and was particularly 
related to the gods of generation, the authors of 
life. 

6 . Religious practices. — The Mexicans were 
penetrated by a feeling of absolute dependence on 
their gods. They regarded them as the givers of 
all things and as those who inflicted punishments 
upon them, and they were convinced that most of 
these punishments were brought down on them by 
their own sins. In order to obtain the favour of 
their gods or to appease their wrath, they used to 
addre.is them with prayers, to present ollerings to 
them, to humiliate themselves in their presence, 
and to torture themselves in their honour. In the 
work compiled by llernardino de Sahagun, the 
original of which was written in Aztec, he has 
pre.served many prayers directed to several gods, 
distinguished by a high and noble feeling, and by 
a wonderfully refined and poetic language, while 
another chapter of the same work contains twenty 
ancient and very curious songs, which they used to 
sing in honour of their gods at the different anni- 
versary festivals (te.xt, Germ, tr., and commentary 
in E. Seler, Gesammelte Abhandlunqen zur ameri- 
kati. Sprach- tind Altertiemskunde, Berlin, 1902-08, 
ii. 959-1107). 

The offerings which the Mexicans were accus- 
tomed to bring to their gods consisted of food and 
garments, flowers and green twigs {acxoi/atl) to 
adorn their altars, copal, rubber, and different 
kinds of aromatic herbs to bum, and piles of wood 
to heap up and kindle on the top of their temple- 
pyramids. Tliey humUiated themselves in the 
presence of their gods by eating earth (tlalqualiztli), 
t.e., by touching the earth with the finger and 
putting it to the mouth. When they requested 
something from their gods, and before every festival 
dedicated to them, they fasted, eating only once in 
the day, avoided red pepper sauce and every kind 
of spices, abstained from sexual intercourse, and 
did not wash their heads. When the request 
which they had to make was a very earnest one, 
they tortured themselves by piercing their tongues, 
or the margin of their ears, sometimes drawing 
stalks or threads through the hole made in the 
tongue, and offering the blood issuing from their 
wounds, collecting it on agave leaves. If they had 
committed a sin such as intercourse with the wife 
of another man, and wished to atone for it, they 
went to the priests of the goddess Tlacolteotl and 
made confession, and the priests, after having 
heard the confession, imposed some penance — e.g., 
to go naked in the night to some shrines of the 
‘ women-goddesses ’ [ciuateteu), there to deposit 
garments made of the common bark-paper. By 
performing this penance they were believed not 
only to have got rid of the sin committed, but also 
of the punishment for it enjoined by the law. A 
Me.xican religions practice that excited the curiosity 
and even the amazement of the Christian prie.sts 
was the so-called ‘ eating of the god ’ {teoqualiztli). 
At a certain festival a number of devotees assembled, 
and, after having made an image of the god from 
the paste obtained by grinding certain seeds, the 
high priest sacrificed the image and cut it into 
pieces. 'I'he assembled persons ate the piece.s, and 
those who had partaken were obliged to pay for 
a year all expeu^es for the cult of the god in 
question. 

Finally, the ilexicans felt compelled to bring 
living beings as an offering to their gods. They 


sacrificed to the fire-god by casting into the fire all 
kinds of animals that could be found in the fields, 
and th^ also offered human prisoners in the same 
way. The wariiors who had captured them brought 
them, their limbs tied together, and hanging on a 
pole, like captured game, for the fire-god was the 
god of war and of the chase. The Mexicans killed 
quails by decapitating them, as an offering to the 
sun and other deities such as Uitzilopoehtli, for the 
quail was the spotted bird, the image of the starry 
sky. 

They fastened prisoners with extended arms 
and legs to a W’ooden frame, and shot them witli 
arrows. This was a sacrifice for the earth-goddess, 
and was intended to fertilize ' the earth. There is 
no doubt that it was originally meant as an imita- 
tion of the sexual act. They decapitated a woman 
as an image of the ‘ mother of the gods ’ — the moon- 
goddess, the harvest-god — and ffayed her, for the 
old moon, the waning moon, is cut into pieces, 
and her splendour is stripped off. Yet she wouhl 
revive, and therefore the flayed skin of the victim 
was donned by a man who, in the following cere- 
monies of the feast, represented the goddess. 

The Mexicans practised to a terrible extent the 
offering of human hearts, torn out of the bodies of 
living men. They used for that purpose a sacrificial 
stone of a rounded pyramidal shape. The victim 
was thrown backwards on the top of it, his ex- 
tended arms and legs were held by four men, and 
the saerificer, armed with a big stone knife, made 
a broad cut across the breast, under the ribs, and, 
putting in his hand, tore out the heart. The heart 
itself was presented to the sun, and with the blood 
they moistened the mouth of the idols, whUe the 
heads of the sacrificed were put in rows on poles. 
The body was delivered to the man who had cap- 
tured the prisoner and had presented it as a 
sacrifice. He cooked the flesh wdth maize, and 
made a feast of it with his relatives and friends. 
With the thigh-bone of the dead man he made a 
bundle that was hung up on a high pole in the 
middle of the house-courtyard. This was a token 
of the valour of the owner, and probably, at the 
same time, a fetish for luck and piotection. 

7 . Annual festivities. — The Mexicans divided the 
year into eighteen sections of twenty days each and 
five remaining days. On each of these twentieths 
they had a feast with many elaborate ceremonies, 
dedicated successively to various special deities, all 
these feasts being intimately connected with the 
exigencies of the different sections of the year with 
regard to the culture of the soil, sowing, and 
harvesting, and with the changing aspects that 
in the different years those important affairs pre- 
sented to the anxious eye of the labourer. They 
commenced with the ceremonies early in the year 
— in the time of our February. At that time, in 
the houses and on sacred spots — mountains, caves, 
water-holes, and localities considered as the abodes 
of the rain-gods — they set up poles to which papers 
painted with the emblems of the niiiuina of these 
localities wereattaclied ; and thej' carried children, 
who w'ere bought from their parents, to the same 
localities and sacrificed them to the rain-gods, in 
order that these divinities might grant rain in 
sufficient quantity for the crops of the new year. 

In the second twentieth they celebrated a great 
feast to Xipe Totec, the god of vegetation, a form 
of the ancient moon-god. This was just before 
sowing, and it seemed to those ancient philosophers 
to be necessary to fertilize the earth, that she might 
receive the germ and bring forth the crops. For 
this important business a sacrifice of value and a 
vigorous man were required. 

They took a prisoner of war, the most gallant whom they had 
at hand, and with him performed a ceitmony that was in a way 
a testing. He was fastened by a rope to the central hole of a 
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stone of flat cylindrical shape, the.so-called temalacatl (spinning 
wheel of stone). There he had to fight with four other men 
until he was exhausted, after which they bound him, with 
extended arms and legs {manuv.ouhticac), to a wooden frame, 
where he was shot with arrows, so that the blood might drop on 
the earth and fertilize it. This was the original form of the 
ceremony, as it is seen in the pictographs, and as it was per- 
formed in certain ancient towns up to the time of the conquest. 
In Mexico City, howe\ er, when the prisoner was exhausted and 
no longer able to defend himself, he was sacrificed in the reg^ular 
waj , b^ cutting the breast and tearing out the heart ; and many 
prisoners were sacrificed in the same vvay after him. The bodies 
of the sacrificed were skinned, and the skins donned by certain 
men who represented the god in the following ceremonies, to 
show by this garb that the earth-god had put on a new cloak. 
From this custoni this second annual feast was called Tlacaxi- 
peualiztli, ‘ flaying men.’ The feast concluded with a great 
ceremonial dance, wh^-re priests disguised as maize-ears, maize- 
stalks, and other vegetables, or as beings connected with the 
fields, exhibited to the people the abundance of food which the 
new year was expected to bring. 

In the third and fourth twentieths, called 
Tocoztli, ‘awakening,’ tlie temples and shrines 
\\ere adorned with green stalks, and the ears 
destined for sowing were brought to the temide 
of the maize-goddess to he consecrated. The fifth 
feast, called Toxcatl, fell at the time when tlie 
sun, shifting to the north, came to the zenith. 
Tliii wa.s regarded as the real feast of the new 
year, and the present writer has .shown, in Iiis 
explanation of the Humboldt Codices, that the 
day-names by which the Mexicans designated the 
ditierent years correspond to the days with which 
the fea.-t Toxcatl began. In this least a living' 
image of the god Tezcatlipoca, i.e., a prisoner of 
war who in the disguise of this god had repre- 
sented him all tlie year round, was sacrihced, and 
immediatelv reidaced by another prisoner, who, 
invested with the paraphernalia of the god, had 
to represent him m the new year. The sixth 
twentieth, the time when the ramy season set in, 
was celebrated by a general and severe fasting of 
all the priests of all the temples, including the 
little boys in the priestly schools. The Mexicans 
ate at this fea.t a certain meal prepared with 
maize in grain and beans, called ctzallt, whence 
it hears the name Etzalqnaliztli, the ‘eating of 
the meal of maize and beans.' In the seventh and 
eighth twentieth.s the sprouting of the young 
maize-ears wa. celebrated by a ceremonial dance 
of the kings and rulers of the town, and a general 
feeding of the people, the feast being called 
Tecuilluiitl, the ’ feast of the king.s.’ The ninth 
and tenth twentieths were called TIaxochimaco 
and Xocotl uetzi, ‘ when the Xocotl comes down 
(or is born),' or Miccailhuitl, the ‘ feast of the 
dead.’ .-\.t these festivals living prisoners were 
thrown into the lire as a sacrilice to the god of 
lire, and the image of Xocotl or Otontecutli, 
the ‘ god of the Otomi,’ the ‘ soul of the dead 
warrior,’ haMiig the shape of a bird, a butteiliy, 
or of a mummy packet, was placed on the top 
of a high pole, and brought down by the nmle 
youth, vj'ing with each other in climbing to the 
top. 

The eleventh twentieth, called Ochpaniztli, 
‘sweeping the loads,’ w.as the harvest feast, and 
at the same time a great expiation ceremony, bj' 
which evil was taken out of tlie town. 

A woman repr.?<en'in‘.,' Ttileo innan, the ‘ mother of the gotl-s, 
having' been.decapitated at niidnii^ht and flayed, a priest pat 
on the skin ami reprf.sented the in the follow 1114 

ceremonies. From a portion of the skin of the thi"h. a mask 
■was made and worn by the son of the ‘ mother of the grotls,’ 
Centeocl-itztiacohuhqui, the maize-j 4 od, the ‘curved obsidian 
knife.' who is describeti ajj the god of cold and puni**hineiit, 
and is, in fact, oniy another form of the morn:n:r star, tne 
son of the moon-goddess. Tiie principal ceremon\ consisted 
in a ceremonial inijiregnaCton of the godde-tts bv L itzilopochtli, 
and, on the way to meet the god, Teteo inr.an was accom- 
panied by warriors and by phallic deities called Cuexteca 
(men of the province of the Huaxteca). Ceremonial dances 
followed, where Teteo uinan was replaced by the mai/e- 
a'xidess. At the end of the feast warriors, racing with 
each other, took the mask out of the town, and buried it 
somewhere in the terntory of their enemies. The goddess 


herself, i.«., the priest wearing the skin of the victim, was 
likewise driven out of the town, and the skin was hung up, 
beyond the boundaries of the town, on a frame-work dedicate 
to Teteo mnan, being her sanctuary. 

In the twelfth twentieth, called Teotleco, the 
Mexicans celebrated the return of their gods, i.e., 
of the fire-gods, who were reputed to have gone 
out of the country during the rainy season. The 
feast may also be called the ‘ birthday of Uitzilo- 
pochtli.’ It concluded with another fire-ceremony, 
in which living prisoners were thrown into the 
flames. The thirteenth feast, called Tepeilhuitl, 
the ‘ feast of the mountains,’ was another harvest 
feast, when the pulque-gods — the gods of fecundity 
— were honoured by sacrifices, and offerings were 
brought to the rain-gods, i.e., to the gods of the 
mountains. The fourteenth feast, called Queoholli, 
was dedicated to Mixcoatl, the god of hunting and 
war, and was celebrated by a great ceremonial 
hunting. Arrows and other weapons were made. 

The fifteenth feast, called Panquetzaliztli, ‘ rais- 
ing the banners,’ was the great feast of the god 
Uitzilopoehtli, when the myth of the birth of 
this god and the victory which he obtained over 
his brethren, the Centzon Uitznaua (tlie stars), 
were dramatically represented by a combat be- 
tween the warriors and the prisoners designated 
for sacrifice. The fire-snake, the weapon with 
which Uitzilopoehtli had killed his sister Co- 
yolxauhqui, came down from the upper platform 
of the temple to bum the ott'erings heaped up on 
the great cylindrical stone at the foot of the stair- 
case leading up to the platform. The sixteenth 
feast, Atemoztli, was dedicated to the rain-gods. 
The seventeenth, Tititl, was a commemoration 
feast of the dead, at which the chiateteC, the 
‘ women-goddesses,’ i.e., the deified women, the 
spirits of the women who died in child-bed, and 
their patroness Ilamateoutli, the old goddess, the 
goddess of tire, played an important part. The 
eighteenth and last feast was called Izcalli, ‘in- 
creasing,’ and was dedicated to Xiuhtecutli, the 
god of fire, who was honoured by offerings of all 
kinds of animals thrown into the flames. The god 
wa.s represented in tliis feast by two different 
figures — at one time as a god of vegetation, clothed 
in green quetzal-feathers and wearing a mask of 
turquoises and green stones, and at another time 
as the god of the burning tire, clothed in feathers 
of the red macaw and wearing a mask of red and 
black stones. The five last days of the year, called 
nemonfemi, were deemed unlucky. No feast was 
celebrated on them, nor any business of importance 
taken in hand. 

Other ceremonies were performed to the deities 
who were believed to rule certain days, according 
to the name of the day in question, these names 
being composed of one of the numbers one to 
thirteen and of one of the twenty day-signs. As 
these names, in the different years, were not 
assigned to a fixed date — the initial days of the 
years bearing different name= — the fea--’ts of the 
ruler-* of the days were denominated ‘ movable 
feasts.’ 

8. Priests. — For the performance of all these 
ceremonies, filling out, in the true sense of the 
word, nearly the whole yeai, and for the regular 
service of the different gods, many priests were 
eraployeil, called tlamHC'tzqui. ‘ servants.’ They 
were divided into ditierent cla.sses, such as the 
tlenmnaeaqne, ‘ incense- burners,' the UouaquS, 
‘guardians of the idols,' the qu-iqxacuiltin, ‘old 
priests,’ and the omctoihtzin, ‘pulque priests,’ who 
were at the same time the musicians and the 
singers. At the head of all these iiriests there 
were in Mexico City two high juiests, called 
•iuetzalcoatl Totec tlamacazqui and Quetzalcoatl 
Tlaloc tlamacazqui, i.e., the special prit-'ts of the 
two great gods, Uitzilopoclitli and the rain-god 
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Tlaloc, whose sanctuaiies were situated close to 
one another on the top of the principal pyramid. 

9 . General characteristics. — In spite of their 
adherence to bloody sacrificial rites, the Mexicans 
were sober, honest people, of tender susceptibility, 
governed by laws of a high moral standard, re- 
specting the rights of property, detesting lying 
and falsehood, cheerful with their friends, brave 
in war, and unflinchingly obedient to their native 
kings. Their governors and princes exercised 
arbitrary power, but were restrained by unwritten 
laws, handed down from their forefathers, and by 
public opinion. Their punishments were severe, 
but never cruel. Vices such as drimkenness and 
untruthfulness arose with the misery and slavery 
of the Spanish times. In material culture, too, 
the Mexicans were nearly equal to their con- 
querors. Spanish government did not add very 
much to their cultural standard, and to-day the 
Indians are, if not the most refined, certainly the 
most honest, component of the population of the 
Mexican territory. 

Literatuiib. — B. de Sahagtm, Hist, general de las corns de 
Niieva Espafia^ Mexico, 1829 ; T. de Benavente Motolioia, 
Meimriales (=L. G. Pimentel, Do<Mmentos histOncos de 
i.), do. 1903; D. Duran, Hut. de las Indias de Sueva Espauay 
do. 1867; E. Seler, Altinexi'kan. Studien {Veroffentlichungen 
atts dei/i konigl. Museum fur Vdl1cei‘hund^y i. [1388], vi. [1899]), 
Codex Borgia, 2 vols., Berlin, 1961-06, Gesammelte Abkand- 
lungen zur amerikan. Sprach- und Altertumskunde, 3 vols., 
do, 1902-08; T. A. Joyce, Mexican Archceology, London, 
3014; W. Lehmann, ‘Tr^itions des anciens Mexicains,’ 
Journ. de la Soc. des Amiricanistes de Paris, new ser., m. 
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MEXICANS (Modern). — An intimate know- 
ledge of the religion of the ancient peoples of 
Mexico is necessary in order to understand the re- 
ligious life of the present native poj)ulation of the 
country. On first acquaintance with the people 
an impression is given that the Roman Catholic 
religion is everywhere present, yet many of the 
pre-Columbian religious ideas remain. Too much 
cannot be said of the energies and the fervour of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood in their attempts 
to Christianize the natives. The originality of 
their methods and their enthusiasm for the work 
resulted in a marked success. They learned the 
nativ'e languages, and collected much data upon 
the customs and religion of the people, and to these 
early accounts we owe practically all our know- 
ledge of the pre-Columbian life. 

The clergy soon noted the ability of the people 
to read in pictures, and this was turned to account 
in their teaeliing of tlie Roman Catholic Catechism. 
Figures were drawn on large pieces of cloth repre- 
senting most ingeniously, in a series of pictures, 
the various teachings of the Church. These pictures 
were also made in books, some of which, according 
to N. Leon (Am. Anth., new ser., ii. [1900] 726), 
are still used among the Mazahuas of Michoacan. 
A more ambitious attempt was made by the prieris 
to teach the natives the Latin words of the Lord’s 
Prayer and other Articles of the Church. A native 
monosyllabic word was selected, the sound of 
which was similar to a syllable of the Latin word, 
and this word was repre.sented by a picture. The 
first syllable, pa, of pater, was shown by a picture 
of a flag, which in Nahuatl was pantli, and the 
second syllable, ter, was represented by a drawing 
of a stone, tetl in Nahuatl. In this way, picture 
by picture, the native word was known, and each 
word recalled a similar word or syllable in tlie 
Latin. 

J. de Torquemada tells us (Monarquia Indiana, 
Madrid, 1723, xv.) that the Christian priests illus- 
trated the vicissitudes and the instability of life 
by pictures representing a great expanse of water 
on which were vessels manned by sailors. On one 
sliip Indian men and women were praying, with 


garlands of roses in their hands, and they went to 
heaven accompanied by angels, while on another 
vessel the Indians were shown fighting with one 
another, ogling women, becoming intoxicated, and 
receiving glasses of irine from devils. According 
to J. de Acosta’s statement (The Natural and 
Moral Hist, of the Indies, ed. C. R. Markham, 
London, 1880, bk. vi. ch. vii.), in illustrating the 
doctrine of the Trinity, God was pictured with 
three carved heads, and St. Peter and St. Paul 
were drawn as two carved heads with keys and 
sword. As Sapper remai ks : 

* It is easy to suppose that this sort of i>icture must have been 
absolutely incomprehensible to an Inihau, but there is little 
doubt that the effect of these pictures was extremely favourable 
to the spread of Christianity’ (Globus, Ixxx. 126). 

The Spanish were not content with these 

mnemonic and symbolic methods of teaching the 
Christian religion, but soon learned the languages 
of the country, translated the Catechism into the 
various dialects, and preached in the native 
tongues. Priests taught tlie Indians how to record 
their languages phonetically by the use of the 
Spanish characters, and from the early days of the 
Conquest there was a constantly increasing amount 
of printed and MS material in the languages of the 
different peoples of Spanish America. 

M’ith a knowledge of the native languages, to- 
gether with the names and attributes of the vari- 
ous gods, the Spanish priests had a wonderful asset 
in their teaching, and they used their knowledge 
to good efiect. Their explanation of the native 
pantheon was an earnest attempt to incorporate it, 
as much as possible, into their own religion, and, 
accordingly, we find many of the ancient myths 
turned into a new setting, with the saints now 
figuring as the actors in the ancient tales. It is 
difficult to determine how much of this transforma- 
tion was due to the initiative of the priests of the 
new faith, and how much may be attributed to the 
Indians’ own attempts to reconcile their old religion 
with the new. Knowing the tendency of primitive 
man to explain everything in terms ol his own 
mental fabric, we may suppose that many of the 
strange metamorphoses which came about were the 
natural result of implanting ideas upon an older 
foundation, but a result not recognized or author- 
ized by the Church. In many eases the gods of 
the ancient religion were incorporated into the 
new, as when the three most important gods were 
sometimes turned into the Trinity, while the lesser 
gods became the .saints of the Church. The evil 
one already had a counterpart in the Mexican 
religion ; among the Mayas he was Kisin, the 
earthquake. 

The present population of Mexico may be 
divided, for the purpo.ses of this article, into four 
classes as regards their religion ; ( 1 ) those of Spanish 
descent who are true Roman CatWics ; (2) those of 
mixed descent who are nominally Roman Catholics, 
but still retain some of the ancient pre-Columbian 
religious ideas ; (3) those of mixed blood who are 
fundamentally pagans from the Christian point 
of view, with religiou.s rites coloured by Roman 
Catholic teaching ; and (4) those who show no trace 
of the Roman Catholic teaching, and still continue 
to practise the ancient religion. It is, of course, 
impossible to draw a hard and fast line between 
any two of these classes ; the two middle divisions 
are difierentiated only by the degree in which the 
Christian or the native religion predominates. 

Class I. — In the large cities and towns there is 
a numerous population of Spanish-speaking people 
who have little or no Indian blood, and these carry 
out the rites and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
Church as practised in Spain. The festivals of the 
Church are celebrated with great pomp and cere- 
mony, An interesting survival of the teaching of 
the early Franciscans is seen in the Nacimientos, 
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the Pastorales, and the Mystery Plays performed 
at Corpus Christ! uthI at otlier times. Soon after 
the Conquest tlie NiL-red diamas, so popnl.ar in 
Spain at that time, were introduced into Mexico, 
and were regarded as an important means of propa- 
ganda. 

Class 2. — The casual observer seldom sees any 
of the native element among the peoples who have 
been placed in tLi-- division, and he considers the 
population good Roman Catholics. It is only after 
close intimacy extended over a considerable period 
of time, together with a knowledge of the nature 
of the native practices, that one gradually linils 
that the underlying princijiles of the religion are 
based on the native ideas rather than upon the 
Christian faith. The veneer of Roman Catholi- 
cism is removed, and the native religion stands out 
clearly. The greater part of the population of 
Mexico are of mixed blood, with a strong pre- 
ponderance (jf the Indian over the Spanish strain. 
This ty['e of native is present even in the huge 
cities and towns, where a great pro[>ortion of tlie 
lieoj)le fall into Class il, whose religion is Roman 
Catholic, witli an undercurrent of the old ideas. 
The yeiite ot Mexico City, e.t/., are of this class. 

Holy Week throughout Mexico is a time of great 
religious enthusiasm. In addition to the Passion 
Plaj's which have already been mentioned, there 
is a constant round of festivals, many of which are 
strongly flavoured by the native elements. The 
.season of prayer and fasting appeals to the natives, 
some of whom wear the crown of thorns and flagel- 
late themM.'Ive'. From Holy Thursday until the 
Gloria of Saturday the bells of the churches are 
silent, and the matracns, or rattles, take their 
place. Each chihl and adult has a rattle, and the 
streets are full of vendors, each selling some sort 
of noisy toys. On the Sabndo de Gloria new fire 
is struck from the blessed flint. The burning of 
Judas is a common sight in every Mexican town ; 
figures of Juilas, representing him as a man or 
woman, a negro, a .soldier or a knave, a devil or 
a gentleman, are burned in every village plaza. 
Many of these figures contain jars tilled with vari- 
ous object.s, and, when the container is broken, 
the contents fall into the struggling crowd. Fire- 
crackers and rockets often form the hands and 
feet of the.se Judas figures. It is a time of much 
merriment. 

In Mexico City on Viirnes de Dolores, the eve 
of Palm Sunday, there is a long procession of 
decorated boats in the Viga Canal ; and flowers, 
small shrines, and altars are displayed everywhere, 
the native love of flowers and their var ied use of 
them as decoration being seen at this time at its 
best. Thc-e religious festivals play a very im- 
portant part in the life of the people. 

The custom of erecting wooden crosses along 
the roads .and trails is very common in Mexico. 
The traveller, in passing one of these crosses 
for the first time, usually deposits a stone or a 
flower before it. 

It is on the magical side of the religion that we 
find the greatest number of survivals at the present 
time. Symbolic and contagious magic abounds 
among all strata of the population. Some of their 
ideas are, of course, derived from the Spanish 
element, but the greater number are purely native. 
Hypnotic suggestion is the important feature in 
all the ceremonies which deal with healing the sick. 
The air is full of evil spirits, which linger round 
the entrances of the villages, and precautions 
must be taken to placate or outwit them. 

Class 3. —This class is represented in the small 
pueblos in the country districts, where the head- 
man of the village performs the offices of the 
Church, e.xcept at infrequent intervals when the 
priest of the distrii t makes his vi<=it to celebrate 


Mass and to perform marriages and baptisms. 
The native religious ideas are much in evidence, 
for the visits of a prie.st of the Church are often 
too infrequent to make much headway against the 
presence of the strong native religious element. 
This cannot be stamped out among the people, and 
it remains a sturdy growth unless persistent and 
energetic efforts are made to counteract its influence 
by Christian teaching. It is among people of this 
class that the blending of pre-Columbian and 
Christian ideas may best be studied. 

The native elements come to the front especially 
in connexion wdth agriculture and the burial of the 
dead. Incense is burned and offerings are made 
to the go<ls of fertility at the time of sowing ; other 
gifts are presented to the gods of rain ; in some 
eases offerings are given to the wind-gods when the 
burning of the brush of the maize-field is under- 
taken ; and abstention from sexual intercourse 
before the planting is another of the survivals. 
-Ciiiong the Otomi an idol is buried in the maize- 
field, another is kept in the domestic house, and 
.a third in the granary. The hunter may burn 
incense for a .succes.sful hunt, the traveller for a 
prosperous journey. Every house has its santo, or 
saint, often the crudest kind of picture or image, 
and the firstfruits ot the harvest are usually placed 
before this shrine ; in time of sickness and death 
many offerings are made and incense is burned. It 
is the nature of the gifts and the spirit in which 
they are made, rather than the act itself, that show 
the pre-Christian ideas. 

In many of the prayers the native element is 
seen. Sapper tells (Das nordl. Mittel-Amerika, 
p. 270) of the Kekchi praying, ‘Thou art my 
mother, thou art my father,’ a form common in the 
Pupol Vith (q.v.). The Indian origin of many of 
the prayers is seen in the poetical form, the 
parallelisms, the antitheses, and the repetitions of 
single words and phrases. Seler tells of a stone 
idol discovered in a cave in the State of Puebla 
before which olferings of flowers, eggs, and wax 
candles were found. In another ease the visiting 
padre saw, to his indignation, a stone idol occupy- 
ing the place of honour beside the crucifix, on the 
altar of the village church. In a cave in Oaxaca 
a pottery incense pan and two turkey feathers 
were discovered, the feathers having undoubtedly 
been used in connexion with the sacrifice of human 
blood, so common a part of the religious ritual of 
the ancient Mexicans. These definite examples 
will show the hold which the older ideas have 
upon the people, who are nominally good Roman 
Catholics. 

Class 4. — The number of individuals who have 
been placed in this division is comparatively small, 
and, as might be expected, they are found only in 
the most unsettled and inaccessible portions of the 
country. They show practically no influence from 
the outside world in their customs, their languages, 
or their religion. Spanish is seldom understood, 
and the native languages show little change from 
those portions which were recoided by the early 
Spanish conquerors. It is among these people that 
one can obtain a clear picture of the pre-Columbian 
aborigines. The polytheistic ideas c.re still main- 
tained, and many of the gods now worshipped niay 
be identified with the ancient deities of the people 
— Sakaimoka of the Huichols, e.y., is recognized 
as the old rain-god, Tlaloc. It is seldom that the 
ancient gods of the .sun, the moon, the morning 
star, and other planets can be noted in the present 
pantheon, although among tlie Seri of Lower 
California the .sun and moon find a place among 
the gods, and among the Tarahumaie there is a 
‘father-sun’ and ‘ motlier-moon.’ Among the 
pie.sent-day Mayas the sun and moon are servants 
of the gods. 
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Worship by means of prayer, divination, and 
sacrifice takes many ditierent forms. Human 
sacrifice has been abolished, although there aic 
a few sporadic cases where it has been reported 
within the last century. Blooil sacrifice is not 
uncommon among people of this class, the ear and 
other parts of the body being cut with a stone 
knife, and the blood allowed to drop upon the idols. 
Offerings of food and drink now form the main 
portion of the religious practices of the population, 
although burning of copal or other incense to the 
gods is also very common. Compulsory intoxication 
— a common feature of the ancient religion — is still 
carried out by means of the jndque of the Mexicans, 
the hikuli of the Huichols, the tesvino of the 
Tarahumare, and the balche of the Lacandones. 
Divination is practised in many forms, and among 
many peoples there is a class of soothsayers who 
look into the future by means of the movements 
of sacrificed animals, the smoke of the incense, the 
crystal, the image on the surface of a basin of 
water, and many other w'ays. The prayers of the 
Cora, collected and translated by Preuss (Die 
Nayarit-Expedition), furnish an excellent criterion 
of the native point of view towards the gods and 
religion in general. The dances of the people are 
often held for magical purposes. Among the 
Tarahumare, e.g. , the dance is a prayer, a petition 
for prosperity for the harvest, or for health and 
freedom from ill-fortune. 

The idea of renovation, the renewal of the incense- 
burners and the cleansing of the houses and of the 
places of worship at certain times of the year, is an 
ancient practice. Among the Lacandones, at the 
main ceremony of the year, when the firstfruits 
are offered, the entire collection of incense-burners 
is renewed. The old ones are ‘ dead,’ and new ones 
are made to take their place. Priests no longer 
form a distinct class by themselves in Mexico, but 
the head-man of the village or the head of the 
family now performs the priestly fimotions, and 
among some of the tribes the class of shamans still 
remains. It is claimed that one-fourth of the 
Huichols (q.v.) of Northern Mexico are shamans; 
the name of the tribe signifies ‘ the doctors or 
healers.’ It is they who have the power to look 
into the future and who understand and interpret 
the will of the gods. Religious temples, so common 
a feature of the pre-Columbian culture, no longer 
play a part in the religious life, though the 
Lacandones still make pilgrimages to the ruined 
structures where they believe their gods reside, 
carrying with them incense-burners and other 
offerings. The religious piacticesare usually carried 
on either in the domestic habitations or in a house 
set apart for the purpose, this house being called 
topina, ‘ the house of all,’ among the Huichols. 
Women are usually excluded from these religious 
places, except at the termination of the worship, 
when general feasting takes place, and the offer- 
ings, previously made to the gods, are consumed 
by the worshippers. Perhaps the best example of 
a people who have had no contact with Spanish 
ideas are the Lacandones, who live in the State of 
Chiapas on a tributary of the Usumacinta River, 
which forms a portion of the boundary between 
Mexico and Guatemala. The early efforts of the 
Spanish to Christianize these people met with 
failure, and they have remained undisturbed for 
three hundred years. The customs, and especially 
the religion, of this people are important as an aid 
in understanding much of the life of the eaily 
Maya tribes, and many of the ceremonies are 
counterparts of those represented in the pre- 
Columbian MSS. 

A geographical survey of the principal religions 
of the native Mexicans shows an interesting change 
from north to south. From the religious point of 


view, the ideas of the tribes of Sonora and 
Chihuahua are directly associated with tho>e of 
the natives of the south-western poition of the 
United States : the religion of the Puebloan peoples 
and of the Navahos and Apaches shows a striking 
similarity to the religious ideas of the Huichols, 
the Cora, and other peoples of Northern Mexico. 
The rain and the importance of rain are the prime 
factors in the religion of all these peoples. The 
symbolism of the Huichols centres in the pheno- 
mena of nature. In Central and Southern Mexico 
the religious ideas of the present native population 
show a great number of survivals of tlie ancient 
religion of the formerly highly cultured peoples 
belonging to the Nahua, the Maya, and kindred 
civilizations. 

Literatcre. — D. G. Brinton, ‘ DasHeidentuminichristiichen 
Yiikatan,’ Globus^ lix. [1891] 97-100 ; M. R. Cole, ‘ Los Pastores, 
a Mexican Play of the Nativity,' Memnirs of the Ainer. Folk- 
lore Soc- IX. [1907] 1-234; C. Liimholtz, ‘Symbolism of the 
Huichol Indians,’ Memoirs of the Amer. Mas. of Xat. UUt, in, 
[1900] 1-1‘23, Unkiwiim Mexico, New York, 1903, Few Trails 
in Mexico, do. 1912 ; K. T. Preuss, ‘ Parallelen zwischen den 
alten Mexikanern und den heutig;en Htiicholindianerri,' Globus, 
l.xxx. [1901] 314 f.. Die Naijarit-Expedition, Leipzig, 1912; 
K. Sapper, Das nordliche Mittel-Amerika, Brunswick, 1897, 
‘ Kin Bilderkatechismus der Mazahua in Mexico,' Globus, Ixxx. 
125 f. ; E. Seler, ‘Gotzendienerei unter den heutigen Indianern 
Mexicos,' Globus, Lxix. [1896] 367-370 ( — Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen zur amer. Sprack- und Altertkumskunde, Berlin, 1902- 
08, u. 87-93); O. Stoll, Suggestion und Bypnotismus in der 
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MICHAELMAS. — l. The origin of the festiYal 
and the Michael churches in Italy. — The Martiloge 
in Englysshe, translated by Richard Whytford of 
Syon monastery and printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 15'26, records the Roman and Sarum 
tradition of the origin of the festival : 

"rhe xxix day of September. In the mout of gargane the 
reuerend memory of saynt Myohaell the arohaugell where a 
cbircbe of hym is oosecrate that is but of poore buj Idyng yet 
notwistandyng it is adoumed w* many grete vertues ' (Henry 
Bradshaw Society, iii. [1891] 163). 

The Sarum Missal in the calendar has : ‘ 3 kl. 
Oct. Michaelis archangeli,’ and in the te.xt : 
‘ Michaelis archangeli’ . . . Sarum, 
Burntisland, 1861-^3, pp. 25“, 918). The calendar 
of the Westminster Missal of 1363-86 has : ‘ iii kl. 
Oct. Sancti Michaelis archangeli’ (H. Bradshaw 
Soc. i. [1891] p. xiii). The Missal of Robert of 
Jnmifeges, an English Service-Book written, prob- 
ably at Winchester, between the years 1008 and 
1023, has in the Kalendarium : ‘ iii. Kl. Oct. Sci. 
Michahelis archangeli.’ The rubric in the text 
reads: ‘iii Kal. Oct. Dedicatio Basilicae Sancti 
Michahelis Archangeli’ (H. Bradshaw Soc. xi. 
[1896] 17, 215). This agrees with the title in the 
Leofnc Missal (A), a French MS of the first half 
of the 10th cent. : ‘ iii. Kal. Oct. Dedicatio basilicae 
sancti Michahelis archangeli’ (Leofric Missal, ed. 
F. E. Warren, Oxford, 18S3, p. 162). The Kalen- 
darium of the Leofric Missal (B), a Glastonbury 
MS of the latter part of the KHh cent., has: ‘iii. 
Kl. Oct. Sci. Michahelis archangeli’ (ih. p. 31). 
The Leofric Missal (A) is a Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary, and the title is based upon that in the 
<7odex Vaticanns (ii.) published by Muratori : ‘iii 
Kalendas Octobris id est xxix Die mensis Septem- 
bris. Dedicatio Basilicae Sancti Angeli’ (L. A. 
Muratori, Liturgia Romana Veins, Venice, 1748, 
vol. ii. col. 125). This is evidence of the 9th 
century. 

The earlier Gela.sian fbacramentaries cany the 
evidence back to the 7th century. The Vatican 
MS of the 7th or early 8th cent, has ‘ Orationes in 
Sancti Archangeli Michaelis.’ 'The Rheinan MS 
and the S. Gall MS, of the 8th or early 9th 
cent., have the title : ‘ Dedicatio Basilicae Angeli 
Michaelis’ (H. A. Wilson, The Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary, Oxford, 1894, p. 200). 
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Tile xuliiic ill the Leoniau Sacramentary tlirows ' Angelo, assigning its dedication to Boniface ni. 
^till fiiitiiei light on the oiigin of the festival. It i or Boniface IV. (COT -Sit), in memory of the 
stand- clone in a'signine it to IfOth Sept, and not staying of the plague under Gregory the Great 
29th Sept., hut it add- a note of locality which (C. Baioniii'. Mnrfyi'oloriii'.ni Hoinrnutin, Venice, 
ditlci- iomu that tit the later Homan tradition: 1602, p. 54t). 

‘ I’lid. G.i! (tot. N Biilicae .\ngeli in Salaria’ ii. The rhin-rh on the Jhu The dedica- 

h. L oltoc, ,S iryti„ic,t‘iii-iniii Li',iunniiin, Gam- tion festival of Sept. 29 would seem to have three 
hrid'ie, Isoji, p. luG). Feltoe refers to a 9th cent. i steps in historical progress. The earliest has re- 
M.S at I’adii.', \Gucli icad.s : ‘29. 'sept. Dedic. hasil. ' ferenee to the church on the Via Salaria, the second 
S, angcli .^^lcllahelis via Salari:’ ’ (<6. p. 203). i to the Apulian church on Monte Gargano, the 
Martin llulc, in his ‘.\nalyLiial Study of the! third to the church on the Castel S. Angelo. The 
l.eoniaii Siu ramentary ’ {.IThSi ix. [lOl.iS] 51."> If., ' -ixtli iriile-storre on the Via Salaria is north of the 
X. [1908] 54 tf), traces the niatei ials of this Verona j site of Fidena', somewhere lietween Castel Girrbileo 
.MS of the 7th cent, to tliice collcctiori- m.ule | and Casale MarcigUano. The Casali Sette Bagni, 
during the poutilicates of Leo I. (440-461), Hilarirs j which lies on the hill side north of the little stream 
(461-468), and Simplicius (468-483). Tliis carries : of tlie Allia, cannot be far from the old Basilica of 
the evidence of the ruliric to the 5tii century. ! St. Michael. The evidence from tlie Michael shrine 
Tlie festiv.il is, therefore, in its origin the dedica- near Spoleto, which was known for its liealing 
tion fe-tival ot a church. The evidence is not ; spring-, m.ay explain the origin of the dedication, 
conlined to the liturgical iHiok.s of the Itonian rite. ! iii. 'I'/f rhujrh nn Moitle Gnrffano. — Monte 
The early Mo/arabic lite is repie.sented in a MS of , Gargano juts out from the north end of Apulia 
the lull cent, at I’aiis (Bitil. Nat. nov. acq. lat. into the Adriatic. The Michael shrine is on the 
2171). Ill a short tieatise, Adniintintiones Fenti- ! Monte .s. Angelo, about ten miles from Manfre- 
'■itnliini, the festival is announced thus: ‘Ad- 1 doiii.a, the ancient Sipuntnni. The dedication is 
veniente diae il. fe-tivita-s erit dedicatio sancti ' a.ssigned to the last yeais of the 5th century. 
Micaheli- all'll ingeli vel socioiuiii ein- ' (MS 2171, | Baronins refers to it under the year 493 (Aniifi/tw 
[). 25), .\nil in the I.'qiuut, a calendar I Fi-chfiasti'i, ed. Mainz, 16(41-05, sub anno xliii. ; 

in tlie -aine .MS under Sept. 29, is: ‘iii. (Kal. j ef. his Mmi'ii-. Rom., \>. ’26\). The ‘.Tpparitio S. 
Oct.) dedicatio -aneti Micaheli- arcangeli ’ (G. j Mieli. .\iig.’ is kept on May 8. The iiGv Ponfi- 
Morin, ‘Liber (.'cmiicus.' .lii,-i-itotn .l/oeiv/.-ofuno, iyieo/G of .Vnasta-iusBibliothecarius reads: ‘ Huius 
i. [18931 392, 402). I'oiiteiiipoiary MS from the temporilms inventa est Ecelesia sancti Angeli in 
same .8[i.‘ini.sli mona-tery of Silo- in Old Castile j Monte Gargano’ (Liber Pont. cli. 5(4, S. Gelasius). 
(Brit. Mn-. .\dd. .MS 30851) ha« two hymns: ‘in U was a great centre of pilgrimage in the lOtli 
diem Sancti .Micaeli .Crcangeli,’ vvlieie reference is century. Otto III. visited the sanctuary in 998. 
made to the ‘socii.’ The first hymn has the line : The fact rests on the credible witness of the Vita 
‘nt glorietnr in dco onm consortes .-ocio-': and .8'. iJomio/Wi of Petrus Daniiann.s (F. Gregorovius, 
the second; ' ITielo Gabrielo Bafaelo soeius’ .8’foria</e//iiCi7/'d//iPo»iri,ltal.ed.,Veiiiee,lS72- 
(Moza, -111,0 I\-ilt--r, H. Br.adsliavv Soe. xxx. [19()5] 76, iii. 559). In the clinrcli was a .spring of water 
254, 256'. riie ,\inbro-ian rite in the T2th cent. i which was held to he a cure for fever: 


refei- to the 'dedicatio in monte Gargano.’ The | 
K'llnidiiniim li.is : ‘iii. k, Oct. s. .Mii'haelis in' 
monte (largam ' and the o,,/,, pro tt. nn rinrHm 
ihi i.iion-- : 'dedicatio .- Mnhaeli- in monte Gar 
gano ' ( I’.eroldn-, ed. .41, .M/igi-tretti, .Milan. 1894, 
PP. ll. lTc 

1 7 ,!■ ! 'n-.t- ttu .s . rq.-ln nt Riim--. — Quentin ha- 
-iitcd the fnitliei evidence of the Martyrologies. 
I'll ' c.irlie-t entry ;- that of the .Martyrology of 
Bede: 'ill, Kl. Oit. Oedicatio eccle.siae .-aucti 
.iiigeli .Michaeli-,' 'I'nis is modified by the Macon 
.MSS : ‘ Koinao, dedictio h.asilieae -aneti angeli’ : 
by the Clerino’i'i M.S : • Boniae. dedicatio biv-ilicae 
-luieti Mikaeli- nnhanncli'; and bv the Boh)',;na 


‘Exip«n.vuteui Saxo quo sacracontundituraeUes' adaquiloneni 
altaris diiti'iH et itimiuin lucida eiiitatnn aijua dilabicur : quain 
incolae stiilaiii vo-aiit. Aii lioc et vitremn vas . . . argenua 
pendet e.atena suspensuni . . denique noiiniiMi po-c loiiea- 
febriutu d.vii.in.a.s hao au-ta stdla celebri confestim refrigerio 
potiuntur siluti-' (R .Monibritiijs, Sanctunnam, ed. duo 
.VIonachi Sole-menses, bans, imu, i. SOI). 

iv. T/o- Mirhnrl sanctuary in Umbria. — The 
-Vntonine ftin- ntry thus notes two stations on the 
way from Borne to Milan by the Via Fl.aniinia: 
‘eivitas ,-politio . . . mil. vii: mutatio Sacraria . . . 
mil. viii.’ This ‘mutatio’ is placed at Le Vene, 
near Spoleto (Itin. Ant. Aug., ed. G. Parthey and 
M. Pinder, Berlin, 1S4S, pp. 288, 37S). Wes.-elino 
lejects the theory of P. Cluver that this referred 


.MS vvitli the in-ition of the voids ‘ miliiirio , to a sanetnary of .Inpiter Clituninn-, and accepts 
-exto ’ between Boniae’ and 'dedicatio.' The that of L. Hol-rein that there was a Christian 


e.arliost eviilence support- that of the Leonian ! 
.S.'icramentary, and points to the deiiication of a 
church a' tli" -ixfii inile.-tone on the Via Salaria. 
The MsS ot Toul .Old Kemireinont read- ‘In 
Monte Garg.ino. liedicatio hii-ilicae .-aucti Mieliaeli- 
.'irehangeli ' Thi- i- the -onree of the entry in the 
.Martyrology of -Vdo, archhi.sliop of Vienne, r. 879: 
'■•nt he .'I'id- : 

‘Se«l :n''v**^‘'> P' 4 -st. Uomae. vcn»’r:ihiljs ptiAin 

p^jntifex n •'I- - iM iri;- 

■’Avit, in ' ’r’i. ''r.- T’lm m:rn <'>pere 

pom-' t.iiG I i.«‘. ti I in -’iriiniiiAie st;, I’ontiiien** 

eccl<*<i.ini. ’ tpr r.ti'KS situs 5 o-.at'ir ‘ L ^4 

]*. A'll) 

Thf' c'ntry 111 the Martyrol^i. y “f Ail«> i'* the mo-^t 
ancient t*-'iim'-'iiy m the ci-n>e« of the tomh 

of to St. Mielnel. A r T.tiiry iatei 

LiiUpran 1 i>t to fhi.*' church on 

the top of the Cartel .S. Anjelo; 

'Mnn/i'* vef'* nf e'-cl-sia 

qui- in •'ll'* 4 ir-'ir. n horv -c ‘»t ■raeJc'-t '« 

nv’i-’icpr.n .pis ar'hG.vrel; fvtbn.'A'A, «i. ■•atur SAncii 

An Jr- '.5 t cc’.es.vT us-j .vi ■ a*- Igs ’ (i / p 'f<l) 

Harunuw aKo nientilieh the Church of fc't. 
Michael 'inter nnbe-’ with the Castle of S. 


s.anctii.'iry on tlii- -ite when the Itinerary was 
written (P. Wesseling, Vet. Itom. Itineraria, Am- 
-terdani. 1735, p. 613). H. Leclercq states definitely 
that tile sanctuary cannot Iiave been dedicated to 
the ‘ God of .\iicels' before the epoch of Theodosius, 
or at the late-t liefore the beginning of the 5th 
century. The in.-i nptions of the Trmji.o di Clitunno 
belong to this date. _The inscription over the 
central door reaiis : ‘ scs decs Axgelop.U.M QUI 
FECIT BesUREEctionf.m.' Leelerco .-av- ; 


‘ Ccte<lifici",<iontU pren.iOred^stinaiinn li’i 
et q»u portAit }>nm.Ti.pn V- nom 'b- 
tran-:otiae et ‘ivdi-.* ai {'.“i .ies an.es 
ThecMfnjie’frMC’L. art. ‘ p. 


tAit paschr^tienne, 
wriuin. n’a pti ctre 
qn'a r>'p«Qque de 


^ Ami ay.un- alter exaininin- the theory of H. 
i.TTwar fu u the Tempio di 

Llitiin:.o and the Church oi >. vatore at Spoleto) 
are ^'ol•k^ of a school of the IJth cent,, he con- 
f hide? : 


‘ pr-r-i-'ns done, jusqu'.^ nouvell-^ demonstration, qne 
■' j'‘*r^.reine: “ » Topuron de Luc Ho’-tcin. Ic fempi^tto d: 
Y’* " AF-i iie d-^tir-Ttinn primitivF-;; •^-I- paienne.'u fut un 

tb’ '-'i ..I ■'cr laient en afssez jri' d Goinhre la n\e dll 

r. * jM-v.r •• r f^.t dormer le i.-i', .n vroria uu gUe 

J •cUpv s 1 1- - •, i t,’-- p- 
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The consecration of the healing water of the 
Clitumnus to the God of Angels suggests a similar 
origin for the basilica on the Via Salaria, and may 
perhaps lie behind the dedication on MonteGargano. 
The early Christian association of angelic agency 
with healing springs is recognized in Jn S'*. Leclercq 
states that there is evidence of the prevalence of 
the cult of angels in Umbria from the first half of 
the 5th century. The Church of S. Salvatore out- 
side the walls of Spoleto is on the site of a small 
church originally dedicated to St. Michael in 429. 
There is another in the parish of Mandorleto near 
Perugia, of the same epoch, called in the inscrip- 
tion : * basilicam sanctorum angelorum ’ (i6. p. 
2148). 

2 . The Michael churches in the East. — i. St. 

Michael of Kkonai. — The Church of St. Michael 
the Archistrategos was the centre of the angel cult 
of Asia. "When the hill-station of Khouai took the 
place of Colossae in the 7th cent., the Church 
of Colossie became known as the Church of 
St. Michael of Khonai. The legend tells that St. 
Michael had saved the people of the Lycus valley 
from inundation by clearing the gorge outside 
Colossm. The mir.acle of Khonai in its present 
forms is of the 9th cent., but it represents the 
foundation legend of the great Church of Colossae. 
W. M. Ramsay has no doubt of the identity of the 
Church of St. iSIichael of Khonai with the Church 
of Colossae. The raid of the Turks in 1189 swept 
along the Lycus valley. Khonai on the hUl-side 
escaped them, but the threshing-floors along the 
valley were destroyed, and the great church was 
burnt (Nicetas Choniates, Annales de Imaco 
Angelo, bk. ii. ch. 2 \Hist. Byzant., Venice, 1729, 
xii. 210]). The legend also e.xplains the origin of a 
spring of sweet water on the north of the city 
(Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. 
214 ft'.). St. Michael of Khonai in the later Christ- 
ian legend takes the place of the Zeus of Colos-ste 
of pagan tradition. The power associated with 
Zeus was in the Christian period attributed to St. 
Michael. Ramsay sums up the importance of the 
legend in its bearing on early Christian history ; 

‘ The worship of angels was strong in Phrygia. Pan! warned 
the Colossians against it in the first century (Col. ii. IS). The 
Council held at Laodiccia on the Lycus, abo'ut a.d. 363, stigma- 
tised it as idolatrous (Cone. Laod. Can. S.!). Theodoret, about 
4'20-50 A.D., mentions that this disea.se long continued to infect 
Phrygia and ihsidia (Interi)r. Ep. Col, ii. 16). But that w hich 
was once counted idolatry, was afterwards reckoned as piety’ 
(.Church in tfis Roman Empire, London, 1S93, p. 47T). 

ii. Asia. — Michael the Archangel was honoured 
throughout Asia. His name is preserved in Mik- 
hayil near Pryranessos, in Miklialitch on the 
Sangarios, and in other city names (Rams.ay, 
Phrygia, I 31 f.). He is connected with tlie intro- 
duction of Christianity into Isaura, and is asso- 
ciated with the cities of Akroino.?-Nicopoli.s and 
Gordium-Eudokias. Sozoraen speaks of the cure' 
avrought at the Michaeleion, a shrine built by 
Constantine on the north shore of the Bosphorus 
(HE ii. 3). Its ancient name was Hestim, and was 
traditionally associated with a temple built by the 
Argonauts (Cedrenus, Hist. Comp. [Hist. Byzant. 
vii. 96] ; Ramsay, Church inPom. Emp., p. 477, n.). 
It was 35 stadia from Constantinople, and is now 
represented by Arnautkoi. 

Proeopiu.s describes the rebuilding of this basilica 
by Constantine, and the building of another under 
the dedication of St. Michael at Proochthous on 
the Asiatic shore (Procopius, de jEdtficiis, i. 8). 
He built another on the Asiatic coast at Mokadion 
(ib. i. 9). Procopius also mentions the Michael 
churche-s erected by .Justinian at Antioch (ib. ii. 
Ill) and .at the healing springs of Pythia in 
Bithynia, with a house of rest for the sick (ib. iv. 
3), while at Perga in Pamphylia stood a ptocheion 
of St. Michael (ib. v. 9). 


iii. Constantinople . — There are important refer- 
ences to the Michael churches of Constantinople 
and the neighbourhood in the Imperiitm Orientate 
of Anselmo Banduri (Hist. Byzant., xxiii. and 
xxiv.) and in the Constantinopolis Christiana 
of C. D. du Cange (Hid. Byzant. xxii.). The 
latter gives a list of fifteen churches (Const. 
Christ, iv. 3) in the city .and five monasteries in 
the suburbs (ib. iv. 15). The chief festival of St. 
Michael in the Eastern Church is kept on Nov. 8. 

iv. Alexandria . — The Annals of Eutychius of 
Alexandria (t 940) have a legend connected with a 
Michael church in Alexandria. It was on the site 
of a temple of Satuin, in which had been an image 
of brass named Michael. The image was broken 
up, and the pagan festival ■was transferred to St. 
Michael (R. Sinker, DCA, p. 1179). 

3 . The Michael churches in the West. — In Italy 
and the East, headland, hill-top, and spring sanctu- 
aries now dedicated to St. Michael were formerly 
sacred sites of earlier religions. The associations 
rest frequently on folk-lore ; the testimony is that 
of legend and tradition or place-name. The .'ame 
associations are to be expected in the AVe.st. In 
.some cases the legend may be traced ; in others it 
may linger in folk-lore, and can be looked for only 
in local tradition. But, given an ancient dedica- 
tion to St. Michael and a site associated with a 
headland, hill-top, or spring, on a road or track of 
early origin, it is reasonable to look for a pre- 
Christian sanctuary. 

i. Headland and coast churches . — On the French 
coast are St. Michel near the mouth of the Loire, 
St. Michel on the Pointe du Raz in Brittany, St. 
Michel en Greve to tlie smith of Lannion, the lie 
St. Michel near the Cap de Frehel, and, best-know n 
of all, Mont St. Michel. The legend associated 
with Mont St. Michel suggests the tradition of an 
ancient sanctuary of Celtic heathendom. The 
giant slain by Arthur on the site i.s saiil to have 
come from Spain, the Hades of Celtic mythology 
(Rh^s, Celtic Heathendom, p. 90f.). He is said to 
have ravished Elen, who is equated with a godde's 
of Welsh mythology (ib. p. 161). Thus, by the 
overthrow of a giant by the chamjiion of Christen- 
dom, the Celtic sanctuary becomes the sanctuary 
of St. Michael. 

Among the coast and headland churches in / 
England are St. Michael’s Mount, the church of\ 
Lj me Regis, and that of Bere near Seaton, all of 
ancient origin. There are also St. Michael near 
the mouth of the Camel opposite Padstow, St. 
Michael, Mawnan, overlooking Falmouth Bay, and 
St. Micliael-Caer-hayes. On the w e.st coast there 
is a Michael church at Workington in Cumherlami ; 
on the east coast, Garton in the Ea.st Riding, 
Sidestrand and Ormesby St. Michael, in Norfolk ; 
on the .south coast, Newhaven in Sussex and East 
Teignmouth, Devon. With a few exceptions the 
majority are in Dorset, Devon, and Comw all, w here 
the old lore lingered longest. 

ii. Hill-top churches, — These are to be found 
throughout the West, sometimes as hermitage 
chapels, sometimes as town and village churches. 
St. Michel is the central church of Limogc', the 
.\ugustoritum or metropolis of the Lemovices. St. 
Michel is also the central church of Castelnaudary 
on the old load Ixjtw een Carcas.sonnp and Toulouse. 
These sites are frequently the high-places con-se- 
crated to early religious rites. The church of 
Penkridge in Staffordshire is dedicated to St. 
Michael. Penkridge is the Celtic site of the 
ancient city of Penaocrncium, ‘ a place-name which 
bears evidence to the worship of the heathen god 
in the centre of ancient Britain’ (Rhv', Celtic 
Heathendom, p. 202 f.1. It is the Brytiionic equiva- 
lent of the Irish l.'i.vn (.’ruarf), ‘the f'hief of the 
Mound,' who bowed before the staff' of St. Patrick. 
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Penkridge was formerly the sanctuary of the Celtic 
Zens. 

A -Michael cliiiroli may often witness to some 
pre-historio centre of religions worship. 

The story of a bull is associated with the 
foundation-legend of the Church of St. Michael ‘ in 
Monte Gargano.’ The legend rests on a ‘libellus’ 
which was kept in the church. Garganus, a rich 
citizen of Sipuntum, missed his bull from the herd : 

‘Quem dominus collecta servorum multitudine per devia 
queque requirens, invenit tandem in vertice mentis foribus 
cuiusdam asistere spelancae. Itaque promotus cur solivag^s 
incederet : statiin corripit ira motus arcum, et appetit ilium 
sagita tossicata que venti flamme retorta : eum a quo iacta est 
niox versa percussit' (Mombritius, Sanettiariumy i. 390; cf. 
Hereford Breviary in Chapter Library, Worcester, loth cent., 
ap. H, Bradshaw Soc. xl. [1911] 339). 

The sanctity of the bull-shrme is here vindicated. 
The terror is averted by the dedication of the site 
to St. Michael. 

The life of St. Francis of Assisi alludes to the 
forty days’ fa>t in lionour of St. Michael. It was 
kept ‘ad lieremuin Alvernae.’ It was on the 
occasion of one of these fast.s that the birds 
gathered round Ids cell. They are called his 
‘ -'Orores aviculae’ {Mombritius, Sanct. i. 512). 
The vision of the stigmata is assigned to the same 
sanctuary. 

‘Bieunio itaque antequain epirituni rederet caelo . . . per- 
ductus est in niontem excehuia seorsura : cut nonien Alvernae. 
Cum igitiir iu.xta eoiiturn lunreni qiiadragessimam ibidem ad 
bonoreni arehantreli Mtehaelis ieiunare coepisaet . . . coepit 
immisaionuni cuiuulatius dona sentire’ (ib. i. 524). 

iii. T/tc spring chitrrhes . — The dedication of wells 
and sjnings to St. Michael may be noted in the 
Michael churches of Askernwell, at the head of the 
.\sker Valiev in Dorset, at Harwell in Lincolnshire, 
and atHoughton-le-Spring in Durham. In Portugal 
near Leiria on the Monte de Sao Miguel a warm 
and a cold spring issue close together from the 
Olho.s de Silo Pedro. 

There is a remarkable example of a Michael chtirch In associa* 
tion with a gprmq at T.l.vnmihanitel near Llantwit llajor in 
Glamorgan>lnrp. The church is m a dell, and just outside the 
N.W. corner of its chureliiard is a sprini;. The spnnv-head is 
ornamented witli the bust of a woman, and the water used to 
issue from the breasts. It is now (April Idle) nearly filled up 
with mud, 

iv. Th”. IJ'iiijih'ing, ! churchrs in Wd/es . — It has 
been noted liy W. I,. Bevan {Dine. Hist, of tyf. 
Bnrid's, Loudon, 18SS, p. 36, ap. Willis Burnl, The 
C'itir Chi'rch of Wales, p. 3, SO) that the Michael 
i lmrche.s in the diocese of St. David's, to the 
iMiinber of forty-five, with one exception, are in 
the conntiy districts. It lias been suggested by 
Willis Bund (p. 336) tliat they mark a second stage 
in the spread of ( 'liristianity in M'ales : 

‘The group of Mi'^hael I'hurches would therefore represent 
the of the lay tribe that had become Christian, but 

V hii'h still beI'Mi_'ed to the lay tribe, and s-t «*on1d not be rail* d 
by the name of the ^alnt. nr the tribe of the Saint, or of h.« 
familv. The\ tlni< form a irronp \\hi<'h mark*? the spread of 
' ’hri<ianity. . . . TId^ term sob otcfl \\a<» one that would cele- 
brate the > 1 ' torv of tiio cri^s-s ovei tiic Bao''an ’ (t'//. p. 330). 

The Michael churches of .\nglcsey hear out this 
siiuuc.stion. There aie four of them ; and they aie 
all 111 tlie near neighhoiu hood of sites of great 
.'iiitiqnity. associated with tlie legend and myth of 
Mult's. J.lanliliangel-ty'n .'sylwg, on the coa~t 
liortli-west of Bciiiimari', is wirliin the iire-historic 
site of Biirdd Arthur. Llanlihangel Tre’r Beirdd 
derives it.s name from tlie ancient Garnedd.au Tre'r 
Beirdd. It lie- to the east of Llanerchymcdd. Ll.an- 
fihangel-yn-Nhowyn, south-east of Valiev, i.s ne.ar 
thesiteof C.tr-Kllen. Llantiliangel E~cei!iog is par- 
ochially connected with the old site of Pla-s Berw. 
This association of the Michael cliurclies of Angle- 
sey. taken to^etlicr with tlie enden'-e of the 
churches in Italy and the Ka-t. c.in liardly he 
accidental. It would stem to suppoit the evidence 
that the Michail rhurelie> occupy the shrinc' .ami 
sites of Celtic hcathemiom 

v. The Mi'-hael chii , hj i. Ts . — The chnicliyard ol 


St. Michael's at Lichfield is referred to in the MS 
Historia Ecelesim Lichfdchnsis in the Cathedral 
Library at Lichfield. It was a venerated site even 
in the time of St. Augustine : 

‘Corporibus occisorum sepelliendls insolitae magnitudinis 
coemeterlum quod fano Divi ilichaeiis adiacet, f ertiir inserviisse ; 
quod ferunt Augustiuo, qui Anglorum Apostolus dicitur, cum 
illas insulae partes inviserat, religione venerabile fuisse’ (MS 
Hist. Ecel. Licbf.,ap. H. E. Savage, TAe Church Heritage of 
Lichfield, Lichfield, 1914, p. 14). 

A note ‘ de Cemeteriis ’ in the same MS speaks 
of certain national burial-places in the early ages 
of the Church : 

* In primordiis nascentis Ecclesiae Anglicanae cemeteria erant 
rara, pauca Bed ampUssima et spaciosa: ut cemeterium Avelloniae 
sanctum in quo Rex Anhurius sepultus est ; cemeterium Doro- 
verni Cantiorum ; Eboraci Brigantium; Lindisferne; atque 
adeo cemeterium Divo Michaeli sacrum Lichefeldiae ab Augus- 
tino Anglorum Apostolo, ut fama est, consecratum’ (i&. p. 14). 

There is a passage in Bede which probably refers 
to a similar bnrial-place in the neighbourhood of 
Hexham : 

‘ Est mansio quaedam secretior, nemore raro et vallo circum- 
data, non longe ab Hagustaldensi ecclesia , . . habens ch'met- 
erium sancti Michahehs archangeli, in qua vir Dei saepius, . . . 
iiianere cum paucis, atque orationibus ac lectioni quietus operam 
dare consueverat’ {,HE v. 2). 

The Clmrch of St. Michel at Bordeaux is on the 
site of an ancient cemetery, the soil of which has 
the property of preserving the bodies. 

vi. The Angel Victor in Ireland. — The Genair 
Patraicc, the liyran of St. Fiacc in lionour of St. 
Patrick, has two references to St. Michael under 
tlie name of Victor. In v. 4 it is by his command 
that Patrick went across the seas : 

‘ Asbert Victor fri gniad 
Mil con tessed for tonna, ’ 

‘Said Victor to Milchu's bondsman, that he should go over 
the waves’ {Irish Liber Bymnonnn, H, Brad&haw Soc xiii. 
(18981 98, MV. [1898] 32). 

In 1. 47, an angel sends Patrick to Victor, who 
stopped liim from going to Armagh at his death : 

‘ Dofaith fa-des co Motor, 
ba he ar • id • ra ' lastar,’ 

* He sent him south to Victor : it was he [Victor] that stopped 
him’ {>fj. MU. 1*12, xiv. 34). 

The on v. 4 reads : 

‘Victor, i. angel coinmuni's iScottieaegentissein : quia Michael 
angelus Ebreicae gentis, ita Motor Scottorum ’ {ib. xiii. 98) 

The tranbiation of the Iriah gloss on v. 46 reads : 

‘ i.e. to meet him, to summon him to go to Motor. He Mas 
his soul-friend, and he is the common angel of the Gaels [aingel 
coitcend na hOoedelJ ; sicut Cftt Michel ludeorum ita Victor 
Scotorum’ (ib. xiii. 1U2, xiv. 1S4). 

The hymn seems based on notes written by 
Muirchu Maccu Mactheni in the 7th cent, and pre- 
served in the Book of Armagh. The hymn itself 
belongs to the Stli century {ib. xiv. 176). The 
name Victor may be traceable to the inlatio of the 
Mozarabic Missal fur Michaelmas : 

‘E celo missus; iniquum hostera penmens submittet in 
inferno: et ipse victor exultans victori plaudet : a quo victor 
manebit’ {'ilt^saU ilxxtiim dictum Hozarabes, ed. A. Lesley-, 
Rome, 1755, p 392). 

It is a point of affinity between tlie liturgical 
uses of Ireland and Sjiaiii. 

But the name Michael is not sunk in the title 
Victor. J. H. Bernard, in hi^ note on the Hynm of 
St. Colman Mac Murchon in lionour of St. Michael, 
bays : 

‘St. Michael was -^ery pnpuLir in Irehn<l. In the Second 
Vision of Adamnan we rea<I in ^^ection 19 ; ‘‘ the three hostages 
that were takpn on behalf of the Lord for warding off everv 
disease from the Iri>-h— are IVter the Apohtle, and Mary the 
Virgin, and Mwhael the Archaiicel.” There are a large number 
of fragnientarv Irish poems in praise of St. Michael m the manu- 
s-^ript colle* tmii of the Ro\al Irish Aoademv. There w’ere 
churches dedicated to him iii many localities ; the place-name 
T^^mpl^ Mirkael still exists m 6 or 7 counties’ (H. Bradshaw 
Soc. xiv. 131) 

4. The Michaelmas goose. — Tliere an old 
-aying : ‘If yon eat goo-e on Micli.aeliii<a,«-dav 
yoii will never want inonex .ill the year ronin! ’ 

I Hone, Errrii-Dag i. 133',»). In Ilereford- 

-hiii' in 147'i, ‘onegoo-e tit hu the loni'-- ilinnei un 
tile lev't of St. Michael the areh.aigel ' due a- 
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part of service or rent for land ( ib. ). G. Gascoigne, 
in his poems published in 1575, alludes to a similar 
custom : 

' At Gbristmasse a capon, 

At Michaeimasse a goose. 

And somewhat else at New-yeres tide. 

For feare their lease flie ioose ’ (ib.). 

Such customs lie deep in the folk-lore and re- 
ligious ideas of a people. Geese have sacred as- 
sociations. They saved Rome (‘ anseres non fefel- 
lere; quibus sacris Junoni’ [Livy, v. 47]). The 
goose-pond, or ‘ fuente de las ocas,’ is still preserved 
in the cloister court of the cathedral of Barcelona. 
The cathedral is buOt on the site of a Roman 
temple — a temple ascribed to Hercules. Some 
columns in an adjoining street still witness to the 
antiquity of the site. There were sacred geese 
in the Greek temples (EBE i. 518). Geese were 
tabu to the ancient Britons (‘leporem et gallinam 
et anserem gustare fas non putant’ [Cms. de Bell. 
Gall. V. 12]). They also have a place in the story of 
St. W erburga ( ‘ in W edune mansione, quod est iuxta 
Hamptoniam . . . infinita auearum sUvestrium . . . 
multitude’ [Nova Legenda, Anglie, ed. C. Horst- 
mann, Oxford, 1901, ii. 423]). The witness of East 
and West, the folk-lore and legend of Britain, 
alike point to the sacred associations of the Michael- 
mas goose. This established Michaelmas custom 
rests, together with the sites of so many of our 
Michael churches, on a foundation of primitive 
religion, and in Britain they are no less sacred 
to Chri.stianity for thus keeping alive the deep- 
rooted religious convictions of Celtic heathendom. 

5 . The liturgical meaning of the festival : 
St. Michael and All Angels. — The festival of 
Michaelmas is specially in honour of St. Michael, 
but the words of the officiuni or introit to the mass 
in all Western uses are: ‘Benedicite Dominum 
omnes angeli.’ The festival thus includes All 
Angels. The English Prayer-Book entitles the 
festival ‘ St. Michael and All Angels.’ The Col- 
bertine Breviary of c. 1675 (H. Bradshaw Soe. xliii. 
[1912] p. xxxvi) agrees in this title : ‘ S. Michaelis 
et omnium Angelorum.’ The Dedication of the 
Great Hall of the Baths of Diocletian in 1564 under 
the title S. Maria degli Angeli shows the same 
intention. 

The Collect ‘Deus, qui miro ordine’ — ‘the 
services of Angels and men in a wonderful order’- — 
is common to all the uses. Its subject is the 
ministry of angels. The gospel, otfertorium, and 
postcommunio are also common to all. The Gospel 
— ‘ Quis putas maior ’ — refers to the guardianship 
of the angels, the Offertory — ‘ Stetit Angelus ’ — to 
the incense of prayer, the Postcommunio— ‘ Beat i 
Archangeli tui Michaelis’ — to the interce.ssion of 
.St. Michael. The Epistle common to the Roman 
and Sarum and most of the Western uses — ‘signi- 
ficavitDeus quae oportet fieri cito ’ — commemorates 
the Angel of the Apocalypse (H. Bradshaw .Soc. 
xii. [1897] 1595). 

The Epistle in the English Prayer-Book, ‘There 
was war in heaven,’ reiuesents a different strain of 
liturgical tradition, anil celebrates the victoiy of 
.St, Michael over the dragon, ‘ that old serpent, 
called the devil and Satan, which deceiveth the 
whole vorld.' The Westminster 5Iissal of c. 1375 
has this Epistle as a Fir.st Lection, followed by the 
usual EifisUe, ‘ .Significavit Dens.’ It is a rare 
instance of tn o prophetical lessons before thegO'pel, 
■which of itself shows the influence of Gallican use. 
This inference is strengthened by its use as the 
First Lection in the Mozarabic Missale. Mixtum (ed. 
Lesley, p. 389). It also appears as a Matins lesson 
in the Alilan BreYiary (Breri'iri/rm Ainhro.finniiin, 
Milan, 18!!6, Pars -Aestiva, ii. Pruji. de Tempore, 
p. 403). Wickham Legg trace.s it in tiie .Mi-sals 
of Durham, .-Vhingdon. and Sherborne among old 
English uses; and in that of Rouen of 1499 and 


the Cistercian Missal of 1627 (H. Bradshaw Soc. 
xii. 1595). 

The English Epistle is inspired by the thought 
of the triumph of Christianity over heathenism, 
and belongs to the same cycle of ideas as the 
Angel Victor in Ireland. 

Literaturb. — I) ACL ; Henry Bradshaw Society ; DCA ; F. 
Amold-Forster, Studies in Church Dedications, London, 1899 ; 
W. Hone, Eiery Day Book, do. 1330 ; H. Quentin, Les 
ilartyrologes historiques, Paris, 1908 ; W. M. Ramsay, Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia, Oxford, 1895-97 ; J. Rhys, Celtic 
Heathendom^, London, 1898 ; J, W. Willis Bund, The Celtic 
Church in Wales, do. 1897. THOMAS BAEXS. 

MICIUS. — ‘ Micius ’ is the latinized form of the 
words othenvise transliterated Mih Tsze, or Mo 
Tsze, meaning ‘ the philosopher Mih.’ His personal 
name was Teih (or Ti). He was a native of the 
State of Sung, and is regarded by some as a 
younger contemporary of Confucius (E. Faber, 
E. H. Parker), and by others as ‘ very little 
anterior to Mencius’ (J. Legge). His opinions are 
preserved in 71 chapters arranged in 15 books ; 
but 18 of the chapters, in some cases along w'ith 
their very titles, have been lost. Faber speaks of 
him as an ancient Chinese socialist, and Parker 
calls him ‘ a Quixotic Diogenes,’ head of ‘ the 
school of simplicit'V, socialism, and universal love ’ 
{China and Beliglon, London, 1905, p. 67). It is 
this doctrine of universal love by which he is best 
known, largely because of the criticism of it by 
Mencius (q.v.). All social disorders in the empire, 
and between persons, families, or States, spring 
from selfishness, and would be impossible if men 
loved the persons, families, and States of others as 
they love what belongs to themselves. Snch uni- 
versal love may he difficult ; but, if men can be 
induced to sacrifice their lives for the sake of 
pleasing their sovereign, how much less difficult 
should they find it to praeti.se universal love, 
which, moreover, would be responded to by love. 
Others would follow if only rulers -would lead the 
way by administering tlieir government on this 
l>rinciple, taking pleasure in it, stimulating men 
to it by rewards and praise, and aweing them from 
opposition to it by punishment and fines. Micius 
adduces the ancient kings as examples, for equally 
with Confucius he builds on the ancient books. 
What gives rise to hate and all its evils is the 
principle of making distinctions. In spite of the 
brevity of life and the selfish desire to make the 
most of it for oneself, each man sliould be for the 
other as for himself. There is no one who w'ould 
not prefer as his friend or his sovereign one who 
practises universal love rather than one who acts 
on the opposite principle. To the objection that 
universal love is injurious to filial piety Micius 
replies that the filial son is one who wi.-hes to 
secure the happiness of his parents by inducing 
men to love and benefit them, and that to love and 
benefit the parents of others is precisely to secure 
for one’s own the same treatment in return (bk. 
iv.). It is here that Mencius joins issue with the 
Mihist I Tsze. Taking Mioius’s doctrine as in- 
culcating equ'tl love lo all, he argues from the 
actual facts of human natnie. ]ioiiitiug out that 
a man's aliection for his Ijiollier'.- child is not 
merely the same a.- his afl'ection for the child of his 
I'.eighbour, and that man is related in a special 
way to his own parents, heaven having made man 
to have this one root (.Mencius, hk. iii. pt. i. ch. 5, 
pt. ii. ch. 9). Legge admits that Micius appears 
to lose sight of the other sentiments of the human 
mind in his exclusive contemplation of the power 
of love, but denie.s that Micius taugdit equal love 
to all. It is true that we do not find in Micius the 
phrase ‘ without ditlerence of degree,’ lused by 
I Tsze. thou.gh it may he lield that I Tsze repre- 
sents the logic of his ma.sccr'.s doctrine. I Tsze 
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also exposed himself to ilencins's criticism by his 
exaggeration ot his master's teaching on simplicity 
in funeral rites (iNIeiicius, bk. iii. pt. i. ch. 5). 
Mielus did no more than discourage extravagance I 
on utilitarian grounds, as being of no profit to men ! 
or gods, while he allowetl all that was necessary 
for a decent intern;eut (Micius, bk. v. ch. 25). 
Among other points worthy of notice are these, j 
In bk. iii., on the value of uniformity, Micius | 
holds that wen originallj' were hopelessly at sixes 
and sevens, each having his own view of right, and 
that order is based on submissive acceptance of 
the jtidginent of the supreme ruler, whose judg- 
ment, however, must conform to heaven if heaven- 
sent punishments are to be avoided. Hence the 
piety of the ancient kings. Micius is firmly con- 
vinced of the existence of spiritual beings, the 
instruments of heaven’s righteous administration, 
and so far affirms the necessity of religious belief 
for social si ability (bk. viii.). Of two chapters 
criticizing the Confucian school one survives, 
though Chinese editors arc inclined to deny tins 
reference of his remarks. On the whole Micius 
deserve' Legge’s praise of him as ‘ an original 
thinker,’ who exercised a bohler judgment on 
things than Confucius or any of his followers. 

Literatcre.— J. Leggre, Chvifse Classic, London, 1867-76, 
ii. Prolegomena; E. Faber, Die Gntndgedanken dee alien 
chine^'eehni Soeialtemue, Elberfeld, 1377. 

P. J. Maclagax. 

MICMACS. — See Algonquin.s (Eastern). 

MIDRASH AND MIDRASHIC LITERA- 
TURE. — The term midrdsh (from the root durash, 

‘ to seek,' ‘inquire’) sig-nifies ‘researcli,’ ‘inquiiy,’ 
‘study.’ Applioil by the Chronicler to historical 
writings of didactic import,' as tlie Midrash of the 
Prophet Iddo (2 Ch 13-”) and the Midrash of the 
book of Kings (2 Ch 24-”), it assumed later, with 
the advent of the sof^rim, or scribes, upon the stage 
of Jewish history, the connotation of free exposi- 
tion or exegesis of Scripture, eventually becoming 
a general term for pure theoretic study as opimsed 
to a practical pursuit of knowledge.- P’rom the 
latter u-age the .Jewi.,!! academy received its name 
heth hn nx-midrOsh, ‘house of study.’ In a nar- 
rower seii'e. Hinh'dsh i' employed to mean any 
specific exposition of a Scri[itural passage differing 
essentially from the p'ehnt, the literal meaning 
(the pluial form in such case being mid rashuth), 
and the name is then transferred to a collection of 
such free expositions, known collectively as mid- 
rdshim, Midra-shic rvorks.’ 

The intellectual activity of the Kabbis with re- 
gard to this free ex[X)sition of the Bible was de- 
veloped along trvo di-tinct lines, the Halakhah and 
the Haggadah, and a few brief remarks on the 
basic differences t)etween these two currents of 
Bahbiiiic thought, flowing in parallel streams, are 
of paramount importance. Reduced to their bare 
etymologv, the terms signify: hilldkhdii. ‘way of 
acting,' ‘ liabit,’ ‘ nile of conduct ’ ; hnqgfidnh (also 
known in its Aramaic form 'agqndnh or ogrtdO), 

‘ narrath e,' ‘ explanation.' ■* The Hrdakh.ah coniines 
itself to the legali-tio aspect of the Scriptures ; the 
Haggadah to their moralizing and edifying aspect, 
prom the Rabbinic standpoint, the Bible is a micro- 
cosm in wliich is rertected every move and event of 
the great universe. One teacher comments ; ‘Turn 
it, and again turn it ; for the all is therein, and 

1 Cf. R. Driver, Ivtroduction to the Literature of the OT®, 
Edinbar:_'’h, 19r5. p. 529. 

2 P.77., Rabbin Simeon, the son of GanuTliel, adds: ‘Not the 
midrnsh (jture theoretic study) is the groundwork, but the deed ’ 
{Sayinn!' <f fhd Jeindi Fathers, ed. C. Taylor^, Cambridge, 1S97, 
p. 5, lieh text). 

3 Cf W. Bacher, Did exegetiseke Terminologie der jcdischen 
Trnditionsliterat III , L^upzig'. 1899-li'»<j5. i. 

bacher iv. 4C‘6-429) dense-* this word from the 

formula man-ihi di^, ' the text explains that,’ in use in the 
earl e&t Midraahic workb. 


thy all is therein’ [Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, 
p. 96). It requires only the light of a great thinker 
to extract from its compact pages all this esoteric 
wisdom ; like a hammer which strikes the inherent 
sparks from the rock, it is possible to unravel all 
the secrets which lie beneath the surface of the 
cold letter of the text [Sarih. 34«). The Hdlakhah 
takes up this work of rekindling the mystic spark 
of knowledge in the legal field ; in all other fields 
of human activity that task is undertaken by the 
Haggadah. The Halakhah relies, for its powers, 
mainly on the intellectual and logical faculties 
of man ; the Haggadah on the imaginative and 
; emotional faculties. The Halakhah strives to pre- 
I serve the letter of the law by insisting on the 
observance of all the details in the ritual ; the 
; Haggadah, by a well-defined analysis of the relation 
of man to his enidronment, seeks to preserve its 
spirit.* 

Midrashic study, therefore, as.snmes a twofold 
aspect. On the one hand, it is concerned with the 
evolution of legalism — the Halakhah ; on the other, 
it centres about the problems of God, man, and the 
universe — the Haggadah. The origin of Midrashic 
study is shrouded in the gloom of antiquity. The 
Rabtis themselves often assign Midrashic interpre- 
tations of Scripture to Biblical personages, but 
such statements are not to be taken literally. A 
noteworthy instance of this occurs in the Mishna 
(Shekalim, vi. 6) : ‘ This is the midrash which Jehoi- 
ada.'the high-priest, taught,’ etc. By such asser- 
tions the Rabbis probably meant to emphasize the 
continuity and binding force of the traditional law. 
There can be no doubt, however, that this free 
method of inquiry into Scripture was well estab- 
lished during the period of the early scrilies, the 
men of the Great Synagogue, who took up the re- 
constructive work initiated by Ezra.- The author 
of Daniel uses Midrashic exegesis quite liberally in 
interpreting the words of Jeremiah (25’*'‘ 29’“) in 
his famou.s prophecy of the weeks (cli. 9). With 
the advent of the scribes Midrashic .study becomes 
a permanent institution in the Jewisli intellectual 
world and passes through its process of evolution 
during the succeeding ages. Three historical 
periods are generally distinguished : (re) the period 
of the soj^rim, or scribes, 400 B.C.-A.D. 10; (b) 
the period of tlie Tannaim, the early Rabbinical 
authorities, A.D. 10-220 ; (c) the period of the 
Ajnirdim, later Rabbinic authorities, A.D. 220-500. 
The historical side of the development of Midrashic 
study has been ably dealt with in the works of L. 
Zunz, Die gottesdienstlirhen Vortrage der Jiiden, 
Frankfort, 1892; Z. Frankel, Hodegetica in Misch- 
nrtm, Leipzig, 1859, and Introdwtio in Talmud 
Hierosolymitanam, Breslau, 1870 ; D. Hoffinann, 

‘ Zur Einleitung in die halachischen Midraschim ’ 
(Beilage des Rabbiner-Seminars zu Berlin), 1887 ; 
and especially in the works of W. Bacher, Die 
Agada der Tannaiten, Strassburg, 1903, Die Agada 
der babylonisehen Amoraer, do. 1878, and Die 
\ Agada der pnidstinisehen Amoraer, do. 1892-99. 

1 Only few trace.' remain of the Midrashic exegesis 
! of the early scribes (cf. .Vishndh SOtah, viii. ; 

' Ma'dser Sheni.y. lOf.l. During the second period, 
the Tannaitic, Midrashic study mu.st have de- 
! veloped to grand jiropurtion.s, as is evident from 
1 the fact that the various schools of Rabbis, be"in- 
! iCf. I. H. WeisB, Zttr GehMchte der judischen Tradttfm'^. 

I WUna, 1904, iii. 220. 

‘ 2 The following passage is of T® — ' ‘’.’iposi- 

i tion. Rabbi Le\ 1 says : *We ha- ■■ • • .—.J;, from 

the men of the Great Synagogut r r:j. es the 

I expression “ and it came to pas ■ • ■ ; t... „'»>■ . ■ . niplies 

I calamity’ (.V gilblh, 105). Parallel passages on the authonti 
; of a number of different teachers are found in B'rishith Rfillo, 
xlii. 3; Wayifp-d Rahhii, xi. 7 ; i?a65rt. i. 7 pro<em.; F>td,- 
I Rabbo, 1 . 1 pribira.; P^sikta RahhbthU 5. In these the p^nod 
[ of the Babylonian Exile is assigned as thf '1 vt*7 f<,r this lu Mra^h 
. (cf. X. Krochmal, M^reh haz-Z-'iD-ln-, War^a-A Nga 

' p. 224). ’ ’ 
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niiig with Hillel, laid down specific rules for exe- 
gesis to keep the_ study within definite bounds.* 
The period of the Amoraim was most prolific in the 
field of Midrashic research, most of the collections, 
in fact, having their beginnings during that period. 

I. Halakhic Midrashim. — The legalistic exegesis 
of Scripture did not proceed in an unsystematic 
manner. Each school of Rabbis would hand over 
the results of its work to the next in the form of 
rules of legal hermeneutics which were derived 
from a collation of similarly worded passages in the 
Pentateuch. Accordingly, the school of Hillel, 
at the beginning of the first century of our era, 
left seven such rules, which, in the school of Rabbi 
Ishmael, were later amplified into thirteen.^ 
These are either based on some logical syllogism or 
of purely exegetical character. Thus the seven 
original rules laid down by the school of Hillel 
embrace the following: (1) the inference from 
minor and major (at the bottom of which is a 
fortiori reasoning) ; (2) the analogy of expressions ; 

(3) the generalization of one special provision ; 

(4) the generalization of two special provisions ; 

(5) the effect of general and particular terms ; (6) 
the analogy made from another passage ; (7) the 
explanation derived from the context.* 

From the school of Rabbi Ishmael a complete 
commentary on the legal portion of the Pentateuch 
was issued, the following parts of which have been 
preserved. 

(а) The M‘kMlta (Aramaic for * rule ’ or ‘ meas- 
ure ’), which is the earliest Rabbinic work extant, 
is a running commentary to the legal portions of 
Exodus. It begins with the injunction concerning 
the Paschal lamb in 12*®-, and ends with the in- 
junction concerning the kindling of fires on the 
Sabbath (35*). A large portion of Haggadic material 
has also been added. In the M’khilta, as well as 
in all the other Halakhic Midrashim, the activity 
of the Rabbis in the legal field is analyzed ; in 
the Mishna it is synthesized. The M’kftilfd went 
through the hands of later redactors, whose work is 
still traceable. The editio princeps was Constanti- 
nople, 1515, and the two critical editions are 
Mechilta . . . von I. H. Weiss (Vienna, 1865) and 
Mechilta de Rabbi Ismael . . . von M. Friedmann 
(do. 1870).< 

(б) The existence of a commentary to Leviticus 
from the same school is posited by Hoffmann (‘ Ein- 
leitung,’ pp. 72-76) from fragments preserved in 
various places in Rabbinic literature. 

(c) The Halakhic Midrash to Numbers from the 
same school is the Sifre to Numbers, forming a 
running commentary to 5-35** with omissions. The 
work is generally bound together with the Sifre to 
Deuteronomy, and both were, for a long time, con- 
sidered of similar origin. The latter work, how- 
ever, originated in the school of Rabbi Akiba. 
The name Sifre probably means ‘ books.’ The first 
edition was printed in Venice, 1545, and a critical 
edition was issued by M. Friedmann, Sifre dehi 
HaS (Vienna, 1864). 

(d) Fragments, from the same school, of a com- 
mentary to Deuteronomy were published by D. 
Hoffmann, in d ubelschrift zum siebzigsten Gebiirts- 
tag des Dr. Israel Hildesheimer, Berlin, 1890, 
pp. 1-32. 

Opposed to the methods pursued by the school of 
Rabni Ishmael was the more rigonstic school of 
Rabbi Akiba. The latter, in expounding the law, 
followed a method known as ‘ extension and limita- 
tion’ {ribbilt u-mt'ul), introduced by his teacher, 
Nahum of Gimzo. According to this system, it 

* Of. S. Horovitz, in JS viii. 649. 

5 For these see JS x. 511 1. 

* Cf. Tdsefta. Sanhedrin, ch. 7 ; AhhOth of Rabbi Rathan, ch. 
37 ; and Sifra, introductory ch. 

4Cf. J. Winter and A. "Wunsche, Die jiiduehe Litteratur, 
Trtves, 1894, i. 371-410 ; and JR viii. 554 f. 

VOL. vni. — 40 


was necessary to consider the amplifying or limiting 
value of certain particles used in the Pentateuch 
when considering the legal question involved in the 
passage, in order to include the additions of tradi- 
tion or to exclude what it no longer sanctions. 
Thus the particles ‘even,’ ‘every,’ ‘also,’ ‘with’ 
were considered as amplifying, the particles ‘but,’ 
‘ only,’ ‘ from ’ as limiting, the original law. Rabbi 
Akiba’s disciples included the most distinguished 
teachers of the Law, such as Rabbi Me'ir, Judah 
ben Tlai, Simeon ben Yohai, and Y6s5 bar ^alafta. 
His disciple, Aquila, followed his methods of exe- 
gesis in his Greek version of the OT. From the 
school of Rabbi Akiba the following Halakhic 
Midrashim have been preserved : (i.) tbs 3Fkhiltd 
of Rabbi Simeon ben Y6hai on Exodus, contained 
in the Midrash hag-Gddhdl, and published by D. 
Hoffmann (Mcrhilta de Rabbi Simon b. Jochai, 
Frankfort a. M., 1905);* (ii.) the or Tdrath 
Kdhdnim, ‘ the Law of the Priesthood,’ which is a 
most complete running Halakhic commentary to 
Leviticus, and was edited by Rabbi Hiyya (middle 
of 2nd cent. ; cf. Hoff mann, ‘Einleitung,’p. ^); the 
editio princeps was Venice, 1545, and the standard 
edition is Sifra, Commentar zu Leviticus . . . nebst 
Erlduterung des R. Abraham ben David iind I. H. 
Weiss . . . herausgegeben von Jakob Schlossberg, 
Vienna, 1862; (iii.) the Sifre Zutd, the Halakhic 
commentary to Numbers from the school of Rabbi 
Akiba, existing only in fragmentary form in various 
collections, foremost among which is the Ycdkut 
Shim‘'unt, the editio princeps of which uses the 
expression Zuta, ‘ smaller,’ to distinguish this Mid- 
rash from the Sifre to Numbers mentioned above 
(cf. Hoffmann, ‘Einleitung,’pp. 59-66); and (iv.) the 
Sifre to Deuteronomy, which is the legal comment- 
ary to this book issuing from the same school. It is 
usually bound with the Sifre to Numbers emanating 
from the school of Rabbi Ishmael (cf. above). 

These Midrashic collections are but small rem- 
nants of the CToat number of such works which 
the ravages of time have destroyed. They were 
compiled, for the most part, during the first two 
centuries of our era. While their scope is prim- 
arily Halakhic, the Haggadic content in each 
instance forms no mean proportion, for the Rabbis 
felt themselves bound by no rigorous division-line 
in arranging their material. The later Mishna 
and Talmud are similar extensive collections which 
comprise the greatest efforts of the Rabbis in the 
realm of Halakhah and Haggad.uh. 

To illustrate the methods of the Halakhic 
Midrash the following passage, in which the legal 
aspect of tort is discussed, will be of interest : 

‘“Eye for ejre” [Ex 212-i] means a money-compensation. 
This, however, is a mere assertion ; perhaps we are actually to 
understand the passage in its literal sense. Says Rabbi Eleazar : 
“Scripture unites in one passage [Lv 2421 ] the two injunctions, 
‘ He that killeth a beast shall make it good : and he that killeth 
a man sbaU be put to death,’ For what purpose is this colla- 
tion’ — in order to establish a like precedent for the laws of tort 
in the case of man and beast. Just as the damage inflicted on 
a beast is punishable by a fine, so the dam^e inflicted on a 
human being is punishable by a fine." Rabbi Isaac adds : “ In 
the case where one's beast had repeatedly inflicted death on 
several human beings, Scripture specifically impo^C'd a fine on 
the owner to escape a deserved death-j^nalty [Ex j ; in 
this case, where the Scriptural penalty is only the loss of an 
eye, there is all the more reason to believe that the text meant 
to allow a money compensation"’ (cf. M^khUtCi of Rabh' 
Iskmaely Mishpdtim, 8). 

The binding force of the decisions of the Rabbis 
with regard to their interpretations of the Mosaic- 
law is clearly expressed in the following : 

‘Concerning the authority of the words of the scribes, 
Scripture says [Dt 17^^]: “According to the tenor of the law 
which they shall teach thee." It does not say which the Torah 

1 Cf. S. Schechter, Mulrash Uaggadoly Ileb. preface, Cam- 
bridge, 1902; I. Lewy, ‘Ein Wort uber die Mechilta dcs R. 
Simmi,* Jakre^eTH'ht des judisch-theologische?i Seyninars 
* Franckelscher Stiftung,’ Breslau, ISSO ; and L. Gmzberg, in 
Festschrift zu I. Levey's 70Un GehuiUtagy do. 1911, pp. 403- 
436. 
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shall teach thee, but rather which they shall teach thee. . . . 
jSirthennore, it enjoins, “Thou shalt not turn aside from the 
sentence which they shall shew thee, to the right hand, nor to 
the left,” which means that thou shalt listen to their opinions 
in reference to what is right, if tbej' tell thee that it is right, 
and in reference to what is left, if they tell thee that it is left ; 
and even if they were to tell thee concerning the right that it 
is left, and concerning the left that it is right, thou must yield 
to their opinion ’ (SAfr hahh-Shir\m Rahha^ i. 2). 

2. Hagg^adic Midrashim. — The Hageadah is the 
expression of the philosophy of Jewisnlife, and, as 
a result, had a wider appeal than the more abstruse 
Halakhah. With a keen appreciation of the 
consoling powers of the Haggadah, Babbi Isaac 
informs us : 

* Generations before, when the penny had a freer circulation, 
there was a desire to listen to lectures on Mishnah and Talmud ; 
but to-day, however, when the penny is scarce, there is only a 
desire for Scripture and Haggadah* of JRao Kakana, 

Bafidd4Sh kash'ShelUhiy 

The Haggadic Midrashim are of two kinds : 
(1) exegetical, and (2) homiletic. The first form 
running commentaries to the text of the various 
books of the OT, and in this respect follow tlie 
method of the Halakhic Midrashim. They are, 
however, frequently introduced by several proems 
— opening remarks generally based on some text 
in the Hagiographa— which is rather a character- 
istic of the homiletic Midrashim. The latter are 
collections of homilies or sermons which were 
delivered during the Sabbath and festival services 
in the synagogues, and which were based on the 
portion of the law read during such service. The 
homiletic Midra.shlm, therefore, differ essentially, 
in structure as well as in the treatment of their 
subject-matter, from all the other Midrashic works. 
They are regularly introduced by proems in which 
a passage from the Hagiographa or Prophets is 
explained and introduced into the context. 
Several homiletic works (notably the Tanhumd) 
also resort to a Halakhic exordium. The les-son 
of the day is then attached to the opening verses 
of the portion of the law read during the service, 
the text being otten used merely as a basis for 
a les.son on morals quite fully developed. The 
homilies elo.se, for the most part, with verses of 
encouragement, prophesying the redemption of 
Israel and the advent of the Messianic era. Two 
cycle.s of homiletic Midrashim are in existence: 
(:{) those originating in the three-year-cycle of 
Scriptur.il Sabbath readings then in vogue in 
P.alestme — the S'dhdrim cycle' — and (6) those 
ba.sed on the readings during the special Sabbaths 
in the Jewish calendar (occurring before Purim 
and I’a-ssover) and on the festivals and fast-days 
— the P'sikta cycle. 

3. Exegetical Midrashim.— Of these the oldest 
and most imp<.)rtant is B' nahith Rabba, a Haggadic 
commentary to Genesis.' It is the first in the 
collection known as Midrdsh Rnbbtl, or Midmsh 
Rabixdh, wliich comprises ten Midrashic works, 
one for each book of the Pentateuch, and one for 
each of the Five Scrolls (the books of Esther, 
Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes). 
The works included in this collection are of a 
miscellaneous character, and their time of com- 
position extends from the 6th to the 12th cent. — 
the period in which the different Haggadic Midra- 
shim were redacted. Of the Haggadic Midrashim 
B^reshith Rabba is, no doubt, the oldest as well as 
the richest from the point of view of subject- 
matter. Like most of the Midra-shim, it had its 
origin in Palestine, and was put into its final form 
no hater than the 6th ccntniy*. Older authorities 
assign the work to Rabbi Hoshaiali, a Palestinian 
teacher of the 3rd cent, (with wIio.se remarks the 
book opens), but he cannot be responsible for the 

1 Cf. J. Theodor, ,n Monntx^chrift fur Ge^ch\chUnnd Wigten- 
achaft dr.8 Judenthnma, xxxiv. [Is-So-StJ 3.S(i. 

' For introductions to the vanous Midrashic works ct JE^ 
under each title; Winter and Wunsche, l. 411-dOl ; and the 
introductions to the separate works 


work in its present form. The historical and 
legendary content of Genesis furnishes ample 
material for Haggadic exposition. The ten 
Midrashic works forming the collection Midrdsh 
Rabba were printed for the first time in Venice, 
1545. The standard edition is that of Wilna, 
1878-87. The collection was translated into 
German by August Wunsche in Bibliotheca 
Rabbmiea, eine Sammlung alter Midraschim, 
Leipzig, 1880-85, and L. Shapiro translated a part 
of B‘rishtth Rabba into English (Midrash Rabba, 
New York, 1906). 

Ekhd Rabbdthi, a Haggadic commentary to 
Lamentations, is also a very early exegetical 
Midrash, and is included in the Midrash Rabba. 
This work (as well as B'reshith Rabba) is intro- 
duced by many elaborate proems followed by 
commentary to the text of Lamentations. The 
book is especially rich in anecdotes and legends of 
the pathetic events that transpired during the 
destruction of Jerusalem. A critical edition has 
been issued by S. Buber, Echa Rabbati, Wilna, 
1899. 

Shir hash-SMrim Rabba is an exegetical Midrash 
to Canticles, included in the Midrdsh Rabba. The 
entire work is an elaborate allegorical rendition of 
the relation between God and Israel implied in the 
dialogues between the shepherd and Iris bride. 

Ruth Rabba (also inchrd^ in the Midrdsh Rabba) 
is an exegetical Midrash to Ruth. The book is 
introduced by a series of proems, and the conver- 
sion of Ruth furnishes many a beautiful lesson to 
the Rabbinical commentators. 

j^bJaeleth Rabbd (also included in the above 
collection) is an almost complete exegetical com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes. The author utilized 
much of the material found in the Talmud and in 
various earlier Midrashic works, and mentions 
several sources by name— a sign of the late origin 
of the Midrash. 

Finally, Ester Rabba is an exegetical commen- 
tary on Esther included in the Slidrdsh Rabba. 
This is one of a number of extant Haggadic 
Midrashim to the book of Esther, very popular 
because of its use during the Purim festival. 'Fhe 
others were published by S. Bnber, Sammlung 
agadischer Covimentare zum Buche Esther, Wilna, 
1886, and Agadische Abhandlungcn zum Buche 
Esther, Cracow, 1897. 

Besides the above-mentioned Midrashim to the 
Five Scrolls, Buber published several other extant 
Midrashim to the books of Canticles, Ruth, 
Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes, in Midrasch Suta, 
Berlin, 1894. 

There are still extant several Haggadic Midra- 
shim dealing with the remaining books of Scripture. 
There can be no doubt that originally such exe- 
getical works existed on all the books, but they 
have been lost. Foremost among them is Midrdsh 
T^hillim, a Haggadic commentary to the book of 
Psalms. It is also known as ShSher fobh, ‘He 
that seeketh good’ (Pr 11'’'), whicli are also the 
opening words of the book. Tliis Midrash is 
especially ricli in the rhetorical devices employed 
by the Haggadists— analogies, legends, fables, 
ntaxims, etc. A critical edition was issued by 
Buber (Midrasch Tehdlim, Wilna, 1891). A 
Midrash to the book of Samuel has, likewise, been 
preserved, known as Midrdsh Sh’muel. It is a 
collection of Haggadic comments on the book, 
gleaned from various parts of Rabbinic literature. 
The first edition of the work was Constantinople, 
1517. A critical edition was issued by S. Buber 
(Midrasch Samuel, Cracow, 1803). Midrdsh Mishit 
is an incomplete Haggadic Midrash to Proverlis. 
The comments in this Midrash are exceptionally 
brief, so that the work approaches the character 
of a Biblical commentary. A critical edition was 
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issued by S. Buber {Midrasch Mischle, Wiina, 
1893). Tlie Midrashim to the books of Isaiah and 
Job are mentioned by older authorities, and, of 
the latter, extracts are found in the collection, 
Yalkiit Mdkhit't (to Is 61*^), and in a few other old 
works. Several fragments of a Midrash to the 
book of Jonah have been published by A. Jellinek 
{Beth ham-Midrasch, Leipadg, 1853-77, i. 96-105) ; 
and by C. M. Horowitz {Sammlnng Meiner Midni- 
schim, Berlin, 1881). 

Finally, there are in existence a number of works 
known as Yalhiitim, ‘ collections,’ which are in the 
nature of thesauri to all the books of Scripture, 
and which give (with their proper sources) a wealth 
of Haggadic material for each of the books. Three 
of these works are very important : the Yalkut 
Shiwf'Cnt, frequently known merely as Yalkut, 
ascribed to Rabbi Simeon, the preacher (last 
edition, Wiina, 1898), the Yalkut ham-Makkhi, 
ascribed to Rabbi Machir ben Abba Mari, only 
portions of which have appeared (Buber, Yalkut 
Machiri . . . zu den 150 Psalmen, Berdyczew, 
1899), and the Midrash hag-Gadhdl, of which the 
part to Genesis has been published by Scheehter 
{op. cit.), and the paid to Exodus by D. Hoffmann 
(Berlin, 1913-15).^ 

4 . Homiletic Midrashim. — The purely homiletic 

M”-'. '* ’ ■■ ■ ‘ . the iS'dAujdm cycle (based 

■ ■ ! ■ of the Pentateuch in the 

> ■ are; (1) the Tanhumd, 

■ ■ md (3) the four remaining 

■■ • on the fom- last books 

of the Pentateuch. The TanhUma (also known as 
Ydamm^dewd, ‘ Let him teach us,’ because of the 
frequent use of this formula to introduce the Hala- 
khie exordiums in the Midrash) is a complete homi- 
letic commentary to the Pentateuch, extant in two 
versions, containing also special homilies for the 
days of the P‘siktd cycle. A third version is known 
to have existed. A critical edition was issued by 
'Bxx\>6T{MidraschTanchuma,Vfilna,, 1885). 8h‘m6th 
Eabbd on Exodus, Wayilcrd Rabbd on Leviticus, 
B‘midhbar Rabbd on Numbers, and D’bhartm 
Rabbd, on Deuteronomy are four lioraUetic works 
of different origin belonging to the same cycle. Of 
these the homilies to Leviticus are, no doubt, among 
the oldest, and are characterized by a frequent use 
of popular sayings and proverbs to illustrate the 
lesson of the day. The other three works include 
many homilies that are already found in the Tan- 
humd, collection. Aggadath B’reshith is a collec- 
tion of homilies to portions of Genesis and to por- 
tions of the Prophets and Psalms, and was edited 
by Buber (Agadath Bereshith, Cracow, 1902). 

Two collections of homilies of the P’stktd cycle 
have been preserved: ( 1 ) P‘siktd of Rav Kahana, 
and (2) P’siktd, Rabbdthi. The first consists of 
thirty-four homilies on the lessons for the special 
Sabbaths and the feast days. It was edited by 
Buhex {Pesi^ta . . . von Rav Kahana, IrgcVi, 1868). 
The P^sikta Babbd,thi is a later work, and also con- 
tains homilies for the special days of the P’^siktdi 
cycle. It was edited critically by M. Friedmfinn 
(Pesikta Rabbuthi, Vienna, 1880). 

5 . Style and content of the Haggadic Midrash. 

1 Besides the collections already mentioned, there are special 
Hag^^ic works of didactic import based upon a larj^e amount 
of material in previous workb, but not arrang'ed in the form of 
Mmmentaries to the Scriptures. Such are the Pirlfi Rabbi 
BlVezer, War^w, 1879; Tannd d^bhi EUydhu, eric, ed., if. 
Pnedmann, Vienna, 1907 ; and the whole collection known as 
Smaller Midrashim, dealing with Haggadahs on special sub- 
jects, such as Che Decalogue, the death of Moses and Aaron, 
etc., scattered in various collections, and especially in the 
works of Jellinek (op. et?.); C. M. Horowitz (op. cit., and 
'Rifedh HiVagddoth, Frankfort, 1881) ; S. A. Wertheimer {Batte 
Midrdskotk, Jerusalem, 1893); L. GrxiDhnt {Sammlnng dlterer 
Midraechim, do. 18o8--94); and J. D. Eisenstein ((?.jar If wird- 
shim. New York, 1915). The Midrash known as LeJfah J'dbh 
(ed. Buber, Wiina, 1880), of Tobiah ben EHezer, is not a true 
Midrash, but rather a commentarN on the Pentateuch. 


— In order to make their teachings most effective, 
the Eabbis resort to well-known i hetoricai devices. ^ 
Foremost among these is the use of the mashdl, 
‘analogy.’ The analogy, or extended metaphor, 
is a well-known figure in literary composition ; in 
the hands of the Rabbis it reached the zenith of its 
didactic powers. The analogies were dra^vn from 
two sources — first, from the events of every-day 
life, and, secondly, from the institutions of the 
Roman empire, during which period the Rabbis 
lived. On the subject of the political institutions 
of Rome as depicted in the vidshdl an interesting 
volume of no mean size has been written (I. Ziegler, 
Die Konigsgleichnisse des Midrasch heleiichtet durch 
die rbmische Kaiserzeit^ Breslau, 1903). On the 
comparative side, Paul Fiebig has contributed an 
interesting volume on the differences between the 
Rabbinic and the NT use of the mdshdl {Altjiidische 
Gleichnisse und die Gleichnisse Jesu, Tubingen and 
Leipzig, 1904). The analogy was most helpful in 
explaining difficulties in the textual narrative, and 
often in accounting for extraneous matter in Scrip- 
ture not quite adaptable to preaching purposes. A 
few examples will suffice to illustrate the use of 
the mdshaL 

A matrana once asked Rabbi Y6s§ bar Hilafta, ‘Why does 
Scripture say : “ He givetb wisdom unto the wise, and know- 
ledge to them that know understanding” [Dn 221]? It were 
meet that the passage should read, “He gi^eth wisdom unto 
the unwise, and knowledge to them that nave no understand- 
ing.” ’ This Rabbi Y6s6 met with the following r ‘ Let me give 
you an analogy. If two men, one poor and one wealthy, were 
to approach thee to borrow a sum of money, to whom wouldst 
thou lend the money, to the poor man or to the rich?' ‘Of 
course to the rich man,’ she replied, ‘for, in the event of its 
loss, he still has assets from which 1 might recover, wdiereas 
from the poor man I could not get a penny.’ Thereupon Rabbi 
Y68$ replied : * Would that thy ears would hear what thy 
mouth doth utter ! If the Holy One, Blessed be He, were to 
grant wisdom to simpletons and fools, they would decant this 
wisdom from the public baths, the theatres, and at other un- 
seemly moments ; He therefore granted wisdom to the wise, 
who confine it to its proper place in the synagogue and the 
acadtmy’ {$6heUtk Rabbd, i. 7). 

In commenting upon the fact that the Pentateuch 
does not enumerate by name the participants in 
the sedition of Korah, the Rabbis use the follow- 
ing mdshdl : 

Rabbi Judah, the son of Simon, explained, on the authority 
of Rabbi Levi ben Parta— ‘ This may be compared to the son of 
a decurioQ who once committed a theft in the public bath, and 
the keeper of the bath does not desire, for tactful reasons, to 
reveal bis name; but describes him as “a handsome youth 
dr^sed In white.” Similarly the Pentateuch does not inehtion 
the names of all the participants in the sedition of Kumh. but 
merely describes them in the following terms ; “princes of the 
coDCTegatioD, called to the assembly, men of renown ” ’ (NulG^; 
cf. B^midhbar Rabbd, xiii. 5). 

Another form of the vidsfud was the fable or 
parable. Collections of parables are already asso- 
ciated in the Jewish world with the name of the 
wise king, Solomon, who is said to have spoken ‘ of 
beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of 
fishes’ (I K 4'^^}. In the Talmud two collections 
are mentioned on several occasions — a collection of 
fox-fables ami a collection of date-tree parables 
(cf. Snkkdhj 28a ; Bdbhd Batkrd, 134a). The OT 
uses the parable in the speecli of Jotham (Jg 9^'^“) 
and in that of Jehoasli (2 K 14®). A casual example 
will illustrate its use in the Midrash. In the 
following, the fable of the fox and the fishes is 
effectively employed by Rabbi Akiba ; 

During one of the persecutions, when the study of the Torah 
was forbidden under penalty of death, Pappus discovered Rabbi 
A^ba busily engaged in its study. Pappus asked him, ‘ Rabbi, 
art thou not endangering thy life in transgressing the royal 
mandate? ’ Whereupon Rabbi Akiba replied, ‘ Let me give thee 
an analogy in the following story : Once the fox rambl^ along- 
side the bank of a river and, beholding the fishes, exclaimed, 
** Come out to me, and I shall hide you from all harm in the 
crevices of the rock, where you will never fear capture.” To 
which the fishes replied, “Thou, who art the most clever of 
beasts, art nothing more than a simpleton. Our whole life de- 
pends on the element of water, and thou wouldst have us leave 
It for the dry land.” Similarly, the life of Israel is wrapped up 

1 For the following, cf. Zunz, pp. 1()2-179 ; and Krochmal, 
pp. 222-230. 
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in one element — the study of the Torah, aa it is written, “ For 
he is thy life, and the length of thy days ” [Dt 30^], and thou 
wouldst have me leave itbeoaase of personal danger* 

Tdhhd, 4 ; B'^iCikhCth, 616). 

Another means of impressing a lesson is the 
aphorism, maxim, or proverb. The OT already 
contains extensive gnomologies in proverbial form. 
The visdom of the great Ben Sira later added to 
this original store, and the Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers is a historically arranged gnomology writ- 
ten in the Tannaitio period, and comprising the most 
important maxims of the learned teachers from the 
time of Simon the Just to the period of the 
Ambratm. A later author. Rabbi Nathan, is said 
to have made a large collection of such maxims ; 
and in the AhhCth of Rabbi Nathan (ed. Schechter, 
Vienna, 1887) a substratum of his original work 
remains. This work is characterized by the fre- 
quent use of the numerical proverb, in which a 
number of sayings are associated by means of a 
numerical key.' The material in these collections, 
as well as the sayings current among tlie masses 
(generally introduced by the formula ‘ as the 
people say ’), was employed by the Rabbis in 
teaching their lessons. Many of tliese proverbs 
are also found in the Gospels.^ For example, the 
well-known saying in the Sermon on the Mount, 

‘ With V hat measure ye mete, it sliall be measured 
unto you ’ (Mt 7'), is very frequent in Haggadic 
literature (cf. Tnnhiima, 'B'rishith, 33; T'hdlim, 
xxii. 2; and Mishndh Sotah, i. 17). Similarly, 

‘ Enough for the servant that he be as liis lord ’ (Mt 
10“) is found in Tanhuma, L‘kh Ukha, 23 ; T^hiUim, 
xxvii. 5 ; and in the Talmud [B^rdkhdth, 586). Only 
a few of tliese gems can be quoted here : 

‘ A single coin in an empty jar makes a loud noise' 
i, 21 , and, in the Talmud, Bnbhd 856 ). ‘Say to the 

bee, I want not thy honey and I crave not thy sting ' {T^hilltmt 
i. 21 ; B'‘iniilhbnr’ Rabbd, xx. 10). ‘Woe to the dough which 
the baker conflemns as unfit ’ (T’-'hillim, ciii. 14 ). ‘ Woe to the 
living who nnplores aifl of the dead, woe to the hero who inter* 
cedes with the weakling, woe to the seeing who ask help from 
the blind, and woe to the generation whose leaders are women ’ 
(i6. xxii. 20).** 

Another rhetorical device for impre.^sing a lesson 
is the pun. Tliis leads into the field of Kahbinic 
humour. Scripture has .-ct the precedent for its 
usage in carefully executed word-plays and puns 
especially on the names of individuals. 

‘And she bare Cain, and said. I have gotten ’ (Ileb. ffdnlfht) 
(Gn4i). ‘ God shall enlarge ('/arV).Japheth'(,y<'/efA)(Gn927). The 
prophet Isaiah (5“) vt;r\ eloijuently says, * He looked for judg- 
ment but behold opprc-■^sio^ (miiipdli); for righteous- 

ne8»s but behoUhi cry ’ 

Similarl}', the Rabbit take great liberties in pun- 
ning on proper names. 

‘wherefore was the prophet called Jeremiah’ because, 
during his life, Jerusalem was left in a state of epTjjxia’ (‘ desola- 
tion’) (Knhel^th Rabbd, i. 2). ‘The name of the daughter-in- 
law of Naomi was Orpah because she turned her back i'Oref) 
to her mother-in-law. The name of the other was Rtith, 
because she apprehended (rd’afAd/i) the words of her mother- 
in-law ' (Ruth Rabbd, ii. 9). 

The Rabbis decide from a pun that the language 
of the rreation wa.> Hebrew. 

‘ “ She shall be called \\ oiiiari [’iVAi'AdA], because she was taken 
out of ilan [’v'/i]” [On 2-'j- from this it is evident that rh‘=‘ 
Torah was gi\ eo in the hol\ tongue.’ Rabbi Phinehas and Rabbi 
^ilkiah claim the folloMing on the authoritv of Itabbi Simon: 
‘Just as the Torah was given m the holy tongue, so was the 
world create«l with the holy ton.'-ue. For, hast thou ever heard 
anyone derive a form gyiva from the word gyne (Or. ywii, 
‘woman’)’’ Or does one derive anthropui from the word 
anthrupca (Gr. ai’^pturov, ‘ man ’), or n^bhartd from gabhra (Syr. 
for ‘ man ') ‘ But r.ne do» s sav 'I'^hsh'ih [Heb. for * woman ’] from 
Uh [Heb f’lr ‘ man ]’’ ’ (B'rdjhHh Rabbd, xvm. 4). 

Tile .Mas'uretic variations of tlie Heb. text of the 
Bible open up new channels for H.aggadic exege.sis. 
The Midra-sfi often a.ssigns explanations for tlie 

f A. Wunsche has collected all the numerical proverbs in the 
Talmud and the Midrash in Z ihb'nipruch^ im Talmud ttnd 
Midrasch, Leipz.g. 1912 (reprinted irum ZDMG Ixv.-Ixvi.) 

3 For the Haggulah.as used by the Church Fathers, the work 
of L Gmzberg is important (D't’ Hajiada 6et den Kirchen- 
tatem, i., Amsterdam, 1599, li.. Berlin. I'Xm/), 

• Among the great number of colle*-tton9 of Rabbinic pro- 
verbs the work of M. Schul (Sentences e( prorerb/es du Thalmud 
et du Midrasch, Pans, 1S7S) deserves mention. 


defective writing in the text or for the marginal 
variations (Ifii and Tsthib). The following is an 
example : 

‘ “ Wlien it giveth its colour (lit ‘ eye ’) in the cup ” (Pr. 23S1) 
ifl rendered “the script reads 'in the purse ' (Heb. bakkis)t not 
^ in the cup’ (Heb. bakkOs), referring, on the one hand, to the 
drunkard, who giveth his eye in the cup; and, on the other 
hand, to the merchant who fixeth his eye on his purse ” ’ (Tan- 
fyumd Sh-mtnt, 7). 

The Midrash also employs the well-known kab- 
balistic method of exposition, g'-matria, which con- 
sists in deducing hidden meanings from the numeri- 
cal value of the letters in the Heb. words.' 

Finally, the Midrash employs the anecdote to 
advantage. The value of the anecdote as a didactic 
force is generally recognized. But, more than this, 
we are to seek in the anecdote for historical events 
witnessed hy contemporaries, for folk-lore, for 
primitive conceptions of natural science, etc. Only 
a few examples can be given here. The following 
pathetic tale is one of a series of anecdotes depict- 
ing the events that transpired during the destruc- 
tion of the Holy City : 

‘ The story is told of Miriam, the daughter of Xakdimon [Nico- 
demus], whom the sages had ^nted an allowance of 500 (sic) 
gold denarii for her daily ointment e.xpenditures, and who 
maligned them for it in the words '“Thus mistreat your own 
daughters!” . . . Says Rabbi Eleazar: “So sure may I be of 
seeing [Zion’s] consoiation as I am that I saw her [some time 
after the destruction] in Acco, picking barley -grains from beneath 
the stalls of horses, and 1 applied the Biblical verse to her case, 

‘ If thou know not, 0 thou fairest among women, go thy way 
forth by the footsteps of the flock, and feed thy kids beside the 
shepheids’ tent’ ” (Ca IS)’ (Ekha Rabbdtht, 1, 48). 

The superstitions of the day tvere shared alike 
by Rabbi and priest. Many are tlie stories told 
of demons infesting wells and desert places (cf. 
Tanhuma, B’reshith, 27; ib. ^‘clhdshim, 9), often 
driven out througli the opportune intervention of 
the Rabbi who called magical formulce to his aid. 
Very often the heathen practices of antiquity are 
recorded. Thus, in Ekha Rabbdtht (proem 23), 
it is said, ‘ The Arab slays a lamb and inspects the 
liver for the purpose of auguring future events.’ 
This practice is w ell known to students of Kultur- 
geschichtc. Pliilosophy, primitive conceptions of 
■science, natural history— all cater to the one end 
of teaching a lesson in ethics or morals, which is 
ever the ultimate aim of tlie Haggadic Midrash. 
Litehaturb.— T his is given throughout the article. 

Soi.OMOX T. H. Hukwitz. 

MIGRATION.— See Race. 

MIKIRS.— I. Name and history.— The people 
known to the Assamese by tlie name Mikir are 
one of the numerous Tibeto-Burman races of 
Assam. Tlieir own name for tliemselves is Arlfeng, 
wliich (like many other tribal names in this region 
and elsewhere) means ‘man’ in general. Their 
numbers, according to the Census of 1911, were 
106,259 — a large total for a homogeneous Tibeto- 
Burman group in Assam ; of these 736 M ere classed 
in the returns as Hindus, 1182 as converts to 
Christianity, and tlie remainder as animists. The 
race occupies tlie central jiortion of the Assam 
range, looking north to the Braliraaputra, and 
the isolated mountainous block soutli of that river 
between Nowgong and Silisfigar called tlie Mikir 
Hills ; a few have settled in the plains of Now- 
gong and Kamriip, and north of tlie river in the 
Darrang di.strict, and follow plough cultivation, 
but the main strengtli of the tribe is found in 
the liilly reuion of tlie Kfiiiirup (about 11,0(X)), 
Kliiisi ainl .iuintia Hills (15, 6W), Nowgoiig (45,fX)0) 
and Siib.sagar (2.'5 ,CkXi) districts. They are essenti- 
ally a liill race, practising the form of cultivation 
i’V axe, fire, and hoe known as jhum. Their 
remembered liistory, like that of most tribes of 
tlie kind, goes back a very short distance in time. 
There is reason to believe, fiom the local names of 
places and streams, that tliey once occupied the 
1 In Heb. the letters have numerical values. 
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southern portion of the hill tract north of the 
Kachar valley, where they are not found at the 
present day ; it is certain that they afterwards 
resided in mass in the eastern portion of the 
Jaiutia Hihs, as subjects of the Jaintia Raja ; and 
a still clearer tradition relates that, being harassed 
by warfare between Khasi (or Jaintia) chiefs, they 
resolved to move into territory governed by the 
Ahoms, and thereupon migrated into the tracts 
which they now hold in the Nowgong and Sibsagar 
districts. This migration probably took place, as 
can be gathered from the Ahom annals, about 
A.D. 1765. As the figures just given show, large 
nvmibers continued to live in the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills and along the Kamrup border, which tract 
they call Nihang, the territory into which they 
migrated in the east being called Nilip. They are 
a peaceful and unwarlike race, and are said to 
have given up the use of arms when they pjaced 
themselves under the protection of the Ahom 
kings. Their traditions teU of fights with the 
Hill Kacharis, or Dimasa, but these were anterior 
to the migration into Jaintia territory, or at any 
rate to that into the Ahom dominions. 

2 . Physical characteristics. — Physically they 
present the ordinary features of the Tiheto-Bur- 
man hill races of Assam ; a light yellowish-brown 
complexion, an average height of about 5 feet 3 
inches, cephalic index 77 "9. The nose is broad at 
the base, and often (but not always) flat, with a 
nasal index of 85T and an orhito-nasal of 107-7. 
The facial hair is scanty, and only a thin moustache 
is worn. The fi'ont of the head is sometimes shorn ; 
the hair is gathered into a knot behind, which 
hangs over tlie nape of the neck. The body is 
muscular, and the men are capable of prolonged 
exertion. They have been largely employed (like 
the Khasis) as porters in frontier expeditions in 
Assam, and carry heavy loads, the burden being 
borne upon the back and secured by a plaited 
bamboo or cane strap passing round the forehead ; 
this, however, is the general method of carriage 
from Nepal eastwards along the whole sub-Hima- 
layan region, and not peculiar to the Mikirs. The 
staple food is rice, fish, and the flesh of pigs, goats, 
and fowls, but meat is chiefly eaten at sacrifices. 
The flesh of cows is not eaten, nor is milk drunk. 
Large quantities of rice-beer are made and con- 
sumed, being prepared bj; each household, and 
spirit is also distilled. Opium is used to a large 
extent, as by other races in Assam. Tobacco and 
betel-nut are also commonly used. 

3 . Marriage and inheritance.— The Mikir people 
are divided into three sections, called Chintbng, 
Rbnghfing, and AmrI. These, however, are only 
local names, the first representing that portion of 
the tribe inhabiting the Mikir Hills, the second 
the central portion, in the hilly parts of Now- 
gong and N. Kachar, and the third those in the 
Khasi and Jaintia and Kamrup Hills. The whole 
tribe, wherever settled, is divided into live lar<'e 
exogamous groups, and these into sub-group.-,. 
The five main groups are called Ingti, Tering, 
Lekthe or Inghi, Terhn, and Timung. Within 
each of these groups intermarriage cannot take 
place. The scheme of society is patriarchal, the 
children being counted to the father’s group. The 
most usual marriage, however, is between first 
cousins on the mother’s side, and the maternal 
uncle occupies a privileged position at the funeral 
ceiemonies ; this may he a custom adopted from 
the Khasis, among whom the strictly matriarchal 
.-'ystem prevails. Ordinarily the sou on marriage 
brings his wife home to his parents’ house ; but, 
if he has to make a payment to his father-in- 
law, he may stay a year, two years, or even for 
lue, according to agreement, giving his work to 
the family in return for his bride. There are 


traces of a_ former condition of things analogous 
to that which obtains among the Naga tribes, in 
which the boys of a village lived together in the 
terdng, or bachelors’ house, and the unmarried 
girls are said also either to have had their own 
terdng or to have lived in that of the boys, when 
promiscuous intercourse and illegitimate births 
were common. This practice, however, no longer 
obtains anywhere. The marriage-tie is said to be 
ordinarily observed with strictness, but divorce is 
permissible. Polygamy has been adopted sporadi- 
cally from the Assamese, but generally monogamy 
prevaUs. The sons inherit ; if there are none, the 
brothers ; after them the deceased’s nearest agnate 
of his own exogamous group. The wife and 
daughters get nothing, but retain their personal 
property, ornaments, clothes, etc. 

4 . Gods. — The religion of the Mikirs has been 
to some extent affected by ideas borrowed from 
the Khasis, and in a larger degree by Hinduism. 
One of their gods, Pirthkt Rechd (the god of 
thunder), bears a Khasi name; but borrowings 
here are chiefly noticeable in the funeral ceremonies 
and the methods of divination. Hinduism has 
contributed the name of J 6 m, or Yama, as the god 
of the dead, and the abode of spirits is called Jbm- 
arbng, or ‘ Yama’s town.’ Possibly Mahadeva may 
be the original of Amkm-kethe ( = ‘the great 
god ’), who is a house-god worshipped by a trien- 
nial sacrifice ; and one of the gods, called Amkm- 
paro ( = ‘the hnndred-god ’), includes under this 
name Kamakhya, the Hindu goddess of Nilachal 
above Gauhati. The original Mikir conception of 
deity is, like that of the rural population of India 
generally, open to the adoption into the pantheon 
of any divine agency venerated or propitiate by 
their neighbours. The word arndm (‘god’) may 
be generally defined as ‘ anything felt to be mighty 
or terrible.’ All natural objects of a striking or 
imMsing character have their divinity. The sun 
and moon ^e regarded as divine, but are not speci- 
ally propitiated. Localities of an impressive kind, 
such as mountains, waterfalls, deep pools in rivers, 
great boulders, places where a river disappears 
underground, have each their dmdm, who is con- 
cerned in the affairs of men and has to be placated 
by sacrifice. Such local divinities of the jungle 
are propitiated chiefly to avert mischief from tigers, 
vijich are a terrible plague in some parts of the 
Mikir country. 

Besides these divinities of flood or forest, there 
are other deities of a more specific character. 
These may be classified into house-gods, concerned 
in the welfare of the household, and gods concerned 
in the prosperity of the village generally, while a 
third classbreside over various kinds of disease or 
trouble. The most important of the house-gods is 
Hfemphu (‘head of the house,’ or ‘householder’), 
who owns all the Mikir people. With him is as- 
sociated Mukrkng, who is slightly lower in dignity. 
These two gods, the preservers of men, are ap- 
proached by the sacrifice of a fowl or goat. Every- 
body can sacrifice to them at any time, and Hbmphu 
must be invoked first in every sacrifice, being the 
peculiar owner of men. Pbng, another house-god, 
lives in the house, and gets the offering of a goat, 
sacrificed once a year in the space before the house ; 
maize, rice, and a gourd of rice-heer are placed for 
him above the verandah of the house, and the first- 
fruits of the harvest are offered to him. Amkm- 
kethe, already mentioned, is another house-god, 
but lives in heaven, not, like PSng, in tlie house 
itself. He is propitiated by the sacrifice of a cas- 
trated pig once in three years. Both Pfeng and 
Arnkm-kethe have to be specially invoked to take 
up their abode in the house, and their introduction 
to it is generally due to the action of a diviner 
{uche}, called in on the occurrence of a case of sick- 
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ness, who declares (after the appropriate incanta- 
tions) that Arnhm-kethe or Peng wishes to join the 
household. If it were not for this, Mikir families 
would generally be satisfied with Hhmphu and 
Mukrang. 

The village or communal gods are called Eek- 
hnglbng ( = ‘ mountain of the community ’) or 
Inglbng-pi { = ‘ great mountain ’), and Arnam-paro, 
already mentioned. The ilikir villages are nomadic, 
moving from place to place as the soil in the neigh- 
bourhood becomes exhausted. Rek-auglbng is the 
god of the hill on which the village stands, the deus 
loci, with whom they have to he at peace. He is 
worshipped in the field, and only men eat the 
sacrifice, which is a fowl or goat per house once 
a year. Amkm-paro is tlie name of a god who 
takes a hundred shares of rice, rice-flour, betel-nut, 
and the red sjiatheof the]ilantain-tree cut up; the 
name seems lo be a collective, and to indicate all 
the divine powers in the neighbourhood. He is 
worshipped with a white goat and a white fowl. 
These two gods figure particularly at the Bong-ker, 
or great annual festival, celebrated for the most part 
in .June at the beginning of the yeaPs rainy-season 
cultivation, or in some villages during the cold 
weather. The sacrifice is eaten in common by the 
men only of the village, and they keep apart from 
their wives on the night of the festival. The 
observances correspond with the custom of genna 
(village tabu), which is common among the neigh- 
bouring Naga tribes. 

The gods named above are all invoked and pro- 
lutiated to grant prosperity and avert misfortune, 
Ixith generally and siiecially. There are, besides, 
numerous gods wlio take their titles from the 
special diseases over which they preside or which 
they are asked to avert ; such gods are called after 
rheumatiMu, cholera, barrenness among women, 
goitre, phthisis, stone, diarrhoea, dy.sentory, small- 
^x, black and white leprosy, elephantiasis, etc. 
Each worship has its appio[)riate ritual, often of a 
complicated character. Among the.se deities per- 
haps a trace of Hinduism may be discovered in the 
name for smallpox, phduur, ‘ the mother’s flowers’ : 
in .\ssame.se and Hindi the godde.ss of smallpox is 
known a.s 'tlie mother' (Mata, or Sitala Mai). It 
is difficult to draw the line which divides the gods, 
dnu'un-dtuin, who pieside over these plague.s from 
the demons or devils, Al-i, who are also said to 
cau.se continued sickness. They too are propitiated 
with sacrificial offerings in the same manner as the 
gods. 

An intere.sting name in the list of gotls is Lam- 
aphu, ‘the head or master of words,’ a power prob- 
ably of nio<lern origin. He ^ the deity sacrificed 
to by a man who ha.s a ca«e in court ; the sacrifice 
is a young cock, which sliould be ottered at night, 
secretly, by the .sacrificer alone, in a secret place. 

There i^ no wor-hip of trees or animals, and the 
god.s have no vi-ible shape, temples, or shrines 
Idols are not in u-e. At the time of the sacrifice 
tlie gods to whom it is offered are addressed in set 
forms of words by the worshipper, but there does 
not apjpcar to be any separate class of priests 
cliarged with the sacrificial ritual. The animal 
sacrificed is beheaded, as in Hindu sacrifice.--, by a 
■stroke deliveied fiom above with a heavy' knife. 

S- Diviners.— The nio-t important person with 
reference to the v.or.->lup is tiie diviner {wht. fern. 
uchc-]ii], vlio deciiie.-- on the deity to be invoked. 
Here, ag.'iin, tliere does not appear to be any caste 
*tr hereditary fuiu-tion : any one may be an ucht. 
The diviners are of tuo kinds— the infeiiiO'. gener- 
ally a man, eaileil saii'j-kioiig dhang. ' he who in- 
spects grain-- of rice,’ whose art is acquired bv 
instruction and practu e ; and the superior, called 
I'j'lH or lo'ii'tpi, invariably a woman, who works 
under the inspiration or afflatus of divine powers. 


The services of these persons are generally sought 
in cases of sickness, the lodU being inquired of in 
the more serious cases. 

The humbler practitioner proceeds by arranging grains of 
rice, taken at random from those left in the pot, in particular 
fashion in sn-"." i . .. .■ g . , s. 

and, if the o ■ i , : la' 

rieaaresonK ■ i, 

api^rently borrowed from the Khasis, is to arrange in a circle,’ 
equidistant from a point marked on a board, as many little heaps 
of clay as there are gods suspected in the case, each heap being 
called by tbe name of a god. An egg is then sharply thrown at 
the point marked in the middle of the board; when it breaks and 
the yolk is scattered, that heap which receives the largest splash 
of yolk, or towards which the largest and longest splash points, 
indicates the god responsible for the affliction. Another mode 
is to hold upright in the hand a long iron knife of special form, 
called the ndtjir, which is invoked by a spell to become inspired 
and to apeak the truth. The holder then asks questions of the 
nbkjirsis to the probability of the sufferer’s recovery and the god 
responsible for his sickness, and the ndkjir shakes at the correct 
answer and name. 


The lodH is an ordinary woman (not belonging 
to any particular family or group) who feels the 
divine afflatus, and, when it is upon her, yawns 
continually and calls out the names and will of 
the gods. Her assistance is invoked -when witch- 
craft (majd) is suspected. 

She bathes her hands, feet, and face in water in which the 
sacred basil (ocytiiuin sancfuin, the tulsi of Indian languages) 
has been steeped, and begins to shake and yawn. A gourd of 
I ice-beer is brought, of which she drinks some, and begins to 
c.ill out the names of gods, and they descend upon her. She is 
now inspired, and, when questioned, indicates, by indirect and 
riddling answers, the enemy who has bewitched the sufferer, or 
the gods to whom sacrifices must be offered. 

Cliarms are much used for the treatment of dis- 
ease, as they are everywliere else in India, and do 
not present any special features. Oaths and impre- 
cations take the place of ordeals, the speaker invit- 
ing evil on himself if he swears falsely or fails to 
perform a promise. 

6. Funeral ceremony.— The most elaborate cele- 
bration is the funeral teremony, of which a long 
account, full of detail, is given in Stack and Lyall’s 
monograph on The Mikirs cited at the end of this 
article. Much monev is spent upon it, and it is 
spread over several days. It is the only occasion 
on which dances aie performed by the young men 
of the village or music used, except (to a much 
less extent) at the harvest-home. The ceremony is 
considered obligatory in all cases except that of a 
child who has been born dead, or who has died be- 
fore the after-birth has left the mother; in such 
cases the body is buried without any ceremony. 
Victims of smallpox or cholera are buried shortly 
after death ; but the funeral service is performed 
for them later on, the bones being dug up and duly 
cremated. AVlien a person is killed by a tiger, if 
the body or clothes are found, they are buried at a 
distance from the village, because the tiger is sup- 
posed to vi^it the burial-place. Such persons can- 
not gain admittance to Jbm-arbng unless elaborate 
funeral and expiatory ceremonies are performed 
for them. Being killed by a tiger is generally im- 
put^ to the victim’s sin ; his spirit is believed to 
dwell in tlie most dreary of the places where dead 
mens spirits go. E.xcept in such cases, the dead 
are disposed of by cremation, the burnt bones 
being atterwards buried. 

What is chiefly noticeable about the ceremony, 
as described m the work referred to, is the confident 
assumption of the continued existence of the dead 
perron s spirit, for whom food, specially prepared 
by the «cAc-p?, or divining woman, is .set apart • 
the msistence upon the due performance of the 
rites in order to get mlmi-sion to Jbm.arbni- • and 
tlie u.se of dancing, wludi i, marked by it.? name 
(■•homang-kun) as adopted from the Khasis, in the 
ceremony. If the decea-sed is a person of unusual 
imiiortauce, a still more elaborate ceremony i.s 
required, and monumental stones, upon the ni^el 
ot those erected by the Khasis, are set up. 

7. Ideas of future life.— Apart from the ritual of 
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the funeral, the ISIikirs seem to have a strong con- 
viction of the survival of the dead. They speak 
of having seen the ‘ shade ’ or ‘ image ’ {arjdn) of a 
dead man ; a sickly or neurotic person catches such 
glimpses in the house, on the road, etc. Phdi-16, 
‘ spirit,’ is used both of living persons and dead. 
They say of one deceased, ‘ Last night in my spirit 
I saw him,’ where phCtrlo is the spirit of the sleeping 
man. When such glimpses are experienced, betd 
and food are set aside in the house, and after a 
time thrown away. After a death a chant is eom- 

osed, setting forth the parentage and life of the 

ead, and ending : * You will now meet your grand- 
parents, father, deceased brother, etc., and will 
stay with them and eat with them.’ As already 
mentioned, food is regularly provided for the spirit 
until the completion of the funeral ; after that there 
are no regular offerings, but occasionally a man or 
woman puts aside from his or her own share of food 
a portion for the dead, as, e.g., when another funeral 
reminds them of those who have died before. There 
is said to be no fear of the dead coming back to 
trouble the living. The Mikirs’ conception of 
‘ Jbm’s town ’ is that everything there is different 
from the earth-life. An idea, perhaps borrowed 
from Hinduism, is said to prevail that the spirits 
of the dead do not stay for ever in Jbm-arbng, but 
are bom again as children, and this goes on inde- 
finitely. On the other hand. Stack records, in the 
words of his informant, the following ; 

‘ The Mikirs give the names of their dead relations to children 
bom afterwards, and say that the dead have come back ; but 
they believe that the spirit is with J6m all the same ' (Mikirs, 
p. 29). 

8. Conclusion. — The unwarlike character of the 
Mikirs has prevented them from becoming, like 
their neighbours, the Nagas and Kukis, split up 
into difi'erent units, with hostile feelings towards 
all outside the community, and with languages 
gradually diverging more and more from the 
common standard. Their speech is very uniform 
wherever they are found, and a large amount of 
co-operation and friendly intercourse exists among 
them. On the other hand, the group differs very 
much, in habits, institutions, and particularly in 
language, from the other tribes by whom they are 
surrounded. A study of their speech and social 
institutions has led to the conclusion that they 
should be classed with those tribes which form the 
connecting link between the Nagas and the Kuki- 
Chins, and that the preponderance of their affinities 
lies with the latter race, especially with those 
dwelling in the south of the Arakan Roma range, 
where the Chin tends to merge into the Burman 
of the Irawadi valley. 

LiTERAirRE. — All that has as yet been put on record about 
the Miku's is summarized in the volume in the series of Assam 
Ethnoj^raphical Monographs entitled I’ke Miieirs, from the 
papers of E. Stack, edited, arranged, and supplemented by 
C. J. Lyall, London, 1908. C. J. LyALL. 

MILINDA. — Milinda is the Indian name for 
theGreek king of Bactria called in Greek Menander. 
When Alexander’s empire broke up on his death, 
Greek soldiers on the ea.-.t of India founded separate 
State.s, and the names of about thirty of them and 
their successors are known by their coins. Of these 
the most powerful and successful was Menander, 
who must have reigned for at least thirty years at 
the end of the 2nd and the beginning of the 1st 
cent. B.c. He died probably about 95 b.c., but we 
know neither the boundaries of his kingdom nor 
how far he was merely over-lord, rather than the 
actual administrative sovereign over the various 
portions of his vast domain. He is the only one of 
those Greek orhalf-Greek potentates whose memory 
has survived in India ; and he is there remembered, 
characteristically enough, not as a political ruler, 
nor a.s a victor in war, hut as an intelligent and 


sympathetic inquirer into the religious beliefs of 
his subjects. * 

This has found expression in a very remarkable 
book, the Milinda Panha (‘Questions of Milinda 
Just as in one of the most popular of the Dialogues 
of the Buddha Sakka, the king of the gods, is 
represented as coming to the Buddha to have his 
doubts resolved, so in this work the Greek king 
is represented as putting puzzles in religion to 
Nagasena, a wise teacher among the Buddhists of 
his time. In all probability it was with the Sakha 
Panha Suttanta m his mind that the author of the 
Milinda Pahha, whoever he was, framed his work. 

The Milinda Panha is divided into sev'en books. 
The first is introductory, and is very cleverly so 
drawn np as gradually to raise the expectations 
of the reader regarding the great interest of the 
encounter of wit and wisdom which he will find in 
the following books. Bk. ii. , ‘ On ethical Qualities, ’ 
and bk. iii., ‘ On the Removal of Difficulties,’ con- 
tain a number of questions, put by the king and 
answered by Nagasena, on the elementary doctrines 
of Buddhism. On the conclusion of this book the 
king is converted, and devotes himself to a long 
and careful study of the text of the Pali canon. 
In bk. iv., the Meti^aka-panha, or ‘ Dilemmas,’ the 
king submits to Nagasena the difficulties which he 
has met in the course of his studies. The discussion 
of these difficulties leads up to and enlminates in 
the meaning of nirvana, and closes with an eloquent 
peroration on that subject. 

Having thus brought his reader up to the bracing 
plateau of emancipation, the author proceeds in 
the next book, the Anumdna Pahha, ‘ Problem of 
Inference,’ to describe what is to be found there. 
In an elaborate allegory of the City of Righteous- 
ness he sets out the various mental and moral 
treasures enjoyed by the arahant who has reached 
in this life the ideal state. Tlie next book, the 
Dhutahgas, ‘ Extra Vows,’ is devoted to an exalta- 
tion of those who have adopted the ascetic practices 
so called. The last hook, incomplete in our exist- 
ing MSS, consists of a long list of types of the 
arahant, showing how he has, e.g., five qualities 
in eommon with the ocean, five with the earth, five 
with water, and five with fire. The details of 
sixty-seven such similes are given. Of the remain- 
ing thirty-eight only the list is given, the detailed 
explanations being lost. 

There are peculiarities both of merit and of 
defect in this book. The author, or authors, have 
an unusual command of language, both in the 
number of words used and in tlie fitness of the 
words chosen in each case. There is great charm 
in the style, which rises occasionally throughout 
the book to real eloq^uence ; and there is consider- 
able grasp of the difficult and important questions 
involved. On the other hand, there is a great 
weakness in logic. The favourite method is to 
invent an analogy to explain some position, and 
then to take for granted that the analogy proves 
the position taken to be true ; and quite often, 
when the right answer to a dilemma would be a 
simple matter of historical criticism, the answer 
given savours of casuistry, or is a mere play on the 
ambiguity of words. Then the author, though he 
naturally avoids the blunders so often repeated in 
European books against Buddhism — that nirvana, 
e.g., is a state to be reached by a ‘soul’ after it 
has left the body, or a state not attainable except 
by a ‘ priest ’ or a ‘ monk ’ — does not stand on the 
ancient Path. His description of the arahant, 
whom he calls a yogi (a term not found in the older 
books), lays more stress on those qualities after- 
wards ascribed to the hodhisattva (q.v.) than on 
those belonging to the Path, or mentioned (of the 

I See the authorities quoted in Rhys Davids, Questions o] 
King Milinda, i. (SBE xxxs.) pp. xviii-xiiii. 
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arahant) in the Nikdyas. His Buddhology has 
advanced beyoni'i that of the Nikdyas. The ethics 
of the Aryan I’ath are barely referred to ; the 
doctrine of cansa.tion, the necessity of seeing things 
as they really are (yathahhiitaia pi jdnanam), is 
not even mentioned, not’.vithstanding its cardinal 
importance in the earlier teaching. The author 
devotes a tvhole book to the dhutangas, a term 
not occurring in the Nikdyas, and in that book 
manifests a spirit entirely opposed to the early 
teaching.^ All these peculiarities of style and 
mental attitude are uniform throughout the work. 
It would seem, therefore, most probable that it 
was the work either of one author or of one school 
within a limited period of the history of that school. 
Probaidy the latter will eventually be found to be 
the right explanation. 

The work is four times quoted as an authority 
by the great Buddhist commentator, Buddhaghosa.^ 
It is the only work outside the Pali canon which 
he thus quotes. It is also quoted as an authority 
in the Dhammapada commentary (i. 127).* All 
these references may be dated in the 5th cent. A.D. 
They are taken from the second, third, and fourth 
books, which at least must be considerably older 
than the works in which the Milinda is quoted as 
an authority. None of the quotations is exactly 
word for word the same as the corresponding 
]iassage in Trenckner’s edition of the text,* and 
the present writer has pointed out elsewhere the 
various interpretations possible of these interesting, 
tliough slight, discrepancies.* In one passage (p. 
102 of the text) Buddhaghoija seems to have the 
better reading. Nagasena is also quoted in the 
Abhidharma-koiavyakhycl, a Sanskrit Buddhist 
vork whicli may be dated in the 6th cent. A.D.® 
'I’here are also several incidental references in 
Chinese ‘ translations’ of Indian books. When we 
know the dates of the latter, and can be sure that 
the references really occur in them, those references 
may have inijKDrtance. 

At the beginning of the work (p. 2 of the text) 
there i' a table of contents giving the titles of the 
.subdivisions of the book. The editor, V. Trenckner, 
also gives us titles, which differ, however, from 
those in the table of contents given in the text, 
llinatikumburg's tran-,lation into Siihhalese'' like- 
wise gives titles, jire-sumably from the much 
older Pali MSS which he used. These titles differ 
flora both the other lists. Trenckner, who has 
certainly made one glaring mistake (p. 362), give.s 
no nppuratus criticus for hi.s titles ; and, as he used 
only three of the seven MSS of the work known to 
exist in Europe,* one would like to be informed 
also as to what readings are given by the other 
four. Even for thecanonical books thediscrepancies 
in the subsidiary titles are very frequent, and it is 
often piobable tliat such titles are later than the 
text to wliich thej' refer. It is clear that, pending 
further infonnation, Trenckner’s title.s to the 
divisions of the Milinda cannot be relied on as 
original. 

B. Nanjio, in his most useful catalogue of 
t'hinese Buddhist books,* gives under no. 1358 
tho title of one called Ndsicn Jiikhnt King, ‘NSga- 
sena the Bhikkhu s Book.’ The attempt to repro- 
duce the sound of the words of this title suggests 
that the words before the translator must have 

1 See above, KRE li. 7ir. 

‘ See the references gfiveo in Riiys Davids, op cu. pp. liv- 
x\ i. 

c Dhammapada A. i 3Su ni ^iit. at first sight, be taken for 
another, '..it it is fro’u Mctj hnha, ii 51. 

■1 The Md'itda-uahho, ed. V Trenckner, London, ISSO 

t Op. at. p. XV If 

* See Rhys Davids' note in JRAS, 1831, pp. 47C-178, and Max 
M iiler, India, iVAaf can it teach usl, London, IsSS, p, 2ij9. 

7 See on this translation Rhys Davids, Questwas of King 
Mdnida.i p xilff, 

' It. p xvil 

'e Catal.'jHe ../Chinese Buddhist Literature, Oxford, 1SS3. 


been, not Sanskrit {bhiksu), but Pali (bhikkhu) or 
some other Indian dialect akin to Pali. J. Takakusu 
has discussed the date of this work, which purports 
to be a translation of some Indian hook with the 
same title. ^ It is first mentioned in a catalogue 
dated A.D. 785-804, and subsequently in others. 
But, though the compilers of aU these catalogues 
are usually careful to give the name or names and 
the date of the translators or authors of the books 
which they mention, they do not do so in this case. 
They add, however, a remark : 

* translator’s name is lost, and we register it as belonging 
to the Eastern Tsin dynasty (a.d. 317-429).’ 

So we have a book known to have existed at the 
end of the 8th cent., and then believed, on grounds 
not recorded, to have existed in the 4th cent. a.d. 
There is no evidence that the original was in 
Sanskrit. 

There are two recensions of this book in Chinese, 
the longer one about half as long again as the 
shorter one. The ditterence arises mainly from the 
omission in the shorter of two long passages found 
in the longer. In other matters the two are much 
the same. These omissions are probably due to a 
mere mistake, perhaps of the translator, perhaps 
of the printer, and the two recensions may be con- 
sidered as really one. This bears to the Pali text 
the follow’ing relation. 

The translation into English by the present 
writer consists of 580 pages. 'The Chinese corre- 
sponds more or less to 90 of these pages (one 
recension omitting about 34 of those 90). The 
paragraphs corresponding in Chinese and Pali are 
those on pp. 40-135 of the English version. But 
there are seven or eight omissions, and three 
additions of whole paragraphs, and quite a number 
of smaller variations or discrepancies.* It is clear 
that there is some connexion between the Chinese 
and Pali books. It is possible that the Indian 
original (for tliere 'was only one) of the Chinese 
book may be the original out of which the Pali 
was developed, mainly by the addition of the last 
three books. It is equally possible that the Indian 
work translated into Chinese was itself derived 
from an older work in seven books, and that its 
author or authors omitted the last three books as 
dealing with araAonf-ship, in which he (or they) 
took no interest. Thi.s would be precisely in accord 
■yvith the general feeling in the north-west of India 
at the period in que.stion — the end of the 3rd cent. 
B.c. Tlie doctrine of an emancipation to be reached 
in this life by strenuous mental exertion was, not 
unnaturally, yielding place to a doctrine of salva- 
tion in the next life through bhakti, personal 
devotion to a deity. The psychological details of 
the old system of self-control rather bored people. 
So the Milinda may, quite possibly, have been 
reduced to a short and easy book, with the sting 
of oraAunt-ship taken out of it. 

A solution of this Milinda problem would be of 
the utmost importance for the elucidation of the 
darkest period in the liistory of Indian literature. 
P'lifortuiiatoly, each of the alternatives suggested 
above involves great difficulties, and none of the 
scholars who have written on the subject has so 
far been able to persuade any other to accept his 
conclusions. The evidence at present available is 
insufficient. When the Tibetan translation has 
been properly examined, when all the quotations 
from the Mdmda in the Pali commentaries are 
edited, when all the leferences elsewhere (and 
especially those in the numerous Buihlhist Sanskrit 
works still buried in MS.S) have been collected, we 
shall be better able to estimate the value of the 
external ei idcnce as to the history of the Milinda 
literature in India. When an adequate compari- 
1 JP,AS. 1896, p. 12 fF. 

5 See the comparative table ^iven by F. O. Schrader Du 
Frajen Konigs ilenandros, p. 120 f. ’ 
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son has been made between the words used and the 
ideas expressed in the Pali Milinda and those found 
in the canon on the one hand and the commentaries 
on the other, we shall have more valuable internal 
evidence than is yet available. The lists of about 
a hundred words peculiar to the Milinda published 
by the present writer in 1890^ was necessarily in- 
adequate, and has not since then been improved 
upon. 


Literature.— ed. V. Trenckner, London, 18S0 ; 
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MILITARISM.— See War. 


MILK (Primitive Religions). — That milk should 
have become an object of sacred importance in the 
mind of early man was inevitable. All food was 
sacred, and milk, so beneficial in every way, has 
been accorded a special place among the objects 
of religious veneration by mankind at nearly all 
stages of his development. Anthropologists have 
not speoificall}’- dealt with the first stages in the 
domestication of animals, except as a part of the 
larger question of totemisni. There are people who 
have practically no tamable animals, and these are 
in the lowest stages of savage culture. An observa- 
tion of 0. T. Mason is clearly indicative of where 
these first stages must be looked for. 

‘Women were always associated especially with the milk- 
and fleece-yielding species. Before the domestication of milk- 
yieidin^ anmiais and in the two continents W'here they were not 
known in aboriginai times, the human mother had to suckle her 
young two or three years until they were able to walk at her 
side and partially take care of themselves. The effect of tliis 
upon her nature and all social life was on one side in her favour, 
but on the other dreadfully increased her burdens and retarded 
the growth of population ’ ( W omen's Share in Primitioe Culture, 
London, 1895, p. 151). 

The two continents here referred to are America 
and Australia, and E. J. Payne has succinctly 
summarized the economical and social results of 
the absence of milk-producing animals (Hist, of 
America, Oxford, 1892, i. 287-292). 

These results may be contrasted with the corre- 
sponding condition of the people inhabiting the 
European, Asiatic, and African continents, who 
have, as far as observation goes, always possessed 
milk-producing animals. MUk takes an important 
part in their religious belief and ceremonial. It is 
not clear, however, whether the diverse practices 
obtaining among the varied races of these con- 
tinents have any relationship as stages in the 
evolution of man s religious attitude towards mUk. 
Consideration of the subject from this point of view 
can be conducted only by the widest survey of the 
evidence, and it will be well to approach it from 
the highest form to which religious belief concern- 
ing milk has attained and proceed thence to some 
of the low er forms of the cult. 

The use of milk in religion has reached its climax 
among the Toda tribes of India. The sanctity of 
the dairy among the.se people is the chief element 
in their religion. The gods take part in the 
churning, and the dairy organization marks oS'two 
great clan divisions : ‘ The most important dairy 
institutions of the Todas belong to the Tartharol, 
but their dairymen are Teivaliol ’ ( W. II. K. Rivers, 
The Todas, London, 1900, j). 080). The milk of the 
4 Questions of King Milinda, i. p. xlu ff. 


buffaloes is sacred. The ritual connected with the 
buffalo and with the dairy is ‘ certainly of a re- 
ligious character,’ and there can be little doubt 
that the dairy formulee ‘ are intercessory and that 
they bring the dairy operations into definite rela- 
tions with the Toda deities’ (ih. p. 231). The 
dying are given milk to drink when on the point 
of death CW'. E. Marshall, A Phrenologist amongst 
the Todas, London, 1873, p. 171), and the dead body 
is taken into the dairy (Rivers, 339 ff.). From 
these facts, carefully marshalled by Rivers, it is 
clear that these people have developed the sanctity 
of milk to its highest point. With them it is an 
essential feature of organized worship. 

There is nothing like this in any other part of 
the world. It is the highest specialized use of 
milk in religious observance. The sacred char- 
acter of milk in other parts of the primitive world 
is shown by its use in various ceremonies of a re- 
ligious character, but not in connexion with an 
organized religious cult, as among the Todas. 
Both in Africa and in India these ceremonies reach 
a high CTade in places, but do not attain the Toda 
level. Rerhaps the ro 3 ’al milk-drinking observances 
of the king of the Unyoro, a section of the Bantu 
people in Africa, affords the nearest parallel (J. G. 
Fraj;er, Totemism, London, 1910, ii. 526-528) to 
the Toda practice. -\n interesting Kaffir folktale, 
‘The Story of the Bird that made MUk’ ((S. M. 
Theal, Kaffir Folk-lore, London, 1882, pp. 1-46), 
appears to be founded on the first use of milk and 
refers to events w’hich preceded the use of milk, but 
it contains details w’hich brin^ it within the general 
condition of the African beliefs. ‘They used to 
get milk from a tree. This was got by squeezing, 
and the people who drank it were always thin.’ 
The Kaffirs now drink a kind of fermented milk, 
and it is noticeable that, ‘ when poured out for use 
by the master of the household, who is the only 
one permitted to touch the milk sack, a portion is 
always left behind to act as leaven’ (ib. p. 195). 
These are clearly religions practices which require 
further investigation, but in the meantime it is 
permissible to classify them as less developed in 
form than the Toda example. 

Every one knows the reverence paid to the cow 
in India ; but, in spite of the attempt of the early 
mythologists to identify the cow with the higher 
forms of Hindu religion (A. de Guhernatis, Zoo- 
logical Mythology, London, 1872, i. 1-41), the fact 
remains that the cow is not a god. The reverence 
for the cow is quite human in its character, and 
the 4th book of the Laws of Mann contains the 
clearest evidence of this. 

Grooke points out that respect for the cow in 
India is of comparatively modern date, and gives 
some interesting data to show the lines along which 
it has developed (PR ii. 226-236). This view is 
confirmed by the uses to which the products of tlie 
cow were put. According to Visnu, a house is 
purified by plastering the ground with cow-dung, 
and land is cleansed by the same process ; cows 
alone make sacrificial oblations possible hj" pro- 
ducing sacrificial butter, and among six excellent 
productions of a cow which are alwaj s piopitiou.s 
milk and sour milk are included (Institutes of 
Vishnu (SEE vii. (19(K))], xxiii. [1883] 56-61). 

On the other hand, the evidence from the Panjab 
is that, when a cow or buffalo first gives milk after 
calving, the first five streams of milk drawn from 
her are allowed to fall on the ground in honour of 
the goddess (D. C. J. Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnology, 
Calcutta, 1883, p. 114). It is also a protective from 
the evil eye, and has various use.' in magic and 
divination. This suggests that in the Panjah milk 
is on its way towards a definitely religious position. 

In Europe the once sacred character of milk is 
indicated by the evidence of folk-lore, which record' 
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the protective measures wliicii have to be taken to 
secure it against harm from witches and other male- 
volent powers {GB^, pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 
1911, ii. 521). 

The best examples are found in Russia, where 
the people on Midsummer eve drive the cattle 
through the fire to protect the animals against 
‘ wizards and witches, who are then ravenous after 
milk’ (W. R. S. Ralston, Songs of the Mussian 
People^, London, 1872, p. 391). This rite affords 
the explanation of a curious story told of an Irish 
jirince, Bress, son of the Fomorian Elatha. It is 
related of him ‘ that he arrogated to himself the 
milk of all the hairless dun cows in the land,’ and 
he ‘ caused a great fire of ferns to be made, and all 
the cows in Munster to pass through it, so that 
they might fulfil the necessary conditions, and 
their milk become the roj'al property’ (H. d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, Irish Mythological Cycle, Eng. tr., 
Dublin, 190.3, p, 95), Included in this tradition are 
the following ritual observances— the restriction to 
cows of a single colour, the passing through fire to 
-otMire iirotection, and the right of the king to a 
roy.il supply of milk. The restriction as to colour 
iiLo appeals elsewhere in Irish folklore (C. Plummer, 
Vitm SaH'-tunuii Hibcrnice, Oxford, 1910, vol. i. 
c.xlvi, ami K, Meyer and A. Nutt, Voyage of 
ran, Loudon, 1895-97, ii. 186). The legend of the 
Dun Cow of Vv'hittingham near Preston is of the 
•same older, the attacking witch being successful in 
thf, case pJ, Harland and T. T. Wilkinson, Lanca- 
shire Legends, London, 1882, pp. 16-19). 

Ritual in custom and ritual in myth are parallels, 
and it would be well to inquire whether in folklore 
there is more than this suspicion of sanctity in the 
attitude of popular belief as to milk. The milk- 
niaid is almost everywhere an important personage 
in the social fabric of the village, and her utensils 
shaie her importance. The present writer diflers 
fiom Lady Goiume in her explanation of the famous 
game of ‘ Milking Pails’ a.s a mere teasing of the 
mother [lift, of Traditional Games, London, 1894- 
98, s.v.) in that it appears to be a cumulative esti- 
mate of the superior value of the milking-pail .as 
an article of domestic use, and it is pertinent to 
note in this connexion that the Irish chieftain had 
‘in his house constantlv a cask of milk’ {A/ic. 
Lairs of Ireland, Dublin,'lS0.5-1901, iv. 311). Th.at 
milk was poured on the ground is attested by J. G. 
Dalyell ( Darker Superstitions of Scotland, Glasgow, 
183.5, p. 193), and W. Gregor states that at death 
all the milk in the house was poured out on the 
ground (Fo/A/ore of N.E. of Scotland, London, 1881, 
p. 2IJ6). This must have originally been an offering 
to the earth-god as in the Panjab. In Ireland it is 
called an oblation to the fairies (W. G. AVood- 
Martin, Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland, 
London, 1!W2, ii. 7), and the fairies are the 
successors of the gods. It wa.s offered every Sunday- 
on Brownie's stone in the island of Valay and other 
islands ^M. Martin, Western Islands, London, 1716, 
pp. 67, 110). 

This brings us very close to the stage when milk 
was a sacred object in the cult of the gods. 
In the Christian Church it was substituted for 
wine in the elements of the communion. This was 
.after\\ e.rds prohibited by ciiuon law (Dalyell, p. 193, 
quoting Gratian, Dccretalia, p. Ill), but it may be 
surmi.scd that it originated as one of the surviving 
rites of .ancient pagan religion. St. Bridget wa« in 
•-ome degree regarded .as the special p.atron of milk- 
ing, as .a[ipe,ar^ in the beautiful milking-songa 
of Scotland i.\. Carmichael, Cunnina Gadrlica, 
Ldiiiburgli, lUiXi, i. 261-275), and she wa.s at her 
birth bathed in milk {Lives of Saints from the 
Book of Li^morr, ed. AVhit ley Stokes, Oxford, 1890, 
pp. 184, 318). .St. Bridget is in many of her attri- 
butes a pre-Cliri-tian goddess, and her association 


with milk in the surviving forms once more takes 
us back to ancient pagan religion. 

That bathing in milk was also a death rite is 
shown both in traditional ballad lore and in tradi- 
tional games. In the beautiful ballad of ‘Burd 
Ellen,’ preserved by R. Jamieson {Popular Ballads 
and Songs from Tradition, etc., Edinburgh, 1806, 
p. 125), is the verse : 

‘Tak up, tak up my bonny young son. 

Gar wash him wi' the milk. 

Tak up, tak up my lair lady. 

Gar row her in the silk.‘ 

Lady Gomme has analyzed the different versions 
of the children’s game of ‘ Green Gravel,’ and has 
shown from the general movements of the game 
that it is derived from a funeral rite. This view 
is con6rmed by the fact that the most constant 
formulsB in the game rhymes include the line, 

‘ Wash them m milk and clothe them in silk * 

(i. 172X 

There seems little doubt that these words are 
survivals of an ancient burial rite. 

In the religions of antiquity there is more definite 
evidence. J. E. Harrison, in lier discussion of 
primitive baptism {Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1903, p. 596 f.), asks 
‘ what was the exact ritual of the falling into milk ? 
. . . Did the neophyte actually fall into a bath of 
milk, or ... is the ritual act of drinking milk 
from the beginning metaphorically described ? ’ and, 
in spite of a useful parallel from Egyptian ritual, 
comes to the conclusion that ‘of a rite of immersion 
in milk we have no evidence.’ This, however, can- 
not be quite true if St. Bridget represents, as there 
is strong evidence to prove, an early Celtic goddess 
who has brought into her Cliristian attributes tradi- 
tions and rites of pre-Cliristian origin. There is 
the further example of the Piets in Ireland saving 
themselves from the poisoned arrows of their Fir- 
Fidga enemies by taking a bath tilled with the 
milk of one hundred and twenty white hornless 
cows, where the single colour condition is again 
repeated. The rite of bathing in milk attributed 
to St. Bridget was certainly not of Christian origin 
any more than the offering of milk and honey in 
early baptismal rites was Christian {ib. p. 597 f.), 
and we must take it that these rites come from 
early Celtic religion. The oti'erings of milk and 
honey were made to the nymphs and to Pan 
(Theocr. Id. v. 53 f. and 58 f.), and to this day 
in modem Greece they are made to the Nereids 
(J. C. Lawson, Modem Greek Folklore, Cambridge, 
1910, p. 150 f.). 

To sum up the evidence — it would appear that 
in primitive religions there are three stages in the 
.sacred characteristics attributed to milk : (1) where 
ii is a definite part of the dominant religious cult ; 
(2) where it is extensively used in religious cere- 
monial, but is not an exclusive or predominant 
element in the ceremonial ; (3) where it is looked 
upon as a religious object, and is, consequently, 
subject to danger from outside forces, from which 
it demands various forms of protection. The survey 
seems to make it clear that the unique example of 
the Todas is a highly specialized development of 
the religious conception of milk, and not a normal 
condition, while the evidence of folklore and of the 
religion of antiquity leads us to conclude that the 
endowment of milk with sacred properties arose 
froui its enormous social intluences, which led to 
.specializ,ation of its use on .solemn and important 
occasions. This would lie tlie normal position of 
milk in religious thought. A last stage is repre- 
senteil In- the necessity of protecting it from malig- 
nant intiuences. Tliis is survival from the normal 
stage, and arises only when it was no longer a pro- 
tective force itself. 

LiisRAica*.— This is given fully in the article. 

L. Gomme. 
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MILK (Civilized Eeligions). — l. As food and 
sacrifice. — Since man is a mammal, milk is uni- 
versally known ; and, as man early learned to use 
the milk of goats, cows, and camels, milk became 
a natural symbol of nourishment. The ancient 
Egyptians sometimes pictured the heavens as a 
woman with hanging breasts, and sometimes as a 
cow with full udder,* thus suggesting that the 
heavens nourished men. The Babylonians sug- 
gested, similarly, that milk is the divinely given 
nourishment of man by picturing the mother- 
goddess with breasts so full that she must support 
them with her hands. “ Since milk is so univer-sal 
an element of human diet, it is but natural that it 
should have been offered at times in sacrifice to 
deities, as meat, meal, and firstfruits were. Thus 
in YaSt xv. of the Avesta there is frequent men- 
tion of a sacrificial gift of boiled milk, and it was 
mingled with haoma (q.v.) in sacrifice.^ Among 
the Arabs flesh seethed in milk is still a common 
dish,^ yet the Hebrews were prohibited from boil- 
ing a kid in its mother’s milk. W. E. Smith 
thought that this was because milk for boilin^ is 
usually sour, so that such boUing would invmve 
the oflering of a fermented sacrifice, or that 
possibly milk was here regarded as a substitute for 
blood.’ 

2 . In a supposed Semitic my^ — In the OT 
‘flowing with milk and honey’ is a phrase fre- 
quently used to designate the fertility of Palestine. 
It occurs in Ex 3®- ** 13’ 33’, Lv 20’*, Jer 11’ 33”, and 
Ezk 20’'*’. Curdled mUk (the modem laban) and 
honey are also mentioned in Is 7*’ as the food of 
the child that is to be named ‘ Immanuel.’ It occurs 
again in the same chapter (7”), where it is more 
diflBcult to interpret, and where its occurrence may 
be due to editorial redaction. The phrase ‘ flowing 
with mUk and honey’ occurs in the J document 
(c. 850 B.C.), and continued to be used till the 
time of Ezekiel. T. K. Cheyne’ in 1901 noted that 
the phrase is more poetical than the context seems 
to justify, and suggested that it might be a survival 
of a description of Israel’s idealized past. Since 
ancient poetry is always tinged with mythology, he 
thought it not improbable that this phrase was of 
mythological origin. Usener’ in 1902 held that 
the phrase was of mythological origin, and that 
it was borrowed by the Hebrews from Iranian 
mythology, where, according to him, we hear of 
heavenly honey and holy cows. The phrase had, 
he thought, descended by one line to the Hebrews 
and by another to the Greeks, who described the 
food of the infant Zeus on Crete as curds and honey. 
Stade,® in commenting on Usener’s article, claimed 
that the phrase ‘ flowing with milk and honey’ was 
not used earlier than the time of Ezekiel, that in 
the J document and Jeremiah it was a later addi- 
tion, and that Usener was right in claiming that 
in J1 3*’ the use of the figure was due to Greek 
influence. Whether ‘ curd and honey ’ could have 
been a mythological phrase in troducecifromAssyria, 
he thought, was a problem for Assyriologists. H. 
Zimmern’ in the next year, 1903, claimed from the 
Assyriological side that honey and curd played a 
great role in the Babylonian cult, and that it was 
of mythological origin, though he ollered little 
proof for the statement. Finally, Gressmann ” in 
1905 endeavoured to work this view into an elalmr- 

1 J. H. Breasted, [liitury o/Eijyyt, Xew York, 1909, p. 65. 

2 .See, e,g., M. Jaetrow, liddermappe zitr lUligivn Babyloniois 
und Assyriens, Giessen, 1912, Talel 7, No. 23. 

3 Yatna, x. 13; Xydyiin, i. 16; jfirangistdii, 76; it is also 
an offerinsr b\ itself in Yai,na, iii. 1, 3, iv. 1 ; Visparad, xL 3; 
-Vir. 67, 60, 108. 

*3ee PEFSt, 1SS8, p. 1S8, and W. R. Smith, EeL of SemiU^^ 
London, 1891, p. 2’21 n. 

3 W. B. Smith, loc. cit. ^ EBi ii. 2104 f, 

~ Rhein. Museum fur Phil. Ivii. 177-195. 

3 ZATW xxii. 321-324. 2 KAT^, p. 626. 

1® ilrsprung der ieraeZ.’jild. Esehatvlogie, pp. 20^221. 


ate scheme of Hebrew mythology, which formed, he 
believed, the basis of the prophetic eschatology. 

Before accepting this view, it should be noted 
just what part milk and curdled milk, or laban, 
played in the life of the Hebrews. Milk, like 
wine, was in early Israel a symbol of prosperity and 
plenty. An old poet sang of Judah : 

‘ His eyes shall be red with wine. 

And his teeth W'hite with milk ’ (Gn 491’). 

Laban was a dish so relished as an article of diet 
that Abraham is said to have oftered it to his 
guests (Gn 18®), and Jael to the tired Sisera ( Jg 5”) ; 
lioney and laban along with wheat, barlej'-meal, 
beans, and lentils were furnished as food to David 
and his men (2 S 17’’‘”). It is natural, therefore, 
that laban and honey, the two most delicious viands 
knoivn to them, should enter into poetical descrip- 
tions of abundance, fertility, or prosperity (see 
Dt 32*’*% Job 20** 29®, Sir 39”). The natural uses 
of these articles of food are sufficient to account for 
the.se poetic allusions. 

The strongest arguments of the mythological 
school rest, however, on the highly-coloured lan- 
guage of Joel and later apocal 3 ’ptic writers, and 
upon supposed Assyrian parallels. In J1 4*® 
(EV 3*®) we read : 

‘ And it shall come to pass in that day that 
The mountains shall drop sweet wine. 

And the hills shall flow with milk 
And a!! the water-courses of Judah 
Shall flow with water. 

And a spring: shall come forth from the house of Yahweh 
And water the valley of Shittim ’ ; ^ 
in the Sibylline Oracles, iii. 744 ff. : 

‘For Earth the universal mother shall give to mortals her 
best 

Fruit in countless store of corn, wine and oil. 

Yea, from heaven shall come a sweet draught of luscious honey, 
The trees shall yield their proper fruits, and rich flocks, 

And kine and Iambs of sheep and kids of goats. 

He will cause sweet fountains of white milk to burst forth ’ ; 
and again, ib. v. 281 f. : 

‘ But the holy land of the godly alone shall bear all these things. 
An ambrosia! stream distilling honey and milk shall flow from 
rook and fountain for all the righteous.’ 2 
In view of the ariditj- of the desert, it would 
seem to need no mythology, hut only a little poetic 
exaggeration, to lead to the de.signation of Pales- 
tine by the nomads as a ‘ land flowing with milk 
and honey.’ The use of these viands in the life of 
the Hebrew nation easUj' accounts for the poetic 
use in Dent, and Job, and these in turn furnish the 
point of departure for the later more hjperbblic 
language in Joel and the Sib. Or. Unless we can 
find some outside parallels, there is, then, no need 
for the mythological liypothesis. 

Most of the Assyrian parallels hitherto cited 
turn out to be unreal. Thus a passage cited bj’ 
Zimmem simply enumerates honey and laban 
along with oil, wool, gold, and sEver as desirable 
things.’ Another passage deserves more attention. 
It is part of an incantation for driving the demon 
of sickness from a man's bodj'. It runs : 

* Laban from a pure stable they shall bring:, 

Milk from a pure corral they shall bring, 

Over the pure laban from the pure stable utter 
ftD incantation : 

May the man, son of his god, become pure ! 

May that man become pure as laban ! 

Like that milk may he become pure ' 

It is clear that no mytliokigieal meaning can be 
involved in this passage. It is the purity of the 
laban and the milk that is emplia.sized. A mytho- 
logical quality is as much out of place as it would 
be in the Avesta, when milk is enumerated among 
the foods which may he given to a woman who has 

1 So J. A. Bewer, in /t'C', ‘ Obadiah and Joel,’ Edinburgh, 
1912. p. 140 f. 

2 H. C. O. Lancheater, in R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigraphay Oxford, 1913, ii. ^1, 402. 

3 H. Zimmem, Ritxialtafdn fur den Wahrsager, Beschworer 
und linger, Leipzig, 1901, p. 239. 

4 C^ne^orrn Texts from Bab. Tab. etc. in Br. Musenmy xvii., 
London, 1908, pi. 28, IL 170-181 ; cf. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. und 
Aseyr. i. (Giessen. 1905) 347. 
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brought forth a still-born cliild, in order to eflect 
her purification (see Vendlddcl, v. 52, viL 67). 
Milk is here only one of several ingredients — meat, 
bread, wine, water. As she had first to drink ox- 
urine, the milk can hardly have been chosen for 
mythological reasons. Another fragmentary text 
which lia-, been frequently cited on the basis of an 
indefinite reference by Friedrich Delitzsch^ runs 
as follows : - 

‘ Crown of . . . 

For the shepherd of the black-headed [people) , . . 

I pra\ .1 prayer . . . 

A sceptre of lapis lazuli may hia hand [grasp] . . , 

For the shepherd of the black-headed [people] . . . 

Hone> and laban abundantly . . . 

The inountain bearing produce . . . 

The steppe, the field bearing fruit . . . 

The orch.uds bearing fruit . . . 

On his left hand may the god Sin . . . 

To the king in person may they do homage ! ’ 

This is clearly a prayer for a Babylonian ruler. 
Tlie petitioner asks that great fertility and pros- 
jierity may come in his time. The language 
resemble.s that of Joel and the Sibyl, but the 
imagery is capable of as natural an explanation as 
is tiiat of the Hebrew seers. 

The other passage which has been thought to 
show that the Babylonians and Assyrians held 
inytliologioal views of milk and honey occurs in an 
incantation. The part in question reads; 

‘ Pure water bring into its midst. 

The exalted lord, the great serpent of heaven, 

Bi his pure hands shall establish thee ; 

Ea to a place of purity shall bring thee, 

To a place of purity shall bring thee, 

With his pure hands shall bring thee. 

Into honey and laban shall bring thee. 
tVater of an incantation he shall put to thy lips. 

Thy mouth with an incantation be shall open.* 3 
Here at last we have a passage that moves in 
t-uch a realm of heavenly unreality that it may 
fairly be regarded as based on a myth, but the 
mythical part does not centre at all in the honey 
and laban, but in the action of the god. Honey 
and laban are used to denote a place of fertility 
and plenty, and it may fairly be claimed that they 
were introduced here'froni such usage a.s that of 
tiie preceding passage, and are no necessary part 
of the myth. 

The Semites probably had their origin as a 
separate peoide in Arabia,’ which was a land of 
desert' and oa.'OS. It was thus that the oasis and 
its palm-tree became one of the symbols of para- 
dise and an emblem of tlie Golden Age, and finally 
entered as one of the elements into the Christian 
symbolism of tlie New Jerusalem.” It seems prob- 
able that in tlie primitive language of the desert 
an oasis or a iertile land like Babylonia and Pales- 
tine may liave been designated as a ‘ land flowing 
with milk and lioney.’ The occurreiite of the 
phrase among botli Babylonians and Hebrews ■ 
points in tills direction ; it probably had an origin 
in their common ancestry. As the phrase is lack- 
ing, however, in the description of paradise hotli 
in Gn 2, 3 and in Ezk 28, it can hardly liave formed 
an integral part of the tradition® of the Golden 
Age, or have entered a.s an important element into 
the mythology of the Semites. 

Indeed, in the ji.aradise story of Gn 3 the food 
wliicli makes m,m like God is not milk and honey, 
but the fruit of a tree. So in the corresponding 
Babylonian story, the Adapa myth, it was not 
milk and honey, but ‘food and water,’ that might 
liave gained immortality for Adajia.’ A® these 

1 In Georct- smith, Chaldaisd,^ Genetic, I-tip/ij-. IsTG, p 
2Son ; cf. KurmL-dy, ‘Huney,’in EBt, col. 21'U,an(i i.. D, Grav, 
in ICC, ‘I'Uiah.’ Kdinburgn, 1912, i 129f. 

- H. C. Riwl.nson, Cm,- luicnpttons of WeiiUi'n Atia, \ 
iv.. fxindon, Is,"'!, no. 3, 1-17. 

' lb. *25, S'.l-55u. 

* See G. A. Barton, S-’in Ori'jin$, Nevi York, l‘>ry, ch i. 

” p 96, n. 1. .-ind B.'irton, The Boofr of Chn duin Teaching 
OA : ■ 1,1 the o/'. 1‘hiladeipllla, Istrl, pi> 2*y2-266, , 

» Cl. KB Vi. 97-9*9, I 


accounts are doubtless both variants of the same 
primitive paradise myth, it is impossible to resist 
the conviction that milk and honey formed no part 
of that myth among the Semites, but was simply 
a descriptive phrase employed by the dwellers in 
the desert to describe fertile lands — a phrase which 
survived both in Babylonia and in Palestine, and 
which came only in post-Exilic times among the 
Hebrews to designate a Golden Age that was still 
future. 

3 . In the Avesta. — Among the Persians these 
ideas apparently did not in the early time play a 
prominent r61e. Milk was ofiered in sacrifice and 
was used in certain incantations, as noted above. 
Homage was rendered to it,’ and it was regarded 
as a divinely purified provision in the breasts of 
females, as was the seed in males ; ® a prosperous 
woman was ‘ rich in children and rich in milk. ’ ” 
The cow was regarded as a beneficent animal 
guarded by Ahura Mazda as he guarded all other 
things on which the prosperity of people depends,’ 
but in no sense a heavenly animal. So far from 
Jews having borrowed a myth from Persians, as 
Usener thought, the elements of the supposed 
myth appear only in the later syncretistio Mithra 
cult, and would seem to have been borrowed from 
the Semites. 

4. In the Vedas. — In India milk was viewed as 
a symbol of nourishment. The Atharvaveda 
regards a house full of nurture as one full of milk,” 
and the earth is a mother who can pour forth milk 
for her suppliants.” Nevertheless in the Kigveda 
both milk and honey were employed in the ritual, 
though they were both subordinate to the all-pre- 
vailing soma. When milk was used as an ottering, 
it was sometimes ®weet and sometimes sour, both 
kinds of ott'erings being recognized.’ As in Iranian 
ritual, the milk was often mixed with soma, the 
lacteal element sometimes being sour.® Honey 
was in the same way used as an ottering ; some- 
times it was mixed with soma,^ but sometimes 
with milk. Thus Rigveda, fill. iv. 8 , addresses 
Indra i ” 

‘ With honey of the bees is the milk mixed ; 

Come quick, run and drink ! ' 

Milk was created in kine by Varnna, even as he 
gave cool breezes to the forests, swiftness to horses, 
wisdom to the heart of man, lightning to the 
clouds, the sun to the sky, and .'iuma to the 
mountains (Rigveda, v. Ixxxv. 2 ). This reveals a 
high estimate placed upon milk and honey as foods, 
but lacks any mythical element,” as does the 
[i.assage (x. Ixiii. 3) in which the sky (dyau) gives 
milk to the All-Gods. 

The Sanskrit poets often allude to the ability of 
the swan to separate milk from water ; but this, as 
G. R. Lanman has shown, has no mythological 
significance. It is a reference rather to tlie fact 
that tliese birds fed on the milk-like juice of the 
lotus stalks, which grew beneath the water.” 
Simii.arly the religious teachers of India often use 
as an illu.'tration of a clianging existence tlie rela- 
tionship between sweet milk, sour cream, and 
butter, not because they saw anything mytho- 
logical in them, but because they illustrated change 
in forms of e.xistence.” 
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In India, tlien, it can only be said tliat milk and 
honey were so liighly valued as food that they 
> Vasna. vi. 17, \ii *26, im 1, xvi. 8. 

3 f'e/'d XXI. B, 7 ; Yaot xxii. 13, 49 
® Athari aveda, lx. 111. 16. 

7 Cf. Hillebrandt, Veil. Myth i 219-222. 

® /6. p -Z’J. 9/6. p. 2!3f. 

For the \artou3 sacrifices into nhich milk enter^ as an 
element ('ac-rifices to tne dead, new and full-niooii sacrifices, 
etc ) see .\. Hillebrandt, BituaUitOratur . Vedieche Offer unti 
Zanber { = Q1A P in. i), Strassburg, 1S97, pp. 95, 110, ill. 117 
131, 13.1, 160, 172, 186. ■ > . 

liJAns XIX. [1S98] 161-15S. 

”Ci. 11, C. Warren, Bwdd/ 001 ,n Ti atulutiun^, Cambnd e 
Mass , 1900. pp. lu, 134, 149. ° ’ 


9 Ib. Lxv. 5. 

’ Vend. V. 20. 
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naturally funned a part of the most valued offer- 
ings to the gods. Perhaps the proper mixture of 
these viands was supposed to have some magic 
significance, for one passage (Kigveda, IX. xi. 2) 
says that they were mixed hy the atho.rvans ; * but 
there is no trace of such a myth as some have 
supposed for the Semites. 

5 . In Egypt. — In Egypt, as already noted, the 
sky-goddess was pictured as either a woman or a 
cow with full breasts ; but this was only to symbolize 
her nurture of her earthly children. If milk had 
in early Egyptian thought any mythological signi- 
ficance, we should expect to find it prominent 
among the foods promised to the deified kings to 
whom the pyramid-texts of the Old Kingdom 
promised a place among the gods. Time, the 
departed king is frequently represented as suckled 
by the sky-goddess or some other divinity con- 
nected with Re. The goddess is once thus ad- 
dressed : ‘ O mother of this king Pepi . . . give 
thy breast to this king Pepi, suelde this king Pepi 
therewith.’ The goddess replies : ‘ O my son Pepi, 
my king, my breast is extended to thee, that thou 
mayest suck it, my king, and live, my king, as 
long as thou art little. Milk was, then, the food 
of the celestials only during their heavenly child- 
hood. When Pepi was grown, he was promised 
‘ bread which cannot dry up ’ and ‘ beer which 
cannot grow stale. Later he is given a ‘snared 
fowl.’* Bread is called ‘the bread of the god.’ 
Pepi is invited to ‘ sit down to thy thousand of bread, 
thy thousand of beer, thy thousand of oxen, thy 
thousand of geese, thy thousand of everything 
whereon the god liveth.’® Another source of food 
for the deified king is the tree of life situated in a 
mysterious isle at a distance, and this king Pepi 
sought and attained.® This tree of life is probably 
a survival from a desert and oasis life similar to 
that of the Semites.’ Milk plays veiy little part in 
these Egyptian myths.® It is only the food of the 
deified kings during that part of their celestial life 
which corresponds to childhood on earth. 

6. In Grsco-Roman literature. — Among the 
Greeks and Romans, as among the Semites and 
people of India, milk and honey were delicacies 
that were much appreciated, and their use goes 
hack to an early time. Libations of milk and 
honey were, according to the Iliad,^ poured out for 
the dead, and such libations appear to have con- 
tinued down to the Christian era.'® In case of 
pestilence milk and honey were among the offer- 
ings presented at the sacred mountains of Pelion 
and Ida;" and, before eating, milk, honey, and 
bread were offered to Hestia.'® Milk and honey 
were also symbols of plenty and prosperity. Thus 
Pindar (t 44-2 B.C.) says ; 

‘Rejoice, ray friend! Lo, I send 3 'ou, though at late hour, 
this honey mixed with white milk, ‘fringed with the froth of 
blending, a draught of song conveyed in the breathings of 
Aeolian flutes.’ 13 

Though here metaphorical for sweet poetry, the 
metaphor attests the use of milk and honey as 
delicacies. In course of time both milk and honey 
became symbols of plenty. Thus Tibullus (+ 18 B.c.) 
says : 

‘ The oaks themaelves give honey, and beyond the sheep 

Bring udders of milk ready to the hand of the care-free.’ 

1 See Hiliehrandt, I'ed. Myth, i, 

2 See K. Sethe, Die altdgyptischen PyrainidenUxU, ii. 
(Leipzig, 1910) §5 ylO-913, and J. H. Breast^, DevelopmetU. of 
Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, London and New 
York. 1912, p. 130. 

3 Sethe, i. [190S] 5 859. * Ib. ii. i 1394. 

2 [b. § 2026 f. ; Breasted, p. 132. 

s /ft. L § 484 ; Breasted, p. 134. 

2 Barton, Sem. Or. p. 117 f. 

2 So W. Max Muller in a private letter to the writer. 

Sixiii. 1701. 

Cf. Eur. Orestes, 114 f., and Vergil, .En. iii 66. 

u O. Gruppe, Grieeh. Mvthol. und Religionsgesch., Munich, 
1906, p. 24k 

12 Silius Ital. vii. 184. 12 Mem. iii. 76 ff. 1*1. iii. 45 f. 


Similarly Ovid : 

‘ Now rivers of milk, now rivers of nectar run, 

And yellow honey distils from the green ilex.’ i 

With these poets milk and honey have become 
emblems of the Golden Age, but w ith many others 
they are simply symbols of plenty.'' 

Latin writers are, of course, dependent on Greek 
models for their imagery, and it is p.issible that 
Tibullus and Ovid were influenced directly or in- 
directly by Semitic ideas. A usage of milk and 
honey, how’ever, which goes back to Homeric 
times cannot have been borrowed from the 
Persians. Possibly it may have come from Semitic 
Mesopotamia through the Hittites, since Hittites 
appear to be mentioned in the Odyssey,^ but we 
know as yet too little of Hittite ritual to regard 
this as more than a remote possibility. Possibly, 
too, it may have been carried to the lEgean 
lands by Phoenicians, but it is quite as pro- 
bable that the uses of milk and honey developed 
in the jEgean lands independently of Semitic 
ideas. 

7 - Among Christians. — The many references to 
milk and honey in Patristic literature collected by 
Usener* are clearly echoes of Joel and the Sibyl. 
Some curions Christian myths connected with the 
milkof the Virgin Mary are, however, still current 
in Bethlehem and its vicinity. There is at Bethle- 
hem a cave called the ‘ Milk Grotto.’® A legend 
has it that the Holy Family once took refuge 
there, and that, as the Virgin nursed the Child, a 
drop of her mUk fell on the floor. Because of this 
it is still believed that a sojourn in the grotto not 
only increases the milk of women and animals, 
but cures them of barrenness. In reality this 
legend arose to Christianize a grotto that W'as 
originally a shrine of Ashtoreth.® 

-All aliout Bethlehem the limestone crumbles 
and forms little white pebbles about the size of 
peas. These are accounted for by the story that 
a drop of the Virgin’s milk fell on the rock, and 
that these pebbles are the miraculous result. 
Similarly it is said that, as the Virgin nursed the 
Child by the wayside, a drop of her milk fell on 
a thistle, which on this account became flecked 
writh white and is called ‘ Mary’s thistle.’ ’ These 
myths are the outgrow th of the transfer to the 
Virgin of the old grotto of the mother-goddess, and 
are really much more exotic to Christianity than 
the quotation in the Patristic writers about the 
Golden Age. 

In the early Church the newly baptized were 
given milk and honey to taste (or, in some YVestern 
churches, milk and wine) as symbolizing their 
regeneration through baptism (cf. 1 Co 3', He S'®, 
1 P 2"). By the twenty-fourth canon of the Third 
Council of Carthage (397) this milk and honey was 
to be consecrated at the altar on Easter Even, 
the most solemn day for baptism ; but the use 
has been forbidden since the Trullan Council of 
692.® 

Literaturb. — A. HUIebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, Breslau, 
1891-1902, L 219-222, 2iiS-'244 ; A. A. Macdonell and A. B. 
Keith, Vedie Index, London, 1912, i. 67, 2081., 234, 338, 490 f. ; 
T. K. Cheyne, ERi, 2104 ; H. Usener, in Rheinis' hes Museum 
fur Philoiogie, Ivii. [1902] 177-195; B. Stade, in ZATW xxii. 
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MILL, JAMES AND JOHN STUART.— 

The two Mills, father auJ son, occupy a unique 
position in the history of British thought. They 
were, after Bentliam, the greatest figures in the 
utilitarian school and the leaders of the philo- 
sophical radicals in politics. 

1 . James Mill. — Next to Bentham, James Mill 
was the force that moulded the early expression of 
utilitarian doctrine. He was a Scotsman by birth, 
the .son of humble parents (his father a country 
slioeiuaker and his mother a farmer’s daughter), 
born at North Water Bridge, on the North Esk, 
in the parish of Logie-Pert, Forfarshire, on 6th 
April 1773. By his intellectual ability and his 
indomitable power of work, he raised liimself to 
the commanding position that he ultimately at- 
tained. His early education was received at the 
parish school of his native place, and afterwards 
at Montro.se Academy, where he had as school- 
fellow -loseph Hume. From Montrose Academy 
he went to Edinburgh University (in the palmy 
day.i of Dugald Stewart), where he graduated 
M..\. in 1794, and forthwith proceeded to the study 
of Div inity, and wa.s licensed a.s a preacher of the 
gospel in the Church of Scotland in 1798. The 
ministry, however, was not destined to keep him 
long. Being .'iiipointed tutor to the only dairghter 
of Sir .Tohn Stufrvt of Fettercairn (Member of 
Parliament for KincanlinesUire), he came under 
the special notice of Sir .Tohn, and went with him 
to settle in London in 1802. He wa.s not long in 
London before he made his presence felt. In 1803 
we find him active in originating 'I'hc Literary 
Journal and making many oorrtiibutrons to it. 
In 1804 he produced his pamphlet on the Corn 
Trade. Thencefortlr he contrihuted articles, in an 
unceasing flow, to innuiiier.at‘le poiioilicals and 
magazines — The Phi/antknqnst. Th • Annual Re- 
view, The Wcstniinster Reciew, fh" London Review, 
The Edinburgh Review. But his most outstanding 
essays were written for tire Supplement to the fiftli 
edition of tire Etwycluiieedia BriVc/wrie-'/. the eliiel 
of them being on ‘Government,' ‘ Kducati.m,' 
‘ Jiirispnidence,’ and ‘Laws of Nations.’ A re- 
rint of the Enei/ehquvdia articles wa-- made in 
ook for 111 and liad a wide influence. For about 
eleven years (from 1806 to tlie end of 1817) he 
worked »trenuou-.lv at his History of British India, 
whii li, on its pubiication, proiluced a great ini- 
pres'iiiM. Tile immediate result was his appoint- 
ment to a pest in the India House, in the ile|iart- 
ment of Examiner of India Correspondence, where 
he hecanie he.ad of the office in 1830. Besides a 
little Ixxik on tlie Elements of F'ditieul Erona.ny 
(1821). largely reproilucing Adam Smith, but em- 
boilyiug al.'O the distinctive principles of Ricaiiio, 
lie iirodiiced Ids great psychidogic.al work, the 
Anidyns <f th-' Phen-niienn if the Huai'in Mind, 
which was hrouglit out in 1S29. This at once 
raised him to tlie position of p-ychologist in chief 
of the iitilit.iiiiui sclmol, tilling the gap tliat had 
been left iii the elaborate and niiiltifarioits te.acliing 
of Bentham. M’ith Bentham himself .Mill was on 
terms of the most intimate friendship, and the 
master regarded him as his most stalwart disciple. 
.So staniii h a Benthamite, indeed, was Mill that it 
lias been doubted whetlier lie was anytliing more 
than a lirilliaiit reproducer of Bentham'.~ opinions. 
That, liowever, does Mill an injustice. He was no 
mere eidio, but a voii e. His ]>sy( hology .alone 
proves it ; and he was potent as a p.ditical force to 
.an extent that even Bentliani liardly equalled. 
M’hen he died (his (h-.-ith took pl.ace in London, on 
23rd .June 1836), he was generally admitted to he 
the great inspiring .spirit of radicalism and the 
one man who could have made tlie radic.al propa- 
ganda tlie success that it had ix-como. In the 
year l.efore his ileath (isli.)) appeared hi- Fr-tginenf 


on Mackintosh. This is really a vigorous defence of 
empiricism against intuitionism, though it assumes 
the form of a vehement criticism of Mackintosh, 
and is chiefly valuable as presenting Mill’s philo- 
sophical positions in a clear and condensed light, 
rendered all the more efi'ective by the polemic 
setting. 

Mill’.s fame as a psychologist rests on his con- 
sistent experientialism, his thoroughgoing appli- 
cation of association to the phenomena of the mind, 
and his uncompromising insistence on the poxver 
of associationism to explain the mind and all its 
processes. But this has already been brought out 
in the art. ASSOCIATION, and need not be further 
dwelt on. A word, however, may he said on his 
psychological ethics. Mill's ethics is essentially 
hedonistic : the human will is moved by pleasure 
(or the avoidance of pain) and by tills alone ; and 
witli a view to the attainment of pleasure (or to 
the getting rid of pain) men habitnally act. But 
there is sucli a thing as disinterested conduct ; and 
by the utilitarian himself benevolence is regarded 
as the .supreme virtue. How, tlien, explain this ? 
In the first place, Mdi has recourse to the distinc- 
tion (of which Bentham had made so much) between 
motive and intention, and maintains that, while 
our intention in benevolence is disinterested, our 
motive is interested ; in other words, a benevolent 
action pleases the individual, gives him satisfaction, 
else he would not do it, but it also promotes the 
haivpine-s of otiiers. Now, this being pleased with 
acting benevol“ntly towards another — what else is 
it than the individual identifying another’.s happi- 
ness with his own ? And what more could be de- 
manded of him ? ‘ Can any greater degree of social 

love be leqiiired,’ asks Mill, ‘than th.at the good of 
otheis should cause us pleasure ; in of lier words, that 
their good sliould be ours?’ {Frag, on Mackintosh, 
p. 294). Then, again, tliere is the ethical principle 
of transformation (the phrase is not Mill's) to be 
considered — the jirinciple that we see at work in 
the miser, who^o nature is so changed by his traffic 
with money tliat tlie original desire of money for 
tlie pleasure that it can procure him liecomes ulti- 
mately tlie desire of money for its own sake. Wliat 
happens in the case of tlio miser happens in the case 
of disinterestedness and benevolence. Although 
individual pleasure lies at the root of a man’s 
benevolent action, he has come, through continued 
intercourse with men and the experience of mutual 
help, to submerge the thought of his own pleasure 
and Make benevolence itself his end. 

\VIiat, tlien, of conscience, with its intuitions 
and its vaticinations ' Conscience to Mill is not a 
simple and elementary faculty in human nature, 
but the piiKiuct of association. That gives to it 
its powei, and explains its peculiarities, and indeed 
constitutes it.s value. The ultimate test of morality 
Ls utility : light and wrong are qualities of conduct 
and are to be gauged by t he tendency of actions to 
produce pleasure or pain. 

Education occupied a large sliare of Mill's atten- 
tion. As a utilitarian radical, he was e.ager that 
the Jieople should be educated— educated .so as to 
develop and improve their intelligence, and render 
them ht to be worthy citizens. Hence, he took a 
practical intere.st in tlie educational movement of 
the time, and entered as a keen polemic into the 
controvcMy lietween the Lancastrian and the Bell 
system- of education ; lie tried to establish a scliool 
(but failed) on the principles of Bentham l.aid down 
in hi' i.'hcestoiiuithia (‘.Study of useful things’); 
and he wa- one of the small band of ardent educa- 
tioni't' who originated the University of London. 
But ill' cl.iim to honour as an educationist rests on 
his hro.i.l-iiiiniicd theory of education, a- developed 
in hi' Biiegrlopirdtn article, where education is 
'hown to i.e the work of a man's life-time, where 
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the roots of it aie laid in associationist psychology, 
and where the principles of Helvetius regarding 
the almost unlimited power of education in trans- 
forming the individual are vigorously enforced. 

In the realm of jurisprudence MUl made for 
himself a great name in the sphere of international 
law. His Encyclopedia article on that subject is, 
within its limits, almost perfect. It might be 
elaborated at points and more fully illustrated, but 
it is everywhere wise and suggestive. Particularly 
striking are its handling of the rights of nations in 
the time of war, and its treatment of the possibility 
of an effective court of arbitration in international 
quarrels. 

As a philosophical politician Mill achieved fame 
by his theory of government. It is not a theory 
that is invulnerable. It lays itself open to objec- 
tion as to the adequacy of its analysis of human 
nature ; it was attacked by Macaulay on the 
ground of its deductive method and disregard of 
the inductive mode of procedure ; and Sir James 
Mackintosh attacked it on the side of its extreme 
advocacy of popular representation, which seemed 
to ignore the danger of democratic tyranny, or 
the abuse of power on the part of the ‘ masses ’ in 
defiance of the interests of the ‘classes.’ The 
foundation of the theory is that the individual 
man is by nature self-centred, that he aims at 
pleasure for self and as much of it as he can obtain, 
and that, in his pursuit of personal interest, he is 
ready to lay hold of everything that ministers to 
his gratification, regardless of the pleasures and 
desires of others. Hence the need of government, 
and its meaning : government just signifies keeping 
one man from grasping at and mercilessly pursuing 
what belongs to another. But the members of a 
government are themselves men, with men’s selfish 
passions and readiness to tyrannize over others, 
and, consequently, need themselves to be restrained. 
The restraint comes and only can come from the 
people ; and the only tolerable form of government 
IS a representative government — a government 
where the people’s representatives act as a check 
on legislative abuse. It is only when the people 
are governed by men elected by themselves and 
representing them that the interests of governors 
and governed can be identified. Yet this identi- 
fication of interest is liable to be broken through, 
if the representatives are not themselves watched. 
A body of representative men, if left entirely to 
their own actions, wUl have ‘sinister’ interests 
and may become as selfish and oppressive as an 
individual may be. The safeguard lies in frequent 
parliamentary elections : thus only (so it appeared 
to Mill) could the people retain a proper hold on 
their own representatives. 

Into social reform Mill threw himself with much 
energy. Reforming zeal was the great character- 
istic of the utilitarians. This was but the practical 
side of their all-controlling principle, the general 
welfare, or tlie greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Prisons and prison discipline, mendi- 
cancy, the Poor Laws, and such like engaged his 
pen ; and it was through the influence of his views, 
to no small extent, that subsequent reforms were 
effected. 

2 . John Stuart Mill. — The eldest child of James 
Mill was John Stuart Mill (born in London on 20th 
May 180G ; died at Avignon, in France, on 8th 
May 1873). His early education was conducted 
solely by his father, who, although constantly 
occupied in literary and exacting work, did not 
grudge to act as schoolmaster to his son. His 
method of teaching was altogether of an excep- 
tional kind ; and, although the result of it was 
also exceptional, the method has not been iniil.ated 
by others or regarded as generally practicable. 
At three years of age the boy was set to learn 


Greek, which was his chief study for the next 
five years, English and arithmetic being added as 
secondary subjects. This created in the youthful 
learner a love for Greek — not only for the language, 
but for the literature and the thought of Greece — 
that lasted throughout his life. There is nothing 
more noticeable in his writings than his genuine 
appreciation of the dialectic method of Plato and 
his constant nse of the Socratic mode of inductive 
defining, in order to secure clear concepts and 
exact verbal expression of them, with a view to 
truth. At the age of eight, the boy had Latin 
added to his Greek ; and, by the time that he was 
fourteen years of age, he was indoctrinated into 
the principles of logic, psychology, and political 
economy. These were stiff subjects for a boy of 
that age ; but they were the subjects in which he 
afterwards excelled. 

AU the time that these subjects were being set 
as tasks, the father was making the boy his 
constant companion, sharer in his daily walks, 
and, through his conversation and judicious cross- 
questioning, was gradually developing the boy’s 
mind and imparting to him clearness and exact- 
ness of thought and confidence in thinking. This 
Socratic procedure was supplemented at the 
earliest moment by making the boy himself a 
teacher. He was set to superintend the education 
of the younger members of the family, thereby en- 
abling him to gain further clearness of ideas and 
to strengthen his intellectual faculty. No wonder 
that the precocity of young MUl became pro- 
verbial. 

A further stage in his education was a year’s 
sojourn in France, as the guest of Sir Samuel 
Bentham, at the age of fourteen. This introduced 
him to the French language and to French litera- 
ture and politics ; and, through excursions in the 
Pyrenees and elsewhere, aroused in him an enthusi- 
asm for natural scenery and a love for botany and 
zoology. These things all influenced him in later 
life. 

On his return from France, he was further taken 
in hand by his father. He was now directly intro- 
duced to Bentham’s teaching, in the French trans- 
lation and exposition of it in P, E. L. Dumont’s 
Trains de legislation (London, 1802). ‘The read- 
ing of this book,’ he s.~ys (Autobiography, p. 64), 
‘ was an epoch in my life ; one of the turning 
points in my mental history.’ At this time also he 
studied Roman law under John Austin, the jurist. 

At the age of sixteen, the youth was beginning 
to feel his intellectual independence. Burning 
with enthusiasm for Bentham, he started a 
Bentham Club of young men, which he designated 
‘The Utilitarian Society.’ Somewhat later he 
became a member of ‘The .Speculative Society,’ 
and was also a prominent figure among the youths 
who met, at stated times, in George Grote’s house 
for discu-ssion of philosophical and economic 
questions. Later he took an active share in ‘ The 
Political Economy Club.’ Thus was the develop- 
ment of young Mill's thnuglit and mind further 
aided by a variety of powerful intellectual 
agencies. 

In 1823, at the age of seventeen, came his ap- 
pointment, by the East India Company, to the 
post of Assistant Examiner, under his lather, in 
the Office of the E.xaminerof India Correspondence. 
This continued till he reached the po-ition of Chief 
of the office in 1856 — two years before the abolition 
of the East India Company. 

A tuming-ix)int in his life was his break-down 
in health in 1826. There is little doubt that hard 
work, long-continued and unintermitted, and the 
over-strain of early education under his father’s 
tuition were largely the cause of this. But there 
was something more. There was the emotional 
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nature of the young man, •uiiich had heen cramped 
but not destroyed by his father’s one-sided training, 
craving for satisfaction. The end of the crisis 
was what he himself regards as analogous to a 
‘ conversi<jn.’ It came in large measure through 
study of the poetry of Wordsworth and the philo- 
sophy of Coleridge, and showed itself in a revolu- 
tion both in his intellectual opinions and in his 
character. He was no longer the undiscriminating 
follower of Bentham that he had been ; he was no 
longer neglectful of the emotional side of human 
nature. He emerged from the ordeal a new man, 
with wider mental outlook and deeper and intenser 
sympathies. The extent of the change may be 
seen by reference to his two remarkable essays on 
Bentham and Coleridge, republished in vol. i. of his 
Dissertations and Discussions (London, 1859-67). 

Another important factor in his life was the 
influence over him of Mrs. Taylor, who became his 
wife in 1851. 

His work in connexion with literary journals 
was enormous. He wrote articles almost without 
number and on an exhaustless variety of subjects 
(philosophical, political, economic, social). They 
began with The Westminster Review and extended 
to other magazines — especially The London Review 
and, afterwards. The London and Westminster 
Review. They are valuable as enabling us to trace 
the development of his opinions, the growth of his 
views in philo.sophy, and the gradual modification 
of his radicalism in politics. 

His tirst great intellectual work was his Sys- 
tem of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive, which 
appeared in 1843. This was followed, in due 
course, by his Essays on some Unsettled Questions 
of Political Economy (1844), and Principles of 
Political Economy (1848). In 1859 appeared his 
little treatise on Liberty, and his Inoughts on 
Parliamentary Reform. His Considerations on 
Representative Government belongs to the year 
1860 ; and in 1863 (after tiist appearing in magazine 
form) came his Utilitarianism. In 1865 came his 
Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philo- 
sophy : in 1867 his Rectorial Inaugural Address a.i 
St. Andrcw.s University, on the value of culture; 
in 1868 hi.s pamphlet on England and Ireland', 
and in 1869 his treatise on The Suhjertionof Women. 
In 1869 also was published his edition of his father’s 
Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, 
with many valuable notes illustrative and 
critical by J. S. Mill himself, by Bain and Grote, 
and by Andrew Findlater. His two posthumous 
works are his Autobiography (1873) and his Three 
Essays on Religion (1874), To these have to be 
added the two large volumes of Letters (ed. Hugh 
S. R. Elliot) publi-hed in 1910. 

A pha.se of Mill’s life has still to be noted — his 
parliament.ary career. In the Parliament of 186.)- 
68 he sat .as Radical member for Westminster. 
Three things, in chief did he advocate in the House 
of Commons — women .suffrage, the interests of the 
labouring chesses, and lani! reform in Ireland. 

In pliilosophy .1. S. Mill'.-, fame rests chiefly on 
his Logo-, his Political Economy, and his E.cami- 
nation of Sir William Hamilton, to be t.aken in 
connexion with his notes in his edition of his 
father’s A nalysis. 

As a logician he stands out as the great empiricist 
who formulated .and elaborated inductive logic, 
who re-stated .and in p.irt revolutionized de<lnctive 
logic, who made sy-tematic application of logical 
principles to the moral .sciences (including politic-), 
and who enforced, in polemic form, the pi,wer of 
experience to be the criterion or ultimate te.-t 
of truth. The brilliancy of his thought and the 
clearness of his style (including an unwonted apti- 
tude for felicitous illustr.ation, ranging over a wide 
field of knuwlcilge) cannot be too highly praised, i 


The stimulus to the student derivable from a study 
of his Logic is undoubted. The epoch-making 
character of his great work must be acknowledged 
wuthout reserve. But how far he has succeeded in 
bridging the gulf between inductive and syllogistic 
logic may be disputed — even Bain, his intimate 
friend and associate, has his doubts (see his Dis- 
sertations on Leading Philosophical Topics, London, 
1903, pp. 21-26) ; and empirical logic has made 
great advances since his day. On the other hand, 
it must be allowed that these advances were 
rendered possible only through Mill’s work. 

In psychology Mill upheld the assoeiationism of 
his father, but gave a more attractive expression 
of it as ‘ mental chemistry.’ He carried forward 
his psychology into theory of knowledge and formu- 
lated his doctrine of psychological idealism (found- 
ing on Berkeley), which, resting on the empirical 
genesis of knowledge through the various senses 
operated by association, issues in the conception of 
matter or objective reality as ‘ the permanent 
possibility of sensations ’ and of mind as ‘ the per- 
manent possibility of feeling.’ In the case of 
mind, however, there is a peculiarity : it is 
conscious of its states. This we must accept, as it 
is given in our experience, but we must accept it 
as inexplicable — no further account of it is possible. 
He was unbending in his opposition to those who 
base truth on intuition. Not that he denied the 
fact of intuition, hut he demanded that it should 
be tested by experience, so that it may not become 
(as it had become to a school of philosophers at 
the time) the bulwark of prejudice and irration- 
ality and the hindrance to intellectual, political, 
and social progress. 

Mill’s great work on Political Economy (equal 
in originality of thought and in importance to his 
Logic) is a clear exposition of the various branches 
of the science — wealth, distribution, consumption, 
and exchange, and all the various topics that arise 
out of these. It shows him also as a keen, but 
fair, critic. But his chief merit lies in his widen- 
ing the scope of political economy and removing 
from it the reproach of being ‘ the dismal science.’ 
This lie did (partly under the influence of Auguste 
Comte) by infusing into it human feeling and associ- 
ating it with the philosophy of society. Economic 
principles were now conjoined with their practical 
applications, and a transformation took place. 
Not only do we have a minute and scientific hand- 
ling of such things as labour, capital, rate of 
interest, money, international trade, and all the 
other points that the ordinary political economy 
dealt with, but also a stimulating discussion and 
wise treatment of sucli deeply interesting problems 
as the future of the labouring classes, the land 
question, socialism, etc. In explanation of the 
exceptional popularity of the treatise he himself 
says : 

* It was, from the first, continuallj- cited and referred to aa 
an authority, becanae it waa not a book merely of abstract 
acience, but .also of application, and treated Political Economy 
not as a thing by itself, but as a fragment of a greater whole ; 
a branch of Social Philnsophv, so interlinked with all the other 
branches, that its conclusions, e\ en in its own peculiarprovince, 
are only true conditionally, subject to interference and counter- 
a.-tioii from causes not directU uithin its scope: while to the 
character of a practical guide it has no preteii-iiin apart from 
other classes of considerations ’ (.iiitabiog., p 2JU). 

That is, doubtless, ah-uhuely correct. 

^Miir.s utilitarian ethic-, as expounded in his 
Utilitarianism, is extraordinarily significant; 
l)oth the matter and the style fascinates not less 
than the trlow of conviction that permeates the 
whole Ju.-tice has rarely heen done to it by 
opponents, because they have failed to see (a) that 
iti-snot a treati-eof pure abstract reasoning, but one 
written out of the living conviction of a nian who 
loved his fellow-men ; (o) that it i-.pr.acncal in its 
object, and not merely theoretical ; and (c) that, 
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although it sets forth pleasure or happiness as the 
standard and test of human conduct, it makes 
supreme the conception of man as a social being and 
conditions all by the conception of the general wel- 
fare. His view of the human will as determined by 
character, and of character as formed by a man, 
and not for him, is his contribution to the solu- 
tion of the free wdll problem, and his defence of 
the position that there can be such a thing as a 
science, of ethics — and, if of ethics, then also of 
economics. 

Mill as a political thinker is a great subject. 
As a radical democrat, he loved the people and 
w'orked hard for them in parliament and out of it. 
But he would not submit in any degree or for a 
moment to their irrational desires and expectations. 
They had to be led and not followed. He was 
acutely conscious of their tendency to tyrannize 
and their selfish disregard of justice. He was 
exceptionally alive to their readiness to domineer 
over minorities ; hence, he powerfully advocated 
the principle of parliamentary proportional re- 
presentation. Thus alone, he thought, could 
minorities of electors get their rights. He saw 
the people’s jealousy and suspicion of the educated 
and refined classes of society ; hence, he stood fast 
by the principle of plurality of votes, as determined 
by culture and social position. He was very 
sensitive to the tendency in the masses to act un- 
scrupulously and in an underhand fashion ; there- 
fore lie opposed vote by ballot. 

On the other hand, he was a strong upholder of 
the liberty of the individual ; and he gave a 
powerful defence of individualism in his treatise 
Liberty — a defence of the right of the individual 
to hold his own opinions and to give free expres- 
sion to them, and his right to live in such a way 
as seemed fit to himself, so long as his mode of 
living did not interfere with the rights and liberties 
of others. In the same spirit, thougli he was quite 
alive to the necessity of the government dictating 
and controlling within limits, and, therefore, re- 
stricting the liberty of the individual to that 
extent, he thought that the less government inter- 
fered the better : his legislative principle, with 
necessary qualifications, was laissez-faire. 

Another object that lay near to Mill’s heart was 
that of women suffrage. His book on the subject 
has exhausted the handling of the theme from 
that point of view. But he added active support 
to theory by consistently advocating universal 
franchise in parliament, and by pushing on and 
personally guiding the Women Movement in 
London and the provinces. 

The problems of the universe were constantly in 
Mill’s thoughts. He puzzled himself long and 
anxiously over the question of the freedom of the 
will, and ultimately reached the deterministic 
solution that has just been referred to. The 
nature of the external world and of the human 
ego also exercised his mind ; and his doctrine of 
‘ psychological idealism ’ was the result. But there 
still remained the problem of God. With the con- 
ception of the Deity as ‘ the Absolute,’ unknown 
and unknow’able, to whom no attributes (such as 
knowledge, mercy, and love) could be applied, he 
had no sympathy. His criticism of H. L. Mansel’s 
view, as set forth in his Bampton Lectures on The 
Limits of Beliyious Thought London, 1870), is 
scathing and effective. But Mill’s thought on the 
great theme is best given in his supremely inter- 
esting posthumous Essays. His honesty of char- 
acter and his ‘ indifferency to truth ’ (as Locke 
would express it) here come out in a very striking 
fashion. Discouraged from theistic thinking by 
his father in his early training, and not encouraged 
to it by his utilitarian friends and fellow-thinkers 
in after life, he yet had that openness of mind that 
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would willingly receive tnith to whatever extent 
it might reveal itself. He fain would have been 
optimistic in his view of the universe, but he could 
not ; and the most that he could do was to allow 
a conception of God that conserved His goodness 
but limited His power. In face of our harrowing 
experience of Nature ‘ red in tooth and claw with 
ravin’ and of the unutterably hard and harsh 
experiences of life in general, he could not rise to 
the idea of a Great Power who was All-loving, 
Omniscient, and Omnipotent. But he was willing, 
or, at any rate, not unwilling, to believe in a Power 
of Goodness or of Love who would, if He could, 
subdue evil and put an end to suffering and misery 
and was only hindered by the recalcitrant circum- 
stances of the world. This admission, combined 
with his admiration of Jesus of Nazareth as the 
highest of ethical teachers, shows his power of 
detachment from early upbringing and from im- 
mediate social environment, and his readiness to 
respond to the light whenever it came. This was 
the noblest trait of his character. 

Mill’s nature was, in many ways, an attractive 
one, characterized by high and sterling qualities. 
He was generous in his outlook and sympathetic 
\vith men in their struggles, aspirations, and 
doubts. He was eager to be fair in his estimate 
of others and of their opinions, and always ready 
to admit that there is likely to be some truth in 
every doctrine and belief that has been sincerely 
held ; there was nothing of the persecutor in him. 
His disinterested regard for truth was unbounded ; 
and he took little care to cloak or hide unpalatable 
opinions, but expressed himself freely without re- 
gard to personal consequences. He delighted in 
championing persons and causes that he conceived 
to be unjustly treated by society or by the law of 
the land. His public spirit was intense ; and he 
never feared to attack legislative or other in- 
justices, and to uphold unpopular views, in the 
mterest of the working classes or of the down- 
trodden. His life was consistently devoted to one 
end — furtherance of the good and welfare of his 
fellow-men. 
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MILLENNIUM.— See Eschatology. 

MILTON — I. Life. — John Milton was born in 
London at the Spread Eagle in Bread Street, 
Cheapside, on 9th Dec. 1608. He was the eldest 
son of John MUton, a London scrivener, whose 
conversion to the faith of the Anglican Church 
had led to his being disinherited by his father, a 
yeoman of Shotover Forest and a staunch Koman 
Catholic. The poet inherited the stubborn self-wOl 
of his grandfather and the more sensitive and 
cultured spirit of his father, from wlioni he also 
derived his taste for music. From the first the 
lx)y was studious, and his father supplied him 
with the best teachers. When in 1625 (Feb. 12) 
he entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, at tlie 
jige of sixteen, he h.ad already acquired, under 
his first tutor, Thomas Young (a graduate of 
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St. Andrews), and at St. Paul’s School, under the 
older and the younger Alexander Gill, a mastery 
of Latin, a competent knowledge of Greek, and 
even some acquaintance with Hebrew. ‘ From the 
twelfth year of my age I scarce ever forsook my 
nightly studie.s for bed before midnight’ (Defensio 
Seeunda, 1654). In English poet^’ he was familiar 
with Joshua Sj'lvester’s translation of Du Bartas 
(1605), Fairfax’s Tasso ( 1600), and probably Spenser, 
Drummond, and others. The older Gill was a 
reader of English literature, but probably Shake- 
speare and play-books were not welcomed in a 
religious family like that of the scrivener’s, where 
‘ last of all, not in time, but as iierfection is last, 
that care was ever had of me, with my earliest 
capacity, not to be negligently trained in the pre- 
cepts of Christian religion’ (Apology for limeetym- 
nnns, 1642). Milton was not attracted by the 
dialectical and theological studies of Cambridge. 
The lines At a Vacation Exercise and some Latin 
pieces show that he took his part in the prescribed 
work, but his favourite studies were literary and 
classical, ‘grave orators and historians,’ the ‘smooth 
elegiac poets,’ from whom he passed in ‘ rijier years ’ 
to ‘ the shady spaces of philosophy ; but chiefly to 
the divine volumes of Plato and his equal [i.e. con- 
temporary] Xenophon.’ To a knowledge of the 
classical poets he added now the Italians, ‘ the two 
famous renowners of Beatrice and Laura,’ the 
‘ lofty fable.s and romances ’ of Boiardo and Ariosto 
(Apology for Hmectymnuus, Introd.). On the 
world of niediicval romance Milton looked out 
through Italian windows, but he was familiar 
(later, at any rate) with Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and probably with Malory. The poems of this 
period, both English and Latin, bear witness to 
the double source of Milton's poetic inspiration — 
classical literature and the Biblical Christianity of 
Puritan England. The finest expression of these, 
not always entirely compatible, tastes is the tender 
(an epithet so rarely applicable to Milton’s poetry) 
and beautiful ode, On the Morning of Christ's 
yniirity (1629); while some lines of the At a 
Vnration Exercise and the short odes. On Time 
and At a Solemn Music, show the poet of Paradise 
Lost ‘ mewing his mighty youth ’ and meditating 
the sublime-t tliglits of religious song : 

‘ Yet I had rather, if I were to choose, 

Thy service iii some graver subject use, 

Such as may make thee search thy coffers round. 

Before thou clothe my fancy in fit sound : 

Such where the deep transported mind may soar 
Above the wheeling poles, and at Ileaven’s door 
Lt^ok in, and see each blissful deity,’ etc. 

(At a Vacation Exercise, 29flf.). 

Milton left the University in 1632 without taking 
orders, and the next six years of his life were 
spent at Horton in the quiet prosecution of his 
studies in classic.al literature, history, mathematics, 
and music, with occirsiunal visits to London to 
purebase book.s, to visit the theatre, to be an 
onlooker perhaps at Court ceremonials, 

‘ Where throngs of knights and barons bold 

In ivced^ of peace high triumphs hold ’(L Allegro, 119f.), 
and to enjoy the company of friends, among whom 
the lir.'t place was held by Charle.s Diodati. A 
young Italian girl, too, of whom we know only 
til it her tir.st name was Emilia, seems to have 
toiiehed his fancy and occa.'ioned the writing of 
his earliest Italian verses. The experience is 
perhaps referred to in the seventh of his Latin 
elegies. During these years he also extended hh- 
knowledge of Engli-ii poetry from Chaucer and 
Piers PliiU'iiiai) to .Shakespeare (at Cambridge he 
had already written his famou' lines for the second 
folio), Jonson, and the later Elizabethans. All 
the poems written at this iiori.nl hear witness to 
this native and Elizabetlian influence, and .some of 
them, as L' Allegro and 11 Penseroso, are conipO'-ed 
in a lighter, more secular and Epieure.an vein than 


any English pieces (some of the Latin elegies are 
very much in this vein) had been or were ever 
again to be written by ililton. But in Comus, or 
A Maske Presented at Ludlow Cmtle (1034), wbieb 
he composed at the mvLtation of Henry Lawes, all 
the resources of Milton's learning and art were em- 
ployed to set forth his deepest ethical and religious 
convictions, his passionate love of purity, Ms sense 
of the dependence of all human virtue on the pro- 
tecting grace of God. The theme of the second 
book of the Faerie Queenr, is rehandled by a poet 
of a higher moral temper and a no less, though 
more controlled and classically educated, sense of 
beauty. 

Milton had gone to Cambridge with a view to 
taking orders, and, though he left without doing 
so, there is no evidence that he had ceased to te, 
when he settled at Horton, an orthodox Anglican. 
He was a communicant : he had signed the Articles ; 
nothing had yet lietrayed that he was by conviction 
a Presbjflerian in his views on Church government ; 
while on the doctrine of predestination in its rela- 
tion to the human will Ms position was always 
closer to that of the Arminians than to that of the 
Cah-inists. Whatalienated Jliltonfrom the Church 
of England was less its dogma than its practice, the 
rigour of Laud and the identification of Episcopacy 
with the Court and its arbitrary policy. His in- 
tense and ideal love of liberty was awakened, and 
the first notes of the coming storm were heard in 
Lycidets (1638), the most passionate, plangent, and 
musical poem which Milton had yet written. In 
the same year he went abroad, still intent rather 
on self-culture and the preparation for the task of 
writing a great poem than on controversy and 
theology. In Paris he met the Dutch savant Hugo 
Grotius, whose Ada)mis Exul was one of the 
sources of Paradise Lost. He spent two months 
in Florence, conversing and interchanging Latin 
and Italian verses with young Academicians. He 
proceeded to Rome, where he visited the Vatican 
Library and the English College, and heard Leo- 
nora Baroni sing at the j>alate of Cardinal Bar- 
berini. The elevated strain of compliment in the 
Latin verses addressed to her betrays the influence 
of Italian preciosity. At Naples lie met Manso, 
Marquis of Villa, Tasso’s patron and Marino’s, 
and in a Latin poem addressed to him prays that 
he may find a like patron when he undertakes to 
sing of 

‘ rejes, 

Arturumque etiam sub terris bella nioventem, 

Aut dicam invictae social! foedere mensae 

MagTJanimos Heroas, et (.(> modo spintus adsit I) 

Frangam Saxonicas Britonum sub Marte phalanges ! ’ 

(SylccB, ‘Mansus,’ 80 ff.). 

But Milton was not destined to sing of kings or 
the knights of the Bound Table. The meeting of 
the Long Parliament determined him to return 
home, and he made his way hack to England by 
\ enice and Geneva to plunge soon into that long 
course of controversy, eccle.'iastic.il and political, 
which determined the choice of tliemes, the doc- 
trinal framework, and the temper and spirit of 
Paradise Lost, Paradise peyained, and Samson 
Agonistes. 

The first of the controvcr^ie.s into which Milton 
plunged with ardour and velienitnce was that con- 
ceniing Church government, and the rival claims 
of a Presbyterian and Pri ’ ’ ’ ' " J 

the first pamphlet, Of . ■ 

(May-June 1641), he raises the question whv the 
English Reformation had lagged behind that on 
the Continent and attacks Episcopacy and English 
hi-hops and their ‘ policy ’ from Cranraer and 
Ri'iley to the promoters of the war with Scotland. 

, i-losing with an amazing denunciatory prayer. Of 
; Prcjaticnl Episcopacy (.rune-.July 16411 is an ex- 
I aminaiion of the origin of Episcopacy in rei«ly to a 
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tract by Archbishop Ussher. Of the other pam- 
phlets two, Animnch-crsit/ns upon the Remonstrant's 
Defence against Sniectymnuus (July 1641) and An 
Apology against a Pamphlet called a Modest Con- 
futation of the Animadversions of the Remonstrant 
against Smectymnuus (March-April 1642), were 
contributions to a controversy on Episcopacy be- 
tween Hall and certain now little-known Puritan 
divines, of whom Thomas Young was one. The 
most fully reasoned and interesting statement of 
Milton’s ideal Presbyterianism is contained in The 
Reason of Church Government urged against Pre- 
laty (Jan. -March 1641-42). Two undercurrents of 
thought rnn through the main stream of contro- 
versy, rising to the surface from time to time, the one 
with unmistakable and eloquent distinctness, the 
other with less obtrusive yet sufficient clearness. 
The first of these concerns the great poem which 
he was meditating ; the other snows him full of 
high thoughts concerning the mysteries of love and 
marriage. The Puritan movement had heightened 
men’s ideals both of purity and of marriage, and 
Milton was as impassioned a champion of chastity 
as he was an enemy of asceticism. Love had 
touched his fancy in youth, but, when in May 
1643 he married, it was clearly the act of one 
whose choice of the individual was too hastily 
determined by an ideal regard for the wedded 
estate ; and the result W'as, what, as Milton him- 
self complains, is more often the fate of the chaste 
and unworldly student than of the libertine, the 
discovery that in the wife whom he had chosen 
was to be found none of the qualities that he had 
so fondly anticipated, no intellectual help-meet, 
but an ‘ unconversing inability of mind,’ ‘ a mute 
and spiritless mate,’ begetting ‘ that melancholy 
despair which we see in many wedded persons’ 
(Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, i. 4). Others 
have experienced the same misfortune and in the 
end have managed to work along ; but Milton 
was no average man, and he ttirned passionately 
round to discover an escape, and that one which 
should enjoy the approval of his own conscience 
and the Christian Church. The Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce Restored (Aug. 1643) was 
written and published (anonymously and without 
licence) before his wife had given any definite 
ground for separation. An enlarged and improved 
edition appeared in February 1644 with a signed 
introductory letter to ‘ the Parliament of England 
with the Assembly.’ A second tract. The Judg- 
ment of Martin Bucer concerning Divorce, followed 
in July of the same year, vindicating Milton’s 
position against critics ; and to the same end he 
issued in March 1645 Tetrachordon, a discussion 
of four passages in .Scripture, and Colasterion, a 
savage onslaught upon a certain Joseph Caryl, one 
of the licencers. Incidentally the divorce contro- 
versy called forth the most famous of Milton’s 
pamphlets, Arcopagitica, A Speech . . . for the 
Liberty of Unlicens'd Printing (Nov. 1644). 

The outeiy which the divorce pamphlets evoked 
opened Milton's eyes to the interval that separated 
his ideal Church from the Presbyterian Church 
which its votarie.s were seeking to invest with all 
the divine right and intolerant authority of the 
overthroiyn Episcopal Church of England, and 
helped him to formulate his own conception of 
Christianity as independent of any visible and 
authoritative Church. He nev'er, therefore, identi- 
fied himself with the Independents, but from this 
time to the close of the Commonwealth his sym- 
pathies were with that party in politics; and, 
when the ileath of the king completed the rupture 
between them and the Presb 3 ’terians, Milton came 
forward as the champion of regicide and the im- 
pugner of all connexion, whether of authoritj- or 
endowment, between Church and State. 


On 13th February 1649 — a fortnight after the 
execution of Charles — appeared The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates-, ‘ proving that it is lawful], 
and hath been held so through all Ages, for any 
who have the Power, to call to account a Tyrant 
or wicked King, and after due convdetion to depo.se 
and put him to deatii, if the ordinary Magistrate 
have neglected, or deny’d to do it. And that they 
who, of late, so much blame deposing are Men 
that did it themselves.’ The sting in the tail of 
this bold title is intended for the Presbyterians, 
who are roughly handled throughout as hypocrites 
and revolters from their own principles. The 
Eikonoklastes, of the same year, follows chapter 
by chapter the Eikon Basilike in Milton’s most 
scornful style. To Salmasius and other impugners 
of the King’s execution Milton replied in his first 
and second Defensio pro populo Anglicano (1651, 
1654). The Defensio contra Morum (1655) was a 
savage onslaught on one who, he believed, had 
slandered himself. His last purely political 
pamphlet, the Ready and Easy Way to Establish 
a Free Commonwealth (March 1660), w'as published 
on the eve of the Restoration. 

That conception of the Church’s influence and 
authority as purely spiritual which is evident in 
Milton’s first sketch of an ideal Presbyterianism, 
and had been intensified by his rupture with the 
Presbyterians, led him to disapprove of Cromwell’s 
attempt to combine religious endowment with a 
wide though stDl limited toleration ; and his own 
position was expounded in the Defensio Secunda 
(in the middle of a eulogy of the Protector and 
his associates) and, after Cromwell’s death, in 
A Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Cases 
(Feb.-Maroh 1659). 'When the Rump superseded 
Richard Cromwell and the question of tithes was 
raised, Milton published his Considerations touch- 
ing the likeliest Means to remove Hirelings out of 
tlie Church (Aug. 1659), a bitter onslaught on the 
clergy, Presbyterian or Independent, who claimed 
tithes or fees instead of trusting to the ‘ benevol- 
ence and free gratitude ’ of their flocks. Milton’s 
last religious works were the short pamphlet Of 
True Religion, Heresy, Schism, and what best 
Means may be used against the Grototh of Popery 
(1673) and the body of divinity De Doctrina Christi- 
ana, on which he had been busy for many years, 
but which was not printed tUl 1825. 

Throughout the rule of the Commonwealth 
Milton’s life had been the twofold one of a private 
student and tutor (to children living in or coming 
to his house) and of a servant of the State as Latin 
secretary to the Council of State (1649-59). The 
incidents of his private life are few. In 1653 his 
wife died, and in 1656 he maniecl Catharine 
Woodcock, whose earlj^ death in 1658 is referred 
to in the most touching of his sonnets. His 
marriage with Elizabeth Minshull in 1663 was a 
convenient arrangement. 

Daring all these years Milton had written very 
little poetrj*. From 1640 to 1642 his mind had 
been full of his great projected work, and the 
commonplace-book preserved at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, shows the steady trend of his thoughts 
towards a drama on the subject of the Fall. Two 
sketches of the drama are set down, and his nephew, 
Edward Phillips, reports that the speech of Satan 
at the opening of the fourth book of Paradise Lost 
is part of the original scheme. The interest of con- 
troversy and the shock of his unhappy marriage 
interrupted the work and it was not resumed till 
1658. In the interval t he onlj- English jioems which 
Milton wrote were some .sonnets on public events 
or jierson.s and private incidents in the dignified 
manner of his Italian predecessors in similar poem.s, 
and in Italian form, for even the device of lunning 
the sense on from octave to sestet (which has been 
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thought a device peculiar to himself) had been 
practised by Italian poets known to Milton. In 
1658 Puradke. Lost was resumed in epic, not dra- 
matic, form ; was composed to dictation, corrected, 
and completed by 1665 ; and published in 1667- 
It was followed in 1670 by Paradise Regained, an 
epic on ‘ the brief model ’ of the book of Job, and 
Sai/ibun Agonistes, Milton’s sole experiment in 
those ‘ dramatic constitutions wherein Sophocles 
and Euripides reign.’ 

2 . Thought and works. — Of Milton’s early 
poems no more need be said here. Apart from 
their rare poetic beauty they bear delightful wit- 
ness to the delicate purity and profound piety of 
the poet’s childhood and youth, combining in 
an effect of unique and too transitorj' loveliness 
literary and classical culture with the finer spirit 
of a I’uritanism which was not yet heated and 
hardened by the tires of religious and political 
controversy. The purpose of the present article is 
to outline the creed of Milton as it took shape in 
the years of storm and .strc.ss which followed his 
return to England and to consider the reflexion of 
this creed, and the temper which it at once ex- 
pressed and intensified, in his longer poems. 

In his earliest pamphlets Milton ranges himself 
on the side of the Presbyterian reformers of the 
Anolican Church. The Scriptures are the sole 
authority for the right government of the Church, 
which is not a matter that has been left to human 
discretion and experience to devise. God, who 
shaped to its minutest detail the government and 
worship of the Jewish temple, ‘ should he not 
rather now by his own prescribed discipline have 
cast his line and level upon the soul of man which 
is his rational temple, and, by the divine s(juare 
and compass thereof, form and regenerate in us 
the lovely shapes of virtues and graces, the sooner 
to edify and accomplish that immortal stature of 
Christ’s body which is his church, in all her 
glorious lineaments and proportions!’ (Reason of 
Church Government, i. 2). But the NT recognizes 
only two orders, bishops or presbyters (they are 
the same thing) and deacons — so Paul writes to 
Timothy (‘ not once naming any other older in the 
Cliurcii ’). Prelacy is an addition of man’s devising 
and aml)ition (‘Lucifer . . . was the first prelate 
angel ') oppo.-.ed to ‘ the reason and end of the 
go-pel ’ (ih. i. ,3 ff. ). 

But, when Milton came to state the re-pect in 
which Episcopal jurisdiction opposes the reason 
and end of the go.-pel, he parted company at once 
(how fai consciously it is hard to say) with his 
Scottish and English s 5 nipathizers, and with the 
actual practice of dominant I’resbyterianisin. For 
Ids o’ojection to Episcopal jurisdiction is the, for 
MUton, fundamental principle ‘ that jurisdictive 
power in the Church there ought to be none at 
all.’ His objection is to the archidiaconal courts 
with their penaltie- and lines, and the Star 
Chamber. Over the outward man, person, and 
property, authority belongs to the State, which i- 
not concerned with inner motive.s but with ‘the out- 
ward peace and welfare of the commonwealth, and 
civil happiness in life’ [ib. ii. 3). The authority of 
the Church Is over the inward and .spiritual man, 
and her .-ole weapons are instruction, admonition, 
reproof, and, hnally, excommunication, the la.st 
to 1ie so u-ed .a.« always to keep open the door of 
reconciliation to repentance. The motive to which 
the Church aiipeals i- not terror, but shame, ‘the 
reverence and liue esteem’ in which a man holds 
himself ‘ both for the ilggnity of God’s image upon 
him and for the price of hi.- redemption which, 
he thinks, i- visibly marked upon his forelieail,' 
making him account ‘ him-elf a tit j)er.son to do 
the noldest and godhe-t deed-, .and much bettei 
worth than to dojm t and dehle, .. itli such a ilebase- 


ment, and such a pollution as sin is, himself so 
highly ran.somed and ennobled to a new friendship 
and filial relation with God ’ (ib.). Such a concep- 
tion of Christian conduct as springing from a 
man’s sense of his own worth, a worth conferred 
by God from the beginning and renewed by redemp- 
tion, is as characteristic of Milton, nurtured on the 
Bible but nurtured also upon the classics, as it is 
alien to the general trend of Protestant thought in 
Milton's England, which laid more stre.5s on man’s 
worthlessness than on his worth, and appealed less 
to shame as a motive than to fear of death and the 
judgment to come. Bunyan and Milton are sepa- 
rated by a wide gulf ; and tbe noble temper of 
Milton's early lines On Time shows as little of 
Ronsard’s or Shakespeare’s regretful sense of 
the ravages of ‘ Time’s fell hami ’ as of such a 
preacher as Donne’s awed apprehension of the 
terror and the ecsta.sy of the Christian’s ilcath. 
And the idea of a Chuich w hose authority is i>urely 
spiritual is even more remote from the thought 
and practice of Pre.sbyterianism in power whether 
in Geneva, Ilollaiul, or Scotland. It was not to 
promote general toleration that the Scottish 
Presbyterians signed the Solemn League and 
Covenant. 

Milton was quickly made aware of the interval 
that separated him from the Presbyterians by the 
publication of his pamphlets on divorce. The 
opposition w hich tliey excited seems to have taken 
him by surprise, but the anger which followed 
was intense and coloured all his subsequent 
thought. Repelled by Protestant orthodoxy — 
though he maintained strenuously that some of 
the greatest Protestant divines were on his side — 
he was driven to reconsider the whole question of 
orthodoxy ; and he set out, ■with all the confidence 
of Satan voyaging across the ‘ wild abyss ’ of 
chaos, to articulate a creed for himself in the dog- 
matic manner of Trent and M'estminster. The 
record of this progress is to be found in the contro- 
versial pamphlets, the elaborate De Doctrina, 
Christiana, and, finally, in Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained. 

Two principles control all Milton’s findings. 
The first is that the ultimate arbiter of every ques- 
tion is the individual reason and conscience ‘ than 
which God only is greater.’ The mind of each 
man is absolutely free to try all things and hold 
fast by his own conclusions uncontrolled by State 
or Church. This liberty is ‘ the fundamental 
privilege of the Gospel, the new birthright of every 
true believer, Christian liberty’ (.<4 Treatise of CivU 
Power, etc., also De Doctrina Christiana, Dedi- 
catory Epistle). No one could assert more abso- 
lutely the fundamental principle of the Renaissance 
— the emancipation of the individual ; and Milton 
approaches the solution of each question in the 
spirit of the later age of reason, with this difference 
that he accepts a» a fundamental experience not to 
be reasoned upon — more than one can reason upon 
the fact of an external world— the Christian con- 
sciousness of sin and of redemption and regenera- 
tion through Christ as set forth in the Scriptures. 
This directs us to the second of the principles on 
which Milton’s conclu-ions rest. The final source 
of all saving religion- knowledge is the Bible. It 
is on this that the emancipated mind must exercise 
itself, from this its conclusions must be drawn. 
iMilton s method, therefore, in discussing every 
question which he take- up, from the dignity of 
Christ to the liberty of the pres.s, is twofold when 
the subject admits of both lines of argument : 
firstly, wliat does reason det hire ? — and Milton is as 
confident of the competence of a priori reasoning 
on political and social questions as any later theorist 
of revolution; secondly, what ha- Sciipture de- 
clared, to what conclu'iun doe- it lead Us when 
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different passages are duly compared and when all 
are interpreted in the light of the Christian law of 
charity, in the spirit of the -words ‘ the sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the sabbath ’ ? 
The one consideration to which Milton never con- 
descends is expedience, the difBculties and the 
practical means of obviating these revealed by ex- 
perience ; he has none of Burke’s reverence for 
‘prudence constituted as the god of this lower 
world.’ 

Milton's polemical pamphlets are, accordingly, 
a bewildering blend of ideal reasonings, high 
a priori principles set forth in glowing and 
harmonious but elaborately Latinized periods; a 
pedantic, at times captious and wrong-headed, 
citation and cross-examination of Biblical texts ; 
truculent polemic, condescending not infrequently 
to coarse personal abuse ; and withal a general 
absence of the mellower wisdom that proceeds 
from experience and charity. There is much to 
inspire and delight in these pages burning with 
fires that are perhaps not yet altogether extinct 
but in general have died down ; there is little 
to interest the statesman. If Milton’s pam- 
phlets yet live, it is as eloquent statements of 
high and abstract ideals, to ignore which alto- 
gether is to reduce political expedience to sheer 
opportunism. 

The divorce pamphlets have nothing to say upon 
the difficult problems of cluldren and the mutual 
relations of the family and the State. They com- 
bine elevated reflexions on the ideal significance 
of marriage as a spiritual rather than a carnal 
union (regarded solely from the point of view of 
the man) with a tedious, passionate, wrong-headed 
attempt to reconcile Christ’s prohibition of divorce 
‘ but for adultery ’ with Moses’ permission. God 
cannot have at any time permitted sin. The later 
command cannot have been intended, therefore, 
to annul the earlier, but merely to check certain 
prevalent abuses. Milton was not without appre- 
hension of the fact of moral and religious progress. 
He went beyond the English Protestantism of his 
day in asserting that under the new dispensation 
the Mosaic moral as well as ceremonial law had 
been abolislied. But the new law was, he main- 
tained, a law of liberty, of greater responsibility 
because of greater freedom. Such a rigid law of 
marriage as the Churches asserted was a curtail- 
ment of the liberty which even the Law had 
granted, a fresh enslavement of the spirit to the 
letter. Looking at the question exclusively from 
the man’s point of view, he advanced to an asser- 
tion of divorce as the private concern of the indi- 
vidual and to a defence of polygamy (De Doctr. 
Christ, i. 10). 

The Areopagitica was an overflow from the 
divorce controversy, and is a magnificent a priori 
vindication of freedom of thought and speech 
as the fundamental condition of the successful 
quest of truth. The practical difficulties which 
have beset the attempt to find a .solution, other 
than a compromise varying in difl'erent countries, 
lay outside Milton’s ken ; nor could he foresee all 
the evils that have attended the freedom allowed 
to a Chauvini.st or a commercial press to deceive 
and to pervert. 

The same lofty but a priori idealism combined 
with expo.sition of texts and interchange of person- 
alities characterizes the pamphlets, Latin and 
English, written to vindicate the execution of 
Charles l., and those on, what became his 
favourite themes, an unendowed clergy and a 
universal toleration of all religious bodies, the 
Roman Catholic Church alone excluded. Of the 
original and inalienable rights of subjects and the 
duties and responsibilities of kings Milton writes 
with all the passion of a mind nurtured upon 


classical republicanism and OT history, and heated 
by the fires of civil war : 

* There can he slain 
No sacrifice to God more acceptable 
Than an unjust and wicked king ’ 

(Seneca, Here. Fur. 992, tr. in The Tenure 
of Kings and Magistrates,). 

The doctrine of the civil contract is buttressed by 
precedents from the turbulent annals of Israel, 
the early' history of the Britons, the rebellions in 
Scotland and Holland. Of the real difficulties of 
the problem, as Hobbes saw them, of the fact 
that somewhere in every society there is and must 
be an authority against which no rights can be 
pleaded, Milton shows no suspicion. He was at 
work recasting with the utmost confidence the 
government of England at the moment of the 
Restoration. His sympathies were aristocratic : 
the best should rule. Of the difficulty of securing 
this he knows nothing. Hooker’s claim for a 
divine sanction attaching to usage and expedience 
is spurned by Milton’s contempt for tradition, 
confidence in a priori reasoning, and conception of 
the Bible as the sole oracle of God, of authority in 
all fields of thought and experience. His Latin 
orations and English pamphlets on the issue be- 
tween parliament and king made noenduring contri- 
bution to the politieal thought of the 17th century. 

Milton’s denunciation of an endowed clergy — a 
subject on which he found himself at variance 
writh his hero Cromwell — and his claim for com- 
plete tolerance of all religions differences of 
opinion were the natural outcome of that concep- 
tion of the purely spiritual character of ecclesi- 
astical authority with which he set out, of his 
gi'owing dislike of the Presbyterian clergy and 
their claim to usurp the privileges and intolerance 
of their Anglican predecessors, and of the purely 
individualistic character of his philosophical 
Christianity. From rejecting ecclesiastical discip- 
line and authority Milton was driven onward by a 
ruthless logic to the denial that any regard is due, 
in religion or ethics, to the collective consciousness 
of Church or society. Yet without such collective 
consciousness, however imperfectly developed, is 
either religion or morality possible ? For Milton 
every man is his own Church ; his creed the pro- 
duct of his own study of the inspired text. The 
true heretics are those who follow a Church against 
their conscience and their convictions based on 
Scripture. Congregations of like-minded men, 
meeting to worship together, Milton seems to 
assume there will always be ; but for the service 
of a clergy, except to teach the young and to 
exhort the careless, there is no need. 

‘ If men be not all their life-time under a teacher to learn 
logic, natural philosophy, ethics or mathematics, which are more 
ditficult — certainly it is not necessary to the attainment of 
Christian knowledge that men should sit all their life long at 
the feet of a pulpited divine’ {The likeliest Means to remove 
Hirelings). 

Let there be a voluntary, simple, itinerant clergy 
living by the labour of their hands and the free- 
tvill offerings of the richer congregations. 

This conception of Christian doctrine as some- 
thing as definable and demonsrrable as mathe- 
matics (but easier of comprehension) is crucial for 
a right apprehension of what Milton was in 
quest of throughout these years of theological and 
political polemic — that justification of God's way’s 
to men which was to be the theme of hi.s great 
poem. For a study of that thought as finally articu- 
lated we must go to the De Doctrina Christiana. 
‘Joannes Milton Anglus Universis Christi Ecclesiis 
Necnon Omnibus Fidem Christianam Ubicunqne 
Gentium Profitentibus ’ are the dedicatory words 
of the M.S in which was set down the creed of the 
Church of John Milton, the final result of his resolve 
to have done with traditions and definitions, coun- 
cils and assemblies, and to formulate for himself. 
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from a study of the text of Soripture, a complete 
and articulate body of divinity and morality. 

The creed so formulated is, as might have been 
anticijiated, at variance in essential respect.s with 
the creed both of orthodox Protestantism and of 
historical Christianity. Milton's faith might be 
described as Protestant Christianitj- accommodated 
to the spirit of the classical Kenaissance, for the 
points on whicli Milton stands most resolutely 
aloof from orthodox Calvinist Protestantism are 
just tliose in which the latter seemed to com- 
promise the dignity and liberty of the human 
mind which the Renaissance had re-asserted. 

In this respect Milton's Arianism, though the 
most startling, is not the most imi>ortant of the 
dogmas which he formulates. Yet it reflects the 
poet’s temperament, and is in harmony with the 
religious tone of tlie two epics. The doctrine of 
the divinity of Christ regarded on its p.sychological 
side is the expression of the transcendent worth 
aseriljed by the Christian consciousness to tlie 
personality and life of Jesus ; it is the intellectual 
ex]ncssion of a passionate devotion. Milton’s 
reverence for the ‘author and finisher’ of the 
Christian faith is sincere and profound, hut it is 
not animated with the ardent flame of love which 
throbs in Dante’s Divina CommeOin or Runyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress or Thomas a Kempis’ Musiea 
Eccksiostica, or many others of the great distinc- 
tively Christian works of feeling and imagination. 
A high and austere monotheism is of the innermost 
texture of Milton’s soul. 

The same higli, not to say proud, soul is revealed 
in Milton’s refusal to accept the Calvinist doctrine 
of predestination and the complete corruption of 
man's soul after tlie Fall — his refusal to sacrifice 
the reality of human freedom, the intrinsic worth 
of human nature. Predestination, he declares, 
extends to election only, not to reprolration. It 
did not determine man's fall, but the means of his 
redemption, since God foresaw that of liis own 
free will man would fall : 

‘ For iiiaii will hearken to hi'4 friozinjf lies. 

And eaMlv transirre-i" the «o]e command, 

Solf I’K’d^e of Ills ohodience : so will fall 
He and liU faichles-s proyenv. WhO'^c fault? 

Who^e bi.it his own ? In;;rate, he had of me 
All he cotild have ; I made him junt and right, 

Suffioient to have stood, thou'/n tree to fall ’ 

(Parifdise Lost, iii, 93 £f.). 

The redemption nurchased by Clirist is in the>ame 
way freely ollereu to all, not to an elect, predestined 
number. To all, God gives grace, ‘though not in 
equal measureyet sufficient for attaining knowledge 
of the truth and final salvation ’ : 

‘ for I wUl clear their senses dark 
What may suffice, and soften stony hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. 

To prayer, repentance, and obedience due, 

Though but endeavoured with sincere intent, 

Mine ear shall not be slow, mine e^ e not shut' (ib. 1S3 ff.). 
Nor — and here again Milton diverged from 
orthodo.x Prote^fanti.'sm— is all apprehension of 
and aspiration after good extinguished in man as 
a result of the Fall. The result, indeed, of Adam’s 
sin is not only guilt but spiritual death, which is 
‘the obscuration to a great extent of that right 
reason which en.abled man to discern the chief 
good,’ ‘ tliat slavish sulijection to sin and the devil 
which constitutes, as it «ere, the death of the will.’ 
Yet the <iivine image in man’s soul is not wholly 
extinguishsil, 

‘This 15 e^idsDt, not only from the wisfiom and holiness of 
many of the heathen, nianricsted Nrh in words and deeds, but 
also from what is said Ken ix. 2 thr of yon ''hall be upon 

every bea.it offhe ^arth.\. hM>Mhinans bloodhy man 

ihalL Am blood be shed . jor in the 'mage of God tnade He man. 
These vestiges of original excelleriGe are \i«ible. first, in the 
understanding. Ps. xix. 1 the he ii-r,i.s declare the glory of God ; 
which could not be if man were incapable of hearing their 
voice. . . . Nor. secondly, is the liberty of the will entirely 
destroyed’ (D« Doctr. Christ i. 12 [Sumner’s tr.}). 

Man retains sufficient liberty at least to en- 


deavour after righteousness, at least to make him 
responsible for his sins, though its power is so 
small as to aflbrd him no subject for boasting. 

In accordance ■with the same high regard for the 
will, for conduct as the test of a living religion, 
Milton refuses to accept the orthodox distinction 
of faith and works and the ascription of justifica- 
tion to the former alone. In the text ‘A man 
is jiLstified by faith without the deeds of the law ’ 
(Ro 3^), he insists that stress must he laid on the 
words ‘ of the law.’ 

‘ For Paul does not say simply that a man is justified without 
works, but without the works of the law ; nor yet by faith 
alone, but “ by faith which worketh by love,” Gal. v. 6. Faith 
has its own works which may be different from the w'orks of 
the law. We are justified therefore by faith, but by a living 
not a dead faith ; and that faith alone w hich acts is accounted 
living. James ii. 17. 20. 20' (if), i. 22 ). 

The .same spirit makes Milton assert more com- 
pletely than the M^estminster Confession the 
liberty of the Christian under the new dispensa- 
tion. It is not the ceremonial law alone that is 
abolished, but the entire Mosaic law, including 
the Decalogue (ib. i. 26 f.), the place of which is 
taken by a higlier law ‘ written not in tables of 
stone, bnt in fleshy tables of the heart,’ the law 
of love given in our Lord’s words, ‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself’ (Lk 10^). In 
the Decalogue is included the Fourth Command- 
ment (ib. i. 10, ii. 7), on which English Puritanism 
laid so much stress. In his first pamphlet Milton 
had joined in the general condemnation of the Book 
of Sports and its instigation to ‘ gaming, jigging, 
wassailing and mixed dancing ’on ‘ that day which 
God’s law, and even our reason, hath consecrated.’ 
But in The likeliest Means to remove Hirelings, 
‘the seventh day is not moral, hut a convenient 
recourse of worship in fit season, whether seventh 
or other number.’ Our rigid observance is an un- 
necessary cause of separation from the Reformed 
Churclies of the Continent. The argument (e.g., 
of the Westminster Confession) that the Jewish 
law of the .'Sabbath liad been transferred intact to 
the first day of the week is invalid (De Doctr. 
Christ, ii. 7). 

* Under the gospel no one day is appointed for divine worship 
in preference to another, e.vccpt such as the church may set 
apart of its oun authority for the voluntary assembling of its 
members, when', r-'' ' ' ." . .-Idly atfairs, we may 
dedicate ourseh ■■ .i ■ 'lervices as far as is 

consistent with ' ■ , l ■ ■ f : 

Such are some of the most important divergences 
of Milton’s creed from the creed of the Protestant 
Churches around him. Of this creed Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regained are the poetical 
■setting forth. Like the Dirina Commedia, the 
Paradise Lost is not primarily an epic, but a 
didactic exposition of a theological creed ; and, as 
all the details of Dante’s creed may be discovered 
in the Stimma of Thomas Aquinas, so Milton’s 
conception of God, of Chri.st, and of the angels and 
devils is that wldch he has set down more drily 
in the De Doctrina ; and the purpose which Milton 
declares he has in view — 

‘ To justify the waj s of God to men 
is theologically conceived. His poem is not an at- 
tempt to reconcile the heart and the imagination to 
truths already accepted. It is a restatement in 
jmetic form of these doctrines in such a way as will 
finally justify God and indict man. ‘ Therefore thou 
art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art that 
judgest ’ (Ro 2’). 

Looked at steadily from this point of view, it 
cannot justly be said that Parmlisr Lost will bear 
comparison with the Dirina Cominedia or tlie De 
is at urn of Lucretius. Take .in. ay from either of 
these poems the high purjiose that sliines tliroush 
them, and half their l)eauty is cone. It i-s Tts 
-symbolic, mystic character that gives sublimity to 
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every detail of Dante’s heaven and hell. Few to- 
day read Privailise: Lost with any desire to discover 
MUton's creed, or, if they do, will accept with any 
conviction, any such willing suspension of criticism 
as it is the function of poetry to beget, his justifi- 
cation of God’s way to men, this stern and harsh 
rendering of Paul’s ‘as in Adam all died.’ The 
time is past in which Milton’s poem was read 
almost as if it were the Bible itself, the poetic 
presentation of those momentous events as if they 
actually occurred, to judge of the justice or in- 
justice of which was forbidden. Now we can see 
that the epic form and the spiritual intention of 
the poem are not capable of being harmonized. 
The poem is held together from the first line to 
the last by the miracle of Milton’s style — a veritable 
‘cloth of gold’ encrusted with all the barbaric 
spoil of his multifarious learning — and by the 
miracle of his verse harmonies. But, when we 
look beneath this dazzling surface, we see that the 
unity is not so complete as we imagined, that a 
magnificent epic story is troubled and rendered 
abortive by the cramping theological purpose. All 
that is greatest in Paradise Lost is the product of 
Milton’s creative, mythopoeic faculty working as 
freely on the scanty material of Biblical record 
and eccle.siastical tradition as did Homer or any 
primitive poet when shaping and embroidering 
popular myths. But the result has nothing in it 
that is essentially Christian. The splendid scenes 
of the opening books — Satan and his companions 
debating in hell, Satan voyaging through chaos or 
descending through the heavenly bodies in the first 
freshness of their creation, the scenes in Eden, the 
wars in heaven — these might be fragments from 
the primitive myths of some forgotten religion, 
and perhaps nowadays we should read them with 
greater and less troubled interest if we might do 
so without the necessity of a reference to our own 
religious traditions and feelings, without having to 
ask ourselves ‘ Is this our God ? Is this the Second 
Person of the Trinity ? ’ For, as Milton approaches 
his proper theme, in the theological disquisition in 
heaven, in the story of the Temptation and what 
follows, we cannot but feel, despite frequent beau- 
ties, a steady subsidence of the creative power of 
the opening ; the didactic displaces the epic poem. 
The magnificent promise of the opening books 
seems to be unfulfilled. The great characters there 
brought upon the stage achieve nothing. Even 
the Satan of the Temptation strikes us as hot quite 
the Satan of the first and second books, of whose 
dauntless, passionate soul we should have expected 
some action larger, more magnificent, than this 
rather over-elaborately treated temptation of a not 
too wise woman. The simple Bible story will not 
adapt itself to the classical epic treatment. The 
large, creative movement of the earlier episodes 
is lost as the poet feels himself confined by the 
original story and the didactic purpose. 

The harmonizing of story and didactic is better 
achieved in Paradise Regained, Milton’s epic on the 
‘brief model’ of the book of Job; but it is so because 
the didactic and argumentative strain is, as in Job, 
dominant throughout. The poem is a finely wrought 
presentation of Milton’s ideal Christian virtues, 
obedience, temperance, and the scorn of worldly 
glory. But, beautiful poem as it is, austere in 
•spirit and chaste yet rich in texture, there is none 
of the wonderful creative power of the great epi- 
sodes and characters in the longer poem ; and its 
austerity of tone marks its limits as a religious 
poem, for obed nee, temperance, and uuworldliness 
are Christian virtues only as tliey flow from or 
lead to charity, and but little of the radiance of 
Christian love illumines and warms this severe 
and stately poem. 

The passion which sleeps under Milton’s austerest 


lines flowed forth like a flood of lav'a in the work 
which closed his career. Samson Agonistes has the 
rare interest and beauty of the personal passages 
in Lycidas and Paradise Lust. Unfettered by 
Scriptural details or didactic purpose, Milton pours 
into the artificial mould of classical tragedy all the 
passionate feeling with which he reviewed the 
course of his own life and the history of the cause 
with which he had identified himself so whole- 
heartedly. The never-closed wound of his first 
marriage, the loss of his sight, the defeat of the 
high hopes which he had conceived for his country 
as a chosen people, a Kingdom of God on earth, the 
triumph of the hated prelates and the despised 

‘sons 

Of Belial flown with insolence and ^\^ne ’ — 
all found utterance in the severely moulded line., 
and choruses of this tragedy, not a lament, as 
Treitschke called it, but the last utterance of 
Milton’s indomitable will, that unshakable self- 
confidence w hich he called faith in God — a fitting 
close to the career of the loftiest soul among 
English poets : 

‘ Samson hath quit himself 

Like Samson, and heroicly hath finish'd 

A life heroic’ (Samson Ayoiiistes, 1709 if,). 

Of Milton’s supreme greatness as a poet there 
is no question. In sustained loftiness of soul, 
elaborate magnificence of language, and mastery 
of varied cadences he has no superior. His works 
have become the touchstone of poetic taste, for, 
unless a reader has an ear and taste for the technique 
and music of poetrj', he may not find much to 
attract him in Milton ; if he does, he wUl find end- 
less delight. To the question whether he is also 
to be considered a great Christian poet a more 
modified ans'uer must he given. A study of his 
articulated creed hears out the impression com- 
municated by his poetry that Milton’s was not an 
anima naturaliter Christiana. His was rather 
the soul of an ancient Stoic, blended with that of 
a Jewish prophet, which had accepted with con- 
viction the Christian doctrine of sin and redemp- 
tion. The spirit of his poetry wants two of the 
most distinctively Christian notes — humility and 
love. Milton’s soul was as proud as Dante’s ; he 
was less conscious of the failing (Parg. xiii. 186 If. ). 
It is tlie absence in all his poetry of the note of 
passionate self-surrender to the love of Christ that 
separates him, not only from Dante, but from a 
Puritan like Bunyan, an Anglican like Herbert, 
a Koman like Crashaw and Vondel, among his 
contemporaries. It was on another side that 
Christianity claimed Milton. His work begins 
and ends in the idea of liberty and its correlative 
duty, human freedom and the responsibility that 
it carries with it of living 

* As ever in the ^eat Taskmaster’s eye/ 

God is, for Milton, indeed the great Taskmaster, 
but he rejoices in the tasks ; ‘ the victories of the 
conscience are gained by the commanding charm 
which all the severe and restrictive virtues have 
for him ’ (Emerson, in North Amer. Review, xlvii. 
[1838] 65) ; for Milton freedom is obedience in the 
highest and hardest ta.sks. To restore this freedom 
is the great service of Christianity, the fruit of 
Christ’s perfect obedience and the regenerating 
work of the Holy Spirit. Christianity alone is 
perfect liberty, a liberty that no human authority. 
Church or State, may limit, ililton, with all his 
defects, is an ethical and religious poet because of 
the conviction which his poetry imparts that, in 
the words of a recent French writer, 

‘God ia for Milton the all in all of life. Tliere is no more 
terrible evil than sin which separates ua from God ; there is no 
more sublime mystery than the Redemption which reconciles ua 
to God’ (P. Chauvet, La Religion de Milton, Paris, 1909, p. 241). 

All his acts and writings were inspired by his 
desire that the Kingdom of God might come on 
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earth, be it that his conception of that Kingdom 
was in some way maimed and incomplete, that it 
was not always given him to distinguish between 
his own will and God’s : 

‘ 0, may we soon a?ain renew that song, 

And keep in tune with Heaven, till God ere long 
To His celestial consort us unite, 

To live with Him, and sing in endless mom of light !* 

(At a Solemn Music^ 25flf.). 

Literatuee. — i. Editions. — Edd. of Milton’s poems are 
numerous, but a really good annotated ed. has yet to be made. 
T. Newton’s ed. (London, 1749-^2) is still valuable because of 
its collection of classical sources. Of later edd. mention may 
be made of D. Masson’s (London, 1874) and W, Aldia Wright's 
(Cambridge, 1903). Collected edd. of the prose works are J. 
Toland’s (.Amsterdam, 1698), T. Birch’s (London, 1738, 1753), 
and J. A. St. John’s (Bohn’s Libraries, 1836). Some of the 
pamphlets— Areopagitica^h&v^ been edited separately. 

ii. Criticism. — The criticism of Milton begins with Dryden’s 
epigram and includes J. Addison, The Spectatoi\ Dec. 1711- 
Ma\ 1712 ; S. Johnson, Lives of the PoetjJ, London, 1778-81 ; 
S. T. Coleridge, Literary Remains, do. 1816-39, Seren 
Lectures, do. l^'iO ; T. B. Macaulay, Critical and Historical 
. L’.'s'fi/js', do. Ii>j4 (the essays on ‘Milton’ appeared in the 
Edinbvi-'jh Review, 1S25, on the occasion of the publication by 
C. R Sumner of the ne\sly-discovered De Doctrina Christiana, 
Cambridge, Is'io) ; R. W. Emerson, ^hiWton,' Sotih Ainer. Rev 
xhii {lb38j 56 ff. ; W. S. Lz.ndor, Imaginary Conversations, 
London, 1546; T. De Quincey,. Collected Works, do. 1353, 
Nols. vi., X ; E. H. A Scherer, Etudes criiiqitesde Utterature, 
Pans, 1876; H. von Treitschke, Historia^e und potitisc^ 
Au/satze'-^, Leipzig, 1865; J. R. Lowell, A?/iaM ;7 my Books, 
Boston, 1S76 ; Matthew Arnold, Mixed Essays, do. 1879, 
Essays in Criticism, 2nd ser., do. 18SS; Mark Patttson, 
Milton (English Men of Letters), London, 1879; T. H. Ward, 
English Poets, do. 15>U ; E. Dowden, Transcripts and Studies, 
do. ISSS; R. Garnett, Life of John Milton, do. 1890; W. 
Raleigh, Miltoa, do. 1900. H. J. C. GrIERSON. 

MlMAlilSA . — MlmdihsS in Sanskrit signifies 
‘ investigation,’ ‘explanation.’ The word is usually 
employed as the title of one of the six systems of 
, philosophy recognized as orthodox by the Brah- 

• mans. The Mimamsa system is most closely re- 

♦ lated to the Vedanta {.see art. Vedanta) ; for 
in them both the subjects of ancient Indian specu- 
lation which meet us in the Brahmanas and 
Upanisads are methodically developed. 

The two systems form a connected whole in the 
sense that tfie Miniatiisa comprises the ritualistic 
doctrine of works, the Vedanta the doctrine of 
salvation by knowledge. Each, while limited to 
its own sphere, makes reference also to the other, 
so that it is inipos.sible to doubt that tliey received 
a literary form at tlie same time. It is due chiefly 
to this tlo.se connexion with the Vedanta doc- 
trine, and in tlie second place probably to the form 
into whicli it has been cast, that the Mimaiiisa 
has found a place in India among the philosophi- 
cal s 3 stenis ; for with piiilosoplij' its particular 
subject-matter has notliing to do. 

Mimariisa as a name of the ritnalistic system is 
an abbreviation of Puna- or Karma-mlmdmsd, 

‘ first explanation,' or ‘ explanation of tlie function 
of work.’ These names are explained b^- tlie con- 
nexion of the sjsteni witli the Vedanta, which on 
its side is termed Lttani- or Brahma-tnlmdi'iisd, 
‘second explanation ’ or ‘explanation of the All- 
Sonl,’ also Ha nraJca-miinuinsu, ‘ e.xplanation of 
the incarnation ' (of Bralima). The oldest and 
mo.st important text-book of tlie Mimariisa is the 
Mhuai'H-iddar-iana of Jaimini. H. Jacobi places 
the composition of this work (and the contemporary" 
completion of the Vedanta- or Brahma-sutras) be- 
tween r. A.D. 2iXi and 450 {JAOS x\xi. [1911] 1 «'.). 

The aim of the Mimariisa is to give rules for the 
correct interpretation of those Vedic texts whose 
subject is the Bralmianical ritual. Since these 
texts contain in great parts an imperfect and 
obscure description of the ceremonies, and, besides, 
are intersfiersed at every step with speculations 
on the mystical meaning of the separate acts and 
implements, the assi.stance of rules wa.s, in fact, 
absolutely necessary for the sacrilicer, who be- 
lieved that he had to dread the most serious con- 


sequences from the least mistake in ceremonial 
observance. The Mimamsa offers a solution of all 
doubts which might present themselves with 
regard to the detaOs of the sacrifice, and also 
professes to remove the discrepancies which are 
actually found in the Vedio texts. These last, 
however, according to the view of the Mimariisa, 
are in every instance only apparent. The system, 
moreover, discusses at the same time the rewards 
which are oii'ered for the correct performance of 
the sacrifice ; so that the Mmiaihsa is a com- 
pendium of the special theology of the Brahmans. 

The Mimariisa does not recognize the existence 
of God. Nevertheless this fact interferes as 
little here as in the Sahkhya and the other 
systems with belief in the supernatural beings of 
the popular Indian faith. If we ask on what 
authority the instruction given with regard to the 
sacrifice and its consequences rests, the Mimariisa 
answers that the Veda needs no authority, but is 
eternal and untreated ; and that its revelation 
concerns only things existing from eternity, and 
self-evident. This conviction is in India main- 
tained with remarkable tenacity, and is strangely 
opposed to the entirely personal wishes, for the 
most part quite worldly, which were continually 
presented to the gods by the authors of the ancient 
Vedic hymns. In reality the teachers of the 
Mimariisa associate fhe word Veda less wth these 
ancient liymns than with the ritualistic texts of 
the second period of Vedic literature, in which the 
individuality of the authors is not so prominent. 

It has been already remarked that the form in 
which the Mimaihsa is presented may have con- 
tributed towards its being regarded, in spite of its 
essentially unphilosophical character, as a ^stem 
on a level with the other five sjstenis of Indian 
philosophy. For the contents of the Veda are 
here classified under definite categories, and every 
subject of investigation is explained according to 
a method which represents already a high degree 
of logical skill in arrangement. This methodical 
and established scheme, which tlie other schools 
also adopt as their standard, contains the following 
five divisions; (1) the proposition, (2) the doubt 
as to its correctness, (3) the enoneous method of 
treating tlie question, (4) the refutation of the 
erroneous method by the true argument, (o) the 
result of the investigation. Occasionallj’ also, for 
the purpose of establishing the special doctrines of 
the Minrariisa, questions of philosophical import 
are discussed. This is true especially of tlie pro- 
jxisition tliat sounds and therefore words are 
eternal, and likewise the connexion of words with 
their meaning. On the basis of this theory the 
Mimariisa teaches that the relation of word and 
meaning is not dependent on general agreement, 
but that the meaning is naturally inherent in the 
word. The Mimariisa was compelled to propound 
this theory in order to protect the Veda from the 
suspicion of fallibility which attaches to all human 
works. If the Veda were to be regarded not as a 
collection of books composed or inspired, hut as 
.something uncreated, existing independently from 
etemitj', then the connexion of the words of which 
the Veda is composed, with their meaning, could 
not he the result of human activity ; but tlie 
words, and in the last re.sort tlie sounds that form 

the words, must have existed from all eternity 

a view which could have held sway only within 
the narrow horizon of a school to which one lan- 
guage alone was known. 


Litfr\tt're. — Mim<iih=iddaT»ana, ed. Mahesaohandra Nya^a- 
ratna, Calcutta, l37;i-8'.!; Arthanangraha, ed. G. Thibaut, 
Benar^, 1882, Intrixiuctory Remarks ; A. Barth, Religu,ns of 
India'^, London, 1891 ; F. Max Muller, Six Sydems of J)Ldia’n 
PhJosf'phy, do. 1890, ch. v. ; Sarva-dariana-saugralia, tr. 
E B. Cowell and A. E. Gough, 2nd ed., do, 1894, ch. xii. 

K. Garbe. 
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MIN^ANS. — See Arabs (Ancient), Sab- 

iEANS. 

MIND. — Questions of empirical psychology and 
of the relations between body and mind are dis- 
cussed in other articles (see Body, Body and 
Mind, Brain and Mind). The present article 
must be limited to a discussion of the metaphysical 
theories of mind. Owing to the peculiar position 
which these problems occupy in phOosophy, as well 
as in the study of ethical and religious problems, 
it is advisable, first of all, to make explicit some 
of the epistemological problems which especially 
confront the student of the nature of mind ; and, 
in order to do this, we must, in view of numerous 
traditional complications which beset the theory 
of the knowledge of mind, open our discussion with 
some general statements concerning the nature of 
problems of knowledge. 

The history of epistemology has been dominated 
by a well-known contrast between two kinds of 
knowledge, namely, perceptual knowledge and 
conceptual knowledge. This dual contrast seems 
insufficient to supply us wdth a basis for a really 
adequate classification of the fundamental types 
of knowledge. It is proposed in the present article 
to base the whole discussion upon a threefold 
classification of knowledge. Having begun with 
this threefold classification and briefly illustrated 
it, we shall go on to apply it to the special problems 
which we have to face in dealing with mind. We 
shall then consider in some detail what kinds of 
mental facts coirespond to the three different kinds 
of knowledge thus defined. In conclusion, we shall 
deal with some problems of the philosophy of mind 
in the light of the previous discussion. 

1. Perception and conception as fundamental 
cog^tive processes. — A careful study of the pro- 
cesses of knowledge, whether these occur in the 
work of science or in the efforts of common sense 
to obtain knowledge, shows us three, and only 
three, fundamental processes which are present in 
every developed cognitive activity and interwoven 
in more or less complicated fashion. Of these two 
have been recognized throughout the history of 
science and philosophy, and their familiar contrast 
has dominated epi.stemology. The third, although 
familiar and often more or less explicitly mentioned, 
was first distinguished with sharpness, for epistemo- 
logical purposes, by the American logician, Charles 
Peirce. W e shall speak first of the two well-known 
types of cognitive process, perception and con- 
ception. 

The name ‘perception’ is used in psychology 
with special reference to the perceptions of the 
various senses. We are here interested only in 
the most general characteristics of perception. 
William James has used, for what is here called 
perception, the term ‘ knowledge of acquaintance.’ 
He distinguishes ‘knowledge of acquaintance’ 
from ‘ knowledge about. ’ In the simplest possible 
case one who listens to music has ‘ knowledge of 
acquaintance’ with the music; the musician who 
listens in the light of his profesional knowledge 
has not only ‘ knowledge of acquaintance,’ but also 
‘ knowledge about ’ ; he recognizes what changes of 
key take place and what rules of harmony are 
illustrated. A deaf man who has learned about 
the nature of music through other people, in so far 
as they can tell him about it, but wmo has never 
heard mnsic, has no ‘knowledge of acquaintance,’ 
but is limited to ‘ knowledge about.’ ‘ Knou ledge 
of acquaintance’ is also sometimes called ‘immedi- 
ate knowledge.’ In the actual cognitive process of 
the individual human being it never occurs quite 
alone, since, when we know something perceptu- 
ally or by acquaintance, we also always have more 
or less ‘mediate’ knowledge, i.e., one who listens 


to mnsic, but who also considers the person of the 
artist, the relation of the music to the programme, 
the name of the composer, or the place of this ex- 
perience in his own life, has in his knowledge that 
which is more than the immediate hearing of the 
music. 

‘ Knowledge about ’ includes, on occa.sion, mental 
processes which may vary very widely and which 
may be mingled with ‘ knowledge of acquaintance ’ 
in ways which are far too complex to analyze here. 
But ‘ knowledge about ’ is especially opposed to 
‘ knowledge of acquaintance ’ in one class of cases 
which need to be emphasized through the use of a 
special name. We may name that class by calling 
the kind of knowledge involved in it by the name 
already used, ‘ conceptual knowledge.’ Conceptual 
knowledge is knowledge of universals, of relations, 
or of other such ‘ abstract ’ objects. The Socratic- 
Platonic theory of knowledge called attention from 
its very beginning to universals and relations, and 
consequently made this type of knowledge speci- 
ally prominent. 

No doubt, even if one is disposed to cling to this 
merely dual classilieation of knowledge, one may 
well question whether all knowledge which is not 
merely ‘ knowledge of acquaintance ’ is of the grade 
of conceptual knowledge. For there is much 
‘ knowledge about ’ concerning which we should 
all hesitate to say that it i.s knowledge of universals. 
Socrates himself, in his effort to define the know, 
ledge of universals, met at the start with the fact 
that much of our knowledge of universals is con- 
fused and inarticulate. But if, for the moment, 
we neglect the intermediate cognitive states in 
which we more or less mingle ‘ knowledge of ac- 
quaintance ’ and conceptual knowledge, or possess i 
conceptual knowledge in imperfect degrees of de- ^ 
velopment, we may readily admit that this tradi- 
tion^ dual classification of cognitive states is suffi- 
cient to call attention to a distinction which is of 
the utmost importance, both for empirical science 
and for metaphysics. 

While the distinction between perceptual and 
conceptual knowledge is of great importance in 
determining the distinction between the deductive 
and the inductive methods in the sciences, the 
classification of these two modes of cognition does 
not of itself suffice to determine what constitutes 
the difference between inductive and deductive 
science. W’hen we have clear and accurate concep- 
tual knowledge, we are in general prepared to under- 
take scientific processes that in the case of fur- 
ther development will involve deductive methods. 
Thus, in particular, a conceptual knowledge of 
universals leads, in the mathematical sciences, to 
the assertion of propositions. Some of these pro- 
positions may appear at the outset of a science as 
axioms (q.v.). Whether accepted as necessarily 
true or used merely as hypotheses, these proposi- 
tions, either alone or in combination, may, and in 
the mathematical sciences do, form the starting- 
point for a system of rational deductions. The 
type of knowledge involved in this deductive pro- 
cess will be, in the main, the conceptual type. In 
what sense and to what degree a ‘knowledge of 
acquaintance ’ entens into a process of mathematical 
reasoning we have not here to consider. All will 
admit that the sort of knowledge which dominates 
such a deductive process is ‘ abstract,’ is concerned 
in reaching results which are true about the pro- 
positions that themselves form the premisses of the 
deduction. And so our knowledge concerning 
numbers, the operations of a mathematical science, 
and similar eases form exceptionally' good instances 
of w'hat characterizes conceptual knowledge in its 
exact and developed form. 

In the inductive use of scientific methods we 
find a more complicated union ot the perceptual 
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and the conceptual types of knowledge. When a 
hypothesis, such as Newton's formula for gravita- 
tion, or Galileo's hypothecs cuncerning the laws 
of falling bodies, is stated, the type of know- 
ledge involved in formulating and in understanding 
the liyj'Othesis is preiaiiingly conceptual. When 
tlie hypothesis is tested bj' comparing the predic- 
tions based upon it with experience, the test in- 
volves appealing at some point to perceptual know- 
ledge, or ‘ knowledge of acquaintance.’ The 
processes of experiment used in an inductive 
science might seem to be typical cases of processes 
invoh ing perceptual knowledge. And experiments 
unquestionably do involve sucli knowledge. But 
an experiment reveals a truth, because it brings 
concepts and percepts into some sort of active 
synthesis. Upon such active synthesis depends 
the of validation Vihich is used as the basis 

for the dcliuition of truth used by recent prag- 
matists (see Eitr.oi! AND Truth). 

In so far as \v e iii.-ist upon this dual clas.sification 
of fund.imental processes of cognition, the ques- 
tions V hich most come to our notice, regarding 
both kii iwledge and its objects, concern (1) the 
relati\ e value of these two cognitive processes, and 
(•-2) the degree to which, in our actual cognitive 
processes, or in ideal cognitive processe.s (such as 
we may .ascribe to beings of some higher order 
than oiu's), the two can ever be separated. These 
two questions have proved especially momentous 
for the tlieory both of knowledge and of reality. 

(1) Regarding the relative value of the two 
fundamental types of cognition, Plato, as is well 
known, held that conceptual knowledge is the 
ideal type, the right result an expression of reason. 
Conceptual know ledge gives truth ; (rerceptual 
knowledge gives illusion or appearance — such is, 
on the whole, the Platonic cloctrine. In recent 
discussion the pragmatists— and still more em- 
phatioally Bergson — have insisted upon the relative 
superiority of the perceptual type of knowledge. 
The familiar expression of this view is the thesis 
of leceut pragmatism tliat conceptual knowledge 
has only a sort of ‘ credit value ’ ; perceptual know- 
ledge furnishes the ‘cash of experience’; concep- 
tiun> are ‘ hank notes ’ ; perceptions, and perceptions 
only, are ‘cash.’ The statement of Bergson goes 
further, and declares that, if we had unlimited 
perceptual know ledge, i.f. ‘ knowledge of acquaint- 
•ince ' w hose limits and imperfections we had no 
occasion to feel, because it had no limits and 
no imperfections, then conceptions could have no 
possible interest for us a-s cognitive beings. In 
other words, we use concepts, i.e., we seek for a 
knowledge of uiiiversals, only when our percep- 
tions in some way fail us. Conceptual knowledge 
is in its very essence a sub-titnte for failing per- 
ceptual know ledge. Tlie opposition between Plato 
and Bergson regarding thi' estimate of the relative 
significance and trutlifulne.ss of the two kinds of 
cognitive processes is thus characteristic of the 
contrast which is here in question, ttf course all 
the philosophfis admit that, in practice, our know- 
leiige makes use of, and from moment to moment 
consists in, a union w liich involves both conceptual 
ami perceptual processes. 

f2) On the question wliether the two foregoing 
types of knowledge, however closely linked in our 
normal human experience, can, at least in ideal, 
he separated — be., w hether a know ledge by ‘ pure 
reason' is possible on the one hand, or a know- 
ledge of ‘pure experience’ is ever attainable on 
the other hand —the hi'toric.al ditl'erences of opinion 
are cl i.(.Iy related to well-knowui metaphysical 
controveisies. For Plato, as (in another age, and 
in a largely dill'erent metapliy'ical context) for 
Spinoza, it is at least in ideal pos-ible for philo.sophy, 
or for tlie individual philosopher, to .attain .a purely 


intellectual insight into the realm of ‘ideas’ or 
into the nature of the ‘substance.’ For various 
forms of my.sticism, as -ivell as for theories such as 
the one .set forth in the Kritik de,- reitica Erfahr- 
nng (Leipzig, 1888-90) of R. H. L. A\enarius, 
a mental transformation may be brought about 
through a process which involves either a practical 
or a scientific correction and gradual supjpression 
of erroneous intellectual illusion ; and, at the limit 
of this process, reality becomes immediately and 
perceptually known, without confusion through 
abstractions. 

The ‘ radical empiricism ’ of James’s later essays 
makes use of a theory of knowledge which attempts, 
as far as possible, to report, ap.avt from conceptual 
constructions, the data of pure experience. 

2 . Interpretation through comparison of ideas 
as a third fundamental cognitive process. — It is 
an extraordinary example of a failure to reflect in 
a thoroughgoing wa}' upon the process of know- 
ledge that until recently the third tyjie of cognitive 
process to which we must next refer has been 
neglected, although every one is constantly engaged 
in using and in exemplifying it. 

When a man understands a .spoken or written 
word or sentence, what he perceives is some sign, 
or expre.ssion of an idea or meaning, which in 
general belongs to the mind of some fellow-man. 
When this sign or expression is understood by the 
one who hears or who leads, what is made present 
to the consciousness of the reader or hearer may 
be any combination of perceptual or conceptual 
knowledge that chances to be in question. But, if 
any one cries ‘ Fire ! ’, the sort of knowledge which 
takes place in my mind when I hear and under- 
stand this cry essentially depends upon this fact : 

I regard my fellow's cry as a sign or expression of 
the fact either that he himself sees a lire or that 
he believes tliat there is a fire, or th.at, at the very 
least, he intends me to understand him as assert- 
ing that there is a fire, or as taking an interest of 
his own in what he calls a lire. Thus, while I 
cannot underst.and my fellow’s cry unless I hear 
it, unless I have at least some perceptual know- 
ledge, and while I equally shall not have a 
‘knowledge about’ the nature of lire, and so 
a ‘knowledge about’ the object to which the cry 
refers, unless I am possessed of something which 
tends to be conceptual knowledge of his object, 
my knowledge of my fellow’s meaning, niy ‘ grasp- 
ing of his idea,’ consists neither in tlie percept 
of the sign nor in a concept of its object which the 
sign arouses, but in my interpretation of the sign 
as an imlication of an idea which is distinct from 
any idea of mine, and which I refer to a mind not 
my own, or in some wise distinct from mine. 

It is to be noted that, however we reach the 
belief in the existence of minds distinct from onr 
own, we do not regard these minds, at least in 
ordinary conditions, a.s objects of our own percep- 
tual knowledge. For the very motives, whatever 
they are, which lead me to regard my perceptions 
as my own even thereby lead me t'o regard my 
fellows perceptions as never pre-eiit within my 
own field of awareness. ^ly knowledge of my own 
physical pains, of tlie colours that I -'ce, or of the 
sounds that I hear is knowledge that may be 
called, in general terms, perceptual. That is, these 
are objects with which I am, or upon occasion 
could be, acquainted. But with my fellow s pains 
I am not acquainted. To say this is merely to say 
th.at, whatever I mean by ‘myself’ and by ‘the 
Alter,’ the very distinction between the two is .so 
bound up with tlie type of cognition that is in 
((uestiim that whatever I am acquainted with 
through my own perception Is ip^j facto my own 
object of acquaintance. Tlius, then, in general, 
perceptual knowledge has not as its oliject'what is 
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at the same time regarded as the state of another 
mind than my own. 

But, if the mind of my fellow, in particular his 
idea.s, his feelings, his intentions, are never objects 
of perceptual knowledge for me, so that I am not 
directly acquainted with any of these states, must 
we regard our knowledge of the mind, of the ideas, 
of the intents, purposes, feelings, interests of our 
fellow-man as a conceptual knowledge? Is our 
fellow-man’s mind the object of a concept of our 
own ? Is the fellow-man a universal, or a relation, 
or a Platonic idea ? Wherein does he ditier from 
a mathematical entity or a law of nature? Un- 
questionably we regard him as possessing con- 
ceptual knowledge of his own, and also as engaged 
in processes of knowledge which may he conceptual, 
or which may involve any union of percept and 
concept. But the fact remains that neither by 
OUT own perceptions can we become acquainted 
with his states of mind, nor yet by our own con- 
ceptions can we become able to know the objects 
which constitute his mental process. In fact, we 
come to know that there are in the w'orld minds 
not our own by interpreting the signs that these 
minds give us of their presence. This interpreta- 
tion is a third type of knowledge which is closely 
interwoven with perceptual and conceptual know- 
ledge, very much as they in turn are bound up 
with it, but which is not reducible to any complex 
or combination consisting of elements which are 
merely perceptual or merely conceptual. 

Every case of social intercourse between man 
and man, or (what is stiO more important) every 
process of inner self-comprehension carried on 
when a man endeavours to ‘ make up his own 
mind ’ or ‘ to understand what he is about,’ involves 
this third type of cognition, which cannot be 
reduced to perception or to conception. It is to 
this third cognitive process that, following the 
terminology which Peirce proposed, we here apply 
the name ‘interpretation.’ 

In order to distinguish more clearly the three 
types of cognition, we may say that the natural 
object of perception is some inner or outer datum 
of sense or of feeling, such as a musical tone, a 
colour, an emotional state, or the continual flow of 
the inner life upon whicli Bergson .so much insists. 
For these are typical objects of perceptual know- 
ledge, i.e. of ‘knowledge of acquaintance.’ Tlie 
typical objects of conceptual knowledge are such 
objects as numbers, and relations such as identity 
and difierence, equality, and so on. But typical 
objects of interpretation are signs which express 
the meaning of some mind. These signs may be 
expressions of the meaning of the very mind which 
also interprets them. This is actually the case 
whenever in memory we review our own past, 
when we reflect upon our own meaning, when we 
form a plan, or when we ask ourselves what we 
me^ or engage in any of the inner conversation 
which forms the commonest expression of the 
activity whereby an individual man attains some 
sort of explicit knowledge of himself. 

The form of cognitive process involved in the 
social relations between man and man is essentially 
the same as that involved in the cognitive process 
by which a man makes clear to himself his own 
intent and meaning. For, despite well-known 
assertions to the contrary on the part of Bergson, 
nobody has any adequate intuitive ‘ knowledge of 
acquaintance’ with hini.self. If snch perceptual 
or intuitive knowledge of the self by the self were 
possible, we should not be obliged to acknowleilge 
that the world of human beings is dominated by 
such colossal and often disastrous ignorance of 
every man regarding him.self, his tnie interests, 
his real happiness, hi.s moral and personal value, 
his intents, and his powers, as we actually find 


characterizing our human world. In brief, man’s 
knowledge, both of himself and of his neighbour, 
Ls a knowledge which involves an interpretation of 
signs. This thesis, very ably maintained by Peirce 
in some of his early essays, involves consequences 
which are at once familiar and momentous for the 
theory of knowledge. 

That the type of knowledge involved whenever 
signs are interpreted is a fundamental type of 
knowledge which cannot be represented either to 
perception or to conception can be exemplified in 
most manifold ways, and will ajipear somewhat 
more clearly through the illustrations given below. 
It may be useful to point out here that, while all 
our interpretations, like all our perceptual and 
conceptual knowledge, are subject to the most 
manifold illusions in detail, it still remains the 
case that, whenever one is led to attempt, propose, 
or believe an interpretation of a sign, he has actu- 
ally become aware, at the moment of his interpre- 
tation, that there is present in his world some 
meaning, some significant idea, plan, purpose, 
undertaking, or intent, which, at the moment 
when he discovers its presence, is from his point of 
view not identical with whatever idea or meaning 
is then his own. 

If somebody speaking to me uses words which I 
had not intended to use, I may misunderstand the 
words, or I may not understand them at aU. But, 
in so far as I take these words to be the expression 
of a meaning, this meaning is one that ju.st then I 
cannot find to be my own — i.e., these words do not 
express my ideas, in so far as these ideas are by 
me interpreted as my own. The cognitive process 
here in question divides, or at least distinguishes, 
that part of the objects, ideas, or meanings in 
question into two distinct regions, provinces, or 
modes of mental activity. One of the.se regions is 
interpreted at the moment as ‘my own present 
idea,’ ‘my own purpose,’ ‘my own meaning’ ; the 
other is interpreted as ‘ some meaning not just 
now my own,’ or as ‘some idea or meaning that 
was once my own’— i.e., as ‘my own past idea,’ or 
as ‘my neighbour’s meaning,’ or perhaps as ‘a 
meaning that belongs to my social order,’ or ‘to 
the world,’ or, if I am religiously minded, ‘ to God.’ 
In each case the interpretation that is asserted 
may prove to be a wrong one. Interpretation is 
fallible. So, too, is conception, when viewed as a 
cognitive process, and so is perception, whose 
character as ‘ acquaintance with ’ is no guarantee 
of its accuracy, whether mystical apprehension or 
ordinary observation is in question. The fact for 
our present purpose is not Uiat our human know- 
ledge is at any point infallible, but that there is 
the mode or type of cognition here defined as 
interpretation. Interpretation is the knowledge 
of the meaning of a sign. Such a knowledge is 
not a merely immediate apprehension, nor yet a 
merely conceptual process ; it is the essentially 
social process whereby the knower at once dis- 
tinguishes himself, with his own meanings, ideas, 
and expressions, from some other self, and at the 
same time knows that these selves have their con- 
trasted meanings, while one of them at the moment 
is expressing its meaning to the other. Knowdedge 
by interpretation is, therefore, in its essence 
neither mere ‘acquaintance’ nor yet ‘knowledge 
about.’ 

There is another way of expressing the distinc- 
tion of these three kinds of know ledge which proves 
useful for many purposes. Knowl^ge of the first 
kind, ‘ knowledge of acquaintance,’ may for certain 
purposes be characterized as ‘appreciation.’ Con- 
ceptual knowledge, owing to the means often 
employed in making a concept explicit, may be 
for many purposes called ‘ dewription.’ In each 
1 case, as will be noted, the main character of the 
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type of knowledge in question can be designated 
by a single term, namely, appreciation or descrip- 
tion, just as in the foregoing- tliese two types of 
knowledge have been designated each by a single 
term, acquaintance in one case and conception in 
the otliei'. 

In designating the instances of interpretation it 
is well to note tliat every interpretation has three 
aspects. For the one cvho interprets it is an 
e.xpression of his own meaning. With reference 
to the object, i.e. to the sign, or to the mind whose 
sign this is, the interpretation is the reading or 
rendering of the meaning of this mind by another 
mind. In other words, every interpretation has 
so far a dual aspect ; it at once brings two minds 
into quasi-social contact and distinguishes between 
them or contrasts tliem. In the light of this con- 
trast and witli reference to the direction in which 
it is read, the two minds are known each in tlie 
light of the other. As has already been said, the 
two minds in question may be related as a man’s 
own past self is related to his present or future 
self. And in fact, as Peirce has pointed out, every 
act of interpretation has also a triadic cliaracter. 
For the cognitive process in question has not only a 
.social character, but w hat one may call a directed 
‘.sense.’ In general, when an interpretation takes 
place, there is an act B wherein a mental process 
A is interpreted, read, or rendered to a third mind. 
That the wliole process can take place within what, 
from some larger point of view, is also a single 
mind with a threefold process going on within 
it has already been pointed out. Thus, when a 
man retlects on his plans, purposes, intents, and 
meanings, his present self, using the signs which 
memory offers as guides, interprets his past self to 
his future self, the cognitive process being well 
exemplitied when a man reminds himself of his 
own intents and purposes by consulting a memo- 
randum made yesterday for the sake of guiding 
his acts to-day. Every explicit process involving 
self-con.sciou.-.ue .i ■^•'il.ite sequence of 

plans of action, ■ . . w'-'' . mg stretches of 

time, has this '. • ... ■ • r. The present 

self interprets the iiast self to the future self; or 
.some generally still more explicit social process 
takes place whereby one self or quasi-self has its 
meanings stated by an interpreter for the sake of 
some thinl self. 

Thus, in brief, knowledge by interpretation is (I) 
an expression (by an ‘ interpreter ’) of (2) the idea 
or meaning whereof some other mind gives a sign, 
and (3) such an expression as is addressed to some 
third mind, to w hich the interpreter thus reads or 
construes the sign. 

3- Self-interpretation, comparison of one’s own 
ideas, and knowledge of time. — When such inter- 
liretation goc^ on within the mind of an individual 
man, it constitutes the very proce.-s -whereby, as is 
sometimes r.aid. he ‘ linds himself,’ ‘comes to him- 
■-elf,’ ‘directs hint'clf,’ or ‘gets his bearings,’ 
especially w-ith reference to time, pre.sent, past, 
and future. In the inner life of an individual man 
this third mode of cogmition, therefore, .appears at 
once in its most fundamental and .simplest form as 
the cognitire process who-e being consists in a 
eomparUun of ideas. The ideas compared here 
belong in one sense to the ‘ .same self ’ : but they 
differ as the ideas of ‘ past -elf ' and ‘ future self ’ ; 
or, in various other ways, they belong to different 
• quasi-minds.’ 

That such a process is, indeed, irreducible to 
pure perception, to pure conception, or to that 
active synthesis of the two which .lames has in 
mind when he uses the term ‘ idea,' readily becomes 
manifest if we consider w-hat take' place when two 
‘ ideas’ are ‘ compared,' whether these two belong 
to men who are ‘ different individuals ’ or to the 


past, present, or future selves of one who is, from 
another point of view, the same man. 

An ‘idea,’ -when the term is used in the sense 
which recent pragmatism * has made familiar and 
prominent, Ls not a mere perception, nor a mere 
collection or i^yn thesis of various perceptions, 
images, and other immediate data ; nor yet is it 
a mere conception, whether simple or complex. 
It is, for James and his allies, a ‘leading,’ an 
‘ active tendency,’ a ‘ fulfilment of purpose,’ or an 
effort towards such fulfilment, an ‘ adjustment to 
a situation,’ a seeking for the ‘cash,’ in the form 
of sense-data, such as may, when found, meet the 
requirements, or ‘ calls,’ made by the conceptual 
aspect of the very idea which is in question. This 
concept lias, in Bergson’s phrase, its ‘credit value.’ 
Eventual sense-data may furnish the corresponding 
‘cash.’ The idea is the seeking for this ‘cash.’ 
When the -wanderer in the woods decides to adopt 
the idea that ‘ yonder path leads me home,’ he 
makes an active synthesis of his concept of home 
and of his present sense-data. This active synthe- 
sis, expressed in his idea, ‘ I am homeward bound,’ 
is a ‘ leading, ’ which, if he is successful, will result 
in furnishing to him, w hen his wanderings cease, 
the perceptions of home w-hich constitute the goal 
of his quest. This, then, is what is meant by the 
term ‘ idea ’ in that one of its senses which prag- 
matism has recently most emphasized. 

In this way we may also illustrate how the 
cognitive process possesses the two forms or aspects 
w hich have usually been regarded as the only funda- 
mentally distinct aspects of knowledge : perception 
and conception. 'VVe meanwhile illustrate that 
active union of these two which constitutes the 
‘idea’ as defined by recent pragmatism. But we 
do not thus illustrate an aspect of cognition which 
i.-! equally pervasive and significant, and which con- 
sists in the comparison of ideas. It is just this 
aspect of cognition upon which our present theory 
most insists. For by what process does the 
wanderer, when he reaches home, recognize that 
this home which he finds is the very home that he 
had sought ? Not by the mere presence of a ‘ home- 
feeling,’ not by a perception which, merely at the 
moment of home-coming, pays the ‘cash’ then 
required by some then present conception of home, 
but by a process involving a comparison of his 
ideas about his home, at the moment when he 
reaches home, with his memories of what his ideas 
were while he w-as lost in the woods and while he 
still inquired or sought the way home. 

In order to consider what such a comparison 
essentially involves, it is not necessary to suppose 
that the act of comparison must take place in a 
form involving any high grade of self-consciousness, 
or depending upon a previous formation of an elabo- 
rate system of ideas about the self, the past, and 
similar objects. The essentially important fact is 
that w hoever begins, even in the most rudimentary 
way, to take account of what seems to him as if it 
were his own past, wdioever is even vaguely aware 
that what he has been seeking is the very object 
which now he finds, is not merely perceiving the 
jiresent, and is not conceiving the past, and is not 
simply becoming aware of his present successes 
and disappointments as present lact.s — he is com- 
paring his ideas of present success or failure with 
his ideas of Ids past efforts. This comparison i.s 
e.oentially an interpretation of some portion of his 
own iia.-.t life, as he remembers that life, in the 
light of his present successes or disappointments, 
as he now experiences them. A third cognitive 
process is then involved. This interpretation eom- 
[■ares at least two ideas: (1) the past idea or 
•leading’ {>•.'/.. the pa.'t search for home by the 
path through the woods) ; (2) tlie present success 
1 3ee \V. James, Pragmatisin, London. 1907. 
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or failure {e.g., tlie reaching home itself, or getting 
to the close of some stage of the wandering) ; and, 
in making this comparison, this interpretation 
estimates the result, perhaps in the light of one’s 
idea of one’s own future (‘and henceforth I need 
search no more ’), or perhaps in the light of one’s 
idea of one’s entire self (‘I have succeeded,’ or ‘ I am 
a knower of the truth,’ or ‘ So much of the world 
of reality is mine ’). In any case two comments 
may be made upon every such act of comparing 
two ideas and interpreting one in the light of the 
other. 

(1) Unless such processes of comparing ideas 
were possible, and unless, in at least some rudi- 
mentary form, it took place, we could never make 
even a beginning in forming a coherent view of 
our own past and future, of our own selves as 
individuals, or of selves not our own. Our ideas 
both of the Ego and of the Alter depend upon an 
explicit process of comparing ideas. The simplest 
comparison of ideas — such as the case upon which 
recent pragmatism lays so much stress — the com- 
parison upon which the very idea ‘ my success ’ also 
depends, the comparison, namely, which is ex- 
pressed by saying, ‘ What I sought at a past 
moment is the very same as what, at the present 
moment, I now find,’ is an instance of an act of 
interpretation, and is not reducible to the two 
other types of knowledge. 

(2) All such processes of comparison are equally 
characteristic of the cognitive actmty which goes 
on during our explicitly and literally social life 
and of the cognitive activity which is needed when 
we think about our relations to our own individual 

i iast and future. In brief, neither the individual 
igo nor the Alter of the literal social life, neither 
past nor future time can be known to us through 
a cognitive process which may be defined exclu- 
sively in terms of perception, of conception, and of 
the ideal ‘ leadings ’ of the pragmatists. The self, 
the neighbour, the past, the future, and the 
temporal order in general become known to us 
through a third type of cognition which consists of 
a comparison of ideas — a process wherein some self, 
or quasi-self, or idea interprets another idea, by 
means of a comparison which, in general, has refer- 
ence to, and is more or less explicitly addressed to, 
some third self or idea. 

4. The relation of the three cog^tive processes 
to our knowledge that various minds exist and 
to our views about what sorts of beings minds 
are. — The use of the foregoing classification of tlie 
types of cognitive processes appears of special 
importance as soon as we turn to a brief outline of 
some of the principal theories about tlie nature of 
mind which have played a part in the history of 
philosophy. Nowhere does the theory of know- 
ledge show itself of more importance in preparing 
the way for an understanding of metaphysital 
problems than in the case of the metaphysics of 
mind. No attentive student of the problem of 
mind can easily fail at least to feel, even if he 
does not very explicitly define hi.s feeling, that in 
dealing with the philosophy of mind both common 
sense and the philosophers are accustomed to 
combine, sometimes in a very confused way, a 
reference to different more or less hypothetical 
beings, while the ideas that are proposed with 
regard to the nature of these beings are of pro- 
foundly difierent types. 

Thus it may be a ijuestion for common sense or 
for a given metaphysical doctrine as to whether or 
not there exists a so-called soul. Now it makes a 
great ditierence for the theory of the soul whetlier 
the kind of .soul which is in question is viewed as 
in its essence an object of a possible immediate 
acquaintance or perception, as an object of a 
possible adequate conception, or as an object 


whose being consists in the fact that it is to be 
interpreted thus or so. Unless the three kinds of 
cognition are clearly distinguished, the one who 
advances or tests a given theory of the soul does so 
without observing whether he himself is speaking 
of the soul as a possible perception, or is treating 
it as if it were, in its inmost nature, an object 
which can be known only through some adequate 
conception. If one has called to his attention the 
fact that he is speaking now in perceptual and now 
in conceptual terms of the mind or soul which his 
theory asserts to be real, he may then attempt to 
solve his difficulties in the way which recent 
pragmatism has emphasized, i.e., he may declare 
that his doctrine is of necessity a ‘ working hypo- 
thesis ’ about the nature of the soul, that it is, of 
course, in part stated in conceptual terms, but that 
the concepts are true only in so far as they prove 
to be somewhere directly verifiable in terms of 
immediate percepts. 

Yet nowhere does recent pragmatism, in the form 
in which William James left it, more display its 
inadequacy as a theory of knowledge than in the 
case where it is applied to an effort to define the 
truth of hypotheses concerning mind, or to test 
such truth. For, as a fact, nobody who clearly 
distinguishes his neighbour’s indmdual mind from 
his own expects, or can consistently anticipate, 
that his neighbour’s mental states, or that any- 
thing whicli essentially belongs to the inner life or 
to the distinct mind of his neighbour, can ever 
become, under any circumstances, a direct percep- 
tion of his own. For, if my neighbour's physical 
pains ever became mine, I should know them by 
immediate acquaintance only in so far as they 
were mine and not my neighbour's. And the same 
holds true of anything else which is supposed to be 
a fact essentially belonging to the individual mind 
of my neighbour. At best I can hope, with greater 
or less probability, to interpret correctly the mean- 
ing, the plan, or some other inner idea of the mind 
of my neighbour ; but I cannot hope to go beyond 
such correct interpretation so far as to perceive 
my neighbour's mental states. For, if my neigh- 
bour’s states became the immediate objects of my 
own acquaintance, my neighbour and I would so 
far simply melt together, like drops in the ocean 
or small pools in a greater pool. The immediate 
.acquaintance with my neighbour’s states of mind 
would be a knowledge neither of himself as he is 
in distinction from me nor of myself as I am in 
distinction from him. For this general reason 
‘ working hypotheses ’ about the interior reality 
which belongs to the mind of my neighbour can 
never be ‘converted into the cash of experience.’ 
My neighbour’s mind is never a verifiable object 
of immediate acquaintance, precisely as it is never 
an abstract and universal idea. The one sort of 
knowledge for which recent pragmatism has no 
kind of place whatever is a knowledge, statable 
in pragmatistic terms, conceming my neighbour’s 
mind. 

James himself follows a well-known and ancient 
philosophical tradition by declaring that our asser- 
tion of the existence of our neighbour s mind 
depends upon the argument from analogj'. Be- 
cause of similar behaviours of our organism we 
regard it as by analogy probable tliat both our 
neighbour’s organism and our ow n are vivified by 
more or less similar mental lives, so that we have 
similar experiences. But to regard or to believe 
in the mind of our neighbour as an object whose 
existence is to be proved through an argument 
from analogy raises a question whose answer is 
simply fatal to the whole pragmatistic theory of 
knowledge. Surely an argument from analogy is 
not its own verification. For pragniati.sm the 
truth of a hypothesis depends upon the fact that 
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its conceptual constructiono are capable of immedi- 
ate veritication in tenii^ of certain facts of im- 
mediate experience. But my neighbour’s inner 
states of mind can never become for me objects of 
immediate acquaintance, unless they become my 
states of mind and not bis, jirecisely in so far as he 
and I are distinct selves. 

The hypothe.sis that our mental lives are similar 
may thus be .sugge.'ted by analogy or may be 
stated in terms of analogy ; but the analogy in 
question is essentially unverifiable in the required 
term-, i.e., in terms of immediate i)erceptions. 
For my neighbour can immediately perceive only 
his own states, Avhile I, in so far as I am not my 
neighbour, can verify only my own states. From 
the point of view, then, of the argument from 
analogy, my neighbour, in observing his own 
states, does not verify my hypothesis in the sen.se 
in wliich my hypothesis about him demands veriti- 
catioii, namely, in terms of the experience of the 
.self wlio makes the hypothesis. F’rom this point 
of view, the ijroblem of the mind of my neighbour 
remains hoiieless. 

It i.s possible, of course, to say of the foregoing 
argument irom analogy what is also said both by 
common sense and by science, on the basis of a 
theory of truth which is in its essence conceptual 
and realistic. One can, of cour.se, assert that in 
actual fact the mental states of my neighbour 
really exist and are in a certain relation which 
makes it true to .say that they are analogous to 
mine. This real relation may be asserted to be as 
much a fact as any other fact in the vuriverse. If 
this fact of the real analogy is granted, then it 
may be declared that my hypothesis to the etl'ect 
that ury neighbour’s mind is a reality is actually 
true. This, however, is precisely the type of 
trrrth which William James’s pragmatism under- 
takes to reject. 

A r ery different appearance is assumed by the 
whole matter if we recognize that there is a third 
kind of knou ledge, which is neither conceptual nor 
perceptual, and which is also not the .sort of iriiiori 
of conception and perception which is conrpletely 
expressible in teims of the favonrite metaphor of 
Bergson ami the pragmatist', namely, the ineta- 
jilmr of the (onvcr'ioii of conceptual credits or 
bank-notes into perceptual cash, i.e., into immedi- 
ate data of experience. For interiuctations are 
never verified iiieiely through immediate data, nor 
through the analysis of conception.s. This is true 
whether I myself am the object of my own inter- 
pretation or my neighbour is in que.'tion. If we 
seek for metaphor', the metaphor of the conver'a- 
tion, already u'ed, fuinislie.s the best means of 
indicating wherein consists the relative, but never 
immediate, verifiability of tfie trutli of an inter- 
pretation. 

When I intci |iiet .w hetlier my own j-urpo'es or 
intent.' or the idc.as of another man are the objects 
wliich I seek to interpret), what I tif't meet in 
expierionce is neither a matter of acquaintance nor 
a mere 'knowledge about.' Wluit I meet 1' the 
fact that, in 'O far a.' I now understand orintei'pret 
what I call luv'clf, I li.ave al-o become aware, not 
immediately but in the temporal proce.'s of my 
mental life, that ideas have come to mu w bich are 
not now my own, and which need further expre"ii)n 
and interpretation, but wliich are already partially 
expres'Cil through signs. Undei tlic.-e circum- 
stances. what hapiieii' is that, as interpreter of 
the.se 'i.gU'. I otter a further exprc"ion of what to 
me they 'cem to mean, and I iiiiike the further 
liypotlie.'i' that thi' expip'sion make' more mam- 
fe't to me both the meaning of tlii- 'igii and the 
idea of the mind or 'clf whereof this sign gasc 
jiartial expit—ion. It i' of the e"encc of an 
expression which under!.:' ke- to iiiteipiet a 'ign 


that it occur.' because tlie sign already expresses a 
meaning which is not ju't at the present moment 
our own, and which, theiefore, needs for us some 
interpretation, while tlie interpretation which at 
the moment we offer i.s itself not complete, but 
require.s further interpretation. 

In literal conversation our neighho'ur utters 
words which already express to u.s ideas. These 
ideas so contrast with our own present ideas that, 
while we find the new ideas intelligible, and, there- 
fore, view them as expres-sions of a mind, we do not 
fully know what thej' mean. Hence, in general, 
our neighbour having addressed us, we in reply 
ask him, more or less incidentally or persistently, 
whether or not this is what he means— i.e., we give 
him back our interpretation of his meaning, in 
order to see whetlier this interpretation elicits a 
new expression wliich is in substantial agreement 
with the expression which we expected from him. 
Our method in a conversation is, therefore, un- 
questionably the method of a ‘ working hypo- 
thesis.’ But since this ‘working hypothe.sis ’ 
refers to onr neighbour’s state of mind, it is never 
conceivably capable of direct verification. 

Nor does what the pragmatists are accustomed 
to call the siicce,->.sful ‘ working ’ of this hypothesis 
consist in the discovery of any perceptible fact 
with which we get into merely immediate relation. 
Our interpretation of our neighbour satisfies our 
demands, precisely in so far as our interpretations, 
which are never complete, and which always call 
for new expressions and for further interpretations, 
lead to a conversation which remains, as a whole, 
essentially ‘ coherent,’ despite its endless novelties 
and unexpected incidents. 

Our whole knowledge of mind, in so far as by 
this term we mean intelligent mind, not only 
dei>end.s upon, bnt consists in, this experience of 
a consistent series of interpretations, which we 
obtain, not merely by turning conceptual ‘ credits ’ 
into the ‘ cash of immediate acquaintance,’ but by 
seeking and finding endlessly new series of ideas, 
endlessly new experiences and interpretations. 
This never-ended series of ideas, in so far as we 
can hold them before our minds, tends to constitute 
a connected, a reasonable, a comprehensible system 
of ideal activities and meanings. The essence of 
mental inteicour-se — we may at once say the essence 
of intelligent mental life and of all spiritual rela- 
tions — not only depends ujion, but consists in, this 
coherent process of interpretation. 

Or, again, an interpiretation is not a conceptual 
hy|)othe.sis ivhicli can be converted into ‘ perceptual 
knowledge ’ ; it is a hypothesis which leads us to 
anticipate further interpretations, further expres- 
sions of ideas, novel hits of information, further 
ideas not our own, which shall simply stand in a 
coherent connexion with one another and with 
what the original interpretation, as a hypothesis, 
had led us to expect, lien I deal with inanimate 
nature, I may anticipate facts of perception, and 
then my hypotlieses aljout these facts ‘ work,’ in 
'o far a.' tlie expected percepitioii' come to pass. 
But, when I deal with anotfier mind, I do not 
merely expect to get definable perceptions from 
that mind ; 1 expiect tliat mind to give me new 
ideas, new meanings, new plans, wliicli by contra.'t 
are known at each new stane of social experience 
to be not my own, and which may be ojqxised to 
my own and in many rc'pects repellent to me. 

But it is es.'ential to the social intercourse be- 
tween minds that these endles.sly novel ideas and 
meaning' shoulii, through all conflicts and novelties 
ami 'urpri'cs, retain genuine coheiciice. Thus, in 
ilealing with other minds, I am constantly enlaig- 
ing my own iiiiml by getting new interpretation', 
Imtli of myself and of my neighbour'' life. Tlie 
'."iitra'ts, 'urpiises, conffict', and puzzles which 
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these new ideas present to me show me that in 
dealing with them I am dealing with what in some 
respects is not my O'wn mind. Tlie coherence of 
the whole system of interpretations, ideas, plans, 
and purposes shows me just as positively that I am 
dealing with a mind, i.e., with something v.-hieh 
through these expressions constantly interprets 
itself, while, as I deal with it, I in tom con.stantly 
interpret it, and even in and through this very 
process interpret myself. It will and must be 
observed that this Alter, with which I have to 
deal, both in reflecting on my own mind and in 
seeking for new light from my neighbour, is never 
a merely single or separable or merely detached 
or isolated individual, but is always a being which 
is of the nature of a community, a ‘many in one’ 
and a ‘ one in many.’ A mind knowable through 
interpretation is never merely a ‘ monad,’ a single 
detached self; its unity, in so far as it jmssesses 
genuine and coherent unity, tends, in the most 
significant cases, to become essentially such as the 
unity which the apostle Paul attributes to the 
ideal Church : many members, but one body ; many 
gifts, but one spirit (Ro 12“^-) — an essentially social 
unity, never to be adequately conceived or felt, 
but properly the object of what the Apostle viewed, 
in its practical and religious aspect, as the spiritual 
gift of charity, in its cognitive aspect as inter- 
pretation : pray rather that ye may interpret 
(1 Co 14«). 

5- Metaphysical theories of the nature of mind. 

— {a) Preaominrinthj psTceptiial theories. — The 
nature of mind may be defined by a given meta- 
physical theory mainly in terms which regard 
mind as best or most known through possible 
‘perceptions’ or through possible ‘acquaintance’ 
with its nature. Such theories have been promi- 
nent throughout the whole history of human 
thought. They depend, first, upon ignoring the 
fact that what is most essential to the mind is 
known through the cognitive process of interpreta- 
tion. They depend, further, upon making com- 
paratively li,^ht of the eflbrt to give any abstract 
conceptual description of what constitutes the 
essence of mind. They depend upon turning to 
what is sometimes called ‘ introspection,’ or, again, 
‘intuition,’ to bring about an immediate acquaint- 
ance with mind. 

Since, in general, any one who forms a pre- 
dominantly perceptual idea of what mind is very 
naturally is not depending solely upon his own 
personal experience, but upon the experiences 
which he supposes other minds to possess, these 
perceptual theories of the nature of mind actually 
make a w iue use of the reports of other people and 
so, more or le.ss consciously, of arguments from 
analogy. 

The simplest and vaguest, but in some respects 
the most persistent, of all theories of mental life 
appears, upon a largely perceptual basis, and also 
upon a basis of an argument from analogy, in 
countless forms of so-called ‘animism.’ Leaving 
aside all the historical complications, we may sum 
up the animistic theory of mind thus. We per- 
ceive, within ourselves, certain interesting pro- 
cesses which include many of our feelings, embody 
many of our interests, and characterize many of 
our activitie.s. These activities, which in ourselves 
we more or less directly observe, are closely con- 
nected with the whole process of the life of the 
organism, i.e., of the body in whose fortunes each 
one of us is so interested. That which produces 
all these feelings, awakens in us all these interests, 
vitalizes our own body, and forms for each of ns 
a centre of his own apjiarent woild — this is the 
mind. The mind, then, strive' and longs. It 
feels pain and pleasure. It jirospers as the body 
prospers, and sutlers as the body sutlers. 


Analogy shows that other people have such 
minds. These minds are as numerous as the 
organisms in question. They resemble one another 
and difierfrom one another, much as the organi'ms 
resemble and differ from each other. An extension 
of this analogy, on the basis of many motives, 
leads us to regard the world a’oout us as containing 
many minds which are not connected with human 
bodies — at least in precisely the same way in 
which our minds are connected -with our bodies. 
When the vast mass of superstitious beliefs which 
have made use of such analogies and such experi- 
ences can be more effectively controlled through 
the advances of the human intelligence, this primi- 
tive animism tends to pass over into theories of 
which we find some well-known examples in early 
Greek philosophies. These eaily Greek theories 
of mind appear, on a somewhat primitive and 
already philosophical lev'el, as ‘ hylozoistic.’ The 
world, or, at all events, the orgfinic world, ha.s life 
principles in it which vary as the organisms vary, 
and which are also of a nature that feeling and 
desire reveal to ourrelatively immediate ‘ know- 
ledge of acquaintance ’ with our own minds. 

The theories of mind of this type have played 
a great part in the life both of philosophy and of 
religion. As a general theory, animism has proved 
very persistent, and that for obvious reasons. 

One of the Hindu tipaniVadst well suggests both the origin 
and the logical basis — such os it is — of these theories when, in 
an allegory, it represents the question arising within the body 
as to where and what the soul most is. The question is dis- 
puted amongst the various bodily organs, each asserting itself 
to be the principal seat of life and also of mind. To discover 
which view is true, the members of the body take turns in 
leaving the organism. When the eyes go, blindness ensues, 
but life and mind continue, and so on with various other 
members. But, when the breath starts to leave the body, all 
the other members together cry, ‘Stay with us! You are the 
life, you are the soul, you are the sell or Atman.’ 

This allegory sufficiently indicates how primitive, 
how vague, and how stubborn is such a perceptual 
theory of mind when defined in terms of immediate 
intuition, and of a more or less ])ragmatic te.sting 
of various views about the physical organism. 

Later in its origin, but continuing in its influence 
to the present day, is another perceptual theory of 
mind, which the later Vpanisads pxobent at length, 
and wluch, in another form, is exemplified by a 
notable assertion of H. Berg.son in his Introduction 
to Metaphysics^ — namely, that of one object at 
least we all have intuitive knowledge, this object 
being the self. Tlie entire history of mysticism, 
the history also of the efforts to discover the nature 
of mind through introspection, can be summarized 
by means of these instances in the Hindu Upanisads 
that discover the true self through the experiment 
with breathing, and of the latest vision of Bergson, 
who defines the nature of mind, and also its con- 
trast with body, in terms of the elan vital ; for all 
these views emphasize, in various more or less 
primitive, or in more or less modern, forms, essenti- 
ally tlie same theory of mind : the essence of the 
mind is to be known through immediate acquaint- 
I ance. That which Schopenhauer calls the will 
I to liv'e, that which Bergson clmr.icterizes in the 
1 terms ju.st mentioned, that v hich tlie shamans 
I .and medicine-men of all the moie inteiligeiit tribes 
. have sought to know, is, in every case, mind viewed 
I as an object of pos.sible perception, 
i In the bistoiy of thought such percejitual theories 
! of mind have become more highly dev'eloiied and 
I div'ersified, and have a.ssumed other and very 
I widely influential forms, by virtue of an insistence 
' that we have an immediate percejition of what 
' is variously called ‘mental activity,' ‘the active 
.'oul,’ or ‘the principle of individual selfhood.’ 

^ Bchaddranyaka Vrani^ad, vi. i. 7-11, tr. in P. D-.ussen, 
, Seehzig Ujtauf-'had’is lU.- TVi/u, I.eipzig, 1;07, p. oU^. 

. 2 En;^. tr., L'^iidon, 1913. 
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Motives which as a fact are not statable in purely 
perceptual terms ha\e joined with this fondness 
for detinin,'^ mind in perceptual terms to make 
emphatic the as'Crtion that this theory of mind 
ought to lie stated in expressly ‘ pluralistic' terms. 
It has, consequently, been freely asserted that we 
‘immediately know' our own self to be inde- 
pendent, to be distinct from all other selves, and 
thus to be unique. Since it is also sometimes 
asserted tliat we know, or that we ‘know intui- 
tively,’ upon occasion, the fact that we can never 
be directly acquainted with the conditions of our 
neiglibour’.s mind, su; h peiceptnal theories have 
given rise to the so-called problem of ‘Solipsism.’ 
For, if we know mind by perception only, and if we 
are sure of it only when we perceive it, and if 
each of us can ]ierceive onlj' his own mind, then 
wliat prove.s for any one of us that there is any 
mind but his own? The analogy which primitive 
animism .so ficely and so vaguely used beoome.s, 
for the critical consciousness, questionable. In 
consequence, the problem of Solipsism has re- 
maim d in modern times a sort of scandal of the 
philosophy of mind. 

The solution of the problem of Solipsism lie.s in 
the fact, upon which Peirce so well insisted,* that 
no one of u.s has any purely perceptual knowledge 
of Ills own mind. The knowledge of mind is not 
statable, in the case either of the .self or of the 
neighbour, in terms of merely immediate acjiuaint- 
ance. If the truth of this proposition is once 
understood, the entire theory of mind, whether 
for metaphy.sics or for empirical psychology, is 
profoundly altered. Until this inadequacy of 
knowledge through acquaintance to meet the real 
end of human knowledge is fully grasped, it is 
impossible to define with success either the mind 
or the world, either the individual self or the 
ni'i 

• !' 1 . 1 • conceptttn! theories . — .\s is 

the ease with eiery highly developed doctrine, 
the conceptual form is very naturally assumed 
by any philo'opliical tiieory of mind which seeks 
for tliijoiTtical completeness. The conceptual 
tlicmics ol mind have been in history of two 
gencial tyiies ; (1) the purely conceptual, i.e. ‘the 
ahstrai'ily rational’ metajdiysical theories; and 
(d) the more inductive conceiitual theories based 
U[pon the nioie or less highly developed ‘ empirical 
])sycliologies ’ of the period in which the.se theories 
have flouri.died. ^ye need not enumerate these 
theories or give their history. 

Of principal importance in their history have 
lieen (1) that type of vitali~m whose most classical 
representative is the Aii'totelian theory of mind; 
(d) the monistic theory of mind, which often de- 
pends not so much upon the general metaphysical 
tendency to define the whole universe as One, but 
rather ujion the etl’urt to conceive mind and matter 
by regarding them both a.s the same in substance ; 
and (3) the various types of monadology, which 
are cliaracterized by the assertion of the existence 
of m.any real and more or less completely inde- 
pendent minds or .selves, whose nature it is either 
to lie themselves persons or to be beings which 
under certain conditions can assume the form of 
persons. 

Of those various important theories which are 
expressed in the preduniinantly conceptual form 
that of Aristotle is very ileeply and intere.stingly 
related to primitive animism on the one haiul, 
while, on the utlier hand, it looks toivards that 
development of the idea of the distinct individual 
self upon whicli mure modern forms of monad- 
ologj have depended. 

M hatever special forms the l unceptual theories 
of mind may assume, the well-known problem 
* See Roice, ProbUm of Christianity, li. 


remains ; How are these conceptions of the various 
mental substances, or principles, or monads, which 
are each time in question related to the sorts of 
experience which the psychologists, the students 
of the natural history of mind, have at any stage 
of knowledge discovered or may yet hope to dis- 
cover? From the point of view of modern prag- 
matism, conceptual theories of mind might be 
entertained as ‘ working hypotheses ’ if they led 
to verification in perceptual terms. 

In fact, the modern physical sciences, in con- 
ceiving the nature of matter, deal with manifold 
problems, but use conceptual hypotheses regarding 
the nature of matter which are, in a large measure, 
.subject to pragmatic tests. Molecules and atoms 
and, of late, various other types of conceptual 
physical entities, which were formerly supposed 
to be incapable of becoming objects of physical 
experience, now appear to come within the range 
of the experimenter's verifications. Therefore the 
processes of the experimental verification of physi- 
cal hypotheses liave, on the whole, a direct relation 
to the sort of knowledge upon u hich the pragma- 
tists so much in.sist. The ‘ conceptual credits ’ of 
physical hypotheses are, on the whole, verifiable 
in terms of the ‘ perceptual cash ’ of laboratory 
experience. 'When thi.s is not the case, there 
i.i a tendency towards sucli direct verification. 
Hence physical hypotlieses, at least regarding 
what is generally called the phenomenal nature 
of matter, have generally proved to be topics for 
an inquiry within the strict realm of inductive 
science. 

But it has been, in the past, the reproach of the 
conceptual theories about the nature of mind that 
no pragmatic test can be discovered by which one 
might learn what difference it would make to an 
observer of mental processes and, in particular, 
of his own mental processes whether minds are 
‘soul substances,’ or Leibnizean monads, or not, 
or whether the introspective observer of his own 
sensations or feelings is or is not himself a Leib- 
uizean monad or Ari.stotelian ‘ entelechy ’ ; or, 
again, whether he is essentially persistent and in- 
destructible. Thus, from tlie pragmatic point of 
view, the majority of these conceptual hypotlieses 
regarding the nature of mind show little sign of 
promising to prove more verifiable than they thus 
far have been. In consequence, the outcome of 
conceptual views regarding the real nature of 
mind has been, for many reasons, on the whole 
sceptical. In fact, the whole nature of mind can- 
not be adequately conceived, and could not be so 
conceived even if one’s power to perceive mental 
processed! were inereasedindefinitely, unle.ss another 
type of cognitive processes were concerned in such 
an enlargement. For a mind is essentially a being 
that manife.sts itself through signs. The very 
being of signs consists in their demanding inter- 
pretation. The relations of minds are essentially 
social ; so that a world without at least three 
minds in it — one to be interpreted, one the inter- 
preter, and the third the one for whom or to whom 
the first is interpreted — would be a world without 
any real mind in it at all. This being the case, 
it might well lie expected that a conceptual tiieory 
of mind would fail precisely as a perceptual theory 
fails. Such thcorie-i would fail because they do 
not view the cognitive proce.-s as it is and do not 
take account of that which is most of all needed 
in order even in the most rudimentary fashion to 
grasp the nature of an intelligent mind. 

(c) Theories vvtking use of the cognitive process 
of the interpretution . — Despite the inadequate 
development of the doctrine of interpretation thu^ 
far in the history of epi'ternology, there have not 
been lacking theories regauiing tlie nature of 
mind according to which mind D an ohj'ci t to he 
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known through interpretation, while its manifesta- 
tions lie not merely in the fact that it possesses 
or controls an organism, but in the fact that, 
whether through or apart from an organism, it 
expresses its purposes to other minds, so that it 
not merely has or is a w'ill, but manifests or makes 
comprehensible its will, and not merely lives in 
and through itself, as a monad or a substance, but 
is in essence a mode of self-expression which pro- 
gressively makes itself known either to its fellows 
or to minds above or below its own grade. 

That theories of mind which are based upon 
such a view have existed, even from very primitive 
times, is manifest wherever in the history of re- 
ligion a consultation of oracles, discovery of the 
future or of the will of the gods through divination, 
or, in fact, any such more or less superstitious 
appeals to other minds, and readings or mterpreta- 
tions of these appeals, have taken place. Primi- 
tive belief in magic arts has apparently, on the 
whole, a conceptual type of formulation. There- 
fore magic has been called the physics of primi- 
tive man. It depends upon the view that man is 
subject to laws which, if he could discover them, 
he could use for his purposes, just as we now make 
use of the known laws of physics for industrial 
purposes. The supposed realm of magic arts is 
thus analogous to our present realm of industrial 
arts. The view of pragmatism — that primitive 
magic is not true merely because its hypotheses 
regarding how to cause rain or how to cure dis- 
eases do not ‘work ’ — is in this case fairly adeguate 
to express the situation both epistemologically 
and metaphysically. 

Moreover, as we have seen, animism, in its 
more primitive forms, expresses a predominantly 
perceptual theory of mind, and whether such a 
theory, eitlier of mind or of the relations between 
mind and the physical world, is held in some simple 
form by the medicine-man of an obscure tribe or 
is impressively reiterated in a Hindu Upanisad, 
or is fascinatingly placed in the setting of a modem 
evolutionary theory by Bergson, makes compara- 
tively little difference to the essential views of the 
philosophy of mind which are in question. But 
that view of the nature of mind which gained, 
apparently, its earliest type of expression when 
men first consulted, and hereupon more or less 
cautiously interpreted, the oracles of their gods 
has (as befits a theory of mind which is founded 
upon a fundamental cognitive process) persisted 
throughout the history of human thought. This 
way of viewing mind has, in fact, persisted in a 
fashion which enables us to distinguish its expres- 
sions with sufficient clearness from those which 
have had their origin either in the conceptions of 
primitive magic or in the perceptions which guided 
primitive animism. 

From the point of view of the cognitive process 
of interpretation mind is, in all cases where it 
reaches a relatively full and explicit expression, 
equally definable in terms of two ideas— the idea 
of the self, and the idea of a community of selves. 
To an explicit recognition of what these two ideas 
involve a great part of the history of the philo- 
sophy of mind has been devoted. Both ideas have 
been subject to the mi.sfortune of being too often 
viewed as reducible either to purely conceptual 
terms or to purely perceptual terms. If the self 
was defined in predominantly conceptual terms, 
it tended to degenerate into a substance, a monad, 
or a mere thing of some sort. Under the influence 
of a too abstract epistemology (such as the Kantian) 
the self also appeared as tM ‘ logical ego,’ or else 
as the ‘ pure subject.’ 

The fortunes of the idea of the community have 
been analogous. In religion this idea has proved 
one of the most inspiring of the ideas which have 
VOL. vin.— 42 


gradually transformed tribal cults into the two 
greatest religions which humanity possesses — Bud- 
dhism and Christianity. In ancient philosophy 
the community, viewed as the .soul ‘writ large,’ 
inspired some of the most fruitful philosophical 
interpretations of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. 
In the general history of civOization loyalty, which 
is identical with the practically eftective love of 
communities as persons that represent mind on a 
level higher than that of the individual, is, like 
the Pauline charity (which is explicitly a love for 
the Church universal and for its spirit), the chief 
and the soul of the huipanizing virtues — that virtue 
without which all the others are but ‘ sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal.’ Yet, in the history 
of thought the idea of the community has greatly 
suffered, less frequently from the attempt to view 
it as the proper object of a direct mystical percep- 
tion than from the tendency to reduce it to a purely 
conceptual form. As a conceptual object the 
‘mind of the community,’ the ‘corporate mind,’ 
has tended to be thought of as an entity possibly 
significant in a legal or in a sociological sense, but 
difficult, and perhaps unreal, in a metaphysical 
sense. 

Experience shows, however, that the two ideas 
— the idea of the individual self and that of the 
community — are peculiarly adapted to interpret 
each the other, both to itself and to the other, 
when such interpretation is carried on in the 
spirit which the religion of Israel first made central 
in what undertook to be a world religion, and 
which the apostle Paul laid at the basis both of 
his philosophy of human history and of his Christ- 
ology. 

Modern idealism, both in the more vital and 
less formal expressions of Hegel’s doctrine and in 
its recent efforts at a social interpretation of the 
self, of the course of human evolution, and of 
the problems of metaphysics, has already given a 

E artial expression to a theory of which we tend to 
ecome clearly aware in proportion as we recognize 
what the cognitive process of interpretation is, 
and how it contrasts with, and is auxOiary to, the 
processes of conception and perception. Only in 
terms of a theory of the threefold process of know- 
ledge can we hope fully to express what is meant 
by that form of idealism which views the world as 
the ‘ process of the spirit ’ and as containing its 
own interpretation and its own interpreter. 

LiTSaATCEi!.— The epistemology ot Charles Peirce is dis- 
cussed at length by the present writer in The Problem of Christ- 
ianity^ London, 1913, ii. (in Index, s.v. ‘Peirce,* references will 
be found which will serve as a guide to the understanding of 
Peirce’s theory of knowledge, and its relation to the meta- 
physical theories of the nature of mind). 

JosiAH Boyce. 

MIND AND BODY.— See Body and Mind. 

MIND AND BRAIN.— See Brain and Mind. 

MINERALS. — See Metals and Minee.als. 

MiNfM. — Certain persons of Jewish origin 
mentioned in the Talmud and contemporary Rabbin- 
ical literature, usually with severe disapproval, are 
called Minim. Considerable difl'erence of opinion 
has existed upon the question who the Minim were ; 
but the view is now generally, though not univer- 
sally, held that they were mainly Jewish-Christians. 
This theory has the support of Graetz, Jost, Weiss, 
Bacher, and Levi ; the chief opponent is 5Ioritz 
Friedlander. The writer of this article, from an 
independent study of the evidence, decides for the 
Jewish-Christian inteigiretation, while admitting a 
wider denotation in a few passages. The ev idence, 
consisting of the whole of the passages (so far as 
they are known to him) where mention is made of 
the Minim, is presented in full in the writer’s work 
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Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, to which the 
reader is referred for details which cannot be given 
in the short space of this article. 

The book Siphre, § 115, p. 35*, quoting Nu 15“ 
‘And ye shall not walk after your heart,’ says, 
‘ This is Minuth ’ — meaning that this is the state 
of mind, or principle of conduct, characteristic of 
the Minim. This is the earliest attempt at a 
definition of the term, though the word itself was 
in use earlier. It amounts to saying that a ‘ Min ’ 
(singular of Minim) was one who followed the 
dictates of his own selfish nature as against those 
of the lawful authority. The result of doing so is, 
indirectly, the rejection of beliefs and practices en- 
joined on those who hold the true religion. A Min, 
accordingly, disregards the authority of the Rabbis, 
as teachers of religion and expounders of the Torah 
both written and unwritten, and also maintains 
doctrines and practices which are not those of the 
true religion. Tos. Sank. xiii. 4 f. has the follow- 
ing censure on the Minim : 

‘The sinners of Israel, and the sinners of the nations of the 
world, descend into Gehenna, and are judged there twelve 
nionthd. . . But the Minim, and the Apostates, and the be- 
trayers, and the Apiqdrosin. . . . Gehenna is shut in their 
faces, and they are judged there for generations of generations ’ 
If the term Minim denoted all unfaithful Jews, 
there would be no need of four descriptive names. 
The distinction between the four is as follows. 
The betrayers (M'sdroth) are political informers, 
‘delators.’ Apostates are those who wilfully and 
openly trans'Tess some jiart of the ceremonial law, 
thereby proclaiming their disloyalty. Aptqdrdsln 
are ‘ Epicureans,’ free-thinkers, whether Jewish or 
Gentile. The Minim are those who are false at 
heart, but who do not necessarily proclaim their 
apostasy. They are the more dangerous because 
more secret ; they are not an open enemy, but the 
foe within tlie camp ; and it is in accordance with 
this that the Talmud refers to the Minim more fre- 
quently and with more hostility than to the other 
classes of unfaithful .Tews. The Min might he an 
apostate or a delator, and could hardly fail to a 
free-thinker ; but the real nature of his offence was 
moral rather than intellectual. 

MTiy was the name Min given to such persons? 
Various derivations of the word have been given, 
some of them mere fanciful guesses. The best ex- 
planation seems to be that proposed by Bacher (in 
ME, I xxxviii. 45) and accepted by I. Levi (ib. p. 
205), according to which min (ps) is at first the 
ordinary word for ‘ sort,’ ‘ kind,’ and is translated 
in the LXX, Gn 1*^, by Figuratively the 

word is used to denote a ‘ sect ’ (atp€(rts), and more 
particularly the sect of the Sadducees (rb XadSovKolwi' 
7fVo5, Jos. Ant. xm. x. 6, where i] ZabdovKalwr 
a!p«ns is also used). Gradually the term lost the 
meaning of ‘ sect ’ and took on that of ‘ sectary,’ 
the Jew who separated himself from the community 
and adopted false doctrines. If this explanation 
is correct, it throws light on the fact that in the 
Rabbinical texts the reading sometimes varies be- 
tween Min and Sadduki (Sadducee). It is usually 
said that the latter word is due to the Christian 
censor, who objected to the word Min, but in some 
cases the reference is certainly to the Sadducees, 
while yet the word Min, or possibly both words, 
may have been read. The writer of this article 
proposed another derivation of the word Min (op. 
cit. p. 36‘2). bnt now surrenders it in favour of the 
one just set fortii. 

The Minim, then, were Jewi-h heretics of some 
kind. The question is, Of u hat kind ? The answer 
resolves itself into a choice between Jewish- 
riiristians and .Tewish-Gnostics. That they were 
.Tews is beyond dispute, for a Gentile is never called 
a Min, unless in one or two instances through 
ignorance or inadvertence. The only conspicuous 
a<lvocate of the Gnostic interpretation is Fried- 


lander (Der vorchristliche Jiidische Gnosticismus ; ef. 
also a defence in reply to criticism in BEJ xxxviiL 
194ff.), but it is a serious defect of Friedlander’s 
book that the argument is based on Rabbinical 
texts from which he strikes out, as interpolations, 
passages of crucial importance, without mention- 
ing the fact. By this method any hypothesis could 
be proved. Bacher and Ldvi, in articles in BEJ 
(xxxviii. 38, 204) have severely handled Fried- 
lander’s hypothesis as well as his peculiar method 
of proof, and Levi elsewhere refers to it as ‘ cet 
echafaudage de propositions pueriles’ (BHB li. 
[1905] 412). The evidence for the view' that the 
Minim were Jewish-Christians may be briefly 
summed up as follows. In many of the passages 
where they are mentioned there is nothing distinc- 
tive, certainly nothing definitely Christian ; but in 
a few passages a connexion between Minuth and 
Christianity is so definitely stated that it cannot 
be excluded from neutral passages except on the 
ground of equally definite statements to the con- 
trary. Such contrary evidence is not to be found, 
and even Friedlander does not produce any. (1) In 
a famous passage, Bab. ' Abhodhah Zdrdh, 166 (and 
in three other places), it is told how a certain Rabbi 
Eliezer (end of 1st cent.) was arrested for Minuth. 
He accounted for this afterwards by saying that 
he had once met ‘ one of the disciples of Jesus the 
Nazarene, by name Jacob of K'phar S'khanya,’ 
who told him the exposition of a text and added, 
‘ Thus hath Jesus the Nazarene taught me.’ Also, 
in the same treatise, p. 27a, the same Jacob is 
called ‘Jacob the Min,’ and it is said that he 
offered to cure a sick man, while in Tos. ^ull. ii. 
22 f. the same Jacob proposed to work his cure ‘ in 
the name of Yeshua’ hen Pandlra,’ i.e. Jesus. 
(2) In Bab. Shabb. 116a there are mentioned, in 
close connexion, the books of the Minim and the 
Evangelion, i.e. the Gospels. (3) The character- 
istic doctrine of the Minim — that of Two Powers 
in Heaven — is closely allied to, if not identical with, 
the teaching of the Ep. to the Hebrews, and is not 
the Gnostic doctrine of the Demiurgus. The con- 
nexion of this doctrine with Christianity is shown 
by a passage in P'slqta Bab. xxi. 1006 : ‘ If the son 
of the harlot saith to thee, “ There are two Gods,” ’ 
etc., where ‘ the son of the harlot ’ denotes Jesus. 

The combined force of these arguments, which 
could be supported in great detail if space allowed, 
seems conclusive in favour of the Jewish-Christian 
interpretation ; and this view is strongly confirmed 
by a passage in Jerome : 

‘Usque hodie pertotas Orientis synagogas inter ludaeos hae- 
resis est, quae dicitur Jlinae&rum, et a Pharisaeis nunc usque 
damnatur ; quos \ulgo Nazaraeos nuncupant, qui credunt in 
Christum, fihura Dei, natumde virgine Maria, et eum dicunt 
esse qui sub Pontio Pilato passus eat et resurrexit, in quem et 
no8 credimus ; sed dum volunt et ludaei esse et Christiani, nec 
Judaei sunt nec Chriatiam’ (Ep. cxii. flxxxix.] 13 [PL xxii. 
924]). 

The general conclusion to be drawn from the evi- 
dence, of which the foregoing is the most important, 
is that, wherever in the Talmud and Midrash 
mention is made of the Minim, the author of the 
statement intended to refer to Jewish-Christians. 
At the same time it is possible that the Rabbis 
attributed to Minim actions or opinions which, in 
fact, were not those of Christians ; and, further, 
that the Rabbis occasionally applied the term Mtn 
to Gentiles as being enemies of Judaism. 

The references to the Minim in the Rabbinical 
literature are few and fragmentary. 'The passages 
where they are mentioned amount to about 120, 
most of wliich contain either polemical dialogues 
lietween a Min and a Rabbi or allusions to hereti- 
cal interpretations of texts, although a few are 
.anecdotes of events in connexion with the Minim. It 
is not possible to construct a history of the Minim • 
the material is sufficient only to give a few ylirapses 
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of them, and to throw some little li^dit upon their 
relations with orthodox Jews. 

The Minim, as stated above, were apostates who 
concealed their apostasy, and it was necessary, 
therefore, to have some means of detecting them. 
This was the object with which the Formula against 
the Minim was introduced. It is stated (Bab. Ber. 
286, 29a) that E. Gamaliel II. (president of the 
Sanhedrin at Jabneh) said to the Kabbis : ‘ Is 

there any one who knows how to compose a Bene- 
diction of the Minim ? ’ Samuel the Little stood 
up and composed it. The following year he forgot 
it, and sought to recall it for two and even three 
hours, and they did not call him up (from the 
lectern). The ‘ Benediction ’ of the Minim was an 
addition made to the Eighteen Benedictions (£%<■- 
mdneh 'Esreh B^rdkhoth), which are short prayers, 
some of them very ancient, forming the nucleus 
of the Jewish liturgy. The twelfth in order, as 
composed or adapted by Samuel the Little, runs : 
‘May there be no hope for the Minim.’ Those 
who were Minim could not, of course, join in this 
prayer, and would be detected. The introduction 
of this formula marks the official condemnation of 
the Minim by the Kabbis ; and the date may be 
placed at A.D. 80, or thereabout. This does not 
imply the separation of the Minim from the strict 
Jews at and after that time ; they were still to be 
found, as Jerome says, in aU the synagogues of the 
East in his time ; but it is true, nevertheless, that 
the Minim did to some extent possess a separate 
organization, with synagogues of their own. 

The reason why a formula of detection against 
the Minim became necessary about A.D. 80, was, in 
art, that the Temple had been destroyed ten years 
efore. As long as the Temple stood, Jewish- 
Christians in Jerusalem appear to have taken 
part in the ritual observances equally with non- 
Christian Jews. After the destruction of the 
Temple, however, it was possible to argue that 
the ceremonial law was not merely de facto sus- 
pended (as the Jews admitted), but dt jure abro- 
gated ; and this is the link which connects the 
original Jewish-Christians with the Minim. The 
latter appear, from the notices of their doctrines, 
to have held a theology closely akin to that set 
forth in the Ep. to the Hebrews ; and, if so, the 
inference is ready to hand that it was the symbolic 
interpretation of the ceremonial law that opened 
the way for a Christology more highly developed 
than that of the original Jervish-Christians. 

The hostility towards, and dread of, the Minim 
were at their height in the 2 nd cent. ; afterwards 
they declined, till in the 4th cent, we find compara- 
tively friendly relations with them. The Minim of 
Caesarea applied to K. Abahu to find them a teacher, 
and he sent them E. Saphra, a_ Babylonian Jew of 
unquestioned orthodoxy (Bab. A bhddhdh Zd,rah,‘ia). 
The meaning of this gradual change is that at first 
it was not evident to the Eabbis that the Christ- 
ian Church would not develop on Jewish-Christian 
lines. When, in course of time, it appeared that 
the Minim did not represent the strength of the 
Christian movement, there w'as the less reason to 
dread it ; there was less danger to Judaism from a 
Gentile Christianity than from a Jewish fonn of it. 
Of Gentile Christianity the Kabbinical literature 
takes scarcely any notice. Space does not allow 
of illustrations of the polemics between Minim and 
Jews, or of the anecdotes which represent the 
former as being not only apostates but licentious. 
It must suffice to say that they appear to have 
been a dwindling sect, in Judaism but not of it, 
spurned alike by Jews and by Cliristians. In their 
theology they departed from the strict monotheism 
of Judaism, and held a doctrine — called the Doc- 
trine of the Two Powers in Heaven — which corre- 
sponds with the relation between God and Christ 


set forth in the Ep. to the Hebrews. Xo mention 
is made in any of their polemical diseus.sions of the 
Messiahship of Jesus, nor is there more than one 
very slight trace of the doctrine of the Trinity 
(Jems. Ber. I2d, 13«). Jerome identifies them 
with the Nazarenes, and the coiTespondiim name, 
Ndsrim, is found in two passages (Bab. AbMdhdh 
Zdrah, 9a ; Bab. Ta'an. 216). The name Ebionite 
does not occur in the Kabbinical literature. 

Litbraturr. — S ee the Histories of H. Graetz, LondoD, 
1891-92, I. M. Jost, Leipzig:, 1857-59, and 1. H. Weiss, Vienna, 
1887 ; W. Bacber and I. L6vi, artt. in REJ xxxviii. [1898] 
45ff., 205fl. ; M. Friedlaxxder, Der vorchristliche judische 
Gnosticismus, Gottingen, 1898, Die relwiosen Beiceaungen . . . 
im Zeitalter JesUf Berlin, 1905, and REJ xxxviii. 194 ff. ; R. T. 
Herford, Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, London, 1904 ; 
art ‘Min.' E. T. HEEFORD. 

MINISTRY (Early Christian). — An attempt 
will be made in this article to collect the more im- 
portant facts in connexion with the ministry as far 
as the first five or six centuries of onr era are con- 
cerned. About the facts themselves there is general 
agreement ; but the interpretation of the facts has 
been disputed. A summary will be made, as briefly 
as possible, of the theories that have been deduced 
from the facts as to the institution of a ministry 
by our Lord, and its development in subsequent 
ages. But a discussion of these theories is not 
part of the design of the article. 

I. The Apostolic Age. — In Acts and in the 
Epistles of the NT we find in active operation a 
ministry of two kinds, itinerant and local. 

i. The itinerant misistry. — We read of 
. • • ’ ' . ' ” 'whomcome 

•• i ■ rms includes 

at least a few (even in the early ages) who were 
not of the Twelve (see below, § 2 ). The qualifica- 
tion of an apostle seems originMly to have been 
that he should have seen our Lord, and have been His 
‘ witness ’ (Lk 24“, Ac 1®). Thus, w’hen the vacancy 
in the number of the Twelve has to be filled up, 
the qualification mentioned by St. Peter is that the 
person chosen should have ‘ companied with [the 
Eleven] all the time that the Lord Jesus went in 
and went out among ’ (or ‘ over,’ t-wl) them, ‘ begin- 
ning from the baptism of John, unto the day that 
he was received up from ’ them ; so that he might 
become a witness with them of Jesus’ resurrection 
(Ac 1®”-). St. Paul received his qualification, though 
in a different way, at his conversion (cf. Gal 1‘, ‘ An 
apostle, not from men, neither through man, but 
tiirough Jesus Christ, and God the Father ’). That 
St. Barnabas and the others mentioned below (§ 2 ) 
bad seen Christ is not stated, but is quite probable. 
Hegesippus says (Eus. BE ii. 1) that Barnabas w'as 
one of the Seventy. This qualification may have 
been waived in the sub-apostolic period. 

Hort (Christian Ecelesia, p. 28) thinks that the 
word ‘apostle,’ which is of comparatively rare 
occurrence in the Gospels, referred originally only 
to the mission to the villages, though such passages 
as that about judging the twelve tribes (Mt 19=^“, 
Lk 22**) were indications of the extended signifi- 
cation of the name which we find in Acts.' It is 
clear, however, from Lk 6 *® (the reading in |! Mk 3*' 
is doubtful) that our Lord gave them the title ; and 
that He intended more than a mere mission to the 
villages by the designation appears almost certain 
from such passages as Lk 12"''’®, where He speaks of 
a commission for future ages (see below, § 9 ). St. 
Luke certainly uses the name without reference to 
the mission to the villages. 

Christian prophets are frequently mentioned in 
the NT — Agabus and others (Ac 11 A'- 21"*) ; those 
at Antioch, ‘prophets and teachers,’ including 

1 Tbe name * apostles ’ for the Twelve is found, according to 
Westcott and Hort’s text, only in ilt 103, 314 glj 910 

175 221-* 24‘'*, and not at all in Jn, though seems Co be an 
allusion to the title. 
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Barnabas and Saul,, also Symeon Niger, Lncius of 
Cyrene, and Manaen (Ae 13'); Judas and Silas 
(15®'') ; and an unstated number in 1 Co 12-^*- (see § 2 ) 
1429-33 Prophets are mentioned as a class in 
Eph 2'* 3’ 4" (see § 2 ), possibly in 1 Th 2'® ; also in 
Rev 18® 22®. They are coupled in Eph. and Rev. 
with apostles.' They aie described as receiving 
revelations (1 Co 14®®®-). Christian prophetesses are 
also mentioned (Ac 21®, Philip’s daughters). But it 
may be doubted if ‘ prophets’ ought to be described 
as a class of the ordinary Christian ministry. 
Their office was purely charismatic (see below, § 3 ). 

It is otherwise vith ‘ evangelists.’ These are 
mentioned in Ac 2i^ (Philip), Eph 4" (see below, § 2 ), 

2 Ti 4® (Timothy). This name would seem to be 1 
that given to those who, though not apostles, be- I 
cause they had not the qualification stated above, j 
yet were itinerant officials and not of the local 
ministry. Eusebius [HE iii. 37) gives the name to 
those who ‘ occupied the first place among the suc- 
cessors (SiaSoxv!) of the apostles ’ and were itiner- 
ant preachers of the gospel. He says that, when 
they had only laid the foundations of the faith in 
foreign places, they appointed others as pastors 
{Troifiivai) and then went on to other countries and 
nations. A few lines later he talks of ‘ pastors or 
evangelists,’ and seems to mean by the former the 
local, by the latter the itinerant, ministry. 

Apostles and prophet.s are also mentioned in the 
Didache (§§ 10-13), a manual probably of the begin- 
ning of the 2nd century. These were normally 
itinerant officials, and were perhaps identical (see 
Did. §11). The valueof this evidence is discounted 
by J. A. Robinson (JThSt xiii. [1912] 339), who 
thinks that the writer does not describe the con- 
ditions of his own day, but those which he thought 
had been in force at an earlier time. This theory, 
however, is very doubtful (for Robinson’s earlier 
view see his Com. on Ephesians^, London, 1904, p. 
98, n.). 

The function of the itinerant ministry was evan- 
gelistic (cf. 1 Th 2®'-, iTi - 2 '). The itinerants might 
.settle for a time at a jilace, as Timothy settled at 
Ephesus, Titus in Crete, and St. Paul himself at 
various places where he founded churches : but this 
was not their normal work. In the Didache it is 
recognized that a prophet may settle in a place 

(§ 12 f.). 

ii. The local ministry. — Under this head- 
ing are included in the NT’ ‘ bishops,’ ‘ presbyters,’ 
and ‘deacons.’ For other names of these officials 
see § 2 . The functions of the local ministry were 
admini.strative and pastoral. Thus baiitism seems 
to have been specially entrusted to it (cf. 1 Co l'\ 
and perhaps Ac 19^ ; ct. v.®). In the beautiful 
story of St. John and the young robber related by 
Clement of Alexandria (Quis dives, 42), the apostle 
does not himself baptize the young man, but gives 
him over to the local bishop-presbyter to baptize 
(see below). 

(a) Bishops . — During the period covered by the 
NT, we read of this name being given to Christian 
ministers only in Gentile churches — at Philippi 
(Ph 1'). at Ephesus (.Ac 20®®, 1 Ti S'®-), in Crete 
(Tit U®-). So St. Peter, writing to the churches 
in most of the provinces of Asia Minor, uses the 
participle ^irivvoTroC>o-€s, ‘ exercising the bishop's 
office ’ ( 1 P 5-^). That the ‘ bishops ’ are the same as 
‘ presbyters ’ in the Apostolic Age seems to follow 
from a comparison of Ac 20'^ with 20®*, where the 
same individuals are called by both titles ; and of 

1 In Eph 221) the Church is said to be built upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets (no article before ‘ prophets ’). 
Both here and m 3^ prophets come after apostles, and Christ- 
ian prophets must therefore be meant. Hort (p. 165) gives 
good reasons for thinking that here (not in the same per- 
sons are meant by both designations. All the apostles were 
probably prophets, though all the Christian prophets were not 
apostles 


1 Ti S'-' with 5""''', the tir.-it of which passages 
describes the qualifications of ‘ bishops,’ the second 
of which gives regulations for ‘ presbyters ’ as for 
those who have alre.ady been mentioned in the 
Epistle ; and of Tit 1® with v.’ (‘ appoint presbyters 
in every city ... for the bishop must be blameless ’) ; 
also from the use by St. Peter of eTritr/cojroOvres when 
speaking of presbyters (see above, and 1 P o'). 
The same thing is apparently found in Clement of 
Rome (Cor. 4-2, 44), where the local ministers are 
called ‘ bishops and deacons,’ and yet ‘ presbyters ’ 
are spoken of, and their ‘episcopate’ {eiria-Koirri). 
He says that the apostles knew tnrongh our Lord 
Jesus Christ that there would be strife over the 
name of the episcopate. In the Didache also (§ 15) 
the local ministry consists of ‘ bishops and deacons.’ 
Perhaps ‘ presbyter ’ expressed the rank, and 
‘ bishop ’ the function. 

Hort (pp. 98 f., 189-212) takes a different view. He holds 
that the words ‘ bishops ’ and ‘ deacons ' are used in a non- 
technical sense in the NT as meaning ‘those who have over* 
sight’ and ‘those who minister.’ He thus interprets the words 
in Ac 2l)'33, 1 Ti 3'®-, and deduces the conclusion that the 
same holds good in Ph It, where t-imrKon-Dis and Staicorois 
have no article. He does not deny that ‘deacons’ may have 
become the name of the officials before the Pastoral Epistles 
were written, but he thinks that St. Paul uses the word in a 
non-technical sense. 

(b) Presbyters. — The name was perhaps taken 
over by the Christians from the Jews, who gave it 
to the members of the Sanhedrin and others. But 
inscriptions show that the heathen Greeks used it 
for members of a corporation, and the same thing 
appears from the papyri. A. Deissraann thinks 
(Bible Studies, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1901, p. 154 ff.) 
that the Christians of Asia Slinor may have 
adopted the term, not from the Jews, but from 
the Greeks. In Egypt, as Deissmann show’s 
(p. 233), pagan priests were called ‘ presbyters.’ 
[It may be added that inscriptions also prove that 
the title ^ttIo-kotos was used for certain officials in 
Greek-speaking countries in pre-Christian times 
(Deissmann, p. 230 f.).] In the early Church the 
name ‘presbyter’ was specially used, as it would 
seem, at Jerusalem (Xc 11*'' 15® etc. 16' 21'*), but 
it was also used by the Christian Jews of the 
Dispersion (Ja 5"), and in the Gentile communities, 
for Paul and Barnabas appointed ‘ elders in every 
church ’ on a journey in Asia Minor (Ac 14®*). 

The identity in the NT of ‘ bishops ’ and ‘ pres- 
byters ’ was completeU’ forgotten before the end of 
file 2nd century. Thus Irenceus (Hcsr. III. xiv. 2), 
referring to Ac 20'®®’, speaks of St. Paul meeting 
at Miletus bishops and presbyters from Ephesus 
and the other cities; the last four words are no 
doubt due to the plural ‘ bishops,’ as to Irenteus 
the idea of more than one bishop (in the sense in 
which the word was used in his day) in any city 
would be quite foreign. Clement of Alexandria, 
at the end of the century, was also ignorant of the 
identity ; he speaks (Picd. in. xii. 97) of commands 
in Holy Scripture given to presbyters, bishops, 
deacons, widow’s (in that order), as to distinct 
persons. In Quis dives, 42, he speaks of a single 
‘ bishop’ in one of the cities of Asia in St. John’s 
time ; this is doubtless historically correct, yet we 
may notice that a few lines later he calls the bishop 
‘ the presbyter.’ This is an instance of that fluidity 
of phraseology which we shall have occasion to 
notice lielow (§ 2 ). In the 4tli cent. Jerome and 
other Fathers had learnt that the bishops and 
i presbytci- of the NT were the same persons (see 
references in Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 98 f.). 

(c) Deacons. — These ministers are mentioned in 
the NT in Ph I', 1 Ti 3*- only. They are 
not found in the Epistle to Titus. They are also 
mentioned, together with ‘ bishops,’ in Clement of 
Rome and the Didache (as above). The usual view 
has been that they repre.sent the 8even whose 
: .appointment is recorded in .\e 6. Others think 
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that the Seven were the prototypes both of the 
diaconate and of the presbyterate, and that at 
some time after St. Stephen’s death the office 
was divided into those two branches. Another 
view is that the appointment of the Seventy (or 
Seventy -two) in Lk 10* was the foundation of the 
presbyterate. The Seven of Ac 6 were appointed 
in the first instance for the administration of relief 
(V.’), but that they were also preachers of the 
gospel is seen from the history of Stephen and 
Philip, and might be inferred from their solemn 
ordination with prayer and laying on of hands. 

iii. The position of James the Lord’s 
BROTHER AT JERUSALEM. — Christian antiquity 
agrees in giving St. James a local ministry at Jeru- 
salem, and yet in making him, in a real sense, 
equal to the Twelve, and in ascribing to him rule 
or presidency over the presbyters, though nothing 
is said of any autocratic powers possessed by him. 
This accoimt of his position is ’oome out by the 
NT writers. In Ac 12** Peter bids those who are 
assembled in (Mary’s house tell of his escape ‘ unto 
Janies and to the brethren.’ In 15*^® James presides 
over, or at least takes a leading part in, the apostolic 
council, and gives the decision, i.e. interprets the 
evident sense of the assembly. In 21*** Paul and 
his companions visit him assembled wdth the 
presbyters in a formal meeting. In Gal 1*^ he is, 
perhaps, called an apostle (see § 2) ; he and Cephas 
are visited by Paul at Jerusalem. In 2“ he is named 
before Cephas and John, and the three are ‘reputed 
to be pillars.’ In 2*^ the Jewish Christians who 
come from Jerusalem to Antioch are said to come 
‘ from James.’ Of the Fathers the earliest to bear 
witness to 8t. James’s position in Jerusalem is 
Hegesippus, known as the father of Church history 
(c. A.D. 160). He says that ‘ James, the brother of 
the Lord, succeedea to the government of the 
Church in conjunction with the apostles ’ (Eus. 

ii. 23) ; he describes the appointment of 
Symeon, a cousin of the Lord, as ‘ the next 
bishop’ (iv. 22). So Eusebius, who depends on 
Hegesippus, says (iii. 11) that they pronounced 
Symeon to be worthy of tlie throne of that diocese 
{irapoiKia), and (iii. 32) that Symeon was the second 
bishop of the Church of Jerusalem ; in the former 

g assage he says that there was a second Apostolic 
buncil on the occasion of Symeon’s election. The 
last statement is very doubtful ; but the tradition 
probably gave rise to the detailed pseudepigraphy 
of the Church Orders, which assign all sorts of 
directions to the apo.stles. The same supposed 
council has been thought by some to have decreed 
the establishment of diocesan episcopacy ; but the 
latter was probably of gradual growth rather than 
the result of an enactment of a formal council 
(see below, § 4). The position of James is also 
spoken of by Clement of Alexandria {Hypotyposes, 
bk. vi., quoted by Eus. HE ii. 1) : 

‘ Peter, James, and John, after the ascension of our Saviour, 
as if also preferred by our Lord, strove not after honour, but 
chose Jaiuts the Just bishop of Jerusalem. . . . The Lord after 
His resurrection imparted knowledge to James the Just and to 
John and Peter, and they imparted it to the rest of the apostles, 
and Che rest of the apostles to the Seventy, of whom Barnabas 
was one.' 

The phra.se about imparting knowledge to 
James may probably be a reference to 1 Co 15*. 
The description of him as ‘ bishop of Jerusalem ’ 
is an anaciironism of nomenclature, but it roughly 
describes lii^ position. His office at Jerusalem is a 
fa votirite theme in the ‘ Clementine ’ literature, but 
tlie date of tliese works is uncertain. 

iv. Angels i.n the Apocalypse.— The ‘angels’ 
in Rev LO-32- have been taken by some to be the 
chief ministers of the Cliurch in the province of 
Asia. But this interpretation is so doubtful that 
no argument can be built upon it. 

V. There is no certain trace of any local officials 


in the NT inferior to the ‘ bishops and deacons.’ 
Interpreters are mentioned in 1 Co 14^, for those 
who speak with tongues (cf. 12***). But there is no 
indication that an ecclesiastical office is intended. 

2. Fluidity of phraseology. — It is important to 
remember that the names of Christian ministerial 
offices were not stereotyped in the Apostolic Age. 
Many theories have been erroneously built on the 
supposed identity of offices in different centuries, 
because of the identity of names. In the earliest 
age the names of the orders of the ministry were 
in a fluid condition, even if the functions and 
duties of the offices were fixed, which is doubtful. 

(а) The name ‘apostle.’’ — This is used in the NT 
of the Twelve (see above, § l). It is also used of 
certain other persons who had equal authority 
with the Twelve in the early Church — Paul, 
Barnabas, probably James the Lord’s brother 
(see Lightfoot, Galatians^, pp. 84, 95 ; cf. 1 Co 16*), 
probably also Andronicus and Junias, who were 
‘of note among the apostles’ (Ro 16*; but some 
think that the latter was the name of a woman), 
perhaps Silvanus, who was associated with St. 
Paul in writing to the Thessalonians (1 Th 2* ; 
cf. 1*). Timothy might have been included under 
the same designation but that he is excluded from 
it by 2 Co 1*, Col 1*, doubtless because he had not 
seen Christ (see § l). The name is also used in 
the NT of messengers simply (2 Co 8^, Ph 2“), and 
of our Lord Himself (He 3* ; cf. Jn 2(P*). In the 
Syriac-speaking churches it was given to any 
missionary ; and so the Greek-speaking Irenaeus 
says (Hcer. II. xxi. 1) : ‘ After the twelve apostles, 
our Lord is found to have sent forth seventy others.’ 
Tertullian (adv. Marc. iv. 24) gives the name to 
the Seventy as well as to the Twelve ( ‘ he chose 
also seventy other apostles besides the twelve’). 
Note that St. Luke (10*), in describing the appoint- 
ment of the Seventy, says that Jesus ‘ sent them 
forth ’ (dWm-eiXev), whence the name avlxTroXoi 
comes at once. It means ‘one commissioned.’ 
Certain persons, called ‘ false apostles,’ arrogated 
the name to themselves (2 Co 11*®, Rev 2*). 

(б) The names ‘ bishop ’ and ‘presbyter .’ — We 
have already seen that the name ‘ bishop ’ was 
used in the 1st cent, in a sense dift'erent from that 
which it afterwards acquired. And we may notice 
how fluid was the phraseology with regard to both 
‘bishop’ and ‘presbyter.’ Our Lord is called a 
‘ bishop ’ in 1 P 2“ ; St. Peter a ‘ presbyter ’ in 
1 P 5* {(rvfiirpea-fi&repos), St. John in 2 Jn *, 3 Jn *. 
In the 2nd cent, the term ‘ presbyters ’ came to be 
used somewhat as we use the term ‘the Fathers.’ 
We may also notice how easy was the change from 
‘ presbyter ’ to ‘ old man ’ ; so much so that it is 
not always easy to determine in any given passage 
which translation ought to be taken. In 1 P 5' 
St. Peter, who has been addressing the presbyters, 
suddenly says : ‘ Like-wise, ye younger [men], be 
subject to the elder’ {irpeff^uTlpois). Clement of 
Rome iCor. 1) says : ‘Submitting yourselves to 
your rulers {hyovyivois), and rendering to the 
presbyters [Lightfoot : ‘ older men ’] among you 
honour,’ etc. ; and so in § 21. A little later 
Polycarp, after saying that ‘ the young men must 
be blameless,’ goes on to exhort the Philippians to 
submit themselves ‘ to the presbyters and deacons ’ 
(Phil. 5). The association of the presbyterate and 
old age survived for a long time. It is found in 
the Apostolic Church Order (Bohairic version), 
where it is said that presbyters should live ‘ after 
the manner of old men ’ {§ 18 : H. Tattam, Apost. 
Const, in Coptic, London, 1848, p. 20). The 
ordination prayer of a presbyter in the Testament 
of our Lora (c. A.D. 350 ?) speaks by a paranomasia 
uf ‘ the Spirit [masc. ] of the presbyterate M ho doth 
not grow old ' (i. 30). Psendo-Pionius fith cent.) 
in the Life of Polycurp (§ 17 ; Lightfoot, Apost. 
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Fathi-,rs\ jit. ii,, ‘ I^natin^ iiiul I’olycarp,’ iii. 447 f.) high priests ’ (§ 13). I’olycrates, bishop of Epliesus, 
unhistorirally makes I’olyearp to Ije an old man c. A.D. 19<i, says (quoted by Eus. HE v. 24) that 
t)efore lie is onlaiiieii piosliytcr. So perhaps St. John wa' a juiest, wearing the mitre (or ‘ golden 
llerm.i', I'is. ii. 4 i2nd eent ), where the pre.s- plate,’ irtVaXor) ; but the meaning i.s not clear.' 
byter-. .tie the oilirials of tlic wfxtx^vTepa (‘agetl Justin Martyr (e. .\.u. 150) calls the Christian 
woman i, who is ititei|iieteil as the Clmrcli. l>ody ‘the true high-priestly race of God’ (Dial. 
Gregoiy of Nazianzus (Untl. .'clii. 11, 4th cent.) | 116). Tertullian at the end of the century speaks 
speiik-of the presbyters being ‘honoured for years of the bishop as ‘high-priest’ (‘summus sacerdos,’ 
and ci- lom.’ tie liapt. 17), and, in reference to the Christian 

(( ) 'ih. iiiiiiir addition to the use ministry, speaks of ‘ funetion.s of priesthood’ 

of tile word oidi-ofor in tlie non-ecciesia.stical sen.se ■ (‘ sacerjotalia munera,’ 41). Hipjiolytus, 
of a ' servant,’ as in Mt 22''*, Jn 2'’ ", and elsewhere early in the 3rd cent., uses similar language (Herr. 
in the Gospels, and (uietaplioiically of a ruler a.s i. pref.); ‘ We being their [the a^iostles’] successors 
God's sonant) in llo 13', or of a ‘follower’ (of and participators in this grace ot high-priesthood,' 
Christ) in .In Id-*, we ha\e it used frequently of etc. In Cyprian the bishop is fre‘iuently called 
otheis than the orihnary ■ .leaeons.’ Our Cord is ‘ sacerilos,’ and his olliee ‘ sacerdotium.’ The OWer 
( ailed a ‘ deacon ' in Uo I.")' (' deacon of the 1 ircum- Itiilifirnlui (3rd cent.) calls the bishops ‘ high- 
eisioM ); St. I'anl in ( ol I'*'- 2 Co If* 6' (|d.), ' priests ’( l unk, /lirfo.vc. cf Con.?t. I’aderlxtm, 

Kph 3', 1 Co IC (also \pollosi ; Timothy in 1 Tli S-* , ll)t).">, i. 102), and .says that the Jcwi.sb priests and 
(Westeot t ■ llort’s tixl). 1 Ti 4" (ef. the teehnii'al levites now corresjsind to the deacons, presbyters, 
use of ■3ei*es.,! in 3''" ) ; Epaiihra.s in < 'ol C ; .lew ish widows, and orphans. The names ‘high-priest’ 
Christians in 2 Co 11'*^. Satan's ‘deaioiis’ .are for the bishop, and ‘priest.s’ and ‘ levites ’ for the 
mentioned in 2 Co 11'“. This Ihiidity of expression presbyters and deacons respectively, were fre- 
wonid be lo.'ih/ed by the Kinglish re.ader if the [ qiiently used in the 4th cent, and onwards, and 
tiiusl.ition ‘lie. icon' (instead of ‘lumi'ter’) were are often found in the Church Orders (for references 
adi pted ihiouehout, and if it were borne in mind see .Maclean, Ancfnt Ch’ii-ih Urih rs, ]i. 67, n.). In 
how often dianoeia and SiaKoi'iw are used in the NT, the ordination jirayer for a presbyter in the Aposf. 
always ill the noii-teehtui'al sense of ‘ .service ' and f'onst. viii. 16 (<■. .\.D. 375) and in the Epitome 
' to do SCI vice,' known .as CijnHitutivn-i thruufjh Hippohjtus, § 6 

ofi SI, /‘ou/ < hPx nf th.- show a gieat | (Eunk, ii. 8U), his functions are called kporpyiai, 

fluidity of iiouieiiclatuio. Hut they do not give ‘priestly duties.’ Of other 4th cent, writers we 
technii il tiames to the i arious classes of the may take as an examide Epiphanius, who uses 
ministry. In 1 Co I'-"' we have ; a[io-stles, prophets, If/xiJj for a Christian priest (Aa'/i. Fid. 21), and 
teachers, powers, chaiismata of he.alings, lielps, whose ‘ priesthood’ (iepaweri;) includes suWeacons, 
go\ ennuents, kinds of tongues. Tliese cannot all but not readers {ih.). Jerome calls his faniou.s 
lie othces ; some are (as we see from v.®) jiurely treatise on the ministry ‘Concerning ptiesthood’ 
chansnmtic, namely (siweis (working of miracle-), (lUpi icpwjirT)?). .\t the Council of bawlicetl (c. 
healings, tongues. I’lob.ably no oi.lei- of the .\. 1). 3S0, can. 27, 3U), ‘ hieralies ' (le/jaTu-ol) are the 
ministry aie lo le explicitly eniiuietated. but only bisho|is, priests, and deacons, as op(>osed to the 
the ditteu nt kinds ot work done in the Cliristi.an ‘clerics’ (ir\>)e.'oi), who include the minor orders. 
( "hurch. < 'll t hi' other hand.otlicialsot the ministry Inel/io.rt. Coint, lii. 1,5, and in the A poll. Onions, 63 
ate enuim rated III Kph t". w here we have ajiostles. ! (c. Its,", the minor orders are included among 
prophets. Cl .ingi'list,-, pa. tors' and te.achers (the I the ‘ hieratics.’ In the Syriac-speaking Churches 
la.st two ‘lie one I Ills ,- 1 These otliccs ate .«aid to ' the w-ord kohnOthn (which is the translation of 
Ih' • for toe perfecting of the s.aints unto the work i Upurnyr;) is used for all orders of the ministry, 
ot 'miii.'tenng,' i • , to .',|uip the iueiuls.'rs of the : The use of this langn.age does not mean that a 
Isidv tor the function of 'er\ice to the w hole ! new conception of the iiiiiiistry was entertained by 
llloliiti'on. O' I in-’, |i. pS f. ; the ItV in-erts a | those in whose writings it is first found. It was 
co nnia after ' -amts,' but the two clauses probably not likely to be used as long as any Jewish priests 
go together!. In till- list we have no ' bishops,' ' or levites were in the ranks of the Christian 
' picsbytefs.' or deacons,' and yet tlie-e ollicinls i ministry. For exam]ile, Pi.arnabas was a levite 
exi-teii at Kphesiis i \c -go'' 1 Ti Hence i t.Ao 4**), .and could not well have I>een called a 

in this V.iuline li-t we cannot bsik for technical , • pri&st ’ without considerable confusion. M’hen 
designations, but rather for .a des.ription of the ' ■hieratic' laiigii.ige wa,s first used in the Christian 
work doin’ by ditferent otlici.als. The • p,a.stors .and ' t'hlirch. it was a new nomenclature, but did not 
teai'lier- apjie.ar to In' the bs'.al ministry. In Ko ' imply .any in.*w functions. It is a fallacy to de.scril>e 
pg we h.rve the ab-iract chari.'iiiat.a or gift.- : . some ‘2nd cent. Chri.stian writers as uns,acerdotal, 
proiilo'cy. r.unislt'rirg I ' .s.soi’i.'i), teaching, exhorta- I .and some a.s sacerdotal. The use of ‘hieratic’ 
tio i, gmng [.alm-[. ruling, -tiowing mercy. In j language meant that the writers who employed it 
1 I'll .-o' w,' h.aw le.a levs , -r. oo-— ufi « ■ : ef. 1 Ti ; .o-serihed to Christian ofbcials the ministry delivered 
3*' •' .'i ". where this word i- nsed of •bisho|'s' and j bv the Great, and in the stncte.-t sense the Only, 
•de.a. on- ! iJigh Priest, our Lord Him-elf. The writers like 

1,-1 yiuiiiiii/ r,f 'hirrntir' In ntjnnijf . — In the NT , Ignatius who do not u-e ‘hieratic' lanmiaoe are 
au'i the -nb-.Ti ..-tohe w riters the word if.ifi 5 Is not 1 even more emi'hatic aliont the authority of the 
ii-i'd of a Clirisiian minister, though Cliristi.ans a.s | ministiy than those who do. 

a Ssiily are c.rib’.i priesr-' .and 'a priestho<«l ' j 3 . Charismatic ministry.— This tenii properly 
(bjorti .U-. ' in 1 P -J"' '. Ilev p* icf Ue\ .'o • 2 ii*i, j-ist indicat-'s those w ho are eii, lowed with anv spiritual 
.a.s all l~' m l li.a i b. . n • i.n”sis ' iPx tfr • Our l.or.l gift,*, called xw-u./aaTa 1 ‘ gifts ') in 1 fo 12‘”or simply 
llim-s'lf is • pri.-'t ' or ■high pri.’st ', vrci iw-.m g spiritual [things m 12' 14' ; but it is 

■ ; in H’ '.o- 7 '! ■'* lim, etc t'ienient of > onveniently Used foi tlio-M w i,o had ‘extr.a'ordinarv' 

Kotii-', Igii I'.ii-. -id Ireii.aius do m-t Use ■ lueiatii’' 1 h.nismat.i, XVp mu-* di-Miigiiisli l,etween the 
hingii.igc lit t'.c t ' list an ministry, but the fyn/.r-'J. ■ k-w.-matic ' and the oitn ml ministry. .-Xslong.as 
s.iis of till' <- bn ‘.in prophets, • thev are vor.r extr.toi.lin.ary charismata 1 oiitinued, tiie two went 
• Tt.e W' r . ISIS- r ,,7 si.. er t i-r-.j-.-, i -s u---! of ' '-r on si.le t.y si.i,.. Yet the s,anie per-sju might be of 
v”! 1 . { 'f i r ll*'* ‘*1 It 'vv** •"'f'e II 

A’eV' -'i t‘‘ ' »' b' ’♦'•r -4rm‘T» (*' c \ * H f^-'iiT's Thecirv i* that the ‘bcIo't-J (s’t'.p’v ( 7 \| .'q- he 

T-*- -r, H ;4,*j -.ffr.eL'ir-iStjanmt'i^tryin/D :i . fr.Mr. the apostle elAhn) a r'l* x e .lerjsa’^'m 

'' ^ I In and Mea-h#n’ anil*.. -o or.e g? the ]..ch pne*-’' ft-; 'le'si^v SanHiv 

are ; ; t o F urfA uxfcrd, p. * ‘ 
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both ministries ; thus St. Paul was an apostle, and 
yet spoke with tongues more than all { 1 Co 14’®). 
The charismata enumerated in 1 Co 12®'”’ include 
wisdom, knowledge, faith, healings, miracles, 
prophecy, discerning of spirits, tongues, interpreta- 
tion of tongues. Of these probably the most 
prominent w.is prophecy. For the passages in 
which Christian prophets are mentioned see § i, 
above ; these, howev er, do not imply that Agabus, 
Judas, Silas, and others held office in the Church 
as prophets, though they may have done so in 
another capacity. It is recognized that any one 
might receive a revelation, and so be a ‘prophet’ 
(cf. 1 Co 14“). Thus those whom we should call 
‘laymen,’ as not being of the official ministry, 
spoke in the Christian assemblies (ii.). But 
women were not allowed to do so (v.®*), though they 
might be prophetesses (Ac 21®). In I Co 14 the 
charisma of tongues is somewhat disparaged as 
compared with prophecy. 

Pro()hecy long continued. For the prophets in 
the Didacne see above, § I. Quadratus, early in 
the 2nd cent., was renowned for his prophetical 
gifts (Eus. HE iii. 37). Polycarp is called in the 
letter wiitten by the Smymaeans ‘ an apostolic and 
Mophetic teacher ’ (Mart. Pol. 16; A.D. 155 or 156). 
Hennas received revelation.^, and his Shepherd (c. 
A.D. 150?) was widely received as a prophetic 
writing. Even in the 4th cent, the Church Orders 
speak of charismata, and in particular of revelations, 
wing expected ; e.g., the Test, of our Lord speaks 
of those expected by the bishops, presbyters, widows, 
and by any Christians (i. 21, 23, 29, 31 f., 40) ; gifts 
of healing or of knowledge or of tongues are referred 
to as being a possible endowment of any Christian 
(i. 47). Such a one was not to be ordained (‘a hand 
is not laid on liim’), but to be had in honour (ib.). 
See also below, §§ 6-8. 

The term ‘charismatic ministry’ is capable of 
beinp: mi.-iunderstood, as if the official ministrj- was 
considered a purely mechanical one, and only of 
human appointment. But St. Paul clearly re- 
cognizes the official ministry as charismatic in 
another sense. Timothy had the charisma in virtue 
of his ordination (1 Ti 4“). The official ministry 
had the ‘ spiritual gift,’ though it was not of the 
same nature as that of those who had extraordinary 
endowments ; and the two ministries, as we have 
seen, might overlaji. 

4. Bishops, presbyters, and deacons from the 
2nd cent, onwards.— (a) Bishops. — In the Epistles 
of Ignatius (c. A.D. 110) we find bishops in the later 
sense of the word fully e.stablished. AVe may here 
make an endeavour to collect the facts with regard 
to the diocesan episcopate, postponing a statement 
of the theories that have been advanced as to its 
origin. The phrase ‘ diocesan episcopate ’ is perhaps 
the best that we can use, as it begs no question as 
to the relation of the bishop to the presbyter; the 
phrase ‘ monarchical episcopate,’ which is us^ by 
many writer', is open to this objection. 

The e.stablishraent of bishops in the later sen.se 
in the Churcliea of the province of Asia and else- 
where i.s ii.'cribed by a steady tradition to John the 
Apostle. Clement of Alexandria (Qitis dices, 42) 
says that ‘after the tyrant’s death' John ‘re- 
turned to Ephesus from the isle of Patmos,’ and 
‘ went away, being invited, to the contiguous 
territories of the nations, here to appoint bishops, 
there to .'et in order whole Churches, there to 
oniain such as were marked out by the Spirit.' 
Tertullian similarly .says (adv. Marc. iv. .5) th.at 
‘the order of tic- bishops ’ [of the Seven Churches 
of A.sia, or of all the Churches of the province] 
' when tr.iced up to their origin ’ rests ‘ on John as 
their author.' And the Muratorian Fragment (c. 
A.D. 180?) .says that John was exhorted by ‘his 
fellow discipIc' and bishops ’ to write his Gospel. 


Ignatius speaks of bishops being established all 
over the world lEph. 3). But we do not find the 
diocesan episcopate established in all places at an 
equally early date. Thus Ignatius writes to the 
Pliilippians, but makes no mention of their bishop. 
Clement of Rome (c. A.D. 95) likewise omits all 
reference to a bishop at Corinth when writing to 
the Corinthians. It is, of course, possible that 
the office at Philippi and Corinth was vacant at 
the dates of these letters ; but this hypothesis 
cannot be proved, and the deduction has usually 
been made that the diocesan episcopate was not 
established in these two places so soon as else- 
where. The position at Rome at the end of the 
1st cent, has been considered doubtful. Clement 
writes in the name of his Church (not of the 
presbyters), but he does not call himself its bishop, 
nor does he name himself at all ; we have to 
gather information about the authorship of this 
Epistle from subsequent writers. Clement obvi- 
ously held a prominent position in the Roman 
Church ; and, though nomenclature and organiza- 
tion matured them.selves more slowly at Rome 
than elsewhere, the testimony of all antiquity 
must be taken as showing that he held the first 
place in it. Thus Irenaeus makes Clement the 
third bishop of Rome in the list which he gives of 
bishops of that city up to his own time (Hcer. III. 
iii. 3). He says that Linus, the first bishop, re- 
ceived the office from the apostles Peter and Paul, 
and that Anacletns succeeded him, and was in 
turn succeeded by Clement. Before Irenseus, 
Hegesippus had alreai^ made a list of the bishops 
of Rome, as all the Greek MSS and the Syriac 
versions of Eus. HE iv. 22 assert (see Lightfoot, 
Apost. Fathers, pt. i., ‘Clement,’ i. 154). The 
alternative (rejected by Lightfoot but accepted by 
Hamack) of Siarpi^-rj'' f*^! StaSoxh” is a conjecture 
based on the loose paraphrase of Rufinus. But, as 
Hegesippus’s list is not extant, we cannot tell 
where it began. AA*e notice that Ignatius, in writ- 
ing to Rome, mentions no bishop there, and that, 
as G. Salmon remarks (Introd. to the NTF, London, 
1892, p. 519, n.), all through the first two centuries 
the importance of the bishop of Rome is merged 
in the importance of his Church. Dionysius of 
Corinth (c. A.D. 170)wTites to the Church of Rome, 
not to Soter its bishop, though he mentions him 
in the third person. 

Long before the end of the 2nd cent, the diocesan 
episcopate was universal, so much so that writers 
like Clement of Alexandria, as we have seen, did 
not know that the ‘ bishops ’ of the I'iT were the 
same as the presbyters. It is therefore unnecessary 
to carry further an investigation into the spread 
of the system in the 2nd century (for detailed 
information reference may be made to Lightfoot, 
‘ Dissertation,’ in his Philippians). But it is 
desirable to refer to the conception of the episco- 
ate which we find in the works of Cyprian, 
ishop of Carthage in the middle of the 3rd 
century. Ignatius and Iremens had described 
the bishop as a centre of unity, and Cyprian 
emphasizes this still more in hi.s treatise de Uni- 
tate Ecclesia; and in his Epistles. In this connex- 
ion he dwells strongly on the sin of schism from 
the visible unity symbolized and guarded by the 
bishop. It has been said that he ‘magnified bis 
office,^ and extended its claims to autocracy ; yet 
no one emphasizes more than he the necessity of 
constitutional action on the part of the bishop, 
and his obligation to carry hi.s clergy and laity 
with him (see below (6)). He also dwells on the 
election of the bishops by the people (see art. 
Laity, § 4). There is no real foundation for Hatch's 
view, from which his German translator Hamack 
dissents, that the rule that there should be only 
one bishop in each community was not fully 
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established before Cj'piiau’s time, and was due to 
his dispute with Xovatian (Organization of the 
Early Christian Church, p. 103 ; for an account 
of Cyprian’s view of the ministry reference may be 
made to Gore, The Church and the Ministry pp. 
151-156, with his quotations in the footnotes). 

It would seem that at the first the primary 
object of a local ministry was liturgical. Thus 
the Didache, immediateh' after mentioning the 
Sunday worship (§ 14), continues: ‘Appoint {xe‘po- 
Torquare) for yourselves therefore bishops and 
deacons’ (§ 15). And so in the succeeding ages 
one of the principal functions of the diocesan 
bishop was to celebrate the Eucharist. In the 
Church Orders of the 4th and 5th centuries the 
newly-consecrated bishop himself begins to exercise 
his functions by doing so, rather than the princi- 
pal consecrator, as in modern times. The same 
idea underlies the ancient practice, still preserved 
in some parts of Christendom, of ‘ coneelebration,’ 
that is, of the newly-ordained presbyters joining 
aloud with the bish^who has just ordained them, 
in consecrating the Eucharist. (In the early ages 
coneelebration was not confined to ordinations.) 
M'c may compare the custom, which also survives, 
of a newly-ordained deacon reading the liturgical 
gospel, that being one of his functions which be 
immediately begins to di-scharge. In this con- 
nexion we may notice that the bishop and the 
presbyter were the only persons allowed to cele- 
brate the Eucharist (see art. Laity, § s (<r)). 

The Council of Nicaea enacted that bishops were 
not to be translated from one see to another (can. 
15 ; A.D. 325). But this rule wasalmost immediately 
disregarded (see Athanasius, Apol. c. Arian. 25). 
The Nicene Council applied it also to presbyters 
and deacons. 

(b) Presbyters. — In early Christian literature the 
presbyters are frequently recognized as the coun- 
cillors of the bishop. Ignatius, who says that the 
presbytery is attuned to the bishop as strings to 
a lyre (Enh. 4), bids the people submit to the 
bishop and presbyters (Eph. 2, 20, Trail. 13), and 
do nothing without them (Magn. 7, T rail. 2f., 7) ; 
he speaks of ‘tiie bishop presiding {vpoKa$rip.lvov) 
after the likeness of God, and the presbyters after 
the likeness of the council (o-wcSpIov) of the apostles’ 
[Magn. 6) ; in ^myrn. 8, the bishop is compared to 
our Lord, and the presbyters to the airostles (cf. 
Magn. 13 : ‘ with your revered bishop and with 
tile htly-wreathed spiritual circlet of your presby- 
tery, and with the deacons who walk after God ’). 
In the same way, more than a century later, 
Cyprian says (Ep. xiv. [v.] 4, ‘To the presbyters 
and de.acons’) that he had determined from the 
beginning of his episcopate to do nothing without 
the advice (ccnsiluim) of the presbyters, and the 
concurring feeling (consensus ; .see art. Laity, § 8) 
of the people. The presbyters are here recognized 
a.s councillors of the bishop in a higher sense than 
the laity. This is not quite the same position as 
in Ep. xxxviii. (xxxii.) 1 (‘To the presbyters, 
deacons, and people ’), where Cyprian speaks of 
consulting them all before he ordained clergy. 
This is the equivalent of the more modern Si guis 
or public intimation of a propo.sed ordination. 
Origen likewise compares the ‘councillors’ and 
‘rulers' of the Church with those of the city, 
clearly meaning the presbyters and the bishop (c. 
Cels. ill. 30). A similar state of things is seen in 
the Older Didase. (ii. 2S, 3rd cent. ; Funk, i. 108), 
where it is said that the presbyters aie ‘honoured 
as apostles and councillors of the bishop, and the 
crown of the Church, for tliey are the council and 
curia of the Church.’ The derived Apost. Const. 
(ii. 28) use nearly the same language. 

It i-s for this reason that the bishop had his 
throne in the church with the [iresbyters sitting 


round him on either side. Thus in the Apost. Ch. 
Ord. (e. A.D. 3(X) ; for the Syriac text and tr. see 
JThSt iii. [1901] 59) the presbyters are appointed 
by the bishop, and sit on either side of him, those 
on the right being the regulators of the service of 
the altar, those on the left the regulators of the 
people ; and the presbyters are ‘ sharers in the 
mysteries ’ with the ‘ shepherd ’ (the bishop ; see 
aljove, § 2 ). In the Older Didasc. (ii. 57 ; Funk, i. 
158), the Apost. Const, (ii. 57), and the Test, of 
our Lord (i. 19) the same arrangement is found. 
In the last-mentioned manual the more exalted 
and honoured presbyters, who ‘ labour in the 
word,’ sit on the right, and ‘ those of middle age ’ 
(i.e. the younger ones ; see above, § 2 (b) for the 
association of the presbyterate and old age) sit 
on the left. For an ambiguity as to the position 
of the bishop and presbyters when ministering at 
the altar, see Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, 
p. 37. 

The presbyters were charged with celebrating 
the Eucharist, at least when the bishop was absent 
(see above), and with pastoral duties to the flock. 
In the 4th cent, the Apost. Const, thus sum up 
the functions of bishops and presbyters (viii. 28) : 

‘ The bishop blesses, but does not receive the blessing ; he 
lays on hands (yeipoSeTeZ), ordains (xetporovet),! offers (the 
Eucharist), receives a blessing from bishops, but not at all from 
presbyters ; the bishop exercises discipline (ao^atpeZ) ov er every 
cleric* who deserves discipline, except over a bishop, for alone 
he cannot (do this). The presbyter blesses, but does not receive 
the blessing except from a bishop or fellow-presbyter, and so 
he gives it to a fellow-presbyter ; he lays on hands but does not 
ordain ; he does not exercise discipline, but he separates those 
inferior to him,’ etc. 

An interesting feature is that the presbyter is 
allowed to confirm, for this seems here to be the 
meaning of x^fpo^vreti',* blessing and ordaining 
being mentioned as different actions. Ordinarily 
the presbyter baptized, and brought the neophyte 
to the bishop for confirmation ; this is the regular 
practice in the Church (Jrders and was the earlier 
custom in both East and "West, In the East the 
presbyter has for many centuries confirmed, both 
in the Orthodox and in the Separated communions, 
but he uses chrism consecrated by the bishop. 
The same thing is also found in the West, but only 
in exceptional cases. Innocent I. in his Epistle to 
Decentius {§ 3; A.D. 416) shows that Western 
presbyters had the power by' custom, though he 
did not approve of their exercising it. The Council 
of Orange (A.D. 441) says (can. 1, 2) that in the 
absence of a bishop a presbyter may receive penitent 
heretics, marking them with the chrism and bene- 
diction, i.e. (apparent!)') confirming them. Still 
earlier the first Council of Toledo (A.D. 400) shows 
the same thing by implication. It forbids (can. 20) 
a presbyter to consecrate the chrism, and allows 
only a bishop to do so, but says that deacons or 
subdeacons shall fetch the chrism from the bishop 
before Easter. The Coiuicil of Carthage, A.D. 390 
(can. 3), also forbids pre.sbyters to consecrate the 
chrism. This implies a regular practice of con- 
firming by presbyters (for further references 
see Duchesne, Christian Worship, p. 338, n.). For 
Egypt we have the evidence of the writer known 
as Anibrosiaster [in Eph. iv. 12), who says that in 
that country the presbyter ‘.signs’ (consignat) if 
the bishop be not present ; and we read the same 
in Quirst. Vet. et Nov. Test. § 101, printed as an 
appendix to vol. iii. of the Benedictine ed. of 
Au.iustine (another re.ading tliere has ‘ consecrate,’ 
i.e. consecrate tlie Eucharist). Lightfoot (‘ Disserta- 

J One good MS reads : ‘ ordams, does not lay on hands.’ 

- It has, however, been inter’ireted of the absolution of peni- 
tents C H. Turner {JThSt wi. [1915] 61), who adopts the 
alternative reading, interprets this ‘laying on of hands’ of the 
« u-stom of the presbj*ters laying on hands at the ordination of a 
presbyter. Against this, however, is the fact that m the zl/> >st. 
Const, that custom is not mentioned, and i^ periiaps negatived 
(see belovv , 5 8 (a)). 
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tion,’ p. 231) makes the surely strange error of sup- 
posing that this ‘ consignatio ’ means ‘ ordination. * 

There are traces in our period of a very close 
connexion between presbyter and bishop. Thus 
in the Canons of Eippolytus, which in their present 
form are perhaps of the 4th cent., but which adhere 
very closely to their 3rd cent, source, we read 
that a bishop and a presbyter are ordained with the 
same prayer except for the name of the office, and 
except that in the case of the presbyter enthroniza- 
tionis omitted. ‘ The bishop is in all things put on 
an equality with the presbyter, except the name of 
the throne and ordination, for the power of ordina- 
tion is not given to him,’ i.e. to the presbyter (can. 
iv. ; ed. H. Achelis, Leipzig, 1891, §§ 30-32). So in 
the Egyptian Church Order (§ 32) there is only one 
ordination prayer for bishop and presbyter. The 
later Church Orders have separate prayers. 

A bisliop is still called a ‘ presbyter ’ in the 2nd and 
later centuries (see, e.g., Iren. Hcer. ill. ii. 2, ‘suc- 
cessions of presbyters,’ which in iii. 2 he explains 
as ‘ successions of bishops ’). In his letter to Victor 
Irenmus speaks of ‘ the presbyters before Soter 
who presided over the Church which thou rulest ’ 
(Eus. HE V. 24). Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria 
(c. A.D. 258), speaks of ‘ my fellow-presbyter 
Maximus’ (Eus. vii. 11). For Clement of Alex- 
andria see above, § l (6), and for Firmilian see 
below, § 8 (a). 

(c) Deacons . — This was a numerous and import- 
ant order in all the early ages. The deacon’s func- 
tions are summarized by the author of the Apost. 
Const, (viii. 28), by saying that he does not bless 
or baptize or offer [the Eucharist], but that, when 
a bishop or presbyter has offered, he gives [the 
sacrament] to the people, not as a priest (lepeis) but 
as one who ministers to the priests. He is described 
in the oldest as well as in the later liturgies as 
assisting at the Eucharist, and especially as say- 
ing the short exhortations and the ectene, or litany 
(see, e.g., the liturgies in the Test, of our Lord and 
in the Apost. Const, viii. ) ; he keeps order in service 
time {Test. i. 34; Older Didasc. ii. 57, etc.); he 
assists at baptism in all the Church Orders which 
describe the rite ; in some authorities he is allowed 
to baptize in the absence of bishop and presbyter 
(see art. Laity, § 5) ; he often reads the liturgical 
gospel at the Eucharist (Sozomen, HE vii. 19 ; 
Test. i. 27), as at this day in the West ; he admin- 
isters the eucharistic gifts in Justin Martyr (A;7oL 
i. 65), and often in the Church Orders (for details 
see J. Cooper and A. J. Maclean, Test, of our Lord, 
Edinburgh, 1902, p. 223; tor Apost. Const . see above); 
he has many pastoral duties, such as visiting the 
sick {Test. i. 34, Apost. Const, ii. 32, 44, iii. 19, Egyp. 
Ch. Ord. 33), entertaining strangers {Test. i. 34), 
arranging for burials^ {ib. and Eus. HE vii. 11). 
The deacon also attends to the eucharistic offerings 

1 The present writer can find no good instance of ‘ congignare ’ 
or its Greek equivalent v^payi^eLv, or their substantives, being 
applied to ordination. The Greek cr^payir and ita Oideotal 
equivalents usually refer to baptism or confirmation, or both, or 
to the sign of the cross ; by analogy TertuUian (adv. Valent. 1) 
uses * congignare ’ of admission to the Eleusinian mysteries 
(see also Lightfoot, Apost. Fathers, pt. L, ‘ Clement,' ii. 228, n. ; 
Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, p. 109), In the Verona 
Latin Fragments {ed. Hauler, p. 110) 'consignare' is used in 
contradistinction to ordination, for the part played bv the 
presbyters at a presbj ter's ordination (see below, § 8 (a)) : ‘ The 
presbj ter at the ordination (ordinatimie) of a presby ter signs 
{consigiiat) when the bishop ordains {episcopo ardinante).’ 
Dticange {Glossariutn iiedice et Injirrue Latinitatis, Pans, 1840- 
50, Niort, 1833-S7) gives no instance of consignatio meaning 
‘ ordination,' thougii he gives instances of its meaning ‘confirma- 
tion.’ Suicer {Thesaurus, 3199) gives one instance from pseudo- 
Oionysius Areopagita [Eccl. Hier. v. p. 312 [PG iii. 609)) of 
athpayts meaning ‘ ordination,’ but this instance is very doubtful. 

- It has been suggested that ‘ the young men ’of Ac ok to 
(note the definite article) who buried Ananias and Sapphirawere 
prototypes of the deacons in this respect. For the copiatce, or 
’ grave-diggers ’ (mentioned by Epiphanius, Exp. Fid. 21), and 
the parabotani (visitors of the sick) see J. Wordsworth, Min- 
istfj/ of Grace, p. l!)of. 


and is often the almoner of the Church {Older 
Didasc. ii. 57 ; Apost. Const, iii. 19). In some 
authorities the bishop and presbyters exercise the 
discipline of the laity through the deacons {Test. 
i. 36f. ; Apost. Const, ii. 16 ; Ethiopic Didasc. § 4). 
As time went on, deacons pressed their claims and 
relegated several of their lesser functions to the 
minor orders. We find several writers repressmg 
deacons for this reason — e.g., Cyprian {Ep. iii 
[Ixiv.] 13, ‘ ad Eogatiannm ’), the Council of Arles 
(can. 16; A.D. 314), which says that many deacons 
attempted to celebrate the Eucharist, that of 
Nicsea (can. 18; A.D. 325), and almost all the 
Church Orders, the Test, of our Lord being a soli- 
tary exception, for in that manual the position 
botn of deacons and of ‘widows who preside’ is 
greatly extolled. 

{d) Number of the clergy . — Cornelius, bishop of 
Rome, writing to Fabian or Fabius, bishop of 
Antioch, A.D. 251 (the letter is given by Eus. HE 

vi. 43), enumerates the various orders and classes 
at Rome as follows : one bishop (about this he is 
emphatic), 46 {var. lect. 36) presbyters, 7 deacons, 
7 subdeacons, 42 acolytes, 52 exorcists, readers, 
and doorkeepers, and more than 1500 widows and 
persons in distress (for the minor orders see below, 
§ 6). But in unimportant places the clergy were 
much fewer. In the Apost. Ch. Ord. {c. A.D. 300) 
there were : one bishop, 3 presbyters, 3 deacons (so 
the Syriac), one (?) reader, 3 widows. In the Test, 
of our Lord (c. A.D. 350?) we have (i. 34), besides 
the bishop, 12 presbyters, 7 deacons, 14 suMeacons, 
13 ‘ widows who preside ’ (the Greek original no 
doubt had irpoKa8rip.evai). Seven was a very ordinary 
number for the deacons, because of the Seven in 
Ac 6. Sozomen says {HE vii. 19) that even in his 
day (5th cent.) there were only 7 deacons in Rome, 
though ‘ in other Churches the number of deacons 
is a matter of indifference.’ The Council of Neo- 
Cfesarea, appealing to Acts, says that even in the 
largest towns there are not to he more than 7 
deacons (can. 16; c. A.D. 314, or perhaps a little 
later). The number twelve for the presbyters in 
the Test, of our Lord may be due to the comifarison 
of their order to the apostles. Eutychius (10th 
cent.) describes Alexandria in old days as having 
had twelve presbyters ; hut his evidence is quite 
untrustworthy (see below, § 8 (ef)). 

(«) Age of ordination. — At Neo-Coesarea it was 
enacted (can. 11) that no one was to he ordained 
presbyter before he was thirty years of age, because 
our Lord then began to teach. This became the 
general rule for many centuries. There was no 
similar rule about bishops, but the 2nd can. of 
Nicsea says that no novice in the faith is to be 
ordained presbyter or bishop. The minimum age 
for deacons seems to have been twenty-five. The 
Council of Hippo (A.D. 393) says that no one is to 
be ordained at all under that age (can. 1) ; but this 
rule can hardly have applied to the minor orders, 
for the same Council (can. 18) speaks of readers 
who are appointed as quite young boys. So Cyp- 
rian {Ep. xxxviii. [xx.xii.] 1) and Socrates {HE 

vii. 41) speak of very young readers. The Galli- 
can Statutes (c. A.D. 500; see below, § 6 (' )) say that 
a bishop must he of the ‘ prescribed age,’ but does 
not say what that is (§ 1). 

It may be convenient to note here some later rules as to age 
of ordination. The Maronite rule is that a presbyter must be 
over 30, for the reason stated above (H. Denringer, Rif us Orient- 
aliurn, W urzburg, 1S63-84, li. 148), and a deacon must be over 21 
(i6, p. 123). The East Syrian or Nestorian Sunhddhus, or ‘ Book 
of Canon Law ’ (vi iv. 2 ; Maclean and W. H. Browne, Catholicos 
of the East, London, 1892. p. 201), says that readers must not be 
ordained till past boyhood, subdeacons when nearly grown up, 
deacons a little later, presbyters about 13, thougii (it adds) the 
ancient age was 30. 'The Anglican niininiiim age for deacons is 
•23, for presbyters 24, for bishops 30, and this is the usual Western 
custom ; some relaxation of the rule has rarely been made in the 
case of deacons. 

5 - Development of the supervisory offices.— (a) 
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Metropolitans. — The name is first found in the 4th 
cent., before which there is no certain trace of pro- 
vincial organization, the ‘eparchy’ in the Apost. 
Ch. Orel, being apparently the civil province. At 
Nicsea metropolitans are mentioned by that name 
(can. 4, 6), and the word ‘eparchy ’is apparently 
used of an ecclesiastical province, though, as the 
civil and ecclesiastical provinces normally coincided, 
this is not quite certain. At the Council of Antioch 
in Encceniis {A.D. 341) metropolitans are recognized 
in effect, though the name is not given to them 
(can. 9, 19) ; ‘ tlxe bi.shop presiding in the metro- 
polis ’ [i.c. in the civil capital) is the phrase used, 
and the corresponding verb is employed in can. 19. 
The word ‘ metropolitan ’ is used at Laodicea (can. 
12; c. A.D. 38U). On the other hand, there is no 
mention of a metroj)olitan in the Church Order-s, 
and this is a cogent argument against their being 
dated later than the 4th cent., and for their not 
being assigned to any of the great centres like 
Ale.xandria or .Vntioch. In these manuals the 
neighbouring bishops come together for the election 
of a bi''IiO[i, and the whole assembly of bishops, 
clergy, and laity elect, just as they do in Cyprian 
{Ej>. l.wii. .3, ‘ To the clergy and people in Spain ’) ; 
but there is no metropolitan. There is perhaps 
ju.st a ftiint trace of a primacy in Apost. Const. 
viii. 4, wliich speaks of ‘one of the first bishops’ 
saying the ordination prayer of a bishop ; and so in 
the Arahk Jjblasc. (c. A.D. 400?; §36, ‘the first 
bisliop among them’). But this is all. A rather 
stronger trace is to be seen in the Apost. Canons 
(can. 35 [also numbered 34 or 33] ; c. A.D. 400). 
-Vfter the 4th cent, metropolitans became practi- 
cally universal. 

Although there was no regular organization of 
provinces before the 4th cent., yet bishops of certain 
important cities, like Rome, Carthage, Ale.vandria, 
Antioch, wielded great influence over the neigh- 
bouring binhop.s. We see this in the case of Cyp- 
rian. -Vt Nicma the authority of the bishops of 
Alexandria and Rome is .spoken of as an ancient 
custom, and no one is made bi.shop without the 
metropolitan (can. 6). .-Vle.xandria i.s to have, as 
before, authority over Egypt, Libya, and Fent- 
apolis, i.c. over more than one ch'il province (16.). 
Tlie growth of this intluence was promoted by the 
holding of .synods, when external circumstances 
permitted. Synods would ordinarily be held in 
the ‘ metropolis ’ (chief town) of the civil province 
or epanhy, and the bishop of that city would 
naturally preside. So the civil metropolis tended 
to become the ecclesiastical metropolis. But this 
was not alway.s the case with synods. At that of 
the bishops of Pontus held to consider the Paschal 
question, Palmas as the oldest [bishop] presided 
(Eus. HE V. 23). Palma.s was bishop of Amastris 
(iv. 23). At the end of the 4th cent, the Council 
of Hippo decreed that a bishop of a principal see 
(prirnu, sides) wa.s not to be called ‘ princeps .sacer- 
dotum ' or ‘ summus sacerdos,’ but simply ‘ primee 
■sedis episcopus' (can. ‘2.5;. Thus the name ‘metro- 
politan ’ was apparently not in use in the province 
‘ Africa ’ ; and Hefele thinks that, except at Carth- 
age, the metropolitan rights went to the oldest 
bishop of the province, and that the same thing 
held go. id in Spain before Con-tantine’s time (Hist, 
of the Co’incils-, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1872, i. 162). 

In »]iite of his position at Carthage, Cypri.an 
affirms that all bi-.hops are etiual. Tliu-s in Je 
Unitaf '. .3, he says that the epi.scopate is one and 
that all bisliops are full partners in it with joint 
and several responsibility ; for this i-. the meaning 
of his phiU'e ‘cuius a .singulis in soiidmn pars 
tenetnr.' So in Ep. Iv. (li.)21, ‘ ad .-Vntonianum,’ 
he says tlmt every bishoji disposes and directs his 
own acts, and will have to give an account of hi.s 
pu. poses to the Lord. Cf. also Epp. Ivii. (liii.) 5, 


Irx. (liv.) 14, both to Cornelius ; Cyprian says that 
appeals are not to be carried outside the province 
in which the cause began. 

The custom of giving the pallium to metro- 
politans hardly falls within the limits of this 
article (see DCA ii. 1174). 

(b) Patriarchs. — The name ‘ patriarch’ was prob- 
ably borrowed from the Jews. In the LXX of 
1 Ch 27^ it is used for the head of a tribe, and iu 
24^* and some MSS of 9® 23®* for the head of a 
TTarpid, or subdivision of a tribe. In the NT it is 
used of David (Ac 2®), the sons of Jacob (7*'')> and 
Abraham (He 7'*). In 4 Mao 7'^ 10’^ (ed. W. R. 
Churton, Uncanonical and Apocryphal Scriptures, 
London, 1884) it is used of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and others. In the early centuries of our era a 
Jewish ‘ patriarch,’ or representative of the nation, 
is several times mentioned — e.g., by Cyril of Jeru- 
salem (Cat. xii. 17 ; A.D. 348), who speaks of the 
Jews’ ‘recent measures relative to their patriarchs 
as they now call them.’ The Emperor Hadrian 
(A.D. 134?) refers to the Jewish patiiarch in his 
letter to the consul Servianus about religion in 
Alexandria (see Lightfoot, ‘ Dissertation,’ p. 225). 
Hadrian visited Egypt A.D. 130. In Chri.stian 
literature we find the term first applied to Christ- 
ians non-otticially. Basil seems to use it as 
equivalent to ‘ bisliop ’ when he says (Ep. olxix. 
‘ad Greg.’) that the deacon Glycerins assumed the 
style and title of patriarch. An example in 
Gregory of Nyssa’s Funeral Oration on Meletius, 
bishop of Antioch (t A.D. 381), when he exclaims 
‘ Behold these your patriarchs,’ is perhaps purely 
oratorical ; he is referring to the bishops who 
attended the second Ecumenical CoimcO at Con- 
stantinople. Gregory of Nazianzns explicitly uses 
the term of senior bishops (Orat. xlii. 23): ‘aged 
bishops or, to speak more accurately, patriarchs.’ 
But it came to be used of the bishops of Rome, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, -Antioch, and Jeru- 
salem, though not by canons of councils till long 
after our period — not before the 9th cent. ; the 
whole subject is treated in detail by Hatch in 
DCA ii. 1573 (art. ‘Patriarch’). The growth of 
the authority of these sees is shown by the 6th 
can. of Nicrea, and the 28th of Chalcedon ; the 
latter wa.s rejected by the bishop of Rome. The 
ultimate result wa.s tire joining together of several 

rovinces or eparchies, each of which was governed 
y its own metropolitan, under a single patriarch, 
whose jurisdiction was somewhat loosely defined, 
just in the same way as in civil affairs several 
‘ eparchies ’ were grouped together into one dioecesis, 
which was a very different thing from our ‘ diocese.’ 

(c) Archbishops. — This term, which in the West 
bec^e the customary title of metropolitans, was 
not so used in the East. It was a title of honour 
conferred on bishops of some of the greatest sees, 
though its application was not always uniform. 
In the 4th cent. Epiphanius uses the term (Hcer. 
Ixix. 3) of Meletius, bishop of the Thebais, and 
(Ixviii. 1) of the bishop of -Alexandria. -At Chal- 
cedon (A.D. 451) it is applied to the bishops of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, and Home (can. 28, 
30 ; the last is not considered to be a canon proper ; 
see Hefele, iii. 422). 

(if) Chorepiscopi. — These ‘ country -bishops ’ were 
assistants to the diocesan bishops for the work 
of the rural districts. In the Greek-speaking 
Churches and in the West they' were, at least 
normally, bishop.s — such is the trend of the evi- 
dence, though Morinus denies it — but in the Syriac- 
speaking Churches, at a later date, they were often 
confused with the -sepiooevTai, or ‘ visitors,’ and 
were presbyters. They somewhat resembled the 
as.sistant (‘suffragan') and coadjutor bishops of 
the jiresent day, in that they worked under the 
direction of the diocesan bishop, though their 
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functions were not entirely the same. Tliey are 
first mentioned at Ancyra (can. 13 [see below, 
§8 (?>)]; A.D. 314), Neo-Csesarea (can. 14; a.d. 314 
or a little later), Nictea (can. 8 ; a.d. 325). From 
the 10th can. of the Council of Antioch in Encm- 
niis (A.D. 341) we may perhaps gather that not all 
chorepiscopi were bishops, for it uses the expres- 
sion ‘even if they have received consecration as 
bishops.’ They are also mentioned by Athanasius 
(Apol. c. Arian. 85), Basil {Ep. xxiv. etc.), and 
other 4th cent, "writers. But they are not referred 
to in the Church Orders, and it is probable that 
they were to be found only in the busy centres, 
from which, as we have seen above (a), these 
manuals did not come. In the Edessene Canons, 
i.e. the Syriac Teaching of the Apostles (see Ayite- 
Nic. Chr. Lib., ‘Syriac Documents,’ p. 42 f.), a 
‘ ruler ’ is to be appointed as head over the village 
presbyters ; and these ‘ rulers ’ must have been 
itinerant visitors, for a reference is made to Samuel 
also making visits from place to place and ruling 
(can. 24; c. A.D. 350). The Council of Sardica in 
lllyricum (c. A.D. 347, or earlier) does not appear 
to recognize the existence of chorepiscopi. The 
6th can. says that a bishop is not to be ordained 
in a village or small town for which one presbyter 
suffices, for it is not necessary there that a bishop 
should be made, lest the name of a bishop and his 
authority become cheap (the authenticity of these 
canons is disputed). 

Among the functions of the chorepiscopus were 
the appointment and ordination of minor orders, 
but not as a rule of deacons and presbyters. To 
ordain these he must have the explicit consent of 
the diocesan bishop who had ^pointed him 
(Antioch in Encmniis, can. 10). He could also 
confirm ; see the 3rd can. of the Council of Riez or 
Return in Provence (Hefele, iii. 157 ; A.D. 439). 
Schismatic bishops when reconciled were some- 
times made chorepiscopi, as there could not be 
more than one diocesan bishop in each see (Niccea, 
can. 8 ; Socrates, HE i. 9 ; Riez, can. 3). Light- 
foot (‘ Dissertation,’ p. 233, n.) looks upon chorepi- 
scopi as a survival of the ‘presbyter-bishops ’ which 
his theory of the origin of the diocesan episcopate 
postulates (see below, § lo) ; but there is absolutely 
no evidence for this survival, and indeed it is very 
unlikely that chorepiscopi existed before the 4th 
century. 

An attempt was made towards the end of that 
century to abolish the office. The Council of 
Laodicea (can. 57 ; c. a.d. 380) forbids their ap- 
pointment for the future, and says that there are 
to be only periodeutm (apparently presbyters), while 
chorepiscopi who had already been appointed were 
to act only with the consent of the diocesan bishop 
(this points to a certain self-assertiveness on the 
part of the chorepiscopi). But this canon did not 
put an end to the office. Chorepiscopi are foimd 
frequently in the Far East (see below), and were 
revived in the West for a time (Hefele, i. 18). 
There were some of this order present at the 
Council of Ephesus, a.d. 431, but not at that of 
Chalcedon, A.D. 451. 

In the East Syrian Sitnhadhus (vi. 1) there are 
three orders of the ministry, each with three sub- 
divisions. In the second order (the presb 3 terate), 
chorepiscopi or periodeutu’ (both tliese names 
are transliterated into Sj'riae) form the first sub- 
division, anil seem to be identical. Tlieir duties 
were to visit the village.s and monasteries as repre- 
sentatives of tliebishop(Maclean-Browne, CrtMc/ficoA’ 
of the East, p. 182). They were not specially 
ordained, for the Sunhadhus says that bishops 
‘ ordain all readers, subdeacons, deacons, and pres- 
byters, give a blessing to periodeutae, and say a 
prayer over archdeacons’ (ih.). 

(«) Archdeacons. — Neither the name nor the 


office of an archdeacon is found before the end of 
the 4th century. The name is found in the Pil- 
grimage of ‘ Silvia ’ Ethcria ’), which has usually 
been assigned to that date, though some place it 
later ; but even there it is not the name of a dis- 
tinct office. Neither the name nor the distinct 
office is found in the Church Orders, though in the 
Test, of our Lord the principal deacon has certain 
duties assigned to him. Some writers at the end 
of, or later than, the 4th cent, give to certain 
famous deacons the name ‘archdeacon,’ as when 
Augustine calls Laurence by that title (Serm. de 
diversis, cxi. [ed. Ben. ccci.] 8) ; so Theodoret (HE 
i. 25) calls Athanasius the ‘ leader of the chorus of 
deacons, though a young man.’ There is no arch- 
deacon in Cornelius’s list of Roman officials (above, 
§ 4 (d)). Jerome (Ep. cxlvi., ‘ad Evangelum’) 
mentions archdeacons as an order, and after his 
time they were common in both East and \i'est. 
In the Ordo Romanus Primus the archdeacon plays 
a very important part in the eucharistic liturgy at 
Rcme (e.g., §§ 18, 2t), ed. E. G. C. F. Atchley, 
London, 1905). But this work is probably of the 
8th cent., though founded on a similar document 
of the 6th (Atchley, p. 7). The archdeacon was 
at first a deacon, and in some cases the senior 
deacon succeeded automatically to the office ; but 
Sozomen (HE viii. 9) speaks of Chrysostom appoint- 
ing Sarapion as archdeacon, and therefore he could 
not have succeeded automatically. There was 
only one in each diocese in the time of Jerome (loc. 
cit.). For the later development of this office see 
DCA i. 136. 

In the East Swian Church the archidiaconate is 
the middle subdivision of the second order, i.e. of 
the presbyterate (see above). The office is still 
used in that Church as an lionorary one, and an 
influential presbyter is appointed ‘ arkan,’ or arch- 
deacon. In the West the office is in frequent use, 
and in most Western countries each bishop has at 
least one archdeacon, called the ‘ eye of the bishop.’ 
The archdeacon is a senior presbyter, deputed to 
relieve the bishop of some of his minor functions. 

6. Development of the lesser offices. — At an 
early date we find the existence of some orders of 
the ministry lower than those of bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons. We read at various times 
of subdeacons, readers, singers, interpreters, door- 
keepers, acolytes, exorcists. There was also a 
ministry of women — widows, presbyteresses, 
deaconesses. It must be noted, however, that 
some of these offices were not always and in all 
places reckoned as orders; e.g., exorcists were 
long considered to exercise a charismatic ministry, 
and were reckoned as being outside the ordinary 
roll of the clergy. 

(u) Readers (drayyutrrat, lectores). — This is prob- 
ably the oldest of the minor orders. In Justin 
MaJtyr’s description of the Eucharist (Apol. i. 67 ; 
c. A.D. 150) the reader of the lections plays an 
important part, though J ustin may not mean that 
he was of a separate order in the ministry'. In 
the Apost. Ch. Ord. (§ 19 ; c. A.D. 300) he comes 
before the deacon, and Harnack thinks (Sources 
of the Apost. Canons, Eng. tr., London, 1895, p. 
71 f.) that his office was at first a charismatic one, 
and that he was not originally included among the 
clergy. Stre.ss is laid in the manual just named 
on the necessity of the reader being learned. He 
must be ‘able to in.struct' or ‘narrate' (Sirryrp-iKSs), 
.and he ‘fills the place of an evangelist.’ This 
qualification is not always insisted on in the case 
of a bishop ; this Church Order says (§ 16) that, if 
a bishop does not know letters, at least he is to be 
meek. The Test, of our Lord also insists that 
the reader must be learned, and have had much 
experience (i. 45). Probably lie had, at first, the 
duty of expounding what he read ; but, when he 
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was limited to the mere reading of the lections, 
his position fell, as it did at Rome in the middle 
of the 3rd century (see above, § 4 (rf), where the 
readers are classed with the exorcists and door- 
keepers, below the acolytes). In the other Church 
Orders the reader comes, sometimes before, and 
sometimes after, the subdeacon. In Sarapion’s 
Sacra?nentari/ {§ 25 ; c. A.D. 350) the minor orders 
are ‘ subJeacons, readers, and interpreters.’ There 
are indications in some of the authorities that 
readers were not numerous. The Older Didasc. 
and the Apost. Const, (ii. 28; Funk, i. 108 f.) sug- 
gest that it is probable that a church may not 
have a reader at all ; and in several Church Orders 
there is an indirect indication that there was only 
one in each place (Maclean, A ncient Church Orders, 
pp. 14 f., 87). Readers come below deacons in 
Tertullian (de Prcescr. 41). They are frequently 
mentioned in Cyprian ; and thej" often had the im- 
portant duty of reading the liturgical gospel at 
the Eucharist : this they did from a desk, or amho 
(Ep. x.\.\ix. [.xxxiii.] 4, ‘About Celerinus’). In 
the Diocletian persecution they had the custody 
of the Scriptures (.1. Wordsworth, Ministry of 
Grace, p. 189). 

(b) tiubdeacons (vTcoSiaKoroi, iirnpirai, subdiaconi, 
mintstri). — These officials, whose chief duty was 
to assist the deacons at the Eucharist and in their 
other functions, are mentioned in the 3rd cent, by 
Cornelius at Rome (above, § 4 ; he speaks of seven) 
and Ctprian in Africa {Ep. xxxiv. [xxvii.] 3, ‘To 
the presbyters and deacons’; he speaks of two 
subdeacons by name and a certain acolyte), and in 
the Older Didasc. (E. Hauler, Verona Latin Frag- 
ments, Leipzig, 1900, p. 40; Funk, i. 116; see 
below). In the 4th cent, we find them in Spain 
at Elvira (can. 30; c. A.D. 303 ; no other minor 
order i'- mentioned in these canons), in Egypt in 
Sarapiun s Sacramentary (§ 25), in the Church 
Orders (but not in the Apost. Ch. Ord.), at Neo- 
Csesarea in Cappadocia (can. 10 ; A.D. 314 or later), 
at Antioch in Encceniis (can. 10; A.D. 341), at 
Laodicea (can. 20-22, 25: c. A.D. 380), and in 
Atlianasiu.s (//wf. Arian. ad Monachos, 60; A.D. 
35S). At Neo-Cwsarea and Laodicea, and in 
Apost. Const, iii. 11, and elsewhere the subdeacon 
i' called inrTjpirris, or ‘minister.’ The existence of 
.subdeacons in the East before the 4th cent, has 
been disputed, and it has been thought that the 
pas.sage in the Didascnlin where they are mentioned 
is an interpolation ; yet it occurs both in the Latin 
and in the Syriac versions. Eusebius (HE viii. 6) 
makes their exi-tence in most parts of the E:i»t 
during the Diocletian persecution uncertain. He 
■says that a royal edict directed that the presidents 
{irpofffTHres) of the Church everywhere should be 
imprisoned, and that the prisons were filled vith 
bishops, pre.sbyters, deacons, readers, and exor- 
cists ; he omits any mention of subdeacons here. 
In the Canons of Hippolytus (can. xxi. [ed. Achelis, 
§ 2I7j) they are mentioned together with jires- 
byters and readers, in a passage where deacons 
are omitted ; but this may be due to the present 
(4th cent. ?) form of the Canons-, the omission of 
deacons may be a mere clerical error. 

(c) Acolytes, or collets {aK6\ovdoL, acolythi, acoliti). 
— These are first mentioned by Cornelius (above, 
§ 41, and by Cyprian (loc. cit.). They are also 
mentioned in the Gidlican Statutes (as J. AVoids- 
wortii has conveniently named them (Ministry of 
Gro'-.', p. 58]) or Stntuta Ecclcsiee antiqua, a collec- 
tion of canons which used to be ascribed to the 
so-called ‘Fourth Council of Caithage' (can. ti ; 
Hefele, ii. 410: their real date is c. -4.D. 500). 
Acolytes a.ssisted at the Eucharist, and I'crformed 
various minor function.s in the service.'. They 
aie found only in the We~t, where they liecanie 
'eiy nuinero:!'. Cornelius 'Uy.' that there were 


42 at Rome in the 3rd century. As there were 14 
regions in that city, there would be one deacon 
or subdeacon and three acolytes for each region 
(Hamack, Sources of the Apost. Can., p. 95). An 
acolyte was sent by Cornelius as a messenger 
(Cyprian, Ep. xlix. [xlv.] 3). 

(d) Singers {ij/ibrai, tpdol, ipaXTipSoi, cantores, 
psaltce, etc.). — In the earlier Church Orders singers 
are mentioned, but not as a separate order. They 
had, however, already become such in the Apost. 
Const, (iii. 11, vi. 17 ; c. A.D. 375), at Laodicea 
(can. 23), in the Apost. Canons (can. 43 [42], 69 
[68]; c. A.D. 400), and in the Arabic translation of 
the Test, of our Lord (i. 45), which adds a chapter 
to that manual about their appointment, and re- 
duces the lesser orders in the Test, (see above, § 4) 
to ‘ four subdeacons and readers, three widows and 
singers ’ ; the date of this Arabic translation is un- 
known. Singers are a separate order also in the 
Gallica.n Statutes (can. 10). 

(e) Interpreters (eppLyveis, ipfitjvevTal, interjiretes). 
— These are not mentioned in the Church Orders. 
They naturally are found only in bilingual coun- 
tries. Eusebius mentions them in Palestine (Mart. 
Palest., longer version, § 1, tr. A. C. McGiti’eit, 
p. 342 [iVfc. and Post-Nic. Fathers']) ■ he says that 
Procopius was a reader, interpreter, and exorcist. 
Sarapion (§ 25) mentions them in Egypt, Epiphanius 
(Exp. Fid. 21) in Syria and Palestine. In the 
Pilgrimage of ‘ Silvia’ (‘ Etheria’) we read (vii. 5) 
that at Jerusalem some spoke Greek only, and 
some Syriac only, and that, as the bishop, though 
he knew Syriac, yet spoke only in Greek, a pres- 
byter stood by to translate the bishop’s Greek into 
Syriac. For 1 Co 14=® .see above, § i (e). 

(f) Doorkeepers (iroXupoi, ostiarii). — These are 
mentioned in Cornelius’s list, and in the Apost. 
Const, (ii. 57, iii. 11), and the Ethiopia Didasc. 
(§ 10), but not in the other Church Orders, which 
retain (as indeed do also the Apost. Const., rather 
inconsistently) the old direction that deacons are 
to guard the doors. For the devolution of the 
deacon’s functions see above, § 4 (c). 

(g) Exorcists [i^opKiaral in the NT, Josephus, 
and elsewhere, but liropKurrai in Apost. Const, viii. 
26, and Epiphanius, Exp. Fid. 21, exorcistm). — 
Jewish exorcists are mentioned in Lk 11'“ (where 
‘your sons’ can hardly mean the disciples, but 
must be the Jew-s), Ac 19”, and Jos. Ant. Vlil. il 5 
(he is s])eaking of the time of Solomon). Christ- 
ian exorcists are mentioned by Cornelius, as 
above, and by Firmilian, who in his letter to 
Cyprian speaks of exorcists in Cappadocia twenty- 
two years before his time (Cyprian, Ep. Ixxv. 
[Ixxiv.] 10). But the Christian exorcizing of 
demons is mentioned by Justin (Dial. 85, Apol. 
ii. 6), Tertullian (de Idol. 11, de Prcescr. 41), 
Origen (c. Cels. vii. 4). On the other hand, candi- 
dates for baptism were exorcized by the bishop 
before Easter (Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, 
p. 97 ; T. Thompson, Offices of Baptism and Con- 
firmation, Cambridge, 1914, p. 28). The Council of 
Laodicea (can. 26) says that no one may exorcize 
in churches or houses unless authorized by the 
bishop. The office of an exorcist was at first en- 
tirely charismatic, and he was not originally one 
of the clergj- (sec below, § 8 (g)). We can well 
understand that unre-'trained exorcism became an 
abuse, and that exorci'ts needed stringent regula- 
tions. 

(AJ Ministry of ivomen . — It is not very easy to 
distinguish between the ‘widows’ who were on 
the Church roll for relief and those who were, in 
some sort, in the ministry. The widows in Ac 6' 
come under the former categoiy ; those of 1 Ti 
5“-’« perhaps under both, for v."t- seem to imidy 
niinistering. A deaconp", Phmbe, is mentioned 
in Ro 16‘, though Hort (Christian EccUsia, p. 208) 
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thinks that SiaAofos (fern.) is here used in a non- 
technical sense, and merely means that Phcebe 
ministered to the needs of the Church. Many 
think that • women ’ in 1 Ti 3“ {ywaiKas without 
article) means deaconesses ; note the q^ualiheations 
for deacons which precede and follow.' We also 
read of Prisca (Priscilla) joining with Aquila in 
his evangelistic work (Ac 18“) ; this was no doubt 
in private teaching, as St. Paul forbids a woman 
to speak in church (1 Co 14®''-, 1 Ti 2"'-). In the 
Christian literature after the NT we find frequent 
mention of a ministry by women. In the Apost. 
Ch. Ord. one of the ‘ widows ’ is to visit the sick, 
while the other two are to pray and receive 
spiritual revelations (see above, § 3). In the Test, 
of our Lord the ‘widows who preside’ (irpo/ca- 
O-fnievai) are an important order ; they are also 
called ‘presbyteresses,’ as corresponding to pres- 
byters, while deaconesses are mentioned as cor- 
responding to deacons ; deaconesses carry the 
Eucharist to a sick woman (ii. 20), just as a deacon 
does to a sick man (cf. Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 65). 
At Laodicea presbyteresses {wpea^urdes) are identi- 
fied with ‘ those who preside’ (can. 11) ; and their 
appointment for the future seems to be forbidden, 
though the interpretation is not quite clear. In 
early times widows or deaconesses were employed 
especially in the baptism of women. The dea- 
cone.ss is sometimes called ij Sid/coi/os (Ro 16'), but 
usually ^ SiaKdvuraa (Nicsea, can. 19 ; Apost. Const. 
viil. 19 ; Epiphanins, Eicp. Fid. 21). For further 
details see Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, p. 
83f.; J. Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, oh. v. 

It may be interesting to mve here Epiphanius’s list of 
clergy and other classes of Christiana in Exp. Fid. 21. He 
mentions bishops, presbyters, deacons, subdeacons, readers, 
virgins, monks, ascetics, widows, ‘ those who marry honestly,’ 
deaconesses (especially lor baptism), exorcists, interpreters, 
grave-diggere (or copiati*, see above, 1 4 (c)), doorkeepers ; and 
he adds : jeal i) iracra evTo^io. 

(i) Promotion. — It is a common, and in the West 
the usual, thing for a deacon and the lower officials 
to be in due course promoted ; but it is doubtful 
if this was often the case in the lirst three centuries. 
The ‘ good step ’ Ka\6e ; see § 8 (y)) of 

1 Ti 3'“ has been interpreted by Ambrose, Jerome, 
and some moderns, of promotion, though this is not 
very probable, and does not well suit the rest of 
the verse. The only instance of such a course in 
the 1st cent, is perhaps Philip, who in Ac 8 is one 
of the Seven, without authority to lay on hands, 
but in Ac 21® is called ‘ the Evangelist,’ that is 
(probably) one of the ‘ apostolic men ’ like Timothy 
and Titus who, though not apostles, yet shared the 
apostolic office (above, § i (a)). But, at any rate 
from the 4th cent., perhaps earlier, promotion from 
the lower to the higher offices became conmion. 
Those of readers and subdeacons are referred to in 
theTest. of our Lord (i. 44 f.), Apost. Const, (viii. 22, 
readers), and are implied by Basil {Ep. canon, tert. 
ccxvii. 69). Cyprian {Ep. xxxix. [xxxiii.] 5, ‘To 
the clergy and people ’) speaks of promoting readers 
to the presbyterate— this was because they had 
been confessors (of. § 7 below). The promotion of 
deacons is mentioned in the Apost. Ch. Ord. 22 (to 
the episcopate), Apost. Const, viii. 17 f., Ethiop. 
Ch. Ord. 24, and probably in the Test. i. 38 ; ex- 
plicitly also in the Codex Canonum Ecclesice 
Africance (can. 31 ; Hefele, ii. 470). Polycarp is 
said by the 4th cent. pseudo-Pionius (see above, 
§ 2 (i)) to have been successively deacon, presbyter, 
and bishop (§§ 11, 17, 23) ; and the Council of 
Sardica (can. 10, if genuine) says that a bishop must 
have been a reader, deacon, and presbyter, some 
time before becoming bishop. 

7. Honorary offices. — It appears from the 
Church Orders that confessors, i.e. those wlio had 
been apprehended in the persecutions and had con- 

1 Ano^er interpretation makes these ‘ women ’ the wives of 
the deacons ; but then we should have expected the article. 


fessed their religion, but had escaped martyrdom, 
enjoyed an honorary presbyterate. A confessor 
(o/uoXoytjT^s) hafi ‘ the honour of the presbyterate 
by his confession’ {Egyp. Ch. Ord. 34 ; Ethiop. Ch. 
Ord. 25 ; Canons of Hippolytus, vi. [ed. Achelis, 
43-47], Test, of our Lord, i. 39). It is, however, 
enacted in these manuals that, if a confessor is 
wanted for a bishop, he must receive the laying on 
of hands, or ordination. There is no evidence 
that confessors were ever allowed to minister, or 
to celebrate the Eucharist, without ordination. 
Indeed the Canons of Hippolytus {loc. cit.) say that 
a confessor has not got the form of the presbyter- 
ate, but he has obtained its spirit. An honorary 
presbyterate was possible, as there were many pres- 
byters in each place ; but an honorary episcopate 
was not possible, both because there was only one 
bishop in each see and because the bishop had the 
duty of ordaining others, which an unordained 
person could not do. It is noteworthy, and a 
sign of the earlier date of the Church Orders 
above mentioned, that the Apost. Const, (viii. 23 ; 
c. A.D. 375), while giving honour to confessors, yet 
repress their undue claims. This work says that 
a self-asserting confessor is to be cast out ; con- 
fessors are not to be ordained unless wanted as 
bishops, priests, or deacons, in which case they 
are to be ordained. It says nothing about the 
honorary presbyterate. 

That confessors were in some cases entitled to 
an honorary office is not the same thing as saying 
that confessors were preferred to others for the 
higher offices of the Church when they became 
vacant. Tertnllian {adv. Valent. 4) tells us that 
Valentinus was indignant, when he expected to 
become a bishop, because another was preferred 
before him by reason of a claim which confessor- 
ship (martyrium) had given him. It is not said 
that the confessor who was preferred was made 
bishop without being ordained. Eusebius {HE 
V. 28), quoting an unnamed writer about the 
heresy of Artemon, mentions a confessor Natalius 
who was chosen by the heretics as their bishop, 
apparently because of his confessorship (early 3rd 
cent.). Hippolytus {Hcer, ix. 7) relates how 
Callistus, having been imprisoned in Sardinia, suc- 
ceeded Zephyrinus at Rome as bisliop. Asclepiades, 
a confessor, became bishop of Antioch (Eus. HE 
vi. 11). But these and other instances prove noth- 
ing as to confessors becoming bishops without 
ordination. 

8. Transmission of the ministry. — In this section 
we enter on the consideration of a series of facts 
whose significance is much disputed. An endeavour 
will be made to state the whole of the facts as far 
as they are relevant to the early period with 
which this article deals. For a description of 
rites used in transmitting the ministry see art. 
OKDIJfATIOJf. 

(a) In the NT we find, in the case of the Seven 
(Ac 6'"*), that the people ‘elect’ (v.® ^feX^favro), 
while the apostles ‘ appoint ’ (v.® KarauTtia-o/iev) and 
set apart by prayer and imposition of hands (v.®). 
In 14®® Paul and Barnabas ‘ordain’ {xetporovi)- 
aavres) presbyters ‘for’ the people of Pisidian 
Antioch, leonium, etc. The word used is a general 
one, and does not necessarily imply laying on of 
hands. It is used for election by a show of hands, 
or (as here) simply for appointing. In the case of 
the elders (presbyters) at Ephesus, Ilort {Christian 
Ecclesia, p. 99) remarks that there is no indica- 
tion that St. Paul appointed them. Yet the phrase 
‘ the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops ’ (Ac -20®®) 
cannot be pressed to mean a direct authority of 
the presbyters received from God without human 
intervention, such as St. Paul himself had (Gal 1'). 
God works through human means ; and the ana- 
logy of 6"- 14® will lead us to suppose that, though 
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the people probably elected their presbyters, St. 
Paal appointed them. St. Luke is not accustomed 
to repeat details of this nature. In 1 Ti 4'^ the 
presbytery are said to have laid hands on Timothy, 
and in 2 Ti 1® St. Paul is said to have done so ; 
probably here we have the counterpart of the 
custom wliicli is found in later ages of the pres- 
byters and bishop joining in the ordination of a 
presbyter (see below). In 1 Ti 5'^^ Timothy lays on 
hands, though it is doubtful if ordination is here 
referred to. In Tit 1® Titus ‘ appoints ’ ((caTao-T-^js) 
presbyters in every city in Crete. We may notice, 
by way of analogy, another laying on of hands in 
Ac 8 ” 19®, which is not ordination ; this is reserved 
for the apostles in those pa-ssages, tliough ordinarily 
they did not baptize ( 8 '® 10“ 19®, 1 Co 1*^*’). 

For the .sub-apostolic period we have very little 
evidence on the point which we are now consider- 
ing. But Clement of Rome describes in general 
terms liow the ministry was appointed. 

‘ [The apostleg] preaching everywhere in country and town, 
appoilited their first-fruits, when they had proved them by the 
Spirit, to be bishops and deacons. . . . They'^ appointed (Kan- 
tTTTjo-ap) the aforesaiti persons [the bishops and deacons], and 
afterwanls they provided a continuan<'e,l that if these should 
fall asleep, other appro\ ed men should succeed to their minis- 
tration. Those therefore who were appointed by them (the 
apostles], or afterward by* other distinguished men 

with the consent of the whole Church . . . these men we con- 
sider to be unjiistlv thrust out from their ruiuistration’ (Cor. 
42, 44). 

Here we have popular election, and ‘appoint- 
ment’ {KarijraiTiS ; for this word see art. OrdIXA- 
TIOX) hy ‘distinguished men,’ i.e., not by the 
‘ bi.shops and deacons,’ but by such viri apostolici 
as Timothy and Titus. 

For the 3rd cent, we have evidence that only 
bishops (in the later sense) could then ordain ; for 
Novatian had to get, by a disreputable trick, three 
bishops to ordain Viirn (see below (e) and (/)). Finu- 
ilian of Cappadocia, writing to Cvprian about the 
re-baptism of heretics (Cyprian, A’p. Ixxv. [Ixxiv.] 
7 f. ), denies that heretics can bajitize, and saj-s that 
‘all powers and graces are e.stahlished in tlie 
Church where the presbyters preside vho posse's 
the powers both of baptizing and of imposition of 
hands and of onlaining.’ Then, referring to St. 
Pauls having baptized {■lie) John Baptist's dis- 
ciples again, and liaving laid hands on them that 
they miglit receive the Holy Ghost, Firmilian goes 
on to 'ay that the ‘ bi-hops of tlie.se times’ can hy 
imposition of hands .alone give the Holy Spirit {i.e. 
by eoiiliriiiation). His a.rgument is against admit- 
ting iierelics without re-baptisiu, because of St. 
Paul's action in Ac 19 : but his words neces.sarily 
mean that none in his day but bi'liops could receive 
heretic.s by eontirmation. With regard to the 
words wliicli lie uses in the earlier part ot ilie 
paragraph, we may remark that by ‘ presiding 
presbyters’ he must, being himself a bishop in the 
later sense of the word, mean bishops, even if he 
alludes to the custom of the presbyters joining in 
the ordination of a pre.'byter (see below) ; and it 
i.s signilicant that Cyprian tran.slates Fimiilian’s 
rpeufSiTcpoi by ‘ niaiores natu’ and ‘seniore.s,’ not 
by ‘ presbyter! ’ ; cf. also § 4 in the same Epistle : 
‘ we the presbyters and prelates.’ We notice here 
another instance, be.sides those mentioned above 
in § 4 {b), of bishops being still called vpfff^vrcpoi. 

At least from the 4th cent, onwards we find 
explicitly stated the rule tli.at only a bishop can 
ordain ; possible exce[itions will be noted below. 
As the Canons of Hi/jpolytiis, though not in their 
present form of the 3rd cent., reproduce very faith- 
fully the language of their source, which probably 
goes back to Hippolytus's time, and may even have 

1 c7rt^0FT)r. This If) a conjecture; the MSS have imvop-.i’, 
€7rifio,ii7ji-. anil the S\ ria<' versions apparently read eVl SoKifxrjv i>r 
iirl BoKL^^f) (see Lightfoot, Apo^t. Paf.he/s, pt. i., ‘Clement,’ u. 
132). Gore (Church and the Minis'rv, p. 25^, n.) renders ‘ gave 
an addiiLjnal iiii'in-'tion,’ retaining iin.vo^.-qv on the ngth of 
a ref’entlv dib' io\ . r- tl r.atin version, which has ‘ tkderunt.' 


! been written by him, it seouis likely that this 
1 explicit rule also goes back to Hippolytus's time 
i at least (see iv. [ed. Achelis, § 32] ; ‘ the power of 
ordaining is not given to [a presbyter] ’). 

In and after the 4th cent, (we have no earlier 
evidence on the point) we find a custom which is 
stiU prevalent in the West, that at tlie ordination 
of a presbyter the presbyters should lay on hands 
together with the bishop, though he alone says the 
prayer of ordination. This is found in the Egyp. 
Ch. Orel. (§ 32), the Ethiop. Ch. Ord. (§ 22), the 
Test, of our Lord (i. 30), the Gallican Statutes (§ 3 ; 
Hefele, ii. 411), and the Verona Latin Fragments 
(Hauler, pp. 108-110). These manuals emphasize 
the fact that the bishop acts alone in ordaining a 
deacon. This (as the last manual says) is because 
the deacon is ordained for the service of the bishop, 
and does not take part in council with the clergy, 
while ‘ on a presbyter the presbyters also lay (their) 
hands, because of the common and like spirit of 
the clergy {eleri) ; fora presbyter can only receive, 
he cannot give [this spirit], and therefore he does 
not ordain the clergy, but at tlie ordination of a 
presbyter he signs when the bishop ordains’ (see 
above, § 4 {b)). 

The custom of presbyters joining in the Iayin[r on of hands 
when a presbyter is ordained was apparently not known to the 
writer of the Apobt. Const. He says (viii. Iti): ‘tV'heu thou 
ordainesc a presbyter, O bishop, lay thy hand upon his head in 
the presence of the presbyters and’deacons, and pray,’ etc. He 
uses almost exactly the same words about the ordination of a 
deacon, while he does not, as the other Church Orders do, 
emphasize the fact that a bishop acts alone in ordaining a 
deacon. So in iii. 20 \se read, according to the best MSS : ‘ A 
presbyter and a deacon [are to be ordained] by one bishop and 
[so are] the other clerks.’ Three MSS here read ‘ by one bishop 
and the other clerks ’ ; but this cannot in any case be the right 
reading, for deacons were never ordained by the bishop and 
presbyters jointly, and moreover ‘clerks ’ must here mean the 
minor orders. See also above, § 4 (i>). 

The limitation of the power of ordaining to bishops 
is found in a large number of writers. For the 
Canons of Hippol gtiis s,ee ‘dhove. Tiie Apost, Const. 
.say that a presbyter cannot ordain even the minor 
orders (iii. 11, 20, viii. 28). So also \.\\t Etkiopie 
Didasc. (§ 14) limits ordination to bishops. Jerome, 
who energetically enunciates the closeness of rela- 
tion between bishop and pre.sbyter, yet denies that 
the latter can ordain : ‘ What does a bishop,’ he 
writes, ‘ that a presbyter does not except ordina- 
tion?’ {Ep. cxivi. 1 , ‘ad Evangeluni’). The case 
of Ischyras, which happened early in the 4th cent., 
is important in this connexion, and is related by 
-Lthanasius {Apol. c. Arian. Ilf., 76). Ischyras 
had been ordained presbyter by Colluthus, who 
was, Atlianasius tells us, never other than a 
presbyter. When after the Jleletian schism in 
Egypt at the beginning of the 4th cent. Alexander 
(bishop of Alexandria, A.D. 313-326) admitted the 
]>resbyters wlio had been ordained by Meletius 
(bishop of Lyeopolis), Ischyras was not even 
numbered among them, and therefore he did not 
receive ordination in that quarter (§ 11 ); but he 
was ordained presbyter by Colluthus, and all 
ordained by that man were, after the schism, re- 
duced to the rank of laymen ; and, Atlianasius 
adds, no one doubts it 12). The .same WTiter 
quotes (5 76) a letter of the clergy of Mareotis (in 
Egy pt) saying that I'chyras was no presbyter ; 
that be had been ordained by Collutbu.s who pre- 
tended to the episcopate [this is significant for the 
point of view of tlie clergy of Mareotis] ; and that 
all ordained by Colluthus resumed (at the end of 
the schi'iii) tlie same rank that they had before, 
.and so Ischyras proved to be a layman. Alexander 
him.self. in a letter quoted by Theodoret {HE i. 3), 
accused Colluthus of ‘ making a trade of Christ for 
lucre.’ and .'ays that he set up his sect liefore 
Ariii''' 'tqiaration. Colluthus was cleiiared by 
the Coiiiicil of Alexandria (A.D. 324) to lie only a 
presbytci. We mU't notice tliat tiic lefus.al to 
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fecoguize Iscliyras’ ordination was not due to the 
fact that Colluthus was in schism (as also Meletius 
was), but to the fact that he was only a presbyter, 
and therefore could not ordain (on Colluthus see 
also Epiphanius, Hmr. Ixix. 2). 

We may now consider certain possible exceptions 
to the above-named rule. 

(b) The 13th canon of Ancyra (A.D. 314). — This 
canon, according to one reading, seems to say that 
under certain circumstances a presbyter was al- 
lowed in Galatia to ordain. It runs thus : 

‘ It is not permitted to chorepiscopi to ordain presbyters and 
deacons, oAAa irpetr^vrepows (par. U&t. ^peor^yrepots) 

ir6Ae<i>f, unless permission be given by the bishops in writing in 
every (par. lect. another) parish ’ [i.e. diocese]. 

The words left untranslated are uncertain both 
as to the reading and as to their signification. The 
dative irpeiT^vTtpoi! is adopted by Lightfoot, who 
translates ‘nor even to city presbyters, except 
permission be given in each parish by the bishop 
in writing.’ This would recognize that city pres- 
byters might, if allowed by the bishom ordain. 
On the other hand, Konth, Gore, and Eackham 
read the accusative, and the last writer has gone 
into the readings with great care (in Studia Bibl. 
et Eccles., iii. [O.xford, 1891] 139, 194). This would 
forbid chorepiscopi to ordain city-presbyters with- 
out leave. If so, there is still a doubt as to the 
meaning of dXXd y/qv p.T]d4. Routh renders ‘ much 
less ’ ; Gore ‘ no, nor ’ ; while Eackham foEows 
Lightfoot here and translates ‘not even’ — he 
takes the middle clause as a parenthesis, and 
understands the canon to say that chorepiscopi 
may not ordain presbyters ana deacons in another 
parish, not even may they ordain town-presbyters 
(in their own parish) without the bishop’s permis- 
sion. On the whole, the readings of this canon | 
are so uncertain that no argument can safely be 
built upon it. It is a decided objection to Light- 
foot’s general interpretation that, if it were the 
true one, this canon would stand absolutely alone 
in 4th cent, literature ; the Alexandrian case (see 
below) is quite different. Another objection is 
that it would place the city-presbyters on a higher 
level as to powers of ordmatiou (of. ‘ not even ’) 
than the chorepiscopi, who at any rate were nor- 
mally bishops. For detailed discussions on this 
canon see Lightfoot, ‘Dissertation,’ p. 232 f. ; Gore, 
Chvrch and Ministrxf, note D, p. 338. 

(c) The Canons of Hippolyt us say (ii. [ed. Achelis, 

§ 10]) with regard to the ordination of a new bishop 
that ‘ one of the bishops and presbyters, who lays 
his hand on his head,’ is to say the ordination 
prayer. This canon has sometimes been quoted as 
if it said that ‘ one of the bishops or presbyters ’ is 
to do so. As we have seen, the Canons say that a 
presbyter cannot ordain, and therefore this is clearly 
not a permissible interpretation. But what does 
the canon mean ? Gore (p. 132, n. 5) supposes that 
in the original (we have the Canons only in a 
translation of a translation) the direction was 
that one bishop and one presbyter were to lay on 
hands and to say the prayer. This would be in 
accordance with the close relation between these 
orders elsewhere hinted at in the Canons (see above, 
§ 4 (6)). Yet this explanation does violence to 
the grammar of the text as we have it ; for all the 
verlS are in the singular. Another explanation 
may therefore be preferred, that ‘ unus ex episcopis 
et presbyteris’ means ‘one who has both the 
episcopate and the presbyterate,’ for we have 
already seen (in § 4 (b)) that a bishop was not con- 
sidered to cease to be a presbyter when he liecarae 
bishop. The facts of the transmission of the 
Canons make it precarious to fix certainly on any 
one translation of the words ; but they c.an not be 
adduced as an exception to the rule which we aie 
considering. 


(d) The succession at Alexandria. — iluch more 
important than the above is a peculiarity said to 
have existed at Alexandria in the earliest ages. 
(The matter is full of difficulties and may be 
studied in detail in Lightfoot, ‘Dissertation,’ p. 
230 f., and in JThSt ii. [1901] 612 f. [E. W. Brooks, 
Turner], iii. [1902] 278 [Gore].) Jerome says (Ep. 
cxl vi. , ‘ ad Evangelum ') that at Alexandria till the 
middle of the 3rd cent, the presbyters nominated 
(nominabant) as bishop one of their own number, 
and placed him in a higher grade, as if an army 
were to appoint (facial) a general, or deacons were 
to choose from their own body one whom they 
knew to be diligent, and to call him archdeacon. 
He then goes on to deny that a presbyter can 
ordain, in the words cited above (a). Somew'hat 
similarly, Severus, Monophysite patriarch of 
Antioch in the 6th cent, (we have his letter only 
in a Syriac translation), says that the bishop of 
Alexandria used in former days to be appointed 
(the Greek verb was doubtless KadtaTavbai) by pres- 
byters, but ‘ afterwards the solemn (or mystical ?) 
institution of their bishops has come to be per- 
formed by bishops.’ The word rendered ‘in.stitu- 
tion,’ mettasrhan fdhd, may mean either ‘ election ’ 
or ‘ordination’ (R. Payne-Smith, Thesaurus Syria- 
cus, Oxford, 1879-1901, ii. 2737). Jerome may 
mean, as some later writers understood him to 
mean, that the Alexandrian presbyters elected 
their bishop from their own number, and that no 
further ordination was necessary ; we should thus 
have, as an exceptional custom, a body of what we 
may call presbyter-bishops, vyho had been entrusted 
when they were ordained with the full powers of 
the ministry, including the ordination of others, 
though they delegated the function of ruling to 
one of their number. Or the meaning may be 
that, unlike other presbyters, the presbyters of 
Alexandria had the right of electing their own 
bishop without the intervention of the neighbour- 
ing bishops. 

Confirmation of Jerome’s statement has been 
found in three writers besides Sei erus. Ambrosi- 
aster’s testimony, however, as we have already 
seen in § 4 (b), is irrelevant. In the apophthegm.s 
of the Egyptian monk Poemen (Jl'hiHt ii. [1901] 
613) it is said that certain heretics accused the 
archbishop of Alexandria [probablj' Athanasius or 
his successor] of having his ordination (xcLporovla) 
from presbyters. This was in the latter half of 
the 4th cent., and Jerome distinctly states that 
the custom which he mentions had ceased a hundred 
years before. Certainly Athanasius was elected 
by the people and the bishops, and ordained by the 
latter (cf. art. Laity, § 4). Poemen, in his meek- 
ness, made no reply ; but, though the accusation 
was doubtle.ss a pure calumny, it may probably be 
an echo of some former peculiarity at Alexandria. 
The third writer is Eutychius, an Arab patriarch 
of Alexandria in the 10th cent., who says that the 
twelve presbj'ters of Alexandria, when the patri- 
archate was vacant, chose one of their number, and 
the remaining eleven laid their hands on him, and 
blessed him, and created him patriarch, and that 
this lasted till the time of Bishop Alexander (.x.D. 
313-326). Those who are familiar with the late 
ecclesiastical histories of the Eastern Churches, 
which are full of fables and of impos.sible state- 
ments, will hesitate to accept Eutychius s testimony 
as an independent conlirmation of Jerome. He 
probably depends on Jerome at third or fourth 
hand, and it is not surprising that he flatly con- 
tradicts him. 

We are, then, met with a per2)lexing series of 
contradictory statemeahs. But tliej- can hardly 
be all dismissed as entirely devoid of truth. Prob- 
ably there was at Alexandria in very early times 
.some i)eculiarity in the appointment or in the 
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ordination of bisliops, 'whether it took the form of 
the presbyters electing him or of their ordaining 
him. A great difficnltj- in the way of the latter 
supposition is the fact that Jerome makes the 
change to have taken place in the time of Origen. 
Yet Urigeii, who sufl'eied much from the autocratic 
authority of the bishops of Egypt, and especially 
of the bishop of Alexandria, and who was prompt 
to castigate bishops for going beyond their powers, 
gives no hint that in his own day a great change 
was taking place by which the Alexandrian pres- 
byters were being deprived of their rights (on this 
point see, further, Gore, Church and Ministry^, p. 
127 f.). On the whole, the remark of C. H. Turner 
(JThSt ii. 613) seems just, that ‘ it becomes harder 
than ever to discover the history and character of 
this exceptional system in detail.’ 

(<;) Some other exceptions which have been alleged are due to 
a misapprehension. Thus Paphnutius, a presb3'ter and hermit 
in the ^etic desert in Egj’pt in the 4th cent., is said by his 
younger contemporary Cassian, the historian ot Oriental hermits 
(Con/erences, iv, 1), to ha^ e ‘ promoted ’ a certain Daniel to the 
diaconate and presbyterate. The meaning here must certainly 
be ‘ to nominate,’ as is often the case even with the words ‘ con- 
Btituere,’ ‘ordinare,’ and the like. We read, e.g., of kings 
‘ordaining’ bishops and popes (see Gore, p. 341). To suppose 
that at the end of the 4th cent, a presbyter in Eg^'pt laid on 
hands to ordain, and that Cassian, writing at Marseilles in the 
5th cent , mentioned it without surprise, would indeed be an 
anachronism. Another instance is the statement by Cyprian 
that Novatus, a schismatical presbyter in Africa in the 3rd cent., 
appointed (constitud) Felicissimus deacon (J?p. lii. (xlviii.l 2, 

‘ ad Cornel.’). The meaning here is capable of being tested. A 
few lines later on C> prian says that Novatus, who had ‘ made ’ 
(Jecerat) a deacon, ‘ made ’ [Novatian] a bishop. But Cornelius 
tells us (Eus. SE vi. 43) that Novatian got tluree rustic bishops 
from a remote part of Italy to come to Rome, and when they 
were drunk to ordain him ‘ through a counterfeit and vain im- 
position of hands.’ Thus ‘making' a deacon or bishop here 
means ‘getting him ordained.’ (Eusebius calls Novatian 
‘Novatus’ ; on this see DCB iv. 58.] The story of Aidan lies 
outside our period, but it may be here briefly referred to. Bede 
sa\ s (HE in. 5) that the seniors of Iona, a.d. 634 or 635, * ordain- 
ing’ (ordtnanfM) [Aidan] bishop, sent him to their friend King 
Oswald to preach the gospel. Here ‘ ordaining’ can onl)r mean 
‘ procuring the ordination of.’ We know that the Irish and 
Columban monks had a bishop with them for episcopal acts, 
though they had no system of diocesan episcopacy. But in any 
case it is impossible to believe that Bode, the ardent upholder 
of the customs of Rome, would have accepted (as in fact he did 
accept) Aidan as a true bishop if he had been ordained by 
presbyters only. 


bis^p 


Bishops ordained by not fewer than three 
bishops. — The earliest example of this rule, as a 
definite enactment, is at the Council of Arles in 
Gaul {A.D. 314), which says that ordinarily seven, 
but at any rate not fewer than three, bishops are to 
take part in the ordination of a bishop (can. 20). 
The 4th canon of Nicoea says that a bishop is to be 
appointed {Ko.Bi(rra(jBa.(.) by all the bishops of the 
eparchy (province) ; at any rate at least three 
snail meet and ordain, the other bishops giving 
their assent in writing. The Apost. Const, (iii. 20) 
say that a bishop is to be ordained {x^ipKnov^icBai) 
by three bishops, or at least by two, and is 
not to be appointed ( naOiirTanSai,) by one ; so Apost. 
Canons, 1, Ethiopia Didasc, § 16. But this rule 
must have been in force long before the 4th century. 
Cornelius was ordained by 16 bishops (Cyprian, Ep. 
Iv. [li.] 8, 24, ‘ad Antonianum ’). Novatian was 
ordained, as we have seen (e), by three ; had the 
rule not been then in force, he would have been 
content with getting a single bisliop to ordain him. 
Mncli stress is laid by Atlianasius on tlie number 
of bishops who took part in his own election (see 
art. L.aitv, § 4). At the third Council of Carthage 
(A.D. .397) it was proposed that twelve bishops 
should be the minimum ; but tliis proposal was not 
carried (Hefele, ii. 408). 

An exception to the rule is found at Rome, 
where, at least from the 6th cent, onwards, the 
pope acted alone in consecrating bishops (Duchesne, 
). 361). And in the Celtic Church it was common 
or a bishop to be consecrated by a single bishop. 

The object of the rule seems to have been to 


ft 


secure the assent of the comi)rovincial bishops to 
the election. But in tlie ordination itself there is 
a variety of usage as to what part the bishops took 
(see art. Oedinatios). 

ig) Appointment of the minor orders. — In the 4th 
cent., when minor orders were developed, there was 
a certain discrepancy of usage as to whether certain 
classes of persons were ‘ordained’ at all, i.e. set 
apart by some solemn ceremony ; and also a distinc- 
tion was freipuently made between ordination with, 
and ordination without, laying on of hands. Basil 
distinguishes the ministers who were ordained 
without it from those ‘in orders’ i,iv (Saflpy, Ep. 
can. tert. ccxvii. 51). So the Apost. Canons 
(82 [81]) speak of the xciporoyia ^adyot, meaning 
‘ ordination to the higher ministry.’ * 

In the Test, of our Lord (i. 44 f.). Canons of 
Hippolytus (vii. [ed. Achelis, § 48 f.]), Egyp. Ch. 
Ora. (35 f.), Ethiop. Ch. Ord. (27), suhdeacons and 
readers are ordained without imposition of liands ; 
so the reader in the Const, through Hippolytus 
(13); and the subdeacon in the Gallican statutes 
(§ 5), which take the same thing for granted in the 
case of the ordination of an acolyte, exorcist, reader, 
doorkeeper (§§ 6-9). On the other hand, the Apost. 
Const, (viii. 21 f.) press the laying on of hands, and 
appoint it for the ordination of both subdeacon and 
reader. The Const, through Hippolytus appoint 
it for a subdeacon (11), but not for a reader. 

In many of these manuals persons holding cliaria- 
matic ofljces are not ordained at all. Such are 
confessors, virgins and ascetics, widows, exorcists. 
But there are exceptions, in which some of these 
classes receive an ordination of some sort, though 
without imposition of hands. In the Test, widow's 
‘who preside’ are ordained (i. 41) ; in the Canons 
of Hippolytus (viii. [ed. Achelis, § 53 f.]) one who 
wishes to be ordained because he has the gift of 
healing is not to be ordained until it is made clear 
that the gift is of God (other manuals say that one 
who has a charisma is not to he ordained, i.e. merely 
for that reason) ; in the Gallican Statutes (§ 7) an 
exorcist is ordained, and a book is given him in 
which the exorcisms are written. Virgins (ascetics) 
receive a blessing on their profession, not from 
])resbyters, but only from the bishop, in Gallican 
Statutes (§11) and the 3rd canon of the Council of 
Carthage, A.D. 390 (Hefele, ii. 390). 

0. The institution of a ministry by our Lord. — 
We now enter upon the consideration of theories 
as to the origin and development of the ministry. 
There are two main trends of opinion, and an 
attempt will he made to summarize them, without 
going into questions of detail, and without going 
beyond general principles. 

(a) It is held that our Lord founded a ministry 
to be a means of bestowing grace on the Church 
and for its government. For this purpose He 
founded an apostolate, and gave to it a commission 
apart from the Church at large. It is clear from 
Acts, and to a certain extent from the Epistles, 
that the apostles exercised an authority over the 
Church, and it is difficult to conceive that that 
authority was dne to delegation from the people 
themselves. Of such a delegation theie is no trace 
in the NT, and the position of the apostles after 
Pentecost appears to presuppose a distinct com- 
mission from our Lord Himself. The ministerial 
commission, whether given to the apostles or to 
the Church as a whole, was not bestowed till after 
the Kesurrection ; but our Lord foretells tlie gift 
in more than one passage. Whatever he the true 
exegesis of the promise to St. Peter after his con- 
fession of the Christ (Mt lO'-^'-), and of the phrase, 
‘Upon this rock I will build my Church,' the 

■ For 8aS),6r in 1 Ti S13 see atave, §6(0. The wortl is used in 
Eus. IIE in. 21 anrl at the Council ol Ephesus (i an ], .s d. 431) 
in the 8en«e ot the ‘ position ’ or ‘ order ‘ of 
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passage about giving the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven carries a commission of binding and loos- 
ing, i.e. of government. It is not a commission 
then given, but a promise that it rvill be given ; and 
the promise was fulfilled after the Resurrection. 
The commission is, however, not here promised to 
the Church as a whole. On the other hand, in 
Mt 18'^'- the Church ( iKicXria-ia) is spoken of as 
exercising discipline, and our Lord then gives (ap- 
parently to the Twelve, but this is disputed) that 
promise of binding and loosing which had already 
been given to St. Peter. ‘ The supernatural 
authority does inhere in the Church as a body, 
but the Church has (not by her own but by Christ’s 
authority) executive officers, and it is through 
them that her judicial power is put into effect’ 
(Gore, Church and Ministry^, p. 207). A distinct 
stewardship, however, apart from the powers 
promised to the whole flock, is foretold in the 
parable of Lk 12^*'^. This parable, as F. Godet re- 
marks (Com.*, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1887, ii. 108), 
assumes that the apostolate will be perpetuated till 
Christ returns, a ministry of the word established 
by Christ. The same writer adds that the theory 
which makes the pastorate emanate from the 
Church as its representative is not Biblical ; this 
office is rather an emanation from the apostolate, 
and therefore mediately an institution of Jesus 
Himself. It may be added that in the parable 
the stewardship is appointed by the Lord (note the 
future : ‘ shall set over his household ’), in order 
that the household may be fed, and that it will 
last until the Lord comes. 

The ministerial commission was given after the 
Resurrection, but it is disputed wmether it was 
given to the apostles or to the Church at large. 
The commission in Jn 20®^'“, with the gift of the 
Holy Ghost (i.e. vveOjua dyiov without the article) 
and the power of binding and loosing, was given 
on the evening of Easter Day, when only ten of 
the apostles were present, Thomas being absent 
(v.“). It was distinctly a ‘mission’: ‘As the 
Father hath commissioned (dWffraX/te) me, I also 
send (irefira^) you.’ But it is rmcertain whether 
others were present on this occasion besides the 
Ten. ‘ The disciples’ are mentioned (v.'®), but this 
often means the apostles. In the description in Lk 
24333., which seems to refer to the same appearance 
of our Lord, we read of ‘ the Eleven and them that 
were with them.’ The number ‘eleven’ is only 
a general way of speaking, for Thomas was not 
present ; in this passage there is no word of any 
commission. Putting the passages together, we 
may conclude that it is probable that others besides 
the Ten were present, but the indications point 
to the commission having been given only to the 
apostles. That Thomas had the commission given 
to him at another time can only be conjectured. 
In the First Gospel the commission is given when 
the ‘ eleven disciples ’ are assembled on the moun- 
tain in Galilee : ‘ All authority hath been given unto 
me in heaven and on earth. Go ye therefore,’ etc. 
It has been suggested by H. Alford (Com. in ioc.) 
that others besides the Eleven were then present, 
because ‘some doubted.’ But this is against the 
grammar. The ‘some’ must have been certain 
of the Eleven ; nor is it at all improbable that the 
apostles, or some of them, though they believed on 
Easter Day, yet allowed doubts to assail them after- 
wards. This hesitating faith was characteristic ; 
it was finally confirmed only by the Pentecostal 
gift. We do not know what account St. Mark 
gave of the ministerial commission ; but the author 
of the Appendix certainly conceived the commission 
as having been given to the Eleven (‘Mk’ le*'*'^-). 

I This word ‘ marks nothing more than the immediate rela. 
tion of the sender to the sent,' while the other verb denotes a 
delegated authority (see B. F. Westcott, Com. in ioc.). 

VOL. VIII. — 43 


The more probable conclusion seems to be that 
the special ministerial commission was given to 
the apostles to hand on in pe^etuity to succeeding 
generations, although the Church at large was 
given a supernatural authority to be exercised by 
divinely appointed ministers. For a fuller exposi- 
tion of this view see Gore, op. cit., oh. iv. and (in 
the later editions) note M. 

(b) A very different view is taken by Hatch 
(Organization of the Early Christian Church) and 
Hort (The Christian Ecclesia). Hort holds that 
the commission was given to the Church as a 
whole, and that the Church as a whole appointed 
the apostles, whose authority was due to the 
spontaneous homage of the Christians in Judaea. 
He thinks that the apostles were not commissioned 
by our Lord to govern the Church, but only to be 
witnesses of His resurrection ; that they were not, 
strictly speaking, officers of the Church as the 
Seven were (p. 231). He doubts if they had any 
authority outside Judiea. An indefinite authority 
grew up round them because they were personal 
witnesses. ‘ The Ecclesia itself, i.e. apparently 
the sura of all its male adult members, is the 
primary body, and, it would seem, even the 
primary authority ’ (p. 229). With regard to the 
commission in Jn 20, Hort thinks that others 
besides the apostles were probably present, and 
that, though perhaps the charge was ‘ directly and 
principally’ spoken to the apostles, yet it was 
spoken to them as representing the whole com- 
munity (p. 32f.). [There is no scriptural authority 
for Hort’s addition of ‘ adult male ’ to the 
narrative.] 

On these various views it may be remarked that 
it is common ground that the apostles were given 
the commission as representing the Church. The 
point in dispute is whether they received a com- 
mission from our Lord direct, distinct from the 
Church, i.e., whether they derived their authority 
from Him immediately or from the people to whom 
they were to minister. 

10. The orig(in of the diocesan episcopate. — We 
may in conclusion state very briefly the main 
theories which have been advanced to account for 
the universal existence of the diocesan episcopate 
from the 2nd cent, onwards. 

(a) The first view is that the diocesan episcopate 
is the successor to the apostolate, but localized. 
The old local ministry was represented by the 
presbyters and deacons of the later period ; and 
the supervisory ministry of the apostles, which 
was formerly itinerant, by the bishops who were 
now settled m one place. In this view the complete 
commission, which was held at first by the apostles, 
was given to certain viri apostolici and then to 
bishops (in the later sense) only, and presbyters 
and deacons never from the first possessed the 
commission to hand on the ministry to others. 
This was the more usual patristic view. For an 
able statement of it reference may be made to 
Gore, The Church and the Ministry. 

(b) The second view is that the diocesan epi- 
scopate was evolved, by apostolic direction, from 
the presbyterate ; or, to speak more accurately, 
from the body of presbyter-bishops. This evolu- 
tion was effected by one of the members of this 
body being given certain sole powers, notably that 
of ordaining. In this view the old presbyter- 
bishops had the complete ministerial commission, 
even as the apostles had it, but the complete com- 
mission was restricted at an early date to one of 
their number. This is the view of Jerome, 
Ambrosi.aster, and some other Fathers. It may be 
studied in J. B. Lightfoot's ‘ Dissertation,’ which 
upholds it. 

It is clear that either of these views is com- 
patible with either of those described in § 9. On 
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the one hand, the second view is compatible with 
the highest doctrine of apostolic succession, sucli 
as Jerome himself held. And, on the other hand, 
the first view is compatible with the belief that 
the apostles derived ml their authority from the 
people. 

Whatever \’iew be taken of the matters touched 
on in this and the preceding section, it is important 
to notice a point on which all are agreed. The 
Christian ministry is not vicarious, but repre- 
■sentative. The members of it do not form a class 
having a closer relationship to God than the laity, 
for every Christian holds personal communion 
with the divine Head of the Church (Lightfoot, 
pp. 181, 268 ; Gore, p. 76). All have direct access 
to God, and the minister does not perform the 
people’s religion instead of them. He represents 
the people to God by acting as their mouthpiece, 
but the worship which he oti'ers is the people’s and 
not merely his own. The sacrifice of prayer and 
praise is offered by all, though the minister may be 
the only one who gives audible utterance to it. 
He represents God to the people, as the human 
instrument by whom the word is preached and the 
.sacraments are administered. But he is not a 
barrier between God and the people. 

Literature. — The following works represent very various 
opinions, Anglican, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, and others; 
J. Morinus, de Sicris Ordinationitnis, Paris, 1^, 2nd ed., 
Antwerp. 1(395 ; C. Gore, The Church and the Ministry^, 
London, 1902 (1st ed., 1SS9) ; J. B. Lightfoot, ‘ Dissertation on 
the Christian Ministry ’ (in his Commentary on Philippians), 
1st ed., 186S (quotations from edition of 1903); sec also his 
.ippended note on 'bishop' and ‘ presbiter,' p. 95 ff.; T. M. 
Lindsay, The Chxtrch and the Ministry in the Early Centuries, 
London, 1002 ; E. Hatch, in DCA, artt. ‘ Archdeacon,' ‘Orders, 
Holy,’ ‘Ordinal,’ 'Ordination,’ ‘Priest,’ ‘Patriarch’ (a large 
fund of antiquarian information will be found in these articles), 
also Oiqanizatim of the Early Christian Church, London, 
18S1 ; A. W. Haddan, in DCA, art. ‘Bishop’; B. Shaw, in 
DCA, art. ‘ .Metropolitan ' ; A. J. Maclean, The Ancient Church 
Orders, Cambridge, 1910 ; L. Pullan, The Christian Tradition, 
Ijondon, 1902. chs. 3, 4 ; R. C. Moberley, Mtnisten'al Priest- 
hood, do. 1S97 ; F. J. A. Hort, The Christian Eeclesia, do. 1S97 
(posthumous) ; J. Wordsworth, The Ministry of iirace, do. 
1901 ; L. Duchesne, Christian Worship: its Origin and Ecolu- 
tion*, Eng, tr., do. 1912. A. J. MaCLEAN. 

MINOTAUR. — I. The myth. — Minotaur (o 

Mivuiravpos, 6 Tat'pos 6 Mivo; KaXovixevos,^ ‘the Minos- 
liiiir or ‘bull of Minos’) is in Greek myth the 
ofGpring of (^ueen Ba-sipliae's union with a bull, 
.iriil is represented as a man with a bull’s head and 
r.qil. As Apollodorus tells the story,* her husband, 
Minos, had become king of Crete through the good- 
will of Poseidon ; after telling tlie jieople that the 
gods had chosen him and would grant whatever he 
asked, he prayed Poseidon to send a bull from the 
sea that he might sacrifice it. But he broke bis 
vow, for, when the splendid creature came forth 
from the deep, he added it to his lierd and ottered a 
substitute on Poseidon’.s altar. To punish him the 
god inspired Pasiphae with an unnatural passion, 
gratified throiigli the artifice of Daidalos, who 
concealed her in a wooden cow. Slie bore a child, 
Asterios, surnamed ‘ the bull of Minos,’ who had 
a bnir.s head, but was otherwise like a man. 
Wai-ned by an oracle, Minos impri.soned the 
monster in the labyrinth built by Da!daIo.s. 
Moreover, tlie bull from the .sea was made wivage 
by Poseidon, and it was one of the labours of 
Herakle- to capture it and carry it to the Pelopon- 
nese ; thence it wandered to Marathon in Attica, 
and ravaged the country. Androgeos, son of 
Minos, liaving come to Athens and beaten all 
opponents at tlie gamt'. King .Egeu.s challenged 
him to go forth against the bull, v hich killed him.-* 
Minos, to avenge his son, made war on Athens, and 
exacted a.s a condition of pe.ace that every year 
(every ninth year, according to I’lut.arcli, Theseus, 

> Paua. I. ixiv. 1. 

2 .\pollod. n. V. 7, III i, 3, xv, 7, Epit. i. 7ff. 

•i Schol. Plato, Minos, 321 A. 


14) the Athenians should send seven youths and 
seven maidens to be devoured by the Minotaur. 
On the third occasion The.seus, who had overcome 
many robbers and, la.st of all, had captured the 
Marathonian bull, was chosen or ottered himself as 
one of the victims. When he landed in Crete, 
Ariadne, daughter of Minos, fell in love "with him, 
and, on his promising to take her to Athens as his 
wife, contrived with Daidalos that he should escape 
from the labyrinth, giving him a clew of thread 
which he was to make fast at the entrance. Hold- 
ing the thread, he penetrated to the Minotaur’s 
lair and slew him with his fists. Then he made 
his way out and escaped by night with Ariadne 
and his companions. 

Apollodorus omits the incident of Minos’ ring 
and Poseidon’s recognition of Theseus as his son.^ 
The story is further rounded off by 1‘heiekydes ; * 
Theseus sacrifices the Minotaur to Poseidon, and 
the injured god at last gets his due. 

In this form the story owes much to Attic 
dramatists, who depicted Minos as a cruel tyrant, 
while the general tradition .saw in him a wise law- 
giver and founder of Hellenic civilization.* The 
Attic version became an intricate romance in which 
Daidalos was almost as much the hero as Theseus. 
It credits Athens through him with the miracles 
of Minoan craftsmanship. It emphasizes Minos’ 
fraud on Poseidon, because the god’s son, the Attic 
prince Theseus, is to be the instrument of his 
vengeance. AThen, outwitted by Theseus, Minos 
imprisons the other Athenian hero, Daidalos 
makes himself wings, and his escape is the motive 
for Minos’ futile campaign and ignominious death 
in Sicily. 

The genuine Cretan elements in the rambling 
composite tale are the sea-born hull, so closely 
resembling the divine lover of Europa, the Mino- 
taur and the labyrinth, both figured on coins of 
Knossos, and the fall of the Minoan Empire in a 
Sicilian expedition (cf. Herod, vii. 170). The break 
between pre-historio and Hellenic Crete was in 
many respects complete, but the coins make it 
probable that the legend of a bull-monster clung 
to the pre historic palace at Knossos, and was 
adopted by the Dorian settlers. A. J. Evans, the 
excavator of the site, has shown how the complex 
of ruined walls, adorned with frescoes of bull-fights, 
in xvliich hoys and gills took part, and processions 
of tribute-bearers, must have helped to shape the 
story,^ The name of the labyrinth is explained 
with the help of \aPpvs, the Lydian word for 
‘ double-axe,’ * as meaning ‘ hou.se (or place) of the 
axe,' a sacred emblem -which stood in shrines 
within the palace and was often engraved on its 
xvalis and pillars. This may have been the ancient 
name of the palace, placed under the protection of 
a deity xvith whom both axe and bull were closely 
associated (hence the frequent juxtaposition of 
double-axe and horn.s ; see art. ^Eoeax Religion, 
vol. i. p. 145, fig. 5). The remarkable preservation 
of the rnins proves that they were lespected by 
the Greek and Roman inhahi'tant-., perhaps as the 
remains of the l.abyrinth, which the ancients 
located at Knossos. Diodoius mentions ‘the 
foundations of Rhea s house and a cvpiess-grove 

1 Paus. I. XI U. 3, describing a painting of the 5th cent. B.c. 
by Mikon ; cf. Bacchvlidcs, xvii. 

2 Frag. 106 (FUG 'i. 97j = 3chol. to Od. xi. 320 (Theseus is 
told how to surprise the Slinotaur as he sleeps in tlie nvxos, 
eiidenth the central point of a coiuentional maze; cf. § 3 
below). 

4 This conflict of views is discussed in the Platonic dialogue 
Minos, .31SD and 3'20E, and m Pint The_i, i.s. Both writers 
remark ttiat Minos made a mistake when he quarrelled with a 
citv like Athens, whose tragic poets could make or mar a 
! reputation. 

! *jn.ixx\ [1901] liTOff., BSA liii. [1901-n-2] 10;; 

] 2 Plat. Qwest. Greec. 302A. A cognate form would be the 

j name of Labraunda, the Carian town where an ave-wicldiiu' 

' Zeus n as worshipped. ” 
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which has been hallowed since ancient times ’ ^ as 
existing there in his day ; the tabus attached to 
such a precinct go far to account for the survival 
of the pre-historic walls in the midst of a classical 
city. He denies that any trace of the labyrinth 
remained/ but seems to he combating an accepted 
belief ; Philostratus/ writing early in the 3rd cent, 
after Christ, mentions the labyrinth as the chief 
• sight’ of Knossos. Late writers^ transfer the tradi- 
tion to the subterranean passages of a quarry above 
Gortyna, described by P. Belon®and other travellers. 

2 . The Minotaur in ancient art. — In the Cretan 
art of the bronze age we meet with a series of 
hybrid monsters, combining a human body with 
various animal-heads, which seem to represent 
demons (cf. .-Egean Religion, vol. i. p. 145) ; the 
types may have been influenced by the animal- 
headed deities of Egypt or have been generated 
locally by ritual dances in which animal-masks 
were worn. Among them is a Minotaur-like 
figure, the most significant instance being a clay 
seal-impression from Knossos which shows a seated 
monster with calf’s head and forelegs and a bearded 
man standing before it.® Bull-headed men appear 
in the archaic art of Greece and Etruria, and until 
the reforms of Marius a figure of this kind was one 
of the standards of the Roman army." The earliest 
representation of Theseus and the Minotaur is a 
small gold plaque from Corinth (Berlin Museum,® 
a work of c. 600 B.C.). In the second half of the 
6 th cent, the slaying of the Minotaur Mpears on 
black-figure vases, and, according to Pausanias, 
the Minotaur was twice figured among the mytho- 
logical groups on the Amyctean throne : (a) hound 
and led captive by Theseus (cf. the sacrifice to 
Poseidon mentioned bj( Pherekydes), ( 6 ) being 
slain by him.® At first isolated, the killing of the 
Slinotaur is associated on later black-figure and 
red-figure vases with other deeds of Theseus, a 
cycle which took shape at the beginning of the 
5th cent., when the Attic hero was exalted into a 
second Herakles. The Minotaur is drawn as a 
man with a bull’s head and tail ; his body is often 
spotted or brindled, and once sprinkled with stars 
(in allusion to his name Asterios), once with eyes, 
like that of Argos. He is naked and unarmed, 
but sometimes clutches one or more stones. 
Theseus usually attacks him with a sword, but 
an interesting group of vase-paintings shows him 
dragging the dead monster out from a building 
with columns ; here we may suspect the influence 
of stage-representations. Athene, Ariadne, and 
even Minos are sometimes present as spectators. 
Later design.s treat the combat as a wrestling- 
match, the finest example being a bronze relief 
from Pergamon now in the Berlin Museum.'^ In 
sculpture we have a metope of the Theseion at 
Athens, fragments of a group found on the Acro- 
polis (where Pausanias saw and described it), and 
fragments of two other groups in Rome, all repre- 
senting the combat.^® Campanian wall-paintings 

1 Died, V. 66 ; cf. Evans, in BSA x. 11903-04] 51, Scripta 
Minoa, Oxford, 1909, p. 103. 

2 Diod. i. 61. 

3 Philost. Vita Apollon, iv. 34. 

^ The first is Claudian, de Sexto ConstU. Hon. Ang. 634, 
written in a.d. 404. 

3 Xes_ Observations de plusieurs singularitez, Paris, 1653, bk. 
i. ch. vi. ; plan in T. A. B. Spratt, Travels and Researches in 
Crete, London, 1S65. ii, 40. 

6 BSA vn. [1900-01] IS, fig. 7a (cf. 76 and 7c), 133, fig. 45. 

I Plinv, Z/A' X. 16. 

8 Archiwl. Zeitung, xlii. [1884] pi. 8, fig. 3. 

8 Pans. in. xviii. 11. 16. 

13 Probably a mistake on the part of the vase-painter, who 
copied a stage-dre^s, the edges of which are seen at wrists and 
ankles. The v ase is in the British Museum (E 4S), and is signed 
by Douris (see .\ B. Cook, Zeus, i., Cambridge, 1914, p. 494). 

II A. Baumeister, Denkmaler des klass. Altertums, Munich, 
1SS4-88, fig. 1875. 

12 S. Rein.vch, Repertoire de la staluaire grecque et romaine, 
Paris, 1897-1904, U. 693. 


show Theseus standing over tlie dead Minotaur, 
white the rescued boys and girls press round, and 
some mutilated marble groups seem to have repre- 
sented the same scene. ^ 

Evans traces the origin of the Cretan type to 
certain Egyptian cylinders found in the Delta, 
which influenced Cretan sealstones from about 
the Vlth dynasty onwards. These in their turn 
borrowed types from early Babylonian cylinders.® 

3 . The labyrinth in art. — On coins of Knossos 
the labyrinth is represented by a pattern of 
increasing complexity, advancing from a simple 
fret-pattern, through a more or less elaborate 
swastika, to a developed maze.® On several vases 
of the 5th cent, the scene of Theseus's combat with 
the Minotaur is indicated by a panel of nueanders 
and similar patterns, evidently a conventional 
representation of the supjiosed ground-plan.'* The 
labyrinth, in fact, became assimilated to the mazes 
which have been familiar in most parts of Europe 
from antiquity to the present day — a large subject 
which cannot be fully discussed here.® In Italy, 
where the maze had been known as the Game of 
Troy {Truia inscribed uiion a maze on an early 
Etruscan vase), the name ‘ labyrinth ’ took ite 
place, and the Minotaur is figured in the centre of 
several Roman mosaic mazes. Similar pavements 
were constructed in Christian churches : they are 
especially common in the cathedrals of N. France 
— Chartres, Amiens, and others ; they were known 
as Domus Dedali or Chemin de, Jerusalem, and to 
tread their ■windings xvas a recognized form of 
penance. It seems that the original use of the 
maze, wherever found, was to serve as the track of 
a ritual dance. Plutarch tells a story which was 
evidently intended to establish a connexion between 
Greek dances of this type and the Minotaur legend ; 
Theseus had landed at Delos on his voyage home, 
and ■with his companions danced a dance ‘ which is 
still kept np by the Delians ’ in imitation of the 
windings of the labyrinth.® 

4 . Explanations of the m 3 rth. — {a) Eationnlistic. 
— According to Philochorus,' the Cretans said that 
the Minotaur was a general named Tanrus whom 
Theseus defeated at an athletic meeting ; the tri- 
bute-children were kept prisoners in the labyrinth 
and given as prizes to the victors; or else he was 
a captain whom tlie Athenians beat in a sea-fight. 
A modern writer, E. Fabricius,® who assumed that 
the quarry near Gortyna was the labyrinth, ex- 
plained its narrow entrances as a device for the 
guarding of prisoners made to work in its galleries, 
and supposed that this gave rise to the story of the 
tribute-children. 

(6) The Minotaur as an old bull-god. — W. H. 
Roscher * equated Minotaur = Cretan bull = Minos. 
E. Bethe “ has argued that Minos, son of the bull- 
Zeus and husband of Pasiphae, xvho bears a bull- 
son, was originally the bull-god himself. The story 
of Theseus and the Minotaur is a doublet of the 
stories of Herakles vanquishing the Cretan bull 
and Theseus capturing the bull of Marathon ; in 
each case the story is allegorical and represents 

1 Baumeister, fig:. 1876 ; Reinach, ii. 510. 

^Scripta Minoa, i. 122 ff., Nine ilinoan Periods {in the press), 

^ Brit. Mu 8, Coin Catalogue, Crete, London, 18^, pi. iv.ff. ; 
Cook, i. 476 ff. 

4 Illustrated by P. Wolters, in UMA, 1907, p. 113 ff., plates 
I.-IU. 

® For the literature see J. G. Frazer, pt. iii., The Dying 
God, London, 1911, p. 76 ff. ; and Cook, i. 4S4-190. E’. ans found 
maze-patterns painted on wall-plaster at Knossos ; in his forth- 
coming Nine Minoan Periods he derives the labyrinth-pattern 
in Crete, through the simple ke\ -pattern, from the Egyptian 
sign for * the pidace in its court’ which was taken over into the 
Minoan system of hierogh plis. 

6 PXnt.'Thes. 21, Lucian, d« 49, mentions the ‘labyrinth ’ 
in a list of Cretan dances. 

7 Quoted by Plut. Thes. 16. 

8 Koscher, s.r. ‘ Lab> rintho<5 ’ 

9 tji^r ^iene und Vera'anatn, Leipzig, ISJO, p. 136 ff. 

10 Rhein, Mus, kv. {1910) 211 ff. 
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the overthrow of Cretan rule. Herakles, who 

f oes to Crete to capture the hull, stands for the 
>orian colonists ; Theseus, who overcomes the 
same bull in Attica, delivers the country from a 
Cretan conqueror.^ On somewhat different lines 
J. E. Harrison argued in a paper read before the 
Hellenic Society in 1914 that the slaying of the 
Minotaur, son of the sea-born bull, expresses the 
downfall of Cretan sea-power ; ‘ the Minotaur was 
the primitive “point de repere” round which 
ultimately crystallised the complex figure of 
Poseidon.’ 

(c) The solar interpretation. — Pasiphae’s name 
connects her with the moon ; ’ her hull is often held 
to be the sun. Two recent writers have seen in 
the Minotaur a human actor impersonating the sun- 
god. J. G. Frazer maintains ‘that Cnossus was 
the seat of a gr eat worship of the sun, and that the 
Minotaur was a representation or embodiment of 
the sun-god,’ and suggests that Ariadne’s dance, 
the track of which was the labyrinth, may have 
been an imitation of the sun’s course in the sky.^ 
A. B. Cook, after showing that in Cretan myth 
the sun was conceived as a bull and that the 
labyrinth was ‘ an orchestra of solar pattern pre- 
sumably made for a mimetic dance,’ goes on to 
suggest that the dancer who imitated the sun 
masqueraded in the labyrinth as a bull — the Mino- 
taur, in f.act, was the Knossian Crown Prince wear- 
ing a bull-mask, a piece of ritual borrowed perhaps 
from Egypt.^ 

(d) The suspicion of human sacrifice. — The Mino- 
taur, like the horses of Diomede, is a man-eater ; 
the myth implies that it was necessary for Minos to 
gratify this appetite. W. Helbig ' saw in the story 
another version of Kronos devouring his children ; 
Kronos was banished by Zeus to the under world, 
the Minotaur by Minos to the labyrinth. There 
was a tradition that in old days in Crete the 
Kouretes had ofl'ereil luiman sacrifices to Kronos,* 
and the ‘ feast of raw flesh ’ ’ which Euripides men- 
tions in the famous chorus from his tragedy The 
Cretans, as part of the initiation to tlie service of 
Idaian Zeus, was open to a similar su.'-picion ; in a 
recently discoveied fragment of this pliiy Pasiphae 
taunts lici husband in terms which leave no doubt 
as to the charge.* Euripides probably had in mind 
the Cret.an mysteries in which the votaries tore 
with their teeth a living bull in commemoration of 
the eating of the boy Zagieus by the Titans.* But 
these mysteries stand in no direct relation, so far 
as can be seen, to the substratum of Minoan re- 
ligion ; they explain the cannibal element in the 
Euripidean story, but not the bull-form of the man- 
eating demon. I'lazer has conjectured that in 
Crete, as in other parts of the Mediterranean, 
children were sacrificed to a Moloch-like image 
with the head of a bull.** 

Phcenicians and Carthaginians sacrificed children 
to a bronze image of Kronos ( = El?), so contrived 
that victims laid on its outstretched hands fell into 
a furnace beneath. Rabbinic writers describe 
Moloch’s image in simil.ir terms, and add that it 
had the head of a calf.’’ Now Talos, the brazen 
coa-st-guard of Crete, who killed strangers by* hug- 
ging them to his red-hot breast, was by some called 
Tauros (Apollod. I. ix. 26), and a gloss of Hc^ychius 
makes him a by-form of the sun-god. A tradition 
1 Hbeia. Mn^. lev. 21S, 225. 

2 Paus HI. x-M i. 1. * Op. cit. p. 77. 

* Op. cit. 1 . 400 ff : cl. riiod. i. 61. 5 Ro:-'her, u. 3011. 

Porph\ r\ . rfc Ab,it. n. 5G, and Eusebius. Preep. Erninj iv. 
xvi. (p. both quotiny from a lost work by Istios on 

Cretan sacrificcs- 
" Kiir. Cret-’s, fra^' 4r2(NGii' k) 

^ Berliner Kladiikrrtex>' , Uerliii, v. li. 75. 
y Firmicus Maternu-i, de Ei rare prof. rel. \ 1 . 1 ff. 

^0 Op. cit. p 74 f. 

Died. XX. 14: schol. Plat Rep. 337 A. ami other passages 
collected by M Ma^er, in Ro'jclu'r, n. 

See reierenct'3 in (Jyuk, i. 7-J, note 1. 


as old as Simonides connects him with Sardinia and 
with human .sacrifices there ; ’ recent excavations 
have shown that the Sardinians of the bronze age 
worshipped a bull-god in subterranean temples.* 
Suggestive as these combinations are, however, we 
have no real evidence of any cult of the Minotaur, 
nor of human sacrifice to a Cretan hnll-CTod;* at 
most they prove that the Greeks were familiar witli 
the rites ot adjoining countries and used them to 
add a touch of horror to the local legends of 
Knossos. 

LiTXBATURB. — This is sufficiently cited throughout the article. 

R. C. Bosanquet. 

MIRACLES.— I. Introductory.— Miracles have 
often been studied in vacuo — a method which docs 
not tend to belief in them. It is better to have a 
standard of comparison, to study them in the light 
of those alleged of their chief worker, who, if any 
one can work miracles, is most likely to have 
done so. This is the point of view that will be 
taken in this article. Clirist’s miracles suggest 
imusual and striking power, presumably divine, 
used for beneficent ends, not to cause wonder, and 
this points to the essence of miracle. We there- 
fore define miracle as an occasional evidence of 
direct divine power in an action striking and 
imusual, vet by its beneficence pointing to the 
goodness of God. Mere wonders, by whomsoever 
wrought, would have a thaumaturgic aspect and 
would not reveal character — e.g., spiritualistic 
marvels. Christ calls His miracles Ipya, ‘works,’ 
or ffrjP’eia, ‘signs.’ 277/i€?a may be combined with 
Tepara, ‘wonders,’ in describing what the_ Jews 
seek or the work of false Christs. His own miracles 
are not called by Him rtpara, though He calls them 
Swdpiett, ‘powers.’ But the stress is on that of 
which they are signs — the love of God. 

All three words— ‘ works,’ ‘siens,’ ‘powers’— are used by 
Christ in describing His disciples^ miracles, by the Evangelists, 
and by triends and critics. The first two are favoured in the 
Fourth Gospel. 4 In Acts and Epp. rcparci and Juvttfieis are 
combined with arjpcla in speaking of Christ's and the apostles’ 
miracles. In Rev 13*4 the beast, in 16*4 devils, in I0« the false 
prophet, work urip.ia'. cf. 2 Th 2* and il_t 7‘42f.s Rev 12*.**, 
crniitiov €y T<t> ovoat'cti, throws lig^ht on tbo 6Xp6ct6cJ by tbs 
Pharisees (ifk 8^^ l^k Ili6). 

z. Miracles in the lower culture. — Whether the 
savage does or does not believe in a cosmic order 
is uncertain. Some savage mythologies certainly 
seem to suggest that he does. But he believes 
that the medicine-man, or shaman, has power to 
alter certain concrete events — e.g., to produce rain 
in time of drought, to allay storms, etc. In so far 
as he recognizes any order in nature, this action is 
really supposed to be contra naturam and thus 
corresponds to the popular view of miiacle.s. 
Hence it is not only a religious view of the uni- 
verse which suggests to the savage mind an elas- 
ticity in the order of nature, as Frazer insists.* 
It is elastic to the magician, as it is elastic to the 
divinity. This power of altering events is the 
power of magic in which every savage believes. 
He himself maj’ practise it to some extent by 
means of fetishes obtained in various ways, hut in 
that case the power is in the fetish. But more 
usually he attributes magical power to the 

* Hesych. s.c. ToAwv o .jktos ; Zenobius, e.v. SapSovios ye'Awv ; 
Suidas, 2ap5aP'to9 y«Au>?. 

2 Bull, Palef/iol. Ita^ . I'JUO, pp. 150-177 ; Mott. Ajit. dei Lincei^ 
xxiii. [1915] 313-136. These, Ookai niav be the veiy buildiii'^a 
which Greek writers attributed to Daidalos ; see pseudo-Arist. 
de Mirab. 10} (2); Diod. iv. 29, 15. 

3G. Murray, R>se of the Greek Oxford, 1011 , p. 156 ff., 

thinks that Minos’ periodic \isits to the cave of Zeus imply a 
cereinon\ of sacrifice and reju\enation, and asks wlietherthe 
tnhute-childrcn mav not have dit<l with, or for, the king in the 
ca\e of the fiuil-god. 

* Cf. also ra (Mt 211^'), rd t'l'do^a (Lk 131*), rrapdSofa 

(Lk 526) 

It is a fact that psychic gifts are often possessed by un- 
■ attractive and bad people. 

j 6 pt. i.. The Mane Art. London, 10]1, i. 224, pt. vii., 
' Balder the Beautiful, do. loid, u. 305. 
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iLicJicine-man, to traditional cnlture-heroes,* to 
tlie gods (Svliite’ or beneficent magic), or to 
sorcerers (those who practise ‘black’ or anti- 
social magic). Magic is a sort of thaiimatnrgic 
miracle, and is looked upon as something abnormal. 
If it were a normal thing, it wmuld have no aspect 
of mystery, as it has, and the magician would not 
be regarded as he is by his fellows. For the savage 
magic i.s mysterious, and everything mysteriou-s 
is more or less abnormal, magical, miraculous. 
Magic or thaumaturgic miracle, as believed in by 
the savage, includes power over nature — producing 
or stopping rain, sunshine, and wind ; cui'ing sick- 
ness, exorcizing spirits and demons, and removing 
barrenness ; producing fertility or increasing the 
food-supply ; causing success at hunting or fishing ; 
causing sickness, injury, or death. Other powers 
are shape-shifting, invisibility, and raising the 
dead. Generally the power by which these things 
are supposed to be done comes from an exterior 
entity of which some persons possess a large share 
— the Melanesian mana, the Annamese tinh, the 
Siouan wakan, etc." It is that which ‘ works to 
effect everything beyond the ordinary powers of 
man, outside the common processes of nature.’ It 
is a miraculous power, a theoretical force by which 
the savage accounts for magic in all its forms. 
MTiy magic should have come to be believed in, 
why some men should have been thought to possess 
magical power, is not clear, though various causes 
mi^t be suggested. One of these is the unex- 
plamed phenomena of the x region — telepathy, 
hypnotism, cure bj^ sug^stion, clairvoyance, in- 
spirational possession.® These exist among sav- 
ages, and would be regarded as magical, as to 
ns they are supernormal. They would suggest 
other powers still more fantastic. Magic or 
thaumaturgic miracle belongs to a quite primitive 
<tage of thought, but many of the actions attri- 
buted to the shaman are reproduced in the miracles 
ascribed to Lao-tse, Buddha, Muhammad, or to 
ethnic and Christian saints. 

3. The miraculous in the ethnic religions. — 
Mii-acles occur plentifully in religions at a higher 
level than those of savagery, and are freely ascribed 
to the great ethnic teachers and to saintly persons 
or ascetics in those religions. Asceticism and 
austerity are, in fact, sometimes a necessity as 
well as a guarantee of miracle, as they are aLo 
in the case of Christian saints. 

As for the great religious founders, it should be 
clearly noted that they themselves made no claim 
to work miracles. This statement is supported by 
their own sayings in most cases, or it may be 
proved from the early writings de.scribing the 
origins of these religions. In the Gcdhas, the 
earliest part of the Avesta, there are no miracles, 
and no very high place is ascribed to Zoroaster.^ 
Confucius was largely indifferent to spiritiml 
matters and avoided anything dealing with the 
supernatural. He is most unlikely to have made 
any claim to miracles, and in fact he said : 

‘To search for what is mysterious, and practise marvellous 
[arts], in ortler to be mentioned with honour in future ages : — 
this is what I do not do.’ 

Lao-tse was opposed to all magic, and was a 
man of liunible miinl. Buddha himself protested 

1 See Hkroes and Hero Gods; O. Grey, Polynesian Myth- 
f’loffij, London, n.d. [1S55], p. Ilf.; R. H. Codrington, J'he 
Melanesians, Oxford, ISOl, pp. 156, 163, 168. 

- Codrington, pp. US t , 101 ; P. Giran, y[arj{e et relitjio/i 
aanamites, Paris, 1912, pp. 21, 22, 157; E. S. Hartland, Ritual 
and Belief, London, 19U, p. 20 ff, 

>^0. Stoll, Saqijestion und Hyi/notutnut^ in der Volkerpsy- 
choloqie-, Leipzig, 1904; A. Ba&tian, Ceber peychische Beobacht- 
ungen h^i yatun-olkem, Leipzig, 1890 ; A. Lang, The Making 
of Reliijiun-, London, 1900. 

■* Cf. J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, p. 
80 . 

5XZ Kl, xxviii. L 20 iSBE xxviil. [1885] 303L); cf. G. G. 
Alexander, Confucius the Great Teacher, London, i890, p. 290. 


against miracles, and, tliough he knew of miraculous 
acts, he wa.s indifierent to them. When a disciple 
gained an almsbowl by a display of miracles, he 
caused it to be broken and forbade these. ^ Some 
sayings of his point to liis dislike of miracles : 

‘There is no path through the air, a man is not a Samana by 
outward acts’ — perhaps a reference to the supposed gift of 
walking on air. When an arhat flew through the air, Buddha 
is represented as rebuking him : ‘ This will not conduce either 
to the conversion of the unconverted, or to the increase of the 
converted, but rather to those who have not been converted 
remaining unconverted, and to the turning back of those who 
have been converted.’ He also said : ‘I command my disciples 
not to work miracles .’ 2 

Muhammad also knew of miracles, but he dis- 
liked them and wrought none himself. The people 
demanded signs, but lie disclaimed these, usually 
on the ground that they are powerless to convince. 
In earlier ages they had been regarded as lies or 
sorcery, not as div'ine acts. God’s revelation to 
the Prophet was tlie true miracle, and the Qur’an 
contained it.® 

Nor did any one of tlie great ethnic teachers lay 
claim to dimnity. Yet, in spite of this and of 
their own utterances about miracles, miracles are 
freely ascribed to them, sometimes even in the 
actual works whicli contain such disclaimers. How 
soon this process began it is ditticult to say, yet 
probably no very long time was necessary for the 
growth of miraculous legend. In many cases, 
however, as in similar instances in Christian hagio- 
graphy, it is possible to trace the growth of a 
miraculous story in successive versions of the same 
incident.^ The miracles and supernatural events 
associated with the lives of these men are either 
connected with their conception and birth or acts 
alleged to have been performed by themselves. 
The miracles of the former class are invariably 
lacking in lives contemporaiy, or nearly so, where 
these exist. There is sometimes a semi-miraculous 
origin (Lao-tse, Zoroaster, Buddha), but not a 
virgin-birth, for both parents are concerned in the 
act of conception.® The moment of birth is hailed 
by a great variety of portents on earth, in the sky, 
or in the lower regions. Unearthly lights are seen, 
mysterious music is heard. Prophecies of future 
gi'eatness are made. The child himself speaks, 
laughs, stands, walks, or announces his intention 
of saving the world. Or, again, the child is miracu- 
lously saved from persecution and danger of death. 
There are also wonderful signs at the death of 
some ethnic teachers, especially at Buddha’s death.® 

For wonders associated with the hirth of a bodhisattva or 
with the Dalai Lama in Tibet, see SBE xi. 46 ; L. A. Waddell, 
The Buddhitmi 0 / Tibet, London, 1895, pp. 247, 249 ; and for 
those connected with future beings in Zoroastrian belief, SBE 
xlvii. 105 f., lllf., 115 f. 

In the case of miracles of the second group bene- 
ficent actions are extremely rare, i.e. miracles 
performed to benefit others. As a rule, the 
miracles merely exalt their worker, and some- 
times they are of a kind to force belief in him. 
Lao-tse is said to have raised the dead, and 
Buddha to have healed wounds ; but these are 
occasional, and are in a minority compared with 
the great number of thaumaturgic acts.'^ These 
largely consist of power over nature and complete 
control over its processes, and are often of a most 

1 T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, London, 1880, p. 71. 

^ Dhamma'pada, xviii. 254 (SBE x. [18S1] pt. 1, p. 63 f.); 
ChuUavagna (SBE xx. [1885] SI) ; K. Bumouf, Introii. d I’hidoire 
du bouddhisme indten, Paris, 1844. p. 170. 

3 See Qur'an, v. 110 , vi. 34, x. 21 f . xiti. 60, xx\ii. 10 f. (SBE 
vi. [1900] 113, 119, 195. 233, ix. [19iiOJ 7, 35 f.. 46, 92, 100, 106, 
111 ). 

4Cf. Rhys Davids, p. 13 f. ; W. Muir. Life of Mahomet, 
l.ondon, 1S78, pp. 369, 690, 599. 

i SBE yd. [1891] 313, xlvii. (IS97J ISff., 138 ff., xi.v. [ISSS] 2ff. ; 
Lalitaeistara, tr. P. E. Foucaux, Paris, 1884-92. passim. Cf. 
.J. A. MacCuIloch, ‘Comp. Religion and the Historic r'hrist,' in 
Religion and the Modern World, London, 1909, p. 130 ff. 

6 SBE xi. [1900] 44, etc. ; Rhys Davids, p. 14. 

7 R K Douglas, Confucianism and Taoism, London, 1877, 
p. 179 ff. ; SBE rrU. [1882] 83. 
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grotesque and obviou=ly improbable kind. Buddha 
made floods recede, or parsed miraculously from 
one side of the river to another. Levitation, fly- 
ing througlr the air, and ascent to heaven are 
frequent miracles, or, as in the case of Buddha, 
treading on rvater, entering earth as if it were 
water, and passing through a wall.^ Understand- 
ing or influenciirg the thoughts of others d distance, 
change of form, and invisibility occur. Frequently 
the miracle- worker saves himself from accident or 
death. 

Some of these miracles are simply repetitions 
of the magical acts attributed to medicine-men. 
They are traditional stock incidents easily fitted 
on to the life of any person. Others are sheer 
inventions. Others may be exaggerations of 
actual events, perhaps in some cases of real super- 
normal powers possessed by this or that teacher, 
or of great shrewdness or spiritual insight. But 
they are generally of a most unlikely character, 
and have seldom a beneficent purpose, nor is there 
any historic evidence for them, even if they were 
of such a kind as would require it. 

In most of these religions miracles are commonly 
attributed to saints, sages, and ascetics. They 
bear a similar character in widely distant regions 
and under different creeds, and often run on 
parallel lines. Here again these miracles bear 
a curious likeness to many which are ascribed to 
Christian saints. Taoist, Zoroastrian, Buddhist, 
Hindu, and Muhammadan all believe in the possi- 
bility of the miraculous in the case of gifted 
persons. In Taoism those who through asceticism 
and saintliness ‘ rise to the Tao ’ become like gods 
and are superior to the laws of nature.’ In Bud- 
dhism the cause is profound meditation. By this 
the arhat gains transcendent faculties — the five 
abhijilds (‘magical powers’) and Uldhi, saintsliip, 
but also the power of working miracles.’ Holy 
men in Islam possess similar powers as a result of 
their faith, piety, and self-denial. They are also 
helped to them by the jinn and by knowledge of 
the divine name.’ The range of these wonders in 
the diflerent religions is very wide. It includes 
a great vauct}' of powers over nature— the produc- 
tion or cc'sation of storms or .sunshine, cau-^ing the 
sun to .stand .still, drinking u[) rivers, superiority 
to fire or water (e.ff., not being wet in heavy 
showers, or walking or p.assing through water) ; 
superiority to the limitations of matter and space 
(a common Buddhist attribute), the power of 
invisibility, change of form or of sex, invulner- 
ability, levitation and swift pas.sage through space, 
penetrating walls, mountains, earth, lengthening 
beams of wood, opening doors without keys, swift 
transference from one place to another. Again, 
light is made to stream from the lingers or hands, 
or miraculous supjilie.s of food are proviiled. 
Inanimate objects are made to act as if alive. 
Supernormal knowledge of distant events or of 
men's thought.s is asseited. The power of exor- 
cizing and dispelling demons commonly occurs. 
Less rarely the cure of di.sea.se and the removal of 
barrenness and even the raising of the dead are 
found.’ One method of curing disease used by 

1 S£E xi. 21, .Kvii. 104, -222, 240, 251 ; P. Big-andet, The 

Life or Legend of Oandmna, P.angooii, Isoo, i. '218. 

’J. J, M. de Groot, Religion in China, New York, 1912, 
p. 1S2 f . 

^SBE xxi [1384] Iff., xi. 40, 20rf., 214; Rhyg Davids, 
p. 174 f. ; art. M.vgic (EuilJhist), I i. These powers sometimes 
result from relii-ious exaltation in a previous life. 

* E. \V. Lane, The Modern Egopl’ane. Izindoii, 1336, ii. 45, 
Arabian Society tn the Middle Agee, do. IS-iS, p. 49 ; PR i. 2is. 

’ For these miracles see Douitlas, p. 22.1 and passim , de 
Groot, pp. S4f., 1.52, 136, 271 ; SEE \1mi 72, 1'.51., lilt , 115 f., 
XXI. 421 f., 42G, 42Si., xvil. 3, 76, 270, xiv, (lss2j 3iJ9, xtx. '260, 
XX. 8, 394, 396, xxi. 268 ; PR i. 7, SG. 191 ; B. C. Temple, ‘The 
Folklore in the Legends of the Panjab,' PL x_, [1899] 3^ff, ; 
M llonier- Williams, Bnihmanisin and Hinduism-*, London, 
1891, pp. 247, 266. 


Muhammadan wonder-ivorkers is to pass the hand 
over the part atteeted — perhaps a species of 
mesmerism.’ As to these miracles as a whole, 
there is no evidence tliat they ever occurred, and, 
as Burton says of the incredible miracles of Islam, 
collateral or contemporary evidence is never sought 
for.’ The question of supernormal powers will be 
discussed later. 

Occasionally, especially in Buddhism, Hinduism, 
and Islam, miracles are wTought by relics or at the 
graves of saints. As far as Buddhism is concerned, 
these are of a very dazzling kind. In Isliim they 
are mainly, though not wholly, works of healing 
or the removal of barrenness.’ In the case of the 
latter the spirit of the dead saint beget.s the child 
— a form of primitive belief (see Falby’, § o, vol. 
V. p. 687 ). 

Such miracles are occasionally said to cause 
belief. Those to be wrought in future ages on 
behalf of Zoroastrianism will make all mankind 
believe in the good religion (e.g., causing the sun 
to stand still). Those wrought by Buddhists also 
cause conversion, especially incredible marvels in 
the world of nature.’ 

4. Classical miracles. — This group, as it in- 
cludes so largely miracles of healing, may be con- 
sidered by itself. These xvere mainly the result of 
divine rather than human agency and they cluster 
around the practice of incubation (g.u.), or ‘ temple- 
sleep.’ The patient, after ritual and sacrifice, 
■slept in the temple ; in the course of his sleep he 
dreamed that the god touched and healed, or 
opened his body and cured him (? an operation 
under hypnotic influences), or indicated a remedy 
either directly or by .symbolic means. The actual 
healing was speedy or more gradual, and in some 
instances — e.g., that of Aristides in his Sacred 
Orations — it was prolonged over many years, yet 
the god was always supposed to intervene. The 
stela recording miraculous cures found at Epi- 
dauros are obviously fictitious— a kind of adver- 
tisement of the shrine.’ There is no reason, 
however, to doubt that cures of a more or less 
miraculous aspect did take place— the result of 
faith-healing or of a strong mental suggestion, 
aided by all the adjuncts of the place (the ritual, 
the dream, the medicaments).’ It is not impossible 
that in sleep the subconscious self may cause 
dreams about diseases, of the early indications of 
which it has become aware, or might even suggest 
a cure. The dream-cures may have been basetl on 
phenomena of this kind. The hero-god mainly 
concerned was Asklepios, who was thought once 
to have been a human healer and to have raised 
the dead, while xvonderfnl events — e.g., brilliant 
light — were associated with his birth.’ 

Healing miracles were also xvrought by images 
of gods, lieroes, or famous persons. Other miracles 
were wrought by such images — they moved, wept, 
spoke, ami gax’e advice — and there are numerous 
parallels to this in all religions, even in Christi- 
anity.” Mythology and popular belief also ascribed 


‘ a. Burwri, i4 49tory 0 / London, 1851 n 229 
’ Ib. p. 2-29, . r- ■ 

3 a Beal, Ro^nlic Legend of Sdkya-Buddha, Ix)ndon, 1875, 
PP- ^ S. 1. Curtiss, PrimUive 

■gemitu; Religion To-dau, London, 190-2, -no 752 1152 157f- 
Lane, ii. 54 ; Temple, toe. cif. ; i, i.,4f ’ ’’ 

’ SBE V. (188' I] -231 f., xxi. 421, 426, 428 
’creiv. 951f. 

® For incubation see E. Thr.uaer, in Pauly-Wisgowa, ii. 
XI tt' ’ 1. aavvadias. To lepoi- too ’.ItriAijirtou, Athens, 1900 ; 
M. tiaoiilton, I)icuoo,ti"U, London, IDOti j artt. Health and 
Gods op IIealin'o (Greek), Lvci batios. 

7 Pliny, HM xxvi. 3; Julian, c. Christianas, p. 300, ed. 
B. J. Neumann, Leipzi'4, ISS'l. 

sciein. Alex Cohort, ad Gentes, xi. (3-2); Plutarch, Aratus 
. 32; Ln.'ian, Deonim Cone. 12, Philooe. 18 f. ; L L. Lereno-er- 
I Ferau'l, Superstitions et siirviranc, s, Paris, 1895-96 11 luf - 
' S' "'cinreich, Antike Ueilongsmuider, p. 137ff. ■ j' Grimm’ 
Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. S. .stalh l,raS3, London 183'’-8S i’ 
1141., IT. 1320f, ; of, v-i, 553’. ' -os, 1. 
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great wonders to relics of gods or heroes. Some of 
these were multiplied exactly as mediaeval relics. 
They were miraculously found, and various places 
disputed their possession.* Healing also took 
place at tonihs of heroes. Le.ss common are 
miracles by human wonder-workers. Tacitus 
speaks of Vespasian curing blindness and lame- 
ness,* and the fictitious life of Apollonius of Tyana 
by Philostratus contains miracles at his birth and 
death, healinf ’ ■ ■ ' ■ ' if demons. He 

may have had gifts, but some 

of the stories e NT miracles. 

Others are told by none but Philostratus.^ The 
emissaries of the impostor Alexander of Abono- 
teichos iq.v.), according to Lucian’s life of him, 
credited him with healing and with r aising the dead. 

5 . On the whole the miracles of ethnic religions 
do not possess an air of truth. They are incidents 
ascribed to this or that person, some of whose 
doings, on account of his greater insight or skill, 
may have seemed miraculous. Some, however, 
may be supernormal phenomena. As to the cases 
of healing, they are seldom asserted of individual 
teachers, but rather in connexion with shrines and 

'■ '■ L ■ ‘ ■ nay explain such 

■ ■ . - of life or healing 

power from another sphere was also present is a 
question which must always be an open one (see § 12 ). 

6 . Miracles in the OT. — Roughly speaking, the 
miracles of the OT fall into two groups, those con- 
nected with Moses and Joshua, and those connected 
with Elijah and Elisha. The documents describing 
these are of a date far removed from the events 
described, and their evidential value is thus small. 
Some of the miraculous events are doublets of each 
other, and in tho.se of Elijah and Elisha a kind 
of artificial parallelism is to be observed. The 
narratives are in some cases composite, and a more 
or less non-miraculous substratum may be traced. 
Many of the miracles have a strong thaumaturgic 
aspect, and they suggest that, as in the case of 
ethnic religious teachers and the Christian saints, 
it was not enough that the outstanding character, 
insight, and leadership of Moses or Elijah should 
be recorded, but miracles should also be ascribed 
to them. While, in the case of Elijah and Elisha, 
it is not impossible that they had some gift of 
healing— which might then be the point d’appni 
of the miraculous legend attached to their history 
—it is remarkable that in the case of the greater 
prophets, save once with Isaiah (2 K 20®' ), there 
is no thaumaturgic element. The idea of God 
which the miracle stories reflect is not of the 
loftiest kind, but rather that of men at a lower 
spiritual level. The spirit animating some of the 
miracles resembles that which animates barbarous 
men. There is aggressiveness, ruthlessness in 
dealing with human life where men do not know 
or worship God, and intolerance. Few of the 
miracles have that beneficent aspect which we 
find in the majority of the NT miracles. Again, 
there is a certain materialism in the method of 
describing the miracles — e.g., in the idea of speak- 
ing face to face with God. Some of the miracles 
are magical, and are alleged to have been copied 
by pagan magicians (Ex ynciti 87 )_ Others seem 
to reflect the traditional beliefs of the Semites — 
e.g., that of God’s manifestation in fire — or are 
traditional stories rather than true histories. 
Some, no doubt, have a symbolic value, as when 
a record of spiritual revelation is told in material 
terms (the burning bush, the revelation to Elijah — 

1 Paus. V . 13. 7 ; HN xxviii. 4 ; Herod, i. 67 f. ; Plutarch, de 
Genio Socr. if., Theseus, 36; P. Decharme, ilythologie de la 
Grkce antique, Paris, 1879, p. 302 f. ; L. F- A. Maury, Bust, des 
religisyns de la Gtece antique, do. 1857-59, ii. 52. 

2 Tac. UUt. Iv. SI ; Suet. Vesp. 7. 

® In Honour of ApiAl. of Tyana, ed. S. Phillimore, Oxford, 
1912, pp. Ixx\i, Ixxx, text iii. 33. 39, iv. 45, \ii! 5 


the latter a reminder that miracles as outward 
phenomena parallel to thunder, fire, etc., are a 
lower kind of testimony to God). Some of the 
miracles — e.g., the ten plagues — are regarded as 
direct divine interpositions. It is possible, doubt- 
less, to suppose that God made use of existing 
phenomena to efiect His purposes. It is equally 
possible that phenomena coincidental with a crisi.s 
in the nation’s history may have been regarded 
as direct Providential interpositions. Especially 
would this be the case if prayer for deliverance 
had preceded them. Such answers to prayer must 
not be ruled out, and all such answers have a 
miraculous aspect. They show the superiority of 
spirit to matter (see below, § i 6 ). This is also 
true of the event on Carmel, when Jahweh’s 
superiority to Baal was clearly seen in answer to 
Elijah’s prayer. There was some divine interven- 
tion, even if that is explained thaumaturgically or 
associated with rather ruthless methods. Again, 
we need not doubt that God led His people ‘ with 
a mighty hand, and with an outstretched arm, . . . 
and with signs, and with wonders’ (Dt 26®). We 
need not doubt that in the movements of history 
He does ‘make a way to His indignation’ (Ps 78®') 
against the unrighteous. But whether the lead- 
ing and interpositions were in the manner depicted 
is open to question. A strong belief in divine 
deliverance might easily lead to the formation of 
legendary accounts of it. The real miracle in the 
OT is the growth of the idea of God, the strong 
sense of the divine presence in the world, divine 
guidance in the affairs of the universe and of men. 
The real religion of the OT lies elsewhere than in 
the accounts of separate miracles. It is found in 
the growth of a spiritual religion, in such docu- 
ments as that which tells of creation, intheiecoids 
of spiritual expeiience and aspiration, in the 
jihenomenon of prophetism. 

7 . The miracles of Christ.— (o) When the docu- 
ments composing the Gospels are examined, it is 
found that even in the earliest there is no non- 
miraculous substratum ; aU alike contain miracles. 
By every one Christ’s teaching is admitted to be 
marvellous, yet authentic. This raises a presump- 
tion that the marvellous deeds are also authentic. 
The date of the documents is sufficiently near to 
the events recorded to admit of authenticity, and 
the evidence is as good as anything short of signed 
scientific evidence is likely to be. The writers 
were men who knew themselves to be witnesses, 
and had regard for truth. 

( 6 ) Christ ascribes His miraculous power to God, 
as He does His teaching (Jn 1P“). There is a real 
divine work being done (Lk 11^, Mk o'®, Lk S*® ; 
ef. Jn 9® 14'“). So also the v\itnesses of 

the miracles regard them (Mk 2'®, Mt 9® lo*', Lk 
7'* 9*® 18'*®). Yet power is inherent in Christ, as 
the method of the miracles shows, or the definite 
‘ I will ’ (Mk 1"). Here also the people recognize 
this inherent power (Mk 7®'). All power is dele- 
gated from God, as Christ taught. Hence the 
power to work miracles is not neces.-,arily confined 
to Christ (Mt 12 *‘), though He has that power in a 
supreme degree. 

(e) Christ as sinless is a moral miracle without 
a priori likelihood, therefore there need be no a 
priori objection to His miracles, which generally 
tend to rectify an unnatural, disonlered state in 
the world. Unlike Buddha, Christ had not to 
grope His waj'’ to perfection — an instructive con- 
trast. The sinless Christ was in unison with the 
forces of the divine will. Hence power to cure 
disease flowed from Him who was untouched by 
disease.* So, also, in whatever way He was divine 

1 Cf. D. W. Forrest, The ChrUt of Bieto, >/ and of Experience, 
Edinburgh, ISOt, pp. 117 f., 157 ; A. Morris Stewart, The Crovrn 
of Science, London, 100-2, pp. 74, 80. 
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He was certainly more than man. His powers 
would thus be greater than those of ordinary men, 
and might therefore he miraculous. 

(il) Christ’s miracles are in harmony with His 
personality and teaching. There is an air of 
naturalness and ease about the miracles not found 
elsewhere. He never doubts His own power to 
work them, never falters in exercising it. His 
method, unlike that of other healers or exorcists, 
causes amazement, showing that it was not similar 
to theirs. He casts out demons with a word, or « 
distance, and no mere faith-healing or magical 
exorcism accounts for these cures. Yet there is an 
economy in the use of miracles which we do not 
find in ethnic narratives, while, again, Christ never 
works miracles for Himself. 

(e) But, if miracles are so easily ascribed to 
great ethnic teachers, why should they not have 
been ascribed to Christ? This is certainly a 
pos'-ibility, nor need we deny that there was time 
enough for a miraculous legend to grow. But all 
the facts must be faced. The greater part of the 
Gospels is from eye-witnesses who had no wish to 
deceive. Ko miracles are recorded of John the 
Baptist. The basis of the narrative is true, and it 
contains miracles as well as the wonderful teaching. 
In several cases the teaching is intimately connected 
with the miracles, indeed springs out of them.* If 
Christ wTought miracles at all, it is not impossible 
that there would be a tendency in a biographer 
to exaggerate the miraculous. But, again, the 
miracles as a whole are very different from those 
a.scribed to ethnic teachers, as may be seen by 
comparison. AVe have eveiy reason to believe that 
Christ wrought miracles, even if the truth of any 
given miracle cannot be asserted or demands 
investigation. The miracles are in keeping with 
Christ’s personality, and vice versa, and the im- 
pression made by them on the people, on inquirers 
(Jn 3b, and on hostile critics who admitted their 
truth is of great importance. 

(f) Comparing Chri-t with ethnic teachers or 
Christian saints, we find that they never claimed 
to work miracles, and di.sliked them, w'hile Christ 
made such a claim. If He refused to work a sign 
from heaven (Mk 8"), this is really a proof of His 
pow er to work signs of a kind,'* but not of the kind 
so liberallj’ allowed to ethnic teacher.-^. Christ’s 
miracles are beneficent, never egoti.stical like 
Buddha’s or even those of Christian saints ; their 
setting is different from those of the ethnic 
religions ; they are harmonious with the character 
of the worker ; they have invariably a moral and 
spiritual quality not found elsewhere. 

(g) Miracles, properly regarded, assist faith. 
But was this the primary purpose of Christ s 
miracles? AYere they mere credentials of Ills 
mi-'sion ? This is doubtful. Beneficence was 
primary, and often forestalled the faith of the 
person concerned (Mk 3’*, Bk 7", Jn 5-'), as it did 
m the ( Use of demoniacs. Crowd.s of people were 
doubtle.ss intiuenced by the miracle.s, especially by 
their unique character, for they produced fear olr 
amazement even if that was followed by prabe to 
God (Lk 7'®, Mt 15®')- The result was that crowds 
of people flocked to Christ and forced on Him 
a popularity which He disliked and from which 
He sometimes withdrew (Mk !■“, Lk 5'®' ). One 
whose credentials were miracles would have acted 
otherwise. The multitude connected the miracles 
with Christ’s Messiahship (Mt 12^, Jn 16'**-) — a 
belief which He did not at first encourage (cf. Lk 
4*', Mk 3’*'’). AATien John sends to know if He 
is Messiah, He points to His works of mercy (Mt 

*_Cf. F. Godet, Lectures in Vejenee of the Chrietuln Faith\ 
Edinburgh, p. 114 f.: A. B. Bnjce, The Miraeuhms Ele- 
mmt in the Gospels, do. ISSr,. p. 104. 

* Pace P, W. Schmiedel, L’D‘, eol ISSl ; cl. J. R. Seeley, Eeee 
cIoTTK^, London, 186*5, Prefat's, p. viii. 


11“); the stress is on these, rather than on 
Messiahship. Miracles are not wrought to cause 
belief in it ; miracles are works of mercy, and 
their merciful rather than their miraculous char- 
acter is important. They are part of a spiritual 
mission rather than proofs of it. Disbelief in the 
worker’s power shows hardness of heart, for the 
mercy and love displayed, rather than the miracu- 
lous power, are spurned (cf. Mk 3^‘*- 5** 6*®, Mt 
1 121-23, Lij 1013-15) Mere popularity was distasteful, 
and silence about a cure is often enjoined. 

The exception in Mk 519 is explainabie because Christ was 
unknown in Gadara and was ieaving it. What the man was to 
tell ot was the divine mercy. 

True, Christ’s compassion often overcame His 
dislike of mere popularity, while this popularity 
might sometimes indicate a genuine faith and love. 
But, if Christ works miracles at all to evince faith, 
it is not the faith of a fickle crowd, but the faith 
of the individual. Such an individual or those who 
intervened for him would already have faith, and 
that faith would be augmented i Jn 4®*, Lk li*®*"). 
Yet even here it is an existing confidence that 
is rewarded rather than a divine mission that is 
proved. 

Christ does not appear to rank His ‘ works ’ very high, as the 
phrasing of Jn 535 shows. Works are of less importance than 
the personal appeal of Christ (Jn 1027a. ■ cf. Ifitf.). Christ’s 
personality and His words are witnesses far more than His 
works (Jn S*>t. e^f . ; cf. 851). This lower position corresponds 
to the refusal to work a sign to sceptics ; cf. also Jn 2029. 

The disciples followed Christ first as a result of 
the impression which His personality had made on 
them. Later the efiect of His miracles — those only 
of the non-healing group — on them is sometimes 
noted. In spite of the comment in Jn 2", the 
disciples must already have believed. In other 
cases new thoughts are suggested to them, or a 
confession of belief is made (JNlk 4®' 6®' ; cf. Mt 14*®). 
The miracles, however, were not wTought prim- 
tuily for these purposes, but to quell fears or to 
confirm existing confidence. Even the lesson of 
the withered fig-tree is not that of the power of 
Christ, but of faith in God and of what faith can 
do (Mt 2129). The true attitude is seen in Jn 2H, 
when recognition follows the miracle. The act is 
consonant with a personality already knowm and 
loved. The cumulative effect of miracles was no 
doubt to quicken understanding of Christ, and we 
remember that the great miracle of the Resurrec- 
tion was what finally conrinced the disciples of 
Christ’s true nature.* Still, on the whole, the 
miracles were not meant to force belief or to act as 
credentials. They were part of a divine mission, 
and had their value, but it was rather that of con- 
tributing to a better understanding of a personality, 
not as a proof of it, and that because they were 
signs [arjp.e'ia) of a divine compassion. As for the 
people, their amazement was at the authority, 
ease, and naturalness of Christ’s method, seen also 
in His teaching (Mk 122 - 22 . pf •jssr.) Signs are 
part of a revelation which confirms itself, for, when 
as thaumaturgic displays they are sought,® refusal 
follows, or a .symbolic answer, or some piece of 
spiritual teaching.® 

There ia no real coiilrajietion in Jn 1524, for elsewhere the 
works are a A\itness to diAine loA’e (32 7^1 iiot ns a 

mere proof of it, but becaU'^e they are done out of love. Men 
who do not see such loAe are spiutually blind, and to th-’t 
degree in sin (cf. Mt 1120 ^ Mk 1020 ). in the miracle on the 
parairtic, which is said to witness to divine authority, Chn.st’s 
authority had been derided, and proof was necessary (Mk -’lOf.) 

In the case of the raising of Lazarus, this is done that ‘ they 
fdisciples and bystanders] may behe\e’ (Jn 1115.42), Many 
bystanders did believe ; others did not. Yet Martha’s exist- 
ing faith IS the condition of this miracle (cf. v.25ff- with v.40). 

1 Even by the apostles miracles are seldom referred to as 
haring an evidential character. Cf. A. T. Lyttleton, The Place 
cf Miraclee tn ReU-n'on. London, 1S'*0, p. 53 f. 

2 Lk 1116 1^31, Mk 311 . Such a sism from heaven is seen in 
Rev 121. 3. 

3 Mk SUf., Jit 1238 I 61 f. ; c, Jn 2 If 44 ? p,30, Lk ] js os. 
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Here and elsewhere in this Gospel a theory of its author that 
miracles cause belief is at work (2tt 93 11^). In this miracle 
Itelief of a specific kind — in Christ’s power over death — ^is to be 
taught to those who believed in Him already. 

Generally healing is the reward of faith, Christ’s 
power working wiSi the person’s faith. There is 
thus more than subjective faith-healing, for with 
Christ there is ‘power to heal,’ obvious enough 
where the frdth of the person healed is not in 
q^uestion. Where there was no faith, but consci- 
ous opposition, miracle was naturally impossible 
(Mk 63). Christ could have forced a miracle, but 
this was against His method, though even here He 
did jheal ‘ a few ’ who believed. A writer who 
recorded this was not one who was likely to invent 
or imagine miracles. Christ also Himself had faith 
in God, as His words show (Mk 9^- ^ 11^ ; cf. 
Mt 1421). 

The miracle in Mk shows in a crude way that power to 
heal was in Christ, and was made effective by the patient’s faith. 
In Mt 9-h- the woman thought that by merely touching His 
garment healing would follow (cf. Mk 3n> 633, jit Lk 6i3). 
Christ was somehow aware of this, and, rewarding her faith, 
healed her. Mark and Luke suggest that He was aware of the 
woman's touch by power going out of Him. This would seem 
to reduce the miracle to magic. 

(A) Possession. — Not all but only certain kinds 
of sickness were regarded by the .Jews scientifically 
or colloquially as possession. Only once does Mark 
connect bodily disease with possession (9™-) ; Mat- 
thew and Luke do so on three occasions. In Mk 9^’ 
a dumb spirit is mentioned ; Luke (S^®) makes it a 
case of possession, Matthew (17'®) of epilepsy (aeXrjvi- 
ttf’cTai, ‘ epileptic ’), though later the demon is said 
to be cast out. Epilepsy was a kind of intermittent 
possession (cf. Mt 4®^), as also was lunacy (Mk 5“- ; 
cf. Jn lO®*), or any apparent eccentricity.' The 
recorded cases are eight in number, with a few 
general instances. Whatever be the explanation | 
of possession, the fact of the cure is not in question. 
Christ’s healing of it was thorough, masterly, im- 
mediate, probably permanent, ^ and sometimes d 
distance. His method was not that of mere exor- 
cism, as has been insisted.® Both the manner of 
the cure and its result show that it differed in 
degree, if not in kind, from that of the exorcist. 
Yet Christ taught that others might or did use it, 
if they had faith (Mt Mk 11®®). Serious 

cases are healed by a word, and the .superlative 
nature of the cure is recognized even by hostUe 
witnesses (Mk 3®® ; cf. 6'®).® It had thus a miracu- 
lous quality : here was the ‘finger’ or the ‘ spirit’ 
of God (Lk 11=», Mt 12=®). 

Possession by a demon is a world-n’ide savage 
explanation of sickness, and, as a survival at higher 
levels, of certain diseases, where the symptoms 
seemed to suggest the demon’s movements or his 
speech in a voice diS'erent from that of the patient. 
But was the disease more than epilepsy, lunacy, 
hysteria, clcnmisme, or .such a psyclio-pathological 
state as that of alternating personality, ‘ temporary 
control of the organism by a widely divergent frag- 
ment of the personalitv, self-suggested in some 
dream-like manner into hostility to the main mass 
of the personality’?® In such cases the person 
may believe himself possessed by the devil, or he 
may .'peak in another voice, simulate another 
personality, or develop automatic writing.® A.s to 
epilepsy, 

1 Mt 1 I> 8 , Jn 7IW. 1020 ; cf. Mk 32U- 

- Thi- 13 implied in Mk 61® ; cf. 923 and 169. Cf. Brace, p. 191. 
W. Bousset, Jesus, Eng. tr., London, 1906, p. 60, regards the 
cures as temporary, appealing curiously to Mt 12i3ff. 

3 As bv J. M. Thompson, Miracles in the MT, London, 1911, 
p. 37. For the Jewish method see Josephus, Ant. vin, ii. 5. 

* Cf. Mk 127f., Mt S13 933, Lk 436, Jn 1137. 

3 F, W, H. Myers, Human Personalitfj, London, 1903, i, 200 : 
cf. B. Sidis, The Psychology of Suggestion. New York, 1910, p, 
283 f. ; B. Sidis and S. P. Goodhart, Multiple Personality, New 
Vork, 190,1. 

6 Cf. Lang, Making of Religion?, p. 139 f. ; O. Lodge, The j 
Surcicat of Man, London, 1909, p. Ill, and passim ; Myers, 
passim. i 


‘No demon could by possibility produce more fearful results 
by entering into a man than I have often seen resulting from 
epilepsy. ’1 

Supernormal knowledge is often a characteristic 
of those believed to he po.'ses=ed, knowledge of 
which the ordinary self could not be aware. This 
is ascribed to the demon ; rightly it should he 
ascribed to the siihconscious self or the fragmen- 
tary personality. In the NT the demoniacs show 
knowledge of Christ which He wi.shes to he kept 
secret, or they assume that He has power over 
tliem.= The fragmentary or subconscious self, 
identifying itself with a demon, spe.iks in accord- 
ance with the belief that Mes.siah would de.stroy 
demoniac power and asserts that Je.siis is Messiah. 
Yet these men, in lucid intervals, may have heard 
that He was so regarded. Thus their knowledge 
would not he supernormal. Lunatics often dread 
one particular person. 

A man's belief in his possession by a demon is paralleled by 
the belief that he is a wolf. Both are pathological states, and 
where the belief in transformation disappears lycanthropy is 
apt also to disappear. This is more or less true of the belief in 
demons and the supposition of possession (see lycaxthropy).® 

Demon-possession as a belief continued long 
after, as it had existed long before, Christ’s time. 
It is not explained, therefore, by saying that 
demons were allowed to torment men while He 
lived, so that His power might be seen. If Christ 
then accommodated Himself to an existing belief, 
yet He did not accept it in all its current forms, 
and some at least of what is ascribed to Him may 
be tiie thoughts of His reporters.' Christ could 
I hardly have cured the patients save by oympatheti- 
i cally accepting their point of view. So also for 
j the sake of refuting an argument He accepts the 
point of view of the Pharisees, without categori- 
cally saying that He actually casts out demons 
(.Mt 12=”-, Lk 11‘®; cf. Mt 12«, Lk 10"®’-). An 
accurate explanation would not have been under- 
stood, and might even have gone beyond present- 
day science. Or, with power to heal, was Christ’s 
knowledge here limited? Did He believe in pos- 
session ? In any case there is no doubt about His 
healing this strange disease instantly and per- 
manently, and ditlerently from exorcists, or from 
modern physicians in the cases of apparent posses- 
sion. Of course it is a large assumption to say 
that there are no existences which might not take 
possession of a human personality and act through 
it.® Psychical research tends to admit that there 
are such existences in the case of discarnate human 
spirits, hut has no eiddence of diabolical or hostile 
possession.® This, of course, does not exclude such 
possession — c.g., by some alien power at the centre 
of man’s being where consciousness and will reside. 
Yet an unexplained mental disease is not neces- 
sarily possession. In a sense, it is true, there was 
ossessioii if disease was caused by sin or vice, 
isease being objectively regarded as evil. But 
there is no clear proof that the cases cured were 
directly the result of siu. 

For alleged demon-possession in modern China and elsewhere 
see J. L. Nevius, Demon Possess mn and Allied TArmrs (London, 
1S97), though it is doubtful whether the cases are not explainable 
on other grounds. Much of tile evidence comes from Christian 
natives, whoseearlier belief in demons was still strong. Health- 
ful and iife-gi\ing influences of Cliristianity may explain the 
cures where pagan methoils f.iiled, as Jnstm long before asserted 
t.tpol. ii. 6) and also H. A. Juiiod, of Tliunga cases {The Life of 
a South African Tribe, Neueaatel, 191'2-13, ii. 460). On Nevius’s 
theory see W. R. Newbold, Pros. ofSoc.for Psychical Research, 
xiii. [1897] 602. 

(t) Healing. — Christ’s miracles of healing are not 
explainable by M. Arnold's ‘ moral therapeutics,’ 
i.e. the cure of neurotic diseases by mental influ- 

1 T. S. Clouaton, Unsoundness of Mind, London, 19H, p. 237. 

2 Cf. Ac 16 * 6 . 3 Cf. Bruce, p. 187. 

4 John does not appear to accept the theory of demon-posses* 
Sion, though he refers to the Jewish belief. 

5 The demons, if they existed, were not necessarily like the 
horrible figures of later imagination. 

6 Myers, ii. 198. 
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dices. Many of these diseases ivere not neurotic, 
and were such as do not yield to mental treatment, 
while the evidence for thcii cure is as good as that 
for neurotic ca-es.' (.)l ■ii.simial miracles at Lourdes 
are al'O wrought on more than neurotic di 5 ea.ses, 
and they suggest an intlux of healing power from 
without. But Cliiist'.s miracle.s of this kind are 
mure than oceasion.al. Here surely some healing 
power — ‘ the power of tlie Lord’ (Lk 5^’) — wrought 
through Him. It wa.s neither variable nor un- 
certain, and it enabled the patient to throw off 
tlisease immediately. It was communicated to the 
sick by an act of will, a word, a touch, or sometimes 
a dUtancc, perhaps by telepathy. To tliis use of 
such a power there is no authentic parallel. If it 
be .said that Christ had merelj- superior access to an 
X region, to which others might have access, yet 
His aecc'.s was so sujierior as to be miraculous. 
His faith in the power awakened faith in the 
patient, so that in a sen.se there was siigge.stion 
Ijoth fromw it bout and fronni it bin. There was more 
than me - word which is apt to 

beu.sed.- _ !■ g . : as mere auto-sugges- 

tion, tliero was obviouslj- more than that. Diseases 
\i liich apart from scientific diagnosis were plainly 
must seriou.s were cured without difficulty. If 
Christ merely <liil what one Jay nmy be more 
generally pos.sible,- at least He did act perfectly 
in a way as yet undiscovered. 

Q') li'iiil/iff the dead. — The instances of this are 
so few in number as to rai^e a presumption of their 
truth, for here is exactly wliere miracles would 
probably lie exaggerated in a tictitious narrative.* 
The po'sibility of catalepsy or trance cannot be 
excluded, yet we may assume that Christ would 
know tlie truth. To Him, indeed, death was no 
more than a sleep (Mk 5'’*, Jn ll"'*'*), from which 
the sleeper might be roused in the presence of the 
I.ord of life, who could command the return of the 
principle of life to tlie lifeless body, whenever He 
was beside the dead.'* 

(/i) The nature (jrtmp. — The evidence for these 
miracles is as good as for those of healing. Here 
again their small number— six (or, admitting dupli- 
cates, five) — suggests genuinene.so, as do also 
generally the narratives which relate them, as well 
as tlie manner of the rebatiun. The attempts to 
inter[iret them A' --ymbolic teaching related as 
miraculous action do not command re.--pect any 
more than the variou-S rationalistic method.s of 
explaining them away. The real questions are 
concerned with their adequacy to the occa.'-ion, 
with the power involved — was it one accessible to 
others ?— with the method of its use — to excite 
wonder or to minister beneficence. Was there 
again a real breach of the order of nature ? — a state- 
ment which no one is competent to assert (§ 15 ). 
For, though it is easy to as'ume a ‘ reversal of the 
natural physical ordei."’ some of the miracles of 
healing are just as contrar}' to our experience. 
If Christ's was a unique personality, we must take 
account of what may be proper to Him either in 
or out of nature. Such a one on oi ca.sion may 
as ea.sily walk on the sea as on drj' land. These 
miracle.s suggest the superiority of the spiritual 
and moral order to the material. They, with one 
possible exception, are in keeping with the person- 
ality and character of the worker. The question 
of adequacy •* to the occa.sioii may be safely answered 

1 See R J. Rvie, ‘ The Xeurotic Theory of the iliracits of 
Healing,’ HJ v.'(19<)7] oTCtf. 

2 See a suggestive passage in .steaart, p. ff. 

2 Contrast the large numher of raisings from death by the 
relics of St. Stejihen alleged by St. .Viigustine, de t'lr. Dei, 

XXll. 

•* Little touches of exaggeration in the story of Lazarus need 
not detract from the essential i.T'-t 

5 W. san-Uy, Bishop G-jre s Cloilenge to Critieism, pp. 19. 23f. 

3 There IS no question of workin;^ the«e miracles m answer 
to any demamd for a si^n. 


in the affirmative as regards stLHing the tempest, 
walking on the sea, and feeding the multitudes. 
In the first two, !e>'Oii.s of faith were immediately 
taught, hut they aho have a (leriiianeni value in 
thi-- ilirection a.s well as in .diowing the supremacy 
of spirit to matter. In the third the adequacy 
is seen in the beneficence of the action involved. 
It is more difficult to prove adequacy in the case 
of the change of water to wine. Was it probable 
that such a great miracle would be wrought to 
enhance the joy of a wedding-feast ? Yet the 
narrative has an air of genuineness, though, if it 
were performed for symbolic reasons also, these are 
not hinted at. As to the power involved, it is 
certainly beyond that of men in the cases of stilling 
the tempest, changing water to wine, and multi- 
plying food. Yet, in a universe ruled by divine 
will, was it impossible for one in whom that will 
was supreme to use it to still a storm, or to perform 
such jirobably creative acts as the other miracles 
involve? No breach of the order of nature is 
involved, for in the first two there is but a quicken- 
ing of natural processes — the storm woukl sooner 
or later have ceased ; a change is slowly effected 
in the moisture taken up by the growing vine. In 
the third, though the act is incomprehensible to us, 
can it be said that there w as any breach of nature 
involved ? While it is not impossible that a mir- 
aculous aspect has been here given to a non- 
miraeulous action, the narratives have a genuine 
air, and the numerous diii'erent rationalistic ex- 
planations suggest that there is an inexplicable 
fact. In the case of walking on the sea a super- 
normal power which might be open to others might 
be suggested, if the story of D. 1). Home's * lloating 
in the air be accepted, or if there is genuine fact 
behind the numerous stories of levitation. The 
difference, however, is that Christ used such a 
power consciously and purposively ; this is not 
observable in the other cases. 

The withering of the fij'-tree presents ditfieiilties ss to ade- 
quacy, and because it is coutrar> to the principle that Christ 
never wrought miracles for Himself. The tree was destroyed 
because it had no iriiit for Him. Is He likely to have acted 
thus ! There is no liint m the story or its context that it is an 
acted par.ible. While we need not question Christ’s power, it 
is open to us to seek explanations of tlie origin of such a story, 
and these are much e.asier to find, and have much more 
verisimilitude, than those oilered for the other nature miracles. 

{1) The storj- of the stater and those of the draught 
of fishes need not be interpreted miraculously. 
The first appears to involve .supernormal know ledge 
and directive purpose in bringing the fish to the 
spot, and this is again contrary to the principle of 
economy in the miraculous observed elsewhere, for 
the money might easily have been obtained other- 
wise. ITohably an ordinary incident has been 
given a miraculous a.spect. As to the others, there 
i.s no note pointing to the miraculous (as, e.g., in 
Mk D’ fi***'-, Jn 2'*), and it Ls perhaps not necessary 
to assert it here. 

(m) Incarnation and virgin-birth. — The idea of 
incarnation involves no breach of an order of nature, 
for we have no evidence that such an event was 
nece-ssarily contrary to any existing order. It 
begins a new order, and it is a sujievlative instance 
of what all are familiar with already — the inlluence 
of spirit on matter. To Mich an event virgiii-birth 
may have been necessary and consonant, since no 
ordinary child wa.s concerned. Sinlessness is as 
much a miracle in the moral as virgin-birth in the 
physical sphere, hut it need not he said that the 
latter was necessary to the former. This is a theo- 
logical speculation, not fotiml in early writers who 
speak of the Virgin-birth,'* nor in the NT itself. 

* H. H. fi. Carrington, The Physical Basis of Spiritualism, 
London, n d., p. CTs. 

- Evidential \alue is also found in the fact that this is the sole 
instance 01 such a imracle in Christ's life, unlike those of niir - 
aculousiycro’ssinj^ a nver so orten told of Buddha. 

' ^ n , Isnatiua. ad Et htrs. I'l , < r. Asc. vt Isatah x. S-xi. 19. 
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Parallels to incarnation and virgin-birth have been 
alleged from pagan sources, but there is no real 
analogy. The idea of divinity becoming really 
incarnate in human flesh was alien to Jewish 
thought, and probably also to pagan. Hence it is 
really impossible to as.sert that the story was in- 
vented in Jewish- Christian circles at the early date 
inv'olved. That it is an early story is undoubted, 
and the evidence for the two versions of it in 
Matthew and Luke must go back to Joseph and 
Mary.^ There is some evidence that it was known 
even in Christ’s lifetime that He was not Joseph’s 
son — a knowledge apt to be perverted by hostile 
critics. As to the story itself, it has only to be 
compared with the versions of it in the Apocryphal 
Gospels to see how an existing story could be 
exaggerated without being recast. The lack of 
such exaggeration in Matthew and Luke points to 
genuineness. Comparative mythology is often 
relied on to .show that virgin-birth is a universal 
myth, but examination of the instances shows no 
real parallel. A human or dirdne father regarded 
in a material sense, or some material means, is 
always involved. This is true even of the late 
miraculous stories of the birth of Buddha, whose 
human father appears all through, and also of the 
birth of the future saviour Saoshyant in Zoroa.s- 
trianism.^ Yet, even if such stories were more 
nearly parallel, the question should be faced — Do 
myth.s never come true ? 

(n) The Bemrreetion. — Arguments against the 
Eesurrection usually make much of the discre- 
pancies in the narratives. Are these more than 
may be looked for regarding such an event ? Or 
do they really discredit the central fact to which 
all bear witness? Without discussing them in 
detail, it may be said that they offer ertdence as 
good as that for the Crucifixion, and, if they do not 
prove a real resurrection, do they prove anything 
at all about Christ ? Certain facts are important : 
the empty tomb, the definite date never varied 
from, as well as the personality involved — no 
ordinary man whose resuscitation to a normal 
human life might be rejected, as Huxley would 
have rejected that of the hypothetical ordinary 
man® — and the vast change ett'ected in the apostles’ 
characters and methods of action. We may here 
consider the main modem explanations. 

(1) Visions, subjective or objective, or tele- 
pathic impressions are really inadequate to ac- 
count for the story. Xo such experiences have 
ever produced such a result, and they could not 
have given rise to the story of the Resurrection or 
of the empty tomb, or have so changed the dis- 
ciples. A phantom would only have made them 
afraid (Lk 24®’'-). The disciple.s already knew of 
the existence of Christ’s spirit, for this was the 
common Jewish belief, and as Jews they also 
looked forward to a future resurrection. How- 
then could such alleged communications from such 
a spirit have so altered them or originated such a 
belief in the Resurrection with the definite mean- 
ing which the word had to any Jew ? If it be said 
that it was precisely this Jewi.sh belief in a future 
resurrection that made the disciples imagine that 
their experience of a phantasm was really that of 
a Risen Christ, this is in ett'ect to make them the 
most credulous and untrastw-orthy of men — which 
no one really believes of them. 

(2) Equally inadequate is the theory which 
would derive the story from myths and cults of 
slain and risen gods. It is claiming too much to 

- For arguments a siUntio see A. C. Ileadlaiu, The Miracles 
of the ST, p. 277 f. ; and, regarding the genealogies, J. MoSatt, 
Introd. to the Literatim of the ST, Etlinburgh, Ipll, p. 250 f. 

= See J. A. llacCullocli, in Relvnon and Modem Thought, 
p. ISOff. ; C. Cleme-n, Fninitive Christianity, Eng. tr., Edin- 
bargh, 1912, p. 288 ff. 

» T. H. Huxley, Burne, London, 1879, p. 137. 


assert that the apostles avere influenced by these, 
.supposing they knew of them, which is unlikely. 
Wa.s there anywhere a myth of a god who had 
died and risen again on earth ? The revival even of 
Osiris took place in the Other- world. No such 
myth had ever been applied to the history of any 
man, as the theory supposes it to have been to that 
of Jesus. Such myths were sensuo’os, and had 
sprung out of nature-cults. How- could they 
originate a whole new world of ethical and spirit- 
ual ideas? The theory produces the greater out 
of the less with a vengeance, and sets aside every 
shred of histoxical evidence, while it has never 
explained why Christianity supplanted such myths 
and cults as it is alleged to have sprung from.' 

On neither theory is the Resurrection or its vast 
results explainable, and each postulates a miracle 
as great as the miracle of the Resurrection itself. 
The change involved in the Resurrection is beyond 
our ken ; yet there w-as a change, not merely the 
resuscitation of a dead body. We know too little 
of the laws of the universe to assert that such a 
change is impossible, or that there is no law of 
resurrection of whose working Christ's resurrec- 
tion is the first instance. The new theories of matter 
seem to make the change conceivable, if the ‘ basis ’ 
of matter is to be found in a strain in the ether 
giving rise to the electrons of which the atom is 
composed. Ether is described as sub-material, 
while electrons might conceivably be resolved into 
ether again. Matter would thus be destroyed.® 
Others regard matter as a complex of energies.® 
If these theories be true, might not Christ’s body 
l)e resolvable without corruption into the ultimate 
constituents of matter and then re-formed as a 
new etherial body, since ether is sub-material, 
the indwelling spirit moulding it as if it were a 
material body, yet not subject to the limitations 
of such a body ? At all events these new theories 
lessen the difficulties in the way of accepting the 
Resurrection. 

(o) The Ascension was probably a final vanishing 
(Lk 24®*) from the sight of the apostles, interpreteil 
conventionally and symbolically as ascension, and, 
as far as the vdsion of angels is concerned, objec- 
tively. Heaven being regarded as a place above, 
this was inevitable, and was in keeping with the 
symbolism of up and down, high and low. Christ 
vanished out of space conditions into a higher 
state, and this is the essential truth behind the 
descriptions, while it is the natural corollary of the 
Resurrection. 

8. Miracle in the Apostolic Age. — The miracu- 
lous powers included in the apostolic commission 
may have received additions — e.g., raising the 
dead (Mt 10®) — while some are allegorical (Lk 10*®). 
Mk Ifi*’*- probably is an addition mingling the 
authority with the record in Acts and thi.s pas.sage 
in Luke. Certain it is that some miraculous 
power was transmitted to the apostles or made 
accessible by their faith. In Acts we see it at 
work. Faith on the part of the recipients of cure 
is also clearly in evidence, sometimes of a super- 
stitious kind (o*® 9**) perhaps resulting in cures by 
auto-suggestion. St. Paul both appeals to these 
powers of healing and refers to them (Ro 15’®, 
I Co 12®'- Gal 3®). They are regarded as cre- 
dentials of the apostolic mission — perhaps not a 
sound theory. Those who believed because they 
saw signs and wonders had not the highest faith, 

I Pai^an sceptics never tried to derive the Resurrection story 
from their own mythology. See, further, J. A. MacCuiloch, in 
Religion and the Model n tVorid, p. 137 ff. 

3 O. Lodge, The Ether of Space, London, 1909, pp. 83, S7, Life 
and Matter, do. 1905, pp. 28, 32 f., Man and the Universe-, 
p. 172, Modem Vieics on Matter, O.vford, 1903, p. 13 ; \V. C. D. 
Whetham, The Recent Development of Physical Science*, 
London, 1909, pp. 36, 244 L, 256 f,, 280 ff. ; T. G. Bonney, The 
Present Relations of Science and Religion, do. 1913, p. -251. 

Whetham, p. 205 f. 
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unless the signs were accepted as tokens of divine 
love. It is obvious that St. Paul meant more than 
mere faith-healing, some actual miraculous gift, 
by his Xaplcrgara (a/rarwc nr evep-, p/iara oi’vd.uewv 
(1 Co 12“'' )• Theiewa', in some cases at least, the 
influ-V of <liv iue power into the diseased. In the 
case of Eutychus it is doubtful if a miraculous 
return to life is intended. In that of Dorcas it is 
so, though some unusual recovery from apparent 
death may ha\'e been locally exaggerated into a 
miracle. 

The account of Pentecost and its marvels de- 
scribes an incursion of the spiritual audibly and 
visibly into the material world. Such an incur- 
sion would be difficult to dc'cribe, hut it is no more 
than what might be expected on such an occasion. 
A distant analogy may be found in the phenomenon 
of light or of a cold breeze accompanying phant- 
asmal appearances.' As to speaking with tongues, 
the phenomenon is perhaps no more than ecstatic 
utterance, and it is one which is apt to be degraded. 
The kindred phenomena of trance-utterance and 
inspirational address studietl in our day have little 
value. M'hatever might be the \alue of tlie 
tongues at Pentecost or at other times, St. Paul 
came to have a low opinion of the gift. The 
effect of a spiritual inva.sion would vary with the 
nature of the person invaded. The real miracle of 
Pentecost was the power shown by St. Peter and 
his fellow.s, and the spiritual results following. 

The stories of release by means of an angel have 
been regarded as symbolic accounts of connivance 
or friendly interposition interpreted as divine aid. 
Yet, if other orders of beings exist, they might so 
intervene, and might have power over matter. 
Tile real question is one of adequacy to the occa- 
sion, and we lind no such intervention in the case 
of dames (.4.c 12'). 

St, Paul's cxi'erience on the way to Damascus is retUly 
similar to that ui tlic Resurreotlon appearance^, though there 
is more splenilour, so that he is tiiind for a season. If these 
appearances are accepted, St. Paul’s * vision ' at once falls into 
place, even it the a'-'’ount9 vary. That he hmiself should 
cause blindness is perhaps no more wonderful than that he 
should heal. Did his words cause a temporary auto-suggestion 
of blindness to Elyiiias'' The incident of the viper (iS-hf-). 
though viewed .is miraculous, is not necessaiily so. This is 
also true of the death of .\naiiias and S.-ipphira. Eiiiotioiial 
shock might aivoi.nt for the deaths, and this would lend it- 
selt to a miractilOLis riterpiretation. 

g. Ecclesiastical miracles. — The question as to 
the time when miracles censed, if at all, used to be 
much deb.o-ted. Some supposed that they con- 
tinued down to the dnl, 4th, or .Ith cent. : others, 
like Middleton, made them end with the age of 
the apostles and characterized all later records uf 
them as stupid and untrue.^ The evidence alleged 
for miracleb is continuous to the present time ; how- 
far it is ba.sed on fact is an open question if 
miracles are pos~ible at all. The miracles of some 
individuals in the r.arly Church are far more 
amazing and numerou-.tlian those of Christ. They 
were wrouglit not only on the sick or the dead, but 
on nature. .Miracle' of the la«t cla" are of a most 
stupendous character, incredible on the face of them 
and quite beyond all adequacy to the occasion. Tlie 
age was doubtless one of con'iilerable credulity, 
when miracle.s iiad to be foi tlicoming to rival those 
of paganism, in which the ecclesiastical writers 
believed, tliough attributing them to demons. 
Many accounts of miracles are too rhetorical to be 
taken seriously — f.^., the ISeuedictine editors of 
Chrysostom’s account of the miracle.s of St. Babylas 
say that it is rhetorical and for the most part 
destitute of truth.' In some cases, again, natural 

I Cf. Myers, ii. 12S, .123, 613, .333 ; E. Gurney, F. W. H. 
Myers, F, PoUmore, Phantimns of the LUtwj, London, 1.SS8, i, 
3.30, andpaisnn; Carrington, p. ;>>6, 

- C. Middleton, ‘Free Eivjuirv into the Mir.vcuIous Powers 
which are supposed to hai e subsi'ied in the Christian Church,' 
iH'XotlanooH^ iTort-.-, Izindon, 17.3.3. 

3 Opera, Pan,. 1713-38. ii .63i)( = />ei. 5271.). 


or perhap.s .supernormal events have been inter- 
preted miraculously. Many are wrought to sup- 
port some doctiine or practice not always of the 
essence of Christianity — e.y., the use of relics, nt 
bottom a species of fetishism. Some concern the 
Eucharist, hut many of these are magical rather 
than mu'aculous. 

Some miracles copy those of the Bible. Others are such as 
are found in ethnic sources — e.g., changing the course of a 
river, drying up a lake, causing a staff to become a tree.' 

The healing of the sick and the possessed is 
referred to from the time of Justin - onwards. 
The evidence for many of these miracles is of a 
very slender kind ; credulity accepted tliem, some- 
times pious fraud suggested them ; hut their possi- 
bility need not be denied. Gifts of healing may 
have existed with certain persons who had faith 
to use spiritual power or to aid the faith of others. 
In ‘ an age of spiritual exaltation and spaciousness, 
of enlarged consciousness and deepened faith ancl 
more buoyant hope ’ ' such miracles might be ex- 
pected. On tlie other hand, there are few instances 
of such cures as our Lord performed. Most are 
wrought in connexion with relics or the Eucharist. 
That cures should thus occur need not be doubted. 
Where the power of these was believed in or the 
patient’s faith was strong, suggestion might heal, 
even if there was no power to heal in these media 
themselves.' There may also have been an influx of 
power from another sphere, as a reward of faith or 
an answer to prayer, and this would be a miracu- 
lous cure (§ 12 ). So in the case of exorcism, while, 
liere again, the use of relics or the Eucharist is found 
quite as much as prayer, it need not be doubted 
that the patient might respond to the treatment, 
which was really a form of suggestion. Indeed, 
where the resources of a spiritual religion were 
called upon, why should not these have brought 
calm and order to the disturbed mind ? (see § 7 (a)). 
There is, however, no such evidence for cures as 
exists for Christ’s healing method. Patients con- 
tinued to be afflicted at intervals in many cases. 
Exorcism tended to become a business, and the 
‘cure’ was often of a very drastic kind.® 

The most circumstantial accounts of raising the 
dead come from St. Augustine.® These are all con- 
nected with the shrine or relics of St, Stephen. 
The evidence is periiaps no more tlianhear.say, and 
there is no real proof that the persons were really 
dead. Elsewhere Augustine describes what was 
really a case of trance as the return from death. 

10 . Mediaeval miracles. — During the Middle 
Ages nothing seemed too incredible to be related 
or believed. Every saint was expected to work 
miracles, and miracles freely adorned the popular 
Lives of tlie saints. It was said of St. Vincent 
Ferrer that it was a miracle when he performed 
no miracle. Any saint in whom a particular 
district, monastery, or church was interested was 
apt to have many miracles attributed to him. 
The people seemed incapable nf being content with 
his spiritual victories ; the-e had to take material 
form, to be symlxilized as iniracle.s. As in the 
earlier period, many miracles were alleged in 
support of particular doctrines or practices— the 
cult of the Virgin and saints, of relics, the 
Euchari't, the use of images. Protests were made 
from time to time by theologian.s, but in vain.'' 

' Some of these are accepteJ by J. II. Xeiiman. Two Essahs 
on Biblical an>> oh Mirach^c-, London, 

^ Apol 11 . 0. Dial, So. 

3 W, F. Cobh. Spiritual Healinn, p 4.". 

‘‘The right ret'eption of the Euehar.st nb'^-ht have effect in 
ill-health. Cf. the words, ‘preserve f/o/ body and sou].’ 

5 J.^Bingham, Originen Ecdc’^iasticcE, London, 1821-^0, i 284 
111. 182, V. 

® X)« Civ. Dd, xxii. 8. Prayer was also used, but the relicsai o 
mainly in evidtace. 

7 See pas^a^es in J W. Xeander, Gcih-ral Bistory qf thi» 
Christian Rd and Church, Eng. tr., London, 1S51-5S, vii. 
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The folk expected miracles, and miracles were 
freely provided for them. Many of the miracle 
stories are repeated in countless Lives of saints ; 
one biographer plagiarized freely from another, 
and later Lives are often more full of miracles than 
the earlier Lives of the same saint. Biblical 
miracles were freely imitated ; only in any given 
case they were multiplied a hundredfold. Other 
miracles belong to a floating tradition, and repeat 
those already found in ethnic sources or in classical 
writings. Some are versions of folk-tale incidents. 
JTequently the quite ordinary or the particular 
gifts of a saint were exaggerated into miracles. 
Others can be traced to a misunderstanding of 
Christian artistic motifs — e.g., the stories of saints 
carrying their heads in their hands can be traced 
to pictures where they were thus represented to 
symbolize their death by decapitation — or to the 
idsions or hallucinations of hysterical devotees, 
though these were supposed to belong to the highest 
state of ec.stasy, in which reason played no part. 
All these miracles may be divided into four classes : 
(a) miracles wrought on nature, often of a most 
extravagant type — arresting the sun’s course, hang- 
ing a cloak on a sunbeam ; (6) miracles uTought 
by or upon inanimate objects — the numerous mov- 
ing, talking, smiling images, already met with in 
paganism, or the opening of locked doors at the 
touch of a saint’s finger ; (c) miracles occurring to 
a saint — e.g., light streaming from his fingers, talk- 
ing at birth, carrying fire, bilocation, levitation ; 
and (d) miracles of healing, exorcism, and raising 
the dead. 

The practice of incubation passed over to the Christian 
Church and was mainly associated with St. Gosmas and St. 
Damian, but the cures were often of a prolonged character. 
The methods were much the same as in pagan temples, mutaiis 
mutandis^ As to healing miracles m general, what has 
already been said of these applies here also (cf. also § xa).^ 

Possibly some miracles were actual instances of 
supernormal phenomena of the x region, so long 
scofied at, but now more or less investigated by 
science. There are incidents corresponding to 
cases of hypnotism, telepathy, clairvoyance and 
clairaudience, telekinesis — the movement of objects 
without being touched — appearances of phanta-sms 
of the living or dying (perhaps that which underlies 
cases of hilocation), and the occasional superiority 
of the senses to outward eft'eots (carrying lire). Of 
these as well as of levitation there has been a con- 
stant tradition through the ages; and in the mass 
of alleged occurrences there may have been some 
genuine instances. Such phenomena are not 
necessarily miraculons or even evidence of saintli- 
ness. On the other hand, if mind can communi- 
cate with mind, communications from another 
sphere may be made to minds on this earth, and 
these would have a miraculous quality — e.g., the 
voices and visions of Jeanne d’Arc or those whicli 
prefaced the healing of Dorothy Kerin.® The 
communication may be coloured by the preconcejj- 
tions of the percipient — a divine message may 
appear a.s a voice or vision of Virgin or saint, or a 
case of real spiritual liealing may be associated 
wth belief in a relic. Divine power might also be 
manifested from time to time through the super- 
normal phenomena referred to, making them 
miraculous. There should, in fact, be no meavage 
between normal and supernormal and supernatural 
in our appreciation of the divine working. 

II. Modern miracles. — These are mainly con- 

t L. Deubner, Kosmas und Damian, Leipzig, 1907 ; M. 
Hamilton, p. 109 f. 

- For these groups of miracles see AS ; J. J, von Gorres, Die 
christliche Retrensbuiir, 1S36-42 ; Gregory of Tours, tie 

Miraculis ; A. Butler, /.tres vl the Fathers, Martyrs, and other 
Principal Saints, Dublin, ls,!l-36; S. Baring-Gould, Lives of 
the Saints-, London, 1897-9S ; cf. W. R. Inge, Christian 
Mysticism^, do., 1912, pp. 143f., 264; J. A. MacCuUocb, 
‘ ^intly lliracles,’ FxpT xix. [1908] 403ff. 

® On this see E. L. Ash. Faith and Swj'jestioti, London, 1912. 


nected with healing, though supernormal pheno- 
mena in connexion with spiritualism have been 
claimed as miraculous.' Typical cases are as- 
sociated with shrines and relics — e.g., the cures at 
the tomb of the Abbe Paris or by the Holy Thorn 
related by Pascal - — or are accomplished by various 

form of Christianity, 

• (g. If. ), and Christian 

Science (q.v.). 

The cures at Lourde.s (g.v.) are associated with the vision of 
the Virgin seen by Bernadette Soubirous in 1858, though nothing 
was said to her about these. The number of pilgrims amounts 
to some 600,000 yearly, but no more than 2 per cent of the cures 
are regarded as ‘miraculous.* Some vouched for are of an 
almoet instantaneous nature.3 Christian Science is associated 
with a theory of the unreality of matter and of pain. Disease is 
the result of false thinking. The Divine Spirit heals by casting 
oat ‘ mortal-mind.’ 4 

All these various methods of healing are traced 
to the spiritual value and truth of the creed or 
theory or practice with which they are associated. 
Yet some of them flatly contradict each other. 
They are rather means by which a cnre is mediated, 
quite apart from their truth or value. A key to 
the problem is perliaji.s found in ‘spontaneous 
cures’ occurring in medical practice, wliicli may 
be traced to suggestion. This is probably the 
main factor beliind the cures efl'eeted by these 
various methods. It is the power of the uncon- 
scious as well as of the conscious self over the 
body, when once an idea has been accepted.® 
Existing beliefs are strengthened ; new hopes are 
initiated ; fears and inhibitions are removed ; and 
the physical processes by which pathological con- 
ditions are removed begin to be affected. Thus in 
all the various metliods ‘ the differences are sub- 
jective rather than objective, differences in the 
mind of the sutt'erers, rather than in any scientific 
evidence as to the nature of the healing agency.’® 
Susceptibility to suggestion may vary, and it 
should not be forgotten that there may be eidl as 
well as healthful suggestions. But that it is a real 
psychic process is undoubted.^ The suggestion 
may come from belief in a relic, a saint, or from 
the ‘ mystic theism ’ of Christian Science. The 
main fact is that it often works, even if the cures 
are seldom instantaneous, though they may occur 
in a quicker manner than in ordinary physical 
therapeutics. AVe are still left to in(iuire, how- 
ever, whether any other exterior force works in 
connexion with the vital liealing force inherent in 
the organism, and set in motion by suggestion. 
If so, we sliould be in presence of the miraculous. 
This possibility must now* be considered. 

12. Mental and spiritual healing in relation to 
Christ’s miracles of healing.— Psychic forces ali'ect 
the body in normal life, and of these suggestion is 
one. But is there also at times, with the healing 
suggestion or as an answer to prayer, an influx of 
exterior, divine, spiritual power to heal ? This 
would correspond to the exaltation of mind by 
spiritual influences in inspiration. It would be a 
jiarticular and outstanding instance of what we 
find everywhere, if all life is dependent for its 
energy on some all-environing Life. It might not 
be regarded as miraculous or supernatural, for, if 
miracle is part of the process of the universe, in a 
sense it is natural. But in so far as the result 
testifies clearly to processes outside our ken, to the 
power of a divine person thus making Himself 

1 A. R. Wallace, 3/iracleg and Modern i-’jnrititaiisfti ; see § 14 . 

3D. Hume, ‘Of Miracles ,’ and Treatises on Seieral 
Subjects, ii. 131, ed. Green aud Grose, li. 88 ; B. Pascal, CKuvies 
complies, Paris, 1858, iK 143. 

3 J. Jorgensen, Lourdes, London, 1P14, p. IClf. ; A. T. Myers 
and F. W. H. Myers, * Mind Cure, Faith Cure, and the Miracles 
of Lourdes/ Proc. of Soc. for Psych. Rc-yearch, ix. [1803] 100-210. 

4 M. B. G. Eddy, Science and Health, Boston, 1002 . passim. 

® B. Sidis, The Psychology of Suggestion, pp. 15, 3&U. 

6 Myers, i. 213. 

7 It is accepted by medical science: see British Medical 
Journal, Supplement, Jul} 15. 1911, p. 2 ii. 
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known, the current of whose energy is entering 
our life for a particular purpose, this is a sign, or 
miracle. The .spirit haslet loose ‘ life-giving forces 
which sweeji before them the eviLs of sickness and 
disease.’* There is more than mind-cure; faith 
has tapped a divine source, and it has aided the 
unconscious mind. That this lias never taken I 
place cannot be affirmed, though a leader of the 
movement for applying the .spiritual powers of the 
Church to disea.se- in conjunction with medical 
tieatnient is still seeking for an authentic 
instance. The appeal to spirit in one form or 
another has lieen made in all religions where 
healing wa-- practised, and doubtless the divine 
spirit lias not confined His work to any one of 
them, if thus He works at all. But, while uncer- 
tainty .attaches to all mental therapeutics, our 
Lord’s healing method.s were never uncertain. He 
always set free the liealing power, the divine 
life vliich healed, rvhether His own or acting 
thri'ugli Him a.s a perfect channel, iinsuseejdible 
to disease. This is seen by His words, ‘ I will, be 
thou clean.’ The result was .swift and certain 
cure. Thus Christ a.s healer differs in de^ee and 
kind from all media of occ.a.sional cure.s. That He 
cannot effect such cures wliere perfect faith e.xists 
is not credible.* 

13. Hostile criticism of miracles. —Though the 
Schoolmen were jirohably refuting current objec- 
tions to miracles, no serious criticism appeared 
until the 17th cent, with b'jihwza's attack. The 
law.s of nature are the decrees of God. Miracles 
cannot happen because they violate the order of 1 
natuic, and thus God would be contradicting Him- | 
self, for nature is fixed ami changeless. Miracles i 
could tell us nothing of God, since they surpass our 1 
power.- of comprehension. ■* 

SpinozaS \ lew is mechanical and takes no account of the 
mteractmn of existing Maws,’ their interference with each 
other without \ iolating the order of nature. This may also be 
true of mira'’ulous action. The material universe may he 
subject to the spiritual order (iod nia\ briu'^ in new force'' 
from time to time, or combine e\i*«tim? fort.'e.-. for a definite end. 
and HiSKuniam-e exi'itd throuirii all. Moreover, even if miracle-' 
are im ompicheiixilile. tlicv <!-) tell us certain definite 
about God, a'< Chn-'t's niira-dcs did. Spinoza’s pantheistic ^ 
do'.’trine of Ood d-^priv ed (hi.i of all real freedom. I 

The Z>C45 '!'j opp.istfd miracles cm tlie ground of a 
fixed orilor of nature. God, having made the . 
woild. never interfered with it, and to as-ert 
miracle was a kind of treason to Him. Hence the 
(lO'pel miracles were explained away or .allegor- 
ized. MiriU'le was a po—ibility. but it never 
occurred. Tiffs also wa- the po-ition of Dm-al 
Ilnme-, whose argument, aimed at Homan Catholic i 
miracles primarily, >vas reg.arded l>y him as invul- | 
nerable. iMiracle vas a violation of the laws of j 
n.ature by a particular volition of deity, of who~c 
attribute' or action-, however, we couhl know j 
nothing othervi-e than from our experience of 1 
them in tlic orlin.iiy cour-c of nature. No tc-ti- ' 
mo?iy coubi C'talui'h a miracle, unles- it- f.alse- 
lion l woul I be more nffraculoii' th.an the alleged 
mirei'Ie it-elf. The belief in miracle' arise.s from 
the plea-ing sensation- which they aron-c, and they 
are common adjunct' of religions enthusi.asni. K 
miracle could never Ire proved -o as to be the 
foundation of a sy-tem of religion.* 

Huxle, criticizes Hume’s anzument on the crouinl that 
every event is a part of nature and proof to the contrar, is 
impossit'le. ‘Calling; our often aenfi.d experience a law of 
nature adds nolt.'nz to its value.’ since we .laiinot afiimi that 
the experience will f.e verified again. .^n\ seeming a lolation of 
the law-s of nature would be investigated by s,aence, and its 

1 Cobb p 

- .tfcCoii,.', Worcester, anit C’oriat, nn<J n. 4. 

' Cf. the reniarlisof P Ireirnier, ttit't s',.n/, p. ’ILS ; .1. M. 
Hickson, The Healinj 0 / Chri't in li>e Chuieh, n d., and The 
/i-utsr, passim. 

s Trnefat'/s Thetdrsiieo-Pnlifiev^, Eng tr . London, 1S62, ,‘h 6 

^ Op. C't. li. llriff F(.r the sources of Humes anrument see 
.1. H. Burton, LOt and Conespondence of 1), Hume, Edint, tnrh, 
ISte, L 5T. 


existence would simply extend our view of nature, iliracle Is 
conceivable, and involves no contradiction, yet evidence for it 
mast be complete.* It may be added that Hume’s ‘experi- 
ence’ is such as lie only would admit. His own criterion of 
ea idence, even when fulfilled, is at once rejected by him,- and 
some of his admissions — e.g., as to the hypothetical eight days’ 
darkness — tell against his own argument. A particular volition 
of deity may reveal a world transceudinf; ours without violating 
laws of nature, which are also volitions of deity. Christ’s signs 
are part of our experience of the working of God. As to 
miracles establishing a doctrine, the argument has little force 
now. Miracles of healing, e.p., need not prove the truth of the 
system in which they are found (S ii), and it is questionable 
whether any ethnic si stem was founded on a miraculous basis. 
Chri.'t, not His miracles, established Christianity, but His 
miracles are inherent in His religion in a way that those alleged 
of ethnic teachers are not. 

German rationalism, represented by H. S. Mel- 
mams, opposed miracles as impostures effected by 
Christ. //. E. G. Paulus, however, regarded them 
as ordinary or perhaps unusual events interpreted 
by readers a.s miracles — a thing whicli the authors 
of the Go.spels never intended, though they some- 
times had mi-taken ordinary action for miracle. 
I). F. Strauss started, like Paulus, from the 
Spinozan priucijile, and regarded miiacles as 
legendary accretions — a halo of xvonder placed 
round Chri.st's head by the early Church, because 
the Messiah had been expected to work miracles. 
Vet, mythic.’il as they are, the miracles are symbols 
of metaphy.sic.al idea.s. 

Literary criticism in the persons of E. Renan, 
M. Arnold, and IP. E. H. Leeky set aside miracle 
altogether. ‘ Miracles do not happen,’ was Arnold’s 
catchword. Renan maintained that .Jesus had to 
either renounce His mi.ssion or become a thauma- 
turgist. Miracles were a violence done to Him by 
His age — .a stateraeiit incompatible with Lk 13“-’ — 
and yet He believed in miracles, and had no idea 
of an order of nature. Arnold, while opposed to 
explaining miracles in detail, thought it a mistake 
to rest Christianity on miracle, for, when that xvas 
discredited, as he lielieved it had been, Christianity 
was apt to go with it. Both Renan and he ad- 
mitted some tnitli in the miracles of heiiling, but 
Renan's description of the.-e conies slioit of what 
is .said of their thoroughness and ea.se, and is, in 
fact, grote-ipie.^ Arnold’s idea of ‘moral thera- 
peutics’ as-umes that illness ’was due to sin, while 
Christ, a.s bringer of happines.s and calm, addres.sed 
the moral cause of di.sease. .Such a method might 
be H-ed extensively in tbe healing art.^ 

’The assumption that’illii','-- was due to sin 13 not proved, and 
some healing miracles are uotexplainable by moral therapeutics. 
In any case Christ had a power which has not been imitated, 
and the other miracles are quite as well attested as those of 
healing. 

The literary pantheism favoured by R. IP. Emer- 
son (q.v.) saw miracle everyxvhere, therefore definite 
miracles noxvhere. Miracle a.s taught by the 
churches was a monster.* Christ’s miracles are 
explained by saying that He felt man'.s life and 
doings to lie a miracle — an insufficient account of 
crifmeia.® There is some truth, however, in the 
saying that ‘ to aim to convert a man by miracles, 
is a profanation of the .-oul.’* Not di.ssimilar is 
Carlyle's ‘ natural superniiturali-ui,’ though he ad- 
Jiiitted tliat such an event a- the raising of one 
from the desid would violate no law, but prove the 
entrance of some deeper law.® 

Materialism rejects miracle altogether and 
refuses to investigate individual miracles — too 
often the attitude of science. Agnosticism, as 
represented by Huxlnj, admitted the possibility 
of miracle, but, in the event of .such ‘ wonderful 

1 Huxlev, Hume, p. 1'29 fl ; cf., tor further criticism, T. De 
Quini’ev, ‘on Mirncles as Subjects of Tescimony,' ii’oris, Ediu- 
^Hiru'h, 1S62. \u. '224 f. 

- Cf. u 122, I'll Miili p. 4;.‘. 

\'it> lit' I'An-j, ch \\i, 

* I.itt>r<it\iie find Do'juxa, i'. 120 ff. London, 1903, 

VI! ) 

5 Wtrri:.?, Riverside ed., London, 1S9S. i. . cf. ii. 6<j. 

’ L2^. 7 /6. i. 131. 

^ 6aftv.' tk. iii. ch. i, Esiays, iv. 37. 
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events ’ happening, would vdden its view of nature. 
All that would thus be shown would he that all 
experience, however long or uniform, is apt to be 
incomplete. There would be no necessary divine 
power behind such a wonderful event. 

But, while science might investigate any ‘wonderful event,’ 
has it yet explained even an ordinary 'event? Christianitv 
regards all events as expressions of divine will, direct or in- 
direct, and such as are miraculous are more striking evidence 
of that, not just because they arouse wonder, but bemuse of 
their appeal to what is ethical or spiritual in us. They witness 
to the supremacy of spirit over matter (§ 13). 

On the whole, the scientific attitude to miracle 
is less hostile now than it once was. Jlanv 
scientific men are also religious men, and the new 
vistas open to science have made a spiritual inter- 
pretation of the universe more possible. 

14. The defence of miracles. — The Apologists 
generally connected miracles with prophecy, and 
showed that they fulfilled predictions of such deeds 
m^e long ago. Thej’ are by no means the sole 
evidence for Christianity, though, as the Greek 
Fathers maintained, they might help those who 
through sin could not see God in His works. 
Origen pointed out that Christ’s miracles were not 
done for show, like a juggler’s wonders, and that, 
unlike a juggler. He demanded a new way of life.* 
The Fathers commonly appealed to the miracles 
done in their day, and Arnobius devotes much 
attention to miracles as proving Christ’s divinity. 
Augustine first gives a philosophy of the miracu- 
lous. God s will is the ultimate sonrce of all 
things, and nothing can he contra naturam which 
happens by God’s will. Everything is natural, 
not to us, but to God. Miracles are part of an 
established order. They are not contra naturam, 
but may be contrary to what is known to us of 
nature.’* The Schoolmen start from this idea of 
uniformity, forestalling the ideas of science, but 
not on experimental grounds. There is a higher 
and a lower order of nature, the former at once 
natural and supernatural, God’s ideal plan. In it 
are causales rationes et primordiales of miracles. 
In the actual order, known to us, with its chain of 
causes and effects, miracles could not originate, 
but these have the capacity for higher powers being 
inserted in them — all parts of God’s original plan. 
Miracles are not such to God, who can interfere 
with the orclo secundnrum causarimi which is 
.subject to Him. Miracles are praster hane 
ordinem — the order known to us — but not contra 
naturamS Again, as the course of things can 
be changed by creatnrely power, .so God’s power 
may bring an event to pass otherwise than in the 
usual course, so that men may know His power. 
This is equivalent to the view that there may be 
guidance of foiecs in nature to a particular result 
which may appear mii aculous to us (§ 15 ). Later 
the idea came generally to be held that miracles 
were a real suspension or violation of the laws of 
nature, the view attacked by Spinoza and Hume, 
both sides arguing us if all nature’s ‘laws’ were 
known to them. Bishop Butler wisely points out 
that, while we^ see nature carried on by -general 
laws, God s miraculous interpositions may have 
also teen by general laws of wisdom. Xature is 
plastic to Him, and these laws are unknown to us. 
There may be being.s to whom the miraculous is as 
natural as ordinary nature is tons. Butler was argu- 
mg against the Deists, but he sometimes forestalls 
“’**”® ® objections, as when he says that miracles 
.should be compared not with ordinary but with 
extraordinary- events in nature. With the School- 
men he tends to regard miracles as part of the 
original plan of things. He again forestalls Hume 
when he argues that fraudulent miracles do not 
1 c, CeU. i. 6S ; ct. iii. 22 . 

^ c. Fanstum, 26 , de Civ. Dei, xxi. 7 f., de Gen. ad Lit. vi. 13. 

3 Ct. Aquinas, Summa Theol. i. cv,, cvi., Summa e. Gentiles. 
m. xcix. f. 


disprove those of Christianity, but he is on le.ss 
sure ground when he says that Christianity was 
oflered and received on the giound of miracles 
publicly w’rought to attest its truth. J. B. Mozley 
continued Butler’s position that miracles are 
necessary to a re velation, * but argued , wit li him, that 
no miracle could make us accept anything contrary 
to moral or true religion. There is order, cosmos, in 
nature, but the mechanical expectation of recur- 
rence which would keep out miracle cannot be proved 
true. Anything contradictory to experience might 
be either some event in accordance with an order 
of nature or a direct divine interposition, spirit pre- 
vailing over matter. Such a miraculous event, as 
the act of a Personal Being, would show moral will 
and intention and be evidence of a higher world. 
The order of nature might be suspended, if there was 
use in suspending it. But the laws of nature would 
be suspended, not the laws of the universe, which 
would be a contradiction. Suspension of the laws 
of nature is possible, and it happens — e.g., where 
the laws of matter are suspended by the laws of life. 
If spirit be regarded as above matter and capable of 
moving it, miracle becomes possible. 

In opposition to German rationalism Schleier- 
macher, in his Dcr christliche Glanbe (Amsterdam, 
1830-31), maintained that nature admitted of new 
elements, consonant as it was to God's will and 
work, even if conditioned by it. Nature may con- 
tain the cause of the miracle, but it appears only 
when God calls it forth. Christ had a supernatural 
origin and, as sinless, was a moral miracle. Yet 
the Virgin-birth, Resurrection, and Ascension were 
set aside along with many of the miracles, though 
miracle was admitted, since God has complete 
power over nature. Our belief in Christ, accord- 
ing to him, does not depend on miracles. Thus, 
though Schleiermacher still opposes certain 
miracles, he oflers a con.structive theory of miracle. 
Later A, Ititschl refused to regard miracles as 
contrary to natural law, and held that they were 
akin to Prov-idential action. J, Kaftan argues 
from the same side that ‘laws of nature’ are°un- 
real, a mere formula allowing us to grn‘=p the 
course of nature. Miracle is such an^ unusual 
event will awaken us in a special manner to 
God’s living government of the world. He works 
in all things, but can use special means to enable 
faith to trace His presence.'* Hermann Lotze also 
refuses to regard miracle as setting aside laws 
of nature. The miracle-working power, by viitue 
of its internal connexion with the inner states of 
things, can alter these and so modify the result of 
the laws. Law is thus turned to account. Even 
if there be mechanical necessity, this change in the 
internal state of things subject to it causes it to 
produce an external miraculous phenomenon. The 
elements of the universe are not ‘ selfless and void 
points of attachment for unalterable forces,’ but 
living parts of the living One. No law is altered 
when miracle occurs, but the bearers of the forces 
obedient to these laws are altered. The condition- 
ing cause of miracle.s is in God and nature both, 
hence there Ls no arbitrariness in miracles. Yet 
Lotze sets a.side Christ’s miracles, partly becau.se 
the change in m >n's conceptions of nature has 
made them dubiou.s.® 

On the whole, modern theologj- tends to regard 
the universe as plastic to God and miracles as the 
evidence of will. Even man can produce eil'ects in 
nature not producible by nature itself. .Such a 
view is elaborated by H.' Bushnell.* Again, as by 

i Eight Lectures oa M trades. Miracle-.., far from beine a 
nwisive proof of revelation, have now themselves to he proved ! 

.. “ . ^ Christuxii Heligi'm, En^. tr., Edinburgh, 1894 

II* IT* 

» Microcosmm, Eng. tr , Edinburgh, 1SS5, i. 450 f. ii. 478 f 

and the Supernatural, London, 1 S 63 . ’ See ERE 
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J. £. lllinriworth, divine iniiiianence is made the 
ground of niirafle. There is unity rather than 
uniformity in nature ; it i-- liue to spirit wliich uses 
matter for its purjioses. The moral aspect of 
miracles is also emphasized by him and by other 
writers. Christ's miracles do not interfere with 
law, but restore laws which were broken. Disease 
is here regarded as due to sin. As to the Resur- 
rection, there is no reason why a sinless soul should 
not resume at will a sinless body.* The supremacy 
to an e.vtraordinary degree of .spiritual force over 
the mere material i.s also emphasized by A. C. 
Headlcun in his recent book on miracles.- 
From a spiritualistic point of view A. R. Wallace argues for 
miracles on the ground that intelligent beings, unperceived by 

us, ha^ e power ; . ’ . . 

the occurrence . .. • . ■ I. 

view he claims , ■ ■ • • ■ i r 

find new support.^^ 

15. The question of the miraculous. — Miracles 
are not fortuitou.s events, breaking in upon a fixed 
order of nature. Both they and that order are 
evidences of divine will. The more the nature of 
the univer'C i.s revealed to u,s, the more impo.ssible 
is it to believe that it all merely happened, tliat 
there was no guidance or control to produce such 
a vast and complex result. This impossibility is 
only the more imreased by recent discoveries in 
science. If there is an intinite number of ultimate 
elements all of piecisely the same form, it is most 
unlikely that all these should have happened upon 
the same form. Neither matter nor energy pos- 
sesses the power of automatic guidance and con- 
trol. Hence some form of guidance is essential, 
some directing mind and will. Life is outside the 
categories of matter and energy, yet it can use 
both, guiding and controlling them in accordance 
with the laws which govern tiiem. Such guidance 
should not be denied to a supreme will and source 
of all life. But, if such guidance is granted, then 
miracles — particular instances of that guidance — 
become possible. A fixed order of nature does 
not necessarily mean that nature is self-contained 
and self-suthcing or subject to unalterable mechani- 
cal neces.'ity. ^V'e do not know all of that order, 
nor is it likelj- tliat it is the only po.ssible order. 
We cannot assert, that a limit has been set to 
every combination of matter and energy, to every 
method of guiding these, to eveiy possible result. 
If so, a miracle i- not a breacli of the order of 
nature, wliicli, modifying St. Augustine.- formula 
of known and unknown, may be regarded as one 
of whicli we do not know everything. A.s to the 
‘ laws of the universe,’ all that this means is gover- 
nance of the universe according to law. If things 
always happen in an unvaiying sequence, this does 
not exclude guidance, nor doe.s it mean that the 
ultimate cau'e of the sequence has been discovered. 
Nor, if .some phenomenon happened but once, 
would it he out.side law or hajipen apart from 
guidance. Man can interfere with nature, utiliz- 
ing it- forces to produce new results, witliout 
breaking any single law of nature. What man 
can do i.s po.ssible for the mind and will behind the 
universe. Law. again, if it exist in the material, 
must also exist in the super-niateria.1 universe 
wliich interai ts with the former. By its laws those 
of the material universe may be suspended, and in 
so far a.s any sucli action is purposive and beneli- 
cent it reveals a law of love, a universe governed 
all through according to law by a competent and 
good will. A miracle would thu.s be a beneficent 
and intelligent control and guidance of existing 
forces in accordance with law by a -upreme spirit- 
ual power, and this is precisely what we find in 
the miracles of Christ. They were natural actioii.s 

* Divine Iminnv' nee, chs. iv. aadr.. The Goepel MiracUt. 

- The Miracle^ r,.- f/..’ yv. 

' Miracles ar,./ lO. fern S^nrtttuxUsm. 


to Him, either because of what He was or because 
He was in perfect harmony with that supreme 
spiritual power. 

It is easy to hold a wrong idea of the uniformity 
of nature or, rather, its unity, to adopt Illing- 
worth’s dictum. Theology has been apt to insist 
upon miracle as a sort of catastrophic gap in an 
existing uniformity. Science has tended to forget 
the possibility or, rather, the fact of endless 
variety in that uniformity. Such variety is only 
the more in evidence with the new discoveries of 
science, which now postulates either an energy as 
the only physical reality or a sub-material basis of 
matter with a psychical significance. But, apart 
from that, how endless is the diversity even in a 
uniform nature, not even two blades of grass pre- 
cisely the same ! Nor is life explainable in terms 
of mechanical uniformity. It uses and controls 
matter and energy, and may exist apart from 
them.* Unity, with endless variety, is a better 
description of the universe than mere mechanical 
uniformity. In the interaction of the forces of the 
universe a slight increase of one force will produce 
a difl'erent result. And, if the forces, the inter- 
action, the result, are guided and controlled, this 
would not detract from, but only augment, the 
theory of science that this is an orderly universe. 
Such guidance and control are not occasional but 
continuous, for a true theology can never postulate 
a God outside the universe, interfering uith it on 
occasion. He always does what is best for it, and all 
that the universe contains — not merely its physical 
contents — is utilized for definite ends. Thus, if a 
slight increase of one force in any coithination of 
forces — a re-arrangement of forces — will produce 
a different result from what is generally produced, 
miracle becomes possible. The result would show 
more definitelj' will and beneficence in the guiding 
process. Science might investigate this result, 
might even conceivably reproduce it. Could it 
explain the process? Could it tell how Christ 
comd do such things in a pre-scientific age ? There 
must have been some influence working with Him 
or in Him to produce such purposive, intelligent 
results. Science might create life, say, out of 
certain chemical combinations of dead matter. 
But could it explain why precisely that combina- 
tion, that arrangement of forces or conditions, 
produced life? There would not be an act of 
creation, but the setting in motion of certain 
forces already possessing the potency of life. 
Why or how they possessed this would remain un- 
explained. 

As there are physical so there are moral and 
spiritual facts, not explainable in terms of the 
former, though they interpenetrate. Miracles, as 
such, are not isolated physical phenomena or 
prodigies. They are not unrelated to any moral 
or spiritual sequence. They have a moral and 
spiritual purpose, a clear relation to surrounding 
circumstances. Unlike the vast majority of ethnic 
miracles, Christ’s miracles have that moral and 
.'piritual quality which differentiates them from 
physical prodigies. They are distinct revelations 
of God or of God s nature in relation to the universe 
and man. As in a le-.s degnee in all His miracles, 
so in a higher degree in the Be-iirrection, there is 
a union of physical and spiritual, such as is seen 
also wherever mind and life control matter and 
energy. Matter is here completely controlled, 
.spiritualized, and such an event could scarcely 
have been imagined or invented. AU miracles 
imagined or invented would have been little else 
than wonders. But Christ's miracles, with their 
spiritual and moral quality, are continuous with the 

10 Lodie, Life and Matter, p. 13.3 ff. ; J. .S. ni'.daiie, Mfch- 
anifin. Life, and Permnalltij Ijjndon, 1913, n. 00 • cf H 
Bergson, Creatite Evolvtioa, Eng. tr., do., ILUI. p. 13/ 
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system of the universe as a whole. So again many 
alleged supernormal phenomena are not miracles ; 
they do not show a direct moral, purposive action 
on the part of a divine power, but reveal unsus- 
pected and unexplained human powers. If God 
directs the whole universe, miracles are in no 
sense a rectifying of His own mistakes. They are 
instances of the overcoming of evil and disorder 
in a universe where these exist and where evil 
may have been necessary to the world-process, a 
stage on the way to perfection. Yet that perfec- 
tion is being brought about, and miracles are an 
instance of this, since they clearly show God’s 
purpose, more clearly perhaps than the more 
quietly-working process. They show, as Lotze 
says, that God is so related to matter that it can- 
not resist Him at all. So Christ’s healing miracles 
show that spirit and will are superior to the causes 
which produce disease. Thus in no sense is miracle 
contra naturam ; rather is it an expression of 
divine action in ways which may contradict our 
ordinary experience, i.e. our real ignorance of the 
universe. 

The unchan^ng nature of radium might have been regarded 
as an unalterable law ; yet the lapse of time (it takes ^00 
years for an atom of radium to change) would ^ow that this 
was a mistaken view» a parable of our knowledge of the laws 
of the universe. 

The divine w'iU, acting normally in certain ways, 
may act in different ways, perhaps in our limited 
view contrary to these. One set of laws is put 
aside for the moment, just as man can transcend 
the physical order by nis will. Yet order is not 
interrupted, for the whole order of nature — all that 
happens— is just the divine wiU to which, e.g., a 
swift ‘miraculous’ process of healing may be as 
natural as a slower process, or the turning of water 
to wine as natural as the slower growth of the 
vine. In either case there is a quickening of a 
natural process, and yet to God that quickening 
may be perfectly normal. Does this take away 
the miraculous from what we call ‘ miracle ’ ! In 
a sense it does, for we tend to draw too straight a 
line between natural and supernatural. All events, 
inasmuch as they express the divine will, are 
natural, yet they are supernatural in so far as they 
ail end for us in mystery. What constitutes a 
miracle is its quality, its instant suggestion of 
divine power and goodness. Man’s spiritual vision 
is clouded, and he does not always see these in 
the ordinary event, nor is that always the fullest 
revelation of God. All things speak of God, but 
some speak more clearly. Yet these are by no 
means abnormal ; they do not occur on inadequate 
occasions, nor do they contradict the fundamental 
laws of experience. The reign of law is not set 
aside, for the ways in which miracle is brought 
about are still in accordance with law, even if the 
miracle happen but once. 

Certain persons, for no very obvious reason, 
seem to possess suMmormal powers, or these are 
manifested through them ; others have genius ; 
others, men of God, have spiritual gifts. What 
powers may not be open to one like Christ, in 
whom divine power existed and whose sinless will 
was in perfect harmony with God’s ? He claimed 
to possess divine power, and He said that He came 
to do the J’ather’s will. Things were therefore 
natural to Him which might have been unnatural 
to another. Yet His miracles were in subordina- 
tion to the moral miracle of His sinless personality, 
and therefore in harmony with it. Divine power 
and goodness overflowed, as it were, from Him 
upon nature and man. His miracles are perfect 
examples of the control of the material by the 
spiritual, and they prove that all force, all guid- 
ance, are in the last resort spiritual. Yet the real 
reason for following Him was Himself, not His 
signs. The power by which He wrought these 
VOL. Vllt.— 44 


was in Him because of what He w-as. It might be 
! open to all who live upon the same plane, as He 
pointed out. 

As has already been said, there is no evidence in 
Christ’s miracles of the lawless breaking of a ‘ law 
of nature.’ Rather is it as if existing forces were 
being directly influenced, whether neutralized or 
quickened, or as if a new force was working w ith 
a natural force to produce a re.sult dift'erent from 
what the latter could produce. In the case of 
healing disease a slow process gives place to a 
swifter process. So in the calmmg of the sea a 
natural process is heightened. In either case there 
is the power of will. When walking on the sea, 
Christ must have exerted a power wliich witnessed 
to some law quite as much as the law which for 
the moment it displaced. When water was 
changed into wine, was this more marvellous for 
Christ than the transmutation of one element into 
another as proved possible by science ? 

In the case of feeding the multitudes analogy is more difficult 
to find. Were bodily needs forgotten through a miraculous 
mental exaltation, so that a sacramental partaking of a small 
portion of food sufficed ? Thia does not account for the frag- 
ments that remame<L We cannot trace the method, but our 
limited vision need not detract from its miraculous aspect. 
Those mc^t concerned believed that a miracle had occurred, 
unless the texts are wholly fictitious. 

In Christ it is not a question of divinity break- 
ing through a humanity in acts which are super- 
human, but of a constant superiority to humanity 
in one who is its perfect type. It is therefore no 
stranger that His actions should be more wonder- 
ful than those of other men than that His teaching 
or His sinless life should surpass theirs. 

Apart from the general control or guidance of 
the universe, divine will may work through normal 
or supernormal actions, or may act directly in 
specilie cases, for what are to us miraculous pur- 
poses. Speaking is a normal action, but where a 
man sp^ks under the influence of the Spirit there 
is inspiration. HeaUng by suggestion is super- 
normM, but, if the suggestion is aided by spiritual 
influences, there is a miraculous cure. Again, as 
in some of Christ’s miracles, we trace more direct 
action upon material things. Such action may be 
regarded as supernatural because mysterious ; yet 
to God it is natural. All action, human or divine, 
is part of an ascending series ; we cannot say where 
the natural ends and the supernatural begins ; 
what we can assert is that Christ’s confidence in 
His power or in God’s power working through Him 
never faltered. He intimates that, if men had 
faith enough, they could do even greater works. 
Have we yet sounded ‘the abysmal depths of 
personality,’ or used to the full the power of the 
divine spirit working with us ? 

l6. Prayer. — The relation of miracle to prayer 
may be briefly touched on. If miracle is a special 
instance of divine control, then answer to prayer 
has a miraculous aspect. Human mind and will 
can control existing physical forces or overcome 
the laws which govern them. There is readjust- 
ment without catastrophe. To every single fact 
there are countless antecedents, and a little of less 
or more will produce a new result, as is seen, e.g., 
by the difl'erent chemical products obtainable by 
even the slightest increase in the number of similar 
atoms combining with others to produce these. 
Man himself can produce new effects in the physical 
world. Must we deny this power to God? He 
can surely guide, deflect, or neutralize one force 
by another, or act directly upon matter and energy 
so that a new result will follow, subject, of course, 
to every limitation of reason and order. How 
little exercise of power on God’s part w'ould be 
necessary to cause rain in answer to prayer ! 
Since man and man’s actions and thoughts, hence 
also his prayers, are a part of the forces of the 
universe, when we do not pray, the result, even in 
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the physical world, may be different from what it 
would nave been had we prayed. Prayer is ener^, 
and earnest prayer cannot be useless, even if its 
result is not just what man wants. If God’s plan 
for the universe is so far conditioned by man’s 
misuse of free will, how speedily -will that plan be 
accomplished when man’s will is at one with God’s ! 
It is His will that we pray, and every answer to 
prayer, as a direct manifestation of His will, is so 
far miraculous, and yet, like all miracle, quite 
natural. God foresees all that will happen in the 
universe ; therefore He foresees whether we shall 
pray, and whether any particular prayer will be 
answered in one way or another. If the occurrence 
of ceitain things in God’s plan depends on prayer, 
then we must pray. Are we then not free? Still 
we have the feeling of acting as free agents, and 
feeling is perhaps here truer than reason. 
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J. A. MacCllloch. 

MIRACLE-PLAYS, MYSTERIES, MO- 
RALITIES. — I. Introduction. — As was indicated 
in the introduction to the art. Drama, the origin 
of the medieval drama, like that of the Greek, is 
to be found in religious observances. It is true 
that from the earliest reigns of Norman kings in 
England secular pageants were common features 
of any day of special rejoicing ; but these were not 
strictly dramatic in their nature, nor did they con- 
tribute to the essential development of the form. 
The true beginning of the long course which leads 
up to Shakespeare and Racine is found in the 
Churches ; the most striking fact in the history of 
the raedimval drama is its evolution from the 
simplest germs in the responses of the liturgy into 
an elaborate new form without the influence of either 
antecedent or lontemporary dramatic material. 
Though many step.s and many dates in the history 
of the Miracles and Moralities are still to be dis- 
covered, and their due place to be a.«signed to many 
influences, it is possible to nrite a clear history of 
the drama in the Middle .\ges from its origin tn 


the antiphonal tropes of the liturgy to its final 
expression in the great Passion-plays, ‘ Mysthres,’ 
and ‘ Miracle-cycles.’ 

The probability of some survival of classical in- 
fluence rn the mediaeval drama has led some writers 
to trace all possible ancient dramatic and mimetic 
traditions in the period between the closing of the 
theatres and circuses in the 6th cent, to the estab- 
lishment of a developed liturgical drama in the 
10th and 11th ; but, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the modem Greek scholar K. N. Sathas (ToropiJcAv 
SokIiuov irepi ToC Searpov /col Trjs /lova-iKTjs tSj' Bi/J'oi'- 
Tivwv, Venice, 1878) and his followers to found the 
mediseval religious drama on the ruins of the 
ancient Greek, preserved in Byzantium and carried 
to the west by the returning crusaders, it is the 
opinion of most scholars that no more can be said 
than that there was possibly a continuance of the 
mimetic tradition, kept alive by wandering, out- 
lawed entertainers — a tradition that may have 
helped the development of the drama by aiding 
the survival of some feeling for dramatic form, and 
may later have had a jmrt in the secularization of 
the religions drama. (For the Byzantine stage see 
K. Krnmbacher, Geschichte der hyzantiniscTien 
Litteratur^, Munich, 1897, pp. 644-648, 746-749 ; 
for the views of Sathas, J. S. Tunison, Dramatic 
Traditions ojf the Dark Ages, Chicago, 1907 ; for 
the subject in general. Chambers, The MedicBval 
Stage, i. ch. i.) 

2 . The liturgical drama. — The antiphon, of 
Eastern origin, introduced into Italy by St. Am- 
brose, was the germ from which the medimval 
drama developed. Certain antiphonal services had 
many dramatic possibilities, which more or less 
unconsciously began to take form in the tropes, or 
interpolations in the liturgical text for certain 
feast-days. The most important from the stand- 
point of dramatic history were the tropes of the 
Easter mass, the earliest dramatized form of which 
is the ‘Quern quseritis.’ This, assigned to about 
the year 900 and ascribed to tlie trope- writer Tutilo 
of St. Gall (Karl Young, ‘ The Origin of the Easter- 
Play,’ in Publications of the Modern Language 
Assoc, of America, March 1914), seems to have 
developed into a considerable play as a trope of 
the introit for the day, and to have sent out 
branches which, combining with other ceremonies, 
•such as the ‘ Visitatio sepulchri,’ and other dramatic 
forms, such as the ‘ Prophet®,’ grew into the great 
Passion-plays and Miracle-cycles. 

This earliest form is : 

‘ Interrogatio. 

Quern quaeritis in sepulchro, Christicolae? 

Bespoosio. 

Jesum Nazarenum crucifixum, o caelicolae. 

Non est hie, aurrexit sicut praedixerat ; 

it«, nuntiaU quia aurrexit de sepulchro. 

Resurrexi.’ 

The last word, ‘ Resurrexi,’ is the first word of the 
Easter introit. By textual accretions, partly by 
additions from the Vulgate, but more often by 
‘ free composition,’ and by the development of a 
dramatic setting (the ‘ sepulchrum ’) and truly 
dramatic peisonalities (the three Marys, the angel 
at the tomb, etc.), this trope grew into a well- 
developed though brief liturgical play (MS Brescia, 
15th cent., quoted by Young), and attained a much 
larger development as a ‘Visitatio sepulchri’ at 
the end of Easter matins. 

The altar served as the setting for the ‘Quem 
q^ritis’ plays, as was natural, for it symbolized 
the tomb of Christ (Young, p. 45). This made 
easy the transition to the use of the ‘Quem quae- 
ritis’ as part of the ‘Sepulchrum’ ceremony at 
Easter matins (the ‘Elevatio cmcis’ following the 
• Adoratio crncis ’ and ‘ Depositio ciucis ’ on Good 
Friday; the ceremonies were symbolical of the 
burial and resurrection of Christ). This second 
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and dramaticrJly more fruitful u&e of the ‘ Queni 
quaeritis’ grew by textual additions, such as the 
sequence ‘ Victimas paschali.’ and by additions of 
incident — first, details of the Biblical story {e.g., 
the visit of the three Marys to the tomb, and of 
Peter and John) ; secondly, secular imaginative 
details [e.g., the visit of the Marys to the ‘un- 
guentarius,’ or dealer from whom they bought the 
necessary spices, a character who later became 
popular in the vernacular Passion-plays). 

Though there was a considerable dramatic de- 
velopment of the ‘Quern quoeritis,’ it remained 
strictly a liturgical drama ; it was chanted, the 
parts were taken by churchmen, there w’as little 
real dialogue, and the setting was of the simplest. 
In certain late forms there are introduced motives 
that do not belong to the events of Easter morning, 
such as the kiss of peace accompanjying the greet- 
ing ‘ Surrexit Christus,’ or the ‘ Tollite portas ’ cere- 
mony prescribed by the ritual for the dedication of 
a church. These point to the possibility of a de- 
velopment of the Easter play which, however, was 
not to take place in the ‘Quern quaeritis’ proper. 
This matter will be considered in speaking of the 
Passion-play. 

But the ‘ Quem quaeritis ’ was not the only drama 
of Easter- week. The ‘ Peregrin!,’ attached to the 
vespers of Easter Monday, established in the 12th 
cent.,was known in England, France, and Germany. 
The simplest form tells of the journey to Emmaus 
and the supper there (Petit de Julleville, Les My- 
stires, i. 67 ; Chambers, ii. 37). In others Mary 
Magdalene appears, or the Virgin and the other 
Marys greet tlie risen Christ ; or a new scene is 
added of the incredulity of Thomas ; or there is 
even a mer^g of a developed form of the ‘ Quem 
quaeritis,’ the ‘ Peregrin!,’ and the Easter morning 
ceremony of the ‘Elevatio cruois.’ 

Parallel with the plays of the Besnrrection, 
other liturgical plays developed as parts of the 
office of other feasts. The Christmas season was 
the most productive ; but there were plays for 
Epiphany and certain saints’ days, particularly 
that of St. Nicholas. Though evidence of their 
existence has been found, the plays for many 
occasions have entirely disappeared. A Christmas 
drama, the ‘ Pastores,’ commemorating the visit of 
the shepherds, grew out of a Christmas introit- 
trope, modelled on the Easter ‘Quem qumritis.’ 
It tegins ‘ Quem quaeritis in praesepe, pastores, 
dicite.’ It is purely liturgical, very simple in 
form, and of infrequent occurrence in the MSS, 
but is of interest for its connexion with the ancient 
and still popular representations of the crib, or 
eriche, of the infant Christ (see B.\mbino), and for 
its influence on the more fruitful dramatic forms 
into which it was absorbed. The essence of the 
play is the visit of the shepherds, a crib with 
images of the Virgin and Child, the announcement 
of the birth of Christ by a boy ‘in similitudine 
angeli,’ the singing of the ‘ Gloria in exeelsis ’ by 
the angels and a hymn by the shepherds, a dialogue 
between the shepherds and two priests ‘quasi 
obstetrices,’ the adoration of the shepherds, and i 
a final hymn. 

A more common form of Christmas drama was 
the ‘ Stella,’ a play of the visit of the Magi, origin- 
ally consisting of antiphons and simple prose dia- 
logue, representing the following of the star, the 
visit to the Infant, the oS'ering of gifts, and the 
w’aming to the Magi (Creizenach, Geschichte des 
neuercn Dramas, i. 60 ; Chambers, ii. 45; Petit de 
Julleville, i. 51 ; texts in du Meril, Origineslatines, 
and in Coussemaker, Drames liturgiques). The 
simplest and probably the earliest examples are 
from Kouen and Liraoge.s. This form of liturgical 
play developeil earlv. Pates are uncert.ain, but 
MSS of the late 11th cent, have the play in a well- 


developed form. As the Easter ‘Quem quseritis’ 
I centred about the ‘ Sepulchrum ’ and that of Christ- 
[ mas about the ‘ Prmsepe,’ the ‘ Stella ’ had as its 
starting-point the star. A gilt star, the points 
sometimes holding candles, was lowered from a 
hole in the ceiling or held up by an assistant. 
Like the Nativity plays, the ‘Stella’ developed 
partly from dumb show, and the simpler forms 
continued parallel with the expanded forms and 
outlived them. 

The dozen or so complete extant versions of the 
play vary considerably. The drama developed by 
the representation, in action instead of narrative, 
of the visit to Jerusalem, by the addition of various 
scenes in which Herod plays a part, as, e.g., his 
anger at the escape of the Magi and his order for 
the massacre of the innocents, and even the actual 
representation of the massacre, and finally the 
lament of Kachel, which had received independent 
dramatic treatment. As Chambers puts it, ‘the 
absorption of the motives proper to other feasts of 
the Twelve Nights into the Epiphany play has 
clearly begun’ (ii. 48). This absorption was to 
result in certain larger and more complex plays 
made up by the joining of the ‘Pastores,’ the 
‘Stella,’ and the ‘Kachel.’ It is only in view of 
the result from this fusion and of the expansion of 
certain parts that the ‘ Stella ’ is of great import- 
ance for the later history of the drama. The part 
of Herod grew by expansion and emphasis even to 
take the first place in the English Corpus Christi 
cycles. 

More important for the future of the mediaeval 
drama than any of the forms thus far considered 
was the ‘Prophetae,’ which had a curious oripn, 
first studied by Sepet (Les PropMtes du Christ). 
It was based on the apocryphal Serrao contra 
JudcBOS attributed in the Siiddle Ages to St. 
Augustine, but really of later origin, and used in 
many churches as a lesson in the Christmas offices. 
In the passage so employed, the author invokes 
thirteen witnesses to the divine mission of Chri.st 
and calls upon them to predict His coming. The 
prophets invoked are Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, 
Moses, David, Habakkuk, Simeon, Zacharias, 
Elisabeth, John the Baptist, Vergil, Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and the Sibyl. The dramatic growth of 
this sermon had certainly begun by the Illh 
century. In the earliest forms the play follow.s 
the sermon closely, but is written in verse. Clas- 
sical language and even direct quotations from the 
Eclogues appear in the prophecies of Vergil and 
the Sibyl. In later examples from Laon and Kouen 
the dimogue is expanded, the ‘precentor’ is re- 
placed by two ‘ appellatores ’ or ‘ vocatores,’ and 
Balaam is added to the prophets. More remark- 
able is the little added drama of Balaam and his 
ass, which has been considered by many writers 
the origin of the notorious Feast of the Ass, but 
which is perhaps more probably a reaction from 
the disturbing festival. In the Rouen text the 
part of Nebuchadrezzar is also expanded into a 
miniature play: Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego 
refuse to worship the image, are cast into the fiery 
furnace, and escape all harm, whereupon the king 
testifies to the might of the coming Saviour. 

It will be seen that at this stage of development 
the ‘Prophet® ’ necessitated a much more complex 
setting than was usual with liturgical drama — the 
throne of the precentor, the fiery furnace, distinct 
costumes (described in the rubric.s), Balaam's a-ss. 
This was a beginning of the complexity that was 
to characterize the great Miracles. 

This complexity and the fusion alluded to above 
may be seen in a Latin play preserved in a 13th 
cent. MS (Royal Libra^, Munich ; text in du 
Meril). It is a combination of most of the Christ- 
mas dramatic forms. St. Augustine sits with the 
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prophets at his right, the chief of the synagogue 
and the J ews at his left. The prophets foretell the 
Messiah ; the head of the synagogue is angered at 
their blasphemies. A new character, the ‘ bishop 
of the children,’ interposes the suggestion that St. 
Augustine shall be questioned. The Rabbi in 
anachronistic and pedantic words argues the im- 
possibility of the Virgin-birth, and St. Augustine 
answers. The argument is taken up by the choirs 
of prophets and Jews, the one singing ‘ Res 
miranda,’ the other ‘ Res neganda.’ So far the 
play is an expanded ‘ Prophet*,’ still mostly 
liturgical in feeling and form. The prophets take 
their places in the church, and a play of the 
Annunciation begins abruptly. This part is brief. 
The Scriptural dialogue between the Virgin and 
the angel is followed by the visit of Elisabeth. 
The next direction is that Mary ‘ vadat in lectum 
suum . . . et pariat filium.’ The choir hails His 
coming, .and immediately the ‘Stella’ begins. A 
•star i-hiue.s forth, the three kings follow it, and 
appear b.efore Herod ; an angel announces the 
coming of Christ to the shepherds (the ‘P.astores’ 
element). The devil hints that the angel has 
deceived them, but they are convinced by the 
chanting of the ‘ Gloria in excelsis’ by a heavenly 
choir ; they seek the cradle and worship Christ ; 
they meet the Magi bearing gifts. The Magi are 
warned not to return to Herod, who orders the 
killing of the innocents. The mothers lament 
their lost children (the ‘ Rachel ’ element) ; Herod 
falls dead, and is seized by demons. An angel 
sends Joseph into Egj’pt. The king of Egypt 
advances, accompanied by a choir singing ‘ choses 
fort profanes.’ The Holy Family arrives in Egypt; 
the idols fall, and the priests, unable to restore 
them, are converted. Finally the choir chants a 
malediction against Herod and the Jews. The 
last part is free and individual in composition. 
Petit de Julloviile thinks it unlikely that it 
was played in church (becau.se of the ‘ episcopus 
puerorum’), and that moie likely it was given in 
a monastery sciiool. 

As this play well repre^cnt.s the form attained 
by the liturgical drama through the combination 
of types and free composition, certain plays founded 
on the stories of Daniel and Lazarus represent 
another development — the expansion of single 
scenes in the older plays into independent dramas. 
Most interesting, because the first liturgical play 
attributed to a definite author, is the ‘Daniel’ of 
Hilarius, a cosmopolitan Goliardic scholar, disciple 
of Abelard, who nourished in the first half of the 
12th cent, (text in J. J. Champollion-Figeac, 
HUarii versus et Indi, P.aris, 1838. and in du 
M6ril). The ‘Historiade Daniel representanda’ 
opens with the feast of Belshazzar ; the mystic 
words appear, and Daniel interprets them ; Darius 
enters Babylon with his army and kills Belshazzar ; 
Daniel appears at court, refuses to worship the 
king, and i.s thrown to the lions ; the angel brings 
Habakkuk to him ; Daniel is again in favour. 
The play is expanded by choruses in honour of the 
various personages, ‘ conductus Danielis,’ ‘ con- 
ductus regine,’ etc. The chant to Daniel (as also 
in the similar play from Beauvais) is a hymn in 
honour of the birth of Christ. This, as well as 
the rubrics, indicates the connexion of the play 
with the liturgy: but the note at the end, ‘This 
done, if the play has been given at matins, let 
Daniel sing the Te Deum, if at vespers the Magni- 
ficat,’ indicates that it was not a regular part of 
the office. In this partial detachment from the 
liturgy we see the beginnings of that development 
which wa.s to take the drama entiiely out of the 
hands of the clergy. 

3 - The secularization of the drama, — The indica- 
tions of a tendency to make the liturgical drama 


more popular that we have seen in t! e expansion 
of certain themes in the ‘ Proi)hetse,’ in the freer 
and more poetical compo.sition of many of the later 
liturgical plays, in their comparatively independent 
position in relation to the Church offices, are 
emphasized by the gradual change in the language, 
spirit, and setting of the plays, as they' progressed 
towards that final and almost complete seculariza- 
tion which should take them out of the Church and 
out of the control of the clergy, and make them 
great popular spectacles rather than expositions of 
Christian faith. The degrees of popularization 
were innumerable. In the 15th cent., even when 
the purpose was edification, whole scenes were 
often frankly amusing and vulgar, with no religious 
significance whatever — e.ff., in the scene or playlet 
of Mak and the shepherds in the Towneley cycle, 
and in the comic scenes of theGermanPassion-pIays. 

The vernacular came by slow degrees to replace 
Latin. At first the two languages appear side by 
side ; in the earliest examples the local speech 
appears only in refrains or in the lines of a few 
minor characters, or in the less impressive passages. 
But there is no discoverable rule ; the same char- 
acter may speak Latin in one passage, French in 
another. One of the eailie.st cases of the two 
languages used together is the ‘Sponsus,’ a 12th 
cent, play of the wise and foolish virgins from 
Limoges (text in Romania, xxii. [1893] ; du Meiil). 
Here a considerable part is in the ‘langue d’oc’j 
the angel who announces the coming of the 
bridegroom speaks only French, the virgins both 
languages. The refrains are in French. The final 
words in which Christ condemns the foolish virgins 
are first Latin and then French, ending thus, 
perhaps to make the lesson clear and impressive 
to the congregation : 

‘ Amen dico 
Vos ignosco, 

Nam caretis lumine ; 

Quod qui peMunt [MS pergunt] 

Procul perguut 
Hujus aulae limine. 

Alet, chaitnas! alet, malanreas! 

A tot jors mais vos pena.-* livre.as ; 

En etern ora seret ineneia^.’ 

Occasionally, as in the ‘Bt. Nicholas’ of Hilarius, 
the vernacular io found only in the refrains. In 
other plays it is a translation of the preceding 
Latin lines — an indication of the rea.son for the 
u.-,e of the common tongue — as in the 12th cent. 

‘ Adam ’ (text from Tours, first ed. by V. Luzarche, 
Tours, 185-1 ; K. Bartsch, Chrestmnathie de Vancien 
frant^is*, Leipzig, 1880), and in many German 
I'lays. Latin and the vernacular were even mingled 
in the lines, as in the Beauvais ‘Daniel’ (text in 
Coussemaker, no. iv.) : 

‘ Vir propheta Dei, Daniel, vien al Roi, 

Veni, desideiat parler a toi,’ etc. 

Some late dramas are wlojlly in the vernacular, 
except for refrains or certain impressive passages. 

In 1' ranee p.articul.rrly the development of the 
drania was marked by the adoption of a more 
varied versification. 1 he earliest liturgical plays 
were entirely in prose, the later ones mostly in verse. 

To these later forms ‘the versification is rather complicated, 
'ery%'ariedi almost all are '..ntten in stanzas. But these 
stanaw differ m the niimlierof Uid s and in metre ; the lines are 
8\ llabic, but vary in leni^th trom four syllables to ten ’ (Petit de 
JuIleMiie, 1 . 

Dactylic hexameters also are used, sometimes 
leonme, as in the lament of Rachel in the Fleury 
‘ fiiterfevtio puerorum’ (cf. Petit de Julleville i. 
49 ; text in du Meril ; MS in Orleans Library) : 

‘ O dolor ! 0 patnim mutataque gaudia matrum ! ’ 

Occa'-ionally lines are quoted or imitated from 
the classics; e.g., 

* Quae reruui novicas aut quae vos causa subegit 

Dnotas temptare vias? Quo tenditis ergo? 

Quod genus.' rndedomo? Pacemne hue fertis, an arma?’ 

As import&nt as tins change in language is the 
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gradual secularization of the spirit of the plays. 
The last part of the composite Munich play re- 
ferred to above will illustrate this point. Though 
written in Latin, one part is an original secular 
poem in praise of spring, filled with pagan aUu- 
sions and with no liturgical or Biblical connota- 
tion. The introduction of the comic element and 
of the melodramatic in the passages relating to 
Balaam’s ass and Herod points to an equally strong 
secular influence, one that was to lead to some of 
the most striking and unfortunate developments of 
the great Miracles and even of the Passion-plays 
of the 15th century. M'e must not make the mis- 
take of ascribing all the crude humour and vulgar- 
ity of Miracles to a naive and simple taste for such 
things; as Petit de Julleville points out, even in 
plays as early as those of Hilarius a conscious 
vulgarization has begun, a conscious appeal to an 
audience rather than a congregation, and the 
author’s intention is even satirical. 

The secular tendency which perhaps had most 
to do with the final almost complete secularization 
of the mediaeval drama was the elaboration of the 
setting required by the constantly increasing 
length and complexity of the plays ; for this 
development brought about the transference of the 
plays to the open (first the churchyard or square 
in front of the church, then the main square of the 
town, or several places at once), and, still more 
important, gradually brought the plays under the 
control of the laity. It is a long way from the 
simple ‘ sepulchrum ’ or ‘ praesepe,’ the two 
chanted parts, the lack of appropriate costume, 
of the ‘ Quern qnseritis ’ to the varied setting, the 
many characters, the costumes of the ‘ Conversio 
Paufi ’ (Petit de Julleville, i. 69 ; text from Fleury 
MS, mentioned above, in du M6ril, and in Cousse- 
maker, no. xiii.) with its several ‘sedes’ for Saul, 
Judas, etc., its two scenes, Jerusalem and Dam- 
ascus, its armed men, and its ‘ lectus ’ for Ananias, 
or the Munich ‘ Prophet® ’ described above, with 
its ‘sedes’ for the prophets, its ‘lectus’ for the 
Virgin, its shining star, its mouth of hell, its 
many characters. Henceforth the change in set- 
ting was one of degree rather than of kind ; the 
elaboration merely followed the increasing com- 
plexity of the plays as they added one incident 
after another. Within the church, the crucifix, 
the altar, the ‘sepulchrum,’ the rood-loft (repre- 
senting heaven), and the crypt furnished the chief 
accessaries of the play. To these, which were in 
the sanctuary and choir, were probably added in 
the more elaborate plays ‘ sedes,’ ‘ domus,’ and 
‘loca’ extending down the nave. This natural 
arrangement was apparently followed when the 
drama left the church, as in the 12th cent. Xorman 
‘ Besurrectio. ’ Chaml®rs (ii. 83) suggests such an 
arrangement of the ‘ lius,’ ‘ mansions,’ and ‘ estals ’ 
required by the prologue, following the analogy^ 
of a Donaueschingen Passion-play of tlie 16th cent., 
the plan of which is extant (given in Froning, Das 
Drama des Mittelalters, p. 277). The prologue 
gives the order of the required sets : the crucifix, 
the monument (‘sepulchrum’), the gaol, heaven, 
hell, Emmaus, Galilee, and six ‘estals’ or ‘sedes.’ 
The only other extant French religious play of the 
same period, the ‘ Adam,’ shows even better how- 
far the drama heid outgrown the simplicity of the 
‘Quern qmeritis.' The Latin rubrics indicate not 
only a coiiiplex setting, but great care in stage 
management, even extending to the gestures and 
voice of the actors. 

For uistaiK-e : ‘ there Ije built a ;»raclise in a higher 
plioe ; around it let there be draperies of silk. . . . There shall 
be sweet flowers and foliage; various trees from which shall 
hang fruits. . . . Then the Saviour shall arrive, clothed hi a 
dalmatic : before him shall be placed Adam and Eve, Adam in 
a red tuuic. Eve in a woman’s white robe and a veil of white 
silk ’ (Chambers, ii. SOX 


The rubrics mention not only the costumes for 
all the characters, and the localities — paiadise, 
hell, a cultivated field — but also ‘properties’ — a 
spade, a rake, chains for the devils to use, cauld- 
rons for them to beat upon, flames. 

The development of the liturgical drama was 
practically complete by the 13th century. There- 
after the growth was mainly outside the church, 
secular and more vernacular, much more rapid and 
national. The liturgical drama was much the same 
in different countries, but the vernacular religious 
plays took on national characteristics in the 14th 
cent. ; so that thenceforth, to be understood with 
any clearness, the special literary types that de- 
veloped must be studied by countries. Further- 
more, the influence of particular authors and of 
particolar methods of representation makes itself 
felt. 

4. England. — The early dramatic history of 
England is difficult to trace, for mnek the larger 
number of plays have been destroyed. The de- 
velopment of the liturgical drama in England 
must be partly guessed at from that of France. 
Only the sliglitest indications of what it originally 
was are extant. The earliest dramatic piece is the 
‘Quern qn®ritis’ from the Winchester troper 
dating probably from about 979 (text in W. H. 
Frere, The Winchester Troper, Loudon, 1894). 
This is not nearly so simple as the St. Gall ‘ Quern 
qu®ritis’ mentioned above. More interesting is 
the veiy full account of the ‘ Quem quKritis ’ cere- 
mony in Bishop Ethelwold of Winchester’s Con- 
cordia rC'fularis, which probably dates from 665 
to 975 (Chambers, ii. 14, 306 ; text in Anglia, xui. 
[1891] 365). This includes a simple trope not much 
more elaborate than the St. Gall one. Of it, how- 
ever, Chambers (iL 15) says : 

‘ Tbe liberal scenario of the Cmeordia regularU makes plain 
the change which has come about in the “Quem qusentis” 
since ■' . ‘ • • *. 

tropt . ' . . ■ .. ,1 

and 1 . w' > II. • 

The only other extant English text of the 
litnrgical period is a 14th cent. ‘Quem qu®ritis’ 
from Dublin. But church inventories, account- 
books, and statutes indicate the existence of the 
‘ Pastores,’ ‘Peregrini,’ ‘Besurrectio,’ ‘Stella,’ 
‘ Prophet®,’ etc., at a number of places, including 
York, Lichfield, Salisbury, and Lincoln ; and 
William Fitzstephen, writing of the late i2th 
cent, in London, records 

* repraesentationes miraculorum quae sancti confessores operaU 
sunt, seu repraesentationes passionum quibus claruit constantia 
inartyrum* (Fifo 5. Thonux, quoted by J. P. Collier, History oj 
English Dramatic Poetry‘s, London, l'S79, i. 11). 

Of a Beverley ‘ Besurrectio ’ (c. 1220) the (bilin- 
gual) text of only one actor's part remains. So 
little do we know of this early period that it 
cannot be decided whether the liturgical drama 
passed directly from Latin to English, or whether 
there intervened a Norman-French period. 

The full development of the English Miracle- 
play came in the 14th cent., and during the next 
two centuries and more it can be studied more 
clearly from extant texts. Whether or not the 
English drama received a special impulse from the 
establishment of the Corpus Christi festival in 
1311, the most characteristic English dramatic 
form, the Corpus Christi processional cycles, were 
founded soon after that date. The Chester plays 
were probably given first in 1328. The dates of 
the establishment of the other cycles are not 
known, but references to them are found as follows : 
Beverley, 1377 ; York, 1378 ; Coventry, 1392. In 
1350 there is a reference to a ‘Indus flliorum Israelis’ 
lit Cambridge. From this time on there was the 
iireatest activity throughout the country. 

It will be impossible to analyze at all adequatelj- 
eveu the chief monuments of the period under con- 
sideration ; the four great Corpus Christi cycles 
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and the minor instances of dramatic activity can 
hardly be mentioned. Generally the English 
Miracle-plays were represented in separate scenes, 
each by a different trade • gild, on its own 
‘ pageant 

‘a high scafolde with two rowmes, a higher and a lower, upon 
four wheeles. In the lower they apparelled them selves, and in 
the higher rowme they played. . . . They bcgane first at the 
abay gates, and when the firste pagiante was played it was 
wheeled to the highe crosse before the mayor, and so to every 
streete . . . to se which pla 3 'e 8 was greate resorte, and also 
fcrcafoldes and stages made in the streetes in those places where 
they determined toplayc theire pagiantes’ (Archdeacon Rogers’ 
deiscription of a play at Cheater, 1594, quoted by Pollard, 
English Miracle Plays, p. xx\). 

Though the plays were given by the gilds, they 
were under the direction of the town council, 
which made the strictest rules concerning the 
manner, thoroughness, and promptness of the per- 
formance — c.f/., at York (1415) : 

‘And all nianer of craftsmen yat bringeth furthe ther 
pageantez in order and course by good players, w'ell arrayed 
and openly gpek^ ng, upon payn of les^ ng of C.*, to be paide to 
the chambre without any pardon* \York Plays, ed. Lucy 
Toulmin Smith, p. xxxiv). 

The plays of the cycle were not the work of one 
author, but an ‘organic growth.’ The number of 
gilds acting varied ; hence there was also a variety 
in the number of plays or scenes. Tlie play for 
each gild was often slight in subject — c.g., ‘Adam 
and Eve, an angel with a spade and a distaff 
assigning them to work,’ played by the armourers 
at York. An outline of the aubj'ects of the York 
cycle (probably composed towards the middle of 
the I4th cent.) will give an idea of the wide range 
of the plays : 

the Creation, the Temptation, the Fail, Noah and the Art, the 
Sacrifice of Isaac, Moses in the Wildernees, the Prophecies of 
fihri.'t, the Annunciation, the Birth of Christ, the Shepheide, 
the Ma^d, the Slaughter of the Innocents, Christ in the Temple, 
the Temptation, the Woman taken in Adultery, the Raising of 
Lazarus, Judas, the Last Supper, the Crucifixion, the Harrowing 
of Hell, the Resurrection. 

Although this list is incomplete, we can see in it 
all the elements that we liave found in the Con- 
tinental liturgical plays, and may be iiernutted to 
suppose that the Aliracle-cycles developed by the 
extension and amalgamation of liturgical forms 
such as the ‘ I’rophette,’ the ‘ Stella,’ the ‘ Pastores.’ 
Though, like their French and German con- 
temporaiie.s, the authors allowed themselves con- 
siderable freedom in expanding the Biblical text 
(as, e.g., in the part of Herod), yet the characters 
most freely drawn are almost exclusively those of 
persons to whom neither Scripture nor legend 
ascribes either name or individuality. Such 
personages as Cain’s ‘garcio,’ or servant, Noah’s 
wife, the shepherds, are introduced for the sake of 
relief— often inappropriately, it seems to us, as in 
the Crucifixion scene. 

‘ It la to this desire for dramatic relief that we owe the story 
of Mat and his sheep-stealing in the Coventry cycle — our firet 
English comedy’ (Pollard, p. xh). 

In the Coventry cycle there are various charac- 
ters that link the Miracle with tiie Morality, the 
dramatic form more characteristic of the later 
years of the pre-Elizabethan drama. Such charac- 
ters appear as Death, Verita.s, Misericordia, Pax. 
The earliest known English Morality is lost. It 
was a 14th cent, jday, 

‘ setting forth the goodness of the Lord's Prayer ... in which 
play all manner of i ices and sins were held up to scorn, and the 
virtues were held up to praise ' (J. Toulmin Smith, Bnqlish 
GtiiUy London, 1570, p. 107; 

The earliest Morality that has survived is ‘The 
Castie of Perseverance.' 

Its purpose was ‘to trace the spiritual history of Humanum 
Gr’jius . . . from the day of his birth to his appearance at the 
Judgment Seat of God. to personify the toes by whom his path, 
way is beset, the Guardian .^iigei by whose help he resists them, 
and the ordinances of Confession and Penance by wkich he is 
strengthened in his conflict ' (PoiiarJ, p. ilvi). 

The play is wordy but impressive ; it has logical 
development and unity of purpose. The stage 
directions show that it was elaboratelv presented. 


The most famous morality is ‘ Everyman,’ com- 
posed in the 15th cent. ; it is thoroughly dramatic 
in language and treatment. 

The great Moralities were followed by shorter 
ones dealing with narrower subjects — ‘didactic 
interludes,’ Pollard calls them. From these are de- 
rived most of the common notions regarding Morali- 
ties. One of the earliest is ‘ Hycke S^corner.’ Some 
are written in praise of religion, others in praise 
of learning (e.g., the ‘ Interlude of the Four Ele- 
ments ’). Some of the later interludes are real plays, 
in the modern sense — e.g., ‘A New and Pleasant 
Enterlude; intituled the Marriage of Witte and 
Science,’ licensed 1569-70. The amusing lines, the 
act-division, and the characterization make the play 
modem rather than mediseval. John Heywood’s 
plays illustrate still better the change that xvas 
taking place in dramatic art — a change which was 
to lead rapidly to the splendid Elizabethan drama. 

5. France.-— The development of the liturgical 
drama outlined above carried ns into the 12th 
century. In France there are few plays known of 
the 12th and 13th centuries, the period when the 
drama became thoroughly secularized. Of the 
12th cent, two plays are knoxvn, Jean Bodel’s ‘ Jeu 
de Saint Nicolas’ and Rutebeuf’s ‘Miracle de 
Th6ophile.’ In the 14th cent, the French drama 
first acquired its national character. Petit de 
J ulleville says that forty-three plays of the period 
are extant, all except one being ‘ Miracles de 
Notre Dame.’ Here we have a form not found 
generally in other countries. That there must 
have been other forms of plays in this century is 
certain ; the derivation of the dramas of the 15th 
cent, from those of the 12th and 13th makes this 
clear. Fortjr of the plays of the Virgin are in one 
MS in the Bibliothfeque Nationale. These plays, 
however they vary in sto^ and in source, all have 
as a central theme a miraculous event brought 
about by the intervention of the Virgin— always a 
mechanical and unexpected intervention. In other 
respects — in style, stage-management, songs — the 
plays are so similar as to make them seem, if not 
the work of One author, at least the repertoire of 
one company ; and this is the more likely as such 
plays were performed by societies, called ‘ Puys,’ 
formed for the purpose. 

In the 15th cent, for the first time the word 
‘ Mystfere ’ appears as a dramatic term, and in this 
century it meant a representation of either Biblical 
story or the lives of saints. The NT was more used 
than the OT, for, as we have seen, the interest of 
the Middle Ages in the OT was chiefly in the fore- 
shadowing of the redemption of mankind. This 
view accounts for the inequality and lack of dra- 
matic feeling in the use of OT story. F urthermore, 
the mediseval drama was not original ; it did not 
build up a play from a situation as did Corneille or 
Racine, but transcribed Scriptural narrative re- 
gardless of dramatic ett'ect. 

Though the French ‘ Mystferes ’ seldom approach 
til© completeness of the Tlnglish cycles, they are 
often cyclical in form and extremely long. The 
famous ‘Passion’ of Arnoud Cretan is about 
65,000 lines, a length attained not merely by pro- 
lixity but by following the career of each of 
Uie apostles after the Crucifixion. The French 
Passion-plays, the most notable of the ‘ Myst^res ’ 
centred, of course, around the Passion, which they 
developed in a painfully realistic manner ; but 
they were extended at the pleasure of the author 
by the addition of any scenes precedimr or follow- 
ing the main event. The IMysteries based on the 
legends of the saints, also popular in this period 
had often a local interest. ’ 


Many were composed for a certain province, citv, or brother- 
hood. m order to celebrate a patron saint, to coninend a relic 
or to ziTB sanction to a pilgrimage ’ (Petit de Julleville, i. 230 ) ’ 
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6 . Germany. — The early texts are scarce in 

Germany, but from those that are extant it 
appears that the liturgical play had much the same 
history as in other countries, and that the transi- 
tion from the Latin to the vernacular took place in 
the same manner. As early as the 12th cent, the 
Tegernsee ‘ Anti-christus ’ (text in Froning, p. 206), 
though written in Latin, has several secular charac- 
teristics : an ambitious plan, allegorical figures, 
and particularly a iiolitical motive, for it is ‘a 
subtle vindication, on the one hand, of the Empire 
against the Papacy, on the other of the “rex 
Teutonicorum ” against the “rex Francorum”’ 
(Chambers, ii. 64). In the 14th and 15th centuries 
the religious drama flourished in Germany, its 
most characteristic form being the Passion-play, of 
which numerous texts survive. There were also 
some cycles, such as those for Corpus Christ! from 
Swabia (15th cent.). The Passion, which came in 
the 14th and 15th centuries to be the chief theme 
of the religious drama in France and Germany, 
had seldom been represented in the liturgical 
drama. The nearest approach to a Passion-play 
was found in the dialogued versions of the ‘Planctus 
Mariae.’ The earliest Passions seem to have been 
in Italy (Siena, c. 1200 ; Padua, 1244). The 
earliest text is German from Benediktbeuem. 
Like other mediaeval dramatic forms, the Passion- 
play grew by addition ■ ■ 1 ’ . ' ' ‘ ■ ■••ith 

other forms, either ‘ : . • ( ■ or 

events following His Pi- ii.. ■ 'i . ■ mt. 
the form was well developed, but its main period in 
Germany was from 1400 to 1515. Great ‘ Passions ’ 
were played at Frankfort, Alsfeld, Friedberg, and 
other towns. Some, as at Eger and Donauesch- 
ingen, were cyclical in extent. 

7 . Modern survivals. — Traces of medimval dra- 
matic custom can be found here and there in 
Europe to the present day. In general the sur- 
vivals are no more than dumb show like the popular 
crA/ic, or representation of the infant Christ at 
Christmas, which is, however, rather a reversion 
to the ceremony from which the Christmas play 
was derived than a survival of the play. Most 
notable in this way are the representations of the 
Passion-play that have been either kept alive in 
out-of-the-way places or revived, most famous 
among them being that of Oberamraergau. The 
first mention of it is in 1633, and the oldest text, 
dating from about 1600, contains traces of two 
earlier texts (K. Trautmann, Oberammergau und 
sein Passionsspiel, Bamberg, 1890). In 1662 the 
text was altered by the weaving into it of the 
version of Sebastian Wild, the Augsburg Meister- 
singer, and parts of that of Johann Aelbel. In 
the middle of the 18th cent, it was further re- 
modelled by the Benedictine Kosner after the 
model of the Jesuit drama, and in 1780 Kosner’s 
bombastic version was simplified by Knipfelberger. 
Its present simple and dignified form is the work 
of two authors, P. O. Weiss and M. Daisenberger. 
The play is given every ten years, in pursuance of 
the original vow on deliverance from pestilence. 
Other versions of the Passion-play have been per- 
formed in recent times at Brixlegg and Vorder- 
thiersee in the Tyrol and at Horitz in southern 
Bohemia (A. HauH'en, Ueber das Horitzer Passions- 
spiel, Prague, 1894). Representations of this kind 
occur to this day in southern Italy (T. Trede, Das 
geistliche Schauspiel in Suditalien, Berlin, 1885). 
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MIRROR. — The invention of the mirror^ seems 
to coincide with the beginnings of the higher civil- 
ization, following upon the institution of metal- 
lurgy. It is clearly an instance of adaptation of 
the polished reflecting surface of metals. Tlie 
Egyptian mirror apparently set the mode for all 
subs^uent developments of the instrument, at 
least in the Western world. 

I. Mirrors of the ancients. — These were almost 
invariably hand-mirrors for ladies’ toilette purposes. 
The Egyptian were made of bronze (not brass, as 
often stated), or similar mixed metal. From six 
to eight inches in diameter, they were elliptical in 
shape, with the long axis at nght angles to the 
handle, which also served as a stand. The polish 
was extraordinarily fine, and in some cases stBl 
remains.’ 

Mirrors are not mentioned in Homer, but were 
used in classical Greek times, and borrowed by 
Rome. Few Greek jnirrors are extant, but their 
shape suggests derivation from Egypt, as does 
that of the Roman mirror from Greece. Both 
Greek and Roman artificers preferred the abso- 
lutely circular form, with the handle as in the 
Egyptian original. They were usually made of 
bronze, with 20 to 30 per cent of tin ; some speci- 
mens are silver or silver-plated. The Romans 
developed the box-mirror, consisting of two circu- 
lar disks joined by a hinge. At the back of Greek 
and Roman mirrors embossed work was usual.’ 
The most numerous collections are from Etruria. 
The Etruscans were sedulous imitators of Greek 
art, and much of their work on mirror-backs i.s 
interesting and intelligent, though lacking the 
fineness of Greek technitiue. Pliny notes tlie 
manufacture of glass mirrors backed with tinfoil 
at Sidon,* hut the invention did not succeed, and 
had to be repeated in the Middle Ages. The 
Romans made large mirrors also, similar to the 
modem cheval-glasses, but fixed in the walls of 
rooms, and working up and down like a window- 
sash." The mirror-case was especially developed 

I The word is derived from Lat. miratorium (mirari) {OED, 
s.v.y. Similar formations are found in Skr. darpar^a, * mirror ’ ; 
Gr, SpwTrafw, SpujiTTw, ‘see’; Pers. dylnah, Baluchi udenk, 
‘mirror’; Av. dl, *§ee’; O.H. Germ, spiagal. Germ. Spiegel, 
‘mirror’; Lat. speculum', O. Ch. Slav, zruealo, ‘mirror,’ 
pozriicati, ‘see.’ The mirror is also connected with the shadow 
— O.H. Germ, sciikar, ‘mirror,’ seu, ‘shadow’ ; O. Ir. scaihdn, 
‘mirror,’ sedth, ‘shadow’; O. Ir. scaterc, ‘mirror,’for*srdfA- 
derc, ‘shadow-seeing’ (0. O. Uhlenbeck, Kurzgefasstes etymol. 
Wurterb. der altind, Sprache, Amsterdam, 1899, p. 122 ; W. 
Geiser, ABAW, 1 Cl. xix. i. [1890] 113; O- S,chTadeT, Reallex. 
der indogerm. Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 784X Here 
also belong Heb. ‘mirror,’ HN'i, ‘see.’ 

® J. O. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians*, London, 1878, ii. 850. 

s W. Wroth, in Smith’s Diet, of Or. and Rom. Antiquities^, 
S.V. ‘Speculum ’ (xdTovrpov [cl^a], eawrpov, evoirrpov). 

4 HR xxxvi. 26 (193) ; one was found at San Eemo. 

5 J. H. Freese, in EBrt\ s.v. 
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by artists. Metal mirrors were known in northern 
India by the Christian era,' and they were used to 
some e-xtent by the Central American peoples," 
while the Hebrews were familiar with them at 
an early period for women’s use." In Greek art 
Aphrodite is sometimes represented as holding a 
mirror ; and in the Indian marriage ritual a mirror 
is placed in the left hand of the bride to enable her 
to dress her hair." A mirror and a comb are not 
infrequently found on Scottish sepulchral monu- 
ments of the early medireval period, but their 
precise signification is still uncertain." 

2. Mediaeval mirrors. — The mirror-case continued 
to be popular among the rich, but the mirror itself 
became smaller, and was usually carried on the 
person. 

‘ Probably the largest mirror known in the Middle Ages did 
not exceed the size of a plate.'® 

The circular shape was retained. 

* The reflecting surface was usually of polished steel or other 
metal, and steel mirrors were still in use in the sixteenth century.’ 
There is a reference to a ‘round “looking-glass” of Catherine 
of .Aragon, which was probably a polished metal surface with a 
sheet of glass over it. An arrangement of this sort had heen 
employed since the thirteenth century, and in the inventories 
of the' Dukes of Burgundy, dating from the fifteenth century, 
we hear of the Verre d mirer, evidently a looking-glass. ’7 

This method is a noteworthy, hut futile, attempt 
at a combination of metal and glass. 

■ Considering the great quantity of glass manufactured for 
windows from the thirteenth century onward, it woidd_ have 
heen curious if the idea of employing a substance admitting of 
so high a polish had not suggested itself to the mirror-makers 
of the day. But until a really satisfactory metallic backing 
wa-s discovered, the advantage of a looking-glass over a steel 
mirror would be slight, and this fact may account for the 
persistence of the latter tor domestic use down to so late a 
period. The amalgam of mercury and tin which gives the 
mod'-rn looking-glass its eflfloienoy was not known before the 
si'.teenth century.'" 

A final improvement was efiected in the middle 
of tlie 19th cent, by the French invention of plate- 
plass. Backing for glass was known in the 13th 
cent., and in the 14th there was a gild of glass- 
mirror-makers in Nuremberg, but it was first in 
Venice tliat mirror-making acquired commercial 
importance.* 

The mirror naturally ha.s lent itself to the pro- 
duction of curiosities, mostly the result of experi- 
mentation. The effects of concave and convex 
surfaces seem to have been known at an early time 
in both the East and the West. The ‘magic mirror’ 
of China and Japan reflects on a screen an image 
(if its back.*" In raediieval Europe small spherical 
glass mirrors were known as Ochsenaugen. The 
use of reflectors to produce light and heat was 
early discovered, as by tlie Greeks and Central 
Americans." Mirror -writing is often practised by 
ambidextrous persons, as by Leonardo, and it also 
occurs patliologically in forms of aphasia. 

3 - Superstitions connected with Uie mirror. — The 
property of reflecting images naturally inspires 
woiulerj and thus tends to produce superstitious 
beliefs and practices. Most of these are connected 
with the common idea that the reflexion of a 
person is his soul. 

‘ A savage who had been made to look into a mirror exclaimed, 
“ I gaze into the world of spirits!” One of Darwin's children, 
at nine months old, turned to the looking-glass on hearing his 
name called.’ 

These two cases illustrate the connexion between 
1 Jlilmda-panha, iv. 1. 60 (SBB xxxv. [1890] 1S9). 

~ GB3, pt. i., Tfir Magic Art, London, 1911, iL 243. 

3 J. Jacobs, in JE, s.r.'; Ex 38", Is 3®, Job 37is, i Col3H. AV 
‘ glass' refers to the metal mirror. 

4 A. Hillebrandt, Hituallitteratur i^ — GIAP iii. 2), Strass- 
burg, IS97, p. 65. 

s J. Anderson, Scotland in Early Chr. Timea, 2nd scr., Edin- 
burgh, ISSl, pp. 51, 62, 68, 17S, 18! f. 

8 Guide to the Mediceeai Room, Britiah Museum, 1907, p. 213. 

t n “lb. p. 213 f. 

9 BBrll, S.I-. 'O/t. 

u Archimedes was said to have set fire to enemy ships by 
means of gigantic mirrors or burning glairaes. 

19 H. HoSding, Outlines of Psychidogy, Engtr., London, 1891, 
p. 7. 


soul, self, and consciousness. The philosophy of 
Hinduism was fond of mirror-analogies when dis- 
cussing this connexion. 

• The person . . . that is seen in the eye, that is the ^If. . . . 
This is Brahman.’ * ‘ The person that is in the mirror, on 
him I meditate.’ ‘I meditate on him as the likeness. VVhoso 
meditates on him thus, to him a son is born in his family who 
is his likeness, not one who is not his likeness.’ " 

In the simpler thought of uncultured peoples, 
however, the reflexion is a spiritually real soul. 

'The Andamanese ‘ do not regard their shadows, hut their re- 
fiectioTVt (jax any mirror) as their souls,’ ^ and in one account of 
the Fijians a man’s likeness * in water or a looking-glass ’ was 
regarded as his soul.^ Savages of New Guinea when first 
looking into a minor thought their reflexions were their souls,® 
while the New Caledonians believed that their reflexions in 
mirrors or water were their souls,® and the Macusis of Guiana 
held the same belief about the reflexion in the eye of another.” 
Many terms for the soul point to the same notion. The Melan- 
esian afai (‘soul’) means ‘reflexion,*® and the same meaning 
belongs to many terms among the Indonesians.^ 

Hence the frequent notion that there is some- 
thing uncanny about a mirror, a belief which 
culminates in the idea that the reflecting surface 
has abstracted and retains the soul. 

' There is a pool in a Saddle Island river (Melanesia) into which 
any one who looks dies ; the malignant spirit takes hold of his 
life by means of his reflexion in the water.^® The Zulus have a 
similar terror of looking into any dark pool ; a beast therein 
will take away their refiexions.^i The Aztecs supposed that to 
see one’s reflexion in water wherein a knife had been placed 
meant a stab to the soul,i2 and the Galelarese forbid their 
children to look in mirrors, which will take away their beauty.w 
Manu said (in rules for a sndtaka,') : ‘ Let him not look at his 
own image in water.* The old Greeks had the same maxim ^ to 

dream of seeing one’s self reflected foreboded death, and Frazer 
explains the story of Narcissus on these Unes.i® The Rabbis 
laid it down that one must not look into a mirror on the 
Sabbath, unless it were fixed on a wall. Later they forbade 
men generally to use mirrors, as being effeminate, reserving, 
however, the privilege to their own relatives, as being ‘close to 
the government.’ i® The Rabbinical idea was doubtless merely 
pnritanicaL 

With these notions is connected the custom of 
covering mirrors or turning them to the wall after 
a death. 

* It is feared that the soul, projected out of the person in the 
shape of his reflection in the mirror, may be carried off by the 
ghost of the departed, which is commonly supposed to linger 
about the house till the burial.’ 

This practice is widely spread over Europe, and 
occurs in Islam. Sim'iJarly, sick persons should 
avoid looking into a mirror, and it is advisable for 
a bride to refrain from using a mirror in modem 
Greece.^ Since the mirror holds the soul, it is 
said to be extremely unlucky to break a looking- 
glass.®® 

* A mirror,* say the sectarian Russian Baskolniks generally, 
‘is an accursed thing.’^i 


1 Chhdridogya Upani^ad, vm. vii. 3 {SBE i. [1900] 135X 

2 Kau^xtaJn Upani9ad iv. 11 {SBE i. 304). 

® E. H. Man, ' On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman 
Islands,’ JA/ xiL [1882J 162. 
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On the other hand, a mirror, as when set in a 
ring, may be used to repel demons.’ 

Divination by means of a reflecting surface is an 
ancient and world- wide practice, its principle being 
that figures representing the souls of persons at 
the moment or in future actions may be seen. A 
pool of ink is a common substitute for the mirror 
(cf. art. Ceystal-gazixg), and a combination of 
mirror and pool of water was used at Demeter’s 
sanctuary at Patrfe, where was a sacred spring, 
but its use was permitted only in cases of 
sickness. 

‘They tie a mirror to a fine cord, and let it down so far that 
it shall not plunge into the spring, but merely graze the surface 
of the water with its rim . . . they look into the niirror, and 
It shows them the sick pereon either living or dead.’^ 

It is also used, especially in German and Slavic 
lands, to discover one’s future husband or wife.® 

Divination by miiTors is a variety of a wide- 
spread method of ‘seeing,’ the most frequent 
instrument being the crystal ball.'* A magic mirror 
possessed of the power of speech is not uncommon 
in folk-tales ; ® and in Shintoism actual worship is 
rendered to mirrors which, originally presented to 
deities, have come to stand for the divine beings 
themselves.® 

The supernatural associations of mirrors are 
chiefly the foregoing, but one or two of a miscel- 
laneous order may be noted, as illustrating the 
general subject. 

I^usaiiias describes a temple near Megalopolis, within which 
was a mirror fixed on the wall. ‘Any one who looks into this 
mirror will see himself either very dimly or not at all, but the 
images of the gods and the throne are clearly visible.’* The 
Greeks kindled sacred fires by means of the mirror or crystal, 
and the same was the case in China and Siam, while in the inca 
kingdom the new fire was kindled at the summer solstice by 
means of a concave mirror turned to the sun.^ 

4 . The mirror in metaphor. — The optical proper- 
ties of the mirror are so important and impressive 
that all civilized thought is permeated by ideas 
derived thence. One or two only can be cited. 
The Hebrew paroemiographer says : ‘ As iu water 
face answereth to face, so the heart of man to 
man,’ ’ while the Buddhist suttas speak of ‘ a way 
of truth, called the Mirror of Truth.’ “> Mirror 
was a favourite component of titles of books in 
Elizabethan literature, in its meaning of ‘true 
description,’ and its meaning of ‘ pattern, exemplar, 
model ’ is similar. Shakespeare writes ‘ the mirror 
of all Christian kings.’ ‘To hold as 'twere the 
mirror up to Nature’ uses the simplest connota- 
tion of the term. An interesting metaphor is 
used of psychic processes ; ‘ the mirror of the 
mind’ occurs both m Chancer and in Shakespeare. 
Among new sources of metaphor are the two re- 
markable biological and cheinico-physical analogies 
to the optical fact of mirror-image (in which right 
becomes left and vice versa). All vertebrate 
animals, many invertebrate, and the leaf and 
other systems of plants are bilateral, one side 
being the mirror-image of the other, while the 
formation of right-handed and left-handed crystals 
is connected with the division of acids into right 
and left according to the ettect produced in relation 
to polarized light. 

Litkratcre. — W ith the exception of the well-known erchaeo- 
logical works on antique mirrors and popular folklore collec- 
tions, the relevant literature is included in the article. 

A. E. Crawley. 

MISHMIS. — The Mishmis are a tribe who in- 
habit the MLshmi hills, a section of the mountain 

1 PR^ ii. 35 f. 

- Pans. vn. xxi. 12 (tr, J. G. Frazer, London, 1898). 

3 Von Negelein, p. 28. 

* Eng. ' mirror ' has the meanings of * a magic glass ' or 
■ crystal ’ (OED, s.t.). 

‘ CF, p. St f. 

s W. G. Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, pp. 218, 72, 134 f. ; ef. 
L. A. WaddeU, Buddhism of Tibet, do. 189S. pp. 393, 445. 

7 Pans. vm. xxxvii. 7. 

8 GBS, pt. i. , The Mattie A rt, ii. 243 ff . 9 Pr 2719. 

19 Jluhdparinibbdna-sutta ii, 8 {SBE xi. [l9tX)j 26). 


ranges on the northern frontier oi Assam, which 
shut in the eastern end of the Brahmaputra valley, 
between that river and the Dihang, a region prac- 
tically unexplored, consisting of steep ridges, 
covered as a rule with tree forest, and including 
some peaks 15,000 ft. in height (IGI xvii. [1908] 
377 f.). They are divided into four tribes, speak- 
ing three distinct but probably connected lan- 
guages. The most western tribe is known as 
Midu, Midhi, Nedu, or Chulikata, ‘ hair-cropped’ ; 
they inhabit the Dihang valley with the adjoining 
hills. To their east are the Mithun, or Bebijiya, 
‘outcasts,’ who speak practically the same lan- 
guage. East of the Bebijiyas are the Taying or 
Digam Mishmis, beyond the Digaru river. The 
Mijus are still further east, towards the Lama 
valley of Dzayul, a sub-prefecture of Lhasa. Most 
of these live beyond the British frontier. The 
numbers counted at the last three Censuses in 
Assam were 217, 98, and 271 (Cetisvs Bep. Assam, 
1891, i. 203; 1901, i. 139; 1911, i. 134). 

1. Ethnology. — The Mishmis have been identified 
by some authorities with the Miaotzu or Hmeng, 
the aborigines of Yunnan, whose name lias been 
interpreted to mean ‘children of the soil,’ ‘roots,’ 
or as a contemptuous reference to their ‘simple 
dirt’ (J. G. Scott and J. P. Hardiman, Gaz. 
Upper Burma, pt. i. vol. i. [Rangoon, 1900] p. 
597 flf.). 

‘So far as the means at our disposal permit us to draw 
conclusions, it seems most probable that these four tribes 
belong neither to the Tibeto-Himalayan nor to the Assam- 
Burmese branch of the Tiheto-Burman languages. They seem 
to be descendants of clans which, when the parting of the ways 
between the two branches took place, accompanied neither, 
but made their own way at different periods into the hills over- 
looking the Assam valley from the north’ (G. A. Grierson, 
Census Bep. India, 1901, 1 . 263). 

2 . Relations •with the British Government. — 
The British first came in contact with the Alishmis 
in 1825, when Lieut. Burlton reported that the 
‘Mishmah’ were inhabited by tribes ‘who were 
veiy averse to receive strangers.’ Other officers 
visited them between that time and 1851, when 
M. Krick, a French missionary, was murdered 
by them. Then followed a succession of outrages. 
In 1885 one of their headmen was taken to visit 
the Calcutta Exhibition. Soon after his return 
he died, and the tribe, holding the British Govern- 
ment responsible for liis loss, decided that the 
head of a British subject should be buried with 
him, in order to propitiate his spirit. So they 
slew a British subject and carried off his head. 
An expedition in 1899-1900 reduced them to sub- 
mission, and since that time they have given little 
trouble. But they are keen tappers of rubber, 
and it has been found expedient to prevent them 
from crossing the Brahmaputra into British terri- 
tory for that purpose (B. C. Allen, Gaz. Lakhimpur, 
1905, p. 55 ff.). 

^ Reli^ous beliefs. — The best account of their 
refigions oeliefs is that by E. T. Dalton, Descrip- 
tive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 16 f. : 

‘The religion of the Mishmis is confined to the propitiation 
of demons whenever illness or misfortune visits ihem. On 
these occasions the sprig of a plant is placed at the door to 
intimate to strangers that the bouse is for the time under 
taim. They appear to have no notion of a supreme or 
benevolent deity. They worship Mujidagrah as a god of 
destruction, Damipaou as god of the chase and knowledge, 
and Tabla as a g^d of wealth and disease, and a great many 
others without name. It appears both from Lieutenant 
Bowlatt and the Abb6 Krick’s notes that the Mishmis have 
priests, but they are few in number and have to be brought 
from a distance when required. M. Krick describes one that 
be saw at a funeral ceremony. . . . For several days previous 
to the arrival of a priest, an attendant was employed in 
singing a devotional chant to the accompaniment of a small 
bell. There was also a preliminarv sacrif.ee of a red cock 
aiifi hen, the blood of which was received in a vessel con- 
taiuing some other fluid, and the mixture carefully examined, 
as it is supposed to indicate if the result will be fortunate 
or otherwise. At last the priest arrived, dressed like an 
ordinary' chief, but he wore a rosary of shells, and, attached 
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to the front of his headdress, two appendages like horns. 
For two days, at intervals, the priest and his son employed 
themselves in singing chants, marking the time by waving 
a fan and ringing a bell ; on the third day he put on his 
chief’s Tibetan robe, and assumed what may be regarded as 
his pontifical dress — a tight-fitting coat of colored cotton, 
a small apron, a deer skin as a mantle ; from his right shoulder 
descended a fringe of long goats' h^ dyed bright red, and 
over his left shoulder he wore a broad belt embossed with 
four rows of tigers’ teeth, and having attached to it fourteen 
small bells. On his head he placed a bandeau ornamented 
with shells, and round the knot of hair at the top of his 
head a movable plume which turned like a weathercock. 
This was followed hy a wild demoniacal dance ; but whether 
a pas seul by the pritst, or one in which the people generally 
joined, we are not informed. The object was, however, to 
make as much noise as possible to frighten the devils. After 
this, lights were all extinguished, till a man suspended from 
the roof obtained a fresh light from a flint. He was to be 
careful not to touch the ground as he produced it, as the 
light thus obtained was supposed to be fresh from heaven 
[cf. GB-^, pt. i , The Magic Art, London, 1911, ii. 234ff. ; pt. 
yU., Balder the Beautiful, do. 1913, i. When the burial 

is of a pei-son of note, animals are slain, and the skulls arranged 
round the tomb [cf. ERE i. 499 ; PH li. 2Jo ; L. A. Waddell, The 
Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 484 n. 1}, and under the 
shed built over the grave, raw and cooked flesh with gram and 
spirits are placed (the share of the dead), and all the arms, 
cmrlics, and implements he W’as in the habit of using when 
living. The poor, it is said, bury the dead without much cere- 
mony, or throw the bodies into the river.' 

About 1872 — the writer gives no clear dates — 
T. T. Cooper (The Mishmee Hills, London, 1873) 
visited tiie tribe, and gives some account of their 
appearance, dress, manners, and customs (p. 180 ff.). 

An earthquake o«urred, and they told the chiel, Chowsam, 

‘ that the devil residing In a neighbouring mountain had been 
angry, and rent the side of the mountain ’ (p. 193). 

* The Alishuiees being polv theists, though of the lowest order, 
it w as not ditticult to make i'oso [another chiefl understand the 
existence of one Great Spirit above all’ (p. 197). ‘The Mish- 
mees,' he said, ‘ are very unfortunate. We are everywhere sur- 
rounded by demons ; they live in the rivers, mountains, and 
trees ; they walk about In the dark and live in the winds ; we 
are constantly suffering from them, ... In answer to a ques- 
tion as to which demon he thought the strongest, after some 
hesitation he said that the demon of fire was the strongest 
and most dangerous, as he dried up the water and burnt the 
mountains ; he was also good-natured, as he warmed them 
and cooked their food' (p. 198). 

‘ As to religion, their notions are very vague. Polytheism, 
encumbered with all the rites and ceremonies of fetishism, 
is their true creed. The yearly sacrifice and feast in honour 
of their deceased parents shows that they have some idea 
of a future state, but I could not find out their particular 
ideas, as death is a disagreeable subject of conversation among 
them, and Chowsam always declined to interpret questions re- 
lating to it ’ (p. 23S). * The two most important ceremonies of 
the Jlishmees are undoubtedly those attendmg deaths and 
marriages. In the case of sickness a soothsayer is called in, 
and he generally prescribes the s.acrifice of fowls or, pigs, accord- 
ing to the state of the patient. These sacrifices he orders as a 
propitiation of the demon who is supposed to be iustnimen- 
tal in causing sickness. When death ensues, particularly in 
the case of a chief, mhittons [mithan. also called gaydl, bos 
frontalis (W. T, Blanford, Fauna of British India, Mammalia, 
London, ls90-91, p. 487 ff.)], pigs and fowls are ktil^ without 
stmt, and all the old men and women feast to their heart’s con- 
tent, hospitality lieing considered a great virtue. Thev eat in 
honour of the departed, talking the while of his great and good 
qualities. The body is burnt after two days, and the ashes are 
collected and pl.aced in a miniature house, erected close to the 
family residence. This unique tomb is then surrounded by some 
of the skulls collected by the chief during his lifetime, which 
serve as a monument of his past hospitality, while the rest of 
his treasures are dirided amonirst his sons, the son-and-heir 
taking the lion’s share. When there are no sons the skulls go 
to the neare.ot male relations. The eldest son takes the title of 
gam, or chief, and holds a yearly feast in honour of his deceased 
father, which is considered one of the most sacred observances 
among them ’ (p. 237). 

When Cooper suffered from an abscess in his 
ankle, a soothsayer or exorcist was called in. He 
was dressed like the other Mishmis, but allowed 
his hair to fall in long, unkempt masses over his 
shoulders. After inspecting the patient’s foot, he 
stripped himself naked except for a small loin- 
cloth, and produced a handful of rushes from his 
waistbelt. These he began to plait and unplait, 
accompanj ing the operation with a buzzing noise, 
as though he were counting. Occasionally he 
would place his hand on the painful spot, and then 
shake the ru^he.s over it, keeping his eyes shut the 
whole time. After nearly an hour he announced 


that two fowls must be killed, which would ensure 
recovery. He declined to answer what devil had 
been at work, and what effect the rushes had on 
him (p. 252). 

LiTBaxTimE.— The chief authorities are quoted in the article. 

W. Ceookb. 

MISHNA.— See Talmud. 

MISSALS.— See Kitual. 

MISSION (Inner). — Die innere Mission is the 
name used in Germany to desciibe the sum-total 
of those efforts which are made hy the Protestant 
Churches to ameliorate the conditions of the 
suffering of the poor and to bring the institutions 
and usages of society into harmony with the will 
of God. It is to be distinguished from Die aussere 
Mission (‘foreign missions’) in that it confines its 
activities to Germany and Germans resident or 
sojourning in foreign lands. It is an endeavour to 
overcome the heathenism found within the borders 
of a country professedly Christian. It is to be 
distinguished from mere humanitarian effort in 
that it dehnitely makes temporal and material aid 
a means to spiritual redemption, and from the 
official activity of the pastors and paid officers of 
the Church in that it works through the voluntary 
agency of individual Christians or groups of Christ- 
ians, the pastor’s office being to arouse the spirit 
of willingness and marshal its powers for the pur- 
pose of redeeming love. It aims at realizing in 
sacrificial service the universal priesthood of 
believers. 

The movement originated after the close of the 
Napoleonic Wars when orphan homes were estab- 
lished for children whose parents had lost their 
lives in the war (Johannes Falk, Graf Adalbert 
von der Kicke, C. Heinrich Zeller). A number of 
societies and institutions arose organized on a large 
scale for the care of the poor, the nursing of the 
sick, and the saving of destitute children. This 
grew out of the pietistic movement (see Pietism), 
and was largely inspired hy the efforts of Great 
Britain in the foreign missionary field, the founda- 
tion of the Bible Society, the work of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Fry, and the City Missions. Conspicuous 
among the leaders were Johann Hinrich Wichem 
(1808-^1), who in 1833 founded at Hamburg the 
Eauhe Ha us [a, reformatory institution built upon 
the household system with a training home for lay- 
workers), and Theodor Fliedner (1800-64), who m 
1826 founded at Kaiserwerth tlie first society for 
prison-visiting in Germany, in 1833 the first refuge 
for discharged female prisoners, and in 1836 the 
famous Diakonisseninstitut for the training of 
nurses and infant teachers. 

The name ‘ Innere Mission ’ was first employed in 
a narrower sense by Friedrich Liicke, of Gottingen, 

• " ’ . y nere imd aussere Mission der 
■■■ (Hamburg, 1843), to mean work 

among the lapsed members of the different Christ- 
ian communities and the fortifying of a weak 
church with the help of a strong, while Wichem 
broadened out the meaning of the term to include 
all practical Christian work in the homeland and 
among Germans in foreign lands (Diaspora). 

It was M’ichem who first organized the move- 
ment on a comprehensive scale in 1848. The 
revolution of that year roused the Cliurch from its 
apathy, and opened its eyes to the glaring evils of 
heathendom which had grown up iii the’midst of 
thp nation. A Church Diet was summoned at 
M ittenberg, where 500 representatives of Protes- 
tant German Cliurches assembled. Standing on 
Luther’s grave, AVichem delivered a memorable 
address, picturing the wide-spread power of the 
paganism which had arisen in their midst and the 
fmits which it h-sd produced, and calling upon the 
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Chuiches to join hands in remedying these evils. 
He sketclied on large and statesmanlike lines the 
programme of the remedial activities needed, and 
proposed the formation of a central committee 
(Centralausschuss), consisting of ministers and lay- 
men, to make a survey of the fields of work, place 
the various societies already at work in touch with 
one another so as to save overlapping, point out 
the need of new effort and help such effort to 
succeed, guide the movement as a whole, and, 
above all, make it clear that all the several min- 
istries, of whatever kind, were animated by the 
one divine spirit of redeeming love in Christ. Thus 
was established a free confederation of all the 
activities of the Protestant Churches, so far as 
these were extra-official. The object of the Innere 
Mission, as defined in the first report of the Central- 
amschuss, is ‘that the Christian Church with all 
its resources, and through all its agencies, may fill 
and quicken the whole life of the people in all ranks 
of society, inspire all social arrangements and 
institutions with the might of a love energizing 
heart and life — and through all its living members 
labour to save the neglected and the poor.’ The 
Innere Mis.sion was to be ‘the practising doctor 
in the great hospital of the people.^ Its programme 
and policy are set forth in full in Die innere 
Mission der deutschen evangelischen Kirche, eine 
Denkschrift an die deutsehe Nation, UTitten by 
Wiehem at the instance of the Central Committee 
and published in April 1849. This book sets out the 
scope of the work and the relations of that work 
to the activities of the State on the one hand, and 
of the Church on the other. For twenty years 
Wichern remained practically the directing spirit. 
Pamphlets (Fliegende Blatter) were published annu- 
ally at the Bauhe Haus giving reports of the 
various agencies carried on. 

The most comprehensive survey of the work is 
given in two Jubilee publications of the Central- 
ausschuss in 1899 {Statistik, Funfzig Jahre). These 
contain reports by different authoritative writers 
on the work done in each of the following depart- 
ments : 

(1) Tbe care of diildren, creches, infant schools, care of 

cripples, Sunday schools and children’s services, 
refuges and orphanages, country holidays for city 
chil&en. 

(2) The care of adolescents, associations and homes for 

apprentices and journeymen, schools of domestic 
economy. Rescue homes, Jugendbundfurentschiedene* 
Christentum (analogous to Christian Endeavour 
Societies). 

(3) The care of tramps and the homeless, colonies for un* 

employed, homes for ^Is, railway-station missions, 
Girls’ Friendly Societies and Lodges, missions to 
soldiers and sailors, river and canal boat {^pulatiOD, 
railwaymen, navvies, brickyard-workers, waiters. 

( 4 ) The quickening of the Christian spirit, city missions, 

men’s brotherhoods, support of weaker Churches, 
Christian art as'^ociations, lectures. 

(6) Work among emigrants and Germans in foreign lands 
{Dia»pora), pastorates at holiday resorts. 

(6) Care of the poor, sick, and infirm, district nursing 

associations, Red-cross work in war, homes, for imbeciles, 
epileptics, inebriates, blind, deaf and dumb. 

(7) Combating of social evils, Sunday observance, housing 

reform, prison missions, temperance work, savings 
banks, anti-g^bling work, friendly societies, building 
societies, Christian education. 

(8) Christian literature, dissemination of Bibles, tracts, 

and sermons, pericnlicals, libraries, colportage. 

(9) Organization of Inner Mission according to province 

and district, conferences. 

(10) Training of workers for prisons, asylums, unemployed 
colonies, nursing, etc., courses of instruction for 
social workers. 

As the result of the Innere Mission the whole 
of Germany has been cov^ereJ with a network of 
philanthropic agencies, imbued with the Christian 
spirit ; tlie social conscience has been quickened and 
enlightened, and the efiorts of the (Jhurches have 
been co-ordinated and wisely directed. The State 
lias co-operated. In 1852 the brothers of the 
Bauhe Haus were allowed Co act as warders in 


Prussian prisons, and Wiehem was commissioned 
to visit the prisons, investigate their conditions, 
and suggest reforms. Later, Wiehera was appointed 
Councfllor of the Ministry of the Interior and made 
a member of the Evangelischer Oberkirchenrat, 
The work of the Innere Mission paved the way for 
the social legislation which followed the Franco- 
German War. The most notable results of the 
Innere Mission are the mobilization of >vomen for 
Christian w'ork, especially in sick-nursin^, the 
Elberfeld system of poor-relief and its extension to 
other German towms, and the w^ork of Pastor F. v. 
Bodelschwingh (b. 1831), who founded at Bielefeld 
a colony for epileptics and unemployed, and organ- 
ized, w'ith the help of the Government, the national 
scheme of relief -stations for tramps. 

In the Church the Innere Mission has given the 
laity, and especially women, their sphere of service ; 
it led to the official institution of the diaconate 
in the Evangelical Church in 1856, and gives 
material expression to the universal priesthood of 
believers. It has filled a place in the educational 
system by caring for orphans and infants, and 
counteracting the movement for the secularization 
of schools. 

The movement has affected other countries, 
e^ecially Switzerland (J. A. Best), Denmark 
(Wilhelm Beck), Norway (P. Harem), and Holland 
(O. G. Heldring). Florence Nightingale received 
her first training at Kaiserwerth. The work of 
Thomas Guthrie (Ragged Schools), William Penne- 
father (Mildmay Conference), and John Brown 
Paton (Lingfield Homes for epileptics, training 
colony for unemployed at Wallingford, National 
Home Reading Union, Social Institutes, Boys’ Life 
Brigade, Girls’ Life Brigade, Civic Leagues of 
Help) was consciously iidluenced Iw the Innere 
Mission. In 1873 J. fi. Paton and Francis Morse 
summoned a conference at Nottingham ‘to con- 
sider the practical relations of Christianity to the 
social wants and evils of our time,’ at which Paton 
expounded the Innere Mission of Germany, and a 
umon of all existing Christian charities and societies 
working for social ends was formed at Nottingham. 
W. T. Stead took up the same idea in his agitation 
for a Civic Church. The nearest approach in 
England has been the organization of Civic Leagues 
(or Gilds) of Help (beginning 1906), which represent 
an attempt to adapt the Elberfeld system to the 
conditions of English city life and bring all the 
social activities of the civic community into touch 
Avith each other. 

LiTERATuaB.— J. H. Wichern* Die innere Mission der deut- 
schen Kirche, Hambui^, 1849, Kongreetvortrdge, do. 1891 (see 
esp. 12 theses at Second Stuttgart Congress, 1850), Prinzipielles 
zur innerm Mieeion {Collected Works, vol. iii.X do. 1902 ; T. 
Fliedncr, Kurze Qeschichte der Entstehung der ersten evang. 
Liebesanhalten zu Kaiserwerth, Kaiserwerth, 1866, Eachrichten 
uber das Diakonissenwerk in der christlicf^ Welt alter und 
neuerZeit und uber die Diakonissenanstalt zu Kaiserwerth^, do. 
1867 ; T. Schafer, Die iceibUche Diakonie in ihrem ganzen 
rr. J TT — 1 -..-,. Lgi^aden der inneren 

• •' r die innere Mission, Guters- 

!- ‘ ' N :zsch, Praktische Theologie, 

, " V , berg, J. H. Wichr rn : sein 

Leben und Wiri’. ” ’■ G. Uhlhom, 

Die ehristliche . » * ■ . )0, vol. iii. ; P. 

Wurster, Die * . • ■ . ' , Berlin, 1895 ; 

P. Wurster and M. Hennigr, Was jederman heute von der 
inneren Mission urissen muss, Stuttgart and Berlin, 1002 ; W. 
Martius, Die innere Mission, ihre Bedeutung und ihr Wesen, 
ihr VerhiUtnis zu Kirche und Staat {ein Wort zur Orientirung 
und zur Mahnung), Guter^loh, 1SS2 ; J. B. Paton, The Inner 
Mission of Germany and its lAssons for us, London, 1888 ; W. 
Fleming Stevenson, Praying and Working, do. 1SS7 ; J. S. 
Howson, Deaconesses, do. 1862; Florence Nightingale, 
Account of the Institution for Deaconesses, do. 1861 ; R. Volf, 
Jndre Mission, dons Eistorie og Grundtanker i kort Udtog, 
Copenhagen, 1870. 

Adverse critics have not been wanting : F, v. Holbrendorff, 
Die BrUdersehaft des rauhen Hauses, ein proUstantischer Orden 
%m Stoafsdimst, Berlin, 1861 ; F. A. W. Diesterweg, Die 
innere Mission in ihrer i^fahrlichheit, Berlin, 1S52 ; G. Rasch, 
Ein protestantisches Mdnckkloster in Moa^it, 1870. 

J. L. Paton. 
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MISSIONS. 


Buddhist (M. Anesaki), p. 700. 

Christian — 

Early and Mediaeval (C. K. Beazley), p. 705. 

Roman Catholic (M. Spitz), p. 713. 

MISSIONS (Buddhist). — i. In China. — Bud- 
dhist iiiisbionary enterprises outside of India were 
started by King Asoka in the latter half of the 
3rd cent. B.c. On the other hand, a later Chinese 
record informs us that in 217 B.C. (in the reign 
of Shih-Huangti of the Tsin dynasty) eighteen 
Buddhist monks were brought to the capital of the 
empire. The authenticity of the information may 
be questioned, but, when we take into account the 
facts that Chinese Buddhists used to ascribe the 
7th cent. B.c. to Asoka’s reign, and that, in spite 
of that, the date of the story almost agrees with 
tlie historical date of Aioka, the tradition seems 
not to be a mere forgery. About one hundred years 
after that event, as stated in an official record, 
another contact of Buddhism with the Chinese 
took place. An expedition sent to the Western 
regions by the Emperor Wu, the most ambitious 
sovereign of the former Han dynasty, in 121 B.C. 
brought a golden statue and prisoners ; and in 
2 B.c. the Yuechi ambassadors are said to have 
brought some Budclliist scriptures. These stories 
point to the spread of the Buddhist missions in 
Cential Asia in the centuries immediately after 
Asoka’s missionary enterprises. 

Historical records agree in assigning to A.D. 67 
the fiist official introduction of Buddhism into 
China. The Emperor Ming, stimulated by a 
dream, sent an expedition in search of the golden 
man of whom he had dreamt (A.D. 64), and, when 
the expedition returned in 67, it brought not only 
Buddhist statues and scriptures, but also two 
monks, Ixitli Indians, Kasyapa Matahga and 
Dharmarak^a by name. The first Chinese Bud- 
dhist book, containing the forty-two sayings of 
Buddha, was written by Kasyapa, and translations 
of several te.xts are said to have followed it. The 
Pai-ma, or Wliite Horse Temple, was built in 
Loyaiig, the capital, and soon after the emperor's 
brother built another temple. Conversions m 
rnas^e are said to have taken place in 71, many 
nobles and Taoist priests being among the converts. 
The new religion was received with open ai ms and 
heart ; the way must liave long been prepared 
for it. 

There is a gap of al>out eighty years between the 
mention of the first missionaries and the advent of 
two other monks, one of whom was Shih-kao of 
Parthia, who came to China in 148 and worked till 
170. He is said to have been of royal blood and to 
have left IiK country because of the fall or decline 
of his own royal family. This is one of the evi- 
dences that Buddhism had a strong foothold in 
Parthia and Central .Asia. It is quite conceivable 
that Chinese Buddhism had its source close to 
China’s we.stern borders at that time. Shih-kSo’s 
works are mostly text.s from Agantas,^ the counter- 
parts of the Pali Nikayns, and some of them treat 
of hygienic matters, connected with the practice 
of counting the respirations, or dnapana. Perhaps 
we may see here the first of the medical works of 
the missionarie.s. 

For a century after the great Parthian translator 
we have only scanty records of missionaries, yet 
we have reason to suppose that missions were 
going on slowly. The Buddhist propaganda in 

r Of. B. Nanjio. Catnlonn^:, p. 3S2 ; .-Vnesaki, ‘The Four 
B.ifldhist A-su'.a--, IB Chinese,' in TASJ xxiv. S [19081, pp. 
17 f., 28-31. 


Christian — 

Protestant (H. U. 'Weitbkecht), p. 727. 
Muhammadan (T. W. Aenold), p. 745. 
Zoroastrian (L. H. Gray), p. 749. 

this period consisted chiefly in translations of the 
scriptures and in miracle-working. Certainly the 
works of art and architecture in a new style, aided 
by elaborate rituals and music, were gi-eat attrac- 
tions; the Pai-ma temple is said to have been 
decorated with mural paintings representing 
Buddha and his saints ; but the worship of 
Buddha’s relics and the miracles worked by them 
are mentioned oftener than the works of art. 
The relics (aarlra. Chin, shitli) were represented 
by pearls of mysterious origin, and the miracles 
ascribed to them were mostly the rising of varie- 
gated mists from them. Little is heard of works 
of charity, though they are sometimes mentioned 
later than the 4th century. That the translations 
played a great part in the Buddhist missions is 
proved by the work done during the five centuries 
after the first undertaking. This was quite natural, 
because the Chinese already had rich literatures, 
both Confncianist and Taoist, when Buddhism 
came to China, and the new religion found it 
urgent to confront them with scriptures of its own. 

Besides the translations, the first apologetic 
writing is ascribed to A.D. 195, and a series of 
apologetics and polemics followed.^ This literature 
continued throughout the whole history of Chinese 
Buddhism. Its most flourishing period was in the 
4th and the 5th centuries, during which Taoism 
was a powerful rival of Buddhism. These polemics 
were mostly carried on by native teachers, while 
foreign missionaries were occupied with trans- 
lations. 

Though polemics do not belong properly to missionary works, 
we may here consider one instance, in order to throw a aide- 
light on our subject. In 195 Mou-tzu, a Confucianist convert, 
wrote 37 sets of questions and answers in defence of his new 
faith. These que^ons may he divided into two groups : (1) 
those from the Confucianist side, asserting that Buddha's 
ascetic religion was against humanity, and (2) those from the 
Taoist side, asserting that immortality (or, rather, physical 
longevity) was attainable only by Taoist practices, not by 
Buddhist teaching. Mou-tzu defended his religion with abun- 
dant quotations from Confucius aud Lao-tse, but the doctrines 
with which he confronted the attacks were really Buddhist. 

The ev* nw.1svw4sl-ra.-vww.nss4- 

position'' I a 

the teach * ' h : • > ' . .1 

ground . , . . ’ ■ 

typical example of the apologetic writings of the period. 

The fall of the Han dynasty in 220 and the 
subsequent division of the country into the Three 
Kingdoms were of great si^ificance for the history 
of the nation, both politically and religiously. 
From this time down to the close of the 6th cent, 
the country was divided into many contending 
dynasties and kingdoms, and in a country like 
China, where the ruler’s will determines every- 
thing, the fate of the Buddhist mission was always 
influenced by the vicissitudes of the ruling 
dynasties. Centres of missions were identicrS 
with the residences of dynasties, and the mi^ion- 
aries worked under their patronage, or w'ere 
ex^ll^ hy rulers wlio preferred Taoism to 
Buddhism. Under these circumstances three 
important centres of the mission grew up : 

1 There are collectioDs of these wrilinw: see Nanilo noa 
1471, U7'l. I4.'y, UsU, 1431. 

2 The questioQ begins with ‘Who Is Buddha’' The answer 
to it shows that the author was acquainted with Buddha’s life 
through information which is very similar to the LalUanstara 
Ijome critics doubt even the exiatenre of this person, on the 
^ ground that the polemic literature fiourished not earlier th-an 
I the 4tn cent., but we omit discussion of the question and follow 
I the legend. 
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(1) Chano;-an (the modem Sing-an), (2) Lo-yang 
(on the Hoang-ho) in the north, and (3) Chien-yeh 
(the modern Nanking) in the .south. During the 
first h.alf of the 3rd cent, the last two were the 
respective capitals of two of the Three Kingdoms, 
while the third was situated far in the west, 
beyond the reach of Buddhist influence. After 
a short interv'al of unity (280-302) these three 
places remained as the three centres of China in all 
the vicissitudes of rulers and States. Thus the 
missionaries who came to China by land routes 
worked mostly in the north, deriving their sources 
from Central Asia or the north-west of India, 
though some went further to the south. 

The 4th cent, was a period of confusion in China, 
caused by a hopeless division of the country and 
by intrusion of invaders from the north. Yet 
Buddhist missions proceeded to cover the greater 
part of ithe land, and many of the contending 
rulers welcomed missionaries from Central Asia. 
One of these men, Fo-t'u-cheng, who came in 310 
to Lo-yang from a ‘ western country,’ laboured not 
as a translator but as a social worker. It is said 
that he was ‘well veised in magic formulae and 
saved many people from diseases and sufferings by 
his supernatural attainment.’ No fewer than 893 
monasteries and sanctuaries were established by 
him, and his ‘disciples’ numbered 10,000. But 
his significance in Chinese Buddhism lay perhaps 
more in his having educated one of the most 
powerful thinkers, Tao-an, than in his actual 
works ; though he laboured mostly in the north, 
his influence was later propagated to the south by 
his disciples. 

The demarcation between north and south be- 
came more conspicuous when, at the beginning 
of the 5th cent., two comparatively powerful 
dynasties divided the country into two. While 
the northern, the Wei dynasty, patronized those 
who came from or through Central Asia, the 
southern, the Sung dynasty, invited missionaries 
from S. India, who came by the sea route. More- 
over, the repeated persecutions of Buddhists by 
Taoist rulers of the northern dynasties drove many 
missionaries and Chinese monks to the south, and 
it was through them that a start was made in 
establishing groups of men of similar tendencies, 
which became the origin of sectarian divLion in 
Chinese Buddhism. 

Among those who worked in the north the most 
prominent was Kumarajiva, a native of Karachar. 
He came to Chang-an in 401, having been invited 
by the prince of the Tsin dynasty, and, being 
highly patronized by the latter, he worked there 
with great success for more than ten years. His 
lectures were attended by crowds from various 
classes of people, and his work of translation was 
assisted by the best scholars and men of letters. 
It is no wonder that the translations ascribed to 
him are ranked as classical Chinese, and that his 
translation of the Lotus of the True Law ([o'.?;.] 
Saddharmapundarxka) remains the most valued 
and revered of the Chinese Buddhist scriptures.' 
Kumarajiva was apparently a monk, but his con- 
duct was very irregular, for he lived with many 
concubines ; yet his talent was so appreciated and 
his fame so high that his patron and the people 
honoured him, despite his neglect of Buddhist 
discipline and in spite of attacks heaped upon him. 

A powerful rival, however, appeared in the 

g erson of Buddhabhadra, who was invited to 
liang-an in 398. He is believed to have arrived 
at the coast of Shantung by the sea route, having 
once failed to come by land. In contrast to 
Kumarajiva, he observed austere rules of monastic 

1 Later in the 6th cent., the Indiana Bodhiruchi and 
Jnina^pta, the famous translators of man; Mab&yana texts, 
worked in the north. 


life, and instructed his followers in discipline and 
in meditation. At last a critical rupture between 
the two great men broke out, and Buddhabhadra 
took refuge in the south, where Tao-an’s disciples 
were living secluded in a monastery on Mount 
Lu-shan, in the modern province of Chiang-hsi. 
The leader of the group was Hui-yiian (t 416), and 
its members were monks, poets, and philosophers 
who were disgusted tvith the troubles of the world 
and devotetl themselves to meditation and con- 
versation with one another. Here Buddhabhadra 
found men more congenial than the Buddhists of 
the north, and instructed them further in the 
secrets of Buddhist mental training. In this group 
of thinkers we see Chinese Buddhism quite ac- 
climatized to the native soil, especially to the 
poetic and transcendental mood of the southern 
('hinese, and preparing for further union of 
Buddhfrt meditation with Chinese quietism. It 
was on this ground that a definite school of 
meditation, known as Shan-no (Skr. dhycina), later 
established itself and further impressed Buddhism 
with the poetry of the valley of the Yang-tzu. 
Although the followers of the Shan-no school trace 
their origin to Bodhidharma, who is believed to 
have come to China by sea in 520, the further 
source is to be found in the group of recluses at 
Ln-shan who welcomed Buddhabhadra. After all, 
we can assign the foundation of Chinese Buddhism, 
relatively apart from foreign missionaries, to Tao- 
an and Hui-yiian. Yet, parallel with this native 
movement, missionary work was proceeding, both 
in the north and in the south. 

As we have mentioned, the south welcomed 
Indian missionaries, many of whom came by sea, 
and we find a sudden growth of sea-communication 
with India from the dawn of the 5th century. 
The pioneer of the sea-voyage from Ceylon to 
China was the famous pilgrim Fa-hian, who 
arrived at Shantung in 414, and who was followed 
by a series of Buddhists who sailed to China and 
worked mostly under the patronage of the southern 
<lynasties. The most eminent of these was 
Gunavarman, who came to Canton from Ceylon, 
via Java, in 424. He laid the foundations of two 
monasteries called Chao-fi (Chetiya) and Ch’i-yuan 
(Jetavana) in Nanking. Here he instructed his 
followers in the strict discipline of the Vinaya and 
instituted the system of ordination, as an initiation 
into Buddhist mysteries, by establishing a special 
centre for the purpose, after the model of the Sima 
of Nalandafg.n. ). The arrival of annmber of Simhal- 
ese nuns in 434 under the leadership of a certain 
Tissara (?) was probably connected with his institu- 
tions and intended for starting nunneries after the 
model of Sinhalese Buddhism. Another group of 
nuns came from Ceylon in 438. Among those who 
followed the footsteps of Gunavarman are to be 
mentioned Kalayasas and Dharmamitra, both 
translators of Mahayana texts ; Gunabhadra, the 
translator of the Samyukta-agama ; and Sangha- 
bhadra, the translator of the Pali Samanta-pasd- 
dikd, a commentary on the Vinaya written by the 
famous Buddhaghosa. The last of these is said to 
have come together with his master, a Tripitaka- 
achftrya.' 

In the 6th cent, we have two notable instances 
of sea-journeys. One was the journey of Bodhi- 
dharma, mentioned above, who is said to have 
remained silent for nine years after his arrival in 
China, but who yet succeeded in impressing his 
spiritual influence and in opening a powerful stream 
of meditative naturalism in China and Japan. 

? See J. Takakusu, Pali Chrestomathy, Tokr'o, IdOO, pp. 
Ixxiv-lxxvi, and JRAS, 1S96, pp. 416-439. Takakusu’a con- 
jecture that this ‘master of the Three Baskets’ might have 
been Buddhaghosa himself is plausible, but requires further 
confirmation. 'The translation of the Samanta-pdsddikd is 
dated 4S9. 
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The next instance was the voyage of Paramartha, 
who anived in China in 54tj and was invited to 
Nanking in 548. To him we owe the translations of 
many of Asahga’s and Vasubandhu’s works and 
some other books. He wa.s the first propagator of 
tlie Yoguch.'lra Biiddhi.sm in China, even before 
Yuan-cliwang, the great translator of the 7th 
century. 

Thus the Buddhist missionaries came to the 
Middle Kingdom from two sides by two routes, 
one via Central Asia and the other via Ceylon.* 
Their works of translation laid the foundation for 
the further development of their religion in the 
Kast, and have given us a rich store of information. 
On the other hand, we must not forget the luous 
zeal of the Chinese pilgrim.s who went to the We^t 
in search of truth and scriptures, the most promi- 
nent of whottr was Pa-hian. It i.s rel.ated that the 
missionaries corning eastward and the pilgrim.s 
going wcstwanl met one another everywhere in 
till .')! h ami (ith centuries. By the conjoint laliour 
of these nmn were completeif the translations of 
the four Arfamm, together with .several of their 
sinul • parts; the Yiii.aya text.s in various ver- 
.siniis, helonging t" dill'erent schools;’ and the 
imptirtant .M.duiy.ina text.s, such as the Loins, the 
F’lnivr-'farlaii / { A r'liiuii'iiika), et<'. I'roru those 
works we C'in see how Buddhist ide.is and o\- 
pressimis were mituralizfd in the Chinese langtmge, 
which is tot, 'illy of dilierent striictirre from tire 
originals. TiiC'e br.oks and expres-iona now form 
an integral part of the Chine.se language and 
literarure. 

C^i to the .'th cent. Buddhist missions in China 
consisted chietly in tliowi-ik of translation, though 
we may suppose that [lopuhir lu'opag.arrda w.as noi 
neglected. Besidea the-e, tim monastic in'titution.s 
were an integral part or the Buddhist religion. 
The first translation of the I’l aliinoksn (P.aU 
I’dtiiniikIJiii) and the rogiiLir mon.astic di.seiplinc 
based on it were earned out by Dharmakala, an 
Indian, who c.rme to I.o-yting in •-'."■o. In the 
5th cent, we see a further establishment of th” 
regular ineilmd of onliii.ition under the govirii- 
ment'.s pitronage and supervision, carried out by 
( iunavaiman in the .soutii, a.s nrentioned abor'e. 
The siistenanee lif these ordained timnks ami nuns 
w:'s e.igerly [i.atpuii/erl as a deed of great tnerit by 
rul' is as well as pritate perscitis, \Ve hear that, 
when. 111 415. Emperor Ta-wii of the northern M'ei 
dynristy persecuted Budithists, there were ibWC'itO 
of the.se monks and nuns in his territory ,ahuie. 
This m.ay be an exaggeration ; but it is rjuite 
concf'i' able that there were Ml.m.KI ordainei! 
patioui/rd by rhe Emperor Wu (re-gued 
of tile l.iang .-outiieni i dyna.sty, the;_i,eit protector 
of Buddhi-m, and luniself an oniained monk. 
Besi,',,-, tiipse T' ;jiihir monks many a'Ceties were 
reveled U' saint' Iw the ['Pople. and the 3 ' enntri- 
huted mm h to the prop,, cation of the rehuion, but 
a.s mueh to the di'semiimnon of superstitions. 
Thev formed an eclectic elctneirt in Buddhism by 
adopting i’aoistie and Indian wax's of living and 
practices, but there were some xx'ho were re.rlly 
s.ainrU'. or at le.a~r bej-ond the world. Their lives 
are dcscnhed in the Book r.f Saiais and .f/'ico, ■/.:.» 
(Nanjio. no. 14S4b and many of them are hardly 
to be distinguished fio'u the Taoist •men oi 
mountains.’ The people .aeeU't.smed to look upon 

1 AccorUinz te yrn; s. .Xpe a . aM'! _ TJ 'mrsa'.'rs ' i 

work'll h‘ *7Vf *-n ^7 in 1 ♦ 2 ' . • r” ' ['’.■I At «. 7 Y ic : = ~ 

Parthian-*, 7 21 fr -n .v. an i 17 

Chi’~?'ie ; ani th-m .2 ’v in t of wh'^m 5 we.r« 

Chine'*#' V’ ."".z *3 7vrrx-r= Aho m r- -! 1 ‘ -'en 42u ar.il . 
14 7Y‘'re Ii; i’A* •3. I " fir'll-- K ibha an<i «'*n8r » stem mnnir 

4 Siiii,'' and 4 Mr. '» rvx n. Among 
27 wr.T-K-d -n th'’ “Auth 

2 For the wri'-h' ext-’n' < f ' '-rk 'ip to «* • 

Karjj'o, pr. xic-xvii ; fi->r the .f see An^^ki, 
‘-tp tnf. 


the Taoist miracle-xvorkers as holy men were also 
attracted to these Buddhist ‘ saints.’ 

\Ye can mention only one instance of a definite 
record of charitable work. That wa.s a method of 
famine relief, called Senq-chi-su, or ‘ Church grain ’ 
(Seng-chi = i‘a\i Sahghika), which was inauguialed 
by Than-yao, a man of unknoxvn origin, in the 
southern kingdom in 469 ; a certain percentage of 
the crops xvas stored in monasteries and distributed 
in cases of tamine. 

While missionary work was advancing, the 
foundations of doctrinal division, based on the 
schools prevalent in India, began to arise. The 
man who stood foremost in sj steniatic treatise.' on 
doctrines was Tao-an, mentioned above, xvho wr.ite 
commentaries and essaj's and emphasized the 
vacuity of the phenomenal world. In his time a 
tr.anslation of an Ahhidhnnn'i text (Nanjio, no. 
1273) was produced, and prepured for the promul- 
gation of Vasubandlm's pliilo oj'lix' bj' I’aiMiiiartha 
sixty years later. The group of Lu-shan, already 
mentioned, xva.s another sign of sectarian division, 
and these men opened the way for the later growth 
of the meditative .Shan-no school and of the pietistic 
leligion of the Buddha Amitahha. These were, 
however, only precursory movements for real 
sectarian division and dogmatic sj-stematization ; 
a really independent growth of Chinese Buddhism 
and formation of branches date from the latter 
half of the 6th cent., and then we pass from the 
missionary stage. 

The unity of ( 'hina achieved by 580 and the rise 
of the gloiions T ang dynasty in the beginning of 
the 7th cent, mark a new era of Chinese liistorx-, 
political as well as relieious ; and we maj' close 
our survey of the Buddhist missions with this time. 
It rem.ains to be added that, in the 8th cent., the 
mystic Buddhism, known as the Mantra sect, was 
introduced by two foreign mis.sionaries, Siibliakara- 
siiiiha and Amo,gliavajra. This form of Buddhism 
hoeame influential in .Japan after the 9th century. 
Towards the close of the 10th cent, there was 
again an influx of Indian missionaries, hut they 
are of no gie it signilie.anee. 

2. In Tibet. — As in the ea.-e of China, the early 
history of Buddhism in Tibet is sliroinied in 
neliul-ius legends. Tlie missionaries dispatched by 
KingA.'oka touelied tlie Tibetan borders, probaldy 
along tlie western parts of the Himalayas ; but it 
i.s nn-ie tlian a hundred years after his time that 
legend tells us of tlie establisliment of a Buddliist 
temple on the Til-etan side of tlie mountain range. 
Tliis legend and tlie 'lory of tlie miraculous descent 
of four e.asket.s containing Buddhist treasures, in 
tlie 4th cent. .x.D., m.a}' lie taken as indications of 
Tiliefs contact with Buddliist mi.ssion.s. Dismissing 
tliese legemis, tlie first date tliat can be assigned 
with ceitainty for Buddhi.sm in Tibet is the Ttii 
century. The reigning king was Srong-btsan 
<-am-po(t 698), and Buddliisru was introduced into 
Tiliet bv liis maniage with a Chinese princess and 
.also xvith a Nepalese princess. The former marriage 
is confirmed bv Cliinese history ; the name of the 
princess wa.s \Ven-ih'eng. and" the marriage took 
place in A.D. 641. bhe brought witli lier Buddhist 
statues and books, and proli.ably some priests, and 
established a finii footing for Buddhism in that 
country, xviucii load graouallx' been coining into 
ont.act With the religion throngii its ea.stern and 
'outliern Imrders. The Nepalese prinee.ss was the 
•agent^ in inrri>ducing the occult worsliip of the 
Buddctr-i-Hmdu godoe.ss Tar5, the event which 
determim.i to a great degree the nature of 
Buddiii-'u destined to prevail in Tibet. 

liic leg.'nds concerning this introduction of 
Ihi'l.ilii-m in'o Tiliet .and tlie siicccoiiing events 
j inw lirtle ligh.r on the nanire of rhe nussionarv 
ial^urs uniiennken by the i ; id.S'i are 
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told only of the actions taken by the rulers and 
their ministers. Certainly the propaganda pro- 
ceeded among the people by supplying them with 
new objects of worship and new methods of cult, 
but the most important factor in determining the 
fate of the new^ religion was in the hands of the 
rulers. The stimuli given by the Buddhist con- 
sorts of Srong-btsan Gam-po caused him to send 
his able minister Thummi Sambhota to India, 
where he TCrformed a great service for Buddhism 
and for Tibet by inaugurating a Tibetan alphabet 
after the model of the Skr. Devanagari. Transla- 
tion of Buddhist books, partly from Chinese, but 
much more from Sansbit, was made possible by 
this system of Tibetan letters. A decisive step 
in the work of translating Buddhist books into 
Tibetan was taken more than a century later, 
in the reign of Khri-Srong De-btsan (reigned 740- 
786), who was a successful conqueror of borderlands. 
It was he who invited learned Buddhists from 
India and gave a decided turn to the nature of 
Tibetan Buddhism, because those Indians mostly 
advocated occult mysticism based on the belief in 
the efficacy of dharanl, or mystic formulae, and 
inamc practices. Among these agents of mystic 
Buddhism we mention two names : Padmasara- 
bhava (or ‘ Lotus Growth,’ with an allusion to the 
lotus as the womb of the cosmos), who introduced 
many writings, and his disciple, Pagur Vairochana, 
the ‘ Great Translator.’ 

The 9th cent, was a period of confusion in 
Tibet, and the fate of Buddhism passed through 
various vicissitudes in association with the incli- 
nation of the rulers and with their rise and fall. 
From the latter part of the 10th cent, we see fresh 
streams of N. Indian Buddhists and a firmer 
establishment of mystic Buddhism. Besides the 
translations, many original writings, historical 
and doctrinal, were composed in Tibetan ; and 
the missionary stage may thus be closed in this 
period. After all, accessible material concerning 
Buddhist missions in Tibet is scarce, and what is 
known relates only to political support by the 
government, and to translations product by 
foreigners and Tibetans. 

The 13th cent, was an epoch-making period in 
the history of Tibetan Buddhism, in connexion 
with the conquest of Asia by the Mongol Kublai 
Khan. Buddhist missions seem to have been 
active before this time in Mongolia, and the 
Mongol conquerors were partly converted to 
Tibetan Buddhism, though all of them were eclec- 
tics of promiscuous nature. Tibetan Buddhism 
was definitely established as a theocracy by the 
energy and ability of Phagspa, the ally of Kublai 
Khan, and its influence was extended to the 
northern countries and even to China. The defi- 
nitely independent, and totally isolated, growth of 
Tibetan Buddhism is to be dated from the latter 
part of the 14th cent., when the Mongol dynasty 
in China fell and the Tibetan reformer Tsong- 
Kha-pa arose. 

3 . In Korea. — When, in the 4th cent.. Buddhism 
was being naturalized in Chinese culture, its pro- 
pagation further eastwards began. At that time 
Korea was divided into three kingdoms and several 
minor State.'. Of the.^e three Koryd (or Kokurjd) 
was situated in the north, and first came into con- 
tact with Buddhism. In 374 two monks, Atao and 
Shnntao, both of whom are said to have been 
foreigners, were invdted from N. China to the capi- 
tal of Koryo (the modem Pien-yang), and in the 
next year two temples * were built for them, while 
in 384 a certain Malananda was welcomed by the 
court of Paikchydi, which was situated in the 
middle of the country. Historical records tell of 

I The names of these temples, Syo-mun anti I-puI-lan, sound 
neither Chinese nor Korean. 


the constmction of temples and of the arrival of 
missionaries, both Indian and Chinese, from China, 
but little information is given of how they worked 
in their propaganda, this fact being partly due to 
the circumstance that these records w ere compiled 
by the Confucianists of the anti-Buddhist dynasty 
of the 15th century. 

The Buddhist propaganda advanced to the 
southern extremity of the peninsula in the middle 
of the 5th century. An ascetic, nicknamed the 
‘Black Foreigner,’ preached the Three Jewels in 
the south and is said to have cured a princess of 
the Silla kingdom by means of incense and spells. 
He was followed by some missionaries who came 
to the south and gained hold of the people’s minds. 
The worship of Buddha was received officially by 
the king of SUla in 528, and this monarch and his 
successors were not less zealous in the Buddhist 
cause than the mlers of the north. The construc- 
tion of temples and organization of Buddhist rites 
came into vogue. A king who ruled in 540-576 
became a monk, and his consort became a nun ; 
and the propaganda advanced so far in his reign 
that a Korean priest was appointed archbishop of 
the realm of Silla. 

4 . In Japan. — In nearly a century and a half 
Buddhism had converted the whole of Korea, and 
it was quite natural that the tide of the mission 
should also reach Japan, which had a close com- 
munication with the peninsular States and had 
introduced Chinese learning in the beginning of the 
5th century. The religion was first advocated by 
the Korean immigrants, and then by some natives. 
After these preparations, it was presented officially 
by the king of Paikchyoi to the Japanese court 
as a sign of homage and friendship in 538 (the 
date is usually, but erroneously, given as 552). 
The presents consisted of a gilt statue of Buddha, 
.scriptures, banners, and other ritual instruments,* 
and the message which accompanied these presents 
said : 

‘ This teaching {dbarma) is the most excellent of all teachings. 
I! Vri v 1 fruits to its believers, even 

in 'l.e I • . .-•u.s n* ’ '.0 Just as the CAinfdmaiu^ 

*vwi ! 1,. S.U ! • , fc .* \ i ' ’i* wealth to its possessor, so 

l!vje*«.*f * v g I . l.fc.* ■' vsr ceases to give response to 
w; r ; it has come to Korea from 

India, far distant, and the peoples of the countries lying be- 
tween these two ere now all adherents of it,' etc. 

These words, accompanied with a fine image and 
works of art, were a marvellous revelation to a 
people who knew only how to invoke spirits sup- 
posed to be little superior to men. The court, on 
the other hand, was divided into two parties, one 
favourable to the new worship, and the other hos- 
tile, the point of their dispute being whether the 
newly-oflered deity was more powerful than the 
national deities or not. The hidden motive of the 
difference, however, was the political clan strife, 
intermingled with the ditt’erence of progressive and 
con.=ervative policies. During fifty years of strife 
the fate of the new religion seemed always waver- 
ing. But the presents were followed by an in- 
cessant influx of priests, monks, artisans, and 
physicians, as the rearguards of the religion. It 
was natural that elaborate rites and the practice 
of medicine should be most ett'ectual means in the 
conversion of a rather primitive people like the 
Japanese at that time. Though the religion was 
not yet accepted officially by the court, some 
sovereigns cherished it as their faith, and the Soga 
family, the head of the progressionists, became its 
zealous advocates. They built topes and temples, 
and we hear of a nunnery founded by the family 
in 584. The fall of tlie conservative party in 587 
marked a decisive step in the progress of Buddhism, 
and to commemorate this event a temple was built, 

1 Cf. W. O. Aston, yUiOAqi, li. 

2 The cftirtfdm<i?iv is a jewel; Aston’s translation. 

* to hia heart's content,' is not accurate. 
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for the first time at State expense. The erection 
of these and other Buddliist buildings caused con- 
stant importations of Buddhist statues, utensUs, 
etc., accompanied by mis.sionaries and artisans, 
and these tlisplays of art were associated with 
works of charity. Three institutions — an asylum, 
a hospital, and a dispensary — were attached to a 
temple built in 593, and similar institutions were 
founded here and there in the subsequent centuries. 

In the regency of Prince Shotoku, the Constan- 
tine of Japan (reigned 593-622), the new religion 
became the State Church. Not only were mis- 
sionaries and learned monks imdted from Korea, 
but direct communication with Chinese Buddhism 
was opened (605), and Japanese monks were sent 
to China for study. The number of the Korean 
missionaries who worked in this period was con- 
siderable, and their achievements in preaching 
religion, in teaching science, especially astronomy, 
and in other matters, were a great credit to them ; 
but the new religion found native teachers in 
less than a hundred years after its introduction. 
The prince himself gave lectures on Buddhist 
scriptures and organized various institutions. In 
short, the Buddhist propaganda in this century 
consiited first in the display of fqyms, then in 
works of charity, chiefly medical practices, and 
lastly in teaching. The mission, however, did 
not extend very far from the capital in Yamato. 
The acceptance of Buddhism was closely connected 
with the diplomatic relations with the Korean 
States and China, on the one side, and with the 
efibrts to centralize the government and to unite 
the divided clans by religion, on the other. The 
development of religious institutions and the 
management of State affairs assisted each other. 

After the decisive step of the adoption of the 
Buddhist faith had been once taken, the progress 
of the religion was sure and steady. Its influence 
was propagated gradually from the capital to 
the provinces. >Iany Korean immigrants, some of 
whom were usually monks and nuns, were offered 
hornes in various provinces, and the number of 
native workers increased, some of whom studied 
in China or Korea. The donations given not only 
to large monasteries and to clergy of higher ranks, 
but also to the poor and aged monks and nuns, 
show how numerous were the ordained natives and 
immigrant.s. Besides these Korean and Japanese 
priests, a certain number of Chine.se, Indians, and 
other foreigners carried on the Buddhist propa- 
ganda, the most famous of whom were Kanjin, a 
Chinese, and Bodhisena, an Indian. The former 
founded the central institution for ordination and 
monastic discipline, and was appointed archbishop 
(754--763 in Japan).‘ He was also an organizer of 
medical practice and founded a botanical garden. 
The Indian was of the Brahman family Bharadvaja. 
He came to Japan in 736 with his Annamese and 
Chinese followers, some of whom were musicians, 
and worked as a bishop till his death in 760, being 
known as the ‘ Brrdiman bishop.’ These mission- 
aries brought many u.seful arts and things Indian, 
which contributed to the influence of the religion, 
such as musical instruments, Indian harps, and 
the bas-relief in the Graeco-Bactrianstyle, preserved 
in the Imperial treasurj-, datinjj from the 8th 
century. Among the native worKers there were 
some learned men, who laboured mostly in the 
capital as teachers and bishops ; others were prac- 
tical men who worked in the provinces in bridging 
rivers, constructing roads, canals, harbours, and 
ponds, opening mountain passages, planting 
avenues, etc. VVe do not know how or where 
these men learned their arts and crafts, but their 
works were so wonderful to the people that many 
miraculous stories are told of them even to this 
^ Trar:eU ct Kniijin, tr. J. Takuknsu (in preparation). 


day. The mention of some Ainu monks, whom 
the court favoured with gifts in 689, shows the 
advance of the propaganda to the far north east. 

The elaborate system of ritual, medical work, 
etc., which had been the chief means of the propa- 
ganda, remained in vogue for a long time. The 
distribution of medical stores and the dispatch of 
combined bands of monks and physicians into the 
provinces are constantly mentioned in the 8th 
century. In addition to these methods, religious 
ceremonies for the welfare of the ruling families 
and for the tranquilhty of the country became the 
order of the day in the court as well as in the 
temples, and were patronized by the government 
and by the nobles. These pious deeds were ex- 
tended to the provinces, and scriptures were distri- 
buted wherever there were any priests. The 
founding of provincial cathedrals (kokubun-ji) was 
followed by the founding, near the capital, of the 
central cathedral, which was dedicated to the 
great statue of Loehana Buddha, now known as 
the Daibutsu in Nara, and was completed in 754. 
These works and dedications converted the whole 
of Japan into a Buddhadom before the close of the 
8th century. There are many remains of these 
works to this day, and Japan owes the sculptures, 
which have never been excelled by later works, to 
the same period. 

It is obvious that the methods of the religions 
mission contributed to the unification of the 
country. Charitable works were regarded in the 
provinces as the boons not only of the Church but 
also of the State ; splendid religious buildings were 
held to be signs of the power of the court. It was 
not merely by the mysterious efficacy of the wor- 
ship and ceremonies that the security of the throne 
and the tranquillity of the country were maintained 
and increased ; the Buddhist mission in the pro- 
vinces during these two centuries was at the same 
time a political mission. 

By the 9th cent, the unity and centralization of 
the national government were complete. From 
that time Japanese Buddhism began to stand on 
its own feet, even though the Japanese Buddhists 
were still indebted to their co-religionists on the 
continent. The two brightest stars of the Buddhist 
history of Japan, Dengyo (t 822) and Kobo (t 835), 
were once students in China, but these two men 
opened the way for the development of Japan’s 
own Buddhism. Thus the begmning of the 9th 
cent, may be taken as the end of the Buddhist 
mission in Japan. 

One thing remains to he added, viz. a new influx 
of Chinese influence in the latter half of the 13th 
century. The introduction of the Zen (dhyana) 
Buddhism, which was produced by Bodhidbarma 
in China, as mentioned above, necessitated a fresh 
influx of monks and artists, whose great influence 
upon Japanese art, literature, and social life in 
the 14th and 15th centuries must be recognized. 
Tea, fans, kakemono, and similar things, now 
known in the Y est as ' thing.s Japanese,’ Japan 
owes to these communications with Chinese 
Buddhism. 

Taking a general survey, we see a remarkable 
contrast between the Buddhist missions in China 
and those in Japan. In China works of charity 
seem to have played rather an insignificant part 
and translations of scriptures an important part ; 
the opposite was the case in Japan ( no Japanese 
translation of the Buddhist scriptures was made 
till quite recent times. Chinese has remained the 
sacred language of Japanese Buddhism almost 
throughout, though there have been some original 
writings in Japanese. This antithesis is due to 
the different levels of civilization on which China 
and Japan stood at the time of the introduction of 
Buddhi 'la. 
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Buddhism in Tibet, Leip 2 dg, 18^ M. ANJBSAEI. 

MISSIONS (Christian, Early and Mediaeval). 
— 1. From the close of the Apostolic Age to the 
conversion of the Empire (c. A.D. 100-323). — 
Missions were the main external activity of the 
Christian community in the earliest time. Before 
the middle of the 2nd cent. (c. 140) Justin Martyr 
claims for them a very wide held of operations — not 
merely over the Helleno-Roman world, but beyond. 

* There exists not a people, whether Greek or barbarian, or 

any other race, by whatsoever title or manners they may be 
marked out, however ignorant of arts or of agriculture, 
whether they dwell under tents or wander in covered waggons, 
among whom prayers are not offered in the name of a crucified 
Jesus to the Father of all things* c. Tryph. 117). 

Much to the same effect, but more guardedly, 
Irenseus tells us (c. 180) that even then many 
barbarous nations held the Christian faith, written 
not with pen and ink, in books or papers, but by 
the Holy Spirit in their hearts (adv. Hmr. in. iv. 
2). Tertulllan likewise (c. 200) boasts of the rapid 
spread of the Church : 

* We are a people of yesterday, and yet we have filled every 
place belonging to you . . . your very camp, palace, . . . 
forum ... we leave you your temples only. We can count 
your armies ; our number in a single province will be greater ’ 
{AwL 37), 

Britons beyond the Roman pale, Sarmatians, 
Germans, and Scythians are among the more 
distant races that he reckons as already touched 
by Christianity (adv. Judeeos, 7). Origen (c. 230- 
240) declares the gospel not merely to have won 
myriads of converts among ‘all nations,’ but, more 
precisely, to have penetrated into many parts of 
the barbarian world (c. Cds. i. 27, ii. 13) ; while 
Amobius (c. 304) denies that any nation of the 
barbarians was then without some Christian influ- 
ence (adv. Gentes, L 16, ii. 5). From Eusebius 
(c. 320-330) we hear of the ex-Stoic Pantsenus of 
Alexandria undertaking a missionary journey to 
India about 180 (HE v. 10) ; here Pantaenus is said 
to have found a Gospel of St. Matthew in Hebrew 
which had been left there by the apostle Bartholo- 
mew. Even if by this ‘ India ’ is imderstood the 
‘ Lesser ’ or ‘ Third India ’ of some early geographers, 
including parts of the S. Arabian shore-lands and 
of Abyssinia, this is a noteworthy journey. Origen 
again, about 215, was invited to teach tne Gospel 
in Arabia, and accepted the invitation (Eua. HE 
vL 19). From Edessa in N. Mesopotamia, where 
the Church was firmly settled by 1^, Christianity 
was propagated in the Persian kingdom, even to 
Bactria. Bishop John, ‘of Persia and Great 
India,’ attended the Nicene Council in 325. 
Armenia, which may, however, be reckoned as 
usually within the Roman Empire, or at least 
within its sphere of influence, till the disasters of 
the later 4th cent., was won by the Church, shortly 
before the winning of the Empire, at the end of the 
3rd century. Gregory the Illuminator was the 
leading person of this mission (c. 302), and Armenia 
was the first country in which Christianity was 
ad^ted as the national religion. In the early days 
of Constantine (c. 311) Bishop Hermon of Jerusalem 
sent missionaries (Ephraim and Basil) to ‘ Scythia’ 
and to the Crimea, part of which at least may be 
considered Roman. About A.D. 100 St. Clement, 
the fourth bishop of Rome, had been martyred 
at Kherson, representing the modem Sevastopol. 

2. From the conversion of the Empire to the 
rise of T slam (c. 323-632). — Important extensions 
of Christianity followed the conversion of Constan- 
tine. 

(a) Africa . — Among these one is African. The 
Abyssinian Church was founded, or at least Christ- 
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ianity became the religion of the nation, from 
about 330, through the work of missionaries from 
Alexandria. F ramentius, a follower of Athanasius, 
who consecrated him as bishop of Ethiopia, or 
Nearer India, was the leader of this mission. From 
356, again, the Arian emperor Constantins entered 
on a far-reaching scheme of Arian proselytism in 
Abyssinia, Anthem and South-Western Arabia, 
and the coast lands of Persia and India, as far 
as the Indus, and perhaps beyond. Even before 
250, perhaps by 200, Christianity had begun to 
spread among the native African tribes, on the 
fringe of the Roman Empire, in modem Tunis and 
Tripoli. In the 6th cent. , in the reign of J astinian, 
and largely through the influence of the empress 
Theodora, Christianity was planted among the 
Nubians (from c. 548). Till the 14th cent, a 
Nubian Church maintained itself, though cut 
short by Muhammadan conquest, when, less for- 
tunate, if not less heroic, than the Abyssinian 
(protected by its highlands, and saved, at a critical 
moment, by Portuguese aid), it succumbed to Islam. 

(5) Asia. — In Asia, beyond the limits of the 
Empire, Christianity, Orthodox or Nestorian, 
went far afield, before the outbreak of Muliam- 
madan conquest in the 7th century. Bishop John, 
‘ of Persia and Great India,’ as we saw, attended 
the Nicene Council in 325 ; in 334 we hear of a 
bishop of Merv ; the line of the metropolitans of 
‘ Babylon ’ (i.e. Ktesiphon and Selenkeia [SeXeuxeia 
il £v BojSwXwvi]) likewise began in the 4th cent. ; 
and in the same period the Persian Christians 
suffered fierce persecutions from the government, 
largely at Ma^an instigation. In the 4th cent, 
a Syrian mission went to Malabar. Arnobius even 
speaks vaguely of Christianity having been 
preached among the ‘ Seres,’ or Chinese of the 
interior — ‘China as approached by land’ — before 
the conversion of Constantine, but this is un- 
supported and in itself doubtful. 

In the 5th cent. Nestorius and his followers were 
cast out of the Church (431) ; a Nestorian com- 
munion was rapidly organized ; and a wonderful 
missionary energy was shown by this ‘ Protestant- 
ism of the East.’ In 498 the Nestorian patriarchate 
of Babylon or Ktesiphon was set np ; this in 762 
followed the 'Abbasid khalifs to their new capital 
of Baghdad. About 505 Christianity reached China 
in Nestorian form. In 551 Nestorian monks 
brought the eggs of the mulberry silkworm from 
China to Constantinople. Before 540 Nestorian 
bishops appeared at Samarqand and Herat, and 
from the same time we have sepulchral evidences 
of Nestorian Christianity as far as the Semir- 
yechensk, or ‘ Seven Rivers,’ district of the 
!^khash basin, close to the Russo - Chinese 
frontier of to-day. These funeral monuments 
extend from A.D. 547 to 1027, but are mostly 
of the 10th and early 11th centnries; they com- 
memorate clergy, laymen, and women. One re- 
fers to a priest ‘ sent round to visit the churches,’ 
perhaps something of a missionary. Gregory of 
Tours in the 6th cent, collected some information 
about Indian Christianity, partly from an Indian 
Christian w ho bad come to Western Europe from 
the ‘Thomas Country’ near Madras. Nestorian 
missions had now penetrated to India, and were 
transforming the native Christianity. 

Cosma.s Indicopleustes of Alexandria, the anther 
of the Christian Topographij, who in his earlier 
life was probably a Nestorian himself, describes 
the vast extent of an Eastern Christianity, beyond 
the Imperial limits, which must have been largely 
Nestorian, about 550. Churches were then to 
be found, he declares, in Ceylon, Malabar, and 
Socotra, with ‘a bishop and clergy ordained and 
sent from Persia’; in Bactria and among the 
Huns; in Mesopotamia, Scythia, Hyreania, and 
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other lands east of the Euxine (see bks. iii. and xL, 
esp. p. 178 f. of B. de Montfaucon’s ed. [Coll, nova 
Pair, et Script. Grmc., Paris, 1706, ii. 113ft‘.]=Pff 
Ixxxviii. 168 f.). At no time, perhaps, till the 
Kus^ian colonization of North Asia was Christi- 
anity more strongly supported in Eastern lands 
than at this time. 

(() Europe. — St. Patrick’s conversion of Ireland 
(from c. 430) opened to Christendom a land that 
luid never heen Roman, and was practically un- 
known to Continental Europe, after Honorius 
withdrew the legions from Britain. The fuU 
discovery of Ireland was the work of Christian 
missionaries. M'ithin a century of St. Patrick’s 
death the Irish took up a great mission-work of 
their own. Prom about 550 to 800 the Irish 
Church showed its greatest energy abroad, and per- 
haps reached its highest prosperity at home. Its 
followers preached with remarkable success among 
the English who had overrun Eastern Britain. 
Tliey carried the gospel further into Caledonia 
than Agricola had ever carried Roman conquest, 
.'^ome of their pioneers reached the Orkn^s, the 
Faroes, the outermost Hebrides, and even Iceland 
(of the last Irish monks were the first discoverers, 
in 795). 

Despite the fictions with which the early history 
of Scotland is overlaid, it need not be questioned 
that some progress was made by Christian missions 
beyond the Fii th of Forth even in the 5th century. 
St. Ninian, the founder of ‘Candida Casa’ in 
Calloway, who was apparently working in the 
south-westand centre of modern Scotland about 390- 
430, is specially as.sociated with these entemises. 

The Roman mission dispatched by Pope Gregory 
I. to England in 597 was concerned with a country 
lying within the Old Empire, and so outside the 
proper field of this article. It was, however, the 
commencement of a movement which in course of 
time penetrated to non-Roman lands — Scotland, 
Ireland, Central Germany, the Scandinavian 
kingdoms — and played a great part in winning 
them to Chri.stianity, or in turning them from 
their native Church to Roman allegiance. 

3. From the rise of Islam to the Crusades {632- 
1096).— The vigour, or at least the extent, of 
Nc'turian nii-sions in South Asia in the first age 
ot Diam is evident from a letter of bitter complaint 
fiom the Nestorian patriarch to the bishop of Pars 
(or ‘ I’ersia’ proper) about 650. It was owing to 
liN neglect, the patriaich declares, that the people 
of Khorasan had lapsed from the faith, and that 
India, ‘from Pars to Colon’ (Kulam, or QuUon, 
near Cape Comorin), was now being deprived of a 
regular ministi-y. We find the same patriarch 
writing to the Chri.‘-tians of Socotra and of Balkh, 
and undertaking to provide a fresh supidy of 
bi'liops for hi' spiritual subjects of the Upper 
O.xus. His succe.'sor, in order to appease an old 
quarrel between the Christians of Bactria and the 
metropolitan of l’er.'ia, visited Balkh about 661. 

But the crowning achievements of early Nes- 
torian enterprises were in China, and of 
the.'e we have an account in the famous monu- 
me:it of Si-gan Pu. In 635-636 a missionary, who 
appears in the Chinese Record as ‘O'lopan’ 
(Rabbanl, entered the ‘ Flowery Land,’ and 
reaeheii .Si-gan Pu, the capital of the Tang dynasty. 
He had come, we are told, from ‘Great China’ 
(the Roman Empire' ; he was received with favour ; 
his teaching was examined and approved ; his 
Scriptures were translated for the Imperial 
library: and within three vears an Imjierial edict 
declared Christianity a tolerated n-ligion. With 
the .speculative fairness of hi' race (and of one of 
the greatest of Chinese ruler.') T'ait-sung welcomed 
any reliuion whose spirit was ‘ virtuous, mvsterious, 
and pacific.’ 


The radical principle of the new faith, he thought, ‘gave 
birth to perfection and fixed the will.* It ‘was exempt from 
verbosity, and considered only good results.' Therefore it was 
‘useful to man, and should be published under the whole 
extent of the Heavens. . . . And I command the magistrates to 
erect a temple of this religion in the Imperial city, and twenty- 
one religious men shall be installed therem.' 

Tait-sung’s successor was no less friendly. 

‘ He fertilized the truth, and raised luminous temples [Christ- 
ian Churches] in all the provinces,’ till they ‘ filled a hundred 
cities. . . . The households were enriched with marvellous 
joy-’ 

‘ Olopan ’ himself became a ‘ Guardian of the 
Empire,’ and ‘lord of the Great Law.’ 

Then followed, from about a.d. 683, a time of 
disfavour and oppression. Chinese conservatism 
rallied against the new worship. 

‘The children of Che [Buddhists] resorted to violence, and 
spread their calumnies ; low-class men of letters put forth 
jests. . . .’ 

But after a time the Nestorian Church in China, 
as in India (and about the same time), revived. 
Fresh missionary enterprise was one cause of this, 
in botli fields. 

In A.D. 744 ‘ there was a religious man of Great China named 
Kiho, who travelled for the conversion of men ’ ; on his arrival 
in the Middle Kingdom, illustrious persons united * to restore 
the fallen Law.’ In 747 the emperor brought back 'the vener- 
able images’ to the Temple of Felicity, and firmly raised its 
altars ; with his own hand he ‘ wrote a tablet ’ (probably for the 
great church of the capital). His three successors all ‘ honoured 
the luminous multitude.’ One observed Christmas by burning 
incense ; another ‘ instituted nine rules for the propagation of 
the doctrine ’ ; various high officials of the court, a member of 
the council of war, -.-ovinces ‘rendered 
perpetual service tc . I . ■ , . 1 . inscription closes 

with words of thanl ; ■ .’..I'l mission been more 

prosperous than when ‘ in the year of the Greeks 1092 (a.d. 781), 
In the days of the Father of Fathers, the Patriarch Hanau- 
Yeshuah, this marble tablet was set up with the history of the 
. . . preaching of our fathers before the kings of the Chinese.' 
Banan-Yeshuab died in 778, but news of bis death would 
naturally take a considerable time to travel from Baghdad to 
Si-gan Fu. 

The general truthfulness of this record (the most 
remarkable witness that we possess of Christian 
activity in the Further East before the 13th cent.) 
is supported by what we know of the Cliinese 
mission from other sources. 

Between 714 and 728 the Nestorian patriarch 
appointed the first metropolitan for China ; in 745 
the Chinese emperor decreed the name of ‘ Roman 
temples’ to the Christian churches of his empire ; 
about 790 the patriarch of Baghdad sent a new 
metropolitan to Si-gan P’u, and after his murder at 
the hands of robbers a successor was dispatched, 
with six other bishops and a party of monks. 

Like the Chinese mission, the Indian was revived 
in the middle of the Sth century. About 745 a 
party from Baghdad, Nineveh, and Jerusalem, 
under orders from the arch-priest at Edessa, arrived 
in India, with the merchant Tliomas — the 
‘ Armenian merchant ’ of Gibbon (Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, ed. J. B. Bury, London, 
1896-1900, V. 150). 

In 774 tlie Hindu ruler of the Malabar coast 
granted a cl arter, graven on copper, to the Christ- 
ians of his dominions. A famous inscription dis- 
covered in 1547, on St. Thomas Mount near Madras, 
probably of the Sth cent., but perhaps even earlier, 
another charter of 824, to the Malabar Christians, 
the joum^ of Bishop Abraham about 800 from 
Basra to China, and the Arab references to the 
strength of Christianity at this time and down to 
the Far Eastern revolution of 878, may also be 
cited. Finally, the continuance of the lines of 
metropolitans in Cliina, India, and the Merv 
region, and the permis'ion granted tliem, about 
850, to l>e absent from the central coniicils of the 
Nestorian Church (at or near Baghdad, everv four 
years;, are other fragments of evidence fo the 
vigour of Nestorian mis-sions at a time (c. 75iD-S50) 
which perhaps marked the clo'e of their greate.st 
development. 
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From the end of the 9th cent., however, this 
Nestorian expansion began to be seriously checked. 
The Ne.storians had been in high favour, not only 
with the Chinese emperors, but also with the 
Muhammadan khallfs, as guides to the Greek 
treasures of letters, science, and medicine. But, 
as Arabic learning progressed, the Nestorian posi- 
tion became less important and privileged ; the 
spread of Islam tended more and more to contract 
the area still left open for Nestorian activity in 
many regions ; and in China the old conservatism 
revived. The disorders of 878 and the years 
following produced another Chinese reaction 
against alien importations. The baleful eft'ects of 
civil war were attributed to foreign devilry, and 
in the next century Chinese Christianity much 
declined. Thus a Muslim writer of the later 
10th cent. (c. A.D. 987) reports a conversation in 
Baghdad with a monk who had been sent to 
China seven years before, and had returned in 
despair on finding but one person of his faith 
still extant there. This was probably pessimism. 
Nestoiianism, even to the 14th cent., maintained 
a certain position in the Far East ; it was the 
only form of Christianity that the Polos found 
(and in many a city they found it) scattered, how- 
ever thinly, throughout the Chinese Orient; in 
the 11th cent, it had won fresh triumphs in Central 
Asia. About 1007-08 the Khan of the Keraits (one 
of the four main branches of the Mongol Tatars, 
living in the basin of Lake Baikal) was converted 
to Nestorian Christianity. With him doubtless 
went manjr, perhaps the bulk, of his tribe ; and in 
this event is apparently the ultimate source of the 
tradition of ‘Prester,’ Presbyter, or Priest, ‘John.’ 
In all its earliest forms this tradition is ' not 
African, but Asiatic ; it refers to a Christian 
otentate in the ‘extremity of the East’ or the 
eart of Asia, supposed to unite in himself royal 
and sacerdotal power and ofiBce, to have great 
milita^ and political importance, to rule extensive 
dominions, and to uphold the faith of the Cross, 
though surrounded by unbelievers, and cut off by 
vast distance from the main body of the Church. 
This is the story, as it takes shape in the 12th 
cent., and as it is referred to by the great European 
travellers of the 13th ; not till the 14th (from 
c. 1330) do we find it transferred to Africa and 
associated with the ‘Emperor of the Ethiopians’ 
or Negush of AWssinia. 

In Northern Europe, beyond the limits of the 
Old Empire, the Roman missions advanced rapidly 
in the 8th cent., after success in England had 
once been achieved, and largely as a result of the 
reflex action of that English mission. The move- 
ment that Gregory had started flowed back upon 
the Continent with new force from the converted 
island. In Frisia, Thuringia, and Bavaria the 
tribes beyond the Rhine were gradually converted 
by Frankish, Irish, and English missionaries in 
the obedience of Rome ; chief among these was 
the church-statesman and martyr St. Boniface or 
Winfrith of Crediton (680-755), who became the 
‘ apostle of the Germans,’ the fii^ bishop of Mainz 
and primate of Germany, the reformer of the 
P’rankisli Church. 

Cliarles the Great's very forcible conversion of 
the Old Saxons, between the Ems and the Elbe, 
again advanced the borders of Christendom on the 
North (772-804). The same emperor compelled 
the grince of the Slav Czechs of Moravia to receive 
baptism (801) ; but the real conversion of this 
people, as well as of the neighbouring sister-race of 
Bohemia, was begun by the Byzantines Cyril and 
Methodius of Thessalonica, the ‘ apostles of the 
Slavs,’ from about 863. Cyril had already worked 
with great success among the (Turkish ?) Khazars 
of S. Russia. Like Ulfilas with the Gothic script. 


Cyril and his brother formed a Slav alphabet still 
prevailing in Russia, Serbia, and Bulgaria, and in 
Moravia down to the 16th century. Greek formed 
the basis of the ‘ Cyrillic ’ letters in most cases ; 
but some were entirely new — either invented by 
the missionaries or adapted from various Orientm 
writings. By the diplomacy of Pope Nicholas l. 
Cyril and Methodius were brought into close rela- 
tions with, and obedience to, Rome, and all their 
Central European work was turned to the profit of 
the Roman Church. By the end of the 9th cent, the 
victory of Latin Christianity among most branches 
of the Czechs may be accepted as complete. 

The conquests of Charles the Great brought 
Frankish Christendom into close proximity to the 
Scandinavian peoples and the Slavs of the North 
European plains, and soon after the death of 
Charles the conversion of these races was seriously 
commenced. Ansgar or Anskar, the ‘ apostle of the 
North,’ was born about 801, and about 826 left the 
monastery of Corbie for the ‘Northern mission.’ 
First he worked (with his helpers) in Nordalbingia 
(or Holstein) on the Danish border, and in 
Schleswig ; obliged to quit this field by a pagan 
reaction, he made his way even to Sweden in 829, 
preached before the king, won a great measure of 
success, and in 831 was consecrated the first arch- 
bishop of Hamburg. He was driven hence by a 
Scandinavian invasion about 845; but in 848 he 
was appointed to the vacant see of Bremen, with 
which the missionary diocese of Hamburg was now 
united. He resumed his work in Denmark (848- 
853), won the favour of the Danish king, converted 
a large part of the people, and again opened his 
campaign in Sweden {c. 853). At nis death in 865 
Danish, Swedish, and perhaps even Norse Christi- 
anity had been securely founded, though complete 
triumph was not reached for more than a century. 

The Bulgarians of the Balkans, settled within 
the limits of the Old Empire, received Christianity 
from Constantinople about 845-865, largely by 
means of the patriarch Photius. This rain was 
fiercely disputed betw-een Rome and the East, for 
the Bugarian Czar, instmcted and probably bap- 
tized by Photius, also turned his inquiring mind to 
Pope Nicholas l., and received from him a further 
supply of Christian teaching and practical adv-ice. 
The struggle over Bulgaria was one of the chief 
surface-causes for that schism of Eastern and 
Western Christianity which now became decisive, 
and was never really healed again. But the 
Orthodox Church remained in possession of her 
Bulgarian gains — in spite of the appeal of Nicholas 
to listen first to Rome amidst the claims of con- 
flicting teachers, and to cleave to that Church 
‘ which had always been without spot, or wrinkle, 
or any such thing.’ 

In the 9th cent., after the sack of Iona by the 
Northmen (806), the relics of St. Columba seem to 
have been translated to Dunkeld, which became 
for a time the centre of Scotti.sh Christianity — till 
St. Andrews, from about 905, took its place. 

Poland perhaps received its first knowledge of 
Christianity from Bohemia and Moravia. From 
about 967 the court and ruling classes accepted 
the new faith in its Roman form, and before 1000 
the establishment of Latin Christianity was com- 
leted, imder the great conqueror Boleslav, who 
rst raised Poland to the position of an important 
European State. 

The earliest mission among the heathen Prussians 
was probably undertaken by Adalbert (or Voy- 
tyech), second bishop of Prague, who travelled into 
Prussia in 996, and was martyred on the shores 
of the Frische Hall’ in April 997. Boleslav ‘ the 
Great’ of Poland, who had encouraged this mis.rion, 
placed the martyr'.-, lelico .at tlie (.ouit-town of 
Gnesen, which now became an Archbishopric. 
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The Hungarians, whose attacks on Germanic 
and Italian Europe were finally ended by the 
defeat on the Lechfeld in 955, at the hands or Otto 
the Great, were rapidly won to the Western Church 
by mission enterprise. By about 975 considerable 
progi’ess had been made ; the reigning Hungarian 
prince Geisa (972-997) was a nominal, if semi- 
pagan, Christian ; but the complete victory of 
Christianity was gained by the first king, Stephen 
‘ the Saint,’ baptized by Adalbert of Prague about 
983. Stephen was called to succeed his father 
Geisa in ^7 ; he took the royal title in 1000 ; he 
put down the pagan opposition ; and before his 
death in 1038 lie had completed the establishment 
of the Latin Church in his kingdom, had organized 
that kingdom with remarkalne success, and had 
given it a first impression of civilization. He 
founded colleges, hospitals, and monasteries for 
Hungarians in Rome, Ravenna, Constantinople, 
and Jerusalem, and his hospitality to pilgrims was 
so generous that the overland route through the 
Hungarian plain came to be generally preferred by 
the mass of those travelling from Western Europe 
to Constantinople and Syria. 

Roman Christianity, as introduced by Ansgar, 
Won the allegiance of the king, court, and ruling 
classes of Denmark in the days of Harold Blaatand, 
or ‘ Blue Tooth,’ a century after Ansgar, from 
about 966. Yet even after this there was a pagan 
reaction, accompanied by some persecution (1000- 
04), under Svend, or Swegen, ‘ Forkbeard,’ the 
conqueror of England, who vacillated between the 
old heathendom and the new faith, but finally 
embraced the latter, after his triumph in the 
West. Cnut the Great, Svend’s son and successor 
(1014-35), was almost a Danish Clovis, and identi- 
fied his policy with the work of the Christian 
Church in all ways. 

Christianity in Sweden, likewise founded by 
Ansgar, did not become the faith of the court and 
the governing classes till the end of the first 
millennium, under Olaf the ‘ Lap-King’ (955-1022). 
Pagan reactions still occurred till far on in the 11th 
cent., a final one on the eve of the First Crusade — 
but the battle was really won by 1020. 

The first faint beginnings of (Latin) Christianity 
in \orway may also be traced back to Ansgaris 
time. Under haakon i. (935-961) it began to 
struggle for predomiuance ; the king for a long 
time endeavoured to promote it, but in his later 
years, for political and other reasons, he yielded 
much to the wishes of the pagan party. Heathen 
and Christian struggled for ascendancy tUl the 
short and brilliant reign of Olaf Tryggvason (995- 
1000), who forced the gospel on the bulk of his 
subjects with every kind of violence and every art 
of jiersuasion. The work was completed by Olaf 
the Saint, the godchild and third successor of 
Tryggvason (101.5-30). 

From Norway Christianity was carried to the 
Norse colonies of Iceland and Greenland. The 
German priest Thangbrand, a truly militant 
missionarj', who killed opponents in single combat, 
was sent to Iceland by Olaf Tryggvason in 997 ; 
in 1000 the new faith was accepted (with some 
important concessions to heathenism) in a National 
Assembly ; and at the same time the gospel 
reached Greenland, where it soon won the allegi- 
ance of the colonists. 

Leif Ericson, probably the first discoverer of 
America, was commissioned by Olaf Tryggvason 
in 1000 to proselytize his countrymen, on his 
return from the court of Norway to his home in 
Eric’s Fiord, but the missionary journey was 
interrupted by storm-, which drove Leif to 
Vinland (Nova Scotia ?). 

Ru'-sia was not reallv won till the time of 
Vladimir the Great fSt. Vladimir,’ 98&-1015). 


The patriarch Photius, it is true, claims (c. 867) 
that the fierce and barbarous Russians had already 
been converted by the missions of the Eastern 
Church, but even a century later the mass of the 
people were thoroughly heathen. Decisive Christian 
success began with the conversion of Olga, the 
princess-regent of Kieff, and widow of the grand- 
prince Igor, who visited Constantinople in 955, 
and was there baptized into the Greek Church. 
The full triumph of the faith was delayed for a 
generation by the refusal of Olga’s son Svyatoslav 
to abandon his heathenism. The work was finished 
by Vladimir, son and successor of Svyatoslav, and 
the most efi’ective and powerful head of the Russian 
people that had yet appeared, under whom Russia 
gave premature and deceptive promise of playing 
a first-class part in the world, in the 10th and 
11th centuries. After his capture of the Imperial 
(Byzantine) dependency of Kherson in the Crimea 
(on the site of the later Sevastopol), and his 
marriage with an Imperial princess in 988, he 
accepted the Christianity of the Eastern Church ; 
and his court and the mass of his people followed 
the example of the grand-prince of Kieff. The 
progress of the faith was both rapid and deep ; 
no part of Europe became more intensely attached 
to its Christianity, and no nation perhaps has done 
more to spread the Christian faith, as it has under- 
stood the same. Vladimir died in 1015, but under 
Yaroslav the Lawgiver (1019-54), who with his 
father must rank as the chief Russian statesman 
of the earlier and freer age — before the Tatars — 
the establishment of the Church was completed. 

4. From the First Crusade to the end of the 
mMiaeval time (1096-1453). — Thus, before the close 
of the 11th cent., nearly all Europe had been won 
to Christianity of the il^man or the Greek allegi- 
ance, and the borders of Christendom had been 
extended, to North and East, far beyond the limits 
of the Old Empire — to Greenland and Iceland, to 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, to the shores of 
the Baltic, the plains of Poland, the Carpathian 
highlands, and the western regions of Modern 
Ru.ssia — Kieff, Smolensk, Novgorod. Novgorod 
enterprise, it is probable, had by 1096 carried the 
religion as well as the trade of that great Republic 
into some of the regions and among some of the 
tribes of the furthest North and North-East — in 
the White Sea basin and in the valleys of the 
Dvina and Pechora. 

A little later, in 1121, the bishop of Greenland 
undertook what was probably a missionary journey 
to America — he ‘ seeks Vinland ’ — but we hear no 
more of him. 

Christendom, as thus constituted, included some 
pagan enclaves, mainly along the South and East 
of the Baltic, such as the countries of the Lithu- 
anians, the Finns of Finl^d (and N. Russia), the 
Old Prussians, and the Wends and other Slavs of 
Pomerania and other lands afterwards included 
in Eastern Germany. In the 12th cent, much of 
this land began to be won. The Finns of Finland 
were conquered by the Swedes in a war which had 
something of a crusading character (c. 1157-58), and 
the profession of the Roman Catholic faith was 
gradually enforced. Ru-.rian Christianity mean- 
while appears expanding in the far North and 
East by its foundation of the St. Michael’s mon- 
astery, on thesite of Ar. '!■ ii.'- 1? U cent.), 
and of the important N- i .n::..: . '..in v'yatka' 
north of Kazan (1L4). I 'O.;, ( .ji accom- 

panied the early victones ot Germanism teyond the 
Elbe in the 10th century. The pagan and auti- 
Gernian reaction which .-et in about 983 was equally 
injurious to Teutonic Christendom and Empire, 
and much of the new mission ground wa.s lost. 
Polish and German attemi)ts to convert the 
Pomeranians led to small result till well on in the 
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12th cent., when Otto of Bamherg (in 1124-28) 
became the ‘ apostle ’ of this country. From the 
time when the main German advance beyond the 
Elbe was permanently resumed, about 1130, the 
progress of Christianity was rapid between the Elbe 
and the Oder ; and the extension of the bishopries 
of Magdeburg, Oldenburg, and Ratzeburg wit- 
nessed to this. German colonization followed 
German conquest, and, as the colonists were at 
least nominal Christians, the Church grew steadily 
stronger. 

German Christianity (accompanying German 
colonization) was planted as far east as the Dilna 
or Western Dvina (the river of Riga) in the later 
12th cent. ; some Bremen merchants formed a 
settlement on or near the site of Riga about 1158, 
and about 1168 Meinhard, an Augustinian canon 
of Holstein, headed a mission to Livonia. The 
work was difficult, for the Livonians were a faith- 
less race who professed the proper sentiments when 
advantage was to be gained from them, but turned 
upon the mission with mockery and insult when 
they no longer needed its help (Meinhard built them 
not only churches, but fortifications). An eclipse 
brought the missionaries into peril — they were 
accused of swallowing the sun. Their danger was 
hardly less when they were justly suspected of a 
more successful cultivation of the land than was 
then usual in Livonia. Baptisms were constantly 
‘washed off’ in the Dvina by lapsed converts. 
Meinhard, consecrated bishop of Livonia in 1170, 
died in 1196, without having achieved much suc- 
cess. His second successor, Albert of Apeldem 
and Riga, had superior fortune, tact, and abilities. 
He organized a Livonian Crusade (permitted by 
Innocent in. to rank as a fulfilment of the vow 
for the Holy War in Syria) ; he enlisted consider- 
able forces of warriors and missionaries ; in 1200 
he founded, or re-founded, tlie city of Riga as 
a new base for conquest and proselytism, and as 
the seat of the bishopric ; and in 1202 he started 
the Fratres Militice Christi, the ‘ Knights ’ or 
‘ Brethren of Christ,’ or ‘ of the Sword,’ the Schwert- 
trager or Port-glaives of German and French his- 
torians, an important element in the Teutonic 
Order and a main source of its dominion on the 
Baltic. Pope Innocent gave the ‘ Sword-Brethren ’ 
the statutes of the Templars. Albert’s mission- 
crusade had rapid success, and most of Livonia 
was baptized before the close of 1206. 

A mission in Esthonia was commenced a little 
earlier than this by Bishop Fulk, formerly a monk 
of La Celle ; and Dietrich, Meinhard’s chief lieu- 
tenant in Livonia, became bishop of Esthonia in 
1213. He was killed in 1218, and the next bisliop 
transferred the headquarters of the mission (now 
thoroughly German) to Yuryev, Derpt, or Dorpat, 
in 1224. A Danish mission in Esthonia, at this 
time largely in Danish hands, was organized from 
Reval, which became a bishopric in 1218. Even in 
Lithuania a Roman mission appears to have started 
in the first half of the 13th cent., but its progress 
was slow, and general or definite success was not 
attained till the lirat Union of Poland and ‘ Litva ’ 
in 1386. 

In 12^-37 the ‘ Sword-Brethren ’ united udth the 
Teutonic Knights, founded at Acre in 1190, and 
summoned to help in the conquest and conversion 
of Old Prussia in 1226. They had much in com- 
mon — an origin from Bremen, a constitution on the 
model of the Templars, the patronage of the Vir- 
gin, the protection of the emperors, the ‘ duty of 
lighting for the Cross,’ the championship of the 
German race and German interests against all other. 

This brings us to the Prussian crusade and mis- 
sion. The early unsuccessful attempts at prosely- 
tism in Old Prussia, mainly under Polish patron- 
age, have been noticed. In 1207 the Poles began 


again, with better appearance of success. In 1215 
a Prussian bishop was consecrated. But a violent 
heathen reaction soon followed, accompanied by 
massacre, and by the destruction, it is said, of 25<1 
churches. The supporters of the mission now fell 
back on the idea of a holy war, and in 1218 Pope 
Honorius ni. allowed a Prussian Crusade as a 
substitute for the Syrian. In 1226 the Teutonic 
Order, already despairing of much permanent effect 
in the Levant, though its nominal headquarters 
remained at Acre till 1291, was invited to help, and 
terms were made between the grandmaster, Her- 
mann of Salza, and the Poles, mainly represented 
by duke Conrad of Mazovia. The emperor Fred- 
eric II., the intimate friend and patron of Her- 
mann, gave the fullest support in his power, be- 
stowing on the Order the sovereignty of all such 
territories as they had acquired by gift or should 
win by conquest. A long, bloody, and desperate 
struggle of over fifty years brou^t about (by 1283) 
the complete submission of the Prussians, the par- 
tial extermination of the race, the enforc^ conver- 
sion of the remainder, and the German coloniza- 
tion of a great province which was to become one 
of the most Teutonic of lands, and to give name, 
by union with Brandenburg, to the chief German 
State of modem times, the creator and core of the 
present German Empire. 

The opening of intercourse in 1245 between 
Western Europe and the new Mongol masters of 
Asia, through the embassies sent by Pope Inno- 
cent it. to the Tatar courts, proved to be the be- 
ginning of an important and romantic chapter of 
mission history. Among the distant enterprises of 
the Christian Church, or the forgotten incidents of 
past intercourse between remote civilizations, there 
are few more interesting than the early Roman 
missions in Further and Central Asia, and in the 
border-lands of Eastern Europe. We have seen 
how, in the earlier Middle Ages, Nestorian mis- 
sionaries carried the gospel to China, Turkestan, 
and the Indies. Almost to the'close of the crusad- 
ing period, their creed was practically the sole 
representative of the Nazarene faith in Asia, out- 
side the narrow limits of the shrunken Byzantine 
Empire and the crusading principalities. But in 
the 13th cent, the Church of Rome began to be 
heard of in the depths of ‘Tartary,’ and between 
1245 and 1255 the great overland travellers of the 
first generation, the Friars John de Plano Carpini, 
William de Rubraquis or Rubrouck, and Andrew 
of Longumean, appeared in the Mongol courts, on 
the Volga, or in the Baikal or Balkhash basins. 
Yet their work was primarily that of diplomatists, 
of envoys from the pope or the king of France, in 
their capacity as Christian leaders ; the missionary 
was not prominent in their work ; Rubruquis 
alone, of this famous group, seems to have spent 
time or energy in doctnual discussions or prosely- 
tizing efforts, and even he does not claim in any 
way to have founded a mission church in Asia or 
in Russia. 

The Polos, again, who represented Roman Chris- 
tendom among the Mongols from 1260 to 1295, and 
gave us our first good account of the Chinese and 
Indian worlds and of so much of Central Asia, 
cannot be considered active propagandists. Kublai 
Khan expressed a desire for official Christian in- 
structors ; but his svish remained rmfnlfilled. 
Marco Polo and his relatives were primarily mer- 
chants, adventurers, men of the world. No mis- 
sion work can be credited to them. 

But, while the Polos were still in China, the 
founder of the Latin churches both in Cathay and 
in India started on his way. Friar John de Monte 
Corvino, a Franciscan like Carpini and Rubruquis, 
and a man of untiring energy, courage, and pati- 
ence, began his life-work in Asia about 1275, and 
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in 1289 was sent by Pope Nicolas iv. with letters to 
the great men of the Tatar empire and of neigh- 
^uring lands — the supreme Khan in Cathay, the 
Ilkhan in Persia, the ‘emperor of Ethiopia,’ and 
others. Corvino reached Cathay in 1292 or 1293, 
apparently by the South Asiatic sea-route from 
Ormuz, making a long halt upon the way in the 
Madras region (or ‘St. Thomas'.s country’). He 
achieved conspicuous success in the Far East ; he 
was repeatedly reinforced from home; and his work 
led to the creation of a regular Roman hierarchy, 
with at least two bishoprics, in the ‘ Middle King- 
dom.’ He was even credited, by one tradition, 
with the conversion of a Mongol-Chinese emperor. 
To him is due irot only the first planting of Western 
Christianity in China and in the Indies, but the 
earliest noteworthy Christian account of South 
Indian climate, people, manners, and customs, and 
some valuable evidence upon the overland and 
oversea routes which connected the Levant and 
the Far East, as well as upon the association of 
Western traders and Western missionaries in the 
European penetration of Asia. 

Corvino seems to have made his way into Persia 
by much the same route — through Sivas, Erzemm, 
and Kars — as merchants then took between the 
Gulf of Scanderoon and Tabriz. At Tabriz, how- 
ever, he was joined by a ‘ ^eat merchant and 
faithful Christian,’ Peter of Lucolongo, and with 
this companion he turned aside from the con- 
tinental main track and made his way south into 
India, with the view of there taking ship for 
Cathay (1291). Some time, however, was yet to 
elapse before the friar committed himself to the 
frail barks of the Indian seas — ‘ flimsy and un- 
couth, without nails or iron of any sort, sewn 
together with twine like clothes, without caulking, 
having but one mast, one sail of matting, and 
some ropes of husk ’ (cf. Munchner gelehrte 
Anzeigen, xxii. [1855] 175). 

In the sacred region of St. Thomas’s shrine, near 
Madras, he remained eighteen months, and here 
died his comrade, Nicolas of Pistoia, ‘ on his way 
to the Court of the Lord of all India.’ He was 
buried in the Church of St. Thomas, while Corvino 
traniinitteil to Europe (2‘2nd Dec. 1292) a quaint 
and memorable sketch of the Deccan and its people 
from hi.s own obsen ation — one of the earliest pic- 
tures of Indian life drawn by a Roman Christian 
or Western European — which seems to have 
awakened the papacy to the possibilities of Hindu 
conversion. Meantime, while Friar John was 
writing, the Polos were otf the Coromandel coast 
—on their return to Europe — and here Messer 
Marco Millione may have met the man who was 
to represent Christendom in the ‘ Middle Kingdom’ 
during the next thirty years, as the Venetian 
merchants had done for the past thirty. 

We next meet ivith Corvino in China itself — at 
the Imperial city. His second letter (of 8th Jan. 
1305) is dated from Peking, or ‘ Cambalec,’and tells 
how for eleven j’ears, from 1293, he had laboured 
in Cathay ; how he had struggled against pre- 
judice and calumny ; how brilliant successes had 
followed dismal failures ; and how, in 1304, be had 
at last been joined by a colleague. Friar Arnold of 
Cologne. Probably he landed at the great port of 
‘Zavton,’ or Amoy, in Fo-kien ; apparently he 
made his way immediately to Peking. In any 
case, he failed to convert the emperor, Timur 
Oljaitfl, son and succe.s.sor of Kublai, and a great 
favourer of the Buddhist lamas — ‘ nimis inveter- 
atus in idolatria,’ as Corvino puts it. But he was 
not long w'ithout a triumph. In his first year at 
Carabalec he won the Nestorian Prince George, ‘of 
the family of the great Kii’c: Prester John of 
India’ (Wadding, Ann'ihs Minorum, vi, 69). 
George died in 1299, but before his death be found 


time to build a fine church for his new allegiance, 
‘called the Roman Church,’ at a place twenty 
days’ journey from Peking — perhaps at Tatung in 
Shan-si, just east of the great Ho-ang-ho elbow, 
where Friar Odoric seems also to fix ‘ the capital of 
Prester John’ (i6. vi. 70). The ‘ Prester John ’ and 
Prince George here referred to are probably of the 
royal house of the Kerait Tatars, of the Baikal 
basin, apparently converted to Nestorian Christi- 
anity in the 11th century (cf. above, p. 707“). Nor 
was this all. Prince George's heir was named 
after the missionary ; a translation of all the 
Roman service-books was ordered and begun ; 
many Nestorians embraced Corvino’s faith. 

With the death of King George, however, the 
sky was again overcast ; apostasy succeeded con- 
version ; there was no more translation of the 
Latin ritual ; and Corvino was left alone to endure 
the slanders of the Nestorians — a community ‘ pro- 
fessing the Christian name, but deviating from the 
Christian faith,’ and now so powerful in Cathay 
that they would tolerate no Christian rivals lib. 
vi. 69). 

At last the prospect brightened ; a leading 
enemy confessed ; in 1303 the friar was at last 
permitted to live at court ; in 1304 Brother Arnold 
joined him ; with a little more aid the emperor 
himself, ‘ Imperator Cham,’ might be gained. The 
writer was now old and grey, more with toil than 
with years, for he was but fifty -eight ; yet he was 
now building a second church in Peking; New 
Testament and Psalms he had just done into the 
‘language most used among the Tatars.’ For 
one thing he still yearned — news of Europe, of the 
Church, of his Order. Twelve years hM passed 
in silence ; and now a farrago of incredible blas- 
phemies about the court of Rome, the Order of 
St. Francis, and other matters of the Western world 
had been spread abroad by a Lombard surgeon 
newly come to Cathay — ‘ ante duos annos,’ other- 
wise in 1302 or 1303. Brother John, therefore, on 
every account was anxious for fresh help ; but, 
warned by his own troublous sea-voyage, he laid 
down the best route for subsequent travellers — by 
the Crimea, the Volga, and the Steppes. By this 
overland path, travelling along with the Imperial 
messengers, a man might get through to Peking 
in six months. 

Corvino’s third letter is also from Peking, and 
was written on Quinquagesima Sunday, 13th Feb. 
1306. Its tone is hopeful ; its record is one of 
steady progress. In 1305 a new church and ad- 
joining mission buildings had been commenced in 
‘ Cambalec ’ ; the emperor honoured the friar above 
all other ‘ prelates ’ at his court ; and, like Kublai, 
his great ancestor, he desired earnestly to see 
envoys from the see of Rome and the nations of 
Western Christendom. With such a soil to work 
upon, the writer joyfully anticipated the harvest 
that might reward the friars who had lately arrived 
in Persia and the Crimea. 

In a postscript Corvino tells of yet another 
triumph. Some time previously, either during his 
stay in India or after his arrival in the Flowery 
Land, an embassy from Ethiopia had waited on him 
with entreaties to come over and help them, to visit 
their country himself, or to send good preachers 
there. Since the days of St. Matthew and his 
disciples, they declared, they had never seen a 
Christian teacher. It is \vith Nubian Christianity 
that tra<iition especially associated St. Matthew ; 
the local Church, though long doomed, was not 
everywhere extinct ; and the earlier 14th cent, saw 
niore than one effort of the Roman see to win this 
difficult and dangerous country. 

Corvino addressed these letters to the Brethren 
of the Franciscan and Dominican missions in Persia 
and the Steppe lands of Southern Russia. His 
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appeal was not unheeded ; and the authorities of 
the Church, fired with his own enthusiasm, took ] 
up the mission that he had begun with something I 
of the spirit that he desired. 

New conqueots seemed now to open before the 
Church of Kome. Friar John was created arch- 
bishop of Cambalec (with exceptional powers) in 
the spring of 1307, and seven bishops (of whom 
three only persevered) were dispatched to conse- 
crate and help the new primate of Cathay. In 
1308 these three suffragans — Gerard, Peregrine, 
and Andrew — reached China, and carried out the 
consecration of Corvino. Each of them appears 
successively in the history of the mission as bishop 
of ‘ Zayton ’ in Fo-kien, where a powerful Latin 
mission was gradually established, and where some 
Genoese traders appear to have settled in the early 
years of the 14th century. A Franciscan tradition 
maintained that the emperor Khaishan Kuluk 
(1307-11), third of the Yuen, or Mongol, dynasty 
in China, and grandson of the great Kublai, was 
converted by Monte Corvino ; and it may have 
been the news or legend of this success that led 
Clement v. in 1312 to send three more sufi'ragans 
to the aid of Archbishop John ; in any case, we 
find one of these later bishops, Peter of Florence, 
becoming head of a monastery in this harbour- 
town of ‘ Zayton.’ 

The remaining fragments of our knowledge of 
Corvino are soon told. In 1322 he appoints Andrew 
of Perugia, one of his first group of suffragans, to 
the see of ‘ Zayton ’ ; in 1326 Andrew, writing 
home, refers to the Archbishop, without naming 
him ; and about 1350 the Franciscan chronicler, 
John of Winterthur, makes a confused allusion to 
what is evidently Corvino’s first Peking letter, 
supposed by the annalist to be the work of a name- 
less Franciscan of Lower Germany, possibly the 
very Arnold of Cologne who joined the mission 
in 1304. Lastly, in 1328, we hear of the death 
of that aged missionary who first carried Roman 
Christianity as an active faith to India and China, 
who perhaps converted the ‘Emperor of Emperors,’ 
and who was the first and last effective European 
bishop in the Peking of the Middle Ages. 

The best days and brightest hopes of the Chinese 
mission really closed with the life of its founder ; 
but the Church at home showed no consciousness 
of failing energy. A certain Brother Nicolas, ap- 
parently a Franciscan like Corvino, was nominated 
to succeed him, and, with twenty friars and six 
laymen, set out for Cathay. We are not sure, 
however, that he ever reached the Middle Kingdom. 
All that we do know of his journey is that he 
arrived at Almalig, the modern Kulja, now on the 
Central Asian frontier of China and Russia, that 
he received good treatment there, and that in 
1338 Pope Benedict XU. wrote to the Chagatai 
Khan (June 13), thanking him for his kindness to 
Nicolas. 

Me.anwhile, a little earlier (in 1338), an embassy 
from the Great Khan then reigning — Timur Ukha- 
gatu — had appeared before Benedict xil. ; and 
with this embassy letters had arrived from certain 
Christi.an princes of the Alan nation in the Khan’s 
service, begging for a bishop and legate worthy to 
replace Corvino. In reply to these communica- 
tions, four Franciscan envoys and a large company 
of less important representatives carried the papal 
briefs from Avignon, by way of Naples, Constanti- 
nople, Kaffa in the Crimea, and Almalig-Kulja, 
to Peking, which they reached in 1.342. After 
four years in China they returned, like the Polos, 
by the southern waterway from Amoy to Ormuz, 
making a lengthy stay in Southern India, and 
finally re appearing at Avignon in 1353. 'The his- 
torian of this embassy, John de Marignolli, draws 
a glowing picture of the prosperity of the Roman 


Catholic mission in the Far East ; but of the 
I mission history after this time we know almost 
I nothing. Of one thing we may be certain ; the 
Chinese national reaction which broke out in 13€3 
set the Ming dynasty upon the throne, and expelled 
the Mongol Yuen, put an end for centuries to 
Western Christianity and to European trade within 
the Middle Kingdom. When this calamity befell, 
it is said that the friars, flying across Asia from 
Peking to Sarai and the Volga, carried with them 
the relics of the Grand Khan converted by 
Corvino. 

In Persian, Mesopotamian, Armenian, and Cau- 
casian lands the religious explorations of the 
Western Church began about the middle of the 
13th century. The Dominicans penetrated to 
Tiflis about 1240 ; in 1255 Rubruquis found several 
friar-preachers in Armenian towns, and tells us of 
their travels to Tabriz as well as to Tiflis. Yet it 
was only with the Tatar conquest of Baghdad, and 
with the overthrow of the khalifate, in 1258, that 
Roman Catholic influence assumed real importance 
in Persia. From this time to the early years of 
the 14th cent., Latin missions and Latin trade 
played an important part in the empire of the 
llknans ; several of Hulagu’s successors seem to 
have been ‘ almost persuaded ’ to accept some form 
of Nazarene faith ; not till about 1304 did they 
definitely end their religious hesitation by embrac- 
ing Islam. Even then, for more than half a cent- 
ury, Rome struggled bravely against the current : 
though her cause might be declining, she continuecl 
to maintain the airs of a conqueror — founding 
bishoprics, creating provinces, vaunting the sub- 
mission of heretical patriarchs. In 1318 we hear 
of the inauguration of a complete Persian hierarchy, 
with a metropolitan at the Ilkhans’ capital of 
Sultaniyah (a little south of the Caspian), whose 
jurisdiction included not merely Persia, but also 
Central Asia, India, and ‘ Ethiopia.’ 

Yet after the death of Abu Sa'id, the last true 
Ilkhan, in 1336, Roman proselytism seems to have 
completely lost touch of the governing classes 
among the Mongols of South-West Asia ; in the 
age of Timur (1380-1405) the Islamizing of tlie 
latter was fairly complete. The Middle, like the 
Farther East, though less completely, shut its 
door on Christian enterprise before the age of 
Henry the Navigator. 

The first trace of a Roman Catholic mission in 
I India is the visit of Monte Corvino to the Madras 
region in 1291-92, an incident of deep significance 
in the history of mankind, not only as evidencing 
a fresh opening of intercourse between India and 
Europe, but also as bearing upon the Persian and 
Chinese enterprises of the Roman Church, and as 
representing the first joint ett'ort of the Franciscan 
and Dominican Orders, under papal direction, 
upon the remoter heathendom of Southern and 
Eastern Asia. The chief incident in this chapter 
of European enterprise is the foundation of a 
Roman mission in the Bombay region and in Mala- 
bar, and the establishment of a Roman bishopric 
near Cape Comorin a generation later (1321-30). 
In the Letters and Marcels of Bishop Jordanus. 
the first and apparently the only occupant of this 
see in the Middle Ages, in the Ilerollectinns of 
.John de Marignolli, in the Travel Record of Friar 
Odoric, and in the official A nnals of the Franciscan 
Order and of the Roman Church, we learn a little 
about this remarkable undertaking. Its history 
cannot be traced below the middle of the 14th 
cent. (c. 1349-50) ; but its leader’s references to 
Latin intercourse with Nubia and Abyssinia, and 
plans for a European fleet upon the Indian Ocean 
— like his repetition of Indian prophecies of a com- 
ing European domination, and his personal convic- 
tion of the ease with which such domination couhl 
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be established — are among the curieus things of 
medisBval literature. 

We have seen something of the vigour with 
which the Latin missions and Western commerce 
of this time fought to win and maintain a position 
in China, in India, and in Persia. During the 
same period (c. 1245-1370) the fates of Christianity 
and of Islam were decided in Higher Asia, and 
Latin missionaries and traders fought no less 
keenly, no less vainly, than in Cathay and Persia 
for the victory of their creed and commerce in 
Turkestan, in the Volga basin, and in the Crimea. 
But of the latter enterprises we have a slenderer 
record, and what we know of them is frequently 
incidental to the larger story of Roman Catholic 
proselytism in the Cmestial empire or in Iran. 

Before the great Tatar invasion of Eastern 
Europe, in 1237-43, Dominican missionaries had 
penetrated into the countries l 3 dng east of the 
Middle Volga, even if the expeditions of Carpini 
and Kubruquis in 1245-55 had not to any large 
extent the character of proselytizing ventures. It 
was apparently in the early part of the 14th cent., 
and especially under Uzbeg Khan (1321-40), that 
Rome exerted liei'self most strenuously for the 
winning of the North-Western Mongols, and that 
the mission stations at Astrakhan on the Lower, 
and at Kazan on the Upper, Volga, at Torki, and 
other places on the west shore of the Caspian, at 
Khiva, near the Lower Oxus, at Samarqand, and 
at Kulja in the Balkhash basin, by the Russo- 
Chinese frontier of to-day, came into being. Even 
more, perhaps, than in China or India, these Latin 
outposts, from the Caspian to the Kama, from the 
Caucasus to the Altai, represent the exploring 
spirit of the European at this time in its_ most 
daring form. For where could the enmity of 
nature and men be defied more recklessly ? Where 
in all the known world could distance, barbarism, 
sterility, and fanaticism present a more formidable 
combination of obstacles 1 

Even as late as 1362 we find traces of Roman 
Catholic effort in Northern Tartary. But about 
this year the Latin missions in Central Asia may 
be supposed to have ended in a final storm of 

g ersecution ; and before Timur’s death, in 1405, 
European missionary activity had really withered 
away in other Western Mongol lands. 

In Europe the later 14tli cent, witnessed the 
conversion of the last considerable people which 
still professed heathenism. The ‘ Litva,’ or Lithu- 
anians, whose central region is the Vilna country, 
had become an important power by conquest from 
the Russian nation, now lying, for the most part, 
helpless and crushed beneath the heel of the Mongol 
Tatars. Most of Western Russia had fallen into 
their hands (some valuable districts had become 
Polish), and the Lithuanian dukes aspired to a 
great position in the world. In 1382 the Polish 
throne was left to a woman, the daughter of Lewis 
‘the Great’; and Yagielo (or ‘Jagellon’), the 
‘Litva’ prince, hoped that by raaniage with this 
heiress (in spite of her strong distaste for his 
person) he might become one of the chief European 
.sovereigns. His hopes were realized ; and a Roman 
Catholic Polish-Lithuanian State was thus founded 
by the marriage- and conversion-treaties of 1386. 
This State gradually became a Polish empire under 
one faith and one sovereign, with one (terribly 
defective) constitution and administration (1501 ; 
1569). With Vitovt, or Vitold, the last great 
‘ Litva ’ conqueror, ended the brief hope that 
Lithuanian conversion might after all turn to the 
profit of the Eastern Church. 

For *Pnnce Vitovt,’ the Eussian aonalist laments, ‘had 
previoosly been a Chri^ian . . . bat he renounced the Ortho- 
dox faith, and adopted the Polish, and perverted the holy 
chorches to service hateful to God' {Chronicle of Horgorod, 
a.D. 1S99). 


In the 14th cent, we also hear of the progress 
of Russian missions, the pioneer or attendant of 
Russian colonization, in the most distant regions 
of North-Eastern Europe. About 1376 the monk 
Stephen, afterwards canonized as the apostle of 
Perm (‘Stephan Permsky’), founded the earliest 
Christian church on the Upper Kama. It was a 
venture of some risk, for a former missionary in 
this country had been flayed by the natives, ‘ while 
they were yet but infants in the faith.’ Before his 
death (in 1396), however, Stephen had confounded 
the heathen priests and sorcerers of the Kama, 
overthrown the idols of the Voipel and the ‘ Golden 
Old Woman,’ stopped the sacrifice of reindeer, 
secured the triumph of Christianity, and founded 
Moscovite influence in a region from which, two 
centuries later, Moscow overthrew the Siberian 
Khanate. Under Stephen’s successors, Andrew, 
Isaac, and Pitirim (1397-1445), the Russian Church 
took root in the Pechora country, just as it did on 
the White Sea during the same period, through 
the foundation of the most famous monastery of 
the Far North in the island of Solovki, or Solo- 
vetsky (1429). The Solovetsky monastery began 
with the hermitage of the monk Savvaty, or 
Savvatii, in 1429; after this, Zosima, with the 
sanction of Archbishop Jonas of Novgorod, joined 
in founding the community which became so cele- 
brated. On the neighbouring mainland Christian 
enterprise appears much earlier : the St. Michael 
monastery, the germ of Archangel city, was estab- 
lished in* the 12th cent, by Archbishop Ivan of 
Novgorod. In Lapland, again, religious enter- 
prise accompanied political and commercial. Like 
Stephen in the Kama, and Isaac in the Pechora, 
Iliya of Novgorod and Theodorite of Solovetsky 
appear as apostles of faith and culture to Kola and 
the Lapps. 

The Portuguese, in their great oversea expansion 
of the 15th cent., especially from 1445, under- 
took mission-work with enthusiasm, perseverance, 
and at least considerable temporapr success. 
Even from the beginning of his enterprise (c. 1415) 
Prince Henry ‘the Navigator’ did not entirely 
forget the duty of proselytism, though at first more 
absorbed by the idea of (Jrusade. His biographers, 
even in his earlier years, emphasize his purpose of 
‘extending the Catholic religion,’ of ‘ showing the 
natives the way of the holy faith,’ of ‘making 
increase in the faith of Christ.’ The new slave- 
trade was used to help to create a native African 
Church. Prom 1445 a policy of friendly intercourse 
with the Negroes of the Sudan and the Moors of 
the Sahara was adopted, as leading to conversion, 
as well as trade, in place of the raiding and kidnap- 
ping of earlier time. For the prince’s purpose was 
‘ to make Christians of them.’ Professed mis.sion- 
aries were soon (before 1453) sent out to Negroland. 
But the history of this development, and most of 
the Portuguese succe.ss in the mission-field, belong 
to times after the close of the medieval period. 

Liter.\tcrb. — J erome, de lUi'nribns {e.g., ch. 36); 

Eusebius. HE (e.g., v. 10); Socrates, HE (e.g., i. 19); Sozo- 
men, HE (e.g., ii. 24); John of Ephesus; John Malalas; 
Cosmas, Topngraphia Cht-iefiana (e.g., bhs. iii., xL); Dicnil, 
de Menmra Orbie Terra (e.n., vii. 11-14); C. Baronins and 
O. Raynaldus, Annales Ecelesiastici, Rome. 1046-77 (e.g., 
356, 1260, 1267, 1274, 12TS, 12S5, 1338, 1370); Gregory Abul- 
faragins, Historia Compemhn^a Dynadwrum, ed. E. Pocock, 
Oxford, 1063 (e.g., 427); J. S. Assemani, Bill Orientals, 
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O. R. Beazley in Hakluyt Soc. Publications, London, 1903; 
Corvino and Jordanus, in L. Wadding, Annales Minarum^, 
Rome, 1731-45, vi. ; Andrew of Perugia, Pascal of Vittoria, 
etc., ib. vi: ; J. de Mari^olli. in Fontrs Reruni Bohemicaruni, 
Prague, 1S73— 82, iii, ; Chronicle of ' yrstor' [Kieff Chronicle] ; 
Chronicle of Sovgorod; Chronicon Lirontcuni Veins; J. ll. 
von Mosheim, Historia Tartaronim ecclesiasi lea, Helmstadt, 
1741 : I. Halberg, Extreme Orient, Gothenburg, 1906 ; A. 
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C. Batmond Beazley. 

MISSIONS (Christian, Roman Catholic). — 
When Jesus Christ, the Son of God and the Re- 
deemer of mankind, had fulfilled His divine mission 
in the world, had sealed it with His death, and 
endorsed it by His resurrection. He empowered 
His apostles, and through them His Church, to 
continue the same in His name and by His author- 
ity. That apostolate of salvation was to be 
catholic, or univemal in space, doctrine, and time, 
to teach all nations all things at all times 
(Mt 28'®"“). Mindful of the Last Will and Testa- 
ment of Christ, the Church has always looked upon 
missionary work as an essential and solemn obli- 
gation, and npon its progress as an unfailing gauge 
of her vitality. Since the day of Pentecost, when 
she received her baptism by the Holy Spirit, the 
Church has carried on the apostolate with more or 
less success in the midst of constant persecutions 
from within and from without, and in spite of 
favourable political conditions and anti-Christian 
legislation. The missionary character which she 
displayed in apostolic and suh-apostolic times 
equal^ manifested itself in the Celtic, Germanic, 
and Frankish missionaries, till the Benedictine 
missionaries SS. Gregory, Augustine, Wilfrid, 
^niface, Ansgar, and Adalbert gave to the mis- 
sionary movement its definite shape. When in 
subsequent ages new countries were discovered 
or opened up, the Orders of St. Francis and St. 
Dominic became important factors in the missions 
among the followers of Islam and the Mongols, in 
Morocco and Egypt, in Syria and Palestine, India 
and China. In 1252 a special missionary congrega- 
tion was formed out of members of the two orders 
known as Societas peregrinantium propter Chris- 
tum. A new impetus to the Roman Catholic apos- 
tolate was given when, in the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
centuries, Spain and Portugal took the lead in 
exploration, conquest, and commerce in the East 
and the West. They gave freely of the wealth 
that they had won in their respective colonies to 
found missions, schools, and colleges for the pro- 
pagation of the faith, and their fleets never set forth 
without having on board missionaries — Augua- 
tinians, Dominicans, Franciscans, or Jesuits — 
destined for the peaceful conquest of souls. To 
avoid political troubles and to further the cause of 
Christianity, Pope Alexander VL in 1496, by the 
famous line of demarcation, assigned the East to 
the Portuguese and the West to the Spaniards, and 
with a remarkable zeal they devoted their protec- 
tion for nearly three centuries to the spread of the 
ospel, though this Protectorate had its serious 
is^ vantages for a healthy development. Fran- 
ciscan missionaries accompanied Columbus in 1493, 
and they were followed by others to the Antilles 
(1500), Me-xico or New Spain (1519), Yucatan, 
Guatemala, and Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. In S. America the Franciscans had mis- 
sions in Colombia and Venezuela, in Peru and 
Ecuador. At the request of the king of Spain 
Franciscans went to Chile and Bolivia, to the 
Indians in the Pampas of .Argentine and in Gran 


Chaco, and in 1538 they landed in Southern Brazil. 
When in 1664 NarvAez undertook an expedition 
into Florida, five Franciscans went with him, and 
from there they extended their work to New 
Biscaya, New Mexico, Arizona, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia. French Franciscans were the first mission- 
aries in Canada (1615) and Nova Scotia, while in 
Africa they continued their work in Morocco, 
Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, and Abyssinia. 

The Society of Jesus, founded by St. Ignatius 
Loyola {tl556) in 1534, placed itself from the very 
beginning at the disposal of the Church for mis- 
sionary work. St. Francis Xavier inaugurated 
in 1542 the Roman Catholic apostolate in India, 
Ceylon, Malacca, and Japan. Under Francis 
Borgia (1565-72) Jesuit missionaries were sent to 
Florida, Mexico, Peru ; under Acquaviva (1581- 
1615) to Canada, Chile, Paraguay, the Philippines, 
and China; under Vitelleschi (1615-40) to Tibet, 
Tongking, MaranhSo, etc. What the suppression 
of the Society of Jesus (1773) meant for the Roman 
Catholic apostolate may be best realized by the 
fact that by one stroke of the pen the Church was 
deprived of 3300 Jesuit missionaries alone in that 
year. 

Besides the Franciscans and Jesuits, other mis- 
sionaries belonging to various religious orders were 
engaged in the mission field of the Roman Catholic 
Church, although not to so large an extent. Among 
these may be mentioned the Theatines (1524), 
Capuchins (1528), Bamabites (1533), Oratorians 
(1575), Carmelites (1565), Augustinians (1588), 
Lazarists ( 1624), the missionary seminaries of Rome 
(1608) and of St. Sulpice (1642), and, lastly, La 
SociAtA des Missions Etrangferes of Paris (1663). 
For the sake of unity and conformity aU these 
various missionary organizations were finally 
centralized from Pope Gregory xin. (1572-85) to 
Gregory xv. (1621-23). By the brief of 22nd June 
1622 (Inscrutabili) the latter, with the help of the 
Carmelite Thomas a Jesu and the Capuchin Giro- 
lamo da Nami, instituted the Congregatio de pro- 
paganda fide, or Propaganda, whose Sfjhere of 

i 'urisdiction has recently been circumscribed by 
’ios X. (29th June 1908). The Congregation con- 
sists of 25 cardinals with a cardinal-prefect, 4 
secretaries, 10 minntanti, and some 50 consnltors. 
Their chief work is to establish and circumscribe 
the boundaries of the missionary jurisdictions or 
districts, i.e. mission, prefecture, vicariate, diocese, 
etc., to entrust the particular field to the various 
missionary societies, to appoint the missionary 
superiors, etc. 

Thus from the beginning of the 16th cent, the 
Roman Catholic Church carried on her apo.stolate 
throughont the world in N. and S. America, in 
Africa and the adjacent islands, in Asia, China, 
India, etc. On the other hand, the struggles and 
the storms which she had to endure in the 18th 
cent, from the tyrannical absolutism of European 
rulers, from the crippling tutelage of the State, 
from a false philosophy, the Encyclopaedists (q.v.), 
and finally from the French Revolution and the 
subsequent suppression of almost all the religious 
orders and missionary societies, brought her apos- 
tolate to a temporary standstill, till it was revived 
between 1820 and 1830. 

The 19th and so far the 20th centuries are wit- 
nesses of the unswerving fidelity of the Church to 
the command of Christ and a pl^ge of her vitality 
and energy in the mission field. Unsupported by 
emperors and kings as her protectors and promoters, 
nay, hampered in her eii'orts by Roman Catholic 
governments and anti-Christian legislation, she 
has carried on the work of reconstruction and 
reorganization, has recovered her ground, and, 
finally, has carried her propaganda into every 
comer of heathen lands. The ancient orders have 
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taken u;‘ tlieir ’.vork in the field, new missionary 
societies have been founded during the course of 
the centurydraining colleges have been established, 
and religious ordeis of women, formerly almost 
excluded from the missions, are now to be found 
everywhere, about 20,000 taking their share in the 
educational, charitable, and industrial work. To 
support tlie missionaries and the missions materi- 
ally, the Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith (1822) and the Society of the Holy Child- 
hood have done good work, while Popes Gregory 
XVI., Piu.s IX., Leo XIII., and Pius X., as well as 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy throughout the 
world, have given their support to promote the 
revival of missionary work among the heathen. 

According to H. A. Krose [Katholische Missions- 
statist'ik, Freiburg, 1908), the total result of mis- 
sionary work on the part of the Roman Catholic 
Chureii in the 19th cent, amounted to 8,321,963 
converts from paganism. This flock is attended by 
12,3ij5 missionary priests, of whom 5369 are natives, 
4863 brothers, and 17,284 sisters, with 30,414 
stations, 22, 736 churches, 17, 834 schools with791, 878 
pupils. When we add the results of the Roman 
Catholic missions since the time of the Reformation, 
we have in the Roman Catholic mission field 
30,OCiO,000 native converts. 

According to Karl {Eatholischer H issionmtlas^ Leipzig^, 
1906) there were : "9S3 European and 5837 native priests, 5270 
brothers, 21,320 sisters, 24,521 catechists, 42,908 stations, 28,470 
churches, 7,441,215 native members, 1,517,000 catechumens, 
24,033 schools with 840,974 pupils, etc. The Atla$ Hierarchi- 
cus, b,v the same author, publi^licl at Paderbom in 1913, does 
not jfive a summary ol the apostolate. 

The review of missionary societies and their 
re.spective missions given on the opposite page will 
help the reader to understand the position of the 
Roman Catholic missions in our own days. 

I. 2 IS/.I. — As far as missionary work in its 
strictest sense is concerned, Asia may be divided 
into: (1) India Proper, or the British Empire of 
India with Ceylon, Burma, and Malay Peninsula, 
(2) the Cliinese Empire, including Mongolia, 
Manclniiia, and Tibet, (3) Indo-China, with Siam 
and Laos, and (4) the Japanese Empire, with 
Korea. The early history or mis.sions in tliis con- 
tinent has been outlined in the ‘ Early and 
MeJia.'val ’ section, above. 

I. British India. — British India and Ceylon, 
with an area of 1,800,000 sq. miles and a popula- 
tion of some 300,000,000 souls, is one of the most 
important and probably one of the most difficult 
mission fields of the Roman Catholic Church 
owing to the bahel-tongued tribes (120), the many 
non-Christian religions (Hindu, Brahman, Bud- 
dhist, Muhammadan, pagan) and Christian denom- 
inations (40), and the prejudices of the highly 
developed caste sy.stem. 

In 1498 Ta-sco de Gama landed in Calicut, the 
capita! of Malabar, accompanied by the Trinitarian 
Pedro de Covilham, who in 1500 became the proto- 
mai tyr of the missions in India. In the same 
year eight secular priests and eight Francisc.ans 
arrived with Pedro Alvarez Cabral, three of whom 
were put to death by the Muhammadans. Yet, in 
spite of per.secution and death, the Franciscans, 
and after 1503 the Dominicans, went forth to 
India as the pioneer mi.ssionai ies, to sow the seed 
of ChrLstianity in Cochin (1503) and Goa (1510), 
and gradually extended their work to Bombay, 
Madras, Damao, Bengal, Agra, Ceylon, Mailapur, 
etc., under Fatliers Antonio do Lazal (1530), do 
Porto, and Padrao. To establish the Church on a 
firm footing Pope Paul ill. erected the bishopric 
of Goa (1534) with Bishop John of Albuquerque as 
its fir^t occupant ; the see was raised to an arch- 
bishopric by Paul IV. (1557) with three suttragans 
at Cocliin (1557), Cranganore (1600; arclibishopric 
1605), and Mailapur (1606). Two Franciscans, 


James of Borbas and Vincent of Lagos, founded 
the college of St. Paul at Goa for the purpose of 
training a native clergy. 

In 1541 the Jesuits entered the mis.--inn field of 
India and, at tlie request of John III. of Portugal, 
St. Francis Xavier, accompanied by Paul of 
Camerino and Francis MansRhaes, set out to 
inaugurate a new period of missionary labours. 
From Goa he extended the faith to the Fishery 
Coast, Travancore (1544), Cochin, Quilon, and 
Ceylon. His Jesuit successors took up and carried 
on his work : de Nobili among the Brahmans of 
Madura (1605-48), Tanjore, and Mysore (30-100,000 
converts), Criminalis on the Fishery Coast (90- 

130.000 converts) (1602), de Britto among the 
Maravas (1693), Acquaviva at the court of Akhar 
the Great ; Father Goes penetrated from India into 
China, and Andrada crossed the Himalayas and 
went to Tibet. They were followed by other 
members of the Society such as da Costa, Martinez, 
Laynez, Bouchet, Martin, Calmette, Coeurdoux, 
and Constantine Breschi (1700-40). Franciscans 
in Agra and Delhi, Capuchins in Madras (1642), 
Bamabites and Augustinians (Archbishop Menezes 
of Goa [1594-1610]) in Hyderabad and Bengal, 
Theatines and Oratorians (Father Vaz, apostle of 
Ceylon [tl711]) shared with them in this new 
harvest of souls in India, whilst, after 1656, the 
Carmelites worked for the return of the Syrian 
Christians of Malabar to Roman Catholic unity. 

With so many missionary labourers in the Indian 
mission field, hopes of a speedy conversion of India 
were entertained, and, no doubt, would have been 
realized to some extent, had Portugal remained 
faithful to the duties and sacred obligations that 
she had promised in connexion with the Padroado 
—the right of patronage — which the Holy See 
from Leo X. to Paul V. (1514-1616) had granted to 
her kings. When, liowever, the power and the 
influence of Portugal began to decline and the 
Dutch and the English took her field in the East, 
the supply of missionaries became limited, the 
mis.sioDaries themselves were put to death or 
expelled, the churches were destroyed, and the 
native Christians were cruelly persecuted. The 
Sultan Tippu Sahib of .Mysore between 1782 and 
1799 put 100,000 Cliristians to death, forced 40,000 
into apostasy, and sold 30,000 as slaves to Muham- 
madan dealers. The dispute regarding concessions 
to Hindu usages or Malabar rites, commencing 
with de’ Nobili in 1606 and ending in 1744 with the 
bull of Benedict xiv., Omnium sollicitudimim, 
greatly divided the missionaries to the disadvan- 
tage of their work, which suffered a heavy blow 
by the s:ippression of the Society of Jesus in the 
Portuguese dominions in 1755, in the French pos- 
sessions in 1762, and throughout the world in 1773. 
There were at this time 150 Jesuits in Goa, 47 in 
Malabar, and 22 in Pondicherry. True, their 
places were partly filled by Capuchins, by the 
Missionary Seminary of Pans (1776), and by some 
native priests, who were ordained without a voca- 
tion or an adequate education. Thus the missions 
in India, which in 1700 numbered some 1,500,000 
or even 2,500,000 Roman Catholics, ■svere only 
ruins and wreckage (500,IX)0 or even less) in 1800. 
The archbishopric of Goa, with its three suffragans 
of Cranganore, Cochin, and Mailapur, numbered 

340.000 members with 400 priests, and outside the 

Goanese jurisdiction there were four missions 

Agra, with 5000 converts under the care of 10 
Capuchins, Pondicherry, with 42,U0O and 6 priests, 
the Carmelite missions of Malabar, with 88,000 
converts and 5 priests, and Ceylon, with 1 
missionary and 20 native prie-ts for 50,000 
member.s. All this wa' due to the anti-Christian 
policy of Pomhal and the neglected obligations of 
Portugal’s right of the Padroado. The Holy See, 
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EOMAN CATHOLIC KELIGIOUS ORDERS AND MISSIONARY SOCIETIES, 
AND THEIR FIELDS OF WORK. 


Name. 

Abbreviation. 

Founded. 

Biission-fields (A. D. = Archdiocese, D.^Diocese, Prel.=: 
Prelature, V. = Vi<»riate, P. =* Prefecture, M.=Mission). 

Augustinlans (Hermits) 

E.S. Aug. 

1526 

V. North Hu-nan, Cooktown ; P. Amazonas. 

,, (Recollects) . 

15S8 

V. Casanare ; P. Palawan ; M. in Brazd. 

Benedictines .... 

O.S.B. 

1529 

Prel. Rio Branco ; Abt^ys of New Nurcia ; Seoul ; 
V. Dar-es-Salam ; P. Katanga and North Transvaal ; 
M. Drisdale River ; Indians in U.S.A. 

Capuchins . • . * • 

O.F.M. Cap. 

1523 

D. C^dia, Agra, Allahabad, Lahore; A.D. Simla; V. 
Arabia, Caroline-Marianne, Erythrea, Gallas, Somali, 
Qoajira, Guam, Seychelles, Sophia ; P. Araucania, 
Bcttiab, Southern Borneo, Caqueta, Upper SoUmoes, 
Miso Calanga, Belgpan-Ubanghi, Rajputana, Sumatra ; 
M. Mardin, Syria, Trebizond, Eephalonia,!ete. 

Carmelites (Discaleed) . 

0. Carm. 

1562 

D. Quilon, Verapoly, Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, Armenia ; 
M. Baghd^. 

Dominicans 

0, Pr. 

1216 

V. Amoy, Canelos y Macas, Curasao, Fo-kien, Central- 
East and Northern Tongking ; P. Shikoku, Urubamba ; 
M. Mossul, Trinidad, E, Uuelle. 

Franciscans 

O.F.M. 

1209 

Palestine ; V. Aleppo, S. and N. Shan*si, E. and N. 
Shantung, N. and Central Shen-si, S. Hu*nan, S.-W., 
N.-W., and E. Hu-peh, Egypt, Morocco, Zamora ; 
P. Rhodes, Tripoli, Ucayali; PreL Santarem; M. 
Mozambique. 

Jesuits 

aj. 

1534 

D. Calcutta, Bombay, Galle, Mrkdnra. V'r-\\ 

Trichinopoly, Trincomalee; V |{,» j.v, K .i* ■ '*' 1 , 
S.-E. Chih'li, Central Mad .j ii* Ivr : G . .i-i'*, 

British Honduras, Jamaica ; P. Alaska, Kwango, 
Zambesi ; M. Albania, Syra, Tinos, Armenia, Adana, 
Syria, Philippines, Australia, U.S.A., Mexico, Cuba, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentine, Brazil, 
Japan. 

Lazarists • • • • • 

O.U. 

1625 

D. Ispahan; V. Abyssinia, S., E., and N. Kiang-si, S. 
Madagascar, C., S.-W., N., E., and Maritime Chih-Ii, 

** w V Macedonia, Constantinople, 

Mariats 

S.U. 

1816 

V. *.,*•• * » . s 1 -^ Hebrides, Central Oceania, 

Samoa, Solomon Islands. 

Misaionary Seminaries— 




Lyons 

K.A. 

1866 

V. Benin, Dahomey, Gold Coast, Nile Delta, Ivory Coast, 
Liberia ; P. E. and W. Nigeria, Eorboga ; M. N^o 
Missions U.S.A. 

Milan 

S.M. 

1850 

D. Erisbnagar, Hyderabad; V. £. Burma, S. and N. 
Ho-nan, Hongkong. 

Mill HiU 

S.M.H. 

1866 

A.D. Madras; V. Upper Nile; P. N. Borneo, Kashmir; 
M. Auckland, Congo, PhUippines, Maori, Panjab. 

Faria 

M.E.P. 

1668 

A.D. Tokio ; D. Nagauld, Osaka, Hakodate, Pondicherry, 
Mysore, Coimbatore, Kumbakonsm, Malacca ; V. Seoul, 
Taiku, N. and S. Manchuria, S., E., and W. Sze-ch'uen, 
Tibet, Kientchang, S., W., Upper, and Maritime Tong- 
king, E., W., and N. Cochin China, Cambodia, Siam, 
Hahi^a, Laos, S. and N. Burma; P. £wang-tung, 
Ewangsi, Kwei-chow, Yun-nan. 

Parma 

S.P. 

— 

W. Ho-nan. 

Rome . • • . 

S.S. ApostL Petri 
et Pauli 

1867 

S. Shen-ai, Lower California. 

Scbeutveld .... 

O.i.c.M. 

1865 

V. E., C., and S.-W. Mongolia, N. Kansuh, Upper Congo ; 
P. S. Kansub, Upper Kassai ; M. Eulja, Philippines. 

Steyl 

3.V.D. 

1876 

V. S. Shantung, Togo ; P. Kaiser W'^ilhelmsland, 
Niigata ; M. Philippines, Mozambique, Dutch India, 
Negro Missions U.S.A., and among Indians In S. 
America. 

Turin (la Coneoiata) . 

M. Odnsol. 

1901 

y. Eenia ; P. S. Kaffa. 

Verona 

F,Ss,0, 

1867 

V. Sudan. 

Missionary Societies — 




Oongregation of the Holy Ghost 

C.Sp.S. 

1703 and 1842 

United in 1348. 

V. Bagamoyo, Kilimanjaro, Zanzibar, N. Madagascar, 
French Upper Congo, Gabun, Loango, Senegambia, 
Ubanghi, Sierra Lwne; P. Lower Katanga, IQpper 
Cimbebasia, Portuguese Congo, French Guinea, North 
^tanga, Nossi Be, Lower Niger, Senegal, Teffe ; M. 
Bata, Lunda, Cunene, Reunion, Mauritius, Hayti, 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, Trinidad, Ubanghl-Cbari, 
Landana. 

Algerian Miss, or White Fathers 

P.B. 

1868 

V. N. and S. Nyanza, Kivu, Unyamyembe, Tanganyika, 
Upper‘s • .• .k B.' lo.Sk' .ru : P. GhardMa; 

M. Suci.: . K'l- . .. 

Picpna 

C.Sfl.CC. 

1800 

V. Hawa , '1 ■ Nk- ; P. K k ■ r '' . helmsland. 

Pallotinians .... 

P.S.M. 

1835 

V. Cameroons ; M. Kimberley, Australia, Brazil. 

Oblates of Mary Immac . 

O.M.I. 

1816 

D, Jaffna; A.D. Colombo; V. Atliabasca, Basuto, 
Keewatin, Mackenzie, Natal, Oranje, S. Transvaal, 
Kimberley; P. Lower Cimbeb^ia, Yukon. 

Missionaries of the S. Heart . 

M.a.o. 

1864 

D. Port Victoria ; V. New Pomerania, British New Guinea, 
Gilbert Islands, Marshall Islands ; P. Dutch New 
Guinea ; M. Philippines, BrazU. 

Salesians of Don Bosco . 

C. Sal. 

1846 

V. Mendez-Gualaquiza, N. Patagonia ; P. S. Patagonia. 

Missionaries of Immac. Heart 

C.M.F. 

1849 

V. Fernando Po ; P. Choco. 

of Mary 



V. Llanoede S. Martin, Shire ; M. Hayti. 

Company of Mary a Montfort . 

S.M.M. 

1705 

Prie^ of S. Heart of Jesus 

S.Ss.C. 

1 

1877 

V. Stanley Palls ; M. Belgian Congo. 


Sklratorians (S D S 1881) P. Assam ; Premonrtiatensiana (O. Praem. 1120), P. W. UneDe ; Savestrines (O. Silv. 1231), D. Kamly ; 
Trappist Missionaries (B.M.M. 1909), »atai ; Trinitarians (O.Ss.Xr. 1198), P. Benadir; Bedemptorists (C.Ss. Redempt. 1732), 
V. Surinam (Dutch Guiana), Matadl ; Passionista (C.P. 1733), Buisraria ; Asaumptionista (A. A. 1S45), Missions in the Orient ; 
Saleaiwia o( Annecy, D Nagpur ; Ohiates o( St. Francis of Sales, Great Namaqualand, Orange River. 
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recognizing the inadequacy and the un-willingness 
of Portugal, began to provide for the neglected 
field of India. Hitherto onij- missionaries of 
Portuguese origin had been admitted, and this 
by way of Lisbon and Goa. For years Portu- 
gal left the bishoprics vacant and in 1827 with- 
dre-w all material subvention. The misery was 
too evident, and Gregory x-vi. took matters into 
his own hands without consulting the interests 
of Portugal. India vas opened to all Roman 
Catholic missionaries irrespective of nationality 
or religious orders. In 1837 the French Jesuits 
entered Madura, and they were followed by the 
Germans (Bombay and Poona 1854, 1857), the 
Belgians (Calcutta 1859, Galle 1895), and the 
Italians (Mangalore 1878). The Missionaries of 
Paris took up their work in Malacca (1840) and 
Burma (1857), those of Milan in Krishnagar (1855), 
Hyderabad (1863), and E. Burma (1866), the Oblates 
in Jafi'na (1847) and Colombo (1883), etc. In 1832 
the Propaganda asked Portugal either to fill the 
vacant sees or to renounce the Padroado. As no 
answer arrived for two years, Gregory xvi. began 
to institute vicars-apostolic in Bengal and Madras 
(1834), in Ceylon and Pondicherry (1836), etc. 
But new trials and difficulties commenced. The 
Portuguese Government protested against sending 
missionaries into India and against the establish- 
ment of new vicariates without the consent and 
the co-operation of the kings of Portugal, and the 
patriarch of Goa placed himself at the head of a 
schism in India — the Goanese schism — which was 
maintained under the patriarchs of Goa, Joseph 
de Silva y Torres and Joseph de Matta. Pius ix. 
tried in 1857 to come to a settlement, but this was 
accomplished only by Leo XIII. on 23r(i June 1886. 
A million and a half of native Christians were 
again under the allegiance of the Holy See when 
on 1st Sept. 1886 Leo Xlll. established the hierarchy 
in India — 8 archbishoprics : Goa, Verapoly, Col- 
ombo, Pondicherry, Madras, Calcutta, Agra, and 
Bombay, to which Simla -was added in 1910, the 
patriarch of Goa holding the dignity of primate, 
and twenty-live dioceses, etc. I’or the furthering 
of the mi.•<^ion work Leo xill. also established a 
papal delegation for India in 1884, which since then 
has been administered by the titular archbishop.s 
Agliardi (1884-87), Ajuti (1887-92), and Zaleski. 

The first thirty years of the Indian missions 
after the reorganization under Gregory xvi. was a 
period <jf reconstruction in ;>athering together and i 
strengthening in the faith the remnants of tlie old ! 
Roman Catholic congregations. IVitli the decline 
of the Goanese schism and establishment of the hier- 
archy a steady flow of conversions began, and since 
then remarkable progress has been made, more con- 
^icuously among the Tamil races in S. India and 
Ceylon, less so in the Aryan lands of the north. In 
1887 the numbers of Ronian Catholics in India were : 

India 95!), 381 1 

Ceilon 207, eoe V 1,224.427 

Three vicariates of Burma . 27,354 J 

According to the Census of 1911 (ineludinjr Burma) ; 

Native Homan Catholics of the L.atin Rite , 1,394,000 

Native Roman Catholics of the Sin.tn Rite 413,142 
Eurasian and European Roman C.alholios . 97,144 

Total . . 1,904,286 

Ceylon (native Roman Catholics) . . 322,163 

Total for India and Ceylon . 2,226,449 

To complete the survey of the Roman Catholic missions in . 
British India, we subjoin the general statistics taken from the i 
Alias Hierarchicv^ (1913): the hierarchy consists of 9 arch- ' 
liishoprics, 22 dioceses, 3 vicariates, and 4 prefectures, with ' 
1 '68 forei^ and 1230 native pnests, 638 brothers, 3592 sisters, 
2776 catechists, 4920 native teachers, 2,215,682 Catholics, 1108 
1 rincipal and 72C8 secondary stations, 5S91 churches, 27 thco- 
lojjical seminaries with 1121 students of theology, 2843 element- 
ary schools with 16.3,696 pupils, 519 higher schools with 32,616 - 
iHvi'S and 15.273 girls. 200 oiyihanages with 14,706 orphans, 43 
hospitals, 175 distuuisanes, is printing presses, etc, 1 


2 . China. — The revival of Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary activity in China after the close of the 
mediseval period dates from the time when the 
Jesuit Father Ricci was alloived to settle there 
(1583). Science was to pave tlie way for religion 
and missionary work. In 1600 Ricci went to Pe- 
king and with the help of his Jesuit brethren startetl 
missions at Canton, Nanking, and Kian-si, receiv- 
ing converts from the highest to the lowest classes 
of the population, till his death in 1610. The per- 
secution which broke out in 1617 was brought to a 
speedy end by the invasion of the Manchu Tatars. 
In 1628 the Jesuit Adam Schall arrived in Peking, 
gained great influence by his learning, and turned 
it to the advantage of religion. In the meantime 
the Dominicans, who in 1625 had established t)ieni- 
selves on the island of Formosa, had also opened 
missions in Fu-kien. One of these Dominican mis- 
sionaries, the native priest Gregory Lopez, or A-Lo, 
known as the Chinese Bishop, the first and the 
only Chinaman who has been raised to the epi- 
scopate, rendered the greatest services to the 
Roman Catholic Church in his native land (1654). 

At the request of Bishop Pallu, Clement x. 
divided China, which had hitherto been under the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Macao, into two -vicari- 
ates and entrusted the northern part to Gregory 
Lopez, consecrated bishop at Canton in 1685. 

About this time the emperor K’ang-hi, a pupil 
of Father Schall, repealed all the edicts against 
the Christians, and the missionaries who had been 
imprisoned were released and resumed their work. 
Like Fathers Ricci and Schall, Father Verbiest, 
another learned Jesuit, who arrived in China in 
1660, became the favourite of the Mandarins, and 
K’ang-hi appointed him president of the faculty of 
mathematics and gave the missionaries permission 
to preach the gospel throughout China. 

Through the influence of v erbiest and his learned 
successors Christianity made great progress within 
a century, and when he died the Roman Catholic 
Church was in a flourishing condition, honoured at 
Court, professed by the highest mandarins, ami 
numbering about 300,000 members. Since, ho-n-- 
ever, the Roman Catholic religion was not officially 
recognized, and the natives were forbidden by law 
to embrace the faith, the local mandarins put 
many obstacles in the way and caused many a 
local persecution, till Father Gerbillon, in 1692, 
obtained an edict from the emperor giving full 
liberty to all his subjects to embrace and practise 
the Roman Catholic religion. 

But, whilst the Church was enjoj ing peace from 
■without, she was sadly disturbed from within by 
a controversy about the Chinese rites, i.e. the 
lawfulness of taking part in the Chinese ceremonies 
in honour of Confucius and of using the word Tien 
(‘heaven ’) to express the idea of God, and whether 
the^ prostrations and sacrifices in honour of Con- 
fucius and of the ancestors were merely civil cere- 
monies or connected with idolatry and superstition. 
Instead of preaching the gospel, converting the 
infidels, and applying their abilities to other 
clamant duties, missionaries of the first class 
wa sted their talents, time, and work in useless and 
fruitless discussions, for Jesuits and Dominicans 
were divided in their opinions. Father Ricci, as 
well as the Chinese bishop, Gregory I.opez, ami 
most of the Jesuit missionaries, considered the 
Chinese rites as merely civil ceremonies, while 
the Dominicans strongly objected to this view. 
In 1693, however, the controversy became acute 
by the action of Bishop Maigrot, -vicar-apostolic of 
Fn-kien, v ho condemned the rites and threatened 
with interdict all the missionaries who refused to 
conform to his command. To settle the dispute, 
a papal legate was sent to China in 1705, who’ 
owing to lack of tact, only off-nded the emperor! 
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In 1706 K’ang-hi made all the priests in China 
promise that they would teach nothing contrary 
to the received usages in China, and in the follow- 
ing year issued an edict threatening death to all 
who should preach against the rites. Alarmed lest 
the Government should be provoked to harsher 
measures, the Jesuits appealed to Eome, asking 
for instructions. A new papal legate arrived in 
China in 1721 with letters to K’ang-hi, assuring 
him that the Holy See would ask nothing more 
than that the Christians should be allowed to pay 
their respects to the dead in a manner not pre- 
judicial to their religion. In spite of this decision 
the controversy continued till 1742, when Benedict 
XIV. condemned the rites and forbade the Christ- 
ians to take part in them. After peace was re- 
stored, Jesuits and Dominicans, Franciscans and 
Augnstinians, priests of the Society for Foreign 
Missions of Paris and Lazarists worked hand in 
hand for the evangelization of China. Some shed 
theii’ blood, while others, such as Gerbillou, 
Bouvet, and Parenin, became the scientific advisers 
to the Court or wrote learned books and treatises 
or published works of piety for their converts. 
The emperor Kang-hi, during his long reign of 
sixty years, treated the Christians with justice, 
revoked all the edicts against them, raised them 
to the highest offices in the empire, and made the 
ministers of the Christian religion his companions, 
friends, and advisers. He died in 1721 without 
embracing Christianity, although he desired to be 
baptized in his last illness. 

After the death of K’ang-hi, a reaction took 
place. His son and successor, Yung-chin (1722- 
35), drove the missionaries from the Court, and 
ordered them to leave the country, with the excep- 
tion of Father Parenin and three of his colleagues. 
A general edict of persecution was issued in 1724, 
the missionaries were seized and banished, and 300 
churches were de.stroyed or turned into pagan 
temples, while 37 Manchu princes who had become 
Christians, with 300 of their servants, were sent 
into exile (1724). The accession of BTien-lung 
(1735) to the throne of China mitigated for a time 
the severity of the anti-Christian laws, but in 1745 
a new persecution broke out in Fu-kien, where, in 
the following year, Bishop Sanz and four Domini- 
cans were tortured and helieaded, and soon the 
flame spread to other provinces. All the hatred 
was tin ’ ' ‘ - ,ts, who were obliged 

to seek ' ■ ' 

Scarc( ... ' ■ . recovered from her 

trials when a new misfortune overtook her. The 
Jesuits, who from 1583 to 1773 had worked in 
China as elsewhere, were suppre-ssed. At the re- 
quest of the Propaganda, the Lazarists took charge 
of the Jesuit missions in China — i.e. four large 
churches in Peking and the missions in 13 out of 
18 provinces — in 1783. For many years, however, 
the Lazarists were unable to send a sufficient 
number of missionaries to continue the work of 
the Jesuits ; seven missionaries seem to be all that 
were sent from 1773 to 1793. Finally the French 
Revolution cut olf the supply of missionaries from 
France, and for over thirty years the Lazarists 
were unable to send a single priest to China. The 
Roman Catholic Church in China, which in the 
reign of the emperor Kang-hi is said to have 
numbered 800,000 members, was reduced at the 
beginning of the 19th cent, to 220,000, divided 
among the Lazarists at Peking and Nanking, the 
Franciscans in Slian-si, the Dominicans in Fu-kien, 
the Missionaries of Paris in Sze-ch'uen, and the 
Portuguese secular priests at Macao and Canton. 

Yet, in spite of bloodshed and persecution, of 
cruel edicts issued by the emperors, and the anti- 
Christian hatred of provincial and local mandarins, 
and notwithstanding anti-foreign policy fostered 


by the literati and carried into effect by members 
of secret societies, the Taiping and Boxers, the 
Roman Catholic Church has made good progress 
during the course of the 19th and specially since 
the beginning of the 20th century. The Francis- 
cans and Dominicans, the Jesuits and Augnstinians, 
the Lazarists and the Missionaries of Paris who 
had been in the Chinese missions for the last two 
centuries, have strengthened their ranks and ex- 
tended their work, while new missionary societies 
founded in the 19th cent., such as the Scheutveld 
and the Steyl missionaries, and the missionary 
seminaries of Milan, Rome, and Parma, have opened 
up new fields, and all the European missionaries 
engaged in China have strengthened their ranks 
with a large number of native priests. 

True, the opening of the 19th cent, did not 
promise a bright future, for Kia-k'ing (1795-1820) 
proved to be one of the greatest persecutors, having 
revived the old anti-Christian laws. Bishop Du- 
fressewas beheaded in 1825, Father Clet in 1820, and 
Father Perboyre in 1840. But China was shaken to 
her very foundations when in 1842 Britain declared 
war on her and compelled her to open certain 
ports, while France demanded religious liberty for 
the Roman Catholic missionaries in 1844. The 
Chinese Government acceded, and in 1844-45 two 
edicts were issued by which Christianity received 
legal recognition in the em^e, and in 1846 a third 
ordered the restoration to Roman Catholics of all 
the churches which they had lost since the reign 
of the emperor K’ang-hL The eighty missionaries 
who at this period were at work in China were 
strengthened in 1841 by the arrival of the first 
missionaries of the Society of Jesus, who were once 
more entrusted with one of their former fields of 
labour, the vicariate of Kiang-nan. 

Though religions liberty was granted by the 
edicts of 1844, 1845, and 1846, they remained a 
dead letter in many of the provinces in the interior. 
In 1851 the emperor Hien-fgng revoked them, and 
renewed those against the Christians. The murder 
of Father Chapdelaine (1856) brought matters to 
a crisb. France joined Britain in a war against 
China, and the result was the Treaty of Tientsin 
(1858) and the Convention of Peking (1860) ; the 
churches were restored as well as the religious and 
charitable institutions, the missionaries obtained 
free passports throughout the empire, the faithful 
were guaranteed unrestricted exercise of their 
religion, and all the edicts against the Christians 
were abrogated. Yet the Christians were not safe- 
guarded from local persecutions, which broke out 
in Kiang-si, Kwang-tnng, Sze-ch'uan, Hu-nan, and 
finally in Tientsin in 1870. After the accession of 
Kwang-su in 1875 the Roman Catholic Church 
enjoyed a long period of peace, and, though the 
empress Tsz'e Hsi was not favourable to Christi- 
anity, yet she did nothing against its progress and 
development. In 1895 and 1899 the French minister 
in Peking obtained new concessions for the Christ- 
ians, among them the privilege that the Roman 
Catholic missionaries were put on an equality with 
the Chinese local authorities— a privilege which 
was cancelled a few years later. 

The political plunders of Europe in China, by 
taking Kiaochow (Germany, 1897), Talienwan 
(Russia, 1898), Wei-hai-wei (Britain, 1898), and 
Kwang-chou-wan (France, 1898), resulted in the 
Boxer riots, which brought sad days for the missions. 
Bishops, priests, and sisters lost their lives ; 
churches, schools, and hospitals were levelled to 
the ground ; and native Christians were slaughtered. 
Peace was restored only when a strong international 
army entered Peking on 14th Aug. 1900 and ten 
foreign Powers dictated their terms in the Chinese 
Capital on 7th Sept. 1901. A movement towards 
the Roman Catholic Church then began, a great 
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number of Chinese entering the list of the cate- 
chumens, and it has steadily advanced since the 
Boxer rising. The overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty in China and the proclamation of a Chinese 
republic have not interfered with missionary work. 
Yuan-Slii-Kai, the first president of the new re- 
public, promised absolute religious liberty, man- 
darins and governors eulogized the tact of the 
Eoman Catholic missionaries, and Christian and 
non-Christian sects look up with admiration to the 
spiritual power of the Church whose missionaries 
are living examples of the poverty, zeal, and hero- 
ism of apostolic times. 

During the flourishing period of the Roman 
Catholic Church in China, from 1583 to 1773, the 
hierarchy was not developed, though the Propa- 
ganda had re.solved in 1651 to appoint a patriarch, 
two or three archbishops, and twelve bishops. In 
1577 Gregory XIII. created the diocese of Macao for 
China and Japan, which was divided into two, viz. 
Macao and P'unay (Japan) in 1587. In 1659 Alex- 
ander VII. erected within the diocese of Macao two 
vicariates for China, and to satisfy Portugal 
Alexander vm. created the dioceses of Peking and 
Nanking under the jurisdiction of Goa, to which 
were added three vicariates, viz. Shan si, Fu-kien, 
and Sze-ch'uan. In 1800 there were in China five 
■o' '.ti' ' . 'ic! .idedbetweentheFraneiscans 
"I u. ■. ■ ; I • ..t .■ ans( Fu-kien), the Missionary 

booietyot Paris (tsze-oti'uan), the Lazarists (Peking, 
Nanking, Hu-nan, Hu-peh, Kiang-si), and the 
secular priests (>lacao) with 200,000 members. 
Fifty years later the number had increased to 18 
districts with 330,000 members, in 1890 to 40 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions with 601,000 members; 
in 1905 we find 43 vicariates with 931,000 mem- 
bers, and in 1911-12, 48 vicariates and prefectures 
with 1,345,376 members (1913 = 1,431,000; 1914 = 
1,605,107) and 496,912 catechumens. 

Aocordiny to the Atlai Hierarchiciis, we find for China and 
her dependciii'ics, Monjolia and Manchuria, the following 
statistica ; 4'.i inisslonar.v dioceses or vicariates and prefectures, 
13^ European and 721 native priests, 247 Euro^an and &ti 
native brothers, 743 European and U2n native sisters, 4327 
male and 2732 female catechists, 7191 native teachers, 1,406,659 
native Christians and 613,0ij2 catechumens, 1412 principal and 
n.S'w; secondary stations, OJ14 churches and chapels, 64 theo- 
1o',no.ai seminaries vvith 163? .students, 6974 elemeniar.v schools 
vv I'th 129,320 (?) pupils, 157 iii-rher schools vvith 4439 (0 boys and 
9iib ( ) girls, 392 orphanages vv,th 29,198 inmates, 97 hospitals, 
427 dispensaries, and 21 printing presses. 

3. Indo-China. — Indo-China, the bridge between 
Iiitlia and China, the most easterly of the three 
]ieninsulas of S. Asia, i.s politically divided into 
Upper and Lower Burma (British), the Malay Pen- 
insula (British and Siamese), Siam (independent), 
Frencli Indo-China, which consists of Cochm China, 
Annam and Tongking, Carnhovlia and Laos, cover- 
ing a total area of some 735,000 stj. miles with a 
population of 35,000,01X1 or 40,0011,000 souls. As 
Burma and tlie Malay Peninsula are — ecclesiasti- 
cally — includeil in British India, we have to deal 
lierc only witli Frencli Indo-China, Cambodia, 
Lao-, and Siam. 

Tile area of French Indo-Cliina has been estimated 
at 262,000 or 309,000 sq. mile.s with a population of 
16,1100,000 or 21,000.000 inliabitants. The first 
attempts to preach tlie gospel in French Indo- 
China were made in the 16tli cent, by a French 
Franciscan, Bonfer (1554), and two Portuguese 
Dominicans, Caspard of tlie Cross, who penetrated 
into Cambodia, and Sebastian de Cantu ; both 
were put to deatli in Siam in 1569. The=s were 
followed by Lopez Conloso, Sylve-ter Azevedo, and 
Julm Madeira, who preached in Siam and Cam- 


way to Indo-China ; such were Francis Buzoni, 
Diego Carvalho, and Francis del Pina, who in 1615 
entered Cocliin-China and Cambodia in 1617, and 
they were followed by Alexander of Rhodes, tlie 
pioneer missionary of Indo-China, in 1624. From 
Cochin-China Father J ulian Baldinoti extended the 
work to Tongking in 1626. In a short period of 
time the Church made such rapid progress that, in 
spite of repeated persecutions, the number of Christ- 
ians amounted to 108,000 in 1641, while Fatlier 
Tissanier on his arrival in 1658 found 300,000 con- 
verts under the charge of only 6 Jesuit priests and 
30 lay catechists. To plead the cause of the Church 
in Indo-China and the insufficient number of work- 
ers, Father Rhodes returned to Europe to appeal 
for help. In the meantime persecutions raged 
against the native Christians in 1644, 1645, and 
1647 ; but, on the other hand, a new missionary 
society was founded in Paris (Les Missions fitran- 
geres), whose members were to become the instru- 
ments for a rich harvest in the East. Among tlie 
first missionaries of the Society of Paris we find 
Fathers Chevreuil, Haingues, Brindeau, Mahot, 
and Vachet. To strengthen the work Pope 
Alexander vil. appointed in 1659 two, members — 
the actual founders of Les Missions Etrangbres — 
viz. Francis Pallu and Pierre de la Motte Lambert, 
as vicars-apostolic of Tongking and Cochin China. 
Under their administration parishes were estab- 
lished, schools and seminaries were opened for the 
training of a native clergy, and de la Motte founded 
a congregation of native sisters called ‘ Les Aman- 
tes de la Croix.’ A persecution which broke out 
in 1664, during which the Jesuits were temporarily 
expelled till 1669, greatly reduced the number of 
native Christians, partly by martyrdom, partly by 
apostasy, so that on the arrival of tlie Missionaries 
or Paris there were only 100,000 Cliristians left, 
but this number was increased to 200,000 in 1681. 
To strengthen the position of the missionaries 
Pallu in 1672 urged Colbert, the French minister, 
to establish commercial relations between France 
and Indo-China, and persuaded Louis XIV. to use 
ids influence on King Le-lii-tong to allow the free- 
dom of Christian worship. In 1678 the vicariate of 
Tongking was divided into Eastern and Western 
Tongking; the former, since then divided into 
Northern and Central, was entrusted to Spanish 
Dominicans, and the latter to the ‘ Missions Etran- 
gbres ’ of Paris. 

Tlie rapidly growing religious influence exer- 
cised by both bishops and priests led to renewed 
persecutions, wliich have scarcely been interrupted 
till our own day. Yet in 1737 we find there 250,000 
Christians, i.e. 12<1,000 under the care of the Jesuit.s, 
80,000 under the Missionaries of Paris, 30,000 under 
the Augustinians, who in 1676 had entered the 
field, and 20,000 under the Dominicans. This 


i 


number was not only maintained but increased in 
spite of civil wars and uninterrupted persecution.-, 
during the 18th cent., and notwithstanding the 
suppression of the Society of Jesus and the con- 
sequent decrease of European mi.ssionaries. In 1800 
we find the following table of statistics ; 


Cochin China : 1 vicar-apostolic, 6 missionary and 15 native 
prieats, 50,000 Ertt’*'': p' • 'v.,..' i;‘ Pans). 


Tongking W. : 1 ■ i* 
pnests, 120,000 ■ -v i 
Tongkmg E. : 1 
priests, 140,00 •■h’.- 


Pans). 

I 63 nativ e 
' Paris), 
cd 41 native 


3 bishops, 15 ■ .. 9 . ;sts, 310,000 

Christians. 


In the meantime a political movement had taken 
place in Indo-China wliicli at first seemed verv 


bodia, while Loui- Fon-eca and Diego Adv arte ' favourable to the spread of Christianity, but which 
(martyred in 16W) went to Cochin China in 1596. in reality became the cause ot serious hindrances, 
These early misbionarie.', however, had little sue- ; obstacles, and persecutions. During the civil war 
ce.ss. When tlie Je-uitb engaged in the missions ■ wliii-b commenced in 1777, Nguj-en-anh, the ruler 
of Japon were expelled iu 1614, they made their 1 of Cochin China, implored the help of the Kuropeau 
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Powers against the rebellious Tai-Shans. Britain, 
Holland, and Portugal willingly offered their help, 
but Pierre-Joseph Pigneaux de Behaine, since 1771 
vicar-apostolic of Cochin China, offered to enlist the 
help of France, and Kguyen-anh accepted the pro- 
posal. Accompanied by Prince Canh, the king’s 
son, Pigneaux set out for France, and, as plenipot- 
entiary of the Annaniese king, signed a convention 
on 28th Nov. 1787, according to which France was 
to assist Nguyen-anh to recover his throne. But 
to his dismay the bishop, on his return to the East, 
found that France had abandoned the project, and, 
therefore, he persuaded 20 officers and 500 men of 
Pondicherry to come to the rescue of the king, 
who defeated his enemies and in 1802 proclaimed 
himself as emperor of Indo-China and Annam 
under the name of Gialong. 

Owing to tb’" r'.-in-™ 

Christianity,’ ■ ■ ■ 

out the Anns ■ ^ i. : ■ . 

(1802-20), however, was only a preparation for 
future trials. In 1819 the (Christian community 
included 4 bishops, 25 European and 180 native 
priests, KKX) catechists, and 1500 sisters. Gialong 
was succeeded by his son, Minh-mang (1821-41), 
a cruel and profligate tyrant and a bitter enemy 
of Christianity and foreigners. He dismissed his 
father’s trusted friends, summoned all the mis- 
sionaries to appear at court, and resolved to obliter- 
ate the very name of Christianity within his realm. 
Though his object was defeated for a time, he 
issued a new edict in Jan. 1833, ordering all Christ- 
ians to renounce their faith, to trample the cruci- 
fix under foot, to raze all churches and religious 
houses to the ground, and to punish all the mis- 
sionaries with the utmost rigour. Hundreds of 
Christians, 20 native and 9 European priests, and 
4 bishops fell as victims to this tyrant — Fathers 
Gagalin (1833), Marchand (1835), Comay (1837), de 
la Motte (1840), Mgr. Borie (1838), and Mgr. Del- 
gado (1838), 84 years old. The persecution abated 
under Minh-mang’s successor, Thieu-tri (1841-47), 
who did not possess the energy of his predecessor, 
and was afraid of Britain’s successes in China and 
of a threatened interference of France. Instead of 
being annihilated, the Church’s missionaries and 
converts increased year after year in spite of all the 
edicts and tortures of Minh-mang. In 1840 we 
find : 

Cochin China : 1 vicar-apostolic, 1 coadjutor, 10 missionary 
and 27 native priests, ^,000 Roman Catholics. 

Tonpking W. : 1 vicar-apostoiic, 8 missionary and 76 native 
priests, 180,000 Roman Catholics. 

Tongking K ; 1 vicar-apostolic, 1 coadjutor, 6 missionary and 
41 native prie sts, 160,000 Roman Catho lics. 

3 bishop=. 2 coadjutors, 24 missionary and 144 native priests, 
420,000 Roman Catholics. 

To facilitate the work of the missions in the 
Annamese empire, Gregory xvi. in 1844 divided 
Cochin China into two vicariates, Eastern and 
Western, and W. Tongking into Western and 
Southern in 1848, while in 1850 Cambodia and N. 
Cochin China were also raised to vicariates. 

Though King Thieu-tri did not shed the blood of 
the priests, yet they did not escape imprisonment ; 
such were Fathers tlali, Bemeux, Charrier, Miche, 
and Durlos, who were set free by Captain Leveque 
of the Heruine in 1843. This and similar interfer- 
ences by tlie French in 1847 and 1856 provoked the 
resentment of King Tu-due (1847-83), whose reign 
of 36 years is one uninterrupted period of persecu- 
tion of the bishops, priests, and Christians. In 
1848 he issued an edict setting a price on the heads 
of the misrionaries, and in 1851 he ordered the 
European priests to be cast into the sea and the 
native priests to be cut in two : Fathers Schattler 
(1851), Bonnard, and Miuli (18-52) wep martyred. 
In 1855 a universal proscrijition of Christians fol- 
loweii, anil in 1857 Bishop I’elleriii, vicar-apo.stolic 


of N. Cochin China, appealed to Napoleon III. to 
intervene. In August 1858 France and Spain, 
roused by the slaughter of their countrymen, took 
joint action, and seized Touran (1858) and Saigon 
(1859). The persecution meanwhile raged with 
unabated vigour. Bishops Diaz, Hermosilla, Gar- 
cia, Cuenot, etc. — altogether 5 bishops, 28 Domini- 
cans, 3 Missionaries of Paris, 116 native priests, 
over 100 native sisters, and 5000 Christians — w'ere 
put to death, 100 towns, all centres of Christian 
commimities, w-ere razed to the ground, 40,000 
Christians died of ill-treatment, and all the posses- 
sions of the remainder were confiscated. Peace 
was restored in 1862, when Annam ceded to 
France the southern provinces of Cochin China 
and guaranteed freedom of religious worship. 
That peace, howsver, did not last long ; it was 
broken by the interference of the French free- 
booters Dupuis, Dupre-Garnier, and Philastre, and 
Mgr. Puginier, vicar-apostolic of W. Tongking, 
became involved to the detriment of the mi.ssioni. 
A new treaty was signed between France and 
Annam on 15th March 1874, which again guar- 
anteed religious freedom and the safety of the 
missionaries, and from 1874 to 1882 the Christians 
enjoyed a 2>eriod of relative peace, till the An- 
namese mandarins disregarded the treaty and 
compelled France to interfere. Hue was captured 
on 25th Aug. 1883, the Annamese w-ere defeated, 
and on the same day the new treaty was signed, 
and on its ratification, 23rd Feb. 1886, Annam be- 
came a FVench protectorate. Yet, before this was 
accomplished, the Christians, who were considered 
as friends of France and enemies of Annam, had 
to suffer severely. At the close of the year 1886 
Tongking, Cochin China, and Laos had to mourn 
the loss of 20 European and 30 native piiests, and 

50.000 Christians ; E. Cochin-China alone lust 8 
European and 7 native priests, 60 catechists, 270 
sisters, 24,000 Christians, 17 orphanages, 10 con- 
vents, and 225 chapels, etc. Yet the blood of the 
martyrs has been nere as elsewhere the seed of 
Christianity, and surely during the 28 years of 
peace the Koman Catholic Church has made mar- 
vellous progress in Indo-China, and has never been 
in so flourishing a condition as she is to-day. Of 
this the statistics given below are ample proof. 

Siam . — The first Roman Catholic missionary 
who entered Siam was the French Franciscan, 
Bonfer, who preached the gospel there from 1550 
to 1554, but without result. He was succeeded by 
two Dominicans, Jerome of the Cross and Sebas- 
tian de Cantu, who converted some 1500 Siame.se 
from 1554 to 1569, when they were put to death. 
The Dominicans were replaced by Jesuits in 1606 
•and 1624, and in consequence of a persecution the 
field was abandoned till 1662, when Alexander I'll. 
i made it a vicariate and in 1669 entrusted it to the 
Missionary Society of Paris wdth Mgr. Laneau as 
its first bisliop. The Siamese king, Phra Narai, 
in 1687 signed the treaty of Louvo with Louis xiv. 
of France, by which the Koman Catholic mission- 
aries obtained permission to preach the gospel 
throughout Siam. This was done till 1727, when 
a serious persecution broke out whicii la.sted with- 
out interruption for the rest of the centuiy. After 
tlie Burmese inroads and wars were over, the 

12.000 Siamese Christians were reduced to 1000 
with Bishop Florent and 7 native jiriests in charge. 
In 1826 and 1830 fresh European missionaries 
arrived, among them Fathers Bouchot, Barbe, 
PaUegoix, and Courvezy. In 18;14 Courvezy was 
.appointed bishop, and under his administration 
.Siam had 6500 Roman Catholics with 1 1 European 
and? native priests. His successor, Bi.'liop Palle- 
goix (1840-62), the liest Siamese scholar and the 
most 6iu'ce.s.--ful missionai v among the Laos, induced 
Najioleon 111. to itiicw die i'lLUch alliance riith 
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King Mongkut of Siam (1856). Thanks to the 
broadmindedness of Mongkut (1851-68) and Chnla- 
longkom (1868-1910), the Roman Catholic missions 
in Siam enjoyed peace under Pallegoix’s successors, 
Bishops Dupont (1862-72) and Vey (1875-1909). 
In 1875 there were in Siam 11,000 Roman Catholics, 
17 European and 7 native priests, with 30 churches ; 
in 1913 we find 24,000 Roman Catholics, 45 Euro- 
pean and 21 native priests, 35 European and 87 
native sisters, 23 principal and 33 secondary 
stations, 56 churches, 76 elementary schools with 
3740 pupils, and 4 high schools with 858 students 
under Bishop M. J. Ferros. 

The missions in Laos, which were commenced 
in 1876 and formally opened in 1883, were sepa- 
rated from Siam as a vicariate in 1899. In 1913 
we find there 32 European and 4 native priests, 
8 European and 14 native sisters, 12,500 Roman 
Catholics with 23 principal and 56 secondary 
stations, and 64 churches and chapels with 53 ele- 
mentary schools. 

4 - Japan. — Tlie existence of the island empire of 
Nippon, or Ji-pen, ‘ the Land of the Rising Sun,’ 
was first revealed to the Western world by the 
Venetian traveller Marco Polo (1295-98), under 
the name of Cimpangu, but was not visited by 
Europeans until three centuries later. Famous 
among these was the Portuguese Mendez Pinto, 
who, on 23rd Sept. 1543, landed on Tanegashima 
and became instrumental in the conversion of three 
shipwrecked Japanese, Anjiro and his servants. 
In 1549 St. Francis Xavier, accompanied by the 
Jesuit Cosmo de Torres and by Brother Fernandez, 
set out for Japan and landed at Kagoshima, 
whence he extended his work to Hirado, Hakata, 
Yamaguchi, Meako, and Bungo, forming every- 
where nuclei of promising Christian centres. 
Before his departure to China in 1651, St. Francis 
had obtained new helpers from Goa, such as 
Fathers Balthasar Gago, Gaspar Berse, Edward 
da Silva, and Peter de Alcavera, who were later 
on joined by Gaspar Coelho, Vilela, Louis Froes, 
Melchior, and Antonio Diaz. For forty years the 
Jesuits remained in sole charge of the missions in 
Japan, and their work progressed under the pro- 
tection of Nobunaga, then actual ruler of Japan 
(1573-82). Torres is said to have baptized 30,000 
converts and built 50 churches from 1549 to 1570. 
Thirty years after the death of St. Francis, we 
learn from Coelho’s annual report for 1582 that at 
that time ‘ the number of all Christians in Japan 
amounts to 150,000 with churches great and small 
200 in number.’ Down to the year 1563 there had 
never been more than 9, down to 1577 only 18, and 
to 1582, 72 members of the Society engaged in the 
Japanese mission-field. In 1582 a Japanese em- 
bassy, consisting of four Japanese princes and a 
Japanese Jesuit, went to Rome and were received 
in audience by Gregory xm. In the meantime 
Nobunaga had died that same year, and his 
successor, Hideyoshi Tmkosama, became a fierce 
persecutor of the Christians, ordering the destruc- 
tion of all the churches and the immediate ex- 
pulsion of all the Roman Catholic priests (1587). 
The return of the Japanese embassy from Rome in 
1590 and the arrival of Father Valignani rvith new 
Euro^an Jesuits effected a change, however, and 
the Japanese Christians began to breathe more 
freely. In 1593 the Japanese missions numbered 
56 European Jesuit priests, 11 European scholastics, 
87 Japanese Jesuit brothers, 5 Japanese and 3 
Portuguese novices with 23 residences, and about 
300,000 or even 600,000 members. Pius v. had 
appointed tlie Jesuit Antonio Oviedo bishop of 
Japan with Melchior Carnero as his coadjutor, but 
the latter died at Macao, and his successor, 
Sebastian Morales, who was appointed by Sixtus 
V., came only as far as Mozambique. Bishop 
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Pedro Martinez, also a Jesuit, appointed in 1591 
and consecrated at Goa in 1595, arrived in Japan 
in the following year. In 1593 four Spanish 
Franciscans — Peter Baptist of San Estevan, Bar- 
tholomew Kuiz, Francis de Parilla, and Gonsalvus 
— arrived in Japan and started work at Meako, 
Nagasaki, and Osaka, thus trespassing upon the 
rivilege granted by Gregory xm. in 1585 to the 
esuits. The progress of Ckristianity roused the 
Bonzes, who accused the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries of being only political agents of Spain and 
Portugal, and Hidevoshi gave the signal for a 
cruel persecution, during which 6 Franciscans, 
15 Japanese Tertiaries, 3 Japanese Jesuits, and 
2 servants, known as the ‘26 martyrs of Nagasaki,’ 
were put to death on 5th Feb. 1597. Instead of 
destroying Christianity, however, the persecution 
only helped to make it known. Hideyoshi died in 
1598, and his successor, Jeyasu Daifnsama ( 1605-15), 
left the Church in peace, which was then governed 
by the Jesuit Bishop Luiz Serqueyra. In 1602 the 
Jesuits were reinforced by Franciscans, Dominicans, 
and Augustinians, and by the year 1613 we find in 
Japan 130 Jesuits and some 30 priests belonging to 
the other missionary societies. The actual number 
of native Christians, however, is doubtful. Be- 
tween 1549 and 1598, 500,000, between 1598 and 
1614, 152,000, and between 1614 and 1630, 25,000 
adults were baptized, and we are told that the 
actual number of native Christians in 1614 
amounted to 1,800,000. But the peace and pro- 
sperity were the prelude to one of the most terrible 
persecutions begun by Jeyasu for some unknown 
reason. In 1614 Bishop Serqueyra died and was 
succeeded by the Franciscan martyr. Bishop Louis 
Sotelo, who was burned alive in 1624. In order to 
weaken the Christians the Shogun arrested 117 
Jesuits and 27 other missionaries, together with 
the Roman Catholic leaders, and transported them 
to the Philippines (1614) ; but many of them 
returned. 

Jeyasu died in 1615 and was succeeded by 
Hidetada, who renewed the edicts of his father, 
and from 1617 to 1640 the persecution went on 
without interruption. The ‘Great Martyrdom’ 
took place at Nagasaki on 2nd Sept. 1622, when 
10 Jesuits, 6 Dominicans, 4 Franciscans, and 32 
Japanese nobles were put to death. Jeraitsu, the 
following Shogun, is said to have killed about 

20.000 every year from 1623. Over 200 of the 
missionaries, some 800 native catechists, and 

200.000 Christians suffered actual martyrdom. 
From the year 1638 Christianity appeared to be 
extinct in Japan ; though sporadic efforts were 
made by Jesuits in 1642 and later, all these failed. 
Father John Sidotti was the last Roman Catholic 
priest who entered Japan (1708), and he was put 
to death on loth Dec. 1715. 

The blood of so many martyrs, however, was 
not destined to be shed in vain. When in 1832 
Gregory XVI. erected the vicariate of Korea, 
Japan was included. In 1844 Father Forcade and 
Ko, a catechist, landed on Liu-Kiu Island, and 
they were joined by Father Leturdu in 1846. In 
the same year the vicariate of Japan was erected 
with Father Forcade as vicar-apostolic. But 
Japan was still a forbidden land till, in 1853, the 
United States broke dowm the barriers by a treaty, 
which was followed by others 'wdth Great Britain, 
Russia, etc., and Father Petitjean was able to 
build a Roman Catholic church at Nagasaki, 
which, on 17th March 1865, became instrumental in 
finding that there were in Japan still 25 Christian 
villages with several thousand Christians who for 
200 years had kept the faith. In 1866 Petitjean 
was appointed vicar-apostolic. Though some minor 
persecutions broke out, the Church made progress, 
and in 1873 the laws and edicts against Christianity 
vou viu .— 46 


were abolished. In 1876 Japan was divided into 
two vicariates, and under Leo xill. two more were 
added in 1888 and 1891, till on loth June 1891 Leo 
XIII. re-established the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
i.e. the archdiocese of Tokyo with three suifragan 
sees of Nagasaki, Osaka, and Hakodate, which 
were placed under the care of the Missionaries of 
Paris, to which have since been added the pre- 
fectures of Shikoku (1904) and of Niigata (1912) 
under the care of the Dominicans and the Mission- 
aries of Steyl. The number of Roman Catholics, 
which in 1870 amounted to 10,000 with 13 priests, 
reached 23,000 in 1880, 44,000 in 1891 with 82 
European and 15 native priests, 63,000 in 1910 
with 150 European and 33 native priests, and 
69,755 in 1913. 

Korea . — From 1636 to 1876 Chosen, ‘the Land 
of the Morning Calm,’ was known only under the 
name of the ‘ Hermit Kingdom of the Far East ’ on 
account of the rigorous enforcement of her policy 
of isolation against all foreigners. Yet Roman 
Catholic missionaries made their way and found 
their faithful children in Korea, whose very name 
became known in Europe as the symbol of persecu- 
tion and martyrdom. When, in 1592-94, Taiko 
Sama of Japan sent his soldiers to Korea, the 
Jesuit Gregorio de Cespedez accompanied the 
troops as chaplain to the numerous Roman 
Catholics in the army, and in his spare time 
instructed the Koreans also, b.aptizing, on his 
return to Japan in 1593, some 300 Korean prisoners 
of war. Nothing, however, is known of the fate 
of his converts in Korea, as in the beginning of the 
17 th cent. aU traces of Christianity had disappeared 
from the land. In 1783 Seng-hun-i, one of the 
Korean literati, joined the annual embassy to 
Peking and interviewed there Alexander de Govea, 
the Franciscan bishop, who baptized him by the 
name of Peter. On his return he was joined by 
two friends, Pield and Il-sini, who became the 
pioneers of Christianity in Korea. From 1784 to 
1794 they received some 4000 neophytes into the 
Church, who were persecuted by the Bonzes from 
1785 to 1791. An attempt made by de Remedios 
in 1791 to penetrate into Korea failed. In 1794 
Father Jacob Tsiu (alias Padre Jayme Vellozo), 
a Chinese priest, succeeded in entering, and for 
six years continued the apostolate, during which 
time he baptized 6000 converts and thus increased 
the flock from 4CKW to 10,000 souls. In 1801 new 
edicts were published against the ‘ new religion ’ ; 
among the martyrs were Peter Seng-hun-i, Father 
Tsiu, and 300 of his flock. For thirty years the 
Christians in Korea remained without a pastor in 
spite of repeated requests both to Peking and to 
Rome, owing to persecutions in China. In 1827 
the mission field of Korea was entrusted to the 
Societe des Missions Ktranghres of Paris, and on 
9th Sept. 1831 Korea was made a vicariate with 
Bruguibre as its first bishop. Fathers Chastan and 
Maubant being his only assistants. The bishop 
died in the sight of Korea, while Fathers Maubant 
and Chastan reached Seoul in 1836 and 1837 re- 
spectively. At the end of the year the newly- 
appointed bishop, Imbert, arrived and found tlie 
flock reduced from 10,000 to 6000, which was in- 
creased to 9000 two years later, when the bishop 
and the two priests were put to death (1839). In 
1845 Bishop Ferreol, accompanied by Fathers 
Daveluy and Kim, the first native Korean priest, 
took over the field, but the latter died the death 
of a niiirtyr in the following year. From 1846 to 
1866 the Church in Korea enjoyed comparative 
peace, during which numerous converts were made 
both under Ferreol and under his succe.ssor. Bishop 
Berneux — from 11,000 to 25,0o0. This was the 
most flourishing period in tlie annals of the Chuich 
in Korea, which then possessed 2 bishops (Berneux 
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and Daveluy) and 10 priests. In 1866 the persecu- 
tion raged again, and during it the 2 bishops with 
7 priests were put to death and 3 priests had to 
leave the country. In 1867 attempts were made to 
reopen the mission, but failed. In 1869 Ridel was 
appointed bishop, but was not able to enter Korea 
until 1874, was expelled in 1877, and died in 1884. 
The treaties of Korea with Japan, the United 
States, Britain, France, and Austria again opened 
the gates of the Hermit Kingdom. Bishop Blanc 
found on his arrival in 1883 only 13,000 Roman 
Catholics out of 25,000 in 1866, but the flock 
numbered 16,590 at his death in 1890. Daring the 
long reign of Bishop Mutel (since 1890) the mis.sions 
in Korea, which was declared an independent 
kingdom in 1895, a Japanese protectorate in 1905, 
and a Japanese general residency in 1910, have 
enjoyed freedom. In 1897 we find 32 European 
and 3 native priests with 32,217 members in 497 
stations, in 1909, 46 European and 10 native priests 
with 68,016 members. At the request of Bishop 
Mutel, Korea was divided in 1910 into the two 
vicariates of Seoul and Taiku, and numbered, in 
1913, 58 European and 17 native priests wdth 59 
principal and 978 out-stations, and 150 churches 
with 80,500 members. 

II. Africa. — There is hardly a more glorious 
chapter to be found in the annals of the Roman 
Catholic Church than that of Africa. After the 
decay of early Christianity there, except for a few 
sadly comipted remnants surviving in Kabylia, 
and among the Copts and the Abyssinians, Africa 
remained for many centuries a closed continent to 
Christianity, though the Franciscans and Domini- 
cans, the Trinitarians and the Order of Our Lady 
of ^lercy tried their best in the 13th, 14th, and 
15th centuries to alleviate the lot of Christian 
captives and to instil the lessons of Christianity 
into the hearts of the Muhammadans of Morocco, 
Tunis, and the Barbary States. M'hen in the 15th 
cent, the Portuguese, under the leadership of Henry 
the Navigator, son of King John I. of Portugal, 
began their discoveries and expeditions along the 
west coast of Africa, passed Cape Bojador (1433), 
reached the Rio de Ouro (1442), and doubled Cape 
Verde (1444), they unfurled the banner of the Cross. 
In 1471 they crossed the equator, Diego Cam dis- 
covered the Cong ' ’ ’liazdoubled 

the Cape of Good ■ : ■ « . . jco da Gama 

came as far as '-I ^ , and Mom- 

basa (1497). Pope Alexander vi. in 1494 assigned 
to Spain all the lands discovered and still to be 
discovered 370 miles west of Cape Verde Islands, 
and to Portugal all the land to the east, with the 
one obligation to further the propagation of Christ- 
ianity and to support mission work in the east 
and west. Dominicans and Franciscan.-, Augus- 
tinians and Jesuits, Capuchins and Carmelites, 
supported by secular priests, vied with one another 
in carrying into etfect the command of Christ ‘to 
teach all nations.’ Bishoprii’s were founded on 
the adjacent islands of the Dark Continent, viz. 
Las Palmas in the Canaiy Islands, Funchal in 
Madeira (1514), S5to Thiago do Cabo Verde (1532), 
S.lo Thome (1534), etc. King Emmanuel of Por- 
tugal took a special interest in the evangelization 
of the Congo, and from 1505 to 1512 sent annually 
some missionaries of ditl’erent religious orders 
(Dominicans, Franciscans, and Angn.-tinians), who, 
supported by the native King Alphonsus, made 
good progress. The bishop of St. Thomas (Gulf of 
Guinea), to whose jurisdiction the Congo belonged, 
■adopted the title of bishop of the Congo, transferred 
his see to San Salvador, and erected a chapter con- 
-i-ting of 28 canon.s. As the missionaries already 
engaged in the Congo did not suffice for the grow- 
ing demands, St. Ignatius, at the reque-t of the 
king of I’oitugal, sent some Jesuits — among them 


Fathers Vaz, Ribera, Diaz, Several, Nognera, 
Gomez, etc. — w'ho founded a college at San Salva- 
dor. From 1554 to 1592, 8 bishops occupied the see 
of San Salvador, and, when in 1592 the bishopric 
of Angola was united with that of the Congo, the 
see of San Salvador was transferred to St. Paul 
de Loanda. With the growth and expansion 
of Portuguese power in the E. and W. Indies, 
however, Portugal neglected to supply the Congo 
with a sufficient number of missionaries, so that 
in 1587 we find only 12 priests for tliousands 
of Christian villages. King Alvaro ll. therefore 
applied to Rome for help in 1608 ; but it was only 
in 1640 that 6 Italian Capuchins under Francis of 
Pamplona were sent, and these were strengthened 
between 1648 and 1683 by Italians and Portuguese, 
such as Dionysius Mareschi, Bonaventure Carriglio, 
Joseph of Antiquera, Jerome of Puebla, Francis of 
Monteleone, and Anthony Znchelli, as well as by 
Carmelites who arrived in the Congo in 1659. It 
seems that these earlier missionaries extended their 
work as far as Stanley Pool and to the valley of 
the Kassai. Carmelites, Franciscans. Jesuits, and 
secular priests also started missionary work in 
Senegambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, Benin, 
Angola, and Upper and Low'er Guinea. Among 
these pioneers we may mention the Jesuits Bar- 
reiva (t 1612), Fernandez, Barros, Almeida, Netto, 
and Alvarez, and the Capuchins Bemardine Renard 
and Angelus of Valencia. On the east coast mis- 
sionary work was commenced soon after its dis- 
covery — in Mozambique by the Jesuits Sylveira 
(martyred 11th Aug. 1561), Acosta, and Fer- 
nandez ; at Sofala by the Dominicans (1586) John 
dos Santos, John de Pietate, and Nicholas de 
Rosario; in Madagascar by the Lazarists (1648) 
Nacqnai^ de Champmartin, Gondren, and Bour- 
daise(1657). In Egypt the Franciscans continued 
their work among the Copts, and the Jesuits 
among the Ethiopians (Bermudez, John Nunez, 
Andrew Oviedo, Melchior Carneiro, etc. ). 

The various wars waged between the Dutch and 
the Portuguese, the slave-trade which was en- 
couraged by the Christian European Powers, the 
civil feuds among the natives, the more promising 
colonies in the east and in the west, and the de- 
crease of Portuguese power in Africa soon made 
the Portuguese forget their solemn obligation, and, 
instead of furthering the welfare of Christian civi- 
lization, they only became a standing obstacle to 
the work of evangelization, since they would not 
allow any missionaries but Portuguese in their 
colonies. Unable — or, rather, unwilling — to support 
the missionary work, the flourishing churches on 
the west and east coasts of Africa became weaker 
and weaker, and social, political, and religious 
disturbances, such as the sectarian policy of 
Pombal, the anti-Roman Catholic attitude of 
Holland and England, and, finally, the French 
Revolution, brought every missionary enterprise 
in Africa to a standstill. According to Louvet 
(Lts Missions catholiques au XIX'^ sUcle), the 
total number of Roman Catholics of continental 
Africa at the beginning of the 19th cent., including 
Uniate Copts and Abyssinians, amounted to 47,000. 

V ith the formation of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith in 1822 we perceive the first 
signs of a change for the better. The conquest of 
Algiers by France in 1830, which broke down the 
ramparts of Muhammadan fanaticism, and the re- 
opening of the missions among the Copts in Egypt 
and their kindred in Abyssinia by de Jacobis in 
1839 were the preludes to the 
of the Dark Continent. The s ■ ' ; ■ 

was destined to take up anew the Roman Catholic 
missions in Africa and to inaugurate the magnifi- 
cent apostolic movement, for Libermann became 
the founder of the Missionary Society of the Holy 
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Heart of JIary and the Holy Ghost, usually called 
the Congregation of the Holy Ghost, whose members 
(since 1843) have devoted themselves to the evangel- 
ization of the Negroes in Senegaiubia and Gabun 
(1844), Sierra Leone (1864), the Portuguese Congo 
(1873), French Guinea (1878), Cimbebasia (1879), 
Kunene (1882), Loango (1883), Lower Nigeria (1885), 
Ubanghi (1887), Zanzibar (1863), Bagamoyo (1891), 
N. Madagascar, etc. When Mgr. Marion de Bre- 
sillac returned from the depth of India to France 
in 1858, his feelings were drawn to the Dark Conti- 
nent, and he founded the African Missionary 
Society of Lyons, whose fields principally lie in 
the districts known as the ‘ White Man’s Grave ’ 
— Dahomey (1861), Benin (1868), Gold Coast (1881), 
Ivory Coast (1895), Liberia (1906), E. and W. 
Nigeria, Korhogo (1912), and the Nile Delta. Ten 
years later another missionary society came into 
existence, viz. the Missionaries of Our Lady of 
Africa, or the White F’athers, whose field of action 
extended rapidly from Algeria to Kabylia, from 
Tunis to the Sahara and the Sudan, till the bold 
hand of its founder. Cardinal Lavigerie, came to 
drive it, in spite of all obstacles, right to the heart 
of the African continent. To-day they have charge 
of 11 mis.sionary districts — Kabylia, Gardaia, W, 
Sudan, Nyasa, Bangweolo, Upper Congo, Tan- 
ganyika, Unjanjembe, S. and N. Nyanza, and 
Kivu, with 187,129 members, 196,000 catechumens, 
138 principal stations, 502 priests, 52 brothers, 244 
sisters, 2289 catechists, 85 native sisters, 2 native 
priests, 30 students in minor orders, 378 aspirants, 
1974 schools with 79,521 pupils, and 341 charitable 
institutions. 

Besides these three African Missionary Societies 
par excellence, work is also carried on by the orders 
which in days gone by laboured as pioneers in 
Africa, such as the Franciscans (Egypt, Tripoli, 
Morocco), the Capuchins (Erythrea, Galla, Somali- 
land, Seychelles), the Trinitarians (Benadir), 
the Lazarists (Abyssinia, S. Madagascar), the 
Jesuits (C. Madagascar, Kwango, Zambesi), and 
the Missionary Seminary of Verona (C. Africa), the 
Benedictines of St. Ottuien (Dar-es-Salam, Lindi), 
the Trappists (Natal, Congo), the Belgian, English, 
and German missionary societies of Scheut (Congo 
Free State), of Mill Hill (Uimer Nile), of Steyl 
(Togo), the Oblates of Mary Immaculate (Natal, 
Transvaal, Orange, Kimberley, Lower Cimbebasia, 
Basuto), etc. 

The missionaries, if they do not precede the 
explorers or conquerors, accompany them ; nowhere 
are they wanting. From the valleys of the Atlas 
to the highland plains of Abyssinia, from the Sudan 
to the Cape, on the great rivers and lakes, in the 
desert plains and in the equatorial forests, in the 
heart of the continent and in the islands, the Cross 
of Calvary is found to-day set up as the sign of re- 
demption. Where the mi.ssionaries have been able 
to labour they have laboured, and where they 
could only die they have died. According to the 
Katholische Missionen, Oct. 1912, Africa, as far as 
it is a missionary country, consists of 6 dioceses, 
44 vicariates, and 28 prefectures apo.stolic, 1 pre- 
lature nullius, and 7 independent missions, with 
1,100,000 native members and some 600,000 cate- 
chumens. When we add the dioceses of Africa 
and her islands which are not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Propaganda, and, therefore, do not fall 
under the heading of the African mission field 
strictly speaking, we find the total number of 
Roman Catholics amounting to 3,742,000 — insignifi- 
cant when compared with the number of inhabi- 
tants, which is said to amount to 165,000,000 or 
180,000,000 or even 200,000,000 souls. 

III. N. AND S. America.— When, in 1492, 
Columbus landed on the island of San Salvador, 
he found a brown-skinned people whose phy>ical 


appearance confirmed him in his opinion that he 
had at last reached India, and he called the in- 
habitants, therefore, ‘ Indios,’ or ‘ Indians.’ Subse- 
quent navigators and explorers found that the 
same race was spread over the whole continent 
from the Arctic shores to Cape Horn, and that the 
people were more or less everywhere alike in their 
main physical characteristics, whence they ex- 
tended the name ‘ Indians ’ to these aborigines in 
both S. and N. America with the exception of the 
Eskimos in the extreme north. Much has been 
written about the atrocities and cruelties of the 
white invaders — Spanish, French, Portuguese, 
Dutch, and English — committed against the Red 
Men, the original inhabitants and owners of the 
soil. The Roman Catholic Church, from the veiy 
outset of the political conquest of S., C., and N. 
America, has acted as the protectress of the down- 
trodden Indians, and her missionaries — Francis- 
cans, Dominicans, Jesuits, and Hieron 5 rmites such 
as Las Casa-e, Montesino, Nobrega, and Anchieta— 
have taken up ilieir cause of lijberty and religion. 
Lopez de Vega, one of the greatest Spanish poets, 
unfolds the whole aim and purpose of the Spanish 
conquerors in S. America in two lines : 

* AI rey infinitas tierraa 
Y a Dios infinitas almas,' 

».«. ‘ to extend the boundaries of the Spanish 
empire over the vast territories of the new world 
and thereby to gain an infinite number of souls to 
God.’ Religion was her great end and aim, her 
all-pervading motive. The soothing influence of the 
Roman Catholic missionaries in S. America is stUl 
to be seen in the splendid churches and colleges 
and the thousands and millions of devoted converts ; 
and, as long as Spain remained faithful to her 
solemn obligations, she was successful and pros- 
perous. The destruction of the Indian missions, 
in which the Roman Catliolic missionaries had 
worked for two hundred years, was due to the anti- 
Roman Catholic policy and legislation of Spain 
and Portugal ; the revival is to be ascribed to the 
ellbrts of Pius ix., Leo XIII., and Pius X., who 
worked in harmony with the rulers of the different 
States and republics through their apostolic dele- 
gates. To describe the Roman Catholic missionary 
work among the Indians in S. and C. America 
would mean to write the history of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the colonial period of these 
countries from 1520 to 1820. It may suffice to 
note the work of the Franciscans and the Je.suits 
during this period. 

Franciscan missionaries accompanied Columbus 
in 1493, and they were followed by others to the 
Antilles in 1500, to Mexico or Nova Hispania 
(Peter of Ghent, Martin of Valencia, Molina, 
Ribeira, the famous Zummaraga [1548], the first 
archbishop of Mexico, and Martin of (5oruna), to 
Yucatan (Didacus of Landa [1579]), Guatemala 
and Honduras ( Peter of Betancour and Maldonado), 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. In S. America the 
Franciscans had missions in Colombia and Vene- 
zuela (John a S. Philiberto [1527], Louis Zapata, 
and Ferdinand Larrea) with some 200,000 baptized 
Indians, in Peru (Mark of Nizza and Jodokus 
Ryke), in Ecuador and Ucayali (Philip Luyando, 
Dominic Garcia, and F’rancis Alvarez [1686]). At 
the request of the king of Spain, Franciscans went 
to Chile (1553) (Martin of Robleda and Angelas 
of Espineira (1778];, to Bolivia (Andrea Herrero 
[1838] and Antonio Comajuncosa [1814]), and into 
the Pampas of Argentine and to Tucuman (Francis 
Solanus [1610]). In 1538 they landed in S. Brazil 
(Bernard Armenia, Jolin de los Barrios [1547], 
Bemardine of Cardenas, and Louis Bohiuos [1629]). 

Between 1565 and 1572 Jesuit missionaries went 
to Florida, Me.xico, and Peru, and, under Claudius 
Acquaviva (1581-1615), tlie second successor of St. 
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Ignatius, to Chile and Paraguay, and later on to 
Maranhao. Names such as Nunez, Correa, Nob- 
rega, and Anchieta have become household words 
among the Indians in S. America, while the name 
of Azevedo, who, with 39 of his fellow-missionaries, 
suttered martyrdom in Brazil (1570), stands for 
loyalty to duty. At the time of the suppression 
of the Society of Jesus the Jesuits were represented 
in Brazil by 445, in ^Maranhao by 146, in Paraguay 
by 564, in Mexico and California by 572, and in 
Mew Grenada, Chile, Pern, and Ecuador by 192, 
242, 526, and M9 members respectively. 

Equally famous among the defenders of the 
Indians are the Dominicans Las Casas, Louis 
Bertrand, Antonio MIontesino, Dominicus de 
Betanzos, Dominicus Ortiz, the Augustinian Fran- 
cis John de Medina, etc. AVith the suppression of 
the religious orders and the downfall of the Spanish 
supremacy in S. and C. America came also the 
destruction of the flourishing missions. The 
Christian Indians and Negroes were allowed to 
drift, naj’. were often driven back into paganism, 
were slauglitered by their cruel white taskmasters, 
their plantations were destroyed or mined, their 
schools and churches were reduced to ashes, and 
the missionary work which had been accomplished 
among them by the .self-sacrilicing heroes of Christ- 
ian charity during two hundred years with the 

reatest outlay of money and valuable lives was 

estroyed. The political upheaval and the masonic 
influence in the be^nning of the I9th cent., with 
the subsequent scarcity of priests in the S. American 
Republics, scarcely allowed the missionaries to 
resume their work among the remaining Indians 
and Negroes. In recent years the Propaganda 
has once more appealed to willing workers among 
the various religious orders and missionary societies 
for help to establish missionary work among the 
Indians ; yet it remains a diflicult task to obtain 
a precise record of their work, since most of them 
are at the same time engaged among the numer- 
ous European colonists in the S. American Re- 
publics. In the following we give only the names 
of the vicariates, prefectures, and missions in the 
various States, the dates of their erection, and the 
missionaries engaged. 

Colonibia : V. Goajira (Capuchins), 1905 ; V. Ca.s.ai!are(Augus- 
tinians), IS^S ; V. Llanos de S. Martin (Society of Mary), 
1903; P. C-viiietii (Capuchins), 1904 ; P. Choco (Immaculate 
Heart ol Mari ), 1908. 

Guiana ; Denierara (Brit. Ouiaiia) (Jesuits), 1837; V. Suri- 
nam 'P-'- ' f, -jg 52 ). Cayenne 

(i’rer ■ . . ■ . . • Ghost), 1013 (!). 

Ecuadc- . . IS93; V. Men- 
dez I... _ Sapo (Jesuits), 

1893 ; V. Zamora (Franciscans), 1893, 

Peru: P. Amazonas (S. Leon) (.AuKpistinians), 1900; P. 
Ucayali 'r-'.:; ^ ('.'ubamba (Dominicans), 

19IX) ; M. I . . I ■ . ■ . 912. 

Brazil : Pn ' . - 1903 ; M. Rio Branco 

’ ' '■ "j •. a, 19li ; P. Rio Xe;rro, 

' ^ ' ■ . ■ 1910 ; P. Teff6 (Congregation 

Argentine-Paracuay : V. P.uagonia N, (Salesians), 1384 ; P. 
Patagonia S. (Salesians), 1583 ; Gran Chaco and Pampas 
(Franciscans), 

Chile : V. Autofagasta (secular priests), ISO". ; V. Tarapaca 
(secular priests), 1S94 ; P. Araucania (Capuchins), 1901. 

Mexico : V, Calitoniia, 1374, 

Central America ; V. British Honduras (Jesuits), 1388 (1393). 

Antilles : V. Curasao, 1S42 , V. Jamaica (Jesuits), 1837. 

Krose (op. cit.) reckons the mimlier of the uncivilized Indians 
in America at 1,500,000 or 1,7.50,000, f e , Brazil, cmi.ooo; Para- 
guay, 100,000; Argentine, SO.OiX) ; Chile, 50,000; Peru, 350,000 ; 
Bolivia, 2.50,000; Ecuador, 200,000; Colombia, loO.iXX) ; Vene- 
zuela, Go, 000. To these must be added some 200,000 or 250,000 
Coolies, Negroes, and Chinese. In these missions European 
colonists live side by side with the Indians, etc. .According to 
Krose, some 401,000 are Roman Catholics, and, allowing some 
150,000 as being Europeans, there remains a Roman Catholic 
Indian and Negro population of 250.000 soula In the whole 
mission field there were 476 priests, 230 brothers, 435 sisters, 
418 stations, and S40 churches. In C. America and the W, 
Indies there are still SijO.oi.mj or Gsl.i'sFj pagans, among whom 
Jesuits, Dominicans, Redemptorists, and Lazarists are at 
work, some 180 missionaries among 330,000 native Roman 
Catholics. 


The United States of America are composed 
of former British, Spanish, and French colonie.s, 
and their population — 91,972,266 (Census of 1910) — 
consists of a .small remnant of the original Ameri- 
can Indians (270,000, according to some, 330, (XX) 
or 444,000, according to other writers), of imported 
Negro slaves and their descendajits (9,827,763), of 
yellow or Asiatic immigrants (146,863), and of 
white or European settlers and their descend- 
ants. In the former Spanish (Florida, Texas, 
New Mexico) and French (Louisiana) colonies tlie 
Roman Catholic missionaries have worked for tb.e 
conversion and Christian civilization of the Indians 
from the beginning of the colonial epoch. Domini- 
cans entered Florida in 1560, and they were sup- 
ported in 1568 by the arrival of 12 Franciscans, 5 
secular priests, and 8 Jesuits, among whom ive 
may mention Fathers Martinez, Segura, de Quiros, 
and de Solis. In Texas and New Mexico Spanish 
Franciscans — Marcos of Nizza, John of Paiiilla, 
and Louis of Escalon — had commenced in 1539, 
but made little progress. In Arizona Francis of 
Porras (1683) and in California Juniper Sena (1784) 
commenced mi.-sionary work among the Indian.s, 
and along the Mississippi we find Father Marquette. 
The conquest of N. America by the lyhite immi- 
grants drove the Indians further and further, and 
‘spoliation, outrage, and murder’ were the orders 
for almost one hundred years. According to H. 
G. Ganss (‘The Indian Mission Problem, Pa.st and 
Present,’ in The Catholic Mind, no. 13 [New York, 
1904]), there remain in the United States some 
270,000 Indians, of whom 100,000 are Roman 
Catholics, 40,000 Protestants (74,000?), 110,000 
‘ follow the old ways,’ and 20,000 have no Church 
affiliation. According to Streit (A 
1914), there are in the United States 440,931 
Indians, of whom 64,741 (67,255) are Roman Catho- 
lics. These are scattered in 33 dioceses, possess 
306 churches, and are attended by 163 priests 
(Benedictines, Franciscans, Jesuits, etc.) and 391 
sisters ; 100 schools are attended by 7359 children. 
Famous among the Indian missionaries in the 19tli 
cent, are Father de Smet and Bishop Marty. 

The Negro population in the United States (one- 
ninth of the wliole population), descendants of the 
slaves who for tivo hundred and fifty years had 
lieen imported into America, have for the last 
fifty years been emancipated, but are still treated 
as outcasts. Owing to hostile legislation, the 
Roman Catholic Church had for many decades a 
poor chance of alleviating the miserable conditions 
of the Negroes, since baptism was considered in- 
consistent with the state of .slavery. After the 
emancipation of the Negroes (1863) and the second 
Plenary Council of Baltimore (1806), Archbishop 
Spalding raised his voice for their conversion. The 
same course was pursued at the third council (1884) 
by Archbishop (Cardinal) Gibbons, who established 
a commission for Roman Catliolic missionary work 
among the Negroes and the ‘Catholic Board for 
Mission AVork among the Colored People.’ It is 
diflicult to obtain the exact number of Negroes 
professing the Roman Catholic religion in the 
United State.s, since some live in coloured parishes 
while other.s are mingled with the white popula- 
tion, and of tlie latter a icport is hardly ever made. 
The Catholic Encyclupirdia (xii. [1911] 629) give.s 
the nuiiilier as amounting to 200,000 or fliio.OOO, 
while, according to the Atlas Hicyayrhiicus, there 
are only 103,436 scattered in 33 dioceses, with 109 
churche-, 162 priests(Josephites, Missionary Society 
of Lyons, Congregation of the Holy Ghost, and 
Mission of Steyl), and 173 schools with 14,181 
piipil.s. 

The ‘ Catholic Board for Mis-sion Work among the Colored 
People,’ in its semi-annual pLil)lir,ttion, Onr CohT.vd Missions 
1912, gives the following statistics ; churches, 72 ; priests work- 
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ing exclusively for Negroes, 99 ; schools, 126 with 11,270 pupils ; 
charitable institutions, 27 with 2520 inmates ; Roman Catholics, 
260,000. Two religious orders of priests devote themselves 
exclusively to coloured missions, namely the Josephite Fathers 
and the Fathers of the African Missions (Lyons). Besides these 
two there are eight other orders of men in the field : the Jesuits, 
Franciscans, Donunicans, Marists, Lazarists, Fathers of the 
Holj’ Ghost, Fathers of the Divine Word, and the Capuchins 
(gee also Our Segro Missions^ by the Fathers of the Divine 
Word, Techny, III., U.S.A., 1914). 

In Canada the descendants of the aborigines are 
divided into four families : (1) the Huron Iroquois, 
(2) the Innuits or Eskimos, (3) the Dends, (4) the 
Algonquins. In 1905 their total number amounted 
to 107,637, of whom 85,553 lived inside, the others 
outside the reservations. In the earliest days of 
the French colonial period Franciscans in 1615, 
Jesuits in 1625, and Sulpiciaus in 1657 devoted 
themselves to the conversion of the Algonquins 
and the Huron Iroquois — some 100,000 souls. 
Famous among these missionaries are d'Olbeau, 
Le Caron, Viel, Sagard (Franciscans), Brcbeuf, 
Lallemant, Lejeune, Gamier, Chabanel, Daniel, 
Jogues, Jolliet, and Marquette (Jesuits). In 1659 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy was established in 
Canada, and the Church entered from the 
missionary to the colonial period among the 
immigrants. 

Of the 107,637 Indians to-day 35,060 are Roman 
Catholics ; the remainder, with the exception of 
10,906 who are .still pagans, belong to various 
Protestant denominations, who are scattered in 33 
dioceses. The Roman Catholics are attended by 
some 160 priests in over 110 stations, with 1(& 
schools, and 200 sisters. 

IV. Oceania. — The southern realm of islands 
which stud the Pacific Ocean has been named 
Oceania, and for convenience of reference has been 
divided into four districts, viz. 

Australia with Tasmania. 

Melanesia (New Guinea, New Pomerania, Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, Solomon Islands, New Hebrides, Loyalty 
Islands, New Zealand). 

Micronesia (Marianne, Caroline, Marshall, and Gilbert 
Islands). 

Polynesia, comprising all tiie smaller islands between 
Hawau in the north and Easter Island in the 
east. 

Discovered in the 16th and 17th centuries by 
Spanish and Portuguese admirals, such as Balboa, 
Magellan, Mendana, Quiios, and de Torres, who 
were followed by Dutch, French, Englisli, and 
German explorers — Roggewein and Tasman, La P6- 
ronse and d’Urville, Cook and von Humbold — they 
remained more or less in obscurity till the begin- 
ning of the 18th and even the 19th century. That 
Roman Catholic missionaries set their foot on the 
islands soon after their discovery, although only 
occasionally, is certain. Padre Pigafetta accom- 
panied Magellan to the Ladrone Islands in 1521, 
another priest landed on the Marquesas in 1595, 
two Si'.aiiish missionaries visited Taliiti in 1774, 
and Abbe de Quelen converted a few natives in 
the Hawaiian group in 1819. As Spanish and 
I’ortuguese siipreniacy ileclined, the di.scoverie.s 
were of little consequence to Cliiistianity, and, 
owing to the political and religious revolution in 
Europe, the .suppression of religious orders, and 
the scarcity of missionary vocations and pecuniary 
support, the Roman Catholic missions were to 
a large extent neglected in the Pacific. The 
Marianne and Caroline groups were the only ones 
n here progress was made. The former was visited 
by the Jesuit Diego de San Vittore, who landed 
with four other .Tesuits on Guam in 1668, and these 
were followed by live more in 1670 ; but nearly all 
the Spanish inisBi<!naries were killed in 1670, 1672, : 
and 1684, From 1700 to 1766 the Marianne 
missions were entrusted to German Jesuits, who 
in 1731 extended their work to t!ie Caroline-. 
After the suppression of the Jesuits the Marianne 


Archipelago was handed over to Spanish Augus- 
tinians in 1786, and the latter were replaced by 
German Capuchins in 1907. 

Several attempts were made by the Jesuits on 
the Philippines to open a mission in the Caroline 
Islands in 1700, 1708, 1709, and 1721, but all of 
them failed, till Father Cantova succeeded in 1731. 
Owing to the serious loss of lives, however, the 
Jesuits abandoned the field, and it was only in 
1886 that twelve Spanish Capnehins were able to 
resume missionary work once more in the Caro- 
lines; they remained in charge till 1904. In 1911 
the German Marianne and the Carolines were 
united into one vicariate-apostolic with Walleser 
as its first bishop, while the United States posses- 
sion of Guam was made an independent vicariate 
in charge of Spanish Capuchins. The vicariate of 
Guam numbered, in 1913, 12,000 Roman Catholics, 
and that of Marianne-Caroline had 5395 in 1914. 
IVith the exception of these two island groups, 
the beginning and development of Roman Catholic 
missionary enterprise in the Pacific belong to the 
19th and 20th centuries. It was on 7th JMy 1827 
that Alexis Bachelot, accompanied by Abraham 
Armand, Patrick Short, and Robert Walsh of the 
Piepus Society, landed in Honolulu (Hawaii) to 
resume the apostolate in Oceania, the whole of 
which was placed under the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of Solages, then prefect-apostolic of Mauritius 
(1830). Three years later the vicariate of Oceania 
was established, and in quick succession the 
Roman Catholic missions were extended to the 
various island groups and entrusted to the two 
ioneer missionary societies in the Pacific, viz. the 
lissionaries of the Sacred Heart (Piepus) and the 
Society of Mary (Marists). From 1827 to 1845, 
under Cardinal Prefect Capellari of the Propa- 
ganda and under his pontificate as Gregory XVI., 
the Society of Piepus sent its missionaries to 
Hawaii {1821), the Gambier Islands (1834), the 
Marquesas (1838), and Tahiti (1841), while the 
Marists went to Wallis, Tonga, New Zealand 
(1837), New Caledonia (1843), Fiji (1844), and 
Samoa (1845). Gregory XVI. divided Oceania into 
two distinct vicariates: Eastern (1833-44) and 
AVestem Oceania (1836-48), from which Central 
Oceania was separated in 1842. These three 
vicaiiates form, so to speak, the roots of the 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions in the Pacific. From 
the Eastern vicariate were separated those of 
Hawaii, Marquesas, and Tahiti (1844 and 1848), 
and from the Central those of New Caledonia 
(1847), Samoa (1851), and Fiji (1863 [1887]), while 
W. Oceania was divided into the vicariates of 
Melanesia (1844-89) and Micronesia (1844-97). 
From Melanesia were separated New Guinea and 
New Pomerania (1889), and from Micronesia the 
Gilbert (1897) and the Carolines (1886). Some of the 
groups were again divided and subdivided, such as 
New Guinea and New Pomerania, from which 
were separated the Solomon (1897-98) and the 
Marshall Islands (1905). The Marianne gioup 
depended upon the diocese of Cebu (Philippines) 
till it was made an independent vicariate. The 
divisions demanded new helpers in the ever-expand- 
ing field, and during the colonial period of Oceania 
(1882-1903) three other missionary societies were 
asked to help ; to the Capuchins were entrusted 
the Caroline (1886 and 1904) and the Marianne 
Islands (1907), to the Piepus Society the Cook 
or Hervey Archipelago anti Kaiser A4 ilhelmsland 
W. (1913), to the .Society of the Divine Word 
(Steyl) Kaiser Wilhehusland E. (1896), to the 
Marists the New Hebrides (1887) and the Solomon 
Islands (1898), and, finally, to the Congregation 
of the Sacred Heart (Issoudun) New Pomerania 
(1SS2), New Cuirie.*'. Briti-h and Dutch (lh84 
and 1903), the Gilbert (1888) and the Ellice 
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According to Katholische Missionen, July 1914, the Roman Catholic population of the Marianne-Carolines is 6396, that of CJuani, 12,400, 
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Islands (1S97), and, lastly, the Marshall Islands 
(1899). 

where eighty years ago there were — with the 
exception of the Marianne group — scarcely any 
Eoman Catholics, and no priest or bishop, we find 
to-day an established hierarchy, with 14 bishoprics, 
4 prefectures-apostolic, and 1 mission with 131,000 
native and 63,000 European members, 427 priests 
(8 native priests), 227 brothers, 418 sisters, 1000 
stations, 9^ churches and chapels, and 700 schools 
with 30,000 pupils. The population of Oceania 
proper (without Australia and Tasmania) amounts 
to 2,650,000 or (without New Zealand, no longer a 
missionary country) 2,000,000, or, according to 
others, 1,340,000 souls. The Eoman Catholic 
population is, therefore, comparatively small, and 
the work, especially in New Guinea, the Solomon 
group, and other islands, is little advanced. But, 
bearing in mind the social, moral, religious, 
political, ethnological, and linguistic problems of 
the various groups and their natives, the unhealthy 
climate, in many cases absolutely unsuitable for 
Europeans, the variety of dialects even among the 
inhabitants of the same islands, and, lastly, the 


the Gilbert and Castanie of the Cook Islands, and, 
lastly. Brother Eugene Eyraud, the lay apostle of 
Easter Island. 

As space does not allow of a detailed history of 
the interesting work of Eoman Catholic mission- 
ary enterprise in the Pacific, we give on p. 726 
a table of statistics which tell the story of 
the heroic work which the missionaries have 
achieved within the years 1830-1913 under very 
trying circumstances of persecution, hunger, 
poverty, and death. 

In the following table of statistics we give the 
summary of missionary work during the 19th cent, 
and the results of previous centuries since the 
Eeformation. These statistics we borrow from 
Krose (op. cit. p. 123). 

Literatcre. — H. Hahn, Geseh. der kaihol. Missionen seit 
Jesus Christut bis auf die neueste Zeity 5 Cologne, 1857- 
65; F. Schwager, Die hathol. Seidenmission der Gegenwarty 
Sieyl, 1907-09; L. E. Louvet, Les Missions catholiques au 
xixme Paris, 1898 ; J. B. Piolet, Les Missions catholiqves 

jran^aises au xixme si^ele, qu La France au dehorSy 6 vols., 
do. 1901-02; P. M. Baumgarten, Das Wirken der kathol. 
Kircke auf dem Erdenrund, 3 vols., Munich, 1901-03; A. 
Huonder, Die Mission auf der Kanzel und im Verein, 3 vols., 
Freiburg, 1912-14 ; R. Streit, Missionspredigten, do. 1913-14 ; 


A.— SUMMAEY OF E.C. MISSIONS IN THE 19th CENT. (STATISTICS, 1908). 


Mission field. 

Roman Catholics. 

Priests. 

Mission helpers. 
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hostile attitude of some of the European Powers 
that have divided the islands among themselves 
towards every Christian enterprise, and the fierce 
opposition displayed against tne Eoman Catholic 
missionaries from 1830 to 1880, the Eoman Catholic 
Church has made slow but sure progress. She has 
become a Christianizing and civilizing factor in 
the Pacific, and as such she is now acknowledged 
by the various European governments and their 
representatives, by explorers and tourists, and by 
missionaries of every denomination, whatever their 
attitude towards the tenets of the Eoman Catholic 
Church may be. 

Famous among the Eoman Catholic missionaries 
in the Pacific are the two pioneer missionaries 
(later bishops), Bataillon (1843-77) of C. Oceania, 
the founder of the missions in New Caledonia, 
Fiji, Samoa, and Eotuma, and his fellow- worker, 
Pompallier of W. Oceania, Bishop Epalle, who 
was murdered in 1845, Bishop Eouohouze of E. 
Oceania, etc. Nor must we forget Father Chanel, 
the proto-martyr of the Pacific and the apostle of 
Futuna (1841), Father Damian Deveuster, the 
leper apostle of Molokai, or Fathers Bontemps of 
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MISSIONS (Christian, Protestant).— I. ISTRO- 
DXJCTIOB. — The missions of the Reformed Churches 
of Christendom seem at first sight to be discon- 
tinuous from those of the mediaeval Church and 
from the post-Eeformation missions of the Eoman 
Church. While the Eoman Church carried on 
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extensive missions from the 16th to the 18th cent., 
the Reformed Clmiehes during the same period 
were doing practically nothing. Indeed, their 
divines, when they touched the subject of the 
Christian obligation to evangelize the world, were 
mainly occupied in elaborating arguments to show 
that the command of Christ to do this had lapsed 
in their day. The causes of this inaction are coni- 
jilex. 

After the great crisis of the Reformation the 
Protestant countries of Europe had not only to 
adapt their religious life to new conditions, but 
also to maintain their political existence against 
powerful hostile combinations. Meanwhile it was 
to Spain and Portugal, the great representatives of 
the old creed, that the discovery of America and 
of the Cape route to India had fallen. To them, 
accordingly, the pope had committed authority 
over the newly-found regions of America and 
Africa as well as the E. Indies, and this dominion 
tlicy were able, to a considerable extent, to make 
effective. The revival of the Roman Church which 
followed the Reformation naturally threw much 
of its best force into these national undertakings, 
.-anctioned by ‘holy Church.’ With the armies 
and administrators of Spain and Portugal went 
the priests and friars, whose task it w-as to 
bring these new territories into the Roman 
obedience. 

With the 17th cent, began the colonial expan- 
sion of England, which resulted in the Christian- 
ization of N. America, not by the labour of 
missionaries, but by the migration of Christian 
peoples. A little later the Netherlands, freed from 
the rule of Spain, began to take over the dominions 
of Portugal in the East, and eventually founded a 
great empire in the Malay Archipelago ; they also 
colonized the extremity of S. Africa and thereby 
founded a white nation in yet another temperate 
clime. To the Dutch also largely l)elongs the 
credit of opening commercial relations with China 
and Japan. Meanwhile, in the course of the 18th 
cent., the great Indian empire of Britain came into 
existence, and, following on this, relations with 
the Further East developed during the 19th century. 
The same period saw the penetration of Africa from 
south, east, and west, and its partition between 
Western Powers, among whom Britain and, 
latterly, Germany represented the Reformed faiths. 
It was through these political developments that 
the missionary sphere of the Prote-stant nations 
was opened up, so that, when their religious life 
was effectually reviveil towards the close of the 
ISth cent., the niis.sionary call of an open world 
for which they were specially re.=ponsible came to 
Reformed Christendom with irresistible force. 

When we have indicated the main features of the 
expansion of Protestant nations, we have indicated 
al'O the main lines of their missionary develop- 
ment as compared with that of the primitive and 
the medi.mval Church. At first Christianity was 
conscious in principle of its universal de.stiny, but 
wa^ practically confined by a'liiuited world-outlook 
•and the lack of nmiraunication between East and 
t\ est. In the Middle Ages the Church on the 
one side was straitened by Islam, and on the other 
was grappling with the unfinished task of absorb- 
ing and training the barbarian nations of Europe. 
In both these periods the evangelist and the evan- 
gelized were, on the whole, of similar races and 
of cultures not r.adically different. In the modern 
period the woild-outlook has become complete and 
practical, while, with the facility of intercourse, 
the immensely greater progre-s in arts and sciences 
.since the 15th cent, by the Christianized nations 
has made the intellectual and social difference 
between the Christian and the non-Christian far 
greater than .at any earlier time. This is at 


once the advantage and the impediment of modem 
mis.sions as compared with ancient. 

Modern missions generally are continuous with 
the primitive expansion of Christianity, and in the 
case of Protestant missions in particular we must 
go back to the primitive records of the faith and 
to its early history in order to estimate their work. 
But in so doing we are at once struck by certain 
outstanding contrasts connected xvith the historical 
situation. Since in primitive times the mission- 
ary and his hearers belonged broadly to the same 
level of culture and to the same sphere of thought 
and language, and xvere members of the same or 
similar communities, the whole range of problems 
connoted by the terms ‘ home base ’ and ‘ foreign 
field’ was for them non-existent, and the economic 
problem of modern missions was present only in 
germ, or even in an inverted form, financial help 
being sent by the daughter Churches to the mother. 
Not unconnected with this feature of early condi- 
tions is another fact. The propagation of the faith 
was the work of the Church in each place, whether 
through its officers or ‘ mbers, 

for the Church itself ■ body. 

Hence in the early records of expansion the pro- 
fessional missionary, as distinguished from the 
ordinary minister or layman, is conspicuous by his 
absence. There were great leaders in the work of 
evangelization among the bishops and others, but 
for associations distinct from the Church, set apart 
for evangelism, there was no place. Finally, the 
political relation of the missionary to his hearers 
was either simply that of a feUow-subject of the 
same great empire or that of a stranger from a 
land of no very different conditions. 

Following on the adoption of Christianity as the 
religion of the Roman State, the irruption of the 
barbarians, and the rise of monasticism, these con- 
ditions were modified. The missionary trained and 
set apart for the work appears on the scene, more 
often as a member of an order than as an isolated 
evangelist. The conversion and control of virile 
and turbulent barbarians seemed to demand a 
sterner discipline than the Church alone could 
exercise ; repeateiUy the arm of the State was 
vigorously used, and orders came into existence 
that were half-monk, half-warrior, such as the 
Knights of St. John and the Order of Teutonic 
Knights. The Christianization of the West was 
largely accomplished through monastic and mUitary 
agencies, though the individual missionary xvas 
not absent. In Asia the wide-spread missionary 
xvork of the Nestorians had little of the political 
element, but it went down before the great onrush 
of Asiatic migrations — either under the military 
impact of Islam or under the unified forces of 
Buddhism. On both sides of the world the faith 
spread or receded amid the reciprocal contact and 
strife of nations whose land-frontiers were con- 
tiguous. The more stringent organization of mis- 
sionary work and the training of the w'orker had 
made progless, but the political factor had de- 
teriorated its texture. 

The doctrine of the Reformation insisted on the 
liberty of the individual conscience and the freedom 
of individual acces.s to God, together xvith the 
absolute sovereignty of His grace in the work of 
salvation. IJie result of this in principle, although 
slowly realized in practice, was the elimination of 
the political factor from the spiritual activity of 
the Church, more especially in nu-;--ionarj- w'ork. 
The missions of the couuter-Reforrnation were 
still closely linked with political conquest and ad- 
niinistration, but so also were the earlier Dutch 
Protestant missions in the East. Both were in 
reality survivals of the mediaeval method. The 
niodem missionary method, both in the Roman and 
in the Reformed communions, h substantially that 
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of free associations, working on a basis of voluntary 
co-operation. The missionary orders of the Roman 
Church have indeed retained continuously their 
historical organization, adding new orders, as 
needed, on a similar basis ; hut the missionary 
societies of Protestant Christendom are, in effect, 
an expression of the same principle, only that in 
them the exercise of individual freedom has been 
combined with obedience to superimposed organiza- 
tion and discipline for a common purpose. It would 
not be correct to say that Protestant missions are 
differentiated from Roman by a lack of direct sub- 
ordination to Church authority, for many of them 
are directly administered by the governing bodies 
of their Churches. There is, however, tliis obvious 
difference, that the missions of the Roman Church 
are all co-ordinated and guided by a single central 
authority which is conspicuously lacking in Prot- 
estant Christendom. On the other hand, the 
Protestant organizations are now systematicaUy 
endeavouring to gain the benefits of unity, to- 
gether with those of freedom, by voluntary co- 
operation and co-ordination in missionary work, 
not only as between Churches but also as between 
nations. 

II. History.— i. Formation and development 
of societies. — Up to the 18 th cent, the missionary 
societies in Britain and on the Continent were 
closely connected. The Dutch East India Company, 
founded in 1602, was enjoined by its charter to care 
for the conversion of the heathen in the newly -won 
possessions of the Republic, and it appointed 
preachers for the purpose ; but the work was 
carried on mechanically under government pressure. 
After a century t!ie number of registered Christians 
in Ceylon was 350,000, in Java 100,000, and in 
Amboyna 40,000, but few were left of these myriads 
in Ceylon after English rule came in, and only a 
small minority in Java under Dutch rule. In New 
England the Pilgrim Fathers at first had to defend 
life and property against the Indian tribes who 
surrounded them, but in 1646 John Eliot, pastor 
of Roxbury, gave himself to work among the 
aborigines, learning their language, carefully teach- 
ing them, and gathering them into organized 
churches — the first real Protestant missionary 
enterprise. In 1649 the Corporation for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in New England was formed, 
and it is still extant, but its activities have con- 
sisted chiefly in the collection of funds. In 1698 the 
eflbrts of Thomas Bray, Rector of Sheldon, War- 
wickshire, resulted in the formation of the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. During 
the 18th cent, this aided the Danish-Halle Mission 
and other missions in India, but its principal work 
since 1813 has been the publication and circulation of 
Christian literature, both at home and abroad. In 
1701 the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
was founded to provide clergy for the colonies and 
dependencies of Great Britain and also to take 
steps for ‘ the conversion of the natives ’ ; but little 
was done for the latter object till after 1817. These 
three societies are connected with the Church of 
England. 

The revival of spiritu.ol religion in Germany 
known as Pietism (q. v. ) resulted in two missionary 
movements during the 18th century. Frederic 
William iv.,king of Denmark, feelingresponsibility 
for his colonial dominions, found the men whom 
he] P ■ ?■ ’U ■ 

PR 'I' . . 

He ■ ^ ! ... 

in 1705 to the Danish settlement of Tranquebar in 
S. India, and there founded a work which was 
developed by many successors of note, especially 
Christian Friedrich Schwartz (1749-98). Their 
work was partly maintained by the S.P.C.K. 
The other far-reaching missionary movement of 


German origin was the Moravian. Members of the 
Unitas Fratrum of Moravia, driven from their 
homes for their faith, were settled by the Pietist 
Nikolaus Ludwig, Count von Zinzendorf, on his 
estate at Hermhut in Saxony in 1722. Very soon 
their zeal led them to send missionaries to the 
Negroes of the W. Indies and to the Greenlanders 
who had been evangelized by the Norwegian, Hans 
Egede, but were left after his return uncared for. 
This was the beginning of a world-wide work, 
carried on by a community never numbering more 
than 40,000 souls in Europe, but with 100,000 con- 
verts abroad, and a roll of more than 2<X)0 mission- 
aries, sent out since its foundation. See, further, 
art. Mokavians. 

The Presbyterian Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, founded in Scotland in 1709, 
deserves mention, because among a few missionaries 
whom it sent to the Indians of N. America was 
David Brainerd, the evangelist of the Delaware 
Indians. He died after only three years’ work, 
but his biography powerfully influenced William 
Marsden of New Zealand, WilUam Carey and 
Henry Martyn of Bengal, and many others. 

By the middle of the 18th cent, these early 
movements of Protestant missions had greatly 
slackened owing to the religious deadness wiiicli 
had overtaken the various Churches. But the 
antidote to this was already working in the evan- 
gelical revival connected on the Continent with 
the names of Francke and Zinzendorf, and in 
England with those of John Wesley (1703-91) 
and George Whitefield (1714-70). The inevitable 
result in tlie revival of zeal for the evangelization 
of the outside world became manifest tow'ards the 
end of the century. The two great leaders and 
tlieir immediate followers were ministers of the 
Church of England, but, owing to the deadness of 
her leaders and people, the movement, while power- 
fuUy influencing the Church, resulted in the forma- 
tion of the strongest of the Protestant bodies, the 
Methodists of England and America. But it was 
to another dissenting body that the missionaiy call 
first came effectively. The great pioneer William 
Carey and his fellows found^ the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society in 1792. In 1795 followed the second 
society, at first called simply the Missionary 
Society. It was founded by Church of England, 
Independent, and Presbyterian ministers. In 1796 
two Scottish associations were establi.shed, known 
as the Edinburgh and Glasgow Societies. In 1799 
Evangelical members of the Church of England 
decided to establish the Church Missionary Society, 
and the undenominational society already men- 
tioned became known as the London Missionary 
Society. Though others are not excluded, it has 
since then practically remained the organ of the 
English Congregationalists. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society was set on foot in 1804 by 
the joint action of churchmen and dis.senters. The 
Wemeyan Methodists had already been carrying 
on missionary work in East and West since 1786 
under the personal guidance of Tliomas Coke, but 
after his death in 1814 they established their own 
society. The societies named, together with the 
revived operations of the S.P.G., represent the 
formative beginnings of Protestant missionary- 
work in Great Britain. The American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, formed 
mainly by Congregationalists in 1810, and the 
American Baptist Missiona^ Union (1814) were 
the earliest societies in America. Before sketching 
the development of these and indicating the minor 
societies, it is desirable to mention two outside 
movements which greatly influeuced the history of 
missions in Africa and the East. 

It is reckoned that the African slave-trade 
during the hundred years preceding 1786 conveyed 
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no fewer than 2,000,000 Negroes into British tinguisheil as linguist and bishop. It has carried 
colonies, chiefly the ^\^ Indies and British N. on all its missions under the direct superintendence 
America ; but even in England Negroes were sold of the diocesan bishops in the mission-field, and it 
and bought till the judgment pronounced by Lord has included in its activities the provision of 
Chief Justice Mansfield in 1772: ‘As soon as any ministration to white men in the colonies and on 
slave sets his foot on English ground, he becomes the continent of Europe. Its work among non- 
free.’ This formed the starting-point for the Christians has steadily increased and now absorbs 
campaign against the slave-trade in the entire £165,000 out of an income of £250,000. In 
British possessions, carried on within and without India it has occupied Calcutta, Lucknow, Delhi, 
Parliament by M'illiam Wilberforce from 1789 till Bombay, Madras, Assam, and Burma. In 1821 it 
its victorious climax amid the throes of the Penin- advanced to S. Africa, in 1848 to Borneo, in 1862 to 
sular AVar in 1807. The abolition of the slave- the Pacific, in 1863 to N. China, in 1873 to Japan, 
trade did not as yet do away with slavery in in 1889 to Korea, in 1892 to Manchuria, and in 
British possessions outside the United Kingdom, 1903 to Siam. By constitution the S.P.G. is as 
nor with the slave-trade carried on by foreign broad as the Church of England, but as a matter 
nations. But it gave a powerful impulse to of fact it has represented mainly the High Church 
missionary work among Negroes, and arrange- side. It has developed in varying degrees the 
ments were made at Sierra Leone for the reception community type of missions. The Oxford Mission 
of liberated slaves, of whom many thousands were to Calcutta (1881) is now independent ; the Cam- 
settled there under the care of C.AI.S. missionaries, bridge Mission to Delhi and the Cawnpore Christ 
the same thing being done later on the E. African Church Brotherhood are still connected with the 
coast near Mombasa. Meanwhile, the agitation S.P.G. Its most flourishing missions are those to 
against slavery in the British dominions was the Tamils of Tinnevclly and to the Kols of Chota 
continued by AVilberforce and his successors till Nagpur, both in India. 

it was crowned with success in the Emancipation The principal other societies of this type are : 
Act of 1833, which liberated 1,000,000 slaves in the (1) the Melanesian Mission, founded in 1846 by 
W. Indies at a cost to the State of £20,000,000 paid George A. Selwyn, afterwards bishop of Lichfield, 
to the owners as compensation. Slavery in the and carried on by the martyr John C. Patteson ; 
United States, and the trade that fed it, continued (2) the Universities Jlission to Central Afi-ica, a 
till Emancipation Proclamation in 1863. Since then response made in 1859 to the call of David Living- 
what remained of slavery under Christian rule has stone, who appealed to the youth of Oxford and 
been aboli-hed, and slavey in Muslim and pagan Cambridge to carry on Im work. Bishop Edward 
lands has Ireen greatly limited. As a result of Steere was its most distinguished scholar and 
the shifting of populations, there are now some statesman. 

12,000,009 Christianized Negroes in the United The earliest missionaries of the Church Mission- 
States and AV. Indies, apart from those who have ary Society, like those of the S.P.G. and S.P.C.K., 
been brought in through missionary effort in Africa, were Germans, and the Basel Missionary Institu- 
In the East the greatest of all colonial empires j tion, established in 1815, supplied no fewer than 88 
was built up by English merchant adventurers. C.M.S. missionaries, including the Arabic scholar 
The East India Company dates its charter from and writer, K. G. Pfander, and the E. African 
the year 1600, but for 150 years little was done for explorers, J. Kebmann and L. Krapf. Its first 
the spiritual benefit of its European servants, and mission was in W. Africa (1804). India was 
nothing for the evangelization of the natives of the entered in 1813, when 'Abd-al-Masiti, the disciple 
land. After the battle of Plassey in 1757 things j of Henry Martyn, opened work at Agra. In 1814 
improved .somewhat among Europeans, but, when j Madras and New Zealand were occupied ; Travan- 
Parliament, on the motion of AVTlberforce, in 1793 core in 1816 ; Ceylon in 1818 ; N.AV. Canada in 
was ready to afford facilities for missionary work I 1822; in 1820 C. T. E. Rhenius began w’ork in Tinne- 
in India, the opposition of the E.I.C. threw out the velly. In 1837 L. Krapf first went to E. Africa, 
clauses, and for the next twenty years Christian and in 1841 H. W. Fox and L. L. Noble began the 
missionaries were rigorously excluded from its Telugu Mission in S. India. In 1847 China was 
territories. At length in 1813, when the E.LC. entered by AA'k A. Russell and R. H. Cobbold. In 
charter was once more revised, not only was the 1850 the Sindh Mission was begun, and in 1852 the 
entry of missionaries conceded, but an ecclesiastical Panjab Mission was started at Amritsar. The 
establishment was provided for Europeans, the N.AV. Frontier was first touched at Peshawar in 
representatives of which have done not a little to 1854, British Columbia in 1856, and Kashmir in 
forward the cause of missions. 1864. Uganda was opened up in 1876, Persia and 

i. Britain. — The later development of British Japan in 1869, Egypt (the revival of a previous 
societies, especially Anglican, was strongly in- mission) in 1882. 

fluenced by several religious movements. The The C.M.S. represents the Evangelical school of 
Irish Revival of 1859 affected England in 1860 and the Church of England, in touch with the more 
gave an impetus to the formation of undenomina- pronounced Anglicanism on the one side and with 
tional societie.s, sucli as the China Inland Alission. | nonconformist and interdenominational effort on 
In 1875 Dwight L. Moody’s first revival in London the other. Its missionaries, after the first supply 
and the first Keswick Convention marked the of German recruits, were drawn largely from its 
beginning of a movement which resulted in an college at Islington, but of late years they have 
immen.se growth of missionary zeal, both in offer- been furnished in increasing numbers by the uni- 
ings and in service on the part of rmiversity men, versifies. It is the largest of the Protestant 
especially in connexion with the C.M.S. The missionary societies, with a missionary roll of 1340, 
Tr.actarian Movement had influenced one side of an annual income of £400,000, and 450,000 adherents 
the Church of England for a generation before it j in the mit.-,ion-field. 

began to appear extensively on the mission-field ; The Church of England Zenana Missionary 
during the l.-i.-t quarter of the century. i Society, founded 'in ISSO, works side by side with 

(a) Angfi'vn;.— The Societij for the Propagation | the C.M.S. in India and China. In 1913-14 it had 
of the Gospd in 1817 was supporting a few clergy i 224 women missionaries, 27.239 pupils in zenanas 
and schoolma-ters in the N. American colonies and ' and schools, and an income of £60,000. The South 
elsewhere. From that time it began its missions i American Missionary Society (1851) carries on the 
to non-Christi.ms (1823) by sending men to Bengal | Patagonian work begun by Allen Gardiner and 
and to b. India, where Robert Caldwell was dis- I also works in Paraguay and S. Chile. 
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Most of these societies have associations in 
Ireland and Scotland, but the contributions and 
missionaries from those countries are not separ- 
ately given. 

(6) English Free Churches. — Only the chief 
societies can be dealt with here. The earliest is the 
London Missionary Society (1795). The discoveries 
of Captain John Cook moved the founders to send 
their first mission to the South Sea Islands, where 
John Williams, after years of work, was martyred 
on the island of Erromanga (1839). In 1798 S. 
Africa was occupied, and the labours of Robert 
Moffat, followed by those of his yet more distin- 
guished son-in-law, David Livingstone, became 
classical. The most remarkable of L.M.S. missions 
was that in Madagascar, founded in 1820, and 
resumed, after long expulsion of the missionaries, 
with extraordinary fruitfulness. In N. and S. 
India L.M.S. work has been going on since 1804, 
extending to Bengal, the United Provinces, Madras, 
and Travancore. Robert Morrison of this society 
was the first missionary to enter China (1807), and 
missions are now planted in S., C., and N. China. 
C. Africa was taken up as a memorial to Living- 
stone in 1877. In 1913-14 this mission had 294 
missionaries, an income of £214,000, and 316,000 
adherents. 

The Baptist Missionary Society, founded in 1792 
on the impulse of William Carey, cobbler, preacher, 
missionary, and linguist, sent him out as its first 
messenger. Moved by the narrative of Cook’s 
voyages in the South Seas, his first desire was to 
go there, but his destination was changed to India, 
and, being debarred by the E.I.C.’s regulations 
from settling in British territory, he started the 
first mission in Bengal at the Danish settlement of 
Serampore. This became the centre of a unique 
literary and linguistic work, carried on by Carey 
with the help of his colleagues, Joshua Marshman 
and William Ward. From Bengal the English 
Baptists extended their work eastwards to Assam, 
north-westwards to Agra, Delhi, and Simla, and 
southwards to Orissa ; also to Ceylon, where a 
considerable work is done, to three provinces of 
China, and in Africa to the Lower and Upper 
Congo; they also did work in Kamemn, which 
was eventually made over to German missionaries 
when their government occupied the country. In 
1913-14 they had 463 missionaries, an income of 
£99,000, and 25,170 Churcli members. 

The Wesleyan Methodists had already begun 
work in the British W. Indies under Thomas Coke 
in 1786, and in AV. Africa from 1811. After 
his death the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society was founded as a separate organization, 
and the work advanced in 1814 to Ceylon, in 1815 
to S. Africa, in 1817 to India, in 1822 to Australasia, 
and in 1851 to China, In the last region, and in 
S. Africa and the AY, Indies, many of the churches 
are no longer under the management of the society. 
Like the Baptists in the north of India, the 
AVesleyans in the south have done much for the 
cause of vernacular literature. In 1913-14 their 
missionaries numbered 392, their income was 
£130,000, and their adherents 307,000. 

Of societies connected with the minor sects of 
Methodism it must suffice to mention the Methodist 
New Connexion (1824), working in China; the 
United Methodists (1837), in China, E. and AAL 
Africa, and J amaica ; and the Primitive Methodists 
(1869), in -Africa. The Methodist mi.s.sions gener- 
ally are an integral part of the Church organiza- 
tions. Tlie AVelbh Calvinistic Methodists (1840) 
are. ]'o| ''s . P esbyterian. They have 

an )‘\' .'I ■ ■' ■ :.i . i-b-;... work among the KhSsis 

of 11;i‘ \- .j.:m iill: .. 

For convenience we may add here the Friends’ 
Foreign Mission Association (1865), working in 


' Madagascar, India, Ceylon, China, and Syria. 
Like the Moravians, though very much later in 
time, the Friends prosecute their missionary opera- 
tions to an extent that is in striking contrast to 
the smallness of their community, reckoned, as it 
is, at some 30,000 members. 

(c) Presbyterian. — The Presbyterian societies, 
like the Methodist, are part and parcel of the 
Church organization. 

Scottish Churches. — The Glasgmv and Scottish 
Missionary Societies, founded in 1796, carried on 
their work in the face of considerable indifierence 
and even opposition. In 1824, at the instance of 
John Inglis, the General Assembly undertook a 
mission to India, and the sending out in 1829 of 
Alexander Duff, followed by Murray Mitchell and 
John Wilson, marked an epoch in the history of 
educational missions in India, which these men 
opened up with marvellous ability and zeal. The 
w'ork at Lovedale in Kaffraria (1841) became famous 
among industrial missions. At the Disruption in 
1843 the missionaries in India and Kaffraria cast 
in their lot with the Free Church, and this new 
body soon greatly increased its operations, adding 
Natal, Nyasaland, the New' Hebrides, Syria, and 
S. Arabia. Since the union of the Free Church 
with the United Presbyterians the United Free 
Church field has included operations in AA'. Africa, 
the W. Indies, China, and Japan. The work of 
the Established Church was also re'vived and ex- 
tended in India, C. Africa, and China. 

The English Presbyterian Church (1847) is work- 
ing in CMna, Formosa, the Straits Settlements, 
and India; the Irish Presbyterian Church (1840) 
in Manchuria and India. 

All these societies have their organizations for 
women’s missionary work, in some cases distinct 
from the main body, but mostly as a department 
of it. Generally speaking, the women’s societies 
or auxiliaries are later developments, for it was 
hardly practicable to send out unmarried women 
as missionaries till after the middle of the last 
century; before this, work among women was 
carried on by the wives of missionaries, to whom 
some of the most important organizations owe 
their foundation and development. In the figures 
given the women’s work is mcluded in that of the 
main society. 

(rf) Undenominational. — Among undenomina- 
tional societies we notice the two most prominent. 
The Indian Female Normal School and Instruction 
Society was founded in 1852 for the educational 
purposes indicated in its name. In 1880 the 
majority of the Church of England members 
seceded, and started the Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society. Under the new name of the 
Zenana, Bible, and Medical Mission the original 
body has continued to co-operate with Church of 
England and Presbyterian missions in India, and 
has developed medical work. The China Inland 
Mission w as founded in 1865 by J. Hudson Taylor, 
who had already worked in China as an evangelist 
from 1853. Vocation and spiritual preparation are 
insisted on, but not high educational attainments ; 
careful training, however, is given in language- 
schools on the field. No direct appeals for funds 
are made at the home base, and no fixed salary is 
guaranteed to the missionary. The plan of advance 
has been to ‘occupy’ province after province by 
stationing missionaries in the inland provincial 
capitals, instead of remaining in or near the treaty 
ports on the coast. The .sending out of seven 
Cambridge athletes in 1885 created great en- 
thusiasm. The work of the C.I.M. has spread 
rapidly and given an impetus to advance by other 
societies into Inland China. In the Boxer Re- 
bellion of 1900 the martyr roll of missionaries of 
this society far exceeded that of any other. The 
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Salvation Army has been doing missionary work, 
principally in India, since 1883 ; its operations 
have been mostly of a social kind, such as indus- 
trial undertakings and reclamation of certain 
criminal tribes. The Xorth Africa General Mission 
works mainly in Algeria and Morocco ; the Egypt 
General Mission as indicated by its name; the 
Regions Beyoml and tlie Sudan United Missions in 
W. and C. Africa. 

(e) Missionary ptihlishing societies. — In all Prot- 
estant mi,s.sionary work the rule has been to give 
converts and others access to the Christian Scrip- 
tures as soon as possible. Occasionally this may 
have resulted in premature productions which have 
afterwards been the cause of misunderstanding or 
hindrance, but, taken as a wliole, the translation 
of the Scriptures into the languages of the non- 
Christian world has been one of tlie most signal 
and fruitful achievements of modern mission.-^. 
The Bilde, as a whole or in part, is now printed 
in about 500 languages and dialects. The great 
bulk of this work has been and is being done by 
the British and Foreign Bi'de Society (1804), which 
has issued 487 of these versions up to 1914. The 
number of these is being increased year by year, 
and the work of revision of older versions in the 
light of the best scholarship is constantly proceed- 
ing. Many scores of these languages possessed 
neither book nor script before they were reduced 
to writing by the missionaries, who soon followed 
up the spelling-book and the school-reader with 
the Gospels, and gradually added the whole NT 
and in many cases the OT also. The B. and F.B.S. 
circulated, in 1914, 10,162,413 copies of the Scrip- 
tures. It received a charitable income (exclusive 
of sales) of £90,000. The National Bible Society of 
Scotland and the Trinitarian Bible Society in the 
same year circulateil respectively 2,762,616 and 
154,952 copies in 13 and 2 languages (besides those 
dealt with by the larger society). 

For the production of Christian literature of a 
more general kind the Society fur the Promotion 
of Christktn Knowlnlgr. already noticed, is the 
oldest .society. It helps Church of England missions 
in all parts of the world, princii>ally with books of 
devotion and theology, but also with works of a 
more general nature. It has published in 99 lan- 
guage'. The Religious Tract Society (1799), with 
an income (apart from sales) of £17,196, does a 
sinular work on an interdenominational basis, and 
it has been the means of founding several daughter 
societies in India and China. It publishes in 200 
languages. The Christian Literature Society for 
India was founded in 18.58 as a Chri.stian reply to 
the mutiny. Under .John Murdoch (1859-1904) it 
developed a u-ide-spread activity in production, 
both of eilucational work.s and of religious and 
general literature. A sinular Christian Literature 
Snricty for China has done much in producing 
high-clas' literature under the leadership of 
Timothy llichard' and others. The Nile Mission 
Press at Cairo (19u2) produces Arabic literature 
for mi'sions to Muslims in the Near East. But 
the mi" ion pres'C' at work in the four quarters of 
the globe run into many hundreds. 

ii. America.* — The American Board of Com- 
missiouei ,■ for Foreign Missions, founded in 1810, 
.sent out its tir't missionaries to India in 1812 ; but, 
owing to the hostile attitude of the E.I.C., they 
did not secure a footing in W. India till 1814, and 
in the same year they entered Ceylon. The other 
prim ipal stops forward were to Oceania 1 1819), 
\V. .Virica 11 x 301 , S.E. .Ifiica (183.5), China (1847), 
and Jai'an (ISdOj. htince the 'eparation from this 

1 The fi^jures given are exclusive of work among Indians or 
others in home territories. Unless otherwise speeified, the\ 
are for the ye.ar enrtinir He' foil. Generalli 'p. ikinir. the-e 
-t ' T in BoariL' are part of the official or^.aiiizacion or their 
respevtii e Ch'arches. The principal ones only are mentioned. 


Board of tlie Dutch Eeformed and the Presby- 
terian missions the A.B.C.F.M. represents the 
Congregationalists of the U.S.A. Income, 
£200,978 ; missionaries, 615 ; adherents, 193,742. 

The American Baptist Missionary Union came 
into existence in 1814, tvhen Adoniram Judson 
entered Burma. In 1827 he began a remarkably 
successful work among the Karen tribe, which has 
come over in masses to Christianity. Another 
Indian mission of the A.B.M.U. in the Telugu 
coimtry (from 1840) has been the sphere of a large 
movement. The Union entered China in 1843, the 
Congo Territory' in 1866, and Japan in 1872. The 
Southern Baptist Convention, an off-shoot from the 
main body, carries on missions in China, W. Africa, 
and Japan. Income, £^22,885 ; missionaries, 701 ; 
adherents, 505,600. 

The Methodist Episcopcd Church represents the 
Wesleyan movement in the U.S.A. The larger, 
or Northern, branch carries on its missions to non- 
Christians in S. India (1833), China(lS47), N. India 
(1856), Japan (1872), Korea (1885), and Malaya 
(1889). The Southern branch began missionary 
work in 1846, and carries it on in India, China, and 
Japan. The foreign work of this denomination has 
■spread rapidly and widely. Income, £296,506 ; 
missionaries, 1396 ; adherents, 687,368. 

The Fresbyterian Church in the U.S.A. is also a 
leading missionary force. It separated its work 
from that of the A.B.C.F.M. in 1837, and has mis- 
sions in Syria, Persia, India, Siam, W. Africa, 
China, and Japan. Its educational work in India 
especially is of a high order. The Presbyterians 
of the Southern States (Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. ; 1861) work in China, Japan, Congo 
Territory, and Korea. The United Presbyterian 
Church (1859) maintains a vigorous work in China, 
India, and Egypt (the la.st named chiefly among 
Copts) ; in their Panjab Mission accessions have 
been very large. The Dutch Reformed Church 
(1832) works in China, Japan, India, and on the 
Persian Gulf. The Disciples of Christ have 
missions in China, Japan, India, and Turkey. 
The flr.st of these denominations in 1914 had an 
income of £561,142, 1537 missionaries, and 370,238 
adherents. 

The Lutheran Churches of the U.S.A., number- 
ing over 2,000,000 communicants (and, say, 
10,000,000 adherents), are divided into six chief 
sects, whose first mission was undertaken in 1841. 
They work mainly in India, where their most im- 
portant mission is in the Telugu country. Income, 
£68,907 ; mi.ssionaries, 81 ; adherents, 70,426. 

The total figures for Protestant Missions in 
N. America amount to 6627 missionaries and 
1,396,631 adherent.s.* 

Canada has eight leading Protestant missionary 
societies. The principal of these are the Baptist, 
the Methodist, the Presbyterian, and the Anglican. 

In addition to the Boards connected with the 
various Churches, one organization, connected with 
no Church in particular, lias powerfully influenced 
the missionary life of all, not only in America, hut 
in the United Kingdom, and on the continent of 
Europe. Tlie going out of the ‘ Cambridge Seven ’ 
to China in 1884 excited great interest among the 
students of America a.s well as among tho.se of 
Great Britain, and at a conference of students 
summoned in 1886 lyMoody at Mount Hermon, 
Mass., the Student folunteer Missionary Union 
was formed on the ba'is of a declaration by each 
member of his or her intention to become a foreign 
mis'ioiiary. The same movement continued in a 
le.ss organized form in Britain till it was formally 
e'tahli.shed there also, in Edinburgh, in 1892. It 
.«oon became evident that the nripo.a! for missionary' 

, * It is impossible to estimate a.-i irat.-Iy the distribution of 
income between home and foreign missions. 
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service could not Ije ell'ective without a strength- 
ening of the general Cliristian life of the student 
world at large, and in 1893 the Student Christian 
Movement fur Great Britain and Ireland was 
started. This has now a inember.ship of over 9000 
students, including those in theological colleges, 
and it is affiliated to the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, v.ith a membership of over 180,000 
students in some 40 countries. The S. V.M.U. has 
become a department of the more general work. 
Since 1896 it has systematized the study of mis- 
sions among its members and outside by the for- 
mation of study circles and the provision of suit- 
able textbooks for them. The Liverpool Confer- 
ence of 1912 co-ordinated the foreign missionary 
and home social problems of the movement more 
closely than before, and the S.C.M. works at the 
solution of both as inseparable the one from the 
other. From the British branch of the S. V.M.U. 
over 2000 students have left in thirteen years for 
the mission-field ; 700 are still in college, and 600 
are undergoing post- collegiate training for mis- 
sionary work. The Union sends out no mission- 
aries itself, but only through the societies. 

iii. Germany.— In the latter part of the 18th 
cent, the Danish-Halle Mission died out, its mis- 
sionaries being taken over by other societies. 
The Moravians quietly continued their work and 
celebrated their first centenary in 1832 with much 
cause for rejoicing ; their influence was felt, too, in 
new undertakings elsewhere. During their second 
century the work has increased till it embraces 21 
mission-fields, mostly in America, but also in 
Africa, Australia, and India. The income from 
home contributions is little more than one-third of 
the total e.xpenditme, the balance being met from 
free-will oft'erings in the mission-field, government 
grants, and trade profits. The fields of work are 
largely the most remote and inhospitable lands, 
such as Greenland, Labrador, AJaslra, the Mos- 
quito Coast, N. Australia, and Lesser Tibet. 

Other German Protestant missionary eflbrts 
began with the training of missionaries for societies 
outside'of Germany. Johann Jaenicke from 1800 
to 1827 carried on a missionary seminary in Berlin 
whose alumni were sent out from Holland and 
England. They included pioneers in Tinnevelly 
(C. T. E. Eheniu.s) and China (C. Guetzlaff). In S. 
Germany Chri.stian life was strongest in Wtirtem- 
berg, Baden, and German Switzerland, and here 
missionary interest resulted in the foundation of 
the Basel Missionary Institute in 1815, from which 
88 candidates were passed on to the C.M.S., many 
of whose early missions were founded or conducted 
by them. In 1822 the Basel Evangelical Mission- 
ary Society was founded, largely through the 
efforts of Christian Gottlieb Barth. Their first 
permanent mission was started on the Gold Coast 
in 1828. In 1843 work was begun on the south-west 
coast of India, in 1846 in China (Kwantung), and 
in 1886 Kamerun, becoming a German colony, was 
taken over from the Baptist Missionary Society. 
The Industrial Association connected with the 
Basel Mission has taken a lead in industrial work 
in S. India, where it carries on weaving, tile- 
making, etc. , at Mangalur and other centres. 

The Berlin 3Iissionary Society sent out its first 
missionaries to Africa in 1834, and in 1872 it took 
over work in S. China, and in 1891 in E. Africa. 
The valley of the Wupper in Bhenish Prussia was 
a strong centre of active Christian life, and here, 
after much preliminary work, the Rhenish Mis- 
sionary Society w-as founded in 1828. This, too, 
began work first in S. Africa, extending in 1834 
to Borneo, in 1862 to Sumatra, in 1865 to Nias, in 
1846 to China, and in 1887 to Kaiser Wilhelmsland. 
The missions in S. Africa have attained a large 
measure of self-support, and in Sumatra many 


Muhammadans have been brought in, together with 
masses of piaganc-. 

The year 1830 the foimdation of three Ger- 
man societie.s. The Bremen Mission try Society has 
had a chequered career, its principal mission being 
in W. Africa, where the deadly climate has carried 
off many missionaries. The Leipzig Missionary 
Society was first established in Dresden, and trans- 
ferred to Leipzig by its director, K. Graul, in 1848. 
It makes more use of university graduates as mis- 
sionaries than do the other German missions, which 
generally employ seminarists. It also more than 
others represents tlie pronounced Lutheran ele- 
ment. The Leipzig M.S. in 1840 took over what 
remained of the old Danish-Halle Mission, and in 
1892 it opened work in German E. -Africa. The 
Gossncr Missionary Society was founded by a Ber- 
lin pastor of that name. He began on his own 
responsibility to train missionaries in Scripture and 
the devotional life, and within 22 years he had 
sent out 178 to Australia, British and Dutch India, 
N. America, and \V. Africa. Not a few of them 
proved able and successful evangelists. After 
Gossner’s death in 1858 many of them joined other 
societies, but the work among the Kols of Chota 
Nagpur, which had been specially fruitful, was 
put imder a board, since then knorvn as the Goss- 
ner M.S. Notwithstanding the secession of several 
missionaries with then- flocks to the S.P.G. in 1868, 
the Gossner Mission (113,000 adherents) represents 
the largest group of Christians in the Province of 
Bengal. 

Another mission which belongs to the extreme 
Lutheran section of German Protestantism, and 
which also owes its origin to the enterprise of 
a single man, is the Hermannsburg Missionary 
Society, begun by Ludwig Harms in 1849. After 

E arting with certain fields to others, this mission 
as work now in S. Africa and India. 

Besides the eight societies mentioned above, 
the follow'ing have been founded later : Schleswig 
Holstein (1877), Neukirehen General Evan- 

gelical Protestant (1884), Berlin Missionary Society 
for E. Africa (1886), together with a number of 
minor bodies, including several small societies for 
women’s work. The G.E.P. Society is the only 
body representing a modernist standpoint approxi- 
mating to Unitarianism. It has a few missionaries 
in Japan. 

iv. Holland. — Owing, perhaps, to the State 
propagation of the faith in former years, indepen- 
dent missionary societies have not multiplied here 
so rapidly as elsewhere. The Dutch Missionary 
Society, founded in 1797, has worked in the Malay 
Archipelago, and the results of its work have 
largely— especially in Minahassa in Celebes — been 
taken over by the Established Church, which 
maintains 36 pastors and 26 assistants, who 
minister both to converts and to colonists. A 
number of minor societies have been formed from 
time to time. Tlie Dutch missions have hatl 
considerable success among the Muslims of their 
colonies. 

V. France.— In France the cause of Protestant 
missions is represented by the Sociltt des 3Iissions 
Evangfliques, founded in Paris in 1824. Its chief 
mission is the very successful one among the 
Basutos in S. Africa wdth which the name of 
F’ranfois Coillard is connected. It has also taken 
over work from English and .American societies in 
territories such as Madagascar, Galnm, and tlie 
Society Islands, wliich had come under Frencli 
domination. In French Switzerland the Mission 
Romande w as founded in 1879 ; it w orks in N. 
Transvaal and Delagoa Bay. 

vi. Scandinavia. — In &andinavia the Danish 
Missionary Society was founded in 1862, and works 
in S. India and China. The Norwegian Missionary 
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Society (1842) has mission? among the Ziilus and in 
Madagascar. There are minor missions connected 
with the China Inland, the Alliance, and other 
societie.s. Sweden also has had its own Swedish Mis- 
sionary Society since 1833, working in S. India and 
S. Africa, and a Swedish Missionary Union, since 
1878, with missionaries in Algeria, the Congo, Ural, 
Persia, China, and Chinese Turkestan, besides 
minor associations. Finland has a Lutheran Mis- 
sionary Society with work in S. Africa and Free 
Church missions in China and India. 

vii. British colonies. — Tlie British colonial 
Churches of various denominations maintain a 
considerable and increasing amount of missionary 
work. This is done partly through societies locally 
formed, partly by assisting the older societies in 
home lands. Australia and New Zealand, in 
addition to work among their own aborigines, send 
men and women principally to Asiatic countries, 
the S. African churches to the pagans of their 
own territories, the now independent W. Indian 
Churches to their otvn neightx)ur 3 and to their 
race-fellows in Africa. In India and China, though 
very few churche.-' are as yet self-supporting, various 
indigenous missionary societies have been formed, 
such as the Tiunevelly Missionary Society and the 
National Missionary Society, for work in various 
parts of India. These two had 2416 adherents, 3 
missionaries, and an income of about £4060 in 
1912. 

2 . Preparation of missionaries. — In the begin- 
nings of societies the first step taken was fre- 
quently the establishment of a missionary seminary. 
As a rule, the candidate? rerpiired some school 
training before entering on their theological course. 
The fact that many of them had been engaged in 
trades or handicrafts rendeied them all the better 
suited to the pioneer woik which largely fell to 
their lot, but not a few distinguished scholars 
developed among them. The Free Churches in 
England and America have drawn their mission- 
aries mainly from the theological colleges of their 
denominations, but the Scottish Churches have 
usually sent out graduates of the universities. In 
the Anglican Church, missionary seminaries have 
a more important po.sition, the most prominent 
being the C.M.S. College at Islington (797 niLssion- 
arici up to 1913, of w horn 13 are bishops) and St. 
Augustine’s College at Canterbury (307 and 5 re- 
spectively). (In the Continent the great majority 
of niissionai-ies are seminarists, but their training 
i.s generally most thorough, and they seem to have 
jiroduced as many scholars in proportion as the 
unicei'ity-tiaiiied men. In American missions it 
is ditlicult to distingui.sh accurately between uni- 
versity anil non-university men. In any case, both 
theie and in Europe the S.V.M.U. ha.s greatlv 
tended to bring men and women of good univer-itv 
attainment,? into the rais.-ionary ranks — a temlomy 
empha.sized by the rajiidly incre.a.siiig demands of 
higher education in the nii'.sion-lield. 

Till recently good theoloeical training with a 
university degree was con.sidered the ?ie plus ultra 
of missionary preparation from the intellectual 
side. But since the beginning of this centniy the 
conviction has been gaining ground that the't.a<k 
of the niis.sionary demands, besides these, a tech- 
nical training proper to it. This opinion was voiced 
by Commission VI. of the Edinbiirgli f ■ diiIi-iciicc, 
which recommended the e-.tabh-hiiu iit ot Boauls 
of Study for the special preparation of mis'iimaries 
both in Britain and in America. This was carried 
into etlect. The American Board of Mis-ionary 
Studie.s is workiim on a somenhat wider basF, 
taking in theological subject.? as well a,s othei'. 
whereas the Briti'h Board of Stmly, by mutual 
agreement, as an interdenomiu.itinnnl body, deals 
only with general -ubject' (lii-toiy and nu tlioiU of 


missions, phonetics, linguistics, comparative and 
special study of religions, ethnography, anthropol- 
ogy, sociology, hygiene, business methods, educa- 
tional methods). Some colleges already give them- 
selves more or less to the teaching of these subjects : 
in America the Kennedy School of Missions at 
Hartford, Conn., the Missions Department of Yale 
University, the Bible Teachers’ Training School, 
New York, the College of Missions, Indianapolis, 
the Cincinnati Missionary Training School, in 
Britain the U.F.C. Women’s Missionary College, 
Edinburgh, and the Kingsmead Training Institu- 
tion, Birmingham, take up many of these subjects, 
.and it is in contemplation to merge the British 
Board of Study in a Central College of Missionary 
Study. 

3 . Missionary conferences. — The lack of unity 
and co-ordination in Protestant missions has long 
exercised the minds of their promoters, and the 
eli'urt has been made to overcome this difficulty by 
gatherings for common counsel. The general mis- 
sionary conferences thus far were held in Liverpool 
in 1860 (126 members) ; London, Mildmay Park, 
1878 (158 delegates); London, Exeter Hall, 1888 
(1494 delegates) ; New York, 1900 (2300 members) ; 
and Edinburgh, 1910 (1206 delegates). The bulk 
of the membership in these has consisted of dele- 
gates of missionary societies and boards, supple- 
mented by missionaries from the field and experts 
of eminence. The composition of these conferences 
has become increasingly interdenominational and 
international ; and m Edinburgh not only did High 
Anglicans attend as members, but messages of 
greeting were received from Greek and Roman 
prelates, while Asiatics, Africans, Australasians, 
Americans, and Europeans of many nationalities 
took part. The conferences have no legislative or 
executive authority, but the ‘findings’ which are 
formulated as the result of their debates exercise 
great practical influence on missionary work and 
methods. The reports of these conferences form a 
valuable record of the progress of missionary life 
and policy ami a storehouse of missionary thought 
and argument. The report of tlie Edinburgh Con- 
ference espe'-ially (in 9 vols., London and New York, 
1910) is indispcn.sable to the student of missions. 
Its investigation.? and discussions are carried on 
by a Continuation Committee which publishes 
the quarterly International Review of Missions. 
The same kind of work has been carried on in the 
mUsion-lield by periodical conferences of repre- 
sentatives from ditt'erent missions at such centres 
as Madras and Sli.anghai, and in 1912-13 J. R. 
Mott convened a series of Continuation Com- 
mittee Conferences in India, China, and Japan, 
the findings of which are published in a bulky 
volume (New York, 1913). By these and other 
means a large amount of practical union in work 
has been attained, and the tendency in the mission- 
field and at the home base towards closer unity has 
been promoted. 

4 . The field. — i. Ami;rica. — The spread of 
Christianity in thi.s continent has been mainly 
through immigration. Paganism is now only a 
fringe of the total population of 170,000,000. The 
work of Protestant nii-.ions has been chiefly in N. 
America, among Eskimos, Indians, and Neoroes. 
For our purposes the W. Indian Blands and Guiana 
go together with N. America. S. America has been 
touched in Patagonia and Paragu.ay, 

(a) Eskimos . — The Norsemen who immigrated to 
Greenland in the ^liddie Ages had a bishopric of 
their own, but both they and their faith died out 
before the ISth century. In 1721 a Norwegian 
pastor, Hans Egede, having heard of them, repaired 
to the we>c (oa-t of Greenland and began work 
among the E-kimos under great difficultie-- owing 
to their utter inditiercnce. It was continued, howo 
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ever, by his son, and eventually taken up by the 
Danish M.S. The west coast population in this 
re^on is Chi’istianized, and missionary work is 

f oing on among the pagans of the east coast. 

'urther south on the west coast the Moravians, 
beginning in 1733, founded the settlement of New 
Hermhut, and from that centre Christianized the 
tribes, so that in 1899 they were able to hand over 
this territory to the care of the Danish Church. 
In Labrador since 1771 the scattered Eskimos have 
been mainly brought in by the Moravians, and they 
are cared for with the help of trade carried on by 
the mission ship ‘ Harmony.’ On the other side of 
the continent the U.S. territory of Alaska contains 
a relatively considerable population of Eskimos, 
besides Aleutians, Indians, immigrant Chinese, and 
white men. Here in 1877 a Presbyterian mission 
was founded, followed by Moravians, American 
Anglicans, and others, totalling about 6000 Christ- 
ians. The race, about 40,000 in number, is intel- 
lectually apathetic and feebly organized ; hence its 
contact with white traders has been unfavourable 
to the development of independent Church life, but 
missionary work has meant their salvation from 
extinction through strong drink, disease, and ex- 
ploitation. 

(6) Indians . — These number now in the U.S. and 
Canada under 400,000. Over one-half live on reser- 
vations ; the rest are scattered among their white 
fellow-citizens. From the 17th cent, onwards the 
relations of the colonists, whether French, English, 
or Dutch, with the Indiana were those of perennial 
warfare and commercial exploitation, till the peace 
of the country was fully established and a more 
sensible and humane policy was gradually intro- 
duced. Mis.sionary eflforts were never entirely 
wanting. John Eliot (from 1646), David Brainerd 
(from 1743), and David Zeisberger (from 1745) 
gathered many thousands of Indians into Christian 
congregations of peaceful citizens, but again and 
again their work was destroyed by civil war. The 
later and more gradual settlement of Canada was 
advantageous to the Indian population, as the 
missions of all Churches were able to gain a hold, 
before land-grabbing and commercial greed came 
strongly to the fore. The first Protestant mission 
was begun in the Hudson’s Bay Territory in 1820 ; 
it has been developed largely by the C.M.S., and 
much heroic work was done by its pioneers among 
the sparse native population before the colonists 
came in. Now the whole dominion is parcelled 
out in dioceses of the Anglican Church, and 
work among the Indians is carried on by other 
denominations also, Presbyterians and Methodist.s 
being specially active. Since the separation from 
England the evangelizing of Indians in the U.S. 
has been more and more taken over by the various 
Churches, and the still pagan Indians are a small 
remnant. Their assimilation as citizens of the 
Republic is still an incomplete process. 

(c) Negroes . — These number (including coloured 
or mixed population), in the U.S. 9,827,763 (1910), 
and in the W. Indies 1,280,000. Their introduction 
into the latter dates from the Spanish conquest, into 
the U.S. from 1640. Organized missions among the 
U.S. Negroes practically began about 1860, but 
during their time of slavery large numbers had 
been Christianized, especially by the Methodists 
and Baptists. The bulk of these Negroes are now 
connected with the various Protestant Churches. 
In 1913 they contributed about 120,000 for home 
missions and £10,000 for foreign missions, besides 
maintenance of cliurches, ministiy, and education. 
The Negroes of Cuba and Haiti are but little 
touched by Protestant work, but in the remaining 
islands they are incorporated into self-supporting 
churches, the result of previou.s missionary eflbrt, 
and their economic condition is le.ss complicated by 


an overweight of white popnlation than in the U.S. 
They number about 1,000,000. 

(d) S. America . — The territory of Guiana is 
closely connected with the W. Indies, Anglicans, 
Moravians, and Alethodists have gathered converts 
amounting to 90,000. These are partly from among 
the E. Indian indentured coolies working on the 
sugar-plantations (who are also to be found on the 
islands). Catechists and clergy of Indian nation- 
ality work among them, and coolies returning home 
help to spread the faith in India. 

Of the 38,000,000 in S. America the aborigines 
number about 5,000,000, mostly belonging to the 
Koman Catholic Church. Protestant missions have 
touched them in Patagonia, where the work set on 
foot by the heroic pioneer, Allen Gardiner, changed 
the opinion of Charles Darwin as to the suscepti- 
bility of a savage race to higher culture. The 
Indians of the Chaco in Paraguay have also begun 
to come in, and the mission among them has been 
recognized by the government of the Republic as 
the best mediator between white and coloured 
peoples. 

ii. Africa. — (a) W. Africa . — It is this part of 
the continent that, owing to the slave-trade, has 
had the earliest and most intimate connexion with 
Protestant lands, especially with N. America. The 
endeavour to influence Africa directly by means of 
the liberated slave is chiefly represented by the 
little republic of Liberia, founded in 1824 by the 
American Colonisation Society. The Christian 
Negroes who settled there were hardly ripe for 
administering the Free State proclaimed in 1847, 
but from this centre work is being carried on by 
sundry societies among the neighbouring non- 
Christians. A certain number of American Negroes 
have been sent as missionaries to Africa by their 
Churches in the U.S. A., but the effective shaping 
of their work is a problem that awaits solution. 

The north-west coast of Africa as far as the 
Senegal borders on sparsely-inhabited Muham- 
madan territory which has scarcely been entered 
as yet. From this to the mouth of the Congo is 
the region of Protestant mission-work. 

At Sierra Leone the settling of liberated slaves 
began in 1808, after the abolition of the slave-trade, 
and its capital received the name Freetown. Up 
to 1846, 50,000 African slaves had been brought 
there, chiefly by British cruisers. For years great 
loss of life was experienced among the C.M.S. and 
other missionaries who worked there, and among 
the welter of tribes reprer-ented the only common 
language available was English. To some extent 
the varying elements were .sifted out, and Christ- 
ianity spread by means of those who rejoined their 
kindred elsew here. In 1852 an Anglican bishopric 
was constituted, and in 1S61 the Church, in w hich 
meanwhile education had spread rajridlj-, was made 
self-governing. It carries on missions among its 
pagan neighbours. Here and elsewhere in W. 
Africa the missionary come-s into contact increas- 
ingly with Muslims from the north. Among a 
population of 75,000 in the colony 57,000 are Prot- 
estant Christians. 

The Gold Coast Colony has a population of 
1 ,500,000. The western part is worked by Wesleyan 
missionaries, the eastern by the Basel Society. 
The latter, since 1828, has penetrated effectively 
into the back country formerly under Ashanti rule ; 
the Wesleyans, too, have moved into the northern 
territory. The country is being opened up by raO- 
w .-iys, and the rapid increase of commerce is enrich- 
ing the Christian community here as elsewhere in 
W. Africa, to the advantage of .self-support, but 
not alw-ays to that of .spiritual life and morals. 
Tlie Christian community now numbers upwards 
of 30,000. 

The German colony of Togoland, next on the 
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east, has considerably developed missionary work 
from that country, during the last few years, 
among the Ewe nation. Good linguistic work has 
been done. The community numlxjrs some thou- 
sands. 

The work in the lower basin and delta of the 
Niger has assumed increased importance since the 
constitution of Nigeria, the richest of Britain’s 
African possessions, as a Crown Colony, with a 
population of 18,000,000. The first mission stations 
(from 1846 onwards) were started to look after 
natives of the Yoruba country who had returned 
from Sierra Leone to their own people. Lagos, 
the great port of the palm-oil trade, and the large 
interior towns of Abeokuta and Ibadan were occu- 
pied, and considerable Christian communities were 
gathered, amounting (1913) in the Yoruba province 
to 50,000. Economic development is going on 
rapidly, and the demand for education, especially 
in English, is increasing year by year. 

After the Niger had been opened up by three 
voyages of exploration (1841, 1854, 1857), an African 
priest of the C.M.S., Samuel Crowther, was sent 
to this region. He planted several stations, and 
in 1864 was consecrated bishop. The work was 
carried on by Africans, with some vicissitudes but 
with substantial progress, till Crowther’s death in 
1891, when W. Equatorial Africa was placed under 
an English bishop, assisted by two Africans, the 
wealthy churches of the Delta being granted self- 
government. In N. Nigeria the town of Lokoja 
had been occupied in 1865, hut it was not till the 
end of the century that an effective advance was 
made into this territory, where a predominantly 
Muhammadan population alternates with large 
patches of paganism, while the spread of Islam 
continues in a southerly direction. The work here 
is still in its beginnings. In Calabar at the south- 
east corner of Nigeria a Christian community of 
11,000 has been gathered in by the U.F.C. mission. 

Kamerun, a German colony since 1884, was origin- 
ally evangelized by English Baptists, but their 
work was taken over mainly by the Basel Society, 
who were pushing into the back country before 
the outbreak of the great European war. The 
Chri.stians number about 15,000 out of an estimated 
population of 3,000,000. 

The Congo River was first opened up completely 
by Stanley in 1876-77, and the Congo Free State, 
under the protection of Belgium, has been the 
scene of rapid missionary advance along the river. 
Yakuso, the furthest point, near Stanleyville, is 
1260 miles from the mouth. Among the first ex- 
plorers in detail were the English Baptists G. Gren- 
fell and M'. H. Bentley from 1879 onwards. Other 
missionaries of various nationalities followed. 
Owing to the difficulties of climate and the great 
multitude of tribes and languages, progress has 
been limited, but some dozen societies are now at 
work in this area. Indigenous churches are being 
formed, and elementarj- education is being pushed. 

The characteristic problems of the W. African 
missions generally are presented by the con-tant 
advance of I'lam from the north, the demoraliza- 
tion of commercial intercourse caused by the liquor- 
trade, and the unsettling elleets of a rapid acquisi- 
tion of wealth formerly undreamt of. On the 
other hand, the removal of the evils connected 
with the slave-trade, the increase in prosperity and 
intelligence, and the creation of a Christian standard 
of conscience and morals, with the opportunity 
given to the native.s of rising to a higher life, are 
elements in appreciable progress towards the re- 
generation of the Negro pecq.les. 

{b) S. Africa . — In this we include the regions 
.south of the river Kunene on the east and the 
Zambesi on the west. It contains three .African 
races ; the Bantu (including Zulus and Kafirs), the 


Nama or Hottentot, and the Bushman, the ia.st 
two scarcely remaining pure, the first virile and 
prolific. The climate bemg temperate, Christian- 
ity has spread by immigration from western nations, 
and the white population is reckoned at 1,300,000. 
Hence the racial problem is at its acutest in S. 
Africa, and it specially affects the work of missions, 
which aim at raising the native populations to a 
higher level, religious, moral, and social, and at 
giving them the best education which they are 
capable of assimilating. The earliest Dutch colon- 
ists regarded the natives as an inferior chass of 
beings whom it was both lawful and expedient to 
keep in subjection, and this attitude has not been 
confined to one section of the white races. Thus 
there has been a persistent prejudice against, and 
often actual antagonism to, the work of missions, 
sometimes aggravated by lack of prudence on the 
part of the missionary and by unbalanced policy on 
the part of t he government. The conviction is gain- 
ing ground, however, that without the moral influ- 
ence of Christianity the problems resulting from 
the contact and blending of tw'o cultures cannot be 
thoroughly solved. Among some 4,000,000 natives 
there are now about 750, 0(X) Christians, the result 
of the work of 30 missionary societies belonging to 
8 nationalities. The racial factor is especially in 
evidence in the ‘ Ethiopian Movement,’ comptosed 
of groups of congregations who in 1892 formally 
seceded from their missionary connexions. Some 
of them in 1899 joined the .Anglican Church as ‘ the 
Ethiopian Order’ ; the remainder do not appear to 
be progressive either in internal life or in external 
expansion. 

In what became in 1886 German S.AV. Africa 
the principal work has been done by German mis- 
sionaries of the Rhenish Society since the forties. 
The fruits of their persevering and systematic 
eftorts have suffered greatly through colonial wars. 
Protestant Christians in the colony number, by last 
figures, 13,000. 

The largest indigenous Christian population is in 
Cape Colony, numbering 1,145,000 out of a total of 
2,500,000 ; it comprises westwards, broadly peak- 
ing, bastardized Hottentots, and, eastwards, Kafirs 
of relatively pure race. The Moravians, who 
began work in 1737, were followed in 1799 by the 

L. M.S., whose missions in Bechuanaland are re- 
markable for their great pioneers, R. Moffat and, 
above all, Livingstone. Through the persistence 
of John ^lackenzie and the intervention of the 
British Government, all attempts to block the 
northward way of the missionary were frustrated, 
and the path of the gospel was opiened up to the C. 
-African lakes and eventually from the Cape to 
Cairo. The converts of the L.M.S. in Cape Colony 
now form a Congregational Union with some 
35,000 adherents. Eflorts of later dates are repre- 
sented by the adherents of the AA'esleyans (over 
90,000, now independently organized), Rhenish 

M. S. (16,000), Berlin M.S. (50,000), and Scottish 
Presbyterians (25,000). The majority of the 
white colonists belong to the Dutch “Reformed 
Church, which for a long time held aloof from 
missionary work. Since the middle of the 19th 
cent, its attitude has changed, and it carries on 
missions within and beyond Cape Colony. In the 
latter it counts over 80,000 native Chrikians, the 
majority of whom are under the chari'e of its 
rarochial clergy. The Anglican Church in the 
three dioceses of the Colony claims over 70,000 
adherents. 

Ann.ng the Zulus and Swazis of Natal the work 
of many denominations has been greatly hindered 
by frequent and destructive wars, but Christian 
congregations have grown, and some converts have 
been gained from among the Indian coolies. Basuto- 
land, blessed with a more quiet develojiment since 
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it became a Crown Colony in 1884, has been worked 
principally by the Paris M.S., which now counts 
about 70,000 adherents. Among the Beehuanas 
of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony Dutch, 
Anglican, Wesleyan, and Lutheran missions have 
gathered a Christian community of considerable 
importance. The problems of moral and social 
development are greatly complicated by the con- 
gestion of labourers, both Christian and non-Christ- 
ian, in the mine compounds of Johannesburg and 
the Rand. The thinly-poprrlated Bechuanaland 
Protectorate includes Khama’s Country', where a 
Christian African prince rules his people well. 

Madagascar has been a land of great vicissitudes 
in missionary work. The first missionaries of 
the L.M.S. began work with considerable success 
among the Hovas, the ruling race of the central 
rovince, in 1820. In 1836 the accession of a 
ostile qireen brought about the exptrlsion of the 
missionaries, and for twenty-five years the Christ- 
ians were severely persecuted, yet they increased 
considerably. Itr 1861 a new ruler recalled the 
missionaries, and, when another queen was bap- 
tized in 1869, conversions began in masses. To 
cope with the situation other societies. Friends, 
S.P.G., and Norwegians, entered the island. In 
1895 Madagascar was annexed by France, and 
Protestant mission work was so severely hampered 
that the L.M.S. was fain to give over a large part 
of its work to the Paris M.S. The total number 
of Protestant Christians in Madagascar is esti- 
mated now at 287,000, while the scholars number 
44,577. 

(c) E. and C. Africa . — Missionaries helped to 
open up these lands both from the east coast and 
from the interior southwards. In 1844 Ludwig 
Krapf, a German in C.M.S. service, landed on the 
island of Mombasa and began work on the main- 
land opposite. He planned (1) to carry a chain of 
mission stations across Africa from Mombasa to 
Gabun ; (2) to establish on the east coast a colony 
for liberated slaves like that in Sierra Leone on 
the west ; and (3) to work for an African ministry 
under an African bishop. The second of these 
objects was accomplished at Freetown in 1874 ; the 
first and third are in process of realization now. 
In 1846 Krapf was joined by Johann Rebmann. 
After nine years Krapf was invalided ; Rebmann 
held on for twenty-nine years. By their discovery 
of the snow-peaks of Kilimanjaro and Kenia on 
the equator, and of the great inland-sea of Nyanza, 
they revolutionized the geography of C. Africa, 
and their linguistic labours prepared the way for 
later workers in a fruitful field. 

The yet greater work of D ■ 'IT' ' ; art 

of history. From his first ' ■ ■ ■ r in 

S. Africa he constantly pressed northwards, crossed 
Africa from east to west, and opened up the lake 
regions of Nyasa and Tanganyika, exploring cease- 
lessly till he died at Ilala in 1873. In his opinion 
the end of the geographical feat was the beginning 
of the missionary enterprise. He desired to uproot 
the slave-trade, and to open up Africa to legiti- 
mate commerce and to Christian culture with 
faith as its root. The Universities Mission to 
Central Africa undertaken by members of the 
Church of England, the L.M.S. mission on Lake 
Tanganyika, and the Scottish Presbyterian missions 
in Nyasaland are the direct results of his lifework ; 
but it affected the whole missionary enterprise of 
inland Africa. To Stanley it was given to com- 
plete the work of Livingstone by his exploration 
of the Congo vaUey, and in the course of it he 
gave the impulse wmch has resulted in the forma- 
tion of a virile Christian State in the centre of 
Africa, now the kingdom of Uganda Stanley 
found the king, Mutesa, hesitating between the 
claims of Christianity and Islam. Through a 
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Swahili Christian interjireter he put the Christian 
case before the monarch and straightway appealed 
to English Christendom to enter this open door. 
The result was the sending of the well-known 
C.M.S. mission in 1875. The murder of James 
Hannington and the barbarous persecution of the 
early converts only serv'ed to increase zeal and 
enthusiasm. After sundry conflicts and imminent 
risk of abandonment by the Colonial Office, Uganda 
became a British Protectorate, under which mission 
work has gone forward peacefully. The country 
now contains 96,000 Protestant Christians, with a 
somewhat larger number of Roman Catholics and 
a smaller number of Muhammadans. The schools 
contain scholars up to a secondary standard. The 
growing Church now' forms an effectual breakwater 
against the rising tide of Islam. 

The two protectorates of E. Africa, the English 
and the German, have each brought the country 
under civilized administration, and the British 
Government has opened up its territory by a rail- 
way, preceded or accompanied by missionaries. 
The English work in German territory has been 
partly made over to German missions since the 
establishment of the colony in 1884, but a group 
of C.M.S. missions remains round Mpwapwa, and 
another of the U.M.C. A. opposite Zanzibar. The 
German work is chiefly on the northern frontier 
and on the north shore of Lake Nyasa and its 
vicinity. The principal missions of the Nyasaland 
Protectorate are those of the Scottish churches, 
with the two industrial centres of Livingstonia in 
the north and Blantyre in the south — fit memorials 
of the great Scottish missionary pioneer. His 
successors have seen the slave-trade entirely wiped 
out and fierce animist tribes subdued by the influ- 
ence of Christian love, exemplified in medical 
missions, and brought under training in civilized 
industry and commerce. The Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan in its Muhammadan parts is closed to mis- 
sionary effort by government ruling; among the 
pagan Dinkas, Azandi, and other tribes missionary 
work is in its first stages. 

iii. Oceania. — Missions in Oceania date from 
1769, and owe their first impulse to the intere.st 
excited by the story of Cook’s voyages in the South 
Seas. The major part of this area is suitable for 
European colonization, and the aborigines belong 
to more or less primitive states of culture, in which 
their physical as well as mental stamina has re- 
mained weakly. Owing partly to this and partly 
to unscrupulous exploitation by white settlers and 
traders, the result of contact with the white races 
has been the rapid diminution, and in some cases, 
as in Tasmania, the entire extinction, of the native 
races. The work of missions has therefore largely 
consisted in the rescue of weaker races from exter- 
mination through contact with exponents of higher 
civilizations not imbued with the Christian spirit. 
In no part of the world have the results of missions 
been more rapid and w'ide-spread, but stability is 
sometimes latdving. The effects of kidnapping, 
strong drink, and disease have been appreciably 
counteracted. 

Work in New Zealand was started by Samuel 
Marsden in 1814, and after a time made rapid pro- 
gress. In 1840 the islands became a British colony ; 
unfortunately wars broke out, and in 1864 the 
strong Hau Hau apostasy, a recrudescence of 
pagan cults mixed with Christian heresies, drew 
away great numbers. In spite of this the leading 
missions of the C.M.S. and Wesleyans were able, 
before the end of the century, to make over their 
converts to the local Church organizations. The 
New Zealand Parliament also has its Maori 
members. The Maori population of New Zealand 
is about 50,000, of whom some 30,000 belong to 
Reformed communions. There appears to be some 
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hope that, in place of declining, the native popula- 
tion is beginning to increase. 

In Australia the aborigines have dwindled to 

74.000, living mostly in the northern parts of the 
continent. After several abortive attempts mis- 
sion.s, with a strong industrial element, have been 
continuously carried on since 1851 by English 
bodies of various denominations, as well as by 
Moravians and Lutherans. Despite pessimism, 
the aborigines have proved susceptible to the 
elevating influence of the gospel, and decadence 
has been to some extent arrested, though inde- 
pendence is not yet in sight. The number of Prot- 
estant Christians is computed at 6000. 

The Islands of the Pacific may be roughly 
grouped into Polynesia (south of Hawaii), Melanesia 
(west of Polynesia), and Micronesia (north of 
Melanesia). Among the larger islands of Poly- 
nesia, Hawaii, now a United States territory with 
Honolulu for its capital, was first evangelized by 
the American Board from 18'20 onwards and Christ- 
ianized within fifty years, ft has sent out and 
■supported missionaries to several other islands. 
Tahiti, occupied by missionaries of the L.M.S., had 
a similar history, but after the annexation of the 
group by France it became necessary to transfer 
the work to the Paris M.S. Raiatea, the sphere of 
the famous John Williams, has remained in British 
connexion. In the Tonga and Viti, or Fiji, 
Islands the Wesleyans have been the principal 
workers. Practically the entire population is 
Christian, and is ettioiently ruled by princes of the 
same faith. Education is uude-spread, and evan- 
gelists from Fiji have carried the faith to many 
other islands. 

Melanesia has a population of 475,000, of whom 
111,000 aie Protestant Christians. The gathering 
in of these numbers has cost not a few missionary 
lives, owing to resentment on the part of islanders 
who had been oppressed by traders. The mission- 
aries are British, German, Dutch, and Norwegian. 
The martyrdom of Bishop Patteson in 1871 callecl 
forth much enthusiasm and service, and during 
his long life John G. Paton of the United Presby- 
terian Mission .saw 20,000 natives converted in the 
New Hebrides and contributing £1300 in one year 
for Church ]Jurposes. 

On the Micronesian Islands, now under British, 
German, and American protection, developments 
since 1852 have been similar. Missionaries from 
Australia have taken part. Roman Catholic work 
is stronger here than in the other Islands ; out 
of 30,000 Christians the Roman Catholics claim 
12,iXi0. 

New Guinea, or Papua, was first entered in 1871, 
when Christians from L. M.S. missions in Polynesia 
volunteered for the work, in which many of them 
laid down their lives. They had a great leader in 
.James Chalmers (1876-1901). The Christians now 
number 35,000. Anglicau, We.sleyan, German, 
and Dnt< h missionaries have taken part. 

In various parts of Oceania, especially Australia, 
Hawaii, and Fiji, missionary work is carried on 
among the -Usiatic immigrants from India, Japan, 
and China with the help of native preachers from 
those countries, not without some result. The 
barriers of caste and social opposition are less rigid 
than at home, but the restraints of conventional 
moralitj' are also loosened. 

The total population of Oceania, excluding 
Australia and New Zealand, is reckoned at some 

2.000. 01X), of whom 320,t>'Xi are Christians. 

iv. IxDIA. — The impact of Christianity on India 
has Ijeen conditioned by certain outstanding 
features of the land and people. The peninsula is 
isolated by land and sea. The culture of the 

eople ranges from the most primitive to a highly 

evelopjed, thotigh .stationary, form. Its religion 


contains a similar variety of cults, ranging from 
spiritual adoration to cruel and obscene orgies, 
all bound together inteUectually by a subtle 
pantheistic philosophy, sociaUy by the unique 
system of caste (j.f.). Its contact with the outer 
world during recent centuries has been mainly 
through the immigration of foreign invaders, who 
have brought with them the monotheistic religion 
and polity of Islam, so that Indian Musalmans 
now constitute by far the largest Muslim nation 
of the world. Most recently, however, India has 
come into connexion with a seafaring nation of the 
West more intimately than any other Asiatic land. 
Here, as elsewhere, the missionary has employed 
in the first instance the agencies of preaching and 
persuasion, but the form which the results of his 
work have assumed has mainly been determined 
by the conditions of the classes to whom he has 
addressed his message. To bring out the chief 
features of it, we may deal with ‘ mass movements,’ 
education, and philanthropy as main channels of 
evangelization. 

The earliest form of Christianity in India is that 
of the Syrian Churches of Travancore and Cochin, 
which probably owe their origin to the Nestorian 
community of Persia, whose members traded with 
the Malabar Coast in their early days. From 
about the 4th cent, a trading and landholding 
community accepted the Christian faith, and has 
continued as a local caste to the present day. 
Early in the last century they were aroused from 
lethargy by contact with Anglican Christianity, 
and the work of the C.M.S., first in combination, 
and afterwards side bv side, with the Syrians, has 
stimulated reform and progress, both in education 
and in evangelizing zeal. The work of St. F’rancis 
Xavier, Roferto du Nobili, and other great Roman 
Catholic missionaries of the Portuguese period is 
principally in evidence now in the masses of fisher 
folk and other labouring castes in the west and 
south of India ; and in the earliest Protestant 
missions the same factor of community-movements 
appears. In the Danish-Halle Mission of the 18th 
cent, the gi'eatest name is that of C. F. Schwartz 
(landed 1750, died 1798). The 20,000 Christians 
whom he gathered in Tanjore and elsewhere were 
mainly from the village labourers. After his death 
the work dwindled, till it was taken over by the 
Anglican Church, and during the first half of the 
19th cent, the work of the C.M.S. and S.P.G. in 
Tinnevelly (principally among the palm-tree 
climbers), together with that of the L.M.S. in 
S. Travancore, yielded much more than half the 
entire number of Protestant converts in India, and 
naturally also the best organized churches. In 
1851 these missions had 51,355 adherents, the 
remainder of the Madras Presidency 23,821, and 
all the rest of India 16,916. In the succeeding 
sixty years these missions and others in S. India 
have greatly developed, largely through the agency 
of American societies. The Protestant Christians 
now numl)er 870,425 (besides over a million and a 
hj^' Roman Catholics and Syrians), and they con- 
tribute £33,721 to the support of worship and 
schools. The Indiw ministry includes 492 or- 
dained men as against 487 foreign missionaries, 
and the self-administration of the churches is on 
the increase. Self-extension, too, is shou-n by the 
activity of more than one mission of the Indian 
Churches. The largest is the Tinnevelly Mission- 
ary Society, with an income of 12,000 rupees, 4 
ordained men, and 2000 converts in a mission 
which they carry on in the Nizam’s territory. 
Part of their work was made over to the diocese of 
the first Indian bishop, V. Azariah of Domakal, 
when he was consecrated in 1913. 

In Travancore a similar movement has made 
headway in the L.M.S. and C.M.S. missions, which 
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now number 73,000 and 57,000 Christians respec- 
tively. Still more wide-spread is the movement 
in the Telugu country north of Madras. Here, 
especially since the great famine of 1877-78, the 
out-caste \Tllage labourer's have pressed into the 
churches in myriads. The Christians belonging 
to Anglicans, American Baptists, Lutherans, and 
others are estimated at some loO.ckX). 

In Bengal an older movement in the forties of 
the last century left a considerable church in the 
Nadiya district ; more recently the Namasudras 
of E. Bengal are turning their hopes towards 
Christianity, and the B.M.S. has admitted some 
hundreds from among them. In the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh the Chamars (leather- 
workers) and sweepers have been principally 
gathered in by the American Methodist Episco- 
palians, who record congregations numbering 

102.000 adherents, while other Protestant missions 
have 22,000. The most rapid movement during 
the last decade was in the Panjab, where the 
Christians entered in the government Census 
returns had increased from 37,000 in 1901 to 

163.000 in 1911 chiefly in the American Presby- 
terian missions. 

The movements among the Indian village pro- 
letariat which have resulted in these large and 
grooving accessions to Christianity all form part of 
one upward tendency of populations representing 
pre-Aryan inhabitants, enslaved by the Aryan 
conquerors and kept for millenniums in servitude, 
but now aflbrded the opportunity of emancipation 
by rulers whose political and social ideals are bound 
up with Christianity and whose rule has been 
accompanied by active Christian efforts of teaching 
and philanthropy. The effect of these efforts in 
raising the masses who have responded to them is 
expressed thus by the Hindu Census superintendent 
of the Mysore State : 

* The enlightening influence of Christianity is patent in the 
higher standard of comfort of the converts, and their sober, 
disciplined and busy lives' (Census of India, 1911, Calcutta, 
1913, vol. i. pt. 1. p. 13S). 

To this we may add that evidences of spiritual 
regeneration and devotional life are also to be 
found. 

The populations so far referred to are the ‘ un- 
touchables ’ who live among the Hindus and 
Musalmans of the plains. They may number 
(accuracy is very difficult to secure) some 30,000,000. 
But there are some 10,000,000 more of non-Hindu 
aborigines, living mainly in hOly regions, among 
whom the Christian faith has found ready entry. 
Such are the Karens of Burma, the Khasis of 
Assam, the Kols and Santals in Bengal. The 
Christian communities among these amount to 
some 200,000 persons. Both among these and 
among the out-castes the expansion of the move- 
ment appears to be limited only by the capacity of 
the Christian Church adequately to shepherd and 
educate the candidates for discipieship. The effect 
of education and Christian influence in raising the 
status of the Christian community as compared 
with its Hindu and Muhammadan neighbours has 
been very marked. .Some progre.s.s has been made 
in improving their position as agriculturis,ts ; in 
the Panjab the Christians have been recognized by 
Government as an agricultural tribe, and in the 
irrigation colonies there are several flourishing 
villages of Christian cultivators, holding land 
direct from the State. I 

Education of a simple kind, including that of 
girls, was from the first a regular part of mission- 
ary activity, but it was brought into prominence 
by the Scottish missionary, Alexander Dufi (1830- 
57). He set out to evangelize the upper classes 
of Bengal by means of higher education, given 
through the medium of the English language. 


which, through the ett'orts of Macaulay and others, 
had already been adopted by Government as the 
vehicle of learning for India. Duff' was assisted in 
his plans by Raja Ram Mohan Ray, the founder 
of the Brahma Samaj {q.v.). Duff’s converts were 
counted rather by the score than by the hundred, 
but they included men who made their mark on 
the Christian Church as leaders throughout N. 
India. His school also had a powerful effect on 
the development of the Brahma Samaj and other 
liberal movements in Hinduism, and not less did 
he influence the educational policy of the Govern- 
ment of India, which in 1854 founded departments 
of public instruction, and in 1857 established 
universities in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
followed later by others in Lahore and Allahabad, 
and recently by a Hindu university at Benares 
and a Muslim one at Aligarh. Duff’s school soon 
developed into a college, and no fewer than 8 
other colleges were founded in different parts of 
India during Duff’s lifetime. The most noteworthy 
contemporary of Duff' as an educator was John 
IVilson of Bombay, who founded the college whieli 
bears his name, and added to his English work a 
profound acquaintance with Hinduism. There are 
now 38 Protestant missionary colleges in India, 
containing, in 1912, 5447 students, including 61 
women, the latter practically all Christians. Of 
the total, 4481 students were Hindus, 530 Mu- 
hammadans, and 436 Christians. There is a fully- 
organized missionary college for women in Luck- 
now ; and a college department works in connexion 
with a gii'ls’ high school in Lahore. 

The work of elementary and secondary education 
was powerfully forwarded by the system of grants- 
iu-aid which the Government instituted in 1854. 
The grants are made in proportion to the educa- 
tional efficiency of schools, regardless of the religion 
of the managers. Educational efficiency being 
greatest among the missionaries, they have earned 
the chief portion of the grants, though their lead 
in this respect is no longer so marked as it was. 
Their secondary schools number 283, with 62,602 
boys and 8400 girls ; 880 boarding-schools contain 
22,193 boys and 17,W6 girls, all Christian. In 87 
theological schools 1852 students are in training, 
and 127 training-schools have 1904 male and 1173 
female students. The boarding-schools are partly 
secondary and partly primary. The result of 
secondary education in conversions has been small, 
but the influence on social ideals and practice and 
on religions thought has been very great. The 
care bestowed on the education of the Christian 
community, especially the women, has made it, 
with the exception of the Parsis, the most literate 
in India, far above the average of the Hindus 
generally, and little, if any, behind the Brahman.s. 
The number of Christian officials and teachers is 
large in proportion to the size of the community, 
and it is not easy to keep pace with their need for 
a highly educated ministry, while satisfying the 
wants of the large rural populations. The pro- 
vision of elementary education for these is the 
most urgent missionary problem of the day. True, 
the elementary pupils in mission schools through- 
out India number about 450,0(X), but the great 
majority of these are non-Christi.an. In missionary 
colleges and schools of every kind 576,371 persons 
were being educated in 1912 — about one in ten of 
ail pupils. 

Christian literatme took its first effective start 
with the work of the great pioneer, William Carey 
(1793-1834). Together with Marshman and Ward, 
lie worked chiefly at Bible translations into a 
multitude of different languages, and also founded 
a missionary college in Serampore. Most of these 
versions were mere ballons d'essai, but the Bengali 
became the foundation of all further work in that 
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tongue. Henry Martyn at the same time iiro- 
cluced hi^ remaikahle Uidu version of the NT, and 
a long line of translators and authors followed, 
supported by the publishing societies mentioned 
above. Krishna Mohan Banerjea among Hindu 
con\ ert.s, Tmad-al-Din among Muslims, and John 
Murdoch among Englisli writers and publishers 
of Christian literature are outstanding names. 
Besides Bible versions there is also an incipient 
Christian literature in all the principal Indian lan- 
guages, amounting in some of them to several 
hundred works. These are directed both to the 
training of the Christian Church and to convincing 
and persuading outsiders. 

Among the philanthropic auxiliaries to the 
gospel message, medical work takes a foremost 
lace. The eft'ective prosecution of this in India 
ates from the middle of last century, when W. 
Lockhart of the L.M.S. was sent to Travancore, 
and Henry M. Scudder of the American Board to 
Ceylon. The chain of medical missions on the N. W. 
E rentier wa.s beg un in Kashmir in 1864, and has since 
then extended to Peshawar, Bannu, Dera Ismail 
Khan, and tjiietta. The attitude of a turbulent, 
fanatical, and treacherous Muhammadan popula- 
tion has been greatly modified by the work of medi- 
cal nd.s^ions, and, while converts have shown their 
faithtulness in martyrdom, Christian Scriptures 
and literature, illustrated by the example of dis- 
interested Christian love, have penetrated far into 
regions otherwi.se inaccessible to the missionary. 
Similar effects have been produced on the intoler- 
ance of the caste-proud Hindu, and, while suffering 
is impartially relieved, regardless of creed or con- 
dition, the ministry of healing has brought many 
to the discipleship of the Healer. The first qualified 
woman-doctor came to India in 1880, though medi- 
cal work by women had been carried on long before. 
Medical missionary women have led the way in 
relieving the once hopeless suffering of secluded 
Indian womanhood, given over to treatment by 
ignorant and clumsy midwives and barber-women. 
Of tlie Indian women-doctor.s now serving umler 
the Dufferin Fund and other public bodies the great 
majority are Chiistians, with a sprinkling from the 
Brahma Samaj. 

Closely allied uith general medical work is that 
of the leper nu>sion.s. Of the unfortunate leper 
community, hitherto uncared for, several thousands 
are under care in Christian institutions, and many 
of them have accepted Christianity. Christian 
institutions for the blind and the deaf and dumb 
are the only ones for these classes in India. Famine 
orphanages are common, and have furnished an 
appreciable fraction of the Christian community, 
especially in N. India ; these have in recent years 
found imitators among non-Christians, and, owing 
to the influence and example of mission schools 
and colleges, the conception and practice of social 
service are spreading among Indian .students, as 
shown by the soi iety of the ‘Servants of India,' 
promoted by G. K. Gokhale. 

India affords the largest and most influential 
.sphere of work among the Muslims of the world. 
Its Musalman community numbers 65,000,000, and 
it is both specifically Indian in type .and cosmo- 
politan by ties of religion — a fact which gives this 
community a greater political importance than 
its numerical proportion to the Hindu population 
would warrant. The largest Muhammad.an com- 
munity of India, that of Bengal, now numbering 
24,000,000, came under British rule after the battle 
of Plassey in 1757, but the first effective Christian 
work among them was done by the chaplain- 
missionary Henry Maitjur when he translated the 
NT and raiuh of the OT into the Muhammadan 
lingiw franca of India — the Uulu, or camp dialect 
of Hindostani. His one convert, 'Abd-al-Masi^, 


was the forerunner of many ex- Muslims who have 
joined the Christian ministry. It is impossible to 
estimate accurately the number of converts among 
the laity, but v.ith their descendants they must 
run into several myriads. The circulation of the 
Scriptures, which the Muslim professedly recog- 
nizes as divine, is especially effective as a means of 
evangelism. 

Among the Buddhists of Burma and S. Ceylon 
the resrrits of work have been similar to those 
among the middle classes in India; i.e., coiiver- 
sions have been sporadic, occasionally in families, 
with here and there outstanding personalities. 
The Census of 1911 gave the number of Protestant 
Christians in India as 1,452,759, compared with 
970,385 in 1901. The largest proportion is in S. 
India (626,000), where the work has been established 
longest and is most systematic. The distribution 
elsewhere varies chiefly according to the incidence 
of mass movement.s. Protestant Christians in 
other parts number : Bengal, 178,000 ; United Pro- 
vinces, 135,000; Panjab, 155,000; Bombay, 51,000; 
CentrM Provinces and C. India, 24,000. In the 
native States they are generally fewer — e.g., 
Haidarabad, 29,000 ; Mysore, 9,000 ; Panjab States, 
500 ; Kashmir, 700. 

Syncretism, in the shape of reform movements, 
both religious and social, is much in evidence. 
The earliest organized body of this kind is the 
theistic Brahma Samaj, founded in 1828 by Raja 
Ram Mohan Ray — a small sect, but influential 
owing to the social standing, literary ability, 
and philanthropic zeal of its members. The tesmh- 
ing of its sections ranges from a modified Hinduism 
to a kind of Unitarian Christianity with Indian 
atmosphere. TheAryaSamaj (g'.u.),foundedin 1875 
by Dayanand Sarasvatl, represents a cruder modi- 
fication of original Hinduism, professing to hold 
to the "Fedas as absolutely inspired, and accord- 
ingly forcing their interpretation to fit modern 
standards. It has a strong political and nationalist 
vein, and is bitterly hostile to Christianity ; but it 
has done good work in the cause of education and 
social reform. It prevails chiefly in the Punjab 
and United Provinces. In Bombay the Prarthana 
Samaj (q.v.) doc.s a similar work. These bodies, 
following missionary example, are beginning to 
interest themselves in the amelioration of the 
depressed classes by education, and the Arya Samaj 
actually admits them and also Muhammadans into 
the ‘ Vedic religion ’ by a ceremony of purification 
(htddhl). 

Modernist movement among the Muhammadans 
dates from the efforts of Sir Saj^Id Ahmad, who 
began in 1858 to arouse ’ ' ' ’ ' ' ' ‘ 

the imperative need for 1 

re.sulted in the establishment of the Anglo- 
Muhammadan College at Aligarh and the All- 
Indian Muslim Conference. It has also produced 
something of a school of liberal theology. A more 
wide-apread movement was inaugurated by Ghulam 
Ahmad of (Jiulian in the Punjab in the year 
1879. He, like Dayanand, harked back to his 
sacred Scriptures, and treated the Qur’an a.s 
verbally inspired, interpreting it in a new fashion 
with an eye to modem thought. This sect, too, 
is strongly opposed to Christianity, and some 
members of it have started a mission to England at 
AVoking. Despite their attitude of opposition, 
these new sects all owe more or less of their origina- 
ting impulse and of their specific doctrine to the 
message of Christian missions. The Indian national 
movement has a tendency to bring the reformed 
sects nearer together, and its influence is being felt 
in the Christian community also in a certain 
touchiness and impatience of foreign influence. 
-Vt the same time there are signs of an increased 
1 feeling of responsibility for the evangelization of 
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India, marked by the establishment of the National 
Missionary Society and other efforts. 

The Dutch possessions known as Indonesia were 
previously under Hindu rule, but since the I2th 
cent, they have gradually been overrun by Muslim 
chieftains, and out of the total population of 

38.000. 000 all but 2,000,000 are now Muhammadan. 
The Dutch East India Company, while building 
up its Eastern empire, also Christianized the 
natives after a fashion, but their condition at the 
beginning of the 19th cent, was very low. Since 
then it has improved, and the so-called permanent 
congregations (gevestigte gemeenten) are under the 
care of clergy appointed and maintained by the 
State ; churches of later converts are from time to 
time placed under this organization. Modern 
missionary work began in the second decade of last 
century, and has been carried on mainly by Dutch 
and German missionaries on the four principal 
islands of Sumatra, Java, Celebes, and Borneo, as 
ivell as on some of the smaller ones. Large numbers 
of converts have been gathered in Jav'a, in the 
Batak country on the north coast of Sumatra, and in 
the Minahassa district of Celebes. In the second 
of these an effective barrier has been erected to the 
inland advance of Islam. The total number of con- 
verts from Islam in these islands is estimated at 

40.000. 

V. China. — In contrast with India, China has 
but one standard language and literature, and may 
therefore be regarded as a unity, despite its size 
and diversity. Modern missionary work was 
liegun by Eobert Morrison of the L.M.S. in 1807. 
He baptized tlie first convert in 1814, and before 
his death (1834) he had translated the Bible into 
Chinese, besides writing many pamphlets. But 
neither he nor hLs colleague, Robert Milne, was 
able to enter the jealously-guarded empire of 
China ; they could only reside in the Portuguese 
settlement of Macao or in British tereitory at 
Malacca. The opening of China to foreign inter- 
course, including missionary efl'ort, was the re.sult 
of a series of wars, internal and external, the first 
of which, whUe it helped to admit the missionary, 
did much to discredit his message. The three 
‘ opium wars ’ of 1842, 1858, and 1860 resulted in 
the opening of twenty -four ‘ treaty ports ’ to foreign 
intercourse, and it w as in these, especially Shanghai, 
Hangchow, Tient.sin, and Canton, tliat Protestant 
missions first gained a footing. Up to 1850, 3 
English societies, 1 German, and 7 American had 
begun work, and the converts may have amounted 
to 100. The preponderance of American workers 
in China became more marked as time went on, 
and the same is true of Japan. 

The next great convulsion was an internal one, 
the Taiping rebellion, which lasteil from 1850 to 1 
1864, and was eventually suppressed by the ‘ever 
victorious army’ of a TVestem leader, General 
Charle.s George Gordon, himself in deep sympathy 
with Christian missions. The leader of the re- 
bellion hud once come under the influence of a 
Christian missionary, and he claimed to have re- 
ceded a divine revelation to destroy idolatiy and 
to put an end to the ISIanchu dymi'ty. The second 
of these aims was accomidished half a century later 
by another great convulsion, and we may believe | 
that the Taipings did much towards preparing the 
way for the first, which is yet to come; but we 
may also be th.inkful that their icunoelasm did not 
prematurely succeed before tlie eon.structive forces 
of Christian laith and practice were re.ady to step 
into the breacli. Meanwhile, mission-s on the coast 
were increasing their work, and the j’ear after 
interior China ha<l been quieted (1865) Hudson 
Taylor formed the China Inland ilission, whicli 
led the way to the lormatiou of a network of . 
stations during the last half century, now extend- ■ 


ing to the remotest interior of the Republic. This 
mission alone now numbers 1076 foreign mission- 
aries, as against 473 of all societies and nationalities 
in 1877. In that year the number of converts was 
reckoned at 13,000. 

The final break-up of the Manchu dynasty was 
first marked by the Boxer outbreak of 1900, directed, 
with the connivance of the Empress, against both 
foreigners and Chinese Christians; 135 mission- 
aries, with 53 of their children, were killed, and 
some 16,000 Chinese Christians were massacred, 
many of them accepting death willingly rather 
than deny the faith. A strong impression was 
created by the refusal of missionary societies to 
accept a money i ndemnity from the Chinese Govern- 
ment for the missionary lives laid down freely for 
the gospel. During the succeeding decade the 
number of foreign missionaries in China increased 
almost 50 per cent (2785 to 4175, including wives 
of missionaries), and the number of converts more 
than doubled (204,672 to 469,896 in 1910). In 1913 
the number of ‘ full members ’ was given as 235,303. 
Counting children and other adherents who are not 
included in their statistics by many bodies, the 
total may be estimated at about 500,000. Foreign 
missionaries, including wives, are 5186, and Chinese 
workers 17,879. 

The revolution of 1911-12 was the final stage in 
the opening up of China to Western culture and 
Christianity. There has, it is true, been a slight 
reaction from the abolition of Confucianism as the 
religion of the State, but a stronger power than 
the iconoclasm of the Taipings is .snaking the 
foundations of the old cults, namely the re-casting 
of the world-old system of Chinese education in 
W'estern and 20th cent, mould.s. Moreover, the 
official request made by the Chinese Government 
on 27th April 1913 for the prayers of its Christian 
subjects, whatever motives of policy may have in- 
spired it, w'as a recognition of Christianity as a 
power affecting deeply the interests of tlie nation ; 
and Sun Yat Sen, the leader of the Cantonese 
revolutionary section and almost of the Republic, 
is a Christian who seeks to model his political 
policy on the principles of the Bible. Happily, 
too, the establishment of the Chinese Republic has 
coincided with the final abolition of the Indian 
opium traffic once forced on China by Britain. 

The situation thus created has ottered to the 
Christian Churches unexampled opportunities of 
access to the educated classes of China. These had 
hitherto looked witli contempt on teachers who 
in very few cases could master the intricacies of 
their literature, but now they are ready to wel- 
come Western language, literature, and science. 
Great efforts have been made, especially by the 
American missions, to grapple with the task of 
jiroviding centres of higher education on a Christian 
basis throughout China, and in this, as well as in 
general work, the tendency towards co-operation 
between allied bodies is strong and helpful. No 
fewer than 9 university colleges are in effective 
operation, 7 in coast provinces, 1 in the centre, and 
1 in tlie west. In several the medical faculty is 
strong, and Christian missions at present lead in 
the training of qualified doctors for China. There 
are some 264 mission hospitals (1913) with 126,788 
in-patients and 2,129,774 out-patients for the year. 
Among the agencies wMch have been particularly 
active in taking adv'antage of the present opportuni- 
ties the Y.M.C.A. has been .specially in evidence. 
The evangelistic meetings conducted by J. R. Mott, 
and still more by George .Sherwood Eddy (1912-14), 
Mere attended by large audiences of educated 
Chinese, sometimes up to 4000, in many of the 
principal towns of China. Among the hearers 
wei’e officials of liicli rank, of v.hom one was 
baptized, while thousands of men promised to study 
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the Bible, and hundreds have actually joined the 
Christian Church. 

The creation of a Christian literature for China 
has been carried on mainly b 3 ' co-operation betu-een 
the missions rejuesented in the Christian Literature 
Society for Cliina, under the guidance of Timothy 
Kichards and other'. The rapid opening of the 
mind of China to appreciation and reception of 
"Western thought has given missionary scholars 
both the opjiortunity and the task of providing not 
only religious but general and scientific literature 
for readers, vhether Christian or non-Christian. 
Both this and the work of Bible translation in 
Cliina have been greatlj' facilitated by the exist- 
ence of a coniiiion standard of vritten language, 
though versions of the Bible are being produced in 
several local vemaeular.s, as also in a popular form 
of the iland.arin. The circulation of the Bible is 
increasing bj- leaps and bounds ; in 1910 a million 
and a half cojiies of Bibles, Kew Testaments, or 
.single book.s were circulated ; in 1914 two million 
and a quarter. 

The first L.M.S. woman missionary to China was 
appointed in ISOS. The work among women has 
been greatlj- hampered ly the custom of foot- 
binding and bj- social prejudice, but these have 
been in great measure overcome, largely as the 
re.sult of nussionary effort, and the desire for the 
education of women is greatly on the increase ; 
some are using their education not only to qualify 
for the medical and teaching professions, but also 
for social service. Over 600 members have been 
enrollecl in a Student Volunteer Movement for 
the Cliristian ministry, putting aside prospects of 
lucrative careers. The tendencj' in this class is to 
work for the formation of an indigenous Chinese 
Church free from Western control, and some pro- 
gress is being made in the self-support of native 
churches. Meanwliile the various cognate botlies 
•which have hitherto Ireen carrying on .separate 
missions, such as Anglicans, Presbyterians, and 
Methodists, are amalgamating their organizations 
as a first step towards larger union. 

In the outlying province.s of China work is .still 
in its liegimiings. It is furtliest advanced in Man- 
churia. vv here Presbyterians and Lutherans have a 
community of some 33,900. The devoted work of 
James Cilmour (1870-91) in Mongolia left little 
visible rO'Vilt, and tlie soviet ie.s which are following 
it up are gathering a few converts amid great dilli- 
culties. In Chinese Tibet these are insujierable, 
aiifl the only quarter from which the gospel has 
entcied that land is Little (or Western) Tiljet, 
Ivclonging to Imlia, where Moravian missionaries 
have some small congregations, and have done 
much for the investigation of Tibetan language, 
literature, and historj-. Among the Muslims of 
Chinc'e Tuikotan Swedish and China Inland mis- 
sionaries are in the early stage of work. 

vi. J.ir.w, Knr.K.l, .\nd Formo.s.v.— Here, as in 
China, we have countries in which, after jveriods 
of notable .sncce'S on the jiart of Roman Catholic 
mis'ions, the native rulers have turned upon them 
as politically dangerous, and have violently (lerse- 
ented the Christian Church, almost to extinction, 
till, through political changes, intercourse with the 
West has lieen resumeil. but on a different footing, 
and with tiiis the way has been opened formis.sion' 
of the Reformed cominnnions also. In the ca.se of i 
Japan this re-opening dates from the year 1859, 
when American mis.sionaries were the first to settle 
in the countrv. The first Protestant Christian was 
baptized in 18()4. but meanwhile persecution of 
Christian.' continued, sometimes with severity, till , 
the Revolution of IsGS, which once more brought j 
the Mikado to i«ivver, and inaugurated the modem I 
government of Japan. G. Ensor (C.M.S), who I 
aJTtved in 1869, w as the first English missionary, I 


but full religious toleration w-as not granted till 
1873, to he speedily follo-.ved by the serious sugges- 
tion that Chri.stianity should be made the State 
religion. This -was, however, negatived, and sub- 
sequently there -was a distinct reaction against 
foreign influences, among which Christianity was 
Included, especially during the first decade of this 
century. But a swing back of the pendulum vyas 
indicated by the action of the Minister of Education 
in 1912, when he announced that the Government 
had resolved to recognize Christianity, alongside of 
Shinto and Buddhism, as a religion deserving of 
encouragement, expressing, at the same time, the 
hope that Christianity would conform itself to 
national aspirations. In this connexion it is note- 
worthy that the Christian message in Japan has 
appealed speciallj- to men of culture. A quite 
disproportionate number of Christians are found 
among members of Parliament, high military and 
naval otlicers, doctors and professors, and Count 
Okuma has recorded that ‘ the indirect influence 
of Christianity has poured into every realm of 
Japanese life’ [Inlern. Bevieio of Missions, Oct. 
1912, i. 654). The number of Protestant Christian 
adherents in Japan may be reckoned at about 
100,000. Forty per cent of the mission stations are 
said to be self-supporting. Three-fourths of the 
converts are attached to one or another of four 
amalgamated Churches representing the Anglican, 
Congregational, Presbyterian, and Methodist mis- 
sions respectively. The great majority of the 
Protestant missions have established an organiza- 
tion for the promotion of common work, called the 
‘Federated Missions of Japan.’ This has formed 
a general Christian Literature Society, and pro- 
moted joint eti'orts for evangelization, both in the 
towns and in the hitherto neglected rural districts. 

The work of mis.sionary education hulks less 
largely at pre.sent in Japan than in China, owing 
to the fact that from the first opening of the 
country education has been steadily taken in hand 
by the" State, which now provides a completely 
organized system of education from the primary 
schools (at which attendance is compulsory) up to 
the universities and technical schools. There are 
14 Protestant middle schools, with about 5500 
scholars, and two colleges of university grade, of 
which the Doshsisha College at Kyoto, founded by 
Joseph Niishima, ha.s 700 students. Elementary 
missionary education is backward, as Christian 
children have access to well-worked Government 
schools. The educational work of the Y.M.C.A. 
has lieen much appreciated in Japan, and has 
strongly influenced the student world ; and the 
Y.AV.C. A. Is reaching ■women increasingly. Christ- 
ian missionary efl'orts among the aboriginal Ainus 
of Yezo have lieen appreciated by the Japanese 
Government, v ho bestowed a decoration on John 
Batchelor of the C.M.S. in recognition of his work 
for this dj’ing race. 

Among the dependencies of Japan, Formosa, 
first entered in ISte. now- has some 30,000 Christ- 
ians. Korea, after three and a half centuries of 
absolute seclusion, was not eft'ectively entered till 
1882, first by American missionaries, and, in 1890, 
Anglicans. The growth of the w-ork has been 
phenomenal, especially in tlie years follow-ing the 
Russo-Japanese war of 1905-06. Adherents in 
I 1913 numbered 185,000, over 19,000 children were 
under education in mission schools, and 20 hospitals 
and 23 dispensarie.s were in operation. This pro- 
.uress ha-s been accompanied by remarkable zeal in 
the studj- of Scripture and by reformation of 
life. 

j vii. The Near East. — Under this term we in- 
1 elude the land.', stretching from Morocco to Persia, 

I in which Ulam first arose and spread. Owing to 
1 the lung dominance of Islam the work of ChrisGan 
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missions to Muslims in this region is either non- 
existent or in its infaney. For our present purpose, 
we are not dealing with missions to the surviving 
Abyssinian, Coptic, Armenian, Syrian, Nestorian, 
or Jacobite Churches. We may, however, note 
that the educational work carried on among Ori- 
ental Christians, princip^y by American mission- 
aries, in the Turkish empire and Egypt has resulted 
in the formation of considerable Ih'otestant eom- 
munities, whose progress in intelligence, morality, 
and zeal has raised the Christian name in the 
eyes of the Muslims and reacted favourably on 
the ancient churches by stimulating a desire for 
reform and progress. There is among the Prot- 
estant Orientals also the dawn of a desire to 
evangelize the Muslim — a feeling that had been 
eradicated from the Oriental Christian by a thou- 
sand years of oppression and misrule, which pre- 
vented him from seeing in the Miislim anything 
but an irreconcilable tyrant. The most effective 
missionary wmrk done by men of these nationalities 
is that of Bible colporteurs. The Muslim verbally 
acknowledges the Scriptures of the OT and NT to 
be inspired, and, if once induced to study them, he 
is in many cases led to see that the theory of their 
corruption subsequently to Muhammad is a fig- 
ment of his divines. Thus their witness to Christ, 
as well as their incompatibility with the Qur’an, is 
a powerful influence in the conversion of the Mus- 
lim. The British and Foreign Bible Society em- 
ploys in the countries referred to 71 colporteurs, 
and has 27 depots, through which 128,926 copies of 
Bibles, Testaments, and portions are circulated. 
Individual conversions through these means are 
fairly frequent, but the building up of Christian 
communities is a slower process, hampered by 
special obstacles. 

In Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli, among 
a total population of about 14,000,000, work is 
carried on mainly by the N. Africa Mission and 
other undenominational agencies. There are con- 
verts here and there. The principal agency, be- 
sides that of colportage, is schools, which are 
elementary. In Egypt work was begun in 1854 
by the American United Presbyterians, principally 
among the Copts, and resuscitated by the C.M.b. 
in 1882. Considerable access has been gained among 
the Effendi class, and a number have been baptized, 
while medical work has to some extent reached the 
masses, in both town and country. Schools, prim- 
ary and secondary, contain 17,094 pupils (largely 
of Coptic faith or origin), and a scheme for the 
establishment in Cairo of a Christian university is 
being activelypromoted by American missionaries. 
German and English nii.ssionaries are pushing out 
into the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and, though 
Christian propaganda is barred among the Muslims 
of that region, yet in Omdurraan some educational 
work is being done. Cairo is the chief literary 
centre of the Muhammadan world, and from the 
Christian side vigorous efforts are being made by 
the Nile Mission Press, an Anglo-American under- 
taking, to produce and circulate evangelistic litera- 
ture in Arabic. 

In Asia Minor and Sy ria Protestant work has 
been done chiefly by American missions working 
among the ancient churches. The system of educa- 
tion which they have developed, from primary 
schools to colleges, especially the Roberts College 
in Constantinople, has notably affected the Muslim 
community in thought and attitude towards Christ- 
ianity. Medical missions, in Palestine especially, 
have tended in the same direction. Arabia is touched 
on its outskirts at Baghdad, Bahrain, and Aden by 
schools, medical work, and colportage. Persia was 
first entered by Henry Martyu, when he completed 
his translation of the NT at Shir.az in 1811. In 
1829 K. G. Pfander visited Persia, and wrote his 


celebrated Balance of Truth, laying the founda- 
tion of a Persian Christian literature, built upon 
later by W. St. Clair Tisdall and others. In 1871 
American Presbyterians organized work among the 
tribes of N. Persia, and in 1875 S. Persia was oc- 
cupied by K. Bruce of the C.M.S. Medical and 
educational work has developed largely, and the 
demand for schools on a Western model far exceeds 
the power of the missionaries to supply it. The 
modernist sect of Bahaism, sprung from the Babi 
reform movement, has borrowed freely from Christi- 
anity but does not so far make much return (see 
art. Bab, B.veIs). T’. I’ . ■■ i ■ ■■.- '-'.uk 

among women, visit; ! . '■ has 

initiated or helped o'l ; in 

Muslim lands for the elevation of the female sex. 

viii. Missions to Jews. — The Jewish population 
of the world is approximately 12,000,000. Prot- 
estant missionary work among them is carried on 
by 95 societies, maintaining 500 men and 350 women 
missionaries. The London Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jev:s (253 missionaries ; 
income in 1914, £51,000) is the principal one. 
Statistics are quite imperfect. Some 250 of the 
Anglican clergy are converts or sons of converts 
from Judaism. J. F. de le Roi estimates baptisms 
during the 19th cent, in Protestant churches at 
72,740; Roman Catholic, 57,300; Greek, 74,500. 
The theologians Neander and Edersheim, the 
missionary bishops Schereschewsky, Hellmuth, 
Alexander, and Gobat, were Christian Jews. 

III. General aspects.— i. Principles. —As 
a result of the work of missions by the Reformed 
Churches since the end of the 18th cent, there is 
now a growing community of some 6,CX)0,000 native 
Christians belonging to the most varied races and 
cultures, from the primitive aborigines of Australia 
to the progressive people of Japan. Yet in the 
age which has seen this unexampled expansion of 
Christianity in every direction the question has 
been raised whether Jesus of Nazareth ever in- 
tended that His disciples should carry the message 
of His redemption into all the world, though it is 
fully allowed that the world mission of His faith was 
the legitimate and necessary consequence of the 
principles which He enunciated and exemplified. To 
suppose that the Originator of this life and teach- 
ing, which have persisted in spreading their vital- 
izing influences among the nations for nineteen 
centuries, was Himself without desire for or inten- 
tion of producing such an effect would be to face 
the most insoluble enigma of history. The develop- 
ment which we have sketched makes it abundantly 
clear that the mainspring of this world wide enter- 
prise of missions has been the conviction that its 
promoters and messengers were carrying out the 
conscious purpose and explicit command of the 
Saviour of the world. At the same time it would 
be unnatural that the reconstruction of thought 
which our age is experiencing in every sphere of 
life should leave the conception of foreign missions 
entirely unaffected. Among the Reformed Churches 
more especially Zinzendorfs motto of ‘ souls for 
the Lamb’ as the one goal of missionary effort has 
expanded, under the influence of teachers like 
G. Wameck in Germany and B. F. Westcott in 
England, into the wider and deeper conception of 
a call to regenerate the nations spiritually, morally, 
intellectually, and socially, and to build up the uni- 
versal Church of Christ. Moreover, the results of 
research into Christian origins have helped us, with 
a truer historical perspective, to test our contem- 
porary missionary work by the example and spirit 
of the Apostolic Age. From subseq uent early and 
medisevaJ history, too, the Churches have been 
learning lessons of the manifold adaptation of the 
form of missionary work to the conditions and needs 
of different ages and peoples, and of these lessons the 
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whole modern development is an amplification. 
But this larger sweep of outlook and eft'ort has by 
no means made the first aim of individual conver- 
sion superfluous. On the contrary, this remains 
the vital centre of the whole, and it is as this is 
e.xp.mded and co-ordinated in the larger aim that 
the true end of missionary work is attained. 

2 . Methods, apostolic and contemporary. — The 
radical question is raised again and again whether 
the close following of the methods of St. Paul is 
not the true solvent of our most fundamental diffi- 
culties, particularly of the lack of spiritual and 
economic independence in our mission churches. 
Were the evangelist to make brief sojourns instead 
of settling down, to devolve authority straightway 
on native helpers instead of keeping them in long 
tutelage, to demand instead of giving pecuniary 
assiotance, Christian congregations might, it is 
urged, be smaller, hut they would be stronger and 
self-reproducing. Each of these paths has been tried 
in modern missions, generally with scant success, for 
the same end under different conditions may de- 
mand different means. Where there was a Jewish 
dia.spora standing at the threshold of Christianity, 
teaching and discipline had been assimilated which 
may now require a generation ; where habitat and 
civilization of evangelist and evangelized were 
jiraetically identical, the problems now arising 
from disparity of civilizations and distance of 
abode were non-existent. Recognizing these and 
other special difficulties and defects of modem mis- 
sionary work, we have to seek their solution not in 
the forms of apostolic, or any other, evangelism, 
hut in the principles embodied in those fomi«. 
Thus in the adventure of faith undertaken Iw the 
C.I.M., which has so remarkably opened up China 
to the gospel, we have a contemporary adaptation 
of the Pauline method, rapidly followmg the main 
lines of communication and occupying the chief 
cities of an empire which in culture and administra- 
tion offers much analogy to that of Rome. Or, 
again, in the re-' ’ ^ ”'e in the 

brotherhoods and ' missions 

we have a useful adaptation of early and mediaeval 
inona.sticism to the conditions of the mission-field 
of to-day. But both of these have the defects of 
their qualities. 

The effect of modern thought on the adaptation 
of Xr principles to contemporaneous missionary 
vork may be traced in the development of the 
chief missionary methods. The mission school and 
college have no precedent in apostolic times, and 
they differ greatly from the cloister school of 
mona-stic missionaries, their original purpose being 
to serve as a means of conveying the message to 
the children of the literate, or would-be literate, 
classes who are otherwise not easily reached, and 
of bringing them into the Christian Church when 
they have arrived at years of discretion. The most 
notable effect of earlier educational work was the 
conversion of men of mark, who exercised great 
influence on the development of the Church. 
IVithin the last generation this aspect of the work 
has receded into the background ; the conception of 
educating the mind of a nation and creating an 
atmosphere permeated by Christian ideals has 
exercised increasing influence on missionary educa- 
tors, especially in high schools and college.s, and it 
is certain that their successes have lain mainly in 
this direction. The value of such preparation of 
the community for the eventual reception of Christ 
•as Lord and blaster is immense, and it may he 
hoped that much of the woik which commonly falls 
to be done after conversion is thus being accom- 
plished beforehand. But there is need of lialaneed 
judgment and steadfast will, le.st elaboration of 
tbe scaffolding del.ay or even prevent tbe erection 
of the building. Similarly, in tbe now indi'pens- 


able work of medical missions tbe physical benefits 
conferred w'ere at first entirely subsidiary to the 
spiritual aim ; but the conception of a Kingdom of 
God to he realized in things temporal as well as 
spiritual has led to emphasis upon the fact that 
the work of healing, even apart from any spiritual 
effects, is a worthy aim of the missionary. This 
involves the risk that the medical missionary may 
be merged in the philanthropist. The modem 
medical missionary would not, if he could, ignore 
the demand for the greatest possible scientific 
efficiency, for he will not allow Christian zeal to 
be the bosom friend of second-rate professional 
skill ; yet he will lay the decisive emphasis of his 
calling on the specific aim of the missionary to 
carry home his message. Again, in the delivery of 
that message by the general missionary a com- 
parative study of religion and sociology lias modi- 
fied the method of approach by the Christian 
messenger to non -Christians. He is less inclined 
to attack their observances and rites than to elicit 
the need latent in each human heart of something 
higher, less prone to controvert their doctrines and 
deities than to set forth Christ in life and teaching. 
The conviction is gaming ground among his hearers 
that he is no mthless iconoclast of their national 
religion, but a sympathetic guide wlio would lead 
them to satisfactions which it fails to supply. But, 
if he is to do this, his aim must still he that they 
may be ‘redeemed from the vain manner of life 
handed down from their fathers’ (1 P 1’®) and come 
to know the only true God. Without attacking 
concrete sin and error this cannot be done. The 
manner of controversy has been rightly modified, 
and it is well to use points of agreement as a basis 
for approach ; but the reason for adopting one faith 
in place of another cannot lie in their points of 
resemblance, but only in those of dift'erence. 
Hence controversy or polemic, in the right form, 
can never become obsolete a.s a missionary weapon. 
Once more, in the case of missionary work for 
women its first, and most worthy, aim was simply 
to deliver sisters whom the Christian woman 
found in degradation, ignorance, and suffering 
from these evils into the liberty of Christian 
womanhood. As, in the course of generations, 
they laboured for this end, the great task of train- 
ing new types of Christian motherhood suited to 
each nation gradually dawned upon them, and 
they became aware that they had stimulated a 
greater awakening than they bad dreamed of 
among the women of China, India, and Africa. 
But Christian personality remains the key of the 
position, and tiie feminist movement, which is 
growing in East and West alike, finds its true 
regulative everywhere in the principles of the 
gospel. 

3. Co^ate activities. — A bare mention must 
suffice ofthe achievements of missionaries in works 
ancillary to their main calling. Tlie names of 
Livingstone. Krapf, and Rebmann among explorers, 
of James I.egM. R. Caldwell, H. A. Jaeschke, 
and Carl Meinhof among philologists, and of R. 
Codrmgton and J ohn Roscoe among anthropologists 
are but a few among many. In civil life, too, mis- 
sionaries have sometimes iield a prominent place — 
e.g., C. E. Schwartz in Tanjore and John Mackenzie 
in Bechuanaland j and in India municipal offices 
have occasionally been held by them. To outsiders 
these public services have lieen a vindication of 
the missionary s usefuliie.ss ; to some amono the 
missionary public it has -eemed that they might 
be a hindrance to it. In the nature of things such 
services must remain exceptional, rendered by 
i'olated individuals who possess the ability and 
energy. As by-work they have been of service ; 
were they more than this, tliey would prove a 
hindrance. 
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4. Results and problems. — The present condition 
of the world mission-field shows ofF-shoots of the 
Reformed Churches in every stage of growth. 
Their members, as always, vary in genuineness and 
strength, but everywhere they include whole- 
hearted followers of Christ, and, as a body, they 
have advanced greatly in tone and conduct from 
their former non-Christian manner of life. The ani- 
mist, the pantheist, the agnostic, and the deist have 
come to believe in one almighty Father, one sinless 
Saviour, one indwelling sanctifying Spirit. From 
this faith grow the fruits, both of higher morality 
and of social amelioration, enhanced culture, and 
intellectual progress. In many directions the 
desire is shown to hand on the benefits of the 
gospel to others, and readiness to make sacrifices 
in so doing is evident. It has been remarked that 
the churches of the mission-field have produced no 
first-class heresy, implying thereby a lack of serious 
intellectual striving. But other causes may more 
reasonably be assigned for this. The intellectual 
training and status of the foreign teacher is so far 
superior, in the great majority of cases, to that of 
his converts that it would be difficult for them to 
maintain positions contrary to those which he has 
laid doum — all the more so as the possible varia- 
tions of intellectual formulation have been fairly 
fully worked out by previous heresies, the weak- 
nesses of which have been pointed out to them. 
Moreover, no inconsiderable part of the effect pro- 
duced by Christian missions is to be found in the 
change of attitude, the new beliefs and ideals of 
conduct, individual and social, taken over from 
them by the still non-Christian world. In this pro- 
cess the analogues of early Cliristian heresies are to 
lie found in the teachings of bodies outside the 
Christian Church. Thus the Brahma Samaj reform 
of Hinduism represents a kind of Arianism ; the 
Bahai offshoot of Islam would stand for one variety 
of Gnosticism, and theosophy (q.v.) for another. 
Generally speaking, syncretism isTargely practised, 
and in many cases by men of noble character who 
are striving for a reconcUiation of the old and the 
new, but the religion of the amateur collector is 
not more likely to stand now than in the early 
centuries, though it is a pitfall of which the abler 
intellects of the young churches need to beware. 

Analogous to this is the problem of unity in the 
Reformed Churches. The majority of the divisions 
which have sprung up in the West from local and 
temporary causes have naturally no meaning to 
the Eastern convert ; and the same holds good of 
many dividing lines in doctrine. The resulting 
tendency to unity in faith and practice, in face of 
powerful opposing forces, is healthy and hopeful. 
There is, however, a danger that members of the 
young churches should regard all distinctions in 
doctrme and discipline indiscriminately as mere 
Western peculiarities which may be swept aside 
in order to construct an edifice of truly indigenous 
Christianity. A sound attitude of the missionary 
teacher towards questions of race and nationality 
will do much to meet this danger. 

Next to the essential spiritual element no factor 
in missionary work is more weighty than the social 
progress which it has initiated or stimulated. 
From these successes a difficulty often springs. 
In the contact of two deeply-separated ciiTlizations 
the conveit naturall 3 " assimilates that of his 
Western teaclier, but without the exercise of 
wi.sdom and restraint he may ev'olve a mere cari- 
cature of Western culture without its balance and 
restraint, thereby repelling alike his own country- 
men and his '^Vestem fellow-Christiaus ; and 
among higher races he may acquire needs and 
habits which will involve him in economic diffi- 
culties. Meanwhile, Western culture and com- 
merce are ceaselessly flooding into mLs.-ion lands. 


and the change of life connected with them is 
affecting non-Christians scarcely less than Christ- 
ians. As a result of this the efforts of the mis- 
sionary to promote a simple indigenous stjTe of 
living may be resented as intended to repress the 
progress of the native Christian. One of the 
missionary’s most difficult and delicate tasks is to 
decide and to convince his charges what is justly 
due to the decencies and progress of Christian life 
and what is illegitimate as ministering to extra- 
vagance and parasitic growth. 

Thus socim progress is intimately connected 
with the great difficulty presented by the economic 
dependence of the mission churches on their parents 
at the home base. The amount annually expended 
by home churches on the maintenance of ministers, 
preachers, and teachers of indigenous races is 
estimated at £7,000,000. The amount recorded as 
raised by the native churches in the same connexion 
is £1,500,000. Allowing for a liberal margin of 
error, the disparity is stiU immense, even when we 
consider that a large number of the converts are 
drawn from impoverished strata of society whose 
financial weakness must be great for some time to 
come. Almost every advance is dependent on 
fresh exertions made by the mother churches, who 
also contribute largely to the maintenance of 
worship, pastoral care, and teaching. In the last 
resort the economic dependence of mission churches 
is part of the larger problem of the economic de- 
pendence of the coloured races on the white, and 
in all probability the one will not be solved with- 
out the other. 

Everywhere we are brought up against the racial 
problem. It was there from the first, and the 
success of missions has been in proportion to that 
of the messenger in understanding and treating 
with wise sympatliy people of a foreign race. As 
the races have become conscious of their common 
ideals, traditions, and interests, the racial question 
in the mission-field has developed into the national. 
Everywhere the missionary is met, actively or 
passively, by insistence on the rights of the race 
in its own sphere and a demand for equal oppor- 
tunity, as against the old idea of the inherent 
superiority of the white man. The opposition thus 
engendered reacts against the white man’s religion, 
and there is on each continent a restiveness and 
impatience of control on the part of converts and 
churches such as did not exist a generation ago. 
To deal with this firmly and sympathetically as 
a sign of healthy growth, and as a pathway to 
new and fruitful relations, is the part of wisdom. 
Premature independence and unduly delayed eman- 
cipation both have their dangers. Smartness and 
efficiency maj' be made an idol ; but it is also a 
temptation to take the easy path of lowering the 
ideals of the gospel, and this leads to deterioration. 
The problem is to be solved only by patient, 
tenacious charity on the part of the missionary 
who understands the national and racial feeling, 
and whose watchword is the responsibility of the 
stronger. 

Literature. — H. U. Weitbrecht, Bihlin^rapht] f'jr Mis- 
sionary StudsntSy Edinburgh, 1913. Special mention ma\ be 
made of: G. Warneck, Outline of a Hitt, of Prolcfant 
Missions^ do. 1906 (new Germ, ed., Berlin, 191S), Evaivjelische 
MissirmsUhre, 6 vole., Gotha, 1897-1903; J, S. Dennis, Christ- 
ian Missions and Social Progress, 3 vols., Edinburgh, 1899- 
1906; Report of the World Missionary Conference, do. 1910; J. 
R. Mott, The Continuation Committee Conferences in Asia, 
lOlS-lS, do. 1913 : J. Warneck, Paulas im Lichte der heutigen 
Heidenmission, Berlin, 1913 ; J. N. Farquhar, Modem Re- 
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liist, of Christian Missions, Edinburgh, 191.1. 

II. U. Weitbrecht. 

MISSIONS (MuJiammadan). — The materials 
for the history of Muhammadan missionary activity 
are much less abundant than those for the history 
of the propagation of Christianity. Miihammadaii 
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historians appear to have been singularly incurious 
as to the spread of their own faith, and only 
scanty references to conversions are found at rare 
intervals in the vast historical literature of the 
Muhammadan world. The absence of a priest- 
hood in Islam, implying the setting apart, of a 
separate body of men as e.xponents of the doctrines 
of the faith, has had its counterpart in a lack of 
eccle.siastical annals ; there have been no ^luslim 
missionary societies (except towards the end of 
the 19th cent.), no specially trained propagandists, 
and very little continuity of missionary etfort ; 
even the religious orders of Islam, which have at 
times done much for the spread of the faith, have 
not cared to set on record the story of the success 
that has attended their preaching. There is, 
therefore, notliing in Muhammadan literature to 
correspond to the abundant materials for the 
history of Christian missions provided in the 
biographies of Christian saints, the annals of the 
Christian religious orders, and the innumerable 
joumals and other publications of the various 
Roman Catholic and Protestant missionary 
societies. In fact, the fullest detaUs as to Muslim 
mis.sionary activity are generally to be found in 
the writings of the Christian clergy who have 
watched with apprehension the rapid extension of 
Islam. Yet to tliis poverty of information from 
Muhammadan sources there is one notable excep- 
tion, namely, the biography of Muhammad him- 
self. Thu missionary activity of Islam begins 
with the life of the founder, and the numerous 
biographie.s of the Prophet are full of stories of his 
efforts to w’in over unbelievers to the faith. 

In the Qur'an itself, the duty of missionary work 
is clearly laid down in the following passages 
(here quoted in chronological order according to 
the date of their revelation) ; 

* Smnmnn thou to the way of thy Lord with wisdom and with 
kindly ^^a^^nn 5 : dispute with them in the kindest manner’ 
(xvi. 126). ‘Thev who have inherited the Book after them (j.e. 
the Jews and Christians] are in perplexity of doubt concerning 
it. For tb’-i < ause summon thou (them to the faith), and walk 
upriirhtl\ therein as thou hast been bid'len . . . and say, In 
what^orver Book God hath sent down do I believe : I am com- 
manded to decide justly between you ; God is our Lord and 
your Lord: we have our works and you have your works : be- 
tween us and \oulet there be no strife : <»od will make us all 
one : and to Him shall we return' (xlii. 14), ‘Say to those who 
ha\ e been eriN en the Book and to the i;,Miorant, Do you accept 
Islam? Then, if they accept Islam, they are "nided aright: 
but if they turn away, then thy duty is only preaching ’(iii. 19). 
‘Thus Gofl clearly showeth .'ou His sijrns that perchance ye 
may be ;rauled, and that there may lie from among you a 
people invite to the Good, and enjoin the Just, and forbid 
the Wrong ; and these are they with whom it shall be well’ (iii. 
99 f.). ‘ Tn e\ ery people have we appointed observances which 
they observ e. Therefore let them not dispute the matter with 
thee, but summon them to thy Ijord : ^■LTlIy thou art guided 
aright . but if they debate with thee, then say : GcS best 
knoweth what ye do’(xxii. 66f.X * If anv one of those who 

join gods with God ask an asylum of thee, grant him an asylum 
in order that he may hear the word of God ; then let him reach 
his place of safety’ (tx. 6). 

Further, the faith of Islam was to be preached 
to all nations, and all mankind were to be 
summoned to belief in tiie One God. 

‘ Of a truth It \i.f. the Qur’an] is no other than an admonition 
to all createil be.ngs, and after a time shall ye surely know its 
me««age’ (.wxviii. 87 f ). ‘This (book) is no other than an admo- 
nition and a clear Qur an, to warn whoever liveth ’(\xxvi. 69 f.). 

* We ha%e not sent thee save as mercy to all created beings’ (xxi. 
107 ; cf. also xxv. 1 and xxxiv. 27). ‘He it is who hath sent 
His apostle with guidance and the religion of truth, that He 
mav make it victorious over everv* other religion, though the 
poI> theists are averse to it ’ S)- 

In the hour of Muhammad’s deepest despair, 
when the people of Mecca turned a deaf ear to his 
preaching, uhen the converts that he had made 
were tortuieil nntil they recanted and others had 
to tlee from the country to escajic the rage of their 
persecutor-:, the promise was revealed : 

‘ One day we wi!l raise up a witness out of every nation * (xvi, 
& 6 ). 

The life o! the Prophet himself pie.sented, for 
succeeding generations, an ensample of Muslim 


missionary activity. When ho began his pro- 
phetic career, his first eftbrts were directed towards 
persuading his own family ; his earliest converts 
were his wife, Khadijah, his adopted children, 
Zaid and 'Alt, and some members of his immediate 
circle. He did not begin to preach in public until 
the third year of his mission, but he met only with 
the scoffing and contempt of the Quraish. In the 
fourth year of his mission he took up his residence 
in the house of al-Arqam, one of the early converts, 
and many Muslims dated their conversion from 
the days when the Prophet preached in this house, 
which was in a central position, much frequented 
by pilgrims and strangers. The conversion of 
'Umar b. al-Khattab about two years later was 
a source of great strength to the little band of 
Muslims, who now began publicly to perform their 
devotions together round the Ka'bah. Though 
Muhammad continued to teach for ten years, the 
number of converts remained very small, and an 
attempt to win adherents outside Mecca, in the 
town of Ta if, ended in complete failure ; but some 
pilgrims from Yathrib (or, as it was afterwards 
called, Medina) showed themselves to be more 
receptive, and Muhammad sent one of his early 
converts, Mus'ab b. ' Umair, to Yathrib to spread 
the faith in that city. Mus'ab’s mission was so 
successful that in the following year he was accom- 
panied by more than seventy converts in the 
pilgrimage to Mecca ; they invited Muhammad 
to take refuge in Yathrib, and he accordingly 
migrated thither in September 622 — a date which 
was afterwards adopted as the beginning of the 
Muhammadan era. In Medina the little Muslim 
community gradually developed into a political 
organism that spread over the greater part of 
Arabia before the death of Muhammad in 633, and 
political expediency tended to thrust purely 
religious considerations into the background ; but 
the proselytizing character of the new faith was 
not lost sight of, and the Arab tribes that sub- 
mitted to the political leadership of Muhammad 
accepted at the same time the faith that he taught. 
But of distinctively missionary activity there are 
only scattered notices, and for some time after the 
death of Muhammad there is a similar lack of 
evidence of distinctively proselytizing effort on 
the part of the Muslims during the expansion of 
Arab rule over Syria, Persia, N. Africa, and Spain, 
though in all these countrie.s large numbers of 
persons from among the conquered populations 
passed over to the dominant faith. There is one 
notable exception in the case of the pious' Umayyad 
khalifali, 'Umar b. 'Abd al-'AzTz (717-720), who 
was a zealous propagandist and endeavoured to 
win converts in all parts of his vast dominions 
from N. Africa to Transoxania and Sind. 

With the decline of the Arab empire the Muslim 
world was faced with the task of converting its 
new rulers. The conversion of the Turks pro- 
ceeded very slowly; the earliest converts appear 
to have l>een the Turkish soldiers v ho took service 
under the khalifali in Baghdad ; there ere a few 
legends of proselytizing eft'orts in Tai kestan, but 
the history of the conversion of the Turkish tribes 
is obscure, and Islam seems to have made little 
way among them before the 10th cent., when the 
Seljuq Turks migrated into the province of Buk- 
hlira, and there adopted Islam. The conversion 
of the main body of the Afghans probably belongs 
to the same period or a little earlier, though 
national tradition would carry it back to the days 
of the Prophet himself. 

A more formidable task was the conversion of 
the Mongols, and here Islam had to enter into 
competition with two otlier missionary faiths. 
Buddhism and Christianity, both of which at the 
outset met with greater success. The devastations 
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of the Mongols had brought min to the centres of 
learning and culture in the Muhammadan countries 
which they overran, and it was only by slow 
degrees that Islam began to emerge out of the 
rains of its former ascendancy and take its place 
again as a dominant faith. From the latter part 
of the 13th cent, converts began to be made from 
among the Mongols, and a new epoch in Muslim 
missionary history then commenced, in which the 
religious orders, and the Naqshbandi in particular, 
played a prominent part. In the profound dis- 
couragement which tilled the Muslims after the 
flood of the Mongol conquest had poured over them 
their first refuge had been in mysticism, and the 
mr, or spiritual guide, who during this period 
began to exercise an increasing influence, became 
of special importance among the proselytizing 
agencies at work. The first Mongol ruling prince 
to profess Islam was Baraka Khan, who was chief 
of the Golden Horde from 1256 to 1267 ; according 
to one account, he owed his conversion to two 
merchants whom he met coming with a caravan 
from Bukhara ; but the conversion of their prince 
gave great offence to many of his followers, and 
half a century later, when Uzbeg Khan (who was 
chief of the Golden Horde from 1313 to 1340) 
attempted to convert the Mongols who still stood 
aloof from Islam, they object^, ‘Why should we 
abandon the religion of Jenghiz Khan for that of 
the Arabs ? ’ In other parts of the Mongol empire 
the progress of Islam was still slower and more 
fluctuating, and it did not become the paramount 
religion in the kingdom of the Ilkhans of Persia 
until 1295, or among the Chaghatay Mongols until 
three decades later. The first Muliammadan king 
of Kashgar (which the break-up of the Chaghatay 
dynasty had erected into a separate kingdom) was 
Tuqluq Timflr Khan (1347-63), who is said to 
have owed liis conversion to a holy man from 
Bukhara, by name Shaikh Jamal al-Din ; but so 
late as the end of the 16th cent, a dervish named 
Ishaq Wall found scope for his proselytizing activi- 
ties m Kashgar and the neighbouring country, 
where he spent twelve years in spreading the 
faith. 

The extension of Mongol rule over China gave 
an impulse to the spread of Islam in that country ; 
though Muslim merchants had been found in the 
coast towns from a much earlier period, the firm 
establishment of their faith in China dates from 
the 13th cent., and the settlements of immigrants 
from the west, which were founded from that 
period, developed into the great comrannities of 
Chine.se Muslims of the present day — through 
various causes, of which proselytism has been one. 
The rise of the Mongols was also incidentally the 
cause of renewed missionary activity in India ; 
Islam had gained a footing in Sind and on the 
Malabar coast as early as the 8th cent., and in the 
north after the establishment of Muhammadan 
rule at the close of the 12th cent., but the teiror 
of the Mongol arms caused a number of learned 
men and members of religious orders to take refuge 
in India, where they succeeded in making many 
converts. 

To the period of the Mongol conquests — though 
in no way connected therewith — is traditionally 
ascribed the first establi.shraent of Islam in the 
Malay Archipelago. Sumatra appears to have 
been the first island into which it was introduced 
— probably by traders from India and, later, 
Arabia ; but the extension of the new faith was 
very slow, and even to the present day large 
sections of the population of this island remain 
unconverted. The conver.sion of .lava, according 
to the native annals, began in tlie 15th cent, and 
spread from this island into the Moluccas and 
Borneo. The arrival of the Portuguese and, later. 


of the Spaniards, in the 16th cent, checked for a 
time the growing influence of Islam in the Malay 
Archipelago, and the rival faiths of Christianity 
and Islam entered into conflict for the adherence 
of its peoples ; but the oppressive behaviour of the 
Spaniards and their attempts to enforce the accept- 
ance of their religion ultimately contributed to the 
success of the Muslim propagandists, who adopted 
more conciliatory methods for the spread of their 
faith, intermarried with the natives, and conformed 
to their manners and customs. The missionary 
activity of Islam has been carried on spa.smodically 
in these islands up to the present day — for the 
most part by traders. From the very nature of 
the case, there has been little historical record of 
their labours, and this little is chiefly found in 
the reports of Christian missionaries. Legendary 
accounts of the arrival of the earliest apostles of 
Islam in several of the islands have been handed 
down, but they are uncritical and of doubtful 
historical value. 

The history of the spread of Islam in India by 
missionary effort is not quite so .scanty, but it has 
largely been overshadowed by the absorbing in- 
terest of political events ; for, though the Indian 
Muhammadans have produced a large body of 
historical literature, their references to the propa- 

f anda of their faith in these histories are few. 

he biographies of saints, however, and local 
traditions contain many references to a successful 
propaganda, and, among much that is legendary 
and fantastic, there is evidence of the activity of 
a number of missionaries from the beginning of 
the Muhammadan period. Among these may be 
mentioned Shaikh Isma'il, a Bukhari Sayyid who 
preached in Lahore in 1005, Sayyid Nadir Shah, 
the patron saint of Trichinopoly (where he died in 
1039), and 'Abd Allah, who landed in Cambay in 
1067, and is said to have been the first missionary 
of the Musta'll Isma'ili sect (known in India as 
‘ Bohorahs ’). Towards the close of the same 
century another Isma'ili missionary, but of the 
Khojah sect, Nur al-Din (generally known as Nur 
Satagar), carried on a successful propaganda in 
the Hindu kingdom of Gujarat. In 1236 there 
died in Ajmer one of the greate.st of the saints of 
India, Khwajah Mu'In al-Din Chishti, who settled 
in that city while it was still under Hindu rale 
and made a large number of converts ; ten years 
later died one of the apostles of Islam in Bengal, 
Shaikh Jalal al-Din Tabriz!, the forerunner of a 
long series of missionaries in that province. Of 
importance in the history of Islam in the Panjab 
is the settlement in that part of India of saints of 
the Suhrawardi order; e.g., to the preaching of 
Baha’ al-Din Zakariya, and of Sayyid Jalal al-Din 
and his descendants, many of the tribes of the 
Panjab owe their conversion. These are but a 
few out of the long series of preachers of Islam 
who carried on a distinctively missionary work, 
side by side with the various influences, social and 
political, that contributed to the spre^ of I.'-Iam 
in that country. 

Of the vast history of the spread of Islam in 
Africa it is not possible here to give more than a 
brief sketch. For the early period of the Arab 
conquest of Ejjypt and N. Africa, though con- 
versions took place on a large scale, there is little 
evidence of active missionary effort. The opposi- 
tion of the Berbers in the west and the Nubians 
in the Nile valley checkeil for a time the southward 
movement of Muslim influences. By slow degrees, 
however, Islam penetrated among the Berbers, 
but acquired an ascendancy over them only when 
it assumed the form of a national movement with 
the rise of the native dynasties of the Almoravids 
in the 11th, and the Almohads in the 12th, centurv. 
The Berbers introduced Islam into the lands 
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watered by the Senefjal and the Nij;er, and Arabs 
from Egypt spread their faith in the eastern Sudan 
during the 12th cent,, to ^vhich period the conver- 
.sion of Kordofan and Kanem appears to belong. 
In the 13th cent, the Mandingos come forward as 
zealous missionaries of Islam, to be followed by 
the Hausds, whom they had converted, and the 
Hausas liave carried their faith with them from 
one end of the Sudan to the other. Their propa- 
gandist elibits were intermittent, however, and 
many parts of tlie Sudan remained untouched by 
-Muslim influences until the 19th century. 

E-\cept in India and the Malay Archipelago, 
there are few records of IMuslim missionary activity 
from the 15th to the 18th century. Nevertheless 
many conversions occurred during this period ; e.g., 
the Turkish conquests in Europe in the 14th and 
loth centuries were followed by conversions to 
Islam on a large scale, and in tlie 17th cent, 
thousand.s of Cliristians in Turkey in Europe went 
over to the religion of their rulers ; similarly the 
conquests of Ahmad Gran in Aby.s.sinia (152S-43) 
were signalized by numerous conversions to Islam ; 
hut theie i.s little evidence of any direct propa- 
gandist elibrts on tlie part of the Muslims. 

A great revival of the missionary spirit of Islam 
followed the Wahhabi reformation; this move- 
ment stirred the whole of the Muslim world — 
either to .sympathy or to opposition — and thus 
directly or indirectly gave the impulse to the great 
missionary movements of the 19th century. In 
India the Wahhabi preachers auued primarily at 
purging out the many Hindu practices that caused 
the Muslims to deviate from the ways of strict 
orthodoxy, but incidentally they carried on a 
propaganda among unbelievers, and their example 
was followed by other Muhammadan missionaries, 
whose preaching attracted to Islam large numbers 
of converts throughout the country. In Sumatra 
Wahhabi reformers stirred up a revival and made 
prosel}’tes. But a more momentous awakening 
was felt in Africa. 'Ulhman Daufodio returned 
from the pilgiimage to Mecca full of zeal for the 
Wahhabi reformation, and under his leadeiship 
his peotile, the Fulhe, who had hitherto consisted 
of small scattered clans living as shejiherds, rose 
to be the dominant power in Hausaland ; the 
methods of the Eulbe were violent and political, 
and they endeavonred to force the acceptance of 
Islam upon the pagan tribes which they conquered. 
On the other han<i, a peaceful piopaganda was 
carried on in the Sudan by members of the .\mir- 
ghaniyyah and Qfidiiiyyah orders ; the former takes 
its name fiom Muliammad'Uthman al-Ainir Ghani, 
whose preaching won a large number of converts 
from among the pagan tribes about Kordofan and 
Sennaar ; after bis death in 1853 the order that 
he fouiuleil carried on his missionary work. The 
Qadiriyyah older had been introduced into Western 
-Vfrica in the 15th cent., but awoke to reneued life 
and energy in the lUth, Up to the middle of that 
century most of tlie schools in the Sudan were 
e.'tabli.shed and conducted by teachers trained 
under the auspices of the Qadiriyyah, and their 
organization provided for a regular and continuous 
.system of piopaganda among the heathen tribes. 
Another order, the Hanusijyah (founded in 1837), 
has also been very active and siicce.ssful in prose- 
lytizing. 

A fre'ii outburst of Mu'lim missionary zeal in 
Africa exhibited it -elf when the greater part of 
that continent wu' jiai titioncil .among the Powers of 
Phri'turn Euiupe — Kritain, Fi.im-e, and Germany; 
liy e'tabli'liing oiueied methods of goveiument 
and administration, and by facilitating communi- 
cation by meaii' of roatls and railways, thev’ 
have given a gieat stinuihi' to trade and have 
enabled that active luopagandist, the Muslim 


trader, to extend his influence in districts pre- 
viously closed to him and to traverse familiar 
ground with greater security-. 

Throughout the course of Muhammadan history 
Islam has at times received large accessions of 
converts for various reasons — political and social — 
wholly unconnected with missionary enterprise ; 
at the same time it has always retained its primi- 
tive character as a missionary religion, without, 
however, having any permanent organization to 
serve as a medium for its expression. Societies for 
carrying on a continuous propaganda were un- 
known in the Muslim world before the last decades 
of the 19th cent., and such Muslim missionary 
societies as are now found in Egypt and India 
appear to have owed their origin to a conscious 
imitation of similar organizations in the Christian 
world. The most characteristic expression of the 
missionary spirit of Islam is, however, found in the 
proselytizing zeal of the individual believer, who is 
prompted by his personal devotion to his faith to 
endeavour to win the allegiance to it of others. 
Though there have been religious teachers Avho 
may be looked upon as professional missionaries of 
Islam, especially the members of the religious 
orders, it is the trader who fills the largest place 
in the annals of IMnslim propaganda ; but no pro- 
fession or occupation unfits the believer for the 
office of preacher of the faith, nor is any priestly 
ministrant needed to receive the convert into the 
body of the faithful. Some observers, entitled to 
respect for their knowledge of the M^ammadan 
world, have gone so far as to say that every 
Muslim is a missionary : 

A tout musulnian, quelque mondain qu’il soit, le prosolytisiiie 
semble 6tre en quelque sorte inn6' (Snouck Hur^ronje, RHR 
IviL [19083 66). ‘Tlie Muslim is by nature a missionary . . . 
and carries on a propaganda on his own responsibility and at 
his own cost ’ (W. Munzinger, PMi-mann's Mutheilungm, 1867, 
p. 411). 

However exaggerated such an opinion may be, 
.stated thus as a universal, it is certainly true that 
there is no section of Muslim society that .stands 
aloof from active missionary work, and few truly 
devout Muslims, living in daily contact with un- 
believers, neglect the precept of their Prophet : 

‘ Summon thou to the way of thy Lord with wisdom and with 
kindly wammg ' (Qur'an, xvi. 126). 

Even the prisoner wUl on occasion take the 
opportunity of preaching his faith to his captors or 
to his fellow-prisoners. The first introduction of 
Islam into Eastern Europe was the work of a 
Muslim jurisconsult who was taken prisoner, 
probably in one of the wars between the Byzantine 
empire and its Muhammadan neighbours, and was 
brought to the country of the Pechenegs (between 
the lower Danube and the Don) in the beginning 
of the lltli cent. ; liefore the end of the century 
the wiiole nation had become Muhammadan. In 
India, in tlie 17th cent., a theologian, named 
Shaikh Ahmad Muiaddid, who had been unjustly 
imprisoned, is said to have converted several 
hundred idolaters whom he found in the prison. 
'Women as well as men are found working for the 
spread of their faith : the influence of Muhammadan 
wives made itself felt in tlie slow work of convert- 
ing the pagan Mongols, and in Abyssinia in the 
first half of the 19th cent, the Muhammadan 
women, especially the wives of Christian princes, 
who had to pretend a conversion to Christianity 
on the occasion of their marriage, brought up 
their children in the teiici-, of Islam and used every 
means to spiead their faith. In tlie present day 
the Tatar women of Kazan are said to be zealous 
propagandi-t- of Islam. 

The individu.allstic ohaiacter of Muhammadan 
missionary effort partly explains (ho .ahsenfe of 
detailed records of coni er-il.ii ; there is a .similar 
lack of the common appaiatus of modern Christian 
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missions — tracts and other missionary litera- | 
ture for general di^ti iljution ; but in lea-rned circles \ 
a vast controversial literature has been produced, '• 
to which some of the ablest of Muslim thinkers 
have ■ ’ ’ ; ’ "’"ndi (tS73), al-Masudi 

(1958 ■ ■■ -Ghazaii {t 1111), etc., 

as well as a number of converts who have w’ritten 
apologies for their change of faith and in defence 
of their new religion.^ Several documents making 
a direct appeal to unbelievers have been pre- 
served ; the earliest of these are the letters ^ which 
Muhammad addressed to the great potentates of 
his time, the emperor Heraclius, the king of Persia, 
the governor of Yam an, the governor of Egypt, 
and the king of xA.byssinia. To the reign of al- 
Ma*mun (813-833), who himself is said to have 
been zealous in his efforts to spread the faith of 
Islam, belongs the interesting treatise of *Abd 
Allah b. Ismail al-Hashimi, in which he makes an 
impassioned and affectionate appeal to his Christian 
correspondent to accept Islam.* Of a much more 
formal character are the two letters, one in Arabic 
and the other in Persian, which the Timurid 
prince, Shah Rukh Bahadur, addressed in 1412 to 
the emperor of China, inviting him to ‘ observe the 
law of Muhammad, the Apostle of God, and 
strengthen the religion of Islam, so that he might 
exchange the transitory sovereignty of this world 
for the sovereignty of the world to come.’^ A 
similar royal missive was sent by Mawla’i Ismail, 
Sharif of Morocco, to King James ii. in 1698.® 
Coming from such an exalted source, these docu- 
ments have been preserved, while the efforts of 
humbler folk have remained unrecorded. The 
publication of tracts and periodical reports of 
missionary societies makes its appearance only in 
the latter part of the 19th century. 

Litbrature.— S ome attempt to give a biblioppraphy of the 
scattered notices of Muslim uiiseiouary activity is made in 2'Ae 
Preaching of jflam-. London, 1913, by the present writer. For 
the early period the most valuable source is Annali deW IsWUy 
by Leone Caetaoi, Milan, 1905 ff., with exhaustive references 
to authorities, both Christian and Muhammadan. China is the 
only country to which any detailed mon^raph on the spread 
of Islam has been devoted, in Marshall BroomhaJl, Islam in 
China, London, 1910 ; see also Mission d'OUons, Recherches sur 
les Musulmans chinois par U commandant d*Ollone, etc., Paris, 
1911 f. For different parts of Africa separate monographs have 
appeared, e.g., C. H. Becker, ‘Zur Geschichte des ostUchen 
Sudan’ and ‘ Materialien zur Kenntnis des Islam in Deutseh- 
Ostafriba,’ Der Islam, i. and ii., Strassbui^, 1910, 1911 ; G. 
Bonet'Mauiy, L'Islamisrne et le Christianismc en Afrique, 
Paris, 1906; A. Le Chatelier, L’ Islam dans V Afrique occt- 
dentale, do. 1899 ; M. Klamroth, Der Islam in Deutschost- 
a/rika, Berlin, 1912. For the Malay Archipelago see the article 
‘Mohainmedanisme’ and the various place-names in Encyclo- 
paedie van Nederlandseh-Indie, ed. P. A. van der Lith and J. F. 
Snelleraan, Leyden, 1899-1905 ; C. Snouck Hurgronje, Neder^ 
land en de Isldm^, do. 1915 ; G. Simon, Islamund Christentum 
im Kampf tun die Eroberung der animistischen Eeidenu'clt : 
^obachtungen axis der Moharnmedanermission im Nieder- 
Idndisch-lndien, Berlin, 1910. Much material may be ^thered 
from the works of travellers in Muhammadan countries, from 
the journals and other periodical literature published by the 
various Boman Catholic and Protestant missionary societies, 
and from the periodicals specially devoted to the study of 
Islam, viz. Revue du, tnonde musulman, Paris, 1906ff., Der 
Islam, Zeitschrift fur Geschichte und Kultur drs islamischen 
Orients, Strassburg, 1910 ff., The Modem World, a Quarterly 
Revietv of current Events, Literatxire, and Thought among 
Mohammedans, London, 1911 ff., Mir Islama, Petrogp^, 1912 ff., 
and Die Welt des Islams, Zeitschrift der deutschen Gesellschaft 
/ur /stomfcunde, Berlin, 1913 ff. T. W, ARNOLD. 

MISSIONS (Zoroastrian). — Zoroastrianism 
began as a distinctly missionary religion. Accord- 

1 For an account of such writings see Moritz Stoinschneider, 
PoiUnmische und apologetische Litteratur in arahischer Sprache, 
zxcischen Muslimen, Christen und Juden, Leipzig, 1877; I^az 
Goldziher, ‘ Ueber muhammedanische Polemik gegen Ahl al- 
kitab,’ ZDMG xxxii. [1878] 341 ff. 

2 On the doubtful authenticity of th^ letters see Caetaoi, 
Annali delV IslOm, i. 725 ff. 

3 Risdlah 'Abd Allah b. Isma'il al-Hashiml ild 'Abd al^Hasih 
b. Ishaq aUKindi, London, 1885, pp. 1-37. 

^ E. Blochet, Introdxiction d I’htstoire des Mongols de Fadl 
Allah Ra^id ed^JDin, London, 1910, p. 249f. 

& RHR xlvii. [1903] 174 ff. 


I ing to trailition, Yima (on whom see art. Bi.e.st, 
i Abode oe the [rt'r-.ian]) was the tir^t mortai 
'• asked by Ahura M.izda ‘ to remember and to 
cherish ’ the faith ( Veml. ii. 3), but he professed 
himself unequal to the task and — unless the 
tradition i.s dev'oid of all meaning — contented him- 
self with extending the domain of Iranian temporal 
power. Previous to the rise of Zoroaster there is 
no record of any conscious endeavour to propagate 
Iranism, which, like all religions which have no 
personal founder, was non -missionary.^ With 
Zoroaster’s advent, however, the attitude changed, 
and he himself, convinced that his religion was 
‘ the best for existent beings, to further my crea- 
tures when followed in accord with righteousness ’ 
( F«. xliv. 10), and that it would confer blessing for 
all eternity (Fs. liii. 1), besought Ahura Mazda 
and Asa to reveal to him their divine plan that he 
could rightly know how to proclaim (srdvayaemd) 
the religion ( Fs. xlix. 6), to the end that he might 
‘convert aU men living’ (yd jvanto xdspeng vdurayd, 
Ys. xxxi. 3). The potencv of the faith would 
convert many hearers ( Ff. xlvii. 6), and the promise 
of Paradise would turn the wicked ( Ff. x.xrdii. 5). 
Indeed, a later text (Ft. xiii. 87-94) celebrates the 
greatness of Zoroaster, destined to spread the 
Mazdayasnian faith over all the world. Such was 
the merit of the religion that, if a non-believer 
accepted it and did not sin in future, all his past 
transgressions, even the most heinous, were for- 
given ( Vend. iii. 40 f. ). 

Zoroaster was successful in winning to his doc- 
trine King Vistaspa of Balkh, who sprejid the faith 
with his conquests (of. Yt. xiii. 99 f. ; Sdh-ndmah, 
tr. A. G. and E. Warner, London, lW5fl'., v. 76 f., 
85; A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroaster, New York, 
1899, pp. 80-92) ; and among the converts were 
Turanians,*' such as Fryana and his descendant 
Yoista (Ff. xlvi. 12; Ff. v. 81, xiii. 120), Arejah- 
vant (Ff. xiii. 113), Frarazi (17. xiii. 123), Saena 
(Ff. xiii. 97 ; cf. Dinkart, IX. xxxiii. 5), and Isvant 
(Ff. xiii. 96; LHnJcart, loc. cit.). Zoroaster is re- 
presented as praying that he may be able to cause 
heads of houses, villages, districts, and lands to 
think, speak, and act in accordance with the re- 
ligion ( Ff. viii. 7), and missionaries went afar ‘ to 
them who in [other] lands seek for righteousness ’ 
(Ff. xiii. 6), while, according to a Persian rivdyat, 
-some account of the Zoroastrian propaganda was 
contained in the lost Vistasp Nask of the Avesta 
(SBE xxxvii. [1892] 424). Itinerant (pairi-jaOan) 
priests are mentioned side by side with those who 
laboured at home (dainhdiirvaesa [Fif/i. iii. 3, ix. 
2; Ff. xxiv. 17]), and in some cases such priests 
were evidently invited abroad, since they are 

1 In one of the Aramaic impyri from Elephantine a Persian is 
mentioned as head of a city (perhaps Syene ; cf. E. Sachau, 
Aram. Papyri und Ostraka aus . . . Elephantine, Leipzig, 
1911, pp. 51-54) in the reigrn of Darius ir., and is described as a 
* Mazdayasnian ' (]niD). Since this word (Av. mazdayasna) is 
frequently used in the Younger Avesta to denote a Zoroastrian 
(cf. C. Bartholomae, Altiran. Wortcrbuch, Strassburg, 1904, col. 
1160 f. ; the borrowed Armenian mazdezn is employed in the 
same sense (H. Hiibschmann, Armen. Gramm., Leipzig, 1895- 
97, i. 190]), it may possibly support the theory (opposed by the 
present writer in arc. Acii.emeniaxs, but advocated by J. H. 
Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, p. 39 ff.) that 
the Achaemenians were Zoroastrians. On the other hand, the 
writer has always maintained that the Achsemenian Persians 
were Mazdayasnians in the rigid sense of the word, so that the 
Av. term would prove little in this connexion. 

*The ethnology of the Turanians is uncertain. They have 
commonly been supposed, since the days of F. Ma.\ Muller, to 
be non-Imnian, but this seems to be true only in part, 
names, as recorded in the Avesta, are Iranian, and the Sdh- 
ndmah (i. 189) records that they were descended from Tdr, son 
of Wridun, while the name Tura appears to be Iranian 
(Bartholomae, coL 658). It is possible that they w’ere Scytha 
(J. Marquart, Erdnsahr, Berlin, 1901, pp. 155-157 ; S. Feist, 
Eultur . . . der Indogermanen, do. 1913, pp. 405 f., 425, 471 ; 
cf- art. ScTTHs). While they may well have been a congeries of 
races, like the Scji;hs, they appear to have been regarded, by 
the Avesta, os nomad Iranians as opposed to the pastoral folk 
who evok. ed the Avesta. See, further, art. TtrRAXiAKs, 
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described as ‘desired afar’ {durae-frakdta [Yt. 
xvi. 17]). On the other hand, the missionaries 
sometimes encountered opjjosition, as when Kere- 
sani sought to suppress them, but was driven from 
his kingdom by Haoma (Ks. ix. 24), though the 
present writer is inclined to regard this account as 
an Iranian reflex of a Vedic myth, the role of the 
hero being reversed, as is the case also in certain 
other tigiires surviving from the period of Indo- 
Iranian unity. * When, in like manner, the Pahlavi 
Sikand-gumdmk-Vijdr states (x. 67 f.) that the 
sons of Vistaspa ‘ even wandered to Arum [the 
Byzantine empire] and the Hindus, outside the 
realm, in propagating the religion,’ the tradition 
of missionary activities in these countries (on which 
see Jaclison, pp. 85-90) deserves no credence, .and 
equally apocryphal is tlie statement of the Dhikart 
(SBE xxxvii. p. xxxi) that the Avesta was trans- 
lated into Greek.” 

From the close of the Avestan period to the 
dynasty of the Sasanids (224-651), there is almost 
a blank in the history of Zoroastrianism, for neither 
Seleucids nor Parthians seem to liave taken niucli 
iutere.-t in the religion.^ Nevertheless, there was 
considerable diffusion, if not of orthodox Zoroas- 
trianism, at lea.st of Iranism during this time. 
We have alrea<iy had occasion to note the spread 
of Iranian conce()ts in Cappadocia as shown in the 
month-names of that country (art. Calend.xe 
[P ersian], vol. iii. p. 130“) ; and a curious amalga- 
mation of Semitic and Iranian religious ideas is 
revealed by a Cappadocian Aramaic inscription of 
the 2nd cent. B.C. (il. Lidzbarski, Epheimrisfttrsem. 
Epigraphik, i. [1902] 67-69), which runs as follows : 

‘This o Den-lIazdayasniS (a-c'i:ni3ri), the queen (’), the 
sister and wife (xnmsi anna) of Bol, sn.ake thus: “I am the 
wife of King Bel." Thereupon BCl spake thus to Den.Mazda- 
yasnU; ‘‘Thou, my sister, art very wise, and fairer than the 
goddesses; and therefore have f made thee wife of Bel C)." 
The reference to xvaetvadutha (on which see Marri.vob 
[I ranian], 5 e) is also of interest.** 

An inscription of Antiochus l. of Commagene 
(1st cent. B.C.) at Nlmrud Dagh i.s of mncii vtiliie 
as the e.xiires.-.ion of tlie religious fervour of a iirince 
who traced his lineage, on tlie paternal side, to the 
Achamieiiian' themselves, and aGo as showing the 
character of a late Zoroastrian cult in a foreign 
hand. The relevant portions of this text (ed. most 
conveniently hy \V. Dittenberger, Oricntis Gi-aci 
insd-lpt. ad-.dir, Leipzig, 19(j3-05, no. 333 [i. 593- 
603]) may be summarized as follows (cf. also F. 
Cuiuunt, Tt'xten et monuments Jiqurcs rclatifs au 
culte dc Mithru, Brussels, 1896-99, i. 11, 233, 238, 
ii. 89-91, and below, p. 754*’); 

* I considered piety (evcc^ciai') not onlv the strongest foiri'la- 
tion of all things good, but also the sweetest joy to men, i.ikI 
held it to be the criterion both of fortunate power and of 
blessed useliilne.'S («p'crtp Kal Svyd/ifui^ evrv^ovs Kal \pT7<rea»? 
Mojtttpttm'?) ; throutrhout mv life I was seen b\ all to deem 
holiness {uTiorrira) both the most faith'ul guardian and the i 


1 Kere-uni is apparent!’, to be identified with the Vedie 

K}*^nu, an archer \*ho shot at the e.igle which was carrving off 
Sonia (Rigveda, iv, xwii. 3 f. ; cf. A. Bergaigne, R>’b>non ct-’./fooc, 
Paris, I'sTtj-s.J, iii. oi»f. ; A. Hillebrandt, Crc^lau! 

i. 44fl f. ; A. A Macdonell, Ved. Myth., 
l59<, p. 137). For Kere-'.'tni see F. Justi, Iran, yamenbuch, 
Marburg, lb05, p. 101 (J. Darniesteter’s identification of him 
with Alexander the Great [Zead-Ai'esta, Paris, lb92-03, i. 8(1- 
82] is quite improbable). 

2 Ckintranwiae, much of a very second-rate character was 
current in Greek under the names of Zo^oa^ter, Ostanes, 
Hystasp^. etc, (J A. Fabricius. Bibliotheca (rrcEca, Hamburg, 
1705-28, i. 245-252, I>2-95) ; cf. al-o the folk-medicine an<! magic 
ascribed to Zoroa'-ter in ircopomca, i. \n. f., x., xiL, ii. 
xlvi., vn. V. f., xL, x. Ixxxiu., xi. x\ui. 11, \m. ix. lb, \\. i. * 

sOn the Parthian religion see G. RawIin»on, Sixth Great 
Orient. Moitarchy, London, 1S73, pp. 398-402 ; F. Justi, GIrP 
ii. [1904] 486 f. ; A. V. W. .Jackson, ih. p. 094; J. M. Unvaia. 
‘The Religion of the Parthians,’ m Sir JaniJietjee Jejeebhir, i 
Madres<ia Jubilee VrA., Bombay, 1914, pp. 1-lu. Cf. also art. 
P.ARTHiAXv For the Seleucids see E. R. Bevan, H'ju^ i / 
Setetici'.v, London, 19<>2, i. 29(Jf. 

^ It Hiiplied in } t. xvii. 10 that l>atna (Religion personified) 
IS the da'ijhter of .Minra Mazda and Armaiti. but ^he is neither 
hissmer nor his wife. 


inimitable delight of my kingdom ’ (11-19) ; and to this all his 
success daring a long and hazardous career was due. When he 
ascended his ancestral throne, he appointed a common abode 

'■rV’t' . y- '..ioraed their 

■ ■ . . • . ■ . i’ rsiani and 

r. . » ■ ■ .. . ■ and lauda- 

‘ • ... • , , I ■ - , Aaios Aoyo 9 

■I t . • • " » ■ ■ — jTopeS&xe 

K 0 < 7 iu.'^<ra? vv(rLCU9 0 € icai TravrjwpetTiV L- 0 -o 4 j). He was not, 
however, content with this. Having determined to found a 
mighty monument (lepoOeffCov) most nigh the heavenly thrones 
(avpavtiati dyxi-<na Opovtov), where, after he had sent his soul ‘ to 
the heavenly thrones of Zeus Oromasdes,’ his body might 
slumber * till boundless time,’ ^ he declared that holy ^ot to be 
the common enthronement of all the gods, who were imaged in 
token of his piety (34-53). Accordingly, he set up statues of 
Zeus-Oromasdes, Apollo-Mithra-Helios-Hermes, Ai'tagnes [Vere- 
thraghna]-HeraWes-Ares, Commagene, and himself 3 in grati- 
tude for the ‘ immortal care ’ (atavarov ^poi-rtfos) which had 
aided him in all his times of trial (54-66). He made every pro- 
vision for the upkeep of the shrine, the priests of which were 
to wear Persian vestments (71 ff.). Besides the sacrifices en- 
joined by old and new custom alike, he directed that the 
anniversary of his birth and of his coronation be observed 
annualh’ by all, and that in each month the priest.^ should 
coniineniorate the days — the IGth and the 10 th — on wJiich the 
gods had caused these two events to take place. All this is 
safeguarded by a law which ‘ m 3 ' voice spake, but the mind of 
the gods ratified ’ (121 f.). 

At the festivals the images of the gods should be clad in 
Persian fashion and be crow ned with golden diadems (132-139) ; 
incense and perfumes were to be offered (142 f.), and an 
abundant feast was to be provided for all comers (146-161X 
The service at these banquets was performed by hierodoiUoi 
(q.v.y, who, with their children, were inalienable (161-191), as 
were also the Milages, etc., dedicated for the maintenance of 
the shniie (191-205) ; and the inscription closes with the hope 
that the deilicator’s children will foUovv his example, and with 
blessings on those who observe his will and curses on those who 
seek inipiou-sly to undo his work (2u5-237). For a fragmentary 
inscription which begins in closely similar fashion see Ditten- 
berger, no. 404 (i. G2i f.). 

As regards India, we note that on tlie coinage 
of the Kiisan kings Kaniska iq.v.) and Huviska 
(lst-2nd cent. B.C.) a number of Zoroastrian deities 
appear along with Greek and Hindu gods and 
effigies of the Bnddha (M. A. Stein, ‘Zoroastr. 
Deities on Indo-Scj’thic Coins,’ in BOR, 1887, pp. 
155-166 ; and especially A. von Sallet, Zcitschr. 
far Kumismatik, vi. [1879] 386-409 ; A. Cunning- 
ham. ‘ Coins of the Kushiins, or Great Yne-ti,’ in 
Numismatir Chron. ill. xii. [1892] 40-82, 98-159 
and plates xiv.-xxiv. ; P. Gardner, Coins of the 
Greek and Seythic Kings of Bactna and India in 
the Brit. Mas., London, 1886, pp. 129-161 and 
plates xxvi.-xxix. ; Cat. of Coins of the Ind. Museum 
[Calcutta], Calcutta, 1893-96, iv. 39-50 ; further 
literature in E. J. Kapson, Indian Coins, Strass- 
burg, 1898, p. 18). 

According to a section (ch. cxxxvi. [cx.x\ix.])of the Bhavisya 
PurOna WTitten after the middle of the 6 th cent, a.d., priests 
called Magics w ere brought from Sakadvipa (‘ Scyth-fisJ land ’) to 
sen e sun-teraple«. This i ‘5 scarcely to be construed as Iranian 
propaganda ; for the function of these foreign priests see art. 
Sauras axd3Iaga6, andef. D. B. Spooner, 1915, pp. 63-39, 

405-455. 

With the rise of the house of Sasan Zoroaatrian- 
i>m not merely revived, hut again developed a 
maikedly missionary spirit. According to the 
Dlnkart (ed. and tr. P. B. and D. P. Sanjana, 
Bombay, 187411., yol. x. p. 12), Ahura Mazda com- 
mands that the faitli be spread through the world ; 
.and in elucidating the meaning of Ay. fra larune, ‘ I 
profess,’ the Pahlavi commentators add that every 
Zoroastrian endeavours to propagate the religion 
among all mankind, while the highest praise” at- 
taches to the quondam non-believer wiiu renounee.s 
his former tenets in favour of Zoroastrianism [SBE 
xyiiL [1882] 415). _S.apor ii. (309-379), aided by 
ids great priest Adarhad (on whom see Justi, 
A'amenburh, p. 49), worked zealously in the cause 
of proselytism {Dlnkart, vol. ix. p. 579), and the 
Dlnkart (vol. viii. p. 26) directly sanctions pro- 
paganda by force. That this W3.S by no iu63.iis o, 

1 Cf. art. IM vgks and Idols (Persian). The term ‘ laudations ’ 
(iraiyyvpsfTLi ) looks very like a literal translation of Av. yaAa, 

* Yztst,’ panegyric of an indiv idual deity. 

2 Tov aTreipov aluiva may possibly translate Av. zrvan akarana. 

3 For the brief individual inscriptions to all these see Ditten- 
berger. nos. J84-38> (L Cf)4-C<'" ). 
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merely academic attitude Ls amply proved by tlie 
records of persecution of the Christians by the 
Sasanid rulers in Persia. ^ The Pahlavi portion of 
the Ntrangistan (ed. D. P. Sanjana, Bombay, 
1894, fob 16% 17^^) bears witness to the admission 
of proselytes, and the Pahlavi Matigan-l-Hazar 
Batistan (ed. J. J. Modi, Poona, 1^1, p. 1 • tr 
Bartholomae, WZKM xxvii. [1914] 347 ff.) states 
that a slave belonging to a Christian should be 
ransomed by Zoroastrians from his master if such 
a slave embraces Parsiism, though he is not to be 
set free if he becomes a Zoroastrian together with 
or after his master. 

During the period under consideration there was 
some extension of Zoroastrianism in China (cf 
Jackson, pp. 278-280), though no details are tlius 
far known. It would appear, however, from the 
discoveries made by M. A. Stein, A. Grunwedel, 
A. von Le Coq, and P. Pelliot in Turkestan, where 
Buddhist, Per.sian, TurkI, Greek, and Cliinese 
relies lie intermingled, that Zoroastrianism passed 
along the great trade-routes. It may be doubted 
whether there was any active propaganda.- 

We have just seen that the Sasanids proceeded 
by force against non-Zoroastrians in Persia ; they 
pursued a similar course in Armenia. Ample 
proof of this is given in the Armenian historians,^ 
and much further information is doubtless to be 
gleaned from the hitherto untranslated Acts of 
the Arinenian Martyrs.'* As an example it will 
be snfBcient to summarize the data of the 5th cent, 
writer Elisieus (Hist, of Vartan, tr. C. F. Neumann, 
London, 1830) : 


^ non-Zoroastrians were oppressed in Armenia from the 
reign of Arsak m. (341-367) till that of Artases iv. (422-4“’!)) 
The Persian Yazdagird u. (438-457) followed this exampl^ 
urged by the Zoroastrian priests to ‘exterminate the sect of 
the Christiana/ and he deprived them of their property and 
martyred those who remained steadfast. Some he induced to 
become a^tates by money and high rank, saying, * Oh that 
would but receive the doctrine of the Magi into your souls ! 
Cm that you would but exchange the heresy of your souls for 
the true and excellent laws of our gods ! ’ The Magi exhorted 
him, if he would prove his gratitude for his power and liis 
victories, to make 2^roastrianism dominant everj’where. In 
the course of his endeavours the Zoroastrians proniuigated an 
interesting Zarvanite statement of theology, to which the 
Christians replied (pp. 11-20). The persecution provoked a 
revolt, which was not suppressed until the Christian leader 
Vardan, fell in battle in 451. The whole account of Elisious 
shows the clash of two religions, each of uncompromising 
character. Cruelty and craft were only too evident, but the 
spirit of sincere conviction must be recognized. 

With the overthrow of the Sasanian dynasty by 
the Arabs the missionary enterprise of Zoroastrian- 
ism practically came to a close. The plight of 
those who remained in Persia was — and is — too 

1 S. E. Aasemani, Acta martynim orientalium^ Rome, 174S ; 
P. Bedjan, Acta martyrum et sanctorum, Paris, 1890-97 ; o’ 
Hoffmann, Auszuge aus syr. Akten pers. Sldrtyrer, Leipzi-^^ 
1880; J. Labourt, Chri8tianisB\e dans Vcmpirc perse sous la 
dynastie sassanide, Paris, 1904 ; L. H. Gray, ‘ Zoroastrian . . 
Material in the Acta Sanctorum,’ in Journ. of the Manchester 
Egyp. and ^nt. Soc., 1913-14, pp. 37-55; further material 
IS given in the Bollaudists’ Bibliotheca hatjiographica orie^itails 
Brussels, 1910. For Zoroastrian hostilitv towards Christianitv 
and Judaism see artt. Jesus Christ iN'ZoRo.\sTRrANi8M Jfws 
IN Zoroastrianism. Justi {GlrP ii. 521, 520 f.), followed b\ A. 
J. H. W. Brandt {Mandaische Religion, Leipzig, 1889, p. * 162 , 
note 1), holds that the persecutions were politick rather than 
rel^ous in motive, the Xestorians enjojing State protection 
and even favour, whereas the Catholics, owning allegiance to 
a non-Pereian power, were objects of hostility. 

2A3 illu^rating the extent to w'hich Iranian ideas were 
curr^t in China it is mteresting to note that a long Manicha;an 
exists m Chines (ed. and tr. E. Chavannes and P. 
Pelliot, Ln Traite manicheen retrouv6 en Chine/ in JA 
499-617, XI. i. [1913] 99-199, 261-394). 

M. Brosset, Collection d’hutoriens annHiiens, Petroorad, 
187^(6, Deux hUoriens armhiiens, do. 1870; V. Langiois, 
Collection des historiens aneiens et modemes de VAmUnie 
Paris, 1867-69. 

*e.g., J. B. Aucher, Sanctorum acta pleniora, 12 vols., 
Venice, 1810-14; L. Alishan, Bibliotheca Anneniaca, 22 vols., 
do. 1853-61; Vitce et passiones sanctonim, 2 vols., do. 1874; 
Mtix patrum, 2 vols., do. 1855 (all in Armenian only). The 
‘Passion of SS. Abdas, Honnisdaa, Sahiri, and Benjamin’ is tr. 
by P. Peeters, Analecta BoUandiana, xxviii. [1909] 399-415. 
For further details see the Bibl. haj. orient cited above. 


wretched to allow more than a reluctant and hos- 
tile toleration at best from the dominant Muham- 
madar^m.* Those who, in the 7th cent., migrated 
to India and thus gave rise to the communities of 
Parsis (g.v.) were received with none too warm a 
welcome. As Dhalla observes (p. 323), with regard 
to their abstention from propaganda in India, 

‘The precarious condition in which they lived for a con- 
siderable period made it impracticable for them to keep up 
thor former pro«elyti7in:f zo.il. The instinctive fear of dis- 
and ..i)-or[.Li-ui in the va.st multitudes among whom 
1 . 1 ' > .ivcd creatiil in iIiliii a siiiri: of exclusiveness and a strong 
filing for the preservation of the racial characteristics and dis- 
tinctive features of their community. Lii ing in an atmosphere 
surcharged with the Hindu caste system, thev felt that their own 
safety lay in encircling their fold by rigid caste barriers.’ 

Nevertheles.s, a certain amount of proselytizing 
continued as late as the 18th cent., especially in 
the ease of slaves purchased from low-caste Hindus. 
Such procedure, however, instead of being welcomed 
a.s extending the faith, aroused hostility' on social 
grounds, some Parsis being unwilling to permit 
such converts to prepare sacred cakes (drons) for 
the festivals or to allow the proselytes to be ex- 
posed after death on the Par, si ‘ Tower.s of Silence.’ 
The question was referred more than once to the 
Zoroastrians in Persia, whose replies were in favour 
of admitting converts. From the point of view of 
orthodox Zoroastrianism, there cannot be the 
slightest question that the ruling of the Irani 
(Persian) Zoroastrians was right. On the other 
hand, it was felt by the Parsis of India that an 
influx of low-caste Hindus would be prejudicial to 
the purity of their Iranian community. 

The only cases in which proselyriism has been 
urged in recent years have been instances in which 
a Ppsi has married a non-Zoroastrian wife, or has 
desired to have children bom by such a wife, or by 
a non-Zoroastrian mistress, received into the Parsi 
community. In all these cases admission has been 
granted only in the face of intense opposition. 

Jie motives of the eom erts have been, in practically every 
instance, worldly, not religious, and the conversions have been 
purely nominal. Parsis hold that such proseli tes are harmful 
to the faith, and that, it converts are admitted at all, it must be 
under conditions which put the sincerity of the neophytes’ 
rehgious convictions beyond suspicion. The Zoroastrian com- 
mumty has no organisation for training new converts ■ the 
raatriiiionial opportunities of Parsi girls are lessened by the 
possibility of converting prospective wives of other religions • 
and the admission of illegitimate children of Parsis is felt to be 
Virtually a condoning of immorality. 

This attitude— so different from that of Zoroaster 
and of Zoroastrianism until the migration to India 
—is fraught with grave possibilities to Parsiism. 
The age of marriage is rising, and the birth-rate is 
falling. There is a .steady leakage towards agnos- 
ticism (not towards conversion to Christianity, 
Muhammadanism, or any form of Hinduism). Even 
among those who regard them.selves as Zoroa.strians 
there is much la.xity. Theosophy (q.i-.) is making 
a form of ‘esoteric’ Zoroastrianism whicli can 
scarcely be reconciled with the Avesta. Some of 
the radical wing of the ‘ reforming ’ party, at the 
other extreme, rationalize the religion until it 
becomes a trave.sty of its real content. Against 
all this must be reckoned many wisely conser- 
vative Parsis, both priests and laynien," but 
whether, so long as all accessions from without 
are forbidden, they can advance and extend the 
‘ good religion ’ is a question for the future. 

Literatcrs. — M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theolcziy, New 
York, 1914, pp. 11-13, 72-75, 19S f., 323-225, 307 f. ; letter of 
Rustamji Edulji Dastur Peshotau Sanjana to the writer (5th 
July 1915). Lons H. Gray. 

MISTLETOE.— See Celts, vol. iii. p. 295 f. 

3 See art. Gabars and the literature there cited, to which niaj 
now be added five papers by Khudayar Sheri var in Jejeebhtw 
Jubilee Vol., pp. 299-318, 432-4.;8. 

2 On all these movements see esp. J. N. Farquhar, Modern 
Religious Mocements in India, New York. 1915 nn h 4 -Qi 
zii - m :. , pp. . 1, 
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MITHRAISM.-TI le )■ ligion generally known 
by this name, which cuj'i^cd a wide-spread popu- 
larity in tiie CL-nturic^ iniincdiately preceding and 
follor\in\' the Christi.iu era, centred in the worohip 
of Mithi.i, a divinity wurnhipped in the Indo-Iran- 
ian iM'iin l by tin- tv. o most easterly branches of 
the -tryan i.ice, as i.s sliown by the fact that his 
name apjiears in the form Mitra among the gods 
of tlie \ edic pantheon and in that of Mithra in 
the early religious poetry of Persia. The name 
eoincides in form with a common noun which in 
Sanskiit means ‘friend’ or ‘friendship’ and in 
-Vvestan ‘ compact,’ ’ and it would seem to follow 
that from the eailii'st times the conception of 
Mithra was an ethical one. 

1. Mitra in Vedic religion. — In the only hymn 
a(ldrc^-.ed cKclu'-ivcly to him in the Itigveda (iii. 
59) Mitra i.s said to ‘ bring men together, uttering 
his voii-e’ and to watch the tillers ot the .soil ‘ with 
unwinking eye’ — phrases whii-li snngest a solar 
divinity ; ami from the numerous hymns in which 
.Mitra and Vanina are conjointly aildressed it is 
ahunclantly clear that both divinities are mani- 
fested in the celestial light. In the lirahninnas, 
indpeil, the view [irevails that .Mitra represent.s the 
light of (hay, especially that of the siin, while to 
Varim.i belong the ‘ thuusaml eye.s ’ of night. This 
seems, howevei, to bi> a later refinement, the be- 
ginnings of which may lie traced in the .\tharvaveda, 
especially ix. iii. IS, where Mitra uncovers in the 
morning what Vanina has concealed. The theory 
of Ulilcnherg,^ that the group of divinities known 
as .Vditya.s, who are s.aid in Itigveda IX. cxiv. 3 to 
have been seven in numher,’ originally represented 
sun (Mitra), moon (Vanina), and live planets, and 
was Imrrowed from a Semitic race, ha.s little to 
commend it. It is more proliable that Varuna 
was by origin the all-encompassing vault of heaven 

‘cover'), Mitra the light which proceeds 
therefrom. Ethically the two god.s were proliably 
dillerimtiated in the Indo lraiiian period, Varuna 
Ireing the supreme upholder of phy.sical and moral 
order, Mitra the all-seeing witnc.ss who guarantees 
g(K>d faith between man and man. This is not so 
clear in the i'edas a.s in the early religious poetry 
of Persia, where the jihree of Vanina is taken by 
.Ahura Ma/d,i i = • M ise f.ord,' the word .Ahura 
corresponding to Skr. osmo— aterni which in later 
Vedic literature me.ans ‘demon,' hut in the Kig- 
veda is appli'-d to gisis, more especially to Vanina 
and Mitra, and i.s pl.ansihly sngge.sted to have coii- 
mifed the |-ios.ses.sion of occult |Knver). 

2 . Mithra in Iran. — .Among the Irani.an peoples 
the worship of Mithra attained an importance 
which it never po.sse.ssed in India. The early 
history of this worship is very obscure, owing to 
the uncertainties whicli beset the interpretation of 
the .kvestan texts. From the inscriptions found 
by H Winckler at Iloghaz-koui in 1907.* especially 
the treaty between the Hittite king .Suhhiluiinma 
and Mattina/a, the son of Tiishratta, kiiiu of 
.Mitanni, it appears that Mitra, Vanina, Imlra, 
and the Niv-atya, or * Tw ins.* were worship|*ed ju 
the (ii'trict of Mitanni in the I4th cent. B.C. 
Kduard Meyer (* Pas erste .-Anftrcten der .\rier in 
die ties, hicfite,' SBA If. 19o't, p, 14 tl’,) regard.® this 
fact a.s a proof that an .-Vryan community existed 
in Mit.inni ; in EBA' xxi. 2o3 he 'Uggests^tliat the 
.Aryans in question were .a caste ruling over a nou- 
.Aryan people. It is, however, uncertain whether 

■ These worts are connnted b.v ervniohscy with the base ’mei, 
‘ ew-hange,* »een in taic r-m-eoo.o. (b-.tr < 71 -ma"Vi It II O 
ya-i7Woi. etc. ; see K, Br-’^Tcam an.i B rvit-r: -*'-, (t"' 
Strassb’inr. isarff. n i -to, an,1 ts|»e,",a!iv .\ Msj.i.--, ./.< x 
a, [WjTI 1 1,1-159. 

3 B/'i 7»ea (tea r# to, p ls5 i? 

3 Six X.iityas are enmnera^e-i in Rigw-eda ii. xxvii. 1. and 
eight in x. Ixxii. s f 

* Ct H. Win'kl-’r. ‘me .Ir- r in den Urkiinden x-an R.-'^haz- 

koi.*o;,7 lai.i, j.- :st-,’..ii. 


we should i-egard them as the aneestor.s of the 
Iranians, and even pos.sible (as J. H. Moulton bus 
suggested, EniBj ZoroaUrumi'nn, London, 1913, 
pp. 7, "26) that we have here the relic of a pre- 
hiatoric migration baclcward from India to the 
North-West, It is to be observed that the name 
A'aiuna is otherwise unknoxvii in Iranian texts, 
whilst Ahura Mazda, who takes his place, appears 
under the form Assaia Maza.sh in an Assyrian list 
of divinities of about 650 u.c. (published by F. 
Ilommel, PSBA, 1899, pp. 127, 138), and had, no 
doubt, been bori'owed from an Iranian people at a 
considerably earlier date. To tlie same period 
belongs a tablet from the library of Assurbanipal 
in which Mithra is identilied with Shamash (R. iii. 
69, 5, 1. 72). Our next evidence dates from the 
Acliaenienian dynasty. The inscriptions of Cyrus, 
it is true, throw no light on his xvoiship of Iranian 
dix'inities, and Uarius I. mentions Ahura Mazda 
only ; hut the evidence of theophnric names(MiTpa- 
Sdnjs [Herod, i. 110, 121], Mirpo/lirys [ib. iii. 120, 
126, 127], and, earlier still, yiiTf>aya0r)s, if this is 
the correct reading, in vEsch. I’ers. 42) makes it 
plain that Mithra was prominent in the Persian 
pantheon,* while Artaxerxes Mnemon (403-358 
B.C.) names as his divine protectors .Ahura Mazda, 
.Anfdiita, and Mithra (Art. Bus. a, 4f., Ham. 5 f. 
[O. Pers. text]). The coupling of Mithra with the 
godde.®.s .Anahita reminds us of the confusion 
betxveen the two of which Herodotus is guilty 
in the pas.sage (i. 131) in xvliich he describes the 
Persian religion, and identihes Mfrpa with the 
‘Assyrian’ Mylitta (an appellative of Ishtar). 

3. Mithra in early Zoroastrianism. — AVe have 
next to consider the position of Mithra in the 
religion of Zarathushtra. Adopting the position 
(1) that the Gathiis go back to the time of the 
Prophet himself, and that this was not later (and 
very possibly earlier) tlmn the traditional date (7th 
cent. B.C. ), and (2) that the Yashts, at any rate as 
regards the metrical portions, are not many 
centuries later,- we observe that Mithra is never 
mentioned in the former, and was ignored by 
Zarathushtra in Ins reform. It may even be 
[lossible to go further, and to hold that the 
Propliet regarded him as a daera, or demon, 
whose worsliip w.as to be banished from the pure 
f.aith. In Fs. xxxii. 10 we hear of tlie teacher of 
evil who ‘ declares that the Ox and the Sun are 
the worst thing to behold with the eyes,’ which 
may perhaps refer to the nocturnal sacrifice of the 
hull by Mithraists ; and it is also possible that the 
Ox-Creator {Geush-tasitan) nanieif in I't. xxix. 2 
was a suli-titute for Mithra devised by Zara- 
thnshtra. Tlu?.se are only conjectures;® but we 
shall find in later Mithiaic ritual abundant proofs 
of the .survival of primitive conceptions such as 
Zarathushtra ende.avoured to eradicate. It is not 
neces'firy here to di'cn.-a the ditlicult question® 
regarding the measure of suice®.® attained by the 
Prophet'® reform and the origin of the counter- 
movement (perhaps .Magian) which restored the 
more primitive wor-hip®. It may be worth men- 
tioning, however, tliat in tlie P'ersian calendar, 
which there is re.a.son to think on a-stronomical 
grounds* xxas introduced into Capp.adocia hv 
(harius i ,* the name® of tlip month® are deriveil 
from divine names, whicli include those of Mithra 

1 Cf ,xl®o 'h® names M.Sacsaagi.-Tjx (Corn. Xei>os, Datam. vi, 3 
I^.M .s-.-. \v xri .5), m.»poSoi®*ii-i!s (rn.Td. zx-ii, .xxi. 3 : Arrian! 
.t>'. I X.- 3). M.-aaOt-'. ’X (Ni’olaus Damis,-. FUGiii. 363) 
M.SacTTT-x (PPit r/i.-'-awf. -JO) M.Sii-tr— X (.\rrian. ^nal,' 
'.ii-r'*’ '• •’ ‘‘'h .yntnfnh , Marbunr, 1896, pii 

. -il .. ;:sf . aiiiesp. Cumem. u. 76-36, 464-166). 


Lumenr. irr', ii. 76-36, 464-466). 

4 A p i, i'.ir.i.,-niint of the pr(-ent shite of the qtiestion will 

be ( V—. j in .r ti. j[,-. liton’s farfji fist, tO.iw nr Pima. 

Catrtr ize. 1911, .xt.. 1 further details in the eanie anthor'e 
oar/j /..r-,Mfnanirm. 

4 M.niit.on. F.lrtti 7. r..^rinuxfm. pp. 139. v~ . 

* '®e exi-’-.rsiis. I ’ p i tf 
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(but not Anahita) and the six Amesha Spentas 
(or Amshaspands), whicli are among the most 
characteristic features of Zoroastrianism properly 
so called. For our knowledge of Mithra- worship 
among the Persians we naturally turn to the 
Mi/iir Yasht [Yt. x,, Eng. tr. in SBjE xxiii. [1883], 
by J. Darmesteter, more accurately in German by 
F. Wolff, Avesta . . . iibersetzt, tjtrassburg, 1910, 
pp. 198-221). The opening lines of the poem show 
clearl 3 ’ the high position enjoyed by Mithra, 
although, as a yamta (‘adored one’) he stood 
technically on a lower level than the six Amshas- 
pands of Zarathushtra’s creed. 

‘Thus spake Ahura Mazda to the holy Zarathuahtra : When I 
created Mithra, lord of wide pastures, then, O Spitama, I 
created him as worthy of sacrifice, as worthy of prayer as 
myself, Ahura Mazda ’(17. x. 1). 

The Yasht speaks with no uncertain voice either 
of the physical or of the ethical character of the 
god; 

‘ The first of the spiritual Yazatas, who rises over the 
Mountain ^ before the immortal sun, driver of swift horses ; who 
foremost attains the gold-decked, fair summits, whence he 
surveys the whole dwelling-place of the Aryans, he, the most 
mighty ‘{Yt. x. 13). 

This is clearly neither the sun himself nor any 
individual object, but the heavenly light in 
general, and it suits well with the recurring 
formula of the hymn : 

‘ To Mithra, the lord of wide pastures, we »crifice, the truth- 
speaking, eloquent in assembly, the thousand-eared, the shapely, 
the myriad-eyed, the exalted, (lord of) the broad look-out, the 
strong, the sleepless, the vigilant ’ (Yt. x. 7, etc.). 

Here the ethical and the physical are already 
combined : and in the second stanza of the hymn 
the god and the ‘ promise ’ or ‘ compact ’ over 
whose fultilment he watches are almost identified ; 
for Zarathuslitra is thus addressed by Ahura 
Mazda : 

‘Break not tlie compact [mitArtmj, whether thou make it 
with the faithless or with the righteous fellow-believer, for 
Mithra stands for both, for the faithless as for the righteous.’ 

Throughout the Yasht the inviricible might of 
Mithra is invoked against the mithradruj, which 
may be translated either ‘ deceiver of Mithra ’ or 
‘promise-breaker.’ It is this guardianship of 
truth and good faith that gives Mithra his special 
character ; but he is also invoked, like other 
divinities, as the protector of the needy, 

‘ whom the poor man, who follows the teaching of righteous- 
ness, when w'ronged and deprived of his rights, with uplifted 
hands invokes for help ’ (Yt, x. 84), and his aid is sought ‘in 
both worlds, in this world of the body, and in the world of the 
spint ’ (ib. 93). 

The last trait may remind ns that among the 
functions of Mithra was that of a.ssisting the 
souls of those departed in the faith on their 
journey to Paradise. 

He is implored to ‘ be present at our sacrifice, come to our 
libations . . . bear them for atonement, lay them down in the 
House of Praise ’ (I’f. x. o‘2). 

It is natural, therefore, to find as his companions 
Srao.sha ( ‘ obedience ’) and Rashnn ( ‘ justice ’), who, 
in later Zoroastrianism, “ are found beside Ahura 
Mazda in the Final Judgment. In the Ya.iht. 
however, they figure as his henchmen in the great 
struggle between the powers of light and dark- 
ness. 

‘ Mithra strikes terror into them, Rashnii strikes a counter- 
fear into them, Sraosha drives them together from everv side 
toward the protecting angels’ (I’t. x. 41). 

Throughout the poem Mithra appears as pre- 
eminently a god of battles ; he was, therefore, 
especially fitted to become, as he did in later times, 
the favourite deity of the Roman soldier. Of the 

f Hara fi-uvraifi 13 the name elsewhere applied to the peak 
upon which ‘ Ahura Mazda the Creator fashioned for Mithra a 
dwelling where is neither night nor darkness, nor chill wind, 
nor hot, nor death-dealing sickness, nor pollution wrought by 
demons, nor do n.ists rise thereon ’ (Yt. x. 60), To the Iranian 
this meant Mt. Alburz. 

- See L. C. C.vsartelli, Philosophy of the Masdayosnian 
Rdiyron under the Sasmnids, Bombay, 1S89, pp. 79-81 ; Dhalla, 
ZoToastrian TheoUsjy, p. 239 f. ; Cum'ont, Textes, i. 37. 
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ritual of Mitlira-worship the Yasht tells us little ; 
haoma (q.v.) and milk were offered to him in 
libation ; and the Mazdayasnian is bidden to 
sacrifice ‘ beasts small and great, and birds that 
fly,’ and to prepare himself for the sacrifice by 
ablations and penance {Yt. x. 119-1^2).* 

4 . External influences on Mithraism. — (a) In 
Babylonia. — The picture thus sketched — and 
nothing essential would he added by drawing on 
the later portions of the Avesta or the Pahlavi 
texts — is in many ways very different from that of 
Mithraism as known to ns from the inscriptions 
and monuments of the Roman period, and the 
problem of accounting for the difference is one 
which the evidence at present available does not 
enable us to solve. It is, however, clear that the 
transformation was due partly to Babylonian 
influence, partly to contamination with beliefs 
current in Asia Minor. The former influence, no 
doubt, began to exert itself at an early date, since 
the confusion of whicli Herodotus was guilty, in 
identifying Mithra (as a supposed female divinity) 
with Ishtar, and the coupling of Mithra with 
Anahita {q.v.), who, in spite of her as.sociations 
ivith the Oxns, was a goddess of an easily recog- 
nized Semitic type, point to a close rapprochement 
between Persian and Babylonian cults. The most 
important feature of later Mithraism, due to 
Chaldaean influence, was the prominence of astro- 
latry. There is nothing to show that this was a 
featureof early Iranian religion, whereas we know 
that the observation of the heavenly bodies and 
the belief in their influence on the affairs of men 
were of great antiquity in Bnhj Ionia. When, 
therefore, we find the busts of sun and moon and 
the circle of the zodiac stanuing features in 
Mithraic monuments, we can liave no doubt as to 
the ultimate source of this element ; nor can it 
be questioned that the elalioration of a body of 
doctrine, expressed in and through myth and 
symbols, also took place in the Farther East, 
althoogb the details of the process escape us. We 
can say no more than that the dualism of Iranian 
religion furnished a cine both to the cosmic process 
and to the destiny of the individual soul, and that 
the results which flowed from the doctrine were 
worked out in detail on the banks of the Euphrate.s. 
The brief account of Zoroastrianism given by 
Plutarch in the de Iside et Osiride^ shows us 
how far the Magian.s had alreadj’ carried the tran^ 
formation of the simple Persian faith into that 
which meets us in the BnndahMn and other 
Pahlavi texts of the Sasanian era, and enables us 
to rely on these to some extent for the inteipieta- 
tion of doubtful details in the evidence. Es.sentinl 
features are: (1) the separation in the material 
universe of the province of Ahura Mazda, ‘with- 
drawn beyond the sun as far a.s the sun is from the 
earth,’ from that of Angi’a Mainyn, the prince of 
darkness, and the intermediate po.sition of Mithra, 
the neoirns ; and (2) the doctrine that the soul is a 
divine spark of light de.scending from the highest 
heaven and acquiring a gross and eartlily envelope 
which taints it with corruption and makes its 
existence on earth a continual struggle with the 
power of evil. The moral consequences of this 
doctrine, particularly the inspiring conception of 
Mithra, the Mediator, as at once the commander 
under whom the individual share.s in the fight 
against the prince of darkness and the Reileenier® 
who grant.s to hi.s faithful servants final deliverance 
from the body of death, followed by the return of 

J At the close of the Yasht (x. 145 ; cf. 113) Mithra and Ahura 
are jointly invoked, just as MiCra and Varui^a are in the Vedic 
bvmns. 

'2 Ch. xM. f. 

3 In a Manichaean Turfan fragment Mithra is d^gnated as 
•redeemer and benefactor’ (bdxtdr ud xrnbar, C. Salemann 
Maniekaeisch€ SUtAien, i. fPetrograd, 4 d, 2 [p. 6]). * 
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the purified spirit to the sphere from which it 
came, we may believe to be characteristically 
Iranian ; to Chaldaea we shall attribute the 
elaboration of the astrological dogmas connected 
with the influence exercised by the planets upon 
the soul in its passage through their spheres, and 
the prominence given to the conception of Destiny 
as revealed in the unchanging order of the heavenly 
process, carried on throughout unending time 
[zrvan akarana in later Zoroastrianism). Fatal- 
ism was the necessary corollary of these doctrines ; 
but its acceptance in theory did not prevent 
Mithraism from becoming an intensely practical 
creed, full of stimulus for the activity of the 
individual.* 

(6) In Asia Minor. — It is much more difficult to 
say what was the effect upon Mithraism of its 
diffusion throughout Asia Minor.** We have no 
contemporary evidence for the stages by which 
this took place, but it is at least probable that the 
later Achtemenian kings, who were, as we have seen, 
ardent votaries of Mithra and Anahita — Artaxerxes 
Ochus is said* to have erected statues of the 
godde.ss in many places — established the worship of 
these divinities in the outlying portions of their 
dominions. It was not long before they became 
assimilated to those which were indigenous to the 
bind ; An.ahita was readily identified with the 
(treat Mother whose worship was so deeply rooted in 
Anatolia (see art. Mother of the Gods), and thus 
the way was paved for an alliance between Mithra 
and Cybele (q.v.). Mithra himself took the shape 
of Men in Pontus (see below), and was assimilated 
in art with Attis (q.v.), in spite of the profound \ 
differences of nature and function between the two. i 
More than this we can hardly say, for the primi- 
tive features of Mithraic ritual, to be considered 
later, were not necessarily borrowed, but may go 
back to Irani.an antiquity. The taurobohum, 
however, is believed by Cumont (i. 334 f.) to have 
been taken over by ilithraism from the cult of 
the Great Mother. The propagation of Mithraism 
in the West liad its political as well as its religious 
side. One of the earliest conceptions of Iranian 
religion was that of the ‘ glory,’ or hvarenS.* This 
was conceived as a kind of mystical eftiilgence or 
aureole deriveil from the heavenly light, and 
]ios.sibly borrowed some of its features from the 
widely diffused conception of the external soul. 
In the story of the Fall, embodied for the Iranians 
in the myth of Yima, sin entailed the loss of this 
precious talisman ; and in the Mihir Yasht the 
dnsh-hvnreno, ‘he of evil glory,’ is the man who 
‘ thinks that Mithra sees not all his evU deeds and 
lying’ (Yt. x. li'5). But the hcarcnb was more 
especially the talisman of the royal house of Iran, 
and as such is the main subject of an entire Yasht 
(Yt. xix,), W’hich deals with those who have or will 
poshes-- it, beginning with .'Vhura Mazda himself 
and ending with Saoshyant, the future deliverer of 
the world from evil, but giving in the main, as 
Darmesteter points out (SBE xxiii. 286), ‘a short 
history of the Iranian monarchy, an abridged 
Shah Namah.’ Historically, therefore, the Aiv/rend 
is the token of Iranian kingship and the talisman 

1 ‘ Astral th^nlogy ' as a system is foreign to the Avesta ; the 
worship of Tr-htr\a ( = SiriMs). to whom yt. viii. is addressed, 
forms no real e.yeeption to this rule. Of the constellations only 
the (ireat Bear is mentioned in this hymn {Yt. viii. 12). 

2 That Mithraism came to .\sia Minor from Semitic sources is 

proi ed by the Orieco-Aramair biiingu.il inscriptions of Cappa- 
docia in one of which (from Rhodando-) a Persian record.show 
he ifiayevfTf fj.( 0 prj rend'i^ de I'acad. des in^Tiptirrus, 

1008, p. 434), and also (as Coninnt points out) iiv the hi'-t that the 
form %iayovaa.oi is a transl deration from the Aramaic. 

3 Clem Aley. Prctrept. 5. 

_4Tne word appears in the corj.p-ound names which the 
tlreeUs WTOte Titrcra-tfirpiofs, 'tapea etc. Cf for Othei 

I lines Justi, pp. 9C-9S, 178, Islf., 403 On the ‘gloiw ’ itself | 
see especially E. Wilhelm, * H* arena, ' hi Sir Jariiset>.-r Jtjec. i 
bh.’ii Sladiasa Jvbilte I'of., Bomlsay, 1914, pp. 159-161.. 1 


which gives victory over the Turanian. Naturally 
enough, the Near Eastern 'dynasties which sprang 
from the wreck of Alexander’s empire were anxious 
to secure this token of legitimacy, and were there- 
fore fervent wor.shippers of Mithra, ‘ the spiritual 
Yazata who rides through all the Karshvars, 
bestowing the hvarmo’ (Yt. x. 16). The preva- 
lence of this conception is hut thinly veiled by the 
disguise which the hvareno attained among half- 
Hellenized Asiatics as the Tux’! ySacrlXeMs. It was 
doubtless at the courts of these mushroom monarchs 
that the Hellenization of Mithraism, which was 
the indispensable condition of its further diffusion, 
was brought about. In this respect our most 
instructive monument is the enormous cairn set up 
by Autiochus I. of Commagene (09-38 b.c.) on the 
tumulus of Nimrtid Dagh, on either side of w'hich 
was a terrace with identical series of five statues.* 
These, as the king tells us in his inscription, 
represented (1) Zeiis-Oromasdes (=Ahura Mazda), 
(2) Apollo-ilithras-Helios-Hermes, (3) Artagnes- 
Ilerakles-Ares (= Verethraghna, ‘victory’), (4) 
Commagene, (5) Antiochus himself ; of the last 
the king says that by setting up tlie fashion of his 
own form he has ‘ caused the honour of ancient 
deities to become coeval with a new Tiix’!-’ The 
identification of Mithras with three Greek divini- 
ties illustrates the elastic metliods of syncretism ; 
Hermes is probably chosen as the guide of souls in 
the world heyontl the grave,* and, at the same 
time, it may be, with allusion to the planet 
assigned to him (in common with Apollo) by the 
Greeks, since Antiochus was a convinced astrologer 
and has left us his horoscope in relief on the 
retaining- wall of the terrace ; yet Mithras is also, 
as so often later, identified with the sun himself. 
Antiochus’s father, it may be added, was one of 
the numerous hearers of the name Mithradates ; 
and another of the reliefs shows Antiochus clasping 
the right hand of Mithras, represented in Persian 
costume with the radiate nimbus. This grouping 
of the god with the ruler wliom he protects is a 
motive which recurs in various quarters, espeeiall}’, 
as M. I. Rostowzew* has shown, in Scythia. On 
the coinage of Trapezns (Cumont, ii. 189-191) 
Mithras, in Persian costume, appears on horseback 
— in one instance flanked by tlie figures of Cautcs 
and Cautopates (see below) ; hence we are able to 
recognize him in the mounted divinity (generally 
trampling on a prostrate foe) represented on various 
works of art found in the tumuli of the Scythian 
princes in the Caucasus and Southern Ru.ssia. 
A notable example is tlie silver rhyton from 
Karagodeuashkh,* where Mithra, holding sceptre 
and drinking-horn, is faced by a Scythian prince, 
also mounted, who uplifts his right hand in the 
gesture of adoration. 

5 - Contact with Greece and Rome. — It wa.s in 
Asia Minor that Greek art was enlisted in the 
service of Mithraism and created the sculptural 
types which were diffused throughout the West 
and form the chief source of our knowledge of the 
cult. The group of Mithras the hull-slayer, to be 
described presently, though ultimately inspired by 
the bull-slaying Nike of the -\thenian acropolis, is 
manifestly the creation of a Pergamene artist, and 
adorned every sanctuary of Mithras. In sjiite of 
this fact, however, it is to be noted that Mithraism 
never became popular in Greek lands ; it is not 
found, c.q., at Delos, where si.i many foreign cults 
flourished in the later Hellenistic age, and its 

* For this inscription see K. Ilumann and O. Puchstein, 
a. I ■■ II in Ktrin-Anrn itnd yijrd-,S]/ricn, Berlin, 1800, p. ff ’ 
and ct. Cumont, ii. 59-91, 187-189. 

V Cf. the dedication * Deo invicto Mithra Mercuric ’ found at 
katadt togellier witli a statuette (F'. Drexil, fhm 
'I dcitadt. Heidelberg, 1919, p. 86 ; Cumont. .l/c'C .v.-i, p. xtej 

.• P redstart enie a monarchitcheskoi dadi v Akdhu i jnt 
Bi,.ipore, Petri^rad, 1913, p. 4 ff. 

* Ib. pi. i. 1. 
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traces are rare (and generally of Imperial date) 
throughout the HellenLzed East, in Syria, Egypt, 
etc. Even in the 2nd cent. A.D. Lucian writes of 
Mithras as a barbarian god, oiS^ ry tptavy 

{Deorum Cone. 9). 

The cult of IVEthras is said by Plutarch (Pomp. 
24) to have been brought to Kome by CLlician 
pirates taken captive in 67 B.C., and there i.s no 
reason to doubt the statement; but it certainly 
failed to achieve the popularity already attained 
by some other Oriental religions until almost the 
close of the 1st cent, after Christ, for the earliest 
Mithraic inscription as yet found in Eome was set 
up by a freedman of the Flavian dynasty (OIL vi. 
7fe=Cumont, ii. 105 f.), and, although the British 
Museum contains a statuary group of Mithras and 
the bull dedicated by a slave of Ti. Claudius 
Livianus, prmfectus prmtorio in A.D. 102 (Cumont, 
ii. 228 ; cf. 106), Mithraic monuments and inscrip- 
tions do not become common in the West until the 
Antonine period. 

6. Diffusion in the Roman world. — (a) By the 
army. — The diffusion of Mithraism was largely the 
work of the army. Pontus, Cappadocia, Comma- 
gene, and Lesser Armenia — precisely those regions 
in which the specialized form of the cult had been 
developed — were recruiting-grounds largely drawn 
upon by the Romans, even while as yet only client- 
kingdoms of the empire, and still more when they 
were annexed and became provinces. During the 
Parthian wars under Claudius and Nero a consider- 
able Oriental element thus entered the service of 
Rome, largely as auxiliaries, but also in the legions. 
Whether or no the soldiers of the Third Legion 
who saluted the rising sun at the second battle of 
Betriacum (A.D. 69) were Mithraists, it is at least 
certain that the Fifteenth, which served in the 
Parthian wars of Nero and was transferred by 
Vespasian to the Danube, brought the cult of 
Mithras to its camp at Camuntum in A.D. 71. 
Another important centre of the cult in the same 
region was Aquincum, the headquarters of Legio ii. 
Adjutrix, founded by Vespasian from the sailors of 
the Ravenna fleet, who, as freedmeu, were doubt- 
less in many instances of Oriental birth. But the 
wide spread of Mithraism on the frontiers was 
largely due to the auxiliary corps — alee and cohortes 
— raised in the East under the Flavian and succeed- 
ing dynasties and used to garrison the line of the 
Danube and the Rhine or the Vallum in Northern 
Britain. Except for a relief found in London 
(Cumont, ii. 389 f.), all the Mithraic monuments 
and inscriptions found in Britain belong either to 
the legionary camps at Isca (Caerleon-on-Usk [OIL 
vii. 99 = Cumont, ii. 160]) and Eboracum (York 
[Cumont, ii. 391 f.]) or to the forts on or near the 
wall, such as Borcovicum (Housesteads [OIL vii. 
645-630=Cuniont, ii. 161, 393-396]), Amboglanna 
(Birdoswald [C'/i vii. 831 = Cumont, ii. 162]), Bre- 
menium (High Rochester [CIL vii. 103= Cumont, 
ii. 162]), Vindobala (Rutchester [Cumont, ii. 392 f.]), 
and others. So, too, in the Two Germanys the 
sanctuaries of Mithras (with some few exceptions') 
are found either in legionary camps, such as Vetera 
Castra, Bonna, and Moguntiacum (Cumont, ii. 389, 
385 f,, 381-383), or in the forts along the limes 
Gcrmanicus, where they are lacking in none of the 
principal posts- P ' ’ ' ” 

Heddemheim, ■ • < 

Botkingen, Mur; , ;• ; .>i~ , • 

381, 351-354, 348-351, 154), and others. We have 
already mentioned the military settlements of 
Camuntum and .Aquini-uiu, on the Upper Danube, 
as centres of Mithraism; the same might be said 
of practically every imjairtant post on that river 
down to its mouth — e.e/., Vindobona, Brigetio, 

1 Four out of tweutj-oi.\, aeoorduig to Toutaiu (see below, 

p. 760*). 


Viniinacium, Oesous, Durostorum, and Troesmis 
(ii. i. 363, ii. 329, 275, 130, 489 f., 272), tq. name 
the principal centres. In Africa also the camp of 
the Third Legion at Lambaesis, and several military 
posts, such as Mascula and Sititis (ii. ii. 168, 170, 
405 f.), have furnished Mithraic monuments; and 
in the countries where traces of Mithraism are 
relatively rare they are often found in the colonies 
of veteraus — e.y., Emerita (Merida) in Spain' (id. 
ii. 166) and Patrse in Greece. 

(i) By slaves. — Next in importance to the army, 
in the diffusion of Mithraism, came the slave 
population employed by the State, the munici- 
palities, or private individuals. The first class 
comprises more especially the employes of the 
custom-houses and the State-properties, such as 
mines and quarries. Thus in the Danubian jiro- 
vinces, especially Dalmatia and the Pannonias, the 
stationes of the customs-barrier at which the 
vectigal Illyrici was levied have furnished a 
number of Mithraic dedications, due to slaves 
and freedmen in the public service, several of 
whom bear Greek names and ivere, therefore, 
doubtless natives of the Eastern provinces. Again, 
the presence of numerous Mithraic monuments in 
Nonenm (ib. ii. 150-152, 335-339, 472) is accounted 
for, not so much by the military occupation — 
though the station of ‘ ’ dearly 

takes its name from an ‘ forms 

a natural exception — as by the mines owned by the 
State in that province. In Italy the servi publici 
of the municipalities contributed largely to the 
spread of the religion. At Sentinum, which has 
yielded an inscription (CIL xi. 5737 = Cumont, ii. 
121) giving a list of thirty-five pnfroni of a Mithraic 
congregation, the slaves and freedmen of the muni- 
cip^ty figure side by side with ingenui ; at Nersse 
a slave employed as arcarius restored a Mithrwura 
(CIL ix. 4109 f. = Cumont, ii. 120). It goes without 
saying that private slaves— especially in the hou.se- 
holdsof the wealthy in Rome itself — played a large 
part in the spreading of Mithraism. 

(c) By trade-routes. — We may in part trace to 
imports slaves the spread of Mithraism along the 
trade-routes which were in communication by sea 
with the Eastern Mediterranean, though doubtless 
the merchants themselves were often worshippers 
of Mithras. Thus in the African provinces, apart 
from the military stations mentioned above, the 
only traces of Mithraism are to be found in such 
coast towns as Csesarea, Cirta, or Rusicade (Cumont, 
ii. 171, 168, 170, 406 f.); in Southern Gaul we can 
trace by the presence of Mithraic monuments the 
spread of the cult on the trade-route which followed 
the valley of the Rhone and in the towns of Nar- 
bonensis, which were always open to trainsmarine 
influence from their nearness to Massilia ; and 
Aquileia, whence the trade of the Mediterranean 
found its way into Central Europe, was itself both 
a centre of Mithraic worship and a stage in its 
further diffusion. It is thus, e.g., that we must 
explain the remarkable prevalence of Mithraic 
monuments in the upper valley of the Adige and 
on the Brenner route to the Upper Danube, as 
well as on the North-Eastern route via Eniona and 
Poetovio. No province of the empire is richer in 
remains of Mithraism than Dacia, where all the 
principal sites — Sarmizegetusa, Apuluni, Napoca, 
Potaissa, etc. (Cumont, ii. 131-139, 280-306, 308- 
319) — have furnished material of this kind. We 
can hardly explain this entirely by the influence of 
the army which occupied Dacia and the neighbour- 
ing Danube provinces, and are forced to conclude 
that among the settlers planted by- Trajan in the 

1 It may be noted that an officer of the Seventh Legion 
dedicated ati altar in this sanetnarv (LMnnee . /n./; n/ , 
lOOj, no, 25). The finds have recentlv been published lull} by 
Pierre Paris (RA ii. 11S14J IB,). 
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province and drawn ‘ex toto orLe Romano’ (Eutrop. 
viii. 6 ) were many Orientals who brought with 
them theii nativ e faiths, among which the worship 
of ilitliias soon assumed a commanding position. 

7 . Geographical a.nd social distribution. — The 

geograjihical distribution of the monuments of 
ilithraism may most easily be grasped by an ex- 
amination of the maji which accompanies Cumont’s 
volumes, upon which the sites, when they have 
been found, are marked in red. It will be seen at 
a glance that, exceid in the places and districts of 
width mention has already been made, traces of 
the cult are few and far between. In Greek lands, 
in Western Gaul, and in Spain, taken together, 
the sites where its monuments have been found 
may almost be counted on the fingers. Hence 
Toutain * has arguetl that the cult of lilithras never 
became widely diffused in the West, outside the 
army and certain regions in direct communication 
witli tlie East, and that the notion that it was at 
one time not far from aclueving the triumph which 
was reserved for Christiaidty is much exaggerated. 
Tontain leaves out of account Rome and Italy — 
whicli makes his presentation of the evidence one- 
sided. But he endeavours to reinforce his argu- 
ment hy a consideration of the social condition of 
the adherents of Mithraism. He points out with 
justice that the dedicators of votive .sculptures and 
the buiblers or restorers of Mithraic sanctuaries are 
very largely drawn from the official classes and 
l)rovincial governors, military' commanders, or 
prociirotorri, etc., employed in tlie civil administra- 
tion, Ascaily as the age of the Antonines we find 
leqati and ti ibuni inilitares among the votaries of 
Mithras ; in the reign of Commouus, M. Valerius 
Maximianus, governor of Dacia, dedicates an 
otfering to ‘Sol invictus Mithras’ {CIL iii. 1122 = 
Cnniont, ii. 133 ) ; under Septimius Severus, C. 
Julius Castinus, governor of Pannonia, consecrates 
an altarto Mithras (CIL iii. 3480=Cumont. ii. 141), 
and the number of similar instances is multiplied 
in tlie 3rd cent, after Christ, while imperial yiro- 
otrotcirc-i in Noricum and Dacia follow their 
example, ft wnulil he natural to infer that 
Mithraism was at least favourably regarded by' 
the government ; and, in fact, we learn from the 
Hhtnrin (cap. 9) that Comiiiodus was 

initiateil into the mysteries, while an inscription of 
the age of tlie Sever! (CIL vi. 2271 =Cumoiit, ii. 
100) mentions a ‘ -acerdos iiivicti Mithrae domus 
Aiigustanae,' .and tlie largest Mithiieum at present 
known uas discovered in 1912 in the Thermic of 
Caracalia ; in this was found an inscription in j 
honour of Zens-Helios-Sarapis-Mitliras,* and this ] 
unusual identification is explained by Caracalla’s | 
special devotion to the Egyptian divinity. This ' 
imperial patronage goes far to explain the poini- 
larity of 5litiiias-woiship in the 3rd cent. ; it also , 
accounts for the fact that, though by no means I 
confined to the public sen ices, military and civil, | 
it wa- mainly fouml among their meinlters and j 
took no general hold on the poi>ulation of the j 
western proiinces, so that the withdrawal of 
imperial favour was a fatal blow. 

8 . Grades of initiation. — Our knowledge of the 
iloctrines and ritual of Mithraism is largely drawn 
from the in-ci iptions and iiioiiuiiienls di'covered in 
th" Mitlinea, to the interpretation of which .soiiie- 
tliiiig is contributed by ancient texts, especially ■ 
tlio-e of Cliii'tian apologists. The most important i 
of these i' a passage of St. Jerome (E//. evii.). who j 
ile'crihe- the ilestruction of a ‘cave of Mithras’ j 
and tlie ‘momtiom images' used in the initiation i 
of the votario'. v, iio are emiiiiernted .as follows; , 
t'mvi.c, (r'l'vyy/on ( 'ilSS /I II iijihiis or i>i/iii/i/t?ii), m'/i^. 
L.o, Per.if'i, h‘ linL |•olllll jiafer. Tlie~e name.s ale 

1 Z..*.' C'cl'ts dan> relilpii",^ l^l 1 l^ain, iL 144 If. [ 

'S -Yott.-iC ili-ijH SC’iri, 1912, p. 3'2g. 1 


naturally taken to indicate seven grades through 
which the neophyte passed in succession ; and this 
is confirmed by other texts. The inscriptions 
found in a Mithrsenm in Rome (CLL vi. 749tf. = 
Cumont, ii. 93 f.) mention ceremonies described by 
the words ‘ tradiderunt hierocoracica, leontica, 
persica, lieliaca, patrica’ ; the adjectives clearly 
correspond with iiv'e of the grades mentioned by 
St. Jerome. We find also ‘ ostenderunt (or tradi- 
derunt) cryfios (chrylios).’i The last word seems to 
be equivalent to and has been substituted 

for the corrupt nymphus in the text of St. Jerome. 
The title pnter (or pater patr'um) for the highest 
grade is common in inscriptions ; and a passage of 
Porphyry refers as follows to the others: 

Tou? /xev lu.eTexoJ'Tos twe avrlav opyCtav p.v<rTas Aeopra? KoAeii’, 
Tas Si yviteuxag vaiyas, tow? Si VTnjpeTovyras KopaKag' eire re tww 
trarepiav . . . aerot yap koX Upaxe^ ovtol irpotrayopevoyraA.' 6 re 
Ttt keovTiKo. TrapaAap,/3ai/ta»v irepiTideraL TrawroSaTra? pop^fxis 

(de Abstin. iv. 16). 

We infer tliat the vopaf was a low giade, and 
that initiation into the mysteries proper began 
with that of leo (cf. toU ra Xeoi'rocd /iuoi//iei'ois[Porph. 
etc Antro Nymph. 15]). The mention of women 
called uamai stands alone ; it has been proposed to 
read XfaiVas, and some confirmation may be found 
in the discovery of a tomb at CEa in Tripoli in 
which a husband and wife were buried and de- 
scribed as teo and lea (Comptes renclus de I'acad. dcs 
inscriptions, 1903, p. 357 ff.). For the ‘eagles’ and 
‘ hawks ’ independent evidence is not forthcoming, 
unless two inscriptions from Lycaonia which men- 
tion aeroi are Mithraic (cf. Bonner Jahrhucher, 190'2, 
p. 12). Porphyry, it will be noticed, speaks of 
the animal disguises worn by the leones. In the 
Qncestiones veteris ct novi testamenti falsely attri- 
buted to St. -Xugustine (PL xxxv. 2348) we read 
how * some flap their wings like birds and imitate 
the voice of the crow ; others roar after the manner 
of lions ’ ; and the passages quoted are strikinjjly 
illustrated by a relief found at Konjica, in Bosnia, 
carved on the reverse of a slab which shows the 
usual .subject of .Mithra the bull-slayer (see telow). 

In the centre of the scene are two figures reclining on a 
couch, in front of which is a table ^ith four loaves marked with 
a crOdS : beside the table are seen a Hon and a bucraniiun. On 
either side are two fibres; on the left a i.e. a man 

wearing the mask of a crow, and a ‘ Persian,’ distinguished by 
his dress ; to the right a feo, w earing a lion’s mask, and a fi^rure 
the upper portion of which is unfortunately lost. It will lie 
notic^ that the miles of St. Jerome does not appear in the 
other sources — though the use of the term in Mithraism is con- 
firmed by a passage of Tertullian Prcescr. Hcer. 40) and by 
the title* miVej) puts in two inscriptions from Wiesbaden (CiL 
xiii. 7570, 7571), in Greek oTpaTuiTTj? evo-cjSiJ? (inscription of 
Amasia, JleciK'il d'is inscr. du Pont, Brussels, 1910, 10&). It is 
possible, theicfore, that the mutilated figure of the Konjica 
relief represents the cryfius, and that the mileSt though he 
lielonged to the rank and file of Mithras’s soldiery, w'as not 
admitted to partake in the m\ steries. He w'as, how’ever, initi- 
ateil bv a ceremony described b\ Tertullian (de Corona, 15) ; a 
crowm was set before him. laterposito gladio, and then placed 
on his head, but removed by the neophyte, who exclaimed 
‘ Mithras is my crown.’ 

In the passage previously quoted Tertullian 
speaks of a soldier of Xlithras as ‘ branded in the 
forehead ; and the val'treis /xcort/cat of which Gregory 
of Nazianzus speaks (Orut. iv. 70 [P<? xxxv. 59-2]) 
may refer to this. Tertullian (de Bopt. 5) also 
mentions a Mithraic purification ‘ per lavacrum ’ 
resembling the rite of baptism ; and it is to be 
noted that the Xlithnca whicli have been excavated 
either contain natural springs or have water speci- 
ally laid on. Of the ceremonies which accompanied 
the liighcr degrees of initiation we know little ; 
Porphyry (7yc. cit.) tells us that the Ico had both 
liands and tongue purified with honey, which was 
also used in the initiation of the Pnrsa. In tlie 
pass.age quoted aljoi e Gregory of Nazianzus men- 
tions the /Sdo-oTOi to which the initiates were sub- 

1 A rtllef from An’er, now at Sofia w , pi. i, 4 ), 

shows a kneeling figure wearing the ‘Phn,;iair t ap. partly 
hitlderi by a veil held b\ two otlier fiu-ure^. Kostowzt-A (p. 53 ) 
explains this with reference to the phrase quoted ui the text. 
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jected ; and Ids commentator Nonnus {PG xxxvi. 
989, l(Wy, 1012) enlarges on this topic and speaks 
of ‘ eighty punishments ’ by water and lire, frost, 
hunger, thirst, and journeyings, in an ascending 
scale of severity. These may to some extent be 
imaginary ; but it must be remembered that the 
Mihir Yasht (§ 122) speaks of ablutions and 
strii)es. Tertullian (de. Prmscr. Hier. 40) uses the 
phrase ‘imago resurrectionis,’ which suggests a 
simulated death ; and the biographer of Commodus 
tells us that the emperor ‘ sacra Mithriaea vero 
hondcidio polluit.’^ Thus the little that we know 
of the Mithraic rites of initiation shows that they 
were of a type well known in prindtive religion, 
and carry us back to a stage far earlier than the 
developed theology of later Iranian times. Nor 
can we say more of the rites in which the initiates 
partook ; Christian writers found an analogy to 
the eueharist in the Mithraic communion of bread 
and water (apros xai ir<rrr)pLOv OSaros [Justin, Apol. i. 
66], p'tnis ablatio [Tert. loc. cif.]), which seems to 
be represented on the Konjica relief. 

9 - Sanctuaries, ritual, and monuments. — The 
central act of worship in Mithraism, however, 
appears to have been the sacrifice of the bull, the 
prototype of which was the slaying of the bull 
by Mitlira himself, represented in relief in every 
Mithraic sanctuary. These places of worship were 
described by the term spelceum (OIL iii. 4420= 
Cumont, ii. 146), for which we also find crypta 
(CIL iii. 1096 = Cumont, ii. 132) and antrum (UIL 
vi. 754 = Cumont, ii. 94), and were often established 
in natural caves or grottoes, as, e.g., on the north 
slope of the Capitol at Rome, beneath the church 
of Araceli. As a rule, however, the place of the 
gi’otto was taken by a subterranean crypt, ap- 
proached by a stairway ; the chapels attaelied to 
private houses were naturally placed in cellars — 
e.g., the Mithrieum below the church of San 
Clemente in Rome. It should be noted that the 
Mithriea are never of great size, and, where the 
adherents of the worship were numerous, the 
number of spelcea was multiplied. Thus Ostia pos- 
sessed five, Aquincum at least four, and Carnuntum 
three sanctuaries. The more elaborate examples 
show a fore-court, or pronaos (the term is used in 
CIL xiv. 61), leading to a small chatuber, whence 
the staircase descended to the crypt in which the 
mysteries were celebrated. This was traversed by 
a central passage, on eitlier side of which were 
podia about six feet broad with inclined surface.^. 
Svhether, as Cumont supposes, the worshippers 
knelt upon these, or reclined upon them while 
partaking of the ceremonial banquet, it is hard to 
say. .A.t the extremity of the crypt, which often 
took the form of an apse (called exedra in CIL iii. 
1096), was placed the relief of Mithras and the hull, 
often accompanied by other sculptures, such as 
figures of Cautes and Cautopates or the lion- 
headed Kronos. 

The symbolism of these monuments is not easy 
of interpretation, and ancient texts help us little. 
In the central scene, the type of which (as was 
mentioned above) was certainly fixed by a Perga- 
mene artist, probably in the 2nd cent. B.C., Mithras, 
clothed in the conventional costume which in Greek 
art signified the Oriental, places his left knee on 
the back of a bull, and, seizing its horn (or muzzle) 
with the left hand, plunges a knife into its throat.^ 
The scene of the action is a cave, the prototype of 
the spelmum, which sometimes contains plants or 

1 Vita Cornu, odi, l\. 6. The statement of Socrates (BJE iii. 2) 
that human sacrifices were offered in Mithraism is unworthy of 
credence. 

2 In the best examples Mithras wears an expression of pathos, 

as thouj'h he were the unwilling instrument of heaven ; A. 
Loisy [1913] 538) suggests that this is because 

god and \ictim are, in a sense, one ; but this seems fanciful. 
The ‘ Alexandroid ’ type used by the artist was a ‘romantic’ 
creation. 


I even trees. A scorpion fastens on the testicles of 
' the dying bull, while a dog, and usually a serpent 
j also, drink the blood which flows from the death- 
wound. A crow is almost always present, perched 
either on Mithras’s mantle or on the edge of the 
cave. Finally, we have a signilicant detail in the 
ears of corn in which the tail of the bull terminates 
(or which, in some instances, spring from the 
wound). In interpreting the scene we must also 
take into account a second representation with 
i which the reverse of the slab is decorated at 
j Heddernheim (Cumont, ii. pi. viii.). Here Mithras 
I stands beside the body of the slain bull, bolding a 
drinking-horn in his left hand and receiving from 
the hands of the sun-god a bunch of grapes. On 
either side are the figures of children holding 
baskets of fruit ; in the background a radiate cap 
is planted on a pole ; and in an upper register w e 
have a scene in which a central figure, unfortun- 
ately defaced, is surrounded by animals (dogs, wild 
boar, sheep, ox, possibly horse). The explanation 
of these scenes can hardly be doubtful. W e read 
in the Bundahishn (esp. xiv. 1) of the hull which 
was the first creation of Ahura Mazda, and was 
slain by Ahriman, but through its death gave birth 
to vegetable life on the earth; from its spinal 
marrow ‘ grain grew of fifty-live species, and twelve 
species of medicinal herbs.’ Moreover, its seed 
was ‘carried up to the moon, where it was purified 
and produced the manifold species of animals’ (ib. 3). 
From its blood, again, sprang ‘the grape-vine from 
which they make the wine’ [ib. 2). Though we 
cannot definitely trace this cosmogony to earlier 
Avestan sources, it is indubitably of great anti- 
quity ; and the Mithraic monuments otter a re- 
markable modification of it. Here the central 
doctrine that the death of the bull was the source 
of life, both animal and vegetable, remains the 
same ; bnt the killing of the animal is not the act 
of the evil spirit, but a sacrifice performed by 
Mithras himself, probably acting as the minister 
of Ahura Mazda, whose messenger we may see in 
the crow.* The function of tlie creatures of 
Ahriman (scorpion and serpent) is limited to that 
of endeavouring to nullify the miracle in process. 
But the significance of the scene was not only 
cosmological ; it was also eschatological, for the 
new creation to wliich the Zoroastrian looked for- 
ward at the end of time was to lie heralded by the 
sacrifice of a second hull, this time by the ‘re- 
deemer’ (Saoshyant) [Bundahishji, xx.x. 25). Nor 
can we doubt that these myths, like so many others, 
were interpretations of a rite older than mythology, 
and that the sacrifice of the bull was in origin in- 
tended to promote fertility and ensure the annual 
renewal of life on the earth, the hull being chosen as 
the victim on account of his great generative power. 

10. Myth. — The myth of which Mithra.s was the 
hero and the slaying of the bull the culminating 
episode can no longer be reconstructed in its details, 
but many of its episodes are represented on the 
monuments. The reliefs of the oull-sacrifice are 
often enclosed in a framework broken up into small 
panels, on each of wliicli an episode of the myth is 
.shown. The chief of these are the following. 

(1) Birth oj Mithras from the rock. — On several inonuraents 
the figure of the god is seen enK‘r'.;!ng from a rook, the ‘ petra 
genetrix’ of several inscriptions (1 it iii. 8679 = CuEiiOnt, ii. 139, 
etc.) ; of. the expressions Stos vie Trerpas (Finnicus, de Err. pro/, 
relit/. 20), irerptryerijs Miffpas (Lyd, de Mens. iii. 26). etc. The 
scene is sometimes completed by the addition of a shepherd or 
shepherds who witness the miraculous birth. 

(2) Mithras and the tree. — On some monuments the figure of 
Mithras is seen hall-concealed by a tree from which he seems to 
be emerging, or, again, which he is stripping ot its foliage. 
The first might be considered as a variant of the birth-scheme, 
if it did not occur on the same monuments ; in any case, it 
seems to show that Mithras was on one side a vegetation-spirit. 

(3) The archer and the rock. — Mithras, in Oriental costume, 

1 For the crow in Zoroastrian literature cl. Bundahishn, 
Jtix, 22. 
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diflchar^'es an aiio^ ur a rock, from which a stream gushes 
out; a kneelinjr hgurt' the w ttcr in his hands or re- 

freshes his throat, ijometinie'* .i suppliant kneels before Mithras 
and implores him to perform The miracle. 

(4) ?u,i — lleie there isaseries of scenes* of 
whic h tiie follonin:;' aie tli' mo^c impnitant . (a) investiture of 
the sun hy ifithia-, the ',iin-"od kneels before Mithras, who 
places the radiate frown on his head with the left hand, while 
in the riq-ht hand ne liolds an indistinct object, piobablv a 
drinking-horn; (b) allunice of Mithras and the sun; the two 
fibres are represented clasping the right hand in token of 
friendship; (c) Mithiasconveved in the sun’s chariot across the 
ocean, rupiesented as a reclining figure in the style of Greek 
art ; banquet ol Mithras and the sun (sometimes with other 
guests); the> recline on a couch, genei*ally holding drinking- 
horns, and before them is a small table with\iand9. 

(5) Mithras and the Though the slaying of the bull is 

never found except as the principal scene, other episodes of 
the leyend are often used in the decoration of the side-panels. 
The following are the chief : (a) and (6) the bull in a boat, the 
bull issuing from a gabled building ; these tw'o scenes, when 
found on the same monument, are always in juxtaposition; in 
one case (a relief found at Saarburg in Lorraine) two figures in 
Oriental costume are setting fire to the building ; (t*)the capture 
of the bull ; this is represented in a senes of scenes, which dis- 
play, first the bull at pasture, then Mithras seizing it by the 
horns, i aultiny on its back and riding on it, and eventually 
either carrying it on his shoulders or, more often, digging it 
b 3 ' the hind-legs, while its fore-feet hang on the ground; the 
last •'••ene seeing to be described by the word tr(tn<ntus (OIL iii. 
14354, 27 and 23). 

(fi) Scenes m v'hich Mithras takes no part. — These are either 
simple representations of other divinities in the form given to 
them by Greek art, such as the unexplained head of the Oster- 
biirken relief (perhaps * Krono?), the figures of the Earth- 
goddess, of Atlas, of Oceanus, and the three Fate«, or scenes in 
which Zeus is show n, either receiving the thunderbolt as the 
symbol of power at the hands of Kronos or in combat with the 
giants. 

No successful attempt has been made to explain 
the series of representations just described ; the 
last class, no doubt, clothe in Greek form con- 
ceptions derived from Persian sources, the iden- 
tiheation «f which can at best be a matter of 
guess-work.' We can, however, be certain that, 
whatever the original content of the Mithraic leg- 
ends, it had been profoundly modified by the astral 
religion of llai)vlonia. Mithra.«, as we saw, was 
by origin a god of tlie heavenly light ; and it i.s 
po.ssible tliat Iiis hirtli from tlie rock may symbolize 
either the appearance of the dawn on the mountain- 
tops or the etl'ulgence of liglit from tlie vault of 
heaven conceived as a solid dome. At any rate, 
there can be no doubt as to the meaning of the 
two torcli-bearers, dressed in tlie .same Oriental 
costume as .Mithras liimself, who regularly appear 
on either side of the scene of the bull-slaying, and 
are also found at the birtii of Mithra. One holds 
his torch aloft, the other lowers it, and these 
actions clearly symbolize the rising and setting of 
the sun,* so that Mithra.s and the torch-bearers 
form a triad hinted at in the plira.se M19pas 
TpiTrXdirios (pseudo-Dionys. Areop. Ep. vii. 2).* 
But tlie monuments sliow that the heavenly pheno- 
mena played a still more important part in Mithra- 
ism. Mention li.ns lieen made of the lion-headed 
figure of human form, wrapped in the coils of a 
serpent, of which a large number hav'e been found 
in Mithraea. The ligure often has four wings and 
holds in its hanils a pair of keys, or a sceptre and 
thunderbolt. Tlie symbolism of the ligure would 
be easy of comprehension even apart from the fact 
that we find the signs of tlie zodiac engraved on 
its body in some in-tances. It represents eternal 
time, the zrrun (ifc inin" which became the chief 
divinity in one of tlie tiieological systems that 
sprang up in the bosom of later Zoroastrianism, 
and seems to liave been descrilied in Greek as 
Kpipo?, though we liave no direct proof of this.-* 

' Explanations differing in goi..-' r- .pects from those of 
Oimont are given b.v Toutain, Rli ll xc' [I'ltoj 145 fif. 

* But see al..s) I 9 /■ a. 

* No explan.vtion <-an be given f>i t’r.e v tints I'aiites and Canto- 
pates applied, as the inscription-, -iiov, ro tlie-e fiirures ; that 
they were hy-fornis of Mithras hiin-ieif is proved by the full 
exprea.sion 't>eo M(ithrai) O(auto)p(ati) S(oIi) I(nvicto),’ -.p. 
OIL vii. 6.'>0 = f'nnHiiit, ii. IHl. 

*F Lagg xxxiv. (1912] ISSff.) prefers to gee to this 


The zodiac i.s aKo commonly found either as a 
fiamework enclosing the scene of the bull-slay- 
ing or, as in luo-t of the reliefs from the limes 
Germn incus, as a border to the upper edge of the 
spelfcvm in vhicli this takes place. In addition to 
this, the more elaborate reliefs are almost ahva 3 ’s 
decorated tvitli hu.sts of sun and moon, xthile many 
also exhibit the planets, or symbols which repre- 
sent them.' We also find the seasons and the 
winds ; and it i-s beyond doubt that the lion,* the 
crater,^ and the serpent must he combined with 
these last as emblems of the elements. It may be 
added that the sea (oceanus) and heaven (cceliis) 
are both mentioned on a stele from Heddernheim 
(Cumont, ii. 156). It is clear, therefore, that in 
the Mithraic mj'steries a complete system of 
cosmography was taught ; nor can there be any 
doubt of its application to the soul and its destiny. 
The doctrine of the microcosm, which pervades all 
the speculations of later antiquity, was popularized 
by the Stoics, especially by Posidonius, and, 
together with the astrological doctrines which 
accompanied it, xvas derived from Oriental sources. 
It formed part of the common stock of teaching 
imparted to the votaries of the various ‘other- 
worldly’ religions (of which Mithraism was one) 
which became diffused throughout the West from 
the beginning of the Christian era onwards. We 
should he able to give a more definite account of 
Mithraic eschatology if we could assume that the 
‘ Mithrasliturgie ’ published by Dieterich from the 
Paris magical papyrus [Bibl. Nat. Suppl. Grec. 
574) deserved that name. This document, com- 
mitted to writing about A.D. 300, is in its present 
form part of the stock-in-trade of an Egyptian 
magician, and is interspersed with voces magicce- 
and supplemented by directions for its use in the 
stances of this practitioner. The question is 
whether the compiler made use of a genuine 
Mithraic document • this is suggested by the 
opening words, •! ' may be translated as 

follows : 

‘ Be grxeious unto me, ProvideDCe and Fortune, to me, who 
am writing down these, the first of all traditional mysteries, 
and grant immortality to my only child, an initiate worthy of 
this mighty pov er, which the Great God, the Sun, Mithras, 
bade his archan ',-1 transmit to me, that I alone, an eagle, might 
soar through the heavens and behold all things.' 

It is to be noted that this private revelation 
made by the 'nitiator to Iiis ‘ only child ’ re.semhles 
those of the Cotpus Hermetiewn (the product of 
an Egyptian •school of theosophy) ratiier than the 
ritual of a ''ommunity ; also that the ‘ eagle ’ is 
introduced int ' the text by a con’ectural emenda- 
tion of Dieteric '. In the revel' cion itself xve find 
nothing that distinguishes Mithraism from other 
theosophies, and-a ‘•'of’ deal which is definitely 
Egyptian ; Dieterich lays stress on the ‘ golden 
shoulder of the ox, xvhich is the Great Bear,’ which 
he would recognize in the object held by Mithras 
in the investiture of the sun a.s represented on a 
relief from Virunum (Cumont, ii. 336, fig. 213) ; 
hut the identification is extremely doubtful ; other 
I examples of the same subject show nothing at all 
resembling an ox'.s shoulder, and in any ease the 
I conception is specifically Egyptian. On the whole, 

! therefore, it is safer to regard the papym.s as 

! figure a representation of .Vhriman, whose worship by Mithra- 
I isM is attested by dedications ‘ deo .4rimanio ’ (Cumont, ii. 

I 9S, 141). A mutilated relief at York (Cumont, ii. 303) seems to 
; represent this figure with some variation from the usual type, 

; and the insenption (also iiiutdated) contains the name 
I .VRnCASIV(3). 

I ■ On a relief from .\pulum (Cumont, ii. 311) we find a series 
j of the following four objei’ts ; (a) sacrificial knife, (h) altar, (c) 
; pi/cov. {,() tree, repeated seven times. These sv mhols represent 
; the elements, and their repetition indicates that each planet 
contained all four. 

* ‘ .IrdentH naturse sacraroenta leones Mithras philosophantiir ' 
(Tert. adr. .ifarc. i. 13). 

• vapa T<i MfSpa 6 *paTr)p ieri Trj! mjyijs TttoicTai (Porph. d« 

Antro A ^mph. IS), 
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nothing more tlian a syncretistic product.* It is 
likely enough, however, that the ascent of the soul 
through the seven spheres was taught in the 
Mithraic mysteries ; Celsus [ap. Origen, c. Cds. 
vi. 22) explicitly tells us of a ‘ ladder with seven 
gates ’ made of the seven metals assigned to the 
planets which was shown to the initiates ; Porphyry, 
quoting a certain Eubulus, who attributes to 
Zoroaster the doctrine that the ‘ cave ’ was a 
symbol of the universe, of which Mithras was the 
creator, speaks of it as containing icari avpitirpovs 
dTotrrdcreiS rujv KotrfUKoiv aroixeltoy Kal 

Tuv ; 2 and it can be no accident that in one of the 
Mithrma at Ostia six semi-circles are traced on the 
floor of the central passage, while six planets are 
represented on the walls of the podia and the signs 
of the zodiac on their upper surface (Cumont, ii. 
243-245). Beyond this all is speculation ; and 
Porphyry himself probably knew little more than we 
do, for he mentions {de Abstin. iv. 16) as his chief 
authority on the mysteries a certain Pallas, who 
explained the animal disguises worn by the initi- 
ates either as symbols of the zodiacal constellations 
or as shadowing forth the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis (which Eubulus also stated to be Mithraic). 
It is not necessary to repeat the astrological specu- 
lations, confused in them-selves, by means of which 
Porphyry endeavours to interpret the symbols of 
Mithraism ; but there can be no doubt that the 
all-pervading influence of astrolatry affected Mith- 
raio doctrines. Thus we sometimes find that the 
figures of Cautes and Cautopates hold the symbols 
of the bull and the scorpion, the signs which mark 
the beginning of spring and winter. 

II. Final phase. — In its final phase Mithra- 
ism was absorbed into the ‘solar pantheism’ 
which supplied Roman society in the 3rd and 4th 
centuries with a theology reconciled with con- 
temporary philosophy and science, and became, 
under Aurelian, the official relirion of the Roman 
State.* ‘ Sol invictus,’ as the rmer of the universe 
was called in a phrase of Oriental associations, 
was represented on earth by the emperor, and his 
identification with Mithras was far easier than 
many others which syncretism was able to eflect. 
Thus ‘ invictus Mithras,’ ‘ dens invictus Mithras,’ 
or (in full) ‘ deus Sol invictus Mithras ’ became the 
commonest title of the god. It was with this 
modification that Mithraism bade fair during the 
last quarter of the 3rd cent. A.D. to become a 
world-religion. The State-cult of Sol was no more 
fitted than the worship of the emperor to satisfy 
the religious instinct ; but Mithraism could supply 
the defect through its mystical teaching and its 
ties of brotherhood ; and it was, besides, par 
excellence the religion of the army and the official 
classes. In A.D. 307 Diocletian, Galerius, and 
Licinius, meeting in conference at Carnuntum, 
dedicated an altar to Mithras, ‘fautori imperii 
sni,’ in one of the oldest centres of his worship in 
the empire ; but the victory of Constantine dis- 
possessed him in favour of a rival creed, which had 
struck its roots more deeply in those populations 
of the empire which were less immediately in 
touch with the legions and the official hierarchy. 
It became clear that the vogue of Mithraism was 
in large measure an artificial one, created by the 

r We do not even know what was the language oSicialiy used 
in the Mithraic communities. The inscriptions are naturally 
for the most part in Latin. Some Persian words occur — e.gr., 
ndbarze (usually connected with Pers. nahard^ nabarda\ 
‘courageous’; this etymology, proposed by G. Kuun, Arch, 
epigr. Mitteilungen, vi. [ISS’ij 107, is uncertain because ol the 
Pahlavt form, n(!)parf, ‘ battle ’ ; Persian was scarcely spoken 
as early as the Mithraic period), as an epithet of Mithras, and 
nama sebcuio, where nama probabIy = ‘ praise’ (of. Cumont, i. 
314, note 2). 

2 de Antra Nymph. 6. 

3 For this see esp. Cumont, ‘ La Th^ologie solaire,’ Memoiret 
prieenUs d I'acad, des inscriptions, xii, [1009] 
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powerful machinery of the imperial government, 
when Mithraism sank from a position of privilege 
to one of toleration, and before long became an 
object of persecution, its days were numbered. It 
lingered on, on the one hand, in certain less civil- 
ized outposts of empire and in the Alpine valleys, 
while, on the other, it became the symbol of a 
lost cause to the group of cultured pagans which 
maintained the defence of paganism in the senate- 
house. The emperor Julian, whose oration, eij 
^atrihia “nXior, is a characteristic exposition of 
‘ solar theology,’ was a votary of Mithras ; but his 
attempt to revive the defunct creed of the pagan 
emperors and to give it an organization resembling 
that of Christianity was still-born. After his 
death persecution began in earnest, and, as far as 
the evidence enables us to judge, the destruction 
of Mithraea was wide spread during the reign of 
Gratian. The letter of St. Jerome quoted above, 
which enumerates the seven Mithraic grades, 
describes such an act performed in Rome by 
Groeehiia, prcefectiis urbi in A.D. 377. The latest 
inscriptions in which Mithras is named are those 
of the group of senators belonging to the society of 
which Macrobius’s Saturnalia gives us a picture. 
Vettius Agorius Prsetextatus (t A.D. 385) is called 
‘pater sacronim’ {CIL vi. 1779 = Cumont, ii. 95) 
and ‘ pater patriim ' (CIL vi. 1778 = Cumont, ii, 95), 
and these inscriptions are the latest datable evi- 
dences of the cult. The measures of Theodosius 
gave the death-blow to the practice of pagan 
worship ; and the Mithrmnm at Saarburg in 
Lorraine was destroyed in his reign. 

12 . Relations with other cults. — Mithraism lent 
itself readily to alliances with other worships, 
especially those of female divinities, which supplied 
what it was unable to offer to women ; and it 
seems to have been specially associated with the 
cult of the Magna Mater. \Ve find their sanctu- 
aries adjoining each other at Ostia and on the 
Saalburg ; dedications are commonly made simul- 
taneously to botli divinities ; and the taxiroholium, 
which (whatever its origin) was certainly attached 
to the worship of Magna Mater in the West, re- 
ceived an added significance when interpreted in 
terms of Mithraism, in which the life-giving blood 
of the bull became the pledge of immortality. In 
the Danube region a curious by-form of Mithraism 
is revealed to us by a series of reliefs and leaden 
plaques which have been interpreted by Rostowzew 
m the article (in Russian) quoted above. Here a 
female goddess, whose attribute is a fish, no doubt 
a local derivative of Analiita, is accompanied by 
two mounted figures, in whom we must recognize 
a duplication of the horseman Mithras found on 
the coasts of the Black Sea. 

LmRATDM.— The great work ol Franz Cumont, Textea et 
mmumenta figures relati/s aux mystires de Mithra, 2 vols., 
Brussels, 1896-99, supersedes all previous treatises, a list ol 
which he gives in vol. i. p. xxi ff. ; he has also published an 
ahridgment ol his larger work under the title Les MysUrea de 
Mithra?, Paris, 1913, in which the bibliography ol the subject 
is brought up to date ; the earlier editions ol this work have 
been translated into English and Gennan. .among recent works 
the most important are A. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie't 
(ed. B. Wiinsch), Paris and Berlin, 1910, and J. Toutain, Lea 
CuUea paiana dans Vempire romain, Paris, 1908-11, vol. ii. ch. 
iv., *Le Gulte de Mithra.’ Other works and articles dealing 
with special points are relerred to in the course ol the article. 
For the Vedic Mitra see A, A. Macdonell, Vedie Mytholoug, 
Strassburg, 1897, 13, 44, and authorities there cited, especi^ly 
A. HUlebrandt, I'aruaa und Mitra, Breslau, 1877 ; H. Olden- 
berg, Die Religion des redu, Berlin, 1S94 ; A. Eggers, Der 
ariache Gott Mitra, Dormt, 1S94. For the Avesla Mithra see 
especially M. N. OhaUa, Zaroastrian Theology, New York, 

1914, pp. 103-111. H. Stl’abt Jones. 

MOAB. — The name ‘ Moab,’ like that of the 
neighbouring peoples, Israel, Edom, Ammon, 
Aram, etc., appears to have been the name of ,a 
race rather than of a district, for, as G. A. Smith 
has pointed out (EBi, art. ‘ Moab,’ § i), in Nu 
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2111-15 (cited by F. Brown, S. K. Driver, and 
C. A. Briggs, A Eeh. and Eng. Lexicon of the Old 
Testament, Oxford, 190b, p. 555, as evidence tliat the 
name Moab= ‘ territory of Moab’), ‘in v.“ Moab 
is parallel to the Gentilic Amorite ; in v.'® also it 
is the people.’ The derivation and meaning of the 
name are unknown. The etymology ‘from 
my father,’ given in Gn 19^ (LXX), which doubt- 
less gave rise to the malicious story of Moab’s 
origin, is merely popular. Since Moab and 
Ammon are represented as related to Israel through 
Lot, Abraham’s nephew, whereas Esau is Jacob’s 
twin brother, we may conclude that at the time 
when these stories took shape the Israelites con- 
sidered that the Moabites and Ammonites, though 
of kindred stock, were by no means so closely 
related to them as Edom. Moab is said to be 
descended from Lot's elder daughter (Gn 19*’) ; 
therefore it was probably supposed that the settle- 
ment of Moab preceded that of Ammon. Whether 
the Moabites themselves possessed any tradition of 
a migration from Mesopotamia may well be doubted, 
the statements of Gn 11*’ 12’'- being perhaps mere 
inferences from the belief that the Israelites were 


the river. For a time, indeed, Moabite aggression 
was checked by Ehud, but we find Israel and. 
Moab again at war during the reign of David, and 
perhaps also during that of Saul.’ But, although 
David’s treatment of Moab is said to have been 
drastic enough, Moab was not incorporated in 
Israel. The Moabites merely ‘ became servants to 
David, and brought presents’ (2 S 8*). It may be 
inferred that Reuben had already been nearly 
exterminated or practically absorbed in Moab. 
Whether Moabite influence was strong in J erusalem 
in the days of Solomon, notwithstanding 1 K ll’’*- **, 
is very doubtful ; Solomon’s idolatry is described 
in terms of a later age. It was probably' during 
his reign or that of Rehoboam that Moab recovered 
independence. 

Under the vigorous rule of Omri the Moabites 
again felt the hand of Israel. According to the 
inscription of Mesha (found at Diban [Heb. DlbhSn] 
in 1868, commonly called the Moabite Stone), the 
period of Israelite domination occupied forty 
years.^ It is not necessary to suppose that Mesha’s 
inscription is earlier than the events recorded in 
2 K 3, for it is clear from that account that the 


connected with Mesopotamia. Since, however, 
the expression ‘children of Lot’ (Dt 2“-’®, Ps83*) 
scarcely rests directly upon Gn 19*”-, Lot was 
probably more prominent in early times than the 
OT as a whole would imply ; but whether the 
Moabite.s and .A.mmonites regarded themselves as 
‘ children of Lot,’ or succeeded them in the districts 
which they occupied, cannot lie determined. The 
late antiquarian note in Dt 2”’ implies that the 
population of Moab was not altogether homo- 
geneous, while the place - names clearly show 
Canaanite influence. 

The constant boundary of Moab on the west was 
the Dead Sea and the Jordan ; the north, east, 
and south frontiers varied from time to time. 
Probably the Wiidy el-Basy represents the farthest 
extent of Moabite territory to the south and the 
Bajj road that to the east. The Wady Ximrin, 
some 8 miles north of the Dead Sea, may be taken 
as the extreme northern limit (see G. A. Smith, 
op. cit. § 2). 

Beyond the mere mention of Moab as included 
in the conque.sts of Ramses ll. nothing is known of 
its history before the period of the Israelite in- 
vasion of Palestine. According to Nu 21-’'*’, 
shortly before the arrival of Israel, an Amorite 
king, Sihon, seized the Moabite territory north of 
the Amon. What circumstances determined the 
Israelite invasion of Palestine from the east is not 
certainly known, but it is not unlikely that the 
Israelites attacked Sihon in response to an appeal 
from the Moabites (as Wellhausen, EBi-^, art. 

‘ Israel,' has suggested), and that it was only after 
the defeat of Sihon th.at the Moabites discoveied 
that their allies had no intention of giving up the 
fruit' of their victory. There is certainly no valid 
reason for disputing the general historicity of the 
tradition. The statement that Reuben was the 
first born son of Israel naturally implies that 
Reuben was the llrst tribe to obtain a settlement, 
while the as.-igiiment of Moabite territory to ; 
Reuben, and the belief that Moses died and was 
buried there, as well a-s the tradition that the 
Israelites cio>--eJ the Jordan near Jericho, all 
point to a bcdief that N. Moab was occupied at 
least for a time by Israel. After the invasion of 
M". Palestine, however, the I.sraelites were dis- 
integrated and engaged in a perpetual conflict i 
with the Canaanites, Phili.stines, etc. (see art. ' 
Israel), with the result th.at the Moabites were 
able to recover their own. The tribe of Reuben, . 
in .spite of its reputation for bravery, was nearly 
exterminated (Gn 49*’", Dt 33*), and Moabite rule i 
was extended even over the Jordan valley west of I 


campaign of the allied kings was unsuccessful. 
Moreover, an ancient king in recording his 
achievements was naturally silent about his 
reverses. 

The independence which Moab recovered under 
Mesha was perhaps lost again in the reign of 
Jeroboam II. It is, however, impossible to speak 
with certainty on this point, for the south limit 
of Jeroboam’s kingdom is given as ‘ the sea of 
the Arabah’ (2 K 14**), and may refer only to 
the north of the Dead Sea. For ‘ the sea of the 
Arabah’ Amos (6”) speaks of ‘the brook of the 
Arabah,’^whioh has been identified with ‘ the brook 
of the 'Arubhim’ or ‘willows’ (Is 15’), which by 
some has been identified with the Wady eHIasy. 
These identifications are, however, by no means 
certain, and the order of names in the pieced- 
ing verses of Is 15 suggests that ‘ the brook of 
the willows’ is to be sought in the north of 
Moab. Amos (2’) mentions a judge of Moab in 
lieu of a king, and it has accordingly been 
argued that at the time Moab jiossessed no 
king of its own ; but this cannot be decided with 
certainty. 

During the Assyrian period Moab appears to 
have shown more prudence than the I.sraelite 
kingdom in bowing to the storm. Tiglath Pileser 
exacted tribute, and, although in 711 B.C. Sargon 
mentions Moab in conjunction with Philistia, 
Judah, and F.dom as having formed an alliance 
with Egypt, 51oab probabl}' avoided an invasion 
by a timely submission. It continued subject to 
Sennacherib, Esar-haddon, and Assurbanipal, and, 
according to 2 K 24*, furnished troops to Xebuchad- 
rezzar against Jermsalem. Doubtless in Moab as 
in Judah there was throughout a party bent on 
regaining the national independence, and at the 
beginning of the reign of Zedekiah of Judah 
(Jer 27) this party appears to ha\ e been in power. 
\etno actual revolt from Xebuchadrezzar seems 
to have taken place, and ^loab ali’orded an asylum 
to fugitive .lews (Jer 4U“). It is not improbable 
that after the destruction of Jerusalem tue policy 

1 The summary of Saul’s wars (1 S I-IU) boars siioh a stron'- 
resemblance to that of DaiiU’s (1 S 8) that it mav be doul.ted 
whether there was any definite tradition of a c.ampai 'n of Saul 
against Jloab. Hostilities between Saul and .Moab would not 
indeed be inconsistent with 1 S , and David, when he 
succeeded to the throne, would at once stand in a different 
relation to the king of Moab from that w hieh he had occupied 
as a rebel against .Saul. 

■’A di'cussion of the way in which this statement is to be 
harmonized wi-" - r "-’ -.’ -- . , ■ the scope 

of this article. !■■■■...■ he son of 

Omn Mesha . : . ■ . . . .onM not 

preclude a lat. I ..... r... ■. ■■■ ■ Mnabite 

atune, pp. 20-22). 
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of Moab coincided with that of the king of Ammon, 
who apparently intended by the mmder of GedaJiah 
to compel Judah to join a confederacy against the 
Chaldieans. 

Moab was menaced, however, by a danger even 
more formidable than that from Assyria or 
Babylonia : east and south the country was 
exposed to invaders from the desert, and Ezekiel 
(25®'-) already perceived the coming disaster. The 
criticism of Jeremiah (48), which describes the 
devastation of Moab, is extremely difficult; the 
chapter, however, appears to be to a great extent 
a cento of various earlier passages, and this in 
itself implies a late date. Is 15-16'®, which is used 
by the author of Jer 48, notwithstanding the 
corrupt condition of tlie text and later modifica- 
tions, gives a clearer picture of Moab’s disaster. 
Here iit is evident, if we argue from the names 
of places which may be identified w’ith tolerable 
certainty, that the invader advances from south or 
south-east to north or north-west, and therefore 
cannot be the Assyrian, Chaldtean, or Persian, 
but must be a foe from the desert.' With this 
invasion the national existence of Moab came to 
an end, though Jewish writers long continued to 
mention the country by the old name (Is 25‘", 
Ps 60® 83® 108®). It is remarkable that the name 
Moab does not occur in 1 Maccabees. It is found, 
however, in Dn 11", and Josephus (Ant. l. xi. 5, 
Xin. xiii. 5, XV. 4) uses the term ‘ Moabites ’ to 
denote the Nabatsean Arabs. 

The language of Moab, as we know from Mesha’s 
inscription, wa.s Hebrew, differing only dialectically 
from the language of the OX. It is, indeed, not 
impossible that what we regard as peculiarities of 
Moabite speech once belonged also to the spoken 
Hebrew of W. Palestine. Although portions of 
the OT are earlier than the 9th cent. B.C., they 
were probably long preserved in an oral form, in 
which case peculiarities of dialect may well have 
been modified. 

The land of Moab affords many proofs even in 
these days of its former fertility and prosperity. 
The OT has several references to the cities of 
Moab, many of which are named, and mentions 
its vineyards as well as its sheep. Being situated 
off' the direct line of communication between 
Egypt and the great Asiatic empires, it was less 
liable than W. Pale.stine to be made a battlefield, 
though doubtless there was constant need of 
warding off the attacks of dwellers in the wilder- 
ness. On the whole, however, Moab seems to 
have had a far more peaceful history than Israel. 
In the words of Jer 48", ‘ Moab had been at ease 
from his youth, and had settled on his lees, and 
had not been emptied from vessel to vessel, neither 
had he gone into captivity.’ 

The religion of Moab presents many parallels to 
the popular religion of Israel in pre-Exilic times. 
There is no evidence, however, that any great 
Moabite prophets, if such existed, could point, as 
did the Israelite prophets, to a tradition of purer 
religion in the past. Like Israel, Moab had taken 
possession of aland containing stone circles (in OT 
language, g'dqCds) and other primitive monuments, 
and it is probable that in the land of Moab, as in 
W. Palestine, some of these were adapted to the 
worship of the later strata of population. From 
the occunence of such names as Baal-Meon and 
Baal-Peor it may be inferred that the pre- Moabite 
religion of the land resembled the pre-Israelite 
religion of W. Palestine, and was in fact Canaanite, 
This inference is confirmed by the occurrence of the 
curious compound ‘ Ashtar - Chemosh ’ (Moabite 
Stone, line 17) ; for Ashtar is probably a masculine 
form of the name familiar to us as Ashtoreth, and 

1 See K. II. Kennett, The Composition of the Book of Isaiah, 
I.oodon, 1910, p. 34 f. 


the combination of it with Chemosh suggests that 
! some ancient sanctuary of Ashtar or Ashtoreth 
liad been appropriated by Chemosh, just as the 
ancient sanctuaries of Canaan in \V. Palestine 
came to be considered sanctuaries of Jahweh. 
We know both from the OT and from the Moabite 
Stone that Chemosh w-as the national god of Moab 
exactly as Jahweh was the national God of Israel. 
Indeed, the Moabite conception of Chemosh ap- 
pears to have coincided with the ordinary Israelite 
conception of Jahweh. The name Chemosh ap- 
pears compounded in proper names precisely as the 
name Jahweh. Thus Mesha’s father’s name was 
Chemosh in combination with some word which 
has been variously read as meklch and gad ; a 
Chemosh -nadab (cf. the Israelite name Jonadab) 
paid tribute to Sennacherib; and the name 
Chemosh-yahi (cf. the Israelite Jehiah) is inscribed 
on a gem found near Beirut (EBi, art. ‘ Chemosh ’). 
Mesha speaks of Chemosh in precisely the same 
terms as an Israelite of his day might have used 
in speaking of Jahweh, and in Nu 21®“ the Moabites 
are called ‘ the people of Chemosh ’ and also his 
‘sons’ and ‘daughters.’ Evidence of the existence 
of other cults in pre-Moabite times may be found 
in the occurrence of such a name as Nebo, but 
there is no reason for supposing that such worship 
continued among the Moabites. The name Dawdah, 
or Dawdoh, occurs on the Moabite Stone (line 12) 
apparently as a divine name ; but, since Ataroth, 
where the altar-hearth of Dawdoh was seized, was 
Gadite, the name throws no light on Moabite 
religion. Whatever the worship of Chemosh may 
have been before the permanent settlement of 
Moab, it is extremely probable that it was thence- 
forth largely intermingled with Canaanite ele- 
ments. The OT makes it abundantly clear that 
the worship of Jahweh was tainted in precisely the 
same way, and Nu 25 affords no evidence that 
Moab was worse than Israel in this respect ; only, 
whereas, by the 6th cent. B.C., Israelite religion 
had to a considerable extent been purged of the 
grosser Canaanite elements, that of Aloab remained 
unreformed. Besides religious prostitution, indica- 
tions of the prevalence of drunkenness in Moab 
have been found in Gn 19“®®-, Jer 48®® ; and, having 
regard to the references to vine-culture, this is not 
improbable, though the Israelites were scarcely in 
a position to throw stones. It is related (2 K 3®^) 
that Mesha, when hard pressed by Israel, sacrificed 
his son, and we may therefore assume that human 
sacrifice was a definite feature of Moabite religion. 
Human sacrifice, not only of the infant tirst-bom, 
but on occasion of other victims also, was common 
in Israel down to the 7th cent. n.C. Mesha’s 
sacrifice of his son should probably be compared, 
not with 2 K 1G“, Mic 6’, for in the case of Ahaz 
probably only the ordinary offering of the infant 
first-born is meant, but rather with Jg 11®"- Cf. 
also Gn 22, 2 S 21“, 1 K 16“'. Further evidence of 
the generaJ agreement of Moabite religion with 
that of Israel is to be found in Mesiia’s boast 
(Moabite Stone, line 17) that he has banned or 
made tabu the i>opulation of Nebo. 

The danger to Israel of intimate intercourse 
with a people closely akin in race, speaking 
the same language, and holding leligious ideas 
similar to those of which the prophets had so 
earnestly laboured to rid Israel, was clearly per- 
ceived by the Israelite reformers, and will partly 
act-ount for the stringent law in Dt 23®, though 
political considerations may also have dictated 
this. 

Litebatuee. — S ee the excellent articles on ‘ Moab ’ in HDB 
and EBi ; also W. H. Bennett, Tfie Moabite Stoney Edinburgh, 
1911, with the bibliograph} there en (p. 04). 

R. II. Kenxett. 

MOCHI.— See Chamaes. 
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MODERATION. — Cicero in an interesting 

i iassage expresses some hesitation as to the proper 
jat. equivalent of tlie Cr. uord ; 

‘ Veri etiani simile illtid est. qui sit temperans, quem Graeci 
vm4>poi'a appellant, eanique virtutem vocant, quain 

soleo equideiii turn teniperantiam, turn moderationem appellarc, 
nonniiinjuani etiani inodestiain ; sed hand scio an recte ea 
virtue frugalitas appellari possit’ (Tu6C. Qut^sL iii. 8).r 
He proceeds to describe the \iitue in question 
as follows : 

‘Eius videtur proprium, motus animi appetentis regere et 
sedare, semperque adversantem libidini, moderatana in omni re 
servare constantiam.* 

Moderation, according to this view, is a part of 
temperance. If temperance consists in self-control 
in regard to the pleasures of sense, moderation is 
self-control exercised in less difficult spheres. 
Limitation {modus, moderatio) is, of course, a 
feature in all virtue ; this idea has a long history 
in the philosophy of Greece, and takes formal 
sliape in Aristotle's doctrine of ‘ the mean’ which 
give-- ex])re>sion to the peculiarly Greek notion 
that virtue in its essence means ‘ harmony, grace, 
and beauty in action ’ (see A. Grant, The Ethics of 
Aristotle', London, 1866, vol. i. essay iv.).^ The 
word ‘ moderation,’ however, is in Christian ethics 
specially assigned to the virtue which ‘in least 
things sets the limit.’ If temperance is concerned 
with strong passions, moderation controls those 
which are less vehement. Such, at any rate, is the 
view of Aquinas in his discussion of modestia 
{tsunuun, H. if. 160). 

Following the guidance of Aquinas, we find that 
‘ moderation ’ is chielly concerned with four 
matters : (1) the desire of excellence or superiority ; 

(2) the desire of knowledge ; (3) the outward 
actions concerned with the conduct of life, business, 
and recreation, work and rest, etc. ; (4) apparel, 
furniture, and the external apparatus of life. 

Each of these points is fully discussed by 
Aquinas in II. ii. 161-169. 

(1) As regards the desire of superiority, the 
virtue which moderates it and regulates it is 
humility {q.v.). 

(2) Tlie virtuous control of the desire of know- 
ledge is called by Aquinas studiositas as opposed 
to a form of e.xcess which he call.s curiositas (cf. 
Aug. Conf. X. XXXV. 34), Little needs to be added 
to the discussion in the Suuimci (ll. ii. 166, 167). 
We m.ay, however, call attention to a fine passage 
in Bernard [in Cant, xxxvi. 3), who points out 
that ill 1 Go 8- St. Paul ‘non probat multa 
'cientem, si sciendi modum nescierit.’ Christian 
moderation, he says in eft'ect, will prescribe the 
limitations under whicli knowledge should be pur- 
sued, in respect of the choice of subjects, the 
degree of zeal, and the purpose of the student. 
He lays great stiess on the question of motive. 
Tho.se who wish to know merely for the sake of 
knowing give way to ‘ turpis curiosit.as.’ ’ Those 
who pursue knowledge ‘ ut aedilicent ’ are guided 
by charity ; those w ho seek it ‘ut aedilicentur,' by 
prudence (cf. T. M'ilson, ‘ Maxims of Piety and 
Morality,’ no. 429 [Works, Oxford, 1847-63, v. 
423],. 

(3) Moderation in the matter of work and 
recreation and otlier corporal actions and move- 
ments is discussed in Auinina, II. ii. 168. M^hat 
Aquinas says practically amounts to this — that 
man's external behaviour is to he consistent with 
his dignity as a reasonable being and with the 
claims made upon him as a member of a com- 
munity. M'hat St. Paul means to imply in the 
words <jey.vhs and koo'.uios is here in point (1 Ti 32 *), 
1 Cf. Grat. pro Deio*. ix. 2^’ : ‘ Eg^o frugalitatem, id est, 
modestiam et temperantiam, virtutem esse maximam iudico' 
(quoted by Aug. de Beafa Vita, 31). Ambrc»e, in de Of. Jiin. 
L 43, treats mf^eration and temperance as synonymous. 

2 Cf. Aug. de Sat. Boni, 3 ; Aquinas, Summa, ii. ii. 141 7. 

* Cf. Seneca, Ep. IxxxviiL 36 : ‘ Pius scire quaxn sit satis, 
intemperantiae genus est ’ 


as to which Trench [Synonyuis of sthe NTy Cam- 
bridge, 1854, § xoii.) draws the following dis- 
tinction : 

‘ Whatever there may be i'lipliedin KocT/uco?.^ . . . something 
more is invoh'ed in ntiJ.vc';. If the Kocr/ito? orders himself well 
in that earthly iroAiTcta, of which he is a support and an orna- 
ment, the o-€javos has a grace and diidnity not lent him from 
earth ; but which he owes to that higher citizenship which is 
also his,’ etc. 

Aquinas deals at length with the question of 
recreation, but says little as to the duty of 
moderation in work. This point is one which has 
its importance for ns owing to the conditions of 
modern industrial life. It has been said of the 
Anglo-Saxon race that ‘an excess of industry,’ 
‘ intemperate labour,’ is one of its most prominent 
characteristics (A. Wylie, Labour, Leisure, and 
Luxury, new ed., London, 1887, p. 19). Christian 
moderation implies such self-restraint in the 
matter of labour as wdll give fair play to the facul- 
ties, spiritual and mental, which are not absorbed 
in the business of life (on this point W. Law 
writes suggestively in his Serious CalP^, London, 
1772, ch. iv.). On the other hand, pleasure- 
worship is a more obvious peril of our time. In 
every class there are multitudes who are ‘lovers 
of pleasures more than lovers of God ’ (2 Ti 3^), 
and the result is seen in a wide-spread enfeeble- 
ment of will and conscience. Recreation is, of 
course, a duty which we owe to our nature — a duty 
distinctly implied in the Fourth Commandment, 
and there is a virtue concerned with the due regula- 
tion of the natural desire for relief from labour. 

‘ Ludendi etiam est quidam modus retinendus ’ (Cic. de OjT. L 
29 ; cf. 34). 

We can scarcely on this point improve upon the 
maxim of Aristotle that in determining the right 
mean in such matters tact alone {tride^thrijs) can 
decide, i.e. a sense of fitness trained by exercise 
and reflexion.^ Aquinas points out that, as there 
can be sinful excess in the matter of amusement, 
■so there may be a wrong defect, for a man in 
social intercourse must ‘ show himself friendly ’ 
(Pr 182<). 

‘ It is contrary to reason for a man to make himself irksome to 
others, taking no pains to please them and even hindering their 
pleasures ’ (.Sionmn, ii. ii. 168. 4 resp.). 

Still, since amusement i.s to be sought with a 
view to labour (Arist. Eth. Nic. x. 6. 6 : iraisVfv 
Swbjs (FTouddi'ri), happiness does not consist in amuse- 
ment, and to make a serious business of it is 
‘ foolish and very childi.sh ’ [ib.]. Christian tact in 
these matters was what the Puritans of the 17th 
cent, lacked. They were credited with the opinion 
that ‘no honest mirth or recreation is lawful or 
tolerable in our religion’ (see the Declaration of 
Charles I. of 18th Oct. 1033, which may be found 
in H. Gee and W. J. Hardy, Documents illustra- 
tive of Enq. Church Hist., Loudon, 1896, p. 528 ff.). 
The Puritan, says .1. R. Green, lacked ‘ all sense 
of measure and proportion in common matters.’^ 
John Bunyan’s sin which ‘ he could not let go ’ was 
‘a love of hockey and of dancing on the village 
green.’ It was in the midst of ‘ a game of cat ’ 
that the converting voice ‘ did suddenly dart ’ into 
his soul (Green, v. 103 f. ). 

(4) The virtue of moderation finally finds scope 
in the minntia' of external apparel, furniture, 
and other conveniences of life (cf. Cic. de Off. i. 
39 : ‘ eadem mediocritas ad omnem usum cultumque 
vitae transferenda est ’ ; see also i. 35, and cf. 
Basil, Horn, de Ihimilitate, vii., and Ambrose, de 

1 Theodoret (on 1 Ti 3=) remarks that the word loo-pios implies 

beha'. iour m voice, appearance, and gait, u<rr« «al 6ia toC 

awfiarof <i)a4i‘e(7<?cu TTjif (r(jj4>po(Tvirriv. 

2 Tbe virtue concerned with recreation, according to Aristotle, 
ia *wpa7r«>ta, for which urbanitas or comitas might be a fair 
f.AtiQ equivalent. As to the peculiarly Greek grace of evraa- 
-eAia See Eth. Sic. iv. S ; cf. Thuc. li. 41. 

3 Hut. >>t the Ei^lish People, London, 1S95-96, v. 102 ; cf. 
Ambrose, de Of. Min. i. IS [Ts], who derives modestia * a modo 
scientiae quid deceret.' 
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Off. Min. i. 18). We may note that the word 
K6<r/xtoi is applied to tlie dress of nomen (1 Ti 2®), 
and a similar expression, eV KaracrTij/iaTL Upoirpe-jcth, 
is found in Tit 2'*. The pi inciple implied seems to 
he that a person'.' dress is to be propoitioned to 
his station or office in life, or to the occupation 
in which he may chance to be engaged (work, or 
recreation, or worship).* Law goes to the root 
of the matter when he represents ‘Paternus' as 
advising his son on these points : 

‘ Let i'our dress be sober, clean, and modest, not to set out 
the beauty of your person, but to declare the sobriety of your 
mind, that your outward garb may resemble the inward plain- 
ness and simplicity of your heart. For it is highly reasonable, 
that you should be one man. all of a piece, and appear out- 
wardly such as you are inwardly’ (Senoits Call, ch. xviii.).2 As 
to the dress of women see what is said of ‘ Miranda ' (cb. ix.). 

It may be objected that this entire account of 
‘ moderation ’ is .somewhat arbitrary. The fact is 
that moralists have evidently found difficulty in 
distinguishing between the different spheres of 
action in behaviour which are regulated by modera- 
tion, sobriety, and temperance respectively. There 
is, however, practical convenience in following the 
line suggested by Aquinas. He may be criticized 
as over-systematic, but we need not suppose that 
his clas.silication is intended to be exhaustive. The 
virtue which ‘in minimis modum ponit’ will be 
differently estimated according to the various cir- 
cumstances in which men find themselves placed : 

‘Quaerendum etiam in omni aotu quid personis, quid 
temporibus oonveniat atque aetatibua, quid etiam singulomm 
ingeniis sit acoommodum. Saepe enim quod aitenim decet, 
aiterum non decet ’ (Ambrose, de Off. ilin. i. 43 [212), speaking 
of moderation). 

It remains to add that the word ‘moderation’ 
occurs in AV only in Ph 4® (rh iirteiKis). In 
RV the word is translated ‘ forbearance.’ The 
grace which St. Paul has in mind — ‘considerate- 
ness’ or ‘reasonableness’ — is, of course, a form of 
that beautiful ‘ moderation ’ which Wilson de- 
scribes in ‘ Sacra Privata ’ (ed. Oxford, 1849, p. 41 
[Works, V. 31]) as ‘ the way of an happy life’ : 

‘ Lay nothing too much to heart : desire nothing too eageriy ; 
rejoice not excessively, nor grieve too much for disasters ; be 
not violently bent on any design ; nor let any worldly cares 
hinder you from taking care of your soul ; and remember, that 
it is necessary to be a Christian (that is, to govern one’s self by 
motives of Christianity) in the most common actions of civil life.’ 
This is essentially the spirit enjoined by St. 
Paul (1 Co 7^"^'). Cf. Ambrose, de. Off. Min. i. 
18 [70]: 

* cumsit etiam sui juris remissior* 

■ ! V : 'ans, et quodammodo intra vires 

- I •>•... 4 . »■ I Deum.’ 

LrrERUTTRB. — Ambrose, de Ministr, i. ; Thomas 

Aquinas, Summa Theologice, ii. ii. 161-169 ; J. Taylor, Holy 
Livina, ch. ii. § 5 ; H, L. Martensen, Christian Ethics {Indh 
vidua^, Edinburgh, 1881, § 170 ; J, Ruskin, 3Iodem Painters, 
pt. 3, sect. i. ch. 10 (on the relation of moderation to art). 

R. L. (3TTLEY. 

MODERATISM.— See Evangelicalism. 

MODERNISM. — Modernism is the name given 
by the papal encyclical which condemned it to a 
complex of movements within the Roman Com- 
munion, all alike inspired by a desire to bring 
the tradition of Christian belief anrl practice into 
closer relation with the intellectual habits and 
social aspirations of our own time. These move- 
ments arose spontaneously and, for the most part, 
in entire independence of one another during the 
last decade of the 19th century. Since they had 
thus a common inspiration and a common purpose, 
it was neither unnatural nor unfair that the author- 
ity which condemned them should nnite them under 
a common designation in a common censure. Yet 

1 In classical writere sentiments of this kind occasionally 
occur : e.g. Hor. Carm. i. v. 5 ; Ter. Heaut. n. iii. 47 ; Cic. de 
Off. i. 36 : ‘a forma removeatur omnis viro non dignus omatus ; 
et huic simile ’vitium in gestu motuque careatnr.’ 

* We are reminded of the advice of Poloniiis to I.Aertes in 
MavnUt, act i. sc. 3. Ambrose says striking!) {de Off. Min. i. 
11 [TID : ' Vox quaedam est animi, corporis inotus.’ 


it is necessary to insist that, in the earlier stages 
of their dcveloiiment, the various movement.s 
grouped higeth.er and logically coirelated by the 
author of the encyclical Prisrendl had little or no 
conscious connexion, ami that it was only tlie ex- 
ternal pressure of adversity that gradually forced 
them at a later period into mutual relations of a 
more intimate kind. 

It may i)e well in the fir.st place to sketch briefly 
the history of this complex movement as a whole, 
and then to give soma account of the various forms 
which it has assumed. These may perhaps be 
treated most conveniently under the heads of (a) 
apologetic, (b) historical criticism, and (c) ecclesi- 
astical and social reform. 

I. History. — It must not be forgotten that the 
Vatican Decrees were the result of a liberal move- 
ment in the Church. For its founders, or at any 
rate for most of them, Ultramontanism was the 
vision of a Roman Catholicism freed from the en- 
tanglements of ancient dynastic contentions and 
in its new independence pledged to the spiritual 
leadership of the rising democracies. It was 
natural that the movement should find its fruitful 
seed-bed in the countries which had yielded most 
readily to the spell of the Revolution. Lamen- 
nais, Lacordaire, and Montalembert were its chief 
names in France ; in Italy, Gioberti and Rosmini. 
But the hopes of the earlier Ultramontanism, open 
to all the winds of the century, perished in 1848. 
The consolidation of the spiritual empire of the 
papacy was to be achieved by other instruments 
and in another spirit. The Council of the Vatican 
•seemed, both to the victors and to the vanquished, 
to be the definite reproof of the generous dreams 
which had made it possible. Its reactionary char- 
acter was accentuated by contemporary happenings 
— the consolidation of the Italian kingdom at the 
expense of the temporal power, and the establish- 
ment of the Third Republic in France. Yet, in 
fact, a new era had dawned. Both in the intel- 
lectual and in the political spheres new and strange 
problems urgently demanded the attention of 
Roman Catholic scholars and thinkers. Many 
among them felt that the Church was in danger 
of being paralyzed by the Syllabus and the Vatican 
decrees, and were resolved that this danger must 
at all costs be averted. The accession of Leo xiii, 
in 1878 seemed to «ve them tlieir opportunity. 
His numerous encymicals, while conservative and 
traditional in tone and perhaps still more so in 
intention, were neverthele.ss so framed as to be 
capable of being turned to account by the progres- 
sives. Of these encyclicals, three may be specially 
recalled : PEterni Patris {4th Aug. 1879), which 
enjoined a return to the traditional metaphysics of 
St. Thomas Aquinas as the necessary foundation 
for the demonstration of the chief points of Christ- 
ian belief; Rerum Novarnm (15th May 1891), 
which dealt with the condition of the working 
classes; and Providentissimus Deus (18th Nov. 
1893), which expressly condemned ‘disquieting 
tendencies’ in Biblical interpretation ‘which, if 
they prevailed, could not fail to destroy the in- 
spired and su[iernatural character of the Bible.’ 
The warnings and counsels contained in these 
documents were resumed and reinforced in a 
further encyclical, dated 8th September 1899, and 
addressed to the archbishops, bishops, and clergy 
of France. It may be said that the whole history 
of Leo xill.’s pontificate, its success and its failure, 
is to be found in a comparison of the last of these 
documents with its three predecessors. Such a 
comparison reveals a growing alarm on the part of 
authority at the development both of those new 
tendencies in apologetic or exegesis which it had 
attempted to repress and of the social action of the 
clergy which it had encouraged. 
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That alarm was not without justilication. It is 
in France, intellectually and politically the most 
highly developed country of the Roman Com- 
munion, that the rea.'on for it can be most clearly ^ 
traced. In IsTo the French episcopate secured 
from the government of the Third Republic the 
right to e.stablish what were practically Roman 
Catholic universities free from all State control. 
Ot the foundations thus authorized the most im- 
portant was the Catholic Institute of Paris, which 
came into e.yi.steuce in 1878. Among its first pro- 
fessors was Louis Duche.sne, a scholar who, though 
then only thirty-five years of age, had already 
achieved considerable reputation as an ecclesiastical 
historian of wide knowledge and independent judg- 
ment. Three years afterwaids one of Duchesne’s 
pupiK, Alfred Loisy, a young priest belonging 
to the diocese of Chalons, was appointed to the 
chair of Hebrew at the Institute. Both scholars 
claimed the rigid to apply a rigorously scientific 
method to their respective .spheres of research, the 
one to ecclesiastical hi.story, the other to Biblical 
e.xegesi.s. Their contention was that it was not ' 
only possible, but nece.ssary, to distinguish between i 
tile reiiuirements of history and of faith. Du- 
chesne's critical boldness in the treatment of ecclesi- 
astical legend speedily aroused the hostility of the 
traditionalists, and in 18So he wa.s compelled to i 
suspend for a year his couise at the Institute. It | 
was not till 1893 that Loisy wa.s forced to resign j 
his chair — a re.signation which wa.s followed by ! 
the condemnation, in the encyclical Providentissi- 
iiius, of the principle.? of Biblical interpretation j 
which he had upheld. During the decade of his 
connexion with the Institute, liowever, a group of 
scliohus had been formed who, having become 
teachers in their turn, carried an enthusiasm for 
tlie critical metliod into the other Catholic Insti- 
tutes an<l many of tlie tliocesan seminaries. 

Tlie new movement towards a positive theology, 
as it was called, had its etlect also upon the lay 
world. The beginning of the nineties wa.s marked 
in intellectual France by what Brunetiere described 
a.s ‘ the bankrui>tcy of .science.’ This meant that I 
.science had proved uneipial to the needs of life, that | 
man could not live by science alone, and that ! 
religion was coming into its own again. But, if 1 
it meant a revolt against scientific dogmatism, it i 
meant equally a revolt against philosophic dog- j 
mati-m. New tendencies in philosophy were be- ' 
ginning to appeal which a.ssigued to the will or to 
the total activity of the human spirit the princi- 
pal role in determining truth. .V young Roman 
Catholic philosopher, Maurice Blondel, turned 
these new tendencies to account in the iutere-sts of 
Chiistian apologetic in a thesis entitled L’Action, 
sustained before the Sorbonne for his doctor’s 
degree on 7th June 1893. A year or two earlier. 


members of the new Union, and its president, Paul 
Desjardins, sought an interview with the pope and 
obtained from him the assurance of his entire 
sympathy with its aims. Meanwhile many of the 
younger cleigy had found in tlie encyclical Reriim 
Nocarum&niXm Leo XIII. ’s ad vice toFrench Roman 
Catholics to rally to the Republic the long-awaited 
opportunity of religious action upon the democracy. 
Numerous Roman Catholic democratic journals 
were started, the democratic clergy were invited 
by many bishops to explain their views to the 
students of the diocesan seminaries, and public 
conferences were organized at which men of all 
shades of democratic opinion were w'elcomed. 

Thus throughout the French Church a new era 
of intellectual and social activity seemed suddenly 
to have dawned under the immediate sanction of 
i authority. Leo XIII.’s later pronouncement, it is 
' true, aimed at keeping in check the various phases 
[ of the complex movement which his earlier ency- 
clicals had been interpreted as in some degree 
encouraging. Yet up to the end of his pontificate 
no individual condemnation had taken place, and 
that though it was believed that determined elibrts 
had been made to procure the condemnation of 
Loisy’s first attempt to utilize the results of his 
critical studies for, popular apologetic purposes in 
his little book L’Evangile et I’ef/Nse. This book, 
published towards the end of 1902, was afterwmrds 
described by its author as ‘(1) a historical sketch 
and explanatory account of the development of 
Christianity, and (2) a general philosophy of re- 
ligion and an essay in the interpretation of dog- 
matic formulas, official Symbols, and conciliar 
definitions, with a view to bringing them into 
agreement, by the sacrifice of the letter to the 
spirit, with the data of history and contemporary 
ways of thinking ’ {RHLB xi. [1906] 570). It pre- 
cipitated a ferment which had been slowly and 
silently working throughout the Roman Church 
during twenty years. In Italy, Germany, England, 
Amenca, and even in Spain, Loisy wa.s suddenly 
hailed as an interpreter of ideas which had long 
been more or less clearly present to many minds. 
His treatment of religion on its side of human 
growth had welded together the phOosophical and 
the more strictly theological elements of the new 
apologetic method. His treatment of the nature 
of ecclesiastical authority in the A utour cl tin petit 
Here (a sequel to L'ii-nngile et Veglise) served to 
demonstrate to the social reformers within the 
Church a close kinship between their own aims 
and methods and those of the theological reformers. 
Loisy had all unconsciously become the nucleating 
centre of a movement which knit together all the 
various elements of reform and extended its rami- 
fications throughout large sections of the Roman 
Catholic world. 


a gioup of young members of the university,; The election of Pius x. to the pap.ul chair was an 
attracted by the new spirit among the teaching opportunity for stern dealing with this new threat 
clergy and prepared to find in it a promise or i to the fixity of Roman Catholic tradition. For 
reconciliation between religion and contemporary , some years liefore the death of his predecessor the 
knowledge and ways of thought, had founded a peril of the new doctrines had been vehemently 
society which was to embrace those who desired ! jiroclaimed by the traditional theologians, notably 
to retain or regain religdous belief without sacrifice | liy C. F. Turinaz, the bishop of Nancy, and J. 
of intellectual lionesty. The society (its title, 1 Fontaine of the Society of Je.sus. Leo XIII. had 
L'Uni'jii pijH,- V fiction //lorofc, sufficiently indicated j probably no sympathy whatevei with theattempted 
its object) had among its members religdous free- j reconciliation between the Church and modern 
thinkers. Roinan Catholic.s, Protestants, andBew-. ; life, but he had himself aimed at some reconedia- 

Dn the occasion of a congress of Roman Catholic , tion, and he therefore shrank from direct condemna- 
youth, held at Grenoble in May 1892, Leo XIII. | tion. Pius x. had no such difficulty. Reconcilia- 
had written a letter to the bishop of Grenoble in tion implied that tradition was perfectible, which 
which he declared that it was the part of Christian he could not admit. He hastened, withm a few 
ivisiiom to promote the co-operation of all men of months of his election, to strike at both the theo- 
goodwill, whether believer- or those who, while logical and the social activities of the refoimers. 
not believers, were yet rintnynllt :r Chnstiani, in ; Gn 16th December 19fi3 five of Loisy’s books were 
the purmit of individual and social good. This ; jilaced on the Index, and two dav- afteiv.ards a 
decUu ition was received with enthu-siasin by the i moGi was issued which aimed at regulating 
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‘ popular Christian action.’ The war, which was 
to be waged during the next four years, had been 
declared. A varied and continued literary acti- 
vity, on the one side, was met by repeats con- 
demnations, on the other. Loisy indeed made a 
formal submission, and devoted himself in silence 
to the preparation of his great work on the Synop- 
tic Gospels. But BlondeFs ‘philosophy of action’ 
was popularized by Lucien Laberthonniere, a priest 
of the Oratory, in a series of articles published 
for the most part in the AnnaUs de philosophie 
chretienne, and afterwards issued in two small 
volumes — Essais de philosophie religieuse and Le 
Etalisme chretien et Videalisme grec. In the Quin- 
zaine, a review edited by Georges Fonsegrive, a 
professor of the university, another university pro- 
fessor, Edouard Le Boy, inaugurated a discussion 
of the natme of religious dogma which provoked 
a considerable controversy. Le Roy afterwards 
published, in the form of a volume entitled Dogme 
et critique, a collection of replies to his critics, 
together with the original articles. In Italy 
Antonio Fogazzaro, the novelist, launched a pro- 
gramme of ecclesiastical reform, having for its 
object a general renewal of Christian life, in his 
novel II tSanto (Milan, 1906). In the same countiy 
Giovanni Semeria, a Bamabite, did much by his 
lectures on both the historical and the philosophical 
aspects of apologetics to disseminate the new 
ideas, while Romolo Muni, a secular priest of the 
diocese of Fermo, continued his crusade on behalf 
of Christian democratic action, undismayed by 
numerous manifestations of hostility on the part 
of authority. Among his chief supporters in this 
crusade was Salvatore Minocchi, a professor of 
Hebrew at Florence, who had also become known 
as a Biblical critic throimh his studies of the 
Psalms and of Isaiah. In England the movement 
was represented principally by the writings of 
George Tyrrell, a member of the Society of Jesus, 
and Friedrich von Hiigel. The latter had read 
a paper on the progress of OT criticism as it 
concerned the Hexateuch at a Roman Catholic 
Congress held at Fribourg-in-Switzerland in 1897, 
which afforded ample evidence of his accurate 
scholarship and of the freedom of his critical 
method and conclusions. Since then he had been 
engaged on an important work on The Mystical 
Element of Beligmi(\t was not published till 1908), 
which revealed his originality and depth as a 
thinker on all the problems connected with religion, 
wliile it gave further proof of his competence as a 
critical historian. Meanwhile he had contributed 
articles to the Quinzaine, II Binnovamento, and 
other Modernist reviews, notably a reply to an 
article by Blondel which had impugned the right 
of criticism to a complete autonomy in the religious 
domain, and a defence of critical conclusions with 
regard to the Pentateuch against a judgment of 
the papal Biblical Commis.sion affirming its Mosaic 
authorship (-iTth June 1906). Tyrrell was rdready 
widely known for his frank and bold handling of 
religious difficulties, but it was his acknowledg- 
ment of the authorsliip of A Letter to a University 
Professor, which had been privately circulated, and 
his consequent expulsion from the Society of Jesus 
(Feh. 1906), that brought him to the forefront 
of the Modernist movement and made him its 
universally acknowledged leader till his death in 
July 1909. In Germany the movement w'as for 
the most part confined to an agitation for ecclesi- 
astical reform. Franz Xavier Kraus, a professor 
at Freiburg-im-Breisgau, was the determined 
opponent of Ultramontanism. An Ultramontane 
he defined as ‘ one who places the Church before 
religion, who identifies the pope with the Church, 
who is ready to sacrifice a clear decision of his own 
conscience to the sentence of an external authority ’ 


(‘ Kirchenpolitische Briefe,’ ii., in Allgcmeine Zeit- 
ung. Supplement, 1895, no. 211 ; the letters were 
signed ‘ Spektator,’ one of the pseudonyms adopted 
by Kraus ; see Schnitzer, Der katholische Modern- 
ismns, in the series Die Klassiker der Beligion, p. 
39, where the letter is given in full as the work of 
Kraus). Kraus, however, died in 1902, too early 
to be involved in the distinctively Modernist contro- 
versies. Hermann Schell, a professor in the Theo- 
logical Faculty at Wurzburg, had as early as 1896 
published a book entitled Katholizismus als Prinzip 
des Fortsehritts, which provoked long and bitter 
controversy. As a result certain bishops of 
Northern Germany forbade their priests to attend 
his lectures. Two years afterwards controversy 
was renewed over Schell’s views on eternal punish- 
ment, and four of his books were placed on the 
Index. Schell made a formal submission after re- 
ceiving an assurance from the bishop and the Theo- 
logical F’aculty of Wiirzbnrg that such submission 
did not imply any sacrifice of conviction on his 
part. But he withdrew none of the condemned 
books from circulation, and continued till his 
death in 1906 to be the leader of a strong liberal 
movement in German Roman Catholicism. Among 
his most influential disciples were Albert Ehrhard 
of Strassburg, Joseph Schnitzer of Munich, and 
Hugo Koch of Braunsberg. 

Pins X. did not fail to rep^ to the growing 
menace of this movement. During the years 
1905-06 he issued a series of encyclicals in con- 
demnation of the Christian Democratic movement 
in Italy. Another series of decisions by the 
Biblical Commission which Leo Xiu. had appointed 
in 1902 reproved the audacities of criticism in 
questioning accepted beliefs as to the authorship 
and authenticity of certain books of Scripture. 
In April 1906 the works of Laberthonnifere and 
Fogazzaro’s II Santo were condemned by the 
Congregation of the Index. But it wa.s not till 
the beginning of 1907 that the storm burst in its 
fuU fury. Murri was suspended ‘ a divinis ’ on 
15th April. Two days later the pope delivered an 
aUocution in which he denounced the new move- 
ment as ‘the compendium and poisonous e.ssence 
of all heresies,’ and called upon the cardinals to 
aid him in eradicating these evils from the Church. 
At the end of the same month the Cardinal Prefect 
of the Index wrote to Cardinal Ferrari, archbishop 
of Milan, enjoining him to procure the suppression 
of B Binnovamento, a Modernist review which had 
been launched at the beginning of t he year. The 
Cardinal Prefect’s letter was remarkable not only 
for the strong terms in which it denounced the 
review as ‘notoriously opposed to Catholic spirit 
and teaching,’ but also because it took the unusual 
course of expressly naming certain writers — 
Fogazzaro, Tyrrell, von Hiigel, and Murri. In 
May the archbishop of Paris, inspired, no doubt, 
by similar action on the part of the Cardinal Vicar, 
prohibited the reading of Le Roy’s Dogme et 
critique, and at the same time forbade any priest 
in his diocese to collaborate in Loisy’s Bevue 
cThistoire et de litteratiire rcligicuses. The pro- 
fessors of the Catholic Institute of Paris were 
at the same time forbidden by the bishops who 
controlled that seat of learning to contribute to 
Demain, a small Modernist weekly which had 
been founded at I.yons in 1905. In June Pius x., 
in a letter of felicitation to Ernst Commer, a pro- 
fessor at Vienna, who had written an attack upon 
the theology of Hermann Schell, describe<l those 
who had projected a monument toSchell’'^ memory 
as ‘ either ignorant of Catholicism or rebels .against 
the authority of the Holy See,' though among 
them were the archbishop of Bamlrerg and the 
bishoj) of Passau. 

By this long series of censures the way was 
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piepared for a more stringent and inclusive con- following October voluntarily withdrew into secular 
demnation of all the various heresies, exegetic, life. This series of personal condemnations was 
apologetic, philosophical, and social, that were followed up and completed by a blow aimed at the 
troubling the Itoman Catholic world. That con- Christian Social movement in France. The Sillon, 
demnation was pronounced in the decree of the the organ of the movement, was formally con- 
inquisition, Lnountabili sane exitu, dated 3rd demned on 25tli August 1910, and its promoters 
July 1907, and the encyclical Paccendi Dommici ordered to work henceforward for social reform 
(fregis, of 8th September in the same year. The under the direction of their respective bishops, 
decree Lamcntabili was a mere collection of sixty- llarc Sangnier, the lay leader of the movement, 
hve propositions which were to be condemned. No made his submission, but Pierre Dabry, its most 
indication was given of the sources from which they prominent clerical representative, withdrew into 
had been derived, and no writer was condemned secular life. 

by name, but thirty-eight of the propositions were The various measures of repression set forth in 
directly concerned with Biblical criticism, and the encyclical Pascendi having failed, after a 
Loisy, in some notes on the decree which he lengthened trial, to produce the desired effect, 
published at the beginning of tha following year, Pius X. issued, on 1st September 1910, the motu 
accepted its condemnation as directed in large proprio Sacrorirni Antistitum, in Vihic\i\ie en\ome& 
measure against himself. The encyclical Pascendi the imposition of a special oath of adhesion ‘ to all 
was a document of much greater importance, and the condemnations, declarations, and prescriptions 
was recognized as such by the leading Modernists, contained in the encyclical Pascendi and the 
Tyrrell met it with vigorous criticism and open decree Lamentabili upon all professors of semin- 
dcfiance in two articles which appeared in the aries and Roman Catholic universities and insti- 
Tiincs on SOtli September and Lst October, in the tutes on admission to their office and upon all 
full know'ledge that he was exposing himself to ordinauds. It fell, howmver, not to a priest or 
the severest censures of the Church. On 2Sth even to a layman, but to a woman, to make a pro- 
October a more detailed reply was published in test against what she conceived to be a violation 
Rome under the title P Programma dei modernisti. of Christian liberty. Maude Petre, the biographer 
The encyclical had deduced from an unsound philo- of T 5 TTell, having been called upon by the bishop 
■sophical prinei{>le all tlie various errors which it of the diocese in which she resided to subscribe to 
grouped together under the name of Modernism, the condemnations contained in the encyclical 
and it maintained that the false conclusions of the Pascendi and the decree Lamentabili as a con- 
Modeini.'-ts with regard to history, dogma, and dition of her admission to the sacraments, refused 
the Bible were all the necessary result of an to do so on the ground that such subscription 
erroneous philosophy. To this the Programma would imply a readiness to defend, if necessary 
replied that it was, on the contrary, the nndeni- with her life, every word of those documents 
able result.s of historical criticism that had made as being equally important for faith with the 
necessary a new apologetic of some kind. Apostles’ Creed itself. About the same time an 

The attitude of Tyirell and of the authors of the anonymous document, piirjiorting to represent the 
Programma revealed a determination to resist the views of a numerous group of ecclesiastics belong- 
action of authority. The watchword of this re- ing to all the French dioceses, appeared in a 
sistance wa.s to be' ‘No scldsm.’ Even if e.vcom- I’arisian newspaper, the Sicclc. It contained a 
municated. the Modernist leaders wore resolved to declaration that its autJiors desired, before taking 
claim their inalienable right of spiritual domicile the oath under constraint, to protest before tlod 
within the Church. Authority might cut them off and the Church that they did not regard their act 
from its outward communion, but could not affect of submission as in any way binding upon their 
their inward communion with it. Tyrrell e.v- consciences or as inii)lying any modification of 
pounded the new policy in an article contributed their opinions. Whether with this reservation or 
to the Grande Itevae, and remained till his death not, the anti-Moderni->l oath was generally taken 
its most conshstent adherent. But the difficulty of by ino.st of tho.se suspected of being Modernists, 
giving effect to the policy soon became apparent, and the liistory of Modernism as an open niovo- 
Tiie chief difficulty lay in the economic depend- ment in the Roman Catliolic Church had come to 
cnee of the Modernist clerg}-, whicli prevented their an end. 

action in the open. On the morrow of the publica- 2. Forms.— (a) Apologetic of immanence.— \\, 
tion of the Pragrammo, e.g., the reading of the was the aim of the philosophic Modernists, not- 
ix)ok was forbidden to the faitliful and its authors j ably of Laberthonniere, to establish the cardinal 
were excommunicated. But, as they still rcmaincil , points of Christian belief by tiie aid of the modern 
anonymoii.', the effect of their prote.st upon the * evolutionary or dynamic view of the universe, 
outer world va- laigely discounted. Yet it was in ' That involved a d'eparture from the traditional 
It.aly that rcsi-taiice to the encyclical was most ! .scholastic method of apologetic. But they did not 
obstinate and prolonged. In spite of the assidnoii' abandon scholasticism arbitrarily, simply because 
sup[pro.ssi()n of Modernist journals, both scientitic i it was old. On the contrary, it was their sincere 
and .--ocial, new ones continually appeared in that j belief that the Ari.stotelian metaphysic and logic 
country. .Fmong these the most influential wa.' j utilized by the schola-stie theologians proiidecfa 
Xova et Vet.ra. founded in January 1908, in | ies.s perfect instrument for the illustration and 
which for the first time theological views of a j defence of .specifically Christian belief than tiie 
decidedly negative cli.-iracter, such as found expres- j more modern conceiitions of life. It is, e.g.^ an 
sion in the Letterc di un prete modernista, pul>- , essential part of Christian belief that Cfod is 
lished at Rome in the same year, began to appear \ personal and that He is Cre.ator. But it is only in 
Meanwhile condemnations were launched against ' the light of a dynamic conception of the universe 
the leaders who had appeared in tlie open. Loisy that the full signiflcance of tliese affirmations is 
was formally excommunicated on 7th March 19<J8. I ilisclose<l. The God of Aristotle was a logical 
The same sentence was pronounced against Mupi, I abstraction, the ultimate Idea. Creation was" but 
who had been elw, tisl as a deputy to the Italian ,■ the logical derivation nf tlie divine Idea in specific 
Chamber, on 22nil .M.'iicli I9u9. Tyrrell had been furm.s towards a pas.sively receptive matter. It 
deprived of the .sacrainent.s un 22ml Uctober 1907. was in no sense a [iruiiuctivc eflbrt realizing new 
The same fate befell S. linitzer at tiie beginning life. But that is ju-t what the Cliristian belief 
of Februaiy lOos. Minu. elii wa- suspembai ‘a ; demands. For it Cud is the .sovereign „f 

divinis’ in Janu.iiy of the .same year, and in the ' powci, and that power goes forth, must by its very 
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nature go forth, in a real creative effort issuing in 
new life independent of and yet closely united 
with its source. And the very essence of that 
new life is again real creative action. For action 
is always creative, an extension of life beyond 
itself, its prolongation into another life, not itself, 
of which it remains the constitutive principle. 
Thus creation is God’s transcendent reality intro- 
ducing itself into the world and becoming im- 
manent in it. And this act of creation is the act 
of the divine love by which God is eternally pledged 
to His world, by which His world, becoming self- 
conscious in man, needs and can receive His grace. 
Again, as Laberthonnifere points out, it is just 
because God is not the ‘ pure act ’ of Aristotle, but 
the power which by His own nature acts continu- 
ally, that we can conceive of a plurality, a society 
engendered within the unity of His own Being. 
The doctrine of the Trinity assumes a vital and 
not a merely formal character. 

Thus the reality which we assign to life, because 
we already feel it there, is itself the motive of our 
belief in the personality of God. That personality 
is not a mere idea to which we attain by logical 
inference. It is a vital inference from our total 
experience of life as free creative action. That 
experience implies a more or less conscious com- 
munion of each separate creative unit with an 
original infinite source of creative life, and of all 
the units with one another in and through that 
life. All the terms which this essentially religious 
experience has formulated to express itself — com- 
munion, inspiration, revelation, faith, judgment — 
imply a concretely personal character in God. On 
the other hand, these terms, when interpreted to 
us and by us through the logical abstractions of 
the Aristotelian metaphysic, lose much of their 
distinctively religious significance. The concep- 
tion of faith, e.g., as an assent of the intelligence 
to the truth acquired extrinsically, by the teaching 
of a divinely deputed authority, fails to do justice 
to its concrete reality. That concrete reality of 
faith is an immediate response of the whole personal 
nature to the personal divine action upon it, a re- 
sponse in virtue of which it recognizes authority 
and the measure in which authority mediates the 
divine action to it. The intellectual element in 
faith exists, but it exists as a derivative from some 
profounder and more xatal action of faith. So, 
again, revelation, when conceived as the final and 
imperfectible deposit of truth-statements to be im- 
posed upon the intellect from without, is shorn of 
much of its religious character. Assent to such a 
revelation need not be religious at all. The real 
concrete revelafion of God is to the whole personal 
nature apprehending His action upon it. And the 
perfect instrument- of that revelation are Christ, 
the Incarnate Word, and the life of His Church in 
so far as it is a re^ extension of His life. The 
thought of the Church, its dogmas, its truth- 
statements, are but the partial and ever-perfectible 
translation in terms of one as ‘ ‘ i . 

his power of intellectually 
of its living apprehension of ' 
even the Gospels themselves are not a completed 
revelation. They indeed enshrine the perfect 
revelation of the Christ-life. But that revelation 
can be apprehended only in proportion as it is 
lived, anil by those by whom it is lived. The 
Gospels wore but the earliest attempt of those 
who had lived it to read and interpret its mysteries. 
Thus histoiy is not of merely accidental import- 
ance to Christianity, but is, on the contrary, of its 
essence. -As Laberthonnihre frequently puts it, 
Christianity has dared to conceive of God sub] 
sperie teiiijiorif:. God condescends to weave the 
te.xture of His vast designs with hunian hands. 
The divine inspiration of each individual life is 


a free product of the total inspiration of past 
humanity and a contribution towards all future 
inspiration. So tradition acquires a vital, and not 
a merely formal, value. 

(4) Historical criticism . — It was the aim of the 
philosophical Modernist to vindicate the Church 
as the supreme organ of the vital religious tradi- 
tion of mankind. The historical Modernist sought 
to do the same thing in his own special field of 
study. The orthodox apologist, grounding him- 
self on the closed character of revelation as imper- 
fectible truth-statement, had to prove the practi- 
cally formal identity of the dogmatic statements 
of the Church to-day w'ith the Scriptural revelation. 
For the historian, however, the admission of such 
formal identity was impossible. The development 
of dogma from the most general to the most exact 
forms of statement, from the simplest to the most 
complex and detailed forms, was a fact of history. 
As a historian, the Modernist had merely to trace 
the development and expose its character. But, 
as a Christian apologist (the r61e which alone con- 
stituted him a Modernist), he had to undertake 
the much more difliculb task of reconciling this 
development of dogma with its permanent truth- 
value. This he attempted to do by distinguishing 
between the spirit and the form of each dogmatic 
statement, ascribing to the former an absolute and 
permanent, to the latter a merely relative, instru- 
mental, and mutable value. By the spirit of a 
dogma such apologists meant its witness to some 
aspect of religious experience nhich was necessary 
to the reality of the religious life, and therefore 
universal or capable of becoming universal. But 
that witness could pass current between mind and 
mind only by the aid of some intellectual symbol 
capable of suggesting the actually experienced 
reality. Such symbols, necessarily shaped by the 
intellectual methods and habits of their period of 
growth, were clearly perfectible. But the growth 
of dogma was something more, and more truly 
organic, than the adaptation, as it were consciously 
and from without, of more perfect thought-forms 
to a constant experience. For thought reacts upon 
life, the clear perception of an experience upon 
the experience itself, enlarging and deepening its 
import. And so many of the Modernist apologists 
were ready to find in the more developed forms 
of dogma a fuller expression of its spirit, the ex- 
perienced reality actually deepened by the more 
adequate form of the witness to it. A similar 
method of treatment was applied by the Modernist 
historian to the growth of ecclesia.stical govern- 
ment and institutions and all the formal aspects of 
the Church’s life. As a historian, he had to deny 
the orthodox contention that the actual fabric of 
Church order had been instituted by Christ Him- 
self. But he claimed that the Church as a society 
had grown out of the spirit of Christ, and that 
each stage in the evolution of its order could be 
shoum to have been the necessary means, under 
the circumstances of its particular historical 
moment, of preserving or extending the operation 
of that spirit. 

(c) Ecclesiastical and social reform . — Yet tlie 
movement did not propose simply to divinize the 
existing Church. Her actual institutions came 
into existence in a distant past in re.sponse to the 
needs of the spirit tlien operating within her. But 
to-day those institutions may be suffocating her 
true life. They may even, as Fogazzaro’s saint 
suggests, be introducing false and destructive 
spirits into her system — ‘the spirit of falsehood, 
the spirit of clerical domination, the spirit of 
avarice, the spirit of immobility’ ill Santo, pp. 
336-342). Yet none of the chief Alodernist v liters 
can be said to have put forward any definite ]iro- 
gramme of ecclesiastical reform. They urge lather 
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that Church authority should remember of what 
spirit it is, what spirit it exists to serve and 
extend. 

‘The Church is the hierarchy with its traditional concepts, 
and it is the world u ,th its continuous hold upon reality, with 
Its contuiuou^ reaction upon tradition ; the Church is official 
theolo 2 ;>, and the Hiexhaustiblc treasure of Divine truth which 
reacts upon otficial theoloery ; the Church does not die, the 
Church does not ^row old, tire Church has in its heart more than 
on its lips tlie l.i\ Christ, the Church is a laboratory of truth 
in continuous ai'tion ’ (it. p. 293). 

Only when possessed by such a conception of her 
character and mission will the Church discover 
what reforms she needs to make her equal to both 
in the profoundly chanoed circumstances of con- 
temporary life. It is the conception which has 
inspired the ^lodernist social reformer also. He 
has aimed at making Christianity the leaven of 
national, political, soci.tl, and economic life, and 
tlierefoie tlie principle of a larger and humaner 
life whieli may embrace and liarmonize all these. 
He lias conceived of the Church as an instrument 
of world-civilization rather than of world-renuncia- 
tion, and of world-renunciation only in so far as it 
is involved in and necessary to a genuine world- 
civilization. And so he lias tried to understand 
sympatlictically and to co-operate with all the 
generous iiupes and emleavours of the modern 
democratic movement, wliether among Cliurclimen 
or among tlio-e wlio are ont.side the Cliurch's pale. 
It lia- lieen perhaii' the cliief burden of ids otience 
in tiie eyes of autiiorit}’. The Modernist social 
reformer lias been at one with the Modernist 
ecclesiastical reformer in thinking tliat the Church 
needs especially to be saved from tlie danger of 
becoming increasingly a clerical autocracy, exact- 
ing from tlie laity as the sum of their duty a 
passive submission to its decrees. It may be said 
in conclusion tliat tlie one purpose which was 
common to all tlie allied but independent move- 
ments grouped togetlier under the name of Modern- 
ism was tlie self-ieform of tlie Cliuicli, a reform 
inspired by belief in life, in the totality of 
linman action, as itself most likely to provoke 
man's ne»d of (iod and to ensure a genuine satis- 
faction of that need — a reform, therefore, wliicli 
was to lio s.iught along the lme.s of contemporary 
thoiig'lit and action. It w.as a generous purpose, 
arising out of a genuine revival of intelligent 
religions faith. Though authority, taking a 
diti'erent view of the religious needs of the time 
and of the method of their due satisfaction, h.a.i 
succeedeil in suppre.-.sing tlie open activity of the 
movement, it is as yet impossible to predict its 
ultimate .success or failure. One tiling, liowever, 
may with some confidence be a.sserted, viz. that its 
apparent failure for the moment lias been due less 
to the .u tion of autliority tliaii to the prevailing 
lack of interest among tlie Latin peoples in thought 
about or discus.sion of religious questions. If that 
interest slionld ever be revived, it is certain that 
it will denianil and procure througliout tlie Latin 
churclie.' reforms .similar in inspiration, in range, 
and in efi'ect to those for which the Modernist 
leaders contemled during the last decade of the 
10th cent, ami the fir-t decade of tlie ‘JOtli. 
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MOGGALLANA, — Moggallana was one of the 
two chief disciples of the Buddha. He was a 
Brahraan by birth, and his mother’s name is given 
in the Divi/dvaclana (p. 52) as Bhadra-kanya. 
N'othing is known of his youth, hut in a very early 
document ^ we are told the story of his conversion. 

There was a Wanderer (or Sophist) at Ra jagaha named San jaya.2 
V- ’ .--f his, anocher young Brahman from a 

.r • • * become ‘Wanderers’ {paribbdjaka) 

• • - • » ■ . . ; given his word to the other that the 

first to find ‘ambrosia’ should tell the other. One day his 
friend, Sariputta, saw zissaji, another Wanderer, passing through 
Rajagaha on his round for alms. Struck by Assaji's dignified 
demeanour, S.ariputta followed him to his hermitaj:e and, after 
compliments had been exchanged, asked him who was his 
teacher and what was the [doctrine he professed, seeing that 
his mien uas so serene, his countenance so bright and clear. 
‘There is a great man of religion, one of the sons of the Sakij’as, 
who has gone forth from the Sakiya clan. He is my teacher ; 
it is his doctrine 1 profess,’ was the reply. ‘ Well, what is the 
doctrine r asked Sariputta. ‘I am but a novice, only lately 
gone forth. In detail I can not explain, but I can tell jou the 
meaning of it in brief.’ Sariputta told him that that was just 
what he wanted— the spirit, not the letter, of tbe doctrine. Then 
A^aji quoted a verse : 

* Of all phenoiiiena sprung from a cause 
The Teacher the cause hath told ; 

And be tells, too, bow each shall come to its end, 

For such is the word of the Sage.’ 

On hearing this verse Siiriputta obtained * the pure eye for 
the truth’; that is, the knowledge that whatsoever js subject 
to the condition of liaving an origin is subject also t'O the condi* 
tion of passing awa.v. (This is the stock phrase in the earlj' 

Buddhist books for* conver^ion.) ’'A — ’ 

that this was the doctrine that he 

in vain. He went immediately t » . • i 

that he had found the ambrosia, and, when he explained how 

this was, 3Ioggallana agreed with him in the view that he had 

taken, and they both went to the Buddha and were admitted 

into his order. 


The story iiere summarized is repeated, in 
almost identical terms, in various commentaries.® 
It is curious in two Avays. In the first place, who, 
on being asked to give tlie spirit of the Buddhist 
doctrine in a few words, would choose the words 
of Assaji's verse ? One may search in vain most 
manuals of Bii'ldhisiu to find any mention of 
the point raised in the verse ; ■* and yet the verse 
lias been so frequently found on tablets and 
monnnients in India that Anglo-Indians are wont 
to call it, .somewhat extravagantly, ‘ tlie IJuddhist 
creed.’ Tlie Buddhists, of course, have no creed 
in the European sense of that word, but any one 
who should draw up one for them ouglit to include 
in it a clause on this matter of causation. The 
quotation may very well have made a special im- 
pression upon Sariputta and ^Moggallana. They 
liad already renounced tlie sacrifice as a satis- 
factory solution of the problems of life, and were 
seeking for something more satisfactory tlian the 
vague hints now to be found only in later passage.s, 
sucli as lin H, Avliere the ambrosia is brought uito 
a mystic connexion with cause and with "passing 
1 r/iwi/a, ed. H. Oldenberg, i. 39-44; translated in Rhys 
, Davids and H. Oldenberg, V'inaya Textr, i. 144-151. 

1 2 It is not stated that he was the same as the Sanjaya of 

I Dighn, i. 5S, the famous ‘ eel-wriggler ’ 

' ^ Dhammapada Com. i. S5-0.5 : Theragiithd Com. on verse 

, IU17 : Angnftara Com. on i. S3, etc. 

j ■* But see the chapter on ijan^ation in C. A. F. Rhjs Davuls 
I Buddhism, London, 1912, pp. Ts-lUO. * 
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away. Here, in this new theory of causation, was 
a quite different view of things, which seemed to 
these inquirers to meet the case. 

It is also, at first sight, curious that they should 
have called this particular doctrine ‘ambrosia’ 
(aniata). Though this expression was no doubt 
first used of the drink that preserved the ^ods from 
death, it must before the rise of Buddhism have 
acquired, among the Wanderers, the secondary 
meaning of salvation as being the inefifably sweet. ‘ 
It is true that the other idea of salvation, as being 
a deliverance (from evil, or from the eternal round 
of rebirths and redeaths), is also found in pre- 
Buddhistic works (see Mobsa). But it was 
natural, in the beginnings of speculation, to have 
varying attempts at the expression in words of so 
complicated a conception ; and it is improbable 
that the early Buddhists invented such a phrase 
as ambrosia, connoting, as it does, so much of the 
earlier polytheism. 

Moggallana is freq^uently mentioned in the 
canon, and usually with the epithet Maha (‘the 
Great’). A number of verses ascribed to him, 
including one long poem and several shorter ones, 
are preserved in tlie anthology called Theragathd 
(‘Psalms of the Brethren’).^ The Dlgha is curi- 
ously silent about him ; but a whole book is 
assigned to him in the Samyutta ; ® and about two 
score of passages in the Majjhima and the A nguttara, 
and elsewhere in the Samyutta, record acts done 
or words spoken by him.'* We need not give the 
details of these passages. The general result of 
them is that he was considered by the men who 
composed them to have been a master of the 
philosophy and of the psychological ethics, and 
especially of the de^er and more mystical sides, 
of the teaching. There is, e.g., an interesting 
passage where the Buddha compares Sariputta 
with Moggallana: 

' Like a woman who gives birth to a son, brethren, is S^ri- 

§ utta to a young disciple, like a master who trains a boy so is 
iog^lana. Sariputta leads him on to conversion, MoggaUina 
to the highest truth. But Sariputta can set forth the four 
Aryan Truths and teach them, and make others understand 
them and stand firm in them, be can expound and elucidate 

them.’s 

In one characteristic Moggallana is stated to 
have been supreme over all the other disciples. 
This is in the power of ttftfAi (‘potency ’).* Both 
word and idea are older than the rise of Buddhism ; 
and the meaning is vague.^ The early Buddhists, 
trying, as they often did, to pour new wine into 
the old bottles, distinguished two kinds of iddhi 
— the one lower, intoxicating, ignoble ; the other 
higher, temperate, religious.® The former has pre- 
served for us the belief common among the people, 
the latter the modification which the Buddhists 
sought to make in it. The former reminds us of 
the mana of the South Seas, or the orcnda of some 
American tribes, or sometimes of the strange 
accomplishments of a spiritualistic medium. Birds 
have iddhi, with especial reference to their mys- 
terious power of flight.® Kings have iddhi^'‘ of 
four kinds (differently explained at Dlgha, ii. 177 
and JdtaJca, iii. 454). It is by the iddhi of a 
hunter that he succeeds in the chase.** Iddhi is 
the explanation of the luxury and prosperity of a 
young chief.*'* By iddhi one may have the faculty 
1 Cf- the use of the phrase by a non-Buddhist, and before the 
first sermon had been uttered, at Vinaya, i. 7, k 
a Theragdtha, 1146-1208, tr. C. A. P. Ehys Davids, in Paalms 
of the Early Buddhists, ii, 387 f. 

* Moggallana Saihyvtta, iv. 262-281. 

4 See the inde.x volumes to these works, 
s Majjhima, iii. 248. 

s Aiiguttara, i. 23 ; cf. MiUnda, 188, and Divyavadana, 396. 

7 See art. Magic (Buddhist), § x. 

8 Dlgha, iii. 112, 113. 

s Dhammapada, 175 ; but the commentary, iii. 177, interprets 
the passage otherwise. 

18 Eddna, p. 11 . 11 Majjhima, i. 162. 

13 Digha, ii. 21 ; Afiguttara, i. 145. 
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of levitation, or of projecting an image of oneself 
to a distant spot, or of becoming invisible, or of 
walking on water, or of passing through walls, 
or of visiting the gods in their various heavens.* 
All these are worldly iddhi, the iddhi of an uncon- 
verted man. That of the converted, aivakened 
man is self-mastery, equanimity.® Both these 
kinds of potency were regarded as natural, that 
is, neither of them -was, according to Indian 
thought, what we should call supernatural. And 
neither of them, in Buddhist thought, was anim- 
istic, that is, either dependent upon or involving 
the belief in a soul as existing within the human 
body. 

In both these respects of iddhi, the worldly and 
the spiritual, Moggallana, in the oldest records, is 
regarded as pre-eminent. An amusing and edify- 
ing story is preserved of the way in which, like an 
ancient St. Dunstan, he outwits the Evil One.® 
We are also told how, in order to attract the 
attention of the gods to the very elementary ex- 
position of ethics that he thought suitable to their 
intelligence, he shook with his great toe the 
pinnacles of the palaces of heaven.* Other in- 
stances of Moggallana’s instructing the gods are 
given in the Moggallana Samyutta referred to 
above, and in the Ahguttara (iii. 331, iv. 85), 
while two anthologies, probably the latest and 
certainly the most dreary books in the canon, the 
Vimana Vatthu and the Peta Vatthu, consist 
entirely of short poems describing interviews which 
Moggmlana is supposed to have had with spirits in 
the various heave as and purgatories. 

Most of the episodes in which Moggallana 
figures are localized, that is, the place wliere the 
incident or conversation took place is mentioned 
by name. The names are very varied, and it is 
clear that no one place could be regarded as his 
permanent residence. 

Tradition has preserved no further account of 
his life, but the manner of his death is explained 
in two commentaries, the tw'o accounts being 
nearly identical.® Both Sariputta and Moggallana 
died in the November of the year before the 
Buddha’s death, just before the Buddha started on 
his last journey.® Sariputta died a natural death ; 
Moggallana, it is said, was murdered, at the instiga- 
tion of certain jealous Jain monks, by a bandit 
named Samana-guttaka, at the Black Rock cave 
on the Isigili Hill near Rajagaha. 

When Cunningham opened the topes (memorial 
mounds) at Sanchi, he found in one of them two 
boxes containing fragments of bone and inscribed 
respectively ‘ Of Sariputta ’ and ‘ Of Moggallana 
the Great’ in Pali letters of Asoka's time.'* A 
similar discovery was made in the neighbouring 
group of topes at Satdhara.® It is evident that 
more than two centuries after their death the 
memory of the two chief disciples had not yet died 
out in the community, and that the Buddhist laity 
who erected these monuments considered it suitable 
that their supposed relics should be enshrined in 
the same tomb. 

The name Moggallana was occasionally adopted 
as their name in religion by candidates for the older 
until the 12th cent, of our era. The belief that the 
power of iddhi had been actually exercised by 
Moggallana the Great and others in the ancient 
days is still held by those of the orthodox %\ho 
adhere to the ancient tradition, though, e.xcept as 
practised long ago, the belief in it soon died out. 
There is no evidence, later than the canon, of any 

1 The stock passages are at Dlgha, ii. 83; Majjhima, i. 54, 
494; Ahguttara, i. 255, iii, 17, 28. 

^ Dlgha, iii. 113. 3 Majjhima, i. 332 ff. * Ib. L 252 ff. 

5 Jataka Com. v. 126 ; Dhammapada Com. lii. 65 ff. 

^Jdtaka Com. i. 391. 

7 A. Cunninebani, The BhiUa Tnpes. Lonriop, 1354, n •'*07 

8 / 5 . p.. *^ 24 . 
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contemporary cases of the lower, worldly iddhi of 
the unconverted man. 

Literature . — Vinaya Pitaka, ed. H. Oldenberg, London, 
T. W. R!';. ' O; ’’ . MI O’ Fiuai/a Teicfe, 

■■ ■ \ ■ C. A. F. Rhys Davids, 

/ ■ ■ , , ' . ■ Commentaryy ed. H. 

C. Norman, Oxford, 1906-14 {PTS)\ Therigathd Commentary, 
ed. E. JIuller, do. 1893 {PTS ) ; Safnyutta, ed. L. Feer and 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids, do. 1S84-19U4 {PT^\ C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, Psalms of the Early BuddhihtSy do. 1909-13 {PT!^\ 
Afiguttara, ed. R. Morris and E. Hardy, do. 1885-1910 {PTS)\ 
3/i7inda-pa#lAa, ed. V. Trenckner, L : •• ' = D* • *. 

ed. E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, C ■ 

ed. V. Trenckner and R. Chalraer \ » 

Udana, ed. P. Steinthal, do. 1883 (PTE ) ; Dhammapada, ed. S. 
Sumangala, do. 1914 (PTS); Dlgha, ed. Rhys Davids and J. R 
Carpenter, do. 1890-1911 (PTS). 

T. W. Khys Davids. 

MOKSA (Skr., also miikti) and VIMUTTl 
(Pali, also {vi)mo{k)Jcha). — These terms, other pre- 
fixes being sometimes substituted, are all deriva- 
tives from much, ‘ to let go,’ ‘ discharge,’ ‘ release,’ 
and, with varying import, are identical in primary 
meaning with our ‘deliverance,’ ‘emancipation,’ 

‘ freedom,’ ‘ liberty,’ ‘ release.’ Whichever equiva- 
lent be selected, the inquirer may start with two 
general way -marks. In the first place, the concept 
in que.stion has a negative side, viz. a having got 
loose from, or rid of, and a positive side, viz. the 
coemesthesis, or general sense of expanded outlook, 
calm, security, attainment, power to be and do, 
without which the ‘ getting freed from ’ were in 
some cases too costly a gain. If these two aspects 
he held together in the mind, then the common 
terms for them, stated above, may — and this is the 
second way-mark — be considered as, more perhaps 
than any other idea, the pith and kernel of the 
religious faiths of India, and as coming nearer 
to tlie Christian ‘ salvation ’ than any other. It 
should, however, be added that the concept grew 
within those faiths, and tiiat it was by no means 
always and everywhere given this paramount em- 
phasis and importance. Awareness of emancipa- 
tion as such, or of its absence and desirability, is 
not patent in the earliest recorded expressions of 
the Indian mind. The vital importance of soli- 
darity, either with tribal custom and convention 
or with the decrees and the very life of his gods, 
is far more pressing on the man of primitive cul- 
ture than is any revolt or self-exclusion from, or 
independence of, any order or destiny, socially or 
divinely imposed on all. Moreover, the particular 
deliverances or riddances that came in time to be 
generalized under a common notion varied in kind. 

Before making good these general considerations 
by analysis, it may be well to guard the reader of 
translations from Indian literature against gaining 
an inaccurate idea of the frequency of allusions to 
‘ freedom,’ etc. Perhaps no language is as rich in 

rivative or negative inflexions as is that of the 

ndian classic.^, whether it be Vedic, Prakrit, 
Prdi, or Sanskrit. We have ourselves a few terms 
where the negative form exceeds, in inspiring 
eraplia.si.s, the positive form — e.y., independence, 
inlinite, immort.ality, etc. Such terms are very 
numerous in Indian literature, and it often hap- 
pens. notably in translations by Max Muller and 
Pausboll, that, to give the force or elegance of the 
originals, words with a negative prefix — «, ni, vi 
—are rendered by ‘ free from,' and even ‘ freedom 
from.’ 

Thus we find such renderings as ‘ free from evil,’ a-pepa ; 

‘ free from fear,’ a-hhaya ; ‘ free from jrrief," vi-’-oka , ‘ free from 
desipp,’ ni^h'nna’, ‘free from the bo<ly,’ tT-jtirJm ; ‘free from 
derav, death,’ ri.jn.-a, vi-v\y^ua, a-mfta', and nianr others, 
notably, ‘ be’in,- fr-dod from jjood and fre»?<l from evil,’ » i-sukxta, , 
ri-dii^kita, 1 p. ‘sundered from (vf) the weM-done and the ill- 1 
done,' in oth^^^r words, rid of the effects of his actions or karma 
{Kaiu'daki f'panisad, i. 4). 

Many other 'liberties ’ taken by the lavish u«e of ‘free from’ 
go to swell this misconception. The phrase Just quoted occurs 
in an ari-haic account of safnsilra, or transmigration. Now, it ' 
is true tliat the inukti, or concept centres m the release 

of the soul or self, not only from this bod} , but also from all * 


future bodies. But the only term expressive of release here is 
in the translation. ‘ AU who depart from this world go to the 
moon ... if a man make reply [on arrivinj^] to the moon, it 
passes him on’ (atispate), i.e. he does not return to be reborn 
on earth. This is translated, in SBE, ‘sets him free.’ Further 
on, in ii. 7, in an ancient sun-hj*mn occurs the unique appella- 
tion varga, * twister ’ or ‘ turner ’ : ‘ Thou art the twister ! tv^ist 
thou the sinning of me ’ (rargo ’st pdpmdnam me vrhdhi). This 
is translated (ib.) ; ‘ Thou art the deliverer, deliver me from sin.’ 
In the Taittirlya Upanisad, ii. 9 : ‘ he frees himself ’ is, liter- 
I ally, spTV'Utef * he saves himself.’ In the Bvhadaraviyaka 
Upanisad, iv. iv. 23, Regnaud renders uparatas (M. Muller: 
‘satisfied,’ Deussen : * entsagend ’) b;^ ‘ libre de toutdesir.’ In 
the Ckhdndogya Upanisad, vin. i. 6, the words rendered 
I ‘freedom in ^ the worlds ’are, literally rendered, ‘faring as 
they list’ (kdmachdra)\ and in Maitrdyaig,a Upanisad, i. 2, 
‘ hfl^ obtained freedom from all desires ’ (M. Muller) is, in the 
original, * had turned to renunciation ’ (Deussen). 

It is very possible that the translators w’ere en- 
couraged in this h^it by consulting the mediasval 
commentaries of Sankara, in whose philo.sophy 
moksa was a well-evolved concept, and who uses it 
liberally in his paraphrases. 

For instance, in Kafha Upanisad, u. vi. 18— ‘ Nachiketa 
became free from passion (vi-raja) and obtained Brahman’ — 
the last clause is explained as * became freed ' (mukto *bhavad). 

In being thus advised to discount much factitious 
emphasis laid in these ancient works on a notion 
that was evolving in them, the reader may contend 
that most at least of the translations criticized 
render only what is really implicit in the various 
riddances referred to, namely, a liberty emerging 
through the abandonment of this or that. It is 
true that the Indian mind did indeed w’ork its way 
to a positive concept of moksa or vimutti chiefly 
through an austere elimination viewed as the 
getting relieved of discarded burdens. Even a 
Buddhist commentator of probably the 5th cent. 
A.D. chose to define vimokha as so-called ‘ because of 
the being set free (vimnchchanafo) from opposing 
things’ {Puffijala-Pahnatti Com.). But the state 
of emancipation, as a conscious assurance, belongs 
none the less to that more evolved and positive 
side of its psychology which, in the West, is 
usually associated with political autonomy and 
social or personal self-congratulation. The freedom 
in which the Indian gloried was spiritual : 

‘ O free indeed ! O gloriously free am I 
In freedom from three crooked things . . . 

Ay, but I’m free from rebirth and from death, 

And ail that dragged me back is hurled away ’ 

(Psalms of the Sisters, 11). 

‘ Henceforth in the real (or true) Brahman he becomes per- 
fected and another. His fruit is the untyiag of bends ; with* 
out desires he attains to bliss imperishable, immeasurable, and 
therein abides’ {Maitrdyana Upanisad, vi. 30). 

And Kathd-vatthu, ix. 1, is intended to bring 
out the fact that, whereas one enters on ‘ the Path ’ 
to salvation, full of a sense of dangers to he got 
rid of, the gi’adual putting off of ‘ fetters ’ converts 
this consciousness into expectation of the bliss of 
perfected deliverance, i.c. of Nibbana. 

For vimutti is ‘ comparable to ’ Nibbana, and ‘ the holj' life is 
planted on, and leads to and culminates in Nibbana ’ (ilajjhima, 
1 . 301 ; Sathyutta, v. 21S). 

There is but the faintest anticipation of this in 
the Vedas. The only ‘ setting free ’ in those pages 
is the resting-place (vimochann) where horses are 
eased for a while from harnes.s. Gods are called 
upon to deliver from sin— but it is such ‘ as clings 
to our bodies’ {Ritjveda, vi. Ixxiv. 3 ; cf. I. xxiv. 9, 
\TU. xviii. 12, miinchata>n)—nj\A to let the enemy 
catch snares and be slain (vii. lix. 8). But such a 
prayer as ‘ May I be detuched from death like a 
gourd from its stem, but not from the immortal 
[nmrtny (ih. 12) is the precursor of the later 
thought. Beyond such expressions the vocabulary 
of freedom was, it would appear, unborn.' The 
Biahmana.s give, in the elaborate ritual of the 
altar-building, a rite to be chanted while layino 
the ‘bricks of saving’ (sprtoh), that i<, from evil 

' Mukti is said inO. Bohtlingk and R. P.othd'an.krii.ti'brter. 

< buck, Petrograd, 1855-75, v. bOl) to oornr onr-o in the Sata- 
paiha Jtrnhmarta, tiut it is a faulii refrreie e, and tile nresent 
' writer cannot trace it. ‘ 
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and from death (Satapatha Brahmarm, VUI. iv. 2), 
but elsewhere (XI. iii. 3) it is said that none but a 
hrahmachdrin or religieux is exempted by Brahman 
from death, and only on the condition that he 
daily tends the sacred fire. Not here any more 
than in the Vedas does the grasp and realization of 
an emancipated consciousness appear. It is still 
apparently only inchoate in the Upanisads ranked 
as the oldest. Of these the Kena Upan isad is silent 
on the matter. In the Aitareya Aranyaka, an 
ancient mystic nature-monologue, there are hymns 
prescribed for rites proficiency in which brings the 
compassing of ‘all desires.’ These desires are 
enunciated — long life, luck, wealth, fame, etc. — 
but ‘ liberty ’ is not among them. Progress in 
spirituality is revealed in the Taittirlya and Chhd- 
ndogya Upanisads, but the emancipation-spirit is 
still immature. The former shows the growth of 
it at the end of the second part : 

* He who knows the bliss of that Brahman whence speech, 
whence mind turn back, not finding it, . . . tortures not him- 
self with : “ tVhat good have I left undone ? What evil have I 
done ? “ He, knowing this, saves himself.’ 

The latter (Chhdndogya, vi. xiv. 2) shows a 
parallel growth in the parable of the man brought 
blindfold from his Gandhara home into the desert, 
and thence, with sight restored, directed how to 
get home again ; even so does one w'ho has gained 
true knowledge through his teacher know that 

‘ I shall only so long belong to this [system of rebirth] till I am 
emancipated {vimoJc^ye ) ; then I shall go home ' (so Deussen). 
And in the closing section occurs the favourite 
simile for deliverance : 

‘Freeing myself from the body, as the moon frees himself 
from Bahu's jaws, I go into the world of Brahman.’ 

The same simile is hinted at in the Katha 
Upanisad : 

‘ He who has perceived the soundless, the intangible ... the 
eternal ... the unchangeable, is freed from the jaws of 
death ’ (i. iiL 15). 

But in the following passage (ib. II. v. 1) we see 
how the idea is finding expand^ expression : 

‘There is a town with eleven gates of the Unborn, of thought 
influctuate. V^lioso approaches (Deussen: ‘honours') it, he 
grieves no more and, emancipated, is set free {vimukta4 cha 
virmichyate). Veriiy this is that.’ 

From what ‘set free’ is not unambiguons (M. 
Muller : bonds of ignorance ; Deussen : the body), 
hut ‘ liberty ’ is becoming realized as an ideal. 

Turning now to the long Bfhaddranyaka 
Upanisad, we come at length to an emphatic 
designation of certain attainments as constituting 
‘ liberty ’ (III. i. 3ff.). The priest asks the Veda- 
teacher how he who institutes a sacrifice may be 
freed from the influence and thraldom of death, of 
day and night, and of the waxing and w’aning 
moon, and how the bright worlds shall be reached 
up a stairless sky. By this or that celebrant 
priest are given the several replies, and to each 
reply is added : ' Thxit is liberty, that is utter 
liberty (sd nuiktih sd atimuktih).’ These are then 
termed the atimoksas. 

It is noteworthy that, while these four ‘ libera- 
tions ’ are alone so emphasized, aspiration does not 
(in the adjacent section) stop at heaven. Urged 
by another interlocutor, a Ksatriya, again and 
again, with proffered largess, to ‘speak of that 
higher thing which avails for emancipation,’ 
Yajfiavalkya, the Veda-teacher, finally discourses 
of the soul and of beholding the soul as God. 

‘ Scarce visible and old there lies a path 
That reaches into me, was found by me. 

Thereon the wise whose is the Brahma-lore 
Fare onward to the world of light, and thence 

ri’ ■' - - , ■ ■ ‘ * I f . T*' 3 s.' I * 

■ ■ . ■ , ■ ■ i ■ . ■ 1 1). 

■ ■ , fi •■ .■ ■ ■ dead and cast 

.■ . ■■ ■■ ■ d.- ; I. that immortal, 

that life, is Brahman only, only light’ (iv. iv. 8, 7). 

This with its context is not designated as ati- 
jnoksa. or a» inukti. When we find again the 
snake-skin simile, in the PraSna Upanisad, 5, 
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where the emancipation described is that of 
spiritual ecstasy rather than of a disembodied 
spiritual unity, or full realization of the same, the 
freedness, on the one hand, is made more explicit, 
and, on the other, the liberation is described as 
‘from evil.’ But, whether emancipation be from 
the power of the body during life or from the body 
itself and from all subsei^uent bodies at final death, 
the main positive consciousness, realized in this 
early stage of Vedantist mok-sa, is, intellectually, 
discernment of the identity between the Absolute, 
Brahman or Atman, and the soul located in man, 
and, emotionally, the sense of security and assur- 
ance resulting therefrom. For the individual 
becomes invested with the powers, negatively 
expressed, of the Absolute Being : undecaying, 
imperishable, unattached, unbound, unlimited, 
unsulfering, etc. {Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, IV. 
ii. 4). 

‘ If a man clearly beholds this self as lord of all that is and 
will be, . . . who has entered into this p^tched-together hiding- 
place, be is creator, maker of all, his is the world, he is the 
world . . - then is he no more afraid ’ (ib, iv. iv. 13, 15). 

Proceeding to the less ancient Upanisads, such 
as may have been influenced by Buddhist and 
other developments, we find in the ‘ Upanisad of 
the Shavelings’ (Mundaka) the compound pari- 
niuchyanti (III. ii. 6), ‘ completely freed ’ : 

‘They who have griped the sense of Veda-lore, 

All anchorites, &eir inmost being purged 
In earnest resignation, at the final death 
In Brahma-heaven become immortal, wholly freed.* 

But in the ^vetah'atara Upanisad, and the 
allied but perhaps still later Maitrayana Upanisad, 
the reader finds himself among new ideas jostling, 
against the older ones. These are yet present — 
soul and Brahman, release from life and death, and 
knowledge as giving release — but the current has 
widened, if not deepened. The theism of Yoga, 
the theory of separate souls and their self-emancipa- 
tion from conditioned, mutable concomitants of 
the Sankhya system, the critical, scientific attitude 
of Buddhism, and the tragic earnestness of the two 
former and of Jainism — all these have caused a 
revolution in outlook that strikes a new note at 
the very first words : 

*Om ! The Brahman teachers say : What is the primal cause, 
what Brahman? Whence ere we?* (6v€td^atara Upanisad, 
i.1). 

Through it all the moJcsa-i^^o. appears as the 
work of a creator ; 

‘The Deva’ or I^vara (‘Lord*), ‘himself self-caused, is the 
condition (the cause) of the maintenance and the nio\ement 
(sthiti^ saiiisdra), the bondage and the liberation (bandha^ 
mok^a) of the world ’ (ib. vi. 16). To know him, to ‘ see, making 
his own being a lamp, the being of the Lord,’ is to have ‘ all 
fetters fall away, all sufferings destroyed, and the ceasing of 
birth and death come to pass ’ (i&. i. 11, ii. 1 5). ‘ I, seeking for 
freedom, take in him my refuge, supreme Causeway to that- 
which-is-not-dead (amxta^ya paraih itiuth). Fire that bumeth 
where no fuel is ' (ib. vi. 18 f.). 

‘As soon a man might wrap the atmosphere 
About himself like any cloak, as reach 
The end of suffering, not knowing God ’ (id. vL 20). 

Yet both here and in the Maitrayana Upanisad 
the Atmanistic monism is none the less maintained, 
and all personal deities are recognized as names of 
the self (IV. V. f., vi. v. 8). 

Much, it is true, is made of a disparate ‘ element-soul ’ or self, 
bound by the fetters of the fruits of good and evil, crippled, 
and as one in prison, till ‘by knowledge, bj iapas (austerities), 
by meditation he is freed from those things by which he w’as 
filled and overcome, and obtains union with the Atman ’ (nr. 
it 4). 

Yet this concept no longer satisfies : 

* Baving seen his own self as the Self (or soul), he becomes 
selfless (nt>dtma/i) ; and, in virtue of selflessness he is to be 
conceiv^ as immeasurable, unconditioned. This is the highest 
mystery, betokening emancipation . . . through selflessness he 
has DO part in pleasure or pain, but attains atwoluteness 
(keveMvay (vi, xx. f.>— 

a wondrous blend of Buddhist and Sankhya con- 
cepts. 

Yet another new term le'. eals a fresh and not- 
able development of the moX;fa-consciousness, that 
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of ‘ autonomons,’ oi iiulcpendeiit — si-nlitiitra (v. 
xxviii. 38) : 

‘Independent, stindinp; on his own greatness, he contem- 
the cy cle of rebirth as it were a rolling chariot-wheel ’ (that 

as ceas-'d to coinev imn). Cf the ‘autonomy’ prescribe in 
and vital for Buddiiu-rn (Digha 2^'ikilya, ii. 100, and elsewhere). 

Tlie psycliolo^'y also of the process of self-libera- 
tion has attaint'll an interesting development 
(yfaitraymia Upnniyiil, VI. xxxiv.). Manas{t.e. the 
mental mechanism of sense-cognition, a narrower 
concept than ‘mind’) is, like Isvara himself, 
ralleil ‘ the cause of bondage and of liberty.’ And 
to bring it to its right anchorage, to bring it, in 
fact, ‘ to an end in the heart’ (the .seat of the soul) 
— ‘ that is knowledge, that i.s mnksa . . . that 
man i.s wholly freed {piiriiniif/it/itti:).’ Nor does 
this austere disciidine, nor does the evolvinjr |iower 
of introspection dull the rapture associated in the 
earlier Injoks with this setting free. With a poet’s 
licence, or through thei.stic intluence, the poet 
pict iires the Absolute .soul (]!raliman)a.s reciiirocally 
‘ longing for a true (or real) man ’ {i/>. \'i. xxx.). 

That the yet later Upani.sads could use inoksa 
as [iractically synonymous with religion appears 
in the VpnnUml, wliich recommends him 

who socks for mnksa to study the Mfnjiflftki/a 
Upnni'inil. and, if tliat suffice not, certain others, 
and so on till all aie included. The one named 
con.sist-- m a conci'c ettort to detine the essence 
{srtra) of the soul oi Dr.ihmau. More pertinent is 
the detiiiition of iiinkyt in another of the aforesaid 
Upani.sad.s, the Sni-rn-silrn, as the destruction of 
the illusion that the material Ixidy, or any other 
factor of the phenomenal self, is the Atman 
(‘soul’), will) is {toil. The illusion is the bond, 
ignorance it.s cause. (Tliis illusion is the first of 
the 'Ten Tetters’ of liuddliism.) 

Moksn as the supionie aspiration runs through 
that best known [>ortiiin of the Mo ha hho rat it ejiic 
called tlie Bhoqiiniil (iltd. The allusions occur 
almost entirely in the parts judged hv K. Harhe to 
he older (see IIh vg.wad-Gita). W’e find in'/kio 
applied to Iil)eration from evil (iv. 16), from the 
IsKly (v. ‘.’.3), from lusts and anger (v. 26), from 
decay and death (vii, 20), from work' (ix. 28), 
from the illu-ion of ojipo.'itc' (xv. 5). But, how 
ever the honilage he conceived, release is effected, 
here also, by a spiritual union with Brahman, 
conceived a.s, or a.s behind, Isvara, lover of the 
human soul, who invites Ills utter .self-surrender, 
and be.stows on him. in virtue of that surrender, 
release from this or that form of limitation (cf. ix. 
28 f., xii., xiii. Of.), .-Vnotlier section of the epic 
is called ‘the en/.'O doctrine’ ; yet it is in the 
Antiqltd section that the complete picture of the 
em.anciiiated indiMdual occurs (.l(Myuyi<. 10). In 
this we .-ee liim i ontemidatmg .\tman. attaining 
Br.ahman, sunken iii tliH one goal, oblivion.- as to ' 
the pa.-t, freed fioni rc-iilts. heedle-s of ‘this’ or j 
‘that ' Yet lie i- a friend to all. suffering all. | 
nia.ster of sen-e and self, fearle-s. wratiiless, meek, 
upright, treating all ircP.tmes a.s if they were he, ! 
indifferent to oppo-ite-, lo-t to .swial and domc-itic 
ties, wanting naught, cleaving to naught, detacheil. 

‘ He is in every .-eii-e free.' All chisse.s, the trader 
and the labourer, too. may enter on this ujiward , 
way, and even women, hut much more tlie Br.ahman j 
and the K-atriya who-tudy, joy in their duty, and 
hold the Brahma world a-s Iiighe-st ; for the fruit of 
achievement i- lilicrty. and t’le utter abatement of 
ill. Beyond that lu - no greater hli.ss. 

This notable climax i- in complete liamiony with 
Bnddhi't thouglif. It i- more than [irotiable that. 
Is'fore the epic .ntr.iiiied ii- Inial form, theinfluen'-c 
of Bnddhi.-t iiiif'iie l ad made if-elf deeply felt, 
and that to it i- lai.dv due the hre.iking down ot ' 
I !a-s and sex lii-.Baluy to attain the highe-st. rim ’ 
liunisni'iie— of the loimly -aiiit. and the iiiKi.al 
eiiipiuv-i' oil the euoi' „ oi siilleiiiig L>hI.:J o fill') ■ 


is not, of course, absent from tlie earlier Vedantic 
literature, but it attains emphasis only in that 
which must have felt the impress of Buddhism, to 
say nothing of Jainist and Sahkhyan influence. 
Now, in the doctrine of Arahantship, or the release 
from continued deaths and rebirths by the perfected 
character, vimuttl is not only dominant to the same 
e.xtent as i.- mvkti (mokm) in Vedfinta, hut the 
treatment of it is more consistent and therefore, 
perhaps, simpler. In it vimutti, vimiitta, ‘free- 
dom,’ ‘freed,’ express the actual and consciously 
realized acliievements ; vimokijc)ha nearly alwaj's 
refers to certain prescribed courses of rapt men- 
tality, wlierehy such a state might he sooner 
acquired, or, if acquired independently, quickened 
— a sort of luorning .sacrament (D~tqha Nikaya, ii. 
112; Puggahi-Piiniintti Com. [JPl'ii, 1914, p. 177]): 

‘ lie who before he breaks his fast can touch 
Mental emancipation’s eicht degrees. 

In grade ascending anil so b.ick again ' 

(Psalmi, of the Brethren, 1172). 

Hence the terms ‘ freed by understanding,’ 
‘ freed-botli-ways,’ meaning emancipated by the 
work of understanding only, or emancipated both 
thus and by the eight vimokh/is or similar exercise 
in samdd/ii (cf. Majjhima Kikdyu, i. 477). 

Moreover, vimutti, as expressing final achieve- 
ment, with the rapturous assurance of it, was at 
the heart of the Buddhist Dhamma from the first. 
In tliat which is recorded as his second sermon — 
the Anatta-hikkhana Sutta (Vinaya Texts, i. 101 ; 
cf. 107) — Gotama Buddlia stated how emancipation 
vrew out of the rejection of the cosmic soul as 
immanent in and identical with the sense of 
individual personality (‘ self ’ lieing only an abstract 
idea inseparable from bodily and mental factors). 
Perception of tlie absence of Atman-qualities 
(permanence, omniscience, bliss) in these denuded 
them of factitious attraction. Craving to renew 
them in future lives fell away. The freed individual 
knew that he was free, and tiiencefortii needed only 
to await tlie iin.'il liour in quieted liut blissful well- 
lieing and righteous living. Again, in sending 
fortli Ills first missionaries, the Buddha named as 
iiL- and tiieir supremel}' adequate qualification : 

' I am freed from all snares human and divine ; ye are freed 
from all snares human and divine ... Go ye now ... for the 
welfare of the many . . .’ {Vinaj/a Texts, i. 112(.). 

The subjective awareness of the freed state, held 
to be also valid objectively, is further enhanced by 
the use of such terms as ‘realizing,’ ‘ toucliing,’ 

‘ tasting ’ (Digha Nikaya, iii. 230 ; Majjhima 
Nikaya, i. 477 ; Ahguttara Nikaya, ii. 244, i. 36, 
iv. 203, etc,). 

‘Wherefore thus must ye study: “more and ever more 
striving our \er> best shall we realize supreme emancipation ” * 
{Aftt/uffara Xiktiya, in, 21S). 

* Having liberated his mind w ith respect to things that should 
be let he tou' hes perfect liberty ’ {ib. ii. 196 ; cf. 244). 

‘The ej;:ht deliverance-" (vimokhd) are to be realized by 
personal conta -t ' {DUjka Niknyn, hi. 2S0). 

‘Few are they who obtain the taste of liberty’ (Afi^tara 
Xikdjfa, i, 36). 

‘ As the ocean has but one taste, that of salt, so has Nibbana 
but one taste, that of emancipation ’ iv. 203 : Vinaya Texti 
hi. m). 

Awareness of full attainment was realized as a 
timeless moment of ecstatir r-onsciousne.-s (Kntha- 
ratthv, iii. 41, but the reverlierations formed an 
abiding joy : 

‘Gladne-s 'spriiigs up w.thui Ir.ui, rm l rapture thereto; the 
thought- of hi. enraptiir.d ■’on-i ioi'.-he'-s 1 ernme tmnnuilHzed ' 
thui tranipn.iized he ki.ow.s lilts-, and in that bliss his con- 
s-tousne-s is sta> ed ' (Dujha. A lioija, m 241, ‘ The five occasions 
of emanc.palton ' ; cf. i 73) 

Imagin.ition play.s about the term : 

' He .tn fair tiowers of Liberty enoTeathed, 

S.ane and nmuune, shall reach the perfei-t peace’ 

r„n I.f the Bf.-hren. IM). 

■.\ljO’.e tli» roUinc ' l,.iri'-t of this earthlv Iif- -pr* td- the 
s Ikon canoj,'. of em.ancn..,tinn ’ {.-'iin- > nOii A iI.,, , j,- j,,3y 

.\nil in tiie later i,iiif-fi',}is t.f Kinet M'ln.d.t 

■ the Cm-. . an i. all in h' -..-i-i r.t-n ly -■ ,, . .^i 
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the innumerable, diverse, delicat-e flowers of purity, knowledge, 
emancipation’ (iv. \iii. 69). 

Aralmuti-hip, again {ib. v. 17), is called 
‘the Exalted One’s jewel of emaueipation (vunutti-ratana), 
chief diadem of all.’ 

The three terms here brought together — Nibbana, 
Arahantship, emancipation — are largely, though 
not wholly, coincident in range, presenting difler- 
ent aspects of the ideal, Nibbana : the having 
eliminated ‘ the fires ’ of evil and of craving for 
continued life human or divine ; the contempla- 
tion of an Atman-less Absolute ; Arahantship : 
•supreme positive attainment in life on earth ; 
Vimutti : the subjective aspect of both, the nega- 
tive force in it never far off : 

‘ ~ ■ ' as been, let go what will be, 

thou that dost 
ry side freed-minded 
i birth and dying ’ 

(Bhammapaday 348). 

But the self-knowledge that he is free is a clause 
in the formula confessing Arahantship ; 

‘Emancipated by right (or perfect) gnosis (sammadaflfid- 
vimutia)’ ; ‘in him thus set free there arises the knowledge 
“freed” , (Nikayas, passim ; Dialogues, i. 93). 

And the unity connecting the negative and 
positive aspects may be discerned in the Suita 
Nipata verses : 

‘ In whom no sense-desires do dwell. 

For whom no craving doth exist. 

Who hath crossed o’er [the sea of] doubt ; — 

What sort of freedom [waits] for him ? 

No other freedom [waits] for him ’ <1089 f.). 

In the Nikayas vimutti and Nibbana are de- 
clared to he ‘comparable’ one with another (in 
the same thought-category, Majjhima, i. 304). 
But in the Dhamma-sahqani vimutti is distin- 
guished into higher mental freedom and Nibbana 
(p. 234 ; of. Digha Nikdya,_ i. 174). 

A.S the subject of a distinct group {khandha) of 
religious experience, vimutti is ranked in the 
Sititas fourth with tlie groups ‘ ethics ’ {sila), con- 
centrative studies [samadhi), and insight (paniiS, 
Mnjjhimn, i. 214 ; Ahguttara Nikdga, i. 1^, pas- 
sim], while for tlie Arahant a fifth was reclconed : 
knowledge ami intuition of vimutti (vimutti-ndna- 
darsana, ib. i. 162, etc.). Closely associated with 
the fourfold patli to Arahantship, and called, later, 
modes of progress, avenues, or channel.s to vimutti, 
are the studies in ‘Eumtiness,’ ‘ the Signless,’ ‘the 
Not-hankered-after’ (ifiyAa Nikdijn, iii. 219 -fSam- 
yutta, iv. 295-297; Dhamuiasahgani, 344 f., and 
Compendium of Philosophy, London, 1910, p. 216). 

A very frequent allusion to emancipation in the 
Nikayas i» that of chetovimutti panhdvimutti, 
corresponding fairly well to emancipation of heart 
and head. Tlie systematic e.xpansion of ethical 
emotion was not peculiar to Buddhism (see Love 
[B uddhist]). But tlie founder of Buddhism is re- 
presented (Samyutta, v. 118) as claiming that he 
alone inculcated in such exercises emancipation of 
the lieart. 

In this way, in suffusing the idea of more and more beings 
with (1) love — ' let all beings be void of enmity and malevolence,’ 
( 2 ) pity — ‘let all be set free from suffering,’ (.3) sympathy — ‘let 
all I.e happy and fortunate,’ (4) equanimity— ‘ all are the owners, 
the heirs of their deed.s, ’these mental exercises, if fuiiy practised, 
result m a thorough self-mastery through complete emancipa- 
tion from the respectively opposed moods of (1> ennuty, 
(2) harmfulness, (3) antipatliv’, (4) passion (Ledi Sad.aw, Maha- 
thera, in a letter to the writer). 

Taken alone, apart from that supreme enfranch- 
isement from all tlie conditions for rebirth, they 
constituted the be-t w ay to Brahma-lieavens. 

^ Sdriputta : 'This, I told Dhanahjani, is the way to share 
existence with the Brahma gods. 

The Dudilha : Wiiv did \ ou establish Dhanahjani in that 
inferior Brahma-world, when there w.a. more t-o be done’ 

Sdr^potta- I judged, lord, that these Brahmans nreferreii 
that Iieav-en ’ (.l/agiAima. n. Ih.'O. 

‘ .MI other ba.ses of meritorious acts wliicii are stuff for rebirth 
(.-.pthihiiia) are not to iie connnred to the ejnani ijvati.t.n of tiie 
heart hv love. Th.vt take- aii tJiost in* int.-i itself, as the in.ioii 
otU'hir.es ri.e st.-.rs. t!ie s.;,i t),.. miik. ti-** inori 'no *.111 tl.- 
night, siiining in radi-ariceaml in splendour ' ( Iti-i nttokit i'.l-'tl) 


I But to be emancipated by intuition or insight is 
I to have broken all the ten ‘fetters’ by tlie four 
j successive stages of tlie Ariyan Patli — Stream- 
J winning, Oiice-Reiurning, Never-ltcturiiing, Ara- 
liaiitsliip — and to have reached tlie guing-oiit of all 
fevered desires as to lives on earth or in the 
heavens {Dighn Nikdya, iii. 108). 

‘For not by the slothful nor the fool, the undiscerning, ia 
that Nibbana to be reached which is the untying of all knots ’ 
(Iti-uuttaka, 102). 

The mountain ranges of vimutti were the haunts 
of those who, ‘with the world well lost,’ had 
developed the symptoms of life’s culminating in its 
final end. Hence it is in tlie two works containing 
the legacies of such matured creatures — the Sutta- 
Nipata and the anthologies of Theras and Theris — 
that the theme of emancipation is maintained most 
steadily : 

* Come now, let ns see Gotaina, who lion ’like 
Doth roam alone , . . 

. . . and let us ask of him 
How can we be set free from snare of death? 

Declare to us who ask as to the way 
How may a man from sorrow be set free ’ 

(Sutta-Nipdta, 164 f.). 

* Passed he away fraught with the seed of rebirth, 

Or as one whoUy free ? That would we know ’ 

(Psalms of the Brethren, 1274). 

‘ And as the sun rose up out of the dawn 
Lo 1 then roy heart was set at liberty ’ (ib. 477). 

* Whose range is in the Void and the Unmarked 
And Liberty as flight of birds in air 

So hard is it to track the trail of him ' (ib, 92). 

* And see, O Master ! Sundari who comes 
To tell thee of Emancipation won 

And of the night no more to be reborn ; 

Who hath herself from passion freed (cltardijd), 

Unyoked from bondage ’ (Psalms of the Si sters, 334). 
‘Tho’ I be suffering and weak and all 
My youthful spring be gone, yet ha\e I come. 

Leaning upon my staff, and clomb aloft 
The mountain peak. My cloak thrown off, 

My little bowl o’erturned : so sit I here 
Upon the rock. And o'er my spirit sweeps 
The breath of Liberty ! ’ (i&. 29, 30). 

^Passion abandoned, hatred and illusion, 

Shattered the bonds, nor is there any trembling 
In that the springs of life are wholly witliered : — 

Like the rhinoceros let him wander lonely ’ 

(Suttd-yipata, 74). 

‘E'en as a fish that breaks its net in ocean. 

E’en as a fire that turns not back to burnt stuff . — 

Like the rhinoceros let him wander lonely' (ib. 62). 

‘Dwelling in love, in pity, and in freedom, 

In friendly joy, in balance, each m season. 

Nought in the world disturbing his composure : — 

Like the rhinoceros let him wander lonely ' (ib. 73). 

The evolution of mukti, or moksa. in Jainism 
cannot be adequately dealt with till its early 
literature is more fully accessible. As evolved, 
the idea is clearly presented above (art. Jainism, 
vol. vii. pp. 468, 470). 

Similarly the (,vi]moksa, or apavarga, concept of 
Sahkhyan thought, which survives in medireval 
commentaries, and which, even in the aphorisms 
on which these are based, shows a later and a more 
habile metaphysic than such as the foregoing dis- 
cussions reveal, will be dealt with in art. SAltKHYA. 
In those aphorisms {Sfitras} the individual soul, 
called is conceived as ‘ neither bound, nor 

liberated, nor migrating’ (Ixii.), as is the rest of 
man’s nature, phy.'ical and mental. Emancipation 
con-sists in having discerned the ‘ subtle ditterence 
between this [dual] nature {pradhdnn) and the 
soul’ (xxxvii.). ‘By knowledge is liberation 
{jhdnena ihd’pavargo), by the opposite is bondage’ 
(xliv.). With this knowledge the work of good and 
evil is done ; the union of soul and organi.sm may 
‘ go on like the potter’s wheel revolving from the 
effect [of his impact]’ (Ixvii.) after the finished pot 
is removed, but, wlien nature thereupon ceases to 
j act, the soul obtains absoluteness (kaivalyam 
I dpnnti) (l-xviii.). 
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Litbratcrr.— V»' orks quoted from ; The UpanishadSt tr. Max 
Muller, SBE i. [1&79], xv. [1SS4] ; P. Deussen, Sechzig Upani- 
$had*s des I'eda, Leipzig, 1807 ; P. Regrnaud, MatMaxtz pour 
servir a Vhistoire de la phdfsophie de Vlmle, Paris, 1876-79 
translates many selections. yi\ing the original as well); P. 
Deussen, philosuphische Texte des MahahhAratam^ 

Leipziu^, 1006, AUjim^’ine Gf'sch>chte der Philosophie, i. pt. 3, iv, 
6, do. 1908; i^inapa Texts, tr. T. W, Rhj-s Davids and H. 
OldenberiT. 3 vols., SBE xiii., xvii., xx. flSSi-SS] ; Qxteshons of 
King MUinda, tr. T. \V. Rhys Davids, SBE xxxv -xxxvi. [1S90- 
94] ; the four Sikdi/as, Bkaminupada, SuttaSipfita, and other 
Pali works : publications of the PTS, London, 1882 f. (the I 
two last tr. Max Muller and V. FausboU, SBE x.3 [1898]); I 
Psaltns of the Early Buddhists, 2 vols., and Points of Contra^ \ 
versy iKathdmtthu\ PTS; IHalogues of the BuddJia, tr. of , 
Dlgha Eikaya, i. (in SBB, ii., iii.). The blend of theism and ; 
‘ atmanism ’ handed down from the stage of Vedantist thought 
indicated in the Maitrdya-o.a and ^vetdsvatara Upani^ads, and 
developed in the Bhagavad-Gitd, may be studied in P. Nara* 
simha’s description of mukti in ‘The Ved^tic Good,’ Mind, 
Jan. 1915. Another interesting account of xnok^a, with a criti- 
cism on P. Deussen's treatment of the place of moral considera- 
tions in the doctrine, is by Dvijadas Datta, ‘Moksha, or the 
VedfLntic Release,’ JRAS xx. pt. 4 [1887-88], p. 513. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

MOLINISM. — There is no problem in theology 
more dilii< ult than that which lias reference to the 
know ledge and causality of God, on the one hand, 
and the liberty and eternal destiny of human 
beings, on the other. The problem includes three 
difficulties; (1) How is it possible to reconcile 
God’s foreknowledge with the freedom of the 
human will ? (2) If the entire physical reality of 
our free acts proceeds from God as the First Cause, 
how is it possible for our will to be a free cause, 
or for evil actions to he imputed to us ? (3) Given 
the sincere will of God to save all men, how ac- 
count for the terrible fact that many die without 
the light of faith and never attain to eternal 
salvation 1 

The endeavours of theologians to throw light on 
these difficulties have brought forth two systems : 
Thomism and Molinism. The doctrine of the 
Thomists, which is the old traditional doctrine of 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas (qq.v.), 
was attacked by Molina at the close of the 16th 
cent. ; since then an unending controversy has 
raged in Roman Catholic schools of theology. 

I. History of the costroyersy.-^u the 
13th cent. St. Thoma.s Aquinas, a Dominican, 
synthesized the sum of human knowledge witli 
regard to God as tlie First Cause anti Final End of 
all things in a work called the Summa Theologica. 
Herein is contained all that the human mind, 
aided by revelation, can know concerning God’s 
providence, universal causality, grace, etc. So 
great became the renown of St. Thomas for the 
solidity and sublimity of his doctrine that at the 
Council of Trent the Summa Thcoloqim, alone of 
all theologic.al treatises, was thouglit fit to be 
iLsed in consultation with the sacred Scriptures. 
The Order of St. Dominic is sworn to love and 
defend the doctrines of St. Thomas as by heredi- 
tary right ; and it is their loyalty to these doctrines 
that has earned them the well-merited name of 
Thomists. 

At the close of tlie 16th cent, the Jesuit Lnis de 
Molina (15.3.>-160J) published a new doctrine on 
predestination, grace, free will, etc. The basis of 
the whole system is the so-called scientia media, .a 
theory borrowed by ilolina from his master, 
Pedro da Fonseca, who, knowing it to be entirely 
new and against the traditional doctrine, had not 
dared to publish it. Molina’s book was published 
at Lisbon in 1588 and i.s entitled ; Concordia liberi 
arbitrii cum gratice donis, divina prcescientia, 
providentia, prmdestinationc rt rrprohatione. Had 
this theory been known, says Molina, Pelagianism 
wotdd never have existed, Luther would not have 
denied free will, and Semi- Pelagi.anisni would easily 
have been stamped out. Molina further adds that 
St. Augustine and the other Fathers would have 
unanimously approved of this theory of predestina- 


tion and this manner of conciliating free will with 
the foreknowledge and providence of God, if it had 
been propounded to them (Concordia, ed. Paris, 
1876, p. 548). This new doctrine, however, did 
not arrest the teachings of Michael Bains, nor did 
it prevent the rise of Jansenism (q.v.), but was itself 
the cause of an unending and bitter controversy 
which has la.sted for centuries between Thomists 
and Molinists. The above assertions of Molina 
aroused the indignation of the followers of St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas. Dominic Banes 
vigorously attacked the new theory, and so great 
was the dissension caused by the ensuing contro- 
versy that in 1594 the matter came before Pope 
Clement vill., who, in 1598, instituted a special 
board of inquiry, known as the ‘ Congregatio de 
AuxUiis.’ There were, in all, 181 assemblies of 
this congregation, wffiich debated the doctrines 
under discussion. Three condemnations in suc- 
cession were drawn up by the consnltors against 
Molina. On 13th March 1598 they declared that 
the Concordia and the doctrine of Molina must be 
unreservedly condemned. On 19th Dec. 1601 they 
condemned 20 propositions taken from the Con- 
cordia. At the assembly of the Cardinals (8th 
March 1606) it was decided to give orders to the 
consultors to draw up a bull for the condemnation 
of 42 propositions taken from the Concordia. The 
hnU was actually prepared for publication, but on 
28th Aug. 1607 Paul v. held a congi-egation of 
cardinals in which it was decided to postpone the 
condemnation. The result of the ‘ Congregatio 
de Auxiliis’ was, then, a moral defeat for Molinism. 
So forcibly was this brought home to Acquaviva 
(the (jeneral of the Jesuits) and his counsellors 
that the Congruism of F. Suarez was substituted 
for Molinism and imposed upon the Society by 
Acquaviva by his decree of 14th Dec. 1613. For 
more than 200 years Congroism (see below, p. 776’’) 
was taught by the Jesuits in obedience to the 
decree of Acquaviva, but pure Molinism has now 
been revived by some Jesuit theologians. 

In this matter an important point to be noted is 
the declaration of Paul V. that both Molinism and 
Thomism agree in substance with Catholic truth, 
but differ only as regards the mode of explaining 
the efficacy of grace, both of which opinions may be 
held. Innocent Xll., in reply to the University of 
Louvain (7th Feb. 1694), and Benedict xill., in a 
brief (Demissas preces, 6th Nov. 1724), vindicated 
the Thomistic doctrine of the efficacy of grace ab 
intrinseco and the gratuity of predestination. 
Lest, however, the words uttered by Benedict xill. 
should be understood to minimize the doctrines of 
Molinism, Clement XII. said {2nd Oct. 1733) : 

* We do not wish the eulogies (which we iterate, approve, 
and confirm) of our predecessors (Clement xi. and Benedict xiii.) 
in praise of the Thomistic school to detract in any way from 
the authority of other Catholic schools ’ (Bullarium~Ord. Freed. 
viii. 291). 

Since the encyclical Hsterni Patris of Leo XIII. 
(4th Aug. 1879), Roman Catholic schools of theology 
have done their utmost to claim as their own not 
only the doctrine, but the very name of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. In spite of the remonstrances of Thomists, 
Molinists have endeavoured to drag St. Thomas to 
their side, and even to impose on St. Thomas the 
theory of scientia media, which, before Molina, 
waa not even dreamed of ( ‘ ne per somnium 
quidem ), as C. Tiphanus, himself a Jesuit, de- 
clares.’ The first crossing of swords took place 
between R. P. Beaudoin and C. Mazzella. Not 
long after, G. Schneemann published a work in 
18S1, in refutation of which A. M. Dummermuth 
published a work at Paris in 1886, which contains 
acompletedemonstrationofthemindof St. Thomas. 
In 1893 V. Frins essayed a reply, and in refutation 
of this Dummermuth published aiioriier work in 
1 D# ordine deque priori et posteriori, 24. 
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1895. Since then there liave been many minor 
publications, chiefly in theological and philosophi- 
cal Reviews. 

II. Essexce of Molisism.—i. Natural order. 
— (1) God’s foreknowledge and free mil . — ^The 
knowledge of God, considered in itself, is one and 
indivisible ; considered with reference to objects 
which are the term of His knowledge, it is divided 
according to the diversity of objects into specula- 
tive and practical, into necessary and free, etc. 
The division which concerns us now is that into 
the knowledge of vision (sdentia visionis) and the 
knowledge of simple understanding {sdentia siin- 
plids intelligentias). The former has reference to 
things which have existed, exist, or will exist; 
the latter has reference to the purely possible, i.e. 
to objects which have not existed, do not, and 
wilt not exist (cf. Summa Theol. l. qu. 14, art. 9). 
Now, if this division is adequate, God must know 
a future free act by the ‘knowledge of vision.’ 
But, according to St. Thomas (i. qu. 14, art. 8, 
and art. 9 ad tertium), this knowledge necessarily 
implies an act of God’s will or a divine decree. 
Hence a futtue free act is known by God by virtue 
of, in fact in, His decree, and therefore no future 
free act can exist unless God decrees its existence. 
This is the doctrine of the Tliomists. 

For Molina this is subversive of the freedom of 
the human will. Hence, he says, a means must 
be found whereby God knows a future free act 
before, and independently of, the divine decree. 
Now there is a third kind of object, continues 
Molina, which neither is purely possible nor yet 
belongs to the catego^ of those onjects which, in 
some difference of time, have actual existence. 
There is the future event which would exist if 
certain conditions were realized, which, however, 
will not be realized. Under this head are to be 
classed all those free acts which, though never 
destined actually to exist, would exist if certain 
conditions were fulfilled. These are called con- 
ditioned future events {futnra conditionata, or 
futurahilia) ; and God knows these by the sdentia 
media, a knowledge which is midway, as it were, 
between that of vision and that of simple under- 
standing. Although a future conditioned event is 
that which will never come to existence, because 
the condition on which it depends will never be 
fulfilled, the sdentia media, as such, abstracts 
from the realization or non-realization of such a 
condition ; hence, by the sdentia media, God ex- 
plores and knows, with infallible certainty, what 
the human free will will infallihly do by its own 
innate liberty (consent or dissent, do this act or 
that, etc.) if it be placed in such or such circum- 
stances. God, if He wishes, e.g., Peter to consent, 
to do this act, etc., decrees to put Peter in these 
or those circumstances, and decrees conditionally 
to grant His help or concurrence for the particular 
action determined upon by Peter’s free will (see 
below, ‘simultaneous concourse’). In this decree, 
which follows the foreknowledge of the future 
free act, Molinists say God knows the absolute 
future consent without prejudice to the free will ; 
but the certitude of His knowledge is due, not to 
the intrinsic efficacy of the decree, but to the 
sdentia media, which sees the consent before the 
decree. 

The unanimity among Molinists is mainly nega- 
tive, namely, that God does not know future free 
acts in any absolute, actual decree of His will ; 
but, as regards the medituu in which God sees a 
future free act, quot homines, tot sententice. 

(a) Molina and, after him, R. Bellarmine, M. 
Becanus, etc., teach that God knows the future 
free act in the super-comprehension of the free 
will ; i.e., God’s knowledge penetrates into the 
innermost reces.ses of the will and sees there what I 


it will infallibly do in such and such circumstances. 
This is the direct denial of free will, for the 
certain knowledge of an eftect in its cause is the 
knowledge of a necessary effect, (b) Therefore 
Suarez taught that God knows the future free act 
in His decree foreseen as future. But it is im- 
possible even to conceive of a future decree in 
God : the dmne decrees are eternal, and are there- 
fore neither past nor future. Unable to answer 
this, Suarez had recourse to another medium : (c) 
God knows future acts in their truth, which is 
either formal or objective. The reality of the 
future free act is the objective truth ; the pro- 
position expressing that reality is the formal 
truth. Some Molinists (G. Vasquez, M. Liberatori, 
H. Kilber, D. Palmieri, etc.) hold to the formal 
truth, asserting that of two contradictory pro- 
positions expressing a future contingent event one 
is determinately true, the other determinately 
false from all eternity, and this independently of 
God’s will ; but God knows all truth ; therefore 
. . . This medium is rejected, not only by all 
Thomists, but by many Molinists, W Billot, G. 
Lahousse, etc. Others (F. Suarez, J. B. Franzelin, 
Mazzella, etc.) hold to the objective truth, since 
the truth of a proposition expressing the future 
depends on the objective truth of a future event. 
This medium is rejected by other Molinists — by 
Lahousse, who says that God sees future free 
acts, not in their truth, as such, but in their 
reality {in ipsismet). Billot, among others, refutes 
this. Others— J. Klentgen, P. Carnoldi, T. de 
Regnon — failing to find a medium which does not 
involve absurdities, admit the sdentia media, but 
acknowledge their ignorance as to its process of 
operation. Hence, the sdentia media, invented to 
explain a difficulty, is the greatest difficulty of all. 

(2) Godls causality 'and free will.— Goo. is the 
First Cause ; therefore no being or mode of being 
can escape His causality. Thomists teach that in 
virtue of the dinne decree the human will is 
physically, i.e. efiiciently, predetermined by God 
to produce a free act. This divine influx precedes 
the action of the will by a priority of nature and 
causality, and applies the will to act {i.e., makes 
the will pass from the state of not acting to the 
state of acting), thus rendering the wiU in actic 
primo capable of freely determining itself in actu 
secundo. The free will infallibly consents to that 
to which it is premoved; i.e., the premotion is 
efficacious ; yet the power to dissent remains with 
the will, for the premotion, divinely efficacious, 
effects that, although the will has the power to 
dissent, it infallibly consents and does not dissent. 
According to pure Molinism, the divine influx does 
not precede the action of the free will, but simul- 
taneously co-operates with it, helping, as a partial 
cause, to produce the same action and the same 
effect. This divine action, called ‘ simultaneous 
concourse,’ is, therefore, not received into the will, 
but is rather alongside of it, and is received 
immediately into the action and effect of the will. 
In order to safeguard the universal causality of 
God, it is said that, although God and the free 
will are partial causes of the free act, nevertheless 
the effect is wholly produced by God as the First 
Cause, and wholly by the will as the secondary 
cause. The simultaneous concourse is not effica- 
cious, but is, of its very nature, indifferent, and is 
modified or determined by the free will, and hence 
can be used for volition or nolition, for this act or 
that act, indiscriminately, according to the deter- 
mination of the free will. Other Molinists reject 
this simultaneous concourse, and admit a kind of 
preraotion, i.e. a physical influx received into the 
taculty of the will previous to the determination 
(action) of the will. By this influx the will is 
moved and determined to general or universal good. 
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but of itself the influx is indifferent and ineffica- 
cious for this or that particular good ; without any 
further influx from God, the will determines itself 
to act, not to act, to do this, or to do that. 

Thoinists are accused of making God the cause 
of sin by the pliysical premotion which is effica- 
cious, but the difficulty of sin has to be solved by 
JNlolinists also. Physical premotion effects, it is 
tiue, that the wUl cannot but infallibly do that to 
which it is premoved, but no Thomist allows that 
God predetermines to sin qua sin (see Thomism) : 
the simultaneous concourse of the Molinists is a 
co-operation of God with the will, not indeed to' 
produce the sinful action as sinful, but to produce 
the physical reality of the action. It is a lesser 
evil to co-operate than to make another commit a 
sin ; Molinists have chosen a lesser evil, but have 
not .solved the difficulty. 

Against the two theories of Molinism with 
regard to tlie divine influx Thomists object that 
iieitlier safeguards the universal causality of God. 
Tlie self-determination of the will is not nothing; 
it i-; a reality, which, therefore, cannot escape 
< Jod’s causality. To argue, as does a recent 
Mulinist (Laliousse, Theol. Nat., Louvain, 1888, 
cap. 9, art. 3, no. 502), that there seems no reason 
why this quality (i.e. the determination of the 
will whereby it makes itself pass from the state of 
not willing to tin- state of billing) cannot be 
efficiently produced by a created being is not only 
to beg the question, but manifestly to deny, in 
very words, God’s universal causality. 

2 . Supernatural order. — (1) Grace and freewill. 
— Against Pelagians both Thomists and Molinists 
defend the necessity of grace for the production of 
a salutary act. Against Semi-Pelagianism both 
defend the necessity for the very beginnings of 
faith, and for the desire to do a salutary work. 
Both teach the absolute gratuity of actual grace, 
even for the very beginnings {pnma gratia vocans) 
of justification. Against Calvin, Luther, and 

Jansen both teach that surlicient grace is given to 
all without exception, and that, under the influ- 
ence of ellicacious grace, the freedom of the will 
remains intact. The first point of ditt'erence 

between Thomism and Molinism concerns the 
nature of suflicient and efficacious grace, which 
both agree to be a division of actual grace. For 
the Thomist efficacious grace is entitatively, i.e. 
intrinsically (ab intrinsecu), different from sufficient 
grace. Sufficient gTace gives the proximate power 
of producing a salutary act ; it raises the will to a 
supernatural level, .and constitutes it in actu primo 
capable of performing a salutary act ; but in order 
to produce that act de facto an efficacious grace 
(which is a physical premotion in the supernatural 
order) is nec-e.-sary. Hence sufficient grace in 
Thomi.sm gives the pos^c, efficacious grace the 
(see T’ho.mismi. For the Mo)ini-t the same 
gTace can be sutiicient or efficacious : it remains 
sufficient if the a ill resists ; it becomes efficacious 
if the will consents. Grace, tlurrefore, is effica- 
I ious. not intrinsically or of its very nature, but 
|■xt^lnsicall 3 •, bj' the consent of the will [gratia 
rfica.r ah ertrin^eco). In the natural order, as 
said above, the divine indifferent concourse is not 
received into the will, nor does it precede the 
action of the will, but in the supernatural order it 
precedes (owing to which it is called gratia prae- 
veniens) the action of the will, and is received 
into it, tluis elevating and making the will the 
principle in actu prinw of the salutary act (this 
saves Molinism troin Semi-Pelagianism). Pre- 
venient grace is a physical reality proiluced by 
God in the soul moving it (owing' to which it is 
called araha excitans) morally (not physically, i.e. 
efficiently) to consent ; it co-operates (owing to 
which it is called gratia co-operans) with the will 


to elicit a salutary act ; but the consent does not 
follow infallibly, because this grace is not of its 
very nature, or intrinsically, efficacious (cf. Molina, 
Concardia, qu. 14, art. 13, disp. 41). According to 
this doctrine, one and the same grace can be 
merely sufficient for one individual and efficacious 
for another ; further, a lesser grace can be effica- 
cious for one person, w'hile a greater grace can 
remain merely sufficient for another. Neverthe- 
less, an efficacious grace is a greater boon than 
a grace merely sufficient. Thus, God from all 
eternity foresaw (by the scientia media) that, if 
He gave grace A to Peter, he would consent, but, 
if He gave grace B, Peter would not consent. 
When, therefore, God gives to Peter grace A, 
which He foresees will be efficacious, that grace is 
a greater gift than grace B, -which He foresees 
would he merely sufficient (Molina, L. Lessius, 
Mazzella, H. Hurter, Palmieri, P. Tepe, etc.). 

Bellarmine, Suarez, Vasquez, etc., modified this 
doctrine, and held what is called Congruism. In 
this form of Molinism sufficient grace is not 
indeed intrinsically different from efficacious grace, 
but differs only as regards the manner in which it 
affects the will. Efficacious grace (called gratia 
cungrua) is that which is so accommodated to man’s 
temperament and to the circumstances of time 
and place that the will infallibly, but freely, con- 
sents ; sufficient grace (gratia inevngrua) i,s that 
which is not so perfectly adapted to a man’s 
character and to the circumstances of time and 
place, etc., and hence the will de facto resists. If, 
therefore, God wishes Peter to consent to grace, 
He decrees to give him congruous grace — i.e. a 
grace perfectly adapted to Peter’s character — to 
put him in the most fitting circumstances, etc. 

(2) Predestination. — According to the two 
theories of grace in the Molinist system, there are 
two theories of predestination : predestination due 
to foreseen merits (post prceviia merita) and gratui- 
tous predestination (ante preevisa merita). 

(a) Predestination due to foreseen merits. — God 
truly and sincerely wishes all to be saved (the 
salvific will of God); to all he gives sufficient 
grace. Foreseeing, by the scientia media, who 
will consent to grace and persevere in it, God pre- 
destines tliem to glory. In this opinion predesti- 
nation to glory presupposes the good use of grace 
and is therefore not gratuitous (Lessius, Vasquez, 
Becanus, Franzelin, H. Toumely, etc.). As is 
evident, this theory entails all the insoluble diffi- 
culties of the scientia media. Moreover, all that 
man has lie receives from God, according to St. 
Paul (Ko 11*^'- ‘ iVliu hath first given to him, and 
it shall be recompensed unto him again ? For of 
him, and through him, and unto him, are all 
things ’ ; cf. 1 Co i’’ ‘ What hast thou that thou 
didst not receive ? but if thou did.st receive it, 
why dost thou gloiT, as if thou hadst not received 
it? ). Now Polagiaii-, Semi- Pelagians, and Molin- 
ists deny the gratuity of predestination, for no 
other reason than because the^- presuppose some- 
thing on man’s pait which is the reason why God 
predestines some to glory and not others. The 
Pelagians pre.siippose good works, the Serai-Pela- 
gians the beginning of good works, and Molinists 
the good use of grace. But, if all tliese things are 
from God, He cannot look for or await them in 
order to predestine some and not others ; on the 
contrary. He gives even tlie good use of grace to 
some because he pre-elected them to glory. In 
accordance, then, with the teaching of St. Paul, 
with the doctrine of St. Augustine anil St. Thomas’ 
Thomists, and some ^Molinists of high repute, 
teach the absolute gratuity of predestination, i.e’. 
irrespective of fore--een merits. 

ih) Gratuitous prededination. — Goil wishes all 
to be saved ; to .all He gives sufficient grace. By a 
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social act of love and mercy He electa some to 
glory in preference to others, without any other 
reason than that of His own divine will. To the 
chosen He gives graces by which they will infallibly 
reach heaven (Suarez, Bellarmine, J. de Lugo, 
Billot, etc., and all Thomists, after St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas). On this point there is practi- 
cally no dift'erence between Thomists and this 
group of Molinists; the difference between them 
has reference to another question treated above, 
namely, the origin of the efficacy of grace. Some 
Congruists teach that God gratuitously elects 
certain ones, not to glory, but to congruous grace, 
to which they will infallibly consent, and in which 
they will persevere. Foreseeing this consent by 
the scientia media, God predestines them to glory. 
Against the latter opinion Thomists object, in 
particular, that God is made to act in a manner 
that implies the denial of an axiom received as 
true not only by all schools of philosophy but by 
common sense. In the order of actual realization the 
means must necessarily precede the end ; but in the 
order of intention the end must precede the means, 
for it is impossible to choose and adapt means to 
an end without a preconception of the end. Now, 
since God must act as an intellectual being. He 
must (according to this axiom) first of all conceive 
the end, then choose the means for obtaining that 
end. But grace, good use of grace, merit, are the 
means, and glory is the end. Therefore He must 
first predestine to glory before He predestines to 
congruous grace. In the Congruist theory He does 
exactly the opposite. To this simple and irrefrag- 
able argument no Congruist has ever essayed a 
reply that is not suicidal. Molina also teaches 
the gratuity of predestination {Concordia, qu. 22, 
wt. 4, 5, disp. 1, membr. xi.), but his explanation 
is very different from that of the majority of those 
who follow him. In eternity God knows all pos- 
sible universes, infinite in number ; in each universe 
or order there is a series of free acts, all of which 
God knows by the scientia media independently of 
any act of His will. In each of these possible 
orders certain people are predestined, not, indeed, 
through the efficacy of a divine decree (which as 
yet has not intervened), but through grace made 
efficacious by the consent of the human will, in 
which the will perseveres unto the end. The omni- 
scient God knows all this by tlie scientia media. 
By His own free will, without any regard what- 
soever to foreseen merits. He gratuitously decrees 
to bring one of these orders to existence. The 
difference between Molina and Suarez on this point 
comes to this, that the former teaches predestina- 
tion to glory before a prevision of absolute future 
merits, but after the prevision of conditioned 
future merits, whereas the latter teaches pre- 
destination to glory before prevision of future 
merits, whether absolute or conditioned. Molina 
explains hi.s own theory in a manner more subtle 
and more profound than any of his followers. But, 
apart from the insuperable difficulty of the scientia 
media, there are difficulties in this explanation 
which absolutely destroy free will. We deny 
absolutely that a free act can be connected with 
any one order ; it is the denial in very words of 
the freedom of the act. It is absolutely false that 
a free act is connected with any circumstances 
whatever, in the sense that, given the circum- 
stances, a particular free act must follow. All 
those possible universes are contradictions, and 
have therefore no reality or cunceivability ; God, 
therefore, could not conceive them. 

(3) Bejprohation. — It is a defined doctrine of 
Catholic faith that no one is destined by God to 
eternal damnation except after a prevision of 
demerits ; this is called ‘ positive reprobation.’ In 
the theory of gratuitous predestination, by the 


very fact that God gratuitously elects some and 
not others, those not chosen will infallibly not be 
saved ; hence a reprobation of some sort is con- 
comitant with the predestination of some to glory ; 
this is called ‘ negative reprobation. ’ The difficulty 
is to conciliate negative reprobation with the 
universal salvific will of God. Suarez and his 
followers say it is a ‘ positive act of nolition to 
elect ’ ; some Thomists (as J. B. Gonet, V. Con- 
tenson, etc. ) that it is a ‘ direct exclusion from 
glory’; others (as A. Goudin, C. K. Billuart, etc.) 
that it is the ‘ omission of an effectual election ’ to 
heaven. It is, however, very difficult to safe- 
guard the salvific will of God if negative reproba- 
tion be a positive act on God's part. Why not 
say, therefore, that it is the entire absence of any 
act of the divine will, ^\hether of volition or 
nolition ? It is the mere absence of the act of 
assumption. 
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MOMENTAR'y GODS. — ‘ Momentary gods ’ 
(Augenblicksgotier) is an e.xpression coined by H. 
Usener {Gotternamen, Bonn, 1896, p. 279), and one 
whose credentials are open to question. It must 
certainly be admitted that the phenomena which 
Usener brings under the term are of very diverse 
kinds. It is true, of course, that human beings 
whose minds are dominated by fetishistic and 
animistic ideas may, imder the influence of a 
momentary' impression, ascribe to objects or occur- 
rences a divine or daemonic character ; but the 
question is whether it is worth while to differenti- 
ate such procedure from the general mass of fetish- 
istic and animistic phenomena by the use of a 
special term. Thus we frequently meet with the 
practice of worshipping the lance or other weapon 
(L. Heubner, AJiir viii. [1905], Beiheft, p. 71), 
such being often invoked to witness an oath (.Fsch. 
Sept. 529 ; schol. Apoll. Rliod. i. 57) ; but these 
facts in reality furnish reasons for doubting whether 
the weapon was only then deified, and suggest 
rather that it was thought of as permanent^ pos- 
sessed of divine qualities. Thus, too, whOe Vergil 
makes Mezentius say : ‘ dextra ruihi deus et telum 
quod missile libro,’ i and is imitated in this artifice 
by later epic authors (Silius Ital. v. 118, vi. 137 ; 
Statius, 7'/ie6. iii. 615, ix. 54S), suih poetic fancies 
throw no light whatever upon primitive religious 
feeling. The lightning-flash smiting down upon 
' .Dll. X. 773. 
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the earth is regarded everywhere with a religions 
dread, and Greeks and liuinans alike avoided all 
contact with the spot where it had struck, this 
being for (he former a consecrated place [riXviTiov, 
ivrjKvxiov), and tor the latter a bichntal, which is 
explained by the phrase ‘ fulgurcondituiu.'^ Thus 
the lightning-llasli actually came to be regarded as 
a divine being : 'ouie of the Diadochi adopted the 
name Kerauuos ; in Iseleucia Seleucus Nicator 
instituted a cult of the xepaviios (Appian, de Rebus 
Syr. 58), the existence of which is attested by 
numerous coins ; and there is an Orphic hymn 
dedicated to this deity. Keraunos is often repre- 
sented as subordinate to Zeus, who in this capacity 
is called Keraunios, Kataibates, and Kappotas, 
just as Juppiter Fulgur is designated Fulgurator 
and Fnlminator (Usener, Kleine Sihriften, iv. 
Leipzig, 1913, p. 471). The natural phenomenon 
here involved is, of course, one of relatively rare 
occurrence, an<l but seldom arrests special atten- 
tion by leaving l i'ible traces of its action, but the 
worship of lightning, in its essential features, can- 
not be separated from that of winds and meteoric 
stones, ljuite a different case, again, is presented 
by the worship of the last sheaf, or of the harvest- 
wreath (Gr. eipecruiini), and by other practices which 
have been explained hy W. Mannhardt ; ^ the har- 
vest-wreath, which was wound round with white 
and red woollen threads, and for the year remained 
hanging at the door as an amulet for the house, is 
unmistakably a fetish, i.e. a sacred object fashioned 
and consecrated by human beings (R. M. Meyer, 
ARir xi. [1908] 320) ; in the last sheaf, however, 
and things of similar formation, is concealed the 
corn-spirit which, according to animistic ideas, 
renews the life of the corn, but, while it is only at 
harvest-time that the spirit becomes in a manner 
manifest to sight, it is in reality always present, 
and is therefore not a ‘ momentary god’ in the 
proper sense. Usener likewise adduces the concep- 
tions of the Saipai/ and the genim of the individual. 
It is very difficult to come to a definite conclusion 
regarding the ultimate origin of these conceptions ; 
they have undoubtedly been influenced in part by 
ideas of the soul, and, in the case of the Salpwv, by 
the notion of ‘ possession ’ (.J. Tambornino, De 
antiquoruui dieiaonisnio, Giessen, 1909), while the 
snake-form of the grn'ms seems to point in quite a 
different direction (W. F\ Otto, in Pauly->Vissowa, 
vii. 115511'.). In any case, the present writer can 
see no rational grounds for bringing Salpur and 
genius under the category of ‘momentary gods.’ 

While, however, the conception of ‘ momentary 
gods ’ is thus in part a rather indeterminate one, 
and in part of limited significance, the introduction 
of the term ‘special gods’ (Germ. Sondergbtter) 
ha.s proved to be of real advantage. This term, 
too, we owe to Usener, who framed it on the sug- 
gestion of E. Lehmann in conne.xion with Varro’s 
di certi ; like the latter, the special gods are deities 
with a clearly defined sphere of action, and thus 
closely allied to the momentary gods. Usener has 
shown that in the development of religion — so far, 
at lea-t, as Greece was concerned — they are anterior 
to the great deities, and this result might, no 
doubt, be very widely generalized. Unmistakable 
examples are found in Greek heroes like Euodos 
(G. Kaibel, Epigrammnta Grceca, Berlin, 1873, no. 
825), Myiagros (Pans. VUI. xxvi. 7), Teiehophylax 
(Hesych. s.v.), or Horophylax {.IBS viii. [1887] 236), 
who never had more than a local significance and a 
narrow' sphere of action. Other beings of this type 
were absorbed by the great Olympian (i.e. Homeric) 
deities; thus Kourotrophos (also in plur., 

Arch., 1899, p. 143) was originally an independent 

' Amin. Marcell. xxiii .o.l3 : ‘ hoc mcnlo fulmine] contacta 
looA mtueri uec caican rif-bere ful^urales pronuntiaat Iibn/ 

2 Antiki Tl’a^tb iind Fr'Ukulte, Berlin, isTT. 


deity who at length became a mere epithet of 
Ge, Artemis, Demeter, etc., and Zeus Erechtheus, 
Athene Hygieia, etc., are to be interpreted in the 
same way. We may even venture to say that the 
displacement of these special deities by the Olym- 
pians w'as one of the most important processes in 
the development of Greek religion within historical 
times.* Among the Romans such special deities 
are found more especially in the Indigitamenta 
{q.v.), in which every particular operation — e.g., in 
agriculture— was assigned a distinct tutelary spirit 
— Vervactor, Redarator, Imporcitor, Insitor, Ooar- 
ator, Occator, Sarritor, Subruncinator, Messor, Con- 
vector, Conditor, Promitor. It is said, indeed, that 
even the lupanaria, culinm, and carceres had each 
their special deity (Tertull. ad. Nat. iL 15).® 
From this, how'ever, we derive but scanty informa- 
tion as to the earlier state of things which had been 
disturbed by the incursion of the Greek religion ; 
even in Varro’s lists of these gods we already find 
many names of extraneous origin, and we are quite 
unable to say what degree of importance attached 
to the individual deities. 

Very valuable data are furnished by the accounts 
of the Lithuanian special gods, as critically dis- 
cussed by VseneT {Gotteiiiamen, p. 79 ; cf. Deubner, 
ARW ix. [1906] 284 ; O, Schrader, ERE ii. 31 f.) ; 
here we find Austheia, the goddess of bees, BabUos, 
the honey-god, Budintaia, the goddess who arouses 
from sleep, Kiauliukruke and Kremata, the swine- 
gods, Meletele, the goddess of the colour blue, 
Raugnpatis, who causes the fermentation of beer, 
and Wejopatis, the lord of the wind. Kindred 
figures are found among the Letts. 

As regards the existence of such special deities 
in other reli,gions — with the exception, however, 
of the heathenism that was not wholly submerged 
by the Roman Catholic Church (see below) — our 
knowledge is at fault, partly from lack of materials 
and partly from lack of research. We may un- 
hesitatingly take for granted, however, that, e.g. , 
the pantheons of the Vedas and the Avesta® corre- 
spond with that of Homer in presenting various 
types of deities, and that the place of the great 
gods who hold sway in these literary monuments 
was, among the people, i.e. in the living religion, 
taken by a multitude of less imposing beings, of 
whom, it is true, our knowledge is most imperfect. 
The Phmnician religion provides an instructive 
example ; here it was not, strictly speaking, a 
single self-identical Baal to whom divine honours 
were paid ; on the contrary, each several tribe and 
city had its own .special Baal, and worshipped him 
as a tribal or tutelary deity. The data which lie 
most readily to hand are found in countries where 
residual elements of heathen views still co-exist 
with or underlie the Roman Catholic religion in 
the practice of saint-worship, and have to some 
extent been countenanced by the Church (D. H. 
Kerler, Die Patronate der Hciligen, Ulm, 1905). 
Thus, e.g., among the Zamaites of Prussia, St. 
Agatha took care of the household fire and St. 
Nicholas was the guardian of boatmen, St. Apol- 
lonia cured toothache and St. Laurentius rheu- 
matic pains, St. Crispin was the patron of shoe- 
makers and St. Goar of potters.* In the Vosges 
St. Abdon is believed to drive away fleas, St. Cath- 
erine to secure husbands for maidens, St. Sabina to 

1 Cf., however, the criticism by L. E. J'arnell, ‘ Tue Place of 
the “ Sonder-Gotter ” in Greek Polytheism,’ in Anthropological 
Essays presented to .. . Tylor, O.xford, 1907, pp. 81-100. 

®The necessary corrections of Usener's statements in this 
connexion will be found in G. Wissowa, ffesammelte .ibhatij. 
luagen zur rum. liel.. umi Stadtgesch , Munich, 1904, p. 304 
and W. F. Otto, Rhein, Mus. Ixiv. (1909) 44*', 468. ’ 

® On Iranian ‘ special gods ' cf. the remarks of J. H. Moulton, 
Early Zoroastnanisin, London, I'llu, pp. 69-71, 105, 150. A 
notai.Ie instance is Verethraghna, * Victory.’ 

4 On the saints who exercised an oificial function Deubner De 
Incubatioiie, Leipzig, 1900, is well worth consulting. ’ 
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allay the pangs of love, and so on. A nunaber of 
these tutelary offices of saints are universally 
recognized by the Koman Catholic Church, and 
are entered in the Diario Romano, in which we are 
told, for instance, that St. Blasius cures sore throat 
and St. liiberius pains due to calculus, and that St. 
Martha protects from epidemics. Almost every 
district has its own particular patron saint, and in 
many cases clings to him with marked tenacity. 

Litekatuse. — This has been suffloiently indicated in the 
article. W. KeoLL. 

MONADISM.— See Leibniz. 


MONARCHIANISM. — Monarchianism is a 
term generally used to designate the views of 
those heretics who, to safeguard the Divine unity 
(monarchia), so refined away the distinction of the 
Divine Persons as to destroy the Trinity. Hip- 
polytus has left us a summary account of their 
origin. A certain Noetus, so he tells us, was the 
protagonist of these ideas ; they were upheld by 
his disciple, Epigonns, and further propagated by 
the latter’s disciple, Cleomenes.^ From Epiphanius 
we gather that Noetus must have died shortly 
before a.d. 250.“ But Hippolytus, who appears to 
have been martyred about A.D. 240, and who com- 
posed his Philosophumena between the years 230 
and 235,® says in his Tractate against Noetus, i., 
that he ‘died not very long since. And this 
seems more probable ; for Cleomenes, the disciple 
of Noetus’s disciple Epigonus, according to the 
PhUosophumena,^ caused much trouble during the 
pontificates of Zephyrinus and Callistus, viz. 198- 
^ 2 .« 

Hippolytus endeavours to show that Noetus’s 
views were in reality only those of the philosopher 
Heraclitus the Obscure, who held that ‘ the Father 
is an unbegotten creature who is creator.’’ 

Noetus and his disciples hold, says Hippolytus, these Hera- 
clitean tenets, for they say ‘ that one and the same God is the 
Creator and Father of all things; and that when it pleased 
Him, He appeared.' 8 And again: ‘When the Father had not 
been bom. He [yet] was justly styled Father; and when it 
pleased Him to undergo generation, having been b^otten. He 
Himself became His own Son, not anotheFs.' * In this manner,’ 
adds Hippolytus, ‘he thints to establish the sovereignty (of 
God], alleging that Father and Son, [so] called, are one and the 
same [substance], not one individual produced from a different 
one, but Himself from Himself ; and that He is styled by name 
Father and Son, according to vicissitude of times.’ 9 
Hippolytus, as we have seen, says that Noetus set 
forth his views as a means of upholding the Divine 
sovereignty, but, as a fact, the term monarchia 
(povapxla) was ambiguous and could be used as the 
watchword of both parties. Thus Eusebius tells 
us'“ that St. Irenmus wrote a work, de Monarchia, 
against those who held that God was the author of 
evil. Similarly Justin Martyr has left a treatise, 
de Monarchia, to prove that God is the sole 
governor against paganism see also Athenagoras, 
Legatio viu.*“ But, as was only natural, the Apolo- 
gists previous to the Council of Nicaea were faced 
with the grave difficulty that, while combating 
polytheism, they had to maintain the divinity of 
Christ without impairing the Divine unity. And 

1 Phil. ix. 2. 2 Beer. Ivii. 1 (PG xli. 994 f.). 

5 See A. C. McGifEert’s ‘ Eusebius ’ (Xicene and PostSicent 
Fathers^ i. [18903), note on HE vi. xxii. 1. 

4 Hippolytus, Fragments (from A. Gallandus), in Ante^Hicene 
Fathers, ix. [1^3] pt. ii., p. 51. 

5 IX. ii., vLt. 

®2iephyrinu8 was pope, a.d. 198-217; Callistus reined only 
five years, 217-222; cf. EE v. xxviii. 3 and vi. xxi. 1, with 
McGiffert’s notes. 

7 Phil. ix. 4. 8 JJ). ix. 5. 9 Ib. 

10 he V. XX. 1. 

H Ilepl 0eov Movapxtav, tr. in Ante-yieeTie Fathers, ii. [1892] 
329 ff. (PG vi, 311), but probably not the work referred to by 
Eusebius, HE rv. xviii. 4 ; and note Origen, Com. tn Ep. ad 
Titum iPG xiv. 1304) : ‘ philarchiae morbo languentes dogmata 
•tatuerint. ’ 

12 Athenagoras, Upetr^eCm. (PG vi. 903 ; A nte-yicene Fathers, 
U. 376 ff.). 


it mast be acknowledged that, in insisting upon 
the divinity of Christ, they often, through lack ot 
precision in their choice of terms, laid themselves 
open to the charge of ditheism. Thus Hippolj'tus 
says that Callistus reproached the opponents of 
Noetianism with being ditheists ; ^ and Pope Diony- 
sius felt himself compelled to point out that in 
opposing Sabellius many ‘ divide and cut to pieces 
and destr oy that most sacred doctrine of the Church 
of God, the Divine monarchy, making it as it were 
three powers and partitive subsistences and god- 
heads three.’ ^ An example of this unintentional 
vagueness may be found in Justin, Dial, cxxix., 
and, what is even more remarkable, in those who 
most strenuously resisted the Noetians and their 
successors, the Sabellians. Thus Novatian, while 
insisting on the divinity of Christ and urging the 
precision ■with which Christ Himself says ‘ I and 
the Father are one ’ ‘ one,’ that is, in the neuter, 

and consequently not in person, but in substance 
or nature), yet offers no explanation of how this 
can be. The retort was obvious : Then you hold 
that there are two Gods!^ Even Tertullian, in 
spite of his lawyer-like precision of terms and his 
undoubted orthodoxy on this point — even in his 
Montanist days — has some most misleading expres- 
sions which the post-Nicene writers would have 
avoided at all costs.* Yet these things are inevit- 
able, and it is by such discussions, with occasional 
lapses from exactitude on either side, that the 
Church can come to a full knowledge of the deposit 
of truth.® 

A remarkable exception to this prevailing vague- 
ness is furnished by Athenagoras, who, in his 
LegatiOy says t 

*Tbe Son of God is the Logos of the Father, in idea and in 
operation ; for after the pattern of Him and by Him were all 
things made, the Father and the Son being one. And, the Son 
being in the Father and the Father in the Son, in oneness and 
power of spirit, the understanding and reason (fovc Ka\ X6yo$) 
of the Father is the Son of God. But if, in your surpassing 
intelligence, it occurs to you to inquire what is meant by the 
Son, 1 will state briefly that He is the first product of the 
Father, not as having been brought into existence (for from 
the b^inning, God, who is the eternal mind [foOs], had the 
Logos in Himself, being from eternity instinct with Logos 
[Aoyiicds]); but inasmuch as He came forth to be the idea and 
energizing power of all material things.’ 6 

Nor is it surprising that these so-called Mon- 
archians should have had a strong following. God 
is One. For this monotheism the prophets had 
fought and prevailed. But, if God is One, then, 
though there may be diversity of actions ad extra^ 

I Phil. ix. 7. Much capital has been made out of Hippolytus’s 
violent attacks on the orthodoxy, and, indeed, on the personal 
character, of Popes Zephyrinus and Callistus. But Hippolytus 
himself says {Phil. ix. 7) that Callistus excommunicated Sabellius, 
though be maintains that Callistus did so out of fear of himself, 
Hippolytus. Perhaps the best commentary on Hippobtus’s 
diatribes is furnished by the absolute silence cf all other writers 
of the period. 

3 Quoted by Athanasius, Epistle in Defence of the yicene 
Definition, 26 {PG xxv. 462); J. H. Newman, Athanasius, 
Oxford Library of the Fathers, 1842-44, i. 45 ; also Ante- 
yicene Fathers, xviii. [1895], ‘Tertullian,’ iii. 385-387, a frag- 
ment of an epistle or treatise of Dionysius, bishop of Rome, 
against the Sabellians ; cf. also Dionysius of Alexandria, adv. 
Sabellium, given in Eusebius, Preep. Evang. viii. 19 {PG x. 
1270); Mansi, Concilia, i. col. 1011. 

3 Novatian, de Trin. xi. -xviii., xxvii. 

* Thus in adv, Prax. iii. {PL ii. 158) he speaks of the angels 
as being ‘members of the Father’s own substance,’ and in iv. 
(ib. 159) of the rnunarchia as ‘ committed ’ by the Father to the 
Son. 

6 Cf. St. Augustine’s remark apropos of tlie re-baptism con- 
troversy: ‘Quomodoenim potuit isca res tantis altercationum 
nebuUs involuta ad plenarii concilii luculentani iilustrationem 

''rhiatcrra*”:Tn 

n j'.' • ••■ •iiu.i.- s ’ »■...*•■ *■'•,1.": .*<,'..1, 

I I'.r,.'. I'f.-i a’. i-.ar' i Ii *.!«.!! Ja r 

pads, ut, cum diutius aliqua obscuriora quaeruntur et, propter 
mveniendi diflicultatem, diversas p^unt in fratema discepta- 
tione sententias, donee ad verum liquidum perveniatur, \ inculum 
permaneat unitatis, ne in ixirte pnecisa remaneat insanabile 
vulnus erroris ’ {de Baptismo c. Donatistas, ii. iv. (5) {PL xliii, 
129] ; the whole passage is worth reading in this connexion). 

0 Athenagoras, x. {PG vii. 91*7; Ante-yicene 

Fathers, li. 385) ; cf. xxiv. {PG vii. 946). 
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there ean be no such diversity of action ad intra 
as shall imply di-tinetinn of I’ei'sons. But Christ 
i' Cod, and Cliri't >utteied upon the Cross. There- 
fore the F.'itlier sulleied \ ' The coiieluj.ioii seemed 
compeliiny : hut the Moerians and Sabellians shrank 
from it and emleavouied to explain that this sull'er- 
ine- of the Father rvas in some sense not really His.^ 
Theirs vas a stiong position. They seemed to be 
tlie advocates of oithodoxy against the orthodox 
themselves. It wa- in vain that the latter rejoined : 
Then, according to your argument, it is the Father 
vho sits at His own right hand! For, while the 
XT a- a whole deal ly taught the divinity of the 
Son and the distinction of Persons, yet there were 
certain texts which, while maintaining the former, 
seemed expressly to deny the latter. Thus Praxeas 
insisted on ‘ I and the Father are one’ (Jn 1(P'>) ; 
this it rvas easy to e.xplain in a monotheistic sense, 
as Tel tulliaii does. 3 But it was not so easy to 
exphiin 'He that hath seen me hath .seen the 
Fathei ; and I am in the Father, and the Father 
in me ' (.Jn 14 "'.). Tertullian treats this passage at 
considerable length,^ hut it can hardly he said that 
his answer precludes the retort ; Then there are 
tv:(j Coils 1 

It is only when we turn to such an analysis of 
these passages ns is furnished hj’ Athanasius (e.g., 
on Jn 14'“, in Oi-rd. iii. 23) and Augustine {Tract. 
x_ix. 13, xxi. 4, xxii. 14) that we realize the dis- 
tinction between ante- and po.st-Xicene clearness 
of expression when handling the questions venti- 
lated by the Noetians and their successors. St. 
Phu-diaihus (t c. A.D. 393) puts the dilemma 
clearly : 

‘ (! .s^jcak of one God in the singular, excluding the word 
“ Second Person,’* we thereby approve that mad heresy which 
says that the Father Himself suffered. If, on the other hand, 
'\e admit of number combined ^vith division, then we join haiuK 
with the Anaii'^ who hold that God was made from God, and 
who say that Ib fashioned a new substance out of nothin;'. 
We must, then, hold to the rule which confe-vse^ that the Fatiier 
13 in the Son and the Son in the Father, to the rule which while 
pr.-serviri" the oneriesg of sub'tanr.* acknow ledi'cs an economy 
{ihi'iiusifi'Hifim) in tile Dis iriits 

iJijth aides, then, claimed to he the sole upholder.s 
uf a true of the Pivine monarchy : 

‘ Marcellns and .vtvs Athanadus, ‘negative Christ’s 

PMS'cnce before ci'ji.'-, md IIi** (bidhtacl ami unendmtr King- 
dom. up.jii prttento of 'Mipporiing tin. divine monarchv.'^ 

Tertullian 'states tin* ca«e in hi^ usual pithy 
manner : 

‘ We, sav they, n»aintain the monarchy. . . . Ves, but while 
the Latin? tak - pains to ]»ronounce iHonnTchki, the Greeks 
refuse to understand ttcoa'iun'i . t*.>r, ».\tollin'.' the 
firchiaOkX liie of the ilioy contend for the 

identitv of Father, Son, and Spirit.’" 

And then he puts his linger on the real ditticuUy 
wliich the Noetians ha«l to face : 

‘Praxeas put to flight the Paraclete, and he crucified the 
Father ! ’ ^ 

Hence tlie O|'[<robrlnu> nickname for the bo-callcd 
Monarchian'' — Tatripa^sians,^ i.f. ‘tiiose who made 

1 Tert. adi\ Pidx x\j\. (PL ii. 194). 

- Philos, ix. 0 ; cf. \. 

■' Ailv Prax. xxii. (F'L i'. 1?3). 

* Ih. xxiv ; of. Xovat. <1^ Trin. xxviii {PL iii. 940-012), 

Lihttr c. Arlnno^, xxii. {PL xv. -Jf); cf. also Zucchjeu?, 
ii. I'. (<h. 113.5) 

Athanasii’?, /V so. nod^^’, -26 (v i ) {PG xxvi. 7.31) ; Xewman, 
Athanas-ii/<., i lU. 

l.lr/p, Prax. m\.(PL ii. I'.s). an«l lx. (ih. 1C4). Tertullian’-? 
use of the tenn u:-‘‘ni.,,nla i-, unusual. Tn the NT it gener.dl\ 
refers to the mim-try of the Word of Gm.1 1 Co 9^"); also 

ro the divine coun-fl as fidrillf'd in th“ Incarnation (Eph li"). 
And thus it is U'?ed bv the l.nxK I’lihers of the m\-»tery of the 
!ri"arnation(cf. ./• C. > ucer, Th-’s , Ama'erdam. 17‘^,.’«.r.) 
Put here Tertullian uses it of t' • relati»n-*hip of the Tiiree 
P'-rsons of the Tnnitv, ,a um jo of \»hi'’h Sincer takes no notice. 

’ Tb. 1 . (PL ii. 15b) * »f I’raxe't-; ’mniself verv P.ttle is known. 

Hip 3 x>lytus apparentlv knows norlung of him, though, if we art 
to ar^'ue from in-? .“ilen'e. we could equalh w^ll arsue from 
Tertuliian’s =’L:. * regarding N'oetus, Cleom*^ ne?. and SaKJtiiis. 
For some <ii tne viyws whioh have been i .)d i.,- idu'.. in-* 
idetiut> see Dr’P, s.v ‘Praxeas.’ 

^ Cf. Augustine. Trtic*. \xx\i. S, m Jt-an.i rf. xxxvii. 6, 
lx\ 2, Ixxi. 2 (PI, \x\\ lf'j.7, 1^72, I'llO, aii*I Oriiren. 

Com. »n Ey. ad ritnm (PG xiv I3u+). 


the Father suffer’ in the person of the Son. 
Methoclins (I r. 312), commenting on Rev 12‘‘®, 
likens those who have gone astray with regard to 
one of the Three Person.s in the Trinitj' to the third 
part of the stars that fell : 

‘As when ttiey sa.v, like Sabtllius, that the Almighty Person 
of the Father Himself suffered.’ ' 

It is of interest to note how these heresies shaded 
off into one another. Thus Sabellius apparently 
denied that he was a Patripassian ; hut, in order to 
do so, he seems to have held that our Lord came 
into being only on His human birth.- TheArians, 
on the contrary, said ‘ before the ages,’ thus agree- 
ing, so it would seem, with the Patripassians. 
Again we note that, whereas Sabellius claimed to 
rank as a Monarchian, yet the Arian bishops, writ- 
ing to Alexander, say : 

‘ We do not do as did Sabellius who, dividing the One, speaks 

of a Son-Father.’ 3 

Thus their ground of complaint against Sabellius 
was precisely that on which he plumed himself on 
not doing, viz. separating the I)ivine monarchia. 
Similarly Athanasius says : 

‘Sabellius supposed the Sou to have no real subsistence, and 
the Holy Spirit to be non-existent ; he charged his opponents 
with dividing the Godhead’-* And once more: ‘Sabellius, 
dreading the division invented by Arius, fell into the error 
which destroys the Personal distinctions.’ 5 
It must, however, be remembered that no one 
can at this date say what precisely were Sabelliiis’s 
opinions, partly because of the inevitable fluctua- 
tions through which he passed, partlj-, and chiefly, 
because history is apt to confuse liim with his 
disciples, as in the passage last quoted from 
Athanasius.® 

How grievous were the ravages worked by these 
Monarchian views can be seen by the frequent 
condemnations of them in the shape of Sahellian- 
ism. Thus Pope Damasus condemned them in the 
Council held at Rome in 380 (or [?] 382) ; 

* We anathematize those also who follow the error of Sabellius 
in sav mg that the Father is the same as the Son.' 7 
.Similarly, in the ecumenical Council of Constan- 
tinople (A.D. 381) the first canon is directed against 
various shade.s of Arianism, and finally against the 
.Sabcllians, Marcellians, Photinians, and Apol- 
linarists.® By the time of the provincial Council 
of Braga (561) we see how these Monarchian 
principles have verged into Priscillianism and are 
tainted with M.aniclneism.® The same compre- 
hensive condemnation was repeated in the Lateran 
Council of 649 (can. xvili.)."* Lastly, Eugenins IV. 
founil it necessary to remind the Jacobites, in his 
decree dated 4th Feb. 1441, that the Cliurch ‘con- 
demns Sabellius for confusing the Persons and for 
thus altogether doing away with the real distinc- 
tion between them.’** 

The subsequent ramifications of the Monarchian 
tenet^, do not concern us here. Suffice it to say 
that they spread very widely, though in forms 
which varied coii-iderably from those originally 
-et forth. Thus Eusebius mentions that Beryllns, 
bishop of Bostra, ‘deserted the ecrle.siastical stand- 
ard, I'.e, the Rule of Faith, and asserted that 
Christ did not pre-exist in a distinct form of His 
own, neither did He possess a divinity of His own, 
but only that of the Father dwelling in Him.*'-* 
I his is elearly a tlciived loim of MoiiarchianLsm. 
The most prominent, peihaps. among the later 

t The Bangu.t of the Ten t'tritue, discourse i.v, ch. 10 
tAnteSieene xiv. [lOUIi 77). 

3 Athan.,4H-, Orat. u. .\XM 471); cf Xeviman, i. 114, 

a. 529, n. 

** Nevroan, i. 97 

♦ Athana?iiin, of-. Aj-oK. i. 21 (PG \\\\. 1131)); W. Bri^'ht, 
IIistt'TTicnl iVntii. /-f or Afhniianits, O.xturd, 1S81, p. 114. 

Jb. n. 3 (f'G XXVI. IIA’^O) ; Bright, p. 120. 

^ Oraf. iv ‘S'PGx\\i 471), Newman, ii. 529. 

7 Mansi, in. 4^1, 4-0. ^ fb. iii. 557, 

^ lb. ix. 774. ranung 1-14. *0 Ib. x 1151 

“ lb xxxi. 17 r. 

HE VI xwsii 1. with ilcGiffert's notes. 
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Monarcliians were the I’riseillianists. They are 
of interest by reason of the strange influence which 
they had on the Latin text of the Gospels* — e.gt., 
indirectly on 1 Jn 5*. To them are due the Mon- 
archian Prologues which have attracted so much 
attention in later j'ears." 

It is usual to embrace under the heading Mon- 
archianism the so-called Adoptianist heresies. 
But, while it is true that the Adoptianists may he 
regarded as the legitimate outcome of the Mon- 
archians, yet they approach the question from an 
entirely different standpoint. For Adoptianism is 
a Christological heresy, whereas Monarchianism, at 
least in its original form as Patripassianism, con- 
cerns the Father rather than the Son. To embrace 
the two heresies under one heading is to obscure 
the issue. See art. Adoptianism. 

Litbrature. — I n addition to the works referred to throngh- 
out the article, see A. Hamack, History of Dogoia^ Eng. tr., 
London, 1804-99, li., iii., s.v. ‘Modalism’; J. A. W. Meander, 
History of the Planting and Training of the Church by the 
Apostles, ed, Bohn, do. 1851, ii. ; Harnack, art. ‘ Monarcliian- 
ismus,’ in ; j. H. Newman, The Arians of the Fourth 

Century^ (written previous to the discovery of Hippolytus’s 
Philosophnmena), London, 1871 ; J. Chapman, art. ‘ Mon- 
archians,’ in CE ; BCE, s.w. ; L.. J. Tixeront, Histoire des 
dogmesit, i. Paris, 1905, oh. viii. HUGH PoPE. 

MONASTICISM.— I. ETTMOLOGT ; DEFINI- 
TION. — The word ‘ monasticism ’ is derived from 
the Gr. word novas, ‘alone,’ ‘solitary,’ from which 
a whole family' of words has been formed : /toi/ij 
and jj.ovaiTTripiov, ‘monastery’; fiovax6s, ‘monk’ or 
‘solitary’; povateiv, ‘to lead the solitary life’; 
/iova^ovres, ‘ solitaries ’ ; fioea.dTpta, ‘ nun ’ ; fiovaSiKos, 
liovaxitehs, iJ.oi’d'dTiKbs, novrjgtjs, ‘monastic’ ; /lovdfoucro, 
fiovaxovira, novax'g, ‘ nun ’ ; t4 /jtovaxtKiv, ‘ monas- 
ticism ’ ; fiovaoTiKus, ‘ monastically ’ ; /xovaxto'/iSs, 
‘monachism.’ * 

In Latin this word has given monachus and its 
derivatives, monacha, monachatus, monachare, 
monachizare, monachisrmtm, monachatio, monas- 
terium, and a few other words.* 

‘ Interpretare vocahulum monaohi, hoc est nomen tuum: 
quid facls in turba qui solus ea ? ’ (Jerome, Ep. xiv. [PZ xxii. 
^0]). ‘Sin autem cupis esse quod diceris, monachus, id est 
solus, quid facis in urbibus, quae utique non sunt solorum 
hsbit^ula sed multorum?’ (Ep. lix. [PL xxii. 683]). 

All these words, derived as they are from the 
same root, indicate the idea of solitude, of isolation. 
This solitude must not, however, be interpreted as 
implying absolute isolation — such as that of the 
hermit in the desert. As we shall see, the term 
‘ monk ’ has come to be applied to men living the 
same life in common — a life in which they are 
indeed separated from the world, but not from one 
another. 

In common usage the word ‘ monasticism ’ is 
often incorrectly extended to embrace the idea of 
the religious state in general, comprising even 
those religious orders which cannot be regarded as 
belonging to this category — such, e.g., as the 
Dominicans and Franciscans, the Jesuits and other 
clerks regular. Strictly speaking, the term should 
be reserved for the form of religious life led by 
those who, having separated themselves entirely 
from the world, live in solitude — as, in fact, the 
etymology of the words ‘ monk,’ ‘ monastery,’ etc., 
clearly indicates. We shall see below (§ III.) in 
what the special characteristics of the monk pro- 
perly so called consist, the special conditions of the 
monastic life, and its various types. The monks, 

1 Thus note canon xvii. of the Council of Braga (A.n. 561) : 

‘ If any one reads the Scriptures which Priscillian corrupted in 
accordance with his own erroneous views . . .let him be 
anathema ’(-Mansi, ix. 774). 

2 John Ch-ipinan, Notes on the Early H istory of the Vulgate 
Gospels, Oxford, 19fJ8, clis. xii.-x\. 

3J. C. Suii'er, Thesaurus ecclesiastieiis, -•tm.sterdam, 172S, 
S.W.; E. A. Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzan- 
tine Periods, Boston, 1S7U, s.cr. 

4 C. du F. du Cange, Glossanum, ed. L. Favre, 10 vols., Niort. 
1885-87, s.w. 


in fact, form a class apart among what are known 
as the ‘ religious orders ’ ; they must be distin- 
guished from those that are commonly termed the 
‘ mendicant orders ’ or ‘ friars ’ — e.g. , Dominicams, 
Franciscans, or Carmelites — from the clerks regular, 
such as the Jesuits, and from other forms of the 
religious life and religious congregations — e.g., the 
Redemptorists, Oratoriairs, Sulpicians, etc. (see art. 
Religious Orders). 

At the present day monks are represented in the 
Catholic Church by the BasUians and other monks 
of the East; by the Benedictines, Cistercians, 
Camaldolese, Olivetans, Carthusians, and other 
reUgious families of less importance. They must 
be distinguished from the ascetics who existed in 
the early ages of the Church, and who were simply 
Christians living a more austere life in the world. 
Nevertheless, after the monastic life properly so 
called had been instituted, many of these ascetics 
of both sexes entered the monasteries ; hence we 
find the name ‘ ascetic ’ applied sometimes to the 
monks also (see, e.g., the Peregrinatio Etheriw, 
cf. art. Asceticism, vol. ii. p. 63 f.). The canons 
regular and the military orders should also be dis- 
tinguished from the monks, although there were 
many points of contact between them. We are 
not, however, concerned with them here. 

II. Monasticism outside of Christianity. 
— Monasticism cannot be regarded as an institution 
belonging exclusively to Christianity, although it is 
chiefly in that religion that its full develimnient is 
to be sought. Examples occur in the non-Christian 
religions as well, and we shall see in what relation 
these stand to Christian monasticism. 

1. Worship of Sarapis. — In recent years it has 
become the fashion to see in the kutoxoi — ^ifn.gan 
recluses who lived in the temples of Sarapis and 
their dependencies — the authentic ancestors of the 
Christian monks. W eingarten, to whom this theory 
owes its origin, has even maintained tliat St. 
Pachomius, the founder of Christian cenohitism, 
not only drew a large part of his Rule from the 
usages of these Kiroxoi, but had been himself a 
Kirtpips of Sarapis, before his conversion to Christ- 
ianily, at the Sarapeum of Chenoboscium. This 
theory, however, rests on a series of unverified 
hypotheses. Pachomius was never a xdroxos. All 
that can be gathered from the most ancient life of 
this saint is that he withdrew to an abandoned 
temple of Sarapis, and that, while there, he had a 
vision of God — not, however, of the pagan divinity, 
but of the Cod of the Christians. Moreover, the 
analogies that have been drawn between these 
hierodonloi and the cenohites of Christianity are 
only apparent.* 

2 . Neo-Platonism. — The Alexandrian school of 
philosophy in the 2nd and 3rd centuries taught a 
land of mysticism, more philosophical than re- 
ligious, in which moral ideas and ascetic practices 
occupied an important place. The attempt has 
been made to find in this mystic philosophy the 
source of Christian asceticism. The latter, how- 
ever, was in existence before this date, and under 
a very diflerent form. Moreover, it seems difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that the Alexandrian philo- 

* Witb regard to this question of (caroxot and cenobites cf. H. 
Weingarten, ‘Der Ursprun^ des Mdnehtums im nachkonstantd* 
nischenZeitaltHr,’ luZKGi. [1877] Iff.; E. Preuschen, Mcmchtum 
und Sar(tpiiikult : eine Teligionsrjt’schichtlicke Abkandluiig, 
Giesses, 1^3; E. Revillout, ‘Le Reclu'^ du Serai)^um, sa biblio- 
tb^ue et ses occupations m 3 ’stiques,’ m REg i. [1880] 160, also 
Rapport Burune mission en itahe, Paris, 1878, p. 38 ; P. Ladeuze, 
Etude 9ur le cinobitisme pakhomien, Louvain, 1898, p. 37 ; J. 
Mayer, I>ie ^rietHche Ascese, Freibui^v 1S94, p. 37 ; Brunet de 
Pr^e [O, iL Wladimir], * Memoire sur le Sarapeum,’ in M4moiree 
prieentitpaT dipf^rs s,axantB^ i. ii. [1852] 575 ; A. Bouch6-Leclercq, 
‘Les Beclus du S^rap^um de Memphis,’ in Melanges Perrot: 
Recueildem^noires conceniantVarch^'ologie dassique, la Uttvra' 
ture et Phistaire anaennes, Paris, r.)u3, p. 21 f.; A. Kusi’h, be 
Serapide et Iside in Gnvcia cult is, Berlin, 1907 ; Leclercq, art 
‘C^nobitisme,* DACL ii .2 305 3-3U5G. 
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Sophy, far from influencing Christianity, was itself 
deeply imbued with Christian ideas (cf. Asceti- 
cism, vol. ii. p. 65'’}.* 

3 . Druidical communities. — It ivill be enough to 
mention the theory of Alexandre Bertrand, who 
saw in the druid.s the ancestors of the Christian 
ceuobites. This theory, which regards the monk.s 
not only as the imitators, but as even the legiti- 
mate descendants of the communities and brother- 
hoods of tlie old Celtic religion, has no solid 
foundation, and has been unanimously rejected by 
specialists ; hence we need not discuss it in detail." 

4 . Orphic communities. — Orphism, which had so 
much in common with Bythagoreanism, had, like 
it, a certain resemblance to Platonism and Neo- 
Platonism : it counselled practices of asceticism, 
some of which resemble those of Christianity. It 
imposed on the ‘pure’ and the ‘ holy ’ a rigorous 
system of penance' and privations, among which 
were tlie practice of vegetarianism and numerous 
purification'. Although our information regarding 
the.'C thinsoi, or Or[ihie societie.s. i.s not very ex- 
tensive, we know that they were not only spread 
throughout Greece, but were also found in Italy, 
Africa, Gaul, and tlie whole of the Western world. 
Lactantius alludes to these confraternities (cU Div. 
Instit. i. 2'2 \_PL vi. 242 f.]). There were rites of 
initiation, mysterie.s, prayers, hymns, and unbloody 
.sacrifices, which were celebrated during the night. 
But the doctrine.s and mysteries of Orphism have a 
very .special character of their own and very little 
in common with those of the Christian religion.® 

5 . Buddhist asceticism. — Both Buddliism and 
Briihmanism possess institution.s that have certain 
charaeteri.stics analogous to those of Christian 
monasticism. In the sacred books of the Hindus 
mention is made of hermits forming colonies and 
dedicating their lives to the study of the Vedas 
and to the contemplation of Brahman. They are 
vegetarians, and practise mortification in all its 
forms. While in Brahmanism the monastic life 
has preserved its eremitic character, in Buddhism 
we find it, on the contrary, in the cenobitic form. 
The monk' live togetlior in mona.steries, in the 
practice of p ivorty— a' mendicants, in fact — and 
celihacy. .Sin li mona'teries are still to be found in 
Japan, Koica, China, India, and Ceylon. 

Tlie lama'cries of Tibet are the mo.'t curious 
examples of this form of monasticism. The mon- 
a'tic capital of Tibet is Lhasa, and of the 
3o,0(Xi inhaliitants of this city 10,006 are monks, 
who arc divided among 25i30 monasteries. In the 
lirovince.s of Cliina there are al'O monasteries of this 
kind, .'Ome of which contain from 300 to 400 bonzes. 
Tliey have the liead 'haven, and spend their time 
reeiting prayers and performing ceremonies before 
the .statue of Buddlia. Many of them condemn 
theni'clve' to a life of ab'Olute silence, others to 
eomplete immoldlity. 

The /byos' of India offer another variety of the 
life of mortification and renunciation. A. Hilgen- 
feld and other writers have tried to e.stahlish the 
influence of these in.stitutinns on Christian monasti- 
ti'iii. But it is ea.'y to 'how, with the advance of 
scholarship, that it i' the contrary that is true, and 

i T. Keini derives Christian asceticism from this source {Au^ 
dem Zuric-h, 1S7S, p, 204 f.). Aj^inst this 

theory cf. D. Voltor, D^r I'r^/ning d^s }l''nrhtinm, Freihurjr, 
p. 39, and O. Grutzniacher, ‘ SiGnchtiim,’ in PRE'^ xiu. 

21 " 

- A. Bertrand, Oriqhi'^s, iv. La Rehnioa den Gavins: Lf>si 
Dniide;* ef I' di !f>'Us77ie, Pari'J. 1397, pn, 417-424. appendix J, 
‘Les zrandes Abbayes chrctiennes d IrLande, d et du 

de Gabes, heriticres des cnminurianica druid, jiic'' de «'c*s 
coiitrees’. cf G Hoi>‘4ier, in Journul 

573-580 ; G. Reh^ion des Gauloi?,' in RjtJR xxv^iii 

ll80S]151f. 

s Cf. E. Zeller, />'P Philii^(rph>e der GriechfTi, Tubingen. I’'i4- 
52.1.88; L. F. d-'j< hi ‘/ itiqup, 

Paris, 18.57-59, ii' , U. Gruppe, Die '/7‘it'ch. Culf-' un-i 3l>jthe7X, 
Leipzig, 1857 ; E. W. T. Maac-s. Orph:m, Munich, lo95. 


that certain practices of Buddhist monasticism owe 
their inspiration to Christian influence.* 

6. Monasticism among Jews and Muham- 
madans. — {a) Essenes. — The Essenes (q.v.) may 
be regarded as one of the most striking examples 
of the monastic life outside of Christianity. 
Whether they he looked on as a sect, as a tribe, 
or as a religious community, the Es.senes (150 
B.C.) offer all the principal characteristics of the 
cenobitic life — community of goods, practice of 
poverty and mortification, prayer, and work, meals 
and religious exercises in common, silence, celibacy, 
etc. Although there is no direct relationship 
between them, it is nevertheless true that both 
Essenian and Christian asceticism derived much 
of their practice from the same source, viz. the 
Jewish religion. 

{b) TherapeAitcE . — The Therapeutce (q.v.), whose 
very existence lias been disputed, are described by 
Philo {de Vita Cuntemplativa) as ceuobites, leading 
a life ^most identical with that of the Christian 
cenobites. This description hears so striking a 
resemblance to the life led by Christian monks that 
more than one writer has been led to deny its 
authenticity as a work of Philo and to uphold the 
opinion that it is a Christian compilation under- 
taken with the view of providing a venerable 
ancestry for tlie Christian cenobites. Renuncia- 
tion of the world, prayer, life in common in real 
monasteries, vigils, chants carried out by alternate 
choirs, the practice of fasting and other mortifica- 
tion — sucli are the chief characteristics of the 
life of the Therapeutre. Nevertheless, they do not 
seem to have exercised any direct influence on 
Christian monasticism.® 

(c) Kazirites. — The Nazirites (q.v. ) were men who 
lived an austere life, abstained from wine and all 
fermented liquors, never cut their hair, avoided 
.scrupulously all legal impurities, and took a vow 
to consecrate their lives to God. They had 
certain practice.' in common with the monks, 
although theii' ideal was not the same. Regard- 
ing such resemblances we may point out that, as 
in the case of the Es.senc.s, since Christianity it.self 
had its ancestor in Judaism, it is not astonishing 
that there should be certain resemblances between 
their respective institutions on many points.® 

(d) Itechahites. — Some (of. T. K. Cheyne, EBi 
iv. [1903] 4019) regard the Rechabites as forming 
‘ a sort of religious order, analogous to the 
Nazarites,’ and St. Jerome himself saw in them 
the precursors of the monks (Ep. Iviii., ‘ ad Paulin.,’ 
5 [PL xxii. 583]). But such analogies should not 
be pres.sed too far. The Rechabites were distin- 
guished by certain special observances, such as 
abstinence from wine, the prohibition against 
building houses, and the obligation to live in tents, 
hut it is difficult to see in them anything more than 
a tribe of Bedawi such as still exi.st in these days 
and observe the customs of their ancestors with 
such zeal.* 

(e) il/a/iommuffonj.— Muhammadanism has given 
birth to several ‘religious orders,’ the chief of 
which are the Qadiri, the IMaulavi, the Baqtashi, 
the Rufai, etc. The monk.s are called DerviBlies 
(‘poor’) ; they live together, 20, 30, or 40 at a time, 

1 Cf. Grutzniacher, in xiiL 217; H^iiiibucher I>ie 

Orde7i xind Kon-jre'jat'oiiPti der kathAUchen knxhe, i Wf • 
J.M. Bochinger, La Vie cwitemplatiix ascetique et rrumastif/ve 
chez le^ /nrfiPrt.k et chez peuples b^uddhistes, 1S31 ^ 

2 On the TherapeuLe and the question of the autbenticitv of 
the famous treatise of Philo, cf. Leclercq, in DaCL ii .2 3u6S. 
Since the works of H. Massebieau and F. C. Conybeare on the 
subject, th*® autbenticitv of the treatise would’ seem to be 
soIhUv establi-lied. 

'^9^' ^ Sazityatu, Gotliiiifeii, 1789; J. B. ISirth- 

muller, D>e yazonie/', Ratislwn, l^f.4 . Duhm, Die G'AJ‘ip- 
ireiMen i,i rnltteAainentL Reb'pon, Tubiniren, l'-X)5. ' 

^Cf. A. C.TbrHt, ‘Dissertations sur rv 0 '.-hahjre«i ’ in Omr- 
,r i.p^^rol (Jert j/iie), Paria, 1724-20, pp. xim-lm ; HDR 

IV. ZL'o. 
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in a monastery under a head (shaikh). The Der- 
vishes wear a long robe of coarse stuff. Reception 
into their order is preceded by a time of probation, 
which lasts sometimes 1001 days. As regards their 
religious practices, these Muhammadan monks 
have prayers, sacred dances, and sometimes pen- 
ances, such as the privation of sleep, immobility 
(ensured by fetters on the feet), fasting, and soli- 
tude (see art. Deevi.sh). Many of them are also 
mendicants. Some of the orders claim to go back 
to the time of the Prophet himself, although he had 
said ‘ In Islam there are no monks,’ and although 
no mention of the monastic life is to be found in 
the Qur’an. Even during the lifetime of Muham- 
mad, however, the Sufis gave themselves up to 
certain practices of monasticism and lived together 
in community (see art. SuFilSM). Abu Bakr and 
'All, contemporaries of the Prophet, formed, with 
his approval, communities of the same kind . Other 
orders were founded on the same model in Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia, and Turkey. There were no fewer 
than 27 monasteries in the island of Crete alone. 
One of the most celebrated of Muhammadan 
monasteries, that of Konia in Asia Minor, possessed 
500 cells.* 

III. Christian monasticisu.—Is Christian 
monasticism derived from one or other of these 
sources, or is it an original institution ? This is a 
question that has often been discussed. On account 
of certain undeniable resemblances between Christ- 
ian monasticism and tlie various forms just 
described, some writers have not hesitated to 
regard the one as the child of the other. But in 
this case, as in that of the history of all in.stitutions, 
however striking such resemblances may appear 
at first sight, they are not sufficient of themseB’es 
to establish a relationship. This is a principle 
now accepted by all serious students of history. 
To prove relationship between the institutions of 
Christianity and those of other religions, it is 
necessary to produce facts clearly demonstrating 
that one institution has been derived from the other. 
This, however, still remains to be done. We shall 
therefore regard Christian monasticism as a plant 
that has groivn up on Christian soil, nourished 
exclusively on the principles of Christianity. This 
seems, for the moment at least, to be the only 
theory that can safely be maintained. ’’ 

i. Principal characteristics. — Christian 
monasticism possesses certain characteristics all of 
which are not equally essential, but which, never- 
theles.s, when taken together, are necessary to 
constitute a monk. 

I. Poverty, chastity, humility, and obedience. — 

The first monk', .■>fter the example of the Christian 
ascetics, practised poverty, chastity, and humility 
— virtues which, aLng with obedience, 300 n came 
to be regarded a.s essential to the mona.stic life. 
In order to car^' out the evangelical counsels and 
to imitate the life led by Christ Himself and, after 
Him, by the apostles and first disciples, it was 
necessary to give oneself up to these virtues : 

‘ Beati pauperes spiritu ’ (Mt 53) ; • cj vig perfectus esse, vade, 
vendequae babes, et da pauperibus’ (lit 1931); ‘non potestis 
Deo servire et llanimonae . . . ne solliciti sitis aniniae vestrae 
quid manducetis, neque corpori vestro quid induaraini,’ etc. 
(lit 6311-). ‘Sunt eunuchi qui seipsos castraverunt propter 
rejnum coeloriim. Qui potest capere, capiat ’ (Mt 1913). Cf. St. 
Paul (1 Co 711. seal). ‘ si qnjg yult post me venire, abneget semet- 
ipsum, ettollat crucem suam, et sequatur me ’ (Mt 163-1; cf.lO^S). 

The first monks, like the ascetics before them, 
took these words of the gospel literally and aban- 

1 Heimbucher, i. 51 f. ; art. ‘ Dervich,^ in Rath. Lexicon, iii. 
1527 1. 

3 It should be remarked that this is the conclusion now reached 
hy writers of very different opinions, such as Berh^re, L'Ordre 
'inonastiqne, I.eclercq, Inc. cit., Grutzmacher, ioc. cit., and 
Workman, The Evolution of the Monastic Ideal, p. S6f. An 
exception must be made, as w e hav e already pointed out, for 
certain Jewish institutions, since 1‘et'veen Jews and Christians 
many principles and reli;-ious ideas are held in common. 


doned all that they had in order to live in poverty 
and by the labour of their hands. They practised 
chastity under the form of complete celibacy and 
perfect continence. The practice of obedience 
consisted in following in the footsteps of Jesus 
Christ, recognizing Him as their Master, and in 
submission to those who represent Him here belo w. 
In the case of the cenobites this obedience was the 
result of their very life itself. The moment that 
many monks united to live together, they were 
obliged to adopt a rule of life which would be the 
same for all, and to submit to the authority of a 
head. This, again, was but to obey Christ, by 
showing obedience to the Rule or to him who was 
its guardian. Sehenondi of A tripe obliged his 
monks to make a profession of obedience to the 
Rule of the monastery. This profession was a 
mitten and signed engagement, and was preserved 
in the archives of the monasteiy.* The greater 
number of monasteries had the same custom under 
one form or another. These virtues were taught 
and practised by all the early monks, and, as soon 
as monastic customs began to be drawn up and 
codified, we find severe laws laid down to ensure 
their practice. 

2. Mortification (fasting, etc.). — Along with 
these virtues we find others which in reality flow 
from them or complete them, and which were 
always practised by the monks and prescribed by 
the different Rules. Mortification is essential to 
the practice of asceticism ; it takes the form of the 
renunciation of the pleasures of sense (chastity, 
celibacy, fasting, etc. ) ; work, silence, prayer even, 
may all be considered forms of mortification. As in 
all schools of asceticism (Neo-Platonist, Buddhist, 
etc.), fasting is considered one of the essential 
exercises of the Christian ‘athlete’ ; Jesus taught 
it to His disciples and practised it Himself ; and 
it was regarded by the monks as one of the most 
efficacious of all exercises of mortification. The 
history of the early solitaries tells of intrepid 
fasters who passed two, three, and even five days 
without touching food. The custom of taking 
food only once during the week from Monday to 
Saturday which was observed by those known as 
‘ Hebdomadarii ’ was common. There is, in fact, 
no monastic Rule in which restraint in matters of 
food and drink is not arranged for. 

It is chiefly in the monasteries of the East 
(Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor) that one comes 
across extraordinary' forms of mortification ; though 
these must be regarded as exceptional cases, they 
cannot be passed over in sUenoe. There were, 
first of all, the Stylites and the Dendrites, who 
condemned themselves to perpetual immobility, 
the former on their columns, tlie latter on the 
branch of a tree. Then there were the §o<rKoi, or 
‘Browsers,’ mentioned by Sozomen. These were 
solitaries of Mesopotamia, and were so called be- 
cause they lived on grass like cattle. Others, 
again, chained themselves to a rock, or bore on 
their shoulders a species of cangue, or yoke. 
Sozomen also speaks of a Syrian monk who ab- 
stained from eating bread during eighty j-ears.® 
All theve are exceptional case-, and are even re- 
garded by some as mere eccc;;l!icities, recalling 
the practices of the fnqlrs of India. It should be 
noted carefully that the monastic Rules not only 
never prescribe such feats of strength, but even 
condemn them.* 

t E. AmMineau, Miinoires publics pai’ les inembres de la 
mission archeoloqiguefranraise au Caire, iv. i. (ISSS) 234-236. 

3 Cf. F. Cabrol, Etude sur la Eeregrinatio Silviee ; les 4glises 
de Jerusalem; la discipline et la Uturgie au IVe silcle, Paris, 
1S95. p. 133 f . 

3^2. HE vi. 33 f. (PG Ixxii. 139if); c(. G. Ciermont- 
Ganneau, ‘ L’ Abstinence de pain dans les rites syrien, paien 
et Chretien,' in Recueil d'orcheologie orientate, ii. [i898J 134, 
n. 45. 

4 Cf. Leclercq, in DAUL u.3 3143 f. 
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3. Work. — Certain fanatics, .such as the Mes- 
saJians or Euchites iq.v.), maintained that the 
life of a monk .‘■hould be entirely given up to 
prayei ; lienee they condemned all work or other 
forms of activity. This tendency was early re- 
probated by the Church ; all monastic founders or 
legislators realized the danger of such exaggera- 
tions ; and one and all signalized the vice of idle- 
ne.s.s as the one most to be dreaded in the monastic 
life. St. Augustine, in his treatise dc Lahore Mon- 
achorum, condemns this error, and shows the real 
necessity of work for those who follow the monastic 
vocation. Already in the East, during the 4th 
cent. , it was an establi-hed principle that the monk 
should live by the labour of his hands. The work 
of the monk was of two kinds : (a) manual, and 
(b) intellectual. 

{a) Manual. — The manual labour of the early 
monks consisted chiolly in the weaving of mats or 
the cultivation of the soil. These occupations had 
as their principal motive not so much interest or 
gain as mortification in addition to all the mortifica- 
tions already forming part of their existence, and 
especially the avoidance of idleness. The proceeds 
of their work were usually handed over by the 
monks to the poor or to the prisoners, or else they 
served to sustain the community itself (Cassian, 
de Oenobiorum intfitntis, x. 22 [PL xlix. 388 f.]). 
In the case of the monks of the West this manual 
work was carried out in so orderly and methodical 
a manner that it resulted in the clearing of a large 
part of the wa-te-land of Europe.* 

The various arts and crafts had also their place 
in mon.astic actirfity, but in the West rather than 
in the East. A monastery came, in course of time, 
to form a little city in itself. Founded, as most 
monasteries then were, far from the towns and 
centres of worldly activity, they were obliged to 
provide for themselves, and, besides cultivating 
the soil, the monks had to give tliemselves to the 
exercise of the various trades necessary for their 
wants — e.y., baking, caimentry, weaving, etc. In 
addition to the arts of drawing and miniature 
painting, arcldtecture, sculpture, "and the fine arts 
were cultivated with great suece.ss. 

(b) IntdUi'tual . — Tlic intellectual work of the 
monks consisted chielly in the byAio divina, i.e. 
the reading and study of the sacred .Scripture and 
other holy writings. In the West this part of the 
monastic curriculum underwent a great develop- 
ment. More and more time was given to intel- 
lectual work. The eopjdng of ancient MS.S in the 
scriptorium of the raonasteiy became one of tlie 
principal occupations of the monk, and it is to this 
fact that we owe the pre-orvation of the greater 
part of the works of classical antiquity. The arts 
of calligraidiy. drawing, painting, and the illumi- 
nation of iNISS soon followed as a natural conse- 
q^uence. and some mona.-terie.s had attached to 
them studies, from which came forth works of art 
that are now among the most precious possessions 
of the libraries of Europe." 

(c) External v:ork : the sacred ministry . — The 
monks, e-pecially in the East, letired from the 
world into solitude, there t<r lead lives of jirayer 
and labour apart from all intercour-c with it. 
They took part in the external miniAry of the 
Church only on rare occasions and by force of 
.special circum-tances. A nuuiber of nionaateries, 
however, received ‘oblate.s,’ i.e. children conse- 

1 n. Ilallam, London, 152o. iii. 130; M. Ouizot, 

Hi.it. (ie cii'iluiatt'di cn FrancK'^, Pans. IsOl, i 37S ; M. P. E. 
Littre. sxir et le mtoir'ix Pari.'*, lS»j7 ; 

Berlicre, ch. iii.. ‘L'(-P^u\re cn-ihsatrirc ’ ; E. Levasseur, ‘Le 
Travail moines Ifi-- nionastere «,’ tradnuxtU 

I'acad. dds f^ciencds uu-r'iti *? Nov. lo<iO, pp. 440-47n; C, 

Duvivier, ‘.Hospites ; I>cfnch^mf nr** en Europe, el S}x.cialfitieiit 
dans contree-* ati\ XI«, XIP Xf IP siwies,' Hecue d'hUt. et 
d'archivl. 1 

3 Cf- art. ‘ Bibliuihojue,’ in DAt'L. 


crated from an early age by their parents to the 
monastic state. These it was necessary to instruct ; 
hence schools were established in the monasteries, 
.some of which became famous and were attended 
by secular students as well.* 

In the West the monks were led in time to take 
up in certain countries — e.g. , England and Germany 
— the work of evangelizing the people. They thus 
became missionarie.s, and had, m fact, a large part 
in bringing about the conversion of Europe. 

4. Prayer.— But it was always clearly under- 
stood that neither work nor any other occupation 
should absorb the whole of the monk’s activity. 
A considerable part of his time was always devoted 
to prayer. In substance this prayer consisted in 
meditation on, or recitation of, the Psalter, which 
was distributed according to the days of the week 
or the hours of each day. It was organized more 
methodically when regular monasteries began to 
be established in greater numbers ; and from it 
has evolved the divine office as we now have it, 
with its ditterent ‘Hours’ for the night and the 
day — Matins, Lauds, Prime, Tierce, Sext, None, 
Vespers, and Compline.^ 

5. Silence. — Sdence, recommended by philo- 
sophers as a necessary condition for meditation or 
intellectual research, was one of the practices most 
rigorously enforced in the monastic life. In the 
case of the hermits, living in complete isolation, 
silence was practically absolute, and rare were the 
occasions on w'hich they could indulge in conversa- 
tion. They did, however, occasionally visit one 
another, and sometimes returned to their monas- 
teries for a certain length of time. For the ceno- 
bites talking was naturally of more frequent 
occurrence, but severe regulations were established 
on this point in the greater number of monasteries. 

6. Solitude. — Solitude, as in the case of silence, 
was interpreted in a more or less wide sen.se. For 
the anchorites, hermits, and Stylites, living in 
their caves, in their tombs, or on their pillars, 
solitude was absolute and complete. For the eeno- 
bites it consisted rather in their separation from 
the world, in the practice of silence, and in certain 
restraints. It is this need of solitude that may be 
said to have given to monastic architecture its 
principal characteristics and the disposition of its 
various parts. The monastery was enclosed by 
walls; one gate alone ^ave access to it. Com- 
munication with the out.side world was subject to 
strict control, and, to render the necessity leas 
frequent, tlie monastery, like a little city, was to 
be self-contained. There were e.xerci3ed all the 
different trades and crafts demanded by the needs 
of the community. 

7. Stability. — Stability, i.e. the engagement 
undertaken by a monk to remain all his life in the 
same monastery, was only an accidental condition 
of the monastic state, and was not established 
everywhere. In certain regions a monk could, 
without any breach of his vows, pass from one 
monastery to another. The abuse of this custom, 
as seen in the wandering monks, or ‘Gyrovagi’ 
(see below, iii. 6), and other considerations as well, 
led to the establishment of stability as a law of 
the monastic -tate, whicli little by little heeamp 
general. St. Csesarius of Arles imposes it in his 
Rule, and also St. Benedict.^ 

1 For the monwtie schools cf. L. llaitre, Les Ecolei , pUcnjmles 
et nwtm.iiqu.; de r..:ndmt. Pari,, i-w a. T. Drane 

.VWfs ami London, lb(i7; G, von Detten, Ueber die 

Dom- und Kloetdrschvlen des Jlitfelalters, Paderbom 1S93' 
Berli6re, ‘ Les Ecoles abbatiales au moyen kge’ in Messaaer 'des 
yidWes, vi. (1SS4] 499-511, also L'Ordre rnimoitique., iii. Il6f 

2 L. Duchesne, Ghri.^tinn Worship, Eng. tr.4 Loniion, 1012 d 
446, ‘The Divine Offine'; S Baumer, Gesch. des Brevier- 
Ireihurg, laOo; P. Batiffol, Hut. du br^ciaire rvrnnin peris’ 

Eng. tr., London, 1S9S. ’ ' 

Fione, -uqxi£ d'A.les, Pans. 1S04 i.n 
10-lu ; h'-jtila Beiied-cU, cap. Iviii. ’ 
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ii. Customs, oeganization, hieraechy, con- 
stitutions OF THE MONASTERY, RULES, COSTUME. 
— The hermits and anchorites lived separate and 
alone in the desert ; hence they were their own 
masters. It often happened, however, that the 
hermit, sensible of the dangers resulting from this 
independence, would submit himself to the direc- 
tion of another, whom he regarded as his spiritual 
father. Sometimes colonies of hermits were formed 
under the direction of a head, to whom the others 
rendered obedience. Again, we find hermits 
living near a monastery of cenobites, to which 
they w’ere obliged to return at certain times, 

eneral^ on Saturday and Sunday and on feast- 

ays. With regard to the monastic hierarchy and 
the organization of authority amon^ the cenobites, 
great variation is to he observed in primitive 
ages. It was generally, however, fairly simple in 
character. At the head of the monastery was a 
superior, at once spiritual father and temporal 
administrator, who was known by the various 
titles of archimandrite (dpxi/uivSplTiit), hegumenos 
(iiyep^v, Tpye/ioveds, rjyoipevos), abbot (dj3(3as and 
ippa),^ TrpoeffTiis, prsepositus, or provost, etc. 
This superior governed the conununity, sometimes 
with the help of an assistant and other officials 
who fulfilled various charges, such as cellarer, 
porter, etc. He was generally assisted also by a 
council composed of the older members of the 
community (seniores). The office of the seniors, 
who were nominated by the superior himself, ex- 
pired at the end of the year. The government of 
these monastic societies was a monarchy rather 
than an oligarchy ; often it was even an absolute 
monarchy.^ The cellarer (xeXXofiiTTjr, whence eeller- 
arius, ‘cellarer’), the official who had charge of 
the stores of the monastery, had, as a rule, very 
wide powers over the temporal affairs of the 
monastery. Sometimes the abbot, as already 
mentioned, was assisted in his office % an official 
who ranked second after himself in the monastery ; 
sometimes there was a third as well (prior and 
sutorior). 

The monasteries thus constituted usually enjoyed 
complete autonomy. There was nothing resem- 
bling the modem order or congregation, m which 
the different religious houses are unit^ under a 
superior-in-chief or ‘ general,’ and depend upon one 
house, which is the mother- house of the whole con- 
gregation. In the West it was not till the time 
of St. Benedict of Aniane that the idea of grouping 
monasteries together under a central authority 
was actually realized. For example, St. Basil in 
Ilia Rule, which was the law everywhere in the 
East, contents himself with giving a few general 
principles as to the choice of the superior and the 
exercise of authority. In certain monastic colonies, 
too, the organization was very rudimentary in 
character. St. Anthony and St. Hilarion, e.y., 
were the spiritual and temporal heads of the com- 
munities founded by them, and unity and order 
were maintained by visiting the various houses 
subject to them {Vita S. Hilarionis, ch. iii.). 

Nevertheless, even in the early age of monasti- 
cism, we have instances of the attempt to group 
certain monasteries together under a centrsQ 
authority. Pachomius, e.g., formed his monas- 
teries into a real ‘ congregation.’ He visited each 
house in turn ; he assembled the superiors together 
four times a year in what closely resembled the 
general chapters of later days. In these assem- 

1 The word * abbot’ did not originally deagnato the superior 
(cf. J. H. Besse, Les Moines d'Otnent, Paris, 1901, p. 168 ; also 
art ‘ Ama,’ VACL i.2 1306-1323). 

9 Monastic government even been presented as a kind of 

'spiritual democracy* (W'orkman, p. 132X This is true, in a 
sense, but the monastic for * . ” Vity 

be ranged under any very i s • " - -l- ■ the 

chara(^ristiG8 alike of mona” ' . * 
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blies the interests and affairs of the various com- 
munities were discussed and settled. Pachomius 
himself nominated the superiors of the different 
houses, and a ‘procurator-general’ for the whole 
confederation. Tabenna, the head-house of this 
congregation, was an almost military organization. 
The monks were divided into companies, often 
under an official called the dean; ten companies 
formed a further division, at the head of which 
was another official. At an early period the Rules, 
or constitutions, of the various monasteries came to 
be written down. A great number of these exist, 
some of which can be safely attributed to the most 
ancient masters of the monastic life. We shall 
speak only of the principal ones. 

The Regula Antonii cannot be regarded as the work of St. 
Anthony himself, but it is extremely ancient.i This collection 
of maxims on the monastic life was brought together in Egypt, 
in the course of the 6th cent., but there is nothing against the 
belief that many of them are authentic and of much earlier 
date than the collection itself.2 The same may be said of 
the authenticity and age of the Regula ad 3[onacho8 Macarii 
Alex. {PQ xxxiv. 967-970), and the Regula ad Moiiachos 
Serapionii^ Macarii^ Paphnutii et alterius Macarii {PG xxxiv*. 
971-978X 

The Buie of St. Basil COpot Kara a-Adro?, RegxUce fusius 
trat!tat<x\ ‘'Opot cot cirtTO/iijv, RegulcB brerius tractates [PG 
xxxL 889-1062, 1080-1306], tr. Buhnus, in L. Holste, Codex 
Regxdarumy Paris, 1661, i. 67 f. ; cf. C. T. Q. Schoenemann, 
Bibl. Pair. Latina^ Leipzig, 1792-94, i. 619 ff.) has bad a wide 
influence on Oriental monasticism, and is at the present day 
practically the only Rule existing. Even in the West its 
mfluence was considerable, as may be seen — to cite but one 
example — from the reference made to it in the Rule of St. 
Benedict. A long letter, written by St. Basil to St. Gregory 
of Nazianzus before the drawing up of bis Role, may be regarded 
as an outline or rough draft of the latter. ^ 

The Rules attributed to St. PachomiuB and to Sebenoudi, 
although not authentic In the same sense as the Rule of St. 
Basil, are, nevertheless, substantially their work in spite of later 
retouching and additions.^ The Rule of Pachomius, written 
originally in Coptic, was translated into Greek and lAtin 
(L^euze, p. 272> There are three texts of the Rule of 
” ’• ’* * V' /ra?i(aise 

t • * . 

' . i . . f the 6th 

thorites of 

the Nestorian monastery of Beth*Abbe in Mesopotamia.^ 

In the West, besides Cassian, whose two works exercised the 
widest influence on monasticism in that part of the world, 7 we 
must mention .the Rule of St. Benedict, Regula S. Pains 
Benedieti.^ 

Other Rules are ; the Regula incerti auctoris, later than the 
works of Cassian, but earlier than the Rule of St. Benedict 
(Holste, Codex Regularum^ ed. M. Brockie, Augsburg, 1759, i. 
137 £,), the Regula Sanctorum Pauli et Stephanie almost con- 
temporary with that of St. Benedict {ib. i. 133 f.), the Rule for 
nuns attributed to St. Augustine, Ep. eexi, (t6. i 141). For 
this Rule and those of SS. Fructuosus and Isidore, see, further, 
V. iiL X (d) below. 

Several Roles written for the Celtic monks are in existence. 
The Rule written in verse, and attributed to St. Ailbe, is not, 
strictly speaking, a Rule. That attributed to St. Columba is a 
short collection of prescriptions and maxims of asceticism, and 
was written for the use of solitaries. There are also other docu- 
ments of the same character, attributed with more or less 
likelihood to St. Comgall of Bangor and others. The Rule of 

iCf. B. Contzen, Die Regel des heil. Antemius^ Metten- 
gymnaslalprogramn, 1895-96 ; Apopkthegmata Patrum (PG 
Ixv, 71-440); i’erba Senionim (PL Ixxiii. 739-SlO); and J. B. 
Cotelier, Ecclesice Grceea Monumenta, Paris, 1677-86, i. 524. 

2 Regarding the edd. of these maxims, cf. K. Krumbacher, 
Gesch. der byzantinisehen LiUeratur^, Munich, 1897, p. 188; 
C. Butler, The Lausiac History of Palladius^ 2 vols. [^5 vi.], 
Cambridge, 18^1904, pp. 203-215 ; S. Vailh6, ‘ Les Apophtheg- 
mata Patrum,’ in Echo* aOrient, 1902, pp. 39-46 ; Leclercq, loc. 
cit. 

3 St. Basil, Ep. ii. (PO xxxii. 223-233 ; cf. Paul Allard, ‘ St. 
Basile avant son episcopat,’ Revue des questions histo) iques, 
Ixiv. (1^3 29 f.); Zockler, Askese und Monchtum, p. 287; A. 
Kranich, Die Ascetik in ihrer doginatucken Gnindlaqe bei 
Basilius dem Grossen, Paderbom, 1896 ; K. Holl, Enthusiaa-mus 
und Bussgeicalt beim jriechisehen Monehtum : Studie zu Symeon 
dem neuen Theologen, Leipzig, 1898, p. 140 f. On the authen- 
ticity of the Rule of St. Basil cf. Leclercq, in DACL ii.- 3147 f. 

4 For the discussions to which these Rules have given rise cf. 
Ladeuze, pw ^9 f. 

5 P. E. Lucius, * Die Quellen der altesten Gesch. des p. 
Mdnehtums,* Zeitschriftjur Kirchengeschichtey vii. [ISSo] 163 f. 

6 EL A. W. Budge, The Book of the Goiemtirs: Ih-itoria 
Monastieaof Thomas, Btshop of Marga, A.D. SUO, ed. from Syriac 
MSS, 2 vols., London, 1893. 

7 See below, V. iii. 1 (6), 

8 On the Rule of St. Benedict, the authenticity of which U 
Incontestable, and its various edd. see below, p. 792^, note 1. 
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St. CJoIumban, his Penitentiary, and that of St. Cummian, are 
the only ones the authentic character of which is really estab^ 
lished.i At an early date collections were made of all these 
monastic Rules.3 

The q^uestion of monastic costume is one with 
regard to which the different Rules show a be- 
wildering variety. It is also, from the archaeo- 
logical point of view', one of the least clear. It 
seems that there W'as originally no special dress 
for monks. The only rule on this point seems to 
have Ixien that the monk in his character of 
ascetic should, like certain ancient philosophers, 
show' in his costume the outward sign of the 
poverty and humility of his state of life and of 
his detachment from the things of this world. 
Even St. Benedict, at a time w'hen monasticism 
already had customs and traditions both numerous 
and of long-established date, does not seem to 
have given much importance to the form, colour, 
or quality of the habit worn by his monks {Regula, 
ch. Iv.). Nevertheless, at an early date certain 
garments worn by the monks, and borrow'ed in all 
probability from the peasant population among 
whom they lived, came to be regarded as tradi- 
tional, an(f in time even had a mystic meaning 
attaclied to them, as in the case of the liturgical 
vestments. In spite of this the monastic habit 
must alwaj's be carefully distinguished from the 
latter category. 

We may now' enter into greater detail regarding 
the various garments w'orn by the ancient monlw 
both in the East and in the West. Many of these 
garments are still in use among their descendants. 

The ancients did not know the use of linen- The tonic of 
wool was their only under-garment koAo0^, colobium). 

The monks adopted this. It had short sleeves or was sleeveless. 
The anchorites often wore the tunic made of goatskin or camel’s 
hair, which acted as a veritable hair-shirt (Casaian, Xn^tit. i. 8 
[PL xlix. 74]). The tunic was ^ded by a cincfture, which 
recalled that worn by John the Baptist (' zona pellicea circa 
lurobos 8U0S,’ Me $4), and which soon became an essential port 
of the monk’s habit. It was usuallv made of leather (etnett^ra, 
zona, i<avr], balteus, cinimhim, etc.).^ The hood and the scapular 
are al^o characteristio of the monastic habit. The 6rst {cucuUns, 
c\tcuVu<) was originally merely a covering for the hea<L It was, 
in fai't. the ordinary head-covering of peasants, and is found in 
both Fnstand Wc^t. It protected the head against the heat or 
the cold, .and could be thrown back at will on the shoulders.* 
The hood came in time to be attached to a garment covering 
the shoulders and breast to protect them against the weather, 
and finally developed, after various transformations, into the i 
rnwl— an ample vestment falling in wide folds to the feet and 
uith large sleeves. The cowl is the distinctive choir-habit of 
the monk. The scapular (^^capulare) seems to be peculiar to i 
Benedictine monks, since there is no mention of it before the 
time of St. Benedict. Still it is evident, from the text of his 
Rule, that it was not his own invention. By some it has been 
compared to an analogous garment worn by Elastem monks ; 
but It la more probable that it was originally a kind of blouse 
or smock-frock with bood'attached, such as was worn by 
peasants in the neighbourhood of Monte Cassino. St. Benedict 
prescribes it as a working dress — * scapulars propter opera.’ It 
was worn to protect the rest of the habit, and replaced the 
cowl. etymology indicates that it coverefl the shoulders.^ 

Til ' Eastern monks usually went barefooted. St. Pachomius, 
howevrr, gave his monks sandals, and St. Benedict speaks of 

1 F'.!-te gives two other Rules attributed to SS. Comgall an<l 

Coluai^a. For this ijueslion see L. Gougaud, 'Inventaire des 
regies monastiipies irlandaises,' in Hevue B-in^dictiney xxv. 
[b^iS] Rj 7-1''4, 321-333 ; O. Seebass, Ueber Columba von lAtxeuiU 
Klosterrejel, Dresden ^^<^3 : ^ D t 

2 Tlie earliest and ■ ', * • ••• • . - ■ 

made by St. Bened : • ' V .i-.a %• :• : <* ..'t'-'i 

Xtf-jularum (Ccmcordia Regularum nunc primum edita ex 
Bibliotheca Floriacencit Monas^teriiy notUque et observationibus 
tllus^rata ab II. Menard O.S.B.y Paris, 1633 [^PL ciii. 701- 
13Suj) ; cf. L.Traube, * Bibliotheca Goerresiana,’ in Seuez Archie 
fiir vU>'re deutsche Gesekichtskunde, xxviL [1902J 737 f. For 
other attempts of this kind see J. Trithemius, Aubert Le Mire, 
etc. j cf. also Heimbucher, i. 76. Of more recent date: L. 
Ilohtc, Codex Rennlarum M'/naiticarum et Canoniearumy 
3 voN , Rome, 1601, completed by Brockie, ffolstenii Cod. 
idgubn etr. nunc auctus, ampUAcatus et observ. eriticis 

illustratus, Augsburg, 1759 (/•'/r ciii. 893-700). 

■ Cf. art. ‘ Cemture.’ in DACL ii.2 2779 1 

4 Darr.uberg-Sagho", i. fig. 2i)94 ; artt, ‘Bimis,’ DACL ii.l 
'.*o7f . and apuchon,’ DACI/ iL3 2127f. 

^ Cf llA. May-June 1892, pp. 331 and 333, for representation 
of -nt- wearing the scapular ; cf. also J. Mabillon and 
L. d\v h rv, Acta Sanctorum O.S.B. scec., Venice, 1733-33, v. 
pr.ti, p. xwi, Anm^'8 0 S.B,, Paris, 1703-39, i, 5*>d. 


‘pedules ebcaligae,’ ' ‘ ‘ ! 'dstocking, 

or sock, and sand^j ■ at length 

as to the exact meai ^ • . » ■ . aiding the 

other parts of the monastic habit.i 

iii. Diffeeent types of monks.— The monks 
may be divided into various classes. 

1. Hermits. — The hermits (ip-qiuTai, from Ipv/t-o!, 
‘desert’) lived in solitude in the desert ; St. John 
the Baptist, and later St. Paul the Hermit and 
St. Antnony, were the first of these. 

2 . Anachorites or anchorites (draxwpvra/, from 
&vax<ipv/^, ‘retreat’). — This title is synonymous 
with the first, and indicates those monks who 
practised the solitary life. This form of the 
monastic fife is the most ancient ; it spread, first 
of all, in Egypt, then in Palestine and Syria, 
through the whole of the Eastern world, and, 
finally, in the West.® In course of time the Camal- 
dolese, Carthusians, Hermits of St. Augustine, 
and certain other institutions of like charac- 
ter arose. These may he grouped under the class 
of anchorites or hermits, since they have pre- 
served, along with the cenobitic element in their 
lives, many of the characteristics of the eremitic 
state. 

3. Recluses and Stylites. — AVith the hermits 
and anchorites must be classed the recluses and 
Stylites, who, on account of their relatively small 
number, may he regarded as exceptional cases. 
The former lived enclosed in cells, sometimes com- 
pletely walled up and communicating with the 
exterior only by means of a small window. The 
latter, who are found almost exclusively in the 
East, lived on the top of a pillar, more or less 
elevated from the ground." 

4. Dendrites. — The Dendrites (from ShSpov, 
‘ tree ’) lived in trees. 

5. Cenobites (from koiv6^ios, ‘one who lives in 
common with others ’). — This was the general term 
for all monks living together in community. 
During the primitive period the comparative ad- 
vantages and excellence of the solitary and ceno- 
bitic forms of monastic life formed the subject of 
frequent discussions. St. Basil stoutly maintains 
his preference for the cenobitic life over the 
eremitic life, and his preference is shared by 
St. Benedict. It is undeniable that in early days 
the eremitic life had the greater number of ad- 
herents ; but in course of time it declined, even in 
the East, while, in the West, it cannot be said 
ever to have existed except as an exceptional 
state of things. After the 16th cent, it almost 
completely disappeared.* 

_ 6. Sarabaites and Gyrovagi, or Circumcel- 
liones. — Among the other monastic types, ancient 
authors draw attention to the Sarabaites and the 
Gyrovagi, who were regarded as an evil kind of 
monks. The first, mentioned by St. Jerome under 
their Syriac name of ‘Remohoth’ {Ep. xxii. 34 
[PL xxii. 419]), lived together in twos and threes 
in a monastery, in order to live a life without 


ancTaic, tgcoTTiCO, e 

morale sopra la Re^ola di S. Benedetto, Arezzo, 1763, U. 179 ft 
and the CommeJitaire sur la rigle de S. BenoU by (D. Delatte) 
the abbot of Solesmcs, Paris. 1913, p. 394 f. On the question of 
monastic costume in general cf. P. Bonanni, Ordinum religio- 
sorum in eeclesia militante catalogus eonnngue indumenta 
5 ypis., Rome, 1722; H61yot, Diet, des ordres monaeiigues* 
reltgteux et militaires, etc. ; R A. 8. Macalister, BccUsiaiicai 
lestments, London, 1896, App. I., ‘Costumes of the Religious 
Orders’; J. Braun, Die lUurgiscJie Gewandung im Occident 
undOrient, Freiburg i. Br., 1907. 

2Ct Heimbucher, i. 41. 

»For the recluses cf. But. Laus. 43; Theodoret, Hist. rel. 
29,30, efc. (PG Ixxxii. 1490-1494); R. SI. Clay, ‘The Hermits 
and Anchorites of England,' in The Antiquary’ s Book, London 
1914 ; Heimbucher, i. 145, note ; for the Stylites, all quotations 
in H. Delehaye, Les StxjUtes, Brussels, 1895; Vailh6, ‘Les 
Stylites de Constantinople,’ in Echos .d’Orient, 1898* for the 
different classes of monks cf. Besse, p. 19 f. 

* Cf. Synod of Yannes, 465, canon 7 ; Svnod of Agde 506 
canon 38 ; G. D. Mansi, Concilia, Paris reprint, 1901-13® viL 054’ 
^m. 331, » 
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either rule or law, following no other rule than 
that of their own will or caprice. The Gyrovagi 
or Circunicelliones ( ‘ vagabona.s ’ ) went from monas- 
tery to monastery, demanding a lodging for a few 
days, and scandalizing all true Christians by their 
excesses.^ 

7. Catenati. — As the name indicates, these monks 
loaded themselves with chains. They took no 
care of their bodies, allowed their hair and beards 
to grow neglected and untrimmed, went bare- 
footed, and wore a black cloak (Leclercq, in DACL 
ii.''^ 3218). 

8. Apotactites (from avoTiaaeaSai, ‘ to renounce ’ ; 
ef. Lk 14^). — These formed a class intermediary 
between the earlier ascetics and the monks properly 
so called. They are found in Jerusalem, in the 
East, and in Asia Minor. Some of them followed 
the example of the Gyrovagi, and spent their life 
wandering about, and some fell into the heresy of 
the Encratites.® 

IV. History op MONASTicisn.—i. Origin of 

THE MONASTIC LIFE; THE ASCETICS. — The 
ascetics of early Christianity may he regarded 
as the ancestors of the monks. The greater 
number of the characteristics of which we have 
already spoken as belonging to the essence of the 
monastic life are found among the ascetics — 
poverty, celibacy, the practice of mortification, 
fasting, silence, prayer, etc. The ascetics were, 
in fact, simply monks living in the world. 

‘Asceticism and cenobitism are inseparable. Asceticism 13 
an individual phenomenon, cenobitism is a social Institution.'^ 
It was but natural that, as Christians gradually 
became more worldly, the ascetics should retire 
from their midst and betake themselves to the 
desert ; and here we have the origin of true 
monasticism — the first monks were ascetics living 
retired from the world in the desert. 

This is not the place to enter upon a detailed 
history of these Christian ascetics (see art. Asceti- 
cism). But it may be remarked, in passing, that 
Christian asceticism, while recognizing among 
some of the prophets and just men of the Old Law 
(.such as Isaiah, Jeremiah, and John the Baptist) 
its ancestors or forerunners, claims, above all, as its 
source and foundation the doctrine of Jesus Christ, 
who taught renunciation under all its forms. Not 
to mention certain texts occurring in the writings 
of the Apostolic Fathers — in those, e.g., of Ter- 
tuUian, Origen, and Clement of Alexandria, whose 
‘ true Gnosticism ’ otters many characteristics of 
asceticism — one may consult certain documents 
that will give assistance in arriving at a knowledge 
of this movement precursory of monasticism, 
especially the Epktles of pseudo-Clement ‘To 
Virgins ’ and the work of pseudo-Cyprian, de Singu- 
laritate Clericorum.* 

ii. Monasticism in the East.— -i. Sources.— 
The question of the authenticity and truthfulness 
of the documents on which the history of the early 
years of Eastern monasticism is founded has given 
rise, in recent years, to lengthy and impassioned 
disputes. 

1 For these different kinds of monks of. Cassian, CoUationeSt 
xviii. ch. iv, f. {PL xlix. 1003 f.), and In-^tifuiiones, v. 36, with 
the notes bj' A. Gazce {/’L xlix, 255) ; ild<jula S. Benedict*, 1 . ; 
Re^Ui yiagistri, i. ; St. Jerome, Bp. xxii. * ad Enhtochium’ {PL 
xxii, 419 f.); St. Augustine, de Opere Miniachorum, 28 {PL xl. 
675 f.). 

2 Cf. ar^ . ‘ Apiotactiques, Apotaxani^nes,’ in DACL 1.2 2604 f. ; 
Cabrol, Etude stir la Peregrinatio Silvice, p. 135 f. 

3 Leclercq, in DACL ii.2 3048 f.; cf. Zockler, Askese und 
Mcmchtimi. 

4 Cf. Leclercq, in DACL ii.2 3078-3090 ; Heimbucher,*i. S6f. ; 
N. M. Antonelli, ‘ Dissertatiode Ascetis,’ in Sancti PatrU J acobi 
Episcopi yuiheni sennones, cum prcefatione, notig, etc., Borne, 
1756 ; S. Schiwietz, ‘ Vorgeschichte des Monohtums Oder das 
Ascetentum der drei ersten christl. Jahrh.,' in Archiv fur hath, 
Kirehenrecht, i. [1898] 3 f., li. 305 f. ; and especially F. Martinez, 

' L'Asc^tisme chr^tien pendant les trois premiers siecles de 
r^glise,’ in Les Etudes de theologie kistortgne de VlrusUtul 
Catholique de Paris, Paris, 1914. 


(а) Vita Pauli . — The Vita Pauli, written by St. Jerome, is 
sometimes considered to have no serious historical basis. The 
first of the hermits withdrew to the desert not before the 
middle of the 3rd cent., and, towards the end of his life, would 
have made the acquaintance of St. Anthony.^ 

(б) Vita Antonii. — If the authentic character of St. Jerome’s 
life of Paul the first hermit be denied, it is St. Anthony who 
must be regarded as the father of the eremitic life. The Vita 
Antanii, attributed to St. Athanasius, has serious historical 
foundation, despite the discussions of which it also has been 
the subject.2 In it St- Athanasius describes the life of a man 
whom he has himself known, and who died betw'een 356 and 
362. According to this life, Anthony was bom at Coma, or 
Comon, in the middle of Eg>'pt. At the age of 20, on hearing 
the passage in the Gospel of St. Matthew regarding the rich 
young man (I9^7ff)^ he sold his belongings and put himself 

; under the direction of an ascetic in order to learn the practice 
of Christian renunciation. Then he retired to the desert and 
j led the life of a hermit for twenty years, a number of disciples 
gathering round him. During the persecution of Maximian, 
j he went to Alexandria to fortify his brethren in the faith, 
returning there again, later on, to refute Arius. Living retired 
in his desert, he visited from time to time the colonies of 
hermits who had been his disciples and who peopled the 
desert. He died in 356 (or 362), at the age of 105. We have 
already seen what is to be thought of his Rule. The letters 
and sermons attributed to him are not more authentic in char- 
acter {PG xl. 963-1066). 

(c) Lausiae History of Palladhis. — Another document which 
has been much disputed is the Lausiae History of Palladius 
{PRE^ xiii. 219); it recounts the origins of monasticism. 
Weingarten and Lucius see In it nothing more than a romance, 
and Am^Iineau has further complicated the question by the 
unjustifiable use of the Coptic sources. Butler, in his excellent 
work on the subject, The Lausiae History of Palladius (Cam- 
bridge, 1898-1904, I 257-277), has re-established the real text 
and demonstrated its importance from the historical point of 
view.3 

(d) Jitt/nus.— Rufinus of Aquileia (f 410) traveUed through 
Egypt in order to visit the most celebrated! solitaries, and ms 
Historia Monachontm furnishes interesting details on the 
monastic life in that country.^ 

{e) Cosstan.— Far more important for the history of mon- 
astic institutions, customs, and teaching are the two works of 
Cassian— Instiiutione CtxnoHomm (12 books), and Colla- 
tiones Patruvi (24 Conferences). (Tassian, like Bufinus, 
travelled about from one monastic colony to another in Egj-pt 
and Palestine in order to be initiated into the manner of life 
there ol»erved.5 

{J ) Peregrinatio Etherice.—Tht Peregrinatio ad loca sancta, 
of which the date has been so much disputed, but which can, 
in all probability, be assigned to the latter half of the 4th 
cent., is the account of a pilgrimage to the monasteries of 
Egypt, the peninsula of Sinai, Palestine, and Syria, and gives 
many interesting details regarding the hermits and the monas- 
teries of the period.s There are many other sources of Eastern 
monastic history, but the historians and writers of the 4th, 5th, 
and 6tb centuries, such as Eusebius, Theodoret, Sozomen, 
Socrates, etc., afford less room for discussions as to authentic- 
ity and credibility, and their testimony serves to control the 
troth of the accounts furnished by Palladius, Rufinus, and the 
others. 

2. History. — Apart from the life of St. Anthony, 
summarized above, the general lines of monastic 
history in the East may be presented as follows. 

(a) Egypt.— Amxm (Ammonius), a contemporary 
of St. Anthony, founded colonies of hermits in 

1 Weingarten, PRK^ x. 760 ; Grutzmacher, PRE^ xiii. ■217» 
and Hierontjrmis, Leipzig, 1901, i. 160 ; see, however, in favour 
of the reality of his existence, Butler, Laus. Hist. i. 231 ; 
Workman, p. 96. 

2 On the Vita Antonii cf. Weingarten, ‘ Ursprung,’ p. 21 f. ; 
H. Gwatkin, Studies of Arianiion, Cambridge, 1^2, pp. 
102-107, Arian Controversy*, London, 1B98, p. 48; F. W. 
Farrar, Lives of the Fathers, Edinburgh, 1889, L 451 ; in favour 
of the historic!^ , A. Robertson, ‘ Athanasius,’ in Post-Xicene 
Fathers, iv., Oxford, 1892, p. 189 ; Butler, i. 178 ff. ; Workman, 
p. 354. 

3 Cf. Ladeuze, op. cit. ; E. Preuschen, Palladius und Rufinus: 
ein Beitrag zur t^iMllenkunde des altesten Monchtums {TU), 
Giessen, 1897. 

4 The authenticity and veracity of the Historia Monachorum 
have also been the subject of much discussion, but it has a 
certain historical value. For discussions regarding the text 
see the works of Butler, Ladeuze, and Preuschen, already cited 
in reference to Palladius ; see also Leclercq, in DACL ii.2 3098 ff. 

5 Cabrol, art. ‘ Ca'^sian,’ in DA < 'L li.’- 234B-2357 ; 0. Barrien- 
hewer, Patrology, Eng. tr., Freiburg i. Br., 1908, p. 515 ff. 
The text of the Rule of Cassian. which was believed to be lost, 
has recentiv been discovered in Munich and at the Escurial 
(cf. H. Plenkers, Untersuchungen zur Uberlieferungsgesch. der 
altesten lateinischen Monchsregeln, Munich, 1906, pp, 70-84). 

^Sanctee SilvicB Aquitance Pocgrijiatio ad loca sancta, ed. 
G. F. Gamurrini, Rome, 1S87 ; other edd. : P. Geyer, Vienna, 
1899, E. A. Bechtel, Chicago, 1902 ; cf. M. Ferotin, ‘ Le veritable 
Auteur de la Peregrinatio Silvise, la vierge espagnole Etheria,’ 
in Revue des quzsti&ns historiques, Ixxiv. [19t>3] 367-397 ; and 
PRE^ xviii. 346-347. 
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Lower Egypt, and was the father of monasticism 
in Nitria.* His disciples lived in huts and met 
together in the monastic church on Saturdays and 
Sundays. There were 8 priests in the colony to 
carry out the liturgical functions for the com- 
munity. According to the Lausiac History, there 
were 600 hermits in the desert of Nitria. Idleness 
was carefully excluded, each monk being obliged 
to provide for himself by his own labour. In the 
evening psalms and hymns were chanted. The 
discipline of the life was very strict. Ammonins 
died before 356. His disciples continued his tradi- 
tions in Nitria. The theological works of Origen 
were studied there, and the ‘ tall brothers,’ Am- 
monius, Dioscorus, Eusebius, and Euthymius, who 
made such a disturbance in the theological world 
later on, belonged to this monastic faiuily.- 

About six miles to the south of the mountain of 
Nitria was the Desert of Scete, where another colony 
of hermits was established. The brethren observetl 
perpetual silence ; as at Nitria, they assembled in 
church for the offices only on Saturdays and Sun- 
days. Their cells were either mere caverns in the 
rocks or else wattled cabins. Macar ius the Greater 
(t 383 or 3S7) was the first of these hermits. He 
ha-s left behind him among the Apophthegmata a 
seines of remarkable maxims and homilies that 
show liim to have been one of the founders of 
Cliristian mysticism.^ Macarius the Younger, 
Evagrius Ponticus, and Mark the Hermit are also 
figures that stand out among these solitaries.^ 
The Desert of Scete still preserves the ruins of their 
ancient monasteries, one of which, known as the 
monastery of St. Macarius, is inhabited by a few 
Coptic monks.® 

Besides Nitria and Scete, the whole of Egypt 
was strewn with hermitages — the Thebaid, Lyco- 
lis, Kopres, Oxyrhynchns (where there were to 
found, it is sairl, 10,000 monks and 20,000 nuns), 
and Arsinoe, where there were also 10,000 monks 
(//«#. Laus. 5, 18). 

In Upper Egypt the name of Pachomins at- 
tracted special attention. He was instructed in 
the monastic life by a venerable hermit named 
Palamon, and established himself at Tabenna 
(Tabennlsi) — a name that rv.a.s to remain fainou-s in 
monastic history. Pachomins is the real foimder 
of the cenobitic life. His disciples lived together 
under the same roof and were subjeet to the same 
discipline. Other monasteries were founded which 
followed the same observance, and thus cenobitism 
was established. Regarding the organization of 
the Pachomian monasteries see above (p. 785 ; cf. 
also M'. E. Crum, Theological Texts from Coptic 
Papyri, edited Kith an Appendix upon the Arabic 
and Coptic Versions of the Life of Pachomins, 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic ser., pt. ii., 1913). 

Mfhile speaking of Pachomins, we must not omit 
to mention one of his disciples named Schenoudi 
of Atripe, whose history has been revealed recently 
through Coptic MSS. and who, although he ditl 
not exercise so marked an influence as Pachomins, 
played an important part in the history of the 
cenobitic life. The profession of obedience which 
he imposed on his monks is the oldest document of 

1 Uist. Slonast. 30 ; Hist. Laus. 8 ; Sozomen, i. 14 {PG 
Ixvii. 9Wf.); Socrat€8, iv. 23 {PG Ixvii. 509 f.); L. 

Edsai (Id rhu<t. inonaist. d’Orient, Paris, 1678 ; Besse, op. eit . ; 
S. Sohiwetz, Das morgenldndisehe Monchtum, 31ainZy 1904; 
R. N. C. Curzon, Visits to Monasteries in the Isevant, l^ndon, 
1849. 

2 P. van Couenbenfh, Etude sur Us moines d^Egypie depuis 
Chalce-Jcnie piS'jn'd tinva^^ion arahd, Louvain. 1914. 

3 Apophthd'imata Patnim, in Cotelier, Eeclesice Groecce 
Monutneafa," \. 24 {PG Ixv. 2.57 f.); Ilotnilies, in A. GaUandi, 
‘Prolegomena in Vitas et Soripta SS. Macarionim,’ Bibl. Vet. 
Putr. Ant. Script. Eceles., Venice, 176o-8l, viL 3f. {PQ xxxiv. 
449 f.). 

■» Hint. Lana. 20, 86. 

8 0. stemdorff, ‘ Durch die libysche Wiiate nach der Case 
des Grvsiter Aminon,’ Berliner Lokalameiger, 18th March 1900. 


this kin d that we possess, and it marks a stage in 
the history of monastic Enles. Schenoudi made 
the attempt to combine the eremitic with the 
cenobitic life, and he succeeded to a certain 
extent. 1 

(b) Sinai. — From Egypt the monastic life soon 
spread as far as the Sinaitic peninsula, on which 
there were later several flonrishing monasteries. 
St. NUns the Sinaitic (t c. 430) and St. John 
Climacus were its shining lights, and may be re- 
garded as the great doctors of the ascetic hfe. 
The Peregrinatio Ethericc gives interesting details 
regarding the monasteries of Sinai (see below, 
in. 1 (d)). 

(e) Palestine. — The monastic foundations of 
Palestine were no less illustrions. It will suffice 
to quote the names of Hilarion of Gaza, a disciple 
of St. Anthony of Egypt, and especially those of 
Melania the Elder at the Mount of Olives, Paula, 
and St. Jerome.® In this region monasticism made 
considerable headway. The number of monasteries 
and lauras rose to 100, and the influence of these 
religious houses in the quarrels between Origenism, 
Entychianism, Monotheletism, and iconoclasm was 
very important. It would he impossible to give 
here even a resume of this history ; we must be 
content to refer the reader to the authors cited in 
note 2 below, and also to the attempt at a classi- 
fication of some of the Palestinian monasteries in 
Leclercq, DACL ii.® 3165-3175. It was only with 
the Arab invasion of Palestine that the progress 
of these monasteries was arrested. 

(d) Syria. — Syria became at an early period a 
land of monasteries. It has even been questioned 
wliether the monastic life there was not indigenous, 
i.e., whether it did not, as in Egypt, spring directly 
from the native practice of asceticism — which must 
be regarded as an early phase of monasticism — or 
whether, on the other hand, it was an importation 
from without. The latter opinion seems to be the 
more likely. The Syriac life of Mark-Arogin, 
beneath its legendary surface, contains a residue 
of history that can be extracted with little diffi- 
culty. According to this history, he came from 
aPa'cliomian monastery, established himself among 
the mountains near Nisibis, and died there in 
363, leaving behind him a flonrishing monastic 
house.® Tlie recently edited works of Aphraates 
give some curious information about other solitaries 
(/lontforres), who seem to have been ascetics living 
in the world rather than real monks.® 

At Edessa and in Osrhoene we have Julian 
regarded as the founder of monastic life in that 
country, and especially Ephraim the Syrian, a 
contemporary of St. Basil. He lived many years 
as a hermit, then went to study monastic tradi- 

1 With regard to Schenoudi see Amelineau, M&moires publUs 
par la misvfyn archiol. an Caire, iv. [1885 L], i. ; J. Leipoldt, 
Schenute von Atrii>e und die Entstehung des national- 
aqyptischen Ch)-istei\tums {T C)^ Leipzig, 1903; Ladeuze, Revue 
d’histoire ecel. vii. [1906] 76-^; Revillout, *Les Origines du 
schisme egx-ptien ; le precurseur et inspirateur Senuti le pro- 
ph^te,’ in RIIR viii. [1883] 401-467, 545-581 ; Amelineau, Vie de 
Schnondi, Paris, 1889 ; Leclercq, in DACL ii.2 3104 f. 

LaxLS. 117-129; ‘Vita .MelaniaB Junioris,’ Boll. 
viii. [1884] 11 ff. ; Zockler, ‘ Hilarion von Gaza,* in Neue 
Jahrbtiicher fur dentsche Tkeolcyie/nl [1894} 146-178; Valihe, 

I ‘ Lee premiers Monaatferes de la Palestine,’ in Bessarieme, iii. 
[1897] 39-59, 209-225, 334-3.56, iv. [1898] 193-210 ; A. Couret, 
La Palestine sovs Us emperenrs grecs, Paris, 1869, pp. 326-636. 

3 P. Bedjan, Acta Martynun et Sanctorum, Paris, 189(^97, 
iii. 376f. ; J. Labourt, Le Christianisme dans Vempire perse 
sousladi/iiftstie •^assniiiile, do. 1904, p. 302f. 

* Cf. a nssion on this point in R. H. Connollv, * Aphraates 
and Monasticism,’ in JThSt vL [1904-^5] 522-539 ; 'F. C. Burkitt, 
‘Aphraates and Monasticism,’ ib. \[\. [1906-06] 10-15, Eaily 
Christie /ufy outside the Roman Empire, Cambridge, 1S99, and 
Early Ea^tenx Christianity, London, 1904. See, further 
Coiirolly, ‘Some early Rules for Syrian Monks,’ in Downside 
Re. lew, XXV. [lOtfO] 152-162 ; G. Bert, AphrahaVs, des persi.schen 
Weisen, Homilien : aus dem Syrisrhen (TIT), Leipzic^, 1S8S 
ed. J. Parisot, Pans, 1894 (cf. esp. 6th honi. to the ascetics) ■ 
P. Schwen, A/rahat, seine Person und sein }Urstandnis des 
Christentums, Leipzig, 1907. 
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tions under the guidance of St. Basil, and perhaps 
visited Egypt Euso. He is one of the principal 
scholars of the Syrian Church, and his numerous 
works contain much information regarding the 
monastic life. ' 

There were colonies of hermits in Cilicia, round 
about Antioch, and in the Desert of Chalcis in the 
4th century. The Desert of Clialcis was known as 
the Thebaid of Syria, and there St. Jerome lived 
as a hermit from 373 to 380.^ In the 5th cent, the 
first of the Stylites, St. Simeon, makes his appear- 
ance in the north of Syria (Theod. Hist. Rel. 26 
[PG- Ixxxii. 1464 ff.]). This strange form of mon- 
astic life survived as late as the 15th century.® 

(e) Asia Minor. — In Asia Minor in the 2iid cent. 
Montanism [q.v.) had appeared — a movement in 
the direction of an excessive ultra-asceticism. In 
Pamphylia in the 4th and 5th centuries the Enchite 
or Messalian monks allowed themselves to be 
carried away by the same excessive views, and 
appear also to have undergone Maniehoean influ- 
ences. They were always resisted by the Church 
and were finally condemned, but revived during 
the Middle Ages in the sects of the Paulicians and 
Bogomils. 

Eustathius of Sebaste, who introduced monasti- 
cism into Armenia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, was of 
Egyptian origin and a disciple of Arius. He exer- 
cised a wide influence on monasticism in that part 
of the world and also spread his errors abroad. 
His disciples, the Eustathians, were condemned by 
the Church.^ The Council of Gangra, in 340, gives 
valuable information concerning the history of the 
ascetics and monks and the excesses of some of 
those whom it condemns.® 

{f) Cappadocia. — It was chiefly in Cappadocia 
and uncfer the inspiration of St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and St. Basil, 
the real legislator of the monks of the East, that 
monasticism started its tnie development. Basil 
had become acquainted with the monastic life in 
SjTia and in Palestine. He declared himself 
distinctly in favour of the cenobitic type, and it 
was for cenobites that he wrote his Rule, or rather 
his Rules (see above, p. 785®). The Rule of St. 
Basil has remained in use in the East to the 

{ uesent day. It does not enter into details, but 
ays down in general the virtues and duties of the 
monastic state. The monk is the perfect Christian ; 
the ascetic life does not consist merely in canning 
out certain practices, but in the sanctification of 
one’s whole being and in the love of one’s neigh- 
bour. One must raise up and perfect nature and 
not destroy it. Christian perfection completes, 
elevates, and purifies the wisdom of the ancients. 
In his monasteries the education of children was 
undertaken, and work was recommended and en- 
couraged. The public prayer of the community 
was already organized, and we fiml the various 
Hours of Matins, Tierce, Sext, None, Vespei's, 
and the Night Office (n€<rovii#cTtov).® 
in) Cppi’iis . — -According to St. Jerome, monasti- 
cisra was brought to tlie island of Cyprus by 
Hilarion. St. Epiphanins, wlio had himself been 
a monk in Palestine, defended the monks with 
ardour. 

(h) Constantinople. — When Palestine and Egypt 
had ceased to be the chief centres of monastic life 
in the East, it was Constantinople, and, later, 
Mt. Athos, that succeeded to that position. The 

1 Ephraim, Ope-ra owmta. Borne, 1734-4G ; for the other edd. 
cf. PiiE^ V. 406; R. Duval, Hist, •politique, religieuse et 
litteraire d'Edesse jusqii'd la premiere crotsade, Paris, 1891, 
pp. 150-161 ; Barderihevver, pp. 387-393. 

* Cf. Griitzmacber, Hieronymus, i. 155 f. 

* Delehaye, op. cit. ; see also above, p. 786 ^. 

* F. Loots, ‘ Eustathius von Sebaste,’ in PRE^ v. 627-030. 

6 Mansi, ii. 1095-1106; C. J. Hefele and H. Leclercq, Hiat. des 
c<meiles,F^ns. 1907ff.,i. lO^;!. 

• £. F. Morison« St. BaaU and his Rule, Oxford, 1915. 


foundations attributed to Constantine or to the 
time of his immediate successors can, however, be 
admitted only with reserve.^ It was not till 
tow'ards the end of the 4th and especially during 
the course of the 5th cent, that monasticism began 
its development at Constantinople. In the reign 
of Justinian there were no few-er than 80 monas- 
teries at Constantinople,® and the emperor legis- 
lated for the monastic life as for all other institu- 
tions of the empire. The Accemetae and the 
Studites deserve a long study to themselves ; they 
have already formed the subject of monographs, 
to which we can here only draw attention in 
passing. The names of St. John Damascene and 
Theodore the Studite recall the long strife main- 
tained by the monks on the question of the icono- 
clasts.® 

(i) Mount Athos. — -From the 9th, but especially 
during the 10th, cent, the peninsula of Mt. Athos, 
in the .iEgean Sea, became a monastic centre of the 
highest importance, and formed a kind of monastic 
republic. Safe in their monasteries, built for the 
most part on steep clifls, defended by the sea and 
by the thickness of their walls, the monks of this 
peninsula, which is connected with the mainland 
only by a narrow isthmus, were able to defy all 
attacks, and the cenobitic life has been maintained 
there up to the present day. The history of this 
monastic colony may be given in a few words. 
The origin of monasticism on Mt. Athos is obscure. 
The first testimony on which we can depend is 
found in the 9th cent., but it is probable that long 
before that there were hermits living among the 
rocks and in the forests of this peninsula, so weU 
fitted for the solitary life. The year 963 is the 
date of the foundation of the first great monas- 
tery by St. Athanasius, one of the most celebrated 
of the Athos monks. From this date onwards 
foundations followed one another in rapid succes- 
sion. The great monasteries of Iviron, Vatope^, 
Xeropotamos, Esphigmenon, Dochiaru, Agios 
Panlos, etc., rose up in difl'erent parts of the holy 
mountain from the 10th to the 14th century. The 
latest in date is the monastery of Stavronikita, 
founded in 1542. A number of smaller houses 
and simple herniitaws depend upon these greater 
monasteries. The Rule followed is that of St. 
Basil. The monasteries form a kind of confedera- 
tion or little republic, which is represented by 20 
members, constituting at once a parliament and a 
tribunal under the direction of 4 presidents, one 
of whom has the title of trpCrros. In eacli monas- 
tery the Tf/oiiievos enjoys supreme authority. In 
the 14th cent, the idiorrhythmic form of life (ISioh 
pvdpla) was introduced, in accordance with which, 
in certain of the monasteries, the monks possess 
money of their own and enjoy a number of dis- 
pensations. Autonomous during a certain period, 
the governing council of Mt. Athos wa.s finally 
subjected to the jurisdiction of the patriarch of 
Constantinople. Under the various governments 
and dynasties that succeeded one anotlier in the 
East — the Coraneni, the Palseologi, even the Turks 
themselves, and the hospodars of Wallachia — the 
liberty of the monks of Mt. Athos was always 
respected. Painting, architecture, and calligraphy 
were cultivated with success, and their libraries 
contain MSS of the highest value. ^ 

1 Cf. E, Marin, Les Moines de Constantinople depute la 
fondation de la ville jusgu’d la tnort de Photius (SjqSBS), Paris, 
18^ ; J. Pargoire, ‘ Les Debuts du monachisme a Constanti- 
nople,’ in Mectte des questions hist. Ixv. [1S99] 68-72 ; art. 
‘Constantinople,’ in DACL ii.3 1445-144S. 

‘4 Cf. Marin and Pargoire, locc. citt. 

SSee ‘AKmfetes,’ in DACL.L- 307-321; A. Tougard, ‘La 
Pers^euiion iconoclaste d’apr&s la correspondance de St. 
Theodore Studite,’ in Revue des questions hist. vi. [1890] 80-118. 

4 V. Langiois, Le Mont Athos et ses monasthres, Paris, 1867 ; 
W. Gass, ZvrGesch. der Athos-Kloster, Giessen, 1865; A. Riley, 
Athos; the Mountain of the Monks. London, 18S7 ; E. Miller, 
Le Mont Athos, Paris, 1889 ; Porphyrins Uspensky, Hist, oj 
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iii. Mosasticism in the West.— i. Before 
St. Benedict. — (a) Rome and Italy. — It has been 
remarked, and with justice, that while, in the 
inscriptions of the catacombs, careful mention is 
made of all the various degrees of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy — even down to that of fo^sor — no allusion 
has ever been found to ascetic, anchorite, cenobite, 
monk, or nun.* The existence at Borne of monks, 
of consecrated virgins, and of monasteries at that 
period cannot, however, be denied. We leave on 
one side the legend of Boniface and Agte, which 
is, moreover, of Eastern origin.^ Constantia, 
daughter of Constantine, gathered together 
around the tomb of St. Agnes a community of 
virgins. It was in a Roman monastery also that 
St. Marcellina, sister of St. Ambrose, consecrated 
herself to God (352-366.)'* Pammachius, another 
Roman patrician, along with P'abiola, lived the 
ascetic life, .and founded near the mouth of the 
Tiber a hospice which was served by monks.^ St. 
Athanasius arrived in Rome after 339, accompanied 
by two Egyptian monks. He remained there three 
yearn and inspired this community, so deeply 
Christian in spirit, with admiration of and sym- 
pathy with the monastic ideal of the Thebaid. He 
made proselytes even from among the highest 
society of Rome, and Marcella, daughter of the 
widow Albina, along with Melania the Elder, 
devoted herself to the life. A community of 
ascetics and cenobites was founded on the Aven- 
tine, from which stand out names such as tho.se 
of Sophronia, Asella, Paula, and Fabiola. The 
favour shown towards such institutions by Pope 
Damasus and, in particular, the arrival in Rome 
of St. Jerome, who became the spiritual father of 
the community on the Aventine, greatly accentu- 
ated_ the movement.® The attempt made by Vigi- 
lantius to oppo-c it in favour of monasticism had 
no other resuR than that of starting a controversy 
with St. Jerome, from which Vigilantius came 
forth utterly crushed and humiliated (c. 385).® 

In the rest of Italy the progre.ss of monasticism 
was scarcely less rapid than in Rome itself. In 
the middle of the 4tti cent. Eusebius of V'ercelli. 
t’ll then exiled in Egypt, returned to his churcli 
(in 363) and obliged the clergy of his cathedral to 
submit to the monastic rule of life. His example 
■v\a.s soon followed in Milan, under St. Ambrose, 
and at Aquileia,’ -(vhile Cremona, under the bishop 
Vincent (407-422), Rovara, under the bishop 
tiaudentius (397-417), Bologna, Ravenna, under 
St. Peter Chrysologus, PaGa, under the bishop 
Ennodius, and Turin, under the bishop Victor, all 
favoured the monastic movement. 

In S. Italy, besides Nola with its illustrious 
bishop, St. Paulinu.s, we iind monasteries at Naples, 
at Capua, and in Etruria, Sabina, Umbria, Pice- 
nnm, at Tusculum, Monte Calvo, P'undi, on the 

Alkoi and il.i Monasteries, 3 vols., Kicfl and .Moscow, 134.5-92 
(Hn~3); Curzon. op. at. ; E. -M. cle Vosjiic, Syrie, Palestine, 
Mont Athns, i'oyaye ail pays du passe. Pans, 1376; Krunih.'v'her, 
pp. bU-iil'., in.'jSf. ; D. Placide do Meester, Voyaye de devx 
hfnedictins aux inonastlres de Mont Athos, Paris, 1908; V. 
Vannuteili, Monte Athos e le ineteore, Rome, 18SS ; K. Lake, 
Early Days of Monasticism on Mt, Athos, Oxford, 1909. 

* I.,eclercq, in DACL 11.2 3175, 

2 AS, May, iii. 279-283 ; Duchesne, ‘ Notes sur la topocraphie 
de Rome,’ in Milanyes d'arcMol. et d'histoire, x. (18901 : Fraiichi 
de Cavalieri, ‘Dove fu sentta la legenda di S. Bonifacio 'f in 
Euoro boUeJtino di arsh.ol. rristlona, vi. [1900] 205-2:14 ; A. 
Dufourcq, Etudes sur les (le.ta .Martynnn romains, 4 vols 
Pans, 191.0-1“, i ; cf. Anal. Belt. \x. [1901] 337 f. 

4 E. Spreitzenhofer, Die Enticiehlunj des alien Mmiehtunis 
in Italien von seinen ersten Anfangen bis z%nn Auftreten des 
heil. Benedikt, Vienna. 1304, p. 29 ; Lei lercq, DACE ’ii.2 3176. 

4 Cf.G. E. de Rossi, E-iUettino di areheol.cristiana. Ia66,p. 103 

t C. Daiix, ‘Amedve Tliierry et Its premiers nionasttres 
d’ltalie aux IVv et sieedes,’ in Eeiue des questions hist. xxi. 
[1877] 404-473. 

« On Vigilantius cf. below, p, 7915. 

7 Spreitzenhofer, p. 13 f, ; F, Ugrheiii, Itaiia sacra, 9 vols., 
Rome. 1644-62, iv. 747, 680, vi. 44, etc. ; Albers, * El Monachismo 
pruiia di S. Benedetto,’ itiiista Storica Benedettina, x. [1915], 


banks of Lake Fucino, on the islands off the 
Mediterranean coast of Italy, Gorgona, Capraja, 
Sardinia, and the Isle of Cabis (near Torrentum).* 
It would be difficult to draw up even a simple cata- 
logue of these monasteries, so numerous wmre they. 

Cassiodoms (c. 570) was contemporary with St. 
Benedict. It has even been conjectured that his 
Rule was borrowed from the latter, hut this is no 
more than a conjecture. What is certain is that 
the minister of Theodoric, on his property of 
Vivarium, gave the example of a monastery where 
the ascetic practices of the monastic life were 
allied -with a high degree of intellectual culture. 
WhOe, on the summit of Mt. Morius, the hermits 
gave themselves up to their solitary vocation, in 
the monastery built at the foot of the mountain 
the cenobites spent their time in the diligent 
copying of MSS.'^ 

(5) Gaul. — Monasticism, which was to play so 
considerable a part in Gaul, was established tliere 
at an early date (2nd half of the 4th cent.) and 
with great eclat by St. Martin of Tours. At first 
it took the eremitic form. The disciples of St. 
Martin lived as hermits, meeting for exercises in 
common only on certain occasions. The first 
monastery founded in Gaul was that of Lignge, in 
.360. There ■were, besides, Marmoutier (Martini 
Monasterium) and, no doubt, a great number of 
other houses, for we read that 2000 monks were 
present at the obsequies of St. Martin.® St. 
Martin wrote no Rule for his monks, and the 
latter seem simply to have followed the general 
traditions of the ascetic life. Several of his dis- 
ciples applied themselves in company with their 
master to the work of the apostolate. This would 
explain why this first attempt at monasticism in 
Gaul did not leave any lasting traces behind it. 

AVe find, about the same date, that tliere were 
monks at Rouen, in the Morinie (BoulonnaLs, 
Artois, W. Flanders), in the forests, along the sea- 
coast, and even in the islands of the coasts.® 

St. Sulpicius Severus, the historian of St. Martin, 
established a community of ascetics in his villa of 
I’riniuliacum.® Gregory of Tours (t 594) gives in 
lus works most valuable information regarding the 
monastic movement in Gaul in the 5th and 6th 
centuries. The greater number of the monks whose 
lives he wrote, while possessing their own char- 
acteristic spirit, are still largely under the influ- 
ence of the teaching of St. Martin. 

The most interesting of all these experiments in 
the monastic life at this period is the foundation of 
the celebrated monastery of Lerins on an island of 
that name off the coast of the Mediterranean near 
1 annes. Monastic life, inaugurated there towards 
the year 41U by St. Honoratus, was to continue 
through many long centuries, almost without 
interruption, to our own day. It was at the 
beginning a mingling of the eremitic and cenobitic 
elements. Both manual and intellectual work 
were held in honour, and great was the influence 
exercised by the monks of Lerins throughout the 
Middle Ages.® It will be sufficient, for this earlier 


vx. AJCkyicruq, WCC. CltZ. 
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3 Sulpicius Severus, VUa S. Martini [ F. Chamard Saint 
Paris. 1873; E. Martine, 
Hist, de Mariuouticrs, in Mimmres de la societe archiol de 
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period, to cite the names of Vincent of L6rins and 
Salvianus. 

Another important influence exercised over the 
development of monasticism in Gaul during this 
period was that of Cassian. His works were in 
reality the first monastic code in Gaul (see above, 
787'’), and, it may be said, in the whole of the 
est. He founded the monastery of St. Victor at 
Marseilles, which became renowned, and other 
monasteries also.' 

St. Caesarius, bishop of Arles, must also be 
regarded as one of the principal monastic legis- 
lators at this date." We can only mention the 
monasteries founded by Leonian m the diocese 
of Vienne, by St. Theudaire in Ishre, in the Isle 
Barbe, at Condat (St. Claude), and at St. Maurice 
of Agaune, and by SS. Romanus and Lupicinus in 
the Jura." 

(c) Britain, Ireland, the Celts. — The monastic 
life was established fairly early among the 
Celts and Anglo-Saxons, and nnderwent an 
extraordinary development among them. Its 
introduction into Great Britain was due to St. 
Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, who came to the 
island in 430 to restore ecclesiastical discipline. 
In Wales Llan Lltud, Llancarvon, Ti-Gwen, and 
Bangor soon became renowned. Some of the 
monks from these monasteries — St. Gildas, St. 
Lunain, St. Paul Aurelian, and St. Samson — 
established the monastic life in Brittany (Armor- 
ica), where it also made great advance.^ Monasti- 
cism in Ireland has much in common with that of 
Brittany, to which it seems, in fact, to owe its 
origin. The name of St. Columba and that of his 
foundation at Iona stand out conspicuous in its 
history.® Another saint whose name we must not 
forget to mention among the Celtic monks, although 
his chief foundation, Luxeuil, belonged to Gaul, is 
St. Columban, the rival and namesake of Columba. 
His Rule, inspired entirely by the principles and 
traditions of Irish monasticism, spread rapidly in 
Gaul and disputed for a time the predominance of 
that of St. Benedict.® 

(d) Spain. — In Spain the beginnings of the mon- 
astic life are somewhat obscure. The Council of 
Elvira (c. 300) makes no allusion whatever to either 
ascetics or virgins. The Peregrinatio Etherice 
belongs to the last quarter of the 4th century. It 
is the account of her journeying in the East and 
her pilgrimages to the holy places, sent to her 
nuns in Spain by a Spanish virgin named Etheria, 
or Egeria, who was, in all probabUity, abbess of 
the community to which she writes.® We find 
further traces of the ascetic and monastic life 
among the Prisoillianists of Spain, in this century. 
Priscillian gave himself out as an example of 
asceticism (see art. Peiscillianism). It has 

1 Cartulaire de Vabbaye de St. Victor dc MareeiHe, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1857. 

a Malnory, op. dt. 

3 L. Niepce, Ulle Barbe : son ancienne abbaye, Lyons, 1890 ; 
P. Benoit, tlist. de i'abbaye et de la terre de Saint-Ciaude, 
2 vols., Paris, 1890-92; B. Krusch, *Vit» Patrum Jurensium,’ 
Mon. Genn., Script. Meroo., iii. [1896-97] 125-166; Duchesne, 
*La Vie des Pferes du Jura,’ Melanges d'archeol., xviii. [1898] 
1-18; Leclercq, in DACL ii. 2 3197-3198 ; Besse, Les Moines de 
I’ancienne France Ptrwde gallo-romaine et mtrocingienne, 
Paris, 1906. 

^ A- de la Broderie, ‘ Les Monasttres celtiques aux VI® 
et VII® sitcle,’ in Annates de Bretagne, ix. [1S93] 183-209, 
379-394, de Bretagne, Rennes, 1896, i. ; J. W. WiBU- 

Bund, The Celtic Church of Wcdes, London, 1897; DACL ii.® 
8207. 

3 C. F. K. de Montalembert has devoted to the history of the 
Celtic and An;^lo-Sa.xon monasteries a large portion of Ins book, 
Les Moines d’Occident, Parts, 1860-77 ; see esp. bks. x.-xiii. ; 
see also L. Gougaud, loc. dt. 

s Seebaas, op. cit. ; Malnory, op. cit. ; L. Gougaud, ( L'CBuvre 
des Scotti dans I’Europe continentale,' in Bevue d hist. eeclts. 
ix. [1908] 21-37, 255-277 ; G. Bonet- Maury, ‘ St. OolombM et la 
fondation des monasttres irlandais,’ Rev. Hist. Ixxxiii. [1903] 
277-299. 

7 Cf. above, p. 787t. 


recently been shown that the Begula Consensoria 
Monachorum, attributed at first to Et. Augustine, 
then to a contemporary of St. Fmctuosus, prob- 
ably comes from a PriscUlianist source, in tiie 5th 
century. It is a Rule for cenobites, original in 

The Rule of St. Isidore (t 636) and that of St. 
Fmctuosus of Braga (r. 66O) also deserve mention. 
They enjoyed considerable success until the advent 
of the Rule of St. Benedict in Spain, which became 
there, as in almost the whole of the Western 
world, the only Rule for monks." 

Vigilantius, who represents the element hostile 
to the monks and ascetics, was a priest at 
Barcelona in 396. During the year 409 the in- 
vasions in Spain, as everywhere else, resulted 
in the destmction of the monasteries. Mention 
of this is to he found in the chronicles of the 
period." 

The Council of Tarragona, in 516, turned its 
attention to the monks.* St. Martin, abbot of 
Dnmio near Braga, who is known as St. Martin of 
Braga, and who had been a monk in Palestine and 
played so important a part in the history of the 
conversion of the Suevi, laboured at the restora- 
tion of the monastic life in Spain.® 

Two other bishops, SS. Leander and Isidore, 
also worked for the same end. The first wrote 
a Rule for the nse of virgins, and the second 
drew up a Rule for monks.® The latter was 
already known to St. Leander, the friend of St. 
Gregory the Great, and to Tajo, bishop of Sara- 
gossa (c. 650), the great admirer of the works of 
St. Gregory and of his Dialogues, in which the 
praises of St. Benedict are set fortli. This bishop 
did much to spread the knowledge of these works 
in Spain.® Besides these names, we find, between 
the date of the conversion of Visigothic Spain 
(587) and that of the Arab invasion (711), those of 
certain monks and hermits — the African Donatus, 
who, along with 70 monks, also from Africa, took 
refuge in the monastery of Servitanum, in the 
province of Valencia ; St. Emilian, who enjoyed a 
wide-spread cultus in Spain ; the hermit, Valerius, 
in the neighbourhood of Astorga, etc.® 

(«) Africa. — In Africa the first monastic centre 
seems to have been formed around the person of 
St. Augustine. This saint had studied the mon- 
astic life both in Rome and in Milan, and, on his 
return to Tagaste, he installed himself with some 
of his friends in a house, where they gave them- 
selves to the practices of asceticism. Ordained 
priest, he founded a second monastery at Hippo, 
where he lived himself till he was made bishop in 
396. He then transformed his episcopal dwelling 
into a monastery like those of the bishops of 
Milan, Vercelli, and others at this time, and so 
founded what w'e may call a ‘ cathedral monastery,’ 
or, as he himself called it, monasterium clericoruni. 
Others of the African episcopate soon followed this 

I Ed. iu Holste-Brockie, Codex Regulamm, i. 136 1, and in PL 
Ixvi. 993-996 ; cf. D. de Bruyne, * La Regnla consensoria : Fne 
r^le des raoines priscillianistes,’ in Recue B&ntdictine, \s.v. 
83-88. 

3 On the Regula Communis of St. Fmctuosus see T. Ilerwegen, 
’Daa Pactum des heil. Fmctuosus von Braga,’ in Kirchen- 
reehtl. Hntersuchungen, xL [1907] 71-79 ; and Leclercq, in 
DACL ii.3 3223. With regard to the Pactum ol St. Fmctuosus 
and the Pacta — a curious form of religious profession — besides 
Herwegen, see R. Klee, Die Regula Monachorum Isidore von 
Sevilla und ihr Verhdttnis zu den ubrigen abendlandischen 
Monehsregeln jener Zeit, Marburg, 1909. 

3 Cf. L^eroq, VEspagne ehrttienne, Paris, 1906, p. 213 f, 

* n. p. 241. 

4 Leclercq, in DACL ii.3 8222 ; Albers, ‘ El Monachismo prima 
di 8. Benedetto ; 11 monachisma nella Spagna,’ Rimsta stdrica 
Benedettina, ix. [1914]. 

4 Leander, Libellus ad Florentinam, in PL Ixxii. 874-894 ; 
Isidore, Regula Monachorum, in PL Ixxxiii. S67-894. 

7 Tajo of Saragossa, PL Ixxx. 720 3. 

8 Cf. Montalembert, U. I86f. ; Leclercq, L’Espagne chrHienne, 
p. 325 f. 
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example, and Hadrunietum, Uzala, Calame, Cirta, 
Mileve, and Carthage became real centres of 
monastic life. The Rc^ida pro Monai-his attri- 
buted to St. Augustine is not his under this form, 
as we have already said, but it is drawn from his 
letter (ecxi.) to religious bodies of both sexes 
living in poverty and chastity, passing their time 
in prayer and ascetic practices, and in certain 
works of charity. The counsels of the great 
bishop are characterized by the charity, discretion, 
breadth of mind, and high spirituality to which 
all his works bear witness.' We have already 
spoken of his famous treatise, de Opere Mona- 
chorum, composed in the year 400. 

The Vandal persecution was unable to destroy 
all these monasteries, but it arrested for the time 
the progress of monasticism in Africa. Byzantine 
rule (533-709) restored peace and liberty, and a true 
renaissance of religion took place, in which monas- 
ticism naturally benefited. Several new monasteries 
were founded, notably at Euspe and at Tebessa. 
The ruins of the latter still exist.'' But the 
Muhammadan invasion was to destroy monastic 
life in Roman Africa as well as Christian life in 
general. 

if] On the Danube, in the region of Noricum, 
we have to mention the wonderful work among 
those people of St. Severinus (t 482), called ‘the 
apostle of Noricum.’^ 

2 . From St. Benedict to the 13 th century. — St. 
Benedict, born at hiursia (c. 480), died at Monte 
Cassino (c. 540), deserves a place apart in the 
history of Western monasticism. The influence 
exercised by his Rule in the West may be com- 
pared to that of St. Basil in the Eaat. Having 
dwelt, at first, as a hermit among the Sabine 
mountains, he later gathered disciples round him, 
founded monasteries at Subiaco and Monte Cassino, 
and wTote a Rule which, after the lapse of two 
centuries, was to become the one monastic Rule of 
the West. It may, in fact, be said that the history 
of Western monasticism is practically identical, 
for the greater part of tlie Middle Ages, with that 
of the Benedictines.^ The Rule of St. Benedict, 
which i.s divided into 73 chapters, is written for 
cenohites, and addresses itself exclusively to those 
who follow that form of monastic life. It teaches 
tlie virtues of humility, obedience, and poverty, 
and enjoins the practice of silence, hospitality, and 
manual work. It regulates the hours for pr^er 
and laj’s down the order of the psalmody. The 
mona.'-tery forms, as it were, a little city or, better, 
a complete society provided with all its necessary 
organs. At the head of all is the abbot, assisted 
by his provo. 5 t, or prior, and his seniors, while at 
the head of every 10 monks is the dean. Then 
there are the cellarer, who is charged with the 
temporal affairs of the monastery, and the various 
other otiieials that divide between them the differ- 
ent functions necessary to the well-ljeing of the 
house. The monastery should, as far as possible, 
provide for itself and possess a garden, a mill, and 

^ Cf. Leclerc^, L'Afrique chritienne, Paris. 1904, ii. 75-77, 
and DACL ii.2 3225 f.; Besse, Le MonnehiSTne africain, 
Paris, llKK) ; Albers, ‘ II Monachismo prima di S. Benedetto ; il 
monachismo in Africa,' Ricista stdriea Bened^ttina, ix. 

2 H, Saladm, * Rapport sur une mission en Tunisie,* in 
ArchvcA des missicnxs scientifiques, 3rd ser., xiii. [18S7J 179-131 ; 
cf. C. Diehl, Souvelles archhes dfs mis'sinns scientitigues, iv, 
[1893] 331-335, also L'Afrique bt/zantine, Paris, 1896, p. 429f. 
Fora list of the monasteries cf. Leclercq, in DACL ii.3 3231, 
and L’Afrique chr^tienne, ii. 73-77. 

3 AS, Jan. i. 4S3, 497 ; L. S. le Nain de TilJemont, M4m9ire!t 
pnnr servird VhUt. eccl4s. des 6 prria. si^cles-t Paris, 1701-12, 

vvi. 

^ On St. Benedict and the Benedictines see ifabillon. opp. 

■ 'ff : G. Kratzing-'*r, Der Benediktinertjrden \tnd die Ktdtur, 
H-"idel!)er_'. 1870 : Berli^re, Melange} d'hUt. b^nMiciin^, Mared- 
~'>:i4. 1597-1902 ; Bulteau, Abr^gi de de Vordre de saint 

B^n-ust j’tsnu'd la Jin du IX^ si>cle, 2 toIs., Paris, 1684; see 
e-P. Chevalier, li^pertoire . Topo-bibliographie, s.v. *^n6dic* i 
tins.’ I 


I all the necessary oflSces and work-shops. The 
sick, too, are to be specially taken care of, and 
the monks and the oblati receive necessary in- 
struction. Gue.sts are to be received with honour. 
Those who offend against the Rule must receive 
punishment according to their deserts.' Such is, 
in summary, the Rule of St. Benedict — -a Rule 
characterized by great simplicity, but in which is 
clearly reflected that spirit of wise discretion and 
justice which was the genius of the Roman char- 
acter, while at the same time it is penetrated 
through and through by the purest spirit of 
Christian asceticism, and rivals m its discretion 
and its sublimity of view the Rule of St. Basil 
itself. 

St. Gregory (t 604), the greatest of all the popes 
of the early Middle Ages, in giving to this Rule 
the support of his authority and in recounting, in 
his Dialogues, the life and miracles of its author, 
assured its predominance over all other monastic 
Rules. He himself founded a monastery in his 
own house (the Monastery of St. Andrew, on the 
Coelian), in which the Rule of St. Benedict was 
observed, and sent to England one of its monks, 
his disciple St. Augustine, who, while commencing 
the work of converting the Anglo-Saxons, at the 
same time implanted in their midst that Rule 
which was destined to take such firm root there 
and to spread far and wide over the land. 

(a) 'England . — The Christianity established by 
St. Angnstine among the Anglo-Saxons was 
thoroughly monastic in character. In the greater 
number of towns — e.g., at Canterbury, York, 
London, Ripon, Peterborongh, etc. — the monastery 
was the centre pf the new Christianity. The 
church of the monastery became the cathedral, 
and the abbot the bishop of the diocese that was 
thus gradually formed. The kingdoms of the 
Saxon heptareny were one after another converted 
by the disciples or successors of St. Augustine, 
and the history of the four centuries extending from 
the death of St. Angnstine in 605 to the Norman 
Conquest in 1066 is one of the finest parts of the 
history of Western monasticism. * It would be 
impossible to give even a summary of it here. 
We cannot do more than cite some of the principal 
characters and the names of the chief monasteries 
that stand out in its pages. Among the former 
we have the abbots and monks Aidan, Oswald, 
Wilfrid, Theodore, Cnthbert, Benedict Biscop, 
Aldhelm, Boniface, Bede, Alcuin, Odo, Dunstan ; 
among the latter are Canterbury, Westminster, 
Malmesbury, York, Lindisfame, Ripon, Peter- 
borough, Yarrow, Wearmonth, Croyland, Whitby, 
Coldingham, Tynemouth, and Hartlepool. Even 
after the Norman Conquest in 1066 the history of 
monasticism in England does not come to an end. 
It was still flourishing in the 11 th cent., and the 
Normans, far from destroying the English monas- 
teries, founded new ones. Lanfranc and Anselm, 
archbishojis of Canterbury, re-peopled the Saxon 
monasteries with colonies of monks brought over 
from the famous abbey of Bee and from other 
Norman monasteries. Cluny, too, made several 
foundations in the country, and the Cistercians, 
in their turn, established tnemselves at Waverley, 
Rievaulx, Fountains, and many other places. 
St. Stephen Harding, who exercised so great an 
influence on the order of Citeaux and gave it 
its organization, was an Englishman. The order 

1 On the Rule of St. Benedict see the edd. and works of E. 
Schmidt (Ra'isbon, 1S91), E. Woelfflin (Leipzig, 1895), L. 
Traube (Munich, 1898), C. Butler, Morin, etc., as cited in art. 
■BenMictin=,’ in DACL ii.2 664 ; Plenkers, op. cit. 

- It is to this history of the .knglo-Saxon and Celtic monks 
that Montalembert has consecrate the greater part of his 
history of the monks of the West ; see also W. Dug^e, 
Moaahic&n Anglicamim, new ed,, London, 1S17-30; E. L. 
Taunton, Thf Engliah Black Monks of St. Benedict, 2 vols., do. 
189“ ; F. A. Gasquet, English Monastic Life, do. 1904. 
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of Savigny, wliich also had numerous foundations 
in England, was absorbed by that of Citeaux. 
But with the 14th and 15th centuries English 
monasticism began to decline.* 

(6) France. — However great the success of the 
Benedictine life in England, it may be said with 
truth, if its history be regarded as a whole, that 
France was the land of its predilection. The story 
of the Rule of St. Benedict being brought to 
Merovingian Gaul by his disciple, St. Maurus, and 
of the latter’s foundation of the abhey of Glanfeuil 
on the banks of the Loire as the first Benedictine 
monastery in that country, has been contested.** 
Whatever the truth of this question may be, it is 
certain that the Rule was introduced into France 
at an early date— from the beginning of the 7th 
cent. — and it spread there with such r^idity that 
it soon succeeded in supplanting the Rule of St. 
Columban and in imposing its anthority on all 
the monasteries. A synod held at Autun, in 670, 
speaks of it as though it were the only monastic 
Rule in existence, and that of Chalons, in 813, 
declares formally that it is followed in almost all 
the monasteries of the country.® The movement 
attained its apogee under Charlemagne, the great 
protector of the Benedictine monfe, and under 
his son, Louis le Debonnaire. The reform of St. 
Benedict of Aniane witnesses at once to the unity 
and to the vitality of Benedictine life. 

It is again in France that we must seek the 
origin of the important monastic reform of which 
Clnny was the cradle, and which, little by little, 
spread beyond the limits of France into Italy, 
Spain, England, Germany, and Poland. The abbey 
of Cluny, near Macon, was founded by William, 
Duke of Aquitaine, in 910; the monks were 
brought from the abbey of Baurae, where the 
Constitutions of St. Benedict of Aniane were 
followed ; hence the Cluniac reform sprang from 
that of the 9th century. Its first abbots, Bernon, 
Odo, Mayeul, Hugh, Odilo, and Peter the Vener- 
able, raised Cluny to the highest degi-ee of pros- 
perity and extended its influence to every country 
m Christian Europe. The work of Cluny, in the 
religious, social, and political order, was consider- 
able ; during the 10th, 11th, and a part of the 12th 
centuries it exercised an unrivalled influence on 
Christian morals and institutions. From the politi- 
cal and religious points of view, it offered to the 
popes valuable and indispensable assistance in their 
struggle against the emperors of Germany, and 
the latter, as well as the kings of France, were 
obliged, more than once, to reckon with the power- 
ful abbey. 

Among the monasteries that accepted the 
Cluniac reform and flonrished under it must be 
cited especially the great abbeys of Moissac, St. 
Martial, Uzerches, St. Jean d’Angely, St. Bertin, 
St. Germain d’Auxerre, and Vezelay in France, 
and Cava, Farfa, and S. Paolo fuori le mura in 
Italy.® 

At the very moment when the influence of Cluny 
began to decline, a new star arose on the monastic 

^ Dusfdale, op. cit.; Annales Monastici, ed. fi. R. Luard, 
Bolls series, 5 vols., London, 1864-69, and several other vols. of 
the series ; A Hist, of Engli.ih Church, ed. W. R. W. 
Stephens and W. Hunt, London, 1699-1910, ii. 273, Hi. 306 ; L. 
Janauschek, Origines Cisterciensa, Vienna, 1877, i. 22 f. 

2 C. de la Croix, FouUles arek&ol. de Vabbaye de Glanfeuil, 
Paris, 1899 ; C. Port, Diet. hUtor. de Maine-et-Lmre, do. 1879, iii. 
428-431. 

3 Hefele-Leclercq, Coneiles, iii. 1144 ; Be^, Les Moines de 
Vancienne France, Paris, 1906. 

4 P. Lorain, Essai hutorique sur Vabbaye de Cluny, IMjon, 
1839 ; J. H. Pi.^Tiot, de Vordre de Cluny, 3 vols., Paris, 
1S68 ; E- Sackur, Cluniaeenser in iArer iHreklichen tmd 
allgemeingeschichtlichen Wirksamkeit bis zur Mitte des elfUn 
Jakrh., 2 vols., Halle, 1892-94 ; Berli^re, VOrdre monastique, 
p. 188 f.; cf. Chevalier, R&pertoire : Topo-bibliographie, s.v. 

* Cluny ’ ; and esp. A. Molinier, Les Sources de Vhist. de France, 
Paris, 1901-04, I. iL 234-244. 


horixon. On 21st March 1098, Robert, abbot of 
Molesmes, founded in the diocese of Dijon the 
abbey of Citeaux, which was to become the centre 
of a new reform of Benedictine life. While Cluny, 
although careful to remain faithful to the spirit of 
St. Benedict, had become the seat of culture, of 
the liberal arts, and of letters, and had exercised 
considerable influence on the external world, 
Citeaux, under the inspiration especially of St. 
Bernard, returned to an austerer conception of the 
monastic life. All sumptuousness and solemnity, 
even in the liturgical oftices, were proscribe, 
monastic architecture was reduced to its simplest 
expression, and intellectual and artistic culture 
was set on one side, manual labour and the 
exercise of every kind of hard work taking its 
place.* 

The Cistercian reform, whose influence, while 
not to he compared with that of Cluny, was never- 
theless of considerable importance, especially 
dming the 12th cent., spread beyond France and 
took in a large number of monasteries in other 
countries. It continued to exercise its influence 
till the end of the Middle Ages, and was revived on 
a new basis in the 17th cent, in the celebrated 
reform of La Trappe under the Abb6 de Ranc6.® 

(c) Germany. — Before the introduction of the 
Benedictine Rule into Germany, monastic life was 
but feebly represented in that country. The 
Anglo-Saxon monks, SS. Pirmin and Boniface, 
with their disciples, brought to Germany, along 
writh their missionary zeal, the traditions of 
Benedictine life, which scarcely existed there at 
that TCiiod, the only known trace during the 6th 
cent, being found in the life of St. Eugendus.® 

During the 7th and 8th centuries the Celtic 
monks of St. Columban came into Germany and 
founded a number of monasteries. Among these 
we may mention St. Gall, Ebersmiinster, Moyen- 
Moutier, St. Odile, Honan (Onogia), and Aschatfen- 
burg, not to speak of those at Strassburg, Mainz, 
Cologne, Ratishon, Wurzburg, Erfurt, and Hegg- 
bach.® 

In 1185 all the Scottish monasteries of Germany 
were united to form a congregation, under the 
jurisdiction of the abbot of St. James of Ratishon, 
by Innocent ill. Gradually the numl>ers of Scoto- 
Irish monks that were at first continually coming 
into Germany began to diminish, and by the lath 
cent, they were replaced, in most of the monasteries, 
by Germans. This congregation ended by enter- 
ing that of Bursfeld and becoming one with it. 
Mention, however, is made in the 17th cent, of a 
Scottish abbot, Ogilvie by name (t 1646). 

Reichenau on Lake Constance began, in 724, a 
history glorious in moneistic annals, and Murhach, 
Fritzlar, Hersfeld, Heidenheim, and Rischofsheim 
are scarcely less famous. Fulda, in the days of its 
prosMrity, counted 100 monks among its inmates 
and became a nursing-ground for missionaries, of 
whom the chief were to play an important part in 
the history of Christian Germany. Sneh were 
Stumiius, Willibald, Wunibald, and also SS. 
Walburga, Lioha, and Thekla. Synods lield in 
tiermany in 744 and 745 discussed monastic aft'airs 
and prescribed that all monks were to live accord- 
ing to the Rule of St. Benedict. Worthy of special 

1 P. Guignard, Les Monuments primitifs de la rigle neter- 
cienne, Dijon, 1878 ; Janauschek, op. cit. ; H, d’Arbois de 
Jubainville, Etude sur Vitat inUrieur des ahhages eisterciennes. 
Paris, IS'SS ; Berlifere, op. cit. pp. 271-274 ; Chevalier, Repertoire : 
T ’■".’■.-I. ;.-p= ’ 

.■ '■ Ome). On L.a Trappe and 

!■ I. -:.fr> S'* /. t-'r’ ■' . TojM.bibUographie. e.v. 

‘ Trappe.* 

4 Ach4ry and Mabillon, Acta Sanctoniin O.S.B., i. 668; cL 
Hauck, ii. 732 f ; Heimbucher, i. 22G. 

4 A. Bellesheim, Gesch. der kathol. Kirche in Irland. 3 vols., 
Mainz, 1830-91, i. 338 f., 586 f., ‘Die Benediktinerstiftungen in 
dem Rheinland,' in Studien und llittheilungen, ix. [1888] 446 1. 
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mention in this connexion is the Synod of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 802, famous for the le^lation which it 
laid down for the monks. Under Dukes Ottilo and 
Tassilo, no fewer than 29 cloisters were founded, 
some of which have left a name behind them in 
history — e.g., Te^emsee, Benediktbeuern, Polling, 
Wessobrunn, l 6 remsmunster, Schamitz, and 
Metten. 

Charlemagne and Louis the Pious were the great 
protectors of the Benedictine monks. At their 
courts were to be seen Alcuin, Adalhard, Wala, 
Angibrau, Arn, Ansegise, Paul the Deacon, and, 
above all, Benedict of Aniane, the great monastic 
reformer. The Cluniac reform found its way also 
to Germanj-, where it commenced a new era of 
activity and pro.sperity for the monastic life. The 
monasteries of Eeichenau, St. Maximin of Trhves, 
Echternach, St. Emmeran of Eatisbon, Tegemsee, 
St. Maurice of Magdeburg, and Weissenburg 
flourished anew under its protection. Einsiedein, 
whose patron was St. Meinrad, a hermit who died 
in 861, became likewise the centre of an important 
monastic reform,' which extended to the abbeys of 
Petershausen, Disentis, Pfaffers, St. Blaise and 
Muri, Hohentwiel, Kempten, Ebersberg, and 
Eheinau (near Schaffliausen). The monastery of 
St. Emmeran of Eatisbon in its turn introduced 
its own customs into the monasteries of St. Peter 
of Salzburg, Tegernsee, Priill, Weltenburg, and 
several others. Ulrich of Eatisbon (or of Cluny, 
t 1093) vas one of the most active agents in the 
Cluniac movement in Germany and Switzerland. 

Hirsau, or Hirschau, founded about 830, was 
also of great importance from the monastic point 
of \ iew. The constitutions of this monastery were 
adopted by 150 other monasteries. Hirschau, as 
well as Cluny, ottered valuable assistance to St. 
Gregory vil. in his struggle against investitures 
and against the abuses among the clergy. Like 
the great Burgundian abbey, it also had much 
influence on art, architecture, and culture in 
general. The reform of Hirschau, wliile keeping 
its own spirit intact, was, to a large extent, 
inspired by that of Cluny. The annals of the 
abbey were written by Tritliemius and Baselius.'' 

Another reform, w'hich, like that of Hirschau, 
drew much of its inspiration from Cluny, while 
keeping certain special characteristics of its own, 
made itself felt not only in Italy, the land of its 
birth, but in Germany also. This was the reform 
inaugurated by the monastery of Fructuaria 
(Friidelle), near Turin, founded in 1003. Its con- 
stitutions were adopted by many Italian monas- 
teries and in Germany, notably by tlie monasteries 
of Gorze, St. Maximin of Treves, St. Blaise, in 
the Black Forest, and by Muri, Garsten, Gottweig, 
Lam bach, etc.* 

Besides the.se reforms issuing from within the 
monastic order itself, mention must be made of 
the ellort.s made by ecclesiastical councils to bring 
back the monasteries to the practice and observance 
of tlie Eule. In particular may be cited the 
Synod of Eouen (1074), and those of Poitiers (1078), 
Eome (1083), London ( 1112 ), and Paris (1212-13). 
The decrees of the last council, which received the 
approbation of Innocent III., exercised a great 
influence on the monastic order as a whole. The 
4th Council of the Lateran (1215) establi.shed rules 
that are still in force at the present day, especially 
■is regards the convoking of general chapters — a 

I OnEmsioiUn seeAnnales Einridleiistt, in Pertz, Jf wi. r/«. 
Script ill flSiOJ 115 £F ; Chevalier, Ktjiertuire: Topo- 
t'hliopraphif’, c.v. ‘ Einsiedelu.’ 

- -J- Tritheinius, Chrontr-m Mmiasterii HirMvgiemis^ Basel, 
p. Gufke, Ausbreitunj der Birschauer Uegel durch 
Kbjfler Ikutschlands, Halle, 1877 ; d. Heimbucher, i, Z53, 
note 2. 

s Albert, Ititrsuchuiipen zu den atUsten Mtmchsgewohn- 
hrite.i, Mimioh, 1906 ; cf. Heimbucher, i. 256 ; Berliire, L’Ordre 
.iwyiactiqur^ p. 1^. 


kind of monastic council, composed of abbots and 
delegates from the various monasteries, wherein 
are discussed matters relating to the discipline and 
general interests of the monastic life.' 

3 . From the 13 th to the 20 th century. — In the 
I3th cent., w'hilst monasticism, in spite of all these 
attempts at reform, continued to decline, new 
forms of the religious life arose which answered 
better perhaps to the spirit of the age, but which 
none the less drew numerous souls athirst for 
perfection and formed a current which, although 
not actually inimical to the ancient monastic insti- 
tutions, was nevertheless very distinct from it. 
Such were the great Dominican and Franciscan 
orders and a few other religious families inspired 
with the same principles. No other attempt at 
monasticism that was really original and powerful 
remains to be considered, wdth the possible excep- 
tion of the congregation of St. Maur. Hence it 
will be sufficient to give a brief outline of the 
principal characteristics of moTiastic history during 
the last centuries of the Middle Ages. 

The great schism of the West and the Hundred 
Years’ War dealt another terrible blow to the 
monastic orders, but the attempts at reformation 
were not less numerous than in the preceding 
centuries. The Council of Constance (1414-18) 
consecrated some of its decrees to the reformation 
of the Benedictine order, and was the factor that 
inspired a great meeting, comprising 131 abbots 
of various monasteries, which was hmd at Peters- 
hansen in 1417. In 1418 Pope Martin v. sent the 
abbot of Subiaco, Nicholas Seyringer, to Melk, the 
great Austrian abbey, to lay the foundation of 
that restoration of monastic life. The enterprise 
was successful, and a great number of the monas- 
teries of Austria, Bavaria,' and Swabia rallied to 
the movement — inter alia, Mariazell, Seitten- 
stetten, St. Peter of Salzburg, Kremsmiinster, 
St. Emmeran of Eatisbon, Braunau, Tegemsee. 
The great Italian abbeys of Subiaco and Farfa 
also accepted this refomiation. In other respects 
all these monasteries remained independent and 
did not form a real congregation.* 

The Council of Trent dealt with the question of 
monasteries as it did with all other Christian 
institutions. The 25th Session (3rd Dec. 1563) 
treats de regularibus et monialihus, renews the 
decree of Innocent ill. and of the 4th Lateran 
CouncO, unites the exempt monasteries to form 
congregations, institutes, general chapters, and 
cloisters, and legislates concerning visitors, presi- 
dents of congregations, novices, and the election of 
superiors and nuns ; in a word, it establishes a col- 
lection of rules and laws concerning the monastic 
life.* Congregations were immediately after 
founded on those principles.* 

Even more important than the Melk reforma- 
tion, so far at least as Geimany is concerned, was 
that of Bursfeld. Founded in 1003 on the banks 
of the Weser and colonized by Corby, this abbey 
wa.s destined to play an important part in 
monastic history from the 15th century. John 

1 We have already seen that, e^ en as far bauk as the time of 
St. Pachomius, the endeavour was made to unite monasteries in 
a species of federation ; another example of this occurs in the 
9th cent., under the authority of St. Benedict of Aniane. But 
it is not, in reality, till the ilth cent, that we And among the 
Cistercians the usage of jjeneral chapters properly so called. 
Prom the Cistercians the practice pa^ed to the Benedictines, 
and from them to other orders (cf. Berli^re, ‘ Chapitrea 
jfen^raux,’ in Mt^langes ci’hist. binhlictinPy 4th ser., Maredaous, 
1902, p. 52ff., and He'mbucher, i. 274 f,). 

2 A. Schram, Chrouicon MeUicen^ey Vienna, 1702; M. Kropff, 
Bibliotheca Uicensvs, do. 1746 ; F. Keiblinger, Ge^eh. des 
Benedictineretxftes Melk, 2 vols., do. 1861, 1869; Berli^re, *La 
R^forme de Melk au XV* si^cle,’ in Revue Binidictine, xii. [18951 
204 fl. 

5 Petrus ab Audomaro (Walloncapello), Institutionum monos- 
ticarum secundum Concilium Tr^entinum Decreta, Cologne, 
1584. 

4 See tile list in Heimbucher, i, 300 f. 
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Dederoth (f 1439), who had already reformed the 
abbey of Clus, took Bursfeld in hand in 1433 and 
also Kheinhausen. The three monasteries remained 
closely united. In 1446 the abbot of Bursfeld 
became the president of the congregation. The 
constitutions show a solid organization, with 
general chapters, visitors, and every means of safe- 
guarding the olwervance of piety and regularity. 
The success of this reformation grew from day to 
day. The cardinal of Cusa,^ Nicholas v., and 
Pius n. became its ardent promoters. At the 
death of Abbot Johann von H^en (1469) the con- 
gregation numbered 36 monasteries, which later 
increased to 230. In 1579 the abbey of Bursfeld, 
which up to this time had been the head-house of 
the congregation, went over to Protestantism under 
the influence of Julius of Brunswick, and the 
congregation was itself secularized in 1803.^ 

We have already spoken of the monastic origins 
in Spain. For a long time the Rule of St. Isidore 
was observed in that country, side by side with 
that of St. Benedict. The Synod of Coyaca (1050) 
prescribed that either the Role of St. Isidore 
or that of St. Benedict should be observed in aU 
monasteries in Spain. Not many years later, 
however, the influence of Cluny began to be felt 
and to spread throughout Spain ; gradually it pre- 
dominated, until it finally eliminated the obser- 
vance instituted by St. Isidore. In the 14th and 
15th centuries two important congregations rose 
up, those of Valladolid (1390) and Monserrat 
(1492). The latter made foundations in Portugal, 
Peru, and Mexico.® The movement of the claust- 
rales at Saragossa and at Tarragona were less 
buTOrtant.* 

The Low Countries were a monastic land for 
centuries. Wilfrid of York, on the occasion of a 
journey to Rome in 678, having been thrown on 
the shores of Friesland, was there welcomed with 
great warmth. After his return to his monastery 
at Ripon, he sent over Willibrod, one of his monks, 
who established himself at Utrecht, and became 
the meat apostle of Friesland, having St. Boniface 
as a fellow-labourer for some time. Other mission- 
aries soon came from Iona, and, like England, the 
country became Christian and monastic at the 
same time. The most celebrated of these founda- 
tions was the monastery of Echternach.® 

The Reformation in Germany in the 16th cent, 
led to the expulsion of the monks from their 
monasteries, the closing of monastic buildings, and 
the handing over of their revenues to laymen, and 
especially to Protestant princes. A great number 
were sacked. It has been calculated that in the 
Peasant War more than 1000 monasteries and 
castles were destroyed. A few monasteries were, 
however, saved from the general ruin (cf. Heim- 
bucher, i. 295). 

In England the effects of the Protestant Refor- 
mation were stilt more terrible for the monasteries. 
In 1524 the Holy See had caused Cardinal Wolsey 
to make a visitation of the monasteries, and one 
of the consequences of this general visit was their 
confiscation and almost complete secularization by 
Henry vill. and his minister Thomas Cromwell 
(1534). Elizabeth finished the work of destruction 
in 16W. Scotland’s turn came later on (1559- 

r For this great man’s influence in the reformation of the 
monasteries of Germany, Switzerland, and Spain, »‘f. Heirn- 
bucher, i. 21)2, note. 

2 On Bursfeld see J. G. Leuckfeld Antiquitateg Eursfeldeages, 
Leipzig and Wolfenbuttel, 1713 ; Beriifere, ‘ La Congregation de 
Bursfeld,’ in Mevue Benedictine, \\i. (1&99] SCOf., 385 {., 4Slf., 
550 f. 

3 H^lyot, vi. 236 f. ; Curiel, Conjregatio Hispar^henedictina ; 
cf. Studien und Mittkeilungen, xxv., xxvi., xxvii. 

4 B^se, Recue Benedictine, xvii. [1000] 275 f. 

5 0. Reiners, Die St. WillibTod-St‘ftvng in Echtcmach, 
Kohternach, IbOo ; Heimbucher, i. 233; Chevalier, Repertoire: 
TopQ-bibliographvs, s.v. ‘Echtemacb.’ 


1560), In all it has been estimated that 578 
monasteries, of wliich 63 were Benedictine, were 
confiscated. Besides the falls and lamentable defec- 
tions there were not wanting monks who became 
martyrs, and whopaid with their lives their fidelity 
to their vows.^ Benedictine life was maintained 
throughout ail these centuries of persecution, and 
the AjQglo-Benedictine congregation has preserved 
the inheritance of its ancestors to the present 
day. 

The Reformation which destroyed the monas- 
teries in England and Germany did not succeed 
in establishing itself in France. There the monas- 
teries held out. The 17th cent, was marked by an 
important monastic restoration, the Benedictine 
congregation of SS. Vannes and Hydulphus in 
Lorraine and that of St. Maur in France. These 
two congregations, with an end and a constitution 
that were similar, had for their common object to 
re-establish a stricter mode of observance in Bene- 
dictine monasteries and to bring back the monks 
to the rigorous practices of the Benedictine Kule. 
The very large part played by the congregation of 
St. Maur in intellectual work bore splendid fruits 
and helped to found a school of erudition that has 
given to Fiance a Mabillon and a Montfaucon, a 
Denys de Sainte-Marthe, a d’Achery, a Constant, 
a Ruinart, etc. — a school that has never been 
equalled.® 

A certain number of new orders which practised 
the monastic life and accepted the Rule of St. 
Benedict as their fundamental guide may be re- 
garded as branches of the Benedictine order. 
We can give only a very brief outline of their 
history here. 

(а) Sylvestrines . — The first of these orders sprung 
from the Benedictine trunk is the Sylvestrines, so 
called from the name of its founder, Sylvester 
Gonzelin, of the family of Gozzolini (t 1267). In 
1227 he retii’ed to Osimo and followed the Rule of 
St. Benedict, adding new austerities, until in a 
short time a few ancient monasteries took their 
place under the new discipline. At the time of 
its greatest prosperity it comprised 56 monasteries, 
the greater part of which were in Italy and a few 
in Portugal and Brazil. At the present day this 
number is greatly diminished. The church of St. 
Stephen del Cacco in Rome now belongs to them. 

(б) Cdestines. — The Celestines are a more im- 
portant branch than the Sylvestrines. They owe 
their foundation to the pope of that name, St. 
Celestine v., who at first was a hermit on Monte 
Morone in the Abruzzi, and then at Mt. 
Majella. He endeavoured to combine under one 
manner of life the cenobitic principle of the Bene- 
dictines and the practices of the anchoretic life. 
When he became pope, he protected and favoured 
the order which he h^ founded, approved of its 
constitutions, and accorded it many privileges. 
His congregation, having made numerous founda- 
tions in Italy, ^read, into France, Saxony, Bohemia, 
and the Low Countries. It possessed 150 monas- 
teries, of which 96 were in Italy and 21 in France.® 

(c) Olivetans. — The Olivetans were founded by 
Bernard Tolomei (t 1348), a professor of Law at 
Siena, who, in company with a few companions, 
retired to Moimt Oliveto, some leagues from Siena, 

1 A. Savine, English 3Iona'>teries on the Eie of the Dissolution, 
Oxford, 1909; Gasquet, Henry Yiii. and the Engli^, Monas- 
tenes, Ijondou, 1888 ; Taunton, op. cit. 

2 On St. Vannes and St. Hydulphus congregation see 
Helyot, vi. 272 f.; on St. Maur, ib. p. 286; Heimbucher, i. 
305 f.; B. Pez, Bibliotheca Bcnedictino-Alauriana, seu de ortu, 
viiiset scriptis patrum Benedictinorurn e congr. S. Mauri in 
E^anda, Au^bui^, 1716 ; P. Le Cerf de la Vi^viile, Biblio- 
th^que historique et critique des auteurs de la congr, de St. 
Maur, The H^ue, 1726, etc.; cf. Heimbucher, i. 305; Cheva- 
lier, Repertoire : Topo-bibliographie, s.v. ‘B6nedictins.’ 

3 CobI. Telers di Manfredonia, Bietorie degli uommi illustri 
per santitd del ordine dei Cele'ftini, Bologna, 1648 ; on Cdestine 
V. cL AS, May, iv. 418-537, and Heimbucher, L 279. 
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whence his congreMtion takes its name. They 
lived as hermits, following the Rule of St. 
Benedict in so far as its main principles are con- 
cerned. Pope John xxil. gave his approbation 
to their constitutions. Fourteen years after its 
foundation more than 100 monasteries, including 
Monte Cassino, had rallied to this m(^e of life. 
Their principal monasteries were those of San 
Miniato in Florence, and Settignano and S. Fran- 
cesco Romana at Rome. Among their members 
are counted 4 cardinals, 5 archbishops, 30 bishops, 
and a few savants, such as Lancelotti, Bianehieri, 
etc.' 

(d) Humilinti, Pulsano, and Monte Vergine . — 
Three other orders or congregations— the Humi- 
liati, Pulsano, and Monte Vergine— are also off- 
shoots in Italy of the Benedictine tree. The first 
was founded in the 12th cent., with the aid of St. 
Bernard, by St. John Oldrado (t 1159) near Cosmo, 
but later they joined the partisan demagogues of 
Arnold of Bre.scia and then the Waldenses. St. 
Charles Borromeo made a futile attempt to reform 
them ; the rebel monks tried to get rid of the saint 
by endeavouring to farin'' about his death, and were 
consequently suppressed by St. Pius V. in 1571.- 
Tiie order of Pulsano, which never made any 
great progress, was founded in Apulia by St. John 
de Matera (t 1139).® That of the Gnilhelmites, 
or hermit Benedictines of Monte Vergine, was 
founded by a friend of St. John de Matera— St. 
William (Lat. Guilielmus) of Vercelli {t 1142), who 
had at first lived as a hermit on Monte Vergine, 
in the neighbourhood of Naples. He had a cer- 
tain number of followers, and built several other 
monasteries in Italy and even as far ofl' as Sicily. 
The monastery of Monte Vergine became and 
has remained the centre of a very flourishing 
pilgrimage.'* 

(e) Fontavellane. — Among the reforms in the 
Benedictine order wc must not omit to mention 
that of Fontavellane under the inspiration of 
Dominic of Foligno (+ 1031) at Faenza in Umbria. 
St. Peter Damian (■) 1072) was its most powerful 
and most fervent promoter, and St. Dominic le 
Cuiras.se (‘ the armoured’) is also one of its glories. 
Its Rule added new austerities to those of St. 
Benedict’s. In 1570 it was united to tbe Camal- 
dolese.® 

(/) CamaldMese. — This was one of the most 
nuiucrous and most powerful of the congregations 
of the Benedictine order. They e.^sayed to combine 
the cenobitic with the anchoretic mode of life. At 
one time they numbered 2000 monks, and their 
history is intermingled with the most important 
events of the Church in Italy in the 1 Ith century. 
Their founder was St. Romuald (t 1027), who 
was at first abbot of San Apollinare in Classe at 
Ravenna, and w ithdrew thence to Campo Maldoli 
(whence the name ‘Camaldoli’ or ‘ Camaldolese ’) 
in the Apennine-s with a colony of hermit.'-.'’ 

(y) Vallmnhrosn order of Vallombrosa was 
founded by St. .John Gualbert (t 1073) at Vallom- 
brosa in Tuscany. The founder, who was not 
ignorant of the attempt of the Camaldolese, also 
took uji the idea of uniting the anchoretic life with 
the cenobitic mode, basing his plan on the Rule of 

1 S. Lancelotti, Huitorice OUvetance, Venice, 1623 ; Hiilvot 

vi. liijf. ^ I 

2 For the Humiliati cf. P. Sabatier, S. Franfois d'Assigf, 
Paris 1891, p. 158 (Ensr. tr , Ixmdon, 1901); H. Tiraboschi, 
Mi-mi'i ic deijh Humihati, Mo.iena, 1766 ; Vetera Hnmiliatorum 
Mont'ine/da, 3 vols., Milan, 1766-69 ; Helyot, vi. 152 f. 

sHeUot, vi. 137 f. 

■> T C'osto, Slaria deW oriijtne del S. huejo di Home Vergine, 
Venice. IG91 ; G. Giordano, Croniche di Monte Vergine, Naples. 
16ts; Helyot, vi. 122 f. 

' R. Biron, Vie de Saint Pierre Damien, Paris, ISKiS. 

® .1. Fiorentinus, Hirtoriarvm CarnaldtUe'ngivtn, etc., ' 
Florence^ J575 ; G. Grand!, Diseertationee Camaldnlenses, I 
I.i’cc.i, l,c. ; cf. Chevalier, Repertoire: Topo-tnt>liographie,s.v, 1 
‘Caiualdnles.’ 1 


St. Benedict. 'This congregation, like that of the 
Camaldolese, also played an important part under 
Leo IX. and St. Gregory vil. in the reformation of 
the Church in its fight against simony.' 

(A) Grammont and Fontevravit. — France, which, 
in Ciuny and Citeaux, had given birth to the two 
most illustrious reformations of the Benedictine 
order, has still two more interesting attempts to 
its credit, although of much less importance — the 
order of Grammont and that of Fontevrault. The 
first resembles the Camaldolese order. Its founder, 
St. Stephen of Mnret, near Limoges (t 1142), where 
he lived a very mortified life, withdrew to Grand- 
mond, or Grammont, a place which was at that 
time a desert in the same country. His order w’as 
more or less of a success in France, and at one 
time numbered about 60 monasteries.® Fontevrault 
(Fans Ebraldi), in the Department of Maine-et- 
Loire, gave its name to the order founded by 
Robert d’Arbrissel, who renewed an ancient in- 
stitution, namely, that of double monasteries.® 
The founder’s influence as a missionary and 
preacher was enormous, and at his death 3000 
monks and nuns were united under his guidance. 
His Rule spread to England and Spain, but Fonte- 
vranlt remained the principal house. The most 
rigorous discipline maintained the spirit of St. 
Robert in the monasteries thus brought together.* 

There were also a few partial reformations that 
arose in certain great abbeys which we might 
call monastic capitals, Chaise-Dieu, L’Abbaye de 
Clnse, Sasso-Bigno, Sanve Majour, Le Bee, Thiron, 
Savigny, Saint-Sulpice, and Cadonin.® 

(») Mechifarists. — The Mechitarists represented 
one of the most curious attempts at reform in the 
Benedictine order. Mechitar (Mcchithar or Me- 
khitar, + 1749) was an Armenian who, with the 
object of enlightening his fellow-countrymen con- 
cerning the Roman Catholic Church, resolved to 
found an order consecrated to the work of the 
mission and the education of youth and the com- 
position or the translation of Catholic works. In 
Armenia he was subjected to long persecutions on 
the part of the schismatics, but, far from being 
discouraged, he succeeded in founding his congrega- 
tion in Armenia. His most celebrated foundation, 
however, was in the island of St. Lazarus, near 
Venice ; it became a very active centre for 
Armenian studies. The monastery of Vienna, 
founded in 1810, is also celebrated for its printing- 
press and its seminary. 

(j) Carthusians. — The Carthusians, like the 
Camaldolese, represent a mixture of the anchoretic 
and the eremitic modes of life in Western monas- 
ticisni. St. Bruno, their founder, withdrew to 
the desert of the Chartreuse (whence the name 
‘Carthusian’) in the diocese of Grenoble, France, 
where he established a little colony of hermits, 
whose successors have succeeded in keeping together 
and maintaining their traditions down to the 
present day. A great number of foundations were 
made throughout all the nations of Europe. In a 
Carthusian monastery each monk lives in his own 
cell and cultivates his little garden. They come 
together only for divine office iii choir, for confer- 
ence, or for ch.ipter, and on certain days they meet 
in the common refectory and for the weekly walk. 
They have always been noted for their fervour, 

' V. S'milus, Catalofjus virorum Ulusirium coTigregatvmi* 
VallisVinbrosce, Rome, 1693; Helyot, v. 29Sf. 

2 J. Lev4tque, Annale^ ordinis Grandi-MontensiSy Troyra, 1662. 

3 On the double monasteries cf. Mary Bateson, *On^n and 
earlv fIibtor\ of double Monasteries,’ Trans, of the Royal Hist. 
S'jciFft/, xiii. 137-198 ; J. Varin, ‘Memoire surles causes de 
dis.Mdences entre rejfiise bretonne et I’tghse romaine,’ 3IA1BL 
\.(1S33] 165 f. 

* H. Nicquet, Hist, de Vordre de Fonterrand, Ansrers, 1586, 
Paris, 1642; M. Cosnier, Fontis Ebraldi *'Xordium, Masaerano, 
1641. 

^ For tbe details cf. Heimbacher, L 265. 
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and among tliem there have been a few ascetic 
witers of high merit. Some of their chapter- 
houses are celebrated for their architectural beauty 
and for the art treasures which they contain.^ 

The 19th cent, was one of restoration for monas- 
ticism. While in England, Germany, Austria, and 
Italy the ancient monastic congregations and the 
great abbeys were maintained in spite of all diffi- 
culties, some attempts at monastic restoration were 
made in France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and 
America. It will suffice to refer the reader to the 
article ‘Benedictine Order,’ in CIS ii. 443-465, for 
a fuller account of these attempts (cf. Heimbucher, 
i. 600 ). 

V. Conclusion. — In an article that must 
necessarily be brief, we have been able to give 
only a very short summary or historical outline. 
To give it any degree of completeness one should 
study in detail the influence exercised by the monks 
on the Church and on society in general ; consider 
what has been their work of sanctification, of 
charity, of apostleship ; enumerate the services 
which they have rendered to civilization as savants, 
litterateurs, artists, agriculturists, and, at times, 
as politicians. It would then be seen that, although 
vowed by their monastic profession to a life of 
retreat and renunciation, which is the kernel of 
their vocation, the monks have accomplished a 
work that has been equalled by no other society 
down to the present day. 

If this rdsume of monastic history had any pre- 
tensions to completeness, some mention should here 
be made of the nuns, in whose ranks are found 
characters as remarkable as those of Lioba, Mech- 
tild, Gertrude, Hildegarde, Boswitba, and others. 
From the historical point of view, however, this 
is unnecessary. The nuns brought no new element 
into the monastic life, but were content to follow 
in the footsteps of the monks under the influence 
of the great reformers of the monastic order. 

IdTERATiTRS. — 11. BeHltre, L’Ordre mmastique da originea 
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MONASTICISM (Buddhist). — i. The mon- 
astic order. — The monastic order in Buddhism, as 
instituted by Gautama Buddha himself, was not 
essentially a new creation in India, but was derived 
from ancient Hindn usage and practice. Separa- 
tion from the world, in the solitary existence of a 
hermit or ascetic or in regulated communities, had 
been almost from time immemorial a characteristic 
feature of Indian life. In adopting the principle of 
monastic rule and self-discipline as the basis of his 
religious system, and defining this as the sole way of 
religions attainment, the Buddha presented to his 

I A. Mirseus, Origines monaste riorum Carthusianorum per 
orbem itniversum, Cologne, 1609; G. Corbin, Hist, saerie de 
f ordre des Chartreux, Paris, 1653 ; C- Le Couteubc, Annales 
Ordinis Cartusiensis, new ed., 8 vols., Neuville-sous-Montreoil, 
1888-91 ; on bibliography of the Carthusians cf. Chevalier, 
R^rtoire: Topo-bibliograpbie, s.v. ‘Chartreux.’ 


hearers no new doctrine or ideal, but urged and 
enforced a duty familiar to them from the teaching 
of their own sacred books. The distinctive feature 
of the BuddhLst order, in which it was difterentiated 
from its predecessors, and to which, in large part 
at least, it owed its wide extension and success, 
was the removal of all restrictions of caste. 
Membership of the order was open to all from the 
highest to the lowest, without distinction of race 
or birth. All alike were bound by the vow of 
poverty, relinquished all personal or individual 
possession of worldly goods, and sought in medita- 
tion and spiritual endeavour that deliverance from 
the bonds of existence and misery which, the 
Buddha taught, could never be achieved in the 
turmoil and distraction of a life in the world. To 
indicate, therefore, the life of renunciation and 
strenuous pursuit of the highest aim to which they 
pledged themselves the monks were known as 
bhiksus, ‘ beggars,’ Sramanas or h'amaneras, 

‘ endeavourers,’ the latter term being given to the 
novices or junior monks, and sthaviras, ‘ elders,’ to 
those who were the senior or ruling members in 
the monasteries. The community of monks as a 
whole was known as the Sahgha, or order, and 
with the Buddlia himself and the Dhartna, the 
sacred rule or law, formed a Buddhist triad, each 
member of which was idealized and invested with 
a sacred character, and ultimately became the 
object of a definite worship.* On the sculptures 
the Sangha is represented as a man holding a lotus 
in his hand, the symbol of stainless purity. 

In inception and intention the monasteries were 
not the established homes of the monks. To the 
latter no permanent abodes were assigned, hut 
they were to follow the wandering life of an 
ascetic or beggar, dependent for their livelihood 
upon the gifts of the laity, their only shelter 
the trees of the forest, or booths constructed of 
leaves and branches {pnnf.aiald, pannasald). Only 
during Vassa ( Far^a), the season of the rains, when 
travelling became impracticable or could be prose- 
cuted only at the grave risk of injury to living 
beings, was it incumbent upon them to remain in 
a definite place or a permanent building. Caves, 
either natural or artificially excavated in the rock, 
seem to have been among the favourite dwelling- 
places of the early Buddhist monks. Gautama is 
represented as giving permission for five different 
kinds of abodes [paiicha lendni) : ‘ I allow you, O 
Bhikkhus, dwellings of five kinds, viharas, addha- 
yogas, storied dwellings, attics, eaves.’ ^ The nriore 
elaborate and permanent dwellings were, in the 
first instance, apparently always the gifts of 
wealthy laymen, who desired in this way to do 
honour to Gautama himself or to the order which 
he had founded. A usual name for the larger 
monasteries was sahghdrdma, the abode or delight 
of the Sangha ; and the term vihdra was employed 
also to denote the temple where the images were 
enshrined, in a buBdmg which, in the great 
monasteries at least, was usually distinct from 
the main hall. 

It became necessary, moreover, at an early date 
to place restrictions upon the absolute freedom of 
entrance into the order. Such restrictions took 
the form of the prohibition of admission to those 
suffering from any mental or bodily defect, as the 
blind or lame, and to the vicious in habit or life, 

1 Thus in the ‘three-refuge formula’ which every candidate 
for admission into the order was required to repeat the Saihgha 
is personifi^, and to each in succession the suppliant applies 
for protection and aid : Buddharh ^aranarh gackchhdmi, Dhar- 
math iararyxyh gavhchhdmiy Sahghaih iararj^rh gachchhami, 
‘I seek refuge in the Buddha, the Religion, and the Order* 
(Mahdv. i. 12. 4). 

2 Chullav. vi. 1. 2 ; SBE xx. 158 ; cf. Mahav. L 30. 4, 
where these are term^ ‘ extra allowances’ ; atppiayoga is ex- 
plained by the commentator to mean a gold-coloured Bengali 
house. 
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gamblers and those involved in debt.' The consent' 
of parents also was required in the case of a minor. 
No distinction or priority of caste, however, was 
ever recognized in Buddhism, although it seems to 
have been true that the earliest converts were for 
the most part Bralimans. Inasmuch as in and 
through the order alone was final deliverance to 
be attained, it was an essential feature of the 
Buddha’s gospel that no accident of birth should 
hinder a man from entering upon and prosecuting 
the path that led to salvation, to nirvana. It was 
impossible for the layman to work out his own 
salvation while in the world, fettered by its ordi- 
nances and under the spell of its attractions. He 
must renounce the world and become a monk, that, 
undistracted and at leisure, he might pursue the 
highest ends and win for himself final deliverance. 

The earliest ceremony of admission to the 
monastic order appears to have been as simple as 
possible, and confined to a recital of the ‘ three- 
refuge formula,’ together with a declaration on the 
part of the applicant of his desire to become a 
monk. At first Gautama himself received and 
admitted all candidates. Later he entrusted this 
right to the monks themselves, each monk being 
permitted to ordain one novice. This rule again 
was found to be too strict, and ultimately the 
only limit to the number that a monk might 
himself receive was the condition of efficient 
oversight.’' 

On admission the candidate provided himself 
with the usual alnisbowl and the appropriate three 
v^tments (trirhlvara) which constituted almost 
his sole possessions.’* The colour of the robes 
seems to have been originally dull red or reddish- 
yellow, as worn by most of the Hindu ascetics, but 
varies at the present time in different countries ; 
in the south it is usually yellow. They were to be 
made in patches or tom pie( cs, like the rice-fields 
of Magadha.'* Besides the alm.showl the ordained 
monk carried also with him a staff, a razor and 
tooth-pick, and a water-strainer, the la^t in oidci 
to ensure that no living creature should inadver- 
tently he de.itroyed by him when drinking. The 
use of the rotary in addition was a practice of later 
origin. Frequently the robes were the gift to the 
Budilha or his di'ciplc.s of wealthy laymen, who 
sought to secure ineiit for theni-selves by- generosity 
to the order. 

Upon converts from other sects «ho came 
desiring to receive iipasampa/lil a probation 
i/iariram, ‘sojonin,’ ‘delay’) of four months 
was imposed. I'ire-worshippers and Jatilas (wear- 
ing the jatd, i.e. with matted hair), however, were 
to be accepted fortjiwith, on the ground of their 
orthodox belief; Saky.as also, because of their 
kinship with the Buddlia.’ 

The daily routine of monastic life admitted of 
little variation. The ilay began early with recita- 
tion and prayers, followed by the regular round 
for alms. Silently and uith downcast eyC' the 
monks moved in proces.sion and presented them- 
selves before the householders’ doors, to receiie 
whatever food might be placed in their Imwl.s. 
For this they were not allowed to make request, 
as the Brahman students and ascetics were accus- 
tomed to do. Whatever was bestowed they were 
to accept with gratitude ; if no gift were oll'eied, 
they were to pass on to another house without 
showing resentment. On their return a .simple 
noon-day meal was followeil by rest and meditation, 
the day closing with service and recitations in the 
temple or hall of the monastery. In most of the 
r Mahdr. i. 39-76. 

2 Ih. .t2. 5 j. See art. Initiation ('Buddhist). 

5 The reiTuIations » ith regard to clothing appear to hai e been 
in part polemical and directed against the Jain ascetH’S, who 
went aijout ur.r lathed. 

^ .Will, nr liii 1C, ; p 33 , 


monasteries regular instruction wa.s given to the 
srdmaneras, or junior monks, and an elementary 
education was tints available for tlie entire male 
population. Tliere were no public services, how- 
ever, within the monasteries, nor any worship in 
the usual sense of the term. Only in Vassa did the 
monks ordinarily engage in preaching, or place 
themselves at the service of the laity for the read- 
ing of the Scriptures or prayer. Twice a month at 
the new and full moons on the nposatha days, the 
days of abstinence and fasting, the pratimoksa,^ or 
confession of sin, was to be formally recited at a 
full chapter of the monks. Later a weekly recita- 
tion was instituted, which included the inter- 
mediary days, on the seventh and twenty-first of 
the lunar month. " 

In intention and practice, therefore, the Sahgha 
formed a brotherhood, within which no distinction 
was made of rank or birth ; age, learning, and seni- 
ority formed the only title to authority and respect. 
The control of the monasteries was in the hands 
of the sthaviras, the elders or senior monks. The 
upddhydyas or dchdryas were ordained members 
of the fraternity, of some years’ standing, qualified 
by character and learning to give instruction and 
to conduct the recitations and prayers. The novices 
or junior monks were required to devote themselves 
to study, to perform the necessary services of the 
monastery buildings, to wait upon the senior monks, 
and sometimes to attend them when they moveil 
abroail. All alike pledged themselves to obey the 
rules and discipline of the order. There were, 
however, no irrevocable vows. The monk was 
free at any time without blame to discard his robes 
and return to the world. In this way in some 
Buddhist countries the entire male population 
passed through the monastery schools, and for a 
longer or shorter period wore tlie yellow vestments. 
By his return to the world the monk definitely 
desisted from Ins endeavour to secure for himself 
deliverance from sufi'ering and misery ; for only 
within the order, according to the teaching of 
the Buddha, was salvation to be attained. Lay- 
brethren aho {updsaka, ‘worshipper,’ ‘.servant') 
were admitted to tlie mona.stery as labourers an(i 
-ervants, and upon them a less strict discipline and 
obligation were imposed. Nothing further prob- 
ably was required of them than to recite the ‘ three- 
refuge formula.’ They took no part in the regular 
life of the monastery, did not join in the daily 
itinerancy for alms, and were in all matters under 
the direction of the monks. The outside laity also 
were accustomed to visit the monasteries to make 
offerings at tiie shrines. 

The rules of extreme poverty incumbent upon 
the monks individually did not e.xtend to the mon- 
asteries in their corporate capacity. These might 

and often were powerful and wealthy corpora- 
tions, possessed of great resources, and -ivielding a 
conesponding influence in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. Their property con.sisted for the most part 
of land and the revenues of estates or villages 
which had been granted to them in jierpetuity by 
wealthy patrons, whose piety and liberality earned 
its recompense in the merit which thereby accrued 
to the donor. Gifts in money as well as in kind 
were frequently bestowed. Sometimes also these 
donations took the form of the building and furnish- 
ing of monasteries for the use of the brethren. 

I Such benefactions are recorded within the lifetime 
of Gautama himself. He gave his permission for 
the dedication of the estate and buildings, expressed 
his pleasure at the meritorious service of nis fol- 
lowers, and prophesied of the future good which 
1 Pali prttnnfikkha, ‘release,’ ‘liberation.’ That the term 
ordinarily oonvejed this meaning there can be no doubt. Its 
orimnal significance is in dispute (see Kem, pp. 74 and note, 
S5ff ) 

Kern, p. 99 f. 
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would be theirs as a certain reward. In respect, 
however, of their wealth and resources the monas- 
teries of Buddhist countries differ to a considerable 
extent. In Ceylon, with the exception of a few 
that are more influential and renowned, the bnUd- 
ings are small, and shelter few inmates. In Mon- 
golia and Tibet they are large and elaborately 
nimished and decorated, and frequently occupy 

imposing positions ' . Burma 

and Siam possess ■ . ■ dtectural 

merit ; and the monasteries and temples of Japan 
are not excelled for stateliness and charm by any 
in the whole Buddhist world. The Chinese monas- 
teries have suffered much from neglect and decay, 
and in many instances have within recent years 
been altogether abandoned, or diverted to secular 
purposes. 

2. Nuns. — Apparently only with much reluctance 
did the Buddha consent to the establishment of an 
order of nuns (bhihmnls, Pali bhikkhunis). The 
traditional account relates that at the thrice- 
repeated request of Mahapajapati, Gautama’s aunt 
and nurse, strongly supported by Ananda, the 
Buddha gave his permission for women to ‘ go out 
from the household life and enter the homeless 
state under the doctrine and discipline proclaimed 
by the Tathagata.’ The concession, however, would 
prove disastrous, so Gautama prophesied, to the 
prosperity and duration of the faith which he taught; 
the pure religion and the good law would endure 
only for five hundred years instead of a tliousand. 
On the same occasion he prescribed the obligations 
and duties of the bhikkhunis contained in ‘ Eight 
Chief Rules,’ to which they were bound in strict 
obedience. The regulations involved subservience 
to and dependence upon the order of monks in all 
respects. A nun even of a hundred years’ standing 
was to rise and respectfully salute even the youngest 
monk, nor was a nun to venture to admonish a monk, 
though she must submit to receive admonition from 
him. Further a nun may not keep Vassa in a dis- 
trict in which no monk is resident. * It is probable 
that the ordination of women as bhikkhunls and the 
establishment of nunneries are in reality due to a 
later age than that of the founder of Buddhism. 
The institution has never become popular or gained 
a strong hold in any Buddhist country ; and the 
number of the nuns has always been small relatively 
to the number of monks. 

3. India.— The Chinese pilgrims, Fa-Hian, Hiuen- 
Tsiang, and others, in the 5th and following cen- 
turies of the Christian era, found monasticism 
flourishing in N. India, and the great monasteries 
with their thousands of learned and studious monks 
exercised a powerful and attractive influence. 
They belonged in almost equal proportion to the 
two great schools of Buddhist doctrine, the Hlna- 
yana and the Mahayana (qq.v.). In the time, how- 
ever, of the visit of Hiuen-Tsiang, the most renowned 
of the Chinese monks (a.d. 629^45), they seem to 
have been losing ground everywhere to the rival 
sects of the Brahmans. The most famous Buddhist 
monastery was that at Nalanda, the modem Bara- 
gaon near Gaya (q.v.), a description of which is 
given by the latter pilgrim. “ See, further, art. 
Nalanda. 

4. Ceylon. — In Ceylon the power and influence 
of the community during the early centuries of the 
Christian era, under the rule of the native Ceylonese 
kings, who were enthusiastic Buddhists, attained a 
high level, and were exercised not only ecclesiasti- 
cally but also in political affairs. The rulers them- 
selves received abhiseka {q.v.) at the hands of the 
monks, who not only offered advice and exercised 
authority in matters of State, but as judges decreed 
penalties for breaches of the law. On the other 

5 ChuUav. X. 1 ; SBE xx. 320 ff. 

2S. Si-yu-ki, I^ondon, if. lG7f., 170 ff. 


hand, the longs interfered in the maintenance of 
ecclesiastical discipline, and are themselves said to 
have taught publicly and expounded the principles 
of the religion. ’The most flourishing period of 
monastic life, when the communities of the monks 
were most numerous and wealthy, appears to have 
been from the 2nd cent. B.C. to the 10th cent, after 
Christ, when the Tamil invaders from S. India 
began to overrun the northern half of the island, 
which was then the chief home of religions faith 
and prosperity, destroying the monasteries and 
introducing the beliefs and practices of Hinduism. 
Towards the close of the 12th cent, a brief revival 
of national religion took place with the re-establish- 
ment of national independence under Parakrama 
the Great (t c. A.D. 1197). After the death of 
the king, hotvever, a decline of national and religi- 
ous life again set in, during which the monasteries 
and schools of Buddhism manifested little vigour 
or initiative, and, although the religions life of the 
community maintained itself outwardly, it gradu- 
ally fell to a low level of intelligence and spiritu- 
ality. Only within the last few years have there 
been signs of a renewed vitality and interest in 
the purer doctrines and principles of the faith, and 
of energy or zeal on behalf of its preservation and 
extension. 

The chief authority for the history of the order 
in Ceylon is the Makhvamsa, or ‘ Great Chronicle,’ 
a native record of religious and political events in 
the island from the introduction of Buddhism by 
Mahinda (Mahendra), the son, or, according to 
Hiuen-Tsiang, the younger brother, of A^oka, at 
the close of the 3rd or the beginning of the 2nd 
cent. B.C., to the reign of King Mahasena in the 
earlier part of the 4th cent, a.d.^ There is also a 
collection of devotional ‘ songs ’ or ‘ psalms ’ of the 
monks (Theragatha) contained in the Sutta-Pitaka 
of the Pali Scriptures, which throws much light 
on the thoughts and aspirations of the inmates of 
the monasteries, and gives on the whole a high 
conception of their piety and self-denying spirit. 
A similar collection of Therigatha, ‘ Songs of the 
Nuns,’ forms part of the same Pitaka.^ The defect 
of the Mahavauisa regarded as an authority, over 
and above its obvious exaggeration of details and 
naive acceptance of miraculous traditions intended 
to glorify the course of Buddhist history, is its 
partisan character. Written in the interest and 
from the point of view of the monks of the Maha- 
vihara at Anuradhapura, the capital city of 
N. Ceylon and for many centuries the centre of 
Buddhist monastic life and enterprise, it takes no 
account of the development of doctrine or teaching 
in the two great rival communities of the Abhaya- 
giri and the Jetavana monasteries, each with an 
independent life of its ow n. For a period of more 
than ten or twelve centuries, to the close of the 
12th cent. A.D., when the leading sects were 
reunited, no record is available of the activities or 
influence of these two important monastic institu- 
tions. Apparently they were protestant in their 
beliefs and practices as regarded the leading and 
established church of the Mahavihara. To what 
extent, however, their teaching diverged fiom the 
orthodox standard, or their manner of life was 
nonconformist, we have no means of ascertaining.“ 

1 See Mahavarhsa, tr. into Eng. by W. Geiger and II. H. 
Bode, Oxford, 1914, with Introduction and references to 
other literature. The text of the was edited and 

published by Geiger for the PTS in 190S, and an earlier tr. by 
G. Tumour and h. C. Wijesiihha was reprinted at Colombo 
in 1889. 

3 The text of both collections was edited by H. Oldenherg 
and R Pischel, London, 1893. Translations of the Thertgdthci 
and Theragdthd by C. A. Rhys Davids nnder the titles of 
Psalms of ths Early Buddhists, the Sisteis, and Psahns of the 
Early Buddhists, the Brethren , were published at Oxford in 1909 

' and 1913. 

I 3 See Cave, Ruined Cities of Ceylon ; Copleston, Buddhism in 

I Magadha and CeyltmS, ch. xxiv. 
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More recently there has been a recradescence of 
sectarian differences in the island. These, how- 
ever, concern monastic usage and habit rather 
than belief ; and in the latter respect there is 
little if any variation throughout Ceylon. There 
are three chief sects, the origin of which appears 
to have been due in all instances to external 
initiative and influence ; and one of these at least 
seems to owe its existence to a distinct protest 
against laxity of demeanour and rule. The earliest 
and most numerous sect is known as the Siamese, 
established about the middle of the 18 th cent, by 
a number of monks from Siam, who came to Ceylon 
to restore, it is said, the true succession which had 
been lost. About fifty years later a separation 
took place, apparently on disciplinary, not doc- 
trinal grounds, and the Amarapura sect was 
founded, its leaders being monks who owed their 
rank and ordination to the Burmese city. The 
third and protestant sect, the most recent and 
numerically the least important, is the Bamanya 
or Eangoon. The Siamese is the most wealthy 
and numerous, including among its followers 
about half of the monks of the island. Most of the 
important and popular temples and shrines are in 
their hands. From ten to fifteen per cent belong 
to the Ramanya. These last pledge themselves to 
a stricter observance of the vow of poverty, and 
neither individually nor collectively do they own, 
as do the others, landed property. They follow 
also a simpler mode of life, and avoid with the 
greatest scrupulousness all contact with the wor- 
ship or customs of Hinduism. Outwardly the 
sects differ in the manner in which the yellow 
robe is worn ; the Siamese leave the right shoulder 
uncovered, but the Ramanya and the Amarapura 
draw the robe over both shoulders. The Ramanya 
is most influential in the southern part of the 
island, the Siamese in the central provinces ; but 
the latter is said to be losing ground to its younger 
rival.* 

The monasteries of Ceylon are for the most part 
small, rarely containing more than from ten to 
twenty monk.s. The few larger and more impor- 
tant institutions alone, as at Kandy, rvUl accom- 
modate up to forty inmates. In the country 
districts frequently only two or three monks live 
together. Recitation, confession, and preaching 
by the monks take place especially at new and 
full moon, and on the mid-days intervening ; thus 
four times in the lunar month. More formal 
services last for ten days or a fortnight without 
intermission, and are carried out at the expense of 
wealthy laymen, who by charity to the monks 
secure ment for themselves. During the three 
months of Vassa ( IFns) the monks leave the monas- 
teries and live in the villages, either in specially 
constructed sheds or booths or by invitation in 
the houses of rich laymen, who entertain them 
generously at their own expense. The rule that 
in the sea.son of the rains, coiresponding in Ceylon 
to our late summer and autumn, no journeying 
may be undertaken is interpreted in the sense that 
no monk may be absent from his village or tem- 
porary home for more than six or seven days.* 

5. Siam. — Perhaps the most distinctive feature 
of Siamese monastic rule is the control exercised 
by the monarch. Otherwise the habit and disci- 
pline of the monks are similar to the practice of 
Ceylon. The king is visitor and patron of the 
monasteries, and himself nominates the sanc/ilui.rat, 
or archbishop, the supreme ecclesiastical dignitary 
of the country. He selects for the office one of the 
four chief abbots, who are entrusted severally with 
r See Copleston, ch. xxvii., ‘ Modem Monastic Life,* where 
other and minor differences between the sects will be found 
recorded; A. S. Geden, Studies in the Religiom 0 / the Eatt. 
London, 1913, p. 5^6 ff. 

- MiXhav. iii. Iff. ; Copleston, pp. 129f., 261f. 


the control of the northern and southern provinces 
of the kingdom, the general oversight of morals 
and ritual, and the management of the interests of 
the wandering monks or ascetics who are uncon- 
nected with any of the wats, or monasteries. 
These hermits, who make their home in the jungle, 
are now few in number, but are said to have been 
very numerous in former times. The inmates 
of the monasteries themselves frequently spend a 
considerable part of the year in journeying from 
one shrine or sacred place to another. Parties of 
these pilgrims are known as phra toclung, and a.s 
they file in procession along the roads they form a 
picturesque element in the country side. Each 
monk is accompanied by a sisya, or attendant, 
who carries his almsbowl and other utensils, and 
a portable shelter or tent consisting of a large 
Chinese umbrella, which is set up in the ground 
at halting-places and a white cloth thrown over 
it. There are also a few nuns, known as chi-song, 
who live for the most part in huts in the neighbour- 
hood of the monasteries. They are usually women 
advanced in years who are without relatives to 
provide for their weU-being or maintenance. There 
are no regular nunneries. 

The four chief abbots, together with four coad- 
jutors or assessors, form a sort of Court of Final 
Appeal in aU matters of religious or ecclesiastical 
administration or discipline. The general control 
is in the hands of provincial ministers of the 
Church, who exercise jurisdiction xvithin districts 
that correspond usually with the civil divisions 
of the country. The ecclesiastical organization, 
therefore, is parallel to the civil ; and the ruler of 
the State is supreme over all. 

In Siam, as in Burma, the rule obtained that 
every male member of the nation should at some 
time in his life take upon himself the monastic 
vows, and become resident in a monastery. The 
accepted minimum period of residence was three 
months ; after this the monk was free to return to 
the life of a layman. Most of the boys also’passed 
through the monastery schools, receiving an ele- 
mentary education in reading and writing and the 
fundamental doctrines of Buddhism. The layman 
retained an attachment to the monastery of which 
be had been an inmate, and once at least in the 
twelve months, at the religious celebrations in the 
autumn at the close of Was, brought gifts and new 
robes for the use of the monks during the coming 
year. At the more important monasteries in 
Bangkok the king himself, as head of the Church, 
goes in procession with much ceremony, bearing 
rich presents and costly robes for the monks. In 
all the festivals and numerous public holidays the 
monks take a considerable if unofficial part, and 
are the recipients of much attention and many 
generous gifts. In Siam the obligation of indi- 
vidual and personal poverty is less strictly observed 
than in most Buddhist countries. In some instances 
the monastic cells are adorned with books and 
pictures and furnished with ornaments and other 
objects of luxury, and the monks may be seen 
driving about the streets in carriages. The 
majority, however, live a simple life, and are 
regular in their duties and apparently sincere in 
their devotion. The monasteries also frequently 
derive considerable revenues from land or other 
endowments granted to them by Government, or 
from the gifts of private donors. 

The routine of .life within the monasteries is 
practically the same as in Burma and elsewhere 
m the south. The day begins and ends at an 
early hour. Morning prayers in the b6t, the 
principal hall or temple of the monastery, before 
the great gilded image of the Buddha, are followed 
by the usual early begging round. The food 
placed in the Ixiwl 1= received in silence, and eaten 
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immediately ou the return to the monastery. No 
solid food is taken after mid-day. The intervals 
in the morning and afternoon are occupied with 
study and meditation and in giving instruction, 
in recitation from the sacred books, or in preach- 
ing. The usual title of the monk is phra, ‘ saint,’ 
or telepoin. The latter name is said to be of M6n 
origin, signifying ‘ ou» Master.’ The Japanese 
term bonze is also in use among Europeans. 

6. Burma. — The monastic life of Burma is in its 
essential features similar to that of Ceylon. The 
monastic buildings themselves, however, are on a 
far more elaborate and costly scale, and the lives of 
the monks are more strictly ordered and devotional. 
The monasteries also have been more closely in 
touch with the laity, both because the monks have 
mingled freely with the people in their festivals 
and religious ceremonies and, more especially, on 
account of the influential position which they have 
occupied as centres of learning and education. 
Previous to the establishment of European mis- 
sionary and Government institutions, which to an 
increasing extent have supplanted them, every 
Burmese lad passed through the monastery schools, 
owed whatever book knowledge he possessed to the 
teaching of the senior monks, and for a longer or 
shorter period himself participated as a recognized 
member of the community in the orderly life of 
the monastery.* Thus, although the majority 
returned to a secular life and to the pursuit of 
agriculture or trade, the entire male population of 
Burma had practical acquaintance with the life of 
a monk, and knew from within his requirements 
and aspirations. The system contributed effec- 
tively to national unity and strength, and for many 
centuries made of the Burmese a literate people, 
even if the standard of attaiimient was not very high. 
The boys learnt also respect for their elders and 
habits of regularity and obedience which served 
them well in their after careers. See art. Btoma 
AND Assam (Buddhism in). 

7. Tibet. — The distinctive feature of the monas- 
ticism of Tibet is its elaborate and gorgeous ritual, 
recalling in many respects the ceremonial of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The similarity is due 
for the most part to the influence of the early 
Nestorian missionaries, who, while leaving little 
trace of their doctrinal teaching, succeeded in im- 
pressing upon the religious life of the country 
much of the outward form and observance which 
had been developed in Western lands and on Christ- 
ian foundations. But, further, the Lamaist ritual 
includes ceremonies of exorcism and magic, accom- 
panied by music, dancing, and dramatic perfor- 
mances, the whole most widely divergent from the 
spirit and simplicity of primitive Buddhism, the 
source of which is to he found in the ancient native 
superstitions and practices of the people, which the 
Buddhist missionaries flora India tolerated either 
from necessity or of choice, if they did not actually 
foster them. The monastic communities of Tibet 
are wealthy and powerful, with large revenues and 
possessions. The buildings themselves are often of 
great size, sheltering as many as ten thousand 
inmates, and are imposing rather from their 
unrivalled position on the sides or summits of 
lofty rugged hills than from any architectural 
excellence. At the other extreme, among the 
anchorites and hermits has been developed a rigor- 
ous and cruel asceticism, which is no less opposed 
to the true Buddhist spirit, but which is closely 
allied to and probably derived from the Saivite 
mysticism and practices of N. India. See art. 
Lamaism. 

8. Central Asia. — That for a considerable period 
Central Asia was the home of a broad and vigorous 
Buddhist life has long been known. That life 

1 See art. Educatios (Budtihist), vol. v. p. 177 ff. 
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naturally centred in the monastic communities 
established in the several cities on the important 
roads of pilgrimage and traffic that skirted the 
central desert of sand on the north and south. In 
the countries, however, that were subjected to 
Muhammadan invasion and conquest little trace of 
the faith remains. The Chinese pilgrims repeatedly 
make mention of monasteries with large numbers 
of inmates whose zeal and piety excited their ad- 
miration ; * these for the most part if not entirely 
were adherents of the Mahayana school. Their 
narrative, nevertheless, conveys the impression that 
the real influence of the faith upon the character 
or habits of the people beyond the monastery walls 
was but slight. Recent exploration and excava- 
tions have entirely confirmed the record of the 
Chinese, and suggest a fairly strong and prolonged 
Buddhist hold upon the country. Ruined stupas 
are numerous, and bear witness to Buddhist tra- 
ditions and the presence of Buddhist monks. The 
monastic buildings themselves would be of less 
solid construction, and either have perished or are 
unrecognizable. ^ 

9. China. — Of the monastic life of other Bud- 
dhist lands which follow the Mahayana with more 
or less concession to native modes of thought and 
superstitions there is little further that requires 
notice in a general survey. It will be sufficient to 
refer to the articles on the several countries. The 
main character and type have been everywhere 
preserved, but the details of mode of life and pio- 
fession have varied greatly ■with environment and 
the genius of the people. In China the monks 
have occupied generally a degraded position, with 
a few honourame exceptions, holding a creed and 
practising a ritual in which there was more of 
sorcery and magic than of Buddhist faith. The 
exceptions were the highland monasteries, and 
those remote from the centres of population, where 
the monks, though ignorant, were simple, kindly, 
and pious, seeking Ovation through self-denial 
and right living. The nuns were no less degraded 
and for the most part despised. Recent events in 
China, however, with the diversion of numerous 
temples and monasteries to educational purposes, 
the desertion or destruction of others, and the 
spread of Western influence and science, have en- 
tirely changed the situation as far as the religious 
life and thought of the people are concerned. It is 
not easy to forecast what the ultimate ett'ect upon 
Buddhism will be, or how' far it will modify or 
even destroy so essential and characteristic a 
feature of the Buddhist faith as monastici-.m has 
ever been. That the eflect will be profound and 
far-reaching there can be no doubt.® 

10. Korea. — The mona.stic institutions of Koiea 
resemble those of China, whence both doctrine and 
practice have been derived. Religiously as in 
other respects the country has alwaj s been depen- 
dent on its greater neighbour to the south, and 
neither in belief nor in rule of life does Korean 
Buddhism present much that is novel or of interest. 
Overshadowed by Confucianism and ance.stor- 
worship, it has developed few distinctive features, 
and has for some centuries exercised a decreasing 
influence on the thought and habits of the people. 

1 Kafi hgar, Beal. ii. 30C f. ; Khotan,i&. 309 ff., Fa-Hian.ch. 
iii. (Lcgge, p. 16 ff.); Yarkand, Beal, ii. 307 f. ; Sarikol, 16. 29Sff. 

*Cf. M. A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, 2 vols., Oxford, 1907, 
passim^ Ruim 0 / Desert Cathay, 2 vols., London, 1912 ; artt. 
by L. Giles, J. PelUot, and others, in JRAS, 1914, etc. Stein 
found that the memory of the Chinese Buddhist piljrrim, 
Hiuen Tsiang, is still retained at the ‘Halls of the Thousand 
Buddhas,’ in the west of the province of Kansu, and el-ewhere 
ia Central Asia to the present day. The tradition of ios Itarn- 
Ing and devotion, and of the miraculous powers \. ith \> hich he 
waa credited, proved to be a real pov, c-rin the minda of the 
priesthood. 

8 Hackniann, Buddhism aa ti Rtligion, bk. lii. ch. vi. ; 
Edkins. Buddhism^; Wiei^er, dnnois^ L, 

‘ Monachisme,’ p. 133 ff. 
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The monasteries are usually small, the number of 
inmates rarely exceeding twenty -five or thirty, 
and sometimes, as in Ceylon, no more than three 
or four monks are found living together. The 
more important institutions are grouped around 
the capital, but none are allowed within its walls. 
Their numbers also are decreasing. The monks 
themselves command little respect, and are drawn, 
for the most part, as in Chma, from the lower 
classes. The example and inllucuce of Japan also 
may perhaps be traced in the character of some of 
the buildings, which are fortified and built on high 
ground to dominate the country at their base. In 
the neighbourhood of Seoul a few nunneries exist. 

The most distinctive feature of Korean mon- 
asteries is the presence of pictures on the walls. 
T hese are drawn and colourecf on paper and mounted 
on silk, and usually represent scenes from the 
lives of the Buddha. Often the entire surface of the 
interior walls is thus hung with pictures, present- 
ing a remarkable contrast to the monasteries of 
other land.s. Externally the walls are covered with 
paintings in bright colours of bodkisattvas or other 
supernatural beings. The sanctuaries often con- 
tain only a single image, rarely more than two or 
three ; and these are small, and for the most part 
of clav or wood. Metal images are almost if not 
entirely unknown. 

In their dress the monks have preserved the 
national costume in the form of a long cloak with 
sleeves, worn over all, and generally white. The 
head is shaved, in conformi^ with Buddhist 
practice, but not the beard. The shaven head, 
lowever, is not branded after the Chinese custom, 
although branding may he effected on other parts 
of the body, as the breast or arms. The order is 
recruited mainly from boys received by dedication 
or adoption in early childhood. Endowments are 
not numerous. Most of the monasteries are depen- 
dent for their maintenance upon the gifts of the 
laity, or, where opportunity serve.?, upon the per- 
sonal labour of the monks in the cultivation of the 
temple lands. 

1 1 . J apan. — T hetemplesandmonasteriesofJ apan 
are large and well-appointed, and give the impres- 
.sion of a reality of creed and life which is almost 
altogether wanting to those on the continent. The 
numerous Buddhist sects of Japan have their home 
and distinctive life in the monastic communities, 
and the mona.steries thera-selves in the details of 
their architecture present varieties of construction 
according to the sect to which they belong. In 
creed and belief the sects ditl'er greatly among 
themselves, and have few feature.^ in common with 
the Buddhism of the south. In the past the 
activity and strenuousness of the national life 
found their almost complete counterpart in the 
monasteries, which formed as.sociationa of fighting 
monks at war with one another, oppre.ssing and 
plundering the common people. In more settled 
time.- .sp.mulative thought, mystical, devotional, 
and idealistic, ha.s been highly develojred, perhaps 
nio.-t conspicu'iiu-ly in the ‘ Sect of the Pure Land,’ 
who hold a theistic creed, and e.xpound and prac- 
tise a moral code which has much in common with 
that of the NT. Accompanying a revived religious 
life .also, at diti'erent periods of the nation’s history, 
missionary ellort and preaching have been prose- 
cuted with zeal and success. Both at home and in 
China a similar work of prop.agandism is being 
carried on at the present time with much devotion 
and energy,’ 

12. Conclusion. — It is nr’ural to compare and 
contrast the monastic piindples and life of 
Buddhism with those of th,.‘ Christian orders of 
the Eaily and Middle Age.s in Eun-pe. In the 

t Huckniann, bk. iii. ch. viii. ; Geden, Slijthes in the Reli'jiont 
vj the East, p. 36sa. I 


general features of discipline and government there 
is much obvious similarity. All communities 
vowed to poverty and a celibate life, whether 
Hindu, Muhammadan, Buddhist, or Christian, 
almost of necessity organize themselves on some- 
what similar lines. The essentially distinctive 
features of BndilhLst monasticism would seem to 
be two: (1) the practice of literal mendicancy, 
which takes the form of a daily round, equipped 
with staff and begging-bowl, to receive whatever 
portions of food the charity of the householders 
may' bestow. In the countries where the Maliayana 
type of Buddhism has prevailed this custom is not 
and probably never has been ohligatoiy or usual. 
It forms a distinct and characteristic element, 
however, of early Buddhist rule and observance. 
(2) According to Buddhist teaching, .salvation is 
to be found only within the limits of the order. 
The layman can achieve his owm deliverance only 
if and when he dons the robe of the monk, and 
takes upon him-elf the monastic vows. He must 
seek refuge from the world in a life of retirement, 
meditation, and self-denial, for not otherwise can 
the fetters of karma be broken and nirvana gained. 
In Buddhist polity and doctrine, therefore, the 
order holds a pre-eminent place distinct from and 
above that which it occupies in any other great 
religious system. 

Liieratcrb. — A selection only from a great and ever-growing 
literature can here be given. Many important works have been 
referred to in the course of the article. The original sources 
are avaikable in the translations of SEE and elsewhere : SEE 
xiii. (1881), xvli. [1882], xx. [1885], ‘Vinaya Texts,’ xi. 
[19U0) ‘Buddhi-St Suttas,’ xlix. [1894] ‘Buddhist Mahayana 
Sutras’; H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1896 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, THalofniu of the 
Buddha, pts. i. and ii., London and Oxford, 1899 and 1910 ; cf. H, 
Hackmann, Buddhism as a Religion, Eng, tr., London, 1910 ; 
P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lekrhuch der Religions- 
gesehichte^, 2 vols., Tubingen, 1905, i, 104-114, ii. 74-122; H. 
Kern, Manual of Indian Bstddhism, Strassburg, 1896, pp. 73- 
101 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, new ed., Ik)ndon, 1910 ; 
R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhlsin^, do. 1880; R, S. 
Copleston, Buddhism in Magadha and Ceylon\ do. 1908, ohs. 
xii.-xiv., xxiv., xxvii. ; H. W. Cave, Ruined Cities of Ceylon, 
new ed., do. 1900; Shway Yoe, The Barman, his Life and 
Notion^, do. 1910, chs. iii. f., xii. !., xv., xx. f. ; V, C. Scott 
O’Connor, Mandalay and other Cities of Burma, do. 1907 ; 
W. A. Graham, Sinm^ do. 1912 ; L. A. Waddell, Buddhism 
of Tibet or Lamaism, do. 1895, pp. 169£f., 255ff., and Lhasa 
and its Mysteries, do. 1905 ; P. Landon, Lhasa, 2 voh., do. 
1905 ; J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism's, do. 1893 ; E. H, Parker, 
China and Religion, do. 1905, ch, iv. ; L. Wieger, Bouddhisme 
chinois, i., ‘ Monachisme,’ Paris, 1910, p. 133 Sf, ; R. F. 

Johnston, Buddhist China, London, 1913; A. J. Little, Mount 
Omi and Beyond, do. 1901, chs. iv.-vi. ; B. H. Chamberlain, 
Hand-book for Travellers in Japant, do. 1903 ; artt, Ascsn- 
ciaM (Buddhist), Educatiox (Buddhist), HInayaxa, Ixaoes 
AHD Idols (Buddhist), and on the several Buddhist countries. 

A. S. Geden. 

MONASTICISM (Hindu). — The habit of 
monasticism owes its origin, it has been said, to the 
natural tendencies of mankind towards mysticism 
and asceticism. These are developed, set in order, 
and satisfied, in the rule and restraint of the mon- 
a.stic life. In India, raoie perhaps than elsewhere, 
the practice is of very great antiquity ; and the 
motives and instincts suggested, although true in 
generM of the rise and history of Indian monasti- 
cism, in two respects at least render an insufficient 
account of the cau.ses at work. In the routine 
existence of the monasteries, a.s far as this is distinct 
from the solitary or wandoriug life of the hermits 
and ascetics, mystical devotion has played but a 
small part. Mysticism in India has shunned com- 
panionship. The my.stio aim has been the chosen 
and cherished pursuit of the lonely ascetic. And 
the latter, the ascetic motive or ideal, has been 
overwhelmingly predominant among the causes 
t'lat have urged such great numbers of Indian men 
and women at all times to adojit the monastic 
robes and manner of life. -4 third motive, how- 
ever, exercised a powerful influence in determining 
the choice of the monastic profession. This was 
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the Indian view of life as a whole. By the Indian 
life has ever been regarded as essentisdly evil, and 
relief from the burden and sorrow of existence as 
the chief and final goal. In many forms of Indian 
doctrine, especially the Buddliist, but also in that of 
Hindu leaders and teachers before Gautama, this 
end was to be achieved only in and through a mon- 
astic dedication and life. It.was impossible for the 
layman, distracted by the cares and encumbered 
by the possessions of the world, to secure salvation. 
Emancipated from these, he was free to devote 
himself to the highest aim, and to win his way to 
deliverance (moksa 

A second respect in which historically Indian 
monasticism in general has been distinguished 
from Buddhist or Christian is the deficiency of 
co-ordination or of a central control. The various 
orders have been for the most part loosely organized, 
and that from want not of organizing power but of 
inclination and will. The ideal of the Indian monk 
or ascetic is not and never has been a fixed residence 
and occupation, but rather freedom to wander at 
pleasure, to visit the various sacred places and 
shrines, and to dispose his manner of life and his 
time independently in all respects as seemed best 
to himself. Apparently the habits and methods 
of the monastic life have undergone little change 
or development since the earliest ages. The mendi- 
cant, or wandering ascetic, rather than the resident 
1 ..f iiiunb- bii" b' on the characteristic 
II .oiiii ri '..■.i.,;- .;■( : and the monasteries 

have served in a greater degiee as lodging- or rest- 
houses than for fixed and permanent habitation. 
The earliest delineations of Indian social and re- 
jigious life present the same features as are seen 
in modern times — a large drifting population of 
mendicants and ascetics, who find only a temporary 
home in the monasteries, and after a longer or 
shorter stay move on entirely as their own inclina- 
tion prompts. 

The habitual practice of a life thus ordered and 
determined is of extreme antiquity in India. It 
would seem to be based ultimately upon the Hindu 
regulation of the four di-ramas (q.v.), according to 
which every Brahman towards the close of his 
life must renounce the world and adopt the home- 
less life and the ascetic garb. In intention, there- 
fore, no low-caste or out-caste man could become 
a monk, but only the ‘twice-bom.’ In practice, of 
course, the wandering population is recruited from 
all castes ; and many follow the life as an easy and 
convenient mode of gaining a subsistence without 
trouble to themselves.' The ancient Indian custom, 
familiar to Indian thought and in closest harmony 
with Indian ideals, formed the model for the great 
Buddhist and Jain commimities of monks, and 
gave to them precept and habit and rule. Only in 
organization did the daughter communities go far 
beyond anything that was developed in Hinduism. 
Here the preference for an independent and self- 
legulated life proved itself the stronger, and broke 
away from all attempts at a settled and established 
order or govenmient. 

The Hindu monasteries, or ‘ maths ’ (Skr. matha), 
are invariably of small size, providing accommoda- 
tion for only a few inmates. Except at the im- 
portant pilgrim centres, as Hardwar or Benares 
iqq.v.), where durable buildings of brick are found, 
they are often little more than a collection of 
huts or cells ranged around a central court-yard. 
Permanent quarters are provided for the umihant, 
or presiding ablmt, of the monastery and his resident 
students. Tlie rem.aining buildings are occupied 
at the periodical festivals by the members of the 

1 The abbot of a monastery hi the Paiyab made complaiut to 
J C. Oman of the cro\^d of idle and worthless snJAiw who 
chanred th-nibelves upon him and took advantage of hia 
hospitality (ilyilia, Aseetiei, and Saiatt oj Jitdui, p. 262 i.). 


order to which the monastery belongs. Attached 
are a temple or shrine for the service of the deity, 
and in the larger monasteries at least ascpaiiite 
dharmasdld, or rest-house, for the accommodation 
of travellers. The term matka appears to have 
been originally applied to the solitary hut of the 
religious recluse, and then to simUar dwellings of 
the co mmun ities of hermits living together in the 
forest in the practice of austerities. Of such a 
woodland hermitage an attractive description is 
given in Kalidasa’s Sakuntedd. The name was 
ultimately extended to include all more or less 
permanent homes or residences for the monks. 
The maths exist in considerable numbers all over 
India, but the inmates for the most part live a 
retired life, keeping to themselves, and both they 
and their homes are little known to outsiders or 
Europeans. Each sect or monastic order has it.s 
own maths, that of the founder of the order being 
regarded as the chief. There is, however, no 
central control, nor any interference in the manage- 
ment or afl'airs of another monastery. The older 
monastic buildings are of the simplest character 
and architecture. Later more elaborate buildings 
were erected, sometimes of more than one storey ; 
but they never compete in size or architectural 
pretensions with the great Buddhist vihdras. 
When the latter faith died out in Bengal, some of 
its monasteries passed into Hindu keeping and 
were appropriated for the use of Hindu monks. 

To erect a monastery for the service of the 
monks and wandering ascetics has always been 
regarded as an act of religious merit. The math 
is the gift of a generous and pious layman ; and of 
such donors there has never been any lack in India. 
In most instances an endowment for the upkeep of 
the monastery is provided either at tlie time of 
erection or by subsequent grant, and this is in- 
creased from time to time by the gifts of patrons 
who endeavour thus to secure merit for themselves. 
The individual monk is bound by a vow of poverty, 
but the monasteries often become exceedingly 
wealthy in revenue and lands. Since the monk.s 
themselves do no manual labour, nor indeed work 
of any kind, the lands are u.sually farmed out to 
Hindu lay-proprietors. Tlie management, how- 
ever, by the temple authorities of their large 
revenues has sometimes been so defective that the 
British Government lias been compelled to inter- 
fere, and take over tempoiarily the control of the 
monastic estate. 

The Hindu monk is known as yntin, one who 
curbs his passions and has renounced the world, or 
vratin, the devotee who has taken upon himself 
the vows of renunciation and consecration. The 
former term is technical among tiie Jains also, but 
is said to be regarded with disfavour. The nais- 
thika is the religious student, who engages himself 
to remain with the gu>~u as pupil and disciple after 
the close of the regular period of service as a brah- 
•machdrin. The titles yogin and sannydsin are 
more appropriate and more usually applied to the 
wandering ascetic, without home or stated means 
of livelihood. The former denotes the Hindu 
mystic and saint, who endeavours to attain to 
union with God by the way of self-control and 
asceticism. The snnnydsin has ‘cast ott’ all 
worldly fetters and attachments, and is separated 
from all earthly wants or ties. Bhiksu, ' beggar,’ 
describes rather tlie common characteristic of the 
class. In the Pali form of b/i ikkhu it has become 
the usual term for the Buddliist monk ; Hindu 
usage ordinarily gives the preference to other 
names. All monks depend for tbeir livelihood 
solely upon the charitable gifts of the l.iity. The 
daily round with tlie begging- bowl for doles of food 
at the door of the llim'.u hou-'jb.nMer is nevei 
made in vain, and the flow of Indian cLaricy and 
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hospitality to ascetics is unstinted. The red- or 
yellow-coloured robe of the monk is an unfailing 
passport to generosity and benevolence all over 
India. Such generosity accrues to the merit of 
the giver, and has no regard to the character or 
motive of those who receive the alms. Among the 
latter there are not a few whose robes cover avarice 
and greed, or perhaps more often mere indolence 
and a desire to save themselves the trouble of 
providing for their own wants. But there are also 
among them sincere men, often of considerable 
learning, earnest and devoted in their pursuit of 
the truth. 

The Sanskrit law-books contain rules and regula- 
tions for the raidanee of the ascetic life. The 
sixth book of Manu is entirely devoted to this 
subject. Hermits and ascetics are to beg for their 
food once a day, to be indift'erent to their reception, 
neither ve.xed at a refusal nor exultant when their 
bowl is well filled, to restrain their senses and 
appetites, eating little, and always to be on their 
guard lest they accidentally destroy life, watching 
the ground before them as they move, that their 
feet may not crush any living thing.' The same 
purpose is in view in the rule that a monk must 
nut change his residence during Vassa, the season 
of the rains. Elsewhere it is provided that 
students, ascetics, and others shall be free from 
tolls and taxes.® They are not to be allowed to 
bear witness in the law-courts,'* probably because, 
being separated from the world, their testimonj' 
with regard to its doin^.s would necessarily be un- 
reliable ; nor do they inlierit property.® ^^enances 
also are prescribed for those who for successive 
days omit to go on the begging round or neglect 
their other duties.® The oversight of the monastery 
and the responsibility for entertaining itinerant 
monks or strangers are in the hands of a presiding 
elder or ahhot (matha lhipnti). Around him usually 
is gathered a band of young disciples, who are in- 
structed by him in the Hindu scriptures and render 
him personal service in accordance with ancient 
immemorial custom. There is, however, no definite 
or fixed hierarchy or gradation of office. The 
inmates of the monastery are free to come or go at 
their own will, and neither their movements nor 
their actions are in any way controlled. They 
must wear the monastic garb, observe the vow of 
poverty, and depend entirely upon the bounty of 
others for their daily sustenance. Beyond these 
simple conditions they do as they please. The 
actual possessions which the monk or mnnyasin 
carries with him vary to a slight degree with the 
sect to which he belongs. The essentials arc the 
robes and a begging-bowd ; to w hich are usually 
added a staff, water-pot, and rosary, a strainer, a 
iiair of sandals, the materials for smoking and 
betel-chew ing, and jierhaps one or more ves.sels for 
carrying or cooking food. 

The vows {I'rnta) which the ascetic or monk 
undertakes to observe are five in number ; avoiding 
hurt to any living creature, truthfulness, ab.sti- 
nence from theft, self-restraint, and liberality (Skr. 
ahiiiisa, satya, astcya, hrahnuxchdryn, tyly/t). 
These have been adopted, with the exceptron of 
the last, in the Jain and Buddhist systems. There 
are also five lesser vows : equaniniity of mind, 
obedience to the guru, gentleness, cleanlines.^, and 
purity in eating.’ The third is explained as having 
reference to the danger to living beings involved 

• Manu, vi. 55 f. : cl. Baudh. n. x. IS. 4B. ; Vas. x. 7f. ; Khdd. 
Gchyasutra, n. v. 16. 

- Gaut. ill. 13; Baudh. ll. ^ i. 11. 20. 

■ Manu, viii. 4nr ; cf. vii. l.jJ; Vas. xix. 2J; Aiixst. ii. l.iff. : 
'Vi.-nii, V. 1.12. 

■* Maim, \iii. G.'j ; Baudh. i. 13 ; Narada, i. I.".'-, 1S2. 

® Vaa. XV ii. 52. 

•> Visuu, xxviii. 52 ; cf. Sdtikh. Grhija>utia, n. xii. 6ff. 

< B.aii lh. II. X 18. Iff.; of. Gaut. in. 11 ff.; A. S. Gedeu. 
btiuties in the Relfjtmii o/ the Edit, LoiiJc n, 1913. p. 610ff. 


in rough or hasty conduct. There is considerable 
difference between the sects in respect of the degree 
of ascetic self-denial or actual discomfort and pain 
which they voluntarily endure. Saivite monks are, 
as a rule, more extreme in their manner of life and 
austerities. The Vaisna-vites allow themselves 
greater liberty and seldom, if ever, inflict upon 
themselves the prolonged bodily tortures by which 
the others seek to gain notoriety or accumulate 
merit. In all the monasteries the chief Hindu 
festivals are observed with religious rites and free 
entertainment for visitors, and the introduction or 
appointment of a new abbot is attended with much 
ceremony. Of the routine details of the ordinary 
monastic life, however, little is known. 

The Sikhs also have monasteries of their own 
and religious orders. The three principal are those 
of the Akalins, Nirmalins, and Udasins (qq.v.).^ 
They vary in both their dress and manner of 
wearing the hair, some being shaven and others 
displaying the loose dishevelled locks of the typical 
sddhu. In one instance at least in a monastery 
visited by J. C. Oman the mahant wore robes 
differing from those of the ordinary monk — a white 
long-sleeved coat or tunic and a turban of bright 
colours. The chief and largest monastery is at 
Amritsar {q.v.) near the Golden Temple, built of 
brick in two storeys and with two open courts, 
belonging to the Udasin sect. The other .sects 
also possess monasteries and temples of consider- 
able size. In all a large part of the religious 
worship con,sists in the reading of the Granth 
(q.v.), and sometimes of other Hindu sacred books. 
Except at the seasons of the great festivals the 
monasteries are usually almost deserted, but on 
these occasions they are thronged with monks and 
others who have come to join in the feasting and 
relirious ceremonies. 

The monastic institutions of the Jains in some 
respects hold an intermediate position between 
those of the Hindus and the Buddhists. Their 
rule and order are more definitely framed than the 
former, but are less exacting than the Buddhist 
and allow more freedom to the individual. As in 
Buddhism also, the existing system or practice of 
the Brahman monks or ascetics formed the model 
on which the founder of the Jain faith ordered his 
own community. Mahavira himself is said to have 
had a following of fourteen or fifteen thousand 
monks, and more than twice that number of nuns. 
Over the monastic schools into which the com- 
munity was divided were placed eleven chief dis- 
ciples, or ganadharas, or twelve if Gosala be 
reckoned, who proved himself the unworthy rival 
and opponent of his master. Jain ■writers are said 
to compare the twelve disciples of their founder 
with the twelve apostles of Christ, and to assign 
to Gosala the part of Judas the traitor. 

The prevision and independence of the founder 
of Jainism are shown in the recognition which he 
accorded to the laity. It has been urged with much 
juobability that this was one of the chief facts 
that enabled Jainism to withstand the stress of 
persecution and the steady pre.ssure of the dominant 
Hinduism, when Buddhism, based solely upon a 
priesthood, decayed and fell away. Mahavira 
established four orders of society within his system, 
each'. ■ ' ' . '. . ■ - monks 

(bhi^. 1 laymen 

{h-Civakas) and laywonien (iravtkCt.s). The Jain 
laity thus hold a definite place in the Church by 
the side of the ecclesiastical order. The Digain- 
baras, however, refuse to women the right to enter 
the order, and a.s.sert that they cannot attain sal- 
vation (mokm). 

The five vows of the Jain monk are the same 
as those of the Brahman ascetic with the ex- 
1 Cf. art. AscETU.ia.\i (Hindu), >ol. ii. p. 94. 
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ception of the last, for which is suhstitnted 
apririrfriilin, the renunciation of all desire, i.e. 
entire indifferentism.' This was the aim also of 
the Hindu monk ; and it is jirobable that this was 
the original meaning of the tifth vow in Hinduism, 
although it is now differently explained. A sixth 
vow is said to be undertaken by some of the 
Sv'etambaras, never to eat after dark lest they 
should inadvertently destroy life ; others declare 
that this rule is implicit in the first, ahiinaa. To 
this duty of avoiding in every way injury to life 
Jains of every sect attach greater importance than 
either Hindu or Buddhist monks. The Jain lay- 
man is hardly less rigorous and careful than the 
monk. All Jain ascetics carry a piece of cloth 
to place over their mouths lest they should cause 
injury when inhaling.’ The stricter sect of the 
Sthanakavasins (Dhundhias) wear the mouth-cloth 
always, by night as well as by day ; the other 
sects are less scrupulous. These precautions 
against the taking of life do not under all circum- 
stances apply to the monk’s own life. When the 
twelve necessary years of asceticism have been 
passed, which every monk observes in imitation 
of the founder of his faith, religious suicide is 
not only innocent but an act of merit and may be 
even a duty. Most of the ganadhnras are said to 
have thus ended their lives by voluntary starva- 
tion, and the practice is reported to have been 
not infrequent in former times. 

In addition to the mouth-cloth the Jain monk 
bears the usual begging-bowl, and a strainer for 
his drinking-water. The members of all sects carry 
also an instrument for sweeping the path before 
them, which In the case of the, Digambaras is 
usually a peacock’s feather ; the Svetambaras and 
Stiianakavasins use a broom, of greater or less size. 
The head is shaved, and the two last-named sects 
wear the monastic robes of five piece.s, of a white 
or yellow colour. The Digambaras (‘ sky-clad ’) go 
about unclothed. These last are for the most part 
found in the south of India. All monks are subject 
to the vow of personal poverty, but it is said that in 
many instances this is evaded, even to the extent 
of carrying coin or bank-notes on their person. 

The monastic life both of the monks and of the 
nuns is ordered on similar lines to the Buddhist. 
In the ordinary course the inmates of the monastery 
rise early, and each then makes confession of the 
known or unknown sins of the past night, and pro- 
ceeds to the temple for morning worship. This con- 
sistsin meditation, bowing down before the idol with 
recitation of a sacred mantram, and in pradakHna, 
or circumambulation, which is performed four or 
seven times. About ten in the morning the round 
is made to beg for food. One monk, however, goes 
on behalf of all the inmates of the monastery ; and 
in this respect Jain practice differs from Hindu 
or BuddhLst. The food may not be eaten in the 
houses of the laity, but is brought back to the 
monastery and divided among all. According 
to rule the begging round should be made onlj- 
once a day, but it is often repeated in the after- 
noon. After returning confession is made to the 
guru before partaking of the morning meal. The 
hours from one to three are devoted to study ; and, 
if an afternoon circuit is undertaken for alms, it 
is succeeded, as in the morning, by confession. 
The second and la-^t meal of the day is taken 
about sunset, and no monk is allowed to leave the 
monastery after dark.’ 

1 For a toll -t.iU'iiu I'C and discussion of the Jain vows see 

Stevenson, t/rar£ o/Vaoi(\j/i, p. 2S4tt. 

2 It is usually supposetl that the purpose of this is to avoid 
killing insects or minute animalcules in the air by drawing 
them into the nioutli. Mrs. Stevenson, however, maintains, on 
llie authority of some of the Jains themselves, that it is done 
lest the air itself should siihcr harm (Heart oj Jatnism, pp. 
IW, 227). 

3 Stevenson, p. 2-23 ff. 


Initiation {diksa) into the monastic order takes 
place at the liands of a priest after a year’s pro- 
bation. The novice lays aside his lay garments 
anil ornaments, and adopts the robes of a monk. 
M’ithin the monastery itself three grades or orders 
aic recognized, based upon seniority or the choice 
of the community. The ordinary sadhu, monk or 
ascetic, of not less than a year’s standing, may be 
elected ujeCidkyaya , and it then becomes part of his 
duty to give instruction to the younger monks. 
Further powers of administration and discipline, 
including the right of excommunication, are m the 
hands of the dehCtrya, who is appointed on the 
ground of seniority, or for recognized knowledge 
and ability. Confession is usually made to the 
dcharya. For the greater part of the year most 
of the monks itinerate from place to place. It is 
only during the rainy season and at the principal 
festival seasons that the monasteries are fully 
occupied. 

Literature. — M. Monier- Williams, Brahmanism and 
Hinduism*, Londoa, 1S91 ; J. C. Oman, Hi/sties, Ascetics, and 
Saints o/ India, do. 1903 (cf. his Cults, Customs, and Super- 
stitions of India^, do. 1903, pt. ii. ch. iv.) ; Mrs. Sinclair 
Stevenson, Notes on Modern Jainism, Oxford, 1910, Heart of 
Jainism, Oxford and London, 1915, The last-named work is the 
most complete and reliable account of Jainism yet published. 
Cf. also ant. Asceticism (Hindu), Festivals and Fasts (Jain), 
Hisduism, voI. Vi. p. 701. A. S. GeDEN. 

MONEY. — Money is the name applied to the 
instrument devised by man which enables him 
conveniently to effect exchanges of goods and 
services. It was a great advance upon barter when 
an intermediary was adopted by the trafficking 
parties that provided at the same time a measure 
of values and a generally acceptable medium of 
exchange. As man advanced from simple bar- 
barism, he acquired some elementary forms of 
personal wealth, and the practice of exchanging 
with others to satisfy his growing diversity of 
wants would naturally arise ; in course of time the 
advantage of posse.ssing an intermediary which 
formed a unit of comparison of worth and repre- 
sented a standard of values woidd come to be 
recognized. For this purpose objects of common 
utility or ornament were early adopted — oxen, 
cattle, sheep, furs, slave.s, shells, nuts, precious 
stones, and bits of metal are examples of the 
various substances used as money in different 
circumstances and stages of civilization. These 
selected substances illustrate the kinds of wealth 
that were accumulated as stores of value and used 
as means of paying tribute and debt. They thus 
became also a form of what is called ‘ capital ’ in 
modern economics. 

Gradually the defects of some of the various 
substances employed to satisfy the money-function 
became apparent in their inconvenient bulk and 
lack of divisibility for sn-.ill : .i;. ii i-:.: -, ibiir 
perishableness and absence of ,■ . h .-mii ■ i.d.il.iy. 
Thus by degrees the essential attributes of good 
money emerged ; it was found that the superior 
metals (gold and silver) possessed in an exceptional 
degree the qualities desirable in a good medium 
and a measure of value. Money should have 
stability in value ; it should be durable, portable, 
divisible; it should be ea.sily lecognizable and 
capable of being coined. Xo substances possess 
and retain all these attributes absolutely, but gold 
and silver display them in the highest degree ; con- 
.sequently they have been generally adopted for 
money by civilized nations. Since they are natural 
jiroducts, variations in their supply create some 
fluctuations in value, as do also changes in de- 
mand which follow on the growth of population 
and the irregularities of trade. But, on the whole, 
gold has re.sponded Irest to the needs of society as 
a basis for its complex and ever increasing trade 
and commerce. Standaid money bets the attribute 
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of universal acceptability ; it commands confidence 
that it will be promptly received by others with- 
out loss of value. It measures the value of the 
services of labour ; and wages as well as goods are 
estimated in terms of money. The value of gootls, 
when expressed in money, is called their price. 

The business of money -changing, of banking and 
finance, consists largely in the m.anipnlation of 
money in its various forms and of obligations — 
debts, credits, loans, etc. — expressed in terms of 
money. These claims are discharged either by 
gold and silver or by documents (notes, cheques, 
bills, etc.), i.e. by paper money, representative of 
sums of metallic money and ultimately redeemable 
in standard coin. 

The introduction of credit-instruments, as the 
paper substitutes for gold are called, is an extension 
of the money-function and a refinement upon the 
employment of metallic money. It is virtually a 
kind of return to barter ; for, while it diminishes the 
use of coin, it simplifies exchanges and substitutes 
for payment in metal a promise on paper ; this re- 
presentative money becomes a valuable commodity 
and multiplies business by its convenience. Debts 
are set off against debts by means of credit-instru- 
ments, substitutes for money that circulate quickly ; 
they become a peculiar currency of promises or 
claims that do temporary duty, and they are easily 
transmitted by post ; thus they vastly facilitate 
the business of exchange. The term ‘ credit ’ im- 
plies that the.se instruments are promises, and they 
rest in the long run upon the recognized metallic 
basis— gold ; therefore an adequate amount of gold 
must be accumulated and safely stored in order to 
give stability and confidence to the system. 

In OT times money was always weighed (Gn 
23'*). This was a necessary precaution in earlier 
periods, but in modem times the process of coining, 
exercised as an exclusive function of the Govern- 
ment, confers absolute certainty, accuracy, an<l 
uniformity, and inspires confidence ; the stamped 
coin carries with it evidence of the amount and 
value of the gold that it represents, where gold is 
the accepted standard of value. The subsidiary 
coin-, (d silt'cr and bronze are legal tender only 
within moderate limits, viz. two pounds in silver, 
and twelve pence in bronze in Gre.at Britain ; they 
are only token coinage, and do not correspond to 
their intrin-ic value in metal, whicii is small. The 
value of gold, like that of other commoditie.s, 
depends ultimately upon the law of supply and 
demand ; the value varies with the amount avail- 
able for money purposes, for large quantities of 
the precious metals are absorbed in the arts and as 
jiersonal ornaments. 

The quantity theory of money — i.e. that the 
value varies inversely as the quantity— assumes 
that all exchanges are nmile in the standard coin, 
but the use of paper ^uh.stitutes, while it does not 
nullify the abstract theory, introduces modifica- 
tions too technical for detailed explanation in an 
article whieli is mainly descriptive. The system 
of substituting paper currency for the standard 
coin requires for security that such paper shall be 
convertible into gold on demand. To provide this 
most essential requisite an adequate cash reserve 
of gold must be maintained. This is one of the 
responsible functions of the Bank of England. 
The management and control of the reserve are 
matters too intricate for present discussion. The 
excessive issue of inconvertible paper — i.e. of 
notes which cannot be met by gold on demand — 
has led many countries into great difficulties, and 
has frequently caused much loss and suffering. 
Paper currency debased bj- over-is.sue drives out 
old, destroys confidence, raises prices, and pro- 
uces financial disaster ; business is checked, and 
the injury falls with peculiar severity upon the 


wage-receiving classes, who find that their wages 
paid in paper at such times fall greatly in buying 
power. There is no remedy but the re-instatement 
of the currency on a sound basis. A large number 
of interesting economic problems arise in con- 
nexion with the use of money ; they are, however, 
too technical for present consideration, which is 
restricted to a general account of the nature and 
services of this useful instrument of civilization. 
Money is a powerful factor in the spread of 
civilization, in advancing progress, in distributing 
the varied products of nature throughout the 
world. Money, in fact, may rank with roads, 
vehicles, beasts of burden, railways, steamships, 
posts, and telegraphs in the advancement of human 
material well-being. The oft-quoted passage, ‘ The 
love of money is the root of all evil,* is frequently 
misapplied as casting a slur upon money itself 
and upon those engaged in occupations concerned 
with its employment. The dictum was, however, 
intended as a condemnation of greed, selfishness, 
worldliness, and absorption in gain ; its profound 
truth and seriousness render it in no sense con- 
demnatory of the use of money, which is of as 
great service to society in the distribution of pro- 
ducts as a ship, a railway, or any other instru- 
ment subservient to the material needs of man. 
In many of the remarks of Jesus in the parables 
and in tbe gospel narratives reference is made to 
money in its ordinary uses ; in all these cases its 
practical utility is taken for granted and its 
economic service is unquestioned. 

LrraRATURE. — W. S. Jevons, MoTnetj and the Mechanism of 
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Walker, Money in its Relations toTrade andlndushy, London, 
1^0; H. Withers, The Meaning of Money, do. 1909; J. W. 
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G. Armitage-Smith. 

MONGOLS.— 1. Ethnqiogfy and habitat.— Like 
the Ainns and the Dravidians (qq.v.), the Mongols 
are a race di-^tinrtively Asiatic. They fall into 
three great divisions— Buriats (q.v.), We.stern Mon- 
gols! Kalmuks), and Eastern Mongols. The habitat 
of the Kalmuks extends from the Hoang-ho to the 
JIanieh (a tributary of the Don ), their special centres 
being Astrakhan and the Caucasus, Zungaria, 
N. W. Mongolia, Alashan, N. Tibet, and the Chinese 
l)rovince of Kokonor. The Eastern Mongolians 
inhabit chiefly Mongolia, the southern portion 
being divided into a number of tribes, such as the 
Tumets and Chakhars, while the northern section 
consists of the more homogeneous Khalkas, 

The Mongolian type is best represented by the 
Kalmuks and the Khalkhas : 

‘Nearly average stature (Ini. 63-64); head.sub-brachycephaRc 
(ceph. ind.ou theliv. sub. 83); black straight hair, pilous system 
little developed ; the skin of a pale-yellow or brownish hue, 
prominent cheek-bone.'!, thin strait^ht Hattened nose, Mongoloid 
eyes,* etc. (J. Deniker, Races of Man, London, 1001, p. 379). 

Another peculiar characteristic of tliis race is the 
‘ Mongolian spot,’ small dark patches of pigmenta- 
tion, especially in the -acrolumhar region, fre- 
quently observable in infants, but disappearing in 
early childhood. The ‘ Mongolian spot ’ is not, 
however, restricted to the Mongols ; it occurs 
sporadicMly elsewhere, instances having beennoted, 
e.q., among the modem Indians of Mexico (of. also 
Deniker, p. 51). 

As a result of migrations, the Mongolian race 
has spread far beyoml its original liabitat. It has 
profoundly affected the Chinese (partic ularly in the 
south) and Japanese; in Bengal and Orissa the 
crossing of Mongolian with Dra vidian has given 
rise to the Mongolo-Dravidian type, and other 
‘ Mongoloid ’ types appear in the Himalaya region 
and in the Far East. 

The chief Asiatic area occupied by non-Buriat 
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Mongols (Kalmuks, Khalkas, etc.) is bounded on 
the north by Siberia, on the south by China, on the 
west by Russian Turkestan and Chinese Turkestan, 
and on the east by Manchuria. It forms a high 
but depressed undulating plateau, roughly 2.500 feet 
in altitude, hemmed in by an immense double or 
triple chain of forest-covered mountains, known 
together as the Hingan and Yinshan, on the one 
side, and by the Altai range and its oft'shoots on the 
other. Although the greater portion is Gobi (a 
Turki word), or ‘ Great (Desert) Expanse,’ and is 
destitute of rivers sufficiently broad and deep to 
impede seriously t!ie swooping movements of home- 
men, there are plenty of salt lakes (only one of 
which escapes into Russia by a river), innumerable 
oases and pasture lands, suitably located sweet- 
water wells, and even cultivable or forest lands 
dotted about and available in turn at different 
seasons of the year to the nomads who know the 
peculiarities of the country so well. This fact 
explains how armies of millions can easily move on 
the simple condition that they possess sufficient 
cattle, horses, sheep, and camels to drive before or 
with themselves as food and clothing ; nothing else 
matters, for wood and iron can be picked up by 
the way at various well-known places, and women 
with babies can be canued with the tents in huge 
carts. This vast rim of moimtain range nearly all 
round constitutes a huge watershed, and on the 
outer side rivers nin into Manchuria, Russia, and 
Turkestan ; but the gravelly expanse of Gobi with 
its parched atmosphere soon causes the sources 
flowing into the depressed desert portions of Mon- 
golia to dry up or disappear into the sands, so that 
in many places recourse must be had to rude cisterns 
or reseiwoirs, automatically collecting fresh water 
after each summer storm. The Onon and Kerulon 
rivers, the valleys of which have during the past 
2000 years witnessed the successive rise to political 
prominence of several obscure tribes, bring the north 
centre of Mongolia proper into direct water com- 
munication with Siberia (».e. Russia) and N. Man- 
churia {i.e. China). 

2. Civilization and religion. — Mongol family life 
has been admirably described in a series of articles 
written (.anonymously) by a Protestant missionary 
for the Chinese Recorder (a Shanghai publication) 
in 1875. Immovable property is scarcely conceived 
of, and the idea of personal property and individual 
rights is almost equally lacking, e.xcept in reference 
to one’s horse and saddle, clothing, and weapons. 
Even one’s wife — who, so far as nature allows it, 
seems to be the absolute equal of her husband — is 
only a life interest, for all wives (except one’s own 
actual mother) pass over on the death of their tem- 
porary possessor, with the felt tent and the stock- 
pot, to the eldest son, or, failing sons, to brothers, 
cousins, or uncles. In case of great warlike expedi- 
tions, of course, there are temporary aggregations 
of men, and the modern Mongols, like the Turks 
and Huns, always have an annual tryst ; but as a 
rule tribes scatter, families scatter, and individuals 
scatter, so that the yurtd, or the felt tent (or ming- 
gu bo, as the Chinese call it in E. Mongolia), is the 
sole economical unit. In 1760 the entire Kalmuk 
nation, four subdivisions, consisted of only 200,000 
tents all told, i. e. before they w ere conquered. In 
the distance, on the prairie or grassy plain north 
of the Great Wall, one sees one or more black spots 
like dung- heaps. These turn out on closer inspec- 
tion to be felt bo, firmly attached by long ropes to 
pegs or other firmer anchorages fixed in the ground. 
It is the correct thing to make some sound on ap- 
proaching ; otherwise one or more powerful dogs, 
often of Tibetan breed, may attack the intruder. 
The tents are composed of thick felts, arranged to 
withstand -he wind and snow. According to 
wealth or poverty the interior is hung with hand- 


some or shabby stuffs, and the exterior is sometimes 
additionally protected with Chinese oil-paper or 
other such impen ious material ; but severe sim- 
plicity is the general rule ; all luxury is makeshift. 
If a man has horses and dogs, or even only one 
horse and one dog, and maybe works for someone 
else as a herd, he is a poor man ; a rich man may 
have as many as 1000 or more horses and 100 or more 
camels (all of the two- humped or Bactrian kind), 
not to mention sheep and goats (never pigs) ; but, 
rich or poor, the mode of life is always the same- 
rough, strong, home-made clothes, harness, and 
equipment ; one or two trunks to contain treasures 
and best clothes ; a hospitable reception for any 
traveller, poor or rich ; no tables or chairs ; and a 
fixed etiquette as to privacy, precedence, or the 
right to squat in certain honoured or tabued places. 
No one who carefully reads all that has been 
recently written about the eastern and western 
nomads from the Shilka to the Volga can doubt 
that in phj'.sique, mode of life, and even in basic 
language, they are and always in historical times 
have been practically the same people, i.e. a con- 
geries of tnbes whose national designations have 
no deeper significance than that from time to time 
an eponymous hero or a brilliant family, clan, or 
tribe has succeeded in bringing most other tribe.s 
uniler his or its own name or banner. 

With regard to the modern Mongols — especiallj^ 
the Khalkas— who had (sometime before the Man- 
chus seized their opportunity of taming them 
tluongh Lamaism and saintly influences) already 
succumbed to drink and earlier strong religious 
influences, they may be said to have now entirely 
lost the ferocity, warlike initiative, and passion 
for plunder that characterized the conquering 
hordes of Jenghiz Khan in the early 13th century. 
Even Jenghiz himself, though a mere shamanist, 
or casual ‘ idolater,’ and, so far a.s is known, desti- 
tute of any religious training, seems to have been 
by natural rectitude of character susceptible to 
ethical influences when not injudiciously thrust 
upon him ; and this quite spontaneously, for lie 
sent for and respectfully consulted a humble 
Chinese Taoist philosopher who travelled all the 
way from Shan Tung to Samarqand to advise him 
as to the humanity of bis oivn warlike proceedings.^ 

The religion of the Kalmuks and of the Eastern 
Mongols is Lamaism (q.v.); the older Mongol re- 
ligion, however, was shamanism, which is retained 
by the Buriats (q.v.). 

3. Present-day distribution. — When the Chinese 
Ming dynasty in 1308 sent the Mongol tyrants in 
Peking back to their steppes, the old division into 
the Western or right ‘wing’ and the Eastern or 
left ‘wing’ — practically Kalmuk and Khalkn — 
was reverted to by the ejected Mongols, and these 
two wings were subdivided into the Djironghan 
Ttimcn, or ‘Six IMyriads.’ When the Manchus 
conquered or conciliated the Chakhars and other 
inner (Easteni) Mongols in 1628-33 (i.e. before 
they became emperors of China in lOlI as well as 
Manchu emperors), they organized all of them 
except the Chakhars into six ehogolgan,'^ or 
‘leagues’ (translated by the Chinese word meng, 
‘sworn alliance’). These six league-s, four east 
(Chih Li) and twn west (Shan Si), are again sub- 
divided into 21 aioiak, or ‘tribes’ (translated by 
the Chinese word pu ; this word aimak occasionally 
appears in Chinese Jenghizide history as aima, and 
in Chinese Manchu history occasionally as aiman). 

1 See E. Bretschneider, ‘ Travels of the Taoist Ch’anqr t-h'un,’ 
Ckhvese Recorder, v. [1874] 173-190, vi. [lS7o] 1-22 ; also 
‘Ttaccs of Christianity in Mongolia in the XIII century,’ by the 
archimandrite PallaiUus, ib. vi. [1375] 104-114. 

3 W. F. Mayers, The Chinese Government, Shan^'hai, 1S79, 
su^ests that, in so doing, the ilanchus were continuing the 
pTinciple of the Six Myriad‘s, and (pending the conquest at a 
later date of the Khalkas and Kainriks) were applying it to the 
Inner Mongols along the Great Wall. 
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This is not the place to introduce a discussion on 
language or a long list of native Mongol tribal 
names ; but it may be mentioned as specially 
significant that the Khartsin tribe of the Chosotu 
league are the absolutely direct descendants of 
Jenghiz and Kublai ; they now occupy the steppes 
north of Jghol (thrice visited in 1^9-71 by the 
present writer). 

Besides the 24 tribes of Inner Mongols under 
their own native jasaaks, and irregularly sub- 
divided into 49 flags, or banners, there is still a 
more intimate class of Inner Mongols known as 
the ‘herdsmen,’ who are not ruled by their own 
princes at all, but by the military governors at 
Tenduc, Kalgan, and JShol. The extramural area 
of which Kalgan ( = ‘ the gate ’ in Mongol) is the 
governing centre is popularly known as Chakhar, 
a word derived from the leading tribe, called 
during the INIing dynasty Chakhar, or Chakhan-r. 
Tliere are aKo tlie Mongols of Kokonor, descend- 
ants of a collateral branch of Jenghiz’s family, 
with whom liave been associated a number of 
Kalmuk tribes from the west ; they also inter- 
marrj' with the Manchus, but were not entitled, 
like the Inner Mongols, to style themselves 
‘cousin.’ Besides these main dimsions, there are 
the Tumet tribes of N. Shan Si, the Bar^, the 
Urianghai, the Mingad, the .lakchin, and other 
odd remnants mostly of Kalmuk type, which 
for convenience are ranked among the herdsmen, 
and are under the administration of one or the 
other of the Mancliu (now Chinese) tutiings, or 
militai^ governors, from Uliassutai in the west to 
J6hol in the east.' 

The Outer Mongols mainly consist of two races 
— the Khalkas and Kalmuks — between whom there 
were prolonged and bloody wars until the Manchus 
(after having subdued the Inner Mongols and 
China itself) reduced both to complete subjection. 
Even after the ejection of the Jenghizide dynasty 
from China, wlien both classes of Slongols were 
thrust back upon their deserts, they frequently 
crossed the desert and fought incessantly between 
themselves, besides, separately' or in unison, making 
raids upon the .Ming empire.* The Khalka area is 
easily recognizable on any map because the four 
(originally three) tribes or khanates into which 
they' are divided are usually plainly marked as the 
Tu.'lietu, T.setsen, Jassaktu, and Sainnoin khan- 
ates i the la.st-named was carved out of the first, 
during the Ming dynasty, by the Dalai Lama of 
Tibet as a reward for services rendered to the 
Yellow-hats at the expense of the Red. These 
four Khalka tribes, or khanates, were again sub- 
divided into over 80 flags, or banners, but this 
arrangement was complicated by two of their 
banner.-, having been incor|iorated with the Inner 
Mongols, whilst, on the other hand, three Kalmuk 
banners were incorporated with the Khalkas. The 
other two of the four Khalka khanates used to fall 
under the high political influence of the Mongol 
hutnktu, or .-a.int, at Urga, who had a Mam-hu 
re-ident to keep things right. A certain propor- 
tion 01 the Kalmuk race was moved to the neigh- 
lamrliood of Lake Kokonor after the Manchu 
conque.st of 1753-54, and it there falls under the 
control of the Chinese military governor at Si- 
rring, The.se Mongol tribes are div ided among 
theniselve.s; the Kalmuks have their own local 
saint, both in the west and at Kokonor, but the 
Khalkas, though kinsmen, are almost hereditary 
erremies. Nor can the Khalkas easily coalesce 
with the 49 flags or 24 tribes of Inner Mongols. 
The latter represent the true historical Tata, as 

r SeeP.irker, * Manchu Kelationa with MoniT'rlis,' ‘Campaijrns 
against the Khalkas and Ociots,’ and other papers on this 
s.i iject in China Pier, m'. [lss&-S7j, xvi. [ISsS-sSJ ; also a paper 
on Kalniuck Organization,’ ih. xiiii. [i8S8-99J. 


the immediate descendants of the Jenghizides were 
officially styled by the Ming dynasty ; after nearly 
200 years of warfare with China they joined the 
Manchus honourably and nearly as equals, for 
they were never conquered, as the Khalkas and 
Kalmuks were some generations later. They have 
always been kindly treated by and have inter- 
married with the Manchus, some of whose 
emperors have married pure Mongol women, re- 
cognizing them as legitimate empresses of China. 
When the Republic was first declared in 1912, 
there was some talk of the Inner Mongols from a 
racial point of view joining their countrymen, the 
Khalkas, under the united rule of the rebellious 
hutuktu at Urga, but this uprising was averted 
by the moral delinquencies of the hutuktu, the 
political acumen of President Yuan, and the lack 
of sympathy between the pure outer nomads and 
their inner brethren, who are now by long habit 
more or less impregnated with Chinese civilization, 
political privilege, and economic luxury. 
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MONISM. — I. The term. — The term ‘monism’ 
was coined by Christian Wolff (1679-1754), and was 
used by him to denote the philosophical theories 
wiiich recognized only a single kind of reality, 
whether physical or psychical, so that he could 
ajqily the name ‘monists’ equally well to the 
matei'ialists and to the so-called idealist.s of his 
age. It is easy to understand why the word in 
this artificial sense should never come into general 
use, and in fact it was so employed only sjioradi- 
cally by individual thinkers of the 18th century. 
In the 19th cent, the term ‘monism’ came to he 
used by the disciples of Hegel as designating their 
own peculiar mode of thought ; thus, e.g., K. F. 
Goeschel, in 1832, published a work entitled, 
Der Moniamus des Gedankens (‘The Monism of 
Thought’). In this sense too, however, the term 
had but a limited usage. In point of fact, it first 
found a place in current speech as the designation 
of a philosophical movement closely related to the 
modem theory of biological evolution, and it was, 
in particular, the biologist Haeckel and the philo- 
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logist Schleicher who brought the word into general 
currency. In Germany the philosophical move- 
ment referred to has found concrete expression in 
a ‘ monistic society ’ (Monisfenbund), which has 
drawn to itself a considerable body of adherents. 
Nevertheless, certain other applications of the 
term still maintain their ground. In especial, the 
name ‘ monism ’ is given to the philosophical theory 
which, instead of subordinating the soul to the 
body, or the body to the soul, interprets them as 
equivalent aspects of a single fundamental process, 
and on this ground constantly refers each to the 
other. Of monism in this sense Spinoza is gener- 
ally regarded as the leading exponent. Finally, 
taking the term in its widest sense, we might 
apply it to every mode of thought which seeks to 
transcend the distinction between the physical and 
the psychical, and to reach an ultimate unity. The 
fact that these various significations are often 
mingled together in common nsage has led to great 
confusion and much unprofitable controversy. 

2 . Monism as expressing an inherent need of 
the mind. — In its widest sense monism is the ex- 
pression of a demand which no phOosophy and no 
religion can in the last resort evade. The human 
mind at length refuses to allow the real to fall 
apart into the irreconcilable opposites of body and 
soul, of nature and spirit ; and every system of 
thought must ultimately arrive at some kind of 
unity. In this sense Christianity itself is a mon- 
ism — a spiritual monism — since it traces all reality 
to the divine Spirit. In the philosophical realm, 
however, monism usually stands for the Spino- 
zistic view, which recognizes an exact correspon- 
dence between extension and thought, the visible 
and the invisible, finds the same laws and forces to 
work in each, and interprets the order and con- 
nexion of thought as identical with the order and 
connexion of things (Spinoza, Eth. ii. prop. 7 : ‘ordo 
et oonnexio idearum idem est ac ordo et connexio 
rerum’). This view has the advantage of pro- 
viding a solution of the simplest kind for a problem 
which cost Spinoza’s predecessors much trouble — 
the problem, namely, of the interaction of soul and 
body ; for, on this theory, according to which the 
two series of facts proceed side by side quite inde- 
pendently, and yet remain ever in mutual harmony, 
there is no interaction at all, the specific data of 
either series being explained by the relations of 
that series alone. Modem psychology, in following 
up this theory’, has propounded the doctrine of 
‘ psychophysical parallelism,’ and strives to apply 
the doctrine to mental and bodily processes in 
detail. As this whole mode of thought appar- 
ently permits each aspect to develop its own dis- 
tinctive character, without severing it or keeping 
it apart from the other, it has proved remarkably 
attractive to the human mind. 

3 . Its tendency to one-sidedness.— Its power of 
attraction, however, lasts only as long as we keep 
to the general outlines of the problem, and every 
attempt to give the idea a more precise application 
encounters great difficulties, and results in giving 
the preponderance to one or other of the two sides : 
either the physical becomes predominant, and the 
psychical a mere reflexion or concomitant of it, or 
else the psychical is assigned the superior position 
and the physical becomes simply its outward ex- 
pression or a means to its ends. Thus monism 
inevitably breaks up into two forms — an idealistic 
and a naturalistic — and there never has been, nor 
can there ever be. a pure monism, i.e. a monism 
maintaining a perfect equipoise between body and 
spiiit. The clearest exemplification of this is 
found in Spinoza himself ; a closer scrutiny of his 
thought shows that he is never purely monistic, but 
always leans more either to naturalism or to ideal- 
ism — the former in the groundwork, the latter in 


the consummation, of his system, as appears more 
especially in his Ethics. In the beginning of that 
work the supreme factor, the core of the real, is 
nature, wdiile psychical life is a mere representa- 
tion of the natnial process, and simply follows its 
order; at the close, however, this naturalism is 
transmuted into an idealism, for Spinoza’s doctrine 
that all reality is supported and integrated by a 
divine life, and that nature only moulds that life 
into visible form, as well as the doctrine that man 
is capable of assimilating the whole universe, and 
of attaining infinity and eternity by the intellectual 
love of God (‘amor dei intellectualis ’), cannot be 
called anything but idealism. Whatever Spinoza 
may have meant, he certainly did not reach a pure 
monism ; and the subsequent development of 
philosophical thought shows that the monistic 
movement always inclines either to the one side or 
to the other. 

(a) Idealistic monism . — The classical period of 
German literature was dominated by an idealistic 
monism, and, in particular, Goethe gave his full 
adherence to the view. In the philosophy of the 
period, this type of idealism found powerful support 
in Schelling’s philosophy of identity. Yet, while 
in art and philosophical thought the outer and 
inner worlds were made closely dependent upon 
each other and w'ere firmly interlinked, they were 
not regarded as of co-ordinate authority ; on the 
contrary, the universe of reality seems here to be 
pervaded by an inner life, and the union of the 
visible and the invisible world is brought about 
upon the basis of the spirit. It was, however, 
strongly insisted upon that the inward life cannot 
come to its own, or realize itself perfectly, without 
in some way embodying itself and taking percep- 
tible form in the external. Here we have the 
genesis of an sesthetic and philosophical monism of 
the idealistic type. 

(b) Naturalistic monism . — On the other hand, 
the monism frequently associated with the modern 
theory of evolution exhibits a naturalistic tendency. 
It regards the physical world as the essential sub- 
stance of the real, and differs from mat- iialism only- 
in the circumstance that it conceives the psychical, 
not as derived from physical processes, but as 
present from the first even in the most minute 
elements of the material world, and as forming an 
essential constituent therein. Even so, however, 
the psychical is not thought of as attaining to 
independence and spontaneity ; it has no powers 
or laws peculiarly its o-wn, but is in every respect 
subordinate to, and wholly interwoven with, exter- 
nal nature ; nor again, on this theory, is human 
life endowed with any special significance or ac- 
corded any distinctive vocation. It is true that 
this naturalistic monism, in its theory of practical 
life, recognizes the ideal ends of the Good, the True, 
and the Beautiful, and undertakes the task of 
furthering them. But it can do so only by con- 
travening its own naturalistic principles, and thus 
it conies to exhibit the fatal inconsequence of theo- 
retically recognizing unity as its supreme aim while 
in practice falling into an absolute contradiction 
between thought and action. 

The progress that this theory of naturalistic 
monism, in spite of its inherent flaws, is making in 
contemporary life, in Germany at least, is due to 
the concurrence of various causes. Nature, form- 
erly so often sadly ignored, has come to mean more 
and more for the modem mind. Not only does she 
reveal ever more fully the delicate texture of her 
being, but in yielding herself to the practical arts 
she has added vastly to our command of the envir- 
onment. The importance of the material factor 
for human -well-being is much more widely recog- 
nized in modern civilization than was once the case. 
The result of these various developments is that 
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Natuic now exercises a nmcli more profound influ- | 
euce even upon our tlio!i"lits and convictions than j 
she formerly did. Tliis does not, of course, lead | 
neceasaiily to a naliiialistic philosophy, nor was i 
there any great danger of such an issue as long a.s 
higli .spiiitnal end - held sway among human heing.s 
and dominated their common eftorts. But such 
spiritual ends have been, if not entirely lost sight 
of, yet largelj^ obscured, in the development of 
modern life ; with regard to the ultimate questions 
of human exi.stenee mankind is now in a state of 
grave disunion, and common effort has given place 
to widely divergent tendencies. Amid so much 
diversity regarding the content of the spiritual 
life, the longing for a single all-embracing theory 
of existence readily attracts men to the path of 
naturalism, which proffers what seems to be the 
simplest and most intelligible solution of the great 
problem. In reality, therefore, it is the defects of 
the opposite view that here lend strength to monism. 

Another factor which — In Germany at least — 
operate.s in favour of naturalistic moni.sm is found 
in the perjilexities that have emerged in the pro- 
vince of religion and the Church. That religion 
at the pre.sent day bristle.s with problems, and that 
the minds of men differ widely in the treatment of 
them, are facts that cannot be denied even by those 
for whom religion is a supreme interest. In 
Germany, however, the situation is greatly aggra- 
vated by the intimate relations between Church and 
State, since in such circumstances the doctrines of 
religion readily come to be felt as a restraint im- 
posed by the State upon tliouglit ; and, where large 
number-5 are already alienated from religion, or in 
dubiety regarding it, tliere is a natural tendency 
to look with sympathy upon movements that set 
forth with perfect candour the conflict of ideals, 
especially the conflict between natural science and 
the teaching of the Church, and seek to bring it to 
a decisive settlement. From this position the 
moniat nmy regard himself as a champion of 
freedom and truth. 

4 . Its function and limitations.— When we have 
in this way explained the spread of naturalistic 
monism, we have at the same time shown its 
limitations. It posses.ses a certain power and has 
also a degree of lightful authority as long as it 
maintains a critical attitude .and provide.s incen- 
tive.s to special tendencies of thought ; and this 
condition is fultilled when it insists upon a higher 
recognition of the natural factor in human life, and 
demand.s that the assnreil results of modern science 
shall not be ignored by those who speak in the name 
of religion. Its weakness, again, shows itself in 
the po.sitive aspect of its work, and in its claim to 
serve as a guide to human life and to satisfy the 
huni.an soul. For such ends it has, in truth, uotlung 
to offer but an intellectual interpretation of things 
— an interpretation whlcli purports, by improving 
our conceptions of nature and by showing th.at m.an 
forms pjart of nature, to be able to supply the human 
heart witli ^werful iinpul-^e.s and endow it with 
happiness. But between ends and means, between 
claim and achievement, there is a wide disparity. 
The scientific proce-iure of monism, moreover, 
suffers from the defect of confusing natural sciem-e 
with the philosophy of nature, and ot too ra.shly 
trail -forming the results of natural science into 
princijdos of the cosmos, while giving no recogni- 
tion at all to the peculiar character of spiritual life 
or the process of univer.-al history. But, what- 
ever judgment we may pass upon this modern 
monism, it is certainly a notable feature in the life 
of the present day. 

Literkti — A. Bain. }lind and B'Kly-, London, 1^73; R. 
Eisler, L-c-^chickte dei Monu^nvft, Leipzig-, 1910; R. EaeJeen, 
Main of Modern Tkoiijht, Eng. tr., London, 1912; 

A, Forel, Leipzig, 191U ; C. Lloyd Morgan, 

‘Three Aspei-rj? of Moni«ra,' in Moniet, iv [1S04] 321; G. J, 


Romanes, ayid Motion and Monism^ Loudon, ISdo ; W. 
Ostwald, Vorlemngen '‘fer N atwyhilosophie^ Leipzig, 1905, 
Monistisch-z S-mntai!^redi<jten, Berlin, 1911 ff.; J.Wendland, 
•[onismus in atMf und neuer Zeit, Basel, 190S ; and esp. E- 
Haeckel, ynt ' ' - ' ■ ’ ' Berlin, 1$68, ^1902, 

Eng. tr.-*, Loi . • ■ i 'ipzig? ^1903, 

Eng. tr., 2V«? ■■■ , ‘ t^)5, iter Mon ismus 

als Band zunachen Relinion und WibiCiischaft., Bonn, 1893, 
Eng.tr., London, 1891, Die Weltrathsel, Bonn, 1899, Eng. tr., 
The Riddle of the Universe, London, 1900. 

R. Euckes. 

MONKEY.— See Animals. 

MONOLATRY AND HENOTHEISM.— A 

whole group of words, some of them classical, are 
compounded with /tAcos as a prefix. Ecclesiastical 
usage added not a few others— e.y., ‘monogamy,’ 
marriage only once, re-m.arriage after the death 
of one’s wife being forbidden, ‘ Monophysites,’ 
‘ Monotheletes.’ To these was added, in modern 
times, ‘monotheism’ (^.u.) ; this term was touched 
with ambiguity, since it was sometimes a synonym 
for unitarianism. Last of all, apparently by Julius 
Wellhaiisen,' ‘monolatry’ was coined to express 
not belief in the sole existence of one god, but 
restriction of wor.-ship to one object of trust and 
loyalty, although other races might admittedly 
have other supernatural helpers. 

If the first half of the word shows it to lie akin 
to monotheism, its affinities on the other side are 
with idolatry (see Images and Idols). Christian 
usage, from the Bible downwards, vacillato.s 
between interpreting idolatry as image-worship 
and as worship of ‘ false ’ gods in the sense of non- 
existent beings. In the Roman Catholic Church 
the distinction is made between latria, worship 
paid only to the Persons of the Trinity, and duUa, 
veneration of the saints (even the Blessed Virgin 
receives not latria, but hyperdulia). Both in the 
Roman and in the Greek (jhurches adoratio (rpoa- 
Kwijdis) or dulirt is rendered to images or icons of 
the Divine Persons and saints, as well as to the 
Gospels, relics, etc. (cf. Denzinger", nos. 302, 337, 
342, 9S5f.). 

Unhappily, there is another term which habitu- 
ally presents itself as a synonym for monolatry 
and as a rival — lienotheism. This word was 
coined by F. Max Aluller while under the influ- 
ence of Schelling. In a review of Renan, en- 
titled ‘ Semitic Monotheism,’ and contributed to 
the Times in 1860 (reprinted in Chips from a Ger- 
man Worhskop, i. [1867], and again in Selected 
Essays, ii. [1881]), Muller, while repudiating 
Renan’s theory of a monotheistic instinct peculiar 
to the Semites, finds at the basis of all rmigion a 
crude or vague faith in the divine, not yet articu- 
lated either into polytheism or into monotheism, 
and calls this ‘ henotheisrn. ’ As thus defined on its 
first emergence, henotheisrn is a hypothetical con- 
struction, belonging to a period earlier than re- 
corded history. E. von Hartmann* is fairly in 
line with this when he speaks of henotheisrn as 
‘ the original natnre-religion ’ ; as the ‘ indiflerence 
of mono-, poly-, and pan-theism ’ ; as the ‘ identity 
of essence of all the gods.’ 

Much greater importance, however, attaches 
to Muller's later usage, introduced in a ‘ Lecture 
on the Vedas’ of 1865 (also reprinted in Chips, 
i. and Essays, ii.). Here we have a pair of 
synonymous terms — ‘ henotlieisni ’ and ‘ katheno- 
theism’ — which refer to a well-marked historical 
phenomenon. Study of the Vedas had impresseri 
Max Muller with the way in which each deity, out 
of a large recognized pantheon, is treated in turn 
as if the supreme or even the sole god. While 
Indian religion offers the classical illustration of 

1 T. H. Hu.vley {Sineteenth Cent., xix. (1SS6] 495) is quoted by 
OED in this sense ; Robertson Smith is also quoted (OTJC, 
Edinburgh, ISSl, p-273; ‘naturaJ . . . Semitic monolatry 0- 

- As summarized in O. Ptieiderer, Phil, of Religion, Eng. tr.. 
I^ondon and Edinburgh, 1886-83, iii. 19. 
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this attitude, it recurs elsewhere. Max MiiUer 
recognizes it in Greece, Italy, and Germany (ITL, 
1878, London, 1879, p. 286), as well as in Finland 
(Contributions to ,'^''icnre of Mythologxj, London, 
1897, p. 264). Both these hooks speak of * heno- 
theism or kathenotheism ’ (IlL, p. 271), ‘ katheno- 
theism or by a shortened name henotheism’ 
(Contributions to Science of Mythology, p. 140). 
When P. Asmus describes the whole of ‘Indo- 
gemianic’ religion as henotheistic,* because of the 
alleged tendency of all its divinities to pass into 
each other, he is inspired by Max Muller’s second 
usage, though he distorts it. 

It may seem to us that Miiller has himself been 
guilty of a certain confusion. But the worst con- 
fusion of all is introduced by Pfleiderer (loe. eft.), 
without regard to either of Muller’s definitions, and 
in conscious opposition to Hartmann and Asmus. 
He recognizes — distinctively among the Semites — 
not, of course, a monotheistic instinct, hut a 
‘ national or relative monotheism which in the case 
of Israel was the porch to pure monotheism ’ (iii. 
34 n.); and this he calls henotheism. We cannot 
wonder if high authorities have proposed to sup- 
press the term ‘ henotheism ’ because of its 
ambiguity (e.g., J. Estlin Carpenter, in EBr^^ 
xxiii. 72-*; H. Oldenherg, Bel. des Veda, Berlin, 
1894, p. 101, note 1 ; E. W. Hopkins, ‘Henotheism 
in the Rig Veda,’ in Class. Studies in Honour of 
H. Drisler, New York, 1894, pp. 75-83, Religions 
of India, Boston, 1895, p. 139 f. ; A. A. Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythology, Strassburg, 1897, p. 16 f., with 
references to earlier literature). 

‘ Kathenotheism ' is regarded by Carpenter as already extinct. 
The word is cited by E. B. Tylor (PC li. 364), but has certainly 
lound little favour. 

One might have wished to see ‘ kathenotheism ’ 
and ‘ monolatry ’ spared, as names for two very 
dilierent approaches towards monotheism, while 
the word ‘ henotheism ’ might either be wholly sup- 
pressed or else generalized to include both katheno* 
theism and monolatry, together with any other 
workings of monotheistic tendency that fall short 
of monotheism properly so called. There is much 
significance for theists in irrepressible movements 
towards recognition of one great help, one supreme 
power, one sovereign goodness. 

Allan Menzies’s distinction (Hist, of Religion^, London, 1911, 
ch. iv. p, 55 ; he has been good enough to conflrm or explain 
his meaning in a private letter) between henotheism and katli* 
enotheism follows Pfleiderer (and makes henotheism cover 
exactly the phenomena of monolatr-' "-t _ ,• 

that this di.^tinction is Max Muller’s ov 
farther, Muller’s Physical Religion, ■ . 

Lecture of 1890), p. 181 n. : ' It is to 
scholars should have used the name ' . ' 

sense from that which I assigned to it. Nothing causes so 
much confusion as the equivocal use of a technical term (but is 
Muller himself quite clear of blame?], and the framer of a new 
term has generally had the right of defining it.’ 

The classical region of monolatry is the religion 
of Israel, whose phenomena, as we saw, probably 
suggested the name. The First Commandment 
(of the greater Decalogue, Ex 20 or Dt 5) crystal- 
lizes the requirement and carries it into the moral 
region. Kindred Western Semitic races — possibly 
other races too — may have known something 
similar, upon its lower side. Moab or Ammon or 
Edom may have been loyal to the tribal god in mere 
patriotic prejudice. Loyalty to the God of right- 
eousness, in Israel or in all lands under heaven, 
means vastly more. The only real justification for 
monolatrous behaviour is the monotheistic fact. It 
is indeed true that ‘ the distinction between mono- 
latry and monotheism ’ is often a narrow one (art. 
God [Biblical and Christian], vol. vi, p. 253). It is 
also true that there will be an element of monolatry 
in religion as long as earthly conditions endure. 
Human faith — theistic, or fully Christi.an — is no 
bare recognition of facts which exist independently 

f Pfleiderer, iii. 20. 


of our attitude. Faith is choice of God and a 
pouring out of our humble all in His service. 

Literature. — Besides the references given above, see art. 
God (Biblical and Christian), noting both ‘monolatry ’(vol. i i. 
pp. 2.51’’, 232a, and 2535) and ‘henotheism’ (pp. 25‘2a5, 2735, 
276*, 277a,.2S35, 2895). xhe student must carefuily obseri e in 
what sense either word is employed by the different writers. 
‘ Kathenotheism ’ is not employed at ail in the articles. 

Robert Mackintosh. 

MONOPHYSITISM.— I. Before the Mono- 
physites. — The name ‘ Monophysites,’ as denoting 
a party in the Cliristian Church, ought in strict 
usage to be applied only to those who regarded as 
erroneous the doctrine formulated as a standard 
by the Synod of Chalcedon (a.d. 451), i.e. the 
doctrine of the two natures (Svo ipiiueis), divine and 
human, in the one person (inrSaTaais or irptsTonrov) of 
Jesus Christ, and who took as the watchword of 
their faith ‘the one nature of the incarnate M^ord 
of God ’ (yla tpiccis tov BeoO \6yov o'ea'apKoifilvov). The 
doctrine of the single nature of Christ, however, 
did not then emerge for the first time, and we 
begin by narrating the history of Monophysitism 
prior to the rise of the Monophysites proper. 

The formula fiia ipiais Ls first found among the 
Arians (seeart. Ari.anism, vol. i. p. 775 ft’.). Lucian 
of Antioch and his followers had spoken of the one 
divine or, more jiroperly, semi-divine nature (epiais 
or vTtdaTaais, the two terms not being as yet dis- 
tinguished) of the Logos, in which inhered liability 
to suffering (iradi]) and limited knowledge (ayvociv). 
Eudoxius of Constantinople (t a.d. 370) acknow- 
ledged the Word made flesh hut not bwome man 
(aapKiodevra, ois ivavdpoTrpaayra), who had not 
assumed a human soul, hnt became flesh in order 
to manifest Himself to us as God tlirough the flesh 
as through a curtain ; it was therefore quite wrong 
to speak of two natures (Sio (jxiirui), since the Word 
was not man in the full sense (t^Xeios HvSpuTros), 
but God in the flesh (0e6s iv crapsl), i.e. viewed as 
a whole, one composite nature (pia t6 S\ov sarA. 
<riv6e<riv tpiaii). Apollinaris of Laodicea (see art. 
Apollinakism, vol. i. p. 606 ff.) expressed himself 
in similar tenns, though in a line of thought 
directly contrary to that of Arianism. It was his 
firm conviction that the perfect God (flcdi tA«os) 
had descended upon the earth, and in this belief 
he felt tliat he was at one with the Nicaeans as 
opposed to the Arians ; but no less decisively he 
maintained also that two complete entities cannot 
become a unity (dHo reXeia iv yeviaBai oi Sievarai), 
and thus that the union of perfect deity with com- 
plete manhood is impos.sihle (ci dvSpunnp rehclip ctur- 
0f6s riXetos, Svo iv ^aav). Hence Apollinaris, in 
writing to the emperor Jovian, expressed himself 
as follows : 

‘ We acknowledge, not two natures in the one Son, one wor- 
stiipped and the other not worshipped (fiCav Trpoo'Kveyrijv xal piav 
airpotncvinyrov), but one nature or the Divine Word (piav tpwriv 
TOV ffeou Aoyov), incarnate, and worshipped together with His 
flesh in one worship (oeaapKtopivgv jcat rpoatcvvovpivrjv pera rqs 
vopKOV OVTOV irpovrtwuo-ei)’ (’EvtoroAn rrpov ’lo^tovov tov 

JSflurtAca [J. Draseke, ‘ Apollbiarios von Laodicea,’ TU vii. [IS92J 
3, 4, p. 341 ; H. Lietzmann, * Apollinaris von Laodicea nnd seine 
Schnle,’ TVi. [1904] 1, p. 2S0D. 

This, however, involves a deification of the flesh, 
and it is but a short step to the inference that all 
the conditions which rendered the Logos liable to 
suffering during His earthly course are in the flesh 
brought into connexion with the divine nature 
(xaBffrixv tlvai r^v tov 8coS 8e&np-a). 

For a time Chri.stian theology was in danger 
of surrendering to this illusory logic, as was the 
case, e.g., when it undertook the task of coming 
to terms with the Antiochene school (see art. 
Antiochene Theology, vol. i. p. 584 ff.). The 
Oiristological interest of the Antiocheues, in con- 
tradistinction to that of the Apollinarians, culmin- 
ated in the view that a perfect humanity was 
retained along with perfect deity in Christ. These 
theologians, accordingly, spoke of two natures (Svo 
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ipv<Teii or Svo ivocraffei'i) in the one Christ — since for 
tlieir poneeptions, too, ami viroaTaffis were 

eq^uivalent term;— and thus seemed to endanfter 
thennilyof !1 is person. Tlieir leading opponent, 
Cyril of Alexandria, was Minremely coneerned to 
niainl ioi ilds unity, hut he diil it onlj" hy leardiig 
out of acpouiit every element of human personal- 
ity in the Saviour. According to Cyiil, we must 
assume that two natures, the divine and the 
hura.an, existed in Christ before He bocaine man, 
and that at His becoming man these two natures 
were fused together in an indis.soluble unity (<rw- 
eXei vLS duo 0i.V6Wp Kad’ tvojatv dStda-Trafl'rop afTiiyxurojs Kal 
drp^TTTitis), and could thus be distinguished only in 
theory (drapia pi 6 p'j). To denote this divine-human 
nature Cyril likewise availed himself of the 
formula juia OUJIS roO dfoO X 070 U ireiTa.pKutixevTj ; he 
bon owed it from a confessional work of -\pollin- 
aris — the llepi rtjs (rapKOiffews to? Oeov .\d 701 ; 
(cf. EllE i. 60S), of which, it is tine, he be- 
lieved that Atlianasiu.s was the author. We 
can see how closely he approaches A]iollinaris at 
this point. The Alexandrian, nevertheless, did 
not proceed to the conclusions dra,wn by the 
Laodicean, who rejected the view that the Saviour 
had assumed a coraidete humanity and a fvxij 
Xo 7 i,\ 7 j. To Cyril tlie formula remained a religious 
postulate, and he used all the re.snuroe.s of an 
artificial logie to give it also a theological validity. 
Here he takes 0 ecris simplj’ as a Kotudir ; the divine- 
human nature, however, is something new in 
relation both to the divine nature and to human 
nature, and the properties of these, viz. severely 
majesty and passibility respectively, may be in 
mutual communication in Christ without forcing 
us to assume that there is any blending of them. 
In this way, accordingly, two natures go to form 
one (fK Sco (pvtrfsiv pla 0i)iris [or ciroTTairis]). 

T'o follow such intricate theories was a task 
beyond the power of simple and unlearned minds. 
It is true that, of the subtleties of Cyrd's discrimi- 
native logic, Eutyches, the aged archimandiite of 
a monasteiy near Con.stantinople, had come to a 
knowledge of liie idea expressed in the phra=e .uerd 
Tpp fpuffip pia. rprjLs, hut preci.sely on that e.ound 
he would not grant that tdirUt's bodily ferm was 
identical in character with the human {oaooucnos j 
■ilixiv) : at the local Synoil of Constantinople in 448, ^ 
addies'iug the lubu.i.-il of bishops, he declan.-d, o?v 
eTirav ir." 'la dvSpiiirov t6 to? Osov ad'aa ; a.nd, altliouch 
in the couiso of the ptoci’cding-, he further luodi- 
tied Ids statement.s, he was condemned on the 
ground of the Docetic teiuleucies which he could 
not conceal (see art. Docktism, vol. iv. p. 8.32 tf.). 
Thenceforward, in the memorj- of the Cliurch the 
name of Entyclies was one of reproach, and Euty- 
chi.anism was .stigmatized as heresy. .-Vnotlicr 
group who would not renounce tlie idea of oco 
0 .'<r€is perd rpe crapkujTiv were tliose who in their 
deepC'-t tiearts a.sse:ited to the louuula ,ata (puins to? 
Oeov \6~,ou cre<rapKu.-pi.'uTi defended by Cyril. For i 
them it served to ease the -ituation that a di.stinc- | 
tion was now beinp made between the terms ipdon j 
and cirL-Tacri?. This distinction, in fact, soon came 1 
to he quite as import. int as that between oua-ia 
and i'oro,-Ta<ri 5 in the doctrine of the Trinity. In | 
the development of that doctiiue the latter Jis- j 
tinction had -.erved to make intelligible how three , 
divine persons (iTroo-Tdo-eis) eould participate equally j 
in the divine living (ocen'a) ; ami in like manner it ■ 
w.as now thought pos.-,ilj' ■ to explain how two 
natures (^cTfis), the divin.‘ and the human, could ' 
equally inhere in one per.-'on {inrucrraa'is), viz. Jesu-. 
Ciiri.st. 

The theologians of the AVe^t, from tlio days of 
Tertullian, had been accu'tomed to speak of the 
‘duple.x status, nun confu.sii.s, sed couiunctu.s, in 
una persona, deus et homo Jesus.' What they 


called natura (sub.sttintia) found an equivalent 
expres.sion in ipvtns, nml pcrsoim could be rendered 
by vTTotrTaa-L!. In reality, therefore, the best solu- 
tion of tlie jiroblem seemed to be that formulated 
by Pope Leo in hi.s letter to Flavian of Constanti- 
nople (dated 440; the so-cailcd Topos Aeovtos, Ejj. 
xxviii., ‘ad Flarianum ’) as follows : 

*Salva proprietate iitriusque naturae et substantiae et in 
unam coeunte personam suscepta est a maiestate humilitas, a 
virtute infirmitas . . . a^t utraque forma (pop<|»^) cum alterius 
conimunione, quod proprium est . . . propter hanc unitatem 
personae in utratjue natura intelligendam et Filius homims 
(Ucitur descendisse de coelo . . . et rursus Filius Dei crucifixus 
dicitur et sepultus’ (PL liv. 755 ff.). 

What was subsequently termed tho communii'atio 
idioTtiatum [avrldoaLt tCjv ISluipAtlov) thus already 
finds clear expres.sion in Leo’s words. Neverthe- 
less Gibbon is quite right in sa 5 ring : 

‘ An invisible line was drawn between the heresy of Apollin- 
aris anti the faith of St. Cyril ; and the road to paradise, a 
bridge as ^harp as a ra 2 or, was suspended over the abyss by the 
master-hand of the theological artist’ (Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire^ v. 126). 

In point of fact, while Western theology thus 
avoided the extreme of Apollinarism, it was 
menaced by the spectre of the Antiochene peril. 
Here too it could be said : ‘ incidit in Scyllam qui 
vult vitare Chaiybdin,’ and at all events the doc- 
trine of the two natures in one person (Dyophysi- 
tism, or, grammatically more correct, Dipliysitism) 
not only failed to compose perturbed minds, but 
actually fanned the latent elements of controversy 
into flame. In this controversy the disputants, 
moving on the lines of Cyril (and Apollinaris), 
went back to the watch-word pia 0 lVis ; now, how- 
ever, they spoke, not of the one incarnate nature 
of the divine word, but of the one nature of the 
incarnate word (aEaapKuiphov, not uEcapKoipivt]), the 
intention being to indicate decisively that the 
point involveil was not pia merely perd rijn 
(xipKaaiv. W e now proceed to trace the history of 
this Monophysitism properly so called. 

2 . The Council of Chalcedon and its results. — 
After Cyril’s death in 444 the episcopal tlirone of 
Alexandria; was occupied by Dioscurus, a man 
destitute of theological learning and possessed 
with a more daring ambition than even his pre- 
decessor. His great aim was to secure the suprem- 
acy of Alexandria, and the Alexandrian theology, 
in the Ea.stem Church, and, as long as he had the 
ear of the emperor, and Rome did not contest his 
claims, he seemed to be on the fair way to attain 
his end. At his instigation Theodosius ll. sum- 
moned a general Synod to meet in Ephesu.s in 449 
(i-hortly afterwards stigmatized by Leo I. as latro- 
liiiium, avyodos X-parpiKi], ‘the Robber Synod’). 
Here, with the as.sistance of the civil power, and 
the physical violence of fanatical Egyptian monks, 
he succeeded in giving full effect to his claims ; 
and, while Eutyches, who enjoyed the protection 
of Dioscurus, was restored to the communion of 
the Church, Flavian of Constantinople, Domnus of 
•Antioch, and Tlieodoret of Cyrus were deposed. 
The triumph of Dioscnnis, however, was but 
short-lived, for not only did he damage his case by 
his ruthle-ss dealings, but he committed the blunder 
of irritating Leo by refusing, in spite of the pro- 
test of the Roman legate, to have the Epistula ad 
Flaviunum read at the Council. The ie.sult was a 
.'wift revulsion. The emperor died on 28th July 
4.30, and hri .slater I’ulclieria, the moving spirit of 
the admiuLtration, had even before his death come 
to recognize that the transference of the ecclesi- 
astical centre of gravity from the capital to 
Alexandria, and the consequent liberation of the 
Church from political control, might be attended 
with the grave.st consequences. As empre.ss, with 
the acquiescence of her husband, llie military com- 
mander M.ircian, who was little interested in 
ecclesiariical or doctrinal atfair.s, she ai tively pro- 
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luoted a plan of co-operating with Leo to put an 
end to the theological dispute at a great assembly 
of the Church and thus to restore the ecclesiastical 
balance in the East. 

To achieve this desirable end was the task of the 
fifth Ecumenical Council, held in 451 at Chalcedon 
in the vicinity of Byzantium. The deposition of 
Dioscurus, as it could quite well be justified on 
grounds of ecclesiastical polity, was effected with- 
out difficulty. The demand that Leo’s doctrinal 
letter should be accorded the authority of a symbol, 
however, was resisted with the utmost tenacity by 
a majority of the members. After protracted dis- 
cussions tne Council at length agreed — not, indeed, 
without menaces from the throne — upon a formulary 
designed to make for reconciliation, although, as 
a matter of fact, it involved, in its most decisive 
passage, a rejection of the Cyrillian tradition. 
The formulary, which was carried on 22nd Oct. 
451, starts from a recognition of the Councils of 
Niciea (325), Constantinople (381), and Ephesns 
(431), and reproduces the Nicene and the so-called 
Nicseno-Constantinopolitan creed ; it then affirms 
that Cyril’s letters to Nestorius and the Orientals, 
as well as Leo’s Epistle to Flavian, have been 
adopted as attestations of the true faith. It next 
proceeds to the confession of belief in Jesus Christ 
as perfect God and perfect man, consubstantial 
with the Father according to His deity, consub- 
stantial with us according to His humanity, in 
two natures (Iv Suo tpiveatv, not is Sio tpvaediv as in 
portions of the literary tradition), without con- 
fusion or change, without division or separation 
{iauyxlvus, arplrras, ddcaiperus, dxupfcTT&is). The 
confession ends with a statement already quoted 
from Leo’s letter, now rendered as follows : 

ruv (Pvaetov Sia^topas tvourty, 

6i fioWov rrjs exarepos xol el$ iv irpo<rM?roi' xal 

fUav iirooTcuriv avvrpexoi^tnif. 

A decree, promulgated (7th Peb. 462) by the two 
emperors Marcian and Valentinus in., imposed 
severe penalties^ upon all who should henceforth 
dispute in public regarding the faith ; ofiending 
clergy and army officers should be deprived re- 
spectively of their priestly and mUita^ status, 
and others proceeded against by law. Dioscurus 
was exiled to Gangra m Paphlagonia, where he 
died in 454. 

The results of the Council were not long in 
manifesting themselves. In Palestine an active 
revolt broke out among the monks. Juvenal, 
bishop of Jerusalem, who had become prominent 
at Ephesns (449) as an energetic partisan of Dios- 
curus, had at Chalcedon, in fear of a diminution of 
his ecclesiastical power, deserted the Alexandrian 
and his protege Eutyches, and had also accepted 
the formula, taking part, indeed, in its final re- 
vision. By this defection he lost the confidence of 
a large and influential body of monks in Palestine, 
who elected the monk I'heodosius as bishop in 
opposition to him. The spiritual leader of the in- 
surgents was Peter the Iberian, monk and bishop 
of Mayuma, the port of Gaza. The rebellious 
monks found a patroness of high rank in the 
empress-dowager Eudocia, then resident in Jeru- 
salem. It is told of one of these fanatics that, 
when Leo’s Epistle was brought to him, he took it 
to the tombs of the Fathers and asked whether he 
should accept it or not, and that a voice cried from 
the tomb ; 

‘Cursed be the ungodly Leo, robber of souls, as his name 
signifies ; cursed be his profane Touius ; cursed also be Marcian 
and the ungotllv Pulcheria ; cursed be Chalcedon and its 
Symbol and all ^ho yield acceptance to it; cursed be he wiio 
acknowlcflges two natures in Christ, the Son of God, after the 
union’ (E. Renaudot, Hist, patna/'chatum AlexandritiortittL 
J’acobitarum, Paris, 1713, p. 120). 

This wOd outburst of hate expresses most ap^sitely 
the state of feeling then prevalent in Palestine. 


By A.D. 453, however, the movement was sup- 
pressed for the time by military measures. 

In Egypt the situation was BtUl more trouble- 
some. A certain Proterius was forcibly thrust by 
the government upon the Alexandrians as bishop 
in place of Dioscurus. On the accession of the 
emperor Leo l. (457^74), the presbyter Timotheus 
Aelurus (i.e. ‘the Weasel’), who had been on 
friendly terms with Cyril and was known as a 
rigid Monophysite, was raised to the episcopal 
throne hy methods of sheer violence. At Easter, 
457, Proterius was murdered by the populace in 
the baptistry of the cathedral church, while Timo- 
theus purged the Egyptian sees of Diphysites, and 

renounced the anathema upon Chalcedon (‘the 

ynod,’ as it now comes to be called in the sources), 
i Timotheus held his position until 460, when, after 
fierce conflicts, he was driven from Alexandria and 
banished to Gangra ; he was subsequently sent to 
Cherson, and there devoted himself to the com- 
position of a ‘ Refutation of the doctrine laid down 
at the Synod of Chalcedon,’ a work which only 
recently (1908) came to light in an Armenian 
translation. 

The patriarchate of Antioch was likewise kept 
in a state of unrest by long protracted dissensions. 
Here the presbyter Petrus FuUo {Tva.(p£is, ‘the 
Fuller’), who in no long time supplanted Bishop 
Martyrius, zealously opposed the teaching of the 
Council, and contended for the doctrine that God 
had been crucified {Sn S^bs ia-TavptiOi]). To the 
lituTCT he added the singing of the Trisagion (Is 6*) 
supplemented by the phrase 6 cravpueels St hyAs ; 
and ne also introduced the ‘ Credo ’ (the Nicene) into 
the Mass, probably with a view to emphasizing his 
opposition to the Chalcedonian formula, as also, 
however, to Eutychianism. But his tenure of the 
see did not last long, for in 471 the emperor Leo 
ordered him to be deposed. The imperial govern- 
ment thus found itself confronted by a serious 
task. On the one hand, it was a matter of urgency 
to preserve unity between East and West, between 
Byzantium and Rome, and this could be done only 
if there was no deflexion from the lines marked 
out at Chalcedon ; on the other, those in the East 
whose dissatisfaction and resentment were due to 
the CouncH had to be restrained, pacified, and, if 
possible, reconciled to what had been done. The 
emperors Zeno (474-491) and Anastasius (491-498) 
exerted all their energies to establish ecclesiastical 
equilibrium in the East, but they failed altogether 
in the task of maintaining peace with Rome at the 
same time. A proceeding of signal importance 
was the attempt of Zeno (482) to gain acceptance 
for a new formulary, the so-called Henutikon, in 
place of the Chalcedonian symbol. The Henotikon 
was designed to give emphatic expression to what 
was common to all parties, and accordingly it re- 
cognized the Councils of Nicsea, Constantinople, 
and Ephesus as witnesses to the faith, disclaimed 
Nestorius and Eutyches, and condemned every one 
who ‘ now or ever, at Chalcedon or elsewmere, 
thought or thinks otherwise.’ The fomiulie ex- 
pressmg the doctrine of the natures of Christ were 
adroitly kept in the background, so that every 
cause of oftence might be removed. In spite of 
all, however, the project of the emperor failed of 
complete success. It is true that Acacius, the 
court - patriarch of Constantinople, and Petrus 
Mongus (i.e. ‘the Stammerer’), who now occupied 
the episcopal chair of Alexandria instead of Timo- 
theus Aelurus, worked straightforwardly for the 
union of the warring factions, but the policy of 
reconciliation was repudiated by the uncompromis- 
ing Monophysites, esiJecially in Egypt, where the 
extremists (dulipaKoi) actually severed themselves 
from the rest of their party. On the other hand, 
the convinced Diphysites, including the Acoemete 
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monks of Constantinoiile, bitter^ resented the 
virtual vejnidiation of Chalcedon. The most serious 
res^t was the rupture of good relations with Kome. 
This was due in part, no doubt, to the dogmatic 
problem, but certainly not less to jealousy of the 
ever-growing ascendancy of the Constantinopolitan 
bishop as ‘ ecumenical patriarch ’ — a title that 
now begins to gain currency. Thus the rupture 
of commuuioii between East and West which was 
brought abfjut in 481 by Felix ill. of Rome presents 
itself a- the outcome of an inner necessity. That 
ecclesiastic excommunicated Acaeius, and de- 
manded that in the cctiiice Dei the emperor should 
subordinate his own Avill to that of ChrisEs priests. 
The two communions remained apart for thirty- 
live years. The first overtures for peace were made 
by the emperor Anasta.sius in negotiations with 
Pope Hormisdas, the proposal of calling another 
.general .synoil being taken as a basis; but the 
ileTiiamls of the Roman pontiff, who ijisisted upon 
tlie recognition of Chalcedon and the condemnation 
of the iiow long deceased Aeacius, brought the 
negotiations to an end. It was not till the ac- 
cession of Justin I. (olS-o'JT), who left the adminis- 
tration of affairs to his nephew Justinian, that the 
hour of re union .strtick. To win Rome seemed 
well worth a sacrifice : and all Rome’s conditions 
were accepted, the name of Acacins, as well as 
tho.se of the emperors Zeno and Anastasias, being 
removed from the diptychs of the Church. 

This renewal of amitj' uith Rome, purchased 
at so great a cost, carried with it, of course, a 
complete rupture uith the Monophysites. During 
the reign of Ana.stasins the latter had gradually 
won a position of greater influence in Church 
polities. Ana.stasius too, no doubt, tried to steer 
a course in line with the Henotikon, but his ovra 
-Monop'liysite convictions tempted him, especially 
towards tlie close of his reign, to show an im- 
prudent coiufdaisanee to the more fiery and im- 
petuous spirits in the Monopliysito camp, and it is 
not U'ithoiit good cau.se that his name stand.s in 
the JfoiiopiiyMte calendar of saints. The aggres- 
sive iiioieiiicnt of the iiialcontcnt.s began in Syria, 
where the^ Monopliysitc-'. under the leadership of 
•Severus of Antio'-h and Philoveuu.s of Hierapolis 
(cf- ,5 Jh piiiied an ascendancy over the flenoticists. 
--U the Synod of Tyre (513, or, more probably, 515) 
they ronouiii’ed the Council of Cii.ilcetlon, and thus 
publicly proclaimed their repudiation of the policy 
directed from Constantinojile. Palestine, too, was 
the scene of a Monopby-itc reaction, while in 
they completely gained the upjier hand, 
riie change of policy liegmn in Justin’s reign was 
'iictated mainly by a dc,irc to put an arrest upon 
these .succes-es. fierce peisecution was the 
re.sult, e'pecidlly in the diocese of Antioch 
bishops, including fsevcni' and Philoxeiiu-, 
Iwuiisned irfiiii llicir sees. 

3 - The Monophysite theology.— The view.s of 
the -'lonopiiy site- regarding the theological prohb'm 
CIO no iiicuii’? huiuoL;oiioou.s, Th? one jtoint in 
iriiicli the sect were iimuiiinoiis was their o|'|>osi- 
tion to Leo's Tu^niis and the sviiiIk)! of CTialcedon 
— tlmt idol with the two faces, a,, Zacharias Rhetor 
called it. tlnly a feu of them drew from the 
doctrine of the one nature the Docef-c inferences 
of Apolhnaris or even of Eutycho.s. Tlie majority 
tried to keeij to the lines marked out in the 
theology of Cyril. Tiiis was tlie ease, c.y., with 
Timotheus Aelunis, and, above all, with' Severms 
of Antioch, ecclesiastically the most influential, 
and tiieologicaiiy the mo.-t outstanding, cliampion 
of moderate Monophysitism, wliile Julian of Rali- 
carna.ssu.s and Phibcvcnus ttf ffierajuJis were more ’ 
extreme in their liews. j 

ps si .so/opolis ill Pisiili.i, t!,,, -,an4so!i ; 
of a bishop and the son of a towa-coiincilijr. fie studied I 


many 

being 


p-amniar and rhetoric at Alexandria and law iu Beirut. While 
in idexandria he had been in touch with pietistic circled 
(^tAoiroroiX but wa'* converted tliroagh the influence of Z^ha- 
rias Schol^ticus, subsequently his biographer, in Beirut, He 
■^vas baptized, and gave himself devotedly to fasting and prayei. 
In a short while he joined the monks of Peter the Iberian's 
monasterj’ at Mayuma ; for a time he lived as a hermit in the 
Ctesert of Eieutheropolis, and afterwards built a monasterj’ of 
hia own, soon winning great renown as a director of souls. In 
508-511 we find him in Rome, acting as the representative of 
the monks who were being persecuted for their Monophysite 
principles. At the court of Anastasias he laboured for the 
principle of the^ Henotikon. At tlie expulsion of Flavian he 
was raised, despite the opposition of the suffragan bishops, to 
the patriarchal chair of Antioch (Cth Xov. 512). The Synod of 
Tyre(515 ; cf. § a) marks the summit of his work as an ecclesiastic. 
He was very active in the visitation of hia diocese, and was 
roost willing to preach either within or beyond the confines of 
his episcopal city. At the accession of Justin (Sept. 518), 
however, he was driven from his see, and fled to Alexandria. 
Considerably later, the administration of Justinian seemed to 
open a prospect of further ecclesiastical activity for Severns, 
who expect^ that the conferences in Constantinople (53S) 
would set the seal of success upon his efforts. But the fall of 
Anthimus (cf. § 4 ) brought disaster to him too ; he was excom- 
municated in 53fi, and withdrew to the desert eountri south- 
wards from Alexandria. He died at Xois, on the Sebennitic 
arm of the Nile, probably on 8 th February 538 (not 543). 

Of his numerous writings all that has come down to us in 
Greek is fragments in Catenae and anthologies. There are, 
however, Syriac translations of his works by Paul of Callinicus, 
Jacob of Edessa, and others. Of his exegetical and doctrinal 
writings may be mentioned aTroKpi<Tets irpo? ^virpa^tov noujSi- 
KovAaptot', and Kara ’luduvov ypap-paTixov tov Keuaapeuts. 
Other writings worthy of note are his Aoyot en-t^pot/tot or evflpo 
vioTtKoC (125 homilies dating from the 3 ear® he spent in 
Antioch, ed. R. Duval and others in the Patroloaia Onentab'^, 
Paris, 1906 ff.). his letters, e.xUnt in 23 books (bk. vi. ed. R. W. 
Brooks, London, 1902-04), and his hymns (the so-called 
Octoechus, ed. E. W. Brooks. Patrologia (Prientalu,, 1910; cf. 
also art. Hymks [Greek Christian], vol. vii. p. 8 ’^). 

^ Philoxenns, whose native name was Xenaya, was a stiulent 
ID Edessa while Ibas was bishop of that city, and we may thus 
infer that he w'as born c. 450. From Edesba he went to .Viitio li, 
where his ardent championship of the Henotikon brought him 
into conflict with the patriarch Kalandion, who had him ex- 
pelled from the city. In 4 S 5 he was ordained by Peter the 
Fuller as JletropoUtan of Hierapolis (Mabug). From the time 
w;hen JHavian of Antioch, who was an adherent of Chalcedonian 
views, held otlice, Philoxenus appears as the spokesman of the 
Monophysite party in the patriarchate ; subseqiientlj , however, 
he was thrown into the background bv Seierus." Like the 
latter, he was eientually exiled (51$ or 519), being sent first to 
Thrace, and then to Gangra in Faphlagonta, wliore, perhap-s in 
523, he died a viok-iit death, lie ranks as one of the mr,j,t 
eminent of SvTian writers, though most of his works still lia 
dormant in the British Museum and other libraries; of tliote 
that have been published the most imixirtant is the bta'^vr^es 
on ChrUinn Doctnne (tr. E. A. W. Budge, London, 1894-95). 

Oar knowl^ge of Julian rests upon very meagre data. The 
date of his birth is unknown. While bishop of Halicarnassus 
in Caria, he was concerned in the intrigues which led to the 
downfall of Macedenins, patriarch of Constantinople, in 511 . 
He was himself expelled from his bishopric in 518, and took up 
his abode in the monasterv of Enatnn, outside the gates of 
Alevanf^lria. Here he was embroiled in a doctrinal controversv 
wTih Severus (see below), who was then resident in that city, 
and tins resulted in a temporary rupture within the party. At 
the death of the Monophjsite patriarch Timotheus iv. the 
foliovver.s of Julian were able to eecnro the chair for their 
candidate Gaianus, in place of the regiilarli elected Theodosius, 
The^o«.ians and Gaianites were soon involved in a bitter 
stnfc. Of Julian’s later fortunes we have no knowledge, nor 
indeed, can we saj definitely whether he was alive v.lien for 
the swond tune, the ban was pronounced upon him at Coii- 
stentinople in o^. Or his wiitings we still jiossess a number 
of letters from his correspondence with Severus, and a Com- 
mentary on Job, transmitted 111 a 


ascribed to Origen. 


\ Latm translation, and wrongly 


was far from the iiiiiuls of Severus and those 
« Iio shared his vieu s to ai^ue for a fusion of the 
divine and the human in the person of Christ. 
Their insistence upon the singlene.s.s of ChrLst’s 
nature after the Incarnation re.sted upon their con- 
viction tliat the hypothcsi.s of two natures nece-s- 
wily implied two subjects or individual entitie.s. 
W hat they found .specially objectionable was the 
diawn in Leo 8 letter from the per- 
manently distinct character of each nature — the 
inference, namely, that in the unity of Christ’s 
person eacli nature, while no doubt in com- 
niunication with the other, maintains its own 
distinctive function. Ac<ording to the Mouo- 
phy-ite-s, tlie theory that ascribed to each of the 
two natures a di.stLnct mode of acti(..ii {evepyeta) 
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divided the one Christ into two Trpdo-oHra, since no 
nature could possibly assert itself {4vepyeTv) that 
did not i-emain self-subsistent {v^lirrairBat ) ; the 
hypothesis of two ^iireis led to that of two 
fiTToo-rdo-eis, and so to the abhorred heresy of Kes- 
torius. In conformity with the position of Cyril, 
and with a mode of expression first met with in 
the writings of pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, 
viz. apdpaScls debs and His Kaiv-ij deavdpiKri ivepyeia 
(cf. art. Monotheletism, § i, p. 822“), Sovems 
took as the basis of his speculations the inherently 
complete divine nature and person of the Logos. 
The Logos, in His act of assuming flesh — flesh 
animated by rationality — becomes flesh and man, 
and, as man, is born of woman, but still remains, 
even as He had been, One, since, in virtue of 
such an indissoluble union, and without detriment 
to His inherent character. He transmutes and 
transfigures the flesh with His own glory and 
power. The united elements thus form a com- 
posite nature and a divine-human hyposta.sis, and 
it is to this that all His activities are to be traced. 

The thesis that the body of Christ was subject 
to the laws of nature was deemed of the utmost 
importance by the Severians and Theodosians, 
who saw in it an e.xpre.ssion of the identity of 
essence between that body and our own, and were 
thus able to avoid the heresy of Eutyches. It was 
precisely this thesis, however, that gave offence to 
the extremists of the party. To Julian and his 
followers it was simply inconceivable that Christ’s 
body had been subject to corruption {4>6opd), which 
has been a characteristic of human nature since 
the Fall. In order to understand the precise 
usage of this term in the present connexion, we 
must note that it did not refer to the (pOopd which 
denotes the complete dissolution of the body into 
its elements at death ; all parties were at one in 
asserting that Christ’s body was not subject to 
^dopd in that sense, i.e. as decomposition. The 
g^uestion at issue here had to do with the natural 
inlirmities of the human body (d^'Spjiinra -rddr ]} — its 
liability to hunger, thirst, w'earine.->s, sweating, 
weeping, bleeding, and the like. The view of 
Julian, Philoxenus, and the Gaianites was that, 
while Christ certainly hungered and thirsted, it 
was because He desued, not because He required 
{obK dvdyKp 0tVews), to do so — because, in short, 
according to the divine counsel {Kar oinovopiav). 
He had voluntarily taken upon Himself human 
pains and needs. He was the Son of man, as man 
was before the Fall, while all other men, though 
sons of Adam too, were possessed of a body and 
a soul of a nature that was due to Adam’s fall. 

We are thn> able to understand the heretical 
designations applied by the warring Monophysite 
parties to one another. The Julianists or Gaian- 
ites charged their opponents with phthartolatry, 
the worship of the corruptible. These ‘plitharto 
laters,’ however, retorted upon their accusers with 
the epithet ‘ aphthartodocetists ’ or ‘ phantasiasts,’ 
i.e. those who would change the reality of Christ's 
human e.xpjerience into a mere appearance. As 
a matter of fact, the latter view was quite a 
natural inference, and many of the extremists 
were led astray by it. The most extravagant riew 
seems to have been reached by those Gaianites 
who asserted that the body of Christ, from the 
moment of its union with the Logo.s, should be re- 
garded not only as uncorrupted {dipBaprov) but also 
as uncreated (inTiaToi’). These were stigmatized 
as ‘ aktistetes ’ by their opponents, whom in return 
they called ‘ ktistolaters,D'.«. ‘worshippers of that 
which was created.’ Divisions arose even among 
the Severians themselve.s. Themi5tiu.s, a deacon, 
taking his stand upon such Scripture p.o,“sages as 
Mk 13®“ and Jn 11®^, maintained that, as the body 
of Christ was subject to natural conditions, so its 


animating spirit could not be regarded as omni- 
scient. To the adherents of this doctrine their 
opponents applied the name ‘ agnoetes.’ 

4. Justinian and the new orthodoxy. — On 1st 
August 527 Justinian became sole emperor of 
Home. It does not fall to us here to set forth 
fully his far-reaching ecclesiastical policy in its 
transforming efi'ect upon all things. The decisive 
factor in his attitude towards the West was his 
recognition of the Roman chair as the supreme 
tribunal of the Church, though this ilid not 
prevent him, after his victory over the Goths, 
from giving the popes an experience of his 
autocratic power. The defection of the Eastern 
Church gave the imperial ecclesiastic many an 
anxious hour. He soon came to recognize that 
his persecution of the Monophysites (see § 2 at end) 
had been a grave error. Little as he ndght wish 
to displace once more the orthodoxy now oflSeially 
recognized, he could hardly help desiring to recon- 
cile the Monophysites, especially as the empress 
Theodora was working with growing fervour for 
the rehabilitation of the party with which she 
sympathized in her devout moods. A few years 
after Justiidan’s accession to the throne, accord- 
ingly, negotiations were opened with the insur- 
gents, and the most eminent of the bi-shops deposed 
in 518 — not, however, including Severus — were 
summoned to Constantinople, where, it was hoped, 
they would bo won over at a religious conference. 
In this conference, on the orthodo.x side, only such 
theologian.s were to take part as unequivocally 
accepted the thesis that one of the Trmity had 
suffered in the flesh (eva rrjs rpidSos irzTrocWcai crapKl). 
This Theopasehite formula was manifestly a 
friendly overture to the Monophysites. But the 
‘Collafiocum Severianis’ (533 [or 531]), after two 
daysof verbal controi ei 'y , came to nothing. On 15th 
May 533 J ustinian issued an enactment in which 
he once more declared Chalcedon to be a standard 
of faith co-ordinate w'ith the three earlier councils. 
The negotiations with the Monophysites were, 
nevertheless, still proceeding, and communications 
were now opened with Severus as well. Severus, 
yielding to reiterated pressure, went at length to 
the capital, where in 535 Anthimus, a protege of 
the empress Theodora and a theological partisan 
of Severus him.self, had been raised to the episco- 
pate. But the interlude was not of long duration. 
In the following year (536) Pope Agapetus was 
able so to influence the emperor that the doctrin- 
ally suspect patriarch was superseded by the ortho- 
dox Menas. It is nevertheless the case that, 
during the entire reign of Justinian, the Mono- 
physites firmly maintained their position at the 
court, while in Syria and Egypt their ecclesiastical 
power was .supreme (cf. § 5). 

Justinian himself made zealous efforts to com- 
prehend the points of the doctrinal controversy. 
His great aim xvas to reconcile the teaching of 
Cyril and the Symbol of Chalcedon. In tliD he 
found effective support in that most eminent of 
his theologians, Leontius of Byzantium (t 543 as a 
monk in Palestine), who, in his 'ETriXicris tSjv iirb 
^ev^pov Trpo^e^X'rjp.ei'iov avWer/LjpCy, Kara. Searopiavav 
Acai EcTcxtai'urruji' and other writings, won renown 
as a prolific author and an able assailant of the 
Severian Christology'. The theology of Leontius 
is based wholly upon the Aristotelian logic. A 
novel feature of it, however, was Ms ingenious 
application of the idea that the cTrocrr^vai of Christ’s 
human nature was be rip \6yip, so that that nature 
is not dembararos, but iveirbuTaros. The term 
‘ enhypostasis ’ operated like a spell. It seemed to 
obviate in the happiest way all the difficulties that 
beset the doctrine of the God-man. By its means 
the Chalcedonian Symbol could, without violation 
of its actual words, be interpicted in the sense of 
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Cyril's doctrine. It nevertheless the use of 
this expression that led to the introduction of 
scholasticism into the Byzantine theology. 

Justinian died in 565. Under his successors the 
Monophysites of the city and diocese of Constanti- 
nople had much to hear, and their harsh experi- 
ences have been graphically described by John of 
Ephesus, himself a Monophysite, in his Church 
History. Negotiations for a union of the warring 
factions, it is true, were once more resumed, but 
were foredoomed to failure by the circumstance 
that the ecclesiastics of the imperial court would 
not siiiTender the understanding with Rome, while 
the Monophysites regarded that understanding as 
the root of all evil. The consetpience was that in 
the course of the 6 th cent, the iNIonophysite com- 
munities in the Byzantine patriarchate were 
destroyed one after another. The Churches of 
Egypt and the Eastern provinces, on the other 
hand, remained quite impervious to the ecclesias- 
tical influence of the capital, and the severance 
of the purely Monophysite communion from the 
Catholic Church became ever the more complete. 

5 - The independent Monophysite churches. — 
The Monophysites of Syria never ceased to regard 
the banished Severus as the rightful patriarch of 
Antioch, and declined to recognize the standing 
of those who were successively appointed to the 
office hy the emperor. The organizer of their 
church life was Jacob Baradai (f.e. ‘he with the 
horse-cloth ’ ; t 578), who, originally a monk in 
Constantinople, had been ordained, c. 541, bishop 
of Edessa hy Theodosius of -Uexandria (cf. § 3 ), 
then also resident there j and in consequence the 
Syrian Monophysites came to be called Jacobites. 
Bar4dai, in nis long journeys in W. Asia and 
Egypt, instituted communities, and consecrated 
patriarchs, bishops, presbyters, and deacons. The 
chief representatives of literature in Syria were 
nearly all Monopliysite.s. 

In addition to Severus, Philoxenus, and Julian (cf. § 3). the 
following writers of the earlier pen^d deserve mention : Jacob 
of Sarug (t 521), the author of widely read metrical homilies, 
which earned for him the title of ‘ Flute of the Holv Spiiit’: 
Sergius of Kesain.i (I 53d), physician and priest, who translated 
intoS.vM.ic several works of Aristotle and Galen, as also of the 
pseudu-Dionysius Areopagitica ; Jacob of Edessa (f 70S), equally 
renowned as theologian. liturgical w riter, piiilowophcr, historian, 
exegete. and grammarian ; George, bisliop o! the nomadizing 
Arabs, a writer whose letters have come down to us in large 
numbers Of(the mediieval authors one of the nu-t prominent 
was Bar Hebrgeus (Abulfaraj ; t 12S6), whose ChtuiiicU forms 
one of tile most important sources of information regarding 
Monopbvsiiism. 

From the time when Islam became the dominant 
power in Syria, the Jacobites decreased in numbers 
more and more. At the present day there are 
some 2UU,U(X) of them in the Turkish empire, and 
about 1,000,000 in India — on the Malabar coast 
and in Ceylon. Their ecclesiastical superior 
(formerly entitled ‘mapluian,’ now ‘ katholikos’) 
resides in the monastery of Deir-.Safaran, near 
Mardin. Eftbrte made by the Jacobites, from the 
close of the 18th cent., to eft'ect a union with Rome 
had a very meagre result. At the pre.sent day 
the Roman Catliulic Syrians number about 30 , 00 ( 3 , 
and are subject to a p.itriarch, who takes his title 
from Antioch, hut lives iu Mardin, 

In Eqijjit the conflicts between the Severians 
and the .lulianists or Gaianites (cf. § 3 ) at length 
ruptured the unity of Monuphysitism, whicli. 
nevertlieless, became the faith of iieaily the whole 
Coptic population. The patriarch of the orthodox, 
the Melchite.s (f.i'. ‘Imperials'), who wa.s also pro- 
curator of the province, could count upon the 
honi.age of very few outside the higher oflieial 
rank' in Alexandria and some of the larger towiiu 
The Monopliysile propaganda was ciii 1 ied also to 
the Nubians and the Alodians. From 616 iiiaraud- 
iiig bands of I’ersiansr.ivaged the religious stations 
on the Upper Nile, and it wa.s only after the 


Arabs, with the hearty good-will of the Copts, 
took possession of the country that the Mono- 
physite patriarch ventured to leave his place of 
refuge in the Upper Egyptian desert. During the 
Middle Ages the condition of the Coptic Church 
was a fairly prosperous one, hut subsequently it 
was sorely harassed and ravaged by Muslim fanati- 
cism, and it is only xvithin recent times that it has 
been able to make a fresh advance. The Chidstian 
Copts of the present day still maintain their 
Monophysite creed (see, further, art. Coptic 
Church). 

Einally, Monophysitism penetrated also to 
Armenia. The Airmenians, xvhile still engaged in 
battling for their own faith with Parsi Mazdieism, 
were quite unaffected by the dogmatic contro- 
versies of the Imperial Church. The expanding 
propaganda of the Persian Nestorians, however, 
induced them to adopt the Henotikon of Zeno 
(cf. § 2 ). Thereafter they maintained close relations 
with the Syrian Monoplivsites, and at the Council 
of Dvin, in 554, they overtly accepted the more 
radical position represented by Julian of Halicar- 
nassus. From that time they have remained 
faithful to Monophysitism, though they subse- 
quently gave their adherence to the more moderate 
Severian school. 

Litkraturb. — i. Sources. — (a) Decrees of the Councils, 
Declarations of Synods, papal briefs. 

(6) Ilisturieal woika and Chronicles . — Zacharias Rhetor 
(Scholasticus), shortly’ after the accession of Anastasius, 
wrote, from the Henotie standpoint, a record of ecclesiastical 
events from the Council of Chalcedon to the death of Zeno 
(extant only m a Syriac version; see below, under Historia 
MiscManeay, Tbeodorus Lector, Anagnostes in the Church 
of St. Sophia in Constantinople at the beginning of the 6th 
cent., wrote, from the orthodox standpoint, a history of the 
Church from Nestorius to Justin 1., which now exists only in 
fragments; Johannes Malalas, Chronography^ composed in 
Justinian’s reign ; Evagrins, Ecclesiastical History, written 
after 646 (ed. J. Bidez and L. Parnientier, London, 1809) ; 
Theophanes Confessor, Chronography, composed between 
810 and 815 (ed. C. de Boor, Leipzig, lS83-8.'i). Of the Latin 
chroniclers Liberatus, Breviarium causes Eestorianomm ef 
Eutyckianorum, is worthy of note. The most important of the 
Syrian authorities are : Chronicon Edeiienvm (ed. I. Guidi, in 
Cirrpu* Seriptorum ChrisHanorurn Orientaliurn, ‘Chronica 
Minora,’ i. i., Paris, 1903), dating from the middle of the 6th 
cent ; Bistoria Hiscellanea, a compilation of the same period 
by an unknown Monophysite writer, and including the history 
of Zacharias Rhetor mentioned above (ed. K. Ahrens and G. 
Kruger, Leipzig, 1899 ; also F. J. Hamilton and E. W. Brooks, 
fAindon, 1899); John of Ephesus (t c. 685). Ecclssiastical 
History (3rd part ed. W. Cureton, O.xford, 1833). 

(c) Various. — The Plerophories of Johannes Rufus of 
Mayuma, a collection (c. 515) of the sayings, prophecies, visions, 
and revelations of various distinguish^ Monophysites, and 
especially of Peter the Iberian (ed. F, Nan, in Patrologia 
Orienlalis, Paris, 1911) ; the biography of Peter the Iberian, 
probably by the Johannes Rufus just nameil (ed, R. Kaabe. 
Leipzig. 189,5); Vila' cirontm apud ilonopkysitas celeberrirriorum 
(ed. E. W. Brooks, in Corps-, Script. Christ. Orient., ‘Scriptores 
Byri,’ m. xxv., Paris, I'Joo) ; the biographies of the Syrian 
monks Euthymius and Sabas, by Cyril of Scythopolis (t after 
557), etc. 

ii, MoDER^r WORKS. — L. S. Le NaindeTUlemont, MJnioires 
pour seroir d Vhist. eexUsiastiquc de.s six premiers si&cles^, 
Paris, 1701-12, XV. f., E. Gibbon, The Hist, of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. J. B. Bury, 7 vols., London, 
1901-06, and C. W. F. Walch, Hist, der Kezereien . . . bis 
aufdie Zeiten der Reformation, Leipzig, 1762-85, vi.-viii., are 
still indispensable. Of more recent works on the general history 
of the period the following deserve special mention ; J. B. 
Bnry. A Hist, of the Later Roman Empire, London, 1889; H. 
Gelzer, ‘Abriss der byzaiitiniseheii Kaisergeschiohte,’ in K. 
Krumbacher’s Gesch. der hyzantinischen Literature, Munich, 
1897; C. Diehl, Jushnicn et la drilusation byzantine au cV 
slide, Paris, 1901 ; and W. G. Holmes, The Age of Justinian 
and Theodora, London, 1005-07. On the questions of literary 
histon' the reader should consult (in addition to Krumbaclu r) 
W. 'Wright, .i Short Hist, of bynac Literature, London, 
1894, and R. Duval, La LUterature syrtaqne^, Paris, 1907. Of 
Histories of the Church and of Dogma, the most important are 
the following : I. A. Domer, Enticicklungsgesch. d^ Lehre 
von der Person Christi, ii.’i, Berlin, 1S.53 (Eng. tr., Edinburgii, 
1S61-63); C. J. von Hefele, Coiieiliengeschichte^, Freiburg, 
1S73-90, ii. (167.5) (best form now in the Fr. revised ed. of H. 
Leclercq, Paris, 1907-13); A. Hamack, Lehrbuch der Dugm.'n- 
iJMcAicAfiri, 'Tubitigen, 1909-10, ii. (Eng. tr., London, Is'Jl-ti'J); 
L. J. Tijteront, Hist, des dogines dans Cantapnte chretienne, 
3 vols.. Pans, 19ii6-12, lii. ; L. Duchesne, Hist, anaienne de 
riglise, Paris, i'J06-10 (only to the dose of the -oth cent. A.D.), 
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iii. ; the best monograph'on the subject is J. Lebon, Le Mono- 
physisme sev^rien, Louvain, 1909. In writing the present 
article the author has drauTi upon his contributions to PRE^ 
(‘Julian von Haiikarnass,' ‘Justinian i.,’ * Monophysiten,' 

‘ Philoxenus,’ ‘ Severus,’ * Zacharias Scholastikus,* etc.), and 
upon his Handtnick dey Kirchengeschichte, i. (Tubingen, 1911) ; 
additional literature will be found both in the articles and in 
the book. G. KeUGER. 

MONOTHEISM. — In the history of reli^on 
monotheism, the doctrine that ‘ there is one God,’ 
or that ‘ God is One,’ is somewhat sharply opposed 
to a very wide range of beliefs and teachings. 
The contrast, when it appears in the religion ot a 
people, or in the general evolution of religion, 
tends to have an important bearing both upon re- 
ligious practices and upon religious experience, 
since to believe in ‘ One God ’ means, in general, 
to abandon, often with contempt or aversion, many 
older beliefs, hopes, fears, and customs relating to 
the ‘many gods,’ or to the other powers, whose 
place or dignity the * One God ’ tends henceforth 
to take and to retain. If these ‘ many,’ as the 
older beliefs, which some form of monotheism re- 
places, had dealt with them, were themselves for 
the older faiths ‘ gods,’ then the monotheism which 
is each time in question opposes, and replaces, 
some form of ‘ polytheism.’ This is what happened 
when Judaism and Muhammadanism replaced 
older local faiths. If one were satisfied to view 
the contrast in the light of cases closely resem- 
bling these, and these only, then the natural 
opponent of monotheism as a belief in ‘ One God ’ 
would appear to be, in the history of religion, 
polytheism as a belief in ‘ many gods.’ 

Since, however, there are various religions and 
many superstitions which recognize the existence 
of powers such as, despite their more or less divine 
character, lack some or all of the features which 
naturally belong either to God or to gods, and 
since demons, the spirits of the dead, or magic 
powers may be in question in such religions, the 
name ‘ polytheism ’ can hardly be quite accurately 
applied to the whole class of beliefs which are in 
any important way opposed to monotheism. So, 
in the history of religion, monotheism has two 
opponents : (1) polytheism proper, and (2) beliefs 
that recognize other more or less divine beings 
besides those that are properly to be called 
gods. 

In the history of philosophy, however, monothe- 
ism has a much narrower range of contrasting or 
opposing teliefs. Polytheism, as an explicit doc- 
trine, has played but a small part in the history of 
philosophy. To the doctrine ‘God is One’ or 
‘ There is one God,’ where this doctrine forms part 
of a philosophy, there are opposed forms of opinion 
which are often classified under three heads : ( 1 ) 
philosophical pantheism, (2) philosophical atheism, 
(3) philosophical scepticism regarding the divine 
beings. The modem name ‘ agnosticism ’ has been 
freely used for a philosophical scepticism which 
especially relates either to God or to other matters 
of central interest in religion. 

Frequently, in summaries of the varieties of 
philosophical doctrine, the term ‘ pantheism ’ has 
been used as a name for such philosophical doctrines 
as ‘identify the world with God.’ Pantheism is 
often summed up as the doctrine that ‘ All is God,’ 
‘Everything is God,’ or, finally, ‘God is every- 
thing.’ But a more careful study of the philo- 
sophical doctrines which have gone under the name 
of pantheism, or which have been so named by 
their opponents, would show that the name ‘ panthe- 
ism ’is too abstract, too ■■ . ■ ‘ • 

any clear insight easily ■ i . i . -i' 

ought to constitute th ' • . ■ ■ . . ■ 

pantheism as opposed to a philosophic monotheism. 
The two propositions (1) ‘God is One,’ and (2) 
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‘God is identical with all reality,’ or ‘with the 
principle upon which all reality depends,’ are not, 
on the face of the matter, mutually contrary pro- 
positions. How far, in reference to a given creed, 
or theology, or religious tradition, the first propo- 
sition appears to be contrary to the second depends 
upon the special interpretation, and sometimes 
upon the special prejudices of critics, sects, or 
philosophers of a given school. 

One who .asserts the ‘ unity of God ’ may or 
may not be laying stress upon the fact that he 
also makes a sharp distinction between the reality 
called God and other realities — e.g., the world. 
That such sharp distinctions are often in question 
is an important fact in the history of philosophy. 
Nevertheless the doctrine that ‘ God is One ’ has 
been philosophically maintained at the same time 
with the doctrine that ‘ God is all reality.’ For 
such a view, the two doctrines would simply be 
two ways of expressing the same centrally import- 
ant fact. One who wishes to understand the 
numerous controversies, subtle distinctions, and 
religious interests which at one time or another 
have been bound up with the name ‘ pantheism ’ 
must be ready to recognize that the term ‘ pan- 
theism,’ when used without special explanation, is 
a poor instrument for making clear precisely where 
the problem lies. In brief, one may say that, while 
the term ‘ pantheism ’ has been freely employed by 
philosophers, as well as by those who are devoted 
to practical religious interests, it is, as a his- 
torical name, rather a cause of confusion than 
an aid to clearness. The proposition, ‘God is 
One,’ has, despite the complications of doctrine 
and of hirtory, a comparatively definite meaning 
for any one who advances a philosophical opinion 
concerning the nature of God. But the proposi- 
tion, ‘ God is all,’ or ‘ God is all reality,’ has, in 
the history of thought, no one meaning which 
can be made clear unless one first grasps all the 
essential principles of the metaphysical doctrine of 
the philosopher who asserts this proposition, or 
who at least is accused by his critics of asserting it. 

If we endeavour, then, to make clearer the essen- 
tial meaning of the term ‘ monotheism ’ by contrast- 
ing the historical forms of monotheism with philo- 
sophical doctrines which have been opposed to it, 
we may attempt to solve the problem of defining 
what is essential to philosophical monotheism by 
dwelling upon a contrast which, especially in recent 
discussion, has been freely emphasized. One may 
assert, e.g., that in speaking of the nature of the 
‘ One Gto ’ who is the essential being of monothe- 
istic belief, either (1) one holds that God is ‘ imma- 
nent’ in the world, thus asserting the doctrine of 
the ‘divine immanence,’ or (2) one holds to the 
doctrine of the ‘ transcendence ’ of God, thus as- 
serting that the divine being in some fashion 
‘transcends’ the world which He has created or 
with which He is contrasted. But here, again, 
one deals with two doctrines which, in certain 
philosophical contexts, do not appear to stand in 
contrary opposition to each other. For, as is well 
known, there are philosophies which insist that 
God is in a certain sense ‘ imm.anent’ in the world, 
and also in a certain sense ‘ transcendent’ in His 
relation to the world. Aristotle, in a well-known 
pas.'^age (Met. xii. 10), gave a classic expression 
of the relations of the doctrines which are here in 
question, when he stated the question as to whether 
the divine being is related to the world as the 
‘order’ is to the army, or as the ‘general’ is to 
the army. Aristotle replied by saying that ‘in a 
certain sense’ God is both the ‘order ’ of the world 
and the ‘general,’ ‘although rather the general.’ 
Thus the opposition between divine immanence 
and divine transcendence does not precisely state 
the issue and class of issues which one finds play- 
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ing the most important part in the history of 
philosophical monotheism (see art. IMMANENCE). 

Another attempt to get the issue between mono- 
theism and the contrasting or opposed philosoph- 
ical doctrines clearly before the mind may take the 
well-known form of declaring that monotheism, 
properly so called, lays stress upon the ‘ per- 
sonality of God,’ while the opposed or contrasting 
doctrines, which so often are regarded as constitut- 
ing or as tending towards pantheism, have as their 
essential feature the tendency to view God as 
‘impersonal.’ From this point of view, it would 
be of the essence of monotheism to declare that 
the One God is a person, while it would be of the 
essence of those doctrines which are opposed to 
monotheism to declare, in a fashion which might 
remain simply negative, that the divine being is 
not personal. It would then remain for further 
definition to consider whether the divine being is 
‘ snperpersonal ’ or is ‘ merely material,’ or, again, 
is ‘unconscious,’ or is otherwise not of a personal 
character. 

But the difficulty in this way of defining the 
contrasts which have actually appeared in the 
history of thought lies in the fact that the very 
conception of personality is itself, in the history 
of philosophy, a comparatively late as well as a 
decidedly unstable conception. It is fair to ask how 
far the most widely current modem ideas of per- 
sonality were present to the minds of such Greek 
philosophers as Plato and Aristotle. All the ideas 
of personality which phUosophers may now possess 
have recently been vastly influenced by the whole 
course of modem European civilization. The prob- 
lem of how far the Occidental and Oriental minds 
aCTee regarding what a ‘person’ is is one about 
which those will be least likely to dogmatize who 
have most carefully considered the accessible facts. 
In fact, the whole experience of the civilized con- 
sciousness of any nation or philosopher is likely to 
be epitomized in the idea of personality which a 
given philosophy expresses. It seems, therefore, 
inconvenient to make one’s classification of the 
phOosophical doctrine about the nature of God 
depend upon presupposing that one knows what a 
philosopher means by the term ‘person.’ It is 
true that whoever makes clear what he means by 
‘ person ’ will thereby define his attitude towards 
nearly all fundamental philosophical problems. 
But the idea of personality is, if possible, more 
difficult to define than any other fundamental 
philosophical idea. Therefore, to define monothe- 
ism as a ‘ belief in a personal God ’ will give little 
.aid to the understanding of what sort of belief is 
in question, so long as the idea of what constitutes 
a person remains as obscure as it usually does. 

A still further effort has been made to define 
monotheism by making explicit reference to philo- 
sophical doctnnes concerning the question whether 
the world was created or is self-existent. As a 
matter of fact, that set of Christian theological 
doctrines and of scholastic interpretations of Aris- 
totle which goes by the name of ‘ creationism ’ has 
played an important part in the history of the 
more technicm forms of monotheism. Yet the 
issues regarding creation are, after all, special 
issues. How they bear upon the problem of mono- 
theism can hardly be understood by one who ha.' 
not already defined monotheism in other terms. 
Creationi.sm is the familiar doctrine that ‘ the 
world was created by God.’ This doctrine can 
become clear only if one first knows what one 
means by God. 

The effort to make some further advance towards 
unravelling the great variety of interwoven motives 
which appear in the history of monothei.sm, and 
which have been suggested by the foregoing con- 
siderations, will be aided by attempting, at Hd* 


point, once more to review the issues with regard 
to the nature of God, but now from a somewhat 
different point of view. The problems, both about 
‘God’ and about ‘the gods,’ have everywhere 
been inherited by the philosophers from reliffions 
whose origins antedated their philosophy. In a 
few cases, notably in the case of Greece on the 
one hand and India on the other, the origin of 
the philo.sophical traditions regarding the divine 
being can be traced back to ancient religious 
tendencies, while the transition from religion to 
philosophy is fairly well known, and passes through 
definite stages. In one other instance, the transi- 
tion from a tribal religion to a form of monotheism 
which was not due to philosophers but which has 
deeply influenced the subsequent life of pliilosophy 
is also decidedly well known, and can be traced in 
its essential details. This is the case of the reli- 
gion of Israel. Now in the three eases in question 
— that of India, that of Greece, that of Israel — the 
rise of a doctrine which is certainly in each case a 
monotheism can be fairly well understood. The 
three forms of monotheism which resulted led in 
the sequel to contrasts of doctrine which, in the 
case of the history of philosophical thought, have 
been momentous. Ignoring, then, the complica- 
tions of early religious history, ignoring also the 
effort further to define and to classify those doc- 
trines which have been summarized in the various 
definitions of monotheism and its opponents which 
we have just reviewed, it seems well to reconsider 
the important varieties of philosophical belief re- 
garding the divine being in the light of the great 
historical contrast of the tliree forms of monothe- 
ism which India, Greece, and Israel put before us. 
We shall discard the name ‘ pantheism,’ and make 
no attempt to define the contrast between divine 
immanence and divine transcendence, or to speak 
of the problem in what sense God is personal and 
in what sense impersonal. Nor can we here exhaust 
the varieties of philosophical opinion. But the 
threefold contrast just given will help us to make 
clearer the philosophical issues of monotheism by 
naming certain varieties of philosophical thought 
which have both a definite historical origin and a 
great influence upon the character of opinion about 
the divine being. Simplifying the whole matter 
in this somewhat artificial but still well-founded 
way, we may say that, from the historical point of 
view, three different ways of viewing the divine 
being have been of great importance both for re- 
ligious life and for philosophical doctrine. No one 
of these three ways has teen exclusively confined 
to the nation of which the form of opinion in ques- 
tion is most characteristic, and in the history of 
philosophical thought the three motives are inter- 
woven. But a comparatively clear distinction can 
be made if we emphasize the three contrasting 
doctrines, and then point out that these doc- 
trines, while not exclusively due each to one of 
the three nations or to philosophies which have 
grown out of the religious traditions of the nation in 
question, are still, on the whole, fairly to be associ- 
ated, one with the tradition of Israel, the second 
with the influence of Greece, and the third with 
the influence either of India or of nations and 
civilizations which, in this respect, are closety 
analogous in spirit to the civilization of India. 

(1) The monotheism due to the historical influ- 
ence of the religion of Israel defines God as ‘ the 
righteous Euler of the world,’ as ‘ the Doer of 
justice,’ or as the one ‘ whose law is holy,’ or ‘ who 
secures the triumph of the right.’ The l^t phrase 
to characterize this form of doctrine, to leave room 
for the wide variety of special forms which it has 
assumed, to indicate its historical origin, and also 
to imply that it has undergone in the course of 
history a long process of development, is this : ‘ the 
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ethical monotheism of the Prophets of Israel.’ 
We include under this phrase that form, or type, 
or aspect of monotheism, which characterizes philo- 
sophies that have been most strongly influenced, 
directly or indirectly, by the religion of Israel. 

(2) The monotheism which has its historical 
origin very largely in the Greek philosophers 
defines God as the source, or the ex^anation, or 
the correlate, or the order, or the reasonableness 
of the world. It seems fair to call this form 
‘ Hellenic monotheism.’ In the history of philo- 
sophy, and especially of that philosophy which has 
grown up under the influence of Christianity, this 
idea of God has, of course, become interwoven— 
sometimes consciously, sometimes unconsciously — 
ivith the ethical monotheism of Israel. But, when 
a philosophy of Christian origin is in question, 
while in some respects this philosophy, if positively 
monotheistic, is almost sure to be strongly influ- 
enced by ethical monotheism, the most important 
and essential features of the philosophy in question 
will be due to the way in which it deals with the 
relation between the order of the world and the 
nature of the ‘ One God.’ Aristotle’s statement of 
his own problem regarding whether God is identical 
with the ‘ order ’ or is related to the world as the 
‘ general ’ is related to the army is a good example 
of the form which the problem of monotheism takes 
from this point of view’. 

(3) The third form of monotheism is very wide- 
spread, and has actually had many different histori- 
cal origins. In the history both of religion and of 
phUosophy this form of monotheism, somewhat 
like the Ancient Mariner, ‘ passes, like night, 
from land to land’ and ‘has strange power of 
speech.’ Often unorthodox at the time or in the 
place where it is influential, it has indirectly played 
a large part in the creeds of various times and 
places. Usually fond of esoteric statements of 
doctrine, and often condemned by common sense 
as fantastic and intolerable, it has had many times 
of great popular influence. The official Christian 
Church has had great difiiculty in defining the 
relation of orthodox doctrine to this form of 
opinion. In the history of philosophy the more 
technical statements of it have formed part of 
extremely important systems. 

'This form of monotheism is especially well 
marked in the early history of Hindu speculation. 
It is often called ‘ Hindu pantheism ’ ; and it is 
indeed fair to say that it is in many respects most 
purely represents by some systems of belief and 
doctrme which have grown up on Indian soil. On 
the other hand, it has a less exclusive relation to 
Indian philosophy than the Hellenic form of mono- 
theism, in its later history, has to Greek philosophy, 
so that the connexion here insisted upon between 
this kind of monotheism and the early history of 
Hindu philosophy must be interpreted somewhat 
liberally. In fact, at the close of the history of 
Greek philosophy this third form of monotheism 
appeared as a part of the Neo-Platonic philosophy. 
Yet in this case an Oriental origin or direct influ- 
ence is extremely improbable. Examples of the 
tendency of this form of monotheism to take on 
new forms, and to be influenced by other motives 
than those derived from the religion or philosophy 
of India, are to be found in the recent revival 
of such types of doctrine in various forms of ‘ intui- 
tionalism ’ and ‘ anti-intellectualism ’ in European 
thought. 

The essence of this third type of monotheism 
is that it tends to insist not only upon the ‘ sole 
reality of God,’ but upon the ‘unreality of the 
w’orld.’ The name ‘acosmism’ therefore is more 
suggestive for it than the name ‘ pantheism.’ It 
might be summed up in the proposition ‘God is 
real,’ but all else besides God that appears to be real ; 


is but an ‘ appearance ’ or, if better estimated, is a 
‘dream.’ If we attempt to make more precise 
the vague word ‘ pantheism ’ merely by saying, ‘ God 
and the world are, according to pantheism, but 
one,’ the natural question arises, ‘If they are but 
one, then which one ? ’ But what we may now 
call, in a general way and upon the general his- 
torical basis just indicated, ‘ Indie monotheism,’ 
whether it appears in Hindu philosophy, in Spinoza, 
or in Meister Eckhart, tends to assert, ‘ The One 
is God and God only, and is so precisely because the 
world is but appearance.’ This definition of the 
third form of monotheism relieves us of some of 
the ambiguities of the term ‘ pantheism.’ 

The threefold distinction now made enables us 
similarly to review some of the great features of 
the history of philosophical monotheism in a way 
which cannot here be stated at length, but which, 
even when summarily indicated, tends to elucidate 
many points that have usually been imduly left 
obscure. 

The ethical monotheism of the Prophets of Israel 
was not the product of any philosophical thinking. 
The intense earnestness of the nation into whose 
religious experience it entered kept [it alive in the 
world. The beginnings of Christianity soon re- 
quired philosophical interpretation, and in any 
such interpretation the doctrine of the righteous 
God must inevitably play a leading part. In the 
course of the development of the Church this 
doctrine sought aid from Greek philosophy. Con- 
sequently, the whole history of Christian mono- 
theism depends upon an explicit effort to make a 
synthesis of the ethical monotheism of Israel and 
the Hellenic form of monotheism. This synthesis 
was as attractive as, in the course of its develop- 
ment, it has proved problematic and difficult. The 
reason for the problem of such a synthesis, as the 
philosophers have had to face that problem, lies 
mainly in the following fact. Whether taken in 
its original form or mwlified by philosophical re- 
flexion, etbicM monotheism, the doctrine that 
‘God is righteous,’ very sh^ly contrasts God, 
‘the right^us Ruler,’ or, in Christian forms, 
‘ God the Redeemer of the world,’ with the world 
to which God stands in such ethical relations. On 
the other hand, forthe Hellenicform of monotheism, 
the problem which Aristotle emphasized about the 
‘ order ’ and the ‘ general ’ indeed exists. But in 
its essentials Hellenic monotheism is, on the whole, 
neutral as to the kind of unity which binds God 
and the world together. Our later philosophies, in 
so far as they are founded upon Hellenic mono- 
theism, must therefore attempt explicitly to 
solve the problem which Aristotle stated. And, 
on the whole, such philosophies tend towards 
answering the question as Aristotle did : God is 
both ‘order’ and the ‘general’ of the army which 
constitutes the world. Hellenic monotheism, 
moreover, is influenced by strongly intellectiml 
tendencies. On the other hand, the monotheism 
of Israel was, even in its ante-philosophical form, 
a kind of voluntarism. God’s law, viewed as one 
term of the antithesis, the world which He rules, 
or which He saves, viewed as the other, are much 
more sharply contrasted than Aristotle’s ‘order’ 
and ‘ general ’ tend to be. When, in the develop- 
ment of the philosophies which grew out of the 
Greek tradition, the Hellenic concept of the Logos 
[q.v.) assumed its most characteristic forms, its 
intellectual interests were, on the whole, in favour 
of defining the unity of the divine being and the 
world as the most essential feature of monotheism. 
But, at each stage of this development, this intel- 
lectual or rational unity of the Logos and the 
world gradually came into sharper and sharper 
conflict with that ethical interest which naturally 
i dwelt upon the contract between the righteous 
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Ruler and the sinful world, and between divine 
grace and fallen man. 

Therefore, behind many of the conflicts between 
so-called pantheism in Christian tradition and the 
doctrines of ‘ divine transcendence ’ and ‘ divine 
personality,’ there has lain the conflict between 
intellectualisin and voluntarism, between an inter- 
pretation of the world in terms of order and an 
interpretation of the world in terms of the conflict 
between good and evil, righteousness and unright- 
eousness. 

Meanwhile, in terms of this antithesis of our first 
and second types of philosophical monotheism, we 
can state only half of the problem. Had the mono- 
theism of Israel and the Hellenic doctrine of God 
as the principle of order been the only powers 
concerned in these conflicts, the history both of 
philosophy and of religion would have" been, for 
the Christian world, far simpler than it is. The 
motives which determine the third idea of God 
liave tended both to enrich and to complicate the 
situation. 

It is true tliat a direct connexion between ancient 
Hindni.sni and early Christian doctrine cannot be 
traced. But what we have called, for very general 
reasons, tlie Indie type of idea of God tecame, in 
the course of time, a part of Christian civilization 
for very various reasons. As we have seen, the 
doctrine that God alone is real while the world is 
illusory depends upon motives which are not con- 
fined to India. In the form of what has technically 
been called ‘mysticism,’ this vdew of the divine 
nature in due time became a factor both in Christ- 
ian experience and in philosophical interpretation. 
The ISeo-Platonic school furnished some of the 
principal technical formulations of such a view 
of the divine nature. The religious experience of 
the Grteco-Roman world, in the times immediately 
before and immediately after the Christian era, 
also in various ways emphasized the motives upon 
which this third type of Christian monotheism 
depends. The Church thus found room within the 
limits of orthodo.xy for the recognition, %rith cer- 
tain restrictions, of the tendency to view the 
world as mere appearance, ordinary life as a bad 
dream, and salvation as attainable only through a 
direct acquaintance with the divine being itself. 

The very complications which for philosophy have 
grown out of the efforts to syntnesize Hellenic 
monotheism and the religion of the Prophets of 
Israel have repeatedly stimulated the Christian 
mystics to insist that what the intellect cannot 
attain, namely, an understanding of the nature of 
God and His relation to the world, the mystic 
experience can furnish to those who have a right 
to receive its revelations. Philosophy— intellectual 
philosophy — fails (so such mystics assert) to solve 
the problems raised by the contrasts between good 
and evil, between God and the world, as these 
contrasts are recognized either by those who study , 
the order of the universe or by those who thirst 
after righteousnes.s. AVhat way remains, then, for 
man, beset by his moral problems, on the one hand, 
and to intellectual difficulties, on the other, to 
come into real touch with the divine ? The mystics, 
i.e. those who have insisted upon the third idea of 
God, and who have tested this idea in their own 
experience, have always held that the results of the 
intellect are negative, and lead to no definite idea 
of God which can be defended against the .sceptics, 
whUe, as the mystics always insist, to follow the 
law of righteousness, whether with or without the 
aid of divine grace, does not lead, at least in the 
present life, to the highest type of the knowledge 
of God. IVe approach the bighe.'t type of know- 
ledge, so far as the present life permits, if we 
lecognize, in the form of some .sort of ‘negative’ 
theology, the barrenness of intellectualisra, and if, I 


meanwhile, we recognize that the contemplative 
life is higher than the practical life, and that an 
immediate vision of God leads to an insight which 
no practical activity, however righteous, attains. 
To teach such doctrines as matters of personal 
experience is characteiistic of the mystics. To 
make more articulate the idea of God thus defined 
has formed an important part of the office of 
theology. 

Without this third type of monotheism, and 
without this negative criticism of the work of the 
intellect and this direct appeal to immediate ex- 
perience, Christian doctrine, in fact, would not 
have reached some of its most characteristic forms 
and expressions, and the philosophy of Christendom 
would nave failed to put on record .some of its most 
fascinating speculations. 

It is obvious that, on the face of the matter, the 
immediate intuitions upon which mystical mono- 
theism lays stress are opposed to the sort of insight 
which the intellect obtains. Even here, however, 
the opposing tendencies in question are not always 
in any very direct contrary opposition in the 
thought or expression of an individual thinker or 
philosopher. Thus, in an individual case, an ex- 
position of mysticism may devote a large part of 
its philosophical work to a return to the Hellenic 
type of theism. That this was possible the Neo- 
Platonic school had already shown (see art. Neo- 
Platonism). Wherever Christian monotheism is 
strongly under the Neo-Platonic influence, it tends 
to bwome a synthesis of our second and third 
types of monotheism. In such cases the mono- 
theism is Hellenic in its fondness for order, for 
categories, and for an intellectual system of the 
universe, and at the same time devoted to im- 
mediate intuitions, to a recognition that the finite 
world is an appearance, and to a definition of God 
in terms of an ineff able experience, rather than in 
terms of a rational system of ideas. Such a syn- 
thesis may, in an individual system, ignore the 
conflicts here in question. Nevertheless, on the 
whole, the opposition is bound to become, for great 
numbers of thinkers and, on occasion, for the 
authorities of the Church, a conscious opposition. 
And the opposition between the ethical and the 
mystic types of monotheism is in general still 
sharper, and is more fully conscious. Despite all 
these oppositions, however, it remains the case 
that one of the principal problems of Christian 
theology has been the discovery of some way to 
bring the third of the ideas of God, the third of 
the tendencies to define God as One, into some 
tolerable and true synthesis either with the first 
or with the second of the three types of mono- 
theism, or with both. 

In the technical discussions of the idea of God 
which have made up the introductory portions of 
many systems of .so-called ‘ nature theology,’ it has 
been very general for the philosophers of Christen- 
dom to empha'ize the Hellenic type of theism. 
The so-called philosophical ‘proofs of the divine 
e.xistence ’ make explicit some aspect of the HeUenie 
interest in the order and reason of the world. The 
‘design argument,’ first stated in an elementary 
form by Socrates, and persistently present in 
popular theology of the monotheistic type ever 
since, is an interpretation of the world in terms of 
various .special analogies between the particular 
sorts of adaptation which the physical W'orld shows 
us and the plans of which a designing intelligence, 
in the case of art, makes use. The so-called 
‘cosmological argument’ reasons more in general 
terms from the very existence of this ‘ contingent ’ 
world to the Logos whose rational nature explains 
the world. The highly technical ‘ontological 
argument ’ insists upon motives which arise in the 
course of the effort to define the very nature of an 
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orderly system. In its briefest statement the 
ontological argument is epitomized by Augustine 
when he defines God as ‘ Veritas ’ and declares that 
Veritas must be real, since, if there were no 
Veritas, the proposition that there is no Veritas 
would itseM be true. The more highly developed 
forms of the ontological argument reason in similar 
fashion from our own ideas of the nature of the 
Logos, or of the rationally necessary order system 
of the universe — in other words, from the realm of 
Platonic ideas, in so far as it is manifested through 
and to our intellect, to the reality of such a system 
beyond our intellect. 

It has been insisted, and not without very 
genuine basis, both in religion and in the contro- 
versies of the philosophers, that all such efforts, 
through the intellect, to grasp the divine nature 
lead to results remote from the vital experience 
upon which religious monotheism and, in par- 
ticular, Christian monotheism must rest, if such 
monotheism is permanently to retain the confidence 
of a man who is at once critical and religious. 
Into the merits of the issues thus indicated, this is 
no place to enter. In any case, however, both the 
warfare of the philosophical schools and the con- 
trast between intellectual theology and the re- 
ligious life have often led to philosophical efforts 
to escape from the very problems now emphasized 
to some more immediate intuition of the divine, or 
else to assert that there is no philosophical solution 
to the religious problem of theism. Thus intel- 
lectualism in theology, in the forma in which it 
has historically appeared, has repeatedly tended 
to bring about its own elimination. The more 
highly rational it has become, and the more its 
apparent barrenness, or its inability to combine 
the various motives which enter into the three 
different monotheistic tendencies has become 
manifest, the more the result of a eareful analysis 
of the intellectual motives has led either to the 
revival of mysticism or to a sceptical indifference 
to philosophical theism. To say this is merely to 
report historical facts. 

Some negative results of the more purely Hellenic 
type of monotheism became especially manifest 
through the results of the Kantian criticism of 
reason and of its work. It is extremely interest- 
ing, however, to see what, in Kant’s case, was the 
result of this criticism of the traditional arguments 
for the existence of God. By temperament Kant 
was indisposed to take interest in experiences of 
mystic type. For him, therefore, the failure of 
the intellect meant a return to the motives which, 
in no philosophical formulation, but in the form of 
an intensely earnest practical faith, had long ago 
given rise to the religion of Israel. Tlierefore the 
God of Kant is, once more, simply the righteous 
Euler. Or, as Fichte in a famous early essay 
defined the idea, ‘ God is the moral order of the 
world.’ This Kantian-Fichtean order is, however, 
not the Hellenic order, either of the realm of 
Platonic idea.s or of the natural world. It is the 
order of ‘the kingdom of ends,’ of a universe of 
free moral agents, whose existence stands in end- 
less contrast to an ideal realm of holiness or moral 
perfection, after which they must endlessly strive, 
but of whose real presence they can never become 
aware through a mystical vision or by a sure 
logical demonstration. The righteous man, ac 
cording to Kant, says: ‘I will that God exists.' 
Kant defines God in term.s of this will. Mono- 
theism, according to this view, cannot be proved, 
but rationally must be acknowledged as true. 

Yet, in his Critique of Judgment, Kant recognized 
that the requirement to bring into synthesis the 
intellect and the will, and to interpret our aesthetic 
experience, i.e. our acquaintance with the kind of 
perfection which beauty reveals — this ideal, a 


synthesis of the ethical, the intuitional, and the 
rational — ^remains with ns. And, despite all failures, 
this ideal is one from which philosophy cannot 
escape. 

The revived interest in intuition and in religious 
experience w'hich has characterized the transition 
from the 19th to the 20th cent, has once more 
made the mystical motives familiar to our present 
interest. The permanent significance of the ethical 
motives also renders them certain to become pro- 
minent in the attention of serious-minded men, 
even though the Kantian formulation of the ethical 
ideals seems for the moment, in our mobile con- 
temporary philosophical and religious thought, too 
abstract and rigid. And so we are not likely, in 
future, to accept any merely one-sided Hellenism. 

While no attention can here be given to the 
solutions of the problem of philosophical mono- 
theism which have been proposed during the last 
century, the problem of monotheism stiE remains 
central for recent phUosophy. It may be said that 
dogmatic formulations are at the present time 
often treated with the same indifference which 
is also characteristically shown towards the faith 
of the fathers, viewed simply as a heritage. 
Nevertheless, the problems of pldlosophical mono- 
theism remain as necessarily impressive as they 
have been ever since the early stages of Christian 
theology. They are as certain to survive as is 
philosophy itself. What the whole history of the 
monotheistic problem in phOosophy shows becomes 
to-day, in view of our explicit knowledge of the 
philosophy of India, and in view of our wide com- 
parative study of religions, more explicit than 
ever. Philosophy is a necessary efl’ort of the 
civilized consciousness, at least on its higher leveL 
Monotheism is a central problem of philosophy. 
This problem is not to be sufficiently dealt with 
by merely drawing artificial or technical distinc- 
tions between Platonic or Neo-Platonic theories ; 
nor can the problem be solved by caUing it the 
problem of the immanence of God as agamst His 
transcendence. The question ‘Is God personal?’ 
becomes and will become more explicit in its 
modern formulation the more we become aw'are 
of what constitutes a person. Meanwhile, as was 
remarked above, the problem of monotheism has 
other aspects besides the problem of personality. 

The essentials of the great issue remain for us, 
as for our fathers, capable of formulation in the 
terms which have here been emphasized. To 
repeat, the philosophical problem of monotheism 
is (1) In what sense is the world real ? (2) In what 
sense is the world a rational order ? (3) In what 
sense is the world ethical ? The effort to answer 
these questions cannot be made by exclusive em- 
phasis on one of them. For, as we have seen, the 
problem of monotheism requires a synthesis of all 
the three ideas of God, and an answer that shall 
be just to all the three problems. Whether mono- 
theism is true or not can be discovered, in a philo- 
.sophical sense, only through a clear recognition of 
the contrast of the three ideas of God, and the 
synthesis which shall bring them into some sort 
of harmony. The further discussion of the nature 
of this harmony does not come within the scope of 
this article (see art. God [Biblical and Christian]). 
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JOSIAH EoTCE. 

MONOTHELETISM.-i. The problem.~The 
Monenergistic or Monothelete controversy seems 
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at first glance to be a mere sequel to the Mono- 
physite conflict, a knowledge of which is assumed 
m the present article. On a closer examination, 
however, we see that the later controversy has a 
character of its own, since it shows how the adop- 
tion of the orthodox Diphysite point of view was 
not regarded as leading necessarilj' and directly to 
Dithelete conclu.sions. In the art. Moxoph YSITISM 
(p. 811 ff.) it was indicated how the new orthodoxy 
came to terms with the problem of the two natures 
in the one person of Jesus Christ — the problem 
raised by the Symbol of Clialcedon. The person 
of tlie God-man was conceived as arising from the 
peixjii ( uTriffraa-isl of tlie Logos, which assimilated 
the human attributes, and upon which, as the 
core of personality, human nature was, so to 
speak, engrafted b\’ the process of ivvTr6(TTaais. On 
this hypothesis it might seem entirely justifiable 
to ascribe everytliing that Chri.st said or did to the 
one volitional activity (ivipytia) of the God-man, 
and actually, indeed, to regard all as emanating 
from His undivided will {ffeXrjfia). Such a view, 
moreover, could be supported by the e^■idence of 
earlier Fathers. Cyril, with reference to Lk 
had said of Christ : /rtav rc kclI (jvyy^vri 5’ afi<f>oiv [i.c. 
word and hand] tViSfiKvcs fvepr/emv ; and it was 
possible, above all, to adduce the witness of a 
passage in the fourth Epistle of the pseudo-Diony- 
sius— a passage containing the phrase ixia SeauSpiKT) 
iyipTfua, which wa.s destined to play so important 
a pait in the coming days. The Monenergists 
were possessed with the idea that the redemptive 
activity of the God-man emanated wholly and 
solely from Hi.s divine nature, that nature provid- 
ing the stimulus wliich was mediated by His 
rational soul and brought to realization in His 
body. Nor had even tlie natural operations of 
Christ as a rational being their source in His 
human nature purely by itself, as that nature 
subsisted, not by itself alone, but in the divine 
nature conceived a.s inherently personal. Hence 
that which in Chri.st oorre.siionds to human nature 
was itself the work of God : it was one energy, 
uhose .source is God, and whose instrument was 
lli.s humanity ; it was one will, and that will was 
divine. To Sergius of l.'onstantinople (cf. § 2 ) it 
.seemed perfectly obvious that the rationally en- 
dowed body of Christ etteeted its natural move- 
ments only in accordance with the measure 
as-signed by His divine will, and that, just as our 
Ixidics are governed by our rational souls, so the 
whole complex of Christ’s liuman nature was con- 
stantly directed by His deity. 

The objections urged by the opposite party 
against this theory of the oneness of Christ’s 
ivip^ua. were based upon the feeling that it sur- 
rendered the distinctively human elementin Christ’s 
activity, since it implied that His human nature 
wa.s a meic passive instrument, and mu.st therefore 
be conceived a.s inanimate or, at least, as non- 
lational. Such a view, however, was in reality a 
i eversion to Apollinarism (j.e.); and, even if the 
Monenergists did not go so far, yet their idea of 
the one composite energy really presup|>o.sed that 
of the one compo.site nature as held by the Sever- 
ians. In point <)f fact, the theses of the Monener- 
gists approximate very closely to those of the 
Severians — the more moderate party of the Mono- 
physitcs. As the Monenergists themselves came 
to recognize this, they surrendered the phrase ^fa 
evipyeta and rallied around the Ir eeXijfui. This 
position they regarded as unassailable, since two 
wills (as distinguished from mere impulses or 
natural tendencies to action) seemed inevitably to 
involve two subjects endowed with volition (5™ 
vwmrdcreit). They rightly recognized that, if there 
■"as in the God-man a will which diverged from 
His divine will, that divergent will could spring 


from nothing else than an ungodly tendency in 
the nature which He had assumed. Such a view, 
however, would have been in conflict with the 
doctrine of the sinlessness of Christ’s human 
nature, in which all parties were at one, and w’ould 
therefore have been accounted blasphem j'. Gregory 
of Nyssa, writing long before, had said : to iKtivov 
dc\ety oirdiv virevayriov Tip S^ipt fiXov. The 

adverse party was wont to appeal to passages like 
Mt 26®, where the human will and the divine will 
seem to stand in opposition ; but the Monotheletes 
sought to show from the Fathers that, on a strict 
interpretation of this text, Christ had a human 
will KCLT oiKeiuffLv Only. They did not mean to 
deny the presence of a human activity in the one 
will of Christ, but they held that this activity was 
entirely due to HLs divine wUl. In relation to 
His divine evepyeia, they maintained, the human 
enepyeuL becomes a TaBos, and, when Gregory said 
of Christ that His soul wills, he meant that the 
volition of Christ’s soul was due to the will of the 
Deity who was personally united with His soul, 
.and that, accordingly, it was divine volition in a 
human form. 

The Monenergists and Monotheletes sought to 
support their contention also on the ground that 
the phrase Silo ivipyemi had never yet been heard 
in the doctrinal controversy ; and, while this claim 
was not absolutely valid, yet Sergius could say 
with some show of reason that none of the Be6- 
TveuTTOt T?! eKK\r)fflat fivarayuyol, i.e. none of the 
recognized Fathers of the Church, had made use 
of the phrase. As regards the formula of the Silo 
^eXiigora, again, the Monothelete case was a still 
stronger one. In earlier writers the phrase Seas 
BfXiipATm is used only as expressing a final con- 
sequence foisted upon those who held the doctrine 
of the two natures. The use of the phrase in a 
positive sense can be traced only in a single work, 
wTitten — if genuine — before the Monothelete con- 
troversy, viz. the treatise irepi t^s aylas rplaSot Kal 
iTfpi T$s Belas olKovopias ascribed to Eulogius of 
Alexandria (t 607). But, while the Ditheletes 
were thus unable to call tradition to their aid, 
they operated all the more zealously with the 
inherent logic of their case. In point of fact, no 
logical objection could be urged from the stand- 
point of the new orthodoxy, as, e.g., from that of 
Leontius of Byzantium, against the procedure of 
ascribing 5vo tpvaiKai iv^pyeiai to the 5iio 0wrci?. 
Indeed, it was, more than all else, this logical 
inference, i.e. the consistent development of the 
position affirmed in the formulm of Chalcedon, 
that helped the doctrine of the two wills to gain 
the day. It is time that the contradiction involved 
in the doctrine of the two natures was rendered 
still more palpable in that of the two wills. But 
those who had come to terms wdth the former 
doctrine had no difficulty in accepting the latter, 
and it is the aim of the following historical sketch 
to show how this point was reached. 

3. The beginnings of the controversy.— The 
secession of the Monophysites did serious damage 
to Byzantium and its Church. It smoothed the 
way for the advance of the Arabs and of Islam. 
Far-seeing and energetic jioliticians sought to 
arrest the mischief by working for the ecclesiastical 
reconciliation of the eastern and southern pro- 
vinces of the empire. The most outstanding 
figures in this movement were the emperor Hera- 
clius (610-6-tl) and the jiatriareh Sergius (610-638). 
Sergius, a Syrian born of .lacobite parents, was 
already giving hLs mind to the thought of union in 
the early years of his tenure of office. He caught 
at the watciiwords pla iv^pyeia and fiia BeXTjins ijyovv 
te BiStipa, which had apparently been introduced 
into the controversy by the Alexandrian Mono- 
physites, and he succeeded at the outset, on the 
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basis of the doctrine implied by these expressions, 
in winning the emperor’s approval of his designs. 
Soon afterwards (622) Heraclius issued an ^ict 
proscribing the doctrine of tlie Siio iripyeLm. But, 
although Sergius brought all the weapons of 

atristic learning to bear upon the Armenian and 

yrian Monophysites, the negotiations made little 
headway. It was not until 633 that indications of 
real progress began to show themselves. Cyrus, 
patriarch of Alexandria, whom Heraclius had 
translated to that city from Phasis in Lazica, 
•succeeded in bringing about a union with the 
Theodosians, i.e. the Monopliysites (see art. MONO- 
PHYSlTisil, § 3 ). The doctrinal programme drawn 
up by Cyrus, while setting the doctrine of the two 
natures in the forefront, guarded it carefully by 
special clauses ; it distinctly recognized the Cyrif- 
lian terminology of the one incarnate nature, and 
it adopted the Areopagite formula of the one 
theanthropic energy. The Monophysites had some 
grounds for thinking that, as one of our sources 
puts it, it was not they who made alliance with 
Chalcedon, but rather Chalcedon with them. 
About this time, too, the metropolitan church 
succeeded in effecting an understanding with the 
Armenian, though this did not last long. The 
greatest triumph, however, was the winning of 
Athanasius, the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch ; for 
now the occupants of the three great Oriental sees 
were all on the same side. But at this juncture 
the union that had been brought about with such 
difficulty was gravely imperilled by the action of 
a Palestinian monk. 

This was Sophronius, who had at an early date 
maintained relations with the Alexandrian patri- 
archs Eulogius and John the Merciful. He now 
made his way from Palestine to Egypt in order to 
lodge a protest witli Cyrus against the articles of 
union, in which he thought he discerned ApoUinar- 
ism. As Cyrus hesitated to withdraw the articles 
at the request of Sophronius, the latter proceeded 
to Constantinople and tried to induce Sergius to 
delete the expression fda ivipycia from the docu- 
ment. The patriarch was not prepared to take 
that step, but for the sake of peace he agreed to 
send his Alexandrian colleague a letter recommend- 
ing him to have done with the dispute as to one 
ivifryeia or two, but forbidding him to sanction the 
thesis of the two wills, which he stigmatized as 
blasphemous (Jwro-ejSes). With this Sophronius 
was satisfied. Sergius, moreover, secured another 
triumph in gaining the support of Pope Honorins 
for his pacific policy (cf. § 3 ). Shortly afterwards 
(634) Sophronius was appointed to the see of 
Jerusalem. He broke away at once from the 
accepted understanding by referring in his in- 
augural encyclical to the two natures, though he 
certainly avoided any overt acceptance of the 
doctrine of the two wills. His action was deeply 
resented by Sergius, and Honorius tried, though 
without success, to persuade him to drop the 
objectionable expression. Eventually the emperor 
issued a decree, framed by Sergius — the so-^led 
Ecthesis of 638 — forbidding all mention either of 
one energy or of two energies : of one, because the 
mention of it might lead to a denial of the two 
natures, and of two, because two energies seemed 
logically to involve two mutually antagonistic 
wills. 

3 . The case of Honorius. — Honorius of Rome, 
by reason of Ids attitude in the Monothelete con- 
troversy, wa.s, as will be explained below (§ 5 ), put 
under the ban by an Ecumenical Council. This 
proceeding has had such important consequences 
m the war of the confessions that the historian 
cannot afford to ignore it. Here we must first of 
all ask what Honorius had really said. The 
missive in which he explained his theological 


position to his colleague in Constantinople is extant 
only in a Greek translation, but the agreement of 
this translation with the Latin autograph was 
definitely confirmed at the ConncU. In this letter 
Honorius had set in the foreground his desire that 
the controversy as to one or two energies should 
be allowed to rest or relegated to the grammar- 
ians. The introduction of the new phrases into 
the doctrinal terminology might bring those who 
used them under suspicion either of Eutychianism 
or of Nestorianism. He nevertheless adhered 
impartially to the view that, whatever decision 
might be made between the hypothesis of the one 
and that of the two energies, it was at all events 
necessary to accept the doctrine of a single will 
{Sdev tp dfKrjfia 6jj,6\oyovp.ep toS Kvphv ’Irjcrov XparToO) ; 
for, as the Son of God had assumed a pure and 
supematurally begotten human nature, the idea 
of a second ivill, disparate or antagonistic {Sii^opop 
rj ipaPTiop was simply out of the question. 

Passages like Mt 26® or Jn 5®, in w'hich Christ 
seems to mark a contrast between His own will 
and the will of God, did not in any real sense 
indicate a different will, but simply referred to 
the economy of His assumed humanity ( ovk eM 
ravra Sta^Spov 0€\^paTos, aWa t^i olKOPoplai Tijt 
avdpanrluTrfTof . Tpoa\ri(j>Oel<rris). Christ, as our 
example, adopted this manner of speaking for our 
sake, i.e. in order that we should follow His 
footsteps, not seeking our own will but the will of 
God. 

The letter of Honorins reveals throughout an 
intelligent and accurate grasp of the situation. To 
reproach its writer with having adopted the doc- 
trine of the one will is simply an anachronism, for 
that doctrine had not ^et ii^me ecclesiasti^ly 
suspect. Even Sophronius himself, in fact, as has 
already been said, had not put the doctrine of the 
two wills upon his programme, and the question 
as to the Monotheletism of Honorius is of a piece 
with that regarding the Monophysitism of Cyril of 
Aleximdria. We might venture to say, indeed, 
that, if Honorius had, a generation later, occupied 
the Roman chair in place of Agatho, he would 
have given the same judgment as the latter did, 
and thus, to speak paradoxically, would have pro- 
nounced his own condemnation. Agatho and the 
Council of 681 stood face to face with a situation of 
a totally different kind. As Monotheletism had 
then become a thing of evil repute, they were 
simply bound to condemn it, and, m doing so, tliey 
could not avoid reprobating the missive of Honorius 
as well. Above all, however, we must not forget 
that Agatho not only refrained from protestmg 
against the anathematization of his predecessor, 
but by the voice of his legate actually gave it his 
sanction. In the following year Pope Leo II. ex- 
pressly ratified the condemnation in a communica- 
tion to the emperor, in which he spoke of Honorius 
as one ‘ qui hanc apostolicam sedem non apostolicae 
traditionis doctrina Ulustravit, sed profana pro^- 
tione immacnlatam fidem subvertere conatus est.’ 
This judgment is, no doubt, unduly severe, and, 
measured by the standard of historical truth, 
positively fmse. Still, it certainly shows the re- 
markable freedom from prejudice with which the 
authority of a pope in matters of doctrine could 
then be viewed even in Rome itself. It is quite 
incompetent, on the other hand, to bring the case 
of Honorius into the question of papal infidlibility. 
If we keep in mind the provisions of the Vatican 
dogma regarding the import and scope of the pope’s 
infallibility, we shall see at once that they do not 
apply at all to the missive of Honorius. If the 
latter is declared to be without error, the same 
attribute might with equal justification be applied 
to any other utterance of a pope. 

4. Byzantium and Rome m conflict.— After the 
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death of the emperor Heraclius, and the brief 
reigns of his two sons, his grandson, Constans II. 
(641-668, son of Constantine ni.), was raised to the 
throne in consequence of a court revolt. Constans, 
too, adhered to the Ecthesis, which, however, had 
meanwhile encountered a keen resistance, especi- 
ally among the clergy of the est. In Rome 
Pope John iv. officially condemned Monotheletism ; 
the N. African bishops raised a vigorous agitation 
against it ; and soon the whole western province 
was ringing with passionate debate. Constanti- 
nople, on the other hand, remained loyal to the 
Ecthesis. The patriarch Pyrrhus, who had suc- 
ceeded Sergius, was deposed by Constans on politi- 
cal grounds, being superseded by Paul, a man of I 
like doctrinal views with himself. Pyrrhus went 
to Africa, and there intervened vigorously in the 
conflict. With Maximus, an abbot of Constanti- 
nople, who had likewise removed to Africa, he 
conducted a discussion the records of which are 
among the most notable documents of the whole 
controversy. Here Maximus proved the victor. 

This Maximus was the most eminent and effective ch^pion 
of Ditheletism, and his constancy to his creed won him the 
title of * Confessor.’ He was born c. 680 at Constantinople. 
His career was that of a high State functionary, and he acted 
as imperial secretary in the reign of Heraclius. From 630 he 
lived in the monastery at Chrysopolis (now Scutari), where he 
soon attained to the dignity of an abbot. He worked energeti- 
cally on behalf of Ditheletism both in Africa and at Rome, and 
it was at his instigation that the Lateran Council of 649 (see 
below) was summoned. As the part which he thus played ran 
counter to the policy of the emperor, he was at length put 
upon his trial. In 653 he was arrested tmd taken to Constanti- 
nople, and two years later he was banished. In 662 the un- 
fortunate man was once more subjected to a legal process, as a 
result of which his tongue was cut out and his right hand struck 
off, and he died within the year in Lazica on the east coast of the 
Kiixine, The best known of his extant works is bis Scholia to 
the pseudo-Dionysian WTitings, and it was, in fact, the^ com- 
ments of Maximus that secured the Church’s recognition of 
these texts. 

The vehement opposition of the Ditheletes, how- 
ever, did not wholly fail to influence the ecclesi- 
astical policy of tlie emperor. Already in 648 
Constans, acting on the advice of the patriarch 
Paul, had issued a decree, the so-called Typus, 
declaring that the dispute regarding the doctrine 
of the wills must come to an end at once. The 
Typus, unlike the Ecthesis, avoids all argumenta- 
tion on matters of detail ; disobedience to its 
provisions was to be visited with severe ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil penalties. Bnt the Ditheletes would 
not be silenced. Tliey had now their centre in 
Horae, and a Council conducted in 649 ly Pope 
Martin in the Constantinian basilica of the Lateran 
Palace, and attended also by the Greek monks who 
b.ad fled to Rome, affirmed, in explicit conformity 
with the declaration of Clialcedon, its adherence 
to the doctrine of two wills and two energies 
corresponding to the two natures of Christ. The 
action of Martin raised an agitation in both East 
and West, and the emperor, bitterly resenting this, 
as well as the pope’s friendly relations with the 
exarch Olympius, then lying under suspicion of 
high treason, had him sent to Constantinople 
(653), and, after a criminal trial, banished to the 
I hersonese, where in 655 death released him from 
his sufferings. 

S. The 6th Ecumenical Council and the end of 
the controversy. — For a time it appeared as if 
the new policy of peace would be attended with 
success. Pope Vitalian entered into friendly alli- 
ance witli the emperor ; ecclesiastical communion 
between East and West was tacitly restored ; and, 
when Constans visited Rome in 603, he was received 
with due imperial honours. At the murder of the 
pm|)eror, however, the antagonism broke out more 
fiercely than ever, and the dissension led to a fre.sh 
rupture of ecclesiastical relations. Such a state of 
matters was felt hy the politicians, as formerly in 
Justinian's time, to be intolerable; and to deal \ 


with it the emperor Constantine IV. Pogonatus 
(668-685) resorted to the plan of holding an imperial 
Synod. In November 680, accordingly, the Eastern 
prelates, together with the legates of Pope Agatto, 
assembled in the Hall {rpovXKos, hence ‘ Trullan 
CouncD) of the imperial palace at Constantinople. 
This Council, which sat, with considerable inter- 
ruptions, until September 681, is recognized oflnci- 
ally by both Churches as the 6bh Ecumenical 
Council. The members, with abundant excerpts 
from the Fathers in their hands, carried the debate 
from one point to another, until at last the Roman 
representatives won acceptance for the doctrine of 
the two wills, and procured the condemnation of 
its opponents, living and dead alike, including, as 
we saw above (§ 3), Pope Honorius. The Roman 
point of view is set forth in the comprehensive 
statement laid by Agatho before the emperor— a 
document that came to be regarded as a counter- 
part to the Tomus of Leo I. (cf. art. Monophy- 
SITISM, § I). In the Symbol of the Council the 
terms in which the Chalcedonian formula defines 
the relation of the two natures are applied to 
the two inherent wills {Suo <f>vnKal Beh-qaeis ijrai. 
ffeXy/taro). Thus the two wUls corresponding re- 
spectively to the two natures are not opposed to 
each other {ovx vTcevavria) ; on the contrary, the 
human will is obedient to the divine and omni- 
potent will to which it is subject {iirdfiepov rb 
dvdpwTTLyov airTov [f.6. Tov XoYov] Bfhrifia Kal fiTj 
dPTnrlTTTOP ^ dpTtTraXaioPf fidWov fiiv o5v xai worair- 
ffbficvop Ti^ 6cl(ii aiToO kal iravadovci dc\iifxaTi), for it 
was necessary that, while the will of the flesh must 
indeed act, it should be subordinate to the divine 
wUI. Just as the flesh of the God-Logos (toO 0eo9 
X670U) is called flesh, and is flesh, so the natural 
will of this flesh is called, and rightly called, the 
will of the God-Logos. And, as His holy and 
stainless animate flesh was not taken away in 
being made dirine {ScuBetaa oix dvQpiBri), but re- 
mained within its own limitations and relations {iv 
rip Iblif) abriji Spip kal \dyip biipietvev)f so the human 
will likewise was not abolished in the act of deifi- 
cation, Wt was stOl preserved. 

Agatho did not live to see the trinnmh of his 
cause, and it was left to his successor, Leo n. , to 
secure the acceptance of the Council’s decrees 
in the 'West. The most zealous antagonist of 
Ditheletism in the East, Macarius, patriarch of 
Antioch, was prevented from doing further mis- 
chief hy confinement in a monastery. The second 
TmUan Council, the so-called Concilium Quini- 
sextum (692), homologated the condemnation of 
Monotheletism. This does not mean, of course, 
that the conflict was wholly at an end, and, in 
fact, it was intermittently fanned to fresh out- 
bursts by the wranglings of the Byzantine court. 
EventusJly the emperor Philippicus Bardanes (TH- 
US) undertook to deal with it, while his successor, 
Anastasiu-s II. (713-715), restored the authority of 
the Council of 680-681. But Monotheletism was 
still faithfully adhered to by the Maronites of 
Mt. Lebanon. 

Litbratcrb. — i. Sources — (1) Letters and other written 
communications of those who took part in the controversy, as 
found in the documents of the Lateran Synod and the 6th 
Ecumenical Council ; (2) contemporary' works, esp. the writings 
of Maximus Confessor (Opuscula theolojica et poletnica ad 
Marinum, Disputatio cum PyrrJw) and statements in Anas* 
tasius Sinaita, Ilepl tov kot' eiKOpa xal kuB' o^otojo-iv, bk. Iv. 
(A. Mai, Script. Vet. Nova Coll.^ Rome, 1821, vi. 198 ff,); (3) 
later chronicles and historical works, as, e g.. the 'la-ropia. o-uvro- 
fio« of the patriarch Nicephorus, and the 'S.povoypaj^ia. of 
phanes. 

ii. MODF.nN WORKS — The reader should consult the works 
cited at the art. Moxoi'IIYSITISM ; those of Gibbon, Walch, 
Dorner, Hefele, Harnack, and Kmmbacher are well worth 
attention also as regards Monotheletism. The disputes in 
Armenia touched upon in § a of the pre^nt article are discussed 
\vith special care in G. Owsepian, Die Ejitstehungsqe^chichte 
ites Mono^letisinxts nach ikren Qtiellp^n gepruft, Leipzig, 1897. 
The best recent discussion of the case of Honorius— though from 
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the standpoint of papal infallibili^— is ji^ven in J. Chapman, 
The Condemnation of Pope Honorius, London, 1907 (=^u6Wn 
RevieWf c:sxsix. [1906] 129ff.,cxl.[1907]42ff.)- For the relation 
of the present art. to the writer^s artt. in PRE^y cf. the closing 
note in &e literature of art. Monophysitism. 

G. Krugee. 

MONSTERS (Biological). — ‘ Monatra vocantnr 
quia monstrant.’ This ancient platitude may seem 
ridiculous to-day, but it has not yet lost its mean- 
ing entirely. Doubtless in a modem civilized 
society the birth of a two-headed lamb, of a ‘ bull- 
dog calf,’ or of a cyclopian child no longer excites 
attention as a portent of disaster or proof positive 
of witchcraft. Yet to a certain section of the 
community the objects present opportunities of 
enlarging the common store of biological know- 
ledge. The specimens themselves demonstrate 
eloquently the possibilities of aberration in the 
processes of normal development and growth. 
They testify to the existence of numerous inde- 
pendent forces or influences, balanced delicately 
under normal circumstances. They point to a 
disturbance of the balance. They reveal the 
nature of individual influences, as manifested 
when one has been exerted in excess, to the exclu- 
sion or suppression of the countervailing factors. 

In biology monsters are regarded as extreme 
instances of developmental varieties. Variations 
of lesser degrees constitute the class of ‘ abnor- 
mahties,’ although, as explained in art. Abnor- 
malities (Biological), no hard and fast line 
separates the two groups. Many monstrous forma- 
tions are determined by disturbances affecting the 
embryo or the foetus, though the post-natal period 
of growth is by no means free from disorders 
productive of a comparable result. And instances 
of the latter kind, such as retarded adolescence, or 
precocious senility, may be included fairly with 
others showing the extreme tenuity of the neutral 
zone between health and disease. 

The study of monsters falls naturally into two 
divisions : (a) the investigation of their actual 
structure, and (h) research into the mode of their 
production. 

(a) On the anatomical side a classification has 
been attempted, and it is based upon consideration 
of the part or parts actually affected. In view of 
the vast number of categories thus recognized, only 
the most cursory survey is possible here ; and, 
instead of rehearsing the long list of classes and 
their subdivisions, it must suffice to note that, 
while the whole body has suffered in some cases, 
in others certain parts only will be found to be 
distorted. 

The developmental history of monsters show's us 
that, as a general rule, the departure from what is 
normal will be greater and more complete in pro- 
portion as the disturbance was early in its occur- 
rence. For in the first phases of development, 
when the total mass of the embryo is almost 
infinitesimally small, even a slight error will affect 
the rudiments of every organ and structure that is 
to be perfected subsequently. At this imint again 
two disthict groups of monsters must be contrasted. 
In some cases the uterus may void its contents 
prematurely as a shapeless mass ; to this, in human 
pathology, the antiquated term ‘ mole ’ is still 
applied. Or, again, the disturbance may lead to 
partial ‘ gemination,’ i.e. to some distorted kind of 
twin-formation. Tlius twins of equal size may 
continue to grow though connected with each other, 
and at the birth may produce such a phenomenon 
as the ‘ Siamese twins.’ In other instances of this 
class the twins are quite unequal in point of size 
and, it may be, of development. As a result, an 
almost normal child may be born with an imperfect 
twin attached to it. The two are then distinguished 
as the ‘ autosite ’ and ‘ parasite ’ respectively. The 
parasite is most commonly attached to the autosite 


in or about the middle line of the body. It may 
present almost any appearance, from that of a 
mere wart-like excrescence to that of a headless 
trunk with arms and legs. In rare instances the 
parasite has been found to be entirely enclosed 
within the body of its host, so that it is not visible 
externally at all. 

Lastly, in yet another class of monsters, the 
process of gemination may have been complete but 
ungual, and one twin is bom in a normal state, 
while the other is represented by a spherical 
mass, consisting of various tissues and mdiments 
of organs in the most complete confusion. Even 
the latter may be maintained alive throughout 
the intra-uterine period of existence. 

Apart from these instances of ‘ twinning,’ we 
may notice that certain particular structures such 
as the heart or the brain may be defective to the 
point of obliteration, while a large class bears 
witness to interference with such normal processes 
as the formation of the face or the closure of the 
walls of the body to protect the viscera. 

(6) The study of the normal processes of develop- 
ment throws a flood of light on the problem of 
explaining the particular aberration responsible 
for the occurrence of a monster. Physiological 
investigations have dealt with the nature of the 
disturbing causes, and to these we shall now 
turn. 

The artificial production of monsters first claims 
attention. In fish-hatcheries the occurrence is 
accidental and unwelcome, yet the frequency with 
which grotesquely - formed individuals appear 
among the fry is so well known as to be almost a 
matter of common knowledge. The eggs of the 
domestic fowl have been used for experimental 
purposes for at least fifty years past. In this 
department of biology the name of the French 
observer, C. Dareste, deserves special mention. 
The more usual modes of procedure are to subject 
the eggs during artificial incubation to selected 
abnormal influences. These may be of the nature 
of magnetic force, variations of temperature, or, 
again, the disturbances caused by partially varnish- 
ing the eg^, or by subjecting them to incessant 
rotation. In these ways various physical agencies 
have been shown to be influential in producing 
monstrous forms. Eggs of other animals (often 
those of Invertebrates) have been employed to 
test the effects of chemical agents or of altering 
the chemical constitution of the media in which 
the developing eggs normally rest. Such ova have 
also been the subjects of experiments in which the 
fertilizing element has been varied. 

Physiological research of this kind has estab- 
lished clearly the susceptibility of the egg-cell to a 
variety of influences, whether these be physical, 
mechanical, or chemical. At this point another 
possibility seems to demand notice. The influence 
of so-called maternal impressions has long been 
discussed by those who are not prej udiced on this 
subject. Only the highest forms of life are suit- 
able for observation or research in this respect, 
and it cannot be said that the potency of such 
impressions has been established. 

Turning more particularly to human beings, it 
may be mentioned that medical research has shown 
that certain monstrous developments, viz. Acro- 
megaly and Achondroplasia, are due to the excess 
or deficiency of certain fluids which normally pass 
with the blood to bathe the tissues of the b^y. 
In this department of research only the first steps 
have been taken as yet. 

In such w'ays the anatomical study of monsters 
shows the investigator what parts have suffered, 
while the physiologist is able to point to the dis- 
turbing element. Thus we are left with the im- 
pression that, where the balance of reacting forces 
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is so delicate, no absolute standard of what is a 
normal form is possible. A normal individnal 
is connected with others which we call abnor- 
mal by an inlinite number of intermediate forms. 
And the abnormal examples in turn lead on to 
monsters. 

That which is bom is the outcome of a host of 
interacting forces. Its capacity to maintain exist- 
ence and to reproduce its kind depends first upon 
its conformation, and then upon the environment 
in which it finds itself. Two remarks may be 
made in conclusion. Though the attribute of vast 
size is commonly associated with our ideas of 
monsters, yet from the biological point of view 
this is not necessary, and huge monsters are but 
representative of one out of many possibilities. 

And lastly, while in this article the occurrence 
of monstrous forms among animals has been re- 
viewed, it is to be remembered that most of the 
considerations here set forth are applicable equally 
to the vegetable kingdom. 

Liter \n.'RE. — .Special mention maybe made of C. Dareste, 
Bcf:he)xhcti stir la productiem artifidelU des niosites^ 

Paris, 1S77 ; other contributions to the literature are so 
numerous as to preclude even a partial enumeration here. 
Reference is made specially to the exhaustive bibliography 
provided by E. Schwalbe, Morphology der Missbiidungenj 
Jena, 190B. W. L. H. DUCKWORTH. 


The monstrous creatures of Babylonian and Assy- 
rian art are well-known — winged bulls or lions 
with human heads, and other abnormal forms. 
These were set in front of entrances as a means of 
frightening away evil spirits, and a similar use of 
hideous figures is knotvn elsewhere (see Door, vol. 
iv. p. 848 f.), at both lower and higher levels.* 

Anong the folk everywhere monstrous beings 
have a real existence to the i ■ , ‘ ’ ■ 

doubtless survivals of similar ! ■ ■ 
their forefathers. But the ' . i 

anity was often to give a sinister aspect to the 
supernatural beings of the older paganism. The 
water-horse and water-hull of Celtic lore are 
typical examples of monsters which have still 
a real existence to the folk in remote districts. 
Demoniac beings are also often envisaged as mon- 
sters, and everywhere more or less repulsive giants 
and dragons have been subjects of popular belief 
(see Demons and Spirits, Giants). 

The mythologies of most races tend to give a demoniac, 
gj^ntic, or monstrous form to the supernatural enemies of 
ciuture-heroes**^ or the gods — Tiamat and her brood in Baby- 
lonia, the opposing hosts of beings whom Ra daily conf{ncred in 
Egyptian behef. the demons, giants, or monsters who strive 
with gods in Hindu, Greek, Teutonic, or Celtic mvth. They 
typify chaotic powers as opposed to and conquered by the 
powers of order, and hence they constantly tend to be regarded 
as evU, while their opponents embody righteousness and good- 


MONSTERS (Ethnic). — l. Various kinds of 
monsters. — The existence of monstrous beings, 
human, animal, or diabolic, is believed in at all 
levels of culture. They are referred to or described 
in .stories, traditions, or myths, or they are depicted 
or represented in some artistic form. Among 
•■avages moii'trous animals are often supposed to 
exist, like the Ban- 3 dp of Australian tribes — a 
mythic water-monster who carries off women— or 
the monster-! or dragons said to swallow youths at 
initiation in New Guinea.* Frequently more or less 
distant trities are believed to have some monstrous 
or abnormal feature — one eye, more than two eyes, 
eyes under the arms, vast ears, two or more heads 
— to be licadle.ss or featureless or of great size, or to 
jiosses.-- tails. Ghosts, especially gho.sts of tliose 
who have died a violent deatli, aie often visualized 
as monsters of a more or less horrible kind, u-sually 
with a fondness for human blood. Among barbaric 
peoples similar beliefs are found, especially in 
Oriental mythologj' and folk-lore. Here whole 
classes or tribes of monstrous beings exist, like the 
raksasrrs of Hindu mytli— hideous fiends xrith 
shape-shifting powers — or the evil jinn or the 
ghouls of Arabic belief, or the satyrs, centaurs, 
and cyclones of Greek mythology. Here also 
human tribes of monstrous form are a subject of 
popular belief. The people of Jabah (Java?) were 
supposed by the Arabs to have their heads in their 
breast.s.® Herodotus Uc.'cribes some of the tribes 
supposed to live boyoml the region of the Scythians 
— men with goat.s' feet, men with one eye (the Ari- 
maspi) — and other tribes believed in by the Libyans 
— monsters witli dogs' heads or headless with eyes 
in tlieir breasts.^ Pliny also writes copiously 
about such tribes.* Irish mythology speaks of 
tribes of men with dog, or cat, or goat heads.® 
Tribes or individuals covered with an abnormal 
growth of hair are often mentioned by ancient or 
mediieval travellers from the Carthaginian Hanno 
onwards.® In Egypt monstrous creature.s were 
often figured on tombs, and the god Bes is depicted 
as a dwarfish but monstrous and repulsive figure. 


1 K. Neuhaiiss, DeiUsch-yeu-G^tiiiea, Berlin, 1911, lii. 296, 
4u2f., 4s:), 493 f. 

- S. Lane-Poole, Arabian Soeieti/ in the Middle Ages, London, 
iss'l. p. 47, 

s ir, 25, 27, 191. 4 MS vii. 1 £f. 

® .1 MacCullorh, Tiie Religion of the Ancient Celts, Edin- 
bllr.h. 1911. ). 217. 

s -A F. Le Double and F. Houssar, Les Velus, Paris, 1912, p, 
136 ff. > > r 


ness. 

As early as the days of primitive man monstrous 
forms have been depicted in various ways. Thus 
in caves at Marsonlas and Altamira grotesque 
faces may represent demons, while other curious 
hybrid figures, half-human, half-animal, have been 
variously interpreted, but may represent monsters 
of the imagination of the Stone Age.® Savage art 
tends to give all its human or supernatural subjects 
a grotesque, if not monstrous, form, often, no 
doubt, from lack of skill, but there is sometimes a 
deliberate exaggeration, in a horrible or grotesque 
direction, of features or of one or more members of 
the body. This monstrosity of feature is also seen 
in masks worn on ceremonial occasions by savages, 
and often meant to represent the faces of particular 
spirits.* Indian art delighted to represent its 
divinities as many-head^ or many-armed — a 
method which has spread into adjacent countries.® 
Tibetan representations of demons or gods are often 
repulsive in their monstrosity. Reference has 
already been made to the monstrous Babylonian 
figures. In mediaeval and later Christian art 
demons and the devil were depicted in the most 
sinister and horrible form po.ssible — half-human, 
half-animal, or Trith exaggerated features, tusks, 
horns, tails, or with faces on chest, stomach, or 
knees.® 

2. Orig^in of the belief in monsters.— Probably 
no single origin is to be looked for. There may 
have been different origins for the belief as a 
whole, or particular monstrous forms may have 
had an origin different from that of some other 
forms. 

(a) Imagination is doubtles, re.sponsible for 
much of tlie monstro.sity that i-. attributed to 
men, mythical animals, or demon- in mythology 
or primitive art. As man’s imagination peopled 
the world around him with spirits, so these ap- 
peared to his imagination as ‘guigons, hydras, 

* Cf. a monstrous fi^furc for scaring evil spirits from the 
Nicobar Islands (Haiidbook to the Ethnographical Collections, 
Brit. Musettm, London, IbiO, p. 77 ; cf. ERE iii. 435a). 

2 Cf. ERE vi. 633 f. 

^ W. J. SoUas, A ncient Hunters and their Modern Representa- 
tlres^ London, lOU, p. 247. 

♦ B. Andree, Ethnographiseke Parallelen vnd Vergleiehe, 
new ser., Leipzig, 13SD, p. 107 ff.; W. H. Dali, ‘On Masks, 
Labrets,’ etc., S RBE W [1884J, p. 67 ; Handbook to the Ethnogra- 
phical Collections, Brit. Museum, passim. See also art. Mass. 

5 Cf. II-VND, Head, for other instances. 

6 This IS particularly noticeable in illuminated MSS or in 
pictures of the Temptation of St. Anthony type. Cf. 
X>ouble and Hoossay, passim. 
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and chimseras dire.’ There was a constant tendency 
to visualize the creatures of belief as human and 
yet as more than human, as animal and yet as 
more than animal. As man drew little distinction 
between himself and animals, as he thought that 
transformation from one to another was possible, 
so he easUy ran human and animal together. This 
in part accounts for animal-headed g^s or animal- 
gods with human heads. Or, where gigantic 
superhuman strength, wisdom, or productiveness 
was concerned, man represented these to himself 
by forming images of the beings who possessed 
them with numerous or enormous heads or arms or 
phallus.' There is little doubt also that the lack 
of skill in depicting the human form tended to 
fill mth suggestions of monstrosity the minds of 
those who gazed on such images. 

(6) This last fact may have in turn influenced 
the dreams of men, and, as dream figures were 
realities, such forms were believed to have a real 
existence. But, apart from that, and especially 
when we consider the way in which dreams are 
deliberately cultivated by the medicine-man (see 
Austerities), they have, no doubt, had strong 
influence in the creation of monsters, of which the 
mind in waking hours could no more rid itseB than 
could Frankenstein escape his monstrous creation. 
The combination of existing but diverse forms 
would easily occur in sleep, and such monstrous 
forms would play a part in the drama enacted 
during the hours of sleep. Such forms, seen in 
sleep by men to whom dreams had an intense 
reality, became a real part of the contents of 
the actual world in which they lived." Primitive 
and savaye men are like children, and they no 
doubt had their night terrors, caus^ by fantastic 
or horrible figures seen in dreams and still appear- 
ing to haunt them when sleep was rudely broken 
by the effect of fear. Again, hallucinations seen 
in waking hours by those whose mental balance 
was deranged might also aid in the creation of 
monsters, as they form part of the world inhabited 
by pei'sons with certain kinds of mental affliction. 

‘ Long rows o( horrible characters may pass in endless pro- 
CMsion before the strained and wearied eyes; pictures of a 
vividness scarcely ever realised in normal life are presented, in 
which the most horrible acts are being committed by personages 
of frightful mien. ’ s 

Snell hallucinatory appearances, described to the 
sane, would by them be accepted as real, and it is 
prol»bIe that the medicine-man, living an abnormal 
life and given to seeing visions, is never quite sane. 
But, again, the savage in his waking life is prob- 
ably the subject of hallucinatory impressions to 
a far greater extent than the civilized man. His 
psychic state when awake bears a close resemblance 
to his psychic state when asleep. What he thinks 
he sees is actual to him, and every illusion, how- 
ever incredible or monstrous, is a fact.* Even in 
cultured Egypt there were figured on the tombs 
the monstrous forms which the deceased thought 
he had seen in his lifetime.* 

(c) Monsters, again, may owe their origin to a 
basis of fact, ^y large predatory animal whose 
coming and going was obscure would tend to be 

1 Ct. Hasd, Hbad ; cf. the images of Hermes and aimilar 
images among the Bushmen, Admiralty Islanders, tribes of the 
Niger Coast, Torubans, Fijians, etc. See A. lAng, 

RUual, and RMijimfi, London, 1899, ii. 275 ; JAI xxviii. {1899] 
110 ; A. B. Ellis, The Yoruba-tpeaking Peoples, London, 1894, 
p. 78 ; T. Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, i., do. 18.58, p. 177. 

" Cf. L. Laistner, Pas Ratiiel der Sphinx, Berlin, IS^, lor the 
creation of myths and mythical beings from dreams. 

^ B. HoUander, The First Signs of Insanity, London, 1912, p. 

*8. Freud and his school have argued that the luythopceic 
faculty is one akin to dream fancy. Myth is a kind of waking 
dream. See his ‘Der Dichter und das Phantasieren,’ in his 
Sammlung kleiner Schriften zitt .VenroeenfeAre, Leipzig, 19111. 
Cf. K. Abraham, Traum vnd JUythns, Vienna, 1909. I 

5 A- Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, Eng. tr., 
London, 1897, p. 179. The sphinxes, griffins, etc., were thought 
to be real creatures of the desert. I 


envisaged instill more awful guise. Some, indeed, 
have argued that belated survivals of now extinct 
animals may have suggested the dragons and other 
monsters of folk-tale and tradition, and, if this 
were true, it is certain that the impression made 
by them would easily become legendary.' Most 
savages have traditions of monstrous animals, 
which are really exaggerated forms of actual 
animals seen by their ancestors, but unknown to 
their descendants in their new habitat — e.g., the 
monstrous lizards of Maori tradition are the 
crocodiles of the land whence the Maoris migrated." 

Perhaps actual abnormal or monstrous births 
may have aasisted in the formation of mythical 
monsters, or would tend to be regarded in popular 
belief as matters of common occurrence. Thus in 
China the standard histories are full of such pro- 
di^es." It is certain also, apart altogether from 
the possibility of abnormal births as a result of 
bestiality, that men have often speculated upon this 
or imagined the efi'ects of such unnatural unions 
between different species of animals or between 
beasts and human beings. This is seen in universal 
folk-lore and in ancient myth, as well as in the 
half-gossiping histories and chronicles of bygone 
days and in the pseudo-scientific works on natural 
history from the time of Pliny onwards.* Mediseval 
theology also believed that the union of demons 
and human beings resulted in the birth of monsters. 

The brutality or merely the hostility of other 
tribes, nearer or more distant, would inevitably 
cause them to be regarded in a still more sinister 
or monstrous aspect. Horrible deformities were 
attributed to them, or this or that feature was 
exa^erated, or habits of a peculiar vileness were 
asenoed to them — e.g . , forms of loathsome canni- 
balism. Even remoteness or ignorance of such 
tribes would invest them vith distorted forms. 
Here, probably, is to be seen the origin of the 
belief in those monstrous tribes already alluded to. 
Invading peoples, behaving witli brutauty, are sure 
to be regard^ as monsters. In the same way the 
monstrous cannibalistic ogres of folk-tale are exag- 
gerated forms of actual cannibals (see Cannibal- 
ism). Again, where certain deformities are assumed 
by warriors to strike terror into their opponents, 
where faces are painted or tatned, masks or animal 
head-dresses worn, these are apt to become a real 
part of the men themselves." They are regarded 
as monsters rather than as men. 

(rf) Lastly, the misinterpretation of fact may 
easUy give birth to monsters. This is especially 
seen where the bones of fossil animals of large size 
have been regarded as those of monsters or giants, 
or their tusks as the claws of monstrous birds — ^the 
griffin or the rukh. Hence the rise of many myths 
about these beings — e.g.,ol how they were slain by 
gods or spirits beneficent to men.® 

There is no doubt that the belief in the existence 
of monstrous forms lias had a profound influence 
on the mind of man, prob.ably for the rea.son that, 
as has been proved experimentally, any abnormal 
shape has a strong power of suggestion." 

LrmiATURB.— U. Aldrovandi, Monstrorum HUtoria, Bonn, 
1642 ; E. P. Evans, Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Ar^i- 
tecturCf London, 1896 ; C. Gould, Mythical Monsters^ do. 


1 J. A. MacCulloch, CF, p. jDd. 

* K. M. Clark, Maori Talet, and Legends, London, 1896, pp. 
79, 184 ; El. Shortland, Traditions and Superstitions of the New 
ZealanAerfi, do. 1856, p. 73. 

5 J. J. M. de Groot, Heligio^i in China, New York, 1912, p. 
271. 

4 Le Double and Houssay, pp. 228 ff., 239 ; MacCulloch, CF, 
pp. 2.53 ff., 277 ; de Qroot, p. 277. 

® Cf. B. Thomson, Saragt^ Island, London, 1902, p. 127 f. ; C. 
I. E3ton, Origins of English History^, do. 1890, p. 241 ; Mac* 
CuUocb, R^. of Ancient Celts, p. 217 ; Y. Him, Origins of Art, 
London, 1900, p. 272. 

E. B. Tylor, Early Hist, of Mankind^, London, 1S70, p. K)6 ff. 
f Cf. Boris Sidis, The Psyckoloqy of Suggestimi, New York 
1910, p. 42 f. 
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1S86 ; F. Hedelin, De$ Satyres brutes, m(nxstres, et dimoni, 
Paris, 1888 ; Joannes Damascenus, De Draconitnts, in Migne, 
PG xciv. 16^ ff. ; Pliny, ; P. SeblUot, Le Folk-lore de 
France, Paris, 1004-07, vol. iii. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

MONTANISM. — l. The movement now gener- 
alljr known, from the name of its founder, as Mon- 
tanism had its birth at a village called Ardabau in 
the part of Mysia adjoining Phrygia, probably not 
far from Philadelphia (Ramsay, Cities and Bish- 
oprics of Phrygia, p. 573). There, as it seems, 
about A.D. 1^, Montanus, a recent convert, 
who had been a pagan priest, began to prophesy. 
His prophesyings were accompanied by strange 
phenomena resembling those associated with de- 
moniacal possession. In what way his exercise of 
the prophetic charisma was regarded by his oppo- 
nente as differing from that of the genuine prophets 
we have various hints from neany contemporary 
documents : he spoke while he was actually in a 
•state of ecstasy; the true prophets received their 
message in ecstasy, but did not deliver it till their 
faculties returned to a normal condition. More- 
over, the ‘ ecstasy ’ of Montanus was a kind of 
madness, deliberately induced, whereas prophets, 
acknowledged as .such bj' the Cliurch, even when 
in a state of ecstasy, were of sound mind ; the 
so-called ecstasy of Montanus was, in fact, not 
ficcTTcitris, but rather, as a contemporary writer {ap. 
Eus. HE V. xvi. 7, 14) calls it, irape/cdroirts. In 
agreement with these statements an oracle of 
Montanus declares that the prophet is as a lyre 
played upon by the divine plectrum ; and the form 
in which most of his extant utterances are cast 
implies that he was a mere passive instrument, 
and that the phrases which fell from his lips were 
actually the ipsissima verba of the Deity. His 
opponents reminded him of the style of the ancient 
prophet-s, who as human agents proclaimed the 
wilt of God — ‘ Thus saith the Lord.’ 

2 . After a time — as seems to be implied, a con- 
siderable time — Montanus was joined by two 
women, JIaximilla and Priscilla, or Prisca, who 
with his sanction deserted their husbands, and 
who also claimed to possess the prophetic charisma. 
Their utterances were similar in matter and in 
manner to those of their leader. 

3 . There can be no doubt that Montanus main- 
tained that this ‘new prophesying ’ differed essen- 
tially from all preceding prophecy. Thus the 
noveltv of its form was to be explained. It was 
the fullilment — so it was alleged — of the Lord’s 
promise of the coming of the Paraclete (Jn 14’-'“). 
The apostles had not the perfection of the Holy 
Spirit (1 Co IS* ’”) ; this was reserved for the new 
prophets, of W'hom Christ spoke in Mt 23“. Thi' 
IS stated to be the Montanist doctrine by many 
writers, and it is the basis of the exaggerated 
assertion of Eusehiu.s (HE v. xiv.) that Montanus 
claimed that he himself was the Paraclete. 

4 . It is not <^!ear whether in the earliest period the prophetesses 
were regarded as mouth-pieces of the Paraclete in the same sense 
as Montanus. Eusebius suggests the contrary when he reports 
that, while Montanus was held to be the Paraclete, the women 
were ‘as it were prophetesses of Montanus’ (cf. Did. Alex, dc 
Trill iii. 41. 2; pseudo*Tert. Ilcer. 7X It is possible that at 
first they were put in a lower position, Mt 2334, but not Jn 1412-1^ 
being taken as referring to them ; and that it was only at a 
later time, perhaps after the death of Montanus, that they were 
regarded as on a par with him. 

5 . It is evident that the acceptance of the ‘ new 

prophecy ’a.s er ’r’-,- ’ • '' . 

Paraclete, and < ■ ■ ... 

revelation, was _ _ . 

This i-i mads manifest by the very phrase ‘new 
prophecy’ constantly us^ by its adherents; by 
tlie title Tnievfi-aTLKoi which they arrogated to them- 
selves, as distinguishing them from other Christ- 
ians (^luxccoi) (Tert. passim, ; Clem. Alex. Strom. 
iv. 13 [PC viii, 13W C]) ; and by the polemics 
of auti-Montanist writers, whose argument was 


mainly directed to proving that this ‘ so-called pro- 

te ’ was in truth a fSse prophecy proceeding 
;he spirit of evil. 

The charisma was not regarded as confined to 
Montanus and ‘ the women.’ Theodotus, e.g., rvas 
an ecstatic, and was reported to have died while in 
an ecstasy. 

6 . We are not surprised to learn that this sudden 
outburst of prophecy, and the claims that were 
made for its leaders, provoked much opposition. 
Many of those who heard Montanus and his com- 
panions would have silenced them. Two Phrygian 
bishops made an ineffectual attempt to ‘ prove and 
refute ’ the spirit that spoke in Maximilla ; another, 
who had come from Anchiale in Thrace, attempted 
to exorcize Priscilla. At first, we are told, the 
movement advanced slowly : ‘ but few of the 
Phrygians were deceived.’ But after a time, it 
seems, the majority of the Phrygian Christians 
became adherents of Montanus. Thus only can we 
account for the fact that at an early period his 
followers were commonly spoken of as ‘ the Phry- 
gians,’ and their teaching as ‘the heresy of the 
Phrygians ’ (ol ^piyes, ij Kara ^pvyat atpeois, whence 
the Latin cataphryges, cataphrygiani). In due 
course formal protests were issuM by the bishops. 
While the movement was stillin its infancy, Claudius 
Apollinarius, bishop of Hierapolis, wrote a treatise 
against it, to which were appended the signatures 
of many bishops, at least one of whom came from 
Thrace. Other confutations of the new teaching 
followed it (Eus. HE v. xvii. 1). Many synods 
met in Asia and excommunicated its adherents. 
On the other hand, the Montanists used scathing 
\vords about the ecclesiastical rulers, and stigma- 
tized them as slayers of the prophets. They put 
forth treatises in which the arguments of their 
opponents were answered. It is impossible to 
determine with accuracy the date of the inevitable 
crisis; but it is certain that in Phrygia before 
the year 177 the Montanists were e.xclnded from 
the Catholic Church (Eus. HE v. iii. 4 ; of. xvi. 
22 , which clearly refers to the persecution under 
Marcus Aurelius). 

7 . It is difficult to fix the date of the beginuin^ of the pro- 
phesying of Montanus. The choice is usually held to lie between 
A.r. 172, under which year Eusebius records the origin of the 
movement in bis Chronierm. and a. 1 ). 156-157, which is supported 
by Epiphanius (Beer, xlviii. 1). It is not clear, indeed, that 
these two dates are inconsistent, for Eusebius may be giving 
the year, not of the earliest prophesying of Mont^us, but of 

some prominent event ! 1 '. ■.tarl'-'j-!. ';.i. 

of the ‘heresy’— e.g., tl.- .-r:. '•■ ■■ I’-':. :/hI (-l e hi lew,' ; c, 
or the promulgation of ( ■ ■;■'!•! !( -ur;.ii:;: i: ■ ■ i .■ 

tions. In any case it is I ■: i;:!:'';-.' i ;b'sdaN‘ 'i 1 i-i. 

inference from the fac . i a . : ■■ \, .-ririi.'. »r ■ 


anti-Montanistic treatise — which Eusebius appears to have dated 
on insufficient grounds after 174 (Lawlor, Eusebiana, p. 150 f.) 
— ‘ when Montanus w ith his false prophetesses was in the act of 
introducing his error’ (,BB it. xxvii.). It must therefore be 
regarded with caution. It is to be observed that Apollinarius 
wrote some time after Montanus had been joined by ‘his 
prophetesses ’ (it. v. xix. 3)— an event which was itself probably 
a good deal later than the beginning of the prophesying. Fur- 
ther, ( 1 ) the history of which a short account has been given in 
the preceding section requires a period of a good many years ; 
and (2) Maximilla, the last of the three leaders, died in 179-180. 
The movement must have enjoyed the advantage of their super- 
vision for a sufficiently Ion" time to give it the strength and 
etabdity which it undoubtedly possessed. These considerations 
point to an origin much before 172. The earlier date is there- 
fore to be preferred, though with the misgiving which neces- 
sarily attaches itself, in such matters, to the statements of 
Epiphanius. He has certainly fallen into error in one passage 
(perhaps two) in which he give.s dates connected with the Mon- 
tanist movement (Bar. xlviii. 2, li. 33). 


8 . That theParaclete was manifestedin Montanus, 
and in him and his companions revealed the fullness 
of Christian teaching, was, as we have seen, the 
original and essential doctrine of Montanism. But, 
since it was the office of the Paraclete to supple- 
ment the teaching of Christ, it was to be expected 
that this doctrine would he made the basis of a 
system differing at many points from the teacliinw 
of the Church as usually understood. Moutaau^ 
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it is trae, did not consciously deviate from ecclesi- 
astical dogma. His opponents bear witness that 
he accepted the canonical Scriptures and was 
orthodox rvith regard to the resurrection of the dead 
and the doctrine of the Trinity. But in another 
sphere his ‘ innovations ’ were considerable. 

g. Not long after the beginning of the prophesy- 
ing Montanus crossed the Phrygian border and 
established himself with his followers at a city 
called Pepuza, which Ramsay (pp. 213, 573) places 
west of Eumenia, and not far from the Phry- 
gian Pentapolis. Pepuza, with the neighbouring 
village of Tymion, he named Jerusalem. To this 
settlement, which was thenceforward the centre 
and holy city of Eastern Montanism, he endeav- 
oured to gather adherents from all quarters. These 
facts, coupled with the lavish promises made by the 
prophets to their adherents and certain predictions 
of Maximilla (Eus. HE V. xvi. 9, xvii. 4 ; Epiph. 
Hair, xlviii. 2), apart from a more explicit oracle 
attributed to another prophetess (Epiph. Hcer. 
xlix. 2 ), would lead us to the conclusion that the 
‘ new prophecy’ taught men to expect in the near 
future, at Pepuza, the final Parousia of the Lord 
(ifi. xlviii. 14). The primitive Montanists, in fact, 
held the doctrine of chUiasm, but chiliasm of a 
new kind. It was this hope of the Parousia at their 
Jerusalem that gained for them the name of Pepu- 
zians. 

10 . Connected in some measure with their chili- 
astic teaching was their view of the prophetic office 
in the Church. The prophetic charisma was not 
an occasional gift, bestowed as the need for its 
exercise arose ; according to the dictum of ‘ the 
Apostle’ (1 Co IS®*- !), it was perpetual, one of the 
notes of the Church. Consequently Montanus, 
Maximilla, and Priscilla received their office in a 
line of succession. Quadratus and Ammia of Phila- 
delphia were the links which connected them with 
Agabus, Judas, SUas, and the daughters of Philip 
(Eus. HE v. xvU. 3, 4 j Epiph. Har, xlviiL 2). 
But, since Montanus and his companions were the 
channels of the ultimate revelation, they were the 
last of the prophetic succession. After them would 
come the end. 

11. Again, the exalted position given to the * new 
prophets ’ led naturally to the assignment to them 
of prerogatives generally regarded as belonging to 
the bishops, and thus to a conflict between the 
prophets and the regular hierarchy. The prophets 
had the power of absolution (orac. av, Tert. de 
Pud. 21 ). This power thw shared with the ‘ mar- 
tyrs ’ or confessors (Eus. HE V. xviii. 7). 

12 . Once more, the association with Montanus of 
two prophetesses involved the recognition that 
women might hold high office in the Church. 
Maximilla and Priscilla seem to have made inde- 
TOndent contributions to Montanist teaching (Hipp. 
Phil. viii._19; cf. Did. Alex, de Trin. in. xli. 3; 
ZKG xxvi. 486) ; and they were probably in the 
habit of prophesying in the congregation (Eus. HE 
V. xvi. 9 : aKaipas). There is evidence that, at any 
rate in later times, other women follow^ their 
example (Orig. ap. Cramer, Cat. v. 279), or even 
outdid it ; for we read of a prophetess in Cappa- 
docia in the 3rd cent., perhaps a Montanist, who 
baptized and celebrated the Eucharist (Firmilian, 
ap. Cypr. Ep. Ixxv. 10), of female bishops and priests, 
and of virgins who regularly officiated in the con- 
gregation at Pepuza (Epiph. Hcer. xUx. 2 f. ; Did. 
Alex, de Trin. ni. xli. 3). 

13 . Montanus made laws regarding fasts (Eus. 
HE V. xviii. 2 : 6 cTjtrrelas ropoBerfiaai ; cf. Hipp. 
PhU. X. 25 ; Tert. de lei. 13). This does not mean, 
apparently, that he increased the number or the 
ngonr of fasts, but rather that he reduced them to 
rule, eliminating thereby the element of free will 
in such matters, making them a duty to be observed 


by all Christians alike, and not only by those who 
used them as a means for attaining higher perfec- 
tion. Among these ordinances (perhaps a later 
development, due to ‘ the women ’ [Hipp. PhU. 
viii. 19]) were some which enjoined abstinence from 
particular kinds of food {^ripo<payiat, ^tpayocpaylat). 
There is some evidence that in Phrygia the Mon- 
tanist rule as regarils the number of fasts fell 
below Catholic custom (Soz. HE vii. 19, where 
the two weeks of Lent seem to correspond to the 
‘ dnae hebdomadae xerophagiorum ’ of Tert. de lei. 
15), while in the West it did not greatly exceed it 
(see de Labriolle, La Crise, p. 399 f.). The regula- 
tions about fasting are therefore to be regarded 
as instances of the Galaticizing or legal tendency 
which was descried in Montanism by its adversaries 
(Tert. de lei. 14). This was the natural outcome 
of a system which invested the exhortations of the 
prophets with a divine sanction, giving them the 
character of unalterable laws, to be observed as 
ends rather than as means for the attainment of 
holiness. 

14 . Under the same category may be brought 
the Montanist repudiation of second marriages. 
For on this point their divergence from the Church 
must not be exaggerated. The Church discour- 
aged second mairiage ; the Montanists held it to 
be fornication. That which the Church permitted 
in special cases the Montanists excluded by a law 
which admitted no exception. 

15. We leam (Ena. HB\. xvL 20, xviii. 5) that the Montanists 
held martyrs (including confessors) in high honour, and even 
set special store by their opinion on questions of doctrine and 
practice. But this was no peculiar feature of their system ; it 
reflected the general feeling of the age. And, when they went 
a step further and allowed them the power to forgive sins, they 
were in agreement with the orthodox of the West (Tert. de 
Pud. 22), if not also with those of Phrygia. It must be added 
that there is no proof of the statement, often made, that 
Phrygian Montanism inculcated a severe asceticism, or that its 
adherents -were more antagonistic to heathenism than other 
Christians in the same district, or displayed special eagerness 
for martyrdom. Such evidence as exists points in the opposite 
direction (Lawlor, Busebiana, pp. 127-135). 

16. Montanism, after its severance from the 
Church, though it retained the hierarchy of 
bishops, priests, and deacons, developed in its 
organization some peculiar features. Montanus 
was responsible for the innovation (as it was 
esteemeu) of salaried preachers, and for the insti- 
tution, doubtless connected therewith, of collec- 
tors of money, headed, as it seems, by a steward 
(^irlrpoiros [Eus. HE V. xvi. 14]). St. Jerome (Ep. 
xli. 3) reports, in agreement with an ordinance of 
Justinian (Cod. Just. I. v. 20. 3), that the hier- 
archy consisted of the patriarch of Pepuza, Koiyierol 
(apparently the successors of the stewards), bishops, 
and inferior ministers. 

17. Of the peculiarities of Montanism here 
enumerated some were a revival — perhaps rather a 
survival — of the belief and practice of an earlier 
period ; such, e.y., are the recognition of prophets 
as a permanent order (1 Co 12 ®®, Eph 4“ ; uidache, 
11 ff.), the prohibition of second marriage ( Athenag. 
Leg. 33 ; Theoph. ad Autol. iii. 15 ; Iren. ill. xvii. 
2), chiliasm (Just. Dial. c. Tryph. 80 ; Eus. HE ra. 
xxxix. 12 f.). Others are in harmony with what 
is known of the Oriental religions temperament, 
especially that of the Phrygians, and may be 
accounted for by the influence of environment. 
Among these are the ‘ enthusiasm ’ of the prophets 
(Bonwetsch, Gesch. des Montanismus, p. 62 ff.), the 
ministry of women, and the expectation of an 
immediate Parousia (Hipp. in Dan. 18 f. ; Orig. c. 
Cels. vii. 8-10). The substitution of Pepuza for 
the literal Jerusalem may be due to the same 
influence. It had, at any rate, the praetical 
advantage of providing a holy city in the district 
from which Montanus drew the greater number of 
his adherents. 

18 . It is not necessary to pursue the history of 
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Eastern Montanism in detail. For some years 
after the death of Maximilla, the last of the 
original trio, in 179-180, there were no prophets, 
and the Church and the world enjoyed peace- 
facts which, as anti-Montanistio writers pointed 
out, disproved the claims of the first prophets. 
But the spread of the sect was not permanently 
checked thereby. A revival of prophecy seems to 
have taken place shortly before a.d. 200 (Eus. HE 
V. xviii. 3-12), and ultimately adherents of the 
movement were found in every part of Asia Minor, 
in Egypt (Clem. Alex. Strom, iv. 13 \_PG viii. 
1300 C] ; Did. Alex, de Trin. etc.), and even in 
Constantinople, though they were always most 
numerous in Phrygia. The sect survived the 
stringent edicts of various emperors, and was 
perhaps not wholly extinguished till the period of 
the Turkish invasion (Ramsay, p. 574). 

19 . Before we turn to its history in the West, 
.some important facts may be mentioned. The 
early Jlontanists were prolific writers. Their con- 
troversial tracts have been referred to above (§ 6). 
Here it is to be noted that Cains (c. A.D. 200) 
aecu'.es them of composing new Scriptures (Eus. 
HE VI. XX. 3), while other authorities attribute 
numerous writings to Montanus, Maximilla, and 
Priscilla. A certain Asterius Urbanus compiled a 
collection of oracles of the prophets (ib. v. xvi. 17 ) ; 
and Themiso ‘ wrote a Catholic Epistle in imita- 
tion of the Apostle’ {ib. xviii. 5). An anonymous 
author quoted by Eusebius alludes to literature of 
this class when he states that he hesitated to write 
against the Montanists for fear of bein» charged 
with adding to the Canon {ib. xvi. 3). It is clear 
that the ‘ new prophecy ’ was propagated by writ- 
ing as well as by oral teaching. 

A necessary result of this was a tendency to 
di\ ision. The Montanists must have regarded the 
writings of their own prophets as of at least equal 
value with the Scriptures ; they constituted in 
fact, if not in intention, an enlargement of the 
Canon. It was inevitable that they should he 
used, like the canonical Scriptures, as authorita- 
tive expositions of dogmatic Christianity, and 
that, like them, they .should be variously inter- 
preted. By the end of the 2 nd cent, there were 
two parties of Montanists, who took difi'erent sides 
in tlie .Monarchian controversy, and both of them 
appealed to the oracles of the prophets as well as 
to the Scriptures (llipp. Phil. viii. 19; pseudo- 
Tert. lifer. 7 : Did. Alex, de Trin. ii. 15, iii. 18, 
23, 38, 41 ; ZKG xxvi. 4.’)2tF, ; Tert. adv. Prax. 2, 
S, 1.3). Thus the authority ascrilieJ to the writ- 
ings of the prophets produceil a tendency to the 
formation of parties diii'ering from one another in 
matters of faith, and probably also in matters of 
ihscipline. This tendency would be greater if, as 
seems likely, such writings were not collected into 
a Corpus, Each community would follow the 
teaching of such Irooks as tliey h.aj)pened to possess, 
without the obligation of harmonizing it with that 
of the books possessed by other communities. 

20 . A similar tendency is revealed in the fact 
that in the earliest times, apart from the title of 
Phi-ygians, which merely indicated the place of its 
origin (Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. 17), there was no 
generally accepted name for the sect. The various 
communities seem to have been commonly desig- 
nated by the names of local leaders. Thus «e 
hear of the followers of Proclus or of riEschines 
(pseudo-Tert. HcBr. 7), the adherents of Montanus, 
Alcibiades, and Theodotus (Eus. HE V. iii. 4), the 
followers of Miltiades {ib. xvi. 3 : probably the 
Montaui'ts of the Pentapolis), the Priscillians, 
and the Quintillians (Epiph. Ear. xlix. 2; on tin* 
latter name see Voigt. Eine verschollene Urkunde 
des rinfiinoniniil-diw/ir/i Kritii/ifes, pp. IO 7 , 129f.). 
Apparently the last name of this clas^ toemeree 


was that with which we are most familiar, ‘ Mon- 
tanists’ (first found in Cyril, Cat. xvi. 8 ). There 
are also nicknames, which we may suppose to have 
been merely local, and to have Avituessed to local 
customs {cl. Jerome, in Gal. ii. 2). Such are the 
Artotyrit® of Galatia (from the use of bread and 
cheese in the mysteries), the Tascodrugitee (from a 
peculiar way of holding the hands in prayer ; of this 
Passalorynchit:e is a variant form ; cf, Ramsay, p. 
576), and the Ascodmgit® or Ascitae of Galatia 
(from orgies connected with a wine-skin [Epiph. 
Hair, xlviii. tit. 14 ; Filast. 49, 76 ; Aug. Ear. 76]). 
It is perhaps scarcely correct to speak of Montan- 
ism as a sect. In its later stages it was rather a 
congeries of sects somewhat loosely held together 
by an acknowledgment of the manifestation of 
the Paraclete in Montanus (cf. Voigt, p. 131). 

21 . The earliest notice which we possess of any 
knowledge of the Montanist movement in the 
West appears in the year 177. In that year the 
Christians of Gaul, acting as ambassadors for the 
peace of the churches, Avrote letters to Pope Eleu- 
thems and to the brethren in Asia and Phrygia 
expressing their opinion of the movement. Since 
Eusebius {HE V. iii. 4) pronounces their judgment 
‘ pious and most orthodox,’ it may be inferred to 
liave been, on the whole, anti-Montanist. And 
this conclusion is confirmed by an examination of 
the account of the persecution at Vienne and 
Lyons, Avritten at the same time (de Labriolle, 
La Criie, p. 225 ff.). If Ave may judge from two 
passages of Irenxus (Hcer. ill. xi. 9, IV. xxxiii. 
6 f.), wlio was their emissary to Rome, though they 
avoided the extreme position of the Alogi (see art. 
Logos, above, p. 137“), who in their zeal against 
Montanism rejected the Johannine Avritings, and 
though they refused to deny the existence of pro- 
phetic gifts or the right of Avomen to prophesy in 
the church, they yet condemned the folloAvers of 
Montanus as schismatics. It would seem that 
Eleutherus confirmed their judgment. 

It is difficult to explain this incident without 
supposing that there Avas at the time a Montanist 
propaganda in Rome. No doubt the Montanist 
missionaries there were tjuiekly followed (perhaps 
preceded) by representatives of the orthodox party 
in Phrygia ; and it may be conjectured that among 
these was Avircius Marcellus of Hierapolis in the 
Pentapolis, ‘the chief figure in the resistance to 
Montanism in the latter part of the second century ’ 
(Ramsay, p. 709). He certainly visited Rome with 
a purpose in some Avay connected Avith the Avelfare 
of the Church ; and in one of the passages from 
Irenmus just referred to there are phra.ses Avhich 
recall both the labours of the Gallican Christians 
for the peace of the churches (cf. Iren. Ear. iv. 
xxxiii. 7 Avith Eus. EE v. iii 4) and a treatise 
dedicated to Avircius almost at the time Avhen his 
famous epitaph recording the visit to Rome was 
Avritten (cf. Iren. Ear. iv. xxxiii. 6 Avith Eus. HE 
V. xvi. 7 f., and see Ramsay, pp. 709 ft'., 722 ff.). 

22 . Twenty-five years later, under PojAe Zephy- 
rinus, a fresh attempt wa.s made to introduce 
Montanism into Rome. The Montanist leader 
Proclus held a disputation there with Caius, which 
was afterwards published, and some fragments of 
which remain (Eus. HE li. xxv. 6 f., vi. xx. 3). 
The pope favoured the ‘new prophecy,’ and had 
actually put forth ‘ letters of peace to the churches 
of Asia and Phrygia’ ; but in the end, under the 
influence of Praxeas, these letters were withdraAvn 
(Tert. arft’. Prax. 1). There were doubtless later 
attempts of the same kind ; one is referred to by 
St. Jerome {Ep. xli. ). But Montanism was never 
strong in Rome, and it is not heard of there after 
the beginning of the 5th century. 

23 . It .secured some foothold in Spain. But of 
its history in that region we knoAv nothing except 
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that it had some adherents there at the end of the 
4th century (Pacianus, Ep. i. 1 ff.). 

24. In Africa the propaganda had more success. 
By the end of the 2nd cent, knowledge of the ‘ new 
prophecy’ had reached Carthage — perhaps from 
Borne, less probably direct from Phrygia — and it 
gained there its most illustrious convert in the 
person of Tertullian. St. Augustine seems to have 
gone beyond his evidence when he stated that 
Tertullian at first opposed the movement ; he was 
certainly in later life a sincere and ardent champion 
of the teaching of Montanus, as he understood it. 

25. The gualifying words are necessary; for 
Montanism, as it appears in the pages of Tertullian, 
differs so much, and withal is so little conscious of 
difference, from the Montanism of Phrygia that 
we are compelled to suppose that his acquaintance 
with the teaching of the prophets was imperfect. 
He can hardly have received direct instruction 
from Eastern Montanists ; his knowledge of their 
tenets must have been, in the main, derived from 
books, including a collection (de Fuga, 9 ; note 
the words ‘et alibi’) of the oracles of Montanus 
and Priscilla (he never quotes Maximilla by name), 
which was apparently incomplete. 

Tertullian accepted, without reserve, the claim 
of the prophets to inspiration by the Paraclete. 
But, though he speaks of prophetic speech in a 
state of ecstasy {de lei. 3), we find no hint in his 
writings of the strange phenomena which were 
the normal concomitants of Montanist prophecy in 
the East. He tells us {de An. 9) of a sister who 
fell into an ecstasy during a church service ; but 
she was not permitted to communicate the revela- 
tion which she had received till the congregation 
had departed. None of the usual anti-Montanist 
arguments (see Epiph. Hwt. xlviii. 3-8) would 
have had any force against ecstasy so well con- 
trolled as this. Tertullian, indeed, identifies 
ecstasy with amentia {adv. Mare. iv. 22, v. 8), 
but with such qualifications of the meaning of 
amentia, {de An. 45) as to bring him very near to 
the standpoint of Eastern orthodox writers. More- 
over, with habitual inconsistency, he affirmed, in 
direct opposition to the Phrygians, that the apostles 
had the fullness of the Spirit. 

Further, Tertullian seems to betray no conscious- 
ness of the doctrine that there was a succession of 
prophets from the days of the apostles to Montanus. 
In nis view prophecy ceased with the Baptist {de 
An. 9, de lei. 12), till it was restored in the 
prophets of the Paraclete. 

Again, Tertullian never mentions Pepuza. He 
was a chiliast, and he expected the Parousia in the 
near future ; but he believed that it would take 
place in Jerusalem {adv. Marc. iii. 24). He cannot 
Live read the oracle (Epiph. Hmr. xlix. 1) which 
declared that the New Jerusalem would descend at 
P^uza. 

Tertullian agi'eed with the Phrygians in allowing 
to the prophets authority to ateolve from sin, 
though he has some difficulty in reconciling this 
view with his own opinion that certain sins are 
unpardonable {de Pud. 19, 21). But he is indignant 
with those wlio hold that martyrs have a like 
prerogative {ib. 22). 

On another subject he is in conflict with the 
Phrygisins. He will not permit a woman ‘ to speak 
in the church, nor to teaeh, nor to baptize, nor to 
offer, nor to assume any function which belongs to 
a man’ {de Virg. Vel. 9). If the sentence had 
been less trenchant, one might have supposed that 
it came from an anti-Montanist polemic. 

26. Thus Tertullian rejected much that in Asia 
Minor was counted Montanist. And he addeil 
much, especially in the direction of rigorism, of 
acute opposition to paganism, and of avidity for 
martyrdom. For it is not to be assumed that, 


when his later views differ from his earlier, and 
when he proclaims them as taught by the Paraclete, 
they were really derived from primitive Montanism. 
Thus in his de Fuga he denounces flight in persecu- 
tion as sinful, though in his ad Uxarem (i. 3) he 
counts it lawful ; and in his de Pudicitia, forsaking 
the milder teaching of the de Pasnitentia, he denies 
the power of the Church to forgive grosser sins. 
But in the former case he quotes oracles which 
make no reference to flight, and in the latter one 
which flatly contradicts his thesis {de Fuga, 9, de 
Pud. 21 ). In both, the oracles are more in harmony 
with his earlier than with his later opinions. 
Visions also enabled him to add, now a new doc- 
trine {de An. 9), now a fresh rule of discipline {de 
Virg. Vel. 17), to the official teaching of the ‘ new 
prophecy.’ 

27. Even on subjects in which he was in entire 
accord with Eastern Montanism we find no essential 
difference between his earlier and later teaching ; 
e.g., he expressed disapproval of second marriage 
in his pre-Montanist treatise ad Uxorem ; the 
arguments used are identical with those of his de 
Exhortatione castitatis and de Monogamia, includ- 
ing that founded on the nearness of the end, which 
is more strongly stated in the earlier work. His 
description of marriage as a form of fornication 
occurs in all three. The result of his adoption of 
Montanist principles is seen merely in the fact 
that an absolute prohibition takes the place of a 
strong expression of disapproval ; or, in other 
words, that he draws the logical conclvmion from 
his argument. Here, as elsewhere, he found in 
oracles or visions only a new sanction for opinions 
already formed. 

28. Thus we see that, if the form of Asiatic 
Montanism was largely determined by environment, 
and possibly by the influence of individual leaders, 
the form of African Montanism, or, as it was 
afterwards rightly called, ‘ Tertullianism,’ was 
determined by the personal force of Tertullian 
himself, and doubtless in some degree by the 
environment which moulded his character. IVe 
cannot forget that the home of Tertullianism was 
later to b«ome the home of Novatianism and 
Donatism. 

29. If it be asked. What was there in Montanism 
to attract such a man as Tertullian ? it must be 
remarked that he was unaware of, or ignored, 
many of those features of the movement which to 
Eastern opponents caused most scandal. There 
remained the proclamation of the inspiration of 
the living Church, burdened with a few corollaries, 
most of which had been anticipated by his own 
thinking. Premising this, w’e may accept the 
answer of Swete {Holy Spirit, p. 79) : ‘ For Tertul- 
lian the interest of Montanism lay chiefly in the 
assurance which the New Prophecy seemed to give 
that the Holy Spirit was still teaching in the 
Church.’ It need only be added that the accept- 
ance of the Montanist oracles as embodying uie 
teaching of the Paraclete was made easier for him 
by the support which they seemed to give to 
opinions which he maintained in opposition to 
other Christians. 

30. The Tertullianists seem to h.av'e become an 
insignificant body after the death of their founder. 
They are never referred to by St. Cyprian, in spite 
of his veneration for Tertullian. The last adher- 
ents of the sect returned to the Church when St. 
Augustine was at Carthage, and he reports that, 
when he wrote his work on heresies, their basilica 
was in Catholic hands {Hcer. 86). 

Lnaaiiirai.— !. Principal somCES.—Tbe oracles ot the 
prophets (ed. with commentary in de LabrioUe, La Crige. pp. 
34-105); the anonymous writer of a.d. 192 (quoted Eus. BEy. 
xvi. f.); ApoUonius (e. a.d. 200, quoted ib. xviii.); the early 
document worked up in Epiphanius, Bar. xlviii. 2-13 (a.d. 
lSO-200); Hippolytus, Syn/atjrna, represented by pseudo- 
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TertuUian, adv. Omneg Hcereses, Epiph. Host, xlviii. 1 ; Filas* 
trius, lAber de Hceregibus ; Hippolytus, Pkilosophumenay viiL 
19, X. 25 f., in Dan. iii. 20; the early document underlying 
Didymus Alex, de Trinitatey iii. 41, and the ’HovravtaTOv <tai 
optfofio^ou 5ia.\e|ty (ed. G. Hcker, in ZKG xxvi. [1905] 446 ff.); 
Montanist treatises of TertuUian. 

ii. Moders literature.—}, de Soyres, Montanism and the 
Primitive Church, Cambridge, 1878 ; G. N. Boawetsch, Die 
Geschichte des Montanismus, Erlangen, 1881, art. ‘Montanismus* 
in PRE 3 ; G. Salmon, art. ‘ Montanus ' in DCB ; H. G. Voigt, I 
EiTie verscfiollene Urkunde deg antimontanistiAchen Kampfes, '' 
Leipzig, 1891; W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishopries of 
Phrygia, Oxford, 1S95-97, pp. 573-576, chs. xvi., xvii. ; A. 
Hamack, History of Dogma, Eng. tr., vol. ii.® London, 1897, 
ch. iii,, art. ‘Montanism’ in H. B. Swtta, The Holy 

Spirit in the Ancient Church, do. 1912, ch. iv. ; H. J. Lawlor, 
Eusebiana, Oxford, 1912, essay ii. ; P. de LabrioUe, La Crise 
montaniste. Pans, 1913, Leg Sources de Vhistoire de Montanisme, 
do. 1913 (text of all passages relating to Montanism in early 
writers, with introduction). H, J, LaWLOR, 

MOON.-See Stars. 

MORAL ARGUMENT. — ‘ Moral argament ’ is 
distinguished from logical either in the nature of 
the facta to which appeal is made or in the assur- 
ance which the conclusion expresses. It is possible 
that both implications are associated with its mean- 
ing. But in general it is often used to denote some 
probability in the nature of it as distinguished 
from the certitude of logical argument. 

It is probable that the term derived its specific 
import from the implications of the ‘ moral argu- 
ment’ for the existence of God and immortality 
in the Kantian philosophy. In this method of 
‘proving’ them Kant remarked the impossibility 
of meeting the demands of the moral law in this 
life, and, as this law required the adjustment of 
duty and happiness, he sought this realization in a 
life to come. To effect this adjustment the exist- 
ence of God was supposed to be required. This 
argument was assumed to be valid when all the 
logical arguments for the same conclusion were 
null and void. The want of absolute assurance 
implied in the conclusion was transferred to all 
arguments which gave what is called ‘moral 
certainty.’ 

It also derives part of its meaning from the im- 
plication that the moral order of things favours or 
expresses the ultimate significance of what lies 
behind it. That is, the assumed rationality of 
things is taken to imply the nature of the causal 
agency behind it, and the ‘moral argument’ is an 
expression of what is supposed to be implied by the 
admission of an actual moral order in the world, 
while the logical argument is supposed to be limited 
to a physicm order and its implications. 

A fuller exposition of Kant’s moral argument 
for the existence of God and immortality is the 
following : 

Happiness is the natural condition of a rational being in the 
world, and is the natural accompaniment of virtue. In fact, 
the moral law itself requires a union or synthetic connexion 
between virtue and happiness. But in the present natural 
order this ideal union is not effected, and we cannot treat the 
uorld as rational unless it provides for this connexion between 
them. The connexion requires an infinite tune for its realiza- 
tion, and hence we have to postulate immortality as the con- 
dition of realizing the demands of the moral law which holds 
valid for the present. Immortality thus becomes a necessity of 
a rational order. But this union of virtue and happiness, not 
being a necessary one, requires the causal interpo^.uon of some- 
thing to bring It about. Since we postulate iniiuortahty as the 
condition of rationality, we postulate the existence of God to 
effect the realization of happiness in connexion with virtue 
The argument, thus, is that morality, if valid and binding at ail, 
requires God and immortality to make its imperatives rational 
and its rewards possible. 

Literatcrb. — I. Kant, Kritik der rtinen Vernunft, ed. G. 
Hartenstein, I.eipzig, 1867, iii. .i.31-.p40, and Kritik der prakti- 
schen Venmnft, ed. Hartenstein. do, 1567, v. 137-140; B, P, 
Bowne, Theory of Thought and Kivneledge, London, 1897, pt. ii, 
ch. V.; Kuno Fischer, Immanuel Kant und seine Lehre^ 
Munich, 1832, in 113-126. JAMES H. HYSLOP. 

MORAL EDUCATION LEAGUE.— Follow- 
ing on the rise of the Etliual Movement (^.n.) in 


England, a number of persons interested in the 
training of the young began to study methods of 
imparting moral instruction on an ethical basis 
pure and simple, and in such a manner as to meet 
the needs of children drawn from all denomina- 
tions. The Union of Ethical Societies seized the 
opportunity of an approaching election of the 
London School Board to invite a wide variety of 
societies to send delegates to a conference. In 
July 1897 the delegates met under the presidency 
of Frederic Harrison, and adopted a policy of 
which the two leading statements were as follows : 

(1) ‘That there is urgent need of introducing systematic 
moral instruction without theological colouring into the Board 
schools in place of the present religious teaching.’ 

(2) ‘That this moral instruction should be made the central, 
culminating and converging point of the whole system of ele- 

■ . ‘ , unity and organic connection to all 

■ r and to all the general discipline of 

A direct result of this conference was the estab- 
lishment of the Moral Instruction League at a 
well-attended meeting in St. Martin’s Town Hall 
on 7th December 1897, and annnal meetings have 
been regularly held and reports issued since 
January 1898. The original object, ‘ to substitute 
systematic non-theological moral instruction for 
the present religious teaching in all State schools,’ 
was changed, in 1901, to the purely constructive 
policy ‘to introduce systematic non-theological 
moral instruction into all schools.’ On the same 
principle, the object was, in 1909, relieved of the 
phrase ‘ non-theolo”ical,’ and made to run thus: 
‘ To urge the introduction of systematic moral and 
civic instruction into all schools, and to make the 
formation of character the chief aim in education.’ 

At the same time the title of the society was 
altered to the Moral Education League. The 
League, however, definitely affirms that it ‘works 
on a non-theological basis,’ and both its consider- 
able output of literature and its practice during 
the seventeen years of its history (1898-1915) have 
obviously exhibited its detachment from all forms 
of sectarian and denominational principles. Its 
supporters in the earlier stages made attempts, 
with some success, to induce parents to take ad- 
vantage of the Conscience Clause of the Education 
Act of 1870, withdraw their children from religious 
instruction, and apply for special moral lessons. 
These efforts ceased as the League became more 
absorbed in its scheme for building up a sound 
method of civic teaching, and for illustrating that 
method by lessons publicly given under the direc- 
tion of a Moral Instruction Circle. The Circle 
was nominally conducted by the Union of Ethical 
Societies, hut naturally proved very useful to the 
League as a means of propaganda, and it was 
maintained for several years. Active dissemina- 
tion of the League’s views by meetings, in the 
press, and among Education Committees and 
Members of Parliament gradually leavened public 
opinion. In 1904 the Government Education Code 
appeared with a preface in which character-training 
was emphasized; in 1905 the official volume of 
Sui/gest ions for the Consideration of Teachers and 
Others concerned in the Work of Public Elementary 
Schools contained a section on the formation of 
character ; and in 1906 the Code, issued by Augus- 
tine Birrell, directed local authorities to devote 
‘ greater and more systematic attention ’ to the 
subject, though the choice of ‘ direct ’ or ‘ inci- 
dental ’ methods was left open. In 1909 a debate 
on moral instruction, led by G. P. Gooch and 
William Collins, took place in the House of 
Commons, and a deputation, largely composed of 
League representatives, waited upon the Minister 
of Education (W. Runciman) in May of the same 
year. Since that date the League has been 
quiescent in the political field, and has mainly 
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devoted its energies to influencing the opinion of 
educationists and the general public. A return 
issued by the League in 1908 showed that, of the 
327 local education authorities in England and 
Wales over 100 had taken definite action in 
emphasizing moral instruction in their schools, in 
some cases by setting apart a lesson in the secular 
time-table, but usually by incorporating special 
moral elements in the religious course ; and twenty 
authorities had adopted the syllabus drawn up by 
the League. Besides this syllabus, which supplies 
a detailed series of notes for the seven standards, 
the literature of the League includes a number of 
text-books by A. M. Chesterton, Baldwin, Walde- 
grave, Kobson, Keid, Wicksteed, and F. J. Gould, 
numerous pamphlets, a Quarterly (beginning April 
1905), and a volume designed for use in India 
( Youth’s Noble Path, 191 1 ). The education authori- 
ties in Bombay, Ceylon, and Mysore have evinced 
practical interest in the methods of the League ; 
and significant sympathy has been shown by H.H. 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, and many other Indians 
as well as Anglo-Indians. Each annual report 
testifies to a spirit of inquiry aroused in vanous 
colonies and foreign countries. A remarkable 
testimony to this spirit was afforded in 1907, when 
a committee of inquiry into moral instruction and 
training in schools examined witnesses and col- 
lected papers, its report being published in two 
volumes in 1908 (vol. L ‘ United Kingdom,’ vol. ii. 

‘ Foreign and Colonial’). The inquiry was carried 
on independently ; but several members of the 
League sat on the Committee and contributed to 
the volumes just named. A still more striking 
reinforcement of the League’s endeavours appeared 
in 1908 in the shape of the first International 
Moral Education Congress, held in London under 
the secretaryship of G. Spiller. A similar con- 
gress was held at The Hague in 1912. 

F. J. Gould. 

MORAL LAW. — The concept of law is one of 
the two concepts which may be taken as funda- 
mental in an ethical system. According as we 
start from the idea of a good to be attained or of a 
law to be obeyed, we have a teleological or a jural 
theory of ethics. The former of these was the 
characteristic type of Greek theories ; the latter 
became predominant in Christian times. Under 
the teleological conception morality is looked upon 
as fundamentally a matter of self-expression or 
self-realization, and its laws are regarded as rules 
for the attainment of a good which every man 
naturally seeks. It is in this sense that Socrates 
was able to maintain his paradoxical position that 
no man i.s ulllingly vicious and that all vice is 
ignorance. 8uch a position is essentially a natural- 
istic one, implying a native goodness in human 
nature which needs only enlightenment to realize 
its natural good. Moral conduct is the rational 
pursuit of happiness. 

In a jural system of ethics, on the other hand, 
human nature k conceived as divided against itself 
and therefore in natural opposition to the good. 
Morality is not a harmonious development of 
natural powers guided by the idea of happiness, 
but a life of discipline and subordination to an 
authoritative law. It is not the natural value or 
the pleasure of an act that renders it moral, but its 
value as commanded by the law. It is not com- 
manded because it is good, but it is good because 
commanded. 

It is evident, therefore, from this distinction of 
starting-points and attitudes that the term ‘ moral 
law,’ in its strict meaning, denotes an imperative, 
regarded as having practical efficacy in conduct. 
The idea is of an order which is to be imposed 
upon human nature and, accordingly, to be accepted 
by the rational will. One must, therefore, dis- 
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tingnish between such an imperative, which does 
not rest upon any natural desire for happiness, and 
a moral rule or law in the teleological sense of the 
term. The moral laws, in the teleological view, 
are not imperative, but counsels of prudence, point- 
ing out the best ways for the attainment of happi- 
ness. Their practical efficacy rests upon a natural 
desire for satisfaction, and hence, in their hypo- 
thetical character, they have more the natme of 
uniformities in the scientific sense of the term 
‘law.’ They are rules of applied psychology. 
Although such rules are often spoken of as laws, 
yet, lacking the element of imperativeness, they 
are perhaps better not designated by that term. 

Historically, the conception of morality as law 
is an early one, primitive morality consisting in 
obedience to tribal custom regarded as ultimately 
imperative for the individual. When ethical re- 
flexion awakes, however, with its scepticism and 
questioning of authority, the natural view of 
morality is the teleologiccJ one, and the concept 
of moral law gives way to that of good. Experi- 
ence and a deepening of the moral and religious 
consciousness, such as occurred in the Hellenistic 
age and in early Christian times, revived the dual- 
istic idea of morality, and we have the Christian 
theories with their central doctrine of moral law 
and obligation. WhUe these were at first theo- 
logical in character, in modem philosophy we find 
the idea of law maintained also upon a natural 
basis. 

Considered with reference to the nature of moral 
law and its authority, three types of system may 
be distinguished : (1) theological, (2) natural, and 
(3) rational. 

I. Theological. — In the theological systems 
moral law is regarded as a rule of conduct which 
has its CTOund in the nature or will of God and 
not in the nature of man or in the consequences 
involved in obedience or disobedience to the law. 
The rule may be for the good of man, but it is for 
his good because it is the divine will, and not the 
divine will because it is for his good. ‘ Man’s chief 
end is to glori^ God and to enjoy him for ever. ’ God 
is the beginning and the end of the moral world, 
man but an incident in the creation. Sometimes 
it is the wiU, sometimes it is the intellect, that 
sets the standard, but in all cases systems of this 
type are theocentric in nature. To this type belong 
the various forms of scholastic theory, so far as 
they succeed in really breaking away from their 
classical originals, as well as the chief systems of 
Protestant moral philosophy. 

The serious difficulty in theological systems has 
always been the question of the authority of the 
divine law and its hold over the individual. Em- 
phasis upon the divine has tended by contrast to 
raise new centres of interest in the human, and 
men have always refused to remain satisfied with 
the idea of a law whose basis is outside themselves. 
The significant element has therefore been found 
either in the consequences of the law for man, in 
which case we have a utilitarian principle, or in 
the human nature itself, under which hypothesis 
we hav'e a natural basis for morals. 

z. Natural. — Natural law as a basis for morals 
may therefore be described as an order of human 
nature, known to be such by the unaided reason of 
man, and recognized as binding without reference 
to the desires or pleasures and pains of the sentient 
life. Man knows himself as properly of a certain 
nature, and cannot reasonably d^art from the 
rules involved in its realization. These rules are 
not imposed from without, but are the expression 
of his own nature and binding only as such. To 
be moral is to be truly a man, and to be truly a 
man is to be truly a rational animal. The norms 
of reason are the moral laws. This type of theory 
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was prevalent in the earliest period of modem 
ethics, and represented the attempt to place morals 
npon a rational basis. The general idea takes 
various forms as it is expressed in the Stoic formulae j 
of Grotius and the Neo-Platonic doctrines of the 
Cambridge Platonists and their like. While the- 
istic in their philosophical implications and fonnda- 
tions, these systems agree in their desire to free 
morals from theological authority and to found 
them upon an immanent rather than a transcendent 
basis. Yet in so doing they tend to lose their jural 
character and revert to the teleological type of 
their Greek originals. The dictates of reason 
which reveal these moral or natural laws are 
indeed authoritative, but their authority really 
rests upon the value of the good end or ideal which 
they express. Moral law, when rationalized, ceases 
to be supreme, whence it was very easy for the 
transition to be made from these Platonizing 
systems to the early forms of English utilitarian- 
ism. Indeed, in spite of their legal terminology, 
it is hardly accurate to include them at all under 
the jural type ; they are the natural compromises 
of the transitional period. 

3. Rational. — The rational interpretation of 
moral law finds its clearest expositor in Kant. 
It is true that Butler formulated the traditional 
English theory of conscience half a century earlier, 
but even in his conception the supremacy of con- 
science does not involve independence of conse- 
quences ; its function is to decide between the rival 
interests of self-love and benevolence, not to dictate 
a law irrespective of either. It was Kant’s merit, 
as he conceived it, to separate out the pure principle 
of a moral law and present it free from any admix- 
ture of motions drawn from a consideration of con- 
sequences. To be moral is not to seek to satisfy a 
desire for anything, however good, but to obey 
a dictate of reason determined by nothing outside 
its own rationalitj'. A moral law is thus a cate- 

orical imperative addressed by the reason to a 

eing not naturally inclined to obedience. The 
motive to obedience is respect for the law itself 
whose authority we feel in our sense of moral 
obligation. The law, as grounded neither in the 
nature of God nor in its consequences for man, is 
thus absolute and the expression of a free reason 
which commands of itself alone, or is autonomous — | 
to use Kant’s term. That there is such a cate- 
gorical imperative is the only fact given us by pure 
reason, and that, if there are'free beings, they must 
govern themselves by such laws is erident ; but how 
there can be free beings at all, and how we as 
sentient beings can be subject to such absolute 
dictates of reason — these are matters involved in 
the mysteries of personality. The form of such 
a law, as independent of consequences, must be 
abstract. Be rational, or ‘act from a maxim lit 
for universal law,’ is the formula. It is thus 
essentially negative— a critical test rather than an 
informing principle. No act is to be done whose 
maxim is not capable of universalization, but no 
principle is given us, apart from experience, by 
which to determine any positive control lor the will. 

In its niustration of this rational concept of 
moral law, Kant's theory also illustrates most ade- 
quately the jural concept of morality in general, 
the essence of which, as in Kant’s system, is the 
primacy and absoluteness of law. In the theo- 
logical forms the law tends to become heterononious 
and foreign, and hence immoral, while in the natural 
systems it tends to subordinate itself to the concept 
of good and thus lose its jural character. In Kant’s 
system alone is it at once a law and absolute. 

Liter.iifrk. — F. C. French. ‘Concept of Law in Ethics,’ in 
ii. [1893] 35-53, also published separately, 1^2; 
n. Zeller. Vtyrtnige un4 Ahhaniiluii'j^ii, Iwipz-g. ls65~S4 ; 
H. J. S. Maine, Ancient tairi", London, l&w’ Thomas’ i 


Aquinas, Sunima Theoloffica ; H. Grotius, De Jure Belli et 
Pacis^ Amsterdam, 1720; R. Cudworth, Treatise concerning 
Eternal and Iitimutahle iloraUtg, London, 1731 ; J. Butler, 
‘Sermons on Human ttature,’ tTorts, ed. J. H. Bernard, do. 
1900; I. Kant, Fundaineniul Principles of the Metaphysic of 
EthSet, tr. T. K. Abbott, do. 1893. NOEMAts W ILDE. 

MORAL OBLIGATION.— The word ‘obliga- 
tion’ comes from Lat. obligare, and implies that 
we are bound to some rule or norm. While legal 
obligation involves, in any last analysis, some 
external coercion, moral obligation a.ssumes an 
iimer compulsion, a sense of the personality being 
bound by that which may have no external author- 
ity to enforce it, and which, indeed, may be but 
very imperfectly formulated. Language fears wit- 
ness to a nniversal human experience of a sense of 
this obligation or ‘ oughtness. ’ Even the most 
primitive speech reveals the sense of an inner com- 
pulsion, an inner voice that says ‘I must.’ In its 
actual history, however, this inner compulsion has 
rarely been quite separated from the sense of some 
external coercion. We find it first expressed in 
a series of more or less definite inhibitions. Its 
earlier chapters are written in a series of command- 
ments, saying, ‘ Thou shalt not,’ and this primitive 
morality is based upon customary and largely ex- 
ternal usage. It is, moreover, shaped and sustained 
in an increasingly elaborate system of ‘ tabus,’ which 
form a link between the external and internal 
authorities. The realization of an internal author- 
ity as compelling as any external coercion is a 
relatively recent conception. Indeed, only quite 
recent tfiscussions have clearly distinguished in 
theory what practical purpose early matle definite, 
namely, that to the extent that coercion becomes 
foreign to the agent’s will, to that extent it ceases 
to be the agent’s action. Moreover, older moral 
reflexion failed to draw any sharp line between the 
sense of moral obligation, as a category of the 
practical understanding, and that empuie content 
of the rule or norm to which the moral agent feels 
himself bound. 

1. Uncritical religious intuitionalism ascribed 
both the sense of moral obligation and the content 
of the ethical code to an innate sense, and regarded 
both as a divine implanting in the human soul. 
Thus to both was ascribed a certain absolute and 
fixed character that often ended in an unreal and 
static morality. Religious andphilosophical history 
and reflexion have revealed the fact that all codes 
are, in part at least, subject to change according 
as social and economic conditions change. And, as 
it became clear that empiric morality was thus con- 
ditioned, the question naturally arose whether the 
whoje sense of moral obligation was not equally 
empiric and destitute of any normative or per- 
manent character. Men began to seek its origin 
in the ebb and flow of human tradition. Thus 
arose the que.stion of the .seat of this inner voice 
and the historic genesis of conscience. 

2. Greek intellectualism was prone to seek the 
origin of this sense of obligation in the rational 
process. Plato represents Socrates as identifying 
all moral obligation with rational insight, and he 
himself taught that morality recognized the given 
heavenly types or norms of conduct in the eternal 
ideas of the good. And. though Aristotle pailcd 
cornpany at this point with Plato, and saw the 
social and empiric character of the ethical norms, 
yet on the whole Greek intellectualism never suc- 
ceeded in keeping clearly apart these two elements 
in every ethical situation — the code of morals to 
which a moral agent is bound and the inner com- 
pulsion by which he is bound. Hellenistic ethics 
thus swung between an uncritical intuitionalism 
and an equally uncritical empiric rationalism. It 
may now be taken for granted that, though the 
discursive reason is and always must be concenied 
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in ev«y ethical situation, and is more particularly 
interested in the critical analysis of every given 
code of ethics, nevertheless it is vain to seek the 
origin of the sense of moral obligation in the 
rational process alone. Nor can we successfully 
resolve moral obligation into clear rational insight 
into consequences of any kind. 

3. Critical rationalism began with the work of 
Hobbes, Locke, and Hume. Locke had tittle diffi- 
culty in showing how untenable was the uncritical 
intuitionalism that sought for innate codes of 
morals. But both Hume and Hutcheson leave 
unanalyzed a ‘ moral sense ’ as something ultimate. 
This moral sense Adam Smith, in his brilliant 
ethical treatise, sought to resolve into sympathy, 
or at least to trace its origin to sympathy as a 
natural attribute of man. It was distinctly on 
the basis of this critical rationalism that Bentham 
and the two Mills made their famous analysis of 
the sense of moral obligation in terms of utility, 
and more especially of social utility. So far as 
this empiric rationalism dealt with the codes of 
morals found in homan history, it was fruitful and 

‘■;n’ “■ ■ ' degree. At the same time, 

■■■ ! ■ ■ ■ > evident that empiric utili- 

tarianism could build no bridge from the socially 
useful to the sense of personal responsibihty to lie 
socially useful. And, when John Stuart Mill con- 
ceded an intuitive capacity for esthnating values 
as higher and lower, and thus also a capacity for 
the intuitive recognition of moral values as higher 
over against other types of value, clear-eyed critics 
of rational utilitarianism realized that Bentham’s 
system had gone into bankruptcy. 

4. Biological evolution, however, infused new 
life into the discussion as to whether the origin of 
the sense of moral obligation might not be found 
in the socially useful. It was suggested by Darwin 
himself that the conflict of instincts, and the sur- 
vival of groups obeying the instincts that made for 
group-preservations, would in a long process of de- 
velopment link the socially useful with the morally 
right, and this line of inquiry has been followed 
up by Leslie Stephen, Alexander Sutherland, E. 
Westermarck, L. T. Hobhouse, and others. The 
exceedingly useful light that this line of research 
has thrown upon the gradual development of em- 
piric codes of conduct has led to confusion of the 
two issues involved. It may be readily conceded 
that the socially useful has determined in a measure, 
perhaps we may say in large measure, what men 
consider morally right, but the origin of the cate- 
gory ‘ moral obligation ’ remains unexplained. 
Evolutionary analysis has not as yet succeeded in 
building a bridge between the socially useful and 
the sense of moral obligation to the group. Some- 
where at some time such a sense must appear in 
unmoral life as a variation, and, this variation 
having been once assumed, lavr and morals link 
themselves with group purpose, as von Ihering 
abundantly shows {Der Zweck im Bechfi, esp. vol. i. 
ch. vi.), but the biolorical analogy has been dis- 
tinctly overworked, and it is becoming increasingly 
evident that evolutionary philosophy must assume 
variations and does not explain them. Thus on the 
ethical field origins are no more explained than on 
the biological, and the sense of a moral obligation 
cannot so far be successfully analyzed into unmoral 
elcnients. Moreover, even in detail the sense of 
individual moral obligation presents many diffi- 
culties in connexion with the socially nsenil, for 
historically it is easy to show that the sense of 
moral obligation has time and again protected 
courses of conduct jiatently socially detrimental. 

5. Critical intuitionalism is therefore in many 
dillerent phases reasserting itself, and, especially 
on the ethical field, there are many attempts to 
re-state more satisfactorUy the position of Kant and 


Lotze. There is some return to Jacobi and Fries, 
and the philosophies of Wundt, Eucken, Eisler, 
James, and Bergson are suggesting new formula- 
tions for the sense of moral obligation as a category 
of the practical reason incapable of further analysis 
— an empty concept, it is true, in this form, whose 
content is given m empiric experience and is sub- 
ject to the laws of evolutionary process and pro- 
gress, among which laws the socially useful is one 
of the most important factors. Thus from the 
psychological point of view Wimdt and James, as 
well as Eisler and others, assume the capacity for 
moral distinction and the sense of moral obligation, 
without attempting to analyze the category further, 
while realizing that the content of moral apprecia- 
tion is a subject for scientific examination, and has 
its own evolutionary history. From this point of 
view the feeling of moral obligation arises as a 
variation, and maintains itself by its social useful- 
ness. Bergson has as yet given no development of 
his philosophy along ethical lines, hut the revival 
of a critical intuitionalism has found support in his 
main contention, and followers of Fries and Jacobi 
see in the sense of moral obligation the evidence of 
a capacity for reaching beyond the phenomenal, 
and link tiiis with a re-statement of the Kantian 
argument for God’s existence. According to this 
school, the fundamental significance of the sense 
of moral obligation is the compelling power of the 
purposeful character of life. The unity of our 
mental and spiritual life demands that moral judg- 
ments be not irrational, even though complete 
rationalization may be beyond our power. How- 
ever divergent the empiric codes of social behaviour 
may be, the existence of a moral obligation is an 
element everywhere ; hence the very rational pro- 
cess itself is involved in a defence of the inherent 
validity of moral obligation. 

6 . Conclusion. — Moral obligation may then be 
said to so far defy any further ultimate analysis, 
and its origin is as mysterious as are all other 
origins and variations. It is a category of the 
practical reason, and is in so far super-rational, but 
the contents of the moral judgment are subject to 
the rational process, as in the sphere of the pheno- 
menal. Thus the total ethical complex reveals 
rational, sympathetic, eudsemonistic, and hedon- 
istic elements. But into no one of these can the 
fundamental sense of personal obligation be quite 
successfully resolved. Moreover, this sense of inner 
compulsion, covering as it does fields of action which 
no external coercion could regulate, is everywhere 
becoming the regulative principle of human society, 
displacing in the moral man outward law, and 
giving the sense of new freedom, because our 
obligation is the categorical imperative of the in- 
formed conscience, and has its seat within, and is 
not based upon, outward law with its concomitant 
of external coercion. 
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MORAL SENSE. — The term ‘ moral sense ’ is 
practically eq^uivalent to ‘ conscience,’ and shares 
the field of ethics with such principles as rectitude 
and duty, happiness and social health. In the 
form of irweiStjais, the term ‘ conscience ’ appears 
as early as Periander and Bios (Stobseus, p. 192. 
21) ; as an approving and fortifying moral sense, 
Epictetus uses the synonym (rweiSos (hk. iii. ch. 
xxii.), while the disapproval of ronscientia is referred 
to by Cicero (Laws, i. 14). Upon the basis of 
a natural moral sense, St. Paul speaks of the 
Gentiles as those who performed by nature (ipuirei) 
the works of the law, being guidetl by conscience 
(ffucelSrjffis, Ro 2'“). The appreciation of an inner 
moral sense distinct from external commandment 
seems to have been indicated by Sophocles in the 
Antif/one, where the heroine appeals to a higher 
principle of action, while she repudiates the estab- 
lished law ; the Sophists ’ distinction between 
0i!(ris and further marks off the internal 

sanction of conduct from all forms of external 
statutes. However important the principle of a 
moral sense may appear to he, it cannot be denied 
that the most profound moral systems have been 
elaborated in independence of it. Socrates based 
Greek ethics upon the general principle of know- 
ledge, whence Plato and Aristotle, Stoic and 
Epicurean, perfected the ancient etliical ideal, 
leaving the ethics of conscience to the minor 
morali.sts. The meagre development of ethical 
theory in medueval tunes failed to develop the 
notion of a natural moral sense ; it is in modern 
systems of ethics that the analysis of the moral 
sense is to be found ; even here such ethical philo- 
sophies as tliose of Kant and Spinoza were perfected 
without appealing to a special sense of morality. 

When modem ethics began with Hobbes, it was 
the opposition to relativism and egoism that led 
R. Cumberland (de Lcgibws Natures, London, 1672) 
to postulate conscience and benevolence as the 
true foci of conduct, although it was the latter 
principle that received cliief emphasis. As a deist, 
Shaftesbury in.sisted upon a ‘ natural sense of right 
and wrong’ (Ivquli'n eoncerninff Virtue, London, 
1609, blc. 1 . pt. iii. 2), wlikh lie identified with con- 
science, and thus spoke of ‘religious conscience’ 
and a ‘displeasing consciousness’ (bk. ii. pt. ii. 1). 
With F. Hutcheson the moral .sense was discussed 
iriore .Tsthetically than ethically in the form of a 
disinterested regard for universaihumanity, whence 
he inquires, 

‘If there is no moral sense ... if all approbatioa be from 
the interest of the approier, What’s He<'uba to us or ice to 
Hecuba” (/n 7 «irj( CO m-erninsr Moral Good and Evil, London, 
1726, sect i. 2). 

J. Butler wa.s the first to subject the moral sense 
to exact psychological analysis, whence he regards 
conscience a.s the^ ‘ principle in man by which he 
approve- or disapproves his heart, temjier, and 
actions’ {.Sermou'i upun Human Nature, London, 
1726, serin, i. ['ll oi-Li. cd. J. H. Bernard, London. 
1900, i. 31]). This inward sense of ajiproval and 
disapproval is further regarded as a principle of 
‘ reflexion ’ whose essence is that of ‘ authority ’ 
(serm. ii.). Butler tend- to complicate the problem 
when he a.-.-ei't.s that the dictate of considence i- 
ever in accordance with the impulses of reasonable 
self-love, while the .supreme sanction of the moral 
sen.se is found in the piinciple of harmony with 
nature. 

Among the ethical idealists of the 18th cent.. 
Richard Price and Kant opposed the notion of a 
moral sense as -noli, and sought in reason the j 
ultimate moral authority. In his Heviexo of the ; 
J'rincipal Qarstioiis amt Difficulties in MomU 
n.ondon, 175S). Price denies the validity of 
Hutcheson’s ‘moral sen-e,’ and ai>pcals to the 
understanding a- the ground of ethical distinc- 


tions, although Price’s treatment of the under- 
standing makes it possible for him to depart from 
mere rationalism, and repose in a Platonistic 
‘intuition’ (ch. i. sects, i., ii.). Kant, w’ho derived 
moral distinctions autonomously from reason, 
w’hence also springs the categorical imperative, 
treats the moral sense with contempt when he 
says : 

* As to moral feeling, this supposed special sense, the ap|>eal 
to it is ind^d superficial when those who cannot think beheve 
that feeluig will help them out, even in what concerns general 
laws ’ {Metaphysic of MoralSy tr. T. K. Abbott, London, 1889, 

p. 61). 

In its treatment of the moral sense, then, the 
Enlightenment (q.v.) insisted upon something even 
more rationalistic than conscience. 

If the tendency of the 17th and 18th centuries 
was to regard the moral sense as something rational, 
the tendency of the 19th and 20th centuries has 
been to reduce the principle in question to the 
social. In the middle of the 18th cent. Adam 
Smith inaugurated the career of social ethics when 
he sought the source of moral sentiment in ‘ sym- 
pathy.’ The first to raise the question concerning 
the origin of moral sense. Smith had no hesitation 
in founding the ideas of propriety, merit, and duty 
upon the instinct of natural sympathy ( Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, London, 1759). A century 
later Darwin connected the moral with the bio- 
logical, and thus made the moral sense dependent 
upon the predominance of the social tendency in 
man. To ‘ sociability ’ Darwin adds the principle 
of ‘ reflexion,’ without which the social could not 
have become ethical, so that the ideals of Butler, 
to whom Darwin pays due tribute, have not been 
wholly lost to view (Descent of Man, London, 1871, 
ch. iii,). Equally significant with the departure 
from the rational is the change from the mdivid- 
ualistic to the social ; for, where Butler identified 
conscience and reasonable self-love, Darwin united 
conscience with the non-egoistic in human nature. 

When biological ethics transferred the seat of 
the moral sense from the self to society, much of 
the phenomenology of conscience, shame, approval, 
obligation, etc. , seemed intelligible ; at any rate, 
‘scientific’ ethics has assumed that the social is 
conclusive, as appears from such a work as L. 
Stephen’s Science of Ethics (London, 1882), where 
biological, social, and ethical are firmly linked (ch. 
viii.). In opposition to Stephen, and in the general 
style of Butler, J. Martineau has insisted upon the 
rational and individualistic conception of the 
moral sense (Types of Ethical Theory, Oxford, 
1885, vol. ii. bk. ii. ch. ii.). 

Where the moral individualism of the 18th cent, 
has practically succumbed before the advance of 
social ethics, there has arisen an sesthetic indi- 
vidualism which, while not allying itself with 
the moral-sense theory, has not faued to make 
vigorous warfare upon the social conception of life. 
Beginning with the romanticism of Friedrich 
Schlegel and the realism of H. B. Stendhal, and 
advancing with the Dtcridence of C. P. Baudelaire, 
this anti-social view has come to a climax in 
Nietzsche, who stigmatizes the compunctions of the 
social moral sense as so much ‘ bad conscience ’ from 
whose terrors he would emancipate mankind (A 
Genealogy of Morals, tr. W. A. Haussmann and J. 

I Gray, London, 1899, pt. ii. ). In the same manner 
Ibsen speaks of the modern man a» one who, 
suffering from ‘sickly conscience,’ stands in need 
of a ‘robust conscience’ (The Master Builder, tr. 
E. Gosse and W. Archer, London, 1893, act ii.), 

I while H. .Sudermann, with more direct reference 
to social ethics as .such, speaks deri-ivelj’ of the 
‘conscience of the race’ (The Joy of Living, tr. E. 
\yharton, London, 1903, act iv.). Similar expres- 
sions of anti-social immoralism may be found in 
Anatole France, August Strindberg, and Bernard 
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Shaw. Thus, the status of the moral sense in con- 
temporary thought seems to consist of a dogmatic 
assertion of the social on the part of science and a 
violent repudiation of the principle by culture. 

Litsratukb. — M. J. Gayau, Esgnisse (Pune morale sans obli- 
gation ni sanction'^, Paris, 1S81 ; P. Ree, Die Entstehung des 
Geivissens, Berlin, 1885 ; J. G. Schurman, The Ethical Import 
of Darwinism, New York, 1887 ; W. Wundt, Ethik, Stutt- 
gart, 1886 ; F. Brentano, Vom Ursprung sittlieher Erkenntniss, 
Leipz^, 1889 ; T. Elsenhaus, Wesen und Entstehung des Geicis- 
sens, do. 1894 ; J. Dewey and J. H. Tufts, Ethics, London, 
1909; C. G. Shaw, The Value and Dignity of Human Life, 
Boston, 1911. Charles Gbay Shaw. 

MORAL THEOLOGY.— See Casuistry. 

MORALITIES.— See Miracle-Plays, Mys- 
teries, Moralities. 

MORALITY.— See Ethics and Morality. 

MORAVIANS. — 1. History.— The Moravian 
Church, or the Unites Fratrum, belongs to the 
historic Churches of Christendom. For more than 
four and a half centuries it has never wavered in 
its claim to be a part of the Catholic Church, 
possessing the historic episcopate and the three 
orders of the ministry, administering the sacra- 
ments and preaching the Word according to apos- 
tolic precept, lajung special emphasis on the im- 
portance of Christian unity, the cultivation of 
personal religion, and the necessity of personal 
service. 

Whatever obscurity surrounds certain points in 
its history, there is nothing doubtful as to its 
origin. It dates from the year 1457 ; Bohemia 
was the land of its birth ; and the more spiritually- 
minded followers of John Hus were its first 
members. Hus, the gifted rector of the University 
of Prague, an earnest reformer and eloquent 
preacher, owed much of his religious enlighten- 
ment to the writings of Wyclif, introduced into 
Bohemia by the wife of Bichard II., a princess of 
that country. After his martyrdom at Constance 
in 1415 the greater part of his followers took up 
the sword in defence of their religious liberties. 
Some were pacified by concessions, such as their 

f artaking of the cup as well as of the bread at the 
loly Supper ; but others, whose convictions went 
deeper, the Puritans of their day, withdrew from 
political life, retired to a remote comer of the 
country, and settled down in the Barony of Lititz. 
Here they formed themselves into a religious com- 
munity on NT lines, in which many of the institu- 
tions of the early Christian Church were revived, 
under the leadership of duly elected elders. 
At the Synod of Lhota in 1467 they further pro- 
ceeded to elect their own ministers, and for these 
they obtained ordination from the Waldenses (mr. ), 
w’hose bishop, Stephen, consecrated Michael Bra- 
dacins as the first bishop of the Unitas. The 
episcopate was given and received in the conviction 
of its apostolic origin, coming from the Eastern, 
not the Western, Church, transmitted possibly 
through the so-called sects, such as the Euchites, 
the Paulicians, the Cathari, etc. The validity of 
these orders was recognized even by the enemies 
of the Unitas ; and, as the step thus taken involvetl 
complete ecclesiastical separation from Borne, it 
resulted in fierce persecution, despite which, how- 
ever, the membership increased, the congregations 
multiplied, and the Church’s influence spread far 
and wide, not merely in Bohemia, but beyond its 
borders also. The name adopted was Jednota 
Bratrskd, the Latin rendering of which, ‘ Unitas 
Fratrum,’ fails to give the exact meaning ; ‘ Ecclesia 
Fratmra,’ ‘the Church of the Brotherhood,’ would 
be more correct. The leaders in those early days 
were Peter of Cheltcic, Gregory the patriarch, and 
Lncas of Prague — men of very different tempera- 


ments, but of equal devotion. The Church’s doc- 
trines soon became distinctly evangelical ; thus, at 
the Synod of Reichenau in 1495, the Brethren 
decided the great question, ‘ How shall a man be 
justified before God?’ by the answer, ‘Through 
the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ and the right- 
eousness which is of God.’ They laid special stress 
on Christian character and conduct ; hence their 
strict discipline, which later excited the admira- 
tion of the Reformers. By the year 1500 they had 
over 200 congregations with more than 100,000 
members ; and in 1535 these figures had doubled 
themselves. It was the Brethren who issued the 
first hymn-book in the vernacular, in 1501 ; they 
set up some of the finest printing-presses in Europe, 
and used them largely for the produetion of their 
own translation of the Bible, which is still the 
standard Bohemian version of to-day. Their 
schools had a well-deserved reputation ; Bohemia’s 
best literature was the product of their scholars. 
Their church music became famous, especially for 
the congregational part-singing. Family worship 
was a feature of their homes ; the children were 
early grounded in the Scriptures ; the catechisms 
were clear, concise, and practical. The Church 
government was Presbyterian, with the Synod as 
the supreme court. Under its authority the 
bishops controlled their own dioceses, and they 
alone ordained ; the presbyters preached and ad- 
ministered the sacraments ; the deacons acted as 
assistants. Infant-baptism was practised, followed 
by confirmation. 

As the Church expanded, it came to include 
three separate branches, in Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Poland ; yet the three remained organically 
one, and thus the Unitas became the earliest 
International Protestant Church. Its history 
during the greater part of the 16th and 17tn 
centuries is one long record of persecution, broken 
by intervals of rest and of official favour. It 
suffered terribly during the period of the Counter- 
Reformation, especially after the disastrous battle 
of the White Mountain in 1620. A veritable 
‘ Book of Martyrs ’ might be compiled dealing with 
the days when Rome set itself to exterminate the 
Unitas. Its foremost leaders among the nobility 
were executed, its clergy imprisoned, its members 
sent to the mines or kept in dungeons ; its churches 
were closed, its schools destroyed, its Bibles and 
hymn - books, catechisms and histories were 
burned. More than 36,000 families fled from 
Bohemia, and with them their sole surviving 
bishop, John Amos Comenius, the herald of 
humanistic and religious training for the young. 
He was at that time the leading educationist in 
Europe, and his writings still rank among the 
standard authorities. His wanderings took him 
to Poland and Holland ; and he was also invited 
to England to re-organize the very defective system 
of education which prevailed in that country. 
Much sympathy for the Bohemian martyrs had 
already been aroused during the Commonwealth, 
when Cromwell offered the Unitas a home in 
Ireland ; and this continued afterwards also, when 
collections on its behalf were made in many of the 
Anglican churches. In the belief that the days of 
the Unitas were numbered Comenius drew up a 
remarkable document in which he says : 

‘ As in such cases it is custonian to make a Will, we hereby 
bequeath to our enemies the things of which they can dis- 
possess us ; but to you our friends (of the Church of England) 
we bequeath our dear Motlier, the Church of the Brethren. It 
may he God’s will to reviv e her in our country or elsewhere. 
You ought to love her even in her death, because in her life she 
has given you an example of Faith and Patience for more than 
two centuries ’(Rafio Ciscipfime, Amsterdam, 1660, Dedication). 

He also secured the episcopal succession, apart 
from the Polish branch in which it still continued, 
by having his son-in-law, Peter Jablonsky, conse- 
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crateii as bisliop by Bishop Bythner at MUenezyn 
in Poland. 

With the death of Comenius in 1672 the iirst 
part of the history of the Unitas ends. The second 
part opens at Herrnhut, in Sa.xony, where in 1722 
a company of fugitives from the Moravian border 
valleys, in which isolated families of the ancient 
Church had still preserved the faith of their 
fathers, found a refuge on the estate of a young 
nobleman. Count Nicolas Ludwig von Zinzendorf. 
They were soon joined by others from Bohemia ; 
and in a.ssociation with a number of German 
Pietists they formed themselves into a society 
similar to those which then existed xvithin the 
Lutheran Church. But this did not satisfy the 
descendants of the Unitas ; they insisted that they 
were not Lutherans, they belonged to a much older 
Church ; and, being now in the possession of a 
certain amount of religious liberty, they de.sired 
its re-establishment. To this Zinzendorf was at 
first opposeil, till fiom a chance copy of the xvrit- 
ings of Comenius he learned what the history of 
the Unit.is had been, how glorious its past, how 
evangelical its doctrine, how .--trict its discipline, 
how firm its faith and steadfastness under suffering. 
Almost unconsciously he found himself being led 
on to devote his life, his means, and his talents to 
the re organization of this venerable Church, and 
its equipment for further service. But the Re- 
newed Church was not of Zinzendorfs creation. 
Its points of contact with the Unitas lie in the 
pei'on.al descent of many of its members, in the 
church regulations which were again introduced, 
and, alwve all, in the orders of the ministry, which 
in 1735 were restored, when David Nitschm.an was 
consecrateil bishop by Bishop Daniel Ernst Jab- 
lonsky, whose father had received the succession 
from Bythner with the written commission of 
Comenius. 

The little community at Herrnhut rapidly in- 
creased and developed in spite of the banishment 
of Zinzendorf hv order of the Saxon Government, 
on the ground or his having introduced unanthorizetl 
religious novelties and of teaching false doctrine. 
Its fame .spreail far and wide, since in it a striking 
union of spiritual life with good works and in- 
dustrial activity was to be seen. The danger of a 
narrow tyiie of Pietism {q.v.) was averted by a 
wondeiful experience of revival and a wave of 
evangelizing zeal, which visited the Church in 
1727, under the impulse of which it embarked on 
that particular work in the doing of which lay the 
pledge of its continued existence. At the begin- 
ning of the 18th cent, foreign missions were almost 
entirely unknown among the Reformed Churches ; 
it was left to the Mora.vians to inaugurate the 
modem missionary movement. This dates from 
the year 1732, when two of the Brethren set out to 
evangelize the enslaved Negroes in St. Thomas, 
willing to become slaves themselves if that should 
be the only way of winning them for Christ. In 
the same spirit others went to the Eskimos in 
Greenland ; others settled in S. America, and 
carrie<l the gospel for the first time to the native.s 
in the Dutch Colony of Surinam. Work was also 
begun among the N. American Indians, to whom 
David ZeisVterger devoted .sixty-three strenuous 
years of life. In S. Africa these early mission- 
aries were to be found te.aching Hottentots and 
Kaffirs the faith of .Jesu.s. Thev penetrated to 
Persia and Ceylon, thev preached in Egjpt and 
Algiers, the}’ establisheil their stations on the Gold 
Coa,st and m eight of the W. India Islands, they 
sterted a mission to the .Jews — and all this as 
pioneers, and within a few r ears after the founding 
of th,at little Saxon vill.ige w'hose inhabitants 
numbered only some 6(X). They formed the first 
Protestant Church that recognized and attempted 


to fulfil the duty of world evangelization ; and in 
this effort they stood alone for .sixty years. This 
early characteristic of the Renewed Church still 
remains its outstanding distinction ; and that is 
why, alone among all others, it posse.sses no 
separate missionary society, since the whole Church 
is the society, and within it the principle prevails 
that ‘ to be a Moravian and to further missions are 
identical.’ 

From Herrnhut strong religious influences began 
to spread at home as well as abroad among the 
students in the German universities, the land- 
owners in the Baltic provinces, the merchants of 
Amsterdam, and the military in Berlin. Zinzendorf 
and his Brethren were invited everywhere, and, as 
the result of their evangelistic work, societies or 
congregations, known as ‘ settlements,’ sprang up 
in Denmark, Holland, Russia, and Switzerland, 
and in several of the German principalities. Each 
became, like Herrnhut, an industrial as well as a 
religious centre, for the apostolic rule of being 
‘ diligent in business ’ as well as ‘ fervent in spirit ’ 
was insisted on. It %vas largely by means of these 
industrial undertakings, supplemented by the un- 
stinted generosity of Zinzendorf, that the cost of 
the mission work was met — not to mention the 
fact that most of the missionaries provided for 
their own necessities. 

The first official visit was paid to England in 
1735 ; and here it was that Peter Bbhler three 
years later met with John Wesley and became the 
means of his spiritual enlightenment. Here also 
the name ‘ Moravian ’ came into use ; given origin- 
ally as a convenient nickname (like ‘ Methodist ’), 
it has now gained a kind of permanence, though it 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory, since it em- 
phasizes only one point, and that a comparatively 
unimportant one, in the long history of the Unitas. 

The Morardan influence was nmpiestionably 
one of the main factors in the early days of the 
Evangelical Revival ; for a time it equalled that 
of the Methodists. Moravian evangelists preached 
throughout the length and breadth of the United 
Kingdom, leaving their mark especially in York- 
shire and the Midlands ; and, through the preach- 
ing of John Cennick, to a yet greater degree in 
Ireland and the west of England. 

In America also the Church took root in the 
middle of the 18th cent., around two centres, 
Bethlehem in Pennsylvania, and Salem in N. 
Carolina ; and from each of these tw’o places it 
spread rapidly. Thus the Church came to consist 
again of three distinct province.s, according to 
the diflerent nationalities — German, English, and 
.American. These form the home base, and, though 
widely separated, they are organically one. Each 
province is independent as regards the conduct of 
its own affairs, elects its owm bishops, appoints its 
own administrative boards, and legislates for itself 
through its own synods. The main outward bond 
of union between the parts (and the seat of final 
anthoritv) is the so-called General Synod, made 
up of delegates from all the provinces. This bond 
may seem a very slight one, yet through these 
many years the spirit of brotherhood in Christ has 
been strong enough to prevent any kind of schism 
in the body. 

The death of Zinzendorf in 1760 had important 
results. It involved a severe financial strain which 
at one time threatened disaster and dissolution, 
but it also led to the framing of a dhtinctive systeni 
of church government, the settlement of its consti- 
tution, the definition of its doctrine, and the re- 
organization of its undertakings. The administra- 
tive centre still lay in Germany, where during the 
latter part of the 18th cent, the Moravians found 
themselves in the forefront of the controversy with 
rationalism ; they became the recognized cham- 
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pions of orthodox Evangelicalism. Here also their 
influence was as far-reaching as in England, though 
in a different way. In this case it was due largely 
1 ■ irsonality of Bishop 

'i'. ■■■ ■■■■■ originally a professor 

' i ' ■ ■ . . . ■ in the universities ; 

Sehleiermacher learned his reli^on and gained his 
conception of the historic Christ at a Moravian 
college ; and Kant, the philosopher of Konigsherg, 
referred his students, when searching for peace, to 
‘ the little Moravian church over the way ; that,’ 
he said, ‘is the place in which to find peace.’ 

2 . Characteristics. — (a) Diaspora. — A unique 
feature of the Church’s work on the Continent was, 
and still is, the so-called Diaspora, an extensive 
agency for promoting spiritual life and fellowship 
within the National (Protestant) Churches. It is 
carried on in many parts of Germany, in Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and Russia; and, 
according to synodal resolution, no worker in it is 
allowed to seek converts for the Moravian Church 
from among the members of other communions. 
The effort is in the interests of the Kingdom of 
God as a whole, supplementary to the existing 
religious agencies, and is designed to strengthen 
and promote the unity of believers. This accounts 
to a gi'eat extent for the good-will shown to the 
Moravians by those who know the disinterested 
nature of their labours, and the catholicity of their 
spirit. Had there been more denominationalism, 
no doubt a larger numerical increase would have 
resulted, but it would have meant the loss of that 
kindliness of mutual feeling which has marked the 
Church's relationship to other Christian communi- 
ties. 

(h) Education . — Another Moravian characteristic 
is the educational system, officially recognized and 
regarded as belonging to the Church’s work and 
resj)onsibility. Love of education, and enthusiasm 
for it, formed a part of the inheritance which had 
come down from the d^s of the Unitas. It was 
held that, just as the Church had its mission to 
the heathen, who had never heard the gospel, so 
had it also a mission to the young to ground and 
train them in its divine precepts. To carry this 
out was a priceless privilege ordained of God, to be 
undertaken with prayer, and to be done for Him. 
In this spirit numerous boarding - schools were 
opened in Germany, Holland, England, Switzer- 
land, and America; many of them have become 
famous, not only on account of the education given, 
but also by reason of the pupils who have gone forth 
from them, men distinguished in almost every call- 
ing and rank of life. The standard was high ; and, 
if in many cases the discipTme was strict, it was 
always blended with the kindly influences of a 
distinctly Christian atmosphere. 

(c) Mis^ruiry zeal . — The third, and the most 
characteristic, feature of Moravianism is its mis- 
sionary zeal. Never since the beginning of the 
work m 1732 has this waned ; the Church has sent 
forth its sons and daughters in an unbroken stream, 
in some cases through five generations of the same 
family. Most of its congregations have their re- 
presentatives in the missions, and through these 
living links the bond of sympathy with the foreign 
field is maintained. The Church’s energies flow 
largely along this channel, in support of what 
repre^nts, and is felt to be, its God-appointed 
work in the present as much as in the past, a glory 
that has not faded. Hence the surprisingly Targe 
number of Moravian missionaries in proportion 
to the membership ; and also the relatively high 
standard of financial support. Whilst in the Iho- 
testant Churches at large the proportion of mission- 
aries to members is about 1 to 5000, among the 
Moravians it is 1 to 60. These are the words of 
J. R, Mott on the subject : 


* If members of the Churches in Great Britain and America 
g^vd in like proportion [as the Moravians], then the Missionary 
contributions would aggr^ate over £12^000,000 per annum 
instead of some £3,000,000. And if they went out as Missionaries 
«b'^’.'’1d have a force of nearly 
: ■ - ■■ ■• ‘A "! -1 i*-, -A' ■« i; «» x'*'‘Jy more than the number 

M.- •. .r , • t - d X- •' '•'Nkr» to achieve the evan^felisa- 

, ■■■! c! I. , I .j: i’-rt 'j '• • : Tori Ecumenical Mission^ 
ary Con/ereneCt New York, 1900, i. 97). 

The work abroad has to a great extent been 
among primitive races, some of them now approach- 
ing extinction, in out-of-the-way parts, in lands 
that are peculiarly unpromising and uninviting, 
and that have been neglected by every one else. 
These have been taken up by the Moravians in 
accordance with Zinzendorfs early desire and deter- 
mination, when, as a school- boy, he established 
among his companions the so-called ‘ Order of the 
Mustard Seed,’ for the purpose of seeking the con- 
version of the heathen, having in mind ‘ especially 
such as others would not trouble themselves about.’ 
Thus the Moravian Brethren were the pioneers in 
work among the lepers, first in the Cape Colony, 
where as early as 1818 a missionary and his wife 
cut themselves off from their fellow-Europeans, 
and settled down in a lonely valley among the poor 
outcasts, in order to care for their bodies as well 
as their souls. The result was remaikable, for 
within six years over 90 of the lepers were converted 
and baptized. Afterwards the work was continued 
on Robben Island, a sandy stretch lying off Cape 
Town ; and stUl later a spacious hospital has been 
built outside the walls of Jerusalem, where the aim 
is to gather all the lepers of Palestine, and to alle- 
viate the sull'erings caused by this dread disease. 

Continuous expansion has marked the missionary 
enterprise of the Church, till now it is to be found 
in every continent. The fields are as follows : 
Labrador, Alaska, California, the \V. Indies 
(Jamaica, St. Thomas, St. John, St. Croix, Antigua, 
St. Kitts, Barbadoes, Tobago, Trinidad, San Do- 
mingo), the Mosquito Coast, Nicaragua, Demerara 
(British Guiana), Surinam (Dutch Guiana), S. 
Africa, East and West, Nyasa and Unyamwezi 
(in German E. Africa), W. Himalaya, and N. 
Queensland — 14 different countries, 343 stations, 
with 1303 preaching places. The workers include 
367 European and American missionaries, among 
them doctors, educationists, deaconesses, etc., 48 
ordained native ministers, 459 native evangelists, 
1663 native helpers ; with a total of 107,379 souls 
in their care. The annual expense amounts to 
£114,000, exclusive of the Leper Home, which 
costs an additional £1500 per annum. Mission 
colleges exist in England, Germany, America, 
the W. Indies, and S. Africa; hospitals in 
Labrador, Jerusalem, Surinam, and Kashmir, 
where Zenana work is also carried on. 

The above figures, if not large in themselves, are 
strikingly so when compared to the size of the 
home Church. This consists of the continental 
congregations, in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
France, Denmark, Russia, Sweden, and Norway ; 
the British province (England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales); and the American provinces. North 
and South. The last-named have 134 congrega- 
tions; in Great Britain there are 45, and on the 
Continent 30 — or 74, if the Diaspora centres are 
included. A joint undertaking of the whole 
Church, apart from the foreign enterprise, is the 
evangelization of the lands of its birth and early 
history, viz. Bohemia and Moravia. Work among 
the young is carried on in both day and boarding- 
schools ; the home Sunday schools number 179, 
and have 23,000 scholars ; abroad there are 189 
schools, with 1430 teachers, and over 25,000 
scholars. In England an agency known as the 
Baral Mission works on lines somewhat similar to 
the Diaspora on the Continent. 

3 . Worship. — The worship of the Church com- 
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bines the liturgical element with a large m^ure 
of freedom in extempore prayer — a blending of 
order and liberty. The British Book of Worship 
includes two liturgies for public service, an alter- 
nate form of prayer, a confession of faith, and 
formularies for the baptism of infants and of 
adults, for confirmation, ordination, marriage, and 
burial — and combined \vith these is a newly-revised 
collection of hymns of all ages. It is the latest 
successor of the first Protestant hymn-book ever 
issued. The Church’s ritual is marked by sim- 
plicity and directness of purpose, due largely to a 
wise caution in the use of symbolism, and also to 
a dislike of whatever would serve to quench the 
spiritual impulse of the moment. A stately dignity 
marks the special services and the doxolo^es in 
\ise at the consecration of bishops and the ordina- 
tion of ministers. The same applies in a measure 
to the confirmation service, which, as in the Greek 
Church, is not considered an exclusively episcopal 
function, but raa 5 ’ be performed by a presbyter. 
At all these serWces the surplice is worn, as well 
as at the administration of the sacraments. The 
Apo.stIe 3 ’ Creed is in use as representing the oldest, 
simplest, and most generally accepted expression 
of the faith of Christendom ; and in addition a 
special confession, based on that compUed by 
Imther and made up mainly of a connected 
sequence of Scripture passages, is recited on the 
great Church festivals, sucli as Easter, Whitsunday, 
etc. In it the Trinitarian belief of the Church finds 
marked emphasis — the Fatherhood of God, the 
Creator of all things and the Author of salvation ; 
the redemptive and mediatorial work of the Son in 
His perfect humanity, the ‘ Lamb of God ’ once 
slain, now risen and glorified ; the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit, ‘ Who proceedeth from 
the Father, and horn our Lord Jesus Christ sent 
after that He went away . . . that He should 
abide with us for ever.’ 

4. Doctrine. — The main points of doctrine as 
held and taught are defined in the Church Book 
under the following heads: the doctrine of the 
total depravity of human nature ; the doctrine of 
the love of God the Father ; the doctrine of the 
real Godhead and the real humanity of Jesus 
Christ ; the doctrine of our reconciliation unto 
God and our justification through the sacrifice of 
the Cross ; the doctrine of good works as the 
evidence of faith ; the doctrine of the fellowship 
of believers ; the doctrine of the Second Coming 
of the Lord ; and the doctrine of the Headsl^ of 
Christ over the Church, w liich is His Body. Thus 
in e.ssence the theological position is that of the 
Nicene Creed, the XXXIX Articles, the Augsburg 
and the Westminster Confe.ssions ; but, since no 
one Creed can be said to be a complete statement 
of the whole range of Christian dogma, liberty is 
allowed for difference of inew in non-essentials. 
The Holy Scriptures are regaided a.s the only rule 
of faith and conduct, the b.a.si.s of all teaching, and 
the final court of appeal. More stress is laid on 
Cliristian life and ch.aracter than on perfect agree- 
ment of opinion. Devotion to Chri.st, .and personal 
union with Him, form the foundation of the 
Brotherhood. The Church ha.s kept itself free 
from anything approaching sectarian peculiarities 
of doctrine, and this bec.aiise it came out from 
Borne on the broad ground of gospel truth and 
liberty, and did not separate itself from any other 
Ev’angelical Church. 

5 . Constitution and government. — The con.stitu- 
tion and government of the Church, which at one 
time was something of an oligarchy, i.s now e.ssenti- 
ally democratic, as may be seen from the fact that 
in the Gener.al Synoil, which meets every six years 
.and controls the funds and the work of the entire 
body, the elected members outnumber those who 


have a seat in virtue of their office. The same 
applies to the provincial synods, and also to the 
authorities of the individual congregations. The 
principle at work in Church affairs is that of ‘ the 
government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people,’ under the sole headship of Christ. 
The bishops have no administrative powers on 
account of their position, though, as a matter of 
fact, a bishop is almost invariably the president of 
the board of elders which directs the work of each 
province. These boards are elected by synod, 
the members holding office only during the inter- 
synodal period ; they are responsible to the synod 
for their administrative doings. The foreign 
missions, as the concern of the whole Church, 
stand under the management of an international 
mission board, on which each of the home pro- 
vinces, as well as the foreign field, is represented. 
This has at present its seat in Hermhut, though 
it might just as well be located anywhere else. In 
addition there is a general directing board of the 
Unity, which has to see to the carrying out of the 
principles laid down by the General Synod in 
regard to constitution, doctrine, worship, orders, 
congregation rules, and discipline. It exercises 
also the functions of a court of appeal ; it summons 
the General Synod, and acts as the standing repre- 
sentative of the Church in its entirety. 

All appointments in the ministry are made by 
the directing boards of the respective provinces; 
each congregation is entitled to suggest names for 
the filling of a vacancy, and each minister has the 
right to accept or decline a call sent to him. The 
different provinces make their own arrangements 
for the training of their students, whilst in all the 
various colleges the standard is equally high. The 
normal course includes the work necessary for a 
University Degree in Arts, which each student is 
expected to gain ; then follows a three years’ study 
of theology. As a rule, some period is devoted to 
teaching in the boarding-schools. Later on conies 
ordination, in tbe first instance as a deacon when 
acting as assistant minister; and, on being ap- 
pointed to a separate charge, a second ordination 
admits to the presbyterate. Thus the Church 
possesses and combines within itself many of the 
features which in other cases separate some of the 
larger religious bodies. Its orders are strictly epi- 
scopal, for only bishops can ordain, but its govern- 
ment is Presbyterian. Its teaching is distinctly 
evangelical, though no formal subscription to any 
specific Creed is demanded, or expected, from 
ministers or members. The individual conscience 
is bound by no formularies ; the bond of union lies 
not so much in a common Confession as in the 
exercise of mutual love as the supreme mark of 
discipleship. Infant-baptism and confirmation are 
practi.sed ; at the Holy Supper the wafer is gener- 
ally used ; the Church seasons are observed with 
very special stress on the .services of Holy Week 
.and Easter. In some of the.se ohserv.ances there is 
.a marked element of ritual, hallowed by the usage 
and tradition of past centurie.s ; but at tbe same 
time the Chnreli is as free from the bondage of 
form and ceremony as it is from all sacramen- 
tarianism. 

The whole body, scattered over the world’s 
surface, on the Continent, in Great Britain, in 
America, and in the 14 mission-fields, is still an 
organic Unity, each portion maintaining its own 
national oiiaracteristics, the Germans attached to 
their German ways, the English and Americans 
equally loyal to their own country’s interests 
and customs. Jointly tliey form an international 
brotherhood, composed of men of many races and 
differing opinions, all banded together, not to pro- 
pagate any special system of church government, 
or any kind of ritual, or any particular point of 
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doctrine, but to evidence and promote the oneness 
of believers in Christ, and to prove the possibility 
of a union, organic as well as spiritual, which rises 
above all barriers of nationality and opinion. The 
Moravian Church does not work in opposition to 
any other evangelical Church, nor does it seek to 
increase its membership by any system of prosely- 
tizing. Its aim is to gather into the fold of Christ 
those who are stOl outside, and then to further 
that growth in grace and that fruitfulness of 
service which are the divinely appointed means 
for the spread of the Kingdom of God among the 
children of men. It is above all else a missionary 
and a union Church. 

LiTRRATTmE. — i. AUCIE^TT CHURCH. — Antoa Gindely, Gesch. 
der Mhmiscken Briidery Prague, 1857-58; Jaroslav Goll, 
Quellen zur Geseh. der bbhmiscTien Briidery do. 1878-82 ; E. de 
Schwelnita, Hist, of the Unitas Fratrum^ Bethlehem, Pa., 
1885 ; J. T. Muller, IHe dexUschen Katechismen der bohmischen 
Brdder, Berlin, 1S87. 

ii. Renewed Church. — David Crana, Ancient and Modem 
Hist, of the Brethren, Eng. tr., London, 1780 ; A. G. Spangen* 
berg, Life of Count Zi)i 2 endorf, Kng. tr., do. 1836; J. E. 
Hutton, Hist, of the MoraHan Church^, do. 1909 ; G. Wauer, 
Beginnings of the Brethren's Church in England, do. 1901 ; 
E. R. Hass4, The Moravians (‘ Leaders of Revival ’ Series), do. 
1912, and Count Zhizendorf (in preparation) ; J. E. Hatton, 
Hist, of Moravian Missions (in preparation); J. T. Hamilton, 
Hist, of the Moravian Church, Bethlehem, Pa., 1900,' and 
Hist, of the Missions of the Moravian Church, London, 1901 ; 
cf. also Bureau of the Census, Special Reports, ‘Religious 
Bodies : 1906,* Washington, 1910, ii. 494-499 ; and see art. 
Hussites. E. R. HaSS^. 

MORBIDNESS. — The term ‘morbidness’ as 
applied to moral and religious states of mind is 
popular rather than scientific. It designates par- 
ticularly any unduly depressed state connected 
with one’s moral or religious status. Little effort 
has been made thus far to discover a scientific 
differentia for reli^ous and moral disease or mor- 
bidness. One author, ‘ essaying a moral pathology, 
treats largely of ordinary moral faults and classes 
as pathological even such habits as result from 
mistaken conceptions of the moral life. Here 
‘ pathological ’ loses all definite meaning ; as well 
might we class as morbid the misspelling of a word. 
On the other hand, neurologists and medical 
writers tend, on the whole, to limit moral and 
religious morbidness to certain phenomena of the 
Insanities, such as the delusion that one is God or 
Jesus Christ, or that one has committed the un- 
pardonable sin. While it is difficult to differen- 
tiate between sanity and insanity, a useful mark 
of the insane is that they are incapable, for the 
time being at least, of fulfilling their soci.il 
functions. Thus, all the Insanities are cases of 
moral inability and, in this sense, of moral mor- 
bidness. 

There is, however, a broad expanse of moral 
morbidness that is neither insanity, on the one 
hand, nor, on the other, mere deflexion from a 
moral ideal through erroneous thinking or through 
the comuion instinctive impulsions. The best 
example is the moral distortions frequently found 
among adolescents. Under the stress of the neural 
and intellectual re-organization that is going on 
at this period of life, the following types of mor- 
hidnes.s are not uncommon. 

(1) Excessive or minute introspection of one’s 
desires, motives, or choices, often with the applica- 
tion of excessively severe standards to one’s .self. 
In religions communions that emphasize such 
experiences as conversion, regeneration, and the 
witness of the Spirit, this introspection often con- 
sists in a search for signs of the divine presence or 
of divine operations within one’s soul. 

(2) Hypersensitiveness to moral and religious 
situations and distinctions. To be wrong at ail is 
to be heinous ; only perfection is really good — this 
i.s the attitude of mind. This is what is often 

1 A. E. Giles, Moral Pathology, London, 1395. 


called ‘morbid conscience.’ The victim of it is 
likely to put absurd emphasis npon the exact 
performance of trifles that seem to be duties. 
Habitual self-condemnation or censoriousness 
towards others may also appear. 

(3) A passion for certitude, and refusal to live 
by the ordinary, commonsense assumptions, prob- 
ahiliti&s, and ‘rule o’ thumb’ devices of mature 
practicality. Sometimes a sense of uncei’tainty 
becomes almost an obsession. The victim feels 
uncertain, for instance, whether he has locked the 
door, although he knows, in the ordinary sense of 
‘ knowledge,’ that he has done so. So, also, he 
may feel that he ought or ought not to do a 
certain thing, although he understands, in a way, 
that his feeling is unreasonable. 

(4) Feverish or self-annihilating devotion to a 
person, a cause, or an ideal. Here morbidness 
consists partly in emotional excess, partly in the 
egregions self-assertion upon which the supposed 
sublimity of self -obliteration depends. 

(5) In the four types thus far named we behold a 
sort of psychical congestion and soreness. A fifth 
type displays the opposite — insensibilit\' and failure 
to function in the presence of normal stimuli. 
Callousness towartls the pains and pleasures of 
others and lack of a sense of obligation are its 
marks. In less extreme cases the callousness 
appears only in spots, as towards some one person, 
human interest, or kind of duty. 

These adolescent twists illuminate the whole 
subject of moral and religions morbidness. For, 
if the five types be broadly interpreted, they will 
he found to cover all cases of such morbidness at 
whatever stage of life. Here we have over- and 
under-sensitiveness, excess of action and defect of 
it, excess and defect of introspection, over- and 
under-cantion, and disproportion in thinking. 
This is not normal or healthy, yet it includes no 
insane delusions and no such failure of practical 
adjustment as puts one outside the pale of social 
toleration. 

The causation of morbidness in the sense that 
now grows towards definiteness includes two 
factors: neural depression (or at lea.st lack of 
vitality), and some incidental experience that 
starts an unfortunate mental habit. The funda- 
mental facts with which we have to deal are excess, 
defect, and distortion of emotion. Not infrequently 
morbid jjersons cherish a conviction that their 
mental processes are r.itional rather than emo- 
tional even thougli observers easily discover the 
lack of emotional balance. Conduct, and what 
passes as reason, are alike determined by some 
congestion or sorene.ss, or by abnormal callous- 
ness. These emotional tendencies are primary 
psychical signs of neural conditions. The depres- 
sion may be a hereditary or temperamental trait, an 
incident of a disease, or the product of an internal 
irritant, of a drug, or of fatigue. The reason why 
morbidness occurs so frequently in adolescence is 
that the pubertal change and the consequent re- 
organization of liabits put extraordinary demands 
upon the nervous system. To this cause must be 
added the peculiar loads in school life, economic 
life, and social life that our occidental customs 
impose upon youth. Finally, in many cases sexual 
perversions and difficulties connected with the firm 
establishment of a healthy sexual life increa.se the 
tendencies to depression. In mature life the same 
general principles apply. Morbidness may safely 
be assumed, in practically all cases, to spring 
partly out of nerve depression, which, in turn, 
may have many causes. 

The last of the five adolescent types enumerated 
does not readily reveal its neural basis. Moral 
insensibility, indeed, may not seem to require any 
special neural ba.sis. May it not be a matter o'f 
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mere habit ? Habit miglit, perliaps, account for it 
in older persons, whenever a child or youth 
exhibits it, the pre'-uiujilion is that strength for a 
full social reaction is lacking. Let it be remem- 
bered that socialized conduct is an achievement 
that implies power to feel in particular ways, and 
to resist and organize impulses. In the games 
of children and youth ‘foul play’ is often simply 
the resort of individuals who have not sufficient 
muscular strength or mental power to hold their 
own wiiile playing the game according to the rules. 

I n social .situations that present stimuli of normal 
strength a child of normal powers will react 
- ociaily unless some positive counter training has 
preceded. Persistent unresponsiveness to social 
stimuli is strongly suggestive of constitutional 
weakne'- or of incidentally depressed vitality. 

But the neural basis of morbid moral and religious 
states i^ not nearly the whole explanation of them. 
Neural deprc- ion is generic rather than .specific; 
it puts consciouaiiess into a minor key, but it does 
not of itself construct the melody. The particular 
reaction depends upon particular stimuli and upon 
incidental as well as permanent subjective condi- 
tions. The .same neural background may be 
present in a person who worries about his soul’s 
salvation and in one who worries about his health. 
Further, habit play.s a leading rdle in the whole 
matter. A morbid reaction, once induceit in a 
period of weakness, may become fixed as a habit, 
and so persi.st even after the original neural depres- 
sion ha.s liecn partly or wholly removed. The 
relation beween moral and religious morbidness 
and neurasthenia is often close. In both we find 
a general background of neural depres.sion and a 
foreground of habitual ideas and practices, often 
highly systematized and therefore regarded as 
rational. 

gloomy theology or moral theory rarely, if 
ever, proiluces settled morbidness in the absence 
of predisposing nervous weakness or depression. 
Healthy and nervously strong persons, if they 
accept such doctrines at all, usually hold them in 
a theoretical way for the most part, or yield to 
their terrors only now and then when attention is 
specially directed to them. There is truth in the 
popular observation that, if men really believed in 
the grim theology that some of them profess, they 
would ■ go wild.’ The fact that, even in circles in 
which such theologies are accepted, men pursue 
and enjoy the common values of life, such as 
family, home, property, and social recognition, is 
direct evidence that any settled emotional realiza- 
tion of the prevailing belief dei>ends upon some- 
thing more than a set of idea.s. If, however, any 
individual in such a circle h.as a tendency to 
nervous weaknes.s, reliiriou.s instruction may easily 
become the decisive factor in producing morbidness 
of a serious kind. In the aggregate the spiritual 
havoc thus wrought is undoubtedly large, although 
the cases of it are scattered. It i.s nio.st unfortun- 
ate that among those who are susceptible to such 
injury are m.any persons whose sen.siliveness and 
tinenes.s of organization adapt them for high ta.sks. 
It is sometimes, no doubt, the possible prophet, 
poet, reformer, or thinker whose energies are fruit- 
lessly introverte l by .1. , u - h:. '.ii-iru. ti.-ii. 

LiTERiiraF.. — G. V.ir ii i..:t' / .r!l. ' . >■ ;. I Wn- 

zipien untl Patholo,. , Ihf ... -i' • . '. c-i, . , pp. 

2^-3i>3, ar^es against the new that relisrion as such is a 
morbid phenomenon. Josiah Moses, Patliol‘<yical Aspects nf 
Religions, Worcester, Mass., 1906, gives an extended analysis of 
religious extremes of various sorts. E. D. Starbuck, The 
Psyahologn of Religion, London, 1399, shows that convetsion is, 
in general! a normal rather than abnormal pbenomenon, chiefly 
of ^olescence (ch. xiii.), but he presents numerous cases of 
adolescent doubt, brooding, depression, and introspection (ch, 
xtU.X G. a. Coe, The Spiritual I.iJ'e, New York, 1900, sIot 
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ogy, Loudon, lS9a, is niit significant for our topic, A popular 


discussion of depressive states of the neurasthenic type will be 
found in E. Worcester and others. Religion and Med ieine. New 
York, 1908. .See also J. Bresler, Eeligionshygiene (p.amphlet), 
Halle, 1907. GEOEGE A. COE. 

MORDVINS.— I. Introduction and sources. — 

The Mordvins form a branch of the Finno-Ugrian 
race (cf. vol. vi. p. 22*’), and consist of two tribes 
called respectively the Erzii and the Moksha. Our 
knowledge of their ancient religion, coming, as it 
does, almost exclusively from a time when, in name 
at least, they had been converted to Christianity 
by the Russians, and when they could practise the 
rites of their earlier faith only in secret, is very 
scanty and defective. After the Mordvin people, 
as a whole, in consequence of the victory by which 
the Russians finally overthrew the Tatar khanate 
of Kazan (1552), had come under the sway of the 
conquerors, measures of a more or less violent 
nature were taken here and there to convert them, 
and were continued in the 17th century. It was 
not, however, till about 1740-50 that they came to 
submit en masse to the rite of Christian baptism, 
and the following decades witnes.sed the disappear- 
ance of the last vestiges of their heathenism. Yet 
for a long time their conversion was, in the main, 
a merely nominal change, and, accordingly, even 
in quite recent times the exploration of remote 
districts has yielded much valuable material for 
the elucidation of their ancient religion. 

Our earliest information on the subject comes 
from an Italian traveller, G. Barbaro, who visited 
the di.strict now called Eastern Russia in 1446, and 
who gives a short account of how the victim was 
dealt with in the horse-sacrifice of the Moksha 
tribe. The notes on the reliffion and sacrificial 
practices of the Mordvins made by N. Witsen, a 
Dutchman, at the close of the 17th cent, are alto- 
gether negligible ; nor can we gather much of value 
from the accounts of P. J. Stralilenberg, K. Muller, 
I. Lepechin, J. G. Georgi, and P. S. Pallas, in the 
18th century. -A more useful source (in spite of 
errors due to misapprehension) is the Russian MS 
written by a land-surveyor named Miljkovifi in 
1783, and .several times printed (most recently in 
Tautboi'skija Eparchialjitijja Vedomosti, no. 18, 
Petrograd, 1905, p. 81511'.). From the middle of 
the 19th cent, we find in Russian newspapers and 
periodicals (especially those of the provinces), as in 
other publications, sporadic notices and descriptions 
of local conditions. Accounts of a more general 
character have been given by Meljnikov, Mainov, 
.and Smirnov (cf. Literature at end). Meljnikov 
(writing c. 1850) draws his material mainly from 
MS sources ; but, as regards the ideas of the gods, 
deals with his data too freely, and adds imaginative 
embellishments. The same may be said of Mainov, 
who, some thirty years later, devoted himself to 
the investigation of Mordvin ethnography, and 
even travelled over the Mordvin district ; in many 
points he merely follows Meljnikov. A much 
more valuable production is that of Smirnov, who 
carefully utilizes the available literature as well as 
a number of MS sources, and also draws upon his 
own observations. The following account is based 
not only on the published .sources, but also upon 
collections made by the present writer among the 
Mordvins themselves, and the fairly abundant MS 
material subsequently forwarded by native Mord- 
vins to the Finno-Ugric Society in Helsingfors ; it 
likewise draws upon some (in part very valuable) 
MSS dating from the middle of the 19th cent, and 
now in the keeping of the Imperial Geographical 
Society, or else deposited in the -Asiatic Museum 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, Petrograd. 
The latter group of MSS had been already used in 
I>.art, though very unscientifically, by ^Ieljnikov 
and Nfainov, 
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2. The dead. — Life after death was regarded as 
a direct continaation of earthly life. The departed 
in their graves live and occupy themselves in much 
the same way as they did upon earth — hence the 
articles required by them were placed beside their 
bodies in the grave. In death as in life kith and 
kin are still together, so that the graveyard is the 
counterpart of the village ; there is no realm of the 
dead in a universal sense. From the graveyard 
the human-like shades come forth to visit the 
living. Each family worships its own dead, the 
foremost and mightiest of whom is the first who 
was buried in the particular graveyard, i.e. the 
progenitor of the family (together with his wife), 
who was often still spoken of by his own name and 
was honoured with the title of ‘ ruler of the grave- 
yard ’ (kalmon' kirdi). The prevailing idea seems 
! o be that this progenitor should not belong to too 
remote a past ; thus among certain Erza Mordvins 
in the government of Saratov, who migrated 
thither some 200 or 250 years ago, the earliest 
ancestors to whom worship is accorded are posi- 
tively stated to have been the first settlers — the 
memory, and thus also the worship, of the earlier 
generations having faded away. Festivals in 
honour of departed individuals are celebrated 
during the first year after death — one immediately 
after burial, and others at specified times, as, e.g., 
six weeks, or the fortieth day, after death, from 
which time onwards the shade of the dead becomes 
more closely attached to the corpse in the grave, 
while prior to that time it lingers chiefly in its 
former home or, it may be, in places which the 
living person had been accustomed to visit. At 
this festival the previously deceased members of 
the family are believed to be in attendance, and 
are implored to take the newly departed into their 
midst. 

General festivals for all departed ancestors 
{pokitSat babat, ox at' at babat, ‘ gremdfathers and 
grandmothers’ [ = ancestors]), again, are celebrated 
at least twice a year, in spring and antumn 
(latterly the dates of both the individual and the 
general festivals were for the most part brought 
into accordance with those of the commemorative 
celebrations appointed by the Russian Church). 
The ancestors are invited in due form to a feast in 
the village, the several houses of the family -group 
being taken in rotation for this banquet of the 
living with the dead. According to a tradition 
from the beginning of the 17th cent., joint festivals 
for the dead were in an earlier period held by larger 
family-groups or clans also at intervals of some 
fifty years. Formerly, animal - sacrifices were 
offered at the celebrations, and the ceremonies 
connected with them contain features that seem to 
point to a still earlier practice of human sacrifice. 
The living approach the ancestors with prayers 
and gifts in all circumstances in which, as they 
think, they require the help of these ancestors 
either for their own benefit (particularly in cases 
of illness, which may be sent by the ancestors 
themselves, if angered) or in order to injure others. 
Moreover, at the sacrificial feasts which are held 
by the community in honour of the (nature-) gods, 
the ancestors are in some districts conjoined with 
these as objects of worship, being invoked in the 
payers immediately after the deities, and besought 
tor the same earthly blessings — success in tillage 
and cattle-rearing, good fortune, and health. The 
dead, when thus present by invitation, are welcome 
guests, from whose benignity all good things may 
be expected— though at the close of the festival, 
it is true, they are driven away, sometimes with 
threats — hut, when they appear on their own 
initiative, they are greatly feared, especially as 
causing disease. Peculiar terrors are excited by 
the de^ who perish by accident — e.g., by drown- 


ing — or who for other reasons have not received 
proper burial, as also by those who die without 
surviving kindred ; such unfortunates are, accord- 
ingly, attended to only in the festivals for their 
own ancestors. 

In connexion with the ceremonial of this 
ancestor-worship, special mention must be made 
of the fact that at the festivals for deceased indi- 
viduals, according to some older accounts, a wooden 
image or a doll representing the dead was set on 
the bench by the festal table ; subsequently this 
was replaced by articles of clothing belonging to 
him. At these festivals, however, the departed 
has also a living representative, a person of the 
same sex and of about the same age, who acts his 
part, and is treated by those present as if he were 
the deceased. He presents himself in the clothes 
of the dead, and frequently is conducted from the 
graveyard, and then, at the end of the feast, taken 
back to it. According to some accounts, he never 
speaks at all, but partakes heartUy of the banquet, 
and receives the tokens of respect accorded by 
those present. Other accounts inform us, how- 
ever, that he carries on an active conversation 
with them : he tells them of the life of the under 
world, and of those who have gone there before 
him ; he gives them good counsel, admonishing 
them to live in unity, to abstain from theft and 
excessive drinking, to look well after their cattle, 
and the like ; he blesses man and beast, settles 
disputes regarding inheritance, etc. 

According to some authorities, the dead, during 
their existence in the grave, undergo a second 
experience of death, passing thereby ‘ into a liigher 
state,’ in which they no longer maintain direct 
relations with those living upon the earth, but 
have intercourse only with those who have died 
once, and through the latter alone influence the 
fortunes of the living. 

Although the ancestors are worshipped and 
invoked like the gods, and to some extent con- 
jointly with them, the two classes are, neverthe- 
less, rigidly distinguished from each other. Still, 
there seem to be cases where the people have quite 
forgotten the human origin of a dead person whom 
they worship, and he is invoked as a ‘ god ’ {pas). 
Among the Erza in the governments of Kazan and 
Samara we find a deity called Staka pas, ‘the 
heavy god,’ who is honoured with special sacrificial 
festivals, and is entreated not to launch ‘his 
heaviness’ {i.e. evil generally) upon the people. 
In some parts a divine pair bearing various proper 
names — e.g.. Onto and Bonto (who are popularly 
supposed to be husband and wife) — are invoked by 
the epithet of Staka pas, while elsewhere the 
‘ heavy god ’ is addressed in the sacrificial prayers 
also as Kan pas, Kuvan pas, and regarded as living 
‘ in the black earth.’ The word kan, the significa- 
tion of which is now unknown to the people at 
large, is simply the Tatar kan, ‘prince,’ so that 
kan pas means ‘ the god-prince ’ ; kuvan, again, is 
in aU likelihood traceable to the Turkish princely 
title kagan in its Chuvash or Bulgar phonetic form 
kogan or kugan (with o or u instead of the common- 
Turk. a), which, though it has not come down to 
us, would correspond perfectly to the Mordvin 
kuvan. As the Mordvins, in part at least, were 
at one time among the subject peoples of the 
Volga Bulgars, the ancestors of the Chuvashes of 
to-day, we may be permitted to conjecture that 
the ‘ heavy god ’ was originally the spirit of a high 
Turkish ruler ; similarly, the other heavy gods, 
such as Onto, etc., perhaps represent native pirnces 
of a bygone age. 

With the Mordvin cult of the dead is probably 
connected in some w^ also the worship of the 
deity or spirit called Keremet (Erza) or Keramat, 
Keramad (Moksha), a name of Chuvash origin (in 
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the Chuvash tongue of to-day, Kiramat, originally 
an Arab. word), .\raong the Mordvins this deity 
l)ears the title soltan, salMa, which is obviously 
the same as the Arabo-Tiirkish sultan. What is 
told of him among the Mordvins is meagre and 
inconsistent. Among the Moksha, according to 
an early account, he was a deity of great prestige 
and power, and stiperior to all others in his in- 
Ihience ujMn everyday life — in no sense a malign 
spirit, like Keremet among the Cheremisses. 
Although he bears a name of foreign origin, and 
was regardeel by the Moksha as ‘ bom and bred 
with the earth’ — a fact which shows that the 
people had no idea of his human origin — it would 
seem, nevertheless, that his worship contains 
certain elements of a former native hero-cult. In 
the legal proceedings of the community oaths are 
taken in the name of Kerarniit, and it is believed 
that he punishes those who are guilty of crime. 

3. Nature. — (n) Air and sky. — In the Erza tribe 
the ileity of the sky is called Vere-pas, i.e. ‘^the 
god who is above.’ We also find mention of Ski- 
pa.s and Niske-pas or Niske, the latter of whom, 
while now identified by some of the Erza with 
Vere-pas, was originally in all likelihood a distinct 
god (probably of foreign origin). In a number of 
ancient MSS the name Niske occurs in the form 
Ineske, whence it appears that the name is really 
a synthesis of ino, ‘^great,’ and the first element in 
the divine name Ski-pas just mentioned. Ski, 
again, is a participle of an obsolete verb ika-, 
meaning ‘ bear,’ ‘ procreate,’ so that Ski-pas signi- 
fies literally. ‘ the generative god,’ ‘ procreator-god,’ 
and Niske, ‘the great, procreator.’ The sky-god 
of the Moksha is called Skaj — a name correspondmg 
exactly to the Erza Ski — or, with the addition of 
the term for ‘ go<l,’ which among the Moksha is still 
found in the more primitiveAissyllabic form^xinos, 
Skabavas (also Skabas and Skaibas), which accord- 
ingly corresponds in form with the ErzS Ski-pas. In 
the prayers he receives the designation Varda, ‘ he 
who is above,’ or Ot's'u, ‘ the great one ’ (see above, 
the explanation of the Erza name Niske). The 
Erzk Niske or Niske-pas has a consort nameil 
Niske-ava, ‘ Mother Ni«ke,’ who is worshipped at 
any rate by women in their homes (she is now 
otten identified with the Virgin Maiy, the Theo- 
tokos) ; he has also two daughters, Kastargo and 
Vezorgo, while in the songs we likewise hear of a 
son. Among the Moksha the wife of the sky-go<l 
i.s, so far as is known, mentioned, along with a 
daughter, only in a single >ong, where she is 
< alled Skabas-ava, ‘ Mother Skaba.s.’ Strahlenberg 
states that the highest deity of the ‘ Mordvins’ (by 
which term he obviously means the Erza tribe) is 
•fumishipas ; in the first portion of his name, jumi, 
we have perhaps a cognate form of the Cheremiss 
term Jumo, applied to both the sky-god and the 
sky, and of the stem in the Finnish /uTruifa, ‘god,’ 
while the second element i.s either equivalent to 
.Si-pa.s, ‘ sun-god,’ or, more probably, an incorrect 
form of Ski-pa.s (.see above). 

Among the Mordvins generally the sky-god ranks 
as supreme among the gods, and to him must 
frequently be ottered the first sacrifice and prayer. 
It may be noted, however, that, according to a 
report from the middle of the 19 th cent., the 
Moksha, or at least part of them, did not ofl'er 
sacrifice to Skaj at all, but simply, at the beginning 
of everj' sacrificial festival, addressed him with a 
brief prayer for protection. 

A special deity of thunder, who is wor.shippeil in 
the communal sacrificial feasts, is found among the 
Erza. He is named Pur’glne (lit. ' thunder ’), or 
Pur'gine-pas (‘the god Thunder,’ ‘thunder-god’), 
and the worshippers beseech him to send a bene- 
ficial rain, but not the noisome hail ; his figure h.as 
been strongly infinence.i by that of the prophet 


Elijah in popular Russian belief. Among the 
Moksha thunder is called at/ am, a derivative ot at’ a, 
‘grandfather,’ ‘old man,’ and this, together with 
the fact that the rainbow is termed at'am-jonks 
ijonks^'how,’ ‘cross-bow’), seems to indicate that 
the Moksha also personified thunder, though the 
imperfect sources certainly say nothing of a 
thunder-cult among them. 

In the prayers and elsewhere the sun as well as 
the moon is designated a god {pas, pavas), viz. 
Tsi-pas (Erza), Si-bavas (Moksha), ‘ the god sun,’ 
‘ sun-god,’ and Kov-baa, Kov-bavas, ‘ the god 
moon,’ ‘ moon-god.’ Special oblations are accorded 
to the sun at the sacrificial feasts. The worship of 
the moon seems to involve no more than that, 
when a person first descries the new moon, he bows 
before it with a prayer for good health, and 
promises it a whole (i.e. uncut) loaf. The morn- 
ing and the evening glow are invoked , with Russian 
proper names attached to the terms, almost ex- 
clusively ■ ' ' ■■ as ‘ moming-glow 

Mariya,’ ■ ■ ■ . ’ — and were prob- 
ably deri ■ mulae themsdves, 

from the I! . ■ 1 this the spirits of 

midday and midnight, and others of similar char- 
acter, which are likewise designated by Russian 
proper names in tbe magic formnl®. 

Among the deities of the sky should perhaps be 
included a goddess styled Az6r-ava, ‘ mistress,’ 
who, in addition to Keramat, was once highly 
revered among the Moksha, at least in some 
districts. She was said to dwell ‘in the high 
place, in the upper parts of the atmosphere,’ and 
bore the epithets ‘ rain-bringer ’ and ‘com-be- 
getter’ ; she seems, however, to have been rather 
closely related in some way to Keramfit, as in the 
local law-courts oaths were taken in her name and 
in his (see above). Here, too, may be mentioned 
an obscure goddess named Ange-pate or Ange-pate 
pas {pate, more correctly pat' a, mean.s ‘ elder 
sister ), who is said in one MS to liave been wor- 
.shipi>ed among the so-called Teryuchans (Russian- 
ized Erza in the government of Nijni Novgorod), 
but is otherwise unknown. 

The name Ujsud or Ujvfis’id — a word of obscure 
origin — is used among the Moksha to denote a host 
of spirits who move about in the upper atmosphere 
amid harmonious sounds (mingled, indeed, with 
inharmonious) and to whom girls make offerings 
of their hair. Should one who catches a glimpse 
of these spirits at once implore them to send him 
good fortune, he obtains his vd.sh, though at times 
their gift may be death. With this host may be 
compared the celestial spirit known among the 
Chuvashes as Kevak Xuppi, ‘ the gate of heaven ’ — • 
the personification of some luminous appearance : 
‘ when the g.ate of heaven opens, one obtains what 
one asks for.' 

In some districts the Mordvins worshipped the 
wind, mostly under the name of Varma-ava, 
‘mother wind,’ ‘wind-mother,’ both privately 
and at the communal sacrifices ; and in her divine 
(apacity she was specially implored not to damage 
the com and hay crops. Worship, with offerings 
of food, was accorded also to frost, usually as 
Moroz-at'a or Kelraeat'a, ‘old man fro,st,’'^but 
only within the hou.-e ; the ceremonial of this cult 
is manifestly of Russian origin, as is probably also 
the spirit itself. ^ 

(i) Earth, field, and grain. — Mastor-ava, 
niotht?r ejirth, 68.rth-nioth6r,’ 6specia,lly {imoiijx 
_Erza, appears as one of the most revered of 
deities, being often named, indeed, immediately 
aiter the sky-god ; thus in the songs we often find 
the set phrase, * First he bowed before the sky-god, 
and then before mother earth.’ At the communai 
sacrifices the Erz;i l>esought her to give them a 
•Aood harve^-t and to lie^tow good health upon the 
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tillers of the field. She seems sometimes to have 
home the epithet Mastor-pas, ‘ god earth,’ ‘ earth- 
god,’ although elsewhere Mastor-pas appears as a 
distinct (male) deity, whom people invoked in their 
imprecations to bring their enemies to destruction. 
The Moksha, too, had their Master-ava, ‘ mother 
earth,’ but in their official worship her place is 
taken by Paks'-ava, ‘ mother field,’ ‘ field-mother,’ 
or Paks'-az6rava, ‘field-mistress,’ ‘field-hostess,’ 
or, again, Nora-paks'a, ‘corn-field.’ Among the 
Erza there is little mention of the spirit of the 
tilled field ; here, along with ‘ mother earth,’ we 
find the place of that spirit usually taken by 
Norov-ava, ‘mother com,’ ‘corn-mother,’ also 
designated Norov-pas, ‘ the god (goddess) com,’ to 
whom, among the Moksha, corresponds S'or-ava 
(or sometimes Nora-ava), ‘ mother com ’ ; S'or-ava, 
however, is found mainly in the magic formulae 
and the songs. Each tilled field had its own 
particular spirits. For the meadow likewise thei-e 
was a special presiding spirit, called Nar-azerava, 

‘ mead-mistress,’ or the like ; but, as far as we 
know, she was not the object of a distmct cult, or, 
at most, she was presented before the hay harvest 
^^■ith a few pieces of bread, accompanied by a prayer 
for her protection. 

(c) Forest and tree. — The forest-sphit — each 
forest has one of its own — is usually designated 
Vir-ava, ‘ mother forest,’ ‘ forest-mother,’ and is 
now generally an evil-disposed being, whose charac- 
teristics (with the e.'cception of her sex and her 
large breasts) have been borrowed in detail from 
Ejesyj, the er^ forest-spirit of the Russians (on the 
Ljesyj see EBE iv. 628) ; she is not worshipped. 
According to our older records, however, the 
forest-mother, who among the Moksha is also 
known as Vir-az6rava, ‘forest-hostess,’ ‘forest- 
mistress,’ was a friendly deity, to whom hunters 
and those who gathered fmits, berries, or mush- 
rooms prayed for protection against wild beasts, 
serpente, and ill-luck of all kinds, and for success 
in their eflbrts, presenting her at the same time 
•with small oblations of food, drink, and money. 
Among the Moksha similar petitions are addressed 
also to Vir6-pavas, ‘the god forest.’ While, ac- 
cording to the extant sources, the forest-spirits 
were not worshipped at the communal sacrifices, it 
seems likely from certain reports that such ■w orship 
was paid to particular trees — oak, lime, birch, pine 
— which were entreated to grant prosperity to crops 
and cattle; we read, e.g., of Tumo-pas, ‘the god 
oak,’ ‘ oak-god,’ to whom were addressed prayers 
for rain. In the spells there is frequent mention 
of Cuvto-ava, ‘ tree-mother,’ who, as in the case of 
many other spirits, w'as asked to pardon some 
supposed injury unwittingly done to her — e.g., by 
a push — and wlio punished the offender by afflict- 
ing him with disease. 

Xd) Water. — The water-deity common to all the 
Mordvins is Ved-ava, Vedmastor-ava, ‘mother 
water,’ ‘ water-mother,’ kno-wn amon^ the Moksha 
also as Ved-az6rava, ‘ water-hostess,’ ‘ w^ater-mis- 
tress.’ She holds an important position in the 
cultus, principally as the spirit who presides over 
the fecundity of the earth, of w’omen, and of cattle 
— ^though, at least latterly, less as the sender of 
fish, probably on accoimt of the small importance 
of fishing as an industry. Each distinct body of 
water — nver, brook, lake, fountain, well — has its 
special presiding spirit, who may bear a more 
definite name — e.y., Rav-ava, ‘mother Volga,’ 
‘ Volga-mother,’ As-ava, ‘ mother fountain,’ etc. 
In the songs we find mention also of a ‘ sea-mother ’ 
(Mor'ava), probably of Russian origin ; with her 
should perhaps be identified the Ot's'uved-azfirava, 
‘sea-mistress’ {ot's'u-ved, lit. ‘great water,’ also 
‘ sea ’), of an older Moksha account, although our 
informant interprets her name as Ot's'u ved'- 


az£rava, ‘ the great water-mistress,’ i.e. as denot- 
ing a universal supreme ■w’ater-goddess, ‘ the ruler 
of all local waters.’ In an Erza sacrificial prayer 
we find Veden'-kan, ‘khan or prince of water,’ or 
Ved-kan, ‘water-prince’ (the sense of the word 
kan, which is of Tatar origin, is not known to the 
people generally) ; mention is made also of Lis'man' 
girde pas, ‘ the god who presides over the well.’ 
A special water-spirit is Ved-eraj, ‘water-dweller,’ 
or Vetsa-eraj, ‘ he who inhabits the water ’ ; there 
are, in fact, many such spirits ; they are malignant 
beings, who, like vampire spirits, lie in wait for 
newly-bom children, devour the grain that has 
been cursed by an enemy, etc. So far as we know, 
they are not worshipped. It is probable that 
these water - spirits, our information regarding 
whom is very meagre, were originally the souls of 
persons who had been drowned. 

(e) Fire . — Among the nature-spirits should also 
be included Tol-ava, ‘fire-mother,’ ‘mother fire,’ 
who is often named in magic formul® and in songs, 
but of whose public worship we know virtually 
nothing. 

4. House, court-yard, etc. ; the village. — The 

spirit of the dwelling-house b^rs various names. 
Among the Moksha it appears as Kud-azriava or 
Kudzi-azerava, ‘ house-mistress,’ ‘ house-hostess,’ 
and also as Knd-ava, ‘ house-mother,’ and Kudzi- 
pavas, ‘ house-god,’ ‘ the god house ’ ; while among 
the Erza we find Kudon'-tsin' pas, ‘ god of the 
house’ {tSi, Si or H being the analogue of kudo, 
kud, ‘house’), or Keren' sotskon' pas, ‘god of the 
lime-bark and the beams,’ ‘lime-bark and beam- 
god,’ sometimes (perhaps through a misunderstand- 
ing and corruption of the origmal name) Ker'an' 
somkon' pas, ‘the god of the hewn beam, or 
beams,’ and in some districts also Kudo-jurtava, 

‘ house-mother ’ (lit. ‘ dwelling-place-mother of the 
house’).' 

The dwelling-place as a whole, i.e. the court-yard, 
the dweUing-nouse, and its adjoining bundings, 
which the Mordvins designate by the name jurt, 
a word borrowed from the Tatar language, has a 
special spirit of its own, the Jurt-ava, ‘dwelling- 
place-mother,’ known among the Moksha also as 
Jurt-az6rava, ‘dwelling-place-mistress.’ This.spirit, 
especially among the Erza, has in many cases dispos- 
sessed the above-mentioned household-spirit in the 
proper sense, and taken its place ; in this capacity 
it is also called Kudo-jurtava (see above) by way of 
distinguishing it from Kardas-jurtava, ‘ dwelhng- 
lace-mother of the yard,’ and is represented as a 
warfish female being, or as a cat-like creature, 
which lives under the stove, being thus obv'iously 
connected with the Russian domestic spirit Domovoj 
(on which see EBE iv. 626 f. ), which likewise lives 
near the stove, and has the form of a dwarf or a eat. 
Common to all the Erza is a special spirit of the 
court-yard named Kardas-s'arko, ‘ court-s'orAo ’ (a 
word of obscure meaning in this connexion), who 

1 More particularly in the magic JormulsB we find a vast 
number ol domestic spirits, 9 t«a«i-personifications fflt various 
parts of and articles in the Ihing.room, and generally described 
as ‘mothers,’ ‘mistresses' or ‘rulers’— e.g., Patnakud-azCrava 
(MoksbaX ‘ stove-mistress,’ U§tuman' kirdi (Erza), ‘ ruler of the 
stove,’ Kenkk-ava, ‘ door-mother,’ etc. Among the Moksha 
KujgCrefi, and among the Erza ’T'r'amo, is a benevolent domestic 
sprite of dwarfish human form, who, however, is not worshipped. 
He brings to his master whatever of other people’s property the 
latter may desire, but a task must be set for him every night, 
else he will begin to carry his master’s goods to others. Those 
who wish to obtain such a spirit must keep an egg of a hen or a 
cock (!) from seven to twelve weeks in die armpit, remaining 
meanwhile under the floor ; it is then hatched out. It is also 
possible to kill this spirit. The name T'r'amo seems to be derived 
from the verb f'r'o, ‘to nourish,’ while Kujg6rf-s is probably a 
compound formed of kuj, ‘ serpent,’ and kores. ‘ owl,’ and thus 
originally meant ‘ serpent-owl ’ — ^though the Mordvins no longer 
think of it as having such a form. With this we may compare 
the fact that, e.g., among the Lithuanians the analogous spirit, 
the Kaukim (on which cf. URB iii. 696), is represented now as 
an owl and now as a fiery dragon ; cf. also the my th of the 
basilisk. 
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lives beneath a stone situated in the court, ^ and is 
generally represented as a male, though sometimes 
as a female. Among some of the Moteha we hear 
of a court-spirit named Koram-otVuna, ‘ the chief 
of the court,’ while others speak of a special spirit 
called Kaldas-ava, ‘ cattle 3 ’ard-mother.’ 

To these house- and court-spirits sacrifices are 
ottered by the individual family at stated seasons, 
and also on special occasions— the birth of a child, 
the birth of a cow’s first calf, etc. At the ie»iil 
tribunals held b.y the head of the household with 
his faiuilj', according to an early Moksha account, it 
was the practice to swear by the house- and the dwell- 
ing-place-spirits as well as by deceased ancestors. 
As jirotectors of the cattle we also find, sometimes 
even at the communal sacrifices, certain saints of the 
Russian Church — e. g. , ¥ rolla vrol (a distortion of two 
saints’ names, Flor and Lavr), sumamed Alasan'- 
-pas, ‘ horse-god,’ Nastasija (Russ. Anasta.sia), 
with the ej)ithet Reven'-pas, ‘ sleep-god(de.ss) ’ ; 
Miljkovic mentions also a ‘swine-god ’ (Tuon'-pas), 
etc. Moreover, the store-pit, the bathroom, the 
threshing ] lace, etc., had each its special presiding 
spirit, usually designated ‘ mother,’ or (among the 
Moksha) ‘mistress,’ ‘hostess,’ as, e.g,, Ban'-ava, 
‘bathroom-mother,’ or Ban'-azerava, ‘ hathroom- 
mistress,’ and on certain definite occasions offerings 
of food and drink were presented to these spirits. 
Likewise the bee-garden, sometimes forming part 
of the house-garden, sometimes situated in the 
forest, had its particular spirit : Neskgper-ava 
(Moksha), ‘bee-garden-mother,’ Neske-pas (Erza), 

‘ beehive-god,’ etc. Mention is made even of an 
alley- or lane-god (UTt's'a-pas). The village, too, 
had it.s spirit, named Vel-ava, ‘ villa<;e-mother,’ or 
Vel-azerava, ‘ village-mistress,’ or Vden'-pas, ‘god 
or goddess of the village ’ ; this spirit was wor- 
shipped at the communal sacrifices. 

5 - Evil spirits.— To this class belong the spirits 
called icy'l'na (‘Satan’; pi. Sajt’at), who dwell in 
marshe.s arid waters (especially in deep part.s), but 
also on diy land, in caverns. Thej' Ijeget children ; 
they ampear in various forms, including that of a 
fi.sh. In the Mordvin .spells thej' are found also as 
■servant.s of tlie wickerl earth-god Mastor-pas (see 
almve, p. 84.)'*). The Erz.i believe in a distinct 
spirit of curses, ‘ the ruler of the curse,' called Ert, 
‘cur.se,’ Ert-pas, ‘curse-god,’ ‘the god curse ’ (also 
Erks), and is anthropomorphically figured as hav- 
ing a wife and a large faiuil}'. Anotlmr evil spirit 
is .V)e.s', nr Javes' (Moksha), Eves', Evs' (Erza), 
called also Idem-eves' (irJem, ‘ fierce'), etc. Accord- 
ing to a Moksha account, this spirit and his wife 
inoduce sevent^'-seven children every year : everj' 
3 ’car, however, tlie whole family is killed bj- thunder 
except two, who in the folh)wing year beget other 
sevent.v 'even, and so on. The Erza seem to regard 
this spiiit as a wi'.kcd sipvccrer, who flies in the air 
a- a mct'jor. >u'iicr'PU' di-cases are personified, 
and aihlre'.seil a' ‘mother'; 'ome of these disease- 
spirit', too, are thought of as married people, 
while others take the form of chickens, etc, 

6. General observations on Mordvin mythologpy. 
— Among the ilordvins the personification of the 
deities (natiire-spirits) is of a very feeble character, 
especially in the cultus — a fact sigiiiilly atteste<l bj- 
linguistic usage, and more particularly by that <pf 
the sacrificial prrayers. Thu-s the ‘ rising and set- 
ting sun-god (god snn) ’ and ‘ the moon-god (god 
moon) w'ho move.s in a circle ’ are simply the snn 
and the nipjon in their visible form, but regarded as 
animate : in the sacrificial praj'er' there is nothing 
that would point to their personili'-ation, anil, while 
in the mythologj' the spin i' depicteil as a maiden 
and the moon a.s a man, thi' is probablj' due to 
foreign influence. N' i ir can the designation ‘ mother ' 


(ava), which — with the epithet kirdi, ‘ ruler ’ (feni. ), 
e.g., Mastoron' Kirdi hlastor-ava, ‘earth-mother, 
the ruler of the earth ’—is the general term of most 
frequent occurrence in the names of the deities, be 
regarded as implying the attribution of personality 
to any particular deity ; ' these ‘ mothers,’ in fact, 
are, especially in the sacrificial prayers, only the 
amorphous and indistinct ‘ souls ’ of natural objects, 
etc. ’Thus men ‘ dig ’ the earth-mother, and ‘ sow 
com in her ’ ; the field-mother — in place of whom 
the ‘ tUled field ’ is sometimes invoked — may ‘ be 
crushed by the horse’s foot,’ and ‘ carried away to 
another person’s field ’ ; the corn-mother, it is true, 
appears in a popular lyric as singing songs in the 
festive attire of a Mordvin woman, but this personi- 
fication is not long maintained, for in her song the 
corn-mother speaks of herself thus : ‘ I was sown 
in the morning twilight, reaped in the evening 
twilight, thrown into the granary in order to be 
brewed into small beer at Easter, and baked into 
pastriesat Christmas’ ; the ■water-mother ‘streams,’ 
or ‘ wells forth like silver ’ ; the fire-mother ‘ blazes, ’ 
and so on. So, too, with the household-spirit, we 
can still to some extent distinctly trace the original 
idea that it is the animate dwelling-house itself, 
or, in other words, the amorphous soul of the house. 
Thus we find it said in a Moksha magic prayer, 
‘Kud-azerava (‘house-mistress’), pardon him who 
built you and heats you ’ ; in an Erza petition of 
similar character we read, ‘ Kudo-jurtava (‘ house- 
mother), aboveis thj’ lime-bark [the roof is thatched 
with this], beneath are thy beams ’ ; while a parting 
utterance of a girl who has just been married runs, 
‘ Dear house [ = soul of the house], I have sojourned 
much in thy warm house.’ 

In conjunction with the spirits de.signated 
‘mothers’ {aval) and ‘mistresses’ or ‘ ho.ste.sse.s ’ 
{frzer-avat) are found the correlative (male) ‘old 
ones’ (at' at) and ‘lords’ or ‘hosts’ (nzMit) — e.g., 
'Ved-at'a, ‘water old one,’ Ved-az6r, ‘water-lord,’ 
Kud-at'a, ‘house old one,’ Knd-az6r, ‘house-lord.’ 
They are for the most part absent from the sacri- 
ficial praj'ers, belonging rather to the sphere of 
the magic formula; and of folklore, where .such 
ni.arried couples are even represented a.s having 
children. Here we have obviously a later develop- 
ment, perhaps not unconnected with ancestor- 
worship, in which male and female progenitors are 
generally named together as married pairs. It is 
only in the case of the god of the sky and the god 
of thunder that personification has reached a more 
advanced stage. Thece two deities are always re- 
presented as human-like figures, and it is mainly 
with them that the few myths current among the 
Mordvins have to do. Thus, the thnnder-go<l 
appears in the songs as the son-in-law of the sky- 
god Niske, while the latter, again, finds a wife for 
his son (of whom otherwise nothing has come down 
to us) in a Mordvin maiden whom he bears ly) to 
the sky in a silver cradle upon a chain. 'This 
myth-making process, which perhaps was to some 
extent due to foreign influence, docs not, however, 
appear in the worship — the sacrificial praj ers — at 
all, while among the Moksha the name of the skj-- 
god, the form of which certainlj' suggests personi- 
fication (Skaj, ‘ procreator ’ ; .see above, p. 844*), is 
alsoi ’ *’ ■ ■ '"the natural skj'—c.q., 

in tl ■ ■ ■ ?', ‘ the .skj- reddens.’ 

The ■■ ■ ■ ire as animate merely, 

but not personal, still tends to maintain its ground, 
and to impede the process of personification. 

Virtually no limits were set to the practice of 
ascribing life to in.animate things. In the magic 
formuhe we find th.at, e.g., plants, the claw of an 
otter, the handle of a pan, a distaff, a laundry 
Imetle (the last three are invmked by the magician 


1 The blood of sacrificial animals is allowed to run into the ' ^ Cf. the Mordvin name for the pupil of the e\e : 

CAV icy under this stone. i lit. ‘ej e-mother.’ 


9'duie-ava, 
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a£ his ‘elder sisters’), are all endowed with life, 
and their aid is sought to expel disease. 

It is manifest that, in the course of centuries, 
the religion and worship of the Mordvins have 
been affected by foreign (Aryan, Lithuanian, 
Turkish) influence, as is shown, for one thing, by 
a number of mythological terms — e.g., pavas, jms, 

‘ god ’ (cf. O. Ind. hhagas, O. Pets, haga), Pur'gine, 
the thunder[-god] (cf. Lkh. perkanas), Keramat 
( = Chuvash Kiramat), Sajt'an, an evil spirit (cf. 
Tatar Sajtan, Chuvash Sujttan) ; in later times 
they have also been greatly influenced by Russian 
popular beliefs, especially in ancestor- worship. 

7 . Worship. — Besides the oblations performed 
at home by the individual family, usually under 
the direction of the head of the household or his 
wife, and accorded mainly to the domestic spirits 
and to ancestors, every village community held its 
own sacrificial feasts, in which the participants 
frequentl}’ arranged themselves in groups corre- 
sponding to their families or clans. From certain 
reports and indications, however, it would seem 
that at an earlier time there were joint sacri- 
ficial festivals for larger districts. The places at 
which sacrifices were paid to Keramat appear to 
have been fenced in. On at least some of the 
sacrificial sites stood a simple building without 
rvindows, which, like the ordinary dwelling-house, 
was called kudo, and was used for religious 
purposes. The deities were not represented in 
material forms — the obscure indications of such 
likenesses found m Russian sources probably refer 
to representations of the dead. The ofierings com- 
prise all kinds of edible animals, from horses to 
fowls, while, as has already been said, allusions to 
an earlier practice of human sacrifice are not 
wholly absent from the_ tradition. Parts of the 
sacrificial animal — especially, but not exclusively, 
the inner parts — were presented to the deities, and 
in the sacrifices in honour of the dead the idea that 
the soul of the victim is to serve the dead person 
in his under- world life is brought out quite dis- 
tinctly. There are indications that the colour of 
the animal sacrificed corresponded with that of 
the natural phenomenon or the object worshipped, 
so that the earth-spirit received a black animal, 
and so on. The ceremonial of the sacrifices to the 
nature-deities sometimes included magical actions 
(analogous magic), while the form of the prayer 
used occasionally recalls that of a magic formula — ■ 
e.g., ‘ Sky -god, may the com prosper ! ’ The cere- 
monies have, on the other hand, been noticeably 
influenced by the cult of the dead ; thus, in the 
sacrificial feast, the sky-god, like the dead in 
the mortuary feast, had a human representative, 
who in his ste.a.l responded to the person praying. 

The notices regaraing the sacrificial priests show 
great divergences. According to some accounts, 
there were priests and priestesses — designated re- 
spectively m-at'a, ‘great old man,’ and im-baba, 
‘great old woman,’ among the Moksha — who held 
a life appointment, and who did duty also at 
marriages and in the legal proceedings of the 
community, whUe other reports indicate that they 
were selected for definite periods of longer or 
shorter duration. In addition to the designations 
just given, we find the following : at'a, ‘old man,’ 
voz-ot'a, meaning something like ‘sacrificing old 
man,’ oznit’s'a, ‘ he who r-acrifices or prays,’ ozni- 
bahj, ‘ the old woman who sacrifices or prays,’ and 
poki-baba, ‘great old woman.’ In some of the 
■sacrificial feasts ’ 00 th sexes took part, but there 
were also distinct festivals for males and females 
respectively. The public worship of the deities 
was connected in the closest way u ith agriculture, 
the principal emplojunent of the [leople, and also 
with the related industry of cattle-rearing, and 
the deities were specially besought to grant success 


in these. In the cult of the nature-deities there 
is no trace whatever of an ethical element, prayers 
being addressed to them for earthly boons alone ; 
but that element, a.s already indicated, does not 
seem to have been wholly absent from the cult of 
the dead, or from the worship of Keramat (and 
the obscure Azer-ava), and the spirits of the house 
and the homestead. 

8 . Magic. — From the sacrificial priest should 
be distinguished the sorcerer and sorceress, 
although there is certainly a suggestion that the 
priests were selected from the family or caste of 
the sorcerers. The latter are now usually desig- 
nated by a teiin borrowed from the Russian, viz. 
oroHja, vorazjd (Russ, vorozeja), but we find also 
a genuine native term, sodit's'a, sodaj, ‘he (she) 
who knows.’ These sorcerers prophesy; they dis- 
cover lost things ; they find out the causes of 
disease and all misfortune with the aid of forty- 
one (or forty) beans or other objects like beans, or 
by gazing into water freshly drawn from a well in 
the early morning, or by looking into the face of 
the person afflicted ; they cure diseases by magic 
spells and magic prayers conjoined with the ap- 
propriate oflerings, and among these prayers there 
IS a specially large number in which a spirit (e.g., 
the earth-mother) is solicited to pardon a pre- 
sumptive injury nnufittingly done to him by a fall, 
a push, etc., and punished by a visitation of disease 
or other calamity. Other l^ds of disease (disease- 
spirits) are driven out by threats and by magic 
practices, special magic formnl® serve to protect 
against the evil eye, and so on. Magic might, of 
course, be employed also to cause injury. 

The magic formulae and associated practices of 
the Mordvins show, on the whole, strong ertdence 
of Russian influence, or, to speak moie accurately, 
have for the most part been borrowed from the 
Russian people. 

Litxbatvbz. — Besides the writing cited in $ i, cf. P. 
Meljnikov, ‘Ocerki Mordvy,’ in Rueacij Vistnik, v. xxi. [18671; 
W. Mainov, ‘ '(^Journal 
de to aociete . . > 1 . , ' 1 , I, N. 

Smirnov, ‘ Me [ ‘ . * ■ < , ’ in Izcistija 

ObSieMva f • ■ 1 ',r. Kazan- 

skom ITniV’ ■ . • > ■, . ■■ 1 ; contains 

abundant i - ' • . ' Boyer, Les 

Populatiimz Jinnoises des bai&ins de to Volga H de id Kama, 
Paris, 1898, pt. ii.) ; H. Paasonen, ' Uber die ursprunglichen 
Seelenvorstellnngen bei den finniscb-ngrischen Volkem und die 
Benennungen der Seele in ihren Sprachen,’ in Journal da la 
sociiti fimw-ougrianne, xxvi. [1909] (also separately): V. J. 
Mansikke^ * Uber russische Zauberfonneln,’ etc. (with Fiimo- 

■ ■ ■ r ■: ■. 

o” ’ ' ’ , "r, 

xxxii. [19131 132-159; H. Paasonen, ‘Mythologisches,’ Etymo- 
logisches,’ ib. xxx^-. [1914) ; M. E. Evsevjev, ‘ Eratciny i dnigie 
religioznye obrady mordvy Penzenskoj mibernii,’ in Zivaja 
Starina, xxiii. [1914). H. PaASONEK. 

MORMONISM.— .See Saints, Lattek-Day. 

MOSQUE.— See Aechitectuee (Muhamma- 
<ian in Syria and Egypt). 

MOTHER.— See Children, Family, Mother- 
Right. 

MOTHER OF THE GODS (Greek and 
Roman). — The Mother of the God.s was identified 
by Homer (II. xv. 187) and Hesiod (Theog. 634) 
v.'ith Rhea, the wife of Cronos. She was famous 
in legend for having prevented Cronos from swal- 
lowing Zeus by providing him instead w ith a large 
stone which sbe had wrapped in swaddling-clothes 
(Hes. Theog. 485 ff. ; Apollod. i. 5). Tiie story w'as 
localized in Crete, which thus became the fabulous 
birth-place of Zeus. There is some evidence of an 
old-established cult of the Mother of the Gods at 
various places on the mainland, although the name 
Rhea scarcely appears in this connexion. Thus, 
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there was an altar of the Mother of the Gods in 
the agora at Athens (yKscMn. i. 60), and a sanotnary 
(liilTptfoii [Pans. I. iii. 5]), which was used as a 
record office (Lyourg. 66). An ancient festival, 
kno\Mi as Galaxia, on the occasion of which a 
barley cake was boiled in milk, was celebrated in 
her honour (I. Bekker, Ayiecd. Grceca, Berlin, 
1814-21, p. 229. 5). The {Etiological legend which 
ascribes the foundation of the sanctuary to the 
expiation required for the murder of a PhryMan 
IxitTpayvpTtis (schol. Aristoph. Tlut. 431 ; Phot. Lex. 
1 >. 268. 7) shows clear traces of the later conviction 
that the worship of the Great Mother had been 
imported from Asia ISlinor. The same influence* 
may he present w hen Pindar speaks of a sanctuary 
of the Mother close to his own gate, where she was 
worshipped in conjunction with Ptin (Pytk. iii. 77 If. 
[137 ti'.]), and the scholiast, who does not hesitate 
to identify her with Khea, relates that Pindar 
himself set up her statue near his house in conse- 
quence of a stone image of the Mother of the Gods 
having fallen from the sky at his feet. Pausanias 
(VIII. XXX. 4) records the e.xisteuce of a ruined 
temple of the Mother of the Gods at Megalopolis 
in Arcadia, and of another, which was roofless, 
close to the sources of the Eurotas and the Alpheus, 
and of two lions made of stone in its immediate 
neighbourhood {ib. xliv. 3). But the oldest of her 
temples in the Peloponnese, containing a stone 
image of the goddess herself, tvas at Acria; in 
Laconia (ib. m. xxii. 4).- Yet another temple wtis 
at Corinth (ib. ll. iv. 7) with a stone throne, and a 
stone image of the goddess. 

From the 5th cent, at least Rhea came to be 
identified with the Phrygian Great Mother (Em'. 
Bacch. 58 tf., 12711'.), whose influence in Greek 
religion was henceforth increasingly important. 
Alrecidy in the Homeric prelude (Hymn xiv.) the 
Mother of the Gods is addressed as rejoicing in the 
clash of cymbals, the beating of drums, the blare 
of pipe.?, and the roar of wolves and lions. In 
another passage (Soph. Phil. 391 ft'.), where the 
name of Rhea is not mentioned, she is clearly 
referred to as the motlier of Zeus, and is identified 
with tlie Phrygian Mountain-Mother, the mistress 
of the svvift-slauglitering lions. She is there also 
addros-'Cil as ‘ all-fo.steiiug Earth,’ and there are 
otlier p.i^nages in which the earth-goddess is 
de-scribcii iis Mother of the Gods (Hym. Horn. 
XXX. 17 ; Solon, frag. 36. 2 ; Soph. frag. 268) — a 
title which she might well have claimed as mother 
and wife of Uranus according to the Hesiodic 
theogony (117 ft'.). But it is impossible to explain 
the wor--hip of the Mother of the Gods as merely 
a development from the vague conception of a 
motherly earth. The identification of the Mother 
of the God.s by certain 5th cent, poets (Eur. Hel. 
1301 ft'. ; Melanippides, frag. 10 [T. Bergk, Poetie 
Lyrici Grmci*, Leipzig, 1878-82, iii. 5^]; Pind. 
Isthn. vii. 4) with Demeter, who, according to the 
received genealogy, was a daughter of Rhea (Hes. 
Theoy. 454), is a further cause of perplexitj'. The 
existence of a Metroum at Agrrn (FHG i. 359 ; J. G. 
Frazer, Pausanias, London, 1898, ii. 204), where 
the lesser mysteries were celebrated in honour of 
Denieter, may assist those who maintain that the 
Athenian Mother was another form of Demeter 
t)«rp.oip6pos (L. Prellerand C. Robert, Geieck. Myth- 
oloyie, i.*, Berlin, 1887, p. 651). Lastly, we must 
take into account the antiquity of the cult of the 
Mountain-Mother in Crete, which has been abun- 
dantly established by the archteological discoveries 

r Pindar (fra^. Si i) is the earlievt ttriter who is known to have 
given the n.mie Cyhele to the Mother of tlie Gods (cf. .aristoph. 
dr. STol.). 

2 The reference of Pausania.s to Mt. Sipjius indicates the 
permanence of the belief that the 0ewy was identical vvith 
the goddess worshipped in Asia Minor. Tliere is a curious 
reference to the cult of an anonymous Mother-goddess in 
Alexis, frag. ‘207, li. 095 K. 


of recent years. Most significant in this connexion 
is the impression of a signet-ring found at Cnossos, 
which represents the goddess standing on the apex 
of a mountain and guarded on either side by a lion 
(see art. Mountain-Mother). 

To disentangle the actual course of development 
from these extremely complicated facts is one of 
the most puzzling tasks within the sphere of Greek 
mythology. The leading consideration is that, 
though the name of Rhea was often associated with 
Cyhele, the identity of the two goddesses was 
never so completely merged that the Rhea of the 
Greek theogonies did not remain distinct from the 
partner of Attis (Gruppe, Griech. Mythologie, 
p. 1521). Some modern investigators hold the 
opinion that the fusion did not take place until the 
period subsequent to the Persian Wars (J. Beloch, 
Griech. Geschichte, Strassburg, 1893-1904, ii. 5ij). 
Others, while maintaining that the cult of the 
Mother belonged to the oldest stratum of Greek 
religious thought, believe that her legend and ritual 
passed from Crete to the Greek settlements in 
Asia Minor, where she was completely assimilated 
to Cyhele in the 7th cent, or earlier (Gruppe, 
p. 1526 f. ). Beyond this lies the question whether 
the goddesses subsequently identified were in origin 
entiiely distinct (WUamowitz, in Hermes, xiv. 
[1879] 195), or whether the Phrygian Cyhele and 
the Cretan Rhea both developed in their separate 
manifestations from an identical substratum of 
* 1 ’ ■ ‘ ■‘be pre-Hellenic and pre- 

; Crete and Asia Minor (P. 
\ ' • ■ ■ • in die Geseh. der griech. 

Sprache, Gottingen, 1896, p. 194 f.). Modem 
theory inclines to go further (A. Raw, in Rosoher, 
ii. 1660), and to distinguish from Rhea a Greek 
Mother of the Gods, whose relation to the Phrygian 
Mother is to be explained by the fact that she 
belonged to a period anterior to the separation of 
Greeks and Phrj-gians. It is argued that, though 
the evidence of the cult of Rhea is scanty, its exist- 
ence as dLtinct from that of the Mother of the 
Gods is well attested in Arcadia (Pans. VIII. xxxvi. 
2), at Olympia (schol. Pind. 01. v. 10), and at 
-Athens (Paus. I. xviii. 7). To this it has been 
replied (CGS iii. 296) that the double title justified 
the estahlibliment of distinct sanctuaries, and that 
it was quite possible for Greek travellers who 
found in Crete the worship of a great maternal 
goddess of fertility, bearing the name of Rhea, to 
transfer her cult to the mainland, using sometimes 
her original name, and sometimes the title p.ip-rip 
9ewv, in reference to their own god Zeus, whom 
they affiliated to her. From this point of view it 
becomes significant that the cult of the Mother 
prevailed especially in districts which are known 
to have been afl'ected by Cretan influences. In- 
stances of such coincidence are the appearance of 
the Idsean Dactyls at Olympia (Paus. v. vii. 6) 
and the legendary connexion of Athens with Crete. 
Moreover, the result of recent Cretan discoveries 
enables us to gauge better the extent of the influ- 
ence which Cretan civilization must have exer- 
cised in pre-historic times. On the other hand, 
although Cyhele did not appear in myth as tlie 
Mother of the Gods, the supposition that she was 
originally distinct from Rhea, and that some 
accidental resemblance led to their co{ilescence, 
seems to be refuted by the remarkable agreement 
of the traditions relating to the two goddesses. 
Thus, the birth of Zeus in a eave on Mt. Ida in 
Crete corresponds to the worship of Cyhele in the 
hollows of Trojan Ida (Eur. Or. 1449; Lucr. ii. 
611 ft'.); the stone which Rhea offered to Cronos 
! to the sacred stone of Cyhele at Pessinus (Livy, 
xxix. 11) ; the noisy rites of the Cretan Curetes to 
those of the Phrygian Corybantes (Lucian, de Salt. 
8) ; and the Idtean Dactyls, the attendants of Rhea, 
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were located both in Phrygia and in Crete (Soph, 
frag. 337). 

Since it appears to be established that there was 
a primitive cult in Crete and Asia Minor, and to 
a lesser degree in Greece proper, devoted to the 
celebration of the Mother of the God.s, or Great 
Mother, but, on the other hand, the specifically 
Oriental features attending the ritual of Cybele 
were regarded as essentially foreign to Greek senti- 
ment and were introduced to the mainland at a 
comparatively late period, it must be inferred that 
the character of the Asiatic cult had been largely 
modified by barbarian, especially Semitic, influ- 
ences. The native Hellenic conception of the 
Mother is best illustrated by an Attic relief (now 
at Berlin) dated about 400 B.C. and in the form of 
a vata-Kos, where the beautiful and benign figure of 
the goddess is represented enthroned and holding 
the tympanum, with lions couching at her feet 
(reproduced by Eapp, p. 1663, and by Farnell [CGS 
iii. pi. xxxiv.]). 

The general characteristics of Cybele-worship 
have been described elsewhere (see artt. Attis, 
Cybele), and consequently we may limit ourselves 
to the impression which it made upon Greek civili- 
zation at various epochs. Attis was a youth 
beloved by Cybele, and the story of their relations 
is parallel to that of Aphrodite and Adonis. Ac- 
cording to the various narratives, none of which is 
earlier than the Hellenistic age, Attis was either 
a hunter who, like Adonis, was killed by a boar 
(Hermesianax, ap. Pans. vii. xvii. 9), or a hind 
(Theocr. xx. 40) that mutilated himself under a 
pine-tree and died from loss of blood (Ov. Fast. iv. 
223 If. ). At the festival held in his honour a mimic 
representation of his death, burial, and resurrec- 
tion took place, in which a pine-log was substituted 
for the corpse (GB^ ii. 130 If.). 

The sto^, which attests the identification of 
Cybele with her Semitic counterpart Ishtar or 
Astarte (Lucian, de Dea Syria, 15), must have been 
current in Asia Minor from a very early date ; for 
clear traces of Attis are recognizable in Herodotus’s 
narrative of the death of Atys, the son of Croesus, 
at a boar-hunt (Herod, i. 34 tf.), and the herdsman 
Anchises, the favourite of Aphrodite, is obviously 
a double of the herdsman Attis. Theopompus, the 
comic poet, whose plays belong to the end of the 
5th and the beginning of the 4th cent. , refers to 
the association of Attis with Cybele (frag. 27, i. 
740 K.), and it is probable that the name is to 
be recognized in the cry Orjs Srrijs mentioned by 
Demosthenes (xviii. 260) in his famous account of 
the vulgar initiation-rites — doubtless of Asiatic 
origin— in which zEschines took part as an acolyte. 
In classical times these barbaric cults became 
familiar to the common people as a congeries of 
superstitious practices (C. A. hohec^, Aglaophamus, 
Konigsberg, 1829, i. 116 ; Lucian, Icaram. 27, etc.), 
so that the worship of Attis and the Mother was 
apt to become confused with the observances proper 
to Dionysus (Strabo, p. 470), Sabazius (Aristoph. 
Av. 875), and Artemis (Diog. frag. 1 [A. Nauck, 
Tragiconim. Grcecorwm Fragmentd^, Leipzig, 1889, 
p. 776]). With Artemis in particular Cybele was 
associated as the protectress of lions, bears, pan- 
thers, and other wild beasts ; and with Hecate, 
who was identified with Artemis at an early date, 
she shared the title Antaea (schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 
1141; Hesych. s.v.) as the sender of nocturnal 
apparitions (Gruppe, p. 1539). 

The worship of the Mother was distinguished 
from the indigenous Greek cults chiefly by its 
emotional, ecstatic, and mystical character. In- 
deed Phintys the Pythagorean pronounced that 
participation in the ntes of the Mother was incon- 
sistent with the requirements of womanly modesty 
(Stob. FlorO. Ixxiv. 61). In the Corybantic initia- 
VOL. VIII.— 54 


tion-rites the novice was placed on a chair [8p6vmais), 
while the celebrants danced round him, accom- 
panied by the wild notes of soul-stirring music 
(Plat. Euthyd. 277 D, Legg. 790 D). Although, in 
consequence of the syncretism already explained, 
the mysteries of Cybele are sometimes associated 
with the Eleusinian mysteries of Demeter, the 
symbolic words of initiation, as recorded by two 
of our authorities (Clem. Alex. Protrept. l. ii. 13, 
p. 14 P. ; schol. Plat. Gorg. 497 C), are undoubtedly 
derived from the Phrygian worship of the Great 
Mother: ‘I have eaten from the timbrel, I have 
drunk from the cymbal, I have borne the sacred 
vessel, I have entered into the bridal chamber’ 
(J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to ths Study of Greek 
Religion, Cambridge, 1903, p. 158). The last 
hrase relates to the mystical communion 
etween the goddess and her lover, which was 
ritually enacted all ov’er the East, whether in 
connexion with the names of Cybele and Attis, 
of Aphrodite and Adonis, or of Isis and Osiris 
(GB* iii. 159 If.).* It was common to each of 
these legends that the lover was put to death and 
afterwards restored to life, if not always in the 
same incarnation. The mystical marriage may 
have been in its origin a magical process intended 
to stimulate the reproductive forces of nature, 
while the subsequent death and resurrection of 
the priest-king represented the annual decay and 
revival of vegetation. “ The self-mutOation of 
Attis, which is, of course, the transference into 
myth of a primeval custom of priestly emascula- 
tion, though at first sight not easy to reconcile 
with the other data, probably belonged to the 
same circle of ideas. Whether we should regard 
the act in its primary intention as the final oblation 
by means of which the votary seeks to assimilate 
himself to the essential nature of the goddess (E. 
Meyer, Geseh. des Alterticms'^, Stuttgart, 1907-09, 
I. ii. 649), or whether it was intended to secure the 
continued fruitfulness of the Earth-mother and 
the renewal of her crops (GB®, pt. iv., Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris, London, 1907, p. 224 S. ; Cumont, in 
Pauly-Wissowa, vii. 681), is not altogether certain, 
and Uie two ideas are not necessarily inconsistent 
with each other. Considerations bearing on the 
question may be deduced from the fact that the 
severed genitals were dedicated in the sanctuary of 
Rhea-Cybele (schol. Nicand. Alex. 8), and from the 
statement of Lucian that they were thrown into 
some particular house from which the Gallus 
received female raiment and ornaments {de Dea 
Syria, 51). Anyhow, it is unnecessary to suppose 
that the custom was introduced into the cult 
owing to a fresh impulse of mysticism which, 
moving from East to West, perhaps in the 6th 
cent., aimed at the liberation of the worshipper 
from the indulgence of sensual desires (Gruppe, 
p. 1542). Certainly asceticism was by no means 
characteristic of the begging priests of the Mother 
{//.TITpayvprrai),^ who earned their living by vulgar 
quackeries imposed upon the superstitious masses, 
and who, although they are first known to us 
from the fragments of the poets of the New Comedy 
(MijrpayvpTfjs, a play of Antiphanes, ii. 74 K. ; cl. 
Menand. frag. 202, iii. 58 K.), were probably 
familiar figures in Athens at a much earlier date 
(R. C. J^b, on Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 388 [Tragedies, 
Cambridge, 1904] ; cf. Plat. Rep. 364 C). it may 
be conjectured with some probability that the 
influence of this traffic was considerable, although 
1 Gruppe, p. 1541, points out that the names eaXiiiai, icoAi,'(3ai, 
and ■tnurriSfs riven to sanctuaries of Cybele (schol. Nicand. 
Alex. 8 ; Hesjch. s.v. KvPtKa . ; Anth. Pal. tx. S40. 4) are to be 
interpreted in the same u-ay. 

> The notion that Cybele' and Attis stand for the generative 
principle and its terrestrial process survives in the Neo- 
Flatonic treatise of Saliustius irepl Sea>r fiv. ; tr. G. Murrav 
Fout Stages of Greek Religion, New York. T)i ?, p. 191' g.). " ’ 

3 Some of these may have been eunuchs (B.ibnus, cxxxvii. 1). 
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the conception of the frenzied Galli who scourged 
themselves with whips (Pint. adv. Colot. 33, p. 
1127 C), and lacerated their flesh with knives 
(Anth. Pal. vi. 94. 5), cannot he traced to an earlier 
source than the Alexandrian writers (Ciunont, op. 
cit., col. 675), and has become kno^vn to us chiefly 
through Latin literature (e.g.. Sen. Agam. 723; 
Lucr. ii. 614 ff.). 

In the year 203 B.c. a Sibylline oracle was dis- 
covered by the Decemviri, directing them, as a 
condition of success in the war, to introduce into 
Rome the worship of the Great Mother of Pessinns 
(Livy, xxix. 10). Accordingly, the sacred stone, 
which was then in the custody of Attalus, king of 
Pergamus, having been removed by him from its 
original home at Pessinus (L. Bloch, in Philol. lii. 
[1895] 580 ft'.), was brought to Italy in circum- 
stances of great ceremony, and reached its 
destination in the year 204. Strange happen- 
ings marked its arrival. The ship conveying 
tile sacred object grounded on a sandbank in the 
Tiber. Then Claudia Quinta, a noble matron 
whose freedom of speech had provoked censorious 
tongues to slander, prayed to the goddess that her 
character might be cleared by tlie ordeal, if she 
succeeded in drawing off the ship after strong arms 
had failed. The ship at once began to follow her 
direction, and Claudia’s innocence was triumph- 
antly vindicated (Ov. Fast. iv. 291 ff. ; Suet. Tib. 
2; Tac. Ann. iv. 64). On the 4th of April the 
goddess was received as a temporary guest, until 
a permanent home could be provided for her, in 
the temple of Victory on the Palatine, and the day 
was set apart for a festival to be known as the 
Megalesia, on which gifts were presented to the 
shrine, and a lectistemium and public games were 
held (livy, xxix. 14). Ten years later scenic 
performances were for the first time exhibited at 
the Megalesia (i6. xxxiv. 54). Subsequently, 
thirteen years after tlie contract had been placed, 
a temple on the Palatine for her sole and separate 
occupation was dedicated to the Magna Mater 
Idsea on the 10th of April 191, when the Lndi 
Megalenses Avere included for the first time in the 
•State calendar {ib. xxxvi. 36). Somewhat later, 
if not immediately, they were extended so as to 
occupy the entire interval between the 4th and 
10th of April (CIL L* 314). On the first day of 
the festival the preetor urbanus made a solemn 
offering to the goddess in her temple (Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Eom. ii. 19). The third day was reserved for 
the performance of stage-plays (Ov. Fast. iv. 377), 
and we know tliat four of the extant Avorks of 
Terence Avere presented on this occasion. Races 
(circenses) were held on the last day (Marquardt, 
Ebm. Staatsvenvaltiing^, iii. 501), and in the age 
of Nero and Domitian these hail become by far 
the most popular feature of the Avhole celebration 
(.luv. xi. 193). The recurrence of the festival Avas 
marked by general merrymaking and licence ; 
clubs were formed to promote social enjoyment 
(Cic. de Senect. 45) ; and so lavish was the expendi- 
ture of the upper classes on reciprocal hospitalities 
that in 161 a sumptuary law Avas found necessary 
to restrain it (Aul. Gell. ii. 24). 

In the last two centuries of the Republic the 
partici^tion of State ofiScials in the cult Aras 
limited to the extent already described ; but, 
dating from the time of Augustus, Avho restored 
the temple of the Magna Mater after it had been 
burned down in a.d. 3, there is evidence of a 
further ceremony of a primitive character A»-hich 
took place on the 27th ot March. This Avas knoAvn 
as thelamtio, Avhen the symbolic stone and possibly 
also the knife of the Gallus (Mart. ill. xlvii. 2) were 
conveyed, by the dii-ection of the Qnindecimviri, 
through the Porta Capena, and Avashed in the , 
waters of the Almo, aa huh de1xmche« into the Tiber ■ 


just outside the city (Ov. Fast. iv. 337 ; Lucan, i. 
599). In all other respects the administration of 
the cult Avas left in the hands of its foreign 
ministers, particularly the Galli vrith their Archi- 
gaUus (CIL Aid. 2183), and no Roman citizen Avas 
aUowed to acquire any official status in relation to 
it. The Phrygian priests, howeA^er, Avere permitted 
on stated occasions to march in procession through 
the city in their sacerdotal dress, singing their 
AvUd songs to the accompaniment of flutes and 
tympana (Dion. Hal. loc. cit.), and collecting alms 
from the bystanders (Cic. de Leg. ii. 22). 

In the latter part of the 2nd cent, a complete 
re-organization of the cult seems to have taken 
place. Henceforth, as the evidence of numerous 
inscriptions shoAA's, Roman citizens were permitted 
to assume priestly offices subject to the approval 
of the Quindecimviri, but the priAdlege was exer- 
cised chiefly by the freedman class. To the cere- 
mony of the lavatio on March 27th there was now 
added a further festival of five days, the opening 
ceremony of Avhich on March 15th was denoted 
Cannaintrat on the Calendar of Philocalus (C/Z 
i.^ 264), Avhile the remaining four days, the 22nd, 
24th, ^th, and 26th of March, were designated 
respectively Arbor intrat, Sangnen, Hilaria, and 
Requietio. The ceremonial represented in detail 
the various incidents of the story of Attis with 
Avhich we are already familiar. On the 22nd the 
procession of reed-bearers (Cannophori) which 
entered the city was intended to recall the fact 
that Attis as a child Avas exposed among the bul- 
rushes of the river Gallus (Julian, Or. v. 163 B). 
Similarly on March 22nd the Dendrophori carried 
to the temple on the Palatine a pine-tree, encircled 
Avith fillets of wool and adorned Avith violets, as a 
representation of the tree imder which Attis muti- 
lated himself. The day of blood (24th) Avas given 
up to lamentation for the death of the god, and, 
whereas originally the act of self-mutilation Avas 
then performed by the priest, subsea nentlj; it was 
sufficient for the Archigallus to make an incision 
in his arm and symbolically to sprinkle his blood 
(Tert. A]pol. 25). The climax of the festival was 
reached in the rejoicings over the resurrection of 
the god which occupied the day of the Hilaria. It 
was recognized in antiquity that the renewal of 
the sun’s power after the A'emal equinox was here- 
by symbolized (Macrob. Sat. l. xxi. 10), and that 
the whole festival Avas devised to celebrate the 
decay and re-birth of vegetation (cf. Pint, de Is. et 
Osir. 69 [378 F]). Modem scholars have noticetl 
the parallel presented by our Lenten and Easter 
services, which occupy a corresponding position in 
the calendar (CCS iii. 301). 

It remains to mention the rite known as tanrobo- 
lium, performed on 28th March, the existence of 
which IS attested by a series of inscription.s extend- 
ing from the 2nd to the end of the 4th century. 
Although during this period it Avas invariably linked 
to the service of the Great Mother, there is no 
doubt that it belonged originally to the cult of 
some other deity, and it has been conjectured that 
this was the Persian goddess Anahita, Avho had 
been identified Avith 'Apre^uj TaupoxdXos (F. Cumont 
Key. archtol. xii. [1888] 132 ft'.). There is also 
much obscurity in the details of the rite. In the 
earlier period the chief incident of the tanrobolinm 
and of the certainly similar crioboliuni Avas the 
sacrifice of a bull or a ram ; but at a later date 
accordmg to both the epigraphic [e.g., CIL vi. oil) 
and the literary (Prudent. Peristeph. x. 1011ft') 
records, the recipient of the tauroholium stood in 
^^'ity having a perforated roof through Avhich 
the blood of the bull was poured over him so that 
he might suffer a ‘re-birth.’ The whole ceremony 
Avas under the control of the Quindecimviri. ^ 
In the Roman Imperial periml the cult of the 
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Great Mother, by passing under State control, lost 
many of its original characteristics ; but the power 
of the Boman organization was such that, by the 
adoption of suitable accretions from outside, and 
by its association with the cults of Isis and Mithra, 
it exercised during the last days of paganism a 
wider and more potent influence than at any earlier 
time. 

laiEBATCRE. — E. Gerhard, Ueher das Metromi m Athen tind 
•uberdie Gottermutter der griech. Mgthologie, Berlin, 1851 ; A. 
Rapp, in Eoscher, ii. 1638 ff. ; W. Drexler, ib. ii. 2910 ff. ; L. 
R. Kamell, CGS, Oxford, 1896-1909, iii. 289-306 ; O. Gmppe, 
Orieehisehe Mythologie und ReligionsgeschiehU^ Munich, 1906, 
m). 1521-1555 ; Grant Showerman, T?ie Great Mother of the 
Gods(=BuUetinof the University of Wisconsin^no. 43, phii. and 
lit. series, i. 3 [1901]) ; F. Cnmont, in Pauly- Wissowa, ii. 2247 ff., 
vii. 674 ff.; H. R. Goehler, De Matria Magnce apttd. Romanos 
entiv, Meissen, 1836 ; J. Marquardt, Rom. Staatscerwadtang^ 
iii. 3, Leipzig, 1^, p. ^7 ff. ; G. Wissowa, Religion und KtUtus 
der Rimer, Munich, 1902, pp. 263-271 ; G. E. Marindin, in Diet. 
Gr. and Rom. Antiq.,^ London, 1891, u. 155, s.v. * Megalesia.* 

A. C. Pearson. 

MOTHER-RIGHT. — i. Introduction. — 

Mother-right is a form of social organization in 
which the rights of a person in relation to other 
members of his community and to the community 
as a whole are determined by relationship traced 
through the mother. In this condition the duties 
which a person owes to society, the privileges 
which he enjoys, and the restrictions to which he 
is subject are regulated, and their scope is deter- 
mined, by the relations in which the person stands 
to his mother’s relatives and his mother’s social 
group. 

Mother-right is a highly complex condition in 
which a large number of social processes are 
involved. The following are the chief elements 
that can be distinguished. 

(1) Descent. — This term should be limited to the 
process which regulates membership of the social 
^oup, such as clan, caste, famUy, etc. In mother- 
right descent is matrilineal ; a person belongs to 
the social group of his mother. The use of the 
term is most appropriate when the community is 
divided into distinct social groups, and this dis- 
tinctness is most pronounced in the clan-organiza- 
tion in which the practice of exogamy separates 
the social groups called clans clearly from one 
another. The social organizations b^ed on the 
family or kindred are made up of social groups 
less clearly distinguishable from one another, and, 
though we may speak of descent in the family 
whether in the limited or extended sense, the 
term is here less appropriate. 

(2) Kinship . — In a community based purely on 
mother - right kinship would be traced solely 
through the mother and would not be recognized 
with the relatives of the father. Everywhere in 
the world, but especially among peoples who 
possess the clan-organization, kinship carries with 
it a large mass of social duties, privileges, and 
restrictions (ERE vii. 705), and in a typical condi- 
tion of mother-right these social functions would 
exist only in connexion with the mother’s relatives. 
We have no evidence, however, of the existence 
of any society in which kinship is not recognized 
with the relatives of the father, although in many 
cases the functions are very restricted as com- 
pared with those of relationship traced through 
the mother, good examples being those in which 
marriage is allowed with any of the father’s re- 
latives, but is strictly forbidden with equally near 
relatives on the mother’s side. 

(3) Inheritance. — In a condition of typical 
motlier-right children would inherit nothing from 
the father ; their rights to property would be 
determined solely by relationships through the 
mother. Mother-right does not imply that rights 
in property should be vested either mainly or ex- 
clusively in women. On the contrary, in many i 
cases in which children inherit nothing from the I 


father, women are debarred from holding property, 
though they form the channel by which it is tran.-.- 
mitted from one member of the community to 
another. The usual rule of inheritance in mother- 
right is that the property of a man passes to his 
brother or his sister’s son. Often it passes from 
brother to brother, and, on the death of the last 
surviving brother, to a sister’s son. 

(4) Sttccession . — This term is most conveniently 
us^ for the process whereby rank, office, or other 
social distinction is transmitted. In mother-right 
succession usually follows the same rules as in- 
heritance, a chief, priest, or other holder of rank 
or office being succeeded either by his brother or 
by his sister’s child. 

(5) Authority. — Mother-right has often been 
supposed to imply mother-rule, but in the great 
majority of the societies which furnish us with 
examples of mother-right authority is definitely 
vested in the male — in the father or oldest male 
as the head of the household, and in the chief as 
the head of the tribe or corresponding social group. 
In some societies, however, authority in the house- 
hold is vested in the mother’s brother, giving rise 
to a form of social organization which has been 
called the ‘ avuncnlate,’ and the authority of the 
mother’s brother in one form or another is very 
common, not only associated with other features 
of mother-right, but in societies in which descent, 
inheritance, and succession are patrilineal. Only 
very rarely is authority in the household vested 
in the mother or oldest female. The term ‘ matri- 
archate,’ w'hich is often used loosely as the equiva- 
lent of mother-right, should be limited in its scope 
to this condition of mother-rule. Many societies 
exist in which women are chiefs or monarchs, but, as 
a rule, this condition is not associated with mother- 
right. Among peoples over whom women rule the 
father is usnafiy the head of the household. 

(6) Marriage.— Mother-right in its typical form 
is associated with a mode of marriage, most suit- 
ably called ‘ matrilocal,’ in which the husband 
lives with his wife’s people. In its extreme form 
the husband may be only an occasional visitor to 
his wife’s home, so that the children grow up with 
little or no social obligation towards their father, 
and live under the authority of the mother and 
the mother’s brother. 

In a state of typical mother-right a person would 
belong to his mother’s social group. He would not 
recognize the existence of any kind of social duty 
except towards his mother's relatives, and would 
ignore the relatives of his father ; property, rank, 
and office would pass solely through women. It is 
not a necessary feature of mother-right, however, 
that authority should be vested in the woman. It 
might be so vested, but, if the woman is not the 
ruler, it would be vested in her brothers. In 
mother-right in its most typical form the father 
should have no authority in the household. 

The condition thus described as typical mother- 
right occurs very rarely, being found most purely 
among such people as the Iroquois and Seri Indians 
of N. America and the Kliasis of Assam. In many 
cases which have been regarded as examples of 
mother-right some of the social processes include ! 
under this head depend on the tie with the mother, 
while others are determined by relationship traced 
through the father, producing social conditions of 
the most varied kinds. Thus, while descent is 
matrilineal. succession may be patrilineal. Kin- 
ship is everywhere, so far as we know, recognized 
through the father as well as through the mother, 
and authority in the household is often paternal 
where descent, inheritance, and succession are all 
matrilineal. Moreover, a mixture of social group- 
ings may be present, one of which may be patri- 
lineal while the other is matrilineal, this being 
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especially the ease when local organizations accom- 
pany different forms of exogamous Rouping. 

There are cases in which matrilineal processes 
show themselves only in certain departments of 
social life. Thus, a people who possess patrilineal 
institutions in general may yet show the presence 
of matrilineal practices in connexion with slavery. 
The children of a free father and a slave mother 
may be slaves even if the father is of high rank, 
while the children of a free mother and a slave 
father may be free, and even noble, if the mother 
belongs to the nobility. 

Another condition in accordance with mother- 
right is that in which marriage between half- 
brother and sister is allowed when they are the 
offspring of one father and different mothers, while 
it is forbidden when they are of the same mother 
by different fathers. The form of marriage which 
is forbidden would be impossible with mother-right, 
while that which is allowed would be natural, 
provided that the mothers belonged to difl'erent 
exogamous groups. 

Another large group of matrilineal practices is 
characterized by the authority of the mother’s 
brother. Among a people who [iractise patrilineal 
descent, inheritance, and succes.eion the mother’s 
brother has sometimes more authority than the 
father, and this authority may be accompanied by 
a number of other social functions which show 
that the tie with the mother’s brother is closer 
than that with the father. Thus, mother's brother 
and sister’s son may hold their property in common, 
or the sister’s son may take the goods of his uncle 
without restraint. The mother’s brother may 
act as the special guardian and instructor of his 
nephew, he may initiate him into the mysteries 
of secret societies, or may take the leading part 
in such rites as circumcision and its variants, ear- 
boring, knocking out teeth, and other operations. 

2 . Distribution and varieties. — Owing to ignor- 
ance or neglect of the complexity of mother-right 
on the part of ethnographers, the available evi- 
dence often leaves us uncertain how far the social 
processes of a people correspond with those of 
mother-right. 

(1) America. — Mother-right' exists in America 
in an especially pure form. Not only are descent, 
inheritance, and succession purely matrilineal 
among many of its peoples, but the woman takes 
a place in social life which would justify the use of 
the term ‘ matriarchy.’ A striking example of this 
condition is found among the Iroquois ami Hurons,* 
where women are the heads of the households, elect 
the chiefs, and form the majority of the tribal 
council. Almost as striking an example occurs 
among the Pueblo Indians, where, with the excep- 
tion of the Tewa,’ descent is matrilineal, the house 
is the property of the woman, marriage is matri- 
local, and the children are regarded as belonging 
to the mother. Other purely or predominantly 
matrilineal stocks are the Caddoan (Pawnee, 
Arikara), the Muskhogean (Creek, Choctaw, 
Seminole), the Yuchi, and the Timucua. 

In other cases matrilineal and patrilineal tribes 
are found among one stock. Thus, thouA the 
Siouan tribes are mainly patrilineal, the Biloxi, 
Tutelo, Crow, Hidatsa, Oto, and Mandan are 
matrilineal ; while among the Winnebago the 
sister's son formerly succeeded, a woman could be 
chief, and the mothePs brother exercised much 
authority.* Again, though the majority of Algon- 

r For veneral iniormation regarding .\merica see Moi^n, 
Ancient Society, pp. 62-135; BAI i. [i9it7j, iL [19101; J. R. 
Swanton, Amer. Anthropc^O'nst, viL [1905] 663. 

- See Morgan, League of the Iroquois, Rochester, S.Y., 1851, 
pp. Slf., 325 f. : J. W. Powell, 1 RBEW [1881], p. 190. 

3 Amer. Anth. xiv. [1912] 472. 

4 J. Carver, Travels throtujh the interior Parts of A . Amenea. 
T.ondon, 1778, p. 259; Radin, Amer. Anth. xii, [1910] 214. 


qnians are patrilineal, the Mohegans are matri- 
lineal, succession formerly passed to the sister’s 
son among the Ojibwa,' and there is evidence of 
matrilineal inheritance and of the authority of the 
mother’s brother among the Menomini.^ Another 
stock with both modes of descent is the Athapas- 
can. While the outlying Navaho and Apache in 
the south are matrilineal, the main body of the 
people in the north vary. The western tribes, 
such as the Loucheux, Takulli, Tahltan, and 
Knaiakhotana, have matrilineal moieties or clans 
with inheritance and succession in the female line. 
The eastern tribes, on the other hand, are made up 
of bands within which social rights pass patri- 
lineally.® 'fhe tribes of California, broken up into 
a large number of linguistic stocks, are organized 
in villages. Marriage is often matrilocal, but in- 
heritance and succession are patrilineal. A totemie 
clan-organization has been recorded among the 
Miwok, and the totemie organization of the 'Yokut 
is said to be associated with matrilineal descent.* 
The Ynman stock practise patrilineal descent, but 
have also another form of social grouping which 
may stand in some relation to mother-right.® The 
local form of organization seems to prevail in the 
Shoshonean stock, except among the Hopi, who 
are, however, Puehio Indians in general culture 
though they speak a Shoshonean language. This 
form of organization also extends northwards as 
far as the Salish, beyond whom the Kwakiutl form 
an intermediate link with the matrilineal Heiltsnk, 
Haida, Tsimshian, and Tlingit. The Tsimshian 
show traces of a mixture of matrilineal and patri- 
lineal modes; for, though a man belongs to his 
mother’s clan, he takes the name of his father’s 
totemie crest as part of his personal name.® This 
mixture is still more evident among the Kwakiutl, 
where a man belongs to his father’s clan, but takes 
the totemie crest of his wife’s father when he 
marries, and transmits it to his son, who bears it 
till his marriage, when, in his turn, he takes the 
crest of his father-in-law.’ 

It is very doubtful whether the Eskimos possess 
any form of clan-organization. The chief social 
unit seems to be the family, the social rights of 
which pass from a father to his children. 

Southward of the United States, the Seri Indians 
possess mother-right in a most complete form.® 
Women take the chief place in government, some- 
times putting their decisions into execution them- 
selves, while in other cases their brothers execute 
their wishes and are consulted by them in cases of 
difficulty. The husband only visits his wife and 
takes a very unimportant place in her household, 
though he may occupy a leading place in another 
household in his capacity of mother’s brother. 

W e have little knowledge of the social organiza- 
tion of the peoples of Central America, but the 
Aztecs appear to have been matrilineal, at any 
rate so far as succession was concerned, the ruler 
being followed by his brother or by his sister’s son. 

Our knowledge of the social organization of 
S. America is more fragmentary than in any other 
part of the world, but there are definite records of 
the presence of mother-right in several regions 
and facts which suggest its presence elsewhere. 
One centre of the practice is the S.anta Marta 
peninsula in Colombia,® where the (Joajiro are 

1 Morgan, Ancient S<jci'>bi, p. 166. 

W. J. Hoffman, 24 liBE W, pt. i. {18!)63 p. 11 ff. ; A. Skinner 
Anlh. Papers, Amer. Alus. Nat But. xiii. [1913] 20. 

3 C. Hill-Tout, British yorth Amenea, London, 1907, p. 14Sff 

* C. H. ilerriam, Amer. Anth. x. [1908] 562. 

e A. L. Kroeber, ib. iv. [1902] 276: J. P. Harrington. JAFL 
xxi. [1908] 344 n. , u 

6 F. Boaa, Rep. Brit. Assoe., 1889, p. 819. 

“ Boas, Rep, C.S. Nat, 1895. 
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9 F. A. A. Simons, Proe. Roy. Geofrr. Soc. vii. [1SS5] 789 ; F L 
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organized in totemic clans with matrilineal descent. 
Property passes to the sister’s sons, and compensa- 
tion for injury goes chiefly to relatives on the 
mother’s side. Among the Aruacs, who are said 
to have been the original inhabitants of the penin- 
sula, we have no record of the nature of the social 
organization ; but the people trace their descent to 
an ancestress, and women take an impoitant place 
in social life.* Another centre of mother-right is 
in British Guiana,** where the Arawaks practise 
matrilineal descent and matrilocal marriage. The 
neighboming Warau and Makusi are also said to 
be matrilineal. If a Makusi woman marries a man 
of another tribe, the children will belong to the 
Makusi ; but, as it is said that these people may 
marry the daughter of the sister, it is improbable 
that they have a matrilineal clan-organization. 
Apparently tliis region is in an intermediate con- 
dition, and the presence of patrilineal succession 
among the Siusi,* a branch of the Ai’awaks, also 
points in this direction. The Arawaks who have 
wandered into Brazil are matrilineal,* and there is 
another centre of mother-right in this country on 
the Kulisehu branch of the Xingu River.’ The 
Bakairi of this region are matrilineal in that the 
children of the Bakairi woman who marries a man 
of another tribe belong to the Bakairi, and this is 
true of other tribes ; but, as in British Guiana, we 
do not know of any definite matrilineal elan- 
organization. Succession appears to be in an 
intermediate condition, a chief being succeeded by 
his son, his sister’s son, or his daughter’s husband. 
The mother’s brother shares the exercise of autho- 
rity with the father. 

Among other peoples of S. America, such as the 
Caingang® and the Tsoroti,’ there is matrilocal mar- 
riage ; but we do not know whether this custom is 
associated udth other features of mother-right. 

(2) Oceania. — Since the great majority of Poly- 
nesians do not possess any form of clan-system, 
and we know little of their local organization, the 
nature of descent is doubtful ; but where the clan- 
organization exists, as in Tikopia, it is definitely 
patrilineal.® The communism of the people also 
makes the nature of inheritance doubtful, but 
there is certainly no evidence of any of the modes 
of transmission which accompany mother-right. 
Chiefs are usually succeeded by their children, and 
this mode of succession also holds of hereditary 
occupations. In Tonga, however, succession may 
pass to the sister’s son, and a woman may be chief 
in several parts of Polynesia. As a rule, the 
father has authority in the household ; in some 
islands, such as Tonga and Tikopia, the mother’s 
brother has certain social functions, but not of a 
kind that shows any special exerci.se of authority. 
InNew Zealand,®and perhaps elsewhere, matrilocal 
marriage is frequent. 

Micronesia, on the other hand, is the seat of 
definite mother-right. In the Marshall and Moi t- 
lock Islands and in the Carolines, with the excep- 
tion of the island of Yap, the matrilineal mode of 
transmission is general.'® In Ponape there are 
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exogamons clans with matrilineal descent, and 
property passes to the sister’s sons.' Only in Yap 
does the son follow his father, who elsewhere is 
said to be a stranger to his children. Marriage 
appears to be largely matrilocal. In the Marianne 
Islands all that we are told is that the woman 
commands absolutely in the house.® In the Pelew 
Islands there are exogamons totemic clans with 
matrilineal descent.® 

Melanesia has usually been regarded as one of 
the most definite examples of mother-right ; but, 
even where descent is matrilineal, its social organ- 
ization departs so widely from the typical condition 
as to make it doubtful whether the term should 
properly be used.* Descent is often matrilineal, 
but follows the father in New Caledonia, and in 
many islands of the New Hebrides as well as in 
one part of Santa Cruz. In other places, such as 
most parts of Fiji and one region of the Solomons, 
the absence of a clan-organization makes the nature 
of descent doubtful. Chieftainship is always patri- 
lineal where it is hereditary at all, and inheritance 
is in an intermediate condition. Property passes 
to the children in some places and to the sisters’ 
chUdren in others, while elsewhere different kinds 
of property follow different rules of inheritance. 
In Santo in the New Hebrides, people take the 
totem of the father as part of the personal name, 
but belong to the mother’s clan, and in Vanna 
Levu in Fiji, where there is matrUineal descent, 
a man pays special respect to the totem of his 
father, though he belongs to his mother’s clan and 
inherits her sacred land,® Matrilocal marriage is 
not frequent even where descent is matrilineal, 
and there are often definite social relations be- 
tween a man and his mother's brother, though not 
always of a kind to show any special exercise of 
authority on the part of the uncle. 

(3) Australia . — There are at least four forms of 
social grouping in this continent : the moiety, the 
matrimonial class, the local group, and the totemic 
group; since two or more of these may co-exist, 
there may be more than one rule of descent. 

Wherever there is a simple dual organization, as 
among the Dieri and Ngarabana (Urabunna) of 
Central Australia, descent is matrilineal so far as 
the moiety is concerned. 

The peculiarity of descent in the case of the 
matrimonial class is that it is neither patrilineal 
nor matrilineal, but the child belongs to a class 
different from that of either father or mother. 
Where marriages follow the orthodox rule, it is 
not possible to tell definitely the nature either of 
. descent of the class or of the moieties of which the 
j classes may be regarded as subdivisions. Mar- 
* riages do not always follow the ordinary rules, 
however, and A. K. Brown has used the excep- 
tional marriages of certain eight-class tribes as 
the means of detecting the true nature of descent.® 
By means of evidence provided by R. H. Mathews 
he shows that among the Arunta the children of 
the chief form of irregular marriage belong to the 
class to which they would have belonged if they 
had been tbe children of the man by a regular 
marriage, thus showing that descent among this 
people is determined by the father. Among the 
Tjingilli, on the other hand, the children of an 
irregular marriage belong to the group to which 
they would have belonged if they had been the off- 
spring of the union of their mother with a husband 
married according to rule, showing that here de- 
scent is properly matrilineal so far as the class is 
concerned. 

1 F- W. Christian, The Caroline Islands, London, 1898, p. 74. 

z C. Le Oobien, Hist, dea ties Mariannes, Paris, 1700, p. 59. 

8 J Kubary, Trie aocialen Einrichtungen der Pelauer, Berlin, 

1S8.-I. 

4 Rivers, ii. 90. 8 a. M. Hocart, Man, xiv. [ 1914 ] 2. 

» Man, ». [1910] 65, xii. [1912] 123. 
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The local group is probably always patrilineal, 
but this form of social grouping has been largely 
neglected by ethnographers, and we must await 
further information to show whether this mode of 
descent is universal. 

The totemie grouping shows great variety of 
descent. Sometimes the totemie group corre- 
sponds with the local group, and where this is 
so descent is necessarily patrilineal. In other 
cases, where the totemie groups form subdivisions 
of the matrilineal moieties, they are of equal 
necessity matrilineal. Among the Dieri there are 
two forms of totemie organization : one kind of 
totem, called pintara, is transmitted from father 
to son together with special knowledge of legends 
and rites, while a man takes another kind of 
totem called madu (the murdu of Howitt) from 
his mother. The intermediate condition of the 
people between matrilineal and patrilineal trans- 
mission of tlie totem is shown by the fact that the 
father often transmits his madu as welt as his 
pintara to his son. Each man also obtains from 
his mother or her relatives special knowledge of 
legends, etc. , relating to his maternal ancestors.^ 

The communistic habits and the poor develop- 
ment of personal property in Australia make the 
■subject of inheritance of little importance, but in 
so far as it exists it seems to follow the same 
lines as descent of the moiety or class. Thus, 
among the Arunta, whose irregular marriages 
point to patrilineal descent, certain objects, and 
especially churinga, or ancestral bull-roarers, pass 
from a man to his son, or, if he has no son, to his 
brother and his brother's son. Among the Tjin- 
gilli and other tribes whose irregular marriages 
show them to have matrilineal descent, nroperty 
pa,sses into the possession of the mother’s brothers 
or the daughter’s husbands, the inheritors being 
men of the moiety of the mother of the dead man. 
The latter mode of inheritance also occurs among 
some of the triljes of the northern territory.^ 

Since the Australians have neither chiefs nor 
priests, the subject of succession is also quite un- 
important. The .special powers of a wizard or 
leech are acquired by special processes of initiation. 
Perhaps the topic which comes most definitely 
under this head is the knowledge of native legends 
and rite.s, the double character of which among 
the Dieri has already been considered. Elsewhere 
this kind of knowl^ge is closely connected with 
totemism, and probably follows the laws of trans- 
mission of the totem. 

(4) Neic Guinea . — The most definite example 
of mother-right in this region occurs among the 
Massim of the south-eastern islands.’ This people, 
who speak a Melanesian language, practise mother- 
right in a purer form than is found anywhere in 
Melanesia proper. Not only does a man belong 
to the totemie clan of his mother, but property 
passes to his sister's children in some localities, 
and eveiywhere a chief is succeeded by his brother 
or his sister’s son. In parts of the Papuan Gulf 
de.-:eent is probably matrilineal, but succession to 
the rank of chief is patrilineal. Another locality 
where mother-right apparently prevails is on the 
Mamberamo River, in the Dutch portion of New 
Guinea,’ where a boy belongs to his mother’s tribe, 
and wears its distinctive dress, even when he lives 
with his father’s people. 

Elsewhere in New Guinea piatrilineal customs 
are found, though here and there indications 
of mother riglit occur. Thus in the Mekeo dis- 
trict, which has a form of the dual organization, 

1 O. Siebert, xc\ii. [1910] 48. 

- B. Spencer, Xatir.^ Tribes »/ the Sorthrm Territory of 
T>>ndon, 1914. p. 2.50. 

4 C. G. Seliiunann, Th.’ Meianesiane of British New Guinea, 
Cambri.'.-.- loin, p 42.5 1 . 

4 M. il‘j=y.Kow4ki, ZJL’ ilUi. [1911] 323. 


descent sometimes passes in the female line, and 
among the neighbouring Pokao descent is some- 
times matrilineal, and a woman may be chief and 
be succeeded by her child. Among the Koita, 
Motn, Roro, and Mekeo peoples the mother’s 
brother has certain social functions, and these 
functions are highly developed in the western 
islands of Torres Straits, where, side by side with 
patrilineal descent, inheritance, and succession, 
the mother’s brother has more authority than the 
father.’ 

(5) Indonesia. — Father-right prevails through- 
out the greater part of the Malay Archipelago. 
There is a peculiar form of matrilocal marriage in 
one part of the Timor,’ in which the husband 
returns to his own home after a time, leaving be- 
hind him his children, who inherit their mother’s 
property. 

In several parts of Sumatra mother -right is 
present in its most definite form.’ Among the 
Malays of Minangkabau, of Upper Padang, and 
certain other districts there are matrilineal clans 
and the extreme form of matrilocal marriage in 
which the husband continues to dwell in his 
mother’s house and only visits his wife. The 
people live in long houses, wdiich accommodate a 
family in the extended sense, consisting of persons 
descended from one woman, the head of the house- 
hold being the eldest brother of the leading woman. 
He takes the place of a father to his sister’s 
children, who inherit his property after it has 
been enjoyed by his brothers and sisters. A form 
of organization intermediate between the condi- 
tion of Minangkabau and father-right occurs in 
Tiga Loereng, where husband and wife live 
together, but the father has little power over 
his children, authority being exercised by their 
mother’s eldest brother. Property belonging to 
hmsband or wife at the time of marriage passes 
to their respective clans, but that acquired by 
them after marriage is divided between their 
children and their sisters’ children. 

(6) Asia. — There are no examples of mother- 
right in E. Asia, with the possible exception of the 
Ainns in the north and Cambodia in the south. 
Among the Ainus relationship through the mother 
is said to be more important than that through 
the father, and the mother’s brother is the most 
important member of the family group, but we 
have no definite information about descent or 
inheritance. The peoples of Siberia are usually 
organized in patrilineal clans, but matrilocal mar- 
riage is frequently present.* 

In India there are two centres of mother-right. 
One of these, represented by the Khasis and Syn- 
teng of Assam, affords a most definite example of 
the condition.* Descent is matrilineal in the clan, 
which is traced back to an ancestress and em- 
braces kindred groups consisting of the female 
de.scendants of a great-grandmother. The house 
and other property belong to the women, and the 
hu.sband or father has no authority except in those 
ca.ses in which, at some time after marriage, he 
removes his wife and children to another house 
Property is inherited by daughters, the house and 
its contents go to the youngest daughter, and, in 
default of daughters, the inheritance passes to a 
daughter of a mother’s sister. The sinn, or chief 
is a man, except in Khyrim, but is succeeded by 
his brother or the son of his eldest sister. The 
neighbouring Wfir people show an internieiliate 

I Rep. Cambridge Exp. to Torrea Straits, v. [1904] 144. 

- H. O. Forbes, A yaturalist’s Wanderiags in the Eastern 
Archipelago, I.(Ondon, 18^^5, p. 457. 

3 For a more complete account of the distribution of mother- 
right in this island, see J. G. Frazer, Totemimh and Kzooamu 
ii. 185 ff. 

* M. A. C^plicka, Aboriginal Siberia, Oxford, 1914 n 2S f 

5 P. R. T. Gurdon, 2%e Khasis, London, 1907, p. 63 f. 
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form m that both iiien anil women inherit, but the 
youngest daughter obtains an additional share. 
The Garos, who live to the west of the Kha.sis, and 
the Megam, or Lynngam, who are a fusion of 
Khasi and Garo, practise a form of mother-right 
closely resembling that of the Khasis. Though 
a man cannot inherit property and can possess only 
that acquired by his own exertions, he neverthe- 
less exercises some control over the property of his 
wife, and can even appoint a member of hrs clan, 
usually his sister’s son, to exercise this control in 
the event of his death. ^ Among the Kochs of 
N. Bengal, who are in contact with the Garos, 
marriage is matrilocal, and a man is said to obey 
his wife and her mother.” 

The other Indian centre of mother-right is on 
the Malabar coast, where matrilineal descent, in- 
heritance, and succession are practised by the 
Nayars, northern Tiyans, and other peoples, in- 
cluding even the Muhammadan Mappilas, or Mop- 
lahs, of N. Malabar. This system of law', known 
as mamniahkatCiyam, is closely connected with the 
so-called polyandry of this part of India. In the 
unions of Xayar women with Narabutiri (Nani- 
buri) men, which are habitual in this region, the 
father has so little to do with his own children 
that he cannot touch them without pollution. 

Elsewhere in S. India where descent, inherit- 
ance, and succession are patrilineal, matrilocal 
marriage occasionally occurs in the form known 
as illatam. This custom is especially followed in 
families where there is no son, male heirs being 
obtained by the daughter staying at her owm home 
after marriage. Matrilocal marriage also occurs 
in Ceylon. 

Several peoples of the Caucasus show traces of 
mother-right. Thus, in marriages between slaves 
and free persons the child follows the station of 
the mother, and a woman may habitually go to 
her father’s house for the birth of her children.* 
The maternal uncle has much authority, and in 
Georgia takes the leading part in all that concerns 
blood-revenge.‘ 

The earliest record of mother-right comes from 
Lycia, where, according to Herodotus, the people 
took the mother’s name, and the status of children 
in marriage between free and slave was determined 
by the condition of the mother. 

Among the Arabs of Yemen succession passes to 
the sister’s son, and many records of the Semites 
of Arabia and Palestine have been regarded as 
evidence of an early condition of mother-right.® 
The marriage betw'een half-brother and sister, 
of w'hich the story of Abraham affords an 
example, accompanies mother - right elsewhere, 
and several passages in the OT, such as Gn 31“ 
and;Jg 8^*, suggest this form of social organiza- 
tion. 

At the present time the mother’s brother has 
some degree of authority in Palestine, and a 
formula used in the Bedu (Bedawi) marriage cere- 
mony shows that great importance is attached to 
motherhood.® 

(7) Africa . — The Semites of N. Africa are 
definitely patrilineal, but in some Arab tribes of 
the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan the wife returns to her 
own home for the birth of every child — a custom 
probably connected with matrilocal marriage. 
Though the Hamitic Beja are now patrilineal, 
there are records which show that five centuries 

1 A. Plavfair, The Garos, London, 1900, p. 62 f. 

2 B. H. Hod^r^on, Proc. Asiat. Soc. Bcng^, xviu. [1849] 707. 

2 W. Sobolsky, tlms. Rev. xii. 2 [18S3] 176. 

4 M. Kovalevsky, Tableau des origines et de I'evolutitni de la 
farnille et de la propriety, Stockholm, 1890, p. 21. 

2 See \V. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, new ed., London, 1903; G. A. lyilken, Het laatri- 
archaat bij de oiule Arabieren, Amstenlam, 1884, Germ, ed., 
Leipzig, 1884 ; and J. R. Wetzstein, ZE xii. [1880], 

*> Mrs. 11. U. Spoer, EL xxi. [1910] 270 ff. 


ago they counted genealogies in the female line 
and practised succession to the sons of sister and 
daughter.’ Among the Bogo, Barea, and other 
allM Hamitic or partially Hamitic peoples the 
mother’s brother takes an important place in social 
life, though the patrilineal character of their insti- 
tutions is otherwise very definite.* 

The Nnbas of S. Kordofan form a striking ex- 
ception to the patrilineal institutions of most of 
the mixed Hamitic and Negro Nilotic peoples, 
such as the Shillnks and Dinkas ; as boys grow 
up, they spend more and more time with their 
mothers’ brothers, who are held to be more closely 
related to them than their fathers. Property is 
transmitted to the sister’s sons, and a man lives 
for some time with his wife’s people.* The Masai, 
Nandi, Suk, and other partially Hamitic peoples 
of the northern part of tropical E. Africa are purely 
patrilineal. 

The Bantu peoples show' much variety in the 
mode of trainsmission of social rights. About 
Lake Nyasa and the Rovnma Kiver* there are 
a number of definitelj' matrilineal tribes, such as 
the Wa-Yao, Achewa, Wa-Makonde, and Wa- 
Makna. The children take the totem of the 
mother, a chief is succeeded by his sister’s son, 
and the mother’s brother is regarded as the nearest 
relative and the natural guardian of his sister’s 
children. The Anyanja practise both modes of 
descent, but the patrilineal sections are said to 
have derived this form of transmission from the 
Angoni, a branch of the Ama-Zuln. This people, 
together with the Ama-Xosa,® Ba-Snto,® Ba- 
Thonga,* and other Bantu peoples of S.E. Africa, 
are definitely patrilineal, though the mother’s 
brother exercises much authority. 

Passing northwards from LaKe Nyasa, we find 
a more or less gradual change from matrilineal to 
^trUineal descent.® The Wa-Sa^ara and Wa- 
Digo are definitely matrilineal, wlme among the 
tribes about Lindi inheritance and succession pass 
to the sister’s children. In other tribes, such as 
the Wa-Niamwesi and Wa-Jagga, the mode of 
descent varies according as the bride-price has or 
has not been paid, the children belonging to the 
mother’s people in the latter case and to that of 
the father in the former. In general in this 
region the social institutions tend to become more 
patrilineal on passing from the coast to the 
interior. 

The Ba-Ganda, Ba-Hinia, Ba-Nyoro, and other 
Bantu peoples of Uganda are definitely patrilineal.® 
The only exceptional feature is that, while the 
mode of succession is purely patrilineal, the king of 
Uganda belongs to the totemic clan of his mother, 
though he also takes certain other totems con- 
nect^ with royalty. 

The Bantu of the northern part of the Belgian 
Congo are mainly patrilineal.’® Among the Ba- 
Ngala children inherit, but the mode of descent 
is determined by a family council, which usually 
ordains that a child shafl take the totem of its 

1 See Seligmann, JRAS xliii. 649. 

3 W. Munzing:erf Ost’<^frHcanische Studieny Sch&ffb&usen, 
1864, pp. 207, 477 f., 527 f., Veber die Sitten urid das ReeJit der 
B^oSy Winterthur, 1859, p. 76. 

3 The TSTiter is indebt^ to Professor and Mrs. Seligman for 
this information. 

4H. H. Johnston, Central J/n'ca, London, 1897, 

p. 471 ; A. Werner, British Central Africa, do. 1906, p. 252 ff. ; 
K. Weule, Native Life in East Africa, En^. tr., do. 1909, 
p. 309. 

3 G. Fritsch, Die Eingehorenen Sud-Afrika’s, Bredaa, 1873, 
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6 E. Casalia, Les Bassoutos, Paris, 1869, p. 190. 

7H. A. Jonod, Life of a South African Tribe, Neuch^l, 
1912. i. 221 f. 

8J. Kohler, ZVRW xv. [1902] 27; H. Cole, JAI xxxii. 
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3J. Boscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 128 ff., The 
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10 J. II. W’eeks, Amon {7 Congo Cannibals, London, 1913, p. Ill f. 
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father. Here the same rule holds as in E. 
Africa ; social institutions become more matri- 
lineal on passing from the interior towards the 
coast. Mother-light also occurs in Loango and 
Angola.^ 

Among a group of Bantu peoples in the S.W. 
Free Congo ^ property and rank are transmitted 
to the brother or the sister’s son, and among one 
of these peoples, the Ba-Mbala, kinship is said to 
be counted farther in the female than in the male 
line. Not only is succession matrilineal, but the 
mother of the chief enjoys great esteem, if not 
authority. We are not told of any definite social 
groups with either line of descent, but respect is 
shown to animals by not eating their flesh, and 
this ikina hari is transmitted from father to son. 
This institution is almost certainly a kind of 
toteraic grouping, so that these people show a 
condition almost exactly the reverse of that found 
in Melanesia, descent being patrilineal, while in- 
heritance and succession are mainly matrilineal. 
If, as seems almost certain, the ikvia bari is a 
form of totem, we have here an example of the 
connexion of totemism with patrilineal descent, 
and this association conies out still more strongly 
among the Ova-Herero of S.W. Africa. This 
people possess two distinct forms of social group- 
ing, one matrilineal and the other patrilineal, and 
the most recent and trustworthy account^ shows 
that, while there is no definite association of 
animals or plants with the matrilineal eanda, the 
patrilineal oruzo is definitely totemic. 

In Nigeria and the countries west of it, we find 
an interesting series of transitions between mother- 
and father-right. The westernmost people of whom 
we have know ledge are the Tshi-speaking peoples 
of the Gold Coast.* They have totemic groups 
with matrilineal descent, property passes to the 
eldest brother bora of the same mother, and, in 
default of brothers, to the eldest sister’s son. Only 
if there are no nepliew's does the son inherit ; and, 
if there is no son, the chief slave inherits. Suc- 
cession pas'os to the brother and the sister's son. In 
addition to the totemic clans, called abusua, there 
are also groups, called ntoro, which appear to have 
a totemic character.* In these groups descent is in 
the male line, or, as the people themselves put it, 

‘ a person takes the fetish of his father and the 
family of Ids mother,’ the condition thus having a 
remarkable icsemblance to the two totemic group- 
iiig.s of the iJieri of Australia. Among the neigh- 
bouring 1 anti-speaking peoples the son inherits 
only the property of the mother, a slave inheriting 
the property of a man if he ha.s no sister’s son. 

Among the Ewe-speaking peoples of Dahomey* 
kinship is counted through females in the lower, 
and through males in the upper, classes. Among 
the former property passes to the brother and to 
the si-ter's son, while a chief is succeeded by his 
son. The Ewe of Togoland are said to count re- 
lationship through the father rather than through 
the mother, but the mother’s brother is the proper 
heir. It is noteworthy that the knowledge of the 
art of circuraci-ion is transmitted from father to 
.■'On.'^ Among the next people, passing eastwards, 
the Yornba,® we do not know of any definite rule 
of descent, but the people are said to trace kinship 

1 O’Hierde Grandpr^, Voyage A la cAte oecidentale d’Afriqw. 
Paris, l.sel. 1 . 109. 

- E. Torday and T, A. Joyce, Les Bushongo, Brussels, 1910, 
JAl XXXV. [1905] 39Sff.,xxrvi. [1900] 39ff., 27‘iff., JiiASxxxvii. 
[10117] 139, 

3 E. liannert, Znia Rechte der Herero^ Berlin, 1906, 

1 A. B- Ellis, The Tahi-epeakinj Peo]4ee, London, 1887, pp. 
t n, 007. 

7 C. H. Harper, JAl xxxvi, 173 ff. 

6 A. B. Ellis, The Eice-epeaking Peoples^ London, 1890, p. 177f. 

7 J. Spieth. Die Exce-SUtinme, Berlin, 1906, p. 120. 

3 A. D- Ellis, The Yornba-speaking Peoples, London, 1894, 
p. 171, 


in both lines, and a chief is succeeded by his son. 
That kinship through the mother is regarded as 
of great importance is shown by the fact that 
children of one father by different mothers are 
scarcely considered as blood-relatives. The pro- 
perty of a man passes to his sons, and that of a 
woman to her daughters. Next to the Yoruba 
come the Edo,^ who practise two forms of mar- 
riage. In one, the amoiya marriage, apparently 
the more regular, the children belong to the clan 
of the father, while in the other, call^ isomi, they 
belong to the mother’s clan, unless they are bought 
by tlie father, or unless in later life they elect 
to stay in their father’s country. In the Soho 
country, whence the Edo are said to have come, 
there is matriloeal marriage. The Ibo,“ still 
farther eastward, practise male descent, and pro- 
perty passes to the sons, except in the idebioe form 
of marriage, corresponding with the isomi marriage 
of the Edo, in which the children belong to their 
mother’s clan and are the heirs of their mother’s 
father. As a rule, a man allows his daughter to 
contract this form of marriage only when he has 
no son, the custom thus resembling the illatam 
of S. India. 

(8) Europe.— IheYt is hardly a European people 
of antiquity to whom some form of mother-right 
has not been ascribed.® Perhaps the clearest evi- 
dence comes from the Basques, among many of 
whom the father has little authority, whereas 
women hold property, and transmit rights to 
their children, even when they cannot exercise 
them themselves.* According to Strabo,* women 
were the heads of families in Spain, and the Piets 
are said to have been matrilineal,* the chief line 
of evidence being that where the fathers of kings 
are mentioned they are neither kings nor Piets, 
but belong to neighbouring tribes. Among the 
Celts the king and magician are said to have been 
succeeded by the sister’s son.’ In Ireland the 
sister’s son was important,* and the frequent men- 
tion of this relative in English ballads has led 
F. B. Gummere* to infer the close relation be- 
tween a man and his mother’s brother which is 
one of the features of mother-right. The account 
by Tacitus’* of the authority of the mother’s 
brother affords the chief evidence in favour of 
mother-right among the Teutons, but the position 
of a woman at the head of the genealogical tree 
of the Lombards and passages in the EiMungen- 
lied and Edda point in the same direction.” The 
inscriptions on tombs and other facts point to the 
prevalence of some form of mother-right among 
the Etruscans,” and this form of organization has 
also been claimed for the early inhabitants of 
Latium.” The evidence for matrilineal institu- 
tions among different elements of the population 
of Greece has been much discussed.’* Perhaps the 
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strongest evidence is that in Athens half-brother 
and sister were allowed to marry when by the same 
father. Lastly, though in, rather than of, Europe, 
may be mentioned the Gypsies of Transylvania,* 
among whom a father shows little interest in his 
children, who remain with their mother’s people 
if their mother dies and their father, as usual, 
marries a woman of another ‘ clan.’ 

3 . Mixture-forms. — The preceding survey has 
shown not onlj’ that descent may follow one mode 
of transmission, while other social processes, such 
as inheritance and succession, may follow another, 
bat that there may also be two kinds of descent. 
This is especially frequent where a local grouping 
is combined with exogamous clans or moieties, the 
usual rule being that the local grouping is patri- 
lineal, while the grouping in clan or moiety is 
matrilineal. Another kind of mixture is that 
found among the Dieri of Australia and the Tshi 
of W. Africa, in which there are two forma of 
totemism with different modes of descent. The 
condition of the Ova-Herero of S. Africa, where 
a patrilineal totemic grouping is combined with 
matrilineal clans which are probably non-totemic, 
affords another example of the combination of two 
modes of descent. A less definite condition is that 
in which, combined with one or other definite 
mode of descent, there are customs which bring 
a person into definite social relations with relatives 
on the side from which descent is not counted. 
An interesting example occurs among the widely 
separated Tsimshian of N. America and the people 
of Santo in the New Hebrides. In both of these 
localities a person belongs to the totemic clan 
of his mother, but takes the totem of his father 
as part of his personal name. Another form of 
totemism which shows mixture of the two modes 
of transmission is found among the Massim of 
New Guinea and the people of Vanua Leva in Fiji, 
where persons belonging to the social group of the 
mother pay special respect to the totem of the 
father. A still more eccentric example is that of 
the Kwakiutl of tlie N.W. Pacific coast, who be- 
long to the clan of the father, but are indirectly 
brought into relation with the clan of the mother 
by receiving from the father the totemic crest 
which he had adopted from the father of his wife 
when he married. 

4 . Associated conditions. — It is not at present 
possible to connect mother-right with race. It 
occurs side by side with father-right and with 
intermediate forms among many peoples, including 
the Australian, Melanesian, Indonesian, Bantu, 
W. African Negro, and N. American Indian. At 
the present time it is absent among Caucasian and 
Mongolian peoples, but it is doubtful if this has 
always been so. There is more reason to connect 
mother-right with scale of culture. Most of the 
peoples who practise it rank low in the scale, but 
there are definite exceptions to this generalization 
in the Khasis of Assam, the people of the west 
coast of India, the Minangkabau Malays of 
Sumatra, and many tribes of N. America. 

As already pointed out, mother-right in its 
purest form can occur only in conjunction with 
the clan-organization, but it is not connected with 
any special form of this organization. The dual 
system, in wliich the whole community forms two 
exogamous moieties, is always matrilineal in 
Melanesia and, where not complicated with a 
class-system, in Australia, but the dual systems of 
N. America are sometimes patrilineal. 

Totemism is still less habitually associated with 
either form of descent. As was said above, one 
people may even possess two forms of totemism, 
one associated with matrilineal and the other with 

1 H. von WIislocki, Ycm wandetjiden Zigmrurvolke, Ham- 
burg, 1890, p. 6e. 


patrilineal descent. The special regard for the 
father’s totem which accompanies some cases of 
matrilineal transmission suggests a peculiar con- 
nexion of totemism with father-right, and other 
considerations also imply that the totemic organ- 
ization tends to be patrilineal.* Social organiza- 
tions founded on a local basis, especially those 
with local exogamy, are usually patrilineal, and in 
societies devoid of the clan-organization, in which 
kinship is equally important on the two sides, it 
is exceptional for inheritance and succession to be 
matrilineal. 

If mother-right is especially connected with the 
clan-organization, we should expect to find it 
associated with the classificatory, or ‘clan,’ system 
of relationship, and so it is. We do not know of 
any people with definite mother-right w'ho do not 
use the classificatory system. The correlation is 
especially striking in Africa, in more than one 
part of which classificatory and kindred systems 
exist side by side. Thus, in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan the only people who use the classificatory 
system are the Nubas, and they are also the only 
people to practise mother-right. Again, in the 
series of peoples of W. Africa who show so definite 
a transition from matrilineal to patrilineal institu- 
tions (see above, p. 856“) it is the Tshi, with their 
classificatory system, whose social institutions are 
most clearly matrilineal. 

There is some reason to suppose that mother- 
right may be peculiarly associated with agri- 
culture. In N. America typical clan-systems are 
found especially in the maize country,® and in 
Africa mother-right seems to be present especially 
among peoples who live chiefly by agriculture, 
whUe father-right is associated with pastoral life. 
The association is, however, by no means uni- 
versal. 

5 . Survivals of mother-right.— By this expres- 
sion is meant social customs found in societies 
organized on a patrilineal basis which are the 
natural concomitants of mother-right and are, 
therefore, assumed to be vestiges of the earlier 
presence of this form of society. The most pro- 
minent of the customs which have been so regarded 
is the relation between a man and his mother’s 
brother. Many peoples among whom descent, in- 
heritance, and succession are patrilineal show the 
existence of just such relations between a man and 
his sister’s child as are prominent among the social 
practices of mother-right. That they are such 
survivals is especially probable where they show 
the authority of the mother’s brother, wMle the 
power of the nephew to take any of the property 
of his imcle is also a natural survival of a social 
condition in which the sister’s son is heir to his 
uncle’s goods. Advocates of the view that these 
relations between a man and his mother’s brother 
are survivals of mother-right regard it as psycho- 
logically natural that such rights to authority or 
property would not easily be relinquished, but 
would persist in one form or another long after 
the formal laws of the community had ordained 
a different disposition of authority or property. 

The marriage of half-brother and sister when of 
the same father but different mothers has also 
been regarded as a survival of mother-right. In 
a society which attached any great importance to 
kinship through the father such a marriage would 
be impossible, whUe it is natural among people 
who pay special regard to kinship through the 
mother. When, therefore, this form of marriage 
is found among a patrilineal people, it has been 
held to point to an antecedent condition of mother- 
right. 

Other survivals of mother-right have been seen 

1 For Melanesia see Rivera, ii. 337. 

2 Swanton, Amer. Anth. vii. 671. 
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in tradition anti myth. It ia frequently the case 
among niatrilineal peoples that the descent of tlie 
elan or tribe is ascrilied to a female ancestor, and 
the beliet in a female ancestor among a patrilineal 
people has been regarded as a snryival of mother- 
right. A .similar snpitosed survival is the wide- 
roread mythological theme of unwitting patricide.* 
This ab.sence of knowledge of the father would be 
natural in the more pronounced forms of matiilocal 
marriage, and, in consequence, the occurrence of 
the theme in the mythology of a people has been 
regarded as evidence tliat the people were once in 
a stage of mother-right. Amazon-legends have 
also been interpreted as relics of mother-right. 

Less direct is the relation of certain social 
customs, such as the couvode and the cross-cousin 
marriage. According to one theory, the couvadc 
is associated with the desire on the part of the 
father to assert his rights over his child, and those 
who adopt tliis exi)lanation of the custom will 
regard it a.s a survival of mother-right when it is 
found in a patrilineal society. Again, there is 
reason to lielieve that in some parts of the world 
the (■ros>-cousiii marriage (see above, p. 425 f.) has 
come into existence through the desire of a father 
that his .'■on shall acquire hi.s property by marrying 
a woman who would be one of his heirs under a 
condition of mother-right. Another custom which 
imiy be a survival of mother-right is the rule found 
in several parts of Africa that the daughter or 
si.ster of a king shall not bear children. Such 
a prohibition would put an end to .succession by 
the si.'ter’s .son. 

Etymology has also been called upon for evidence 
of former mother-right. Thus, the fact that the 
Chinese word for clan-name means ‘born of a 
woman’ has been held to point to matrilineal 
descent in China,- and the derivation of the Arabic 
word for ‘clan’ lias t>een adduced to support a similar 
conclusion in the case of early Semitic society.* 

6 . History. — In several parts of the world we 
have detiniie evidence that a condition of mother- 
right has changetl either into one of father-right 
or into a form of social organization in which 
.social rights are recognized with the relatives of 
both father and mother. Thus there is evidence 
that some form of mother-right once existed in 
Europe, while in the iSudan there is historical 
proof tliat live hundred years ago the Beja, who 
are now delinitely patrilineal, kept their geneal- 
ogies in tlie female line and transmitted property 
to the .sons of sister or daughter. In Melanesia, 
again, and in some part.s of America, there is 
positive evidence of a change from niatrilineal to 
patrilineal institutions, the transition being -still 
111 progress in some parts of Melanesia. On the 
other hand, there is no unequivocal evidence from 
any part of the world of a change having taken 

lace in the opixi-ite direction. Consequently, it 

as been held by many students that the change 
from matrilineal to patrilineal institutions has 
been a universal feature of the history of human 
society, and this proposition has become a dogma 
among many anthropologi.sts. 

Thi.s dogma has recently been attacked from 
two quarters. The idea of the priority of mother- 
right IS supported in many parts of the world by 
the low state of culture of the peoples who possess 
this form of soci.il organization, but, as already 
]iointed nut, thi.s is not universally true, and i 
■students of the ethnology of N. America have i 
been led to question the dogma, largely beeau-e 
the matrilineal Iroquois and Pueblo Indian.s are 
among tlie mo-t advanced peoples of the continent. 
Ihe other line of attack is closelj' connected with 

1 M. A. P' Her. SV-r/ri and Rnstein. 

h A. UiU-5, Lnina and the Chi>u!<e, New York, 1902, p. 27. 

s' V. i’kc :, Gemi. ed. p. 6S. 


a change which has recently taken place in the 
attitude of many students towards the history of 
social institutions. The idea that any product of 
human society, such as mother-right, has been 
universal is closely connected with the belief that 
human society as a whole has been the product of 
a relatively simple process of evolution which has 
proceeded everywhere on similar lines and passed 
through similar stages. To those inspired by this 
belief it was only necessary to show that mother- 
right has often changed into father-right, and it 
followed that this order must have been universal. 
Among many students, however, the conviction 
has been growing that human society is not the 
product of a simple process of evolution, but has 
been built up by a highly complex process in which 
a vast variety of forms have been produced by 
blending of cultures. If the transitions between 
mother-right and father-right have arisen as the 
result of the mixture of peoples, we should not 
expect to find that one form has always preceded 
the other, but it is probable that in the vast com- 
plexity of human progress matrilineal should 
sometimes have been superposed on patrilineal 
institutions, and that sometimes father - right 
would have changed into mother-right. One school 
of students who have adopted this point of view, 
viz. that of which F. Graebner ana W. Schmidt 
are the most distinguished adherents, believe that 
in most parts of the world matrilineal migrants 
have settled among earlier patrilineal peoples, so 
that the main change has been from father-right 
‘ ’’ ■ ■ ' he reverse direction. 

» • • • - possessing the dual 

• • . • • . de, scent have settled 

• • ■ • oples, and have thus 

produced the various forms intermediate between 
the two kinds of society which are found in so 
many parts of the world. According to this school, 
the undoubted changes from matrilineal to patri- 
lineal institutions which are found in certain 
regions are the result of later movements, the 
change in Melanesia, e.ff., being due to relatively 
late Polynesian settlements, and that in N. America 
to European influence. 

There is much reason to suppose that Graebner 
.and Schmidt have gone too far in their reaction 
against the prevailing view-, and that the evidence 
on which they base their opinions is fallacious. 
But, while it is almost certain that by far the most 
frequent process throughout the world has been a 
transition from mother- to, father-right, the reverse 
change may have occurred. The region which pre- 
sents the strongest evidence of a change in this 
direction is N. America. Not only do some of 
its matrilineal people.s, such as the Iroquois and 
Pueblo Indians, possess the most advanced cultures 
of the continent, but, where one people, such as the 
Dene or northern Athapascans, practise both lines 
of descent, it is the less cultured xvho use the 
patrilineal mode. Moreover, it is .said that there is 
definite evidence that matrilineal institutions have 
been taken over from others by people who were 
previously patrilineal or were devoid of any form of 
clan -organization. Several peoples of N. America 
pos.sess a custom which provides a mechanism for 
changing one mode of descent into another. Per- 
sonal names are often definitely connected with a 
moiety or clan, each social group li.-iving names 
especially reserved for its members. .\.mong some 
matrilineal people of N. America, .--uch as the 
Shawnees, a father gives his own clan-name to his 
child, thus t.akiiig a definite step towards the trans- 
ference of the child to his own social group. This 
or some similar mechanism might w^ have come 
into play to assist a change in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

One of the ca.ses most often put forward by 
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American ethnologists as an. example of change 
from father- to mother-right is that of the Kwa- 
kiutl.i This people practise patrilineal descent, 
but the peculiar system by which a man takes the 
crest of his wife’s father has been ascribed to the 
influence of their northern matiilineal neighbours, 
the Tsimshian and Haida. Other examples are the 
Athapascan tribes bordering on the Tlingit, who 
are said to have adopted the matrilineal dual 
organization of the people, and the Babine branch 
of the TakuUi, another Athapascan tribe who are 
said to have taken their matrilmeal four-clan system 
from the Tsimshian. 

In other parts of the world there is definite evi- 
dence that the change has been from the matrilineal 
to the patrilineal mode. There is a large body of 
evidence pointing to the change having been in this 
direction m Melanesia but even here it is possible 
that certain conditions, such as the highly devel- 
oped mother-right of the Massim of New Guinea, 
may have been assisted by some later matrilineal 
influence. In Africa, again, there is much reason 
to believe that the change has been in the patri- 
lineal direction. The transition from matrilineal 
to patrilineal institutions which occurs among the 
peoples of AV. Africa from the Tshi to the Ibo 
points to the gradual infiltration of immigrants 
coming from the north-east, who became the chiefs 
of those among whom they settled. While intro- 
ducing their patrilineal institutions completely in 
the east, they did not succeed in altering descent 
among the general body of the people as they pro- 
gressed westwards. The transitions found among 
the Bantu and the association of patrilineal trans- 
mission with high development of culture among 
such people as the Ba-Ganda and Ama-Zulu would 
seem to be the result of the settlement of a 
patrilineal pastoral people among a matrilmeal 
population who, till then, had thriven upon agri- 
culture. 

7 . Orig^. — Until we know the history of this 
form of social organization, it is hardly profitable 
to discuss its origin at length, but some of the 
leading views which have been put forward may 
be mentioned. 

In the first place, mother-right has been widely 
held to be the natural consequence of sexual pro- 
miscuity and group-marriage. The less important 
is fatherhood in a society, the more will that society 
be driven to base its social rights upon the mother. 
Another view is that matrilineal descent is a 
secondary consequence of raatrilocal marriage. 
Where a' husband merely visits his wife and is only 
an outsider in her household, descent and other 
social processes must be expected to rest on the 
relation between mother and child. A third view 
regards mother-right as a social state which has 
resulted from the dominance of woman, and especi- 
ally from her importance in agriculture. As 
already seen, there is reason to connect mother- 
right with a high development of the art of agri- 
culture, especially in N. America, and it is note- 
worthy that it is in this continent that we have 
our clearest evidence of the dominance of the 
woman. 
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W. H. R. Rivees. 

MOTIVE. — I. Difierent senses. — The term 
‘ motive ’ is used in philosophy and psychology in 
four different senses. 

(1) In the first and most general sense it means 
any force, of an intenial or mental character, 
which impels to action or prevents some kind of 
action, be the force conscious or unconscious, and 
the action voluntary or non- voluntary. Thus 
Bentham defines motive as ‘ any thing that can 
contribute to give birth to, or even to prevent, any 
kind of action ’ {Principles of Morals and Legisla- 
tion, p. 46). In this sense motive includes what 
Reid calls mechanical principles of action, such as 
instinct and habit, and also what Bentham calls 
‘speculative’ motives, ivhich influence acts that 
rest purely in the understanding. 

(2) In a second sense ‘ motive ’ is taken with a 
more restricted signification, as limited to some end 
which we present to ourselves and of which we are 
conscious. Bentham has this meaning in view 
when he defines motive as ‘ any thing whatsoever, 
which, by influencing the will of a sensitive being, 
is supposed to serve as a means of determining 
him to act, or voluntarily to forbear to act, upon 
any occasion’ (ih.). Such motives are termed by 
Bentham ‘ practical,’ and are, he holds, ultimately 
reducible to pleasure and pain, though whether it 
he the expectation of the pain or the pain which 
accompanies that expectation that is the motive he 
leaves undetermined (p. 47, note). This contains 
the germ of an important distinction. In motives 
in this sense we may distinguish two things : a 
subjective and affective element, sometimes called 
affect, a spring of action, Triehfeder ; and an ob- 
jective, presented or intellectual element. Whether 
this subjective element is reducible to pleasure or 
pain, or includes more, and in what relation it 
stands to the objective, intellectual element and to 
the conative factor in mind, are among the most 
diflficnlt questions in the psychology of the feelings. 
Here it is taken as standing in relation to certain 
volitions as a spring of action (see Morell, Outlines 
of Mental Philosophy, pt. vii. chs. i. and ii. ; 
Baldwin, Handbook of Psychology, ii. 31^315, 
332 f., 354; Stout, Manual of Psychology^, bk. i. 
ch. i. ; Mellone and Drummond, Elements of 
Psychology, Edinburgh and London, 1907, ch. iv.). 
Cf. Bentham’s figurative and unfigurative motives 
{infra). 

(3) A third sense of the word ‘ motive ’ occurs in 
the writings of Green and his followers. Accord- 
ing to the teaching of Green, something more is 
required to constitute a motive than the conscions 
presentation of an end. In the analysis of one of 
Green’s followers, the voluntary satisfaction of a 
want involves five things : 

‘(1) The want. (2) The feeling of the want. (3) An idea of an 
object by which the want can be satisfied. (4) An idea of the 
satisfaction actually taking place, the work of the imagination. 
(5) The presentation of this satisfaction as, under the circum- 
stances, the greatest good. The self identifjdng itself with the 
attainment of the object ; finding in the realisation of the idea, 
not the satisfaction of a want merely, but the satisfaction of 
self ’ (D’Arcy, Short Stetdy of Ethie^, p. 32). 

It is only to this last stage (5) that Green and 
D’Arcy apply the term ‘ motive.’ Hence the doc- 
trines that a conflict of motives is impossible and 
a strongest motive an absurdity (Green, Prolego- 
menu to Ethics, bk. ii. ch. i.). 

(4) A fourth sense of the word ‘ motive ’ belong? 
to Kant. Kant reserves the term Bewegungsgrund 
for the objective ground of the volition, which he 
opposes to the subjective ground of the de.sire, or 
the spring {Triehfeder) . The objective ground of 
the self-determination of the will is the end which 
is assigned by reason alone, and is free from all 
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mixture of passion and sensuous affection { Werkt, 
ed. Kosenkranz and Schubert, viii. 55 ; Abbott, 
Kant’s Theory of Ethics^, London, 1909, p. 45). Such 
objective ends are common to us with all rational 
beings, and are to be distinguished from subjective 
ends, to wliieh we are impelled by natural disposi- 
tion. Unlike all inclination and fear, respect or 
reverence for the moral law is an eflect, not a 
cause (Kant, Werke, viii. 21, note). Regarded as 
a spring, this feeling acts negatively only. 

In these four senses of the word ‘ motive ’ we see 
a progressive change of meaning from that of a 
mere impelling force, not even necessarily accom- 
panied by consciousness, to that of an internal 
impulsion to the existence of which consciousness 
is essential ; passing thence to the idea of an object 
which gives satisfaction ; finally ending in Kant in 
the conception of motive as an object which is free 
from, and even opposed to, all subjective ground 
of desire. Green's view, though later in point of 
time, seems not so developed as that of Kant, since 
in Green the object is still made to be a motive by 
relation to a want or internal principle of desire, 
though such want or desire is again conceived as 
dependent on the object with which the self identi- 
ties itself. Kant's distinction of motive and spring 
and relegation of these terms to different classes 
of action get rid of the wavering between con- 
tradictory points of view implicit in Green’s 
doctrine. 

'Whether we .shall give to the term ‘ motive ’ the 
extensive signification contained under (1) may 
appear a mere question of the use of language ; 
but, as is the case in most questions of terminology, 
important issues lie concealed beneath the purely 
verbal iliscussiou. This extensive use of the word 
early aroused dissent. Reid in 1793, criticizing 
Crombie’s ‘ Essay on Philosophical Necessity,’ said ; 

‘ I understood a motive, wlieu applied to a human being, to 
be that for the eake of which he acts, and, therefore, that wh.at 
he never was conscious of, can no more be a motive to detei • 
mine his will, than it can be an argument to convince hi' 
judgment. 

Now', I learn that any circumstance arising from habit, or 
some mechanical instinctive cause, may be a motive, though it 
never entered into the thought of the agent. 

From thie reinforcement of motives, of which we are uncon- 
scious, every volition may be supplied with a motive, and even 
a predominant one, when it is wanted' (Reid, Works^ ed. 
Hamilton, p. S7). 

Reid then acutely remarks that ‘ this addition to 
his [Crombie’s] defensive force takes just as much 
from hi' offensive,’ since it undermines the evidence 
for the necessary action of motives known or felt. 
In otlier words, necessitatiou by efficient is fatal to 
necessitation by final causes. At this stage the 
distinction seems to turn upon the presence or 
absence of consciousness. But, even if we regard 
consciousness as the condition of the existence of 
motive in sense (2), this does not prevent the 
iiiotivatiun or impelling force being es.sentially 
mechanical as when non-voluntary in sense (I). 
Green’s doctrine tries to evade this by assigning to 
self-conscioU'iiC's the power of determining the 
luedominance of the motive which actually doe.s 
succeed, while still admitting that the end to 
which we thus determine ourselves is assigned by 
the pathological or affective element. Kant, on 
the other hand. a.ssigns to reason a power of deter- 
mining action to an (end, which is quite independent 
of, and even opposed to, the pathological feeling. 
‘ Motive ’ in this sense has passed over entirely from 
the meaning of an impelling force to that of an 
obmet determined and decided upon by reason. 

These distinctions are closely bound up with the 
inquiry regarding the freedom of the will. If our 
will is posses-sed of an original power by which it 
can control the direction in which it utters it.self. 
then ti.e cau'al action of motives must be distinct 
from mechanical impulsion ; they may induce, or 


incRne, but do not determine, according to in- 
evitable law. If, on the other hand, our will has 
no such power, what we call inducing and inclining 
must he merely the subjective side of the collision 
of predestined forces, of which we are the theatre 
or rather the play itself. If this be the case, the 
appearance of a causation, which may yield to con- 
scious motives, hut is not controlled by them, must 
be an illusion. The illusion demands explanation. 
This Miinsterberg undertook to furnish in his 
Willenshandlung (1879). In Man’s Place in the 
Cosmos Edinburgh and London, 1902), J. Seth 
Pringle-Pattison gives an acute analysis of Miin- 
sterterg’s views. According to Miinsterberg, the 
wiU is only a complex of sensations. Our activity, 
whether the inner activity of attention or the outer 
activity of muscular contraction, appears to us to 
be free, just because the result of the activity is 
already present in idea, and is, in all cases, accom- 
panied by the sensations flowing from previous 
motor innervation. The feeling of innervation 
itself is ‘just the memory-idea of the movement, 
anticipating the movement itself.’ In the Grund- 
zuge der Psychologie (1900) Munster berg’s position 
is modified by a Fichtean point of view. The 
‘action theory of mind’ here put forward makes 
the consciousness of sensation dependent on motor 
discharge. It, therefore, precludes any theory of 
action other than that of mechanical causation. 
Nor is this conclusion altered by the theory of 
taking an attitude [Stellungnahme) towards the 
world, which Miinsterberg puts forward. Such 
activity as lying outside consciousness could not 
even give rise to the illusion of voluntary activity. 

It was maintained by Hartley {Observations on 
Man, London, 1810, i. 522) that ‘ to prove that a 
man has free will in the sense opposite to mechan- 
ism, he ought to feel that he can do different things 
wMle the motives remain precisely the same,’ and 
that here ‘ tlie internal feelings are entirely against 
free will where the motives are of a sufficient 
magnitude to be evident,’ while he admits a power 
of resisting motives. Such a power, on Hartley’s 
view, can come only from some other and stronger 
motive ; that is, there is no intrinsic power of re- 
sisting motives. The attribution to the self of an 
intrinsic power of strengthening indefinitely cer- 
tain desires, which then become motives (in Green’s 
sense), seems the essence of the third theory of 
motives. There is an illusory atmosphere of deter- 
minism about Green's theory. The will is deter- 
mined by motives. That desire only is a motive 
which is successful. There is no conflict of motives, 
nor any strongest motive. But then the strongest 
desire is made to be the strongest, i.e. to be a 
motive by the action of the eternal consciousness 
which is perpetually reproducing itself in us, and 
which helps to constitute, in cognition and action, 
all the objects of knowing and will. Is now this 
action of the eternal consciousness something from 
all eternity, unalterably the same ? The result is 
practically identical with Hartley’s — the only free- 
dom in it is that the ego, since it determines the 
motive, is consequently, in being determined by 
the motive, determined by itself. 'This is only 
Spinozistic necessity. But, if the action of the 
eternal ego on the finite ego is not so predeter- 
mined, is something which, at the moment of 
decision, may fall out ditferently on different occa- 
sions, notwithstanding identity of desire and cir- 
cumstances, then such action is not diflerent from 
free will in tlie ordinary sense, and implies a 
.surplus of undetermined or self-determined free 
activity of the ego, as in the Kantian doctrine. 

Green’s theory of motives . must be carefully 
distinguished from a modern psychological doc- 
trine, to which it bears a strong verbal re.sein- 
blance. Green says {Proleg. to Ethics, p. 93) that 
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an appetite or want ‘only becomes a motive, so 
far as upon the want there supervenes the presen- 
tation of the want by a self-conscious subject to 
himself and with it the idea of a self-satisfaction 
to be attained in the filling of the want.’ Stout, 
too, says (Manual of Psychologi^, p. 709} : 

* Motives are not mere impulses. They come before con- 
sciousness as reasons why I should act in this or that way. 
They are not independent forces fighting out a battle among 
themselves, while the Ego remains a mere spectator. On the 
contrary, the motives are motives only in so far as they arise 
from the nature of the Self, and pre-suppose the conception of 
the Self as a determining factor. From this it follows that the 
recognised reasons for a decision can never constitute the entire 
cause of decision. Behind them there always lies the Self as a 
whole, and what this involves can never be completely analysed 
or stated in the form of definite reasons or special motives.’ 

The great verbal similarity of this to what Green 
says is evident. But to Green the self-conscious 
subject, through determination by which a want 
becomes a motive, is ‘ a principle of other than 
natural origin,’ is, in fact, an entity of a sort. To 
Stout the self as a whole, even if what it involves 
can never be completely analyzed or stated, is not 
an entitative principle eternal or otherwise, but, 
rather, the ‘thought of the self.’ In deliberation, 
he says, ‘ the concept of the Self as a whole will not 
directly tend to reinforce or suppress a desire’ (p. 
708). 

* A certain line of action being suggested as possible, I con- 

template myself as I shall be it I put it in execution, so as to 
make it part of my actual life-history, and on the other hand 
I ■■ 5 if I leave it undone. I follow 

. '■ ‘ ■ pothetioal Self in more or less 

' : in the process which is called 

■ . . i 1 p. 709). 

This theory, that motives arise and are con- 
stituted by relation to the conception of self, 
whether we take it in Green’s metaphysical or in 
Stout’s psychological form, as a general theory 
of motives, seems not to be true. That very many 
motives are determined by conscious relating of 
the end in view to the self is true— notably the 
self-regarding ones. But it is difficult to regard 
altruistic motives as necessarily related to the 
concept of self. They may sometimes be so, bnt 
not necessarily or universally. The highest moral 
ends are disinterested. The disinterested character 
of BBsthetic emotion has been emphasized by Burke 
and Kant, Hegel and Schopenhauer. Molinos, 
f^nelon, and Madame Guyon have maintained 
the possibility of a disinterested love of God. 
It must, therefore, be admitted that, while the 
analysis of the term ‘ motive ’ given under (2) and 
(3) is in many cases a correct and complete analysis, 
there are other cases where, even if impelled to- 
wards the end by some subjective aflfective element, 
the self-conscious satisfaction of this impulse need 
form no part of the objective end in view nor even 
of the subjective impelling force. 

It is when we come to the fourth sense of the 
term ‘motive’ — the strict sense given to it by 
Kant — that we find the most striking de- 
tachment of the term from all association with 
the subjective self. It may still bear relation to 
somethipg universal, common to the individual 
Mlves, but the ends are then ends in which the 
inffividnal self loses its individuality. They are 
objective. This is the essential of morality to 
Kant, and the point which separates the ethics of 
Kant from the ethics of Green. It was to retain 
in the moral motive the reference to self that 
Green was compelled to characterize the good as 
the ‘perfection of hnman character’ or ‘self- 
devotion to the perfecting of man.’ D’Arcy (Short 
Study of Ethics^, p. 277) has seen this defect in 
the ethics of Green. The defect is, however, a 
necessary outcome of Green’s initial position. To 
Kant, on the other hand, reason, not the mere 
self, is able to give itself an end, which, though 
realized in the matter of desire, is independent of 1 


the relation of that matter to the particular self. 
Kant is often criticized as if the categorical im- 
perative set up ends, detached from all the material 
of desire and inclination, as if purely formal ends 
existed by themselves. It is the impenetration 
of particular desires and inclinations by the cate- 
gorical law of duty that gives to the individual 
the absolute value expressed in that form of the 
categorical imperative which is expressed : ‘ so 
treat humanity whether in thine own person or 
that of another always as an end and never as a 
means.’ 

We have, therefore, in our highest ends, moral, 
aesthetic, and religious, the singular paradox that 
in them an element, which comes into existence 
only through particular feelings and inclinations, 
becomes, as regards its essential character, inde- 
pendent of these and a motive of selfless and dis- 
interested action. 

In the above discussion we have considered the 
several distinct senses in which the term ‘ motive ’ 
may be used. There are, however, some ambi- 
guities connected with its use which, while not 
really adding to the multiplicity of senses, might 
nevertheless appear to do so. Bentham says : 

* Owing to the poverty and unsettled state of language, the 
word motive is emploj'ed indiscriminately to denote two kinds 
of objects, which, for the better understanding of the subject, 
it is necessary should be distinguished. On some occasions it is 
employed to denote any of those really existing incidents from 
whence the act in question is supposed to take rise. The 
sense it bears on these occasions may be styled its literal or 
unjigurative sense. On other occasions it is employed to denote 
a certain fictitious entity, a passion, an affection of the mind, 
an ideal being, which upon the happening of any such incident 
is considered as operating upon the mind, and prompting it to 
take that course, towards which it is impelled by the influence 
of such incident. Motives of this class are Avarice, Indolence, 
Benevolence, and so forth. . . . This latter may be styled the 
figurative sense of the term motive ’ (p. 46 f.). 

The real incidents— motives in the unfigurative 
sense — are : 

‘ L The internal perception of any individual lot of pleasure or 
pain, the expectation of which is looked upon as calculated to 
detennine you to act in each or such a manner ; 2, any external 
event, the happening whereof is regarded as having a tendency 
to bring about the perception of such pleasure or such pain.’ 
Kach of these is further distinguished according 
as it is in prospect or in esse, meaning by the 
former the posterior possible object which is looked 
forward to as the consequence of his action [or 
inaction], by the latter, the present existing object 
or event which takes place upon a man’s looking 
forward to the other. 

These distinctions partly depend on Bentham’s 
doctrine that the only motives are pleasure and 
pain, which has been ably criticized by Sidgwick 
(Methods of Ethics, bk. i. ch. iv.). They may be 
reduced to those drawn by Fleming (Manual of 
Moral Philosophy ,^.'Loxt&on, 1870, p. 176) between 
‘the external object, the internal principle, and 
the state or afl'ection of mind resulting from the 
one being addressed to the other.’ The internal 
principle may be dismissed as, at any rate for the 
purposes of this article, a ‘fictitious entity.’ The 
distinction, however, between the external object 
and the resulting state or afl'ection of mind has an 
important bearing on the foregoing discussion. It 
might seem plausible to say, as Fleming says, that 
‘speaking strictly it [the term ‘motive’] should 
be appli^ to the terminating state or affection 
of mind which arises from a principle of human 
nature having been addressed by an object adapted 
to it ; because it is this state or aflection of mind 
which promp^ts to action.’ This is true in all cases 
where an affection is the spring of action. But 
there are cases in which the affection does not 
exist, or the action takes place without, or con- 
trary to, its prompting. In the ‘beautiful soul’ 
in Schiller’s Anmnth uno Wiirde, affection produces 
moral results, bnt, to Kant, true moral action is 
independent of such affection. In art, however 
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much feeling may guide, it cannot be considered 
as the motive. In true art it cannot even be said 
that there is a conscious image or ideal which 
impels the artist to produce. In art, as Schelling 
says, tlie ego is unconscious in regard to its 
product (System des tramcendentalen Idealismus, 
vi., Tubingen, 1800 [Sammtl. Werke, Stuttgart, 
1856-61, iu.]). 

An important distinction is that between motive 
and intention. The nature of intentionality is 
thus stated by Bentham : 

* Let us observe the connexion there is between intentionality 
and consciousness. When the act itself is intentional, and with 
respect to the existence of all the circumstances adeiged, as 
also with respect to the materiality of those circumstances, in 
relation to a given consequence, and there is no mis-supposai 
with regard to any preventive circumstance, that consequence 
must also he intentional. In other words, advisedness, with re- 
spect to the circumstances, if clear from the mis-supposal of 
any preventive circumstance, extends the intentionality from 
the act to the consequences ’ (p. 44). 

The distinction itself is most clearly e.xpressed 
by Martineau (Types of Ethical Theory-, ii. 272) : 

* The Intention comprises the whole contemplated operations 
of the act, both those for the sake of which, and those in spite 
of which, we do it. The Motive comprises only the former.' 

Dividing the intention as Martineau does into 
persua.sives, dis.sua.sives, and neutral consequences, 
it is only the first that fall under the heading of 
‘motive’ (ef. Mill, Utilitarianism, London, 1879, 
ch. ii. p. 27 ; Muirhead, Elements of Ethics^, p. 61; 
Mackenzie, Manual <f Ethics, p. 64 ft'.). 

This e.xcludes from intention ail motives in sense 
(1) which are unconscious or involuntary. It in- 
clndes motives in senses (2) and (3). It is more 
difficult to say whether it includes motives in sense 
(4). The particular object or end is certainly 
included in the intention, hut the law which the 
will gives to itself, while controlling and determin- 
ing the intention, seems not necessarily to form 
part of it. The act, even if done for the sake of 
the law, has not the law in its universality as its 
end. To make Martineau’s statement tnie we 
must understand ‘ persuasives ' in an affective sense. 

2. Classification of motives. — The varion.s cla.ssi. 
fications reflect the difficulties which have attended 
the foregoing discussions. Our impulses or active 
principles are ela-ssilied by Reid into mechanical, 
animal, and rational ; but only to the last two 
does he apply the term ‘motives.’ Stewart has 
criticized this classification on the grounds that 
‘ nieclianical ’ cannot he applied to instincts and 
h.-vbifs (which is done by Reid), nor to any of om- 
active principles. It is capricious to call our appe- 
tite-< animal principles, because common to man and 
brutes, and to distinguish our instincts as mechani- 
cal, iu regard to which our nature bears so strong 
an analogy to the lower animals. Mechanical 
principles of action produce their effect without 
any will or intention on our part. Animal prin- 
ciples of action require intention and will, but not 
judgment. Rational principles of action require 
not only intention or will, but judgment or reason. 
Stewart censures Reid for including under animal 
jirinciples of action tlie desire of knowledge, of 
esteem, pity, patriotism, etc. 

Stewart's own classification falls under five lieads : 
(1) appetites, (2) desires, (3) affections, (4) self- 
love, (5) moral faculty. This classification has 
been ably criticized by Martineau (ii. 134). 

McCosli gives the following classification of the 
orective or motive powers, or, as he prefers to say, 
of the motive and moral power.s : 

i. The native appetencies of the mind leading to emotions. 
These include : (I) the inclination to exercise every 
native power voluntarily or involuntarily; (2) the 
desire to receive pleasure and avoid pain; (3) the 
api^tites: tendencies to seek for knouletl^e, esteem, 
^iety, power, properi\ ; (4) an inward principle that 
impels to seek for the heatitiful ; (5) the moral power 
as a prompting enei^y : («;) unselfish motives prompt- 
in'/ to action in relation to other beings, e »/. S3'nipatb\ 


it The will not as furnishing incitements, inducements, or 
motives, but as seated above these, sanctioning, re- 
straining, and deciding among them. 

lit The conscience— a cognitive jwwer involving certain be- 
liefs and judgments {Intuitions of the J/tnd, p. 242 ff.). 

More important than any of these classifications is 
that of Martineau (ii. 12^175). He begins by dis- 
tinguishing between two sets of impelling principles 
in man: (1) ‘those which urge him, in the way 
of unreflecting instinct, to appropriate objects or 
natural expression,’ and (2) ‘ those which supervene 
upon self-knowledge and experience, and in which 
the preconception is present of an end gratifying to 
some recognized feeling’ (p. 135). The former he 
calls primary springs of action, the latter secon- 
dary. Under the primary come— (1) propensions : 
including organic appetites and animal spontan- 
eity; (2) passions : antipathy, fear, anger ; these 
do not arise as forces from the needs of our own 
nature, but are rather what we suffer at the hands 
of objects ; (3) affections : parental, social, com- 
passionate ; these operate as attractions towards 
other persons ; (4) sentiments : wonder, admira- 
tion, reverence ; these direct themselves upon 
ideal relations, objects of apprehension or thought 
that are above us, yet potentially ours. 

Under the secondary principles which are char- 
acterized by their interested nature or invariable 
aim to produce certain states of ourselves come — 
(1) secondary pvopensions ; love of pleasure, money, 
power ; (2) secondary passions : malice, vindictive- 
ness, suspiciousness ; (3) secondary affections : 
sentimentality ; (4) secondary sentiments : self- 
culture, lestbeticism, interest in religion. 

The seconda^ series is the self-conscious cotmter- 
j^t of the primary series. These principles give 
rise to ulterior combinations, such as love of praise, 
emulation, fellow-feeling. In addition to these 
are prudence and conscience, but neither is, ac- 
cordmg to Martineau, a positive principle, so as to 
range in the series of impulses. Each exercises a 
judicial function— prudence among the secondary 
principles, conscience over the whole. 

If we examine these various classifications, we 
shall find much to confirm the wide view of motives 
which we have taken. Martinean’s distinction of 
primary and secondary springs of action directly 
contradicts the narrow view of motives taken by 
Green, which would limit motives to those associ- 
ated with the notion of self. Such association 
gives rise to secondary springs of action. Again, 
some of these classifications rightly regard con- 
science and the moral faculty as motive powers 
prompting to action and yet per se incapable of 
being identified with an affective element. In 
JIartineau’s theory the moral element consists in 
relative position in a scale of excellence intuitively 
discerned. Other moralists might seek to analyze 
further in what this excellence consists, and this 
analysis might be dangerous to the intuitive scale, 
might show that the position of a spring varies 
with circumstances ; Mt the insight tliat the 
moral element is not an affective spring of action, 
in either the primary or secondary form, remains ; 
and with it remains the necessity of recognizing 
a fourth form of motive, the motivity of which, 
whether proceeding from an autonomy of the will 
itself or from a recognition of an intrinsic authority 
in certain imperatives of action, or from a recogni- 
tion of superiority or authority in inward springs 
or outward course.s of conduct, demands a unique 
position for itself in the cla.ssification of those 
forces which impel the human will to action. 

LiTERATCRk. — J. M. Baldwin, Handbook of Psychoioffy, New 
York, 1S89-91, ii. ' Feeling and Will ’ ; J. Bentham, Principles 
of Hurals and Lejislation (Works, ed. J. Bownng, Edinburgh, 
1859, i.); T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, Oxford, 1883 ; 
I. Kant, Onindlegung ear Hetaphysik der Sltten, and Kritik 
der praktischen Vernunjt (Sinnmtl. Werke, ed. K. Rosenkranz 
and F. W, Si.'hubert, Leipzig, ls3S-4iJ, viii.) ; C, F. D'Arcy, Short 
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ed W. Hamilton, Edinbui^h, 1849 ; J. Martinean, Types of 
Ethical Theory'^, Oxford, 1^, ii. ; D. Stewart, Philosophy of 
the Active arid Moral Po««er 8 , JEdinbnreh, 1828 ; H. Miinster* 
berg, Grundzuge dcr Psychologic, Leipzig, 1900, ?i. ; J. JMcCosh, 
Intuitions of the Min^, London, 1893 ; J. D. MoreU, /nfrod. to 
Mental Philosophy, do. 1862; J. S. M»:kenzie, Manual of 
Ethics^, do. 1900 ; J. H. Moirhead, Elements of Ethics^, do. 
1906 ; H. Sidgrwick, Methods of Ethics^, do. 1907 ; G- F. Stout, 
Manual of Psychology^, do, 1913. G, J. STORES. 

MOUNTAINS, MOUNTAIN -GODS.— 

There are few peoples who hare not looked upon 
mountains with awe and reverence, or who have 
not paid worship to them or to gods or spirits 
associated with them in various ways. Their 
height, their vastness, the mystery of their recesses, 
the veil of mist or cloud now shrouding them, now 
dispersed from them, the strange noises which the 
^vind makes in their gorges, the crash of a fall of 
rock, or the effect of the echo, their suggestion of 
power, their appearance of watching the intruder 
upon their solitude — all give to them an air of 
personality, and easUy inspire an attitude of rever- 
ence and eventually of worship. They are next 
thought to have a spirit akin to, yet greater than, 
man’s, and such a spirit may become separate from 
the mountain and exist as a god of the mountain. 
The natural dangers encountered by the traveller 
or mountain-dweller, as well as the mystery of 
gorge, precipice, or cavern, suggest the presence of 
spirits, dangerous or at times beneficent, and in 
many cases also ghosts of the dead are thought to 
haunt the mountains. Their summits, being near 
the sky and often surrounded by cloud, suggest 
their connexion with gods of sky or rain ; or the 
remoteness and mystery of their peaks cause them 
to be regarded as dwellings of gods or of ghosts. 

Sporadically we Snd no cult of mountains or mountain-spirits, 
but that is generally where no cult of nature exists, or, of 
course, where no mountains exist. Where they are feared, it 
is generally as much because of the demons suppo^ to infest 
them as because of their own suggestion of terror. The horror 
of mountains found in writers from Waller to the time of Skmtt, 
Byron, and Wordsworth was perhaps a literary affectation as 
much as genuine lack of appreciation. Wordsworth’s ' voice of 
the mountuns ’ has gener^y made a strong apprsd to men and 
has given a great impulse to the imagination. { 

X. The personification of mountains. — The vari- 
ous impressions wliich mountains made upon men’s 
minds led to their being regarded as alive, or 

C essed of a power lurking behind their massive 
18 , and, finally, to their personification in a 
greater or less degree. The next stage was that 
the mountain-god — the personified mountain which 
received worship — became a god of the mountain, 
separate from it, yet connect^ with it. It is diffi- 
cult in particular cases to say which of these stages 
is intended, or to disentangle them, since the 
human mind so easily adopts either attitude ; and, 
even where a god of the mountain is worshipped, 
the mountain itself still looms vast and, as it were, 
personal In this section we shall examine in- 
stances where the mountain seems to be worshipped 
for itself alone or to be regarded as sacred and to 
some extent personal. 

The Choles of Itza regarded one particular hill as god of all 
the mountains, and on it burned a perpetuai fire.l To the 
Huichol Indians every hill and rock of peculiar shape is a deity,- 
and hilis as well as lakes, rain, etc., are tribal gods of the 
Thompson Indians.^ The Mexicans had gods of mountains 
(§ a), but they regarded all ■ ,. sonified 
them. Iztaccihuatl was f ' ' - .Molina 

describes the hill Huanacaur ,i .■ , f Incas.-* 

In Korea mountains are personified, and the idea of guardian- 
ship, e.g., of towns, is associated with them (cf. S s)- Yet 
tb€r6 &P6 ftlso spirits of nioontdiiis.^ In J^pAn the term Icami, 
api^ed to deities, is likewise applied to mountains, which are 
supposed to possess great power.« Similarly in China, where 


1 NR iii. 122. 

* FL xii. [1901] 108. 8 Ih. xi. [1900] 398. 

* W. H. Prescott, Uist. of the Conquest of Mexico, London, 
1843, ii. 41 ; C. R. Markham, Narratives of the Rites and Lans 
of the Yncas, do. 1873, p. 13. 

5 FLxL S28f. 

W. G. Aston, in FL x. [1899} 317. 


i spirits of mountuns have always been worshipped, mountains 
themselves are included among the shen, or beneficent 
There are ten principal mountains included among the 
or earth *gods-^e five yoh, of which the great^t ^ 
T*ai Shan in Shantung, and the five chenf Of each of these 
there is one in each chief cardinal point (the four mountains), 
and one in the centre. The chief minister of Yao was called 
* president of the mountains .’ 8 To these, or to their spirits, 
sacrifices are made on the great altar of the earth at the 
summer solstice. Other mountains are also included in the 
category of gods and in the official worship (see also § In 
Tibet Mt. K^chinjunga was once an object of worship, but is 
now regarded as the dwelling of a god of the same name. 
There are four great deified mountains in Tlbet.^ In Media 
and in Phrygia gods w'ere identified with mountains, and a cult 
was paid to them on their summits.^ Among the Celts a cult 
of mountains, as well as of gods of mountains, is to be traced. 
One inscription was ‘ To the Mountains * ; the mountains are 
often invoked in spell or prayer or invocation in Irish texts ; 
and Oildas speaks of the * blind people ’ who adored mountains 
and other parts of nature .8 While the Greeks adored divinities 
assodated with mountains, some mountains still retained a 
degree of personification — e.g., Mt. Ida as a nymph.7 In India 
as early as the Rigveda (vn. xxxv. 8 ) there is a direct appeal to 
the mountains : * .May the mountiuns be propitious to us.’ The 
Himaia^ is king of mountains, the great divine range par 
excellence, pre-eminently sacred. It * cannot be shaken,’ and it 
is the abode of the de^, of mighty creatures, and of living 
saints and ascetics, as well as the haunt of demons of all kinds. 
But its own virtues are supreme. To think of it is to gain vast 
merit : to see it is to have one’s sins removed. It was personi- 
fied as Bimavat or Harivaih4a, father of Gauga and Uma Devi, 
or Parvati, the mountain-goddess, identified with one of the 
peak 8.8 

An ancient story tells how P^vati covered up the eyes of 
Mabadeva when he was performing tapas on Himavat. Flame 
burst from his forehead and scorched the mountain ; but, when 
she assumed a submissi\'e attitude, her father was restored to 
his former condition.** 

Among the aboriginal tribes of India mountains are personi- 
fied. The Santals sacrif-T Vf r'b* . D k!;i 

and a god. Other tribe lia; ’ m ; «!* I..;, u m,ii i i 

rivers, and the dead.^9 .\’’f •„ • ’!.« , '•,•••* v • * ",;.»*•••• ik.'Ml i 

had been personified, ar*'l »*u' v »»' il.m 'a ri rijw! ,1 ;i- 
p^uliarly sacred— the dwelling-place or seat of a god (| 5 ). 
But the evidence is mainly that of cults upon hills or high 
places to a god associated with these (§ 7 ). The pagan Slavs 
arc -fi 

• • * or mountain bears a name 

sir ir , ^ mountain personified gave 

this name to the subsequent god of the mountain. A Celtic 
god Poeninus was ^od of the Pennine Alps, Vosegus was god of 
the Yo^es mountains. Cf. other examples above. 

Evidence of the personification of mountains is 
sJso to be fonnd in the sporadic cases of alleged 
descent from mountains, possibly because these 
mark the region whence some trilie took its origin 
or migrated. 

The Navabos thought that they came from the bowels of a 
great mountain near the San Juan.i 8 Some Mexicans regarded 
the mountain Cacalepei as their mother.is The Iranian kings 
were supposed to have descended from the mountain Ushi- 

darena.!* 

2. Gods and mountains. — Besides being personi- 
fied, mountains are associated with clearly defined 
gods, either as their occasional or as their more 
permanent seats or abodes, or there are gods of 
the mountains distinct from these as personified. 

The house of the Masai god Ngai (£u-ai) is in the snows of 
Kilimanjaro.^^ Among the Yoruba there is a god of the moun- 
tains c^ed Oke. In Hawaii several distinct deities of the 
volcano Kilauea were recogniaed, each of these being connect^ 
with some part of Among the Todas most deities are 

associated with hills, each occupying a separate peak, on the 
summit of which is a stone circle, barrow, or Gaim.rt The 


I J. J. M. de Groot, Religion in China, New York, 1912, pp. 
16. 201 ff. 
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7 ApoIIodorus, l. i. 6 . 

sCiooke, PR i. 60 f., 62; Muir, Orig. Skr. Texts, i.2 [1872] 
130 ; MUhida-pafiha, iv. viiL 16. 

8 Muir, iv .2 [1873] 2^f., quoting Mahdhhdrata, xiii. 6365 ff. 
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15 J. Thomson, Through Masai Land, London, 1885, p. 445 . 
w W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, London, 1832-36, iv ®48f 
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Ehonds worship a god of liQls, and among the Kols the great 
deity Marang Burn, or ‘ Great Mou^^.v- * ♦■v.,. —j- 
Buru being a conspicuous peak in '• h, ■ • ' 

the god himself or bis dwelling-pl , ' ■ ■ * 

elaborate ceremonies take place on the mountain for rain and a 
fruitful season. 1 Mt. Shasta is thought by American Indian 
teibes to have been made of snow and ice by the Great Spirit 
from the sky, after which he stepped down upon it and hollowed 
it out as a w igwam where he might live on nia visits to earth.3 
Among the Thompson Indians the ‘ Old Man * is a being living 
on hig^h mountains, and there making rain or snow by scratch- 
ing hiinself.3 The M^ter of Life is thought by other tribes to 
dwell in the Bocky Mountains.^ The Mexicans thought that 
Tlaloc, god of rain, dwelt on the highest mountain-tops where 
the clouds gather. Other gods, his lieutenants, bearing his 
name, dwelt in hills and were worshipped as gods of water and 
of mountains. The cult of Tlaloc was of great importance, and 
ww connected with festivals of the first rank.s in Central 
India the sun-god is supposed to dwell on hills, and isolated 
rounded hills are hence called ‘ suu-i » ■ ‘ *' • 

peaks of the Himalaya are the seat c » » > ' » » * 

Kubera— and a title of Siva is th •. ■ * 

mountain chains or peaks are assoc « 

the Vindhya ranges with Maharani Vindhye^wari, the goddess 
of the range. In earlier tunes Rudra was believed to dwell 
among the mountains, or on their tops, and Dorga was called 
* the dweller in Mandara.’ ^ Manu is said to have descended on 
a slope of the Himalaya called ‘Manu’s Descent,’ and to have 
tied his ship to a peak after the fiood.7 As has been seen, there 
is a constant confusion between the mountains personified and 
the personal gods of mountains in India. In Greece certain 
gods were closely associated with mountains. The habitual 
cult of Zeus on mountain-tops, like that of the Mexican Tlaloc, 
shows his earlier connexion with rain, cloud, and lightning sent 
down from the heights, and he probably had been identified 
with and had absorbed similar earlier gods there worshipped— 
at Mt. Lykaion in Arcadia (Zeus Lykaios). In several 
other instances the mountain where the cult took place gave a 
title to the god— ^.p., Zeus Olynipios (here the cult no longer 
was observed), Zeus I^phystos (Bceotia) ; on Mt. Felion he was 
worshipped as Zeus Akraios.s Clouds resting on peaks where 
Zeus as rain-god was worshipped were a sign of rain.^ Hermes 
had a temple on the summit of Mt. Cyilene, and Apollo on the 
hill of Pbigalela. Artemis was also worshipped on high places 
in Arcadia. Vr •** • 2 the Phrygian 

C 3 ’bele (g.v.), ' • 1 (cf. art. Moun- 

TAEB-MOTHSR). . - . n - (JtljTiIp 6p«ia),l® 

and she loved the mountain and its recesses, called by her 
name Kv^«Aa.fi Another divinity associated with mountains 
was Pan, who was bom on Mt. liykalos and had one of his 
sanctuaries there. Several mountains— e.p., Mt Msnalus, Mt. 
liampea— w'ere sacred to him. There he loved to hunt, and 
there he might be heard piping.^’-^ The personalized nymphs 
were also of the mountains, and were worshipped there. They 
bad caves on Mt. Citha>ron, and gave oracles from them. 
Certain nj'mphs, called ’OpeoridSes or 'Opeia5€v, presided over 
mountains, and were companions of Artemis. Mt. Olympus 
w’as supposed to be the seat of the gods, with the palace of 
Zeus on its summit. In Cappadocia, according to Strabo,^* a 
mountain was called after a god Omanos. Some Babylonian 
gods were called * ruler of the mountains,’ and Enlil is described 
as ‘the great Earth-Mountain’ — a reference to Babylonian 
cosmogony and to the belief that he was god of all the forces of 
life. For bis worship, and later that of all the go^, an artificial 
mountain was erected in the plain, 15 The world-mountain was 
the seat of the gods. Among the Celts gods were associated 
with hills, where some cult w’as offered to them, or with moanib. 
Within these they were believed to have retired on the coming 
of Christianity, and there they live as fairies, 

For Berbers see ERE ii. 506. 

3. Ghosts dwelling on mountains. — To some 
extent the belief that ghosts haunt mountains or 
that the Other-world of the dead is situated on a 
mountain-top may have arisen from the custom of 
burying the dead on hills, but the ^lief often 
exists where this custom is not found. It wa.s 
doubtless connected with the fact that mountains 
are lofty and touch the clouds or are swathed at 
times in mists. They are near the sky -land which 
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is so often associated with the dead. They are 
lofty and mysterious ; and, as they are the dwell- 
ing-place of gods and spirits other than human, it 
was natural enough to regard them as also the 
habitation of ghosts. 

Burial on hills is only one of many methods of dispoeing of 
the dead, and is by no means universal. It is found among 
the Comanchea, Arapahoe, and other N. American tribes, the 
Caribs and Patagonians, in Arabia and Tibet, and among the 
Parsis where no dakhma exists (the body is surrounded by 
stones, not buried). Hill-burial was also favoured by the 
Norsemen. 1 

In Melanesia the idea that ghosts dwell on mountains is 
frequently found — in British New Guinea (life like that of 
earth [Koita] ; a blissful ' ' ^ \ r :! a' ; • • iH a . J rr 

a fungus IRoro-speaking : r. ^ I .b" .'.cMi.r'' k ’. 

New Guinea (ghosts as .* » : ■ .; «* I I'- f 

D’Entrecasteaux group is the spirit-mountain Bwebw^o, the 
happy spirit-land which the ghosts reach by a snake-bridge 
over a chasm. No mortal dare climb it or speak above a 
whisper when passing ifc.2 In Tahiti the heaven of the dead, 
Tamahani, w on a mountain on the north-west side of Raiatua, 
and frequently in Polynesia a mountain-top or roc^ defile or 
the surrounding mists are the abode or resort of ghosts.s In the 
Sbortland Islands the dead go to certain mountains, and, after 
remaining there for some time, depart to a volcano.^ Among 
the Dayaks of ^rneo hill-tops are associated with ghosts, 
heaven of the Idaans and other tribes is on the top of Kina 
^u, and the ghosts feed on the moss on its sides. Amor^ the 
Sea Dayaks a hero who becomes the object of a cult is buried in 
a lonely spot on the crest of a hill.5 Various African tribes have 
si^ar beliefs. 

The Akamba think that ghosts dwell on hills, and that 
volcanic veins are their paths. Sacrifice is made to them there, 
and they fear to approach the hill among the woo<U of which 
the ghosts dwell.c Among the Kagoro ghosts dwell in groves or 
on mountams.? The Bondei god, Mlinga, is a mountain, and 
souls go thither, storms come from it, and in vrar drums are 
heard upon it. Death is the penalty for tresp^sin^ on it.® The 
Anyanja hear the ghosts talking on their ^irit-hill, or drums 
beating. To hear these is dangerous.® Malagasy ghosts and 
animal spirits reside ’• k i..- «.*.*>»'’• *’ . >rth.50 

In N. America the .Hi »• r, |i, ' »• . » o;.; - »; ghosts dwelt 
in caves and rocks, 11 . ; ■; !>.«•.'*• 1 ^ v Of other 

tribes it U said that souls of the dead go to Wakondah, who 
dwells in the Rocky Mountains, and there live in bliss .12 Tlalo- 
can, a Mexican Elysium in the mountains, was the place of souls 
of those sacrificed to Tlaloc and of those who died of l^rosy or 
by drowning or lightning. 13 The Hindus reguded the Him&laya 
as the borne of the sainted dead. ^4 One Chinese paradise is in 
the Euen-lun mountains, and is for those who attain holiness 
or divinity; many tales are told of its wonders. Similar 
beliefs lingered on in the W. Highlands. Certain clans had 
hills ‘to which the spirits of their departed friends had a 
peculiar attachment,’ and which were supernaturally lit when a 
member of the clan died.^® 

In pagan Slavic belief the dead must climb a steep glass 
mountain, on whose top is paradise, and in Mdrchen, Scandi- 
navian and Slavic, t*-'** -''"Cue of a princess 

or a fair being froir . by a hero.17 

The roaa wh • • •• . ■ 'averse to the 

region of the dead is often a difhcult one, and in 
some savage instances it passes over mountains, or 
the entrance to the Other-world is from a cave in 
a volcanic vent (see Descent to Hades [Ethnic], 

§1). 
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In Mexican belief the soul of one fljing a peaceful death had 
tG pass between two mountains which threatened to meet and 
crush him, if he were not armed with a pa^port.^ Mt. Dema- 
vend in Persia was the resting-place of the blessed on their way 
to paradise,^ and Mt Alburz was one of the supports of the 
Chmvat bridge. In ancient Egyptian belief the ‘ Mountain of 
the We^^’ through W’hich lay the road to the region oi the dead, 
was guarded by Taurt or Hathor, who is represented emerging 
from the mountain,^ where Ra also sits. At tonab the eofhn 
was set on a small sandhill, representing the moontain.-* 

Many folk-tales and myths tell of a deliverer, 
some I'ex quondam, rex futurus, like Arthur, who 
is one day to return as the saviour of his people.® 
In some of these he is in fairyland or heaven, but 
'the cmder and more archaic belief is that be 
sleeps within the hills.’® Sometimes he is seen 
there by one who has been able to penetrate into 
the hill. Such tales are told of Arthur, Merlin, 


Fionn, Bruce, and many another hero, and there 
are innumerable Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavic 
instances."^ The story is also found in Korea.® 
Hartland suggests that these heroes are gods of 
the earlier faiths, vanquished hy Cliristianity but 
not destroyed.® So in Irish myth the Tuatha De 
Danann had retired within the hills. But, while 
this is not impossible, the idea seems to he linked 
more directly with that of the dead being alive in 
grave or barrow or in hills fas in Scandinavian 
belief), whence they might come in the hour of 
their people’s need. 

^ Mountains as the abode of spirits. — Besides 
being the seat of gods, mountains are also peopled, 
like other parts of nature, by spirits, or are 
haunted by fierce demons. 

In Australia Twanjirika is the mountain-spirit of the S. 
Arunta, and in the Lake llilacquarie district Taho lived on the 
tops of high mountains and was hostile to the blacks. The 
Arunta also fear spirits called oruntja, dwelling on a hiU.li In 
British New Guinea the Eoita dread a spirit living on a bill 
which they will not approach, but a spear made from a tree 
growing near it is pecuUarly effective.^ In Polynesia spirits 
people the mountains and are generally dangerous. The yaini 
of the Veddas Mople rocks and bill-tops, among other places, 
and are named from them. The}^ send disease, and are much 
fem^. Someof • • *> 

or their wives. 1 ■ . . * . . . • • 

sickness or steal • • ' * » * .. • • 

TheKayansand ■ • " • 

testing themselves in parts of nature — e.g., mountains. Spirits 
of kind are called toh, and are malevolent ; hence people 
are careful not to offend them. The most dangerous are found 
on the mc«t rugged summits, which the natives will hardly 
approach.13 Among* the Dushei Euki clans iaghi are beings 
dwelling in precipices and controUing animals, but demons 
people bills, streams, etc., and cause much trouble. X q Oblri’a} 
Dad spirits with feet turned backwards dwell on Tirich Mir.i7 
Among the Oraons every rock and natural feature is haunted 
by demons, and this is true of every part of India.W The 
T fim&lay a is the dwelling of innumerable beings, its recesses the 
haunt of demons, its caves of witches and fairies. Other hills 
are eqt^y infested and consequently feared. As early as 
Vedic tames such beliefs are found, and in the Mahdbhdrata 
witch» are said to live in mountains.^^ In Korea the spirits of 
mountains arc duly worshipped by sacrifices, and on every pass 


is a shrine where prayer is made to them or an offering laid. 
They control tigers and give the hunter power to catch tbem.^ 
In China mountain spectres are muc^ fearcd, and evil spirits 
haunt mountains, their power being proportionate to the size of 
these. Only on certain days should mountains be crossed, and 
only after fasting and purification. The genii of mountains are 
more friendly and have a regular cult (| 7 ),^ In Indo-China the 
Thai believe in the pAt* dwelling on steep mountains, w bo have 
the power of imitating storms i^ht.3 In Annam fenmle 
spirits or fairies called chu ti dwell in forests and mountains, 
and for «w;h hill there are genii good and bad.* Among the 
Bantu of S.E. Africa demons haunting mountains are much 
feared.s On the other hand, the Awemba believe in guardian 
spirits attached to hills, etc., who send rain and fertility. 6 For 
similar Berber beliefs see £RE ii. 506^. The Babylonians 
thought that evil spirits dwelt on mountain-tops.'? In Persia 
Demavend is the home of genii and demons,^ and wizards 
assemble there. It is a general Muhammadan belief that the 
mountains of Qaf, suppo^d to be the circular boundary of the 
earth, are the chief al^e of jinn and ifrUs.^ European folk- 
lore makes hiTla and mountains one of the dwelling-places of 
elves, fairies, dwarfs, and similar beiDgs,iOand the decs (demons) 
of Annenian folk-belief live in mountains,!? while fairvland is 
often within a hollow hill (see art. Fat&t, § xx). So the Serbian 
oilas^^ and the Nereids of modem Greece haunt hills and 
mountains. Certain mountains were trysting-places of spirits, 
demons, and witches — e.g., the Horselbcrg, the Brocken, the 
Puy de Dome, and innumerable others in every part of Europe, 
these gatherings probably being reminiscent of sacrificial rites 
in pagan times on the same spots.!^ 

5« Sacred mountains. — TVlierever mountains are 
personified or associated with gods or are the seat 
of a cult, their sacredness is obvious. But some 
mountains have a peculiar sanctity. Legend 
clusters thickly round them, and they are places 
of pilgrimage or sources of merit. 

Among the Western Nandi there is a sacred bill called Che- 
pel-oi, (he hill to which the spirits set fire. Ghosts are sup- 
posed to fire the grass there annually, and no Nandi will go 
near it.?* In Japan Fujz-j^ima is the sacred mountain, regarded 
as a goddess or connected with a goddess of the same name.?^ 
Pilgrims ascend its summit in vast numbers annually, and it is 
a frequent object of Japanese art. The Kwan-Iun mountains 
are the sacred mountains of Taoism, and have given rise to 
numerous fanciful le^nds.?® In early Hinduism Mt. Mandara 
in Bihar was a kind of Olympus. It formed the stick with 
which the gods churned the ocean for ambrosia. But more 
usually Himavat (Bimidaya) is the sacred mountain-chain, 
‘ (he divine mountain, beloved of the gods.* As has been seen, 
it is extolled as a god. There are many temples on it, and it is 
the object of innumerable pilgrimages. It is inhabited by 
beings whose mere presence adds value to the merit of the 
penances of ascetics also § iX Other mountains are sacred 
— e.^., the Vindhya range — an obi^ect of devotion and prayer, 
and have their temples or shiines.i^ in ancient Persia Alburz 
or Hara Berezaiti was peculiarly sacred, the first of mountains. 
The sun and stars revolved round it ; light came from it and 
returned there ; on it was no night or darkness, no cold, no 
wind, no sickness ; on it the Amesha Spentas built a dweUing 
for Mithra, and he looks upon ail the material world from it ; 
below it was the Chinvat bridge. All mountains are said to 
have grown from its roots.?® In the Qur'an ^afa and Marwah 
are said to be * beacons of God,’ and pilgrims are advis^ to 
compass them about. Idols formerly stood upon them azid 
were worshipped, but Muhammad ordered their destruction, 
though the visitation of the mountains is an important part of 
the Hajj rites.?® Mt. Sinai was also regarded as sacred, and 
oaths were taken by it.®® Among the Semites several mountains 
were sacred as the dwelling- or resting-place of gods or the 
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scene of a cult (§ 7). Sinai was sacred before Israel received 
the Law from it, and it is speciiically called the mount of God 
in OT (Ex 3^ 4^7 2413, 1 K 1^). Several other sacred mountains 
are also mentioned there — Moriah, Nebo (perhaps originally the 
seat of the god Xebo), Hor, and Zion (Gn 22l*, Bt 32*^, Nu 
Is 256). The last remained sacred in much later 
times as the central seat of worship, and was regarded as God’s 
holy mountain, the ‘mountain of the Lord’s house.’ 1 In 
ancient times Mt. Atlas in Morocco was held in great reverence. 
Religious fear seized those who approached it, and the libyans 
are said to have regarded it as a temple and a god, the object 
bi which they swore, and a statue.2 
In China mountains have a curious importance, especially 
the two groups of five already referred to and other sacred 
mountains. According to the doctrine oifeng-shui (q.v.\ every 
house, temple, field, etc., should be so situated t^t the 
beneficent influences of the universe may be freely exercised 
upon it. These influences arc modified by the configuration of 
the earth. Hence hills intercept noxious influences — e.g.,bad 
winds — or they send far and wide the beneficent influences of 
water, the chief element in nature; or they are bearers of 
heavenly influences to man ; or, standing around a town, they 
sjrabohze the animals of the four quarters, and bring it 
prosperity. The shape of hills or of any part of them may also 
influence a village or its inhabitants for good or evil. Hence it 
is important to select a site near a favourable contour, or a bill 
or rock in which there is a beneficial combination of elements, 
as given in the books of geomancy.3 Similar ideas are found in 
Korea. Towns, houses, and graves must have their guardian 
peaks, and care must be taken to avoid or to counteract 
hostile influences from a hill. People are bom according to the 
nature of the hill on which graves of ancestors are — e.p., a 
f^raggy hill denotes a warrior. There are currents or veins of 
influence in mountains, and prosperity depends on the proper 
circulation of these. In India it is held that mountains as 
well as nvers or temples are places which destroy sin, this 
f'eing especially true of Himavat.s In the Laws 0 / Manu, 
however, it is said that a student who has completed his term is 
not to reside long on a mountain.® In Zoroastrianism moun- 
tains are said to have been created by outgrowth from the root 
of .\lburz, the first mountain, in 18 years, after their substance 
was formed in the earth durmg 1000 years. High mountains, 
being near heaven, are apt to become seats of heavenly beings. 
On the top of one Ahura revealed the law,7 and mountains are 
Saul by the Spirit of Wisdom to be moderators of wind, warders- 
off, rest-places, and supports of rain-clouds, smitera of Ahriman 
and the demons, and maintainers and viviflers of the creation 
of Ahura Mazda.® Of ‘ him who goes to the lofty mountains’ 
their glory is said to ‘ bless him and be friendly ’ (cf. Himavat, 
§ *).9 Some are said to have been made bv Ahura Mazda.i® Yet 
their creation is connected in the Bunddhihi with the rushing 
in of the spirit of evil.u and at the restoration of all things earth 
is to receive its original perfect state of a level plain, because 
mountains are the work of the evil spirit. Even Alburz, whose 
summit supports the Chinvat bridge, will no longer exjst.i3 
Perhaps also this conception accounts for the tabu in the 
Sad-'iar against women after child-birth looking at a bill.w J, 
H. Moulton regards this idea, so contrary to Parsi and Aryan 
notions of the sacredness of mountains, as one of the beliefs 
hr''’ight in by Magian influences, neither Aryan nor Semitic, and 
superitnp^d upon Zoroastrianism . a similar idea is seen in 
liie description of the Buddhist paradise. Sukhavati, which will 
he level and contain ‘ no black mountains nor jewel mountains, 
nor .Sumerus, king of mountains, nor Cnakravatas, great kings of 
mountains.’ 16 The fnendlv influence of the hills is especially 
marked in the OT, as is natural where so manv of them were 
sacred, and Zion was in particular the seat of God’s house.i7 
They are symbols of God’s might, yet are subject to Him. 
They melt like wax before Him or smoke at His touch. They 
rejoice with the worshipper, or are bidden to do so, or thev 
break forth into singing before the return of the exiles. They 
are symbols of God's riirhteousness ; thev bring peace and 
righteousness to the people. 
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* IL\i.S2dS. 

3 Vasi~tha nhar.na^nsira, xxii, 12; Baudhamina Dharma 
in. X. 12. 
b , C9. 


. ' ‘i"®, ilosaio Law was revealed from Sinai, In Gnostic 

book^Ohnsts esoteric revelations are on a mountain— 

perliaps a combination of Mt 51 243 and 281«, Cf aI.o the 
Apornli/pse of P^ter, 

^ Dind-l-Valnog-l-Xrat, hi. 2-6, cf. also Yt. i. 31- Bioid 
viii. 2-5 ; SeUctvms of Zaf!>param, vii. 1-7. ' 

^ Sayasit ld-Sayat!.t , \\\. yi/auUn v. 5f. 

11 Bund, viii 1 ff. 


12 Bund. XXX. 33; cf. Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 47: 


having become flat and level 
Bi/nd., loc. at. 


15 Parly Zoroastrianism, London, lov;, pp. .314 
Sukhrivati-cyHha, 17. Is 40* is probablv 
cf. Rev 

1' Ps 12] 1 125‘i; cf J, 
ilountain Gloiy ’ 


11 Sud-dar, xvi. 4 . 

1013, pp. 214^ 403. 

Is 40* is probably not analogous, b 
Ruskin, Mr.’hni Patufi’rs ‘T1 


6 . Fabulous mountains. — As the preceding 
section has shown, actual mountains are often 
regarded in a mythical light — e.g.y Alburz in 
Zoroastrian belief, Himavat in Hindu, Kwan-lun 
in Taoist. Some mythologies, however, liave 
invented mythical mountains, mainly in connexion 
with cosmogony. 

j Among such is the Bab. * mountain of the world ’ (§ 9 (6)). In 
I Hindu and, more particular!}*, Buddhist mythology Meru or 
I Sumeru, the abode of the gods, occupies a prominent place. It 
is the primeval and the chief of mountains, the * golden 
I mountain.’ It holds fast the earth, yet it swayed at the 
, coming of Buddha.i It is 84,000 miles high, and is surmounted 
by the heavens. Seven concentric rings of vast mountains 
^ y'i-. J A.,. , .ggjj these and an 

. , .1 - r ■!_* .* • ■ ■ 2 Round Meru the 

J*' ■ r ■ .1 i' the Lamas offer to 

the Buddhas daily the universe in effigy* ; Meru is represented b.v 
a dole of rice in the middle.^ In Muhammadan belief the 
mountains of QM are believed to encompass the earth and its 
surrounding ocean like a ring, as Alburz was held to do in 
Zoroastrian belief.-* They are of green chrysolite, and are the 
chief abode of the jinn. Our earth is one of seven successive 
earths, rising above each other, and supported by a rock com- 
municating with Qaf by veins or roots, the origin of earthl.v 
mountains. In Malay belief Qaf (which may = the Caucasus) is 
being bored through by people called Yajoj and Majiij, and, 
when they succeed, the world will come to an end. The Malays 
believe in the existence of a central mountain Mafaameru — a 
borrowing from Hindu belief.® 

7. Cult of mountains. — A cult offered to moun- 
tains or to divinities connected with them cannot be 
sharply divided from a cult on mountains, whether 
that is to such gods or to others. In some cases, 
no doubt, mountain-tops were selected for altars, 
shrines, or temples because of their supposed near- 
ness to heaven — one seat of the gods.^ Here and 
there, however, the difference can be seen even in 
the same religion. 

Among the Nandi, after harvest the people of each geographi* 
cal division hold a feast on the top of a hill, and in drought 
people look to Tindiret or Chepusio hill every morning and say, 

* Rain, Tindiret I The savage Malays of Malacca sacrifice to 
the mountain^pirits on the summits, make a wish, addressing 
the spirit, and then partake of the sacrifice. This may be done 
three times, if not successful ; should a third visit fail, another 
mountain is visited.® Amongthc American Indian tribesBancroft 
says that a direct worship of hills was unusual, but there was a 
liking for hills and mounds as places of worship.^ The Thomp- 
son Indians, however, offered the first berries of the year to the 
mountmns, an old man dancing and holding the offering up to 
them.i® The Mexicans worshipped mountains and mountain- 
gods, and, when no hills were available for temples, made arti- 
ficial mounds, or teocalli, for worship. Effigies of the moun- 
tains were made of dough and eaten in connexion with human 
sacrifices to the Tlalocs and mountains.ri Infants and hairless 
dogs were also sacrificed on high mountains. 13 In China froni 
ancient times mountains and rivers share with heaven the 
reverence of the State. There are many historical notices in 
the sacred books of this or that emj>eror or king worshipping 
towards the hills or going to famous hills and sacrifii-ing the 
appropriate sacrifices to them, usually to the five mountains 
(§ i), or to the spirits of the hills. 13 This was done on festivals, 
at the successful conclusion of W’ar,i4 or ou the occasion of a 
progress through the kingdom. In this way* rest was given to 
the s»pints of the hilU.i® Omission to sacrifice to any of these 
spints was an act of irreverence, and the ruler was deprived of 
his teriitorv .16 At Peking is the great altar of ‘ Empress 
Earth, and here at the summer solstice, when sacrifices to 
heaven are made, the emperor sacrifices to earths chief com- 
ponents— mounteins, rivers, and seas. Similar sacrifices are 
offered to the ten mountains on other State o jca-sions. as well 
as to the ranges dominating the site of the imperial mausoieums.i? 




bharata, iii. clxiu. 14 ; cf. i. xvu, 5, i. xviii. i. 

2 Waddell, p, 78 ; S. Beal, Buddhism in China, London, 18S6 

p. I < 2 f. 

3 Waddell, p. 397 f. 4 yt. v. 21, ax 1 

5 Lane-Poole, pp. 37, 100, 104 f. ; Skeat, p. 1 f. 

® Id the Zf fi't(vrii. ii. 12) am-ient kino appointed wise men 
who ascended famous hills and there announced to htaven the 
good government of the princes. 

7 Hollis, p. 47 f. 

8 W. \V. Skeat and C. 0. Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 

Petttnetda, London, 1906, ii. 326 f ^ 

» SR ill. 122 

WJ. Teit, Thomps'm Indians nf British Columbia, p. 345 
A. Pacipc Expedition, Memoirs of Amer. Museum of 
A at. Hist, 

11 MR iii. 123. 313 ff. 15 Ih. p. 330 f, ; PL xviii. 276. 

14 Lt Kt HI. li. 14-16, ill, 6, viji, ii. 7, ii. 12. 

If Bha Kina, ii. i., tn. i. »t, v. iii, 1, 

I • -’/iiVi King. i. 8. 18 Cf. Dougl i- 

II Dc ilri'ot. Ret. in China, pp. 104 f,, 201 i. 
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In India from early times a cult has been paid to or on moun- 
tains (I i). The Imtitutes of Vi^u say that mountains are excel- 
lent places for performing sraddhasf and the Grh.yasutr<i8 speak 
of an oblation of butter made on a mountain to east or north.3 
The cult of sacred mountains, on which shrines or temples are 
commonly built, has already been referred to. Abori^nal 
tribes attach a high importance to this cult, and many sacri- 
fices and rites take place upon hills and mountains (Santals, 
Korwas, Kols, etc.).3 In Korea j^ople go once a year to wor- 
ship^ the popular god of hills, i^grims ascend mountains for 
merit, and carry a pebble, which is pte^ed on the heap at the 
top dedicated to this god.^ In ancient Persia there are frequent 
references in the sacred books to worship and sacrifice being 
offered to mountains ‘glorious with sanctity,* or ‘brilliant 
with holiness.’ 6 The mountains which give understand- 
ing are worshipped with libations, as part of the liturgical 
service.^ The lasna mentions worship of Sraosha by Hz^ma 
on ‘ the highest height of ^h Haraiti,’ 7 and Herodotus speaks 
of the custom of ascending the highest peaks and offering 
sacrifices to Zeus, calling Sie whole vault of the sky Zeus, 
probably some Zoroastrian sky-god representing the primitive 
Indo-European god of the sky.s In Greece numerous moun- 
tains were crowned by temples dedicated to some particular 
god, but no deity was so much worshipped on mountain-tops 
as Zeus, who from his heights was supposed to rule the world. 
The Greek cults on high places were of ancienc date, and per- 

‘ ‘ ’ iven, rather than 

; > teries often stand 

Pausanias describes the cult of Zeus on Mt. Lycaon. There 
was a mound of heaped-up earth for an altar with two 
pillars facing the rising sun. Here also and on Mt. Tmolus 
the priest performed certain rites for the production of rain.io 
In ancient Anatolia festivals in honour of Cybele were cele- 
brated on the tops of Ida and Berecyatus, where she was sup- 
posed to reside, and where the trees were sacred to her and 
never cut down.ii 

Among the Samogitae on a certain mountain-top there was a 
perpetual fire in honour of the god Pargn, w'ho controlled 
thunder and tempest. Among the Semites hills or high places 
were favourite places of worship, and are frequently referred to 
in or in connexion both with pa^n tribes or peoples and with 
Israel. Jahweh . ’ ’ ' i • places, and 

was supposed to ■ • . . stratum of 

thought, while Is. :* * * . iseontnem 

to the local gods^the of hills — or other gods from time 

to time (cf. Hos 4^3, Jer 2» 36 IT®, Ezk 20®, 1 K 117 1423 2 K 
164 171O). For the Canaanite cults see Dt 122, Nu 3353; 
Moab, la 15® I6I2 ; cf. Nu 2241-23. The references to the 
worship of Jahweh on high places, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, are frequent— e.a,, 1 S7i-i7 2 S 153®, 1 K 34 182W., 
Jg 62t>, Dt 274. 

Arcliasological research has discovered remains of 
many ‘high places,’ often on hills, and even now 
remains of temples and sacred groves are to be 
seen on Hermon and other mountains. On some 
mountains worship and sacrifice still take place, 
and circular enclosures of stone crown the summits. 

Aaron has a shrine on Mt. Hor, and is supposed to visit it 
twice a week. Muhammadan saints have also shrines on hill- 
tops.i3 In European folk-survivals from earlier paganism, 
ritual acts — e.g., ‘hill-wakes’ or bonfires at May-day or mid- 
summer — often take place on hills.i4 

Many high places are probably artificial con- 
structions. 

The Bab. temple-tower (ziqqui'at) was an eartlily copy of the 
uorld-mountain, and served the purpose of the worshippers, 
whose ancestors ^had been accustomed to worship on heights, 
gaining nearer access to heaven (cf. JSRE i. 690^). The 
Mexicans and other American peoples built mounds, pyramids, 
or teocalli, where no hills were available for worship, ^ine of 
these mounds were of great size. On them sacred buildings 
were erected, and the higher these could be placed the more 


1 Ixxxv. 58. 

2 Gobhila-GThyasutra^ iv. viii. 14 

3 Monier-Williams, p. 349 f. ; Hopkins, p. 368 f. ; cf. ERE \u 
4S2l>. 

4 FL \v. [1904] 449. 

5 Yahna, i. 14, ii. 14, iii. 16, xxii. 26, xlii. 2, etc. ; Viifparad, 
i. 6, li. 8. 

5 Yt. i. 31. 7 ivii. 19. 

8 Herod, i. 131 ; cf. Moulton, pp. 60 f., 391 ff. 

'JFL xii.501; CGS l 50 ff. 

l'*Paus. vni. ii. ; W. R. Paton and E, L. Hicks, Inscn)>ti&n$ 
of Cos, Oxford, 1891, no. 382. 

’ 11 F. Cumont, The Oriental Rt’Ugions in Roman Paganism, 
Chicago, 1911. p. 47 f. ; Virgil, .En. ix. 85. 

12 FL xii. 298. 

13 See W. W. Baudissin, Stuih^n zur semitischen ReUgivasge- 
sckfchfp, Leii>zig, 1S7G-78, ii. 231 f.; S. I. Curtiss, Primitive 
S-^mdic Rpli'jnni To-Oaij, Ixuidon, 1902, pp. 79ff., 139, 142f. ; 
I*. S. P. Hand‘“CH k, Latent Light u,i Bible Lands, do. 1913, p. 
244. Cf. Baal, vol. ii. p. 287, High Pl.\cb, vol. vi. p. 67Sf. 

14 FL xxii. 30 , GB^, pt. >11., Balder the Beautiful, London, 
1913, 1. 149. 


sacred they seemed. TeoccUli were also erected on high 
mountains. The mounds are found in the bottom lands, 
though occasionally on higher ground.i 

Heaps of stones, often dedicated to the local 
genius on the highest point of mountain-passes, to 
which every traveller adds a stone, are found in all 
parts of the world and at all stages of culture. 
The added stone may be an offering (in Ladakh 
the mountain -spirit is said to be ofiended if no stone 
is given"), or may carry off weariness (it is often 
alleged that weariness leaves the traveller when he 
offers it), or the contagion of evil, or it may drive 
aw'ay spirits, or it may be a materialization of 
the prayer made at the moment. See Landmarks, 
vol. vii. p. 794 f. ; GB^, pt. vi.. The Scapegoat, 
London, 1913, p. llff. 

In aU religions which have encouraged asceti- 
cism men have chosen to live a solitary life among 
mountains, partly because of their loneliness, partly 
because of their sacred associations. Their living 
there tended to increase the sacred aspect of some 
mountains. 

In India Himavat haa always been the resort of saints and 
ascetics.3 Buddhist monasteries in Tibet are often on almost 
inaccessible heights, like many in Eastern Christian regions. 
Taoist hermits have been fond of mountains, 4 as also have 
Christian ascetics. 

8 . Symbolism. — Mountains are every where sym- 
bolic of strength and everlastingne.ss (cf. the fre- 
quent phrase in OT ‘ the everlasting hills,’ though 
compared with Jahweh they are as nothing). To 
tlie Hebrews they were symbols of Jahweh’s 
righteousness. His kindness. His guardianship.® 
In the Yt King a mountain is a symfol of resolute- 
ness.® The Bab. Bel is called ‘ the great mountain,’ 
or ‘ the CTeat Earth-Mountain.’ ’’ The Zulus speak 
of their king as being ‘high as the mountain,’ or 
address him as ‘Yon mountain,’® and elsewhere 
‘ mountain ’ is a title of honour.® Buddha is said 
to be composed and firm as Sumeru, or he is called 
‘ the golden mountain,’ and he is illustrious among 
men as Sumeru among mountains.''' The name 
niontagne was given to the extreme French Revolu- 
tionists, who occupied the higher part of the hall 
where the Assembly met. 

9 . Mountains in cosmogony. — (a) The creation 
of mountains is referred to in some cosmogonies. 

In an Americau Indian myth they were made by the crow 
and the hawk from mud brought up by a duck.H In W. 
Australia one myth tells how they were made from a heap of 
roots which a man kicked in all directions. 1® A Maori myth 
describes how the mountains and valleys of New Zealand were 
carved out by the knives of Maui’s brothers, and an Australian 
myth of the god Bunjil and his knife is like this.^® Scandi- 
navian, Cochin-Chinese, and Orphic myths recount how the 
mountains were made from the bones of a giant or of Zeus.i4 
An Indian myth regards certain mountains as offshoots from 
the Himalaya, brought for Rama when he was building a 
bridge 15 (see also §| 5, 6). 

( 6 ) As to the ordinary observer the sky seems 
near the tops of mountains, so many myths regard 
it as so near as to be easOy reached from them ; 
or, again, the mountains, real or mythical, support 
the sky or the heavens. 

1 ER iii, 123, iv. 765 ff. ; F. 8. Dellenbaugh, jSorth AmeHcans 
of Yesterday, New York, 1901, pp. 195, 206, ^1. 

3 FL XV, 448 ; cf. Royal Commentai ies of the Yncas, tr. 0. 
R. Markham, London, 1869-71, hk. ii. ch. 4. 

5 PR i. 60. 

4 De Groot, Rel. in China, pp. 84, 139. 

6 Ps 366 723 125® ; cf. Is 54l0. 

6 App. ii. sect, i, hex. iv. {SBE x\i. [l8S2j 271). 

7 Farnell, Greece and Babylon, p. 1U4. 

8 A. F. Gaixiiner, Larratire of a Journey tothe Zoohi Country, 
London, 1836, p. 91 ; J. Shooter, Kafirs of Katal, do. 1857, 
p. 290. 

• H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, London, 1893, i. 367. 

Fo-w>-hii%g'tsan.'king, 1. L 49, rv. xix. 1549; cf. V. xxi\. 
1890. 

n NR iii, 124. 1® FL xx. 341. 

13 A. Lang, ^iyth. Ritual, and Rdigion-, London, 1899, i, 
186; R, Brough-Smjth, Aborujine^^f Victffria, do. 1378, i. 423. 

14 Grimm, pp. 5.59, 570. 15 PR i. 63. 

16 K. L. Parker, More Australian Legendary Tales, TiOndon, 
1898, p. 84 ; G. Turner, Samoa a Hundred IVar.s Ago, do. T^''4. 
p. 13 ; J AI x%i. [18861 [Bonieol ; K. A N'* . Budge-, Egyptian 
Magic^, London, 1901, p. 51 f. ; EKE u. 0-521’. 
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MOUNTAIN-MOTHER 


Mt. Atlas was former!} kuo^\n as ‘the Pillar of Heaven. '1 
In Bab. cosmogony the sk} rested on the ‘mountain of the 
world/ i.€. the world itself conceived aa a hemispherical 
mountain with gently sloping sides.s In Hindu and Buddhist 
cosmi^ony the various heavens are arranged on and above the 
mythical Mt. Merit in an ascending series (see Cosmogony 
fBuddhistJ, [Hindu]). Fragments of Celtic myth suggest that 
^ith the Celts also a mountain supported the sky — e.g., a 
mountain near the sources of the Rhone was called * the column 
of the sun,’ perhaps bearing up the skj while the sun revolved 
round it.3 We iiiav note the Greek myth of the Titans piling 
Mt. Ossa on Olympus, and Pelion on Ossa, m order to scale 
heaven.'* 

^ (c) In Hebrew story the ark rested on Mt. Ararat after the 
Flood (Gn 8 <). So in Bab. mj th the * mountain of the land of 
Nitbir ’ held the ship fast and did not let it shp, and on its top 
Utnapishtiui offered sacrifice and incense to the The 

Hindu flood-myth tells how the fish bade the seven f$is bind 
the sWp to the highest peak of Hiniavat. Manu descended 
from it on Ilimavat; hence the northern mountain is called 
‘ Manu’s descent ’ 6 (cf. Deluge). 

Literature. — C. Albers, De Diia in Locii, Editis CtiltU 
apud G-r<scos, Zutphen, 1901 ; F. F. von Andrian, Der 
Hohencultns asiatiseker nnd euro}xtischer Volker, Vienna, 
1891 ; T. C. Banfield, De ilontitnn CuHu, do. 1834 ; R. Beer, 
Heilige Hoken det alien Qriechen und Hoiner, do. 1891 ; J. 
Ruskin, Modern Pamter^t, London, 1S4.3~60, pt. 6 , esp. ch. 
19 f. ; E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture^y do. 1903, ii. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

MOUNTAIN - MOTHER. — The Mountain- 
Mother i.-' the only Greek divinity certainly known 
to be of pre-historic origin. In the accompanying 
figure we have a seal-impression of late Minoan 
style (o. 1500 b.c.) found at Knossos.^ It is of 
cardinal importance and embodies, indeed, nearly 
all that we certainly know of the Mother. She 
wears the typical flounced Minoan skirt, and, 



Impression of signet-ring showing Mountain-Mother and 
pillar-shrine. 


holding either t-ceptie or lance, stands flanked by- 
guardian lions on the peak of her own mountain. 
To the left is a Minoan shrine with pillars and 
‘ hom> of consecration ’—the symbols that connect 
her with plant and animal life, the pillar being 
only a shaped and stylized tree. The mountain 
stood for earth, and the earth is Mother because 
she give'- life to plants, animals, and man. ‘ Earth 
sends up fruits, .so juaise we Earth the Mother’ (Fa 
KapTTovs dvi€i, 5ib K\f;^€Te fXT]Tipa 7 a?a^')was the litany 
chanted by the prie^te-ses of Dodona.^ 

On the seal figured here the Mother rules alone, 
with an ecstatic male wor.s!iipper before her, but 
on other gems a male divinity appears, sometimes 
descending from the sky. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that he is always young and manife^tly sub- 
ordinate. In Cretan religion the male divinity 
sometimes a child, the nece^sa^y attribute of 
motherhood, sonietiiiies a young man, and some- 
times a sky-poA\er fertilizing Mother Earth; but 

^ Herod, ir ls4, 

- Ij. W. King, Bah,, Ionian Reliijion and ilnlholtiqy, London 

ivi'.i, p. 2 !)t. 


-Mact xiiloch, p 22s. 

■' jxllig, p. 13S. 

'• ^'Uapatha Bni/anaihi 
i-’.raof. 

■ Evans, BSA xii. 2 a, fig, 9 

* Eaug. s, xii. 10 . 


< Homer, <), l . xi. .‘il5f. 

I X iii, 1 . 'Iff.; M ahdbhdrafa , 


always the Mother is dominant. This dominance 
of the IMother divinity is of prime importance, 
and is in marked contrast to the Olympian system 
of Homer, where Zeus the Father reigns supreme. 
The Mother- and tlie Father-cults are, in fact, 
characteristic of the two strata that go to the 
making of Greek religion — the southern {.Hgeau 
or Anatolian) stratum has the dominant Mother- 
god, the northern (Indo-European) the dominant 
Father-gxxl, the head of a patriarchal family, who 
is, ostensibly at least, the monogamous husband 
of a subordinate wife. The northern religion 
obviously reflects patrilinear, the southern matri- 
linear, social conditions. A further distinction is 
of importance — the Homeric patriarchal Olympus 
is the outcome of a ‘ heroic ’ condition of society ; 
it emphasizes the individual ; it is the result of 
warlike and migratory conditions ; the worship of 
the Alother focuses on the facts of fertility, anil 
emphasizes the race and its continuance rather 
than the individual and his prowess. Mother- 
worship is of the group rather than of the single 
worshipper. We find the Mother and her sub- 
ordinate son or lover attended always by groups of 
daemonic personages — Konretes, Koryhantes, Tel- 
chines, Dactyls, Satyrs, and the like. 

A further characteristic of this southern matri- 
linear group-worship of the Mother is that it is 
mystical and orgiastic. The mysteries all centre 
not on Zeus the Father, but on the Mother and 
the subordinate son — Demeter in Greece, whose 
daughter, Kore, is hut her younger form, and 
Rhea or some other form of the great Mother; 
the Dionysos of the mysteries is son of the Earth- 
Mother. The reason is simple ; mysteries are now 
known to be simply magical ceremonies, dramatic 
representations of birth, marriage, and death, 
enacted with a view to promoting fertility. Mys- 
teries, in fact, siiell magic, and the mysteries of 
the Motlier stand again in marked contrast to the 
rational worship of the Olympian Father. In the 
Olympian sy.stem the worshipper approaches his 
god as he would his fellow -man, with prayer, praise, 
and presents ; his action is rational and anthropo- 
morphic, not magical, not mysterious, not orgiastic. 

The mysteries of the Mother are based, like all 
other mysteries, on initiation-ceremonies, which 
have for their object to prepare the boy for adult 
life and especially for marriage (see Initiation 
[Greek] and Kouretes and Koeybantes). Each 
young man, each member of the band of Kouretes, 
or grown youths, became by initiation not only 
the son hut the prince-consort of the Mother ; 
he went through a mystical and magical iepds 
ydfios.' This explains at once the expression 
used by Euripides (Bacchce, 120), S ffaUfiev/ia 
Kavp^ay. It also elucidates the confession made 
by the Orphic initiate, Aearolvas S4 vw6 KdXirov (dw 
X^orias /SainXfiai.® Marriage is the mystery par 
exrellence. In the matrilinear worship of the 
Mother the series of consorts was perennial. In 
Crete the fructifying of the Mother was mimetic 
and dramatic ; in some Asia Minor cults it was 
attendeil by the horrors of castration.^ In the 
Cretans of Euri]iideb (frag. 472, Nauck) the mystic 
‘held aloft the torches of the Mountain-Mother’ 
{prrrpi T bpeitfi Saoexs draxrxwr), the blazing torch being 
a familiar fertilizer and purifier of fields and crop^ 

To the Olympos of Homer — a jiroduct of the 
Achaean heroic age— the Mother was never ad- 
mitted ; even Demeter had there only a precariou.s 
footing. But in post-Homeric xlays, wlien north 
and south were fuseil, a place w as found for her in 
a more elastix- panthexni a.- Mother of the Gods. 

J B ('ixxxk, Zeus, i., C'uiiihriitj;e, 1913, p. 650. 

- J. E. Harrison, Pruleiiomena, p. 66S. 

» For an explanation ot thepraclice see J. G. Frazer Axiom'*, 
AttUf Osiris^, London, 1907, p. 234. 
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She lent many of her sacred animals, attributes, 
and traits to the wonien-goddesses of Greece — to 
Hera her iepos ya/xos, and sometimes her lion, to 
Artemis her fimction as voTma BripCiv, to Aphrodite 
her dove, to Athene and the Erinyes her snakes, 
to Demeter her mysteries. How far these several 
goddesses were indigenous forms of the Mother, 
how far they were directly immigrant from Crete, 
cannot certainly be stated, hut undoubtedly the 
dominant Mother with the male attendant — e.g., 
Attis and Adonis — half son, half lover, is echoed in 
Hellenic mythology in the figures of the great 
patroness-goddesses with the heroes whom they 

f rotect, in Hera and Jason, in Athene and 
'erseus. The Mother has many names — Khea, 
Cybele, Dindymene, Ma — but her functions remain 
the same ; her characteristic attributes and sacred 
animals — lion, bull, and goat — vary with the 
culture and local surroundings of her worshippers. 
Cf., further, art. Mothek of the Gods (Greek 
and Homan). 

Literature. — Roscher, s.yi’. ‘Meter/ ‘Gaia’; Daxemberg- 
SagUo, s.v. * Cybele ’ ; L. R. Famell, Cults of the (h’eek States^ 
Oxford, 189&-1909, iii. 28^^; J. E- Harrison, Prolegomena 
to the Study of Greek Religion^ Cambridge, 1903, pp. 260-286 and 
497-501, and Themis^ do, 1912, p. 492 ; A. Dieterich, Mutter 
Erde^ Leipzig, 1905 : see also art, ^Egean Rruoion, voL i. 
p. 142. For the Hittite form of the Mother see H. A. Strong 
and J. Garstang, The Syrian GoddesSy Jx>ndon, 1913. 

J. E. Harrison. 

MOURNING.— See Death and Disposal of 
THE Dead. 

MOUSE.— See Animals. 

MOUTH. — In many ways the mouth is of im- 
portance from a religious point of view. It is that 
by which man speaks to the gods in prayer, or 
utters or sings their praises ; many wind instru- 
ments used in sacred rites are blown by its means 
(see Music) ; sacred things and persons are kissed 
with the lips, and the kiss has an important part 
to play not only in sexual but in social and religious 
life, while it has also a large folklore of its own.’ 
Silence is sometimes even more important than 
speech with the lips in religion and magic as well 
as in social attairs.^ Laughter is also a function 
of the mouth, and plays a large part in life, while 
it has likewise a ritual and folklore aspect.’’ The 
Bhagavad-Gita regards the body as ‘ the city of 
nine portals,’ of which the mouth is one.'* Voice 
and breath are two of the immortal parts of the 
body, according to the Satapatha Brdhnuina, and 
it calls Indra the breath and Sarasvati the tongue.” 
On the lips sit the seven rsis (the senses), and the 
tongue is an eighth which communicates with 
Brahman.® In the account of the creation of the 
dift'erent classes in the Rigveda, priests are said 
to be from the mouth of the primeval man.'’ In 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead the god Anubis has 
charge of the lips, as other gods have of other 
parts of the body.® 

Hell is often conceived in Christian literature and art as a 
monster with a vast mouth into which souls fall and are 
swallowed, as already Sheol in Hebrew thouj^ht (Pr lt2; of. 
Nu IGSer.). In Scandinavian mythology Hel has also a gaping 
mouth. Mythology often makes night a monster which devours 
the tight or the sun. Cf. Skr. ra janlmukha, ‘ the mouth of 
night,’ evening. 

I. The mouth and the soul. — Whether the soul 
is regarded as a breath, a mannikin, or a tiny 
1 See Kissrao ; cf. J. Grimm, Teutonic Mytholorji/j tr. J. S. 
Stallybrass, London, 18&2-S3, pp. 1101, 163’2. 

2 Ib. pp. 1102, 1633 : cf. Ps 1413, Ja 35it- «■-, and Carlyle’s 
frequent praise of silence. 

3 See L-vushter ; S. Heinach, * LeRire rituel,’ CuUcSj mythes, 
et religions f Paris, 1905-12 ; Grimm, pp. 1100 f., 1632. 

* V. 13. 

3 X. i. 3. 4, XII. ix. 1. 14 (cf. ix. i. 1. 13, v. 2. 4). 

3 Brhaddratyyaka ilpani^ad^ ii. ii. 3. 

1 Rigveda, x. xc. 12 ; cf. also J. Muir, Qrig. Skr. Texts, i.> 
[1872] 10. 

3 A. Wiedemann, Religioiiof the Ancient Egyptians, Ixindon, 
1S»7, p. 272. 


animal, the mouth is one of the orifices by which 
it may leave the body either during life or at 
death.* Popular sayings like ‘ to have one’s heart 
in one’s mouth ’ or ‘ the soul on the lips ’ illustrate 
this.® It is also .seen in the precaution taken by 
the Hindus of snapping the thumbs to keep the soul 
back® when any one yawns. The soul may escape 
from the mouth during sleep, as is illustrated by 
many tales where, in the form of a small animal, 
it has been seen doing so. By preventing its re- 
entering one can cause the death of its owner.® 
At death, in the belief of many peoples, the soul 
finally makes its exit by the mouth. In the 
Mahdbharata (iii. 297) Yama opens the mouth of 
Satyavin while he sleeps and draws out his soul, 
which is afterw’ards given to his wife, who replaces 
it in his mouth. Ovid tells how Hylonome applied 
her lips to those of the dying Cyllarus to prevent his 
breath leaving him.” Homer says that life cannot 
return once it has passed the lips.® On the frescoes 
of the Campo Santo, Pisa, the soul is depicted as 
a sexless child leaving the body by the mouth. 
Similar beliefs are common among savages and with 
the folk everywhere. Hence, where the soul as a 
ghost is feared, precautions are sometimes taken to 
prevent its egress from the mouth. The mouth and 
other orifices are forcibly closed or stopped up, as 
among the S. Australians, Itonamas and Cayu- 
vavas (S. America), Malays, New Caledonians, 
and Marquesas Islanders.* In some cases the jaws 
are bound for the same purpose, and it is possible 
that, where this is done merely to keep the mouth 
closed, its real origin may be traced here.® The 
Ainus bind the mouth of a fox when killed first at 
a hunt, lest its ghost come forth and warn other 
animals of the hunter’s coming.® 

On the other hand, the desire of recalling the 
soul to the body gives rise to certain practices con- 
nected with the mouth. In China it is stalled with 
things endued with vital energy, so that, if the soul 
returns, revival of the body may be aided and 
d^ompositiou preven ted. Among these are certain 
minerals, cowries, pearls, grain, and coins, and a 
ritual is prescribed for the purpose.’® Similar 
practices are found in Bali (gold ring on tongue), 
m Tongking (gold and silver in mouth), and else- 
where.” De Groot holds that the placing of a coin 
in the month of the dead had the same purpose. 
This practice is best known from its use among the 
Greeks and Homans, but it is also recorded in India 
(small pieces of gold in mouth, etc., or melted butter 
allowed to trickle down [Hindus] ; coin, etc., 
placed with dead [non- Aryan tribes]), and among 
the Litu-Slavs and Teutons.’® This has been gen- 
erally regarded either as a fee for the ghostly ferry- 
man, as held by Greeks and Romans themselves, 
or as part of a gift to the dead, or a commutation 
of such a gift.’® The Chinese practice, however. 


1 Grimm, p. 828 ff. 

2 Seneca, Eat. Qucest. iii. prjef. 16 ; Herodias, Mim. iiL 3 f. 

» PEq ii. (1887] 114, § 665. 

4 Grimm, pp. 1082 f., 1548, 1625 f. ; R. Ciwunbers, The Book of 
DaySy Edinburgh, 18^, i. 276. 

3 Metam. xii 424 f. 6 U, ix. 409. 

J. G. Frazer, JAl xv. [1886] 82, and references there ; JAl 
viii. [1879] 393 ' *. -- 'r\,' mVoyaqe 

danePAmer. 839, iv. pt. ii. 

pp. 241, 257 ; « ■ 1900, p. 401 ; 

Aiinales de I \ ^ 8G(-»] 439; M. 


Radiguet, Lei ■ 24r). 

8 See Death, , ^ • , 'for Japanese 

ceremonitb for keeping the mouth shut. 

® J. Batchelor, The .dinit and their Folk-loTe, London, 1901, 
p. 504. 

J® J. J. M. de Groot, Rel. System of China, Leyden, 1892 ff., 
L 269 £f., 278. 

w /*. i. 279 note. 

12 Lucian, de Luetu, 10 ; of. ERE iv. 474^^, 6051', 477 ^^ 430 b, ii. 
2*2»; Grimm, pp. 831, 1550, 1785. 

15 A ^Id coin was put in the dead man’s coffin in the W. Isles 
to pskY the ferrvnian, but the reason is perhaps a classical 
borrowing (A. Carmichael, CamiinaGadehca, fAiiuburgh, 1900, 
U. 238). 
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throws new liyht on the subject, and jioints to a 
possible origin for the same practice elsewhere, 
though it came to be regarded otherwise. 

To the same origin may be ascribed the practice 
of filling the mouth of the corpse with food before 
burial. This, often regarded as a sacrificial feed- 
ing of the dead, may have been intended as a means 
of recalling the soul, though each instance must 
be examined in its own context, and it must be 
admitted that quite different reasons are often 
given by those who practise this rite. Yet, if the 
dead used earthly food, this would keep them from 
eating the food of the Other-world, which binds 
the eater to that world. Thus they might he able 
to return.' 

It is found among the Tha of Tongking (ERE iv. 418»), some 
Papuan and Poli nesian tribes, and the Badayas (de Groot, i. 
3t7 f.). In the Panjalj leaves of the tulasi plant and Ganges 
water are placed m the mouth as oflferings to Yama, that he 
may be merciful to the dead (PR ii. 09). In S.E. India the 
Kumi fill the corpse s mouth with rice and rice-beer (T. H. 
I.ewin, Wiid Races o/ S.E. India, London, 1870, p. 230). At 
the funeral feast of the father among the Kukis food is placed 
beside him and his pipe is put in his mouth, and he is bidden 
to eat because he is going on a long Journey (ib. p. 273). The 
ancient Persians dropped haoma juice, which produces immor- 
tality, or some pomegranate seeds into the mouth of the dying 
(ERE iv. 502'i). With this may be compared the practice of 
putting the Host in the mouth of the dead, which was con- 
demned at the 3rd Council of Carthage and at other councils 
and synods (J. Bingham, Origines Ecdesiasticte, London, 18®, 
V. 338, vii. 344). 

Of course, if the dead are to he fed at all, it is 
most natural to place food in the mouth, and in 
some instances a tube connected >vith the mouth 
is made to protrude from the grave so that nourish- 
ment may be poured down through it.- Where 
head-hunting is practised, the heads or, rather, 
the spirits connected with them are often fed by 
having food placed in the mouth.^ The Egyptian 
ceremony of * opening the mouth and eyes ^ was 
performed tliat the deceased might see and eat the 
food offerings and utter the right words in the 
right manner. 

As a preparatory rite the mouth and eyes of the mummy or 
statue repre**: nting the deceased were rubbed with jxirt of*the 
food to excitf the appetite. Then the seoi priest addressed the 
deceased * ‘I h.ave set in onler for thee thy mouth and thy 
teeth. I open for thee tlj\ moutii, I open for thee thy two 
eyes. I have opened thy mouth with the instrument of Anubis, 
the iron instrument with which the mouths of the gods were 
opened.’ Mouth and eyes were touchefl with this instrument, 
and Homs was .asked to open the mouth of the deceased as he 
had opened that of Usiris. With another instrument the lips 
were touched so that ri^ht words might be spoken. Then the 
mouth was touched with other articles to give life and colour 
to the lips, and touched again so that the jaw-bones might be 
established ; and, finally, food was then placed in the mouth.^ 

The establishing of the jaw-bones probably refers 
to an old custom of dismemberment. Various texts 
speak of restoring the jaw-bones and the mouth in 
tlie reconstituted hotly. The lists of the members 
of Osiris include lips, mouth, and jaw-bones,® and 
there may have been an ancient rite of cutting out 
the jaw-bone and preserving it separately. This 
is done by some African and Melanesian tribes. 

In Uganda the king’s jaw-bone is cut out and preserved in a 
special house, where it is consulted as an oracle, as the spirit is 
supposed to attach itself to it.® Widows among the tribes of 


1 Of. ERE iii. 561f.,;iv. 653b, v. 682*. 

2 A. B. Ellis, Land of FetUh, London, 1883, p. 134 (Old 
OOabar). 

® C. Hose and W. McDougall, Pagan Tribes of Bonteo, 
Ix>ndon, 1912, ii. 21, 118; H. Ling Roth, yatiresnf SarawUe, 
do. 1896, ii. 170. 

* H. M. Tirard, The Book of the Dead, London, 1910, p. 23 S. ; 
E. A. Wallis Budge, Egyptian Magie, do. 1899, p. 195 If., 
Osiris and the Egyptian Resnrrecfion, do. 1911, ii. 49, 92. 
The Book of the Making the Spirit of Osiris '^ys, * OFomi, thou 
hast thy mouth, thou speakest therewith. Homs has pre- 
served for thee thy mouth. 0 Fonn, thy jaw-bones are on thee 
firmly fixed.’ Cf. The of Opening the Mouth, ed. and tr. 
Budge, London, 1909, ii. 162. 

® Budge, Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection, i. 387, ii. 49. 

ej . D ^-'ndon. 1911, p. lf)9ff., J4/xxxi. 

C'landa and its Peoples, do. 
1906, j ■ 'i , unaaZ of the Discovery of the 

Source of the A’iie, do. 1908, p. 207. 


the Hood peninsula carry the husband’s jaw-bone. i The Tamos 
of German New Guinea exhume the corpse after some months 
and with great eeremonj remove and preserve the lower jaw. 
Similar customs are obser\ed by other tribes of this region.2 
Again, the Saa (Solomon Islands) presen’e it with the skull in a 
hollow wooden image of a fish or in the public canoe-house.^ 
In New Britain the jaw-bone is worn by a relative as a ravins 
of obtaining its owner’s help. 4 

These customs are perhaps akin to that of making trophies of 
the jaw-bone or lips of enemies, as in Ashanti, Dahomey, Tahiti, 
etc. (see Head, vol. vi. p. 534''). if the purpose is to secure 
power over the ghost of the dead man. 

The Egyptian custom should be compared with 
the ‘way of purifying the three deeds’ — body, 
mouth, and heart — as practised on the deceased by 
the Shingon sect in Japan.® Among the Basoga 
the lips of the dead are smeared with oil.® 

2. Hostile spirits and the mouth. — The mouth 
as a spirit-opening is naturally one whieh is ex- 
posed to the entry of hostile spirits ■which take 
possession of a man. In India hhuts are thought 
to enter by the mouth, and in Egypt in common 
opinion all kinds of evil spirits try to do the same. 
Various customs are more or less clearly connected 
with this belief, and have for their object the 
warding off of snch noxious influences. Eating in 
private is one of these ; uttering a charm or per- 
forming some ritual act after yawning is another ; 
serupulons teeth-cleaning, as with the Hindus, is a 
third ; veiling the face is a fourth.'' Probably the 
wide-spread custom of knocking out or filing the 
teeth, usually at puberty, is also connected with 
these dangers at initiation to man’s food.® Though, 
from the savage point of view, tatuing the lips or 
boring one or both lip.s and inserting feathers or a 
wooden or metal plug, wliich is often increased to 
large dimensions, is regarded as ornamental, the 
origin of the practice is perhaps magical. The 
lip-ornament is a protective charm against spirits 
entering by the mouth door, or perhaps also 
against the escape of the soul. This custom is 
found among the Eskimos, Haidas, and other N. 
American tribes, and very commonly in S. America 
(the most extravagant nse of it being among the 
I}otocndoe.s), as well as among many AMcan 
tribes.® 

3. The mouth and the breath. — As the soul or 
life is so often connected w ith the breath — whether 
breath in general, or, as has been suggested, the 
last breath — wiiich may be expelled by a sneeze or 
yawn, and which leaves the body finally at death,'” 
certain rites in connexion with the mouth have 
arisen. In some instances a relative receives the 
last breath into his own mouth, by application of 
bis lips to the dying man’s, or by a kiss." The 
Alfoors, on the other liand, close the mouths of 
animals at a birth lest they swallow the infant’.s 
soul, and the mother and others in the house must 
keep the mouth shut.'' The breath, again, may 
have life-giving properties. Hence the Eskimo 
angekok will breathe on a sick man to cure him or 
give him a new soul;" or, .os among the Bribri 
Indians, the medicine-man purifies a woman after 

4 B. E. Guise, JAI xx>iii. [1899] 211. 

2 B. Hajren, (Inter den Papua's, Wiesbaden, 1899, p. 260* R. 
Neuhauss, Deutseh’yeu-Gxiinea, ^rlin, 1911, p. 82. ’ 

s R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891 p 26*’ 

4G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, London, 

5 ERE iv. 490'>. 

® H. H. John'ston, The Uganda Protectorate, London 190^ 
ii. 718, ’ 

7 See PR I. 240, ii. 22, 47, and references. 

8 A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 135 f 

r- Wied-Neimicd. Reise nach Brasilien, 

Frankiort, 18w, 11 . off. ; He - • - - 

tiOTis, Brit. Mils., London. 1 . .. yii 

Das Geschleehtsleben tn der J 

98 ff. ; W. H. Dali, ‘ On Masks . ; . p 

73 ; H. S. Stannus, JRAI xl. [lyiUJ 316. ' * ‘ 

4® So E. Monseur, ‘L’.\me poucet.’ HHR Ii. [1905] 374. 

See instances in ERE iv. 415* (Nias), 

12 W. P. A. Zimmermann, Die Inseln des indxschen und stiHen 
Meeres, BerUn, 1860-65, ii. 386. 

4* F, Nansen, Eskimo Life, London, 1893, p. 227. 
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ciiild-birth by breatliing ou her.^ Healing by 
breathing or blowing upon a patient is also found 
among American Indian medicine-men and in 
Oriental countries. On the other hand, the breath 
as connected with the life may contaminate sacred 
objects. Hence these must not be breathed upon, 
or the mouth must be covered when one is near 
them. 

In Timor the common people, in addressing the I^ja, place 
the hand before the mouth, lest they profane him by their 
breath.2 Among the Parsis the priest must cover his mouth 
and nose with a thick veil — the paitiddna—ozi approaching the 
sacred fire and other sacred objects.s Giraldus Cambrensis 
relates of the sacred fire in the ^rine of St. Brigit at Kildare 
that it must not be breathed on by those who tended it — prob- 
ably an earlier pagan Celtic tabu.^ Similarly the iaicso/itf ant* 
forbid the Brahman to blow the sacred fire with his mouth.® 
A tabu of this kind is found among the Balkan Slavs in con- 
nexion with the sacred house-fire on Che hearth.® Shinto 
priests have also to veil their mouths when cooking the sacri- 
ficial food, and so have the cooks in the Mikados kitchen.7 
Saxo Grammaticus tells of a shrine at Riigen so sacred that the 
priest might not breathe in it, but had to go to the door for 
that purpose.® On the other hand, a Maori chief would not 
blow upon a fire lest his sacred power should pass to it and so 
to the food cooked on it, and then to the eater of the food, 
causing his death.® 

The old custom of ‘scoring above the breath,’ 
i.e. making an incision on a witch’s forehead to 
neutralize her evil power, may have been con- 
nected with the idea that lier evil life-influence 
came forth with the breath. “ Saliva, as connected 
with the mouth, is at once a tabued thing and a 
source of danger and magic influences and also a 
safeguard— e.y., against witchcraft — as well as of 
use in healing rites (see Saliva). “ 

See also Breath. 

Litksatcrb. — This is given throughout the article. 

J. A. MacChlloch. 
MOZOOMDAR.— See Brahma Sam.aj. 


MUGGLETONIANS.— The followers of the 
London prophets, John Reeve (1608-58) and his 
cousin Lodowicke Muggleton (1609-98), were de- 
signated ‘ Muggletonians.’ Both Reeve and Mug- 
gleton were originally Puritans, but Reeve became 
a Ranter and Muggleton dropped all public wor- 
ship, being attracted by Boehme’a writings and by 
the prophecies of John Robins and Thomas Tany. 
In 1651 Muggleton liad inward revelations inter- 
preting tlie Scriptures ; Reeve had the same ex- 
perience next year, and on 3rd-5th Feb. 1652 Reeve 
announced an audible commission urging him to 
rebuke Robins and Tany and constituting him the 
last messenger of the third and final dispensation, 
Muggleton being his ‘ mouth.’ They were the two 
witnesses of Rev 11, to announce a new body of 
doctrine and to declare the eternal destiny of in- 
dividuals. By 27th July 1652 their Transcendent 
Spirituall Treatise rvas complete for publication. 
They declared that all succession had ceased for 
1300 years, and, when challenged to prove their 
new commission, their last resort was to curse their 
opponents ; a few accidents or deaths from fear 
established their credit. Being imprisoned for 
blaspliemy in 1653, they issued two more pamph- 

1 H. Pittier de Fibrega, SIVA IT, phil.-hist. Ciasse, cxxxviii. 
(18981 20. 

2 A. Featherman, Social Histary 0 / the Races of Mankind, 
London, 1881-91, ii. 465. 

3 J. Darmesteter, Le Zend- A vesta, Paris, 1892-93, i. p. Ixi, ii. 
pp. XV, 214, note 31, 241, note 1 ; il. Hang, Essays on t/Ce Sacred 
Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsi^, London, 1884, 
p. 243 ; cl. Strabo, xv, 3. 14. 

4 Gir. Cambr. Tup. Bib. ii. 341. 5 iv. 63. 

SABxiii. [190011. 

7 G. F. Moore, History of Religions, Edinburgh, 1914, i, 104. 

8 Saxo Grammaticus, Danish History, tr. and ed. O. Elton, 
London, 1S94, p. 393. 

8 E. Taylor, Te Ika a Jfaui^, London, 1870, p. 164. 

W See M. 11. Banks, ‘ Scoring a Witch above the Breath,' FL 
xxiu. [1912] 490 f. 

n See GR3, pt. ii. Taboo, London, 1911, p, 287 ff. ; J. G. 
Bourke, Scatologic Rites of all Nations, Washington, 1891, p. 
348 f. ; JAFL iii. [1890] ,13 f. ; Proc. Soc. Ant. Scotland, iv. [1866] 
212 : CP, p. 193. 
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lets. Demands for new truth were met by Reeve 
laying down six principles, published 15th Aug. 
1656, as to the person of God, person of angels, 
person of devils, condition of Adam at his creaticn 
and how he lost his estate, heaven and glory, hell 
and death. The same year a full exposition ap- 
peared in The Divine Looking Glass, or the Third 
and Last Testament, printed in the style of the AV. 

The leading doctrines run thus. Matter is eternal 
and independent of God ; this earth is tlie centre 
of the universe, sun and moon being fixed in the 
firmament about as big as we see them. God is 
one and eternal, with a material body rather larger 
than human, clear as crystal. The One God came 
to earth as Jesus, entrusting the temporary charge 
of the univ'erse to Elijah. Angels have spiritual 
bodies and rational natures ; Adam’s body w.is 
natural, and his soul spiritual. Eve, however, is 
the important person ; one angel and one only fell ; 
he tempted her, entered bodily into her, anti there 
dissolved, whence was born Cain. Eve tempted 
Adam to carnal intercourse, and thence arose Abel 
and Seth. Tims in the world are two distinct races, 
cursed and blessed. The soul is mortal, generated 
with the body, and returning to dust, v hence it 
shall rise with the body. At the resurrection eacli 
person sliall be re-created where he died, the wicked 
lying immovable in eternal lonely misery. 

Reeve died in 1658, and Lawrence Clarkson 
aspired to till his place, publishing three works. 
At the Restoration Muggleton was abandoned by 
many, but he regained Iiis influence, even over 
Clarkson. He added the new doctrine that God 
has ceased intervening in the world, so tliat prayer 
is useless. For the next few years he was at war 
with the Friends, till William Penn, in 1672, pub- 
lished his New Witnesses Proved Old Heretics. A 
second secession took place in 1670 in consequence 
of his Nine Assertions, but Alexander Delamaine 
and John Saddington vigorously snpport-jd him. 
In 1676 G. Sheldon found some followers near Ash- 
ford. Next year he was again indicted for blas- 
phemy, pilloried, imprisoned, and fined. He tlien 
wrote his autobiography, and, though no new re- 
velation came, he was highly respected during the 
rest of his life for practical counsel. An anony- 
mous attack by Bishop J. Williams in 1694 was 
promptly repelled by Thomas Tomkinson, who, in 
1699, published his correspondence and autobio- 
graphy, under the title Acts of the Witnesses. 

Though one early revelation was quite explicit, 
that the end of the world was imminent, belief 
persisted. Many works were reprinted in 1756, 
after Swedenborg announced a kindred system, and 
others were WTitten. Then James Birch led a refor- 
mation back to tlie views of Reeve ; but, in 1778, 
he claimed direct inspiration, so that a secession 
took place, known especially in Pembroke and 
Bristol, as well as in London till 1871. A revival 
occurred about 1829-31, resulting in a fine edition 
of the primary works in three quarto volumes ; 
and The Looking Glass was reprinted even in 1846. 
Prayer and preaching not being practi.sed, public 
worship was confined to reading the standard books 
aloud, and singing the Divine Songs ; the chief 
reading-room was in New Street, oil’ Bishopsgate 
Street. Since 1870 worship seems to have ceased, 
though annual meetings were held at Denby in 
Derbyshire within living memory. 

IJTBRATHRB. — Sources are cited in the article ; for bibliography 
see Joseph Smith, Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana, London, la73. 
Modem studies are : Alexander Gordon, The Origin of the 
Muggletonians, Liverpool, 1869, Ancient and Modem Muggle- 
tonianSf do. 1870; A. Jessopp, Coming of the Friars, London, 

lasa W. T. Whitley. 

MUHAMMAD. — i. Historical sources. — Mu- 
hammad (t7th June A.D. 632 ; called also Ahmad, 
and by poets Mahmud) Abu’l-Qasim, sometimes 
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localized asAl-Tihami (‘of the Tiliamah ’ [Muta- 
nabbs, ed. F. Dieterici, Berlin, 1861, p. 331]), 
known by Ms followers as ‘the Apostle or the 
Prophet of Allah,’ and also by numerous other 
names, variously estimated at 30, 300, or even 
1000 (see the collection in Qastallani’s Mawahib 
Laduniyyah, Cairo, 1278, iii. 133-179), was the 
founder of the religious and political system called 
in Europe after him, but named by him Islam or 
IJanifism. The event in his life which furnishes 
his followers with an era, viz. his migration 
{hijrah) from Mecca to Medina, is fixed by syn- 
chronism with the Jewish Day of Atonement for 
•20th September, A.D. 622. That era was intro- 
duced several years after his death, and, indeed, 
for the purpose of arranging the events in his 
career, by his second successor 'Omar I. (Mubarrad 
[t285 A.H.], Kamil, Cairo, 1308, i. 3'25), whereas the 
calendar on which it is based uses a lunar year of 
354 days, introduced by the Prophet near the end 
of his life. Since both the calendars and the eras 
previously employed in Central Arabia are only 
vaguely known, and the story of 'Omar implies 
that he had not before heard of an era (which 
perhaps is confirmed by the fact that the word used 
for ‘era’ signifies ‘month-making’), accurate dating 
of events in the Prophet’s life is impossible. There 
is, however, an allusion in the Qur’an (xxx. 1) 
to the victory of Chosroes in the Nearer East, 
which took place A.D. 616, and this agrees with 
the tradition that Muhammad preached for some 
ten years in Alecca before his migration. Probably 
the earliest written account of him is that in 
the Armenian Chronicle of Sebeos (Armen, text, 
Petrograd, 1879, pp. 104-106 ; Russ. tr. by K. 
Patkanian, do. 1862, pp. 116-118), of the 7th 
cent. ; it is very scanty, giving little more than 
the statement that lie was an Islimaelite who 
taught his countrymen to return to the religion of 
Abraham and claim the promises made to the 
descendants of Ishmael. Hi.s career may, there- 
fore, be said to be known entirely from Islamic 
sources, which contain no biograpliy that is quite 
contemjiorary. The earliest work that was in- 
tended to be a chronicle of his life is that by 
Muhammad b. Ishaq (c. 150A.H.), who composed 
his Sirah (‘Biography’) for the 'Abbasid Khalifah 
Mansflr (136-158 a.h. = .y.D. 754-775) at least a 
century and a quarter after the death of his 
subject. This work does not appear to exist in its 
entirety, though probably the bulk is preserved in 
the Compendium of Ibn Rishani (t 218 .\.H.) and 
the Chronicle of Tabari (t 310 A.H.). Its author 
was in communication with eminent members of 
the Prophet's family, but is said to liave been a 
man of indifferent morals, besides lieing a Shi ite 
and a Qadarl (believer in tlie freedom of the will) ; 
he employed versifiers to compose 2 x>ems to be put 
into the mouths of the personage.-, who figure in 
his narrative ; and his credibility was otlierwise 
impugned.' Contemporary with Ibn Ishaq w.as 
Musa b. 'Uqbah (t 141), whose collection of Cam- 
paigns was studied in Cairo as late as the loth 
cent., but of which hitherto only some fragments 
have been discovered (ed. E. Sach.au, IdBA IP, 
1904), and those of little value. Shaffi (t 204) 
quotes this author once for what is clearly an 
edifying fable (Uinm, Cairo, 1321, iii. KX)). Later 
by some fifty years is the work of Waqidl (t 204), 
wMch to some extent embodies the same materials 
as the work of Ibn Ishaq ; and somewhat later 
still the encvclopsedic work of Ibn S.ad (t 230), 
secretary of \VaqidI, on the Prophet, his family, 
and his followers. The memoirs or table-talk of 
the Prophet’s associates were collected and tabu- 
lated (with infinite repetitions) by the jurist 

' See Vaqut, IHciionury nf Learned Men, ed. O. S. >far- 
goliooth, London, 1907tf., Vi :i90-4ul. 


A^ad b. Panbal (+ 241), and the recollections 
of these persons, after being critically sifted, were 
arranged in the order of subjects for the use of 
lawyers by numerous authors shortly after this 
date, and by some considerably earlier. Very 
little of this material has Mstorical value. In the 
main, then, our knowledge of the Prophet’s career 
comes from the work of Ibn Ishaq. 

There is reason for thinking that shortly after 
Muhammad’.s death some sketch of his life, com- 
parable to the Christian paradosis, was communi- 
cated orally to those who embraced Islam, enabling 
them to understand allusions in the Qur an ; but 
this is likely to have been brief, and statements 
in early law-books indicate that considerable 
uncertainty prevailed with regard to events of 
primary importance in the Prophet’s biography. 
It is of interest that the Khalifah 'Abd al-Malik 
(65-86 A.H.) wTOte to 'Urwah b. Zubair (born 22) 
for an account of the battle of Badr, and his letter 
in reply is preserved by Tabari (i. 1284) — as usual, 
not from a copy but from oral tradition. This 
personage was born twenty years after the event, 
and appears in treating the subject to have con- 
sulted the Qur’an. Another letter of this jurist in 
reply to a question about the sense of the Qur’an 
has the appearance of a conjecture as to its mean- 
ing rather than of a historical tradition (Tabari, 
Commentary, xxviii. 24). The general suspicion 
of and objection to written matter other than the 
Sacred Book which prevailed prior to the founda- 
tion of Baghdad, and indeed for some time after, 
prevented the perpetuation of memoranda or 
memoirs which would have formed a secure basis 
for the biography. Although the work of Ibn 
Ishaq contains a certain number of ostensibly con- 
temporary documents — e.g., letters and State- 
papers— their authenticity seems in every case 
liable to question, not only on internal grounds, 
but because difl'erent authorities are in disagree- 
ment about them. It is, indeed, clear that no 
official collection was ever made of Muhammad’s 
correspondence, treaties, and rescripts ; ShafiT 
(t 204), who appears to have made accurate search 
in Arabia, could find nothing in writing referable 
to the Prophet except the Qur'an and one apo- 
cryphal document, of which he knew only by 
Iiearsay. Contemporary treaties, produced in 
ancient and modem times, have been shown to 
be fabrications by the anachronisms which they 
contain (see Yaqut, i. 248). 

The Qur’an appears to be for the most part 
authentic, but those who collected it avoided 
chronological arrangement as much as possible, 
combining in the same surahs, or chapters, matter 
belonging to widely different periods. In order to 
use it for historical purposes the reader has to 
interpret it by Ibn Ishaq’s biography ; but there 
are many cases in which that biography appears 
to be conjectural interpretation of the Qur’an. It 
is true that the commentaries on the latter, of 
which one on an enormous scale was compiled by 
the historian 'Tabari in the middle of the 3rd 
Islamic cent., profess to locate most or all of the 
texts ; but, unfortunately, they give a variety of 
locations, and leave on the mind the impression 
that nothing was certainly known or remembered 
about the ‘ occa.sion» of revelation ’ beyond what 
the texts themselves imi.ly. 

If, in spite of these considerations, the general 
trustwortliiness of Ibn Ishaq's narrative is probably 
to be maintained, there me three reasons for this. 
(1) The practice a.-crLbed to the .second Khalifah of 
aligning pensions to the Muslims, which varied 
with the length of time during which they had 
been memher.s of the comnmnity, accounts for the 
existence of lists of fighters in various battler, and 
for the preservation of the chronologic al order of 
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those battles, since each was followed by some 
accessions. (2) The biography rarely has reconrse 
to the supernatural, and, when this element is 
introduced, it does not appear to affect the causa- 
tion ; where, e.g., angels or the devil take part in 
battles, they do not really contribute to the result. 
(3) The character which the narrator ascribes to 
his prophet is, on the whole, exceedingly repulsive. 
To this way be added the fact that, although Ibn 
Ishaq wrote for an 'Abbasid patron, he takes very 
little trouble to glorify his ancestor 'Abbas, where- 
as he paints a pleasing picture of Abu Talib, the 
uncle of the Prophet, whose son 'All was the head 
of a family which also claimed to succeed the 
Prophet. Hence it is clear that this biographer 
has not as a rule yielded to the temptations which 
lead astray men in his position. 

2 . Life. — For the present purpose the briefest 
sketch of the Prophet’s career, as Ibn Ishaq 
narrates it, will sufBce. 

It is not possible to throw any serious doubt on the 
location of Mubaoimad as a member ot a Dumerous Meccan 
family, though the name of his father excites suspicion, since 
‘ Abdaliai * (the equivalent of * some one ’) is used at a later 
period as a substitute for an unknown natue ; perhaps it is in 
t^ case a substitute for a name of which the second element 
was that of a pagan deity. Few have accepted the suggestion 
of Sprengert that the name ‘Muhammad’ itself was adopted 
by the Prophet when he entered on his prophetic career ; for the 
name is found in pre-Islamic inscriptions, and its connexion 
with the prophecy Hag 2^, *and the desire (ii£fndath) of all 
nations shall come,’ seems to be an afterthought ; there is 
therefore no reason for supposing that this name or its variants 
had Messianic associations. According to the biography, tiie 
life of Muhammad falls into four perils. (1) For forty years 
he lived as a pagan at Mecca (which comes into history with his 
enterprise, not having been mentioned previously). At the age 
of twenty>five be married a woman much older than himself, 
who bore him one or more sons (who died In infancy) and four 
daughters. In his fortieth year he became the recipient of 
revelations, wherein the office of prophet was conferred upon 
him. (2) For three years he carried on private propaganda, 
winning some adherents in his o\Nn family, among his private 
friends, and among the humbler classes in the town. (3) For 
ten years he carried on his mission publicly in Mecca, for the 
greater part of the time under the protection of his uncle Abu 
7aUb, who was not a believer ; after his death the mission ha<t 
for a time to be transferred to T^’if, until another protector 
could be found among the Meccan magnates. Meanwhile a 
temporary refuge bad been obtained for the Prophet’s perse- 
cuted fellowere in Christian Abyssinia. Towards the end of 
this period the continuance of civil war at Yathrib (Medina) 
suggested to some of the inhabitants the desirability of securing 
a prophet to settle their disputes. Muhammad was invited to 
undertake this task, and accepted; but he wisely sent his 
followers before him to Yathrib to serve as a bodyguard when 
he arrived; he himself escaped with difficulty frota Mecca, 
where danger was anticipated from this move. (4) Once in 
Medina, he proceeded to organize his followers as an army, 
ruthlessly suppressed in^'erra? opp‘'«*rinn. tho a’l-.'ince 

of various Arabian triin ii. I raM ' _* 

caravans. Involved in w»r * ' 1.- / » cr he 

inflicted on them a series of defeats, culminating in the capture 
of the city in the eighth year of his migration. By the end of 
his life he bad imposed his doctrine on the whole of Arabia, 
exterminating the Jewish communities, with few exceptions, 
rendering the Christian communities tributary, and abolishing 
paganism. 

So far as this career is that of a military and 
political adventurer, countless parallels could be 
adduced. A man who can organize an armed force 
and lead it to victory may rise from obscurity to 
autocracy anywhere. Probably eve^ century of 
Islam has its tale of s ' ■■ ■ ' T‘ ■ 'Abbasid, 

Fatimid, Buwaihid, ~ ■■ ■ 1 1 ; , dynasties 

all arose in this way ; and in most ot these the 
religions appeal played an important part. The 
success of the founders was clearly due not to the 
objective truth of the doctrines with which they 
were associated, but to their skill as organizers 
and military leaders. In Muhammad’s case, owing 
to the amount of information which we posses.s 
about him, it is easier to analyze the qualitie.s 
which produced success than where the records are 
scantier. In the first place, his ability to gauge the 
capacities of others was abnormal ; hence in the 
choice of subordinates he seems to have made no 
mistakes. In the second place, he was thoroughly 
i Das Leben utui die Lehre des Mohammud, 158. 


familiar with the foibles of the Arabs, and utilized 
them to the utmost advantage. The stories of his 
successes as told by Ibn Ishaq indicate a complete 
absence of moral scruple ; but they also show a 
combination of patience, courage, and caution, 
ability to seize opportunities, and distrust of loyalty 
when not backed by interest, which fully explain 
the certainty with which results were won. If his 
age is correctly recorded, and no events of great 
importance in his early life concealed, his military 
career began when he was over fifty ; this seems 
astonishingly late, yet analogies, if not parallels, 
can be found. Surprise is also excited by the ease 
mth which the Arabs abandoned their gods and 
goddesses, readily accepting the logic of the stricken 
field ; for, though new prophets arose after Muham- 
mad’s death, there appears to have been no re- 
crudescence of paganism. Yet to this, too, some 
analogies can he discovered. The fact of primary 
importance in the rise of Islam is that the move- 
ment became considerable only when its originator 
was able to draw the sword and handle it success- 
fully. That he was .summoned to Yathrib was 
doubtless due in part to the presence of a Jewish 
element in that community, intellectually further 
advanced than the Arab tribes, which at first 
evidently favoured this advocate of monotheism ; 
that he was able to make the fullest use of that 
opportunity was due to his own ability. The only 
difficulties which are to be found in his career are, 
therefore, those which render all history difficult. 
It is impossible to say why one man should be 
more gifted than his fellows, or why opportunities 
should occur for the development of special talents. 

According to the Qur’fin (xliii. 30), he was not a 
‘ great man ’ in his city, and, if the words of xciii. 
are to be taken literally, he lost his parents at 
an early age, and at some wriod was poor and 
burdened with a family. The question whether 
he could read and write has been much discussed, 
and it is unfortunate that we do not know certainly 
whether those accomplishments formed the basis 
of education in Mecca when he was a lad ; there 
is, however, some slight reason for supposing that 
they did. The evidence indicates that he could 
do lx)th of them, but not well. Thus, when he 
records the charge made against him of copying 
the ancient history which he reproduced in the 
Qur’an from dictation {.\xv. 5f.), he does not rebut 
it by the assertion that he could not write. The 
tradition makes him a tradesman, and can even 
name his partner and the goods in which he dealt. 
Some have tried to find evidence of this in the 
language of the Qur’an, which undoubtedly takes 
metaphors from sale and barter, profit and loss ; 
but whether it does so to a greater extent than 
other books may he doubted. Some stories say 
that he was employed by his first wife Khadijah 
in the conduct of a caravan ; and others tell of 
him following this occupation early in life. 

It is, on the whole, probable tliat he travelled in 
his youth, for, though the geography of the Qur’an 
is vague, the descriptions of travel which it contains 
seem to he based on personal experiences. More- 
over, the charge of ignorance which is repeatedly 
made against the people of Mecca is more likely to 
have b^n brought by one who had some acquaint- 
ance with a higher civilization. 

3 . Origins and development of system. — The 
tradition does, indeed, name precursors of Mu- 
hammad at Mecca, among them a relative of 
his wife who had either copied or translated a 
portion of a gospel. Since Christianity had made 
progress in both N. and S. Arabia, it is not unlikely 
either that mi.s.sionaries had found their way to 
Central Arabia, or that travelltrs thence had had 
their curiosity aroused and made inquiries into the 
system. The phenomena of the Qur'an on the 
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whole veniler it improbable that any part of it is 
based on iiook-leaining ; for, though in one jjlaee 
the Psalm-^ are quoted with fair accuracy (xxi. 105 
— Ps 37-'‘l, the natuie of the references is ordinai'ily 
explicable only a-- the reproduction of hearsay. 
Thus it cites (liii. 37 f., Ixxxvii. 19) ‘the Scrolls of 
Moses and Abraliain ’ for maxims that are analogous 
to those occurring in the Prophets or the NT, 
though not quite identical with them ; and the 
mode of quotation implies that the writer had a 
vague notion of the book cited, such as actual 
lierusal would have corrected. Further, the form 
assumed by the proper names and the religious 
technicalities indicates a great variety of linguistic 
sources ; for in these Ethiopic, Greek, Syriac, 
Hebrew, and perhaps other languages are repre- 
sented. Some of the proper names are not at 
present tiaceable to any version of the Scriptures — 
e.q., Tfilut for Saul, 'Isa for Jesus. Moreover, from 
the manner in which the Biblical narratives are 
told it i.s difficult to imagine that the writer was 
acquainted with the continuous history of the 
Bible ; he knows only stories out of it. AH this 
points to the probability that Muhammad heard 
the stories from narrators of different nationalities, 
who translated them orally into Arabic, leaving 
on their hearer a decidedly vague impression, in 
)ite of the fact that they interested him keenly, 
esides the canonical books, various uncanonical 
work.s contribute to the matter of the Qur’an, 
which, in addition, refers to prophets not men- 
tioned elsewhere. The Prophet was charged with 
employing as mentor a resident in Mecca, and 
after the migration to Medina, where there were 
Jews, he may have been able to utilize the Biblical 
learning of one or other among his converts. But 
it .seems probable that what was reproduced daring 
the Meccan period had been heard from travelling 
companions or from Jews and Christians whom he 
had met in foreign parts. 

Prior to his call Muhammad is said to have 
practised ascetic retirement on Mt. IJirS, and for 
this an old technicality, taha-nnnth, is preserved, 
which is said to mean * to acquire merit,’ and cer- 
tainly has nothing to do with the Heb. t^hinnSth, 
‘supplications.’ The call itself evidently took 
the form of a commaml to read, which the 
Prophet reluctantly obeyed. The communications 
embodied in the Qur'an were, according to the 
tradition, made to the Prophet and uttered by him 
in trance ; he would wrap himself in a blanket and 
[lerspire copiously at the time. A certain number 
of these stories maybe inference from siirnhs Ixxiii. 
and Ixxiv., where the Prophet is addressed as ‘Thou 
that art wr.apped up,’ combined with siira/i xevi. 
(supposed to be the first revelation), where he is 
bidden ‘read.’ 

The form of the utterances at times approaches 
verse, i e. a series of sentences in which the same 
quantit}' and quality of syllables are reproduced, 
the termination of each unit being marked by 
rhyme, whereas more usually ihyme only, and 
this of a somewhat loose character, is observed. 
The relation of this Qur'anic style to the verse and 
rhymed prose of cla.s.sical Arabic is an enigma which 
cannot at present be solved. An artifice based on 
the recurrence of letters is obviouriy literary ; i.e., 
it depends for its existence on the practice of 
writing, since only those who are accustomed to | 
read and write think of their words as agglomera- | 
tions of letters ; to the illiterate the word, if not i 
the sentence, is the unit. Indeed, in what is sup- j 
posed to be the earliest revelation the deity is said 
to have taught with the calamus, or reed-pen. The 
existence of poets before the Qur’an is attested by 
a siirah which is directed against them (xxvi.) and 
a text in which the deity states that He had not 
taught Muhammad poetry (xxxvi. 69). If the 


poetry which existed before the tiur'fm wa.s ana- 
logous to the classical poetry, the people of Mecca 
cannot have been in the state of naive ignorance 
with which the Qur’an credits them ; yet the poetry 
which is ascribed to the Umayyad period — i.e. 
the second half of the 1st Islamic cent. — is to a 
great extent clearly authentic, while its authors 
represent the continuance of a pagan tradition, 
with regard to rhymed pi’ose, probably we have 
nothing in this style that is certainly genuine and 
older than the 2nd cent, of Islam. It is, however, 
a much easier performance than verse, though no 
less dependent on writing. Oracles are supposed 
to have been delivered in it by pre-Muhammadan 
wizards. 

Now the respect of ignorance for knowledge is a 
well-attested phenomenon, displayed in the desire 
of the Prophet that Jews and Christians should not 
be molested in the exercise of their creeds. It is 
therefore unlikely that the poets and wizards who 
preceded Muhammad presented a higher stage of 
education ; hence, according to natural sequence, 
the style of the Qur’an would seem to come between 
such naive jingles as may have counted for versifica- 
tion in Arabia and the highly artificial products 
with wliich we meet in the Umayyad period. It 
would follow that all the pre-Islamic poetry as well 
as all that ostensibly belongs to the time of the 
Prophet and his immediate successors is spurious ; 
but, as has been seen, the spuriousness of that 
which is incorporated in the Prophet’s biography 
is otherwise attested ; and the most distinguished 
philologists of the early ' Abbasid period, to whose 
la’oours we owe our collections of early poetry, 
were unscrupulous fabricators. 

The Prophet, then, claimed to introduce litera- 
ture into bis native language, and the form was 
probably modelled on the quasi-poetic experiments 
which had preceded the Qur’an. It is, however, 
very noticeable that in his lifetime his book re- 
sembled a newspaper in having a fluid rather than 
a stationary existence ; it was as a whole continu- 
ous, but each number had ephemeral importance. 
The theory was gradually evolved that it was a 
reproduction of a divine archetype, first as a series 
of copies, then as a single copy. The complete 
development of this theory was not possible before 
the collection of the Qur’an ; and the Prophet him- 
self never thought of attempting such an under- 
taking. 

The difference between his first conception of a 
prophet and that current in ancient Israel, before 
the literary prophet had arisen, was perhaps not 
very great. The oracles were partly spontaneous, 
partly required for emergencies ; their form dif- 
fered from that of ordinary speech by the presence 
of an artifice ; and the prophet delivered them in 
what spiritualists caU ‘the superior condition.’ 
At times the oracles were supplemented by dreams. 
Further, the Hebrew prophet was a ‘ wamer,’ 
which is one of the epithets applied by Muhammad 
to himself; he foretold misfortunes, which, how- 
ever, were ordinarily contingent, since it was his 
business to indicate the line of conduct whereby 
they could be averted. Muhammad’s notions of 
prophecy seem to have been chiefly influenced by 
those cases in which the prophet also claimed to 
be the head of the community, its priest and its 
king. 

Attempts hav’e been made by Sprenger and 
others to specify the epileptic fits which in Nluham- 
mad’s case ostensibly accompanied the revelations ; 
but it is doubtful how f.rr these are to be regarded 
as real occurrences. It is clear that he was a man 
of great physical strength, since his life as tyrant 
of Medina was spent in constant military expedi- 
tions, added to the cares of a rapidly increasing 
community, of which he was at once priest, legis- 
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lator, ruler, and judge. Yet we never hear of his 
health breaking clown under the strain. The ‘ fits ’ 
seem to have been experienced only when they were 
required for the delivery of the revelations, and in 
no case to have interfered with his activities. 

A message must have matter as well as form, 
and, when Muhammad became head of a State, 
his Qur’an served as government organ, containing 
rescripts and something like an official chronicle of 
important ev ents, with comments upon them. But 
before the migration the matter was not so easily 
supplied. To a certain extent it reproduces nar- 
ratives from the Christian Bible, which ex hypo- 
thesi could not have been known to Muhammad 
from books, and therefore must have been com- 
municated to him by direct inspiration, and so are 
a proof of the miraculous character of the whole 
work. The chief purpose of these and of the other 
messages is to insist on the importance of obeying 
God’s messengers implicitly. 

It is not easy to say whether Muhammad had 
.any desire to inculcate any particular doctrine, for 
there appears to be none which he was not pre- 
pared to abandon under political pressure, and the 
tradition represents his followers as far more 
attached than himself to the dogmas. The main 
doctrines of the early teaching are the future life, 
the unity of God, and the folly of idolatry. Since 
he ultimately retained in his system the kissing of 
the Black Stone (cf. EHE vii. 743“), it is difficult 
to treat the campaign against idolatry as quite 
serious. The doctrine of the future life was 
preached in the early days as a warning of the 
approaching end of the world and the Day of 
Judgment ; ^et he had afterwards to make the 
martyrs in his cause enter paradise at once, and 
his enemies enter hell immediately after death — 
a belief not easily reconciled with the former. 
According to 'Tabari, during the Meccan period he 
at one time, under stress, issued a revelation ad- 
mitting the Meccan goddesses to his pantheon ; 
and, though this text was expunged from the 
Qur’an, the apology for it, viz. that it was the 
devil’s interpolation, remains (liii. 19-23, xxii. 51 ; 
see EBE vii. 150). He even consented at one time 
to erase his title ‘Apostle of God’ from a docu- 
ment, when it stood in the way of the ratification of 
a treaty. Even the formula with which the mrahs 
and other documents commence shows clear signs 
of compromise : ‘ In the name of Allah the Kahman 
the Merciful.’ Since the last adjective is an Arabic 
rendering of the second, which is Aramaic, used as 
a divine name by Jews and pagans, and in Arabic 
not an epithet, but a name, some mystery must lie 
behind the employment of this name with a trans- 
lation following it. The tradition suggests that 
the name ‘ Allah ’ was familiar to the Meccans, 
but not the name ‘ Kahman,’ which, indeed, had 
been adopted by one or more false Messiahs. In 
certain parts of the Qur’an, however, it may be 
said to be dominant. This formula, then, was 
doubly accommodated to Meccan prejudices. 

The tradition does not conceal the fact that the 
‘ canons of Islam ’ were of slow growth ; it is 
probable that the part of the programme which 
never varied was the restoration of the religion of 
Abraham. One of Muhammad’s precursors, Zaid 
b. 'Amr, is represented as travelling with the view 
of discovering the religion of this patriarch, from 
whom the tribes of N. Arabia, according to 
Genesis, are descended. It is not probable that 
his name was known in Mecca before Muhammad 
introduced it ; but in doing so he was treading on 
safe ground, since the ‘people of learning,’ i.e. 
Jews and Christians, were agreed about the rela- 
tionship. If the tradition is to be trusted, the new 
system was called by the Meccans ‘ Sabism,’ a 
name connected historically with ^^arran, where 


a cult of Abraham is likely to have existed ; the 
Tfarranians appear to have been called IJanpe, 

‘ heathens,’ by theii’ Christian neighbours, and 
possibly this i.s the solution of the puzzling name 
‘TJanlf’ applied in the Qur’an to the religion of 
Abraham, and synonymous with ‘ Muslim,’ which, 
according to the same book (vi. 163), was a title 
invented by the patriarch. The Qur’anic tales 
about Abraham are traceable to the Jewish Mid- 
rash ; what is chiefly known about his religion is 
that he was an iconoclast, and was not one of the 
ninshrikun, i.e. polytheists. When the Prophet 
decided to make the Meccan pilgrimage part of 
his system, he ascribed the building of tbe Ka' bah 
to Abraham and Ishmael (ii. 119 ft’.), and brought 
the praj-er - ceremonial into connexion with the 
former. It is probable, thougli not certain, that 
both that ceremonial and the fasting month are 
5arranian. 

There is reason for thinking that, besides the 
prohibition of idolatry, the earliest form of Islam 
enjoined certain daily ceremonies which were after- 
wards developed and regulated until they became 
stereotyped as the five salawat ; and it is not easy 
to dissociate from these the theory of legal purity, 
which, however, seems to have existed in parts of 
pagan Arabia, since some of the technicalities are 
found in Sabaean inscriptions. Of the actual 
growth of the ritual or liturgy nothing certain i.> 
known ; the prayer which corresponds with the 
Paternoster, and is called the Fatihah (‘ Opener') 
because it is prefixed to the Qur’an, contains 
polemical references to Jews and Christians (‘ those 
who have incurred anger and those who go astray ’), 
which point to a late period in the Prophet’s career ; 
for his hostilities with the Jews did not commence 
until after the migration, and those with Christians 
were some years later. Moreover, the prayer- 
ceremonies were connected with mOitary drill, 
which is unlikely to have been required before the 
raising of an army was contemplated. 

The other canons or main institutions of Islam — 
the pilgrimage, the fasting month, and the tax 
caUed ‘ alms^ (zakat or sadaqak ) — belong to tlie 
Medina period, though they cannot be precisely 
dated. The establishment of the first indicates 
the Prophet’s resolve to conciliate so far as possible 
the pagans of Mecca, and to abandon Judaism, 
which on his arrival at Medina he was inclined to 
adopt ; it belongs to the same policy as that which 
dictated his making the Meccan temple the direc- 
tion of prayer instead of Jerusalem (ii. 139 f.). The 
fasting month, whatever its origin, is evidently a 
military exercise ; on the one hand, it accustoms 
the fighting men to endure privation, and, on the 
other, it trains them to turn night into day. The 
alms or income-tax of 2J per cent is organized poor 
relief. An innovation which is at least as im- 
portant as the canons, though it is not termed 
one, is the tabu on intoxicants (ii. 218, v. 92), 
which is said to have been introduced in the third 
year of the migration, and appears to belong to 
military discipline. There may, however, be some 
truth in the idea of 'W. G. Palgrave* that this 
tabu is definitely anti-Christian in intent. 

It is probable, then, that the positive parts of 
Islamic teaching belong to the period after the 
migration, and that these were largely suggested 
by the Judaism which the Prophet got to know 
there. His usual plan when he adopted institu- 
tions was to disguise the borrowing ; but he also 
introduced serious modifications. Thus, in the 
case of the Sabbath he not only shifted the day 
from Saturday to Friday, but reduced the time 
when business might not be transacted to the 
period occupied by the mid-day religious service 
(Ixii. 9f.). Instead of the elaborate .--ystem of 
• Central and Eastern AraMa, I.oiidon, 1886, i. 428. 
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food-tabus which occupies so prominent a place in 
the Mosaic code, lie adopted the minimum retained 
by the Council of Jerusalem, recorded in Ac 15, 
with the tabu on swine'^ flesh which some think 
was originally to be found in those regnlations 
(ii. 168, V. 4, xvi. 116). He held that each of the 
communities (Jewish and Muslim) might eat the 
food of the other, and, indeed, went out of his way 
to record in the Qur’an what he supposed to be the 
Jewish rule.s on the subject (vi. 147). 

From Christianity he appears to have taken very 
little in the way of either doctrine or practice. 
His first relations with Christians seem to have 
been friendly, and, as has been seen, during the 
Meccan period he is said to have found a refuge for 
persecuted followers at Christian Axum ; at a 
later period he used eulogistic language of Christ- 
ian monks whom the Qur’an had alfected to tears 
(v. 85 tf.). He supposed (v. 116) the Christians to 
worship three deities, Allah, the Virgin Mariam, 
and 'Isa, whom he identified with the spirit of 
G(,d, but also called ‘ a Word ’ (iv. 169). When he 
became acquainted with the division of Christen- 
dom on the subject of the nature of Christ, he 
conceived that it was his mission to settle the 
dispute ; it is noticeable that he fully accepted the 
Virgin-birth and the Ascension, though not the 
Resurrection, as he denied that Christ had been 
crucified ; but he rejected with vehemence the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ (xix. 17 fl'., iii. 
40 ft'., iv. 156). Sprenger fancies that he horrified 
his Christian visitors by his h/xrlm as much as he 
shocked his Jewish subjects by his ignoranceof the 
OT ; ' what is certain is that the embassy from 
Christian Najran which waited on him in Medina, 
when his power was making progress in Arabia, 
ultimately eschewed religious discussion and re- 
signed themselves to the payment of tribute. 

4 . Relation of system to paganism.— Comparison 
between Muliamiuad’s system and that of those 
which it di.splaced in non-Christian Arabia is 
difficult owin'' to the fragmentary nature of our 
information about the latter. The name applied 
to the heathen Arabs in the Qur’an, mushrikun, if 
it really means • tho.se who assign associates to 
Allah,’ 'would imply that these pagans were to 
some extent monotheists, i.e. recognized one 
Supreme Power ; but it is curious that the sub- 
ordinate deities are called ‘ their ’ partners, i.e. of 
their wor-.hippers (vi. 138). It is likely that the 
communitie.s had their tribal and local cults, the 
abolition of which was regarded as a preliminary 
for the political union of Arabia. In order to 
employ monotheism for a political and, indeed, 
imperialistic object the deity had to be treated as 
a tribal god, favouring one community and hostile 
to all others. The men whose accession to Islam 
after the migration led to its great military suc- 
cesses, e.specially Klnilid b. al-IValid and 'Amr b. 
al-'As, appear to have had little or no religious 
conviction, but to have been moved by admiiation 
for the Prophet’-s military and diplomatic skill, and 
an.xious to serve under so able a chief. So far 
a.s religion entered into their consideration, they 
probably thought of the god of the community as 
leading it in war, and found the deity of the 
Muslim society able to defeat the others. More 
devout members of that society regarded the 
Prophet a.s able to call in the divine aid whenever 
he was in need of it. As the political programme 
increased, doctrine dimini-hed in import.ance ; and 
the institution of practices seems to have been 
based on the desire to give the new system the 
equivalent of what other systems possessed, in 
order that those others might have no rival attrac- 
tions. 

5 . The Prophet’s sincerity. — The question of 

1 li. 371. 


Muhammad’s sincerity in his claim to be the spokes- 
man or Trpo4>rfr)i of the deity has often been discussed, 
and various views have been held on the subject ; 
as examples we may quote that of Sprenger, who 
regards Muhammad’s assertion- on this subject as 
a case of epiiejitic mendacity,’ while L. Caetaui 
finds no contratfiction between his supposed elabo- 
rate preparation of revelations and his aseription 
of them to direct communication from the deity.'’ 
The former view, as lias already been seen, i.s 
scarcely tenable ; nor does the latter correspond 
with the facts, for the revelations furnish little 
indication of elaborate preparation, and, when once 
delivered, they appear to have been neglected ; 
there are, indeed, traditions of collections of revela- 
tions having been made by some of his followers, 
but it seems certain that Muhammad himself kept 
no such collection. Caetani’s theory, however, is 
probably sound to this extent, that in Muhammad’s 
case, as in those of many other men of vast energy 
and ability, there was a belief or consciousness of 
being directed by the deity, which, however, by no 
means led to his trusting anytlung to chance ; and, 
while the angels whom he declared to have won 
his battles were partly pious, partly poetical per- 
sonifications of the heroism of his followers, he was 
fully conscious of the value of attributing his 
victories to these supernatural auxiliaries ; to be 
defeated by angelic cavalry was no discredit to 
any foe. He was also quite conscious of the 
value attaching to the right to dictate the moral 
law. 

6 . Moral reforms. — As a moral reformer Muham- 
mad has to his credit the abohtion of infanticide, 
which, if we may trust the QuFan (xvi. 61 f., 
Ixxxi. 8 f.), was commonly practised in Arabia in 
the case of female infants. On the other hand, 
serious evil was caused by his institution (v. 91) of 
compensation for oaths, i.e. the principle that an 
oath might be violated at the pleasure of the person 
who had sworn it, if he performed some sort of 
penance. 'VVhile the Qur’an scarcely formulates 
any general principles of morals, it on the whole 
insists on moderation, and probably aimed at no 
considerable departme from current notions on 
these matters. Hence it tolerates polygamy and 
unlimited concubinage, and assumes the institution 
of slavery. In the matter of the blood-feud Muham- 
mad did not contemplate complete abolition, but 
he endeavoured to mitigate its consequences and 
favoured mild reprisals (ii. 173-175). With the 
institution of private property and the acquisition 
of wealth he foimd no fault, and he deprecated 
extravagance in almsgiving as in other matters. 
The quality of personal courage he rated very high, 
and, though he often inspired it by the promise of 
paradise, it is clear that his followers were largely 
persons who required no such stimulus to make 
them brave. The ascetic morality afterwards 
taught by Sufi preachers and, if the tradition is 
to believed, approved by some of Muliammad’s 
early adherents linds little support in any inter- 
pretation of the Qur'an that is reasonably literal, 
and clearly receives no countenance from the 
Prophet’s own career, if any credibility attaches to 
his biography. Like other sovereigns, lie claimed 
a large share of the booty won in his raids as 
Ids perquhsite, and appropriated territoiy as his 
domain. 

It is not clear, then, that )Muhammad can be 
credited with any considerable reform except in 
the matter of infanticide, whereas in the subordi- 
nation of the family tie to the religious brother- 
hood he appears to have weakened one social sane, 
tion without introducing a^ other equally strong 
by way of compen-ation. 'The hi-tory of this sulT 

* i ‘2'iT ff 

- anuali JtlV Ishinw, Milan, 1905 ff., i. 204 ff. 
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ordination can be traced in the Qur’an rather more 
continuously than most institutions. 

Where moral codes are drawn up, as is the case in several 
svrahs, honour to parents is given a high place in the list of 
commandments, hen Abraham is first introduced, he prays 
for his parents ; then he becomes involved in a dispute with his 
father on the subject of idolatry, but promises to pray for him ; 
and this, when Abraham next comes on the scene, he actually 
does. But after the migration, when the younger generation 
were joining Muhammad against the wishes of their parents, 
such filial duty towards their unbelieving parents was thought 
undesirable ; hence they are forbidden to pray for the latter, and 
Abraham's conduct is excused on the ground that he had made 
the promise ; finally, Abraham himself is represented as repudiat- 
ing all parental claims, and his conduct is declared exemplary 
except for his undertaking to pray for his father (xiv. 42, xix. 
42-49, xxvi. 70 ff., xliii. 25, lx. 115, lx. 4). 

This is only one example of the movement in the 
direction of intolerance which the Qur’an exhibits 
as it proceeds. The Prophet undoubtedly wished 
to make Muslim life as sacrosanct within the Mus- 
lim world as in the old tribal system the tribes- 
man’s life had been within the tribe ; but in this 
he failed, since his first followers eventually waged 
civil war with each other, and in the history of 
Islam the victims of massacres by Muslim Sultans 
have frequently been Muslim communities, and, 
indeed, families claiming descent from the Prophet 
himself. 

7 . Toleration. — On the question of religions tol- 
eration the Qur’an contains a series of utterances 
helon^ng to different periods, and varying from 
large-minded tolerance to extreme fanaticism. In 
one text (v. 73) future happiness is promised to four 
communities — believers, Jews, Sabians, and Christ- 
iana — on condition of their believing in Allah and 
the last day, and doLn^ good works ; in another 
the last three communities are mentioned with the 
pagans and the Mazdseans in a context which 
implies that the prospect before them is less satis- 
factory (xxii. 17). At times no form even of con- 
troversy is permitted except rivalry in kindness ; 
elsewhere the Muslims are told to fight with other 
communities relentlessly until they accept Islam 
or pay tribute, which they are to bring in humil- 
iation. Frien^hip with members of other com- 
munities is forbidden. The most intolerant utter- 
ances are the latest ones, hut the progress in 
this direction does not seem to have been regular. 
The permission gi'anted the Muslims to conceal 
their faith if confession is dangerous (iii. 27, as 
ordinarily explained) is characteristic of a system 
which is more political than religious. The ulti- 
mate system adopted was to permit the exist- 
ence of communities which professed to follow a 
revealed book, but to disarm them and make them 
tributary ; this condition is identified by some 
jurists with that of slaves. The existence of com- 
munities to which this description did not apply 
was forbidden. Since the chief Christian doctrine 
is said in the Qur’an (xix. 92) to be so blasphemous 
as to be calculated to produce a general convulsion 
of nature, this toleration, though praiseworthy, 
is clearly illogical ; for we can scarcely conceive a 
convulsion of nature being averted by the payment 
of a moderate poll-tax. 

8 . Legislation, — As a legislator Muhammad 
probably perpetuated current practice rather than 
introduced a fresh system, and the Qur’an is on 
many grounds ill-suited for a basis of jurispru- 
dence. It is imperfect, self-contradictory, and 
destitute of order. So far as any principle can be 
traced in its arrangement, the collector seems to 
have been anxious to avoid any semblance of 
chronological order, whence, in the case of conflict- 
ing enactments, it has to lie supplemented by tradi- 
tion. Where there is anything like systematic 
treatment of any topic — e.g., the laws of inherit- 
ance in siii-ah iv. — the signs of improvisation are 
very apparent ; and even a little consideration 
should have shown the barbarity and folly of the 


punishment of hand-cutting for theft (v. 42). i here 
is a curious tradition that on his death-bed Mu- 
hammad desired to frame a code for the guidance 
of the communiW ; but to those who supposed that 
they had in the Qur'an the actual word of God this 
utterance not unnaturally seemed delirious. The 
State, however, sufi'ered very seriously for the want 
of guidance in the matter of appointing successors 
to the sovereign ; and until the introduction of 
European codes it was never able to get riil of the 
doctrine that all law was to be got from the 
Qur’an or the Prophet’s equally inspired conduct, 
and so lacked the power to legislate on a sound 
basis. 

9 . Philosophy. — Though it is not probable that 
Mnhammad had any liking for metaphysical specu- 
lation, the rble which he had assumed rendered it 
necessary for him to formulate views on various 
matters which any form of religious propaganda 
brings to the front. The reduction of these ques- 
tions and their answers to precise and philosophical 
form probably belongs to a later age, and, indeed, 
in the tradition Muhammad names sects which 
came into existence a century or more after liis 
death ; hut in a vaguer form the Qur’an deals with 
them, and so furnishes a basis for theology, though 
one of doubtful firmness. His theory of the deity 
is, on the whole, naively anthropomorphic ; the 
Allah of the Qur’an has bi^n compared to a magni- 
fied Oriental despot. A royal court is formed by 
the angels ; Jibril conveys messages to the Pro- 
phet (ii. 91), whereas others are sent, mounted on 
horses, to fight the Prophet’s battles (iii. 125, viii. 
9, ix. 26, 40). Other intelligent beings are the 
jinn, or shaitdns, whote prince is Ihlis ; the second 
word is taken from the Ethiopic, the third from 
the Syriac transliteration of the Greek ; the S of 
SidjSoXos was mistaken for the Syriac sign of the 
genitive, somewhat as ’OSiVireitt gets transformed 
into LUier essenlice. To these the Prophet preaches 
(perhaps through a vague reminiscence of 1 P 3’*), 
and some are converted (xlvi. 28-30, Ixxii. Iff.). 
Satan himself is the power that makes for evil, 
causes men to forget, and even interpolates the 
oracles of prophets. He has the divine permission 
to mislead mankind for a season (xv. 37-39). The 
Qur’an, on the whole, seems to favour the theory 
of predestination, but there are passages which 
contradict it, and to those who impugn it an evasive 
answer rather than a rejoinder is given (see art. 
Fate [Muslim]). The resurrection of the body is 
taught in a crude form, and the future life is 
thought of as one of bodily pains and pleasures ; 
hence metaphysical questions concerning the soul 
are scarcely touched. The creation is narrated 
mainly as in Gn 1, hut xvith the addition of some 
apocryphal matter. The teleological argument for 
the existence of God is often emphasized. 

10 . The Prophet’s apologists. — The distinction 
drawn in the case of the founder of Christianity 
byD. F. Strau&s ’ between the historical and the 
mythical can be accommodated to that of the 
founder of Islam, though as regards Muhammad 
we have not so much to sift canonical documents 
as to contrast the impressions left by the biography 
of Ibn Ishaq with the character of the Prophet as it 
appears at later periods of Islam. That biography, 
as will be seen, left room for some important 
snpplements and called for modification in certain 
rejects. 

The character attributed to Muliammad in the 
biography of Ibn Ishaq is, as has been seen, ex- 
ceedingly unfavourable. In order to gain hi.s ends 
he recoils from no exjiedient, and he approves of 
similar unscrupulousness on the [lart of his ad- 
herents, when exerciseil in his interest. Ho profits 

1 J5as Leben Jem fur doe deutscke Volk bearbeitet, Leipzig, 
1864, p. xxiv. 
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to the utmost from the chivalry of the Meccans, been distorted and a mythical character substituted 
but rarely requites it with the like. He organizes have in the main been three. 

assassinations and wholesale massacres. His (1) In the Qur'an Muhammad on the whole dis- 
career as tjTant of Medina is that of a robber- claims the character of thaumaturge, arguing that 
chief, whoso political economy consists in securing his predecessors were ordinary men, though he 
and dividing plunder, the distribution of the latter accepts the most important of the miracles ascribed 
being- at times carried out on principles which fail to Moses, Jesus, and others (e.g., vii. 160, iii. 43). 
to .satisfy his followers’ ideas of justice. He is The miracles which he claims are victories in the 
himself an unbridled libertine and encourages the field, won by the assistance of angels, and the 
same passion in his followers. For whatever he Qur’an it.self, which is a miracle either as contain- 
doe.s he is prepared to plead the express authoriza- ing historical matter to which the Prophet had no 
tion of the deity. It is, however, impossible natural access or as being of unattainable elo- 
to find any doctrine which he is not prepared to quence (cf. xlvi. Iff., liii. Iff.). To these it is 
abandon in order to secure a political end. At possible that one case of foretelling the future, viz. 
different points in his career he abandons the unity the recovery by the Romans of the territory seized 
of God and his claim to the title Prophet. by the Persians in the Nearer East (xxx. 2 f.), should 

This is a disagreeable picture for the founder of be added, though the text of the QuPan does not 
a religdou, and it cannot be pleaded that it is a insist on this as evidence of mysterious knowledge, 
picture drawn by an enemy ; and, though Ibn Since the miracles of earlier prophets are attested 
Ishaq’s name was for some reason held in low by the Qur’an, this scarcity of the miraculou.s 
e.steem by the classical traditionalists of the 3rd doubtless from the first constituted a serious ditti- 
hslamic cent., they make no attempt to discredit culty to Muslim controversialists, and it is likely 
those portion.s of the biography wliich bear liardest that in Muhammad’s lifetime many miracles were 
on the character of their Prophet. The theory attributed to him which he did not himself claim ; 
that this person’s conduct was a model for his in time he was credited with the analogue of every 
followers has in consequence done serious mis- miracle of consequence in either OT or NT, with 
chief. the exception of raising the dead, which perhaps 

Apologies for Muhammad were started in the was not ascribed to him on the ground that his 
18th cent, by II. de Boulainvilliers,* who was own resurrection never became a dogma of Islam, 
favoured by Gibbon because this apology provided In works of the 4th cent, of Islam these miracles 
some instruments against Christianity. More im- are collected and, as is usual in Muslim works, 
portanoe was attached to the lecture of Carlyle on attested by chains of witnesses, under the title 
‘ The Hero a.s Prophet,’ incorporated in the collec- ‘Proofs of the Mission.’ The most frequently 
tion called On Heroes and Hero-Worship (London, narrated of the.se miracles is the ‘splitting of the 
1841), in which Muhaiumad was taken as the type moon,’ for which it seems possible to adduce 
of a heroic prophet, just as Odin was made the Qur’anic attestation (liv. 1), though perhaps the 
type of a heroic divinity, the author’s knowledge text should be taken hypotlietically rather than 
of the two personalities being about eqiial. An- .as an assertion. Another form of miracle which 
other apologist who acquired some popiuarity was was .popularly attributed to him was foretelling 
Bosworth Smith, ^ who, too, was satisfied with the future ; even the reverse which he sustained at 
superficial and second-hand information, and com- I' bud vsas, according to the tradition, revealed to 
mitted the error of ba.sing his estimate of Muham- him in a dream, thoiigli the official account of that 
mad’s character and aims on the ill-recorded affair in .vdraA iii. 1,33 ff', makes no allusion to the 
Meccan period instead of on the far more accur- warning. Of marvellous experiences that which 
ately chronicled [)erii'd of Medina. No European has attracted most attention is his supposed 
apologist for Nluhanimad seems to have posse.ssed ‘ ascent into heaven,’ which grew up round a text 
any proper acquaintance with the Aiabic sources, of the Qur’an (xvii. 1), which merely says that God 
Only after the definite assertion of European took His servant by night from the sacred place of 
superiority over the woi hi of Islam, which may be prostration to the furthest place of prostration, 
dated froni the N.apoleonic invasion of Egj pt, and usually supposed to mean from Mecca to Jerusalem, 
the acqui'ition of European nation.ality or iG It is probable that this is the dream to which 
equivalent by large numbers of Muslims, has the reference is made in the same jiIrnA (xvii. 62g where 
necessity for apologies made itself felt in Muslim it is coupled -with ‘ the accursed tree in the Qur’an ’ 
cominunitie.'. The inost prominent writer on thi,-- as a temptation to the people, i.e. a .-.tumbling-block 
.'idei- Syed .Vmeer Ali.’’ but there are m.any other-., to those whose faith was weak. Nothing more is 
These apologist- endeavour to discredit the bio- known of this ‘ dream,’ of which we should gather 
graphy of Ibn Ishaq where it shocks the European that the Qur’an had contained an account which 
reader ; and, where this caniiot easily lie ilone, was afterwards expunged ; but in the tradition it 
they sugge-t honourable motives or sujipose the ! has been so expanded as to form the analomie on 
cour-e fidlowed by the Prophet to have been the tlie one band of the Christian Transfiguratton, on 
lea-t objectionable of tho-e that were open to hiin ' the other of the colloquy of Moses on Smai. There 
at tiie time. Thus bis toleration of pedygamy is ! i- even a tendency to a-cribe to this ascent into 
deebned to have been a limitation with the view ; heaven such non-Qur’anic legislation as Ls L'enerally 
of ultimate sujipression, and hi- attitude towards | .adopted by Islam, in the same way as analo'mu.s 
slavery is regarded as similarly intended to lead to i -lewish legislation is called ‘rules given to M'ose- 
its abolition. lie has even been made to set an I on Sinai.’ In the .story that the Prophet was 
example of monogamy, but the ingenuity required 1 transferred from Mecca' to Jerusalem and from 
for this is so great that the result is unconvincing. | -Jerusalem to heaven we jirobably have a combina- 
But, while Muslim dogma, by a-ssuming that : tion of glos.ses on the expi-es.sion ‘ the furthest place 
whatever the Prophet did must necessarily have' of prostration,’ the meaning of which is obviouslv 
been right, remlers apology unnecessary, from the i obscure. •' 

earlie-t times there has been much edifying fiction i (2) The Projihet’s sayings and doin^-s were made 
in which the Projiliet i- shown to have liractised j into a source of law, cone-jionding vvitb the Oral 
•all the virtues wiiicli mankind agree in .admiring. I^aw of the Jew.s, and, like the latter not at first 
The lines on which the historical charactei ha- . written down. The great collections of these pre- 

> La I’e -I- Mat, Leu, tun, irjo, j rulings date from the second half of the 

■- i;. , 11 , f, 1,7,11,7/1, !.on<ion, 1 - 7 . 1 . 3rd Islaniic cent., but their .accumulation goe- 

7 Li/e aail Tea.’/o/i^. l..or.don, laoi. 1 back to the 1st cent, of the migration, w hen'^the 
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system of jurisprudence began to be established 
by the labours of jurists of Medina. The impartial 
criticism of these traditions seems to lead to a 
purely negative result ; the practice of inventing 
scenes in which the Prophet delivered some judg- 
ment or of fathering sayings upon him was so 
common from the very beginning of the Islamic 
empire that any genuine sayings of his are inex- 
tricably mixed up with such as are apocryphal. 
The native criticism of this tradition consisted in 
ascertaining if possible the credibility of the per- 
sons who had handed it doTO. This was by no 
means easy, and various motives prevented those 
who endeavoured to criticize it from exercising 
their judgment freely ; hence the chains which are 
technically regarded as strong appear to the non- 
Muslim critic fatally weak. The Prophet’s merits 
as a legislator must, therefore, be judged ex- 
clusively by the Qur’an ; for, though the rest of 
the ‘ sacred code ’ is ascribed to him, there is little 
reason for thinking it to be his. 

(3) The Prophet is supposed to have expressed 
opinions upon all sorts of subjects — e.g., medicine 
—and writers of essays usually start by quoting 
these dicta. Those which have to do with the 
commendation of various virtues or the condem- 
nation of vices were collected on a considerable 
scale by Ghazali (t 505 a.h.) in his Revival of the 
Religious Sciences (Cairo, 1282 A.H.), the standard 
text-book of orthodox Islamic theology ; he was, 
however, criticized severely for employing so many 
spurious dicta, many of which could be traced to 
fabricators. 

II. The Prophet’s Companions. — No account of 
Muhammad, however brief, could omit all notice 
of his Companions, the persons by whose instru- 
mentality he accomplished so much. Many of 
these became historical figures, as sovereigns, 
governors, or generals ; it is remarkable that none 
of them undertook the ofiBce of biogi'apher or even 
collector of memoirs. The tradition implies that 
certain institutions were suggested to the Prophet 
by one or other of tiiese adherents ; but there is 
no evidence that he was seriously influenced by 
any one of them, and we should gather that theur 
attitude towards him was that of worshippeis. 
Although the later parts of the Qur’an approach 
the character of official documents, and we actu- 
ally have a State paper inserted in siirah ix., it is 
not clear that these associates had any share 
in their composition. Indeed, such participation 
would have been at variance with the theory that 
the surahs were direct communications from the 
deity. The tradition represents Abti Bakr and 
'Omar, both of whom gave their daughters to the 
Prophet, as the innermost cabinet ; the former is 
said to have been legularly in favour of mild, the 
latter of severe, measures. Of emissaries sent to 
teach we hear very little ; an agent was sent to 
Medina to prepare for the arrival of the Prophet, 
but the duties of this person were probably political, 
at least as much as religious ; and, when the 
policy of winning the Arab tribes liad commenced, 
missionaries were sent to teach neophytes those 
portions of the Qur'an which were to be employed 
in the liturgy ; these missionaries appear, how- 
ever, to have had in part military character. 
When the time had come to extend tlie mission 
outside Arabia, envoys were sent bearing copies 
of the Prophet's letter to all monarchs known to 
him ; but, as these contained a command to adopt 
Islam on pain of being attacked, there was no 
occasion for the messengers to endeav'our to per- 
suade. 

The theory that Islam is primarily a political 
adventure is borne out by the subsequent careers of 
its most distinguished adherents. They accumu- 
lated fortunes, and otlieniise obtained conspicu- 


ous worldly success ; 'Omar is credited by some 
historians with consummate statesmanship, and 
several others displayed talents as commander.s 
of armies ; but there was much rivalry for the 
first place, and a quarter of a centu^ after the 
Prophet’s death dift'erent groups of Companions 
led armies against each other. The later legend 
transforms all of them into saints and pieachers, 
and sometimes into ascetics. This is done in 
particular in the ca->e of 'Ali, of whom a sort of 
cult arose, especially in Persia ; history, however, 
presents him as an ambitious libertine, endowed 
with personal courage, but little else that merits 
admiration. 

12 . His domestic affairs. — The women of the 
Prophet’s family enter into the story of his career 
somewhat as they enter into the subsequent liis- 
tory ; the tradition makes the first wife, Khadijah, 
a woman of wealth, whose acceptance of her hus- 
band’s claim to a supernatural mission was an 
important element in determining its succes.s. 
Her death is said to have occurred shortly before 
the migration. Since his followers at Mecca were 
at least to some extent persons who required tem- 
poral support, it is likely that her wealtli (what- 
ever that term may have meant) was devoted to 
this purpose and, indeed, consumed therein. After 
her death the Prophet began that course of poly- 
gamy and concubinage which has given offence 
to European students of his career, but does not 
appear to have scandalized his Arabian contem- 
poraries, except, indeed, in the case of his marriage 
with the wife of his adopted son, which is defended 
in a Qur'anic revelation (xxxiii. 4). On two other 
occasions the pages of the sacred book are devoted 
to the Prophet’s domestic troubles — once when his 
girl-wife 'A'ishah had incurred the suspicion of 
unfaithfulness, and was defended by a special 
oracle (xxiv. llff.); and another time, when, 
owing to the introduction of a Coptic concu'bine 
to the harim, the remaining members of it were so 
embittered that the Prophet threatened to divorce 
them all, and the revelation which he produced 
assured him that he would be able to find ade- 
quate substitutes (Ixvi. 1 ff. ). Since matters no less 
rivate and delicate find a place in the prophetic 
ooks of the OT (Hosea and Isaiah), perhaps their 
presence in the Qur’an ought not to shock us ; 
nevertheless the tradition states that, according 
to 'A’ishah, the Qur’an would have profited by 
the omission of the affair of the adopted son, and 
this criticism might be extended to the others. 
In several of these marriages it is easy to see 
that political considerations were dominant. Mu- 
hammad, like other leaders, wished to unite his 
chief helpers to himself by as many bonds as 
possible, and to get a hold on dangerous opponents. 
Had he had sons, he would probably have utilized 
them in the pursuit of this policy. Of these women 
'A’ishah, the daughter of his most faithful follower, 
Abu Bakr, played a historical part of great con- 
sequence, and in the first civil war herself took the 
field. The descendants of the Prophet, distin- 
guished since tlie year 773 A.H. by green turbans, 
all trace their pedigree to Fatimah, his daugliter 
by Kliadijah ; the otlier daugiiteis appear to have 
died witliont issue Fatimah herself, the wife of 
'Ali, seems to have been cruelly treated by the 
first successor, and died si.x months after her 
father, being called to play a political part for 
which she was unfitted in supporting her husband’s 
claim to the succession. It is curious that the 
exact number of his sons i.s unknown, though it is 
certain that all died in infancy. Of one, born late 
in his life of a Coptic concubine, sent as a present 
by the Byzantine governor of Egypt, the death 
synchronized with an eclipse of the Min, supposeil 
to be that of 27th Jan. 632. 
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Literature.— This, in bolh ili' Islamic and the Christian 
languages, is enormous, and e'. eii a liat of important works would 
be lengthy. Besides the sources enumerated above, the 
Islamic general histories mostly devote a great deal of space 
to the Prophet's biography — e.g., IsmaH Abu'l-Fida (t 722 
A.U.), whose account, ~ed. with Lat. tr. by J. Gagnier, Oxford, 
1723, was foi more than a centuiy the basis of European re- 
searches. ilany Arabic monographs in prose and verse are 
enumerated by Hajjl Khalifah, ed. G. Flugel. Leipzig, 1835-58, 
iii. 034-63U. To* theoe 'should be added the w’ork caUed Insan 
al'Uyan of Burh^ al-din al-Halabl (t 1044 a.h.), published 
Cairo, 1292, with the biography \)y a modern writer of Mecca, 
Ahmad Zaini Dahlan, on the margin. The modern European 
study of the subject was started by G. Weii, Mohamiaed der 
Prophet, Stuttgart, 1843 ; it was popularize in English by 
Washington Irving, Lives nf Mahoh\et and his Sttccessors, 
London, 1850. The work ot A. Sprenger, i>a^ Leben und die 
Lehre des Mohammad, Berlm, 1869, claimed to be based mainly 
on new materials ; much the same were simultaneously em- 
ployed by W. Muir, Life o,1 Mahomet ami Hist, of Islam, 
London, 1858-61, reprinted in an abiidged funu, 1877, and ed. 


T. H. Weir, 1912. More recent biographies are those by H. 
Giimme, Mohammed, Munich, 1904, and D. S. Margoliouth, 
Mohammed and the Rise of Islam, London, 1905. 

Besides biographies, numerous works deal with either the 
prophetic character of Muhammad or certain aspects of his 
work. One of the most popular of the former sort is the Shifd 
fl huquq al-Must(^d of the qdd* ‘lyad (t 544 a._h.), on which 
there is a vast literature, described by Haj ji Khalifah, iv. 56-61 ; 
the ed. of Constantinople, 1315, in 4 vols. w ith the commentary 
of Khafaji (t 1069 A.H.X is probably the best. Somewhat similar 
is the Maiciihib Laduniyyah of Qastallani (+ 923 a.il) with the 
commentary of Zurqani, 8 vols., Cairo, 1^8. Of Euixmean 
works mention may be made of O. Pautz, Mohamme(^ Lehre 
von der Offetibarung, Leipzig, 1898 ; O. Procksch, Uber die 
Blntraehe und Moharnmeds Stellung zu thr, do. 1899 ; P. Casa- 
nova, Paris, 1911 ; H. Lrammens, 

Mohamet, fut-il sinc^e t, Paris, 1914. The ninth volume of 
V. Chanvin’s Bibliographie d^'s ouorages arabes, etc., Liege, 
1908, contains a list of all European works on the subj^ from 

1810 to 1885. D. S. Margoliouth. 
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Central Africa {D. S. Makgoliouth), p. 880. 

North Africa (D. S. Makgoliouth), p. 880. 

Arabia (D. S. Margoliouth), p. 883. 

Central Asia (A. Vambery), p. 885. 

China (M. Hartmann), p. 888. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in Central Africa). — 
Muhammadanism is said to have reached Central 
Airica from three sources — Egj-pt by the Nile and 
its atfluonts, Tripoli via Ghadames to Timbuktu, 
and Algeria via Wargla. Certain details of the 
dates of its introduction into various communities 
u'ere collected by the traveller, H. Barth ; about 
A.D. 10<XI it found its way into Songhi, near the 
end of the 11th cent, into Kanem, almut 1500 into 
Bagivmi, and not much later into Katsena. It was 
introduced into Logon about the beginning of the 
19th century. In 1907 it was computed uiat the 
number of indigenous Muslims in British Central 
Africa was 50,000 ivs compared with 950,000 
fetishists. Its introduction in certain places is 
connected with the names of historical personages ; 
the chief missionaiA- for Central Negroland was 
one Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Karim b. Maghili, a 
native of Buda in Tawat, who flourished about 
1500. 

The Islam of Central Afiica seems to be every- 
where of the Malikite school ; and, if it has pro- 
duced a literature, few monuments of it have as 
yet come to light. In JR^vtie du monde masulman, 
xii. [1910] 197 Ismael Haniet gives a summary of 
the Kitah al-fara ifhy Muhammad b. al-Mukhtar 
of the Kounta trilie of Azawad ; this personage 
died in 1826, twenty years after the completion of 
his work, which consists of an edifjdng biography 
of his parents, containing the kind of matter which 
is usually found in hagnographies. In Rtxme du 
monde miisulnian, xiv. [1911], Hamot gives extracts 
from the works of a somewhat earlier writer Sidi 
Muhammad al-Yaddall (t 1752), a poem by whom 
in praise of the Prophet was published by L. 
Massignon [ib. vdii. [1909] 199). Some contem- 
porary poems (satires) l)y one Bakai >vere published 
by Barth. There appears to be nothing in these 
specimens that:-is distinctly African. In the same 
magazine (viii. 409) Massignon published the 
catalogue of a library belonging to a Central 
.Vfrican chieftain Shaikh Sidia ; the editor notices 
the ah-ence of books bearing on philosophy, 
alchemy, and music, but otherwise it does not 
differ in character from other Islamic libraries, and 
the want of representation of these subjects may 
he due to accident. 

I.iTEp, Rh.— I. Haraet, ' I.a Ci\ Ui-...tion en Afriqiie 

centraif,' iu HecU'‘ da monde mnsvlnhan, \iv, {1911] 1-35. 

D. S. Makgi.uouth. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in N. Afiica). — i. 
History. — The introduction of Islam into N. 


India (T. W. Arnold), p. 895. 

Persia (W. A. Shedd), p. 897. 

Sjrria, Egypt, and Mesopotamia (T. H. Weie), 
p 898 

Turkey (F. Giese), p. 905. 

Africa commenced shortly after the conquest of 
Egypt by ' Amr b. al- As, who in A.D. 641 penetrated 
as far as Barca, and in the following year took 
Tripoli by storm. It was not till the autumn of 
647, however, that an expedition on a great scale 
was organized for the subjugation of Africa, where 
the Patricius Gregory had declared Mmself inde- 
pendent of the Byzantine emperor, and made Sbeitla 
(in Tunisia) his seat of government. The Arab 
invader, ' AMallah b. Abi Sarh, who had advanced 
through the interior, defeated the forces collected 
by Gregory in tlie battle of Akuba, where Gregory 
himself perished, took and pillaged Sbeitla, and 
proceeded to devastate the country southwards as 
far as Gafsa and Jerid and northwards as far as 
Marmajanna. Permanent occupation was not yet 
contemplated, and the conquerors were satisfied 
with a heavy money payment, on the receipt of 
which they.withdrew ; certain conversions, however, 
were made. The civil war which followed the 
death of 'Uthman delayed the activities of the 
Muslims in this region for a time, but in 665 the 
lirst Umayyad Khalifah, Mu' awiyah, dispatched an 
expedition thither, which overcame the troops 
sent by the Byzantine emperor, and in 669 estab- 
lished a province Ifriqiyyah, with 'Uqbah b. Nafi’ 
for its first governor, who for the first time 
employed Berber converts as soldiers, and founded 
the city of Kairawan. Since the Islamic programme 
was carried oat by tliis governor, who threatened 
the pagans with extermination, the religion began 
to spread fast among the Berber tribes. In 675 
'Uqbah was replaced by a less vigorous governor; 
but he was sent back to his province by Yazid l. 
shortly after his acces.sion, and proceeded to 
organize an expedition which finally reached Ceuta 
in the extreme west of Africa, whence he turned 
south and saw the Atlantic before starting home- 
ward ; but he did not again reach Kairawan, as his 
army was attacked by superior forces and annihi- 
lated at Tehuda, N.E. of Biscra. His defeat and 
death (683) were followed by a general revolt of 
the Afneans from Arab rule, and an independent 
Berber state, vith Kairawan for capital, rvas able 
to maintain itself for five years. In 690 this city 
was re-taken by the Arabs, who, however, evacu- 
ated the province, which lapsed into anarchy. An 
end was put to this by Musah b. Nusair, sent in 
705 to Kairawan as governor of Ifriqiyyah, who 
traversed a.s far as Ceuta the country previously 
invaded by 'Uqbah, penetrated as far south a.s the 
Oasis of Sijilmasa, took Tangiers, and installed 
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a Berber convert there as governor. He returned 
to Kairawan in 708, having definitely won N. 
Africa to Islam, and put an end to Christian 
domination, where it still existed. The pious 
Umayyad'Omar ll. is said to have manifested zeal 
in the propagation of Islam among the inhabitants 
of these territories. 

The Kharijites, who were giving much trouble 
in the eastern dominions of the Kh^ifahs, also sent 
missionaries to the west, where they found a ready 
hearing among the recently converted tribes. 
The Sufri doctrine spread among the westerly 
tribes, the Ibadi in Imqiyyah proper. In 740 a 
revolt broke out in the extreme west against the 
Umayyad ruler in favour of the BIharijite doc- 
trine, and, as it met with some initial success, it 
spread over Muslim Africa ; a Syrian force sent 
by the Khalifah Hisham to quell the rebellion was 
defeated on the Sebu. Another force headed by 
the governor of Egypt in 742 was more fortunate ; 
but, though Kairawan was rendered secure, the 
Kharijites maintained themselves at Tlemsen and 
in the neighbouring parts of the modem Morocco, 
and various independent Kharijite communities 
established themselves to the west of the continent. 

At the beginning of the 9th cent., while the 
dynasty of the Aghlabites was establishing itself 
at Kairawan, under the nominal suzerainty of the 
Khalifahs of Baghdad, but virtually independent, 
an 'Alid dynasty called the Idrisid became domi- 
nant in the west, and in 808 founded the city of 
Fez. Other petty dynasties were also established 
in various places. The great event in the history 
of Muslim Africa during this century was the 
arrival of the Fatimid missionary Aba 'Abdallah, 
who won adherents among the Ketama, and by 
skilful organization and strategy was able to over- 
throw the Aghlabites, and install at Kairawan 
a Shi' ah dynasty, which presently substituted for 
Kairawan a new city, Mahdiyah, as metropolis. 
The petty principalities to the west of Kairawan 
alternated in their allegiance between the 
Umayyads of Spain and the Fatimids of Mahdiyah, 
but the latter remained the dominant power in N. 
Africa until they, haviim conquered Egypt, trans- 
ferred their capital to Cairo, leaving in possession 
of Mahdiyah a dependent dynasty i^ed the 
Zirids, who in the nuddle of the 11th cent, threw 
off Fatimid suzerainty. As the 11th cent, neared 
its end, the Almoravid dynasW, founded by an 
adventurer named Yusuf b. Tashifin, with its 
capital at Morocco, obtained the hegemony ; and 
this, in the middle of the 12th cent., was displaced 
by that of the Ahnohads founded by Ibn Tumart, 
which under its first actual sovereign, 'Abd al- 
Mn’min, obtained possession of all N. Africa as 
well as Spain. This dynasty lasted one century 
only, and was succeeded by three — the Merinids 
with their capital at Fez, the Ziyanids with theirs 
at Tlemsen, and the !ip!afsids, with theirs at Tunis 
— whose constant dilutes kept N. Africa in a 
state of turbulence for some two centuries. In 
the 16th cent, various points on the north and 
west coasts were seized by Portuguese and Spanish 
forces and then by Turks; the three native 
dynasties gradually disappeared, and, whereas 
that of Tunis gave way to Ottoman domination, 
which had Algiers for its centre, in the west a new 
empire, that of the Sharlfs, arose. The capital of 
the Sharif s was at different times Morocco and 
Fez, and sometimes Meknes ; their first dynasty, 
that of the Sa'dians, lasted from 1520 until 16^, 
when it was ousted by that of the Hassanians, 
which became prominent in 1633. The Sharifs 
and the Turks succeeded in ousting the Christian 
invaders from the places which they had occupied, 
but in 1830 Algiers was occupied by the French, 
whose empire has ever since been extending in N. 
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Africa. The connexion of the Turkish settlements 
in N. Africa with the government of Constantinople 
grew constantly looser from the time of their 
establishment, and the pasha of Algiers had diffi- 
culty in maintaining his authority over the terri- 
tories which lay to the west of that place. 

The population forming the Islamic communities 
has remained Berber in the main, but, besides the 
inflnx of Arabs at the time of the original invasion, 
the introduction of the Arab tribes HUal and 
Snlaim in the 11th cent, has been of great import- 
ance for the political development of the country 
These tribes, which had been located in Egypt, 
were, it is said, sent westwards by the Fatimid 
KhaMah Mustang, by way of avenging himself on 
the Zirid Mu'izz, who in 1048 had accepted the 
suzerainty of the 'Abbasid Khalifah, destroyed the 
Ismailia college at Kairawan, where the Shiite 
doctrine was tanght, and burned in public all that 
was indicative of Shiism. The Arabs advanced 
victoriously, and compelled the Berber sovereigns 
to make terms with them ; under the AlmohMS 
some of the divisions of these tribes were intro- 
duced into the western provinces and employed by 
the government as a military force. 

‘ Far from attach^ themselvea to the soil as the al-Mobads 
had hoped, these taibes continued to live in the nomad state and 
to annoy the government by their torbolence ' (E. Micbanx- 
BeDaire, ‘Les Trihns arabes de la vallte da Lekkous,’ in 
Archives niaroeaines, iv. [1905] 59); 

Indeed, their risings form many a chapter in the 
history of N. Africa. Towards tlie end of the 17th 
cent, the ^assanid Sharif Isma'il purchased or 
procured a great number of Negroes, of whom he 
formed agricultural colonies, chiefly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Morocco, enjoying various privileges, 
but bound to place all male children from the age 
of ten at the msposal of the sovereign, to be trained 
for Ms guard, while various employments were 
also found for the females. By the end of his 
reign as many as 150,000 of these black soldiers 
were registered in his lists; they were placed 
under the patrons^ of Bukhari, the author of the 
chief collection of traditions, whose sanctity in 
certain parts of the Islamic world approaches or 
even exceeds that of the Prophet. The purpose of 
this scheme was to provide the Sultan with a guard 
Tmconnected with me native population, on whose 
fidelity he could rely. A Turkim and a Levantine 
element, neither very considerable in magnitude, 
were introduced into the eastern provinces by the 
Ottoman conquests. 

2. Sects and orders.— It will have been seen 
from this sketch that during the first four centuries 
of Islam both Kharijite and Shl'ite opinions held 
sway in different parts of N. Africa. The former 
are still represent^ by certain isolated communi- 
ties (see art. ^^awakij) ; when the Zirids asserted 
their independence of the Fatimids, Shl'ite opinions 
were condemned, and a general persecution of 
those who held them took place (1014) ; some years 
later (1045), on the occasion of a further dispute 
between the Zirid and the Fatimid monarchs, the 
former asserted the legitimacy of the 'Abbasid 
Khallfate and proclaimed the orthodoxy of the 
Malikite system, upon which the Almoravids also 
insisted. The founder of the Almohad dynasty 
was a follower of the Ash'arite theology, and 
himself propagated it in Africa, displacing that of 
the Zahmtes (Qalqashandl, Subh al-A'sha, Cairo, 
1915, V. 191). The further changes of dynasty 
appear to have produced no alteration m the 
dominance of these systems. The historians of 
the earlier period call attention to two purely 
African sects, both of which obtained some hold. 
The first of these was that founded by Salih b. 
Tarlf, prophet of the Bargwata in Temessna, who 
about A.D. 750 promulgated a Qur’an containing 
surahs named after ‘ the Cock,’ ‘ the Elephant,’ 
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‘the Asses,’ ‘Adam,’ etc., and was recognized by 
his tribe. After a reign of forty-seven years he 
departed to the East, promising to return under 
the seventh sovereign of his dynasty and leaving 
his son Elias to continue his work. This successor 
reigned, we are told, fifty years, professing Islam, 
but secretly harbouring his father’s heresy, which 
was openly professed by the third of the line, 
Yunus. Yunus endeavoured to enforce its accept- 
ance under penalty of death, and is said to have 
razed numerous cities and massacred crowds of his 
subjects in his endeavour to propagate the doc- 
trine. The doctrine seems to have differed from 
orthodox Islam in matters of ceremony chiefly. It 
substituted Bajab as fasting month for Ramadan ; 
it prescribed ten daily and nightly prayers instead 
of five ; its sacrificial day was 11th Muharram ; its 
alms-tax was a tithe of all fruits ; its ceremonial 
cleansing was much more elaborate than the 
orthodox ; some of the prayers consisted of gestures 
without bending of the body ; and the formul® 
were in the vernacular of the tribe. The cock 
served instead of m/vtadhdhin ; its flesh was a 
forbidden food, whereas that of the hen was only 
disapproved. Eggs also were forbidden. The sect 
survived till the middle of the 11th cent., when it 
was exterminated by the Almoravids. 

Another Berber author of a Qur'an was ^amim, 
prophet of the Ghumarah near Tetuan, who came 
forward in a.d. 923; in his system prayer was 
only twice a day, and the only attitude adopted 
in it was an inclination in which the ground was 
touched with the back of the hands. He prescribed 
fasting all Thursday, and on Wednesday till noon. 
He reduced the fast of Ramadan by a number of 
days, abolished p'llgrimage, purification, and the 
total ablution, and permitted sow’s flesh to be 
eaten, on the ground that the Qui' an of Muhammad 
forbade that of the boar on)y. Specimen.s of his 
Qur’an, which was in the Berber language, are 
given in the Kitah al-istibfar (tr. E. E'agnan, 
Constantine, 1900, p. 143), and relics of the sect 
which he founded existed in the time of the historian 
Ibn Khaldfln (c. A.D. 1400), who asserts that the 
greater number of sorcerers came from the Jabal 
Hamim, which took its name from this personage, 
whose actual career appears to have been very 
short. He was defeats in the neighbourhood of 
Tangiers by a force sent by the Spanish Umayyad 
al-Nasir in the year 927, and his head was sent to 
Cordova. 

In the year 1228 another prophet arose among 
theGhumarah, called Muhammadb. Abi 'l-'Tawajin, 
who performed miracles and instituted a code ; he 
was, however, cursed by the saint and ascetic 
' Abd al-Salam b. Mashish, in consequence of which 
most of his Berber followers withdrew from him. 
The prophet in retaliation caused the saint to be 
assassinated, but was himself shortly afterwards 
defeated by the garrison of Ceuta, and killed by a 
Berber ; his descendants are still to be found in the 
neighbourhood of the Wad Ras, where, however, 
they are under a sort of ban, and forbidden access 
to the Jabal Alani, where the saint Ibn Mashish 
dwelt, of whose cult hatred for the Bani TawSjin 
forms a part {Archives mcirocaines, ii. [1905] 24). 
Ibn Khaidiin gives no details of the system which 
this prophet tried to establish {History, ed. Cairo, 
1284, vi. 222). The title ‘ Malidl ’ is said to have 
been taken by the first of these prophets, and, 
being less likely to offend popular prejudice than 
the title ‘ Prophet,’ it has been assumed by many 
pretenders in Africa — e.g., the founders of the 
Fatimid and Almohad dyna.sties, a contemporary 
of the former, ‘a young man ’ at the commencement 
of the reign of the Fatimid Mansur (A.D. 946). It 
is noticeable that the Almohad Ma’mun, at his 
triumphal entry into Morocco in 1230, definitely 


rejected the claim of the founder of his dynasty to 
this title, asserting that the only Malidl was Jesus 
the Son of Mary, and that the ascription of it to 
Ibn Tumart was a fable. Numerous claimants to 
it have risen since that time (see art. MabdI). 

Of an obscure sect called the Badadwa, located 
on the right bank of the Sebu, an account is given 
by G. Salmon in Archives marocaines, ii. [1903] 
358-363. A branch of these called ‘the sect of 
Yusuf’ is mentioned as having arisen in the 10th 
century {ih. xix. [1913] 214). Apparently they 
base their system on the Qur'an, but differ from 
other Muslims in points of ritual. 

The general dominance of the Malikite code, of 
which the most familiar compendium is that of 
Sidi Khalil (Abu Diya), was not affected by the 
dynastic changes, except that in the provinces 
governed by Turks the official ^stem of the Otto- 
mans, that of Abu ^anlfah, was introduced without 
displacing the other ; in these regions there were 
two qddls. In the cities of N. Africa there were 
theological schools which produced orthodox writers 
and teachers of eminence, and such were to be 
found as far south as Timbuktu, which was made 
subject to Morocco in 1590; one of the prisoners 
then taken, Ahmad Baba, who belonged to a 
family of theologians, complained that the con- 
querors had pBlaged his library, which, though 
containing 1600 volumes, was smaller than others 
which belonged to his relatives. The Islam of N. 
Africa was greatly influenced by the introduction 
of the form of Sufiism connected with the name of 
'Ahd al-(^adir al-JUanl ([q.u.] t 561 A.H.), to whom 
the establishment of orders is traced. In one of 
the earliest European accounts of the orders (E. de 
Neveu, Les Khman: Ordres religieux chez les 
Musvlrnans de V Algirie, Paris, 1846) various popu- 
lar beliefs about this personage are collected. 

‘ He it is whose name is ceaselessly repeated by beggars de- 
manding aims, and whose name is invoked by u whom any 
accident befalls. When a man falls, the bystanders and he 
himself cry out, “ Ah, my lord 'Abd al-CJadir ! ” The miserable 
in their sufferings, and women in travail, pray him to intercede 
for them. In the month ^ar 380,000 evils of all sorts descend 
from the sky: of these he bears three-quarters himself’ (p. 
23 f.). 

Lists of the orders established in N. Africa were 
made by this writer, and more complete registers 
were later drawn up by L. Rinn, O. Depont, and 
X. Coppolani. Some of these either originate in 
Africa or are only known to exist there. 

In the 15th cent. Shadhiliism was propagated in 
Morocco by Muhammad b. Sulaiman al-Jazuli, 
who counts as the starting-point of all the orders 
and zawiyahs of this region. An account of this 
personage, who died in 1464, and is famous 
throughout Islam as the author of the Dalail al- 
Khairdt, is given in Archives marocaines, xix. 
277 ff, as an appendix to the treatise Ddwat al- 
Ndshir of Ibn Askar, which contains the lives of 
ascetics of Morocco ; A. Graulle, who is the trans- 
lator of this work, added to it as a continuation 
in vol. xxi. [1913] the Nashr al-Mathanl of 
Muhammad b. al-Tayyib al-Qadiri, and proposes 
to add as another supplement tlie Ghurh al-Muhta- 
dar of Ja'far al-Kittani. The Salwat al-anfas, 
published at Fez in 1316, is of similar import. 
The amount of historical matter contained in these 
lives is small ; their purpose is chiefly to edify. 
The growth of the orders throughout N. Africa 
ultimately (according to Frencli antliorities) render! 
ing possible a territorial division by zawiyahs like 
parishes, does not appear to have at any time had 
a beneficial effect either on the religion or on the 
morals of tlie inhabitants. In an essay, ‘Sur la 
Mentelite religieuse dans la region de Rabat et de 
Sale {Archives marocoines, vi. [1906] 423-435), E 
Merrier describes the effects which he witnessecj 
in two towns whicli count as sacred. 
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' The people are fanatics rather than believen, haters of the 
non-Muslim rather than religious’; the member of an order 
shares the superstitions of the ignorant, but is more bigoted 
and, having secured his own salvation, looks down on others 
who are less fortunate. * Convinced of his immense superiority, 
he shuts himself up in a strict formalism, scrupulous and- 
punctual obsen'atiou of the rites which take up his time and 
save him the trouble of reflecting ' (p. 4). 

It is asserted that religion occupies a mnch 
larger share of Berber than of Arab life, and the 
names of the d^asties, Almoravids, Almohads, 
hear this out. In the 16th cent, the devotees 
(called murahii, or marabout) begin to play a 
political r61e of great importance ; their zdwiyahs, 
or hermitages, which at times were like towns in 
magnitude, are regularly employed as refuges ; 
they themselves in times of peace (so far as there 
were any) enjoyed divers privileges — e.g., under 
Turkish rule the marabouts of the Amokran 
family in the neighbourhood of Jijeli had the right 
to direct the provision of timber for shipbuildmg, 
and others had a share in the proceed of the 
piracy; they were employed as envoys, as medi- 
ators, and, at times, as regents. Most frequently 
we hear of them as heading insurrections. The 
dynasty of the Sa'dian Sharifs is said to have com- 
menced by the inhabitants of Sus at the time of 
the Portuguese settlements betaking themselves 
to a marabout named Ibn Mubarak, whom they 
implored to place himself at their head and march 
against the Christian invaders ; he referred them 
to the Sharif Abu 'Abdallah al-Qaim, then residing 
at Tagmadaret, whose sons undertook the duty. 
In 1612 the Sa'dian Sharif al-Ma'mun, who, m 
order to regain his throne, had handed over Al- 
Araish to the Spaniards, was assassinated by the 
mugaddam (abbot) Muliammad b. Abi’ 1-Lif, at the 
instance, it is said, of the marabout Aba’l-Maballi, 
who belonged to the Kahmani order, and even 
proclaimed himself MahdI. This personage was 
able to take Morocco, where he established himself 
as sovereign until defeated by another marabout 
Yabya, who espoused the cause of the Sa'dian 
Zaidan, and was then, not without difficulty, per- 
suaded to return to bis monastery. In 1619 an 
insurrection in the province Habt was beaded by 
a marabout al-Hasan b. Baisun, also in favour of 
a Sa'dian, who undertook to restore orthodox 
practice ; and early in the 17th cent, the marabouts 
of Dels, Sale, and SijUmasa headed political 
parties in different parts of the Sa'dian empire. 
In 1639 a Turkish force dispatched from Algiers 
which was entrapped in the Kabiliyah was saved 
by the intervention of a marabout, who obtained 
reasonable terms from the natives for it. In 1641 
the Algerian pasha Yusuf, starting an expedition 
for the suppression of anarchy in the province 
of Constantine, obtained the good offices of the 
marabout Ibn Sasi of Bone. In 1664 one named 
Sidi Hamud obtained a passage for the Algerian 
troops marching to the relief of Jijeli, which had 
been occupied by the French. In 1668 the mara- 
bouts of llela were at war with the (lassauian 
Sharif Bashid, who defeated them and stormed 
their zdwiyah, which had grown into a populous 
and sumptuous town. His brother and successor, 
Isma il, had to face an insurrection headed by one 
of the survivors from this monastery, named 
Abmad b. 'Abilallah, who was defeated in the 
neighbourhood of Tedla. Their activity was no 
less marked in the 18th century. In 1757 a mara- 
bout raised the standard of revolt against the 
i^assanian Sharif Muhammad b. 'Abdallah in the 
country of the Cliumarali. In 1777 an insurrection 
was started at Tlem.--en by a fanatic of the Derkawl 
order, named Muhammad b. 'Abdallflh, whose 
followers were ultimately bought oft'. In 1787 
Salah Bey of Couslaiitine conducted a series of 
campaigns, not all of them successful, against the 


heads of zdwiyahs in this province. In 1803 
another Derkawl, Ibn al-Ahrash, said to be favoured 
by the British Government, established himself 
at Jijeli, and organized the natives against the 
bey of Constantine, whom he defeated and killed ; 
and in 1803 the Derkawls revolted in the province 
of Oran and besieged Oran itself. In 1818 the 
marabouts of this province gave further trouble, 
and many more recent instances of their activity 
are recorded. 

In general the ostensible aim of these devotees 
has been to free the soil of Africa from Christian 
occupation ; but this has not invariably been the 
case, as there are instances of the marabouts com- 
promising with the Christians or even invoking 
their assist«mce against rivals (Archives marocaincs, 
ii 46). 

3 - Cult of saints. — Closely connected with the 
orders is the cult of saints, which is wide-spread 
in N. Africa. The tomb of Idris, founder of the 
Idrlsl dynasty, is a common place of pilgrimage, 
and both it and other tombs figure in the history 
as places of refuge. The ton^ of Ibn Mashlsh 
(see above, p. 882“) is visited in the month Sba'ban, 
and comprehends a series of visits to those of his 
ancestors and descendants (Archives marocaines, 
ii. 24). A list of the tombs visited in the Gharb is 
given in Archives marocaines, xx. [1913] 246-278 ; 
of the saints thus venerated the most popular 
is Sidi Qasim b. LaUusha (f A.D. T666). ‘ VVhat is 

certain is that he has two sanctuaries, one on the 
left and one on the right bank of the Sebu ’ (p. 261), 
and that he has several festivals in the year, one of 
which lasts three dt^s. A list for the province 
Habt is given in Archives marocaines, xv-u. [1911] 
481 ff. These saints have functions corresponding 
closely with those of the patron saints of 
Christianity. 

‘The zdwiyah Sharqawiyah of Bu’l Ja’d is not only a religioiie 
centre, but likewise a centre of preparation for the sacred war, 
and the greater number of the horsemen and shooters of the 
Gharb are placed under the patronage of Sidi Bu Abid al- 
Sharqawi. In this region one frequently finds the name Bu 
Abid, which is considered to be of good omen for horsemen. 
Parents often give their children the name of a marabout under 
whose patronage some military exercise is placed ’ (ib. xx. 39). 

An account is given (ib. p. 276 ft’.) of various 
Maraboutic ‘ tribes,’ i.e. groups of villages attached 
to some saintly cult, and not, like the zdwiyahs, 
isolated villages. 

LiTKfiATOB*.— E. Mercier, Hist, de VAfriqtie septentrionale, 
Paris, 1888-91, based on both native and European authorities. 
Much material is to be found in ifeeue ajricaine, nos. 1-S^ 
[1856-1916], M^&ires de la aociele archiologique de Constantine, 
vols. L-xlv. [1858-1912], Archives marocaines, vols. i.-xxi. 
[1904-13]. See also I. Hamet, Les Musvlmans fran(ais au 
nord de VAJrique, Paris, 1906 ; T. H. Weir, The Shaikhs qf 
Morocco, London, 1904. D. S. MaEGOLIOTJTH. 

MUHAMMApANISM(in Arabia).— Oneof the 
results of the taking of Mecca by Muhammad was 
a determination on his part no longer to tolerate 
paganism in Arabia, and the destruction of the 
ancient cults took place throughout the peninsula 
with extraordinary rapidity ; the ease with which 
the fetishes were discarded by their worshippers 
has elicited expressions of wonder from some who 
have chronicled the periotl. It is indeed suggested 
at times that there are still unexplored regions in 
Arabia whither Islam has not penetrated, but of 
these rumours there appears to be no confii-mation. 
So fax as the authorities before us warrant, every 
tradition of the older religions appears to have 
perished ; statements about them which meet us 
m Arabic literature are ordinarily fictions based 
on Qur’anic texts, and the so-called ‘ pre-Islamic 
poetry’ must, if genuine, have undergone whole- 
sale expurgation. Even the revolts in Arabia 
which followed the Prophet's deatli do not appear 
to exhibit any recrudescence of jiaganioiu, but 
merely a desire for liberation from some of the 
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more onerous exactions of Islam ; and permanent 
relief in one matter (the number of daily prayers) 
is swd to have been obtained by one of the re- 
bellions tribes, though the revolt was otherwise a 
fiulnre. It is worthy of notice that these rebellions 
were led by prophets who aimed at re-enacting 
Muhammad’s part, not by priests or other repre- 
sentatives of the fallen idols. The liberation of 
Arabia from paganism was speedily followed by 
the penalizing therein of all non-Islamic cults, 
even the Jews and Christians, whose rights had 
been respected by the Prophet, being either ban- 
ished or forcibly converted in the time of the 
second Khalifah. 

The murder of the third of these rulers in the 
year 35 A.H. was an event of the greatest import- 
ance for both Arabia and Islam. On the one 
hand, as some of the far-sighted are said to have 
urged at the time, it split the community into 
sects : complete unity has never been restored. 
On the other hand, the political centre of Islam 
was thereby shifted to a point outside Arabia; 
the Assassins came from Egypt, and the battles 
for the succession were fought from Ba^ra, Kufa, 
and Damascus. These cities became the capitals 
of the rival claimants, and Medina was never 
restored to the position which it had once held. 
Arabia has, therefore, ever since been a province, 
at a distance from the seat of government; and 
such iirincipalities as have asserted their inde- 
pendence within the peninsula have been mediocre 
noth in magnitude and in importance. Such 
talent as Arabia produced has been attracted to 
the political centre, whereas the persons attracted 
to it from outside have been mainly devotees. 

There are, however, certain ways in which the 
influence of Arabia upon Islam has been constat 
or permanent. On the one hand, Mecca has 
maintained its position throughout history as the 
greatest Islamic sanctuary ; some sovereigns are 
said to have contemplated substituting either 
Jerusalem or Baghdad, but to have a^ndoned 
the idea as impracticable. This place has not only 
served to perpetuate the traditions which Islam 
took on from older times, but has also served as a 
rallying ground for the sects ; .and only occasion- 
ally has its sanctity been violated. Mecca is the 
place where the Islamic world as a whole can be 
most ea.siiy addressed, and to this day revivalist 
movements, which are usually reactionary, have a 
tendency to materialize there. 

On the other hand, Medina remained the chief 
seat of Islamic learning some generations after it 
had cea.sed to be the political capital. At this 
place, the residence of the Prophet’s widows, 
several of whom survived him for many decades, 
and the theatre of his most eventful years, the 
science of tradition came into existence, and this 
speedily became the most important source of law, 
though not first in the list. In the 1st cent, of 
Islam Medina produced a school of jurists who, 
though they left nothing in writing, by their 
labours prepared the way for the codes whose 
publication followed shortly after the foundation 
of Baghdad. In the middle of the 2nd cent, it was 
the home of the jurist Malik, where he received as 
pupil Shall' I ; Shaft' I in later life went to Baghdad, 
where alone conspicuous ability could find its re- 
ward. With the names of these personages two of 
the three great Islamic codes are connects. It is, 
therefore, Arabian (and indeed Medinose) law that 
theoretically is observed throughout Islam, though 
in the more civilized States the civil and criminal 
portions have given way to the Code Napoleon. 

The development of the other Islamic sciences 
ha-s little to do irtth Arabia, which in these matters 
has lagged behind the other provinces. The chief 
battles of the sects, too, have been fought outside 


Arabia ; they could not, however, cut qmte adrift 
from the sacred territory, where they did not, as 
a rule, win many enthusiastic adherents. There 
has, however, been always a smouldering desire to 
recover that hegemony which was lost after the 
murder of Othman; hence there has generally 
been disaffection towards the ruling power. Per- 
haps the most serious attempt made at recovering 
the lost hegemony was when in the early 'Abl^id 
period 'Abdallah, son of Zubair, was able to main- 
tain the two sacred cities for a time against the 
Umayyad generals. His cause perished with hiin ; 
and rebellions which have since taken place in 
Arabia have had for their object recovery of inde- 
pendence within the peninsula rather than re- 
establishment of the political headquarters of the 
empire. 

An account of the religious condition of Arabia 
in the 4th cent, of Islam is given by the geographer 
MnqaddasI (ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1877, p. 
96). The three great political sects, the Sunnis, 
Shl'abs, and Kharijls (called by him Shurat), were 
represented in different parts of the peninsula. 
One sect which has since disappeared, the Qar- 
matls, was dominant in Hajr. The Sunni schools 
were not then restricted to four, and, besides the 
systems of Abu ^anlfah and Malik, those of 
Dawud the Zahiri, Sufyan al-Thanri, and Ibn al- 
Mnndhir had adherents. The Shi'ites in parts of 
the country were also distinguished as Mu'tazilites. 

Of the rise of the Khanji power in Oman an 
account has been given in the art. iBjpIS. Of a 
Kharijite who maintained himself in Yemen from 
538 to 569 A.H. a notice is given by Ibn Khaldun (tr. 
H. C. Kay, Omarah’s History of Yemen, London, 
1892, pp. 161-165). The branch of the Shf ah which 
has mamtained itself permanently in S. Arabia is 
the Zaidi (;.v.). It is called after a descendant of 
'All, Zaid, who perished in an abortive rising of 
the year 122 A.H. For its history, references may 
be given to the work of H. C. Kay (pp. 184-190), 
and Khazraji’s History of the Basnli Dynasty of 
Yaman (tr. J. W. Kedhouse, London, 1907). An 
account of the Qarmatls in Yemen by JanadI is 
also translated in the work of Kay (pp. 190-212). 
Other sects were either at one time represented in 
Arabia or are still to be found there ; of a Shl'ite 
sect called Sab' iyyah representatives are to be found 
in a Yemenite community called Yam (Ahmad 
Rashid, History of Yemen and Sand [Turkish], 
Constantinople, l&l A.H., ii. 87) ; their views ap- 
pear to be similar to those of 'Azaqirl (Yaqnt, 
Dictionary of Learned Men, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, 
London, 1907-13, i. 301). 

Probably the most important religions move- 
ment which has taken place in Arabia since the 
riw of Islam is that called Wahhabi [q.v.), the 
origin and course of which have been described by 
the English travellers W. G. Palgrave, Lady Anne 
Blunt, C. M. Doughty, and the Austrian traveller 
E. Nolde. 

So far as the literature of these sects has hitherto 
been made accessible, it would appear that they 
have had to adopt and modify the results of the 
labours carried on at the great Islamic centres, 
and have themselves been incapable of producing 
original works of any consequence. One of the 
few specimens as yet accessible of purely Arabian 
theology, Al-Hm al-Shdmikh, by Salih b. Mahdl 
of Yemen ^(t 1108 A.H. ), in which an endeavour is 
m^e W find a common ground for the sects by 
going behind the supposed innovations of the 
founders, appears to rest entirely on the older 
theological works, already known in Europe, the 
authors of which were natives of extra-Arabian 
[|TOvinces. We learn from this work that the 
but! orders and practices, which originated in 
Baghdad and Ba^ra, were in the author s time 
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well represented in S. Arabia. Against these the 
Wahhabi movement in the centre and north of the 
peninsula was to some extent a revolt. 

From the statements of the few travellers who 
have spent mnch time in the peninsnia and have 
l^n able to familiarize themsmves with its condi- 
tions, it would appear that the great bulk of the 
TOpnlation are, in theory at any rate, fiercely 
Muhammadan, but that the observation of the 
practices which the system enjoins is much more 
regular in the towns than in the desert. There is, 
however, considerable difterence between the state- 
ments of difierent travellers, and much variety has 
doubtless been occasioned by local, temporal, and 
personal factors. When K. Niebuhr (in the latter 
half of the 18th cent.) visited S. Arabia, he found 
that a Christian was there treated somewhat as a 
Jewwas treated inEurope — as an inferior being, but 
not necessarily to be moteted.* Perhaps the greater 
number- of visitors in the 19th cent, either ^opted 
or simulated Islam ; and this, indeed, has been a 
necessity in the sacred territory, where the pres- 
ence of unbelievers is not tolerat^ by the govern- 
ment. In the Wahhabi States the tendency seems 
to have been in the direction of intolerance ; yet 
on this matter almost contemporary accounts are 
inconsistent, and it would appear that the de- 
meanour of the traveller has largely determined 
the conduct of his entertainers ; even a missionary 
who went to 5aiel with the avowed object of 
circulating the NT was only sent under escort out 
of the Wahhabi territory. The explorers of S. 
Arabia appear to have undergone little molesta- 
tion on religious grounds ; intertribal wars and in- 
ternational politics have interfered with them much 
more. It is worth noticing that the Cairene journal 
which is conducted ostensibly in the interest of 
the Mnslim chieftains of S. Arabia has for its 
proprietor and editor a Christian with the unmis- 
takable name'Abd al-MasIh, ‘Slave of Christ.’ 

LrrKaATCEi!. — This is soffloientiy quoted throughout the 
srtiole. D. S. MaRGOUOUTH. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in Central Asia). — In 
sketching the peculiarities of Islam in Central Asia, 
it is necessary to begin with the impression which 
the difference between the religious life in western 
and middle Asia must make upon any one who has 
occasion to study these wide-spread portions of the 
Mnhammadan world. From Constantinople east 
a gradusdly increasing fanaticism and ignorance 
will be ol^rved, and the deeper the penetration 
into Asia, the more outspoken and intense become 
the hatred and aversion of the believer to the 
adherents of a foreign creed, and the less is it 
possible to ignore the points of divergence separat- 
ing men of various religions. In Trarkey, where 
Christians and Muslims have lived for centuries in 
close proximity, a long existing and continuous 
intercourse with the European world has un- 
doubtedly smoothed away many asperities, and 
has, to a certain extent, prepared for a mutual 
understanding. In spite of the temporary out- 
breaks of enmity between Kurds and Armenians, 
caused by the predatory habits of the Kurds and 
not by their religion — for they are very lax 
Muslims — the relations between Christians and 
Muhammadans are fair, and would be much better 
if the misrule of the central government on the 
Bosphorus and the political instigations from 
without did not steadily envenom the situation. 
In Persia Islam presents itself in quite a different 
form. There fir^ appears the deep-rooted enmity 
between Shi'ites and Sunnites, and the fire which 
this schism Mndled more than 1200 years ago is 
still raging. As for the life of the Shfite sect, 
what the present writer saw and heard dnring his 
1 Deaeriptum de tArabie, Amsterdam, 1774, p. ix. 


wanderings as a dervish in Iran gave him a very 
poor opinion of their piety and the moral etiect of 
their teaching.^. Outward appearance and for- 
malities, hypocrisy and fanaticism, hatred and 
implacability, are the main characteristics of the 
national religion of Persia ; and, whereas in Turkey 
a good deal of the hierarchical power is invested in 
the hands of the Sultan, in Persia we find the 
clergy the supreme arbiters of the spiritual life, 
unchecked by the secular government, and very 
frequently its rival. During the more than 100 
years’ rule of the present Persian dynasty the 
Shahs have striven in vain to curtail the influ- 
ence of the priests ; the Imam Jum'a of Isfahan 
and Karbala were and are their equals if not 
superiors in power, and the Shah’s ordinances are 
nil without their consent. 

If we turn now to Central Asia, the difference 
will at once appear which separates Islam there 
not only from Iran — which is very natural — hut 
also from the western portion of the Muhammadan 
world, in spite of their common Sunnite character 
and common Hanifite rite. For it is only in E. 
Turkestan that adherents of the Shafi'ite rite are to 
be met with. There we find a distinctly different 
religions life, the manners and customs of which 
do not resemble those of W. Asia. There every- 
thing bears the special stamp of extravagant 
fanaticism, of an exalted conception of the value 
of ritual trivialities, and of a deep hatred against 
innovations. In observing the Central Asian 
Mnslim in his daily life, his social intercourse, 
his trade, and his attitude towards his govern- 
ment, one is tempted to believe oneself not in the 
14th, but in the 2nd cent, of the Hijrah, and 
probably even then the prescriptions of the Qur’an 
and the Sunnah were hardly so rigorously observed 
as they are to-day in Central Asia. Nearly one- 
third of the day is devoted to religious practices. 
Every good Muhammadan has in his room a 
quadrangular depression for the ritual ablutions, a 
niche in the wall in which to keep the Qnr’an, and 
a special place reserved for the sajjadah, or prayer 
carpet. Like most Orientals, he is careful to have 
his dress in harmony with the prescripts of his 
religion, and not the slightest alteration has taken 
place in the cut and shape of his inner and outer 
garments. Any deviation from the old custom, be 
it only in button or braid, is looked upon as an 
infringement of the spirit of the law. Even the 
material of his dress is under rigorous rule ; and, as 
the use of pure silk is prohibitetl by orthodox 
Islam, the silk stuffs manufactured in Bukhari 
and Khoqand are intermixed with a few threads 
of cotton. The turban, also, the jiibbah, or over- 
coat, and many other garments have undergone 
no change for centuries, there being a predominant 
desire to imitate and reproduce the usage of the 
Muslim world of bygone ages, and particularly of 
Baghdad, Damascus, and the holy cities of Arabia. 
The case is similar as to the relations between 
the sexes. The separation is mnch more strict, and 
women are looked upon as mere chattels and 
slaves in the hand of a tyrannical master, in spite 
of the milder views of the Qur’an and its ex- 
pounders. They not only cover their faces with a 
thick impenetrable veil, but they are literally 
shrouderl in a cloak of greater length and width 
than their body ; and, in order not to attract the 
covetous glance of men, young girls even have to 
feign the appearance of old decrepit matrons, and 
very often walk leaning on a stick, as if bowed 
down by age or infirmities. The prohibition, also, 
of alcohohc drinks is very natundly more rigor- 
ously enforced than elsewhere in Islam, although 
in former times the ruling classes were noted for 
indulging freely in spirits ; during the epoch of 
the TimOrids princes are mentioned who died 
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of delirium treinens ; and Baliar and his followers 
transported this vice to the court of the Mughals. 
This, however, conld not be said of the masses. 
In the present writer’s time (1862-64) they were 
rigorously abstemious, and it is only since the 
annexation by Russia that the use of brandy and 
beer has begun to spread among the inhabitants 
of the towns. 

In the observance, then, of the ruling prescripts 
of the Qur’an and Sunnah the Muhammadan in 
Turkestan surpasses all his co-religionists else- 
where ; his creed is the moving power in Ids 
spiritual and material life ; by it he is guided in 
all his undertakings, thoughts, deeds, and wishes. 
His Muslim brother in Turkey and Persia is 
satistied when he is able to perform his five daily 
prayers, consisting of a certain number of raUahs 
(bowings), and has spent three to six minutes at 
miiraqabah (contemplation). The religious man 
in Central Asia must go far beyond this, for he 
ha.s to add a few ndflah (additional) rak'ahs ; he 
remains from ten to fifteen minutes in contempla- 
tion, and, after having performed this extra prayer, 
he has to read in the forenoon either the surah 
Yd Sin (xxxvi.) or Inna Fatahnd (xlviii.), and in 
the afternoon he has to recite a portion of the 
Mnthnavi of JalM al-Din RumI {q.v.], or to chant 
a few ilahis (hymns). This form of devotion is 
obligatory on every educated and respectable man, 
whereas the performance of the five prayers is in- 
di.spensable for every Muslim irrespective of sex, 
age, or calling ; and whoever neglects this duty, 
or remains ignorant of the elementary teachings 
of Islam, cannot escape every kind of vexation and 
reprobation on the part of the authorities. For 
this purpose a special functionary called ra'is 
(chief) is appointed, who, accompanied by one or 
two servants, has to traverse the bazaars and the 
public places with the dirrah, a whip made of 
twi^d thongs, in his hand, and, whenever he 
notices any one who does not go to the mosque on 
the first sounds of the mu’adhdhin (the public crier 
who assembles the people to prayer), he is entitled 
to beat the lingerer ivith the whip, or to put him 
in prison. The ra w plays, besides, the part of a 
public examiner ; he ^ops at random any one in 
the street, puts to him a question concerning the 
main prescriptions of Islam, and the individual 
unable to answer is sent at once to school without 
consideration of age or profession. Full-grown 
and even grey-bearded men are sent to school by 
the relirious police to learn their lesson by heart 
before being allowed to go. The ra’is, whose 
office is a survival from the early Khallfate, non- 
existent elsewhere in Islam, also superintends the 
laws of public morality. Women indecently 
dressed are publicly rebuked and sent home, and 
even children are subjected to his control. What 
he is still for Central Asia that the muhtasib (police 
inspector) was for all Islam in former times ; but 
at present, when modem European institutions are 
gaining ground, the office is but a nominal one in 
Persia as well as in Turkey. Further, not only are 
the prescripts of the Qur’an more rigorously kept ; 
they are also differently expounded. In Turkey, 
e.g., the cutting or shaving of the beard has been 
practised at all times, whereas in Central Asia it is 
looked upon as a deadly sin, or even as apostasy. In 
Turkey, again, and everywhere in Islam, it suffices 
for the believer to wash certain parts of his body 
after relieving nature ; in Central Asia this is 
much more circumstantial, for he must apply 
istinjd (cleaning with a flint or with a clml), 
istinqS (washing with water), and istibrd (drying). 
For this purpose he conceals a few clods in the fold 
of his turban. 

But these and many other peculiarities of Islam 
in Central Asia are of secondary importance in 


comparison with one salient phase of the religious 
life, namely, the wide-spread and highly influential 
religions orders which dominate the situation, and 
have ever been the main moving power of the 
spiritual life. During many years’ intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Muhammadans of Turkey 
and Persia, the present writer never observed 
such strict adherence to the rites of the different 
orders and such veneration for their members, 
generally called dervishes, as in Turkestan. In 
the Ottoman empire — and this is particularly the 
case with the genuine Turks — the Maulavi, the 
BaqtashI, the Rifa'i, and the Qadiri orders have 
many votaries among the lower classes, and the 
respective dervishes are looked upon as saints. 
But the better classes, i.e. the Efendis and the 
higher dignitaries, very rarely manifest the same 
degree of attachment. They visit the convents on 
Friday afternoons, they attend the sacred cere- 
monies, they take advice sometimes on both 
worldly and spiritual matters ; but they have long 
ago ceased to be weak instruments in the hand of 
the Shaikhs, and particularly of the Baqtashls, 
who, having acted as revolutionary factors against 
the innovations in the time of Sultan Mahmud ll., 
are officially interdicted and only secretly followed. 
Somewhat similar is the case in Persia, where the 
conflicts between Shl'ites and Sunnites engage too 
much attention to leave room for the orders, 
although the Shaikhis and 'All lllahis find fol- 
lowers among the lower classes. The host of 
dervishes to be met with in towns and villages 
are either vagabonds, living upon the credulity and 
superstition of the people, or harmless idlers who 
conceal their laziness under the khirqah (mantle) 
of religious exaltation. 

In the settled parts of Central Asia, and even 
among the nomads, the orders play a very 
different and a far more important part. There 
they have taken hold of the entire popnlation ; 
they have pushed aside the secular clergy, i.e. 
the 'ulamd, or priests educated in the madrasahs, 
and appointed as such by the government. These, 
of course, are continually at war with the members 
of the orders, among whom the Naqshbandls, 
founded by Baba al-Din, best known as the 
author of the Rashahat 'ain al-haydt (‘ Drops from 
the Foimtain of Life’), occupy the foremost 
place. Having associated with the Naqshbandi 
dervishes during his stay in Central Asia, the 
present writer found among them various sub- 
divisions, the character of which is expressed 
partly in outer appearance, partly in the way in 
which they fulfil their obligations. They begin 
as murids (disciples), and as such they must 
forsake all worldly purposes and, clad in the khirqah 
and kulah (conical hat), holding in one hand the 
'asti (staff) and in the other the kashkul (a bowl 
made of a half coco-nut), have to wander about 
singing hymns or taking part in the dhikr (men- 
tioning the name of God) and tawhid (acknowledg- 
ment of the unity of God). As the majority of 
the dervishes are illiterate, they learn a certain 
number of hymns by heart and recite them in 
chorus, accompanying the monotonous melody 
with frantic gesticulations and wild exclamations. 
Public places are usually selected for such per- 
formances, in order to attract attention and to 
collect contributions ; for the dervishes, although 
forbidden to accept money, often betray the 
greatest greed, and their obtrusiveness has become 
proverbial; Once or twice the pre.sent writer 
tried to join such a howling company, but he could 
hardly stand the fatigue for more than an hour, 
whereas these adepts wander about for days with- 
out becoming exhausted. What struck him most 
was the endurance manifested during the dhikrs, 
and he remembers having seen one dervish cryin" 
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for two nights without interruption the Yd Hu, 
Yd (‘ He is the true and the right’) without 
exhaustion. This, of course, refers to the lower 
degree of dervishes, who very rarely attain the 
rank of khalifah, a kind of graduate, entitled to 
preside over a takyah or khdnqdh (convent), and 
to lead the ritual proceedings. The title of 
khallfah is mostly given to learned dervishes, who 
afterwards are addressed as %shdn (‘they,’ as a 
polite expression instead of ‘ thou ’), and have 
alw'ays a group of followers, who either stay 
continually with them or call on them once or 
twice a week. The takyah or khdnqdh is really a 
kind of lodging-house in which there are always 
a few stationary dervishes, while the majority 
of the inmates are wandering members of the re- 
spective orders, who get a temporary shelter in 
an empty cell without any furniture or bedding 
and no regular food, except from time to time a 
pilau (rice dish), and, if deprived of all means, 
a piece of bread. The guests and inmates of the 
toikyah regard it as a duty to assemble round 
the chief at the time of the five daily prayers and 
also at the particular exercises of the dervishes, 
such as the talqin (recitation or instruction) and 
the halqah (ring). The latter is a circle of 
dervishes, presided over by the ishdn, who sing 
and cry so long and so vehemently that they 
pass into a state of excitement and hallucination ; 
their eyes turn wildly, their mouths foam, they 
tremble in all their limbs, and whoever touches a 
dervish in this state of ecstasy is believed to have 
a share in his devotion, and to be cured of all kinds 
of infirmities. Strange to say, the spiritual leader, 
who presides over the exercise, always remains 
quiet and motionless, unaffected by the eccentri- 
cities of his disciples, and expressing his satisfaction 
only by a complacent nodding. Old and young 
women, children, greybeards, and particularly ail- 
ing people, press around ; they spasmodically seize 
the dervishes by their arms, head, or shoulders, 
they cling round their necks and embrace them, 
crying and sobbing; and some of them actually 
surpass the dervishes in their ecstasies. In 
Turkey this excitement, bordering on madness, 
is seldom or never seen, nor is there a similar 
participation on the paib of the public. 

In this and in many other respects the Islam of 
Central Asia stands alone. Eve^thing in it bears 
the stamp of extravagance, unbridled passion, and 
weirdness of aspect. The believer is expected to 
follow blindly the tenets of the Qur’an ; no dis- 
cussion or explanation is permitted, nor any effort 
to attract. Hence we see that, whereas in Western 
Isl^ the adhdn (call to prayer) is given from the 
top of a minaret in a sweet melodious song, the 
tnu’adhdhin in Turkestan summons the faithful in 
rough and half-articulated words from the flat roof 
of the mosque. The performance of religious duty, 
they say, does not require any allurement. Aus- 
terity and draconic rigour, too, prevail with regard 
to neglect or trespass of the laws of Islam. In 
the present writer s time a Muslim convicted of 
the use of alcoholic drinks was sentenced to death 
by being hurled from a tower, and a woman caught 
in adultery had to undergo the penalty of rajm 
(being stoned to death). Strange to say, the Central 
Asians are themselves fully alive to the exceptional 
position which they occupy in Islam ; they are even 
proud of it, asserting that they are the most rigorous 
executors of the ordinances of the Prophet, and the 
only Muslims whose religions belief has not been 
contaminated by foreign influence, but has re- 
mained as pure as in the time of the Prophet, 
which they call waqt-i-sdddat (the period of 
happiness). Accordingly, the spiritual leaders and 
teamiers in Central Asia form a distinct class, and 
enjoy greater fame and reputation in Turkestan 


and the neighbouring countries than in the West. 
This refers particularly to the saints (auliya), 
religious teachers (hhwdjahs), and chiefs of orders 
(pirs), and not to the learned in general. They 
are peculiarly esteemed and venerated in Central 
Asia proper, and, though not imknown in the rest 
of Islam, may be styled the eminently national or 
Central Asian Muslim worthies. As such they 
have taken hold of the religious spirit of the 
people of Turkestan, Afghanistan, and India. 
A few of these may be mentioned here, and, first, 
the previously named Baha al-Din Naqshbandi. 
He was Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Bukhari, 
and, as a pupil of Sayyid Amir Kulal, he was early 
known for his great learning and piety in Bukhara, 
then the centre of Muslim letters. There he 
founded the order named after him. During his 
lifetime he became the object of great veneration, 
and after his death the Amir 'Abd al-'Aziz Khan 
erected over his tomb in the year 1544 the famous 
mausoleum and convent near Bukhara, which has 
since become the greatest place of pilgrimage in 
Central Asia, and of such sanctity that three visits 
to it are deemed equal to a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Next to Baha al-Din ranks ^wajah Kashani, 
known as Makhdnm A'zam (‘the greatest lord’), 
bom in the village of Kashan near Andijan 
(Farghana), who died a.h. 949 (a.d. 1542), and was 
buriSi in Dehbid, a village near Samarqand. In 
the early part of his life he acted as governor of 
various places, but later he devoted himself ex- 
clusively to religions contemplation and theological 
studies, and aroused so high a veneration that his 
children reached princely rank. Of these the 
most noted was the great saint of E. Turkestan, 
Khwajah Axath (his proper name was Hidayat 
Allah), the founder of a ruling dynasty, members 
of which still exist in Kashgar. Frequently men- 
tioned and highly venerated also is KhwAjah 
'Ubaid Allah Abrar, one of the CTeatest theo- 
logians of his time (t A.D. 1489 at Kumaghiran, a 
village near Samarqand), whose grave is still a 
place of pilgrimage. Similarly with the tomb at 
Ghijduvan of Khwajab 'Abd al-KbaUq, a pupil 
of Khwajah Kashani (tA.H. 1010). Others are 
Kbwajah Abufer Parsab, a pupil of Baha al-Din 
(tA.H. 845), whose grave in Balkh is a place of 
pilgrimage, particularly for Afghans; Khwajah 
Abd Allah HatifI, a famous poet and mystic, who 
spent much time in India with Babar, the founder 
of the Mughal dynasty, and died there in A.H. 927 
(A.D. 1520) ; and Juibari (t A.h. 997 [a.d. 1588]), 
whose grave is in Bukhara. 

Apart from these great theological scholars, 
saints, and mystics, there are a number of popular 
spiritual worthies who are venerated by the lower 
classes, sedentary and nomadic, and whose plain, 
unadorned, and more intelligible works are the 
favourite reading of the masses. To these belongs 
Khv^jab Ahmad Yesevi, the Kirghiz patron-saint 
of the I2th’ cent. a.d. ; his grave in Badrat-i- 
Turkestan, surrounded by a huge dome now in 
decay, is a place of pilgrimage famous through all 
Central Asia. His religious poems, known as 
^ikmat (‘Wisdom,’ ‘Philosophy’), are still much 
esteemed, although their language, mixed with 
Arabic and Persian expressions, is not easily 
understood by the uninstructed nomads. What 
Yesevi is to the northern part of Turkestan, 
Masbrab (personal name, Rahim Baba) is for the 
east and south. He was a native of Namangan 
in Khoqand, and known as a divdnah, a religious 
madman. A divdnah wanders from place to mace, 
behaves like a man insane, but, possessed of divine 
powers, works miracles, and has consequently an 
extraordinary influence over the ignorant masses. 
The present writer’s own observation of these 
divdnahs or faqirs (poor) has led him to the con- 
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viction that most of them are canning men with Naturally, then, scientific inquiry having been 
a Inst for adventure, ready to exploit the plain gradually banished, religious eccentricity has taken 
pwple, and unwilling to submit to the sometimes its place, and Central Asia has long been the seat 
rigorous monastic regulations of the orders to of fanaticism. Jalal al-Din Eumi, the author of 
which they belong, or disliking the individuality the Mathnam, was right in saying : 
of their whan, ox spiritual chief. It was chiefly ‘Thou wilt to Bukhara? O fool for thy pains ! 

in the villages and in the tents of the nomads that Thither thou goest, to he put into chains.’ 

he met with these religious vagabonds ; there they Similar things were said to the present writer 
are highly reverenced. The mullds, on the other by his learned friends in Turkey and Persia when 
hand, accuse them of ignorance, and of breaking they heard of his intended visit to Central Asia ; 
thepreceptof Islam— id rMAidJi/i7-/sfd)n, ‘There and when, on returning, he related to them his 
are no monks in Islam.’ The majority of them experiences, many of them disdainfully criticized 
are illiterate, but the present writer has met with and laughed at the overheated religions zeal of 
divanahs who were versed in religious lore, had their fellow-believers. Another reason for this 
studied in madrasahs, and had been moved simply great difference is to be sought in the belt of 
by wandering propensities to renounce the regtdar dreary sand steppes, infested by nomadic robbers, 
and sedentary lire of a priest. Among these which surrounds Central Asia, and has always 
dervishes there is also a certain Turk-divanah, been a great hindrance to its communication 
a Turk by origin, as the name indicates (date with the rest'of the Muhammadan world. Whilst 
unknown), who is very often spoken of by Western Islam has undergone essential changes 
the nomads as a saint, and who interceded with in the course of time, Islam in Central Asia has 
Allah for sinful humanity. He asked Him to remained stationary, unalleeted by the temporary 
deliver mankind from hell, to which Allah replied intellectual movements in the West, and checked 
that He would when peace, justice, charity, etc., by the strong conservatism of a fanatical clergy 
reigned supreme in the world. Further, among and a despotic form of government. If Shi'ite 
the latter dervishes there are many of local Persia had not produced its great cleft in the 
celebrity, though others coming from distant general Muslim body, extending from W. China 
countries have their own influence ; in fact, the to the shores of the Adriatic, Islam in Central 
farther a dervish has wandered, the greater is Asia could hardly have retained its fanaticism 
deemed his supernatural power, and the stronger is or degenerated into these aberrations, often cen- 
his grip on the masses. The reason for this extra- sured by pious Muslims of other countries, but 
ordinary influence of the beggar-dervi.shes does extolled by the Central Asians themselves, who 
not lie merely in the utter ignorance of the people, accuse their co-religionists in Turkey and Arabia of 
but rather in the tyrannic rule of the governing levity of mind, and proclaim with pride : ‘ Bukhara 
classes, who, lay and ecclesiastic, are everywhere is the real strength of Islam and of the faith.’ 
hated. These unofficial servants of Gotl, then, dis- This difference becomes stUl more important when 
credited and despised by the mullds, are regarded we observe that the spirit of zealotism has extended 
by the lower class as of themselves ; they thus into N. India, and has particularly infected the 
very naturally become popular favourites, and barbarous mountaineers of Afghanistan. When 
frequently play the part of publicly avowed we hear of a murderous attack % some Path§n or 
protectors against oppression. Ehaibarl on an unoffending British officer, we 

In Western Islam there is hardly a trace to be have always to think of one of those fanatics, who, 
found of these roaming saints, and those whom anxious to become a ghdzi, a warrior for the faith, 
the traveller accidently meets in the Balkan is ready to sacrifice bis life for the title of martyr, 
countries, in Asia Minor, and in Syria are mostly and for the prospect of a place in Paradise. The 
foreigners, and principally adventurers from Central existence of such ghdas was formerly reported 
Asia, India, or Persia. The Turk himself is too among the adherents of Shaikh Shamil in the 
la:^, too easy-tempered, and too much given to a fierce struggle between the Russians and Lesghians 
qmet life to find pleasure in the eccentricities of in the N.W. Caucasus, but nowhere else in Islam, 
the wandering dervish. The Ottoman Turk, like It is, therefore, to the wild influence of the Islam 
the Kurd and the Arab, clings u ith great attach- of Central Asia that their appearance in the north 
ment to his faith ; but he is very far from giving of India must be ascribed. A. VAMBiaY. 

way to the religious ecstasy and wild fanaticism 

which are imputed to him by his detractors. In MUHAMMADANISM (in China). l. His- 

this respect the Western Muhammadan is many toricaL — China, regarded as a portion of the 
hundred ye.ars ahead of his fellow- believer in Muhammadan world, may be divided into (1) China 
Central Asia; for the latter has remained abso- proper (the ‘ Eighteen Provinces’), and (2) the ex- 
lutdy in the position of the first centurie.s of Islam, temal provinces (Turkestan, Tibet, and Mongolia), 
and, indeed, at the beginning of tlie past centiuy Of the external provinces only Turkestan need 
was even more fanatical and orthodox than in the concern us here, for the Muhammadans resident in 
time of Harun al-Rashid and al-Ma’mun. Such, Tibet and Mongolia have never been more than an 
however, was not always the case. As long as insignificant fraction. According to H. d’Ollone 
the Iranian element was predominant beyond the Bei'ue du mmide musulman,^ v. [1908] 94, they are 
Oxns, worldly science found many votaries, and to be found all along the highway to India throuo-h 
during the reign of the Samanids and later Central Tibet ; thus, e.g., there is a mosque at Tatsienlu 
Asia was the birthplace of literary celebrities of for the hundred or so Muslim families living in the 
high standing. But with the increase of the vicinity, while mosques are found also in llatano 
Turkish population and under the rule of warlike and Lhasa, those in the latter city being attendeif 
Turkish chieftains, mostly of nomadic origin, a it is said, by Hindu Muhammadans, ^he Lamas 
great change has set in. The place of scientific of Tibet are in no way hostile to Islam— a fact 
culture has been taken by exclusively theological that need excite no surprise, since the adherents 
studies and mystic speciuation. There has been ?f the two religions have a common political interest 
no want of richly endowed coUegea and schools ; in making aU possible resistance to the domination 
ii.it the students, flocking from all parts of Central of China. Nevertheless, there is no prospect of any 
Asia and India, have turned their attention to considerable expansion of Islam in Tibet (cf. RMM 
purely religious questions, neglecting even such v. 458). Hitherto, at all events, the commercial 
subjects as philo-sophy, law, and philology, which relations between Muhammadans and Tibetans 
are still cultivated in the colleges oi W estem Islam. i Hereafter cited as RMM 
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have brought about no conversions to Islam, though 
the commercial bond is far from being insig^iificant. 
In particular, the Muslims of Snng-p'an-t'ing in 
Sze-chnan carry on with Tibet an important traffic 
in tea, but in this locality the d’Ollone expedition 
of 1907 found only a single Tibetan convert to 
Islam, who, moreover, was rather lukewarm in his 
adherence (BMM v. 458 f.); on the other hand, 
several eases of conversion to Christianity were met 
with in Snng-p'an-t'ing. 

Mohammad^ism was introduced into Turkestan 
at the time when the powerful kingdom of the 
Stoianids was pressing towards the east. Ac- 
cording to the tradition — interwoven with many 
legendary features — which is given in the Tezkiret 
al-Boghra (extracts in R. B. Shaw, Sketch the 
Twki Language, Calcutta, 1878-^), the Tnrki 
prince Satak Boghra was converted to Islam at the 
age of twelve (A.D. 966 ; he reigned till 1047) by a 
certain Abu Nasr Samanl, who came from the 
west. It is a fact of history that the descendants 
of Satak Boghra, known as the Boghraids or 
Bekids, main&ined their power till the year 1103, 
and in 1070, during the reign of Tapghach (one of 
that dynasty), Yusuf Khass Hajib finished his 
great didactic poem Qudatku Bilik (‘Joy-giving 
Science ’), a work imbued with the spirit of Islam. 
Probably the diffusion of the Persian language and 
civilization among the Tnrki population had con- 
tributed to the spread of Islam in that region. 
But, if Islam was here the recognized religion of 
the rulers, it certainly was no more than tolerated 
in the adjacent Tnrki kingdom to the east — the 
land of the Uigurs. Nor can the p^ition of the 
Muslims have undergone any essential change by 
the time when the Kara-Khitai overthrew the 
Ilekid kingdom, since the conquered people were 
left in full exercise of their religious freedom as 
long as they paid tribute to the victors. Similar 
methods were practised by the Mongol conqueror 
Jenghiz Khan and his immediate successors. At 
the division of his empire Turkestan fell to his 
grandson, Jagatai, whose successors soon embraced 
Islam. Even at a later time, however, as the 
records conclusively show, the adherence of princes 
and people alike to the new faith was half-hearted, 
and the ideas and usages of Lamaisra (q.t7.)were 
quite common among tiie professed Muslims. The 
blind superstition of the people facilitated the 
usurping tactics of the philosophically ^ted de- 
scendants of Makhdum'A^m, who at first ruled 
as the spiritual advisers of the dispossessed house 
of Jagatai, and eventually in their own name. The 
dissensions that arose within the family of Makh- 
dnm, their struggle with the Kalmuks of Zungaria, 
and the intemsQ wars of the Kalmuk kingdom led 
(c. 1750) to the conquest of Zungaria by the Chinese, 
who shortly thereafter won Kashgaria as well, and 
joined the two territories together as the ‘New 
Province’ (Hsin-chian). Ever since that time the 
Chinese have been the ruling power there, and 
various attempts at revolt have proved abortive. 
Only for a short period, from 1864 to 1877, did the 
country — as Altyshahr (‘Six Cities’), and subse- 
quently Yettishahr (‘Seven Cities’) — figure as an 
independent Muhammadan State under the savage 
but politically capable Ya'qub Beg, who recognized 
the suzerainty of the Sultan of Constantinople as 
Khalifah ; e.g., the coina^ was stamped with his 
name. The Muhammadans of these districts are 
nearly all Tnrki, though an insignificant number 
are linngans (see below, pp. 891“, 892*) or Chinese, 
and the total population is estimated at from 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000. 

In China proper there existed no considerable 
groups of Muhammadans before the Mongolian 
period, and the reports of an earlier immigration 
mre altogether legendary. Chinese tradition says 


that Islam found its way into the country by land 
and sea. It tells of a maternal uncle of the Prophet, 
Wrhb Aba Kabshah, who landed at Canton in 
A.D. 628 or 629, bearing presents from Muhammad 
to the emperor of China, together with an invita- 
tion to embrace Islam, and who then proceeded to 
Hsi-an-fn. Other reports say that the earliest 
message was brought by Sa'd Ibn AM Waqqas, 
whose tomb may be seen in Canton. The tradition 
attaches special importance to an expedition of 
4000 Muslim troops which the Khalifah Mansur is 
said to have sent to assist the emperor in a struggle 
with rebels (A.D. 755). The emperor permitted 
them to settle in the chief cities of the country ; 
they took Chinese wives and became the progenitors 
of the numerous and important Muslim communi- 
ties in China. 

These traditions find no corroboration in the 
writings of Arabian historians. China and Islam, 
as a matter of fact, were brought into contact with 
each other as a result of the conditions prevailing 
in either sphere. About 620 a new power in Nearer 
Asia emerged, and another in China, each char- 
acterized by a remarkable ambition for conquest, 
and, advancing respectively eastwards and west- 
wards, at length came into contact. Just as Islam 
(e. 720) conquered Transoxania, which it had been 
attacki^ incessantly after the conquest of Khura- 
san, so Tai Tsung (627-649), the second emperor of 
the T'ang dynasty, made hbmself master of Kash- 
garia. Of the more general incentives to mutual 
intercourse the strongest was commerce,* which 
was strenuously fostered by the later emperors of 
the Sni dynasty ; another connecting link was 
the work of Christian missionaries, of whose bold 
advance into China the Nestorian stele of Hsi-an-fn 
(dating from 781) affords telling evidence. Against 
these influences, however, must be placed the im- 
pediment to intercourse arising from the tendency 
of both empires to rest content with their gains, 
and so to limit their frontiers. The emperor T'ai 
Tsung showed caution in rejecting the appeal of 
Yazdagird in. for assistance (as may be inferred 
from Tabari, i. 2669 f., though the report of the 
ambassador is a fabrication ; cf. i. 2876). The 
Muslims became more aggressive after their able 
general Qutaiba Ibn Mi^fim had subjngated Far- 
ghana, but his expedition against Kashgar in 713 
was unsuccessful. A comparison of the sources 
('Tabari, i. 1275-1279) shows that Kashgar remained 
nnconqnered. The sending of ambassadors to the 
emperor of China (Hsuan Tsung, 712-756), however, 
is probably historical, though, as narrated by 
'Tabari (ii. 1277 0’.) in the traditional form, it is 
garnished with sdl the conventional features.* 
Under the Umayyads the Muslims had, indirectly, 
a good deal to do with China, since the khaqdn of 
the Turki, and also the jabghu,^ were vassals of 
the emperor. A time-honoured tale is that of the 
scene between Naizak and the jahghu on the one 
side, and the shadd (the shad of the Orchonian 
records) and the sebel (probably to be identified 
with the ziebel of Theophanes ; cf. E. Chavannes, 
Documents s^tr les Tou-kiue (Tttrcs) orientaux, 
Petrograd, 1903, p. 228) on the other, in which 
the shadd makes the kow-tow before the jahghu 
('Tabari, ii. 1224, year 91 [ = a.d. 710]). Lhe jahghu 

1 Notwithstanding the surreptitious introduction of silk- 
culture into the Byzantine empire under Justinian, the silk 
merchandise of China was largely imported into Nearer Asia. 
It was conveyed on land by the ancient * iter ad Seres,’ or by sea 
through the Persian Qulf, on the north shore of which Al'ubuQa 
(Jabari, ed. Leyden, 2S79-1901, i. 23S4X and afterwards Sirtf 
(references in G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Cali' 
phaUj Calcutta, 1905, p. 25SL>, was the port for such producte. 

s Nothing is said, however, of an embassy from the Chinese 
side. At an earlier date, in the reign of Chosroes Anushirvan 
there were Chinese at the Sasanlan court (Tabari, i. 899 ; ct. T. 
N^dAe, derPerser und Araler zur Zeit der Sataniden, 

Leyden, 1879, p. 167). 

3 In T<^bari &is term is always mutilated to jighuyak. 
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was sent to Damascus, and was probably the first 
Chinese, or Chinese Tnrki, that the Syrians had 
ever seen. It may be regarded as certain that it 
was Chinese statecraft that abetted the opposi- 
tion of the Turki khaqan and that of the smaller 
nationalities in Transoxania dependent upon him 
or upon China itself, so that the Muslims had to 
maintain a ceaseless struggle. The Khottal, who 
are probably to be located in the Pamirs, were not 
dislodged till a.d. 750 (Tabari, iii. 74), while ATikh- 
rid, king of Kashsh, was slain in 751, his treasures 
— costly Chinese ware — being conveyed to Abu 
Muslim at Samarqand (Tabari, iii. 79 f.). When 
with the downfall of the Arabian empire the vigour 
of Muslim expansion had somewhat relaxed, and 
the central authority was busy with the mainten- 
ance and organization of what had been won, and 
when contemporaneously the central power of 
China under the T'ang emperors showed symptoms 
of decline, the interjacent territory was soon 
occupied by strong butler States — first of all by 
the Uigurs, and then by the Ilekids (see above). 
Islarri was thus placed in a very unfavourable 
position for making an advance into China. Weak 
as were the dynasties that followed the T'ang 
emperors, the imople held firmly to the maxim, 
‘No foreign religion in China.’ Buddhism, it is 
true, had made a successful entry in the face of 
vigorous opposition, but this is explained by the 
facts that (1) Buddhism was to some extent in 
harmony with the cult of reason (fi), which, if 
hardly to be called a religion, was more widely 
ditfn.sed than any other, and (2) it assimilated 
certain elements of tlie national spirit and so 
adapted itself to the prevailing sentiment (see art. 
China [Buddhism in]). Islam, which with its rigid 
doctrine of uniformity does not on principle express 
itself in creeds, and tends to repel by the defiant 
and arrogant tone of its adherents, and which, 
above all, contrasts with Buddhism in its being 
Msentially a political religion, could not strike root 
in China save under the protection of the strong 
hand. The required protection was first provided 
by the rulers of the Mongol empire founded by 
J enghiz Khan. These potentates had no religion — 
nothing at all events beyond the worship of their 
lucky star, conjoined with the egregious ambition 
to bring this star down from heaven. Jenghiz 
KhSn himself saw only the advantages of a huge 
centralization of human beings, and, wherever it 
suited his purposes, he intermingled detached frag- 
ments of races without regard for nationality or 
religion. As a Mongol, his leading aim was the 
disintegration of the Chinese element and the 
fusion of the population, so that he might have 
nothing to fear from the formation of any powerful 
alliance against him. He found his auxiliaries — 
apart from his own countrymen — in the various 
Mudim tribes of the West, a race renowned for 
their courage. Among these the Turki took 
precedence, alike in numbers, in importance, in 
capacity for bearing arms, and in discipline, W'e 
shall hardly err in adding Afghan mercenaries ; for 
the Afghans — the Pathans of India— were always 
willing to serve for jpay ; and bands of warriors 
raw alw have flocked to him from the mountains 
of Persia — the fastnesses of the Kurds — though not 
the Persians in the narrower sense, the inhabitants 
of the plains, who had small reputation for bravery. 
Yet we can hardly look for definite information 
regarding the composition of his armies, or those 
of his successors, for the great Mongol rulers were 
not the people to lend themselves to the statistician, 
their great concern being with men, not with the 
keeping of trim muster-rolls. We may venture to 
assume, however, that the largest hordes of their 
followers were supplied by the countries lying 
nearest the scene of their conquests, viz. besides 


the land of the Tur ki between the Great Wall and 
the mountain barrier of the Thian Shan (Chinese 
'furkestan), Transoxania and Khurasan. This 
explains also the curious phenomenon that from 
that day till the present Persian has been regarded 
by the Muslims of China as the language of polite 
education, and that the vernacular Chinese written 
by these Muslims is mixed with scraps of Persian.* 
In elucidation of this it has been supposed that at 
some time or other Persian immigrants had settled 
in the country, losing their mother tongue, but 
retaining vestiges of it in these numerous frag- 
ments. This, however, is certainly erroneous,® 
for the intermixture of Persian in the Muslim 
idiom of Chinese is due rather to the superstitious 
regard for the Persian language entertained by the 
barbarian and semi-barbarian hordes of Nearer 
Asia who swarmed to the camps of the Mongolian 
Khans. Moreover, as soon as Kublai Khan had 
established his sway in China, he brought Persians 
in great numbers to fill the offices connected with 
the government and the court. Both Marco Polo 
and the Arabian traveller Ibn Batutah supply 
full information regarding these foreigners in the 
Chinese services.® To a great extent they would 
be full-blooded Persians, and they no doubt helped 
to enhance the respect accorded to their language, 
and to keep it alive in the very heart of the 
country. 

As to the numbers of Muslims brought into 
China by the Mongol emperors, we can hardly 
even hazard a conjecture, although an incident 
now to hand may throw light upon such importa- 
tions. In A.D. 1226 a young Muslim warnor, a 
native of Bukhara, who claimed to be a de.scendant 
of the Prophet — a Sayyid-^laced himself at the 
disposal of Jenghiz Khan. The latter perceived at 
once the outstanding ability of the youth, and, 
attaching him to his bodyguard, soon began to 
employ him on commissions of a special kind. His 
successor, Kublai Khfin, entrusted this Sayyid 
(who appears as Sayyid-i Ajall in the work of 
Rashid-al-Din, and as Sai-tien-ch'e in the Chinese 
sources) with the task of subjugating the province 
of Yun-nan, and for six years the affairs of that 
province were administered by this talented 
Muslim. He died in office, and his two tombs — 
the first in Yun-nan-fu, the other near Hsi-an-fu — 
were discovered almost simultaneously by French 
explorers.* The official employment of this Muslim 
from Bukhara, who, of course, did not come single- 
handed, but was attended by a company of armed 
men, is of special interest, because his soldiers were 
sent on service to Yun-nan, while he himself was 
installed as viceroy of that province. We may 
accordingly infer that the influx of Islam into 
Yun-nan began at that time, for that it reached 


Chinese MS (51S Sin. Hartmann 1 of the Royal Library, Berlin) 
ed. A. Forke, which contains s Chinese text in Arab script 
(roung-poo, ii. viii. [19071 no. 8). From the nature’ of the 
language Forke inferred— wrongly, as the present writer thinta 
— the Persian origin of the Dungans. 

* It is no argument against the theory, however, to say that 
it would involve a wider diffusion of Shi'ism than we actually 
find, for the i-e-ndu'-t^-- rf «hr=r-. ‘te national religion of 
Persia ai'd i...,, i. ■ . principle amongthe 

people dll Ml : I ' >■ 1 ■ “od. There is ^ a 

tendency to regard all Persian writings as of Shi'ite origin— an 
utterly niistaken idea, as even the widely-read work, Mifdrii al- 
Xu6uu>wai ‘ Dde of the Prophet,' by MuTn al-Din al-Miskm 
(t A.D. 1501), IS Sunnite in character. 

, .’Oo® of these officials made himself very obnoxious— Achmath 
tA^mad) the Bailo, whose story is given not only in the 
Chmese sources (cf J. A. M. de II. de Mailia. But. gAiraU de 
*12 f. [tr. of Tong Kien-Eang-Mouf), 
winch might naturally be expected to take a preindick view 
but alTO in a straightforward account bv Marco Polo (of. H. 
Yule, The Book o] Ser Marco PoloK London, 1903, L 415 ft.). 

t or reports of these discoveries see P. Berthelot, ‘ Note 
OTT des invyiptions arabes, persanes et c^oises du Chen-si, du 
Ho-naa, et du Chan-toung,' Paris, 1905. A. Viasterc has 

iwVw?-, TCo * graphic and ingenions sketch (fijfjf 

IT. llHUf J iSJOlI.). 
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that province by sea is in the highest degree 
unlikely. 

Now, when we take into consideration the 
number of Muslims in China at the present day 
and the isolated movement just mentioned — the 
only known instance of the systematic migration 
of Muslims into China, and there was certainly no 
other — we are prompted to ask how the Muslim 
element has attaint to such vast proportions. 
The total number of Muslims who settled in China 
from the date of the earliest campaigns of Jenghiz 
Khan (c. a.d. 1200) to the fall of the Mongol 
dominion (c. A.D. 1367) cannot certainly be reckoned 
at more than 1,000,000. At the present day, how- 
ever, the Muslims resident in China amount on the 
lowest estimate to 4,000,000. That this vast ex- 
pansion is due entirely to natural increase is incon- 
ceivable ; we must therefore look for other possible 
factors. (1) From time to time fresh companies of 
Muslims came to China, as, e.gr., in the retinue of 
Turki princesses of Muslim faith who entered the 
Imnm of the Chinese emperors.^ (2) Chinese-born 
children were, and still are, sometimes made 
Muslims. (3) When great devastations occurred 
among the Chinese, the vacant places were filled 
by Muslims, as the latter, being endowed with 
superior vigour, were better qualified to grapple 
writh the m anif old misfortunes which throughout 
the centuries have fallen upon this Ul-govemed 
country. It has already been noted that the 
Muslims are represented as stately, strong, and 
brave. The high appreciation accorded to their 
eminent qualities by the Chinese government is 
shown by a recently-issued decree to the efieot that 
Muslima are to be employed in the cultivation of 
sections of land adjoining the projected Ordos 
Road. Against these favourable conditions, how- 
ever, must be set certain drawbacks. For one 
thing, the Chinese government has frequently been 
stricken with fear of the Muslims, the power of 
whose politico-reli^ous organization it has good 
reason to know. Then there is the antagonism 
that arose between the Muslims of China and 
their co-relimonists in the West ; and, finally, 
their intemad conflicts must be taken into account 
(see p. 894). 

A word may be added regarding the names 
applied to the Muslims of China. It is a common 
notion that they are all called Dungans, and in 
point of fact the present writer has noted the use 
of this designation in Ka.shgar and Yarkand ; by 
the Turki all Chinese-speaking Muslims are called 
‘Dungan(lar).’’ They themselves do not use that 
name, but term themselves ‘ Hui-hui ’ or ‘ Hui-tzii,' 
and this appellation is applied by the Chinese to 
all Muslims, whether resident in China proper or 
in Turkestan. The Turki offer strong resistance 
to this usage, and desire to be called ‘Chan-tn,’ 
‘the turbaned,’ lit. ‘head-bound.’ 

A few details will now be given regarding the 
several provinces : 

(1) Kan-su. — In this province the Maslims, sccordinjf to P. 
TMiTjlLe Mahom^tisme m Chine et dans le Turkestan orirntal, 
Paris, 1878), number 8,380,000, i.e. about 85 "6 per cent. The 
'j,” ' M n 7”' c:-:,; 

' '.If.';, .■ i«. I 

if “***", ■ j 1 I ■ “If ■ I ,! i‘ ! M ■ V 


1 The leading instance of this is famished by the still existing 
ecdony of Turkish Muslims which can be traced back to the 
reception of a Turkish princess into the fjLarim of the emperor 
Chlen-lung ; cL C. Arendt, * Peking and die westii^en Berge/ 
MUUil. der geograph, Geselleeha/t Hamhurg, 1889-90, p. 64. 

* This term may signify ‘ those who hare come home/ i.e. 
those who hare retitmed to the true faith, the implication being 
all human beings come into the world as adherents of 
though some are alienated from it by tiieir parents, and 
so become Jews or Christians. The word corresponds, there* 
fore, to the Oamanic donmeh, the name applied to tiie Jew's of 
Saloniki who have been converted to lalim. The desigimtion 
Dongan would thus seem to imply that the majority of Chinese 
IfuBuins ^Te been converts. 


received no damage. They possess a relatively high degree of 
culture. Lan-chou, as the terminus of the great trade-route 
from the West, is fluently visited by Muslims from India, 
Persia, and both divisions of Turkestan. Ho-chou and Kiu-ki- 
pu (of which, however, the Chinese name is King-ling-t'ing ; in 
ISi, Ning-hsia [Playfair, p. 5226]) are celebrated as centres of 
religious activity.! Kin-kd-pu was the nucleus of the sect of 
Ma-hua-lung (see p. 894). Hm-ning-fu, not far from Kokonor, 
is a place of specif interest on account of its mixed population ; 
it afford a most fertile field for the student of ethnology and 
philology, since, being situated on the frontier between China 
and Ubet, it gives an opportunity for observing the most 
heterogeneous elements such as seldom occure elsewhere. 
With reference to the Salars, who live compactly in twelve 
townships around Hsiin-hua-t’ing, see below, p. 892b. Kan-su 
there are also Mongolian Muslm^ (ct F. Grenard, * Note sur 
I'ethnographie du Kansu/ in Mission scientijique dans la Haute 
Asie, Paris, 1897-96, ii. * Mission Dutreuil de ^lins/ p. 456). 

(2) Shen-si. — According to Dabry, the Muslim population of 
Shen-si — probably largely overestunated — ^ia 6,500,000, i.e, 76*7 
per cent. 1^-an-fu, the capital (Playfair, p. 2620), according 
to a report of the Futai (1782) to the emperor Ch*ien-lung, then 
contained 50,000 Muslim fanulies (Dabty, p. 41 f.), with 7 laige 
mosques. According to Gabriel Maurice (in H. Havre^ La 
SUle chretienne de Si-Ngan-F&u^ ii. {Variates sirwlogiqtus, 
^umghai, 1^2-1902, no. 12] 115ff.X the total population, in- 
duding that of the four suburbs, is estimated— by mere guess- 
work — at some 400,000; of these one-tenth aro Tatars, two- 
tenths Muslims, and seven-tenths Chinese. According to the 
tradition regarding General Kuo-tzfi-i (697-781), who is said to 
have been a Christian, the Muslims had settled on the banks of 
the Yn-ho. When the great insurrection broke out in 1863, the 
Muslims of Shen-si wrought considerable damage, and, after 
tiMiy were overpowered, were expelled from the province. The 
people of Hsi-an-fn, the only city in which Muslims are now 
found, were kept under too strict a natch to take any part in 
the movement, and the Muslima were allowed to remain. 

(3) ShaU'Si . — In this province the Muslims (including those of 
S. Mongolia) number, according to Dabry, 60,000, i.e. 0*41 per 
cent ; exact data are lacking. 

(4) Cki-li, — The available data for the Mnhammadan popula- 
tion nfer only to the Muslims in Peking, who are said to 
number 20,000 families, say 100,000 persons, with 11 mosques. 

(5) SAan-tting.— Muslims are found in many towns on the 
Great Canal, one of their centies being the important com- 
merdal city of Lin-ch'ing-chou (Playfair, p. 4276X where there 
Is an academy (madrasahX in which most of the mnllds of 
Peking are trained. There are said to be 325 mosques in 
Sfaao-tang. 

(^ Sze^ehuan. — In this province the Muslims, according to 
RmU V. 91 ff., num^r about 70,000 families (300,000 persons), 
with about 400 mosques, 11 of ^ese bein^ in Ch'eng-tu alone 
(Playfair, p. 572). Daring the insurrections in Kan-su and 
Yiin-nan, Sze-chuan remained passive. Visitors from Turkestan 
ore numerous. The town of Sung-p'an-t^g, already mentioned, 
is in tills province ; its 10,000 In^bitanta, according to RMM v. 
458, include 4000 Muslims, with 3 mosques, and about 100 
ahongs. 

(7) Ho-nan, — The Muslim population, according to Dabry, is 

200,000. 

(8) Y un-nan. — The Muslims here, according to Dabry, 
number from 350,000 to 400,000. With reference to the history 
of this province, the Muslim settlement of which we can trace 
from its starting-point, see above, p. 890^ ; for its more recent 
history we have the monograph of E. Rocher, La Province 
ehinoUe du Yun-Nan^ Pans, 1880 ; cL also d’OUone, * L’l^m 
au Yunnan,' in RMM iv. 285-290. 

(9) In the remaining provinces Muslims are found in rela- 
tively smal] numbers. Dabry furnishes the following figures : 
Hu-nan (with Hu-pei), 50,000; Eiang-hsi, 4000; Kiang-hsu 
(with An-huiX 150,000 ; Kuang-tung, 21,000 ; Kuang-hsi, 15,000 ; 
Euei-<hou, 40,000 ; Che-kiang (with Fo-kien), 30,000. These 
numbers, however, are not reliable ; cf. Dalury's estinmte 
(40,000) with d'OUone's (300,000) for the province of Sze-chuan. 

2 . Descriptive. — If we may regard the Muslims 
of China as forming a single social complex, we 
may indicate the main features of that complex as 
follows. 

(a) Race and language. — Whatever be the origin 
of the various Muslim groups, they must all bo de- 
scribed at the present day as Chinese. The extent 
to which they share the distinctive qualities of the 
Chinese peoples cannot be precisely determined, the 
requisite data not being available. In any case 
they all speak the language of their adopted 
country; they share the variation of idiom, and 
resemWe the real Chinese in their ways of think- 
ing, while in writing also they use almost excln- 
sively the national language. At the same time 
they are diflerentiated from the Chinese by impor- 
tant characteristics, and the division of the people 
as a whole — exclusive, however, of the Tatars 

I With reference to the history of Ho-chou gee RMU ti. 
{1909] 530 ff, ; cf. Ein-ki-pu, ib. p. 664, 
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(Mongols) and the aborigines of the south (Lotos, 
Miaotze) — into Chinese and Muslims holds good 
throughout. The name Dungans is applied to a 
large section of the Chinese Muslims, who, how- 
ever, a.s was said above, terra themselves simply 
Hui-hui or Hui-tzil, and repudiate the appellation 
Dungans ; but they would never think of calling 
themselves Han (‘Chinese’), nor are they ever 
designated .so. They form, in fact, a distinct 
racial aggregate, co-ordinate with the Chinese and 
the Alanchus. The name Dungans is sometimes 
erroneously extended also to the Turki of Turke- 
stan, but in reality there exists a marked contrast 
between Dungans and Turki. The Dungans who 
speak Turkish — they are by no means few — nse a 
peculiar dialect of that language ; and, as regards 
the Chinese spoken by the Dungans, it should 
further be noted that the document of Dungan 
origin in the Berlin Royal Library (see above, p. 
890'') is composed in a very corrupt Chinese. In 
Forte’s opinion, however, its solecisms are not such 
as might be perpetrated by an uneducated Chinese, 
but are in many cases not Chinese at all, suggest- 
ing tliat the Dungans are of alien origin. As a 
special illustration of the intercourse between the 
Chinese Muslims and the Turki, cf. the story of 
Hidayat-Allah (Apaq Kliojam) of Kashghar, who 
came to Hsi-ning-fu, in MS Hartmann 1 (Forke, 
p. 65 f.). 

The process whicli dominates everything found 
within the Great Wall is one of adaptation to 
Chinese standards, of assimilation to the charac- 
ter of the yellow race — or ‘ black-heads,’ as they 
like to call themselves. This process overcame the 
Manchus and many other peoples who invaded the 
country, and it was impossible that the Muslims 
should altogether elude its operation. The Chinese 
have a capacity for dissolving racial character- 
istics. This holds good even of physical qualities, 
for Chinese sentiment does not discountenance the 
affiancing of native women with foreigners, while 
Muslim women cannot legally be «ven in marriage 
to non-Muslims. The resultant dilusion of Chinese 
blood among the Muslims is of vast importance, 
and we cannot but admire the tenacity with which 
the latter have kept themselves from complete 
absorption by the Chinese. In spite of a consider- 
able ilegree of assimilation in external matters, 
the two peoples look at things from a fundamen- 
tally dift'erent standpoint. For the Chinese reason 
(li) is supreme; for the Muslims tradition is all. 
Notable, too, is the contrast in certain traits of 
character. The Chinese is patient to a degree, and 
will put up with a great deal ; the Dungan has an 
intense self-esteem, and is a dangerous man to 
offend. The difference reveals itself also in the 
outward bearing. The Chinese not seldom gives 
one the impression of being a dejected and down- 
trodden man ; the Muslim carries himself proudly, 
and faces the world with a frank and open counten- 
ance. The relative physical debility of the Chinese 
may be due in part to the opium habit. Among 
the Muslims this is but rarely found ; tobacco 
smoking is prohibited, and the drinking of wine 
and other intoxicants, which the stringent inter- 
dict of the law does not prevent in Western Islam, 
is quite inconsiderable among the Muslims of 
China. All this testifies to a very real cleavage 
Ijetween the Chinese and the Muslim.s, and is a 
constant reminder that the latter are not Han-yen, 
but something else. 

What, then, are the Muslims of China, ethno- 
logically considered ? To this question there is no 
answer, whether or not we postulate a connexion 
between the name Hui-hui (Hui-tzti) and the name 
Uigur, with all its various tramcriptions in the 
Chinese language (Chavannes, pp. 87-94). From 
the time of the earliest considerable incursions of 


Muslims, this region of many races has been over- 
whelmed with so many devastations that it is now 
impossible to speak of any single racial type. In 
admtion to this we must also take into account 
the Muslim policy of incorporating people of 
other faiths, notably purchased children (ef. the 
present writer’s note in his Der islamisehe Orient, i. 
[Leipzig, 1905] ; more recently d’OUone, in BMM 
ix.). Such ai^rption of foreign elements must be 
regarded as a very important factor. In this con- 
nexion we should note the suggestive remark of 
d’OUone to the effect that the purchased Chinese 
children do not exhibit a uniform Chinese type, and 
that the homogeneity of the Chinese ‘ race ’ is simply 
one of those fables convenues that cannot be too 
vehemently opposed, since in point of fact many 
who are not Muslims at all are no more Chinese 
than the Muslims themselves. 

A distinct ethnological group is formed by the 
Salars, who live in Hsiin-hua-t'ing (Playfair, p. 
3110) on the right bank of the Hoang-ho, and m 
the surrounding viUages, and who are also found on 
a section of the road between Hsi-ning-fu and Ho- 
chou. They show a racial character markedly 
divergent from the ordinary Chinese Muslims. In 
figure they are taU and spare, with nose large but 
not broad, eyes black and set horizontally, cheek- 
bones not very prominent, face longish, eyebrows 
bushy, beard black and abundant, forehead reced- 
ing, skull flattened behind, skin brown but not in 
any sense yellow. The Salars thus bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to the 'Turki of Chinese Turkestan. 
Their chief peculiarity is their language, which 
may be described as a de^nerate Turkish. Their 
style of dress is Chinese, but they shave the head 
completely and wear a polygonal cap {tiibe) of white 
colour. In religion they are strict Qanlfites, and 
show the utmost respect to their spiritual guides 
(akhons), many of whom speak and write the 
Persian language ; but they are given to the use of 
strong drink. Even the lower classes are acquaintetl 
with the Arabic script. They do not bum incense in 
worship, nor do they tolerate the emperor’s portrait 
in their mosques. This form of the Muslim faith is 
said to have emanated from a reformer named Ma- 
raing-hsin (Muhammad Emin), who preached to the 
Salars c. 1750, laying peat stress on the practice 
of praying aloud (see below, p. 894'’), which led to 
serious disturbances. The Salars are daring brig- 
ands, and fraternize with the rabble of the upper 
Hoanpho, with whom they also share a fierce 
hatred of the Chinese.^ 

(6) Marriage, family, kinship. — The external 
aspects of the sexual relation among the Muslims 
of China are regulated by the shari'ah— in the 
scholastic form developed in the Haniflte school— 
which applies to all Islam, though here the separ- 
ate ordinances are not very well known to the 
people at large, nor, even where they are known, are 
they very strictly observed. As to the degree in 
which the Chinese environment has brought about 
modifications in practice, we do not possess the 
necessary details of information ; nor would such 
details yield a complete and uniform picture since 
the influence varies greatly in different localities > 


;; iciT# V vT i. Vzi crrenara, Mission, 

^ somewhat different account is Kiven bv d'onf»n» 
.X. .5^ ff ), who saj s that the Salars areLSnS to twelve 
m the dtstnct of Hsun-hua-t'in|r on the riirhfc nt 
the Hoang-ho but that the bulk ol theii traffic is ^th^^eft 
baii. especially the town of Hsi-ning, in which, however ttere 

the head com- 

pletoi} , but retain the pitrtail * thev wear nnf fha i-u^ia'rw<\w.ni 

»p, but the .turban-Iike^S-drmyre ’c^eS- 

taken part in ?anous rising^ ; and they a^ert *that their 

onginaf home was Samarqand ^ 

'‘''“•inown canon aflowing the 

n- 1) 'vrites : ‘ In China the Muslims 
foiled ^submit to the laws of the land regardinsr marriaire ’ 
Tha IS nnrtoubtedly a nustake in so far fs ft Lpta^at 
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The like is true of the position of women in general. 
According to d’Ollone, the so-called law of veiling 
is not observed by Muslim women in China, who 
walk abroad without reserve (BMM ix. 540) ; 
Grenard had indicated the fact, but noted an excep- 
tion in the case of the wealthier classes. In Ho- 
chon, however, d’Ollone found a different practice, 
the women there wearing a veil of black silk below 
the eyes (a custom which seems to the present 
writer to be coimected with the sect of Ma-hua- 
lung); further, they go on the street on horseback 
instead of in carriages. As regards foot-binding, 
d’Ollone notices no difference between Muslim 
women and Chinese women ; in Kan-su especially 
the practice is very common. That a Muslim 
should take in marriage one of alien faith is not 
objected to ; it is rather deemed a meritorious act 
thus to bring an unbeliever to the true religion. 
The Muslim woman, on the other hand, must not 
be given in marriage to a non-Muslim ; such a 
union is regarded as the most heinous of sins. In 
this matter, however, compromises are sometimes 
made with heaven : the marriage of a Turki prin- 
cess with the emperor Ch'ien-iung has already been 
referred to ; and, when the present writer passed 
through Minjol (a day’s journey west of Kashgar) 
in 1902, a Chinese with a Turlu wife (? concubine) 
was presented to him. Illicit intercourse is not 
punimed here, any more than in other Muslim 
countries, with the strict legal penalty (forty whip- 
lashes, or stoning), but it must not ^ supposed 
that any unusual laxity of morals prevails, and the 
unnatural vices common among the Chinese (see 
an instructive chapter in J. J. Mantignon, Super- 
stition,, crime et misire en Chined, Lyons, 1902, p. 
185 ff.) are less prevalent among the Muslims. No 
special attention is devoted to the education of 
children (for the schools see below (d)). Two very 
prominent features of family life are filial piety 
and ancestor-worship. The former is extoUed in 
the narrative given in the Chinese-Arabic MS 
edited by Forke ; the latter finds expression in the 
liturgicm prayers for parents and ancestors, while 
use is also made of pictures of ancestors after the 
Chinese manner. Social distinctions are not in- 
evitably fixed by descent, except in the case of the 
Prophet’s descendants. The mischief wrought in 
other Muslim countries by surreptitious enrolment 
in the sacred lineage does not seem to be extensive 
among the Muslims of China. Nor does the ven- 
eration of Sayyids appear to have assumed any 
unusual forms on Chinese soil, apart at least from 
the case of the schismatic Ma-hua-lung, who 
claimed to be a Sayyid, but who failed to win 
such prestige as the notorious sons and grand- 
sons of Makhdum' A^m (see above, p. 889*). The 
relative indiflerence to Sayyids (Shsras) in China 
is explained by the popular belief that they are 
for the most part converts to Islam or the descen- 
dants of converts (Dnngans). 

(c) Industries. — The industries in which the 
Chinese Muslims are engaged are (1) agriculture, 
(2) commerce (including handicraft and traffic in 
goods), and (3) transit-trade. The Muslims do not 
take naturally to agriculture, but here the en- 
vironment has asserted itself, inasmuch as the 
Chinese are pre-eminently an agricultural people, 
and have in great measure the faculty of iniecting 
the alien population with their own habits. Ac- 
cordingly, the Chinese Muslim is everywhere one 
of the most industrious tillers of the soil, so that 
it was recently reported that those employed in 

Chinese law would intrude upon this domain ol personal rights, 
though it may perhaps be necessary to assert the universal 
validity of the imperial ordinances. These oitUnances are 
InoicDy set forth in Pierre Hoang, Le Mariage chinais au point 
de me legale ( far. Sinol . , no. 14X Shanghai, 1898. The present 
writer has not succeeded in discovering among them anything 
that formally concedes an e:^ccptional position to the Uuslims. 


colonizing the part of S. Mongolia which is to be 
oj-ened by the railway-line between Kalgan and 
Kuei-hua-ch'eng are predominantly Muslims (Bull. 
Com. Asie Frang., Oct. 1909, p. 456). While 
commerce as such is almost wholly in the hands 
of Chinese, who combine the qualities of the 
hard-working peasiint with those of the astute 
merchant, yet the Muslims very largely monopolize 
the relate branches of mercantile industry — the 
conveyance of goods from place to place and the 
retailing of products of their own or others’ labour. 
Thus the Mafus, i.e. horse-hirers and horse-dealers, 
as also carriers throughout the whole of China, 
are principally adherents of Islam, while certain 
trades — especially that of slaughtering animals 
(not including the pig, of course) — are largely in 
I the hands of Muslims. Their special preference, 
however, is for official life, though in this depart- 
ment they are faced by a great obstacle, viz. the 
number and difficulty of the examinations to be 
passed by aspirants to the Chinese civil service. 
The Muslims who could successfully undergo these 
teste must always have been very few. This in 
itself, however, does not carry any discredit, for it 
simply means that the Muslims have not the re- 
quired degree of plodding dullness for such ordeals. 
On the other hand, the most capable and energetic 
of them were doubtless able to fulfil the conditions 
of entrance into the Chinese army, and to work 
their way to the higher ranks. From the Mon- 
golian period onwards Muslims have often filled 
the more distinguished military positions. As 
recent instances of this, mention may be made of 
General Tung-fu-hsiang (see below (a)), as weU as 
of Ma-ti-kai, of Yiin-nan, nephew of Ma-hna-lnng, 
and commander-general of the forces in Sze-chnan. 

(d) Cultus, education, etc. — The religious attitude 
of the Chinese Muslims is — outwardly, at least — 
characterized by moderation. They make con- 
cessions to the ruling power, hoping thus to gain 
security for person and property, and the most 
capable and resolute of those who enter the govern- 
ment service take part in the ceremonial of the 
national cult. The hatred of foreigners sometimes 
shown by Muslim officers of high rank, like that 
displayed by the Chinese themselves, is to be 
referrw, not to relirious motives, but to the 
exasperation provok^ by the high-handed way 
in which foreigners interfere with the internal 
affairs of the country. In not a few cases, indeed, 
the conduct of the Muslim generals is to be traced 
simply to a vulgar hankering after rank and 
wealth, as has now been made clear by the observa- 
tions of d’Ollone (EMM vi. [1908] 7 ff., contro- 
verting the misleading note in EMM iv. 441 f.). 
Tung-fu-hsiang, e.g., was in no sense a ‘fanatical 
Muslim,’ but a mere adventurer, who gained a 
following amid the chaos caused by the rising of 
1861-74, and who, in return for the gift of a 
mandarinate, made himself the tool of the viceroy, 
Tso-tsnng-t’ang, and of General Lu-song-shan. 
He cans^ Ma-hua-lung, the prime mover of the 
revolt, and the prophet of the ‘ new doctrine,’ who 
fell into his hands in a sortie from the rebel city of 
Kin-ki-pn, to be beheaded. At that time Tung 
acquii’ed landed estates of enormous extent. It 
was he also who crushed the rebellion of 1895 in 
Hsi-ning-fu and Ho-chou, enriching himself, as 
usual, with the spoils filched from his co- 
religionists. He received the title of ‘general- 
issimo’ (fa jtie), and was in effect king of the 
country. When the Boxer rising broke out at 
Peking in 1900, Tung hurried thither with his 
henchmen — the foremost of whom was the infamous 
Ma-an-liang, Tongling of Ho-ehou — and made 
himself conspicuous by his violent and malicious 
proceedings against the foreigners, who saw in him 
only a Muslim at the head of a horde of Minims, 
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and were quite unaware of liis real relation to 
Islam. Having been ostensibly punished by 
‘banishment' to Kan-su, he lived there like a 
sultan. He held two fortified castles near Kin- 
ki-pn, and had a bodymard of 500 veterans — as 
tenants of the surrounding estates which he had 
taken from Muslims. The local councils of Kin- 
ki-pu and Lin-chou could not lift a finger without 
his approval. After his death in February 1908, 
all his titles, of which he had been deprived at the 
instance of the European Powers, were restored, 
and his remains were buried with the highest 
honours at Kon-yuen, his birth-place (EMM vL 
700 ft'.). Apart from adventurers of this stamp, 
whom probably the majority of Muslims would 
regard as apostates, there is a far-reaching antag- 
onism between the indigenous and the immigrant 
peoples. The Chinese realize the danger involved 
in the Muslim aspiration of an imperium in 
imperio, while the Muslims, enjoined as they are 
by the Qur’an to fight against the unbeliever, feel 
the ascendancy of the latter as a heavy infliction, 
and from time to time the strain has found expres- 
sion in open revolt. The most notable and most 
serious of such outbreaks have been those of the 
north (Kan-su and Shen si) in 1861-74, and of 
the south (YUn-nan) in 1856-72. It would be a 
mistake, however, to attribute these ruinous in- 
surrections to religiou.s motives alone, for racial 
antagonisms and the conflicting intere.sts of dif- 
ferent social classes were certainly no less potent 
factors. 

The mosques resemble pagodas, the mihrab and 
minbctr alone proclaiming their Muslim origin. 
We sometimes meet u ith Indo-Arabic styles, as, 
e.ff., the two cupolas above the porch of each of 
the mosques in Sui-fu. For occasions of prayer 
the akhons (Pers. akhund, ‘learned one’; in 
China, ‘ mosque-minister ’) don the white tunic ; 
the rest of the faithful wear for the time a cap 
never otherwise used, which is encircled by the 
turban, and may be of various colours — white, 
blue, green, or red. This cap has two shape.s : the 
Meccan— a round, low cow], wholly covered by the 
turban— not worn by many; and the Bukliarian 
— polygonal, being formed of four or six pieces — 
which hangs out from beneath the turban. It is 
identical with the tube, or tapa, worn by all 
Muslims in Russian and Chinese Turkestan. 

The disruptive tendencies so common in Islam 
generally have made themselves felt in China. 
Ma-hua-Iung, who was put to death daring the 
rebellion in Kan-su, was the founder of a new 
.•<oct, and his follow'ers in Kan-su, where they are 
numerous, and in Sze-chuan, where as yet they 
are but few, regard him as the true successor of | 
Muhammad. His descendants and disciples claim 
to possess superhuman powers. His teaching is 
called Arin rhiao, ‘new doctrine,’ in contradistinc- 
tion to Ino chi'W, ‘ ancient doctrine ’ (EMM v. 93). 
The nature of this new doctrine is something of 
a my.stery. There is a tendency to regard it as an 
endorsement to Shi'ism, or perhaps an unusually 
bold representation of Sufiism, but the notices of 
d’Ollone (EMM ix. 571 if.) show that in reality it 
is of genuinely Sunnite character, and not a de- 
generate variety of the mystical philosophy so 
widely diffused throughout Central Asia. >Ia-hua- 
lung was undoubtedly one of that class of visionary 
impostors represented in Chinese Turkestan by the 
Khodyas, i.e. the descendants of Makhdum'Ajarn, 
of whose ecclesiastico-political organization the 
present writer has given a detailed account in 
‘ Ein Kirchen.staat im Islam ’ (in Eer is/iimische 
Orient, i, 195 fl'.). It remains an open question 
whether the Mahdi.stic idea jd.ayed any part in the 
project of Ma-hua-lung ; the reports of d'Uilone 
make no distinct reference to it. In any ta.se, the 


pretender was regarded as an incarnation of the 
Spirit — a shet^ jcn (‘holy man,’ ‘prophet’) equal 
to, or even higher than, Muhammad himself. It 
speaks well for the Muslims of Kan-su that only 
the lower classes were duped by this charlatan, who, 
wholly destitute of learning, presumed to know 
everything, and had his answer ready for every 
question. As the formder of a new sect, he had 
to enjoin certain external forms by which Iris ad- 
herents might be distinguished from others. For 
this purpose he chose the practice of praying aloud 
and of holding the hands straight open and hori- 
zontal in the qiyam (at prayer), in contrast to the 
general custom of silent prayer with the hands 
rounded and hoUow. From this practice of audible 
prayer is derived the usual name of the sect, viz. 
Zahiriyah (corrupted to Chaiheiinye), ‘ those who 
pray openly,’ as contrasted with the Khafiyali 
(vernacularly ‘flufeye’), ‘ those who pray secretly.’ 
In these externals Ma-hua-lnng shows a certain 
affinity with a movement in the West which had 
found its way into China at an earlier date. 
About 150 years previously a reformer had ap- 
peared among the SaJars (see above, p. 892’’) in the 
imrson of Muhammad Emin, known in China as 
Ma-ming-hsin, who introduced the custom of pray- 
ing aloud, and thereby gave occasion for serious 
disturbances (Grenartl, loc. cit.). Mn-hua-lung 
did not actually forbid bis followers to attend the 
mosqne, but he allow'ed prayer to be performed at 
home — in the ‘common hall’ — without special 
ceremonial garments. Usually three or four 
houses have a place of prayer in common, i.e. 
a single room set apart for worship, this arrange- 
ment being designed, it is said, to familiarize uie 
adherents with the practice of prayer (EMM ix. 
571). In Sung-p'an-ting, according to EMM v. 
462, the followers of the new faith attend the same 
mosques as those of the old, while in Shen-tu, on 
the other hand, the breach is complete (EMM v. 
462, ix. 561). The d'Ollone expedition had a very 
uncivil reception in the mosque at Ch'6ng-tu j the 
people of the ‘new doctrine’ have the name of 
being hostile to Europeans, while the Mn.sliins in 
general are friendly. After Ma-hua-lnng’s death 
in 1871, a rupture took place within the sect. His 
son-in-law, Ma-ta-hsi, and his grandson, Ma-mih- 
hsi, fought witli each other for the sacred inherit- 
ance. Ma-ta-hsi, who i.s now (1915) sixty-two 
years old, has the advantage In numters, and his 
place of residence, Cha kon, near Ku-yuen, is an 
important religious centre, and has a madrasah. 
Ma-bna-lung’s teaching was introduced into Yun- 
nan by his younger brother (or nephew) 'Talasan 
or Talamasan, who fell in a struggle with Ma-ju- 
long. In Yun-nan, however, the sect has ap- 
parently a smaller following than in Sze-chuan, 
where d’Ollone met with adherents of the Hsin 
chiao.from the boundaries of Yiin-nan to Sung- 
p'an-t'ing on the border of Kan-su. 

Alongside of the two groups of Hufeye and Chai- 
berinye are found two others, viz. Knberinye and 
Katerinye, The meaning of ‘ Kuberinye ’ cannot 
be precisely determined— the word may possibly 
stand for KubarS (‘great’); ‘Katerinye’ is un- 
doubtedly equivalent to ‘ Qadiri yah,’ signifying the 
adherents of 'Abd al-Qadir al-Jitani (y.o.). It is 
maintained by a certain akhon that these four 
sects are respectively connected with the first four 
khalifahs, each of whom is said to have inaugurated 
a particular ritual, viz. Abu Bakr that of the 
Hiifeye, Otlinian that of the Chaiherinye, 'Omar 
that of the Kuberinye, and '.\li that of the 
Katerinye. llie last-mentioned n.aine is said to 
be appUeu ai>o to tho.st* ^^llo \enprate ''raves. lu 
t as liere on Muslim soil, peculiar honour 
accoided to the tombs of tlie eminentlv pioiij;— 
wiio have given credentials of saintship. 
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Thus, e.gr.j within a mile to the north of Sung- 
p'an-t ing is to be seen the tomb of an akhon from 
Medina, who came- to Sung-p'an-t'ing in 1668, lived 
for a time in Shen-si, and by his prayers saved the 
land from a drought in 1673. He died in 1680, and 
his tomb is guarded by an akhon. Another tomb, 
somewhat smaller, is found within the mausoleum. 
The orthodox mullas inveigh strongly against this 
practice {BMM r. 459). D’Ollone thinlS that the 
veneration of graves is also a characteristic of 
the Hsin chiao sect {RMM ix. 533 fi'.); but this 
caimot be admitted, and, indeed, it conflicts with 
other statements of the same miter. As a matter 
of fact, the veneration of graves is a world-wide 
custom, and naturally prevails here too ; and that 
Ho-chou, the rallying-point of the new doctrine, 
should ^o contain an unusual number of sacro- 
sanct tombs is a mere coincidence. Moreover, with 
reference to the name Kumbe chiao, which d’Ollone 
mentions as being applied to the ‘ new' doctrine,’ 
and upon which he b^es his conclusions {RMM ix. 
533), it remains to be shown whether the term 
( = ‘ grave-doctrine ’) is meant to indicate the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the sect. As regards the 
religions position of the ethnologically distinct 
Salars see above, p. 892*’. 

The idea of a khahfah as a single individual 
invested with authority over Islam as a whole is 
unknown to the vast majority of Chinese Muslims 
{RMM ix. 561 f.). Yet the efforts directed from 
Stamboul in the latter half of last century were 
not altogether without result. Ya'qub Beg recog- 
nized 'AM-al-'Aziz as commander of the faithful, 
while Sulaiman, the Muslim king of Yiin-nan, 
appealed to him, as kkalifah — in vain, it is true — 
for assistance. 

As the intellectual life of the Muslims bears the 
closest possible relation to their religion, the aim 
of elementary education is to inculcate the rudi- 
ments of religious doctrine, the children being 
taught by readings from the Qur’an and by short 
catechisms. In these exercises two languages are 
employed — both the national language and that 
of the Qur’an (or a mixed Perso-Arabic dialect). 
There is a considerable circulation of anthologies 
from the Qur’an, either with or without a Chinese 
translation, and booklets containing the leading ele- 
ments of doctrine in both languages are also found.* 
The life of the Chinese Muslims has no place for 
art. To anything in the nature of artistic activity 
only a single field is open — the Arabic script, which 
is often elaborated in pedantic forms suggestive of 
the Chinese method of writing, angles and loops 
being formed as in the native calligraphy (especially 
in epitaphs). The Muslims also erect ornately 
written Arabic tablets, which, however, often 
show such a divergence from the common script 
that they are very difficult to read. Even the 
experienced E. Blochet mistook an r for a y {RMM 
V. 291). 

(e) Political relations . — In China proper the 
Muslims have never secured an independent politi- 
cal existence, while in Turkestan, since its annexa- 
tion (c. 1750), they succeeded in establishing only 
the short-liv^ Muslim goveinment of Ya'qub Beg 
(see above, p. 889*). The object of the Muslim 
rising in Kan-su and Shen si (1863-74), which was 
among the contributing causes of Ya'qub Beg’s 
success, was likewise indeiujndence ; but Hie move- 
ment proved abortive, and, in fact, no other issue 
was to be expected. The neces.sary condition of a 
permanent political organization is that it shall 
have a basis of nationality, and no such thing 
exists among the Chinese Muslims. The latter, as 
interspersed among the H.an (Chine.se), form, not a 
national, but merely a religious, aggregate, and all 

1 The present writer possesses a copy of such a bilingual 
cat^hism. 


history teaches that political establishments based 
upon religion are ephemeral. It has certainly 
been hinted that the Muslims of China may pos- 
sibly force their religion upon the rest of the 
population, and thus evolve a powerful Islamo- 
Cliinese kingdom. It is indubitable that such an 
ambition is not wanting among the Muslims, and 
that it will continue to act in certain localities as a 
sonrceofir ■ ! the imperial 

govemmen ■ . ■. the idea has 

been exploited for the double purpose of acquiring 
religions influence among the (Chinese Muslims and 
of furthering political ends. Considerable efforts 
in this direction were made — though without the 
least success — by Sultan 'Abd-al-9amld in the 
hatter part of 1900 ; and minor attempts at a later 
date proved equally fruitless, though hopes were 
not abandoned even after the deposition of the 
Sultan. 

Litkeatcbe.— Id addition- to works cited in the art., reference 
may be made to V. P. Vasiliev, O dvizenii Ma^ometansti'a v 
Kitat. Petrograd, 1867 ; M. Broomball, Islam in China, Lon- 
don, 1910 ; T. W. Arnold, Preaching of Islam?, do. 1913, pp. 
2139., 294-311; G. Deveria, ‘Origine d’Islamisme en Chine, 
Centenaire de tlccle des langues orient, ricantes : Becueil d£ 
memoires, Paris, 1895, pp. 305-355 ; C. Schefer, ‘ Notice sur les 
relations des peoples musulmans avec les Cbinois,’ ib. pp. 1-43 ; 
E. H. Parker, ‘ Islam in China,’ Imp. and Asiat. Qiuirt. Rev. 
ui. xxiv. [1907] 64-83; J. Anderson, ‘Chinese Mohammedans,’ 
PAI i. [1872] 147-162 ; G. Soulid, ‘Les Musulmans de Yun-nan,' 
RMM ix. [1909] 209-223 ; Lepage, ‘ Biographie du Seyid Edjell 
Omar Chaims ed-Din, introducteurde I’Islam an Yunnan,' ib. xi. 
[1910] 1-31 ; C. £. Bonin, ‘ Les Mahometans du Kansou et leur 
dernibre rdvolte,’ ih. x. [1910] 210-233; M. Hartmann, ‘Vom 
chin. Islam,’ Welt des Islarns, L [1913] 178-210. 

M. Hartmann. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in India). — Islam was 
introduced into India by the Arab invaders who 
entered Sind under Muhammad ibn Qasim in 
A.D. 712 and founded a Muhammadan State which 
was eventually absorbed in the Mughal empire; 
but this early Arab occupation was confined to 
Sind, and the Muhammadan conquest of the rest 
of India did not begin until nearly three centuries 
later, with the raids of Sabuktagin and Malimud 
of Ghazna ; when, however, Mahmud died in 1030, 
the province of Lahore was the only part of Indian 
temtory that he l^neathed to his successor. The 
permanent extension of Muslim rule in India dates 
from the latter part of the 12th cent., when the 
conquests of Mu^mmad Ghori resulted in the 
establishment of a Mulianimadan dynasty in Dihli, 
which continued to be a Muhammadan capital np 
to the extinction of the Mughal empire m 1858. 
The scope of this article being limited to religion 
and ethics, no account of the political histoiy 
can be given, though the intimate connexion 
between Islam as a religious system and the 
Muhammadan governments in India makes it 
difficult to consider them apart. A brief reference 
must be made, however, to the relations between 
tlie Muslim rulers and their non-Muslim subjects. 
The Muhammadan invaders at times during the 
early stages of the conquest exhibited a brutal 
intolerance towards the Hindus who opposed their 
armies, and ruthlessly massacred Brahmans and 
razed temples to the ground ; but, after the savageries 
of conquest were over, a certain amount of tolera- 
tion was allowed to their Hindu subjects. Tlie 
Arabs in Sind left the Hindus in undisturbed 
exercise of their religion and in the enjoyment of 
their old rights and privileges, and the later 
conquerors wmo fomuled kingdoms in N. India and 
the Deccan were generally tw much occupied with 
the military consolidation of their own power, or 
felt too little interest in spiritual matters, to turn 
tlieir attention to the propagation of their own 
faith. Even under the settled rule of the Mughals, 
dj'nastic and financial con.sideration.s dictated their 
policy rather than consideration of the interests of 
Islam. On the other hand, the reigns of several 
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nionai'clii were signalized by outbursts of fanaticism 
and the cruel oppression of unbelievers, their 
temples teing destroyed and many of them con- 
verted by force. In Gujarat Sultan Mahmud 
III. (1537-53) was hated by the Hindus for the 
stringency of his enactments against them. In 
Kashmir Sultan Sikanilar (1393-1417) acquired the 
designation Butshikan (‘idol-smasher’) by his 
rntlde.ss destruction of Hindu idols and temples, 
and in Bengal Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shah (1414- 
31) made himself notorious by his persecution of 
unbelievers. Aurangzib’s (1659-1707) attempt to 
carry out a policy of unification led to several acts 
of repre.ssion, and tradition attributes to him the 
destruction of temples and the forcible conversion 
of Hindus in various districts throughout the whole 
extent of t he Mughal empire. The latest example 
of such fanaticism on the part of a Muhammadan 
ruler was that of TipQ Sultan (1782-99), whose 
barbarities outdid anything recorded of previous 
monarchs after the first conquerors. Apart from 
such outbursts of fanaticism, the rule of the 
.Muliammndans has generally been charactei ized 
by an attitmle of toleration towards tlicir Hindu 
subjects, and the adherents of the lival religions 
have often been closely drawn together by a spirit 
of amity and mutual respect. 

The fact that tlie Muhammadan dynasties in 
India were almost entirely founded by foreign 
invaders was of great imiHirtance in the history of 
Tsliim : they brouglit with tliem a large number of 
foreign troops, and attracted to their courts mili- 
taiy adventurers, poets, scholars, and others, who 
ultimately settled in the country. The foreign 
immigrants and their descendants — Arabs, Per- 
sians, Turks, Mughals, and Pathans— formed an | 
important element in the total Muhammadan 

; , c , ' I ■ .* i« ib .• *. I. . 

the religions lite. They received grants of land 
from the Muhammadan govcriimetit.«, or in times 
of jmlitical unrest arrogated to themselves rights 
of ownership, and thus formed the nucleus of an 
aristiHTacy that looked down with contempt on the 
native converts. The missionaries, to whose prose- 
lytizing ell’orts the conversion of whole tribes is 
attributed, and the .saints, whose tombs are still 
venerated throughout all part.s of Muslim India, 
were for the most part of foreign extraction. The 
shrine.s of these .saints are still centres of religious 
intlnence and attract thousands of pilgrims every 
ear ; among the most famous are those of Khwajah 
luin al-Uin Chishti (t 1236) at Ajiuir, Farid al- 
l)in Shakarganj (+ 1269) at Pakpattan, >i?am al- 
Din Awliya (t 1323) at Dihli, and Shah 'Alara 
(t 1473) near Ahmadabad. The great family of 
Bukhari Savyids, who settled in Uch in the 13tli 
cent., may he taken as a typical example of the 
wide-spread intlnence exercised by some of these 
foreign immigrants. The effect of this constant 
.stream of foreign immigration has been to keep 
India in close contact with the main currents of 
theological thought and speculation in Islam, and 
the religious beliefs and practices of the educated 
section at least of the Muslim population, whether 
Sunni or Shi' ah, have tended to conform to those in 
other parts of the Muslim world.. A large part of 
the religions literature has been written in Arabic, 
and still more in Persian— both lan^age,s foreign 
to India— and the study of the.->e languages has 
kept the theologians acquainted with the writings 
of Muslim thinkers outside India. These foreign 
influences have thus prevented Islam in India from 
t.aking on a provincial character, so far at least as 
the literate are concerned. But among the un- 
educated converts and the de.scendant' of converts, 
of Hindn origin, espe. ially in the country districts 
remote from t’.ie centics of Muslim culture, many 


survivals of older cults are to be found, and there 
the Muhammadan differs little but in name from 
his Hindn neighbour. He continues to worship 
the gods of his ancestors— particidarly the village 
godlings, whose rites are associated with the 
cultivation of the soil, and the deities of disease, 
especially Sitala, the dreaded goddess of smallpox 
—and to take part in the Hindu festivals connected 
with the changes of the season, such as Holi, the 
festival of the spring equinox, and Dasahra, the 
festival of the autumn equinox. Against such 
Hindu beliefs and practices the orthodox have at 
all times protested, but the first active campaign 
against them appears to have been started by 
Sayyid Ahmad and ^ajl Shari' at Allah, who in 
the second decade of the 19th cent, began to 
disseminate in India the doctrines of the Wahhabi 
reforming movement. The writings of a later 
religious reformer, Maulavi Karamat 'All (t 1874), 
were especially influential in combating the ob- 
servance of Hindu rites and ceremonies by Muham- 
madans. In more recent years, the greater facili- 
ties of communication between one part of the 
country and another, the spread of education, ^d 
the consequent growing influence of theological 
text-books have increased the tendency towards 
an orthodox uniformity, bnt the low level of educa- 
tion among the mass of the Indian Muhammadans 
^ still keeps a large proportion of them ignorant of 
the tenets of tlie faith which they profess. 

The abiding influence of Hindu institutions on 
the converts to Islam is still further shown by their 
rejection of the shnrtah in favour of their old tribal 
ordinances in regard to marriage and inheritance. 
As is well known, Islam is not merely a body of 
religious dogma but also a system of legislation, 
but the Muhammadanized Rajputs and Jats in the 
Panjab and the Mappillas on the west coast of S. 
India have always continued to follow the customs 
of their Hindu ancestors in preference to the 
Muslim law of succession. 

The influence of Islam in India has not been 
confined to the Musalmans themselves, bnt may be 
observed in sections of the population that stand 
outside the Muslim community. There can be 
little doubt that the Hindu reform movements of 
the 15th and 16th centuries, especially those con- 
nected with the names of Kabir and Nanak, owed 
mnch to Muslim influences. Many low-caste 
Hindus, especially in N. India, worship Muham- 
madan saints ; these saints are sometimes legendary, 
like Sakhi Sarwar and Shah Madar, or historical 
personages snch as Pir Shams Tabriz of Mnltan, or 
sometimes a mixture of both as in certain enumera- 
tions of the Panch Pir (‘five holy men’), who are 
represented by some thousands of Hindus to be the 
only divinities that they worship. An influence of 
a different character was that of the Mughal court 
upon the higher ranks of Hindu society, resulting 
in the adoption of many Muhammadan habits and 
observances snch as are generally significant of 
adherence to the faith of Islam. 

As an ethical system Islam in India presents in 
many ways a strong contrast to Hinduism. Both, 
it is true, eberish an ascetic ideal, pursued by the 
few, and Hindu and Muslim ascetics have often 
found that they have much in common, and both 
have often received the veneration of pious ad- 
herents of the rival creed. Bnt the stern I’nritan- 
ism of Islam has set its face rigidly against those 
characteristics of Hindu conduct which are set 
forth in the Kamasastras and illustrated on snch 
Hindu temples a« have escaped the iconoclastic 
wrath of outraged Muslim sentiment. This au- 
sterity of Muslini morals runs through the whole 
of their social life, and lends to their outward 
liearing an a-jicct of dignity and self-respect snch 
as springs from a constant recognition of moral 
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obligation ; at the same time it relegates women 
to the seclusion of the zenana, depriving social 
intercourse of the charm of their society, and 
deprecates amusements that other countries find 
harmless, such as dancing and card-playing. This 
moral fervour is capable of producing such types 
as that of the judge who cut himself oft" from all 
human associations lest his judgment might he 
influenced hy consideration for a friend, the hard- 
worked administrative officer who gave away the 
whole of his oflScial salary in charity, and the 
scholar who repented in hitter tears because he had 
made a profit out of the sale of a work on religion. 
The moral sanction is sought in religion, and moral 
precepts are based on the Qur’an, the traditions, 
and the works of authoritative theologians ; maxims 
of conduct are also frequently quoted from the 
poets and Sufi writers. Treatises on ethics, such as 
Akhlaq-i-Nasin, Akklaq-i-Mulmni, etc., are read 
by the learned, and similar works — e.g., Akhlaq- 
i-JahAngiri — were compiled in India, but acquaint- 
ance with them has been too restricted for them to 
have exercised much influence on the general moral 
consciousness of the Indian Musalmans. This 
legal and didactic view of ethics may at times 
degenerate into formalism, and a low level of moral 
achievement may subsist side by side with fervid 
professions of piety ; but the tendency of modern 
Muslim society in India is towards a more distinc- 
tively ethical basis for conduct and less dependence 
upon religious authority. 

Within the narrow limits of this article it has 
not been possible to do more than briefly indicate 
some of the main characteristics of Islam in India. 
See, further. Missions (Muhammadan), Sects 
(Muhammadan). 

Literatuse. — N o comprehensive work has yet been written 
on the reliifion and ethics of the Indian Muhammadans. The 
reader will find articles bearing on these subjects in such 
periodicals as JASB (Calcutta^ 1832ff.); CdCsutta Review 
(Calcutta, 1844 ff.) ; Journal of the Moslem Institute (Calcutta, 
1905ft.); Berne du monde musulman (Paris, 1906ff.); JEI 
(Leyden, 1908ff.) For the bPi!‘.''rrarhv rf hi»tor;e.-J wcrks 'ee 
The Sistory of J h lilt ‘ 1 / foiohif Urovn Ihsi'/rti'ins ; the 
medan Period, < .1. !r ii Un iHn i( M. Kl'mt i" Jolin 
Dowson, London, 1867-77. A vast amount of material is to be 
found scattere«l C'*"..‘.;l . :( 11, -iT ■' il i-ublications of the 
Government of 1 ! : ; .'vr n , I-' Campbell, /mfar- 
Catalogue of Jir.'.ti, e, :/ in the Library, 

British Museum, do. 1900. Among separate works may be 
mentioned : J. H. Garcin de Tassy, MSmoire sur les parti- 
cularites de la religion muitulmane dans Vlnde^, Paris, 1869 ; 
Mrs. Meer Hassan All, Observations on the MussrUmauns of 
India, London, 1832 ; W. W. Hunter, The Indian Musalmans, 
do. 1871; Jaffur Shurreef, Qanoon-e-Islam, or the Customs of 
the Mus^mansof India, tr. 6. A. HerklotsS, Madras, 1863; 
Syed Ameer All, The Spirit of Islam, or the Life and TeoMi- 
ings of Mohammed 2, London, 1896; S. fChuda Bukhsb, Essays 
Indian and Islamic, do. 1912. A more detailed bibliography 
win be found in the present writer's art. ‘ India ' in El. 

T. W. Arnold. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in Persia). — Islam 
began in Persia very early. Within a year of 
Muhammad’s death the Muslim armies came into 
collision with the Persian power, and the conflict 
lasted for thirty years, extending from the Tigris 
to the Oxus. The last Zoroastrian dynasty was 
overthrown in A.D. 750 in the region south of the 
Caspian. The conversion to Islam was a slower 
process, and the disappearance of Zoroastrianism 
was gradual. The intellectual life of Islam was 
very soon enriched by Persian scholars. It is sig- 
nificant that after the Arab conquest Nestorian 
missions were successfully prosecuted among Iran- 
ians described as pagans.* Still, Islam was identi- 
fied with a foreign inv'asion — a fact that influenced 
subsequent histoiy. 

The cause of 'All gained adherents in Persia from 
the first, perhaps because Qnsain married a Sasan- 
ian princess. In the Umayyad period revolts were 
frequent, many of them Kharijite in origin. The 

t W. A. Shedd, Islam and Orierdal Churches, Philadelphia, 
1904, p. 163 f. 
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'Abhasid conspiracy was begun in Persia ; Abu 
Muslim, the chief conspirator, was a Persian ; and 
the battle of the Zab, which decided the contest, 
wasfought on the border of Iran. Although revolts 
were common, the authority of the 'Abbasids was 
generally recognized hy the ruling dynasties in 
Persia, few of which were Shiite. The most de- 
termined and powerful attempt to establish Shiite 
Islam was that of the Isma'ilians, or Assassins 
(q.v.). Persia was the greatest sufferer of all in 
the ruin WTOught by the heathen Mongols, and 
Islam seemed about to perish ; Timur w-as a Sun- 
nite Muslim, but he had mercy on none. With 
the rise of Safawi kings (A.D. 1500) Shiite Islam 
of the Twelve was estamished as the State religion 
— a position challenged since only by the audacious 
Nadir (t 1747), who proposed to make Shfite Islam 
a fifth sect co-ordinate with the four recognized 
divisions of Sunnite Islam. The paper constitu- 
tion of modem Persia recognizes Shiite I.slam as 
the religion of the realm. 

The inner development of Shi ite Islam has never 
been adequately described. From the first many 
Persians refused to believe that the cycle of revela- 
tion had closed with Muhammad, and the deifi- 
cation of 'All seems to have begun even before 
his death.* This mystical belief in a continuous 
revelation and a divine presence, different in kind 
from anything found in the Qur’an, developed into 
the doctrine of the imdmat (ef. art. Incarnation 
[Muslim]). In the process of the elaboration of 
this doctrine sects were formed, the most remark- 
able being that of the Isma'ilians, which, strangely, 
has left scarcely a trace in modern Persia. The 
cult of 'Allt,and especially of (Jusain in the cele- 
bration of 'Ashura (the 10th of Mu(iarram), is still 
in process of growth. Another line of theological 
development has been Sufiism, the great names in 
which are Persian (though not all Shfite), and 
which has greater influence to-day in Persia than 
in any other land. Important events in recent 
Shfite Islam have been the growth of Sbaikhiism, 
the birth of Bahaism, and the attempt to join 
Western constitutional government to Islam. 

The influence of Persia in Islam is a larger sub- 
ject than Islam in Persia. Traces of Zoroastrian 
influence are to be found in the Qur’an, and still 
more in the developed Muslim theology. 

‘ inie victory of the Abbasids was, in a sense, a conquest of 
the Arabs by the Persians . . . the battles of al-Qadisiya and 
Nabawand were avenged ; Persian ideas and Persian religion 
began slowly to work on the faith of Muhammad,’ 2 
What Islam owes to Persian Sunnites in formal 
theology, as well as to the dervish orders and Sufi- 
isra, may be indicated by mentioning the names of 
al-{jhazall, 'Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, and Jalal al- 
Dln Kami {qq.v.). 

Modem Persia is the resultant of the interaction 
of complex forces through a long period, and religi- 
ously it is far from homogeneous in character. 
Sunnites number a million or more. The majority 
qf these are Kurds, some are Arabs, some Turks in 
Adharbaijan, and some are Persians in the Gulf 
region. Among them the most numerous sect is 
the Shaffite. Shiites are believers in the Twelve 
Imams. Sects that are numerous and wide-spread 
enough to merit atteution are the Mutashari's, the 
Shaikhis, and the Zahabis. Other sects that should 
be mentioned are the 'Ali lUahis and the Bahais. 
Sufiism, influential as it is, cannot be regarded as 
a separate sect. The dervishes are an institution 
that cannot he neglected (cf. art. Der\tsh). The 
following figures are given as an approximation : 
Sunnites, 1,000,000; Shiites, Persians, Lurs, etc., 
5,000,000 ; Tatars, 2,000,000 ; 'All Illahis, 300,000 ; 
Bahais, 100,000. 

1 Browne, LiUrary Hilary of Per$ia, i. ItO. 

2 D. B. Macdonald, Development of MiuUm Theolont.,, Juris- 
prudence, and Cimstitutionat Theory, London, 1903, p. 133. 
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Even among the Simnites (especially the Kurds) 
religion centres much in the cult of the Shaikhs, 
who are credited with miraculous powers. Many 
of these are connected with the dervish orders, 
especially the Naqshbandls. 

The great religious principle of the Shi'ites is 
the veneration of the family of ' Ali and the doctrine 
of the iiiiamat. While every community numbers 
its hajjis, the 'great shrine for pilgrimage of the 
living and burial of the dead is Karbala, which, 
moreover, is the place of religious authority, the 
seat of the chief mujtahids, and the centre of 
theological education and learning. In every city 
there is a madrasah (college), but an ambitious 
student completes his training at Karbala, or at 
one of the neighbouring shrines that share in its 
importance. The uniri^g power of such a centre 
is very important. The other shrine of importance 
is Mashad. For the mass of the people the great 
religious observance is the commemoration of the 
battle of Karbala on the 10th of Muharram and 
preceding days. On the spectacular side it is the 
carnival of the populace, and the timid disapproval 
of the educated is unavailing to check continual 
increase of the excesses of grief in cutting the head 
and beating the breast. Regular passion-plays are 
uncommon (cf. art. Drama [Persian]). Preaching 
has an important place in the mosque life, and the 

g -eat topic for sermons is the life of the Imams. 

hadir Bairam (when Muhammad is supposed to 
have designated 'Ali as his successor) is at least 
equal to Qurban Bairam in popular estimation. 
The hadith (traditions) deal with the sayings and 
doings of the Imams as well as of the Prophet, the 
most popular collections being those of Mnlla 
Baqir Majlisi of Isfahan, made three hundred 
years ago. The expectation of the reappearance 
of the Twelfth Imam as al-Mahdi is general. 
The Sayyids rival the mullds in authonty and 
claim the fifth of field and herd. So fat the 
description applies to all Shl'ite sects. 

The Mutasharfs, who are by far the most 
numerous sect, regard the mujtahids as the only 
representative of the Qa’im, or hidden Imam, and 
only inasmuch as they interpret the shariah (canon 
law). They are conservatives and traditionalists. 
The Shaikhis, Zahabis, and minor sects hold that ! 
there is always a representative of the Imam, who 
possesses in some degree his divine authority. 
They difier as to who that representative is, and in 
other matters. The Shaikhis are the intellectual 
mystics, interpreting, e.g., the miry (Muhammad’s 
ascent to heaven, deduced from Qur’an, xvii. 1) 
in a .spiritual way. Zahabis resemble the dervishes 
in ascetic practices and in tlie use of the dhikr, 
both lafzi and qalbi (spoken and silent). 

'All Iliahis and Bahais, widely difi'erent in other 
respects, may be classed together as being Muslim 
in only a modified sense. The former recognize 
none of the Iimims except 'Ali, care nothing for 
the shariah, pay no attention to Ramadan or the 
prayers, and have their own yearly feast, in con- 
nexion with which a common religious meal is 
eaten. Among Shi'ites they conform more or less, 
but in private they claim that they are not Shiite. 
They Ixslieve in an incarnation, but it is not very 
clear whether the connexion with 'Ali is not a 
blind. They call themselves Ahl-i IJaqiqahC people 
of the Truth ’). In practical life the reverence paid 
to the Sayyids, or plrs, is great. Their religious 
centre, where the head of the sect lives, is near 
Kirmanshah. They are numerous both north and 
south, among Kurd.-?, Turks, and Persians, and 
especially in the villages and among the nomads, 
and are found in smaller numbers in the cities. 
The Bahais are too well known to require descrip- 
tion. For them Muhammad and the short ah are 
superseded. They are found in the cities and 


among the more educated classes, less often in the 
villages, and not at all among the nomads. They 
are increasing. Though only a fraction of the less 
numerous classes of society, their influence is not 
to he measured by their numbers. The Azalis are 
practically extinct, and the Bahais, with insig- 
nificant exceptions, follow 'Ahbas EfendL Both 
these sects practise taqiyyah, or religious decep- 
tion. 

The Sufis (or 'Arifs, ‘yvoKTriKoi’) are the philo- 
sophical and intellectual devotees of religion, be- 
longing, it may he, to some sect, but not often to 
the Mutashari's. Among them are many dervishes. 
They usually recognize some one as their guide 
(murshid). The most popular poets among them 
are JalM al-Din, Sham-s-i-Tabriz, Farid al-Din 
'Attar, and Bafiz. Dervishes in Persia are loosely 
organized, and monasteries are almost unknown. 
Many dervishes will claim to be khaksari ( ‘ abject,’ 
‘humble’), others to be followers of Shah Na'mat- 
Allah or of Safi 'Ali Shah, a saint of recent date. 

The organization of religion is democratic, and 
in the last analysis it is popularity that determines 
rank and authority. The government exercises 
a control by granting titles and recognition, and 
the mullds and mujtahids, both as authorized ex- 
pounders of the shariah and as popular leaders, 
influence government. They are from the people 
and are susceptible to the influences that affect the 
people. Low birth is no bar to ecclesiastical ad- 
vancement. The dervishes are to some extent 
controlled by the appointment from them of a 
naqjh, or cira head, in each city. Curiously, he 
has charge also of jugglers, mountebanks, snake- 
charmers, etc. 

The influence of religion in moral and social 
matters is not easily estimated. Of course it is 
pervasive. The only education open to most of 
the people is that in the mosque schools. The 
pilgrimages promote intelligence and national 
unity. On the other hand, the shrines are centres 
of vice, the mullds are notorious for venality, the 
shariah is an obstacle to progress, and religious 
teaching often makes wrongdoing easy rather than 
difficult. It may be doubted whether those who 
desire moral or social reform look to religion for 
inspiration and aid. The least religious classes 
are the educated and the nomads. 

An influence at work that must affect the future 
of Islam is the rationalization of religion. It 
takes the form of reducing religion to the minimum 
of doctrine, equalizing all forms of revelation by 
admitting truth in each, but granting finality to 
none. Another tendency is what the Persians call 
tabii (‘naturalistic’), denying all revelation and 
^king an agnostic position on the question of 
God’s existence. Another growing influence is the 
renascence of Turkish literature in the Adharbaijan 
dialect in Tiflis and Baku. The reaction due to 
ffireign dominance is also to be reckoned with. 
The influence of Western civilization is in many 
ways disintegrating. The influence of Christianity 
mediated by commerce, politics and literature and 
missionary eliort must not be forgotten. This had 
its part in Babism and still more in Bahaism 


T 'W worKs cited m the article, see 

k' Pi^aching Of Islam^, London, 19i^- 

E. G. oTo-wn^,Litttrary Eiatory of Persia, 2 vols., do 1902-06 
A \ ear amon^ the l^ersiam, do. 1893. 

W. A. Shedd. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in Syria, Egypt, and 
Mesopotamia).-d. Srii/A.-Syria and pLstine 
formed one of the outlets for the 
superfluous population of Arabia. The invasion of 
the country by the Arabs in the first half of the 
ith cent. A.D. was only one of a series of incursions 
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which had been going on from time immemorial. 
The conquest, which took place in the Caliphate 
of 'Omar, only a year or two after the death of 
Muhammad, occupied a few years (13-15 A.H.), 
and was facilitated by the fact that the people of 
Syria came, to a large extent, both in origin and 
in language, of Semitic stock. The kingdom of 
Ghassan, which, with that of Hlra on the other 
side of the Syrian desert, formed a buffer State 
between the empires of Rome and Persia, was of 
pure Arab blood. When, therefore, the Arabs 
made their inroads into the country, they were 
not invading a foreign people, but rather attacking 
the governing classes only, the representatives of 
the Eastern Roman empire. Moreover, it was 
only a score of years since the Persians had wrested 
the country from the Greeks and held it for ten 
years. The Persian Wars had depleted the ex- 
chequer of Constantinople, and Heraclius had been 
compelled to withdraw the wonted subsidies from 
the frontier tribes — a fact which made them all the 
]e.ss unwilling to throw in their lot with the Arabs. 
When, therefore, 'Omar’s forces entered the country, 
they did not come altogether as invaders, and to 
the indigenous population the issue was not sub- 
jection 80 much as a change of masters; and it 
was not impossible that the new masters might be 
more gentle than the old. 

To the Arabs the conquest of ChaJdasa was 
motived by the lust of plunder, the conquest of 
Egypt was to a large extent a necessity — had it 
been acquired a year or two earlier Medina would 
have been saved from famine — but the conquest of 
Syria was largely a matter of sentiment. Within 
its borders were contained nearly all the holy places 
of Islam. Hud and Salih had ministered to tribes 
within the boundaries of Arabia, but nearly all 
the remaining prophets — Abraham, Solomon, but 
above all Jesus— had lived and died in Palestine. 
Muhammad, too, had visited Syria, once as a 
mere boy, with his uncle Abu Tmib, and again as 
the agent of Khadijah. JerussJem had been the 
goal of his mysterious night-journey, from which 
he had ascended to the Divine Presence, and it w'as 
from Damascus that he had turned away, saying 
that one could not enter Paradise twice. The 
reverence of the Arabs for Jerusalem is shown by 
the fact that it was towards it that the Muslims 
turned in prayer during the first two years after 
the arrival of Muhammad at Medina, and that the 
capitulation of the city in 637 was accepted by the 
Caliph in person. On this occasion ' Omar visited 
most of the sacred places, under the guidance of 
the patriarch Sophronius. He is said to have 
identified the site of Solomon’s temple, and he 
erected a small mosque, probably of wood and clay, 
for the worship of the Muslims. Jerusalem did not 
become the political capital of the province of 
Palestine. For that Ramleh was founded some- 
what later. But the sacred character attributed 
to the ancient city by the Arabs appears in the 
name Bait al-Maqdls (‘holy house ’) by which their 
historians always call it, or in the shortened form 
Al-Quds, by which it is known at the present day. 

The sanctity in the eyes of the Muslims even 
of Jerusalem is, however, surpassed by that of 
Hebron, the home and place of burial of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, with their wives, as well as of 
J oseph. Hence it used to be named Masjid Ibrahim 
(‘Abraham’s mosque ’), but now it is always called 
Al- Khalil (‘the friend’), abbreviated from ‘the 
city of the friend of God.’ Hebron fell into the 
hands of the Crusaders in a.d. 1099 and remained 
so until it was retaken by Saladin in 1187. The 
Crusaders do not seem to have had much scruple 
about entering the sepulchral chambers, but the 
curiosity of the Muslim does not exceed his sense 
of reverence, and one of them mentions -n-ith a 


feeling of the deepest awe that he had conversed 
with one who had with his own eyes seen Abraham. 
At the present day Europeans are not permitted to 
enter the mosque (originally a Crusaders’ church), 
with very rare exceptions, and then only by a 
special firman. 

Under the Umayyads( A.D. 661-750) Syria attainerl 
to the hegemony of all the Arab States, and 
Damascus became the capital of an empire stretch- 
ing from India to Spain. Mu'awiya, the first of 
the line, had been governor of the country under 
the Caliph 'Othman : it was to the Arabs of Syria 
that his dTOasty owed its birth and stability, and 
the Caliphs of the line naturally wished to do all 
in their power to strengthen the position and pre- 
cedency of their adopted country. Hence it was 
that, after the assassination of Mu'awiya pro- 
claimed himself Caliph, not at Medina, which had 
been the political as well as the religious capital 
under the first three Caliphs, but at Jerusalem. 
When, on the death of his son Yazid, the rest of 
the Muslim world did homage to the rival Caliph 
Ibn Zubair in Mecca, it was no doubt in some 
measure owing to the possession of the sacred city 
of Jerusalem and the tombs of the patriarchs at 
Hebron that the Umayyads were stUl able to main- 
tain their position in Syria. And, whilst their 
rival was engaged in rebuilding the holy house 
at Mecca, which their armies had besieged, the 
Umayyad ' Abd al-Malik was building the famous 
Dome of the Rock upon the site of the Temple of 
Solomon, as the inscription, in spite of its mutila- 
tion under the 'Ahbasids, still hears witness ; and 
it was only after the building waa finished, and a 
substitute for the Ka bah had been provided to which 
the pious Muslim might make his pilgrimage, that 
the rival Caliph was crushed and the Muslim world 
once again united under one head. Mu'awiya had 
already wished to remove the pulpit of the Prophet 
at Meaina to his new mosque, hut in deference to 
the religious feelings of the people he refrained from 
doing so. There is no reason to suppose that the 
Umayyad Caliph acted in this matter from merely 
pecuniary motives, because he wished to divert the 
commerce arising out of the pUgrimage to the Hijaz 
into his own coffers ; because, as soon as he was un- 
disputed Caliph, it would not have mattered which 
town became the object of pilgrimage (J. Well- 
hausen, Dasarabische Reich, Berlin, 1902, p. 132 f.). 

The truth is that the Umayyad Caliphs, with the 
exception of the pious 'Omar ii., were not Muslims 
at heart. They sprang from the old aristocracy of 
Mecca, the bitterest opponents of the Prophet, 
who submitted to him only at the last possible 
moment. They did not scruple to attack and 
lunder the city of Medina where he had lived and 
ied, and even to destroy the Ka'bah itself, and 
they had well-nigh exterminated the family of the 
Prophet. They were a purely civil dynasty ruling 
in the name of religion, and they did not care what 
means they used to attain their ends. The great 
bulk of the population of Syria were Christians. 
They were, many of them, well educated, and in 
every way, except in fighting, more useful to the 
dynasty than the Arabs themselves. All the 
cleiks in the government ofiices were Christians, 
and the State archives were written at first in 
Greek. A similar state of things existed in Persia 
and in Egypt. It was only under 'Abd al-Malik 
that the Arabic language began to be used exclus- 
ively, and even then the clerks continued to be 
non-Arabs, Some of the most influential persons 
about the Caliphs were also Christians. John of 
Damascus, as well as his father, held high office 
under these Arab rulers of his native city, and the 
panegyrist of the Umayyads was the Christian 
poet al-Akhtal. Moreover, it was not that these 
Caliphs merely made use of their Christian subject.". 
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whilst ignoring tUeir religious creed. Questions 
of theology seem to have been discussed by the 
two parties in the presence of the more liberal 
Caliphs upon equal terms. Al-Akhtal made no 
attempt to conceal either his religious belief or 
the external emblems of his faith, when he stood 
before 'Abd al-Malik; and John of Damans tyas 
an ardent defender of the use of images in divine 
worship, wherein he stood in opposition not only to 
the Caliph but to the Greek emperor as well. 
Such a state of things could not but react upon 
Muhammadanism itself, and there is little doubt 
that some of the less strict ways of thinking which 
began to prevail were due to this cause. It was to 
condone the delinquencies of the Umayyads that 
the Murjites professed to believe that there was 
no deadly sin for any one who made the profession 
of Islam, or that at any rate the sinner would not 
be punished until the Day of Judgment. Belief 
in divine predestination also began to be modified 
in tlie direction of an admission of free will. This 
tendency towards freedom of thought culminated 
in theMu tazilite movement under the 'Abbasids 
(see Sects [Muhammadan]). Nor was it only on the 
religious side that Christianity moulded Muslim life. 
Ilisham, one of the last and best of the Umayyad 
Caliphs, was a notable agriculturist. His gover- 
nor over 'Iraq was Khalid al-Qasri, who was also 
a farmer on a grand scale. Khalid’s mother vyas 
a Christian, and he built her a chapel beside 
the mosque at Kufa. He employed Christians and 
other non-Muslim peoples in preference to Muslims, 
as he no doubt found them more intelligent and 
capable. In Hisham’s days the doctrine that the 
Qur’an is not eternal, which became the accepted 
creed for a short time under the 'Abbasids, began 
to be professed. The century and more during 
which the Umayyads ruled the Muslim world from 
Damascus was the most glorious in Arabian annals, 
and it is not without significance that it was after 
the last Caliph of the line had removed the capital 
to his native town of Ilarran tliat the dynasty 
fell ami was replaced by that of the 'Abbasids. 

With the fall of the Umayyads the Arabs ceased 
to be the ruling race and Syria became one of the 
provinces of the empire, not specially distinguished 
in the religious aspect from the rest. On the 
break-up of the Caliphate, with its resulting chaos, 
Syria became, with its many holy places, the 
battle-ground of Christianity and Islam. When 
it was prosperous and well-gov^erned, it was gener- 
ally as a dependency of Egypt, under Fatimid, 
Ayyubid, or Mamluk rulers. For the last four 
hundred years it has formed a province of Turkey. 

Euesatcbb. — T here are no reliable reports published officially 
by the government. Much information is obtainable from 
daily and other periodicals appearing in Beirut, mostly edited 
by Christians. See also A. I. S. de Sacy, Exposi de la religion 
des Druzes, Paris, ISitS ; G. Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moderns, London, 1S9<J ; G. W. Chasseand, The Druses of the 
Lebanon, do. 1355 ; C. H. Churchill, Mount Lebanon, do. 
1355; J. Finn, Stirring Times ; Records from Jerusalem Con- 
sular Chronicles, lSoS-56, do. 1S7S ; J. E. Hanauer, Folklore 
of the Holy Land, do. 1910 ; P. G. Baldensperger, ‘The Im- 
movable East,’ in PEF.St, 1903 (p 65 ff.) and foil, years ; R. A. S. 
Macalister and E. W. G. Masterman, ‘ The Modem Inhabi- 
tants of Palestine,’ in PEFSt, l'J04 (p. 150 SE.) and folL yearn. 

B. Egypt. — Since its conquest by the Arabs 
about the year A.D. 640, Egypt has, owing partly 
to its natural wealth and partly to its posses- 
sion of the Azhar University and its frequent 
sovereignty over the holy places, played a leading 
part in the material and spiritual progress of 
Islam, and especially during the last hundred 
years it has outstripiied all other countries in the 
direction of the Europeanizing of the faith. The 
people of Egypt have always been subservient to 
those of another race. At the beginning of the 
7 th cent, they had to endure twelve years of 
Persian domination. After the conquest was 


over, however, the Persians ruled, as they gener- 
ally did, with moderation and tolerance, and, 
when the country was recovered for the Eastern 
empire by the conquests of Heraclius, the change 
of masters was a change for the worse. The 
natural craving of the Egyptian for a strong arm 
on which to lean had shown itself in the sphere of 
theology in their deification of Jesus Christ, which 
was the basis of their whole-hearted attachment 
to the Monophysite doctrine ; when, therefore, 
Heraclius sought, through his instrument Cyrus, 
to force upon them the orthodox formula, and at 
the same time to increase the revenues obtained 
from the taxation of the country, the attempt 
was met by the Copts with dogged resistance, cul- 
minating in the flight of their ^triarch Benjamin. 
It was owing to this prevailing discontent that 
the conquest of the country by the Arabs was a 
comparatively easy matter, accomplished within 
a couple of years, and with not more than a 
handful of troops. 'Amr, who had planned and 
carried out the expedition, became the first 
governor of the country. He at once granted 
religious toleration to the people, whose disputes 
he did not understand ; he restored the Coptic 
patriarch to his office ; and he, at any rate, did 
not increase the burden of taxation. The seat of 
government was removed from Alexandria to the 
fortress of Babylon, close to the modem Cairo, 
around which a town, called Fustat, soon sprang 
up. The southern boundary of the province was 
at Phi!«, the limit of the Christian kingdom of 
Nubia, with which the Arabs concluded a tr^ty. 

The Copts did not at once go over to the faith of 
the conquerors. Probably they believed that the 
occupation would be temporary, as that of the 
Persians had been. Their only motives in becom- 
ing converts to IslSm would nave been those of 
self-interest, for Muslims were not subject to taxa- 
tion. But it was not by any means the interest of 
the Arab that the subject populations should be- 
come converts to the faith, as that would endanger 
the source from which they drew their stipends, and 
lead to the bankruptcy of the government. The 
policy of the Arab rulers, in Egypt as elsewhere, 
was one of non-interference and continuity. The 
administration of the conquered territories was 
carried on, as nearly as possible, as it had been 
under their previous rulers. The Arabs formed a 
ruling class, corresponding as closely as may be to 
the British in India. Their business was, not to 
make converts to their religion, but to maintain 
public order, to see that justice was executed, and 
to collect the revenues. This was pre-eminently 
the case in Egypt, to such an extent that the new- 
comers, professed Unitarians as they were, to whom 
images and pictures were abhorrent, did not 
scruple to take over even the seals of their prede- 
cessors in office, on which was frequently engraved 
the figme of a wolf or other animal — a rather hard 
nut for modem writers of Hebrew history to 
crack. The wise tolerance of the Arabs is shown 
by the fact that not only were their official docu- 
ments written in Greek and Coptic as well as 
in Arabic, but many important positions in the 
government were filled by Chri,stian natives of the 
country. ^ No doubt, complaints of oppression were 
not wanting, hut what oppression there was seems 
to liave been due to the system which the Byzan- 
tines had bequeathed to the Arabs rather than to 
the manner in which the system was carried out 
by the latter, and sometimes the fault lay with the 
native intermediary. 

Once more it fell to 'Amr to become the con- 
queror of Egjpt, this time on behalf of the 
L mayyads, in whose liands it remained for nearly 
a century (A.D. 658-750). The tragic fall of the 
L mayj ad dynasty and the massacre of their house 
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made a deep impression upon the Christian popula- 
tion of Egypt, and it is not without significance 
that it was in Egj'pt that the last of the Umayyad 
Caliphs sought shelter from his enemies. For a 
century the 'Abhasids continued to send Arab 
governors to Egypt, and it was not until the year 
586 that non- Arab, practically independent dynas- 
ties began to be set up in the country. 

Under the two centuries of Arab sway Egypt 
appears to have enjoyed a period of comparative 
prosperity and good government. The governors 
are no doubt often abused, but generally without 
justice. This is especially the case with Qurrah ibn 
Sharik, who is usually described as an oppressor 
and persecutor, but whom numerous papyri show 
to have been a just, if strict, ruler. Moreover, 
not only was there no religious persecution of the 
Christians by the Arabs, but these had rescued 
the native Jacobite church from the hands of their 
co-religionists, the Greek Malkites, the free-lance 
nature of the Bedawi always leading him to 
support the more heretical aide — a course which 
subserved his own interests also. The Arabs even 
discriminated in the taxation in favour of the 
Jacobites as against the Malkites to such an extent 
that not a few of the latter went over to the native 
church. The Arabs found Egypt in a state of 
feudalism. The people were serfs attached to the 
land, and many of the papyri are taken up with 
the capture of some fugitive who has escaped from 
his own domain. Not the least benefit which 
the Arabs conferred upon the Egyptians was to 
deliver them from their feudal lords, by converting 
these into mere tax-gatherers for the government. 

The purely Arab government under the direct 
sovereignty of the Caliph was followed by a 
succession of dynasties of Turkish origin, the 
Tulunids (A.D. 868-905), whose capital QaWl', 
between Fustat (i.e. h&im fossaHnn) and moiem 
Cairo, was famous for its splendour, and who for a 
quarter of a century ruled Syria as well as Egypt ; 
and, after a brief interval, the Ikhshidids (a.d. 
935-969), who also ruled both Syria and the holy 
cities of the Hijaz, Mecca and Medina. 

The Arabs did not leave behind them much in 
the way of architecture to tell the visitor of their 
occupation of the country. The so-called ‘ mosque 
of 'Amr’ may at least indicate the site on which 
that of the first conqueror of the country was built, 
but the latter was a building of very much more 
modest dimensions than the present spacious place 
of worship, and not a trace of it remains.^ Indeed, 
the ;original Arab town of Fustat, although it 
maintained an independent importance for many 
centuries, is now regarded as merely a part, and 
not the most flourishing part, of its younger sister, 
Cairo. 

The dynasty of Ibn Tulun, on the other hand, 
left many memorials of their supremacy. The 
mosque of Ibn Tulun, said to be an imitation of 
the Ka'bah designed by a Christian architect, but 
with a dome superimposed and a minaret rmmd 
which winds an external staircase resembling that 
of the Church of the Redeemer in Copenhagen, is 
still one of the sights of Cairo. Ibn Tulun’s 
brilliant but unfortunate son also resembled the 
late Khedive Ismail in his devotion to building 
and public works. 

It was, however, under the Fatimids that Egypt 
rose to the height of its greatness. Claiming 
descent from Fatimah, the daughter of the Prophet, 
these sectaries, as they were held to be by the 
orthodox 'Abbasid Caliphs, took their origin, like 
so many other movements, both political and 
religious, in N. Africa, from which they con- 
quered Egypt (A.D. 969-1171). Mu'izz, the fourth 

r See E. K. Corbett, ‘ The Hist, of the Mosque of Amr at Old 
Cairo,' in JRAS xxii. [1S91] 759-SOO. 


of the dynasty, proclaimed himself Caliph, in 
opposition to the 'Abbasid Caliph in Baghdad, and 
founded a new city close to the old capital, which 
he called Al-Qahira (‘the victorious’), the modern 
Cairo. The name bears a curious resemblance in 
sound to that of the ancient Egyptian town of 
Khere-ohe in the same neighbourhood. Like most 
heterodox peoples, the Fatimids were enlightened 
rulers. In spite of famine at home and the in- 
roads of the Carmatians {q.v.) from Syria, they 
quickly consolidated their emphe over all the 
countries bordering upon the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, from Algeria to Syria, the holy cities of 
Arabia also acknowledging their sway. Security 
of life and property led to a great increase of 
population. Commerce was flourishing, and the 
trade of India, which had up till now passed 
through Baghdad, began to flow into Egypt, and 
from this period begins the decadence of the 
'Abbasid capital and the resulting aggrandizement 
of Cairo. 'Aziz, the son of Mu'izz, was especially 
distinguished for his enlightenment and religious 
tolerance. His reign is the culminating point of 
the dynasty, although it was considerably later 
that the prayers were said in the name of the 
Fatimid Caliphs in the 'Abbasid capital itself, but 
only for one year (A.D. 1059). Under Hakim, the 
son and successor of 'Aziz, the free thinking of the 
Fatimid regime ran riot : under the malign in- 
fluence of the Persian Darazi the Caliph pro- 
claimed himself an incarnation of 'Ali, and claimed 
divine honours. He disappeared, but his doctrines 
were propagated in the sect of the Druses (see 
Sects [Christian]). A persecution was also in- 
stituted agaiost both Jews and Christians, in 
spirit not unlike those which the early Christians 
suffered for refusing to acknowledge the deification 
of Domitian and other Roman emperors. 

The most enduring benefit which the Fatimids 
conferred upon Egypt and upon the whole Jfuslim 
world was the founding of the Azhar College. It 
was begun immediately after the conquest of the 
cormtnr, and opened in the year A.D. 972. The 
text of the inscription commemorating the opening 
has been preserved (M. van Berchem, Coip. Inscr. 
Arab., i. [Paris, 1904] 43, no. 20). It received its 
name (‘the fair’) from an epithet of the alleged 
ancestress of the dynasty. Originally built as a 
mosque, it was transformed into a college and 
hospital for the poor by 'Aziz. Under the Fatimids 
the instruction impartM was naturally Shi' ite, but 
of this period httle is known, and by a curious 
irony the college did not attain to full usefulness 
until it came under the rule of Sunni, or orthodox, 
masters. 

The annexation of Egypt by Saladin in the year 
1169 and the consequent supersession of the Fati- 
mid by the Ayyubid dynasty, naturally led to the 
immediate abolition of the Shiite faith of the 
descendants of 'Ali and the establishment of the 
orthodox Sunni profession, not only in the Azhar 
College but throughout Egypt (1171-1250). This 
was the more easy of accomplishment as the 
Egyptian Muslims were always Sunnites at heart, 
and had submitted to the faith of their Fatimid 
rulers only through compulsion or for the sake of 
peace. But, if the Fatimid form of faith vanished 
with their dynasty, they have left behind them 
monuments which show till the present day the 
greatness of their race. In addition to the Azhar 
mosque, the ancient city gates which are shown to 
the tourist date from the Fatimid period, as also 
does the mosque of Hakim, modelled on that of 
Ibn 'Tulun, situated between the Bab Nasr and the 
Bab Futuiu But their best memorial is the city 
of Cairo itself. 

Of the four schools of doctrine which are recog- 
nized as orthodox by the Sunnite Muslims, the one 
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■tt-laeli fiftt prevailed in Egypt was that of Malik 
ibn Anas (t a.d. 804). It is still the accepted rite 
of tlie rest of A. Africa, but in Egypt itself it 
lias been replaced by that of his friend and disciple 
Shah'i, who died in Fustat in the year A.D. 819, 
and wliose tomb is visited still by the pious near 
ihe foot of the Mokattam Hills. AYith a view to 
looting out the Shi'ahdoetrmes andplanting in their 
'tead the orthodox faith, Saladin despoiled the 
Azhar of many of its privileges and endowments, 
and founded in its place a mosque and college 
round the tomb of the Imam Shafi'i (a.d. 1191), at 
the same time instituting missions to the outlying 
districts for the propagation of the true faith. 
The Azhar, however, quickly rose again into 
favour with the great and benevolent, and it is 
from the Ayyuhid rather than from the Fatimid 
period that its career of brilliance and usefulness 
takes it.s beginning. With the coming of the 
Mamlaks(12o0-lol7), who .succeeded the Ayyubids, 
the Elanitite school (called after Abu Ilanifah, t 
in Baghdad, A.D. 767) came into prominence, and 
still more under the Ottoman Turks (from 1517 on). 
Being the least strict of tlie four schools and also 
rlie mo.-t inclined to monarchy, it was naturally 
favoured by the government, whilst the Shafi'ite 
remained the popular school. As for the Bianhali, 
tlie last of the four orthodox schools (founded by 
the fanatical Ibn Ilanhal, 1 855), it has never taken 
liold in Egypt, and its students in the Azhar have 
never been more than a handful at the most. 

-Meantime the Azhar University, which may be 
considered tlie intellectual barometer of Egypt, 
grew in importance and splendour by leaps and 
bounds. In the West the conquests of the Christ- 
ians endin.^' in the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain by lerdinand and Isabella in 1498, and the 
incursions of Jenghiz Khan at the beginning of 
the 13th cent, and of TiniQr Ijenk (Tamerlane) at 
the end of the 14th in tlie East, left Egypt un- 
touched. Tims, when its rivals in Cordova and in 
Baghdad had been swept away, Cairo remained 
the undisputed mistress of Muslim learning and 
culture. Both its professors and students were 
drawn I'roin all parto of the Muslim world, a pre- 
ference even being gi^-en in some cases to those 
who-e homes were most remote. The Muslim man 
of learning is cosmopolitan in his habits ; he visits 
all countries where he may' hope to pick up some 
crumbs of knowledge or obtain a diploma from 
.some world-famous doctor ; and the lame of the 
Azhar and its instructors naturally led many of I 
these travelling students to settle in Cairo, and 
Sometimes to lecture in its college. The best 
known of these is probably the philosopher, 
historian Ibn Khaldun, who was a native of Tunis 
and was given posts in the government not only 
of that country, but also of Fez and Granada. 
He then came to Cairo, where he was given the 
office of qadl of the Malikis. From there he paid 
a visit to Timur Leiik at his camp in Syria, and 
finally died in Cairo in A.D. 1406. 

Bnt, while the Azhar may be considered as hold- 
ing aloft the torch of learning to the w'hole world, 
lioth Muslim and Christian, up to the period of the 
Kenaissance in Europe, it must be confessed that 
after that epoch it became a stronghold of obscur- 
antism. This is evident from the books which 
continued to be studied there. The ancient poetry, 
which is the whole literature of pre-Islamin 
Arabia, Avas unheard of, and even the Asset d''-': 
of the ini.iiitable (farirU were neglected. JJl 
study was theological (including jurisprudence, or 
grainmatical. Even the original texts of the 
Qur’an and the Tr tditions of Bukhan were not 
'tudied so much as commentaries and super-com- 
mentaries upon these. Mathematics, natural 
1 Tr. T. Chenery and F. St^ingass, London, 1S98. 


philosophy, history, and geography were ignored. 
In other words, the Azhar, like the ‘ University ’ of 
Fez, continned to be a mediseval school after the 
Middle Ages had passed away. 

Egypt A\as one of the hist homes of Christian 
momisticism, and this religious tendency of its 
people showed itself also after they had largely 
gone over to Islam. One of the earliest and most 
typical mystics of Egypt is called Dhul-Nun (a 
name of the prophet Jonah, meaning ‘he of the 
fish’), who flourished in the first half of the 9th 
cent. A.D. ; but perhaps the most famous is Ibn 
al-Farid, who is considered the greatest of all the 
poets of the mystics. He Aias born in Cairo in 
1181, and died there in A.D. 1235. He was buried 
on the Mokattam Hills near the tomb-mosque of 
Shafi'i. His principal poem, in 671 lines, has been 
translated by J, von Hammer-Purgstall (Vienna, 
1854). Already under Saladin not only cells and 
monasteries, but even convents (for diiorced wives 
and other women), began to multiply rapidly. 
Busiri (t a.d. 1279), the author of the tamous ‘ Ode 
of the Mantle,’ which is known all over the Mu- 
hammadan world and has been often printed and 
tran.slated into many languages, was, as his name 
implies, of Egyptian origin. 

Although Islam is theoretically a strictly mono- 
thei.stic religion, there is perhaps no faith in which 
the worship of saints plays a larger part. The 
prayer-book of Jazuli, a native of Morocco who 
died in A.D. 1465, consisting of litanies in which 
the Arabian Prophet is a being certainly more 
than human, is used wherever his followers are 
found, and not least in Egypt. The Avhole of 
N. Africa, and indeed the Muslim world gener- 
ally, is honey-combed with secret societies or 
brotherhoods (ikhwan), mostly religions in char- 
acter. They form each an ecelesia in ecclesia. In 
Egypt there are four such orders named after four 
mystic or Sfifl (see SuFliSM) saints of the highest 
rank called ‘poles’ (qutb). The most famous of 
these is the Shaikh'Abd al-Qadir aJ-Jilani (t 1165), 
whose shrine is to this day a place of visitation in 
Baghdad; but the best known locally is A^mad 
al-Badawi, a native of Tunis of the 12th cent., 
whose tomb-mosque is at Tanta, a town of some 
60,000 inhabitants, on the railway line about half- 
Avay between Alexandria and Cairo. A fair is 
held there annually on his saint’s-day, during 
Avhich the population swells to half a million, 
drawn from all the neighbouring countries. It 
resembles a fair elsewhere, shows of all kinds pre- 
dominating over whatever religious motive ever 
existed. In Morocco the four recognized ‘poles’ 
ditt'er from those acknowledged in Egj’pt, and one 
of them, Shadhili, a native of the country (t A.D. 
1253), is also the eponym of one of the more import- 
ant brotherhoods. In these shrines the room con- 
taining the catafalque of the saint is lined with 
banners, rosaries, ostrich eggs, and votive ott'erinvs 
of every description. Where the shrine has fallen 
into mm and consists of four bare walls, rags and 
pieces of cloth are often tied to a neighbouring 
tree. These pious emblems represent the prayerl 
of the faithful to the saint to intercede for them 
in order to obtain some much-desired object re- 
covery from sickness or, often, the birth of a son 
Hie saints tombs, which are such a marked 
feature of the landscape in all Muhammadan 
countries, are the emblems of an ineradicable 
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attempts of the Khedives to transform^it into a 
European State. IMuhammad'-Yli sent the youth 
** ^ educated in Paris from 

■nliich they too often returned imbueii Avith the 
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vices rather than the virtues of Europe. Ismail 
laid down railway and telegraph lines all over the 
country. Under Taufiq slavery largely disap- 
peared, and polygamy is fast becoming a thing of 
the past. From Taufiq also dates the liberty of 
the Egyptian newspaper press, a liberty which has 
been mostly abused. Indeed, the number of news- 
papers printed in Cairo is out of all proportion to 
the number of readers. They are, as might be 
expected, for the most part published in the 
interest of some political propaganda, nationalist 
(which generally means Turkish), conservative, or 
progressive. The best Christian newspapers are 
edited by Syrian immigrants. There are three or 
four journals published by and for women. 

The progressive movement initiated by the 
Khedives naturally reacted on that stronghold of 
conservatism, the Azhar University. Incredible 
as it may appear, the instruction given there con- 
tinued on the same lines as in the 13th century. Tir 
meet present-day needs the Gordon College was 
founds at Khartum, and also a modem university 
in Cairo, but the latter has practically no students. 
Meanwhile the students of the Azhar, who have 
always been more or less inclined to take the law 
into their own hands, in 1909 went out on strike, 
with the result that some concessions were made 
to modern ideas. The last century in Egypt, how- 
ever, can hardly be fairly considered as an example 
of Muhammadan rule, as all the ideas were 
Em'opean, although tlie instruments putting them 
in force were Muslim. 

On the whole, it may be affirmed that Muham- 
madanism in Egypt has, considering the times and 
country, been enlightened and a source of enlighten- 
ment. Even at the period of conquest they did 
not put in force the iconoclastic theory of their 
faith, and under the Mamlaks, and even under the 
Fatimids, stone and metal work are, as may be seen 
by the ^eciraens of the latter in the museum at 
South Kensington, of a very high order. Neither 
was there any scruple about making representa- 
tions of living creatures. Ibn Talan caused two 
plaster lions to be set over one of his gateways. 
Saladin introduced the eagle as an ornament in 
design. On one ewer, of the year a.d. 1232, in 
the British Museum there are over one hundred 
animal figures. It was from the Mamluk artists 
of Egypt and Syria that this art passed into 
Europe. In architecture also the Mamluks ex- 
celled. Nearly all the mosques of Cairo origin- 
ated in their period, and certainly all the finest, not 
tlie least remarkable buildings being those of one 
of the last of the Mamluks, Kait Bey (1468-96); 
yet it is on two of the oldest mosques, those of Ibn 
Tfilun and of Uakim, that are found the supposed 
feginnings of Gothic architecture. IVith tlie com- 
ing of the Turks a period of decadence supervened, 
which was only intensified under the Khedives. 

With regard to their moral qualities it can be said 
that the Muslim rulers of Egypt, with the excep- 
tion of the Caliph 5akim, were not worse than 
Muslim rulers elsewhere ; Saladin and a few other 
masters of the country were admirable rulers. 
The ancient monuments of Egypt still witness to 
the fact that the Arab coaquerors of the country 
were not ruthless fanatics. The Coptic Church was 
not exterminated, as Zoroastrianism practically 
was in Persia, or Protestantism in Christian Spain. 
The native churches in Cairo are more magnifi- 
cent than the mosques. One can only hope that 
the accounts of the persecution, especially under 
^akim, have been exaggerated ; but, even if they 
are literally true, they would not prove that the 
Muslims treated Jews and Christians much worse 
than they treated one another. It is certainly 
remarkable and significant that, at the time of the 
British occupation, the Copts took the side of their 


former masters, thus bringing about an inrush of 
educated Syrian Christians. British writers do 
not give the Copts a very high character, and much 
prefer the Muhammadan in many ways ; but this 
may be the result of ages of subordination. For 
the present, it is more than doubtful whether a 
Coptic government would not be more corrupt 
than the Muhammadan has been. The amuse- 
ments of the people consist in smoking hashish 
{Cannabis Indica), which, being intoxicating, is 
forbidden, watching public dancers, and listening 
to songs and stories. All these are degrading to 
both spectators and performers, and it would be 
well if they could be put down by the govern- 
ment. The great want of Egjrpt, as of all Muslim 
countries, is books of fiction which are at once 
amusing and decent, hut it would take a genera- 
tion or two before a taste for such literature 
could be cultivated in the mind of the youthful 
“Egyptian. 

LrrEaATURE, — ^The most reliable information in regard to 
present.day Egypt is to be obtained from Lord Cromer’s 
Modem Egypt, London, 190S, and from his and his successors’ 
annual Reports to the British Government (1883 ff.), as well as 
those of the Education and other Departments of the Govern- 
ment of Egypt ; see also A M. Milner, English in Egypt, 
London, 1892. Much information is also obtainable from E. 
W. Lane’s notes to his tr. of The Thousand and One Eights, 
London, 1839, and his Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians, do. 1836 ; also Ibrahim Hilmi, Literature of Egypt 
and the Sudan, do. 1886-88; H. Jolowicz, Bibliotheca Aegyp- 
tiaca, Leipzig, 1858-61 ; M. Beiram, Treatise on the Eistoi-y of 
the Azhar, Cairo, 1321 a.h. ; K. VoUers, in Minerva for 1894 
(under ‘Cairo’); M. — on- p— « 

London, 1899 ; Artin ' . . ■ ; , 

Paris, 1890; W. E. . . . ■ ■ . : 

Sinaitic Peninsula,’ i • ■ , 

T. W. Arnold, The . „ . / 

Ohrwalder, Ten Years' Captivity in the Makdi’s Camp, ecL 
F. R. Wingate, do. 1392 ; R. C. Slatin, Fire and Sword »n the 
Sudan, tr. F. R. Wingate, do. 1898. 

O. 3IESOPOTAMIA . — In the first quarter of the 
7th cent. A.D. the Persians had conquered Egypt 
and Syria, and the Eastern Koman empire ivas, 
for the moment, almost limited by the walls of 
Constantinople. By a mighty effort, however, 
Heraclius drove the enemy from his provinces and 
the Persian empire was in its turn completely 
broken. This was the opportunity of the Arabs. 
Cbaldma became an easy prey, and in half a dozen 
years the empire, which under one dynasty and 
another had ivithstood the might of Greece and 
Rome for a millennium, had ceased to he. 

The sudden collapse of Persia is explained by 
Arab writers by the decadent condition of the 
country, the effeminacy of the people, the tyranny 
of the great landowners, and the chaotic state of 
the government when brought face to face with 
the hardy nature and simple habits of the Arabs. 
But equally important is the fact that the popula- 
tion of Chaldsea was itself Arab. The Lakhmid 
kings, whose capital was at Hira, near the ancient 
Kufa and the present Najaf, were, like the 
Ghassanids on the other side of the Syrian desert, 
immigrants from Southern Arabia. Mesopotamia 
itself was peopled by the tribes of Taghlib, lyad, 
and, further to the west, Nimar ; and at Duma, in 
the Jauf, on the route leading from Medina to the 
Euphrates, was settled a branch of Kelb, the tribe 
which so influenced the Umayyads in Syria. All 
these tribes made a profession of Christianity ; hut 
how lightly their religion sat on them is clear 
from the nonchalance with which the tribe of 
Taghlib fell in with 'Omar’s stipulation that they 
should not bring up their children in the Christian 
faith. Accordingly, when the Muslims set out to 
invade Mesopotamia, they met with little opposi- 
tion and with some assistance from these tribes. 
The ties of blood proved stronger than those of 
religion. 

Thus Mesopotamia quickly became a Muham- 
madan country, and, being peopled largely by 
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Arabs of the tribe of Quraish, it rapidly assumed a 
leading place in the Muslim world, and remained j 
for three centuries, even when the political capital 
was Damascus, the intellectual and religious centre 
of Islam. It was generally divided into two 
provinces — Iraq, the southern half, its most 
northerly town being Takrit, and the northern 
portion, Jazira (the Peninsula). Much the more 
important of the two provinces, from the point 
of view of the history of the faith, is 'Iraq. It 
has always been the storm centre of S.W. Asia, 
from which the majority of the great schisms 
and disruptions arose, and it remains to-day the 
seat of the Shi' ah, or party of 'Ali. Even in the 
days of 'Ali himself it produced the Kliawarij (or 
Seceders), whose main principle was to oppose the 
established order of belief and of society, and 
to clamour for a theocracy, by which they really 
meant anarchy and nihilism. Often apparently 
e.xterniinated, tliey continued to be a thoin in the 
side of the recognized Calipliate for many a day. 
Baghdad it.--elf was originally built and fortified 
to protect the person of the Caliph against the 
fanatical Rawandis, a sect of Khurasan (.t.D. 762). 
In the first half of the 9th cent, three of the 
'Abba.sid Caliphs threw in their lot with the 
Mutazilah, or party of freedom of thought, and 
instituted a vigorous persecution of the orthodox 
believers ; and in the second half of the same 
century a servile war broke out in the country to 
the north of the Persian Gulf and continued for 
fifteen years before it wa.s quelled. With the 10th 
cent, the incursions of the terrible Carmatians 
began, who, though originating in Bahrain, quickly 
overspread and devastated Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Egypt (see Carmatians). ileanwhUe the 
Turkish slave-soldiers of the Caliphs had become 
so out of hand that the court was compelled to 
quit Baghdad and establish itself at Samarra, some ' 
seventy-five miles further up the Tigris, and remain 
there for fifty-five years. By the time they re- 
turned the glory had departed from the Caliphate, 
and the supreme pontitf of Islam had become a 
puppet in the lianas of the military power which 
haiipened to be supreme at the moment, until the 
last semblance of authority was swept away by 
the Mongol invasion. 

But, whilst 'Iraq was the principal seat of heresy 
and sedition, it became for that very reason a 
stronghold of orthodoxy and firm government. 
It.s turbulent population required the best brains 
and the strongest arm to keep them in check, and 
their very opinionativeness led to the necessary 
evolution of the particular view which eventually 
became accepted by the civil power. Just as some 
of the Caliphs liked to send their worst governors 
to the holy city of Medina, so some of the best, 
from the point of view of the Caliph, were sent to 
'Iraq. Such governors were, under the Umayyads, 
Ziyfui, half-brother of the Caliph Mu'awiya ; the 
famous, if bloodthirsty, Hajjaj ihn Yusuf, and 
Khalid al-Qasii. 'Iraq, too, produced ^asan al- 
Basri (t 728), a commentator on the Quran and 
collector of traditions about Muhammad, to whom 
the mystics trace their origin ; and Abu’l-^asan al- 
Ash'ari, who at first a Mn'tazilite, ended by 
reducing the faith to a system which was quickly 
acknowledged as orthodox and remains so at the 
present day. 

The twin cities of Basra and Kufa were founded 
immediately after the conquest of Mesopotamia by 
the Arabs (about a.d. 638). They were at first 
cantonments for the Arab garrison stationed in the 
territory conquered by them. These two cities, 
however, quickly lost their military character, and 
became what may Ije called the university towns 
of Islam. They have been well compared to Oxford 
and Cambridge, not only in their mutual rivalry, 


but also in the wide-spread authority which at- 
tached to their dicta. Their scholars laid down 
the principles of Arabic grammar, and decided, or 
at least pronounced upon, the proper reading of 
the text of the Qur’an, those of one city often 
taking the vievr opposed to that advocated by the 
other. Basra especially was the home of free- 
thinking. It was there that the Arab encyclo- 
padists published their tracts, and nowhere could 
the Assemblies of 9ariri (t 1122), with their 
airy use of expressions from the sacred volume, 
have been so fitly written. The Zanj and the 
(iarmatian insurrections, which devastated 'Iraq, 
brought ruin to both towns ; hut, whilst Basra, 
under the enlightened ‘ open door ’ policy of native 
rulers, rose again, and is likely to continue an 
important commercial city, Kufa never recovered. 

One of the most curious facts in connexion with 
the history of Islam in Mesopotamia is the continu. 
ance of idolatrous rites in the midst of the true Faith 
at the city of 5arran. Originally the seat of the 
worship of the moon-god, and best known from its 
mention in the Biblical story of Abraham, this 
city, from the time of Alexander, became a centre 
of Greek civilization. Long after Mesopotamia 
had become a Muslim province, Babylonian magic 
and Greek wisdom, Syrian paganism and Christian 
rites, all combined .into one system of religion, 
continued to flourish there. Muslim governors 
were either kept in ignorance of these practices 
or bribed to remain silent regarding them. It 
was only in the year 830 that the Caliph Ma’mun, 
when on an expedition against the Byzantines he 
passed by Harran, was struck by their strange 
garb and long hair. Then for the first time their 
existence became known to the central govern- 
ment. They were offered the alternatives of 
Islam— one of the tolerated sects or the sword. 
After some delay they declared that they were 
the Christians ect of the Sabians to whom tolera- 
tion is granted in the Qur’an. No doubt the 
Caliph was only too glad to let them be, as they 
were one of the chief means of introducing Greek 
learning into Islam. They produced many writers 
and translators, of whom perhaps the best known 
is Tabit ibn Qurrah (t 901). 

The'Abbasid was essentially a Persian dynasty. 
The cause had its beginnings in Khurasan. One 
Caliph even wished to make the capital there. 
But the claims of the AVest were still too gr eat for 
that, and so 'Iraq, the meeting-point of Semite 
and Persian, became and remained the seat of 
government. Baghdad was founded by Mansur in 
the year 762, and quickly eclipsed in grandeur 
all the other cities of the empire. Originally built 
on the west bank of the Tigris, the government 
offices and residence of the Caliph were later re- 
moved to the east. The insubordination of the 
Turkish guards at one time necessitated the with- 
drawal of the court to the small tot\-n of Samarra 
further up the river. There it remained for over 
half a century (836-892). During this and the 
subsequent period nearly all the'Abbasid CaJipljs 
came to a violent end at the hands of their own 
praetorian-s. Order was somewhat restored when 
the temporal power of the Caliphs was taken over 
by the Buwaihids (A.D. 945). These princes were, 
however, Shiites, whereas the population of 
Baghdad were Sunnites. Thus religious strife was 
added to civil, and was arrested only on the 
coming of the Seljuqs (a.d. 1055). Mesopotamia 
had been split up under innumerable petty chief- 
tains, but now all Asia from Egypt to Afghanistan 
ruler. The proclamation of 
the Fatimid Caliph in Baghdad in A.D. 1058 ■was 
merely a passing incident, and did not stay the 
march of events. The Buwaihids had already re- 
stored the old royal palace of the Khnld and 
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turned it into a hospital, and now under the 
Seljuqs many colleges sprang up in Baghdad. 
Their famous Wazir Nizam id-Mulk, among his 
other benefactions, founded the college named 
after him the Nizamiya, which continued to be 
the principal college in Baghdad, until it was 
replaced by that of the second last of the Caliphs, 
Mustansir (A.D. 1226-42). Meantime the com- 
mercial importance of Baghdad had passed away 
at the same time as the temporal power of the 
Caliphs, and it was not the spiritual head of Islam, 
but the Seljuq Sultans, and later Saladin, that 
proved the chief obstacle to the crusader. 

After the fall of Baghdad and the extinction of 
the Caliphate by the Mongols, Mesopotamia came 
under the sway of Persia until these were driven 
back by the Ottoman Turks, who have held it for 
the last four hundred years. Thus the old rivalry 
of Constantinople and Iran has been revived, 
with the added bitterness of the hatred of Shi' ah 
and Sunnah. To the Persian Muslim Mesopotamia 
is the most sacred country upon earth, holding as 
it does the dust of'Ali and his son ^iisain. 'All 
was assassinated in Kufa in A.D. 661, but it 
was not until 791 that the place of his burial 
was discovered by Harun al-RashId, and even the 
authority for this statement is much later. To 
'All were quickly attributed superhuman qualities, 
until he came not merely to be regarded as not 
inferior to the Prophet himself, but even to occupy 
the place of the second person in the Christian 
Trinity. Najaf or Mashhad 'Ali (‘'Ali’s shrine’), 
some ronr miles to the west of Kufa, and Karbala, 
the scene of the battle in which pusain and 
most of his family perished in A.D. 680, some 
fifteen miles to the north of Najaf, are held, by 
the Persian protagonists of the divine right of 
Caliphs, to surpass in sacredness Medina itself, 
whilst to the Turk, who now rules the land, as to 
some of the 'Abbasid Caliphs, this devotion is 
nothing less than idolatry. 

Mesopotamia, like N. Africa, has always been 
and atUl remains a forcing-house for religious fan- 
aticism. In the strife of sects this fair province, 
one of the richest in the world, has almost gone 
out of cultivation. There is some prosit, how- 
ever, that with the construction of the Euphrates 
valley railway and the annexation of Basra, the 
efibrts to repair the system of canals, which were 
recently begun under W. VYillcocks, will have the 
effect of restoring the country to what it was 
under its Sasanid and Arabian rulers. 

LirKRATTma. — Xhere are do reliable official reports. J. B. 
Fraser, Mestypotamia and Assyria, Edinborgb, 1842 ; Jnstin 
Perkios, Eight Years in Persia, Andover, 1843; F. R. 
Chesney, Survey of Euphrates and Tigris, London, 1850 ; 
V. Cninet, La Turguie d’Asie, Paris, 1890; E. Sacban, Am 
Euphrat und Tigris, Leiprig, 1900 ; M. von Oppenbeim, Vom 
Mittelmeer sum persischen Golf, Berlin, 1900; G. Le Strange, 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, CSunbridge, 1905, pp. 1-126 ; 
R. P. A. Dozy and M. J. de Goeje, * Nouveaux Documents poor 
l'4tude de la religion des Harraniens,* in Aetes du vie CangrSs 
intemat. des orientalistes, Leyden, 18^, ii. 281 1. 

T. H. Weib. 

MUHAMMADANISM (in Turkey).— i. Sta- 
tistics. — Statistics relating to Turkish conditions 
have hitherto been of very limited value, and in 
the circumstances of to-day it is virtually impos- 
sible to obtain them. The most recent computa- 
tions will be found in Die Welt des Islanis, l. i. 
[Berlin, 1913] 32, with which should be compared 
‘ L’Islam en Bulgarie et dans la Roumelie orientale,’ 
in Revue du monde musulman,^ v. [1908] 482. It 
is unquestionable, however, that the decline of 
Islam in the Balkan Peninsula proceeds swiftly, 
and the rapidity with which the numerical decrease 
of a Muslim population may take place under 
Christian rule can be estimated from the data re- 
lating to Thessaly given by Franchet d’Esperey 
1 Hereafter cited as RJ13I. 


in RMM xiii. [1911] 87 ; thus, while in 1881 the 
330,000 inhabitants of that district included 50,000 
Muslims, in the present jwpulation of 381,000 there 
are only 3000. This shrinlrage in numbers can be 
traced, though not in the same degree, also in 
Cyprus, Crete, Bulgaria, and Bosnia. It would 
seem to be doubtful, indeed, if the number of 
Muslims in the entire peninsula, even including 
such as are no longer Turkish subjects, would now 
amount to 3,000,000. As an offset, it is likely 
enough that there has been an increase in Anatolia. 
In the Muslim population of Asia Minor those of 
Turkish blood number about 11,000,000. 

2. Development. — It is a manifest fact that the 
Turks as a people have not played so important a 
part in the formation of doctrine as in the popular 
religion. The share which they have had in the 
later development of Islam cannot as yet be deter- 
mined, since the necessary scientific investigations 
have not so far been made. Nor has the protracted 
struggle which Sunnite orthodoxy has h^ to wage 
in Turkey with the Shfite faction and v.arious sec- 
tarian movements been as yet examined in detail. 
On the other hand, the innovations introduced 
during the last century as a result of European influ- 
ence have been in a measure exhaustively studied. 
While it is true that many of the proposed im- 
provements were but imperfectly carried out, or 
were not carried out at all, they nevertheless form 
the most significant effort made in recent times to 
modernize Islam. At the outset they were osten- 
sibly to be put in practice in the spirit of Islam, 
but in many case.s, as a matter of fact, they ran 
counter to it. We are here concerned only with 
the reforms which come into conflict with the pro- 
visions of the ahartah, or Muhammadan law, and 
thus bear upon Islam as a religion. Besides a 
number of laws and regulations of the most diverse 
types there were in particular two decrees issued 
by the Sultan which, promulgated in a peculiarly 
impressive form, may be regarded as the pivots of 
mwiern Turkish life. These were respectively the 
ffatt-i-sharif of Gulhanah, issued on 5th Nov. 1839, 
and the ^att-i-humayun, 18th Feb. 1856 — both be- 
longing, therefore, to the administration of'Abd al- 
Majid. While the former made prom ise, in a merely 
general way, of sundry reforms which should be in 
harmony with the spirit of the shariah, the latter 
pledged the government to various changes in 
certain ordinances laid down by that legal system. 
These changes related to the legal oath and the 
military service of Christians, and to the abolition 
of the capital penalty for apostasy from Islam. 
In connexion with these points a new penal code 
was issued, and the suppression of slavery resolved 
upon, in 1858.1 

None of these reforms sprang from the will of 
the Turkish people themsmves; on the contrary, 
they were effected at the instigation of the Euro- 
pean Powers, especially of Great Britain, and were 
introduced only after long temporizing on the part 
of the higher governing classes in Turkey. When 
the Western Powers had succeeded in saving 
Turkey in the Crimean War, they demanded, as 
an act of gratitude, the abrogation of the ordi- 
nances which could not but be humiliating to the 
Christian mind. They likewise expected that the 
changes would serve to intensify the nationalistic 
consciousness of the non-Muhammadan elements 
in Turkey, and thus provide a barrier to the grow- 

I These laws were published in the Dttstur (Constantinople, 
A.B. 1^9 [a=A.D. 1872], 4 vols. and a supplemental vol., coa- 
nsting of four books (Turicish] ; JY. version in Aristarchi Bey, 
L^giilatwn otioraarutg 7 vols., do. 1873-88). The laws 
since 1903 have appeared in the Ta/finm-i'Waqdy ' ; Fr. version in 
L^gisiation (AtmnanedepuisUT^tablisstment de la constitution^ 
ed. A. Biliotti and Ahmed Sedad, Paris, 1912, i. Other useful 
works are : G. Touiw, Corps de droit ottoman^ Oxford, 1905-06 ; 
E. Engelhardt, Turxuie et le Tanzimat, Paris, 1882-^4 ; F. 
Eichmann, Die Reformen des osman. Reiches, Berlin, 1S58. 
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ing influence of Eus^ia. The Turkibh administra- 
tion was not Hind to the difficulty of the under- 
taking, and to some extent evaded it in a very 
adroit fashion. 

The various points were settled as follows ; 

In order to permit Christians to take oaths as witnesses— a 
privile;.,^e denied to them by the shanah — an entirely new 
judicature, upon which experts had been at work for a number 
of years, was established. In addition to the jurisdiction of 
the shaH'ah, which thenceforward retained its competence only 
in certain cases arising out of the personal status of Muham- 
madans — such as, e g., affairs relating to marriage, alimony, 
diiorce, inheritance, etc. — the malidkuii-i-ni^dmiyah were 
introduced, organized on European models. At these courts, 
instead of the sworn evidence permitted by the sAtrrTuA. docu- 
inentary evidence alone was received as valid, bo that it was 
now possible for a Christian to give his testimony even against 
a Muhammadan. 

The abolition of capital punishment for defection from the 
Muslim faith was conceded in the following terms : * As every 
religion and sect in my empire may practise its form of worship 
with complete freedom, no one shall be obstructed or molested in 
practising the worship of the religion to which he belongs, and 
no one shall be compelled to change his religion or sect'(Fr. 
text, § S). 

Tiie abolition of ^araj (poll-tax) and the introduction of 
1 . ilitary service for non-Muhammadans were effected in name, 
but commutation (baddl’i-askari) was still to be allowed (cf, 
the present writer's art. ‘ Bedel-i-'askeri,’ in El). In reality, 
therefore, the state of affairs remained as it was, the only 
modification being that the term ^ardj was replaced by the 
expression badal-i-askan. It was not till the Revolution of 
I'JOS that military service was actually imposed upon ail 
Turkish subjects quite independently of their religious profes- 
sion— a measure certainly not conduciv'e to the national welfare. 
Similarly, the new penal code was altogether at variance with 
the criminal law of the tsharVah. It was framed by the simple 
process of taking over the French code pinal in 185S, although 
as early as 1839 the ffatt-i-sharlf had promised that such a 
code would be drawn up, and this had in some measure been 
attempted. The new penal law was at length modernized by 
the supplementary decrees of 4th April 1911. The later code, 
however, did not supersede the penal ordinances of the ancient 
sharTah ; on the contrary, the two sets of laws remain in opera- 
tion side by side, and offences can be tried by either (cl. E. 
Xord, Dai tUrkieche Strafgeietzbuch, Berlin, 1912, and A. 
Heidbom, jyroit public et administrati/ de Vempire ottoman, 
i., Vienna, 1909, p. 354). Of the other reforms, reference need 
here he made only to the enactments relating to the slave-trade. 
An irade of 1st Oct. 1854 forbade the buying and selling of 
Georgian slaves ; various ministerial ordinances, dating from 
the years 1868, 1870, 1871, 1879, and 1889, prohibited aB com- 
merce in slaves whatsoever ; since 1392 the trade has been 
regarded as smuggling. From 1890 Turkey has taken part in 
the International Conferences for the suppression of the slave- 
trade in Africa at Brussels. 

While it is true that many of these reforms 
were very imperfectly carried out, or not carried 
out at all, yet their importance should not be under- 
rated. In not a few cases they made a breach in 
the fabric of the sharVah alike in theory and in 
practice. A consistent application of the new 
laws would serve to bring Islam into line with 
modem ideas ; but to what extent this may be 
effected without great religious wars, and how far 
Muslim theology is able and willing to deal with 
the fresh problems involved, the future alone can 
show. Hitherto Muslim theology has tacitly sub- ' 
mitted to the reforms, and has not expressed itself 
openly regarding them. It is only within recent 
years that the aspirations of the young Turks have 
won support among the theologians, but no attempt 
has been made as yet to produce works of import- 
ance in the field of scientific theology. The views 
of this liberal tendency — if we may so call it — in 
theology find expression in the Sirdt-i-Mustaqim, 
a periodical founded immediately after the Revolu- 
tion, and from no. 183 ( 8 th March 1912) continued 
under the name of SahM al-Rashdd (cf. L. Bouvat, 
in RMM XX. [1912] 282-304 ; M. Hartmann, Un- 
poUtische Briefe aus dor lurJcei, Leipzig, 1910, 
p. 137). 

3 . Religious org^inization. — Apart from the 
theological group just referred to, the relipous 
ranks of Islam in Turkey have no liking for inno- 
vation. The name by which the entire class, as 
well as the individual member of it, is known is 
'ulamd (the plnral of 'alim, ‘learn^’). This 
long - established organization, as still existing 


with but little change in its main features, was 
founded in the reign of Sultan Muhammad II., the 
Conqueror (1451-81) (cf. J. von Hanimer-Purgstall, 
Des osmanischen Beichs Stciatsverfassung und 
Staatsverwaltung, pt. ii., Vienna, 1815, p. 373 ft. ; 
W. Gibb, A Hist, of Ottoman Poetry, London, 
1900-09, ii. 394; C. d’Ohsson, Tableau gtniral de 
Vempire othoman, iv. 2, Paris, 1791, p. 482 ffi). At 
its head stands the Shaikh al-Islam, whose office, 
as now constituted, was created for him by Sultan 
Sulairaan I. the Magnificent (1520-66), though the 
title had been conferred by Muhammad l., the 
Conqueror, upon the mufti of Constantinople. In 
consequence of the reforms, and especially the 
creation of the mahakim-i-nizamiyah (see above), 
his authority has suffered a considerable decline ; 
he now controls only the religions schools and the 
shariah. The hoard over which he presides is 
called Bab-i-mashaihaf-i-islamiyah, Bdb-ifatica- 
panahi, or, popularly, She-islumqapum, and con- 
sists of the following departments : 

(a) Administrative boards : (1) 3{ajlis-i-inti])db-i-hukki/am~i- 
shar'), the commission for the selection of spiritual judges ; (2) 
Slajlis-i.imtiti&n, commission for the entrance examination for 
the maktab-i-nuwdb and the mudarrislik, presided over by the 
dars vakili; (3) Maglis-i-masdlih-i-ialabah, commission for the 
affairs of students; (4) Majlis-i-mashdiJi, commission for the 
affairs of the dervish orders; (5) Majlis-imtih-dn-i-qurra, 
commission for examining madrasah students with a_ view 
to their exemption from military service ; (6) Ma‘imurin.i~ 
'ilmiyah tdqa ud sandiqhi, superannuation fund for spiritual 
officials ; (7) board for the administration of the property of 
wards. (6) Judicial boards : (1) Rumili qddi askari, the kadi- 
asker of Rumelia; (2) Andtuli qddi 'askari, the kadiasker of 
Anatolia ; (3) Istdmbul qddi 'askari, the qddl ot Constantinople ; 
(4) J'lamdt ofasi, the office for verdicts ; (6) Majlis tadqiqdt 
skarPah, commission for revisal of the decisions of the shari'ah. 
(c) FatvdJtdnah, office for the legal decisions of the sharHah (cf. 
Heidbom, i. 252 ff.). 

While the standing of the Shaikh al-Islam, as of 
the '■ulamd generally, is now greatly inferior to 
what it once was, their influence among large 
masses of the people is still very considerable, and 
to this day they form a power which cannot safely 
be ignored by the politicians. 

4 . The dervish orders. — Perhaps an even 
greater influence among the people is enjoyed by 
the dervish orders. From the foundation of the 
Ottoman empire they have played a great rdle in 
Asia Minor, as they did to some extent even 
before. As a matter of fact, the gradual Mnslim- 
ization of the Christian elements in Turkey has 
been their work ; in their indift'erence toward the 
existing forms o^ the most 

diverse character . . ■ .■. their midst. 

I Their ideas have come, in course of time, to be 
assimilated to those of the official and national 
religious organization. The order of the highest 
repdte at the present day is the Maulavi, so called 
from the name of its founder, Maulana Jalal al- 
Din Rum! (g.u.), and known in the west as the 
‘dancing dervishes.’ The next in general regard 
are the Rufai— the so-called ‘howling dervishes.’ 
Certain orders which at one time occupied a power- 
ful position— e.y., the Naqshbandl, the Halvati, 
the Qadiri, etc.— have now sunk to a lower level ; 
others, again, have been of late gradually grow- 
ing in prestige— e.y., the Malami (cf. Hartmann 
Index). 

The Baqtashi, an order which at one time 
owing to its close connexion with the Janizaries’ 
held a position of special prominence, sank into 
the background after the suppression of that force 
by Sultan Mahmud in 1826, but have quite recently 
^gnn to display a more active spirit. In Asia 
Minor, and even more decidedly in Albania, this 
order is constantly adding to its strength. By 
reason of its heterodox views it should hardly he 
regarded at belonging to Islam at all, but it 
certainly makes this claim. 


. ,r V-V. — vACdJu wiiiu several recent worts of 

great reliability, eucb as G, Jacob, JBeitraffe zut Kenntnis des 
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Derwischordeiis der BeJctaschis, Berlin, 1908, and Di& Sek- 
tascMjje in ikrem Verhiittnis zu verwandten Ersckeinuztgen, 
Munich, 1909 ; C. Huart, ‘ Les Derviches bektachis,’ in JtMM 
ix, [1909] 235, Textes persans relatifs d la secte dzs HouroOflx, 
Leyden, 1909 ; Byfqy, BektdM sirriy Constantinople, a.h, 1325. 

Of literature relating to the orders there la not much of a 
serviceable kind. J. P. Brown, The Denishes, London, 1868, 
contains many valuable items of information, but must be read 
with extreme caution ; and the same may be said of A. de 
Chatelier, Les Ctmfriries mxisulmanes du Hedjazy Paris, 1887. 

We need not deal here with such sects as the 
Yezidis [g.v.), the JJusairis, the Tahtaji, the Kizil 
Bash iq.v.), etc., which, though professing certain 
Muslim doctrines, cannot now be included under 
Islam. In contrast to the Baqtashi, who, as has 
been said, still claim to rank as Muslims, these 
sects in general renounce the name. As the 
Shi'ites proper have no real standing in Turkey, 
they, too, lie outside the scope of this article. 

S. Superstition and popular religion. — Supersti- 
tion is extremely prevalent among the masses, 
and popular thought exhibits residua of the most 
diverse forms of religion. We find survivals of 
the ancient shamanism of the Turki peoples, as 
well as of Christian and Jewish superstition. This 
interesting side of Turkish Islam has not yet been 
exhaustively dealt with, but there are several 
compilations from which we may glean an adequate 
impression of it. 

Besides a number of shorter papers, as, e.g., F. Schrader, 
*Zum vorderaai.lL u V-” *■*■< s— .)plement to 

AZy 25th Sept, i.- .1. ii: ■ ■ . -■ d mention: 

F. MeszAros, ‘'i." ,t;.. s -r v , * in Keleti 

Szemle, vii. [190 , 'i , r (■ •; . ■ , ‘ Osmanskiya 

skazaniya i legendy,' in Ethnographic RevieWy Moscow, 1912 
(Russ., reviewed by T. Menzel in Der Islaniy iv. [1913] 123, and 
F. Schrader in Osmanischer Lloydy 31 Jan. 1913). 

There is evidence to show, moreover, that the 
worship of saints {avUya) and their places of 
pilgrimage (ziydratgah) has a predominant place 
in Turkish popular belief. A large number of 
these saints can be traced to personages held 
sacred in ancient Byzantium, the names being in 
some cases greatly corrupted— e.y., ‘Toglu Dede’ 
from St. Thekla — and the places of pilgrimage are 
stUl found on the Byzantine sites. 

The religious needs of the common people, and 
more especially of the women, are served bj a 
large mass of devotional literature. The principal 
works of this class are among the oldest literary 
monuments of the Osmanli Turks, and their idiom 
is thus frequently unintelligible to the readers of 
to-day — a fact which, of course, in no way detracts 
from their popularity. Pre-eminent among these 
are the Muhammadiyah and the Ahmadlyahy as 
also the History Junus Imre (ci. Gibb, i. 164, 
389; Hartmann, Index, s.v. ‘ Junus Imre’). For 
the study of Turkish literary history these works 
are all of importance, but their theological value 
is of the slightest, and their contents need not 
further concern us here. Similarly, the 'Ilm-i-hal 
literature requires but the briefest mention ; it 
consists of booklets which, like our modern cate- 
chisms, set forth the leading religious doctrines in 
the form of question and answer. 

LmsaATUM. — ^There is as yet no systematic account of Islam 
in Turkey. Studies’dealing with special aspects of the subject 
have been cited throughout the article in connexion with the 
articular points, and the older literature will be found in them, 
^e numerous works designed for the general public do not fall 
to be mentioned here, but we may name as the best of them 
C. N. £. Eliot, Turkey in Europe^ new ed,, London, 1903. 

F. Giese. 

MUHYi AL-DiN IBN AL-ARABL—Mubyl 

al-dln ibn al- Arab!, the celebrated Muhammadan 
mystic, who is generally known by the name of 
Ibn al-Arabi or Ibn 'Arabi, was liom at Murcia 
in S, Spain in a.d. 1165. Much of his youth 
was spent in Seville, where he devoted himself to 
literary, theological, and mystical studies. After 
visiting Granada and other Spanish towns, as well 
as Tunis, Fez, and Morocco, he set out in 1201 for 
the East by way of Egypt, whence he made the 


pilgrimage to Mecca. He did not return to Spain. 
Many of the remaining years of his life were 
passed in the neighbourhood of Mecca, but he also 
travelled extensively in Babylonia, Asia Minor, 
and Syria, everywhere gaining disciples and 
spreading his doctrines in conversation with high 
and low, while, as behoved a good Muslim in the 
period of the Crusades, he called for repressive 
measures against the Christian population and 
encouraged his fellow-Muhammadans to persevere 
in their faith. He died at Damascus in a.d. 1240. 

Whether we regard the extent of his theosophi- 
cal writings or their influence on the subsequent 
development of Islamic mysticism, Ibn al-'Arabi 
can justly claim the supreme position among Sufi 
authors which posterity has accorded^ to him, and 
which is attested by the title, ‘ al-Shaikh al-Akbar,’ 
conferred on him by the almost unanimous voice 
of those who are best qualified to judge. The list 
of his works drawn up by himself contains 289 
titles (Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Litteratiir, 
i. 442), and some of them are of enormous length. 
The most famous and important is the Fvtuhat al- 
Makkiya (4 vols., Bulaq, 1876, comprising about 
3300 pages). In this, as in many of his works, 
Ibn al-'Arabi professes to communicate mysteries 
revealed to him in ecstatic vision by prophets, 
angels, and even God Himself (a;brief resume of 
part of the contents of the Futdhat will be found 
in H. O. Fleischer and F. Delitzsch, Catalogus 
librorum maniiscr. bibliotheem senator. Lipsiensis, 
Grimma, 1838, pp. 490-495). Another book, of 
smaller compass but eijually celebrated, is tl’.e 
Fnfiig al-IIikam, in which the author discourses 
upon the nature and significance of the divine 
revelations imparted to twenty-seven prophets, 
beginning with Adam and ending with Sluhammad. 
Besides the Futuhdt and the Fusus, both of which 
contain a considerable quantity of verse, his prose 
writings include a mystical commentary on the 
Qur’an, a collection of definitions of Safiistio 
teclmical terms, which has been edited' bj' O. 
Fluegel, (Leipzig, 1845), and a short treatise on 
mystical psychology (Arab, text with Span. tr. by 
Asin Palacios, in Actes du xiif- CongrA internat. 
des orientalistes, iii. 151 f.). He also produced 
several volumes of mystical poems, one of which, 
the Tarjumdn al-ashwdq (ed. wuth Eng. tr. by 
the present writer, London, I9II), has a curious 
history. The erotic style in which it is written 
gave rise to scandal, and in order to refute his 
accusers Ibn al-'Arabi published a second edition 
accompanied by a commentary in which the 
mystical sense of each verse is expiained. Although 
his interpretations are often far-fetched, the poems 
themselves supply evidence that there was no 
ground for the charge brought against liim, plau- 
sible as it might appear to the uninitiated. Tlie 
question of his orthodoxy was keenly disputed, 
and, if many Muslims saw in him a dangerous 
heretic, others had no doubt that he was a great 
saint; but even his admirers recognized that the 
outward sense of his writings was frequently 
ambiguous, and that the study of them should be 
permitted only to mystics of ripe experience. At 
first sight, it seems hard to reconcile Ibn al- 
'Arabl’s extreme conservatism in the sphere of 
religious law with his remarkably bold and fan- 
tastic speculations in the domain of theosophy. 
He belonged to the Zahirite school, which rejects 
opinion, analogy, and authority, and takes its 
stand on the external (zahir)y literal meaning of 
the Qur’an and the trad tions. But, while his 
attitude in regard to legal and ritual practice was 
that of the literalist (zaAiVi), who looks only at the 
outward form, in all matter-s of doctrine and belief 
he was pre-eminently the mystic (bdtinl), who 
fixes his gaze on the inward spirit and seeks to 
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discovei' the reality of which t!ie words and letters 
are a symhol. As I. Goldziher has shown {Die 
Zdhiriten, Leipzig, 1884, p. 179tf.), the two points 
of view are not niutually exclusive. The Zahirite 
practice appealed to many Sufis, who found in it 
an expression of their own dislike for the hair- 
splitting pedantry of the rival scltools of law, 
for the acceptance of external autliority as the 
standard of truth, and for the method of logical 
demonstration as oppjosed to intuitive know- 
ledge. 

Ibn al- Arab!, like other Sufis before and after 
him, endeavours to combine the Ash'arite tlieology 
with philosophical ideas which, in his case, are 
mainly derived from Plotinus and the Neo-Platonic 
circle. Thus he has to deal with two different 
conceptions of God ; (1) the AUah of the Qur’an, 
en<!owed with attributes that are superadded to 
His essence, and (2) the One Being which is devoid 
of every attribute, quality, and relation, and which 
is all that exists. His God retains the attributes 
of Allah, but these are reduced to mere relations, 
having no real e.xistence; hence, although they 
are the archetypes of the sensible world, they do 
not affect the essentia.1 unity of God, in whom all 
contraries are identitied. In his attempt to explain 
how pluiality can proceed from the Simple One, 
Ibu al-'Arahi empioys the same metaphors as 
Plotinus, his favourite illustration being the 
(iiifasion of light. The intelligible world is con- 
stituted by a series of seven realities: (1) God, 
tiie One fesence; (2) the First Intelligence or 
Universal Eeason, which comprises every species 
of divine knowledge and, in Qur’anic language, is 
the Pea that inscribes on the Tablet of Lniversal 
Soul the divine ideas whereof created things are a 
copy; (3) Lniversal Soul; (4) Universal Nature; 
(5) 'Universal Matter; (6) Universal Body; (7) 
Universal Figure. The entire phenomenal uni- 
verse is the manifestation of those realities, which, 
before their manifestation, exist potentially — or, 
as Ibn al-'Arabi sax-, are non-e.xistent— in the 
luminous darkness that hides eternally the essence 
of the Godhead. 3Ianife=tation involves relativity, 
and the relation of the universe to God is that 
of the determined to the Absolute, of the shadow 
to the sun. All e.xistence is constituted by form 
{S'lmh) and spirit {I'ii/i). Form answers to the 
Aiistotelian definition of matter ; it is essenti- 
ally potential and imperfect. Spirit, on the other 
hand, is what Aristotle calls ‘ form,' the principle 
that gives reality and perfection to the forms pro- 
duced by Universal Nature, which take their place 
in the order of existence according to their capacity 
for receiving ami manife-sting the life of the Uni- 
versal Spirit that animates the whole. Of these 
forms the highest is man, who, in virtue of the 
microcosmic function assigned to him by his 
Creator, unites and displays all the divine names 
and attribute-, so that he is the mirror in which 
God beholiis and reveals Himself as He really is. 
This description refers only to the supreme type of 
humanity, ‘the perfect man’ {ccl-insdn alkanil), 
whom Ibn al-'Arabi identifies with Adam as repre- 
senting the cla-s of men — prophets, saints, and 
theosopUists — that pos.-sss a unique knowledge of 
God (Fusn-t al-Ilikitm, ch. i. ; cf. £/, art. ‘al-Insan 
al-Kamii't. Knowledge is a process of reminis- 
cence. In proportion as each particular soul is 
purified, it receives illumination from Universal 
Beason by means of revelation {icahy), and from 
Universal Soul by means of inspiration {ilhdm). 
The organ of this knowledge is the reasonable soul 
(ril-nafi al-nntiqah), which must be distinguished 
from the vital or animal soul {al-ruh al-hayawdni). 
While the former has only an accidental connexion 
with the bcdy and is incapable of sin, the animal 
soul, though not consciously e\il, is naturally 


corrupt, and suffers punishment for sins committed 
in the flesh. 

The system of Ibn al-'Arabi may be described as 
a pantheistic monism. God and the world are two 
correlative and complementary aspects of one 
Absolute Reality : the world could not exist apart 
from God, and, if the world did not exist, God 
could not be manifested and known. The terms 
‘creator’ (al-Eaqq) and ‘creature’ (khalq) are 
logically involved in one another as moments of the 
Absolute Being, not indeed of equal worth — since 
cd-IJaqq is eternal, while khalq is contingent (i.e. 
eternal in the knowledge of God, and originated in 
respect of its manifestation) — but interchangeable 
subjects of predication (cf. L. Massignon, Kitdb 
al-TawoMn, Paris, 1912, p. 139 ft'.). Ibn al-'Arabi 
delights in the daring paradoxes which this line 
of thought suggests to him — e.g., 

* He praises me and I praise Him, 

And He tvorships me and I worship Him. 

In one state I aeknowled;re Hin:, 

But in the objects of sense I dens Him. 

He knows me and I know Him not. 

And I know Him and behold Hini. 

How can He be independent. 

When I help and aid Him'' 

For that cause God t>roi:,;ht me into existence, 

Therefore I know Him and bring Him into existence’ 
(ftGKf, Cairo, 1321 a.B., ch. v. p. 78 )l 

Although the contrary might be inferred from 
some passages of his writings, he makes a distinc- 
tion between the divine and human natures, and 
his pantheism does not lead to the doctrine of 
incarnation {httlitl) or identification {ittikSd). 
Man can never say with Ballaj, ‘ I am God’ (Ana 
’l-Haqq), because, owing to the constitution of his 
mind, ne is unable to think all objects of know- 
ledge simultaneously, as God thinks them ; there- 
fore he is only ‘ a truth ’ (hxqq), not ‘ the Truth ’ 
(al-Haqq), who is the counteroart of the whole 
universe of created things (cf. Massignon, p. 182 f.). 

In view of the scanty attention that Ihn al- 
'Arabi has hitherto received from European 
scholars, it would be impossible to give a detaOed 
account of his doctrines, and premature to make a 
more definite statement concerning the character 
of his theosophy as a whole. Much of it, of course, 
belongs to the common stock of Suflistic specula- 
tion, tat there is also a great deal that appears to 
be original and based upon the immense store of 
his own mystical experiences, wliich he has so 
copiously recorded and analyzed (for his theory of 
ecstasy and the seven degrees of ‘ passing-away ’ 
[/and] which he enumerates, see Asin Palacios, 

‘ La Psicologla segun Mohidln Abenarabi,’in Actes 
du xirZ Cangris internat. des orientalistes, iii. 
125 ff.). Among the twenty -four heretical doc- 
trines attributed to him by Ali al-Qari’ (Risdlah 
ft wahdat al-tmijud, Constantinople, 1294 A.H.) 
the following are noteworthy ; 

(а) That man stands to God in the same relation 
as the pupil of the eye, which is the instrument of 
vision, to the eye ; i.e., man is the means whereby 
God beholds His creation and knows Himself ; and 
that we (mankind) are ourselves the attributes 
with which we endow God — excepting only the 
attribute of necessary and essential being — so that 

‘ when we contemplate Him, we contemplate our- 
selves, and when He contemplates ns. He contem- 
plates Himself’ [Fusiis, ch. i.). Elsewhere Ibn 
al-'-Arabi says; ‘We are the food that sustains 
the being of God, and He is our food ’ — a further 
instance of the way in which he turns the principle 
of logical correlation to pantheistic uses. 

(б) That God is the ‘self’ Cain) of the thino-s 
that He brought into existence, for He is the ‘ sell ’ 
of things in manifestation, though He is not the 

things ill their essences. Therefore Ibn 
Arabi holds that the true mystic, combining the 
doctrines of tanzih and tashbih^ worships God%oth, 
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as absolutely transcendent and as externalized In 
nature (Fums, ch. iii. ). 

(c) That all forms of religious belief are relatively 

true. This follows from the proposition that Goa 
is the ‘self’ of all created things, whether they be 
sensible or intelligible. Every sectary forms some 
notion of God, and in praising the god which he 
has made he praises himself, while at the same 
time he blames the gods of other sects and indi- 
viduals. It would be more wise and just if he 
perceived God in every form and in every belief, 
according to the verse (Qur’an, ii. 109), ‘\^ereso- 
ever ye turn, there is the face, i.e. the reality, of 
Allah ’ chs. x. and xxvii.; cf. Tarjumanal- 

ashwag, Preface, p. vi). 

(d) That, even if the infidels shall remain in hell 
for ever, their torments will ultimately be trans- 
muted into such pleasure as is enjoyed by the 
blessed in paradise. ' Abd al-Karlm al-Jili develops 
this theory in his Insan al-Kamil (see the present 
writer’s article, ‘ A Moslem Philosophy of Religion,’ 
in Musion, 3rd ser. l. i. [1915] 83 tf.). Evidently 
there is no room in Ibn al-'Arabi’s system for the 
Muhammadan scheme of rewards and punishments. 
The fullness of the divine wisdom as manifested in 
creation requires that the spiritual capacities of 
human souls shall be infinitely various, and salva- 
tion and perdition are the effects that correspond 
with the capacity eternally implicit in God’s know- 
ledge of every human soul before its individualiza- 
tion in the material world. Ibn al-'Axabi proceeds 
to argue that, inasmuch as knowledge is a relation 
dependent on the object known, viz. the soul and 
its potential capacity, each individual is responsible 
for the good and evR which are produced by that 
capacity (Fu^tis, ch. v.) ; but in another passage of 
the same work (ch. viii.) he declares that it is a 
more profoundly mystical thought to regard the 
soul as a mode of God, and its recompense as a 
divine illumination (iajalll) in the form of pleasure 
or pain which are felt by (xod Himself. 

(e) That the saints ate superior to the prophets. 
Ibn al- ArabI does not state the doctrine in this 
absolute way. The prophets, he says, may be 
viewed in three aspects : as apostles, they bring a 
religious code to their people ; as prophets, they 
inform them about God in proportion to their own 
knowledge j and, as saints, they pass away in God 
and abide in Him. Saintship is the inward, mysti- 
cal, everlasting element in prophecy. Hence the 
prophet qua saint ranks above the prophet qua 
religious legislator or preacher of divine truth 
[Fusus, ch. xiv.). According to 'All al-Qari’, Ibn 
al- ArabI claimed to be the Seal of the Saints 
(Kkatam al-auliya), as Muhammad is the Seal of 
the Prophets. 

Literature.— The best general siirrey of Ibn aI'*Arabrs 
theosophy is contained in two papers by Asia Palacios — ‘ La 
Psicologia segun 3lohi<lin Abenarabi,' in Actes duxir^ C<mgrH 
internat. des orUntalistes, Algiers, 1905, iii. 79-150, and 
‘ilohidm,’ in Som^naje d Men^iidez y PelayOj Madrid, 1899, ii. 
217-256. The latter volume (pp. 191-216) includes an essay by 
Julian Ribera, ‘Origenes de la filosofia de Balmundo Lulio,' 
which gives much information concerning the life of Ibn aL 
*Arabi and the influence of his ideas upon those of Lull. See 
also A. von Kremer, (Jesch. der Ktrvschexid^n Idem desislams, 
Leipzig, 1 S 68 , p. 102 ff.; C. Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. 
Litteraiur, tVeimar, I89S--1902, i. 441 ff.; R. A. Nicholson, 
Literary History of the Arabs, London, 1907, p. 399 ff. ; D. B. 
Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, do. 1903, p. 261 ff. 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 

MUKTI.— See Moksa. 

MULLA — ilfuffd is a title of varied usage, 
given to officials of difterent ranks, but invari- 
ably to men who have received some degree of 
education in a madrasah, or higher mosque school, 
and hold certificates testifying thereto ; it is also 
a generic term applied to such officials as a class. 

Mulla is a proper pronunciation of the Turkish mevla, the 
Arab, mauld (lit. ‘lord,* ‘master,’ ‘patron’; also ‘slate,’ I 


‘client’ ; any one standing in any sort of fixed relationship to 
another); it is used commonly among the Huhanunadans of 
Turkey, Persia, Russia, India, and their spiritual dependencies. 
In India, however, the form maulavl or mulTd is also used in 
reference to the mullds of the lower grades, below the rank of 
'alim (plutal=*ufamd). The form imvldnd (‘our lord’) is 
applied to the most eminent 'ulama, and also to eminent 
leaders. In Turkish a distinction is farther made by affixing 
instead of prefixing muild to the name of a judge of a higher 
court. In Arabic-speaking countries mulla as a generic term 
is not so frequently used; in the term ‘Mulla of Jerusalem,* 
*of Cairo,’ ‘of Medina,* etc., the reference is to the chief 
justice of the Muhammadan religious court of each city ; wtdle 
shailek, a title of older usage in Muhammadanism, has persisted 
especi^y in application to a religious teacher of authority. 
The term * Mad Mulla ' has sometimes been applied to certain 
fanatical religious leaders in India and the Sudan who, having 
proclaimed themselves the Malidi (j.r.), have led revolts against 
the established government. 

The characteristics of the mullas as a class are 
determined largely by the education which they 
receive. The ranks are recruited normally from 
the lower, less often from the middle, classes. 
Between the ages of eleven and fifteen, having 
passed through the mahtah (‘ elementary school ’), 
students are admitted as softas (‘ undergraduates’) 
to the madrasah (higher mosgne school). The 
curriculum offers training mainly in dialectics, 
theology, and the canon law based on the Qur’an 
and traditions (hadlth) ; it is that of a theological 
seminary of the orthodox type. The Oriental lan- 
guages are also taught, and in previous centuries 
there were mullas who became famous in the field 
of belles-lettres ; hat in more recent times the 
graduates have been only lawyer-theologians. The 
complete curriculum requires at least fifteen, in 
practice generally eighteen, years for fulfilment ; 
hut very few students succeed in completing the 
course and passing the various examinations which 
entitle them to a place in the higher ranks of the 
'nlamd and to appointment to the higher judicial 
and university positions. Owing to the Oriental 
veneration for scholars, as well as to certain privi- 
leges which they enjoy (such as exemption from 
military service, and free, though very simple, food 
and lodgings), many students enter the madrasah 
who are p%sically unable to bear the hardships 
of the student life and mentally unfitted for the 
full curriculum. Accordingly, the majority leave 
the madrasah after from one to five years of study, 
during which any tendency to independent thought 
and investigation has been discouraged and a blind 
devotion to traditional Muhammadanism has been 
made the fixed principle of life. At the end of 
each year’s work or tlie completion of each pro- 
fessor’s course, the student receives a certificate 
testifjring to his fitness to hold some position 
demanding that amount of learning. Leaving the 
madrasah, he is now in the mulla class, and 
receives the support of that class in the appoint- 
ment to some minor office, generally in some village 
or small town in the provinces. He may become 
an imam, ‘ leader in prayer’ (though this office is 
not reserved exclusively for the mulla class), or a 
teacher in a primary school (and the incapacity of 
such teachers in the Orient is proverbial), or a 
lecturer in some small madrasah, or even a judge 
of one of the minor courts. It is the mulla as pro- 
vincial mosque preacher who is regauled as typical 
of the class. Once in office, the mullci is sure of 
a position for life, though he may he transferred 
from one school or mosque to another. 

Without any fixed organization, the mullas 
nevertheless form almost a caste ; tho\’ are dis- 
tinguished by the large turban and the llowing robe, 
though neither is prescribed. In intluenoe over 
the masses and in devotion to formal religion, the 
mulla class has often been likened to a priesthood 
— a comparison which faOs in accuracy only in so 
far as the mulla receives no special consecration 
to office, does not in any way replace the individual 
I in offering prayer or sacrifice, cannot grant absolu- 
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tion, and performs no necessary part in the rites 
connected with birth, eircunieision, marriage, or 
death. But, in being the teacher of these rights 
and duties and the accepted adviser in questions 
of faith as vrell a.s of daily life, the mnllfj considers 
himself in a position above that of the other 
Oriental clergy — whose equal at least he generally 
is in learning and whose superior he is in the per- 
suasive powers of his dialectics. 

In their conservative and reactionary tendencies 
the mullds have generally given their support to 
the absolutism of temporm authorities — in Turkey 
e.specially to the Sultan as head of both the Church 
and the State — and they have opposed the intio- 
duction of Western culture as encouraging religious 
inditierentism and ceremonial laxity, and as sub- 
stituting rationalism for their own fatalism. In 
Persia, however, where the Shi'itic form of Mnham- 
madanism prevails, and where, consequently, the 
temporal ruler is not regarded as the head of the 
Church, the mullds often exercise their popular 
power against the State authority, matching the 
despotism of the latter with their oivn extreme 
fanaticism. There the house of the mulld, like 
inosqnes and shrines in all Muhammadan lands, is 
an inviolable place of refuge ; and Persian mullets 
have often been charged with harbouring outlaws, 
whose services they have then used in furthering 
their own designs. The power of the mullds is 
sometimes checked to a certain extent liy that of 
the dervish oider.s, and in Turkey, India, and 
Egypt by the secular courts instituted in more 
recent times to administer the so-called 'urf (‘cus- 
tomary law ’). 

The mullds in general, being sincere in their 
devotion to their calling, are seldom guilty of in- 
fractions of the moral law ; indeed, they have 
generally been held to contrast favourably with the 
lower priesthood of other faiths. Moral probity is 
less marked among the Persian mullds, however, 
who, at heart mote devoted to Persian poetry than 


to Muhammadan theology, hold their own functions 
in light esteem. In one respect, too, the mullds 
everywhere, especially those who fill the office of 
minor judge, are not al>o\ e reproach ; inasmuch as 
the stipend furnished by the mosque endowments, 
and official salaries in general, are very small, the 
practice of usury and acceptance of bribes is fre- 
quent — ^an abuse which early Muhammadanism 
attempted to avoid by the principle that religious 
teachers should always have some other means of 
gaming a livelihood. 

Despite the reactionary tendencies and the cor- 
ruptibility generally ascribed to the mulld, the 
history of Muhammadanism contains the names 
of many mullds conspicuous for nobility of char- 
acter and devotion to absolute justice, who have 
risked their lives to rebuke the corruption and 
tyranny of rulers. To-day, too, the number of 
clear-headed, honest leaders among the Turkish, 
Arabic, and Indian 'ulamd is steadily increasing ; 
not a few softas have been sent from Turkey to 
receive part of their education in Europe ; in India 
the mrdms have sometimes warmly advocated the 
innovations of tlie English ; and everywhere in 
the larger cities subjected to European influence 
the traditional type of mulld is being combated by 
advanced Muhammadans who, even when they are 
rationalists, at the same time deny that they are 
guilty of any defection from the fundamental 
principles of Muhammadanism ; and fatalism is 
often taught, practically if not logically, as a doc- 
trine which induces fortitude in bearing the acci- 
dents and misfortunes of life, without permitting 
the cessation of rigliteous endeavour in any cause 
as long as Allah "has not shown, bv making its 
failure a fait accompli, that His will and decree 
are oppose thereto. 

Litbsatom. — A. Vambery, WeUem Culture in Eastern 
Lands, New York, 1906 ; W. G. Palgrave, Essays on Eastern 
Questions, London, 1872 ; T. P. Hughes, Jiotes on Uuham- 
medanistrd, do. 1875-73. "W. POPPEE. 
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‘SUB CORONA.’ Sermons by Principals G. A. Smith, Denney, Iverach, 
STEw.tRT ; Professors W. P. Paterson, Stalker, Cooper, Curtis, Cairns, 
JIacEvven, McFauyen, Mackintosh, Milligan, Sklbie, Reid, Nicol, 
Kay, Gilroy', and the Bishop of Abekdee.n. 

THE EYE FOR SPIRITUAL THINGS. Prof. H. M. Gwatki.n, D.D. 
THE GOSPEL OF GLADNESS. John Clifford, D.D. 

THE SEER’S HOUSE. Ja.mes Rutherford, D.D. 

FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE. Dean W. R. Lnge, D.D. 

CHRISTUS IN ECCLESIA. Hastings Rashdall, D.C.L. 

JESUS CHRIST THE SON OF GOD. W. M. Macgregor, D.D. 
SOME OF GOD’S MINISTRIES. M’. M. M.acgregor, D.D. 

CHRIST AND CHRIST’S RELIGION. F. Homes Dudden, D.D. 

THE PROGRESS OF REVELATION. Canon G. A. Cooke, D.D. 

AT THE TEMPLE CHURCH. H. G. Woods, D.D. 

A DISCIPLE’S RELIGION. Archdeacon W. H. Hutto.n, B.D. 

BREAD AND SALT FROM THE WORD OF GOD. Prof. Tii. Z.ahn. 



T. & T. CLARK’S PUBLICATIONS 


Edited by Dr. JAMES HASTINGS. 

The Great Texts of the Bible 


Complete in Twenty Vollmes, 

ST. JOHN 13 to 21 


GENESIS to NUMBERS 

DEUTERONOMY to ESTHER 

JOB to PSALM 23 

PSALMS 24 to 1 19 

PSALM 1 19 to SONG OF SONGS 

ISAIAH 

JEREMIAH to MALACHI 
ST. MATTHEW 
ST. MARK 
ST. LUKE 


ACTS and ROMANS i to 8 
ROMANS 8 to 16 

I, CORINTHIANS 

II. CORINTHIANS and GALA- 

TIANS 

EPHESIANS and COLOSSIANS 
THESSALONIANS to HEB- 
REWS 

JAMES to JUDE 
REVELATION 


ST. JOHN I to 12 


Price £b Net. 


A SPECIAL OFFER— 

Any Four Volumes (or more at the same proportion) may now be had at the 
original Subscription rate of 

Four Volumes for 24s. net 
(Inland postage, is. extra ; Foreign postage, 2s. extra). 

If less than four Volumes are desired, the price is 8s. net per Volume. 

‘ These volumes are not to lake the place of clerical stu«1y and to dispense with sermon prepara- 
tion. They are to help preparation, and of their kind they are the best helps we \inO'M'-^Record, 


The Greater Men and Women 
of the Bible 


CO.MPLETE IN SK VOLUMES. 


Volume 1. ADAM to JOSEPH Now Ready. 

„ 11. MOSES to SAMSON .... 

„ HI. RUTH to NAAMAN .... 

„ IV. HEZEKIAH to MALACHI ... „ 

„ V. MARY to SIMON 

,, VI. LUKE to TITUS In Spring 1916. 

Price for the Complete Work, 36s. net 
(Foreign postage, 4s. extra). 

If the complete Series is not subscribed for, the Volumes can only be had at 
the rate of 8.s. net each. 


The Senes deals with all the Greater Men and Women of the Bible. The 
character of each individual is carefully drawn, the leading events in their lives 
described, and every feature and event illustrated from modern literature. 


‘ Th= pre-vchet who has this volume will never lack good material for bright and helpful sermons 
It gives access to a whole i.brary of the best literature dealing with these hiroes of Hebrew hisTorW 
Prcackir's Magazim. 


Full Prospectuses of both Series free on application 






Centfai Arcbaealogical Lilranr, 

NEW DELHI. 




Gall No. 
Author — 






